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CTCLOP^  D I  A 

OF 

BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAU  AM)  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 


Baohard,  Joibn.  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  wu 
bsm  in  Snflalkinl636,andwu  admitted  atCatbarine 
H»ll,  Cambridge,  in  1858.  He  Iwcime  teUow  of  hia 
n)l]ef!«  in  1658,  »nd  wu  chomn  miiMer  in  1675.  Hb 
died  July  7, 1637.  His  H'orib  were  collsctsd  in  3  vols. 
l?uo  (LoDd.  178i),  containing  >  Siflth  nfhit  L^t,  a 
K^aaatm  BfHiibf'i  Stale  o/Naltift,  and  an  EiMay  on 
Ike  GnamU  of  the  Coalempt  of  the  CUrgy.—NoB  Gem. 
Bkiy.Diel.T.b3;  Kippia,  Biag.  Bnlannica,  t ,  529. 
Eacbaid,  Lawrence.    S«e  Echabd. 


Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon,  bat  this  la  a  mietake.  There 
ii.  however,  a  splendid  manuscript,  written  by  Ead- 
frith  with  hii  own  hund,  in  the  Cottonian  Lilirary.  I 
It  is  known  as  7^  Durham  fiool.— Wright,  Biog.Brit.  ' 
LU.,  Amgio^Saam  Period,  p.  342. 

Badinei,  or  Bdmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbuiy  (12(h 
ccnlarr).  wai  deeted  tushop  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scot- 
land. UM,  which  office  he  did  not  accept  for  the  fol-  - 
lowing  rsasoD:  "The  question  of  lay  Investiture  of 
fRleaiastical  benefices  was  then  in  its  crisis  j  there 
was  a  oantnmny' between  CanteiiiurT  and  York  for 
JariadicUon  over  the  see  of  St. Andrew's;  that  ue, 
a(^n,  aSKrted  its  fndependence  of  either  or  the  Eng- 
lish metropolitans ;  and  Eidmer  Kenis  to  iLave  added 
to  all  tbe>«  ptrplexities  a  dtfiicnlty  as  to  his  monastic 
allpgiaBce.  'Not  for  all  Scotland,'  he  said  to  the 
Scottish  king, '  will  I  renounce  being  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbuiy,' Tbe  king,  on  his  side,  was  equally  unyield- 
ing; and  the  iuna  was  the  return  of  Eiidmer  to  hia 
English  monastery,  onconsecrated  indeed,  but  still 
cUmiau  to  be  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  wu  made 
preantAT  of  Canterbury,  and  died,  it  is  supposed,  in 
Jannaiy,  1121"  (Chambers.  KMgdojiit^  a.  v.).    Ead- 

Ibh  hiMonans.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  affiirs  nf 
En^and  of  hia  own  time,  fmni  11)77  to  Wn  {Hittoria 
Karormm  nw  en  •snrfi),  in  which  many  original  pa- 
pers xn  intertad,  and  many  important  facts,  nowhere 
rise  to  be  found,  are  preserved.  This  work  has  been 
bigbly  commended,  both  by  old  and  modern  writers, 
as  well  for  its  correctness  as  for  regularity  of  com- 
posit»n  and  purity  of  style.  The  best  edition  Is 
Ibtt  l>7  Selden  in  1823.  Eadmer  wrote  the  life  of 
Anselm  (generally  found  printed  with  his  works),  and 
the  liTcs  of  Wilfred,  Oawald,  DunaUn,  and  others, 
giTen  Id  the  A  aa  Smctemm,  and  In  Warton,  A  Hglia 
Boon  (vol.  ii).  The  Vita  Aiu^nd  is  preflied  lo  An- 
•ehn'n  works  (Benedictine  edition ;  also  in  Higne's 
Pi^retofiii).  The  Httloria  JVovomn  and  Eadmer's  mi- 
Bor  wHtnigi  are  given  also  in  Migne,  PatrcJogia  La- 
liaa,  *o).  dlx,  M7  aq.— Hook.  EkI.  Biog.  iv,  62  i  Csve, 
BiM.  Lit,  (Genera,  1720)  !.  5*4;  Collier,  Ecd.  Rut.  nf 
Gnat  Bribdit  (Barham's  edit.),  [i,  183  sq.;  Wright, 
Biiy.  Bril.  Li.,  Angb^ffonum  Period,  p.  82  sq. 


Basle  occurs  In  Scripture  aa  the  translation  of  tlie 
Heb.  "iqs  (jit'tker,  so  called  from  Uaring  itn  prey  with 

|itBbeBkroccuraExod.xix,4;  Lev.  ii,13;  Dent.  liv, 
12;  ixviii,  49;  xxxii,  U  :  2  Sam.  I,  S3;  Job  Ix,  26; 

I  xxxix,  27;  Vu,  ciU,  6;  Prov.  xxiii,  S;  xxx,  17,  19; 

I  Isa.  xl,  31  (  Jer.  Iv,  13 ;  xlvUi,  40 ;  xlix,  16,  22 ;  Lam. 
iv,  19;  Eiek.  1,  10;  x,  14;  xvii,  B,  7;  Hos.  viii,  1; 
Obad.  4  ;  Mic.  i,  16;  Hab.  i,  S),  wUh  which  all  the 
designations  of  tBe  kindred  dialects  agree,  Chald.  nigS 
intAar',  Dan.  iv,  83;  vU,  4),  Sept.  and  N.  T.  airoc 
(HatL  xxlv,  !8 ;  Luke  xvii,  37 ;  Key.  iv,  7  ;  xii,  14). 
As  there  are  many  species  of  eagles,  the  neiicr,  when 
dlatingulahed  ftxtm  others,  seems  to  have  denoted  ibe 
chief  species,  the  golden  eagle,  j^puaaiirec,  ■■  in  Lav. 
xi,  13 ;  Deut,  liv,  12.  The  word,  however,  seems  to 
have  bad  a  broader  acceptation,  and,  like  the  Greek 
nirit  and  Arabic  nr«-(Bee  Bochart,  Hierot.  ii,  m  aq.), 
sometimes  comprehends  also  a  species  of  ciibtire,  espe- 
cially in  thoso  passages  where  the  naher  is  said  to  be 
bald  (Mic.  i,  16),  and  to  feed  on  carcases  (Job  xxix, 
27;  Prov.  xxx,  17;  Matt,  xxlv,  28),  which,  however, 
the  true  eagle  will  occasionally  do.  See  GiSB-EaoLX; 
Hawk;  Ospkhy  ;  OuirBAax;  Voltubk. 

1.  The  characteristics  of  the  eaule  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures  are.  its  swiftness  of  flight  (Deut.  xxviii,49; 
2  Sam.  i,  23;  Jer.  Iv,13;  xllx,22;  Lam.  iv,  19, etc.); 
its  monnting  high  into  the  air  (Job  zxxix,  S7 ;  Prov. 
xxUi,  6;  XXX,  IS;  Isa.  xl,  31;  Jet.  xllx,  16);  Its 
strength  and  vigor  (in  Psa.  ciii.  b);  lis  predaceous 
habib  (Job  Ix,  £6;  I'rov.  xxx.  17;  compare  flian, 
^ntai.  X,  14);  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  Traces  (in 
Jer.  xlix,  16  j  comp.  Aristotle,  -4nii».  ix,  22 ;  Pliny,  x, 
4) ;  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in  Ejtod.  xli, 
4;  Deut.  xixll,  11);  Its  powers  of  vision  (in  Job 
xxxlx,  29 ;  comp.  Homer,  //.  xvii,  674 ;  Mlian,  Anim. 
i,  42 ;  Isidore,  Ofigs-  xH,  1 ;  Pliny,  xli,  «8) :  and  its 
moulting  (Psa.  clil,  b).  As  king  of  birds,  the  ea(;le  nat- 
urally became  an  emblem  of  powerful  empires  (Eiek. 
XTil,  3. 7),  especiallv  in  the  symbolical  Hgures  of  Bab- 
vion  (Dan.  vii,  4),  and  the  cherubim  (Ewk.  i,  10;  i, 
14;  Rev.  iv,  7),  like  the  griffin  of  classical  antiquity. 
See  Crbaturb,  Living.  Eaglets  are  referred  to  in 
Prov.  XXX.17  as  llrst  picking  out  the  eyes  of  their  prey. 
The  following  is  a  close  translation  of  a  uraphic  de- 
scription of  raptorial  birds  of  this  class  which  occurs  in 
tb«  book  of  Job  (xxxix,  26  -SO) : 

tlT  thy  nnAersUndlne  vUl  (the)  hawk  lower, 
gpresd  111*  wing.  loulhwirat 
tvn^hsnie  oD  tliT  biddlne  (the)  «(l>  will  Miir. 

A  rock  will  h«  inhabit,  and  llhere)  roo.1, 
Uponthswakofarock.  eTSDlUieJcludel: 
Thence  he  iiMt  tplrd  food. 
Frnni  sl^r  hiM  ejes  *U1  loAk  i 
Then  his  brood  vUl  "ip  blood ; 
At.  wheraTcrCsre  thai  ilsln,  there  Cli]liel 

To  the  last  line  in  this  qnotatlnn  onr  Saviour  seems  tc 
I  allude  in  Hatt.  xiiv,  28.     "  Wheresoever  the  carcase 


EAGLE  : 

ii,  there  will  tbs  «aglea  be  g«tb«red  together;"  that 

is,  wherever  the  Jewiah  people,  who  were  morally  und 
judiciallj  dead,  niKht  be,  lUere  wuuld  the  Koinu  ut- 
niiee,  whose  ilandard  wue  hii  e»git.  and  whose  strength 
and  ^erceneu  resembled  thit  of  the  king  of  lirdc,  in 
coniparbod  with  hi«  fellows,  pursue  and  devour  them. 
The  liiToi  of  Mstt.  xxiv,  ii) ;  Luke  xvii,  37,  may  in- 
clude the  I'lillur  Jalmu  and  Neoplasm  percnaptrna; 
thou|;h,  ns  eoine  o^kt  prey  upon  dead  bodiei,  there 
b  no  tiecessily  to  r.'Strict  the  Greek  word  to  the  VuL 
lurvla  (see  Luciuii,  Narig.  p.  1;  ronlp.  ¥i»t>eca,  Ep.'ib; 
Uartial,  vi.  Hi).  The  a^ure  of  an  eiule  is  now,  and 
bail  long  been,  a  favorite  military  eosign.  Tlie  Per- 
BiatiB  so  employed  it,  which  fact  illustrates  the  pas- 
aage  in  Iso.  xlvi,  11,  where  Cyrus  is  alluded  to  under 
the  aj-mbol  of  an  "eagle-  (a-*?)  or  "  ravenous  bird" 
(compare  Xenoph.  Cyop.  vii,  i).  The  same  bird  was 
similarly  employed  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Romans. 
Eagle*  are  frequently  represented  in  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures attending  the  soldiers  in  their  battles,  and  some 
hsve  hence  supposed  that  they  were  trained  birds. 
Considering,  however,  the  wild  and  intractubla  nature 
of  eagles,  it  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  representation  of  these  Urda  was  doubtless  in- 
tended to  portray  the  common  feature  in  EiUtem  bat-  ' 
tle-lield  scenery,  of  Urds  of  prey  awaiting  to  satjs^' 
their  hunger  on  the  Indies  of  the  slain.  These  pas- 
sages have  lieen  by  some  commentators  referred  lo  the 
vulture,  on  the  assumed  Kruund  that  the  eagle  never 
feeds  on  carriop,  but  conHnes  itself  to  that  prey  which 
it  has  killRd  by  its  own  prowess.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake  (see  VoxAaX,  Datripl.  Amih.  p.  13;  compare 
Michaelis,Orfeo<.  fltW.  is.3Tsq.,  and  new  Onmf.AiU. 
iii,  43  sq.) ;  no  such  chivalrous  feeling  enists  in  either 
eaule  or  Ibn ;  both  will  feed  ignoniinionsly  on  a  body 
found  dead.  Any  visitor  of  the  British  zoological  gar- 
dens nta3'  see  thM  the  habit  impoted  is  at  least  nut  in- 
variable. (See  also  Thomson,  Load  <nd  hack,  1, 191.) 
Aqa'la  bifixtdata,  of  Indb,  was  shot  by  Col.Sykes  at 
the  carcase  of  a  ligcr  \  and  A .  rapax,  of  South  Africa, 
is  "frequently  one  of  the  first  birds  that  approaches  a 

Of  all  known  birds,  the  eagle  flies  not  only  the  high- 
est, but  also  with  the  greatest  rapidity  (comp.  Homer, 
II.  xxii.  SOS).  To  this  circumstance  there  are  several 
striking  allusions  in  the  sacred  volume.  Among  the 
evils  threutcned  to  the  Israelites  in  case  of  Ilieir  diso- 
bedii^nce.  the  prophet  names  one  in  the  following 
terms;  "The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee 
from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the 
eagle  Hieth"  (Deut.  xxviii,49).  The  march  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Jerusalem  is  predicted  in  the  some 
terms :  "  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  as  clouds,  and  bis 

eJiKlp»'('er.  iv,18);  as  is  his  invasion  of  Mnab  also: 
"  For  thus  saith  the  l.ord.  Behold,  he  nhsll  tlv  as  an 

siviii,  40) ;  i.  e,  ba  shall  settle  down  on  the  devoted 
country  as  an  eagle  over  Its  prey.  (See  also  Lam,  iv, 
10:  Hos.viii,2i  Hab.i,8.) 

TIic  eagle,  it  is  said,  lives  to  a  great  age,  and,  like 
other  liirds  of  prey,  sheds  hisfeaUieTS  in  the  beginning 
of  spring.  After  this  season  he  appears  with  fresli 
strength  and  vigor,  and  his  old  age  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  youth.  To  this  David  alludes  when  grate- 
fully reviewing  the  meicies  of  Jehovah,  ■'  Who  satit- 
Jicth  thy  mouth  with  Kood  things,  so  that  thy  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagle's"  ( Psa.  clii,  6})  as  does  the 
pMphct.  nisii,  when  describing  the  renovating  and 
quickening  inHuences  of  the  »prH  of  God:  "They 
tliat  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength: 
they  shnll  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  i  thev  shall 
run  and  not  be  wesrv;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not 
faint"  (Isa.  xl,  SII.  'Some  Jewish  interpreters  have 
illustrated  Ihc  former  paai-age  by  a  reference  to  the 
old  fables  about  the  eagle  being  able  to  renew  bis 
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strength  when  very  old  (see  Bochort,  aienrc.  li,  ^^T). 
But  modem  commentators  for  the  most  part  are  in- 
clined lo  think  tbat  these  words  refer  to  the  eagle  after 
the  moulting  season,  when  the  bird  is  more  full  of  ac- 
tivity than  before.  Others  prefer  Hen gsten berg's  ex- 
planation on  Psa.  cili,  fi,  "Tby  youth  Is  reneiied,  so 
that  in  point  of  strength  thou  art  like  tho  eagle." 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i,  Ifi,  "  Enlarge  thy  baidneii  aa 
the  eagle,"  has  been  understood  I  y  Bochart  (Bierot. 
ii,  744}  and  others  to  refer  tn  the  eagle  utthotlmeorita 
monltiULi  in  the  spring.  Ocdman  (l>ri»t»cAte  Samnl. 
i,  64)  erroneously  refers  the  baldnof  ■  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  to  point  to  the  Vullar  barbirlw  (GspaluM),  the 
bearded  vulture  or  Ijmmergeyer,  whiih  lie  supposed 
was  bald.  It  uppears  lo  us  to  le  cxtnnii-ly  iniptoba- 
ble  that  there  Is  any  ref':i<nrc  in  the  passsge  under 
conslderatioD  to  eagles  moulting.  Allusion  is  her* 
made  to  the  custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  a  token  of 
mourning:  but  there  would  be  little  or  no  appropri- 
ateness in  the  comparison  of  a  shaved  bead  with  on 
eagle  at  the  time  of  moulting.  But  if  the  nriter  ia 
supposed  to  denote  tho  griffon  vulture  {VuUw/alna), 
the  simile  is  peculiarly  appropriate;  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Hebrew  verb  karack  (TVy^)  signiliea 
"to  make  bald  on  the  back  part  of  the  head:"  the  no- 
tion here  conveyed  Is  very  applicable  to  the  Hhole 
head  and  neck  of  this  bird,  which  is  destitute  of  traa 
feathers.  The  direction  of  the  prophet  is  to  a  tokea 
of  mourning,  which  was  usually  assumed  by  making 
bald  the  crtwn  at  I  he  head  j  here,  however,  it  was  to 
be  enlarged,  extended,  as  the  baldness  of  the  eagle. 
Exactly  answering  to  this  idea  is  Mr.  Hruce's  descrip- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  "golden  eagle :"  the  cmwn 
of  his  head  was  lure;  so  was  the  front  where  the  bill 
and  skull  Joined.  The  meaning  of  the  prophet,  Ihero- 
fore,  seems  to  be  that  Ihc  people  were  not  to  content 
themselves  with  shaving  tho  croioi  ofthe  head  merely, 
as  on  ordinari-  occasions,  but,  under  this  specisl  visi- 
tation of  retributive  JuFtice,  wen  to  extend  the  bald- 
ness over  the  entire  head. 

With  reference  to  the  texts  referred  lo  above,  which 
compare  the  watchfbl  and  sustaining  care  of  his  peo- 
ple by  llie  Almighty  with  that  exhibited  by  the  eagle 
in  training  its  vouiii;  ones  to  Sv,  especially  the  spirited 
one  in  Deut.  xxxil,  11,12— 


we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
who  says,  "  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight  above 
one  uf  the  crags  of  Ben  Kevis,  as  1  was  ming  in  the 
pursuit  of  black  game.  Two  parent  esgles  were  teach- 
ing their  offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  mansnvrcs 
of  flight.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  tba  eye  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  mid- 
day, and  bright  for  this  climate.  They  at  fint  made 
small  circles,  and  the  young  birds  imltiled  them. 
They  paused  on  their  wings,  wailing  till  thry  had 
made  their  Urst  flight,  and  then  took  a  second  and 
larger  gj-iaUon,  always  rising  towards  the  sun,  and 
enlarging  their  circle  of  flight  so  as  lo  make  a  gradu- 
ally ascendingspiral.  The  young  ones  still  and  slow- 
ly followed,  apparently  flying  belter  as  they  mount- 
ed ;  and  they  continued  this  sublime  exercise,  always 
,  rising,  till  they  became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the 

to  our  aching  sight,"  The  expression  In  Exod.  and 
,  Deut^  '■  bearelh  them  on  her  wings,"  has  been  i:ndei^ 
:  stood  by  Rabbinical  writers  and  others  to  mean  that 
I  the  <sag\e  does  actually  carry  her  yoong  ones  on  her 
I  wings  and  shoulders.  This  is  putting  on  the  word*  a 
'  construclinn  which  they  by  no  means  are  intendecl  to 
I  convey  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
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ths  lint  cfToTta  of  bv  yoaag  by 
I  iniWiniDntheiii  for  «  roome 
■ut.     (Cor 


tlM  (BRDt  bird  ua 

At  ittf  under  tbem, 

tad  cnrouragiaK  tboin  in  Iboir  e«tl; 

ilim,  Jinia,  ii.-JO;  Oppiiin,CV«*j.  m,  iiu;  jutuunj  m 

Jan.  xlvi;   Siamann,  A'afur^icA,  d.  K<!ja^  I,  215;  on 

tbf  mntfmrv,  Aristotla,  ^«"t.  ix.  21.) 
Finallf,  the  eagle  «u  in  AB}'riin  emblem,  (nil 
beiiee  prulubly  Ihe  tefer- 
cnce  in  Hab.  i,  8.  The 
nglp-lmdeil  deity  of  the 
AHyrian  Hculpturea  ia  thai 
of  the  gud  NiiToch  (q.  t.)  ; 
■nd  in  the  repreaentationa 
nf  balilw  certain  birds  of 
thia  order  are  frequent ly 
Bhown  KcoiDpanyin);  the 
Aaayrian  wanion  in  their 


laiK 


, jru  bearing  off  the  entraila  of 

■jriaiu  ibc  uae  of  Ibe  eagle  as  a  alandinl  (q.  r.)  de- 
tnivleil  la  the  reniana,  and  from  them  probably  lo  the 
BsfnaruL  In  all  mga,  and  In  molt  countries,  aa  the  pro- 
nrbial  ~  king  of  birds,"  it  has  been  (he  ><  nibol  of  majea- 
IT  am-iiig  Ihe  fEathered  tribes,  like  the  lion  among  beasts. 
S.  The  eagit,  la  zoology,  tormi  a  family  of  several 
l^nna  of  hinls  of  prey,  mostly  distinguished  for  their 
lit*.  ni'Jr.1^,  powers  of  flight,  and  arms  for  attach. 
Tb?  hill  is  H(rODg»  and  1>ent  into  a  plain  pointed  hook, 
irilbout  the  no^h  in  the  inner  cnrre  which  character- 
ilia  (jIccos;  the  noetrils  are  covered  with  a  naked 
o.'n  or  tkln  of  a  yellow  or  a  blue  color ;  Ihe  eyes  ara 
Isl-ril.  sunken,  or  placed  beneath  an  overhanging 
IvDir;  the  bf*d  and  neck  covered  with  abundance  of 
Imjiib,  namw-pointed  feathers;  Ihe  cheat  brojid,  and 
tLf  leg*  and  thighs  exceedingly  gtout  and  etoewy. 
Eiglei.  properly  eo  called,  constitute  the  genos  Agiiila, 
ud  havF  the  Uisi  feathered  down  lo  the  toes  ;  th;y 
•R  clothed  in  general  with  browniah  acd  rust-colored 
feathrn,  aod  the  tail  is  black,  grey,  or  deep  lirown. 
$a,r*^a  tgenus  llaHalm)  have  the  tarsi  or  legs  half 
bar*  and  corered  "rith  horny  scalea;  tiot  unusoally 
the  h.'ail,  lack,  and  tjil  more  or  less  white.  The 
larjffT  ipaiei  of  both  msasnre,  from  head  to  (ip  of 
ttil,  3  IM  6  iDches  or  more,  aod  spread  their  wings 
a^ve  ;  fert  6  inchea ;  but  IheH  are  proportionahlv 
la<»I  IS  Ihiir  length,  for  it  is  Ihe  third  quill  fealhe'r 
■hidi  ii  the  longest,  aa  if  the  Crejtiir  intended  lo  re- 
■tnia  within  Iriunds  their  rspiility  of  flight,  while  by 
tfc.-ir  iitfidth  the  power  of  conUnning  on  the  wing  is 
lililt  Of  not  at  all  impeded.  The  claws  of  the  ror« 
aad  hiaJ  (ue  are  particularly  strong  and  sharp ;  in  the 
i^ntgla  (bey  funn  more  Ihan  half  a  circle,  and  in 
ItBKth  measure  fttim  1^  lo  1}  of  sn  inch.  These  ma' 
hlit  lardi  have  their  abode  in  Europe,  on  the  ihoies 
"'Un  Ueditrrranean,  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  wherever 
Iherr  arc  vast  woody  monalaiui  and  lofty  diffej  they 
e«"pT  each  a  single  diatrict,  always  by  pairs,  except- 
"S  ™  the  o>aita,  where  the  sea^agle  and  the  osprey 
lAwfum  kiliiTtMt)  may  lie  found  not  remote  from  the 
"pen  pD9se»ed  by  the  rougii-iegged  eagles — the  first 
feaaw  it  ttrkx  to  subsist  on  the  industry  of  the  sec- 
•oi  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  prey  of  the  third, 
ll  i>  ID  Ibis  Is>t  Kfuns,  most  generally  represented  by 
tt»  i^lden  kh;Ic  {At/iaia  rkn/i^ia)  that  the  moat  pow- 
"fal  and  Urg?nt  liirds  are  found.  Thol  species  in  its 
^mJBvcDlle  plumage,  known  ai  the  ring-tailed  eagle, 
1^  ■  Imperial  eagta,  or  mogilnick  (yl.  teSaai),  and  the 
i>  tol  eagle  (A. pinmala),  ia  (bund  in  Syria;  and  at 
k  «  ™,  .p~cir»  of  the  sea-eagles  (Ihe  ffid.  ouifi'i^u. 
'H'ilLi,  or  nOicaadiu)  freqnents  the  coasts,  and  ia 
nn  of  itronger  wing  than  the  others.  Theie  build 
wally  in  the  cliff's  of  Ph<Bnicia,  while  the  others  an 
■«■  commonly  domiciliated  within  the  mountains. 
Irtarding  to  their  strength  and  hatnts,  the  former 
"M*  on  aatelapea,  hare*,  hyrax,  bustard,  stork,  toi- 
<■*«.  aad  arptsU ;  and  the  latter  utnallj  live  on ! 
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flsh  ;  both  pnrsDe  the  catta  (pltmela),  partridgo,  and 
lizard.  The  osprey  alune  lieing  mignitort-,  retires  to 
^uthern  Arabia  in  winter.  None,  excepting  Ihe  last 
mentioned,  are  so  excluelvely  averse  to  carrion  aa  ia 
commonly  asserted!  from  choice  or  neceeaity  they  all, 
but  in  particular  tho  sea-euglea,  occasionally  feed  upon 
carcases  of  horvea.  etc.;  and  it  ia  well  known  in  the 
Ejat  that  Ihey  follow  armies  fur  that  purpoae.  Hence 
the  allusious  in  Job  and  MutL  xxiv,  28,  thou^-h  vul- 
tures may  lie  incloded,  are  perfectly  correct.  So  again 
are  Ihoae  which  refer  to  the  eagle's  eyrie,  fixed  in  the 
moat  elevated  cliffs.  The  swiftness  of  this  bird,  stoop- 
ing among  a  flock  of  wild  geese  with  the  rushing  sound 
of  a  whirlwind,  la  very  remarkable ;  and  all  know  its 
lowering  flight,  suspended  on  its  broad  wings  among 
the  clouds  with  little  motion  or  effort.  Thus  the  pre- 
dictions, in  which  terrible  uatioiis  coming  n-om  afar 
ur^  assimilated  to  edglos,  have  a  poetical  and  alisolute 
truth,  since  there  are  species,  like  the  golden,  which 
really  inhabit  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  the  nations  alludod  to  bore  eagles'  wings  for  stand- 
ards, and  for  ornaments  im  their  shields,  helmets,  and 
fhouldcn.  Ill  tho  northern  half  of  Asia,  and  among 
all  tho  Turkish  rocoa,  thL<  practice  it  not  entinly  aban- 
doned at  thia  day,  and  eagle  eiibigni  were  constantly 
the  conipatiioni  of  tho  dragons.  Chinii,  India,  Bactria, 
I'orsia,  Egypt,  the  buccsssod  of  Alexandria,  the  Etrus- 
cans, ihe  Komans,  the  Celts,  and  the  Aral  s  had  eagle 
sigiia  of  carved  work,  of  mctul.  or  Ibe  skins  of  birds 
atuffed,  and  set  up  aa  if  they  were  living.  These, 
named  U^S  ("yt',  a  "ravenous  bird,"  laa.  xlvi,  1, 
'hence  niri'ii).  ajaila,  en/z,  limurg,  Anmna  or  Aunai- 
t,  jtarotusJi  (the  birds  of  victory  of  dilTerent  ua- 
ona  and  pcriiKls  of  antiquity),  were  alwaya  aymlwli- 
cal  of  rapid,  lrreai>til>le  conquest.  A~bluck  eagle  was 
naign  of  Kalld,  general  of  Hohammed,  at  Ihe  bat- 
tle of  Aisnadin.  and  the  carved  eagle  still  seen  on  Ihe 
»am  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  set  up  by  Karakilsli,  Ibc 
risier  of  Salah-?d-din,  to  commemorate  his  own  name 
ind  administration,  Indicates  a  species  not  here  enu- 
m^r.ited.  At  least  (bnr  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have 
l«en  observiid  in  Palestine,  vii.  the  golden  eagle 
(Aiaila  Ck-yailai),  the  spotted  eagle  (_A.  fmrii).  the 
cnmuion  species  in  tlio  rocky  diatricta  (see  Tbii,  I,  -iS), 
the  imperial  eagle  {Aqailii  i/tbaa),  and  the  very  com- 
mon CiraiUa  gallictu,  which  prevs  on  the  nmnerona 
nplilia  of  Palestine  (see  the  vernacular  Arabic  names 
of  different  apeciea  ofVulturidie  and  Palcotiidas  in 
Ixwbe's  Calatogue  dea  Oittaux  tAitni.  en  AlgirU;  and 


Imperial  Kngie  iA^ila  saiaaa. 
In  Jbia,  vola.  i,  ii,  Tn'ilram'a  papers  on  the  oi 
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nlar  referenca  to  the  goldan  and  Imperiml  ukIbi  Bad 
the  grifTon  vulture  iiuij'be  inteodcd.  TbeAq,  ArJiuoi, 
hen  fiBurod,  U  the  speciei  moit  cummon  in  SjrU,  und 
is  distinguished  from  the  othen  by  ■  liput  uf  while 
rmthera  on  each  shoulder.  (See  the  Feiia/  Cyilopadiu, 
i.  V.  Falconidte;  Hebenstieit,  Aqtcita  noluru  c  .s.S. 
hiiloria,  e  hiitoria  naturoR  it  »  Atomimtnlt.  vM.  ilba- 
Irala,  Lip«,  1747.)     See  Bibd. 

EAGtE,  in  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  the  deak  or  \ec- 
tara  ttom  which  the  leuona  ue  raid  la  often  in  tlie 
form  of  an  sagie  vith  outapraad  tringa.  The  naage  is 
probably  derived  from  the  fact  that,  in  eccleiiuticul 
lymbolimn,  the  eagle  i*  the  accompanying  aymliol  of 
the  apoatle  John  (lea  JamieaoD,  S:tt:nd  and  Ltga^dtxr^ 

An,  i,  187). 

B'fiiliB  (Marjic.Vulg.  E-ft,  Syr.  Maml),  ■  name 
given  (1  Esdr.  Ix,  31)  ai  that  of  ■  third  aon  of  Emmer 
(Immer);  apparrntly  In  place  of  Harim,  and  his  flrat 
two  KHii  Haaaeiah  and  Elijah  of  (he  Keb.  list  (Ezra  x, 
21).  FritiBcho  luggosti  (£1*9.  Hrndb.  in  loc.)  that 
cai  Miit^c  ia  a  niisti-uDalatlon  of  the  'V^'S^,  "  and  of 
the  BoaB  of,"  of  tlie  Heh.  text,  the  three  namea  follow- 
ing having  been  omitted  !>y  the  Greek  traiialator. 

Bar  (properly  |TM,  o'm,  oii(),  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing. In  Scripture  the  term  la  frequently  employed 
(io'uralively.  To  signifj-  the  rcgotd  of -fehnvah  to  the 
pniyera  of  hia  people,  the  Pulmist  aaya,  "  Hie  eara  are 
open  to  their  cry"  (Paalm  xxxiv,  IB).  To  "  uncov. 
er  the  ear"  is  a  Hebralem,  and  slgniHei  to  show  or 
reveal  something  to  a  peraon  (I  Sam.  xx,  S).  The 
Paalniet,  apoaking  in  tho  penon  of  the  Uei»lah,  a*ys, 
"Sacrifice  sad  offering  thun  didat  not  deslrej  mine 
ears  bait  thou  opened"  (I'aa.  ^I.S).  Alnaworth  nudt, 
"  Uine  ears  haat  thou  digged  open,"  The  Sept.,  which 
Paul  followi  (Hel>.  x,  6),  reada  the  paatage  tbu* :  "  A 
body  baat  thou  prepared  me."  "Hake  the  ean  of 
thia  people  heavy,"  occun  In  Isaiah  vi,  10,  that  la. 
tender  their  minda  inattentive  and  dlBObedlent ;  with 
a  similar  meaning,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
"earsuncircumciaed"  (vi,10).  Among  the  Jewa,  the 
slave  vhu  renounced  the  privil^e  of  being  made  free 
from  aervitude  in  the  aabbatical  year  aubmitted  to 
have  his  ear  bored  through  with  an  awl,  which  was 
done  in  the  preaance  of  some  judge  or  maeiatrale,  that 
it  might  appear  a  voluntaij'  act.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  his  nia.>ter's  door,  and  was  the  mark  of  per- 
petuaJ  sen-itude  (Exod.  xxi,  6).     See  EAR-Rma. 

EARS,  ToncHiMo  tub,  an  ancient  ceremony  in 
the  baptism  of  catechu  mens,  which  conabted  in  touch- 
ing their  eara  and  saying  E^pka&a,  "  Be  opened." 
This  was  joined  with  the  imposition  of  hands  and  with 
exorrism,  and  is  supposed  to  have  signified  the  open- 
ing of  the  understanding  to  receive  instruction  on  the 
faith.  Amhrow  derives  the  custom  from  our  Saviour's 
example  In  saying  EphpkaAa,  when  he  cured  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  practice  never  became  general, — 
Bingham,  Oriff.  Kcctet.  bk.  x,  ch.  li,  §  IS. 

EARS  OF  CoKS  (ni-'^'O,  fwWoA',  ao  called  from 
being  m  off,  Deut.  xxlll,  SC ;  rbaiT,  Mbbo'lM,  from 
its  ynnrrA,  GfU.  xli,  &  aq.;  Kutb  ii,!;  Job  xxlv,  !4: 
Isa.  xvii,  5 ;  blS'iS.  jtormeT,  prop,  b  cultivated JIi-H  as 
often ;  hence  produce  or  eara  thereftum,  i.  e.  ffriu,  [*v. 
li,  H;   xxiii,  1*;  8  Kings  Iv,  «;  3^a»,  tMb'.yrrra 
tan,  Exod.  Ix,  SI ;  Lev.  ii,  14;  vraxi'r.  Matt,  xll,  1 ; 
Hark  ii,  28;   iv,  28;  Lnke  vi,  I).     The  remarkal>1e 
productivenns  of  the  cereals  in  Kgypt  has  been  pc 
verbial  from  Ihe  days  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,47)  to  tl 
present  time.    Jowett  states,  In  his  ChrittiiHt  Rurart 
ft,  that  when  in  Egvpt  he  ]t1ucked  up  nt  random  1  fr 
stalks  out  of  the  thick  grnln-fleldH.     "Wo  coiinte-l  ll 
number  of  stalks  which  sprouted  fmm  ninK'e  gr^V 
of  seed,  carefully  pulling  to  ineces  e;ich  root  in  cird 

stalks,  the  next  three,  then  eighteen,  then  faurlee 
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Each  atalk  would  bear  an  ear."  Even  gretter  nnm- 
bera  than  these  am  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  itlll 
more  by  I'liny.  It  also  often  happens  that  one  of  the 
stalks  will  bear  two  ears,  while  each  of  these  ears  will 
iber  of  leaaer  «ara,  affording  ■ 


moat  plentiful  inc 


See  Cork. 


Ean  tt  Bniptlu  Ci 
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Bar,  Eariho,  an  old  English  agricultural  tens  for 
ploughing,  occurs  In  Gen.  xlv,  6;  Exod.  xxxiv,  81 ; 
I  Sam.  vlil,  12,  as  a  tranalatioD  of  the  term  C^^n 
(duaiti' ,  iitiMffhiiig,  is  it  is  elsewhere  rendered).  (See 
Critka  BiiHea,  iil,  210.)  The  aame  now  obsolete  word 
is  need  by  onr  translaton  In  Dent,  xxi,  4 ;  In>.  xxi, 
24,  to  repreaent  Ihe  Heb.  word  137  (ii',ad',  to  (I'U,  as  it 
is  often  elsewhere  rendered).  See  AnnicniTDRB; 
EoYFT.  So  Shakspeare  says  "to  car  the  land  that 
has  some  hopes  to  grow"  (JKrinrrf //,  iii.  2).  It  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  the  Ijitiu  aro.  to  plough. 
It  is  directly  derived  fhrni  the  Anglo-Saxon  friaa,  "to 
plough,"  and  is  radically  the  same  with  Aorrow. 
What  we  call  arablr  land  was  DrlRlnally  written  ear- 
nifc  tand.  The  root  or  Is  one  of  wide  use  in  all  the 
Indo-European  languages  (see  MUlhr,  Seienct  n/fAm- 
gaogr,  p.  2S9).     See  P(X>COa. 

Eardlejr,  sir  Ci'i-liko,  one  of  the  (banders  of  the 
Evangelical  AllUnee,  was  bom  in  Hatfield  in  1806. 
He  was  n  son  of  sir  Culling  Smith,  liaronet,  eui-eefded 
to  the  baronetcy  in  IH29,  and  in  1847  assumed  by  roy- 
al license  his  maternal  name  of  Eardley,  hia  mother 
having  been  a  daughter  of  Ihe  l»t  lord  Eordlcy.  Ke 
!  waa  educated  at  Oxford,  but  did  not  gmduatc,  having 
I  scruples  ns  to  subscribing  the  oaths  ailministercd  in 
taking  the  degree  ofA-B.  He  represented  Pontcfkvct 
in  one  »hort  Pnrliament  pnvioua  to  Ihe  Kefurm  Bill, 
ond  In  18J6  wnn  an  unsuccessful  candidate  fbr  Edin- 
burgh in  npposilinn  tn  Inrd  Macaulay,  sir  rullinf-  baa- 
ing his  cluim  chiefly  on  hia  opposition  lu  tlw  Haynooth 


(rmt.  Sir  Culling  gr«tly  diitingnlttaed  himaelf  Tor 
Um  afUTe  [Hirt  he  took  in  tbc  work  of  the  Evutgilicml 
AlUmncc  uiil  other  nligtmu  iU9oc»tioar,  and  [he  odm 


iyialT91;  W4a 
■apennDOated  in  1821,  and  died  in  June  of  the  UDW 
jair,  having  preached  fur  thirt}'  yean.  His  fint  two 
Jean  in  U)e  miniitTjiren  spent  ai  mLuioniirTtoNeH 
Bniiuvick,  where  he  eodurad  much  hardship  in  leal- 
oiul.v  laboring'  for  hii  Uaiter'i  cauw.  Hit  after  min- 
btry  in  Penniylt-uiia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  wu 
nry  naefnl  to  the  Chareh.— JfiN.  ^Coi/inncet,  i,  380. 
Baily  Tl"e'Mhi  a  title  often  ^ven  to  the  llrM 
pointed  or  Golhic  atyle  of  architectnre  in  England. 
It  la  also  callid  the  Lancet  Style,  and  alio  (In  the  nn- 
mcnclatnre  of  the  Eccleaiolc^cal  Sncicty)  tlie  Fint 
Polntad  Style.  "  It  aocceeded  the  N<.mian  toward* 
the  end  of  the  Iftb  century,  and  gruduully  merged 
into  the  Decanted  at  the  end  of  the  13tb.  It  Itrgt 
partook  of  the  heavineaa  of  the  Norman,  butaoon  man- 
ibated  it*  DwD  beautiful  and  peculiar  characterinici. 
The  arcbea  an  osually  cqailateral  and  lancet-ah&ped ; 
tbe  doorwjys  are  often  divided  iulo  two  by  a  siuKls 
ihift  or  •mall  pier;  the  windoxa  are  long  and  narrow, 
and.  when  sithereil  into  a  KToup,  an  freqaently  aur- 
Dounte*!  W  a  large  arch,  which  spring  fhim  the  ex- 
tiTtne  moulding  of  the  window  on  each  tide.  The 
•pKc  between  tbie  arch  and  the  tope  of  the  windows 
i*  often  plerred  with  circles,  or  with  Irefolia  or  quatre- 
fciU,  whicii  constituted  the  aarlieit  form  of  tracery. 
Ltch  window,  however,  la  generally  deatllate  of  any 
■racery  in  itHiIf"  (Chambera,  a.  v.)  The  monldinga, 
tars  Pariter,  in  i;cnenl  consist  of  altemale  roondi  and 
dceply-eot  hollow*,  with  a  amall  admlxtan  of  lillets, 
prodocing  a  strong  e  fleet  of 
li^ht  and  shadow.  "Circu- 
lar window*  wen  more  uaed 
in  England  during  the  prev- 
alsnca  of  thia  style  than  in 
either  the  decnnted  or  per- 

nmaio  at  York  and  Lincoln 
I    calbednia,  and  at  Bererlfy 
I    Ulnster.       Groined    ceilings 
^    are    very    common    in    this 
style ;  in  general  tbey 
only  cniaa  springer*  and  di- 
agonal ribs,  with  lometimea 
-  loogiludinal    and     diagonal 
riba  at  the  apex  of  th< 

the  interaections.  '. 
iBt  Bsnally  consist  of  small  ehafta  iirr.inged 
larger  etrcuUr  pier,  but  otben  of  different  k 

to  l«  found,  and  n  plain 
octagonal  or  circular  piK 
lar  ia  common  in  countr>' 
chnrche*.  The  rofitlnfa 
consist  of  plain  mould- 
ings, or  are  enriched  wlih 
ti>liii|;e  and  sciilptui 
.......         ,     j,_^ 


style.    The  n: 


Ckapter  IloDS*.  Saalhwdl,  dr.     hue     of    (hn    nnHnnt 
^Lll-liMlParkert.  •f"    .     ..""       "!!!, 

tbongn  the  proportior 
Bi*  diOhrent,  and  the  lower  Ions  is  worked  with  a  coi 
•i4Fr.iblj  larger  projection.  The  biiOratti  are  often 
TFry  [mid  and  praminpnt,  and  are  frequently  carried 
■P  to  the  lop  of  the  Imllding  with  but  little'  dimlnu- 
tka,  and   tenninat*   In   acalely-pointed   pediments. 


Weatmhuler  Abbajr,  dr.  A.L>.  UK  iParkerl. 
which,  when  raised  above  the  panpet,  produc 
degree  the  effect  of  pinnaclea.  Flying  bntin 
firKt  introduced  in  tbia  atyle.  rinnaclea  are  but  apar- 
ingly  uaed,  and  only  towarda  tbe  end  of  the  (tyle. 
The  roofs  appear  always  to  have  been  high-pitched. 
The  omanienta  ua«d  in  tliis  style  an  by  no  means  ao 
vjriou*  aa  in  either  of  tbe  others;  occasionally  small 
roaea  or  other  Rowers,  and  buncbes  of  foliage,  are 
carved  at  intervals  in  the  hollow  mouldings,  liut  liy 
far  the  most  ciimmon  and  characteristic  la  the  toothed 
ornament,  whicli  ia  often  introduced  in  gnat  profu- 
aion,  and  tbe  hollowa  entirely  Ailed  with  it  The  Kill- 
age  b  very  remarkable  for  boldness  of  eflbct,  and  it  is 
often  M>  much  undercut  as  to  be  connected  with  tbe 
mouldings  only  tiy  the  statka  and  edgea  of  the  leaves; 
there  ia  (t^uently  considerable  stiShess  In  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  combined,  but  the  effect  Is  almost  always 
good;  Cbs  prevailing  leaf  ia  a  trefrHl.  Towarda  the 
latter  part  of  tbe  stvie  crocketa  were  first  introdoced. 
The  style  may  be  'said  to  begin  in  the  later  batf  of 
Richard  tbe  First's  reign.  a>«nt  which  time  St.Hugh 
be^can  his  cathedral.  During  tbe  reign  of  king  John 
the  Early  English  style  had  obtained  the  complete 
maaterv;  liut  the  reiijn  of  Urnrv  III  was  the  groat 
period  of  the  Early  English  stylo,  vhlch  had  now  ob- 
taived  perfection. '  That  king  him H-lf  and  hia  brother 
Richard  wen  great  builders.  Tbe  most  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  atyle  ia  perbapa  Salbbury  Csthednl.  To- 
warda tin  eud  of  the  reign  we  hare  exami^et,  such 
as  the  preabylery  of  Lincoln  arKl  the  chapter-bonaa 
of  Saliabury,  of  what  may  be  almost  called  th«  Dec- 
orated stvie,  though  the  mouUiingt  and  many  of 
Ihe  dttaiia  are  pure  Eariy  Engliah.  Tbia  kind  of 
wiirk  ma*  beat  be  called  Trausiiiunal,''     See  AKCiti- 


Barnest  'Ap^i^wvla  evidently  (be Hebrew  V^'^? 
(TFion',  uplrdgt)  in  Gnek  chaiactera.  It  i*  »  mer- 
cantile term  which  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to 
have  adopted  from  the  rhoenicians  (kindred  in  dialect 
with  tbe  Hebrews)  as  the  fnunden  of  commerce. 
With  a  alight  alteration  !n  the  letters,  but  with  none 
whatever  In  the  sense,  it  becomes  the  Latin  lorAabo, 
conlr.  arrlui;  French  nrrea;  English  tarla  (in  the  old 
En^'lish  expression  EarTi  or  A  rk'i  monry)  and  tarK- 
esl.  These  three  word*  occur  in  the  Hob..  Sept.,  iind 
Vulg.  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  17,  IS,  and  in  ver,  30,  with  Uie 
exception  tliat  the  Vulg.  there  change*  It  to  p'gnio. 
The  use  of  these  wonis  in  this  passage  clearly  iliua- 
trates  their  gcnetHi  Import,  which  la  that  of  an  earnest 
or  pledge,  given  and  received,  to  ssanre  the  fulfilment 
of  an  engagement.  Hosjchiua  explain*  appad'^v  by 
■KflMafia,  aumething  given  l^foreband.  The  Hebrew 
word  was  used  generally  torp'td^t  (Gen.  xxxviii,  17), 
and  la  its  cognate  fornia  for  larrtu  (Prov.  xvil,  IB)  and 


EAR-RING 

ie^agt  (2  Kings  xjv,  14).    The  Gra«k  derivitivB, 

ing  the  deprmt  paid  by  tba  pnichuer  on  sntcrin);  iota 
an  agreement  for  tbe  purchsM  of  Bn\  thin|{  (Suld,  l.xx. 
«.  V.)  This  idea  mtUcfaci  to  mil  the  portKiibripplln- 
tion*  of  the  word,  ■>  anj'thing  given  by  way  of  war- 
nnt  or  ■ecurit)'  for  the  perTonnance  of  a  pramiaei 
part  of  ■  debt  puid  as  an  iMuruice  of  paying  tbe  re- 
mainder ;  part  of  the  price  of  anything  paid  before- 
cunKmi  the  bargain  between  buyer  and  nil 


er;  pii 


.of  a 


ofhii 


ing,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  tl 
Wth  aides.  Tile  ides  that  the  eameat  Is  either  to  be 
relumed  upon  the  fulHIineuL  of  the  engagement,  or 
to  be  eunaidcred  as  purt  of  tlie  stipulation,  is  also  in- 
eladsd.  A  Biii.ilar  legal  and  technical  sense  attaches 
to  earnest,  the  payment  of  which  places  both  the  ven- 
dor and  purcha^r  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying 
out  of  the  conlract  (Blsckitone,  ii,  BO).  Tbe  payment 
of  earnest-money  under  the  name  of  arraboa  is  still 
one  of  the  common  occurrences  of  Arab  life.  Similar 
customs  of  payinc  down  at  (he  time  of  a  contract 
"something  to  bind  the  bargain"  have  prevailed 
among  all  nations.  (See  Smith's  DictioHOTji  tfCtaa. 
AkAh-  ■■  V.  Arrha.)     See  Bargaih. 

The  word  is  used  three  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  always  in  a  Kguntive  tense:  In  the  Brat  (2  Cor.  i, 
•B)  it  is  applied  to  the  gifU  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vfaich 
God  bestowed  upon  the  ofiMla,  and  by  which  he 
might  be  uid  to  have  hired  them  to  be  the  servanta 
oT  his  Son;  and  which  were  the  eameat,  assurance, 
and  commencement  of  those  far  superior  blessings 
which  he  would  bestow  on  them  in  the  life  to  come  as 
the  wages  of  tbeir/oifA/ii/  services :  la  the  two  latter 
(!  Cor.  v,  5 ;  Ephes.  i,  18, 14)  it  is  applied  to  tbe  gifts 
liestowed  on  Ckrvtwa  gmerallg  upon  whom,  aft«r 
baptism,  the  apostles  laid  their  hands,  and  which  were 
to  them  an  tamfit  of  obtaining  a  heavenly  habitation 
and  inheritance,  open  tbe  supposition  of  their  fidelity. 
This  Qse  of  tbe  term  finely  iUnstrates  tbe  augmented 
powers  and  additional  capacities  promised  in  a  faloro 
state.  Jerome,  in  his  comment  on  the  second  passage, 
exclaims,  "Si  arrhabo  tantus.  quanta  erit  postesslo — 

possession!"  (See  Kype,  Mucknight,  end  Middleton 
on  these  passages;  Le  Moyne,  Xol,  ad  Var,  Sikt.  p, 
460  480.)  In  a  B|AritDal  senso,  it  denotes  those  gifts 
and  gr.icea  which  the  Christian  receives  as  the  earnest 
nnri  assurance  of  perfect  happinc-'S  In  a  future  world. 
(.See  ClauswiCi,  De  Arriabov,  HAW,  1747;  Winzer. 
CommnU.  in  loe.  Lips.  18.%;  Schulchess,  in  Keil  and 
Tschlmer's  Amiieiien,  II,  1,  216  sq.)  TheT«  Is  a 
marked  distinction  between  pitdge  and  eamaf  in  this 
respect,  that  the  latter  Is  a  parl-pai/Biail.  and  there- 
fore implies  the  tdnttfy  in  kind  of  the  deposit  with  the 
Aitnre  full  payment;  wberea*  a  pledge  may  be  some- 
tblog  of  a  totally  different  nature,  as  In  Gen.  xxxviii, 
d  by  the  depositor  when  he  lias  completed 


s  contract.     Thus  the 


iipressi 


Spirit"  implies,  beyond  the  ides  of  security,  the  idm- 
fsijr  in  kind,  though  not  In  degree,  and  the  coaHmily 
of  the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  tbe 
next.  Moreover,  a  pledge  is  taken  back  when  the 
promise  which  it  guaranteed  is  fullilled ;  bat  whatever 
is  ^iven  as  earnest,  iieing  a  part  In  advance  of  the 
whole,  isof  course  retained.     See  Plrimie. 

Ear-ilQg  stands  In  the  .\uth.Vers.  as  the  render- 
ing of  three  lleb.  words  of  considerably  different  Im- 
port.    See  R|M>. 

1.  ^^3S  (agil',  from  its  Toundnea),  properly  a  ring, 
specially'an  air-rins  (Kum.  xxkLAH;  Eiek.'xTl.  IS), 
nearly  all  the  ancient  ear-rings  exhibited  in  the  scalp- 
tnrrsof  Egi'ptand  Persepolls  iielngofa  circular  shape. 
These  are  the  iviOrin  spoken  of  In  Judith  x,  4. 

2.  DT3  (of'sem,  either  from  its  perjoracing,  er  from 
its  use  to  muale  in  the  case  of  animals),  o  ring,  spe- 


EAB-RING 

dally  a  Hot-ring,  but  also  an  ear-ring,  which  two  d< 
notaeem,therefore,  tobave  materiullv  differed  In  fom^ 
It  most  certainly  denotes  an  ear-ring  in  Gen.  ixzv,  4  ; 
but  in  Gen.  xiiv,  47 ;  Prov.  xi,  22 ;  Isa,  iii,  21,  it  Big- 
nines  a  nose-Jewel,  and  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
is  intended  in  Judg.  vili,  24,  2B;  Job  liil,  11.  See 
Woman.     Hence  also  we  find 

S.  Qnb  {larh'ath,  properly  a  ickiiptritig  or  manifa- 
Hon),  a  charm  or  remedy  against  enchantment,  i.  e.  a 
superstllinos  ornament,  often  a  gem  inlaid  in  a  plate 
or  ring  of  precious  metal,  on  which  certain  magic  for- 
mulas  were  Inscribed,  and  which  was  worn  suspended 
from  the  neck  or  in  the  ears  of  Oriental  females  (laa. 
lil,Sa).     See  E)(t;BA.iTME.VT. 

The  "oullars"  or  "chains"  spoken  of  in  Judg.  viii, 
26 ;  Isa.  iii,  19,  may  also  have  been  a  species  of  eai^ 
drop.     See  those  terms. 

No  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  ahape  of  tbe 
Hebrew  ear-rinm  except  Irom  the  si;^illcalion  of  the 
worde  employed,  and  from  the  analogr  of  similar  oma- 
meata  in  ancient  sculpture.  The  word  Qt],  by  which 
theae  omaments  are  uanally  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguoui,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring  (as  Its 
root  Indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to  the  par-ring. 
The  full  expression  for  the  latter  la  e^JTitZ  ICBC  Ct3 
(Gen.  XXXT,  4).  in  contradistinction  to  P,K-is  ET3 
(Gen.  xiiv,  4T),  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  kind  is  nut  specilied,  and  the  only  clew  to  the 
meaning  is  the  context.  The  term  occurs  in  this  un- 
defined sense  in  Judg.  viii,  24  ;  Job  xlii,  11 ;  Prov. 
XXV,  12 ;  Hot.  Ii,  t.t.  The  material  of  which  the  ear- 
ring was  made  was  generally  gold  (Eiod.  x.vxil,  2), 
and  its  form  circular,  as  we  may  infer  liom  the  name 
b->»,  by  which  It  is  described  (Num.  xxxi,  50;  Eielc 
xvi,'l2) :  such  was  the  shape  usual  in  Egypt  (K'Ukin- 
•on's  Eggptimt.  ill,  370).  They  were  worn  by  women 
and  by  youtb  of  both  sexes  (Exod.  I.  c).  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  passage  qooted,  and  from  Judg.  viii, 
24, that  they  were  not  worn  by  men;  these  passages 
are,  however,  liy  no  means  conclaaive.  In  the  former 
an  order  is  iiiven  to  the  men  in  such  terms  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned,  tfaangh  they  might  have  Lieeo 
Implicitly  included ;  in  the  Utter  'the  antouat  of  Ika 
gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  chara^ 
ter  of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
aUe  among  the  inhabitants  of  soathem  Arabia  {WtOr 
sted's  TraVfU,  i,  H21).  The  mention  of  the  soiu  in 
Kxod.  xxxil,  2  (which,  however.  Is  omitted  In  the 
Sept.).  ia  in  favor  of  their  liavinK  been  norn,  and  it 
appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented  an  ex- 
ception to  the  almost  universal  practice  of  Asiatic*, 
both  in  ancient  '  ~.    .    . 

len  is  implied  in  Judg. 


EAK-KDJGS 

■I*,  M.  wImts  koM  eir^ingi  are  nuntlaDed  u  db- 
liactivfl  of  U»  I>hm>e1itUb  tribes.  Tbe  mon  of  E([7pt 
i]»  ->-»-!■— I  Avm  Ihe  nue  of  tar-rings ;  but  how  ex- 

■hown  k^  the  precediDg  group  or  heads  of  difiennt  for- 
ognen,  collected  tmai  the  Egyptian  moDumenls.  By 
thii  klao  the  uaual  rocmt  of  ths  most  ancient  oroa- 
menta  of  thii  description  ara  sufficiently  displayed. 
ThoM  worn  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  w«rr  Lr„-a.  ruund, 
aii^He  hoops  of  gold,  rrom  one  inch  and  a  liulf  to  two 
laebca  and  one  third  in  diameter,  and  frequently  of 
Mill  grsMar  siu,  or  made  of  six  single  rings  soldered 
lDg«lber,  Socb  probablv  was  the  tound  ngii  of  the 
Hebmn.  Among  persons  of  high  or  royal  ranli  tbe 
omaiasiit  wu  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  an  asp,  whose 
bodjr  was  of  gold  aet  vith  precious  stones.  Silver  ear- 
riags  han  also  been  found  at  Thebes,  either  pUln 
hoopt  like  tbe  ear-rings  of  gold,  or  sbnple  studs.     The 


e 


AiKtenl  lilgTptlaa  Ear-rlags. 
aodent  Aasyriaiu,  both  men  and  women,  wore  ear- 
rings   of  txqnisite   shape  and  linlsh,  especially  tbe 
hingi,  and  those  on  tbe  later  monuments  an  generally 
Id  tbe  fonn  of  a  rmss  (Uyard,  Ximtcth,  ii,  234,  250). 


EARTH 

hot  with  tbe  sprig  reversed.  This  pair  of  au-ringi  li 
suited  for  a  lady  of  nealtb ;  so  also  is  the  second,  which 
resembles  the  foimer,  excepting  that  it  tias  a  large 
pearl  in  the  place  of  the  diamond  drop  and  wraatb,  and 
that  tbe  diamonds  of  the  spiig  are  set  in  gold.  No.  S 
is  a  side  view  of  the  same.  Tbe  next  contbta  of  gold, 
and  an  emerald  pierced  through  the  middle,  with  a 
small  diamond  nbove  tbe  emerald.  Emeralds  are  gen- 
erally {Herced  in  Egypt,  and  spoiled  by  Ibis  process  as 
mucii  as  by  not  being  cut  with  facets.  The  Ust  is  of 
gold,  with  a  small  mhy  in  the  centre.  The  ruby  is 
set  in  line  tiligree-worli:,  which  is  sDrroouded  l>y  fifteen 
balls  of  gold.  To  the  seven  lower  balls  are  suspended 
as  many  circular  tart"  (ifod.  Eg.  it.  401).  Tbe  mod- 
ern Oriental  ear-riuRB  are  more  usually  jewelled  drops 
or  pendents  than  circlets  of  gold,  but  sometimes  they 
consist  of  a  small  ronnd  plate  of  silver  or  gold  sus- 
pended from  a  small  ring  inserted  mto  the  ear  (Kitio, 
Picl.  BibU,  note  on  Exod.  xxxii,  3).  This  circular 
plate  (aboDt  the  site  of  a  halfpenny)  is  either  marked 
with  fanciful  figures  or  set  with  small  stones.  It  ia 
tbe  same  kind  of  thing  which  in  that  country  (Meso- 
potamia) Is  worn  as  a  nose-Jewel,  and  in  it  we  perhaps 
And  the  Hebrew  ear-ring,  which  is  denoted  by  the 
same  word  that  describes  a  DOs»jewel.  Jewels  were 
sometimes  attached  to  the  rings :  they  were  called 
P'^C^wS  (f^m  r]^3,  to  imp),  a  word  rendered  in  Judg. 
viii,  26,  Sept.  op/j/™o(,Vulg.  moniSa,  A.V.  "collars;" 
and  in  Isa.  iii,19,  ia0tiia,lorquti,  "chains."  The  site 
of  tbe  ear-rings  still  worn  In  Eastern  countries  for  ex- 
ceeds what  is  usual  amnn^  ourselves  (Harmer's  Obter. 
nuwfu,  iv,  p.  311,  314),  hence  they  formed  a  handsome 
present  (Jo;i  xtii,  11)  or  oiTering  to  the  service  of  God 
(Num.  xxKl,  50).     See  JeweU 

The  ear-ring  appears  to  bave  been  regarded  with 
superstitious  reverence  as  an  amulet :  thus  it  is  named 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  versiani  Kl^n;;,  a  halg 
thug:  and  in  Isa.  iii,  20  the  word  B''anV,  prop,  nmu- 
leti,  is  rendered  in  the  A.V.,  after  the  Sept.  and  VuIr., 
far-ringi.  On  this  acconnt  tbey  were  surrendered 
along  with  the  Idols  by  Jacob's  houMhold  (Qen.  xiXT, 
i).  Chardin  deecrilies  ear-rings,  with  talismanic  fig- 
ures and  character*  on  them,  as  still  existing  in  the 
East  (Brown's  AntiqiMit,  ii,  SOb).     See  Amdlet. 

Ban.     See  Ear. 

BaTth,  properlv  the  name  of  tbe  planet  on  which 
we  dwell.     See  (Ieourafiit. 

1.  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus  rendered  in 
the  A.  v.,  both  of  whicb  are  rendered  by  yr}  in  tbe 
Sept.,  and  this  yi)  is  rendered  by  "earth," 
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Lane  tboa  deacrilwa  those  now  worn  by  Egyptian  fe- 
Bika;  "Of  wrings  {'hatal')  there  Is  a  great  varie- 
ty. Some  of  tbe  mote  usual  kinds  are  here  lepresenl- 
ad.  Tbefitst  tsofdianwnds  set  in  silver.  It  consists 
sf  a  drop  suspended  within  a  wreath  hanging  from  a 
sprig.  The  badi  of  the  silver  is  gilt,  to  prevent  its 
being  tarnished  by  peTV|dntioa.  Tbe  specimen  here 
fiveB  is  that  tat  the  right  ear;  Hs  fellow  is  similar, 
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IT^^X,  adamah', 
or  ground,  particularly  as  l>eing  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  hence  the  expression  n^'HK  ::'■!*,  lit.  "  man  of 
tbe  ground,"  for  an  agriculturint  (Uen.  ix,  £0).  The 
fart*  supplied  the  elementary  subsunce  of  which 
man's  body  waa  formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  ado. 
miA  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  ety- 
mological connection  (Gen.  ii,  7).  See  Adah.  The 
opinion  that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
amonif  tbe  Greelis  (Hesiod,  Op.  ft  Di.  fil,  TOj  Plato, 
19),  the  Romans  (Vlruil,  (^foig.  ii.  341 ;  Ovid, 
Mel.  i,  8i),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  10), 
and  other  ancient  nations.  It  ia  evidently 
based  on  tbe  aliservatinn  of  the  material  into 
which  the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job 
x,  9;  Eccl.  zii,  7).  The  law  prescribed 
earth  as  the  material  out  of  which  allan 
were  to  be  raised  (Exod.  xx,  24)  i  Bilhr 
{Sgmb.  i,  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adams  others,  with  mora  reason,  com- 
pare the  ara  de  cripiU  of  the  Romans  (Ovid, 
Tritt.  V,  6,  9  i  Horace,  Od.  iii,  8,  4,  5),  and 
view  it  as  a  precept  of  simplicity.  Naa- 
oibq'i  request  for  two  mules'  burden  of  earth 
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(!  Kingi  T,  17)  WIS  bu«d  od  tb«  idea  that  JoboTali, 
like  the  heatlMii  dsHtes,  wx  a  local  god,  and  coold 
be  woTsbipped  accoptablj  onlj  do  bU  own  khI.  See 
OBouNor 

2.  More  generally  yi^  e'rew,  which  la  explained 
by  Von  BoUlen  (lntrod.la  O'en.  il,  6)  a)  meaning  ety- 
mologiully  the  loie  in  oppoeilion  to  the  Ugh,  i.  e.  the 
Leaven.  It  ia  applied  in  a  more  or  lou  extended 
KD>4 :  1,  to  the  whole  wrald  (Gen.  i,  1) ;  3,  to  Und  aa 
oppoaed  [u  aea  (Gen.  i,  10)  ;  S,  to  ■  munlry  (Uen.  Jtxi, 
3:2);  4,  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxlii,  to);  and,  6.  to 
the  ground  on  which  a  man  atanda  {Gen.  xxxiii,  S) ; 
alao,  in  a  more  general  view.  G,  to  "  Uu  MaHtanlt  fff 
Ike  fOTlh"  (Gee.  vi,  11 ;  xi,  1);  7,  to  heaHiem  eoimlria. 
aa  diatinguiihed  lioni  the  land  of  Urael,  eapecially 
during  tbe  theocracy;  i.  e.  all  Iba  roit  of  tbe  world 
excepting  Israel  (S  Kings  xvlii,  2S;  2  Chron.  liil,  9, 
etc.)i  particularly  the  empire  of  Chsldiaa  and  Aeavria 
(Ezra  i,  2) ;  8,  In  tbe  New  Testament  eBpecially,  "  the 
earth"  appeara  in  oar  tranaladon  aa  applied  to  the  land 
of  Judaa.  Aa  in  many  of  (faeae  paaaagea  It  might 
■eam  oa  if  tha  habitable  globe  were  intended,  the  uee 
of  ao  ambigaana  a  term  ■>  "  the  earth"  abould  have 
bean  avoided,  and  tbe  original  rendered  by  "  tbe 
Und,"  aa  in  Lav.  xxv,  S3 1  Im.  x,  33,  and  elaewherc. 
Thla  la  tbe  aenee  which  tbe  original  baara  in  Matt. 
xiiii,36;  xivii,4iij  Hark  iv,33:  LDkeiv,25i  xxi, 
23:  Rom-  'X,  28;  Jamea  v,  17.  9.  Finally,  in  a  apir- 
Itual  aense.  the  ward  U  employed  (in  the  N.  T.)  in  con- 
timat  with  heaven,  to  denote  Ibings  earthly  and  carnal 
(John  iii,  31 ;  Colwi.  iii.  1,  2).     See  Weniyaa,  Symbol. 

To  demand  earth  and  vialer  wis  a  castom  of  the  an- 
cient I'erelana,  by  which  they  required  a  people  lo  ac- 
knQwledKe  their  dominion;  Nebucbodonuaor,  in  the 
Greek  of  Judith  (ii,  7),  comnianda  llolofernea  to  march 
aguinsl  the  people  of  Ihe  West,  w'      '     '      '       '       ' 
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■poke  of  It  aa  a  >[dendid  palace  reatlng  upon  Hi  mail^ 
pUlara  (2  Sam.  xxil,  8;  Paa.  Izsv,  3;  dw,  6;  Pror. 
viii,  2&-3S).  The  Greek  and  Roman  writan  (Heaiod, 
TAeagn.  116  aq. ;  Ovid,  Mtta>*.  Ibrq.;  comp.  Knae)<. 
Prop.  Ev.  1,  ID  [Sanchnniathon,  ed.  Urelli,  p.  9  aq.j; 
ZendaveaU,  i,  170  aq.)  aleo  vary  in  their  repreeenta* 
tiona  on  Ibie  point,  deacribing  tbe  earth  aomelimea  as 
an  oldong  aquare,  aometimea  a*  a  cube,  »om<-thnea  aa 
a  pyramid.  aonieCimeB  as  a  rKLimyt,  or  outirread  man- 
tle. (See  Eicbhom,  Urgack.  ed.  Ga<.1er.  KUrnb.  1790; 
UOderlein  m.-UnUrr.  vli,  50  iq. ;  Beck,  WfUgack.  I, 
99  aq.;  Bauer,  Hebr.  Myllul.  i,  B»  Fq.;  De  Wettr, 
Bibl.  Dogm.  p.  76  aq. ;  Baumgarten-Cmaiua,  Bill.  Tt'- 
olog.  p.  26<  eq.;  CAIIn,  HOI.  Theal.  1, 166;  Uignot,  In 
the  Mtmoira  dt  TA  cad.  du  Inter,  xxxlv,  £.".1  aq. :  Ad- 
quetd,  OmpnelAat,  i.  100  aq. ;  Jobannaeo,  Dit  ti-mog. 
AiHicUtn  d.  Indrr  u.  H>br.  Altona,  1838  \  Dorncdfm, 
Eicbbum't  h^t.  X,  284  aq.,  646  Fq. ;  Gleaner,  In  tho 
mmciitt.  Soc.  (iorU,  vol,  ii ;  Corrodi.  Ifilr.  aim  itrn. 
Dadiai,  xviU,  IG  aq. ;  Link,  UnctU,  i.  2I»<  tq. ;  Wur- 
ner,  GuclticiU  d.  Urgtiek.  p.  496  eq. ;  Umbreit,  in  the 
Slad.  u.Kriiaat,  1830,  p.  189  aq. ;  Ballenetedt,  Du  Ur- 
null,  Bd  ed.  Qnedlinb.  1819;  Von  Scbrank.  Fksnt.- 
'hfolcff.  Erkiar.  drr  G  S-kdp/imyilage,  Augsburg,  1RZ9; 
Beke,  SfKarckn  in  Primaal  llinory,  Lond.in,  1834 ; 
Burton,  Vim  <\flhe  Crtalioi,  l^ndon.  IS:*;  Tholucfc, 
Lilrrar.  Ataeig.  ISSS,  Ko.  G7-78;  Keil,  apologia  Mo*. 
aJitioait,  Dorpat,  1839 ;  Benner,  IM  eaitvra  Ijrtigini 
rrrba  Utn.  {.  3,  Gieaa.  1739 ;  Burmeialer,  Grirk.  d. 
■hbpftng.  Upa.  1843;  Watnkeyn,  Katmot  Biinm 
rimma.1846;  Gogvel,  Trapr.  if.  G'riefir,  ii, '.»7.)    S«a 
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demand  earth  and  water  of  Che  Scytbiana ,  and  Hega- 
byaua  required  the  same  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedo- 
OU,  in  tbe  name  of  Dariua.  Polyblua  and  PluUrch 
notice  thla  castom  among  Iho  Peralana.  Some  believe 
that  theae  aymbolical  deiiianda  denoted  dominion  of 
tbe  earth  and  aea ;  otbera,  that  the  earth  repreaented 
tbe  food  received  from  it,  com  and  (ruita ;  the  water, 
drink,  which  la  tbe  aecond  part  of  human  nouriabment. 
EccluB.  XV,  IG,  In  much  tbe  lame  senae,  saya,  "The 
Lord  hatb  set  fire  and  water  before  thee ;  stretch  forth 
thy  hand  onto  whether  thou  wilt ;  and  ch.  xxxix, 
"Kre  and  water  are  the  most  necessary  things 
111*."  Fire  and  water  were  considered  I))'  the  aocit 
aa  the  lint  princlplea  of  the  generation,  birth,  and 
prea^rvatlon  of  man.  Proacrlbed  persona  were  de- 
barred from  their  use ;  aa,  on  tbe  contrary,  wivea  in 
their  nuptial  ceremoiiieB  were  obliged  to  touch  them. 
See  Element. 

II.  The  idea  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  bad  of  the 
figure  of  tbe  eirtb  can  only  be  conjectured  from  inci- 
dental binta  occaaionllv  given  In  Scripture  (laa.  xl,  ^3; 
Prov.  viii,  27 ;  Job  xxvi,  10;  Paa.  xxlv.  2 ;  cxxxvi.  61. 
From  these  passages,  taken  together,  aays  Roi'mmUller 
{AUerlkiantk.  1,  i,  133  aq.),  we  obtain  the  notion  of  the 
eartb'a  disk  aa  circular,  riaing  out  of  tbe  water,  and 
antrounded  with  the  ocean,  the  heaven  being  spread 
over  it  as  a  canopy.  Though  floating  free  in  tbe 
boundleae  Immeniiity  of  Kpace,  ret,  through  tbe  Crea- 
tor'a  might.  It  remains  flrmly  Axed,  without  moving 
(iChmn.  xvii,30;  Paa.iclii.l;  civ,  S;  ixix,!)0).  It 
is  rather  Inconclusive,  however,  lo  inf 
nations  of  the  earth's  Hgnro  twm  nhaC 
nothing  more  than  the  bold  imagery  of  poets.  Some 
have  aupposed  that  ao  long  as  the  Helirewa  were  a  no- 
madic race,  they  conceived  of  tbe  earth  aa  resembling 
■  round  lent,  with  the  expanse  as  its  covering;  but 
that  In  later  times,  when  domiciled  in  Palestine,  they 
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See  PoT^ 


Baitliqaake  (ti?^,  ra'niA,  a  thvking,  miirpet). 
Tbe  proximate  cause  of  earthquakes,  though  by  no 

of  internal  beat  or  Hre.  That  tbe  aarib  was  once  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  a  vast  internal  power  springing 
probalily  from  the  development  of  aublerranean  or 
central  heat,  tbe  elevations  and  depresaions,  and  the 
generally  scarred  and  torn  chancier  of  it>  exterior 
make  aufficiently  evident.  A  power  aimilar  in  kind, 
but  more  rcstrictrd  in  degree,  la  atiU  at  woric  in  the 
bowela  of  the  earth,  and  occualonall}'  breaka  down  all 
Inrriers  and  dcvastalea  certain  parts  of  the  world. 
There  la  good  reason  for  holding  that  earthquakes  am 
closely  connected  with  volcinic  agency.  Both  proba- 
bly spring  from  the  eame  cause,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  one  miiibty  influence  operating  to  srmcwhat  dia- 
aimilar  results.  Volcanic  agency,  therefore,  ia  an  in- 
dication of  earthquakes,  and  traces  of  the  (Int  may  be 
taken  as  bidications  of  tbe  existence  (either  present  or 
past,  Bctoat  or  poaeible)  of  the  latter.  (See  Hitch- 
cock's Ctolngg,  p.  234  sq.)  1'ho  manifestation  of  these 
awful  pbonoroena  ia  reatrictcd  in  its  range.  Accord- 
ingly, geologiatt  have  laid  down  certain  volcanic  rs- 
giona  or  landa  within  which  this  manifestation  takea 
place.  Over  these  re^-ions  various  traces  irf  volcanic 
agency  are  found,  such  aa  either  gaaeona  vapors,  or 
hot  apriniia,  or  bltunilnous  substances,  and  in  some 
insUnces  (occasionally)  active  volcanoea.  Several 
soureea  of  bitumen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in  the  Per- 
sian mountaina,  near  the  Khariin,  and  at  Bushire,  aa 
well  as  along  the  EnphraUs.  At  Bit,  eapecially,  oik 
the  Isst-mendoned  river,  it  exiats  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and,  having  been  much  used  fhon  tbe  earlicet  Umea, 
seems  inexhaustible.  Abundant  traces  of  it  are  alao 
to  lie  aeen  amid  the  ruins  and  over  tbe  entire  vicinit}' 
of  Ilillah.  tbe  ancient  Babylon.  Syria  and  Palestine 
Bl-)und  in  volcanic  apprarancea.  Between  the  river 
Jordan  and  Damiiacus  lies  a  volcanic  tract  The  en. 
tire  countri-  ai-out  the  Dead  Sea  presenta  indubitable 
tokcn:<  of  volcanic  agency.  Accordingly,  these  places 
come  within  one  of  the  volcanic  regions.  The  chief 
of  these  are,  (I)  that  which  ext«nds  from  tba  Caspian 
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'•a  U  tba  Aaons ;  (!)  from  tfaa  AlsnUui  I>1«  to  tha 
Mum:  (S)  that  of  tha  Andw ;  <4)  the  African  ;  (a) 
>•  taluiilu.-.  !;vrLi  aod  Pmlcatine  arc  embncad  w'lth- 
1  ibe  lint  band,  tad  tbeBe  ccmntriea  have  not  unCra- 
IJfinlj  bHiD  sulject  to  earthqiukea.     (See  StanU}', 

<ifrit.p.S79,»t!l,9Sa,3G8;  Volnev,  TVor.  1,^81  j  Ka- 
ifmr,  Anwa,  p-  2U6).     8m  Palutihe. 

Ikit  eutbqiwkH  won  Bnumg  the  exlnordiaaiy 
AtnoatBa  of  PjlMtine  ID  and*nt  tinin  is  nhown  in 
Lbfir  bdaf:  an  demcDt  in  the  poetical  imager;  of  the 
llf'nvt,  anil  ■  •oarce  of  religiona  admonition  and 
bruBt  rmotion.  An  eerthquakE,  when  great,  over- 
RTBiisd  rbsnges  Ihs  surface  of  the  earth,  subverting 
amnuiiB,  hilli.  and  rockf.  linking  tome  parts,  eleva- 
EDii  Minn,  altering  the  course  irfriren.  iDBkinjr  ponds 
i-H  lakM  on  di7  landa,  and  drying  op  Ihoae  that  al- 
mir  cxHted:  and  is  therefore  a  proper  symbol  of 
jrvl  fer^i^iomM  or  changes  in  the  goremment  or  po- 
Utnl  inrld  (Hrb.  xii,  16).  See  Wemyu,  Sgmbolicai 
Dirt,  t.  T.      In  Psalm  xviii,  7,  we  read,  "  Then  the 

inta  •hooic  and  tmnblcd :  the  fonudatiDna  alio  of  the 
I  shaken,  because  he  was  irroth" 


,i,6;  Nab.  i, 


2o),      it  was 


to  uiBatoral  transition  tliat  any  signal  dlfiplay  of  the 
win,  soienigntT.  or  goodaess  of  Providence  should 
t*  fcntold  in  connection  with,  and  accompenied  as  by 
olhn  ligu  in  tha  heavpna  above  or  on  the  esrtb  be- 
lus,  ■«  by  eartbqoakes  aud  their  fe:irfnl  concomitants 
iwe  Joel'ii.fH:  Matt  jiiiv,7,29).  Earthquakes  are 
■M  ubequenlly  attended  with  dasurea  of  the  earth's 
■   ■  ■  corded  in  connection 

n  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num. 
iri.  11:  oxup.  JoMrphus,  Ant.  iv,  S,  3J.  and  at  the  lime 
rf.«n  Lord'i  death  (Uatt.  xxvii,  SI) ;  the  Formar  may 
!■  panllrled  l>T  a  similar  occurrenca  atOppido.in  Ca- 
li:ra.  A.D.  17143.  where  the  aulh  gpened  to  the  ei- 
t«l  of  5<«  and  a  depth  of  mora  than  200  feet,  and 
Lnia  t>T  the  linking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagua  at  Lia- 
!•«.  Id'  ahkh  the  <(Ust  vr.>B  swallowed  up  (Pfaff, 
Sttoffmgiyack,  p.  Mb).  These  depressions  are  some^ 
ttnniB  a  veri'  large  scale;  tha  auhsidence  of  the  val- 
Wsf^ddin,  at  tha  •oathem  extremity  of  the  Dead 
wa.«uy  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake.  SiiniUr  de. 
\rrmatm  have  oeenrred  in  many  districta.  the  most  re- 
Butibk  liemg  tbe  suhmersioa  and  aubsequent  re-ele- 
ruim  oftiw  temple  ofSerapis  at  Puteoli.  The  Tre- 
liracy  of  eartbi|nikea  about  tha  OttA  Sea  is  testided 
■a  iki  aama  llela  (Uen.  lir,  2 ;  camp.  Jenme  ad  Isa, 
IT  .  Sh  .SniHiM.  The  awe  which  an  earthquake 
tmt  bib  to  inspire,  "conveying  the  idea  of  some 
uticnal  aadanliinited  danger'' (Humboldt's  Kotmoi, 
i  i\T),  rendend  it  a  tittiog  token  of  the  presence  of 
J>4rtab  (1  Kiags  xix.  II);  hence  it  ta  A^uently  no- 
t»d  in  maaectian  with  hia  appearance  (Judg.  v,  1 ;  2 
'«ai.iui.8i  P*a. Ixxi'ii.  18 ;  xcvii,«;  civ,33;  Amos 
'KK:  Hab.  iii,  10).  K.irthquakes,  together  with  thun- 
^,  lightning,  and  other  fsarful  phenomena  of  nature, 
I  ra  se  iiaall  portion  nf  the  stock  of  materials  which 
»  Btatpnten  of  th:  German  rationalistic  school  em- 
)i^T  nit  no  leM  llbertlity  than  conltdencn  in  order 
l>  MpiaiB  after  tbrir  manner  aventa  recorded  in  the 
^'ilparea  which  have  been  comnKoly  referred  to  the 
asalliM  agency  of  Cod.  Heiel,  Paulus,  and  other 
■ncl*-*xpk>den  would,  bat  for  thia  reaonree,  find 
*i^"accaplioa  gone.''  But,  If  there  is  reason  for 
U  «it«n*nt  that  truth  hi  sometimes  atranger  than 
*■»■*,  It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  ohwrved  that 
^VDMaraP'oiuteB  are  most  QDnatnral,  unlikely, 
"<  haalHi  1(111.      See  HiriICLRS. 

JU  first  vifilation  of  the  kind  recorded  as  having 
^puiil  toPaWtina  was  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (about 
IC.  MC),  wluB  Eli^h  (1  Kings  xlx,  II,  IE)  was  di- 
■*■*  to  go  forth  and  stand  npon  tha  mountain  Iwfore 
'A*nh:  "  And  behold  Jehovah  passed  by,  and  a  great 
^  «rrBg  wind  rent  the  moontains,  and  brake  In 
1>'«*>ltaroelub^re  Jehnvahi  but  Jehovah  waa  not 
)>  At  irtad :  and  after  the  wlm 
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Jehorah  was  not  in  the  earthquake:  and  after  the 
earthquake  a  fire;  but  Jehovah  was  not  in  tha  Are: 
and  efter  the  flra  a  still  small  voice."  A  terrible 
earthquake  took  place  "in  the  days  of  Uuiah,  king 
of  Judah"  (B,C.  781),  which  Joaepbua  (Ant.  n.  10,  4) 
saja  "  abook  tha  ground,  and  a  rent  was  made  in  tbe 
Temple,  ao  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  shone  through  it, 
which,  falling  upon  the  king's  face,  struck  him  with 
tbe  leprosy,"  a  punlsbmant  which  the  hii'loriun  lu- 
BCribes  to  tbe  wrath  of  God  consequent  on  Uziiah's 
usurpation  of  tbe  priest's  office.  Tbnt  tbii"  earthquake 
was  of  an  awful  character  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact  that  Zechariah  (xlv,  b)  thus  s[>caks  re^pectini;  it  i 
"  Ye  shall  Hee  as  ye  fled  from  before  the  earthquake  in 
tbe  da}^  of  Uiziah,  king  of  Judah :"  and  it  likewise 
appears  tram  Amos  (i,  1)  that  the  event  wss  so  strik- 
iiig,  and  left  such  deep  impressions  on  men's  minds, 
as  to  become  a  sort  of  epoch  from  which  to  date  and 
reckon;  the  prophet's  words  are,  "two  years  before 
tbe  earthquake."  See  Uzziah.  From  Zech.  Tin;  A 
«a  are  led  to  Infer  that  a  great  convulsion  took  place 
at  thia  time  in  tbe  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain  be- 
ing split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between  its  lummits. 
Josephna  records  somethingof  the  sort,  but  bis  account 
is  by  no  means  clear,  for  his  words  (rsi"  iipauc  airop- 
payiivat  to  ^jitau  rov  rati  T^v  Bimu)  can  hardly 
mean  the  mittm  kcdf  qf  At  tmnmtain,  as  Whiston 
seems  to  think,  but  the  half  of  the  vattm  nuwRfaiu,  L 
e.  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear 
why  this  height  particularly  should  lie  termed  the 
iceittrn  mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the  Mount 
of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the  earthquake.  Hit- 
zig  {Comm.  m  Ztch.)  suggests  that  the  name  p-'nci, 
"cormplum,"  may  have  originated  at  this  time,  tbe 
rolling  duwnof  thesideofthebill,aade>criliedby  Jo- 
sepbus,  entitling  it  to  be  described  as  tbe  dtllroying 
fnounfaiD,  in  tbe  sense  in  which  the  term  occura  in  Jet 
11,  So.     See  AzAL, 

The  only  important  or  clear  earthqoskc  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  (except  the  doubtful  one  of 
Matt,  xxviil,  2)  is  that  which  happened  at  the  cruci* 
flxlon  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  (Matt.  xxvli,50-l; 
comp.  Luke  xxiii,  44-6;  Mark  xv,  M).  The  concomi- 
tant darkness  is  most  naturally  held  to  have  been  an 
attendant  on  the  earthquake.  Earthquakes  are  not 
seldom  attended  by  accompaniments  which  obscure 
the  light  of  day  during  \ta  in  this  case  from  tbe  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hour,  that  is,  from  12  o'clock  at  noon  to  B 
o'clock  P.M.)  several  hours.  If  thia  ia  the  fact,  then 
the  record  Is  consistent  with  natural  phenomena,  and 
the  darkneaa  which  aceptics  have  pleaded  agiiinat 
speaks  actually  In  favor  of  the  credibility  of  the  Go»- 
pel.     Kow  it  ia  well  known  to  naturatlata  that  eucb 

matkablo  volcanic  eruption  took  place  on  the  littb  of 
January,  18.16,  in  the  volcano  of  CosegUina,  aituated  in 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  (usually  called  tbe  coast  of  Con- 
chogna),  in  Central  America.  The  eruption  was  pi». 
ceded  by  a  rumbling  noise,  accompanied  by  a  column 
of  smoke  which  i^Hued  from  the  mountain,  increasing 
until  it  assumed  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  large 
dense  cloud,  which,  when  viewed  at  tho  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  appeared  like  an  Immense  plume  of  feath- 
ers, rising  with  considerable  velocity,  snd  expanding 
in  every  dirertion.  In  the  course  of  the  two  fbllow- 
in-^  days  several  shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt;  tha 
morning  of  the  12A  rose  fine  and  clear,  bnt  a  dens* 
cloud  of  a  pyramidal  form  waa  observed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volcano.  This  gradually  ascended,  and  by 
II  o'clock  A.M.  It  had  spread  over  the  whole  firma- 
ment, entirely  olwcnring  the  light  of  day.  the  darkness 
equalling  in  intensity  that  of  the  mo!it  clouded  night: 
this  darkness  continued  with  tittle  intermission  for 
three  days ;  during  tha  whole  time  a  Una  black  pow- 
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der  contibued  U>  foil.  This  duknus  eitended  otbt 
half  of  Centnl  America,  The  coDVulaioD  wai  inch  u 
to  change  the  outline  of  the  coast,  turn  the  amne  of  a 
river,  and  furm  twu  new  islands.  Fnciul)'  onklogoui 
phenomena  were  exhiljitadonoccaBlaiu  ofearlbqiukee  j 
Ibat  tuih  pluce  (t  Cartago,  in  Central  America,  when 
there  prevailvd  a  dt'nso  black  fog.  which  lasted  lor 
three  days  (^RecnatioKi  in  I'igiical  UeograpJ^.  p.  382). 
In  tlie  ease  of  the  volcanic  eruption  which  overwhelm- 
ed Hcrculaneuin  and  Pompeii  (A.D.  79),  we  iearn  from 
the  younger  ?liny  that  a  dense  column  of  vapor  was 
flr«i  Men  rising  vertically  from  Veiuviui,  and  then 
spreading  itself  out  laterally,  eo  that  its  upper  portion 
rescmliled  the  beud,  and  ita  lower  the  trunk  of  a  pine. 
This  black  cloud  wa*  pierced  occasionally  by  flashes 
of  lire  as  vivid  as  lightning,  succeeded  by  darkaesa 
Tnore  profound  Chun  ni^ht,  and  ashes  fell  even  at  Mi- 
Mntim.  These  appearances  a^ree  perfectly  with  th«e 
witneasod  in  more  recent  eruptions,  especially  those  of 
Hnnte  Nnovo  in  1588,  ond  Vcsutiub  in  1B22.  Indeed 
earthquakea  appear  to  exert  a  very  marked  influence 
on  OUT  Btmospbere :  among  other  elTecta,  Lyell  (Prin- 
dpUt  ofGniogs,  \,  100)  enumerates  sudden  gusts  of 
wind,  interrupted  l)y  dead  calms;  evolution  of  electric 
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months  (Joel  ii,  30, 31).  Otiier  interpreters,  hi 
understand  the  earthquake  in  Hstt.  xxvii.  M 
txen  merely  some  special  and  supernatural  o[ 
of  God,  in  attsstatlcn  of  tlie  morvelloug  work  tt 
in  progress,  producin 
med  iate  Iocs  lity ,  and 
consternation  in  the  minds  of  tiie  immediate  actors: 
hence  there  is  do  other  historical  allusion  to  it.  This 
view  is  cotinmied  hy  its  tieing  in  the  second  case  col 
nectedwitb  the  angel's  descent  (Malt,  xxviii,  2;  com| 
1  Sam.  xiv,  15).  Like  the  one  that  occurred  at  Phi 
ippi  (Acts  xvi,  IG).  it  is  perhaps  to  lie  regarded  as 
Bomawhat  exceptional  phenomenon,wrought  fora  spe- 
cific purpose,  and  consequently  very  limited  as  to  iti 
sphere  of  action.  Kor  dots  it  appear  from  any  noticef 
^Scripture  that  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  in  the 
wdinary  and  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  played  more 
than  a  vcrj'  occasional  and  subordinate  part  in  th( 
scflTWs  and  transactions  of  sacred  history.  Treatisei 
In  Latin  on  the  earthquake  at  our  Saviour's  passion 
have  been  written  liv  Berger  (Viteb.  1710),  Posner 
(Jen.l(>72),Schmeriauch  (Lubben.  1756),  Schmid  (J( 
1683).     See  Dahkhebs. 

Ad  earthquake  devanlated  Judsa  some  years  (31) 
before  the  birth  of  uur  Lord,  at  the  time  of  the  b4iltlc 
of  Actium,  which  Joaephns  (Ant.  xv,  52)  rep<; 
such  "as  had  not  liappened  it  any  other  tim< 
brought  great  destruction  upon  the  cattle  in  th. 
try.     About  ten  thousand  men  also  perished  by  the 
fall  of  houses."      Jeromo  writes   of  an  urtbquaki 
which,  in  the  time  of  his  childhood  (about  A.D.  BIS), 
destroyed  Rabbsth  Moab  (Jerome  on  Iiaiah,  xv).    Tht 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  speak  of  earthquakes 
In  Palestine,  stating  that  they  new  nut  only  fiirmida- 
b]e,lmt  frequent     In  IKH  an  earthquake  sboak  Jeru- 
salem, and  injured  the  chapel  of  the  nativity  at  Bethbi- 
hem.     In  1837 (Jan.  ]).1erusalem  audita  vicinity 
visited  by  severe  shocks  of  earthquake,  yet  the 
remains  without  «criou<  Injury  from  these  subter 
■n  causes.    This  lai^l  earthquake  totally  oveitlirei 
Tillage  of  Safe<I,  in  Galilee  (Thomson,  lAtnd  oad  Book, 
i,  42fl  sq.).      For  a  full  account  of  these  and  others,  af- 
fecting various  parW  of  Svria,  see  Kitto,  P^s'-  Hi*- 
n/Palfit.  vol.  ii,  cb.  iv.     Comp.  BulenKcr.  in  Graevii 
TliaavT.  V,  bli  tq. ;  Forbiger,  Ilandb.  d.  all.  Gtogr.  i, 
SSGsq. 

Bast  is  the  rendering  of  the  following  terms  in  tl 
Englisii  Bible.     Sec  GEOuRAnir. 

1.  ri"l?,  miirnfA',  properly  denotes  the  ritimg,  s 


of  the  sun,  and  strictly  coiresponda  with  the  Gr.  Avo' 

roXi|,  and  the  Lat.  oiitui.     it  ia  used  tro^dcally  for 

the  eut  IndeHnitely  (l'<«.  ciii.  IS;  Dan.  viii,  9;  Amo* 

viii,  12,  etc.);  also  detinilely  for  some  place  in  reW 

»  to  othOTS,  thus,  "The  Lnd  of  tlie  rasi,''  i.  e.  tfaa 

intry  lying  to  the  east  of  Syria,  the  Elymais  (Zech, 

i,  7);  "the  east  of  Jericho"   (Josb.  iv,  IE>);  "the 

t  gate"  (Neb.  lil,  SO),  and  adverbially  "eaEtwsrd" 

(1  CbroD.  vii,  28;  ix,  ii,  ale.).     Sometimes  the  full 

expression  DCd-rriTn,  ms-ruc,  is  used  (indelinitely, 

Isa.  xli,  2S;  deiinitely,  Jndg.  xi,18).     See  below. 

!.  0*1^,  jle'dsn  (with  iu  modiflcations),  prrperly 
neans  icAol  is  in  frail  of,  befort  (comp.  Pra.  cxm.Is, 
i ;  Isa.  ix,  11  [12]).  As  the  Hebrews,  in  pointing  out 
he  quarters,  looked  towards  the  east,  C7~./or«,  caran 
■o  signify  the  east,  as  'I'iriK,  btkiad,  tlie  v»t,  and 
j->n;,  Ikt  li/M  Aond,  the  soudi.  In  this  sense  Itdiia 
a  used  (a)  indelinitely,  Gen.  li,  £;  xiii,  U,  etc. ;  (A) 
-elatively,  Num.  xxxjv,  11,  etc. ;  (c)  deiinitely,  to  i1c- 
lote  the  regions  lying  to  the  east  of  Palesdne  (Gen. 
cxix,  1 1  Num.  xxiii,  T ;  Isa.  ix,  11 ;  rometimes  in  (ho 
full  form,  D^15-)'^!t,  "batdofHe  fatf'  (Gen  xxv,  6), 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  denominated  D;ip"3a, 
"rtUdmofOutiut."     See  Bsnk-K  edkh. 

Somethnes  bdm  and  mumcA  are  ured  together  (e. 
g.  ExDd.xxvii,18;  JoFh.lix,12),wblcbir,  after  all, 
not  so  tautological  as  it  appears  to  Le  in  our  transla- 
tion "on  the  east  ride  eastward."  Bearing  In  mind 
this  etymological  distinction,  it  is  natural  that  irdem 
should  be  Ufrd  when  the^iiirr'  quarters  of  the  world 
are  described  (asin  Gen.  xiii,  M;  xxvii>,14;  Jobxxiil, 
8,  9 ;  Exek.  xlvii,  18  sq.),  and  ni'iroM  when  the  nut 
is  only  diatingulshed  from  the  losf  (Josh,  xi,  8;  Paa. 
I,  1;  clil,  12;  cxiii,  8;  Zech.  viil,  7),  or  &om  some 
otberonequaTteT(Dan.Tiii,  9;  xi,  44  ;  Amoa  viii,  IS); 
exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  In  Pta.  cvii,  S,  and  Isa. 
xliii,  5,  each,  howereT,  admitting  of  explanation. 
Af:ain,  ktdcm  is  used  in  a  rtrictly  geographical  sense 
to  describe  a  spot  or  coimtiy  immediately  hffon  an- 
utlier  in  sn  easterly  directi<in ;  hence  it  occors  In  Fuch 
passages  as  Gen.  Ii,  8;  iii,  24;  xi,  S;  xiii,  II;  xxT, 
6;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the  tenn, 
as  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxv,  6,  eailiraTd,  mte  At  land 
ofKrdtm),  to  the  lands  lying  immediately  easlward  of 
Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopotamia.  Babylonia,  etc.; 
on  the  other  hand,  mizrach  is  used  of  thc_^r  east  with 
a  less  definite  i.ignificati"n  (Isa.  xli,  !,  SI>;  xliii,  5: 
xlvl,  II).  In  describing  atpKl  or  (firrcttoii,  the  terms 
are  used  iiidiflercntly  (comp.  krdna  in  Lev.  i,  16.  and 
Josh,  vii, 2,  with  mtrack  in  2  Cbron.  v,  lS,and  1  Chron. 
V,  10).     See  West,  etc. 

■'  The  East"  la  the  name  given  by  the  andcnt  He- 
lirewa  to  a  certain  region,  without  any  regard  tn  iti 
relation  to  the  fartem  port  of  the  hearenr,  compre- 
hending not  only  Arabln  I>ei<erta  and  the  lands  nf 
Moab  and  Ammon,  which  really  lay  to  the  rut  of  PuU 
estine,  but  alao  Armenia,  AsF}-ria,  Meropotamia.  B.tl>- 
ylonia,  and  Chaldea,  which  were  riluated  rather  to 
the  north  thsn  the  eart  of  Judna.  Its  geographical 
lioundariea  include  .''yria,  the  countries  leyond  the 
Tigris  and  Euphralrs,  and  the  shnns  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  of  the  ArHl>lan  Gulf.  Tbe  name  given  to 
this  entire  region  Iw  the  Hebrews  was  D^p  T*^** 
(»vnro\q),  or  the  land  of  Kedem  or  East ;  hy'the  Hab- 
ylonlans  it  waa  called  3^;.  or  'Ape^ia,  Arabia.  Its 
miscellaneous  population  were  called  by  the  formec 
"sons  of  the  East,"  or  OrienUdt,  and  by  Ihe  tatter 
cither  Arabtinu,  or  the  "pet^le  of  the  Weft."  The 
Jews  themselves  also  apply  la  them  the  Bahykmian 
name  In  some  of  tlieir  l-ooks  written  after  the  Capdv. 
Ity  (2Ch:on.  xxii,l;  Neb.  li,  9).  The  Arabs  ancient- 
ly denominated  tliemaelvea,  and  do  to  tbia  day,  by 
either  of  these  names.  To  this  region  belong  the 
"  kings  of  the  East"  (Isa.  six,  U ;  Jer,  utv,  19-26, 


Heh,).  The  fDllowing  pusagei  may  suffice  aa  in- 
■taiices  Hhovin^  tlw  arbitmy  applicatiOD  of  the  teno 
"cut"  to  Uiia  region.  Balum  uys  tbtt  BftUk,  king 
of  Hiub,  had  bruu);bt  him  from  the  mountiiine  of  the 
t3t  (!f  nm.  xilii,  7),  L  e.  rnin  Pelhor  on  the  Eupliro- 
(CL  iMUih  places  Syria  in  the  sait  (ix,  II), "  the  Sar- 
ins fiMn  the  BUt"  (tiiabop  Lowth).  The  dlitincdon 
IMiiM  evident  In  Gen.  xxix,l,  "Jacob  came  unto  the 
liadof  the  children  of  the  Eart."  It  occun  again  in 
Jadi;.  Ti,  3,  "  Even  th*  cbildnn  of  the  Eaat  came 
against  them"  (Sept.  oi  woi  ovnroXiv  ;  Vulg.  catrri 
OrifHtaliMM  notMiwM).  Ths  preceiling  &cta  enable  ub 
te  accoont  for  the  pniligiaaB  numben  of  penona  some- 
tinws  asHmLled  in  war  againat  the  laraelttea  (Judg, 
«i.6;  vii,12>,  " and  the  children  of  the  Eart  were  like 
giaaaboppcn  for  mullltDde."  and  Im  the  aatoniahing 
caraafce  recorded  (Judg.  riii,  10),  "there  fell 
dtnl  and  twenty  thonsand  men  that  drew  the  I 

tin^uisbed  foithtir  proflciency  in  Che  una  and  » 
(camp.  I  King!  i,  i,  SO),  and  were  addicted  in  the  time 
of  laaiah  to  luperatitiun  (Isa.  xxvi).     See  Arabia. 

The  east  aeemi  to  have  been  regarded  »  aymbolical 
af(£fi'iiiKs(lu.  ilvi,  11),  utbeland  alretcbed  out  in 
thcK  directiOM  without  any  known  limit.  In  Isa.  li, 
6,  the  boiue  of  Jacob  la  laid  to  be  "replenished  from 
the  east"  (QT^'O  1X33),  which  tome  explain  ai  refer- 
ring ID  wilchcrafl,  or  the  arta  of  divination  praetiaed  in 
the  Eaat.  while  othen,  with  greater  probability,  under- 
•tand  it  of  the  men  of  the  Eaat,  the  divincra  and  Kmth- 
•ajrtn  who  came  from  the  eaat(comp.  Job  XV,  3};  the 
correct  text  may,  however,  be  DOi^Q,  with  lorrtry, 
which  give*  a  better  aenH  (Gosenl  Thaaur.  p.  1193). 
Sm  WiTCHcnArr. 

>.  'AynrjXii.  lun-titt,  Thia  word  uaoally  occura  in 
the  plural,  and  without  the  article.  When,  therefore, 
we  read,  aa  in  Hatt.  ii,  I,  9,  that  "fiiiyDi  oiro  ivara- 
Awr  came  to  Jeraaalem  saying  we  have  aeen  his  star 
ir  ry  aynruXf,"  ne  are  led  to  auapect  some  apecial 
naaoo  fbr  nch  a  variation.  The  fonner  phrase  ia 
aatarally  rendered  as  equivalent  M  Oriental  Magi, 
■ad  the  indefinite  expression  la  to  be  explained  by  ref- 
etence  to  the  use  of  Dip  in  the  Old  Teat,  The  latter 
phraM  offen  gre  it«r  difficulty.  If  it  bo  taken  =  "  in 
the  eait,"  the  questions  arise  why  the  tingalar  and 
ont  the  customary  pluml  ahooid  be  used  ?  why  the  ar- 
ticle thoubl  be  added  ?  and  why  the  wiac  men  ahould 
have  seen  the  stir  in  the  taM  when  the  place  where 
the  <4iild  was  lay  to  the  irerf  of  their  locality  (unless, 
Sadaed,  iv  rp  avaroK" 


n  it  at 


refer). 


n);ftic  of  the  preceding  clanse:  they  inquired  for  the 
dald,  whom  they  knew  to  be  horn,  liecause  they  hud 
•eea  the  ri^  of  his  star,  the  signal  of  hia  birth.  A1- 
krd  objecta  to  thia,  that  for  auch  a  meaning  wd  should 
certainly  bt  ver.  9;  but 


[  EAST 

the  quarter  or  pmnt  nf  the  compass  (SvaroXai)  in 
which  it  lay.  In  confirniaUon  of  this,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed Ibat  in  the  only  passage  where  tlie  article  Is  pre- 
fixed to  trdtn  (Grn.  x,  .10),  the  term  ia  used  for  a  def- 
inite and  restricted  locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia. 
Sec  SrAH  IS  the  East. 

The  only  other  terms  rendered  ''eMSt"  in  the  Scri|h 
Cures  are  the  followiag:  niDin  (i:Aartiah',  pofleryX 
applied  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  improperly  called  "rati 
gate"  (Jer.  xix,  2),  hut  meaning  the  pottoni'  gate  (q. 
v.).  i.  e.  one  which  led  to  the  ■'  potlera'  field"  in  the 
valley  of  Hinoom  (see  Strong'e  tfann/mg  and  i^mti- 
lioH,  Appendix  ii,  p.  II).  See  jERUaALsx.  KSitS 
(moist',  a  going  forth,  aa  it  ia  elsewhere  usually  ren- 
dered), .  |i|dicd  poetically  to  aun-rite  (Paa.  Ixxv,  6) 
For  "  ea:  t-nind,"  "  rast-sea,"  tee  below. 

EAST,  TuitHtxd  TOWAHira  the.  1.  The  earliest 
churches  faced  eastward ;  at  a  l^ter  |>eriod  (4th  or  fith 
century)  thb  was  reverted,  and  the  sacramental  table 
was  placed  at  the  east,  so  that  worshippers  facing  it 
in  tiieir  devotions  were  turned  towarda  the  eait.  The 
Jewish  custom  was  to  turn  to  the  west  in  prayer.  S^c- 
rate«8ayB(£ciJe«.ffu(.bk.vi,ch.v)  that  the  church  of 
Antloch  had  ita  altar  on  the  west,  i.  e.  towards  Jerusa- 
lem. 2.  Many  fanciful  ressona  are  aligned,  both  by 
ancient  writers  and  by  modem  ritualists,  for  worship- 
ping towards  the  east.  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
inir !  "  (1.)  The  rising  sun  was  the  syinls.'  of  Christ,  the 
Sun  of  RighleousuBsa ;  and,  since  people  must  worship 
towards  some  quarter  of  the  beavcna,  they  chose  tiiat 
which  led  them  to  Cbriat  by  symbolical  representa- 
tion (Tertullian,  Apot.  i,  16).  (2.)  The  east  waa  the 
place  of  paradise,  our  ancient  haliitatiou  and  country, 
which  we  loat  in  the  first  Adam  by  the  Fall,  and 
whither  we  hope  to  be  reitored  again,  as  to  oar  native 
abode'and  rest,  in  the  second  Adam,  Chri«  our  Sav- 
iour (^Apoit.  CoHil.  lib.  ii,  c.  57).  (8.)  The  east  waa  con- 
sidered the  most  honorable  part  of  the  creation,  being 
the  seat  of  light  and  brightneaa.  (4.)  Christ  made  his 
appearance  on  earth  in  the  east,  and  thence  aacended 
into  heaven,  and  there  will  appear  again  s^  the  last 
day.  The  aothority  of  many  of  the  fathers  baa  been 
addoced  liy  ecclesiastical  writers  in  support  of  those 
views.  The  author  of  the  Qvoliaru  lo  ^nJinhu,  un- 
der the  name  of  Atiunaaius,  gives  this  account  of  the 
practice :  '  We  do  not,'  says  he, '  worship  lowardB  the 
east,  OB  if  we  thonglit  God  any  way  shut  up  io  those 
ports  of  the  world,  hut  because  God  is  in  liimMlf  the 
true  Light.  In  taming,  therefore,  towards  Ure  created 
light,  we  do  not  worship  it,  but  the  great  Creator  of  it ; 
taking  occaaion  fhim  that  most  excellent  element  to 
adore  the  God  who  waa  before  all  elements  and  uges 
in  the  world. '  A  little  attention  lo^ocraphv  shows 
that  these  are  nothim;  but  fancies.  That  part  of  the 
heavens,  for  example,  which  is  cast  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  mominii,  ia  west  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so 
Chat  we  cannot  at  both  these  periods  pray  towards 
'that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  (according  to 
Wheatly)  God  is  supposed  to  have  his  peculiar  resi- 
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nething  oloaely  associated  with  Che 
whject.  BUperscilss  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
Knn.  In  (he  Sept.  avnToyai  is  used  both  for  hdem 
aad  m'lrark.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  e^tpres- 
dao  IK  with  hut  few  exceptions  (Dan.  vili,  9 :  Rev.  xxi, 
U;  camp,  vil,  1;  xvi,  12,  fWim  which  h  would  seem 
lb  have  been  John's  usage  to  insert  qXiov).  afareXai 
OUtt.H.1;  viii,ll;  xiiv,S7;  Luke  xiil,  29),  and  not 
faorsA^.  It  ia  hardly  poasllde  that  Matthew  would 
■■  the  two  terma  indiSkrently  in  succeeding  venies 
(B.  I.  2).  p«rticulBrly  aa  he  adds  the  article  to  <ivaro- 
t^  which  Is  invariably  abient  in  other  cases  (comp. 
Etv.  iKi.  13).  He  seeniB  to  im^dr  ■  definiteneta  in 
tb*  hxality— that  It  vaa  the  conntry  called  S?]?,  or 
i-  mtXl)  (oomp.  die  modem  AhoIoUo),  as  distinct  from 
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mg  prayer,  we  turn  to  west  at  i 
so,  bat  two  individuals  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe, 
though  both  suppose  that  they  are  praying  with  tbeii 
faces  to  the  eaat,  are,  so  far  as  It  respects  each  other, 
ur  any  particular  'quartet  oftiie  heavell^'  praying  in 
opposite  directions,  one  cast  and  the  other  west,  one 
looking  towarda  that  'quarter,'  the  other  away  from 
it.  So  that  all  such  reasons  are  rendered  futile  by  the 
geographical  fact  that,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  Its  axis,  every  degree  of  longitude  become! 
durinc  the  twenty-four  hours  bolh  east  and  weet." 
S.  Tunvng  Fatt  in  HajtHtm.—ln  the  ancient  bap- 
ro  apartments:  first,  a  porch  or  ante- 
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mony  of  baptlim  wu  parfonned.  When  the  i»tecbu- 
luena  ware  lirouKlit  into  tbg  fanner  Dfthenthej'  were 
pluced  with  their  fkcu  to  the  wot,  and  were  then 
commanded  lu  remiunce  Satun  with  aume  Keature  nod 
rite  exprauing  an  indiKnation  ■Hainat  tiim,  a*  Ly 
Urett'liinK  out  Chair  bands,  or  fuldln^f  them,  ur  atrik- 
ing  them  together,  and  aomatimea  liy  apiMiDff  at  him 
sa  if  lie  were  preeent.  The  wordu  jjenenlly  luad  Ly 
the  CBudidule  warp,  "  I  renounce  Satan,  und  his  workt, 
and  hib  pompa,  and  Ilia  Bervic«,  and  hia  ant^lx,  and 
Ilia  inventions,  and  ull  tbinifi  that  beluni;  to  liim,  or 
that  are  subject  to  him."  The  reaaon  aasijjiied  by 
Cyril  (Cola*.  Myilag.)  fur  aUndIng  with  the  Eace  to 
tlie  weat  during  thia  adjuration  is  that  the  west  Is  the 
place  of  darkness ;  and  Satan  is  durkoess,  and  his 
kingdom  ia  darkness.  That  the  candidate  turned  hla 
face  to  the  east,  and  made  his  solemn  confession  of 
obedience  to  ChrL-t,  generally  in  these  words,  "1  )(ive 
myself  ap  to  thee,  O  Christ,  to  be  governed  by  thy 
laws."  This  was  called proniamrn.pacftm,  oreotem — 
■  promise,  a  covenant,  a  tow.  The  face  was  turned 
to  the  caat  bocaoae,  aa  Cyril  tells  hia  disciples,  unce 
they  had  renounced  the  devil,  the  paradise  of  God. 
which  waa  planted  in  the  east,  and  whence  our  first 
pjrenta  were  driven  for  their  tranagrra^un  into  ban- 
ishment, waa  now  laid  open  to  them. — Bingham,  Orig. 
Eeda.  hk.  xi,  oh.  rli,  §  4 ;  Farrar,  Ecckt.  Did.  s.  v. 

4.  It  is  "a  curious  instance  of  the  inveteric}'  of 
popular  custom  th.it  in  Scotland,  where  everything 
tbat  aavared  of  ancient  usage  was  set  aside  u  popish 
by  the  reformers,  the  practice  of  burying  with  Ibe  feet 
to  the  east  was  muntained  in  the  old  chaichyards  ; 
nor  is  it  uncnmmon  still  to  set  down  chorcliea  with  ■ 
scrupulous  regard  to  eut  ai.d  west.  In  mcidern  cem- 
eteries in  En)(1and  and  Scotland  no  attention  appears 
to  l>e  paid  to  the  old  punctilio  of  interring  with  the 
feet  to  the  east,  the  nature  of  the  ground  alone  being 
considered  in  the  di-'position  of  graves"  (Chambers, 
/."ncyeiipmSa,  t.  v.). — WheaCly,  On  ComnuM  Pragtr, 
ch.  ii,  §  2;  Hook,  Eccla.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Rin^thum,  Orig. 
Ecct.  xiii,  viii,  lb.    See  CiicRcii  Edificfj. 

Bastbum,  Jahes  Wallis,  A.M.,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  waa  bom  In  I>indon  Sept.  26, 1797. 
In  1808  he  came  to  New  York,  and  in  IB16  passed 
A.B.  of  Columbia  College.  In  IMIfl  he  became  rector 
of  St. George's,  Accomac  County,  Va.,  where  his  min- 
istry is  still  spoken  of  with  great  respect.  In  1619  be 
sailed  for  Santa  Cruz,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  December 
of  the  same  year.  He  composed  the  Iwautiful  Trinilf 
Sunrfay/fynn.-alyrlc,  entitird  Tlir  Smmrr  ^fil^^iglU ,■ 
a  poem,  Yamoydtn,  a  Tale  of  the  Wan  of  King  I'Ulip ; 
and  various  anonymous  eaaays.— Spragne,  Ana.  v,  S36. 

Zlaat,ChriatiBiiityliithe.  SeeAaABiA;  Asia; 
CuiKAt  I.NiiiA;  3afan. 

Bast  ObW.    See  under  East. 

But  B«a  (with  the  art.  '<3b-1^n  Q>n,  ha-gam 
kak-kadmoni' ,  Iht  fannard  tea;  Sept.  >}  SnAnaaa  ij 
ffp<un))  is  an  epithet  used  in  two  paasagee  (Joel  ii,  20 : 
Eick.  xlvii,  IH)  of  the  Dkad  Sea  (q.  v.),  becauae  il 
lay  on  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Medi. 
terranean  Sea,  because  lying  in  the  opposite  dlivctinn, 
was  on  a  like  account  oUled  the  West  Sea,  or  Che  sea 
on  the  western  border  (Num.  zxxiv,  6;  Josh,  xv,  12, 
etc.).     See  Sea. 

East  'Wind  (□'''113,  VadUm',  prop,  the  east  [as 
often  rendered^,  I.  e.  eastern  quarter;  hence  ellipti- 
cally  for  the  wimi  from  that  direction,  Job  KXvii,  21 ; 
l9a.ixvU,  Sj  Jer.  xviii.lT;  Ezek.  xxi:i,  2G:  the  (Ull 
expression  D'-'l^  m-  slsn  occur*.  Exod.  x.  IS,  M,  21 1 
Psa.  «lviii,  9;  Eiek.  xvii,  HI),  Thia  is  In  Scriplnte 
^quently  referred  to  as  ■  wind  of  conaidcnbti 
streniith,  and  also  of  a  peculiarly  dry,  parch! 
blighting  natsre.  In  Pliaiaob's  dream  the  thin  ears 
of  com  are  repreaenCed  as  being  iilasted  by  sn  east 
wind,  aa,  in  a  later  age,  Jonah's  gfaoA  waa  withered 


(Gen.  xli,  6 ;  Jonah  Iv,  8) ;  and  often  in  the  propheta, 
when  a  bli;htuig  deaoiation  la  spoken  of,  it  is  aaaocik- 
ted  with  the  east  wind,  either  sa  the  instrumenul  cauaa 
or  aa  a  lively  image  of  Che  evil  (Eiek.  xvii,  10  j  xix, 
12 ;  Hoe.  xiii,  I.j ;  Hub.  i,  9,  etc.).  This  aroae  from  the 
(act  that  in  Egypt,  I'alei-tiiie,  and  the  lands  of  the  Bi- 
ble generally,  the  east  wind,  or  a  wind  more  or  leaa 
from  an  eastern  direction,  blows  over  burning  deserts, 
and  consequently  is  destitato  of  the  moisture  which 
is  neceaaary  to  promoto  vegetation.  In  Egypt  It  la 
rather  a  aouCh-eaat  than  am  eaat  wind,  which  is  con* 
monly  found  most  Injurinus  to  hedlth  snd  fmitfalneia ; 
but  this  also  is  familiarly  called  an  east  wind,  and  it 
often  increaeea  to  great  violence.  Ukert  thus  sums 
up  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers  on  the  suliject: 
"  In  Che  spring  the  south  wind  oftentimes  springs  up 
Cowards  the  sonCh-east,  increasing  to  a  whirlwind. 
The  heat  then  seems  insupportable,  althongh  the  ther- 


the  south-east  wind  eiintinoea,  doora  and  windows  ars 
cloaed,  Imtllie  Hne  dust  penetrates  e\ery  where;  every- 
thing dries  up ;  wooden  vessels  warp  and  crack.  TJw 
thermometer  rises  suddenly  from  16-2(1°  up  to  30-86°, 
and  even  S8°  of  Reaumur.  This  wind  works  destruc- 
tion npon  everything.  The  jirsss  nithera,  so  that  it 
entirely  perishes  if  thia  wind  blows  h>ng"  {t'ltogr.  p. 
111).  It  is  slated  by  another  tniveltcr,  Wansleb.  witii 
special  reference  to  the  strong  east  wind  employed  oa 
the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Red  Sea,  which  took  place  abortly  after  Easier: 
"  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  is  the  most  stormy  part  of 
the  year,  fur  the  wind  commonly  blows  during  thia 
time  ttmn  the  Red  Sea,  (torn  the  east"  (see  In  Hrng- 
Btonberg's  /jjjFpt  cwi  Ihe  Boota  of  Uimt,  p.  9  fq.). 
There  is  nothin/,  therefore,  in  the  ecripCursl  ailui^ioiu 
to  this  wind  which  is  not  fully  borne  out  by  the  reports 
of  modern  travellers ;  alike  by  sea  and  by  land  it  la 
now,  aa  it  has  ever  iieen,  an  unwelcome  visitant,  and 
carries  along  with  It  many  diiagreeable  elTects.  Stn 
Wind. 

BbbMi  (wiitr^n,  a  Or.  form  of  the  Heb.  riDB,  and 
so  l.«tiniud  liy  the  Vnlgate  fuacAa),  i.  e.  I'liaocer. 
Eaaltr  is  a  word  of  Saxon  origin,  and  imports  a  god- 
dess of  the  Saxons,  or,  rather,  of  the  East,  tjlera.  Id 
honor  of  whom  sucriflces  being  annually  ofl>rrd  al'OUt 
the  Passover  time  of  the  year  (spring),  the  name  be- 
came  attached  by  association  of  ideas  t«  the  ChristiaD 
festival  of  the  resurrection,  which  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover :  hence  we  say  £tuUi:4<iy,  foster. 
Sunda^^  but  very  improperly;  as  we  by  no  means  r^ 
fer  the  Ibstivsl  then  kept  to  the  goddess  of  Ihe  ancient 
Saxons.      So  the  present  German   word  for  Easter, 

tora.— Calmet,  s.  v.  The  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  A.V.  of  Ads  xli.  4— "Intending  after  Easter  t« 
bring  him  forth  to  the  people" — is  ebielly  noticeable 
OS  an  example  of  the  want  of  consistency  in  the  trans- 
lators. See  ArTHOBiEEt)  VRHsitiN.  In  the  earlier 
En^^ish  versionB  Easier  had  been  frequently  used  as 
j  the  translation  ot  noajfo.  At  Che  last  revision  Pass- 
'  over  was  substituted  In  all  paeaages  but  this.  It 
would  aeam  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such  worda 
]  OS  "robbers  ofchurches"  (Acta  six,  87),  "town-clerk" 
(xix,  85),  "  sergeants"  (ivi,  Sa),  "  deputy"  {xiii,  7, 
!etc.),  as  Ifthe  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  fallen  into  Ihe 
I  hands  of  a  translator  who  acted  on  the  principle  of 
.  choosing,  not  the  most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar 
'  equivslents  (com p. Trench,  On  lit  AaH'iriz«l  Icrston 
of  the  If.  T.  p.  21).— Smith,  s.  v.  For  all  that  regarda 
the  n;itOTe  and  celcliralion  of  the  feast  referred  to  in 
Acta  xii,  4,  see  PassoVCB. 
and  I  EASTER, CELEBfiATWNor.  IntheancientChureh 
Ji  day  of  Pascion.week  (q.  v.^,  the  gn-at  Saiv 
,  was  called,  was  observed  with  rigorous  pre- 
■  day  of  Listing.     Beligioos  worship  waa 
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d  by  Higtit;  and  tbe  rlgiti  condnutd  till 
It  which  it  i«  suppoMd  our 
IT  th<  itillncu  of  thew  mid. 
B^U  Tigili  WM  brokrii  iiy  tba  joyful  scclimition, 
-Tb>  UTdlarim;  Tbe  Lord  ia  rlua !  The  Urd 
b  THca  iad«d  1"  Ths  dmv  of  Easter  was  celehrutol 
«iib  tTBT  demanatnlion  of  Joy  u  ■  ■seond  }aldloe. 
TVn  wwanlctun  celebratiun  of  the  Lord'*  Supper; 
iki  hipiiiDi  of  calechunwna  1  Bppropiiita  Mlutttlons, 
lut  doKiiutntioiu  of  joy :  ths  libenitiaaotprUoiien, 

fnM]  to  Ibe  o«dy.  Court*  of  justice  were  clofted. 
Tbt  beUtHU  were  forbidden  to  celebrnte  public  Bp«C' 
tulniB  order  Ihat  the  dei-uCiona  nfChriatuna  might 
M  he  iDUirapled.  The  week  foHnwin^  wu  coneid- 
«(d  *>  >  cantionation  of  the  featival.  Doting  this 
liiiie.tbii»  who  bad  been  baptiied  at  Eaiur  continued 
un;til  in  white,  in  token  of  that  purity  of  llfs  to 
whxii  thry  wen  bound  by  biptitm.  On  the  Sunday 
Ulovbg  they  laid  uide  their  );arments  of  white,  and 
nn  wtloicatd  u  memben  of  the  Church.— Bingbsm, 
Onj.  Errta.  lik.  xs,  cb.  T. 
E.4STE8  Cn^TROVEitaiKS.  There  wa»  mnch  eon- 
ejilv  Church  ■■  to  the  day 


irith  the  adhereots  of  the  other  practice.    The  first 
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irated  the  death  of  tho 
Lfiid  on  the  diy  correxpondiu);  to  the  14th  of  the 

rfdvwbiileuFimt  Church,  the  emcifliiion  took  place. 
TV  Wntrrn  chon^he*,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of 
r>(>iuBD  IhU  the  cruciflxlon  should  lie  annually  com- 
nnumnl  on  (be  particular  day  of  the  week  on  which 
a  ommsd.  thil  Ij.  Friday.  The  resnrnHjtion  was  ac- 
rtrtiaglj  tommemorated  by  tho  former  party  on  the 
dij  mrctponitini:  to  the  16th  of  Nlisn,  and  by  the 
nbrr  pirty  dd  the  Sunday  following;  Good  Friday. 
Til?  two  piniei  also  differed  with  rcjjwdtuthe  fastiuj; 
pfKsdini;  Euter.  Tho  Western  churches  viewed  the 
JnlWsjofChristeiclusivcly  asnday  of  monralng. 
ai  tkay  did  sot  terminate  the  time  of  fasting  until 
(Ik  diy  o(  raunction.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
M  Ikt  edwr  hand,  looking  npon  the  de»th  of  Christ 
■Ul^  u  tkr  ndfmption  of  mankind,  terminateil  fast- 
ui.t  u  Ibt  bur  nf  Christ's  death  (;^  o'clock 
tanouB),  and  inimediatoly  alter  celebrated  the  Agape 
ai  Iks  Idrd'i  Sapper.  In  addition  to  these  two  par- 
tis. tMh  of  wbkh  were  within  the  old  catholic  Church, 
Urn  wu  anolber,  repudLited  by  the  Church  as  heret- 
iul  Tkii  ihbd  party,  an  Eblanitic  sect,  agreed  with 
Vx  ckardw  of  Asia  Minor  in  adhering  to  t1 
■wmkn  of  the  day  of  the  month  (14th  and 
ymal  bit  diR^rtd  from  them  in  insioting  u; 

Uw,  sad  ihacomeqoent  duty  of  Chrietians  to  celebralo 
iln  Jrri^  Punter.  Both  were  called  Qunrladed- 
aaii,  fmD  the  yijvrf ^eit/jl  (Latin  qtitiriodtcimta)  itay 
rfUn  noath  on  which  they  commemorated  the  death 
rf'iri*.  EuaeWtts  nwntion*  <ffi»/.  Errla.  T,  23 
Hu  Cm*,ml.  Ui,  19)  Palestine,  PontuF,  Galiia.  Romo 
"miBi*,  Corinth,  PhceniciJ,  Alexandria,  as  churchei 
WlortiKtlie  Western  practice.  To  these  the  empcroi 
^'s^andas,  in  a  circular  enjrdning  the  oliservanco  ol 
•  fan*  of  tie  Nieens  Council  on  the  subject,  adds  all 
lUlv.Ahio,  Spain,  Britain,  Greece.  Thua  the  West- 
•n  prjctic.  appiati  io  have  Urgely 
JJ^.Bta  titetA  <U  origin  to  tho  ar* 
Fol.  while  tha  chnrcbe*  of  Asia  Minor  rested  their 
ITmtg  practice  upon  the  authority  of  the  apoi 
*'».  Both  parties  adhered  to  the  name  of  Patcha 
"  """),  by  which  they  understood 
Kelt  week  mnmemecatlng  the  Paaalon.  somotimes 
IV  ipKislly  rtitiTs  days  of  this  week.  In  the  conne 
'Bw  fit  b  not  known  when)  ths  d»ah-day  was  dis- 
•^■•fced  as  rurxa  ffraippiuoifioi',  and  the  day  of  r«s- 
'■"-^  m  Tdr,a  AvaaraBt^ou.  Irenwu  explicitly 
»»n  Mtlmon;  that  tba  blshopa  of  Borne  up  to  Xys- 
**  [«  the  beiluh^  of  tba  3d  crnitoty)  kept  peace 
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of  peace,  but  neither  of  tbem  waa  willing  to  sacri. 
nee  the  practice  of  his  predecessors.  Nevertheless  they 
parted  in  kindness,  and  peace  continued  to  reign  ba- 
twean  the  two  pirtiea.  A  few  years  later,  the  EbioD> 
itish  Quartodtcimsni  caused  great  trouble  at  Liodlcea 
(about  170),  at  Home  (about  IHU'  whore  a  certain  Bias- 
tns  was  at  Iheir  head,  und  in'  other  places.  Booka 
against  them  were  written  by  Melilo  of  Sardis  aikd 
ApullinariB  of  Hicrapolis,  both  of  whom  were  adhe- 
rents of  the  practice  of  Asia  Minor ;  Ly  Clement  of  Al. 
exandria  and  Hippolytus  (about  the  middle  of  the  3d 
ceiiturr).  Of  all  thoAc  books  onlv  fragments  ore  left. 
ThatoV  Hippolytus  shows  that  at 'this  time  the  JewUh 
Quartodecimani  were  regarded  by  the  Church  as  here- 
tics. The  first  serious  dispute  between  the  parties  with- 
in the  old  Catholic  Church  broke  out  about  196,  when 
bishop  Victor,  of  Rome,  issued  a  circular  Ui  tho  loading 
blshopa  of  the  Church,  requesting  them  to  hold  synods 
in  their  provinces,  and  to  introduce  the  Western  prac- 
tice. Some  compiled  with  this  request ;  bat  the  synod 
held  by  bishop  Polycrates,  of  Epbesus,  emphatically  re- 
fused, and  approved  the  letter  of  bishop  Polycratea, 
who,  in  defence  of  the  Asiatic  practice,  referred  Victor 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  John,  to 
Polycarp,  and  to  seven  of  his  relations,  who  before  him 
had  been  bixhops  of  Ephcsus.  Victor  at  first  intended 
to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  cburcbes,  and  therefore 
issued  an  encyclical  to  the  Christians  of  those  regions, 
but  whether  he  reullv  carried  ont  his  threat  b  not  cer- 
lius  (/fiif .  Eeda.  v,  24)  on  the 
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plying  a  real  execution  of  the  excommunication,  while 
■he  more  common  opinion  is,  thai,  in  consequence  of 
the  indignant  remonstrancea  against  such  a  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Western  bishops,  especially  by  Ireni^ 
us,  the  threat  waa  never  executed. 

Thus  fkr  the  controversy,  between  the  Asiatic  and 
the  Western  churches  had  only  concerned  two  points, 
namely.  (1)  whether  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  day  of 
the  month  on  which  the  death  of  Christ  occurred 
should  be  commemorated ;  (2)  when  the  foaling  ought 
to  be  t«rmlnii(«d.  Now  a  third  point  of  dispute  arose, 
as  to  the  time  when  the  14th  day  of  Nisan  really  oc- 
curred. Many  of  the  Church  fathers  are  of  opinion 
that,  scrordlngto  the  oiiginal  calculation  of  the  Jews 
up  to  tho  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  tba 
14th  of  Nisan  had  always  been  after  the  spring  equi- 
nox, and  thut  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  miscal- 
culation of  the  later  Jews  that  the  Htli  of  Nisan  occa- 
sioniilly  fell  iK-fon;  the  equinox.  They  therefore  in- 
sisted that  the  14(h  of  Nisan,  which  for  l*th  parties 
within  (he  Church  determined  the  time  of  Eister, 
should  alwavs  )«  after  the  equinox.  As  tho  voar  of 
the  Jews  ia  a  lunar  year,  and  tho  Hth  of  Nisan'always 
a  full-moon  dav,  the  Christians  who  adopted  the  al)ovo 
astronomical  view,  whenever  tl.e  14th  of  Nionn  f«ll 
liefore  the  equinox,  would  celebrate  tlv  death  of  Christ 
one  month  later  than  the  Jewish  Passover.  As  tho 
Christians  could  now  no  longer  rely  on  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar, they  bad  to  make  their  own  '■alculations  of  tho 
time  c,r  Eaator.  Thew  cjiculalions  froqujntly  dilT-r- 
cd,  partly  from  reasons  already  set  forth,  and  partly 
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the  IHth  of  March,  bv  others  at  the  19th.  Iiy  others  at 
the  21st  of  March.  The  Council  of  Aries  in  S14  en- 
deavored to  establish  uniformity,  but  its  decrees  ilo 
not  appear  to  have  had  tireat  effict.  The  suliject  waa 
therefore  again  discnased  end  acted  upon  by  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council  of  Nice,  which  dccrenl  that  Easier 
should  be  celelirated  throughout  the  Chtirch  after  the 
fquinox,  on  the  Friday  followinc  the  litli  of  Kisan. 
It  was  alao  provided  that  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
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M  being  disCinguUhed  in  utronomical  gciince,  Khoulit 
annually  inform  the  Cburch  of  Rome  on  what  duy  of 
tbe  cileniis  or  Idea  Euter  Bhould  be  celebrated,  and 
the  Churtb  of  Kome  ehonld  notify  all  the  churches  of 
the  world.  Bat  even  these  decreca  of  the  Council  of 
Mice  did  not  put  a  stop  lo  all  diHereneet,  and  It  wee 
reserved  to  the  culcniation  of  DionyaiuB  Exigoui  (q. 
V.)  to  gradually  Introduce  unifarmity  of  practice  into 
the  whole  Church.  Sams  countries,  like  Great  Brit- 
on, did  Dot  abandoa  their  ancient  practice  until  after 
a  long  resietance.  At  the  time  of  Cbuleniagne  nni- 
formity  aeema  to  have  been  eetablished,  and  do  trace 
ie  t«  be  Rinnd  of  the  Quartudecimani.  'I'he  nviaion 
of  the  calendar  liy  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  on  the  whole, 
retained  tbe  Dionyaian  mn,  but  determined  more  ac- 
cnrulely  the  ijister  full  moon,  and  made  carefhl  pro- 
viaion  for  avoiding  any  future  deviation  of  the  calen- 
dar fiom  the  astronomical  timp.  By  these  minute  cal- 
cnlatioDi,  however,  the  Christian  Eaater  aometimea, 
contrary  to  the  decreea  of  the  Nlcene  Council,  coin- 
cides with  Ihe  Jewish  Passover.  This,  for  instance, 
was  the  case  in  1S25.— Moaheim,  Ch«rch  HIM.  !,  68 ; 
Meander,  Church  UiiL  i,  298  ;  ii,  BOl,  802 ;  lloahelm, 
Comm.  i,  623 ;  Weitiel,  DU  AritUicht  Pairha/eier  der 
enim  JnhrhuivbTie  {\l»8)\  RaUberei'm  ZaUchriJl /Sr 
iwfOTwAe  Thaiiagie,  18S2,  vol.  ii ;  Hefele,  in  Wetzer  n. 
Welte,  Kirrhen-Lei.  ili,  871  j  StelH.  In  Henog.  RtaU 
Sacytlop.  XI,  liO;  Steitz,  D^  Differtra  der  OccatenlaleB 
u.dtrKUittiuialeBiiaStiid,ii.Knl.ai6}.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Baster,  Jotm,  a  distinguished  Methodist  Epitixi- 
pal  minister.  Dates  of  his  early  life  are  wanting.  He 
Jidned  the  itinerancy  in  1782.  and  located  in  1792.  Hia 
iniDislerial  career  was  "brilliant,"  and  "  his  succesi 
almost  unparalleled."  In  1787,  on  Branswick  Circuit, 
Ta..  eighteen  hundred  souls  were  added  to  the  Church 
under  his  minbtry.  William  Kl'Kendree  and  Enoch 
George,  after  wards  bishops  in  the  Church,  were  lirought 
to  God  through  hia  preaching.  See  Wakeley's  lltrott 
o/Mahodism,  p.  219;  Life  and  Timet  of  Jest  Lie,  p. 
SHetal. 

Baater,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Norfolk  Co.,  England.  Sept.  21, 1800,  and  join- 
ed tbe  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1824.  In  1830  be  em- 
igrated to  America,  and  settled  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  1832,  and  took  b  superannu- 
ated relation  in  1838.  His  death  was  caused  by  a 
rocket,  at  Geneva,  on  July  4, 1»42.  Mr.  Easter  waa  a 
man  of  great  uotth,  and  a  useful  and  beloved  jovach- 
Kt.—Mimlf  ifCuoftreacf,  iii,  345. 

Baatern  GhuTOh,  ■  designation  given, 

1.  Speciflcally  tu  what  la  commonty  called  the  Gieek 
Church,  in  distinction  from  the  Weatem  (or  Latin 
Church).  The  title  claimed  by  that  Church  itaelt  is 
KoCoXMii  Kai  oiroffToXw^  iticXriaia  rqc  a^nroXiKqc : 
Tht  CathalK  and  Apoalalic  Eailtra  Chareh,  See 
Greck  Ciibrcii.  Bishop  Cone,  in  the  (^hurchman'i 
Caleadiir,  calls  il  the  "Grand  Trunk,  or  tuain  stem  of 
tho  Catholic  Church.- 

2.  Tlie  name  Eatltra  Charch,  or,  more  properly. 
Eqiltra  charchei,  is  given  to  Eadtem  Christendom,  di- 
vided into  the  churches  named  in  the  following  list, 
which  gives  their  statistics  tu  the  close  of  1867,  as  fur 
aa  thty  can  be  ascertuned ; 

1.  The  Ortfk  CiurcS.— Russia  (in  Europe,  51,000,000; 
in  Siberia,  2,600,000;  in  the  provinces  of  the  Cauca- 
sus no  official  account  of  the  ecclesiasUcal  statistics 
has  yet  been  made;  the  total  population  of  this  part 
of  the  cminrc  is  4,257.000,  the  papulation  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1,500,000;  hence  totil  population  of  Russia  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church  is  about),  5.^000,000;  Turkey 
(incluslTe  of  the  dependencies  In  Europe  and  Egj'pt), 
about  11,500,000;  Austria,  2,921,000;  Greece  (inclu- 
dve  of  the  Ionian  Islands).  1,220,000;  United  Slates 
of  America  (chieSy  In  tho  territorv  purchased  In  1867 
from  Russia),  50,000;  Prussia.  1500;  China,  200;  to 
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tal,  69,G92.~00.  The  figtirea  referring  to  Rniala,  AaC- 
tria,  and  Prussia  are  from  an  official  censua;  those 
conceming  China  are  fumiithed  by  the  Russian  mis- 
sionaries  in  Pekin ;  those  on  Turkey  and  Greece  are 
estimates   almost   generally   adopted.     See  Greek    ' 

2.  The  Armenian  C*uri A. —According  to  D  .  Pelet- 
mann  (in  Herzog's  ReaUEnaiklopadie),  tho  toUl  num- 
ber of  Armenians  scattered  in  the  world  is  about 
2,500,000.  Of  these,  about  100,000  are  connected  with 
Rome,  and  are  called  United  Armenians;  15,000  are 
Evangelical  Armcuians,  and  all  othera  belong  to  the 
National  (or  "Gregorisn")  Armenian  Church.  The 
number  of  the  latter  may  therefore  be  set  down  at 
about  2,400,000.  The  great  m^'ority  of  them  (about 
2,000,000)  Uve  In  Turkey,  about  170,000  In  Russia, 
and  90,000  in  Persia.     See  AbmekiaN  Ciiurcr. 

B.  Tht  Ntitoriaat.  including  the  Chriiliant  of  St. 
Thomai  in  India,  number  about  165,000  souIb,  eiclu- 
sive  of  those  who  have  connected  themselves  witb 
Rome,  or  have  became  Protestants,    Sec  NEaroaiAva. 

4.  Tht  Jacabiiet  in  Turkey  and  India  are  estimated 
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ie  less  definite  thai 
See  J,icr)ntTEB. 

6.  The  CopU  aad  Ahguvaaai.—Tba  Copts  mav  bo 
roughlv  oslimited  at  about  200,000,  the  Abvssinians  at 
about  8,000,000.     See  Abyssihian  Church;  Copts. 

Together,  therefore,  the  population  connected  with 
these  Eastern  communions  embraces  a  population  of 
about  76,500,000.  All  Ihese  bodies  lay  claim  to  hav- 
ing bishops  of  apostolical  succession,  and  consequent- 
ly all  nf  them  are  embraced  in  tbe  union  scheme  pat- 
ronized by  the  lligh-Church  Anglicans.  Both  tho 
Low-Cliurch  and  the  Broad-Church  parties  dielike  the 
idea  of  a  anion  with  the  Greeks,  Cupts,  Abyssinians, 
and  Ihe  other  Eastern  communions;  but  the  Uigb- 
Churchmen.of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  a  unit  on  thia 
tuli}ect.  An  important  fiut  in  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment is  the  official  transmisnon  of  a  Greek  tranalatioD 
of  the  pastoral  letter  issued  (1867)  by  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod  to  all  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  Greek 
Church  (Scbeni,  in  Mflhodit  Qaarterty  Stntw,  1866, 
p.  280). 

On  the  Eastern  churches,  besides  the  articles  on  the 
separate  churches  in  this  Cvclopedia,  eee  Stanley, 
IjKturet  on  the  Hi'lory  of  Ut  Eattm  Church  (N.  Y. 
1867,  Svo);  Kealc,  Ili  lory  <tf  Ihe  Holy  Eatlem  Ckitreh 
(Undon,  1847- 1850,  i  vols.  8vo).  A  list  of  the  patri- 
archates, see*,  etc.,  of  the  Eastern  churches  is  given 
ill  the  Ch»rtkmm'i  GJendar,  1868,  p.  36  sq. 

Bating  (properly  isK,  alcal',  iaiim).  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  did  not  eat  indifferently  with  all  per- 
sons; Ihcy  wonhl  have  esteemed  themselves  polluted 
and  dishonored  by  eating  with  those  of  another  relig- 
ion nr  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph's  time  they 
neither  ate  with  tbe  Egi'ptians  nor  the  Egyptiaiu 
with  them  (Gen.  Jtliii,  S2>.  nor  in  our  Saviour's  lime 
with  tho  Samaritans  (John  iv,  9).  The  Jews  were 
scnndaliicd  at  bis  eating  witb  publicans  and  sinners 
(Matt.  ii.  11).  As  tiiere  were  several  sorts  of  meats 
tbe  use  of  which  was  prohibited,  they  could  not  con- 
veniently eat  with  those  who  partook  of  them,  (earing 
to  contract  pollution  by  touching  such  food,  or  if  by 
accident  any  particles  of  it  should  fall  nn  them.  Sm 
Food.  At  their  meals  fome  suppose  Ihey  had  each 
Ills  separate  table ;  and  thai  Joseph,  entertaining  his 
brethren  in  Egypt,  seated  them  -separately,  eitch  at  his 
particnlar  table,  while  he  himself  sat  down  separately 
from  the  Etcyptians,  who  ate  with  bim  ;  but  he  font  to 
bis  brethren  portions  out  of  the  provisions  which  were 
:  )>efore  him  (Gen.  xllii,  31  sq.).  Elkanah,  Snmiiel's 
father,  who  had  two  wives,  dii'tributed  their  portions 
;  to  them  separately  (I  Sam.  i,  4,  5).  In  Homer,  each 
'  ^lest  is  snppo-^ed  to  have  had  his  little  table  apart, 
and  the  DiaEter  of  the  feast  distributed  meat  to  each 
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{(Mft.  xW,  446  sq.).  We  are  awarad  thai  this  !■ 
•dll  |irmcti»d  in  China,  and  that  many  in  India  iiBver 

uotber  pcmoii.  believing  tbey  cannot  do  M  withuut 
do.  and  tfaia  not  only  in  Ibf  ir  own  country,  liut  wh^a 
mvelUng  and  in  fonijrn  landKi  Thu  ia  alio  the  case 
witb  ths  Brahmins  and  various  castea  in  India,  who 
will  not  even  use  a  vesul  after  a  European,  tbou|;b  be 
may  only  have  drink  Irom  it  water  recently  diawn 
oat  of  a  well.  The  utne  atrictnesa  ia  oluarved  liy  thu 
more  acmpuloua  among  the  MobaDimedans,  and  in- 
■tuiFH  have  been  linuwn  of  every  plate,  anddiah,and 
cop  that  bad  been  uied  by  Christian  gneeta  being  bro- 
ken immediately  after  their  depirtore.  The  ancient 
aunnen  which  ws  aee  In  Homer  we  aee  likewiaa  in 
Seriptare,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  and  enter- 
tainment*. There  was  great  plenty,  but  little  deli- 
eacy:  great  respect  and  honor  paid  to  the  guests  by 
•erring  them  plentifully.  Joseph  aent  hla  bnither 
Benjamin  a  portion  Ave  timet  larger  than  those  of  hit 
etker  brethren.  Samuel  aet  a  whole  quarter  of  a  calf 
before  Saul  (1  Sam.  ii,  2i).  The  women  did  not  ap- 
pear at  table  in  entertalnmenta  with  the  men ;  this 
woald  have  been  an  indecency,  aa  it  is  at  thii  day 
thnngboDt  Ibe  East.     See  Banqdet. 

The  Hebrews  anciently  ast  at  table,  bat  aflervrards 
ImiUled  the  rers'ians  and  Chaldi 
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i,  Lips.  1633).  This  mode  of 
lis  was  oHnman  in  the  East,  and  also 
eelia  and  Ronuna.  Utkder  the  Roman 
cinpeTDTa  the  conches  were  sometimes  made  semicir- 
calar.  See  Accubatioh.  At  the  preaent  duy,  in  the 
Eul.  Ibe  custom  is  lo  ait  or  recline  upon  the  floor  at 
Dieat,  and  at  other  times  on  cushiona.  Many  nf  the 
Arabs  nae  no  knife,  fork,  apoon,  or  plate  in  eating  their 
victoale  (these  being  used  only  by  foreignen,  and  that 
It  ■  special  privilege) ;  tbey  dip  their  bands  into  the 
milk  which  is  placed  before  them  in  a  wooden  bowl, 
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cnttom,  by  no  meaiu  agreeable  to  a  European,  tc 
which,  however,  I  would  willingly  have  endeavored  ta 
submit,  but  it  waa  imposaible  to  learn  it  in  the  short 
compjta  of  twenty  djya'  viiit.  There  are  set  on  the 
table,  in  the  evening,  two  or  three  mestet  of  stewed 
meat,  vegetables,  and  aonr  milk.  To  me  Iho  privilege 
of  a  knife,  and  spoon,  and  plate  was  granted ;  but  the 
rest  all  helped  themselves  immediately  from  tbe  dieb, 
in  which  it  was  nb  uncomman  thing  to  aee  more  than 
tlvD  Arab  tingers  at  one  time.  Their  bread,  which  la 
extremely  thin,  tearing  and  folding  Dp  like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  bused  for  the  p'urpoee  ofrotling  together  a  large 
mouthfnl,  oi  sopping  up  the  fluid  and  vegetables.  But 
the  praoticB  which  waa  most  revolting  to  me  was  this; 
when  the  masUr  of  the  bouse  found  in  the  dish  any 
dainty  morsel,  ho  took  it  out  witb  his  flngera  tod  ap- 
plied it  to  my  mouth.  This  was  true  Syrian  courtesy 
and  hospitality,  and  had  I  been  sufficiently  well-bred, 
my  mouth  would  have  opened  to  receive  it.  On  my 
pointing  to  my  plate,  however,  he  hod  the  goodneaa  to 
deposit  the  choice  morsel  there"  {Rrtarchu,  p.  310). 
Niebubr's  account  \s  oa  follows  (Deicrip.  n/ Arabia, 
p.  bi).  "The  tabic  of  (he  Orieattia  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  living.  As  they  always  sit 
upon  the  floor,  a  largo  cloth  ia  spread  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  upon  tbe  floor,  in  order  that  the  Mis 
and  crumlis  may  not  be  lost,  or  the  carpets  toiled. 
(On  Jonmeys,  especially  in  the  deserti,  the  place  of 
this  cloth  is  supplied  by  a  round  piece  of  leather,  which 
tbe  traveller  canoes  with  him,  TnirtU,  ii,  37S.)  Upon 
this  clotb  is  placed  a  amall  aUwl,  which  serves  as  a 
anpport  for  a  large  round  tray  of  tinned  copper :  on 
this  the  food  ia  sen'ed  up  In  various  small  dishes  of 
copper,  well  tinned  withiu  and  without.  Amoni  the 
better  class  of  Arabs,  one  flnds,  instead  of  napkins,  a 
lung  cloth,  which  extends  to  all  who  sit  at  table,  and 
which  tbey  lay  upon  their  laps.  Where  this  is  want- 
ing, each  one  takes,  instead  of  a  napkin,  his  own  hand- 
kerchief, or  rather  small  towel,  which  he  always  car- 
ries witb  him  to  wipe  himself 
wilh  after  washing.  Knives 
and  forks  ore  not  used.  The 
Turks  sometimes  bave  spoons 
of  wood  or  bom.     The  Arabs 

hand  instead  of  a  tpoon,  that 
tbey  can  do  without  a  spoon 
eveo  when  eating  bread  and 
milk   prepared  In    the    usual 

i  manner.    Other  kinds  of  food, 
such  as  we  commonly  eat  with 
a  spoon,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen.     It  Is,  Indeed,  at 
Hrst,  very    nnpleasant   lo   a 
European,  just  arrived  In  the 
East,  to  eat  with  people  who 
'i  help  themselves  to  the  food 
I    out  of  the  common  dish  witb 
I    their  fingers;  but  Ibis  is  eaai- 
J    ly  got  over,  after  one  has  be- 
came   acquainted    with    their 
mode  of  life.    Aa  the  Moham- 
medans are  required,  by  their 
religion,  v^  * 
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Jid  lift  it  to  their  mnulh  in  their  palm.  Dr.  Rassell  I  their  cooks  prepare  their  food  with  as  much  clean- 
tit«,  "Tbe  Arah^  in  eating,  do  not  thrast  their  I  llness  aa  those  of  Europe.  Tbe  Mohammedans  are 
rbole  hand  into  the  dish,  but  only  their  thumb  and  |  even  obliged  to  keep  their  nails  cat  (o  sbnrt  that  no  im- 
■o  Snt  fingeis,  with  which  tbey  lake  up  the  mor-  |  purity  can  collect  under  them;  far  tbey  believe  their 
i\,  and  that  in  a  moderate  quantity  at  a  time."  The  prayers  would  be  without  any  effect  if  there  should  be 
naent  mode  of  eating  in  Syria  and  Palestine  is  thus  '  the  least  impiirity  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  And 
*K  tb«d  by  Dr.  Jowttt:  "To  witness  the  daily  fam-  since,  now,  l^rore'eating,  (hey  always  wash  themselves 
Iv  habits,  in  the  hooM  in  which  I  lived  at  Deir  el  carefully,  and  Eenerally  too  with  soap,  it  comes  at 
[amr  (not  far  from  Beyrout),  forcibly  reminded  me  length  lo  seem  of  less  consequence  whether  they  help 
f  $cripta:e  scenes.  The  absence  of  tbe  females  at  themselves  from  the  dish  with  clean  fingers  or  with  a 
■r  meals  has  already  been  noticed.    There  is  another  .  fork.     Among  the  sheiks  of  the  desert,  who  require  at 
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■  mail  notbjng  roaro  tluui  pOkm,  i,  e.  boiled  rice,  u 
Vtry  Urije  wiuden  disb  is  Liruught  on  full,  anil  acuUDd 
this  one  fRTly  ufler  Mnuther  let  tlienmelvei  till  tlie  diib 
ia  eDipUnd,  or  they  are  ralisfied.  In  Merdin,  wtiere  I 
once  ate  witli  (lxt*?n  officen  atlhe  Waiwode,  a  Mr- 
vBnt  placed  bimielf  between  tbe  guesU.  und  had  niiCh- ' 
ia^  to  do  but  to  tulia  ■»>}'  tbe  empty  diahet,  und  tel 
n  the  full  Dnei  ivliicb  olber  


Aflxc 


,  ull  the  I 


ned  lately  Ihrnat 
much  purpine,  that  rnrel;  coald  an;  one  help  bimielf 
tbroB  time>.  Tbcy  cut,  in  tbe^st,  with  v^'rj-  gnat 
iBpiditr ;  and  ut  thU  meal  in  Menltii,  in  tbe  timo  or 
about  tirenty  minute*,  we  sent  out  more  than  ruurtceo 
empty  dishes."     See  Dime. 


The  llebrewi.liko  the  modem  Orientals,  rose  early, 
about  the  dawn  of  the  day,  vthen  they  breultraslMl. 
They  were  accustflmed  to  take  a  Fliubt  ivpasl  about 
Doon ;  and  thia  to  buabnndmen  und  meclianici  was 
probably  the  principal  meal  (I  Kinga  xx.  IG;  Kulh  ii, 
14  !  Luke  xiv.  12).  Wilkin-on  say*,  "  That  dinner 
waa  aerved  u|i  at  midday  amon){  the  ancient  Ek3'p- 
tians  may  be  inferred  fmm  tbe  Invitiition  given  ly 
Joseph  to  bis  brethren :  '  Drini;  thcae  men  home,  and 
alay  and  maiie  readv,  for  tbCKC  men  shall  dine  with  me 
at  noen'  (Gen.  xliii.  16) :  but  it  is  pmlalile  that,  like 
the  Romans,  they  also  ate  supper  in  the  evening.ca  ia 
still  the  custom  in  the  East."  Supper  eppeara  to  have 
been  tbe  principal  meal  union);  the  Hebrews,  as  it  wa> 
amonK  tbe  Greeks  and  Humans.  AmonK  the  Romans 
it  anciently  took  place  abuut  three  o'clock ;  but  in  tlie 
East,  us  at  the  preaent  day  in  I'oraia.  aliout  six  or  seven 
in  the  evening,  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  enfeebling  boat 
of  the  afternoon  (Mark  vl,  21 ;  Luke  xiv,  Il>,  34 ;  John 
xii,  2).  In  1  Sum.  ix,  13,  we  read  that  the  people 
would  not  eat  of  the  fcvt  unlil  S^imuel  had  arrived 
and  consecrated  tbe  aaeridre.  But  Ibis  circumstance 
aflbrda  no  evidence  of  tho  cuiloin  ofaskinic  a  bleising 
on  food.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however.  It  wbb  com- 
mon  licforc  evorv  meal  to  i^vo  thanks  (Matt,  xiv,  19 ; 
IV,  M).     Sec  Meai.timb. 

In  closing  tliis  sulijert,  wc  may  properly  notirc  tho 
oblii^tions  which  are  conriiUennl  by  Kuntem  people 
to  be  contracted  lij'  eating  tojrelbcr.  Sieliuhr  says, 
"When  a  Bedouin  iih.'ik  eais  Imad  wllh  stronKcrs, 
they  may  trust  his  fldi-lity  and  tlepend  on  his  protcc- 
Uon.  A  traveller  will  oiwaya  do  well,  tlierefore,  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  sccurin);  tlic  friendship 
of  Ills  ((tiide  by  .1  meal."  The  render  will  recollect  the 
complaint  of  the  Pi-almint  (xli.9),  penetrated  with  the 
deep  liijfratitude  of  one  whom  lia  di>«cribea  as  having 
been  bis  own  familiu'  (^ii'nil,  in  whom  he  trusted — 
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"  vko  Sd  eat  tifmy  bread,  even  be  halli  lifted  np  his 
heel  against  me  I"  Hence,  in  pert,  no  doubt,  the  cur.- 
viviality  that  always  followed  tho  making  of  a  cove- 
nant. Hence,  also,  tbe  aeveri^  of  tome  of  the  fecl- 
inga  acknowledged  by  the  indignant  man  of  patience. 
Job,  as  appeara  in  several  passages  of  bit  patheUc  ex- 
postulations. It  is  well  known  that  Arabs,  who  bava 
given  food  to  a  stranger,  have  aflerwards  thought 
tbeniselves  bound  to  pnilect  him  against  tbe  ven- 
geance, demanded  by  consangainitv,  for  even  blood  it- 
self.    (See  Layard'a  .ViaercA,  2d  aerial,  p.  217.)     Sea 

HoapttAUTY. 

To  "eat"  is  freqoently  spoken   metaphorieally  in 

Scripture  of  the  enji^ment  or  partaking  of  temporal 

orBpiiiCualbleasinga(Jer.  xv,16i  Eiek.iii.l;  Rev.  x, 

9).     Wemyss's  ^yreM.  Diet. 

g]  s.  V.   Comp.  Dbink;  TAars. 

J       Baton,  John,  was  Inm 

i   ut  Kant  in  lfi7a,  und  studied 

§   at  Oxfonl.     In  1626  he  waa 

gi   made    rector    of   Wickham- 

Market,   SuRolk,  where    ho 

died  in  1G41.     Hia  writinga 

are  Antinomlan.     They  are, 

The  Diicaeery  of  a  tnott  rfon- 

out  dead  ^<n(A(Lond.  IC41, 

nn);-ne  /Amyt.™ft  of 

free  JatlifcalioaihoTiA.lM'i, 

4to).    He  was  ImpriFoned  fbr 

thia  last  work  bv  the  lAiig 

Parliament.— W<K)d,  Alhaua 

Ox-mlenta  ;  Hook,  EcH.  Biog. 

Iv,  620. 

Baton,  Samuel,  a  Con- 
gregational mlniiter,  waa  a 
native  of  Engbind,  and  look 
his  degrees  at  Slaj  dulcn  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,    lie  entered 
into  the  ministry  of  the  E«- 
tablinlicd  Church,  but,  on  uceount  of  his  Puritanism, 
came  to  New  En. land  with  the  Itev.  John  Davenport 
in  1687,  and  was  co-puflor  with  bim  at  New  Haven. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1040,  and  formed  a  Con- 
grega'tional  church  at  Ducken Held,  Cheshire.     By  Ihe 
Act  of  Cniformilj'  he  was  eoni]ielled  to  cease  preach- 
ing in  lr,62,  and  died  June  0,  VXb.     He  published  A 
Drfmcr  of  ttatdrg  Potitioiu  <md  Seriptvrti  aUigeii  to 
jiatifs  lit  Congrtgatioaal  ll'ay  (1645;  aecund  part, 
1646):  — I3s  Mg$lery  nf  Gixl  incanale,  or  tht  Word 
made  Fledi  cleared  vp,  etc.  0660) -.  —  VlnJiealiim,  or 
furthtr  CoHfirmation   if  lie   ScnplureM,  produred  to 
prime  iht  Dirinily  efJena  Ckrut,  diilaried  imd  nuent- 
big  tureited/nidabuted  by  Ur.Join  KnoirUt,  ele.  (1661): 
—TTtatitf  of  lit  Oath  of  Alitfjiance  and  Covenant,  »A™- 
ing  Ihal  Iheg  obliffr  not  (replied  to  lS5ff):—Tie  Qfoltn 
C-ifultd,  etc.  (1659).— Spragne,  .,1n»a&,  i,  98. 

E'bal  (Heb.  /Cgb:l',  V13;.  Xow),  the  nai..e  of  one 
Of  two  jicrsijns,  and  also  nf  a  hill. 

1,  (Sept.  riijwv  [Vat.  MS.  omits],  Vulg.  l/daL) 
A  vjrioua  reading-  for  Odal  (q.  v.),  tlic  sun  of  Jokua 
(I  Chron.  i,  22i  eomp.  Gen.  s,  2»). 

2.  (ro.;)i)X  V.  r.  TmiiliX  [_1  Alex  MS.  CaelHiXJ, 
Vulg.  Ktnl.)  The  fourth  son  of  Shobal,  son  of  Seir, 
the  Horite  of  Idumea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  23:  I  Chron.  I, 
40).      B.C.  ante  1r>94. 

1.  (Sept.  l-aiii')\.  Josephua  r.VJaXoc.Vulg.  Btial.'} 
northern  part  of  in   '""      '"  '" 


tribe  of  Ephra, 

ids  of  tlie  valley  in  wliieli 

!ni  (now  Nablous),  in 


iDuntain 

was  situated  the 

Samaria  (c|.  v.).     bin  Mill!-,  Three  MoBtii 

(London,  I8U4). 

I,  It  was  here  that  tbe  Israelites  were 


to  the 


jvioely  piescribed  formula,  upon  thoaa 
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•bo  (beaU  prora  bJlhlesi  la  the  Siiuitic  law  (Dent. 
u.  &i  xxvii,  4,  IS),  while  the  ra«pon>«a  Xa  the  lileaa- 
«(>  vera  to  be  uttered  by  the  olher  diTLiion  uf  the 
tribal  reprcfcotativea  atadoned  upoa  the  eppoaiu 
■ouatUD,  (>«min>.  Both  the  benediction  and  the 
•uiheDiA  were  proaoonced  by  the  Levites,  who  re> 
BUMd  vitb  the  mA  la  the  ceptre  ol  the  interval 
(<aa|Bn  IkeoL  xivii,  11-26,  with  Joeh.  viii,  30-3a, 
■ith  Jueph.  AnJ.  iv,  H, '14.iind  with  the  oiminents  of 
the  Tklmiid,  Lfota,  36.  qnoted  in  Herxheimere  Penki- 
Wich).  Bat,  DOtwitbitiindiDK  the  bin  thuv  appir- 
ntli  laid  DD  Elul,  it  wi>  furtlier  aiipulnted  to  be  the 
■IE  of  the  tint  grwt  ilUr  lo  be  erected  to  Jehovah  ; 
tB  altar  of  large  QDhewn  xtonef,  plutered  with  lime, 
■ad  Inicribed  with  the  wurds  ol  the  law  (Dent,  ixvii, 
i-»<  Oc  thU  iltir  peace-offcrinKs  were  to  lie  offered, 
ud  roond  it  a  Drrificial  feast  wu  t«  take  place,  with 
ether  rejoiclngi  (vfr.  6,  ~).  Sehelars  disagree  ai  to 
*Wih?r  thera  ware  lu  be  two  erections — a  kind  of 
crwWch  and  an  altar;  or  an  allar  only,  with  the  law 
iBKhNed  on  it)  >l«ne<.  The  Utter  wu  the  new  of 
JoKphiu  (.<■(.  iv,  M.  41 ;  V,  1, 19),  the  fonner  U  un- 
brsLitiof^y  adopts  bv  the  latest  commentalor  (Ketl, 
Ci^tnU.  «o  Joih.  vui.'  r.2).  The  terms  dT  Mooea'a  in- 
JBKliiHi  seem  to  Infi^  that  nu  deUj  was  to  take  place 
ia  canrinic  out  this  ayiiiholiciil  ttanwction.  It  was 
la  be  ''vn  the  day"  tliot  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvil, 

oulk  and  booej"  (vcr.  3).  AecDrilin){ly  Joi>bua  ap- 
pan  to  have  Hiied  the  earliest  prardcable  moniunt, 
afifr  the  prening  affairs  of  ihe  si^ge  of  Jeriehii,  the 
txrtBtkm  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had 
tim  dtipatcbed,  to  cam-  out  the  command  (Josh,  viii, 
30-U).  After  thlj  Ebd  appears  no  more  in  tiie  fa- 
(Tad  iiary.  By  a  compticm  of  the  abuve-ciled  l«iti, 
lb  Samsritani  traniferred  the  aila  of  the  appointed 
sUar  to  the  opposite  mountain,  which  baa  hence  at- 
tained the  greiiler  notoriety.     See  GmtiziH. 

1.  The  qneatioD  now  arises,  where  were  Elinl  and 
tifliiin  sitnalad?  The  all  but  nnanimooa  reply  to 
lUi  ii.  that  they  ora  Ihe  mounta  whi:h  form  tl|e  aides 
gf  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nablua,  the  ancient 
Sbscbi)*— Ebal  on  the  nunh  and  Gsriiim  on  the 


(1 1  Geriiim  was  vt 
ittl  En  JnaepbDs'a  tim 
k«n  alLitbedui  the  m 


near  Shtchem  (Judg.  ix,  7), 
Its,  which  were  then,  aa  now, 


t»M  Ihry  have  lieen  mcntionod  by  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
Ma  (Aibn,  i,  66)  and   Sir  John  Manndevill..,  , 
UBBK  laodetn  trarellera  by  llaundrell  (Jfod.  Tr 
[>■«). 
ThSBaiaimi 


«ceptlnn  of  tbii 


n  DeaL  ll,  30:  A.V.  ■', 
'4hrr  tide  Jetdao,  bv  the  war  where  the  ann  j(oelh 
Wa,  in  the  land  of  Iho  Canianitea.  which  dwell  in 
>h  ehampai,(n  over  a^'iinat  flilKal,  beside  the  plains 
^  Vareh  t"  Hen  the  mcniiun  of  Gilgsl,  which  was 
^IW  vallry  of  the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley 
'■flf(Ani*a*,mi»lran«lated  here  only,  "champaign"), 
ud  r/  tha  Canaanites  who  dwell  there,  and  also  the 
■»w  iMma  of  Ihe  injunction  of  Hoses,  aa  already 
•^Jced,  seem  to  implv  that  Kbal  and  Geriiim  were 

■  da  imnwdiale  neiKbborhood  of  Jericho.     This  h 
■mcihcmd  by  the  nnrrative  of  Joahna,  who  appears 

■  •■»•  nrried  out  the  prescrilied  ceremonial  on  the 

*  uMs  while  hb  camp  was  at  Giltfal  (camp,  vii,  2 ; 
'■-  S),  and  betore  be  had  (at  least  before  any  account 

*  ^  having  i  msde  hit  way  ao  tar  Into  the  Interior  uf 
'*■  ooMry  aa  Sbecbem. 

Thkii  the  vi«  uken  hy  Eusebini  (OaomaM'cm,  a.  j 
'-  rt4aX).  H«  d«*  not  quola  the  paasafic  in  Deui.,  | 
">  MBka  to  ba  kd  to  his  oidnhm  rather  by  the  diffi- 1 


culty  of  the  monntsina  at  Shechem  lieing  too  tar  apart 
to  admit  of  the  bletain^  and  cureinxs  being  beard, 
and  also  by  bia  desire  to  contradict  Ihe  Samaritans; 
add  to  thia  that  he  speaks  from  no  personal  knowledge, 
but  timply  from  heOTBav  (Aiyimi).  as  to  the  existence 
of  two  sach  bills  in  the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  ol 
Euaebius  is  merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade 
more  of  animmit}'  to  the  Sumaritina  (cehementrr  tr- 
raul),  and  expreasion  of  difficulty  as  tu  the  diatance, 
bat  without  any  additional  Information.  Procopius 
and  Epiphanina  also  followed  Eusebiut.  Iiut  their  mia- 
ukea  liave  been  dispoaed  of  by  Keland  {Palirtt.  p.  603. 
4 ;  Miii^L  p.  129-18S). 

With  regard  to  the  paaeaga  In  Deut,  it  will  per- 
haps assume  a  ditlercnt  sspect  on  examination.  (1.) 
Mosea  Is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east  aide  of 
Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of  the  country  on 
the  wDst,  beyond  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  epics, 
and  when  evcrj'thbig  there  was  wrapped  in  mystery, 
and  localitioB  and  distances  hod  not  assumed  their  due 
propurtiona.  (2.)  A  closet  rendering  of  the  verse  is  aa 
followa ;  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan, 
beyond  (O^^nX,  the  word  rendered  'the  baclaidt  of 
the  desert'  in  Exod.  iii,  1)  the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  land  of  the  Cunnanite  who  dwells  in  the  Araboh 
over  against  Gilfe'al,  nejr  the  terehintha  of  Mor^b?" 
If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  grcut  part  of  tho  diffi- 
culty has  diuppearod.  Gllgal  no  lonuer  marks  the 
site  of  Ebal  and  GeriEim,  hu.  jf  the  dwelling  of  the 
Canaanitcs,  who  wore,  it  is  true,  the  flrst  to  enconnter 

native  lowlands,  but  who,  we  have  it  actually  on  rec- 
ord, were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  6) 
and  of  the  conquest  (Joab.  xvii,  18)  located  about  She. 
chom.  Tho  word  now  rendered  "  beyond"  is  not  rep- 
resented at  all  in  the  A.V.,  and  it  cettninly  throwa 
the  locality  much  further  back;  and,  lastly,  there  ia 
the  atriking  landmark  of  the  trees  of  llurch,  which 
were  standing  by  Shechem  when  Abraham  firsl  enter- 
ed the  land,  and  whose  name  proliablv  survived  in 
Morthia,  or  Hamortba,  a  name  of  Shechem  foond  on 
coins  of  the  Koman  period  (Ueland,  Hfiiall,  p.  137  sq.). 

Soo  GlIJ>AU 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "the  terebinths 
of  Moreb,"  at  the  end  of  Dent,  xl,  30,  of  the  words 
"  over  against  Shechem."  This  addition  is  the  mare 
credible  because  there  ia  not,  aa  in  the  case  noticed 
afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it.  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  accepted,  the  next  verso  (31)  gains  a 
fresh  force:  "  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  [not  only 
to  meet  the  Canaaniles  immediately  on  the  other  side, 
but]  lo  go  in  to  possess  the  land  [the  whole  of  the 
country,  even  tho  heart  of  it,  where  these  mounts  are 
situat^l  (glancing  back  lo  ver.  29)],  the  lanil  which 
Jehovah  lonr  God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  poEt^nf^  it, 
and  dwell  therein."  It  may  also  bo  asked  whether 
the  signiHcance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursln-  is  not  missed  if  we  nndertUnd  it 
as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  had  lieen  obtained 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as  acted  in 
the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its  most  prominent 
natural  position,  and  close  to  its  oldest  city— Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  hy  Jonrphus.  His 
statement  ^Anl.  v,  1, 19)  is  that  it  took  place  after  Ihe 
subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  ealaiilishmonl  of 
the  tabernacle  at  Sliilob.  Ht  has  no  misgivings  as 
lo  the  situation  of  the  mountains.  They  were  at  She- 
chem (tiri  Stci'/iuii'),  and  from  thence,  after  the  cere- 
mony, the  people  returned  lo  Sbilofa. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  mora  puizling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  l>e  said.  It 
will  at  once  be  prccived  that  the  book  contiins  nu  ac- 
coimt  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  Ihe  country,  of 
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Gilgil,  after  the  conqoeit  of  tfaa  umlh,  to  find  hint  I 
■gain  EDdilenly  at  the  waten  of  Meroin  in  the  extreme 
nortb(x,4.1;  xl,  7).  Of  his  Intermediate  proceedings 
the  onlr  record  that  M«mB  to  have  eKaped  a  the  frog-  ' 
ment  coatwned  in  vlii,  30-S6,  Nor  should  it  bo  oyer- 
looked  that  some  doubt  Is  thmwn  on  this  In  Josb.  viii, 
S0-a5,  by  its  omluion  in  both  the  Vat  and  Alex.  HS3. 
of  the  Sept. 

The  diitiQce  of  Ebal  and  Geriiim  from  each  other 
Is  not  BDch  a  atumbling-hlock  to  as  as  It  irai  to  Euse- 
biiis;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  haw  he  anil 
Jerome  should  havo  been  ignorant  of  the  distance  to 
which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the  clear  elastic  atmos- 
phere of  the  East.  Stanley  has  given  some  instances 
of  thifi  (Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  IB) ;  others  eqnally  remark- 
able have  been  observed  by  those  long  resident  in  the 
iiri|-hborhood.  who  state  that  a  voice  can  be  beard 
without  difficulty  across  the  valley  separating  the  two 
spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar,  p.  BTI), 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious  varia- 
tions between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Samaritan  text  Is  in  reference  to  Ebal  and  Geri. 
zim.  In  Dent.  iivii,4,the  Samaritan  has  Geiliim, 
while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.V.)  has  Ebal,  as  the  mount 
on  which  the  altar  to  Jehovah  and  (he  Inscription  of 
the  law  were  to  be  erected.  Upon  this  baiia  the  Sa- 
maritans ground  the  sanctity  of  Gerixim  snd  the  au. 
thcnlirityofthcTempleand  holy  place,  which  have  ex- 
isted there.  The  arcuments  upon  this  dilBcult  ques- 
tion will  bo  found  in  Kennicolt  {Diueri.  il),  and  in 
the  reply  of  Venchuir  (Leovard.  1775;  quoted  by  Ge- 
aeniuB,  De  I'tnl.  Sam,  p.  61).  Two  points  ma)'  merely 
be  glanced  at  here  which  have  apparently  escaped  no- 
tice. 1.  Both  agree  that  Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which 
the  cursings  were  to  Test,Gerizlm  that  for  blessings. 
It  appears  luconsistent  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  curs- 
ing, should  be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of 
the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  ble!<«ln|r,  should 
remain  unoccupied  liy  eancCnary  of  any  kind.  2. 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of  Orien- 

it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence to  the  ciintrary)  that  in  building  their  temple  on 
Geriiim,  the  Samaritans  were  making  use  of  a  spot 
already  enjoving  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that 
they  built  on  a  place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in 
the  records  which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  occopation  of  Gerizim  by 
tho  Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  orig- 
inal sanctity.  On  the  other  hand,  all  critics  of  emi- 
nence, with  the  exception  of  Kennicott.  regard  this  as 
a  comipliou  of  the  sacicd  text;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  invariablo  reading  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
and  anoirnt  versions,  both  in  this  pasFage  and  the  cor- 
responding one  in  Josh,  viii,  30,  is  "El>al,"  it  seems 
strange  that  any  scholar  would  for  a  moment  doubt  Its 
correctne's.  Kennicott  takes  an  opposite  view,  main- 
taining tlie  integrity  of  the  Samaritan  reading,  and  ar- 
guing the  point  at  great  length;  bat  his  arguments 
are  neither  sound  nor  pertinent  (^Ihtierlali'tu  on  the 
,  Ilfbrne  Tnl,  ii,  SO  eq.).  The  Samaritans  had  a  strong 
reason  for  corrupting  the  text,  seeing  that  Gcriiim  was 
their  sanctuary;  and  they  desired  to  make  it  not  mere- 
ly the  mountain  of  blesslnir,  but  the  place  of  the  altar 
and  the  inscribed  law.     See  SAMiRiTAsa. 

S.  Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  ns  to  how  far  the  question  may 
bo  uHerted  by  remains  of  ancient  buildingc  thereon. 
That  such  remains  do  exist  Is  certain,  even  from  the 
very  meagre  accounts  published  (Bartlett,  Wolkf  about 
JenuiiUm,  App.  p.  251  sq,;  and  Narrative  of  Kev.  J. 
Mills  in  Tram.  Pal.  Archrol.  Aaoc.  ISfiS),  while  tho 

belief  tbst  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  discover. 

Tho  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  thai  Ebnl  was 
more  barren  than  Geriiim  (upe  Bsnjamin  ofTudela, 
and  .Maiiiidrell,  in  fiir/y  Tranli  tn  Palatine,  p.  B2, 


4B8 ;  Wilson,  Landi  o/Ae  Bibk.  ii,  Tl) ;  but  thia  opin- 
ion probably  arose  from  a  belief  in  the  eSbcts  of  th« 
curse  mentioned  above.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne 
out  liy  the  latest  accounts,  accoiding  to  which  there  is 
little  or  no  perceptible  diflerenco.  They  ore  not  tao- 
lated  mountains,  bat  culminating  points  of  a  chain. 
Their  declivities  facing  the  vale  bear  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  are  equally  rugged  and 
bare ;  the  limestone  strata  here  and  there  project,  form- 
ing bold  bluffs  and  precipices ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  tho  slopes,  though  steep,  are  fbrmed  Into  terraces, 
partly  natural  and  partly  artiflcial.  For  this  reason 
both  mountains  appear  more  barrcD  from  below  than 
they  are  in  reality,  the  rode  and  naked  supporting 
walls  of  the  terraces  alone  being  thus  visible.  The 
soil,  though  scanty,  is  rich.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vala 
are  olive  groves,  and  a  few  straggling  trees  extend 
some  distance  up  the  sides.  The  broad  summits  and 
upper  slopes  have  no  trees,  yet  they  are  not  entirely 
bare.  The  steeper  banks  are  here  and  there  scantily 
clothed  with  dwarf  shrubber}';  while  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  rank  grass,  brambles,  and  thbtles.  In- 
termixed with  myriads  of  bright  wild  (towers — ane- 
mone:, convolvulus,  tulips,  and  poppies — spring  up 
among  the  rocks  and  stones.  Ebal  is  "  occupied  from 
j  liottom  to  top  by  beautiful  gardens"  (Mills ;  see  also 
!  Porter,  .T/.no'-iooi,  p,  532).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  to- 
wards the  valley  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of 
Geririm  (Wilson,  p.  45,  71).  It  is  also  tho  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertain^ 
about  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  ocservations  (Van  de  Velde,  J/emoiV, 
p. 178); 

Ebal  do.  about  aiM  ■'  .' da,        lOSS  ' 

According  to  Wilson  (Lawlf,  ii,  "I ;  but  see  Kobin- 
son,  il,  277,  280,  note),  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  shut 
out  Herman  IVom  the  highest  point  of  Gerlzim.  The 
structure  of  Geriiim  is  nummuUtic  limestone,  with  oo- 
easional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock  (Hoole,  in  Gtogrofk. 
Joun.  xxvi,  £6),  and  that  of  Ebal  is  probably  similar. 
At  its  base  above  the  valley  of  Nablds  are  numerous 
caves  and  sepulchral  excavations.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, the  nccrapolis  of  Shcchem  (Robinson,  iii,  ISl; 
Van  de  Velde.  II.  290).  The  modem  name  of  Ebal  is 
Silli  SaiiBiHiaA,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whoso  tomb  U  standing  on  the  eastern  pert  of  the 
ridce,  a  little  before  tho  highest  point  la  reached  (Wil- 
son, p.  71,  note).  By  others,  hawever,  it  is  reported 
to  be  cail«i  -/vM  td-DIn,  "the  pillar  of  ibe  le- 
ligion  "  (Stanley,  p.  238,  note).  The  tomb  of  another 
saint,  called  AmSd,  is  also  shown  (Killer,  p.  Ml),  with 
whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some  connection. 
On  the  south-east  shoulder  ia  a  mined  site  bearing 
the   naoM   of  'Askar   (Bobinson,  iii,  132).    See   Si* 

Bbbo,  archbishop  of  Rhelms,  was  tho  son  of  a 
Saxon  serf,  and  was  bom  about  775,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  about  780.  While  a  boy  he  becamo 
known  to  the  yonng  king  Louie,  the  son  if  Charle- 
magne, who  sent  him  to  a  convent  Fchool,  and  had  him 
educoted  for  the  ministry.  As  he  liclonged  to  a  serf 
family,  and  could  not  receive  orders,  Louis  set  him 
free,  after  which  he  was  ordained.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  l^uis  to  the  throne,  Ebbo>  influence  rapidly 
roi«,  and  in  817  tho  king  secured  his  election  as  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  Soon  after,  in  S22,  he  placed  him. 
self  at  the  head  of  ■  mission  to  the  Danes.  His  plan 
highly  pleased  both  the  king  and  the  Pope.  The  Da- 
nish king  Harald  allowed  him  to  preach  Christianity, 
but  refused  to  become  a  Christian  hin'self.  Many 
Danes  were  baptized;  but,  owing  to  somo  threaten- 
ing movements  against  Harold,  Elibo  in  H23  returned 
to  the  emperor,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Compiegne  made  a 
full  report  on  bia  mls'^ion.  Soon  after  he  undertook 
a  second  missionary  visit  to  Denmark,  at  which  he  dia- 
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fc<l  BboMt.  In  1SS2  ba  tame  to  Wittenberg,  wbere 
k  teeariM  penonmlly  scqiuinted  with  Lutbcr  mi)  with 
Vclinethoii,  aoder  tho  influeiaGa  of  whosa  teathin)^  li« 
wrote  in  tba  lame  yur  bii  Fm  Atinlirauckt  cAWiuii- 
fia-rna<<  breathing  ik  cborituUle  tjdrlt.     In  15-24  he 

tb^nn  to  Wertbeltn  un  tbe  Main  <I536).  He  died 
MUD  i(l*T.  His  work*,  to  the  Dumber  of  H,  were 
r-oitlT  of  tocal  iDlCRit ;  acnonK  the  otbert,  the  most 
important  one,  entitled  WUtirktifnDieiierGoliaatirti 
jm  aU  Hymam  iIum  *afr«i  h£  (^'itlenberg,  1535,  iti>\ 


hu  »e«n  Kvpml  editlonx,  and  can  be  foand  in  A.  H. 
Fnnke,  Motiila  paHaralia.  See  DOIlinger,  <f.  Srf-i 
•otiv.etf.i.JOu;  Strobel,£ifer..VKKUit,i,3G5j  Uei 
loe,  Reat-Cnfyt't^.  lii,  GSO. 

Xn>eTt.  Jacob,  nn  eminent  Hebrew  ichoLir,  wa 
bora  at  Sprottau  In  I54D. 


i[  thf!  t 
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magmjinit.  So  Terwd  wa«  ha  In  Hebrew  that  lie 
eoald  write  in  that  UnfcnaKe.  He  died  [n  ICll.  His 
work*  srr,  HitUrria  Jaramtnioram  (Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  laNe,  Sto) :— /iHTihrfHi  imtUtctv*  ewa  e'/gialia 
(iW.i.  15»7> :— Kfcrti  ifeitwo  750  a  (itro  Kabbinicn  Mib- 
ckar  JV'ipinont  (IGSD,  13mo):— 7-<»-a(ricA(i  lldmra 
m  fufiu  ema^dieai,  etc. — Hoefer,  iViMnt.  Blo'j.  Gmerale, 
XT,6iM*i.    (J.H.W.) 

Ebert.  Thaodor,  son  of  Jacob  Ebert  (q.  \.),  suc- 
caedrd  his  father  as  prafesaor  of  Hebrew  at  the  univere- 
"  inlifarton  tbeOder,     He  dbared  alto  the  hon- 


or of  In 
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Among  hU  priocipiil  works  areil-tta  Ckriiti,  tribut  dt 
emtiii  rMftkmomm  guaiiTaloniia  AeJrcmwriiw  (Frunkf. 
on  the  Ode-,  lGlo.4to):~,liH'MiJi'.f»>U<-(inim  CaUuria 
0<n9. 1l'>): — Mmti'tttctiaKa  aplionttka  ad  diimmin 
tffian  •er(«eiivi(I620,  ^lo):— CiSronoIi^pnrc^iii- 
(nts  liingift  Sonets  Dndonm.  at  O.C.ad  luam  uijue 
mlmrm  {'l'¥!f),iUi):~^Fidoi/ia  jaTitamnllomm  tl  poUli- 
«m>  fBi  ^'a^tai  ieArriieant  ei  rtSi/uai  oritnlaUt  ax- 
ahmal  ilSiS) :— P-Klica  lltbraica  (lti:i8,  Svo),  in 
vhich  thr  Hebrew  metres  are  more  exteniiTely  eiem- 
pLGrd  than  in  any  other  irork.— Hoefer,  .Vine.  Biog. 
(;n.iT,610;  EtheTidge,/ii(r.to//(&£it>raAm,ti.  874. 

Etd'anaph  (Heb.  Bliyntafk',  RS^K,  prob.  a  con- 
tnctioD  ftor  7&X^aX,  Ahiataph:  Septl  '\0,aBnf  and 
'Kiiui6^,Xa\%.  Ahiafa]ih\tbe  son  ofEtkanah  and  fa- 
ther of  Aicir,  in  tho  genealogy  of  the  Kobathile  Le- 
vlt«(irhron.vi,S3).  B.C.  eir.  1660.  Iq  ver.  87  he 
li  callH]  lbs  son  of  Knrab,  IVom  a  conipurisoa  of  which 
dmimotaoce  irlth  E:iod.  vi,  24,  moat  Interpreters  have 
idrntill'-d  him  with  the  Alnatapk  (q.  v.)  of  the  Utter 
pMMg>;  'at  (unlaw  we  there  understand  not  three 
■oni  of  K  'rah  to  be  meant,  but  only  three  In  reKulsr 
d»c«il>.  the  pedigrees  of  the  two  cannot  be  made  to 
talij  wiihoDt  violence.  See  AaaiB.  From  1  Chron. 
ix.  19.  it  appear!  that  he  had  a  son  named  Kore.  In 
1  rhroo.  xxTi,  1,  hia  name  is  abbreviated  to  AaAru. 

Bbionitos.  a  leet  of  Judaliing  ChrisUana  who  te- 
eetved  the  doctrines  of  the  Roapel  very  partially,  and 
deni™l  thr  divine  natare  of  Chriat  They  do  not  ap- 
pf«  to  bare  been  at  any  tlmn  nnmeroos,  and  it  is 
Anbtful  whether  they  aver  obtained  ancfa  cotuistepcy 
ai  U  bjvi-  a  definite  creed. 

1.  TV  VuM.— Tho  name  is  derived  fium  the  He- 
»ew  V-X,  poor.  This  term  was  anciently  applied 
ta  derifion  to  Cbrlstiani  in  ^nenl  (Epipbanlns,  oAr. 
Hatr.  xx'ix,  1).  and  came  later  to  designate  Jewish 
<Vi'«iin<  (Origen,  (         -- 

V.)  make*  th* 
"kinir  '■  F.hiiRiites"  equivalent  to  "opp-emed  pioii. 
likt"  (Isa.  xnv,  4).  F.nwUua  (ffte,  Errtet.  ill,  271 
tadfolly  derlvci  the  naRW  hum  "the  poverty  and 
mr-^nnrtt  nflha  Elilonite  doctrine  concerning  Christ." 
TenaiiL.n  (/>  Pnaerip.  Html,  c  xixiii)  derives  it 
ftsa  a  CMinder,  EUoit,  who  malnuined  tho  autboiity 


above  Riven  ie  now  generally  adopted. 

2.  //iitory— Domer  {Pertaa  o/Chriil,  Edinb.  transl. 
i,  1B9  sq.)  traces  tbe  Eblonilixh  tendency  as  far  back 
as  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews.  '■  From  that  leal  for 
the  law  with  which  Taul  hHd  lo  contend,  the  Judaiz- 
ing  n|drit  was  led  not  at  first  to  impeach  the  Chiistol- 
ogy,  but  rather  the  Soleriotojy ,  or  the  woik  of  Christ, 
liut  the  conseqoence  of  the  legal  staiid-pnlnt  soon 
thowed  itself.     The  party  which  the  Epistle  to  the 

.  Hebrews  had  in  view  must  have  over-estimated  the 
{ law  of  the  O.  T.  regarding  holy  times,  places,  acts,  and 
'  persons  alike,  and  have  been  wanting  in  tbe  Christian 
knowledge  which  knows  how  to  secure  to  Ibe  O.  T.  its 
abiding  signiHcancv,  which  it  has  as  a  divine  institute 
without  imperilling  the  newness  and  conclusive  com. 
pletenesi  of  Christianity."  Epiphaniui  traces  the  or. 
igin  of  Ebionitism  to  the  Christians  who  fled  to  Pella 
after  the  destnlctiun  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  66  (ode,  l/irr. 
mix,  1).  According  to  Hegeaippus  (//til.  Ecclta.  Iv, 
S2).  one  Tliebntis,  at  Jerusulem,  aboot  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  "began  to  corrupt  the  Church 
secretly  on  account  of  his  not  being  made  a  Inshop." 
"  We  find  the  sect  of  the  EHonites  in  Palestine  and 
the  aurrounding  regions,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Rome.  Though  it  consisted 
mostly  of  Jews,  Gentile  Christians  slso  sornetiines  at- 
tached themselTCB  to  it.  It  condnned  into  the  fourth 
century,  but  at  tbe  time  of  llieodoret  was  entirely  ei* 
tinct.  It  nsed  a  Hebrew  Qotpel,  now  lost,  which  was 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew" 
(Schafl',  ChtiTch  Hiitary,  i.  $  68.  p.  914). 

3.  Ihrtrino.—Or.  Schaff  shai^ly  distingaishet  Ebi- 
onism  from  Gnosticism  as  follows;  "E)iionisin  is  a 
Judaiaing,  psendo-Petrine  Christianity,  or  a  Christian- 
izing Jadaistn ;  Gnosticism  is  a  paganizing  or  pseudo- 
Pauline  CbriiUanlly,  or  a  pseudo-Cbristisn  heathen- 
istn.  The  former  is  a  particularistic  contraction  of 
the  Christian  religion;  the  latter  a  vsgoe  expansion 
of  it"  (ChuniHiilory,  i,  $  67).  According  to  tbe  same 
writer,  "the  characteristic  marks  of  Ebionism  in  all 
its  forms  are,  degradation  of  Christianity  lo  the  level 
of  Judaism,  the  principle  of  Ibe  universal  and  perpet- 
aalvalidityafttaeUD9alclaw,und  enmity  to  the  apos- 
tle Paul.  But,  aa  there  were  different  sects  in  Juda- 
ism itself,  wo  have  also  to  distingaish  at  laaat  two 
branches  of  Ebionbm,  reUted  to  each  other,  as  Fhari. 
saism  and  Easenism,  or,  to  use  a  modem  illustration, 
aa  the  older  deistic  and  the  speculative  pantheistic  ra- 
tionalism in  Germany,  or  the  two  schools  of  t 'nitarian- 
iam  in  England  and  America.  (1.)  The  common  EM- 
onites,  who  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  embodied 
the  Pharisaic  legal  spirit,  and  were  the  proper  success- 
ors of  the  Judaiaera  opposed  in  the  eputle  lo  the  Gala- 
tiana.  Their  doctrine  may  ■«  reducsd  to  the  follow. 
ing  propositions:  (n.)  Jesus  is.  Indeed,  the  promised 
Messish,  the  son  of  Dnvid,  and  tbe  supreme  lawgiver, 

ural  generation  from  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  sense  of 
his  Messianic  calling  firrt  nrose  in  him  at  his  baptiam 
by  John,  when  a  higher  spirit  joined  itself  to  him. 
Hence  Otigen  compared  thia  sect  to  the  blind  man  Ib 
the  Gospel  who  called  to  the  Lord  wUhoiil  seeing  him, 
■Thoo  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me!'  {*.)  Cir- 
cumcision and  the  observance  of  the  whole  ritual  law 

Paul  is  an  apostate  and  heretic,  and  all  hia  epiatles  are 
lo  be  discarded.  The  sect  considered  him  a  native 
heathen,  who  came  over  to  Judaism  in  later  life  from 
impure  motives,  (if.)  Christ  is  soon  to  come  again 
In  intrndnce  tbe  glorioaa  millennial  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah, with  tho  earthlv  Jerusalem  for  its  sent,  (!.} 
The  second  class  of  Eblonites,  starting  with  Essenic 
notions,  gave  their  Judaism  a  specuLitive  orlheo«opbic 
stamp,  like  the  errorists  of  tlie  Epietle  lo  the  Colos. 
sians.     Tber  form  the  atepgdng-alone  lo  Gnosticism. 
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11  of  Ebionism,  raseotiallj'  Judi 
in  spirit  Htid  aim  [fee  Clementines,  ii,  p.  3)fB]  j 
comp.  Schaff,  Ch.  Ilitlory,  i,  §  69;  Dornar,  Ftrto 
Chritt.  Edinb.  tr^nil..  p.  203  Bq.). 

4.  Eliioniini  hat  reippeaivd,  eince  Che  R*f»rinii 
In  Socmisnjam  (q.  v.),  and  In  the  Otbar  runiia  ot 
1*  cullod  UniUriaDlsm  (q.  v.).  Soma  Unitarian  writ- 
sn  have  undertaken  to  eliaw  that  Eliionifin  wbb  the 
original  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  aiul  that  (lie  Church 
doctrine  as  to  tho  perwin  ofChrial  n-aii  ■  later  develop- 
Dient;  to  PriaBtley,  in  bji  lliilory  nf  iht  Corniptioiu 
of  ChrittioHilg  (BiTminKham,  l',»i).  Bi«hnp  Iloniey 
nplied  tn  Pricitley  in  iiia  Ckargt  to  IMe  Cltrgg  of  St. 
Albaiu  (1783),  and  in  other  tr,ict»,  colletted  in  TrutU 
mCoalratmf  vM  lir.Piieia^  (Dundcc,lSia,  3d  ed.). 
Horaiey,  in  this  controversy,  made  uw  of  Bull's  learn- 
ed treatment  of  the  aul  jeet  in  hit  reply  to  Zwicker  (sen 
Bull,  On  Me  TAmlg,  Oxford,  1656,  S  vols. :  i,  t!G  i  ii. 
87Gj  iii,  175  et  al.  See  also  Walerland,  Worit,  Oxf. 
lM!t,GvolB.:  iii.  654  sq.).  A  far  abler  advocate  of  the 
Socinian  view  is  Ilaiir,  in  his  Chrilmaun  d.  drri  rrlen 
JiAriiBidtrle ;  t^ekre  e.  d,  Drt  a'a^til  GaUti ;  Dogmm- 
gaehidUe,  etc.  Daur'n  position  is  clearly  stated,  and 
refuted  by  prnfesmr  Fisher  {Am.  Prat,  ami  TKning. 
Ben.  Oct.  VfGt,  art  i).  "  Dour  agrees  with  the  old 
Socinian)  in  tbs  FUtoment  [hat  tiie  Jewish  Christian- 
ity of  tho  apostolic  age  wis  Ebionilo.  Bol,  unlike 
them,  he  holds  tliat  we  And  within  the  canon  a  great 
doparturo  froin.  and  advance  npon,  thig  humanitarian 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person.  He  profeasas  l4i  discover 
in  the  New  Ttatament  the  consecntivu  atitres  of  a 
progress  which,  beginning  with  the  Unitarian  creed, 
tenninates  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  divinitj. 
Tbere  occurred  at  Ihe  end,  or  before  tlie  end,  of  the 
apnMnlic  age.  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Christianity, 
which  with  Buur  is  identical  with  tho  JudLiiitng  or 
Ebiunite  element ;  and  this  type  of  Christianit.v  pre- 
vailed thronjth  the  larger  part  of  the  second  centuiy." 
(See  t'taber.  1.  c.  tot  a  cilllcism  of  this  viovt,  and  for 
a  lirief  but  luminous  sketch  of  Ebioninni.  On  the 
other  side,  aee  It.  Aner,  Jin.  April,  18&4,  p.  660  sq.). 

lAUraivr^.-^S^e,  besides  the  works  alreadv  citnl, 
Irenaius,  Hirr.  i,  M  (Anto-Micene  Library,  v,  ar); 
Gieseler,  Vrba-  iHe  Ntuararr  md  Ebioniten,  in  Arcliiv 
«r  A.  &  N.  Kircheng.,  iv,  279  sq.  (I,«ipsi(r,  1»^0); 
»Dsheim,  ComtaetOarir;  i,  2S0,  400;  Keander,  Cliitrdk 
«itl.  i,  344,  350j  Schliemann,  Dit  ClemetOinn  (Hamb. 
I84J),  p.  ae-2  sq. ;  Hereog.  RenLEtKyklopadit,  iii,  821 
•q. :  HaKenscn,  Dogmalia  (Edinburgh,  ISfiQ,  §  128; 
Shedd,  /lulary  of  Doctrina,  i,  106  sq.  i  Burton,  fccfes. 
Bit/ory,  Lect.  xi ;  Burton,  Bamplon  Leetaret  (Oxford, 
IHSa),  notes  78-84. 

Ebnerlttn  Hantucilpt  (Connx  EoNEniANDs, 
tisually  designated  as  No.  105  of  the  Gospels,  48  of  the 
Acts,  and  24  of  (he  Pauline  Epistles),  a  beautiful  cur- 
sive Greek  HS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.  except  Rev.,  con- 
sisting of  425  quarto  vellum  leaves :  asaii.'nrd  to  the 
12(h  century;  formerly  holonginit  to  Jerome  £*b«- von 
Eachenhach,  of  Nuremberg,  and  now  in  the  B«dleian 
Library  (So,  13fi).  A  (acsimilo  and  description  are 
given  by  TreKflles,  in  Home's  Introd.  p.  220,  See 
Hanuscbipts,  Bibucal.  I 

EbSda  ('Kjii^nX  a  city  montioDed  only  by  Ptole- 
my (xvii.  18)  as  sitnated  in  the  aea-board  quarter  of  | 
Arabia  Pelrca  (see  Keland,  FaLnt.  p.  463).  in  65^°  i 
and  80}°,  and  marked  on  theiVafin^r  TW^!  as  Iving 
on  the  Koman  road  33  Roman  miles  S.  of  Elusa  (q.  v.).  | 
Dr.  Robinson  (Retmrrltet,  i,  2ST)  discovered  the  site , 
In  the  modern  ft-AbdtA  (otberwiae  Aojrh,  ib.  p.  6601, 
elRht  hourK  f^om  the  site  Oi  FJnsa,  at  the  junction  of 
Wady  es-Scram  with  Wady  ,1-Birein  (ii.  p.  S84).  It  | 
contains  ritensive  ruins,  situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  I 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  fei't  high;  especially  the 
remains  of  an  acropolia,  of  a  capacious  castle,  and  of  a  1 


large  Greek  cbarch,  widi  numeroos  walla,  colnmii<\ 
etc.,  still  Btanding,  and  several  wella  or  reeervoiri^ 
but  no  inbabitanU  (it.  p.  286,  26ff). 

Ebony  033^,  iolmi',  (I0i9,q.d.  stone-wood  [cotDTb 
the  Oerm.  SlaitioU,  "  fossil-wood"],  only  in  the  plnr. 
0'J3n,  lohH'n'  [(est  tfiSm  for  0-'!3'!n.A<i6m»i'], 
Sept.  [by  some  confusion  or  misinterpretation,  see  Bo* 
senmUller,  Sdol,  in  loc.]  rai(  uoayo/iiimi^,  Sytnn->- 
chus  iyJiwoucVulg,  [dentea]  MariniM)  occurs  only  in 
one  pucage  of  Scripture,  where  the  prophet  Kiekial 
(iivii,  16),  referring  to  tha  commerce  of  Tyre,  says, 
"  The  niea  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants ;  many  iilea 
were  the  merchandise  of  thine  hand:  they  brought 
thee  for  a  present  boms  of  ivocy  and  etenj."  See  De- 
D*ii.  The  Hebrew  word  is  translated  "ebony"  in  all 
tlie  Europoan  veraions ;  but,  as  Bochart  states  {Ditrot. 
i,  20,  part  ii),  tha  Cbaldee  version,  fallowed  by  B.  Se- 
lomo  and  other  Jews,  as  well  as  Ihe  Cierk  and  Ara- 
bic veraionB,  render  it  hy  pta-Jinrl  {/lanmei),  Somo 
of  the  Hebrew  eritiei",  however,  as  Itimchi,  also  ac- 
knowledge that  Arabian  rbimy  is  meant.  Of  the  c«rw 
rectneaa  of  this  opinion  there  can  now  be  no  doubt. 
In  the  lirsl  place,  we  may  allndo  to  Dedan  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  ports  of  Arab'ia  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or  at  least  to  the  south  of  the  Bed  Sea;  and,  second- 
ly, as  observed  by  Bochart,  the  terms  luAmm  and  d<mf 
are  vei;  similar,  the  latter  word  being  variuuely  writ* 
ten  by  ancient  authorr,  as  I0iv7i,  i0ivof,  Ifliwr,  Ae- 
tna and  htbaau.  The  last  form  is  used  hy  Jerome  in 
his  Latin,  and  Hjiimi  by  Sjmmachus  in  his  Greek 
version.  The  Atabs  have  nbiui.  which  they  applj 
to  ebony,  and  by  that  name  it  is  known  in  Northern 
India  at  the  present  day.  Forskll  mentions  afmii  ma 
one  of  tho  kinds  of  wood  imported  in  bis  time  f^om 
India  into  Arabia.  Whether  (be  Arabic  name  be  a 
corrnption  of  the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  a  modification, 
as  is  most  likely,  of  some  Eattem  name,  we  require 
some  other  evidence  berldes  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Arabic  works  on  materia  medica  to  deler- 
mlne.  since  in  these  Gn-ek  words  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  the  principal  terms  for  substance*  with 
which  tbry  are  not  well  acquainted.  Bnrtlvil  is,  how- 
ever, given  by  some  as  tha  Arabic  name,  abnui  as  the 
Persian.  Natnralista  have  fbnnd  the  latter  applied  to 
ebony  Id  north-west  India,  as  did  Forskal  on  the  Bed 
Sea. 

Ebony  wood  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  aneients, 
and  emploved  bv  them  for  a  vnriety  of  purposes  (The- 
ophr. /fix. />^  ir,  6 ;  Plln. //.  .V.  vi,  80,  g  S» ;  nii,4.li8, 
0;  Strabn.  XV,  703;  Pausan. i, 42, 5 :  viii,17,3;  Ovid, 
Mfl.  li,  CIO ;  compare  Barhebr.  ChroH.  p.  ]8]).  It  is 
very  appropriately  placed  in  juxtapocllinu  with  ivoi7, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  contrast  in  color.  Ivory 
and  ebony  are  prolialily,  however,  also  mentioned  ta- 
gether  because  both  were  obtained  from  the  sama 
countries,  Ethiopia  and  India;  and,  among  the  com- 
paratively  few  articles  of  ancient  commerce,  must, 
have  been  associated  tiigett 


while 
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inlaid  work  would  contribnte  as  additional  n 
their  being  adduced  as  articlea  characteristic  of  a  dis- 
tinct commerce.  But  it  is  not  In  Ktekiel  only  that 
ebony  and  ivory  arc  mentioned  together,  for  Diodoms, 
as  quoted  by  Bochart.  tells  us  that  an  ancient  king  of 
Egypt  Imposed  on  the  Ethiopians  the  payment  of  ■ 
tribute  of  ebony,  told,  and  elephants'  teeth.  So  He- 
rodotus (Hi,  97).  as  translated  by  Bochart,  says,  ".£tbi- 
opes  Persis  pro  triennali  Iribulo  vehunt  duos  ch<cnleeB 
auri  npyri  (id  at.  ignnn  aondvm  erjierii).  et  ducentaa 
i-'eni  phalangaa,  et  magnos  elephant!  denies  viginti." 
Pliny,  referring  to  this  passage,  remarks,  "  But  Herod- 
otus'ass  Igneth  it  rather  to  Ethiopia,  and  aaith  tltal 
even  three  years  the  Ethiopians  were  wont  tn  pav,  by 
way  of  lril>ut4-.  unto  the  kings  of  Persia,  100  billets  of 
the'  timl-er  of  tliat  tree  (Ibat  Is,  ebene),  together  with 
gold  and  yvorie;"  and  ag^n,  "From  Sycne  (whlcb 


naiDctb  uid  booDdcth  the  Undi  oT  oar  empire  ind  I 
teaiaiQii)  ■■  1km  u  to  the  iilind  Hem,  fur  the  ■pica 
•f  »e  RtilcB,  then  »  UUla  ibena  round:  and  tfait  in 
a  {«ru  betcecue  tbere  Lo  few  other  1 


a  but 


i"  (Hol- 


avt  that  rhfoe  vu  counted  s  rich  tribate, 
•tml  tbe  third  pUce,  efEer  gdld  end  iTOri< 
bnl't  /Uqr,  xil,4>.  It  is  Mmetimes  itated 
udeot*  uppoMd  abon;  to  coioe  only  from  India. 
Thi>  iivte  pmtslil)' from  tba  pauage  of  Virgil  (^Gtrny. 
B.117):  "SoU  India  nignuD  felt  ebenum."  Hut  the 
IrriB  "  India"  bad  ofteo  a  veiy  wide  ■if^mfication,  and 
Btlitdedvireii  Ethiopia.    Severalof  tbe  (ucienla, bow- 

Datnndea  and  Pliny;  while  Bome  mention  the  Indian, 
wid otbtn tbe  Ethiopian  oniy,MLucan(/'Aan.N, 304): 
"  Hifha  Herat  fecunda  colnnis,  lata  comil  ebenL" 

The  only  objtction  to  the  above  concliuion  of  any 
wewht  is,  that  toAnn  ii  in  the  plural  form.  To  thii 
Bnchait  and  othen  have  replied,  that  there  were  two 
Unit  of  ebony,  ai  m? ntioned  by  Theapbrutu«.  Dios- 
ratidefs  etc.,  one  Ethiopian,  the  other  Indian.     Fuller 

became  the  ebony  was  in  piece* :  "Refertad  ebeoi  pft- 
IOf[U.  qtiK  ex  India  el  £tbiopi>  magna  nnmero  af- 
lerehaDlar.  ^Xery^of  vocant  Herodottu  et  Arrianne 
in  Pinplo.  Piinim palaagiu,  aat pAilaitg it.  Tariante 
KTrptura.  id  ett,  nutea  tereter,  et  qui  navibua  nuppo- 
D«itar.  aat  qeibni  idem  onus  plurea  l>ajulant"  (Bn. 
chail,  (.  r.}.  But  the  namea  of  other  valued  foreign 
■codi,  aa  Shrttim  and  Almu^gim.  are  also  uied  in  the 
l^anl  form.  Beeidei  abmii,  Arab  anthon,  aa  atated 
bf  Bochart  (I.  c),  mention  other  worda  aa  eimllar  to 
aed  taliatitBiid  for  ebony  :  one  of  theae  is  called  thU, 
dm:  aboaoKK  aod  Mwnt,  in  the  plural  form  senonn, 
dearribtd  ai  "  nigrum  lignmn  ad  ptinaa  conficlendaii." 
Hace.  in  the  Koran,  thoee  who  are  tormented  in  (ie- 
Weaa,  it  it  aaid.  wUI  iuue  from  the  Are  after  a  cer- 
lai«  period  of  confinement  in  it;  "Thuy  will  go  forth, 
[  HT.  lilie  the  wood  aswonn ;"  that  is,  blsck,  from  be- 
ing bomt  in  the  in.  That  such  a  wood  was  known 
TthsTe  tbe  teelimony  of  Dioacoridea :  "Some  sell  Mtt- 
mmme  or  acanthin*  wood  fiir  ebony,  aa  they  are  very 
-—'-■"     Some  critics,  and  even  Sprengel, in" 
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(■ra.  for  no  other  reason  appanntly  but  becnuf 
(■in  dnuUa  a  tree  with  which  European  scholars  are 
aciaauitnl,  while  ataaariaa  ia  only  known  to  those  who 
•oimIi  Oriental  writers,  or  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  (CDdncts  of  the  E«>t.  Bochatt  lii^htly  repreheDda 
Ibi>  alwrittoD  a*  beinic  nnnecessary,  in  view  of  the  ex- 

Ibc  Badem  Aral*,  and  cites  a  netics  of  Arrlan  to  the 
■me  eSecl  (Bochan.  /.  c.)-  The  above  word  i>  by  Dr. 
Vinnot  tra&slaled  jommt ;  bat  this  la  an  herbaceous 
oil-litsnt. 

If  we  look  to  tbe  modem  history  ofebonv,  we  shall 
lid  that  it  u  still  derived  from  more  than  one  source. 
Hum  Mr.  HolUappfel,  in  hia  recant  work  on  Turning, 
<kK.-ibra  three  luod*  of  ebony.  (1.)  One  from  the 
HisrHios,  in  round  sticks  like  scalfold  poles,  seldom 
tmling  fonrteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  blackest 
tad  forst  ia  tbe  graiti,  tbe  hardest  and  most  beautiful. 
It)  TIm  Eat  Indian,  which  u  grown  in  Ceylon  and 
tW  Pcninaula  of  India,  and  eiported  from  Madras 
bI  Bombay  in  log)  from  six  to  twentv,  and  some- 

a  pUnks.  Thla'  ia  leea  wasteful,  hut  of  an  inferior 
TUB  and  nilot  to  the  above.  (8.)  The  African,  ship- 
t^  hum  tbe  Tape  of  Good  Hope  in  billets,  the  general 
■K  uf  which  la  from  three  to  sii  feet  long,  three  to 
•>  Bchea  bread,  and  two  to  four  inches  thick.  This 
sOs  leAit  wasteful,  as  all  the  refuse  la  left  behind; 
t>t  It  b  the  Boat  poroai,  and  tbe  worst  In  point  of 
nlw.  N'o  Abyssinian  ebony  is  at  preaent  Imported  : 
IW  kewever,  is  man!  likely  to  be  owing  lo  tbe  differ- 
e  haa  taken,  alttaoogh  it  i> 
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■gain  returning  to  its  ancient  channels,  than  to  the 
want  of  ebony  in  the  ancient  Ethiopia.  From  the  ni 
ture  of  the  climate,  and  the  eiiitence  of  forests  in 
which  the  elephant  abounds,  (here  can  be  do  doubt  of 
its  being  well  suited  lo  the  group  of  plants  which  have 
been  found  to  yield  the  ebony  of  Mauritius,  Ceylon, 
and  India,  tbe  genus  Diospyms  of  botauista.  Of  this 
several  species  yield  varietiea  of  ebony  oa  their  Aearf- 
iBood,  as  D.  tbenuta  in  the  Tklauritius,  and  also  in  Cey- 
lon, where  it  is  called  kaluirara.  It  ia  desciibed  by 
Rets  "foliis  ovato-lanceDlatls,  acuininstis,  gemmis 
hirtis ;"  and  he  quotes  as  identical  D.  glaierrima  (Fr. 
Rottb.  Xov.  Ati.  Ham.  ii,  HO,  Ub.  b).  D.  tbenatttr 
yields  the  bastard  ebony  of  Ceylon,  and  D.  Ursula  the 
Calumander  wood  of  tbe  same  island,  described  by  Mr. 
Holtzappfel  as  of  a  cbocoUtc-brown  color,  with  bluck 
stripes  and  marks,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  considered 
a  variety  of  ebony.  D.  metanoiylon  of  Dr.  Roxburgh 
is  rhe  ebony-tree  of  Coromandel,  and  is  iigured  among 
Coromsndel  plants  Q,  No.  46) ;  it  grows  to  be  a  large 
tree  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India  —  in  MaUL«T,  Coromanilel,  and 
Orissa.  The  black  part  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  ainna 
forms  ebony,  and  Is  found  only  in  the  centre  of  lur^ 
trees,  and  varies  in  quantity  according  to  tlie  size  and 
age  of  the  tree.  The  outside  wood  is  white  and  soft, 
and  is  soon  destroyed  by  time  and  insects,  leaving  the 
black  untouched  (Roxb.  Fl.  lad.  ii,  630).  Besides 
these,  there  is  In  the  Peninsula  of  India  «  wood  called 
blactieood  by  the  English,  and  iit-$al  by  the  naUvcs; 
it  grows  to  an  immense  site,  is  heavy,  close-gr^iined, 
of  a  greenish-black  color,  with  lighter-colored  veins 
running  in  various  directions.  It  is  yielded  l>y  the 
DaOnyia  laH/oiia.  To  the  same  genus  bchings  the 
Situ,  one  of  the  moat  valued  woods  of  India,  and  of 
which  Uie  tree  has  been  called  Dalbrrgia  nssii.  The 
wood  is  remarkably  strong,  of  a  light  grayish  hue, 
with  darker -colored  veuis.  It  is  called  nou  and 
of  India.     This  is  the  name 
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h  also  appears  to  have  l> 


a  the  o 


.   Feriplus 


The 


and  therefore,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  above  1).  Liti/'i- 
lia.  It  ia  a  curious  conHrmation  of  this  that  Fon-knl 
mentions  that  in  his  time  ikuhum,  with  tesk  and  eb- 
ony, waa  among  the  woods  imported  from  India  and 
Arabia.  It  ia  satisfactory  tu  have  appirently  such 
competent  contlrmstion  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
ancisnt  authors,  when  we  fully  undetiitand  the  suh- 
Jrrts  and  the  products  of  tbe  countries  to  which  they 
allude  (Kitte,  s.  v.).  According  to  Sir  E.  Tcnncnt 
(f^rylott,  i,  lie)  the  following  trees  yield  ebony :  Dint- 
pynu  tbttium,  D.  reltcuinW,  D.  tbenii^r,  end  /).  iir- 
nia.  The  wood  of  the  first-named  tree,  which  is 
abundant  throughout  all  the  flat  Country  lo  the  west 


«*"^oo<^lc 
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of  TrincomsU,  "  excel)  all  others  in  the  evenneu 
and  Inteniity  of  its  color.  The  centre  of  the  trunk 
is  the  only  portion  which  fiiniiihea  the  extremely 
bUck  part  which  ia  the  ebony  of  commerce ;  but  the 
trees  are  of  such  magnitade  that  reduced  logs  of  two 
feet  In  diameter,  and  vurying  from  tan  to  twelve  ftet 
in  length,  can  readily  be  procured  from  the  forests  at 
TrlnCDmuli"  (Ceglon,  1.  c.)  It  bears  a  berry  that  Is 
ealen  by  the  natives  when  ripe.  The  leaves  are  i-llip- 
tical,  having  numerous  reins.  The  corolla  or  colored 
pirt  is  shaped  lllie  an  antique  vase,  and  bears  eight 
stamens  (Kitto,  Pic/.  Bait,  in  loc  Eiek.).  There  is 
every  reasi>n  fur  believing  that  the  ebony  aflbrdcd  by 
the  Diotpuroi  tinun  was  Imported  from  India  or  Cey- 
lon by  I'lMBnieian  traders,  though  it  is  equally  prob»- 
ble  tliat  Che  l^p'rian  merchants  were  supplied  with  eb- 
ony from  trees  which  grew  in  Ethiopia  (Smith,  a.  v.). 
See  TrilB.  (See  Smith's  Diet.  >■/  Cltut.  Anli^.  i.  v. 
Ebenus;  Pemg  Cyclop,  t.  v.  Ebony  j  Geiger,  Pharmor- 
eail.  Bolanii,  i,  637),     See  Botanv. 

EbialdiDeH,OitDEitOFTHE.  See Foktevhadld. 

Ebiardiu.  an  author  and  theologian  of  Bithune, 
jn  Krance,  who  lived  during  the  hitter  part  of  the  13th 
century  and  the  beginnlnt;  of  tbe  IBth.  He  is  known 
only  liy  his  vrritingB.  One  of  the  principal  of  these, 
his  Grdatmat,  a  collection  of  rules  of  rhetoric,  proso- 
dy, gnunmar,  and  to^^c,  was  for  many  years  used  as  ■ 
text-book.  Bis  piincipjii  theological  works  are  Ijier 
aaiiharetu  ugainsC  the  Cuthari,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Contra  Waldauti  in  Gretser's 
Tiiu  tcriplontn  contra  WaldfnMti  (Ingolstadt,  IC14, 
4to),  and  reprinted  in  HOi.  Pair.  Mm.  (of  Lvnns,  vol. 
xxiv),  and  lastly  in  Gratser's  Optra  Onmia\v<il.  xii, 
part  ii).— Herzog,  Real-Eaailiufidit,  iii,  625. 

Ubremar  or  Ehreimer.  the  third  Latin  patriarch 
of  .leroBolom,  was  bom  at  Cickes,  near  Terousnne,  to- 
wsrdn  the  close  ofthe  lltb  century.  Admltt4!d  by  I^nt- 
bert,  bishop  of  Atras.  to  the  priesthood,  he  Joined  the 
tirst  Crusaders,  and  was  of  the  Damber  appointed  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  canon  st  the  holy  sepulchre.  In 
1103.  on  the  deposition  of  Dsimhert  (q.  v.),  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  patriarchate,  in  which,  aft«r  much  con- 
tention on  the  part  of  Dulnibert,  he  was  solemnly  con- 
flrmed  by  the  decree  of  a  council.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Nablmis  (1120),  and  in  112S  signed 
the  trcity  between  the  crusading  princes  and  the  Ve- 
netians.   A  letter  of  this  prelate,  with  the  reepnns 


:  at  Arn 


e  fith  V 


of  the 


MitctUaiua  of  Baiuie.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Btog.  Geiuralt, 
XV,  618. 

Bbro'nall  (Heh.  Abroniih,',  T.V^fiS,  pauage,  i.  c. 
of  the  sea;  Sept. '  E^fniWi),  the  thirtieth  statioa  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  way  fmrn  Eg.vpt  to  Canaan  (Num. 
x.iiiii,  S4,  R5).  Since  it  lay  near  Ezion-Gsber  on  the 
we<t,  as  th^y  left  Jotlutliah.  it  was  probably  in  the 
plain  now  known  as  the  Ka'a  m-XCM,  Immediately 
opposite  the  pass  of  the  same  name  at  the  bead  of  the 
Elanitic  branch  nf  the  Red  Sea  (see  Robinson's  Map 
In  KiiearcheM,  vol.  i).  Rommel  (in  the  Hiilt.  Ettq/kUrp. 
i.  167)  compares  the  Avara  of  Ptolemv  (v.  17),  In  Ara- 
bia Petnea  (66°  10'  and  29°  4n').w'ilh  the  ttacarra 
of  the  Peuliiufer  TiMt !  a  vary  improbable  sappotdtion. 
Knobel  thinks  (£^.  H<vulb.  in  loc.)  that  the  EzJon- 
Gnlier  in  question  cannot  lie  tbe  port  of  that  name  at  the 
head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf;  for.  as  the  next  sUtion  men- 
tinned  is  Kadesh.  this  was  t«D  far  from  the  north  end 
of  the  gulf  to  lie  rcacheil-in  one  march ;  but  this  objec- 
tion is  of  little  force,  as  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
intervals  lM-tween  the  stations.  SchwarK  {Palttl.  p. 
ain)  riKhlly  regards  Ebmnah  «f  merely  the  name  of  a 
"foTy,"  by  which  the  people  perhaps  crossed  this  arm 
of  llie  sea  (1),  or  where  travellers  usually  crossed  it. 

BbaUnB  ('Bf^i'inor.),  a  decurion  (fii'>pv>»').  nn^ 
a  person  distinguished  for  good  judgment  and  prompt 
action,  who  waa  sent  with  Phicidus  by  Vespaaiao  to 
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Invest  Jotapata  while  garrisoned  by  Josepbus  (Joao- 
phus,  War,  iii.  7,  S).  Ha  was  slain  while  defending 
Vespasian  fVtnn  a  furious  sally  during  the  siege  td 
Gamala(t6.iv,  1,6). 

Bca'ouB  (Volg.  id.,  the  Gr.  text  being  lostX  Ona 
of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  were  selected  to  attend 
Esdras  (2  E«tr.  xiv,  S4>. 

Bobat'aaa  (1  Esdr.  vl,  2S)  or  "  Ecbat'abe"  (rd 
BcfSaravir,  a  Hacc.  Ix,  S;  Judith  i,  1  sq. ;  Tob.r.  9, 
Bti. !  comp.  Joseph  US,  Jiit.  x,  11,7;  xi,  4,  6;  'Kyjinr- 
ava  In  Clesias  i ;  Herod.  I,  98  ;  ii,  168).  the  metropo- 
lis of  Media  (Curt,  v,  81),  situated  88"  and  87°  45', 
according  to  Itolemy  (vl.  a,  14),  and  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus  (Strabo.  itl,  622  sq. ;  Pausan.  iv,  !4, 1 ;  Xenoph. 
Cyr-.  viii,  6,  22;  A-uA.  iii,  6,  15)  two  months  in  the 
year  the  residence  of  the  Persian  (later  the  Pjrthian) 
kings.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  name  of 
this  place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Many  of  the  best  commentators  understand 
tho  expression  NrcMXa.  In  Ei™  vi,  2,  differently, 
and  translate  it  in  area,  "in  a  coffer"  (see  Buxtorf 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  in  Iht  margiii). 
TheSepl.,  however,  give  ii-iroX)!,  "in  a  city,"  or  (in 
some  MSS.)  if  'AfiaSu  iv  tiIXei,  which  favora  the  or- 
dinary interpretathin.  If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  of  arte  of  the  two  Ecbatanas  being  intended ; 
for,  except  these  towns,  there  was  no  place  in  tha 
province  of  the  Medes  "which  contained  a  palace" 
(n^^a),  or  when  records  are  likely  to  have  been  do- 
posited.  The  name  Ackmelka.  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Ecbatana,  wants  but  cna 
letter  of  Hagaialami,  which  was  the  native  appella* 
tion.  The  earlier  and  more  correct  Greek  form  of  the 
name,  too,  was.4j6atofin(!eeSt<'ph,  Byi.  p,19;  comp, 
Wesseiinic  ad  Herod,  iii,  66).  tjissen  (.BOliolK  iii,  36) 
reganisthe  name  asZend1<h,  Aghira-Taita,  "land  rich 
in  horses."  Hyde  (fle  rfl.  vet.  Ptri.  p.  641  sq.)  com- 
pares It  with  the  Persli^  Abadan,  "cultivated  place;" 
Ilgan  (on  Tobit,  I.  c.)  regards  it  as  Sbemltic ;  compara 
Syr.  Cluimtaiia.  "fortress."  For  other  eti'mologiea, 
see  Simonis  Onom,  V,  T.  p.  5TS  tq,;  Gesenios,  Tint. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Kebctana  seem  to  bava 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  cai^tal  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atropatfnii  of  Strain;  the  other  tha 
metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  important  provinca 
known  as  Media  Hegna  (see  Sir  H,  Kawlinson's  paper 
on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  in  tbe  lOth  volume  of 
the  Journal  a/ Ike  Gtographieal  Socirly,  art,  il).  Tha 
site  of  the  former  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  very 
curious  rnlns  at  Takhl  t-Stilnman  (lat.  36°  28',  long. 
il"  0') ;  while  that  of  Ibe  latter  Is  occupied  by  llama. 
dan,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  mod- 
em Persia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty  In  de- 
termining, when  Ecliatana  is  mentioned,  whether  tha 
northern  or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few 
writers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  citiei, 
and  they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  for  geo- 
graphical notices  in  most  eases  to  suit  either  site.  Tha 
nortiiern  city  was  the  "seven-walled  town"  described 
bv  Herodotus,  and  declared  bv  him  to  have  been  the 
capiul  of  Cyrus  (Herod,  i,  9S-D9,  153;  comp.  Mo*. 
Choren.  ii,  84);  and  it  was  thus  most  probalily  there 
that  the  roll  was  found  which  proved  to  Durius  that 
Cyrus  had  rrallv  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews  t« 

'    ild  their  Temple. 


Varion 


ifthe 


lorthern  city  have  coma 


of  them  is  eompleUly 
pended  on.  That  nf  the  Zendavesta  (Vendidad,  Far- 
g;ird  II)  is  the  oldest  snd  the  least  exaggerated. 
"  Jemshid,"  il  is  said,  "erected  a  wir,  or  fortress,  suf- 
ficiently large,  and  fbrmed  of  squared  blocks  of  stone ; 
he  assembled  In  the  place  a  vast  population,  and 
stacked  the  surrounding  country  with  cattle  for  tbdr 
use.    He  caused  tbe  water  of  tbe  great  fortress  to 
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Anr  rorth  abDndaDtly.  And  within  (he  vrtr,  or 
uiM,  he  erected  a  lofty  julace,  encooipasBed 
wjlli,  tad  laid  it  out  in  many  upuMo  divialoni, 
there  wu  no  place,  either  in  tntil  or  rear,  to  comn 
and  overawe  the  rortrcis."  Herodotus,  who  aaci 
the  foandatioii  of  the  city  In  hi*  Ifiujf  Deluces,  a 


"Tbe  Hedea  were  oliedient  to  UeSocea, 

cf^  now  called  Agbatana,  the  walls 

ereal  siie  and  Mrent^h,  riaing  in  ci 

the  DthFT.     The  plan  of  the  place  ia 

walb  should  <nt-tup  the  one  beyond 

menlB.      Tbo  oat^iru  uf  the  ground,  i 

hill.fariin  thii  arraD^nient  id  same  ■ 

■ainW  effected  by  art.     Thi 

ia  Hven,  the  royal  pjUce  am 

within  tlM  lait     The  circuit  oi  we  ouier  wan  i>  i. 

ly  the  Hme  with  that  of  Athea>.     Or  this  enter 

the  batllemepla  are  i>hite,  of  the  next  black,  of 

third  acariet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orai 

all  these  are  colored  with  paint.     The  last  two  I 

tbtir  battlrmenta  mated  rapectively  with  silver 

pJd.     All  tbsse  FortUicBtions  D^oces  cuuaed  ti 

niied  (or  himself  and  hia  own  palace. 

The  pODplo  were  required  to  build  their 

dwelling    oatiide    the    circuit    of  the 

walla"  (HerxHl.  i,  9S,  99).     Finally,  the 

Iwk  of  Judith,  pnljiMy  the  work  of 

an  Alexandrian  Jew,  profeuea  to  i^ve 

a  nnmber  of  details,  which  appear  to  be 

dwwn  chi«6y  ^m  the  imagination  of 

the  writer  (Jud.  I,  a-*). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of 
Tiiilu  iSxleimat,  which  it  ia  proposed 
to  identify  with  the  northern  Ecbatuna,   , 
ia  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the  faclt{ht  of 
aliDut  IsO  feot  above  lbs  pluin,  ami  cov- 
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was  actually  in  use  at  the  period  in 
j  question  in  a  neigbboriii((  country.     The  temple  of 
the  Seven  Spherea  at  Bortippa  waa  adurned  almost 
exat;tly  in  the  manner  which  Herodotus  assigns  to  the 
.  I  Median  capiul  (see  Babel,  Towek  of)  ;  and  it  doea 
nbt  aeem  at  all  improbable  that,  with  the  oliject  of 
built  the    placinisthe  city  under  the  protection  of  the  ncven  plan- 
ch an  of  ,  eta,  the  seven  walla  may  have  been  colored  nearly  aa 
ne  within    described.     Herodotus  has  a  little  deranged  the  order 
ich  of  the    of  the  buea,  which  ahunld  have  been  either  black,  iir- 
:bo  battle-  j  ange,  acariet,  gold,  while,  blue,  silver — aa  at  the  Bor- 
•  a  gentle    sippa  temple  — or  bluek,  while,  orange,  lilui;,  acariet, 
le  degree,  but  it  was    silver,  gold— if  the  order  of  the  days  deiiicited  to  the 

treasuries  standing  gold  in  external  omamentadon — which 
iDuterwjIlis  near-  sight  highly  improLable  — la  found  to 
or  this  outer  wall  ed.  Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  tiie  i^reea^  ai 
next  black,  of  the  the  aouthem  Eclatana  (I'olyhius,  x.  37,  lO-lJ);  and 
if  the  fifth  oranire:  thei«  ia  roaaOQ  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coat- 
ed with  those  metala.    (See  Kawlinaon,  llrrodolru,  i, 


be    1 


o.) 


itirt  character.  A  pi 
Ibnned  of  lar^  blocks  o 
may  l>e  traced  rtiund 
along  jte  brow  \  within  thei 
iBcloanis.  aboBt  SOO  Tarda 
ndian 


ique  and  prim- 
aquared  stone. 


I  Ita  great'  ' 


■biRa 


with  Tuina,  which  duetei 

aarkable  lake.  Thia  is  an  irregular  ba- 
sin, about  300  picea  in  circuit,  Hlled  with  water  exqui- 
Blclv  clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  la  aupplied 
>■  tome  unknown  way  from  lielow,  and  which  sUnd.- 
■niformly  at  the  same  level,  whatever  thequantiti  lik- 
en from  it  for  irrigating  the  lands  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  bill.  This  hill  itself  is  not  perfectly  isolated, 
thDugh  it  appean  ao  to  those  who  approach  it  by  the 
oidinary  mute.  On  three  sides— the  south,  the  west, 
uA  th*  north— the  acclivity  ia  steep,  and  the  height 
above  the  plain  uniform  ;  but  on  the  east  it  aiiuts  upon 
a  b1ly  tract  of  ground,  and  here  it  ia  but  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  adjoininir  country.  It  cannot,  there- 
tan,  have  ever  answered  exactly  to  the  description 

admit  of  seven  walla  of  circiinivalUtion.  It  is  dnulit- 
•d  vbether  even  the  other  sides  were  thoa  defended. 
Although  the  llanka  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
I  of  any  raU  liut  the  upper 


Plan  of  Ecbataua. 

»  of  a  Fin-Temple:  i.  Ridneil  Moiqiic 
nd  csplul' ;  i.  Mulei  of  tha  Palace  of  A 
e  of  lfc*k  called  "the  llragm;-  T.  Illll 

B  AHlent  mildlDd  vltk 
btkal  Khan:  D.  l^emeterr; 
n,llert"T..llah,"or"lfn 

(.  Jrar. 


,  52).     Still,  1 


n  three  aidea  would  allow  this  style  of  de- 
face, and  as  the  account  in  Herodotus  ia  confirmed 
^  the  Armenian  historian,  wridng  clearly  without 
kaowled)^  of  the  earlier  author,  it  aeaina  beat  to  aup- 
paie  that  in  the  peaceful  times  of  the  Persian  empire 
il*a«  thought  sufficient  to  preaerve  the  upper  enceinte, 
while  the  others  were  allowed  to  fall  Into  decoy,  and 
ahinalcly  were  sapersi^ed  l>y  domestic  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  coloring  of  the  walls,  or,  rather, 
tf  the  tattlementa.  which  hu  been  considered  to  mark 
■{ffciallT  tbe  bbolous  character  of  Herodotns's  de- 
■eit|tisn,  reeatt  djacorerias  ehow  that  aneh  a  mode  of 


u,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca.  "  Ibt 


up  in  it,  while  by  tlic  Ori- 
Its  decay  ia  refeiaUlo  to 
D.ISOO;  and  Its  final  ruin 
Inut  the  IMh  or  Iflth  cen- 
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repreaeuted  Imth  in  name  and' site  by  Ilamadan.  Thia 
place,  situated  on  the  northern  Oank  of  the  great 
mountain  called  formerly  Oroiitea.  and  now  Elwend, 
was  perhaps  as  ancient  w.  the  other,  and  ia  far  better 
known  in  histoiy.  If  not  the  Median  capital  of  Cyms, 
it  was,  at  any  rote,  regarded  from  the  time  of  TIarini 
Hyslaspis  as  the  chief  city  oi*  '      "      ' 


Media, 


uch  it  became  the  summer  re 


.  .  Poraian  kinga  b 
occupied  hy  Alexander  soon  aflerthe  Iwttle  of  Arhela 
(Arrian,  Eip.  Ala.  ill,  in),  and  at  his  decease  pnased 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidie.     In  the  wars 


recognised  a. 
Parthians  (OroH.  vi.  4).  '  During  tbe  A 
from  the  rise  of  Itjgdad  on  the  one  hnn 
han  on  the  other,  it  sank  inti 


below  the  Tank 
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of  >  provincial  opiUl,  11111  ctch  ia  the  pnnnt  do- 
prstud  condilion  of  PsrsU  it  U  a  city  of  tram  20,000 
to  30,000  inhablUnti.  Thi  Jem,  curiously  enongfa, 
regatil  it  aa  tbc  ratidence  of  Ahuanerui  (XerxeaP) — 
which  ii  in  Scripture  declared  to  be  ?uaa  (E«th.  i,  S; 
ii,  8,  etc.) — and  shov  withia  id  prectncli  the  lomba 
of  Either  and  Mordecil  (Ker  Porter,  ii,  lOS-110).  It 
b  not  dlBtingoished  by  any  remarlublc  peculiaiitiee 
from  other  Oriental  citlea  of  the  lame  Biie. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  ia  thought  by 
Sir  H.  KawliDnm  to  be  the  tuyrilun  citr  (aee  A:  Soe. 
Jount.  X,  i,  1S7-141).    See  Achmriu. 

Bccard.    See  Eckiiard. 

ECCe  Homo,  a  name  given  In  »rt  to  pictures  rep- 
naentlng  the  ■uR'erin^  Saviour  aa  dcacrltied  in  John 
xix,  fi:  "Then  came  Jeaiu  forth,  wearing  the  crown 
of  thoma,  and  the  purple  itilie.  And  PUato  aaith  unto 
them,  Behold  the  man !"  It  is  a  comparatively  recent 
•ubjoct  in  art,  dating  from  the  Kith  century.  There 
are  two  forma  of  it,  viz.  the  devotional  picture,  which 
oIlKn  the  single  head,  or  half-figure  of  Christ,  [0  our 
contompUtion,  »»  the  "  Han  of  Sorrows"  of  the  Paa- 
alim,  and  the  more  or  leu  hietorical  picture,  which  ei- 
ther places  him  before  ua  attended  by  Pilate  and  one 
or  more  atlendanta,  or  gives  the  full  scone  in  nanier- 
ous  figures.  For  an  account  of  them,  aae  Janiieson, 
nulory/ov  I^rd  in  Art,  ii,  9!  aq. 

Bcchellenmia  or  Bchellenala,  Abraham,  ■ 
Haronite  scholar,  was  bom  at  Eckel,  Syria,  and  waa 
•ducated  in  Rome,  where  be  afterwards  taught  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  laaguages.  In  1030  he  waa  called 
to  r^ria  to  BsaisC  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  Poly- 
glot Bible  of  Lo  Jay.  For  this  work  Ecchellenais  fur- 
niahed  AufA  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  with  a  LitlD  trana- 
Ution,  and  the  Sd  book  of  ifacoAett  in  Arabic.  He 
undertook  also  the  revision  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
te^ts.  and  the  Latin  versions  cnnlriliuted  by  Gabriel 
Sionita.  He  returned  a;;ain  to  Rome  lo  All  the  chair 
of  Oriental  languages  otT^ired  him  In  that  city,  and  died 
tbera  in  IG64.  EccheUensis's  writings  aro  nnmeroas; 
among  the  moat  Important  are,  Latgaa  Sgriaea  live 
Ckatdaiae  prrbrtvii  ItuliliOio  (Rome,  1638.  4to)  i—Ss- 
nopaiB  propo,Aoriim  tupientiie  A  ntbwm  iiucripla  specufuin 
miaulain  rrprnrstntani.  ex  iiruHco  itnume  latiai  jiirit 
facta  (Par.  1611. 4to) : — SaacH  AnUitm  tfagni  Ep'tlola 
wigimi  ( Par.  1641,  8vo)  -.—Coiuilii  yiarmi  Pntfa&o,  etc. 
(Par.  1615,  «vo); — SoMli  Aritam  .Vagni  R^uIk,  aer- 
■     es,  etviU 


priftaiUtuM  et  virluiibus  mtdi 
ac  gtmnutnait,  tTactmm  triplex  /labdarraiman  (Paris, 
1647,  8vo)  -.—Chrtmiam  nrifntale  fUmc  primum  latiniliitf. 
ionatum  cvi  accftsii  aujtptementum  tlitlorvr  oritntalit 
(Par.  1653,  to].)  -.-^Ciiiaiogia  Wtnntm  CKnId  rorum.  torn 
eccUiin§licor>aa  qvam  profamrum,  antlort  HrArd-Jrm 
(Rome,  16i3. 8vo),  wilb  notes ;— Coji™r*nih.iiMftMti™ 
Ar^»tia»itTV,m  mimta&tm  M  jidn  ailho&ai  iogmatt 
(Uayence,  16^,  Bvo).  In  this  book  he  seeka  to  har- 
monize the  sentiments  of  the  Orientals  with  thoae  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Leo  Allstina  oasisted  him  in  his 
work.  Ut  Or'ipM  ivimint  Papf  .  .  .  adto  dr  tjai  pri- 
malu.  etc.  (R^ime,  ISGO),  and  £urjrrAi'w  rinJicofiu  nee 
Rapoittin  lul  SeUeai  Ongina  (Rome.  16G1,  4t<>l,  were 
works  written  in  the  controversy  against  the  Protes- 
tents Uocfer,  A'ouf.  Biog.  Ghtrrair,  v,  621. 

BocIesitL    See  CHDRCn. 

BocleaUe  Domna.    See  Dohds. 

Scclealfe  S«iiiores,     See  Sr;<iorbs. 

Bccle'siasUs,  the  fourth  nf  the  poetical  books  In 
the  English  arrangement  of  the  O.  T.,  and  one  nf  those 
usoslly  attributed  to  .Sidumon.  In  the  Heb.  Bible  It 
is  thi^  teventh  and  la<t  of  the  Arst  part  of  the  Hajio- 
graphi,  T^^^^^^'S,  or  fourth  divinlon  of  the  Jewish 
Scripturae.     In  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  it  ia  placed  be- 
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tween  Proverha  and  Canticles,  aa  In  the  A.V.  Sae 
Bible.  It  ia  the  fourth  of  the  Hva  UtgUlotk  (q.  v.) 
or  Rolls,  as  tbey  are  called  Ly  the  Jews,  being  appoint' 
ed  to  be  read  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The /arm 
of  the  book  ia  poeliai-£daede,  without  the  aubllmi^ 
of  the  beautiful  parallelism  and  rhythm  which  charac- 
terize the  older  poetic  effusions  of  the  inspired  w^t- 
ings.  The  absence  of  vigor  and  charm  la  manifest 
even  in  the  grandest  portion  of  thia  book  (xii,  1-7), 
where  the  sacred  writer  rises  above  his  usual  level. 
(See  generally,  Bergat,  in  Eiclihom'a  BibUMtk,  x, 
9S&-84;  Paulus,  in  bis  AVmi  Ilrpertoriain,  i,  201-66; 
Zirkel,  Uib.  dtr  Prtdigrr,  Wu  zli,  1792;  Umbrelt,  Ca- 
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nil,  Hulle,  1760[  Henii,  Acrf«.  argnainlun,  Dorpat, 
18ii;  Jluhlert,  Falaogr.  Beitragt,  p.  182  sq.;  Hart- 
mann,  in  the  W.a>.  ZAidur.  1,  29,  71 ;  Ewald,  Utb.  rf. 
Prtdigrr,  GOtt.  1826 ;  Uml)reit,  in  the  Slud,  v.  Xrit. 
1849;  Broch,  Wriiifili-Lelire  der  Hebron.  StrasbuiK, 
1861.)     Sea  Solomon. 

I.  TVlfc.— The  Heb.  name  ia  P^np,  Kohr'tdk,  and 
is  evidently  taken  from  tho  designation  which  the 
writer  himself  aaiumcs  (ch.  i,  2,  2;  vii,  27;  lu,  8,  9, 
10;  Sept.  l«\i)aiRarii{,Vulg.  eciienatlei,  ADth.Vera. 
' '  preacher"').  It  la  the  participle  of  Vrij;,  kahaHv^- 
nata  with  ^"ip,  voiet,  Greek  cnXiiv,  Eng.  (alC),  which 
properly  aignifios  to  eaU  Pgaker  a  religious  assembly 
(hence  ?np,  ri^-7P,  a  eongrtgation).  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  n_  indicates  that 
the  abstrjci  noun  has  been  transferred  from  the  office 
to  the  person  holding  it  (so  the  Arab,  eal^,  etc. ;  aea 
Gesenius,  Thti.  JTfb.  p.  1199,  1200),  and  has  thus  be- 
come capable  of  uas  as  a  maecnllae  proper  name,  & 
change  of  meaning  of  which  we  And  other  inatancca  in 
Sopimlk  (Neh.  vii,  fi7),  Pockeriti  (Eira  ii,  67);  and 
hence,  with  tbe  single  exception  of  Eccle*.  vii,  27,  the 
noon,  notwithstanding  Its  form,  is  used  througliout  in 
the  masculine.  Ewah),  however  (Pott.  Burh.  iv,  189), 
coDnectsthofemlDinalarmination  with  the  noun  D'f^n 
(wisdom),  nndenlood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  license  in 
tbe  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  proper  name, 
appealin,;  to  Prov.  xxx,  1;  xxxi,  I,  as  examplea  of  k 
like  usage.  As  connected  with  tho  root  ^0?'  ^< 
word  has  txwn  applied  to  one  who  speaks  in  an  assem- 
bly, and  there  Is.  to  aay  the  least,  a  tolerable  agree- 
ment in  favor  of  this  Interpretation.  ThuB  we  have 
the  comment  of  tbe  Midraah.  stating  tliat  the  writer 
thus  de!<lgnate*  himself  "  because  his  words  were  spo- 
ken In  the  sssembly"  (quoted  in  Preston's  EceUnailti, 
note  on  i,  1);  the  rendering  'BocXirmoiTTqc  by  the 
Sept. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  \Pntf.  ns 
jEcW.),  as  meaning  "jm  eatun,  I.  e.  terUtiam  rwigrt. 
30/,  JUMS  itoi  nvncaparf  poitiHHtu  Omeionalmtm  t"  the 
use  of  "  Prcdlgor"  liy  Luther,  of  "  Preacher"  in  the 
A.V.  Oo  the  other  hand,  taking  Vng  In  the  sense 
of  collecting  things,  not  of  tummnning  persons,  and 
led  perhaps  by  his  inaliillly  to  see  in  the  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  thun  In  the  chsptere  of 
Proverbs,  Grotlus  (m  Ecdri.  1, 1)  has  suggested  Suvn- 

has  been  followed  liy  Herder  and  Jabn,  und  Klendelo. 
sohn  has  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i,  I, 
and  \4i,  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement 
partly  that  the  writer  had  compiled  the  sayings  of 
wise  men  who  had  gone  before  him,  partly  that  he 
was,  by  an  inductive  profeaa,  gathering  truths  from 
the  facta  of  a  wide  experience.  The  title  of  tbe  book, 
howeve:-,  indicates  thjt  the  author  did  not  write  only 
fora  literary  pablic,  but  that  be  had  in  view  tlie  whole 
congregation  of  the  Lord;  and  that  his  doctrine  waa 
not  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  acbool.  Imt 
belonged  to  the  Church  In  iU  whole  extent  (comp.  Psa. 
xUx,  2-4).  Solomon,  who  in  1  Kings  viii  ia  described 
at  gathering  (?ri|S^)  the  people  to  hold  communiDn 
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wid]  tlu  Meat  Bigh  Id  tbs  place  which  he  erected  for 
llui  purpoK,  is  here  again  npresenled  as  tlu  gatherer 
(rbiip)  of  the  people  to  Ibe  assembly  of  God.  It 
amt,  however,  Ik  borne  in  mind  that,  tboogh  Solomon 

Vn  indiridaAlity.  Hence  he  sainetimea  describee  bit 
mil  Fipcrience  (comp.  i,  16, 17  j  ii.  9, 13 ;  vii,  23,  etc.), 
lad  fometimcs  utters  the  worda  of  Wiadom,  vbose  or- 
fiu  be  B,  juBl  SB  the  apoatlea  are  wnietimea  the  or- 
gut*  of  the  Holy  Gboat  (comp.  Acts  xv,  2S). 

Agiinattbe  common  renderingof  P^Hp  by preociir 
or  &rfaiaa»fea,  which  is  aappart«d  by  Desvceni,  Gese- 
VBi.  KiMbcl,  Henfeld,  Stuart,  etc.,  it  hu  been  nrged ; 
(I.)  The  -rrth  ^n^  does  not  properly  inclode  the  Idea 
Of  fnoAhtg:  (ai±,  bowerer,  would  naturally  be  Its 
deiiTed  import,  inajoiDcb  aa  popular  aaseinbljea  are 
Boalty  convened  for  the  purpsee  of  being  addreaaed. 
(I.)  It  aMTibca  U>  Solomon  the  office  atpnadier,  which 
ii  Dowhrre  mentioned  In  the  Bible ;  it  ia  too  modem  a 
titlf,  and  ia  iDconnalent  with  hu  character,  if  not  with 
the  oontentt  of  the  book:  this,  however,  only  applies 
10  the  title  in  ita  modem  sense,  and  not  to  the  above 
generic  Ttew.  (.').)  It  destroya  the  connection  between 
tbidnimi  of  the  book  and  the  import  of  th  is  symbolic 
■am*:  tbia  again  depends  npon  the  preconception  as 
to  the  de*ign  of  the  book ;  the  import,  as  above  es- 
plainrd,  is  not  nnsuilablp.  Moreover,  a.  Coheleth  Is 
ptitbir  a  name  of  rioJc  nor  of  office,  but  simply  de- 
scribe* the  act  of  gathering  the  people  together,  and 
can,  therefure,  not  come  within  the  rule  which  the  ad- 
ncatft  of  the  rendering  prtiirlur 
obliged  to  urge.     t.  The 
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excellency  of  the  preacher,  or  his  charmtng  style  which 

this  gendet  indicates  (Loiinus,  Zirkel,  etc.),  because 
a  preacher  travails,  as  it  were,  like  a  mother,  in  the 
Bpiritiuil  birth  of  his  children,  and  has  tender  and 

motherly  affection  for  his  people,  a  similar  expression 
being  found  in  Gal,  iv,  19  (Pineda,  Mayer,  etc.) ;  it  li 
to  describe  the  inflnnity  of  Solomon,  who  appears  here 
as  worn  out  by  old  sge  (Mercer,  Si;noni»,  etc.);  it  Is 
uwd  in  a  neuter  sense,  because  departed  spirils  have 
ipecific  gender  (Augusti) ;  the  termination  H  is  not 


tsllfe 


mine,  but.  Si 


impatil 


e  with  tt 


ned  from  lite  aelir*  parti- 


Tcrfaw 

e.  Alvtracts  are  ne 

dpb;  and,  d.  There 

Btm  a  eomcrrle  ufird  maie  an  abttincl,  and  then  agam 

tola  M  apmomtaitt.    These  objections  are  too  mi- 

RDle  to  b«  of  much  force,  and  are  overruled  by  the  p^ 

nljat  ose  and  applicitioD  of  this  word,  which  occurs 

Dowheta  else. 

The  other  expUniUons  of  Kobeleth,  via.,  GaOertr 
■r  Atjairrr  ofriidewt,  and  Solomon  Is  called  by  this 
aame  beoue  he  gathered  much  wlidom  (Rashl,  Rash- 
hwvetc.);  ni^lMMr,  CaniiHln',  because  he  collected  in 
thii  bocA  divers  experience,  views,  and  maxims  for 
tha  good  of  mankind  (Grotjus,  Mayer,  Mendelssohn, 
etc.) :  Eciertic,  itXurtK>>t,  a  name  given  to  bim  in  this 
plan  because  of  his  skill  In  selecting  and  purifying 
fmntbe  systems  of  different  philosophers  the  amawed 
leaciments  in  this  book  (Rosenthal);  AcaumUalrdvii- 
dn — and  this  appellation  is  given  to  him  because  wis- 
dom "St  a«dmnlaled  in  him  (Aben-Eira) ;  TKt  RtH- 
tilij,  li-.  datiKrtd  Bcml — and  it  describes  his  readmls- 
sin  into  the  Church  in  consequence  of  his  repentance 
(C«rtwTight.  Bishop  Reynolds,  Grsnger.  etc.);  TV 
AniiMt—Bnd  dpHribrs  the  contrite  state  of  his  heart 
tr  his^nstasy  (Cocceins,  Schulten?,  etc.);  Anoftem- 
Uf.  at  Kioifeaay — and  the  first  verse  is  tci  lie  translated 
"The  sayings  of  the  academy  of  the  son  of  David" 
(Uudtrteia,  Naehtigal,  etc.) ;  .-la  oU  -  '  ' 

Ban  indicatee  by  the  name  iColieleth 
bow]  when,  yielding  to  his  wives,  he  worshipped  idols 
(SioiMui  iJa.  Heb.  s.  v. :  Schmidt,  etc.)  :  ExdaiiniHg 
ta^  aoalugoos  to  ttw  title  ssenmed  by  John  the  Bap- 
<>*--«nd  the  word*  of  the  inscription  onght  to  be  ren- 
lEsed,"The  words  ofthe  mice  of  one  exclaiming"  (De 
Din) :  BtipkitI,  rteconling  to  the  primitive  signiflea- 
Eiie  of  the  word,  which  implied  a  comijination  of  phi- 
Ufhy  and  rhetoric  (Df svnu.i) :  Philaiopher  or  Mor- 
rirf  (%«hn,  Gaati,  etc.^:  TIk  d^mritd  rpiril  of  Sola- 
it  isnudnced  as  spesking  throuuhnut  tbis  book  in 
*r  tarn  at  a  shadow  (Augnrti, EmMi  in  d.  A.  T.p. 
Mtr);  Koheleth  is  the  feminine  gender,  because  it  re. 
hrn  la  SSi.  rV  inttSectiial  Knd,  which  is  undantood 
(fiidu,  BasbbWB,  Ewald,  etc.) ;  it  i*  (o  show  the  great 


etc.  We  believe  that  the  simple  enumera- 
tion of  these  views  will  tend  la  show  their  vagnenesi, 
fsncifulness,  and  inapptopriateness.  (See  Dindorf, 
(^uaaodo  nuneK  Coielel  Salomoai  Iribualur,  Lpz.  1701.) 

II./lBrWmMfjDa/f.— These  have  usaally  been  re- 
garded  as  determined  by  the  acconnt  that  the  writer 
gives  ofhlmself  in  ch.  i  and  li,  that  it  was  written  by 
the  only  "son  of  David"  (i,  1),  who  was  "king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem"  (i,  12).  According  to  this,  we 
have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  Ibe  Confessions  of 
king  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repcntanoe  which 
'entured  to  eompirn  with  that  of  the 
filst  psalm.  This  anthorship  is  corroborated  hy  the 
nqoestionable  allnsions  made  throughout  the  book  to 
particular  circumstances  eonnectrd  with  the  life  of  the 
great  monarch  (compare  chsp.  I,  IG,  etc..  with  1  King* 
Hi,  12;  chap,  ii,  4-10,  with  1  Kings  v,  E7-Si;  vii,l-8; 
ix,  T-19;  X,  I4-S9;  ch.  vii,  SO,  with  1  Kings  vili,  46; 
chap,  xii,  9,  with  1  Kings  iv,  St).  Additional  internal 
evidence  has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  language 
of  vii,  ae-iS,  as  harmonising  with  the  history  of  1 
Kings  xi,  8,  and  in  an  Interpretation  (somewhat  forced 
perhaps)  which  refers  iv,  lB-15  to  the  mnrmurs  of  the 
people  against  Solomon,  and  the  popnlarily  of  Jero- 
baam  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  already  recoimised 
as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and  Preston  in  loc.). 
The  belief  that  Solomon  was  actually  the  author  waa, 
it  need  hardly  l»  said,  received  generally  by  the  Rab- 
Unic  comnientatnrs,  and  the  vhote  series  of  Palrittio 
writent.  The  apparent  excoptinne  to  this  in  the  pai- 
sages  b^-  Talmudic  writer?,  whicli  sFWrilw  it  to  Heie- 
kiah  (Baba  Bothm,  c.  i,  fol.  15)  or  Isaiah  (ShiM.  Hah. 
kab.  fol.  G6  b,  quoted  by  Hichaells),  can  hardly  be  an- 
dersEood  as  Implvlng  more  than  a  share  in  the  work 
of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  "men  of  He»- 
kUh'in  Prov.  XXV,  1.  Grotlos  (J^/.tii  BrJw.)  waa 
indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who  called  it  in  ques- 
tion,  and  started  a  different  hypotheiit. 

It  may  seem  aa  if  the  whole  question  were  settled 
for  all  who  recognise  tbc  inspiration  of  Scripture  by 
the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  as  to 
its  own  authorship.  The  book  purpnrtp,  it  is  s^d 
(Preston,  PriJtg.  in  EnU:  p.  5),  to  be  written  by  Sol- 
omon, and  to  doubt  the  literal  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment Is  to  call  in  quettion  the  truth  and  authority  of 
Scripture.  Tn  many  it  has  appeared  qacstlonalile, 
however,  whether  wo  can  admit  an  h  prioii  argument 
of  this  character  to  be  decisive.     The  hypoCliesis  that 

ceived  as  literally  troe,  is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that 
Inspired  writers  were  debarred  from  fbmis  of  coniposi* 
tion  whith  were  open  without  blame  to  others.  In 
the  literature  of  ever)"  other  nation  the  form  of  |ier- 
sonated  authorship,  where  there  is  no  oninu  deripitn- 
di,  has  lieen  recognised  aa  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions  or  the  quaii-dramatlc  repreaen. 
Utlon  of  character.     Hence  It  has  been  asked,  Why 


ould  w 


■.m  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
them  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  and  been  Inconsistent  witn 
their  inspiration?  The  question  nf  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book  writ- 
ten hy  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 


It  Is  I 


g  that  ni 


startle  us  In  the  thought  that  an  itupired  writer  might 
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nn  •  liberty  which  hi*  been  (rrantad  wltbont  baidta- 
tkintothe  Macbers  of  manliind  in  everrage  and  coud- 
try.  Accordingly,  the  advucatas  of  a  different  author- 
■bipfor  the  iKwk  in  (iu«!<tl<iii  than  that  of  Solomon  feci 
theinfelveaatliborlyludisiMrdlhoMitatenientiofthB 
text  as  mere  literary  devicca. 

They  argue  that  in  like  manner  tbe  book  vhicli 
bean  tbe  title  of  the  '*  l\'iiiiloin  of  Solomon"  asserts, 
both  hy  ila  title  and  its  language  (vii,  1-31),  a  claim 
'a  the  ume  authorship,  and,  though  the  abaence  of  a 
Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclunion  from  tbe  Jewiab 
eanon,  the  autbonbip  of  Sulomun  waa  ulien  for  gnnt- 
•d  liy  all  tha  early  Christiun  writer*  vho  quote  (t  or 
refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  hail  aaivrled  the  autbority  of  tha 
Hebrew  text  as  the  rUndard  of  canonicity,  and  b.r  not 
s  few  afterwardt.  But  in  ruply  to  tbia  it  may  Justly 
be  uid  that  the  tnditionar)'  character  of  the  two 
books  is  so  different  ■»  to  dcl.'sr  any  eompirison  of 
IhLa  liind.     See  Wiauou,  Book  of. 

Tlio  following  spedfic  nUJectioni  have  been  urged 
•gainst  the  Solomonic  and  for  the  personated  anthor- 
ahip  of  this  book .  1.  All  the  other  reputed  writinga 
of  Solomon  have  his  name  in  tha  inscription  (comp. 
Prov.  i,  1 ;  Song  of  Songs,  i,  1 ;  P*a,  Ixivli),  whereas 
in  tliis  liook  tbe  name  of  Salomon  is  itDdiously  avoid- 
ed, thus  ahowing  that  <t  does  not  claim  him  as  lis  ac4- 
nal  author.  Yet  he  glres  other  eqaally  decisive  inti- 
mations of  his  identity,  and  the  pocnllar  character  of 
tbe  work  suScicnIly  acconnta  for  thia  partial  conceal- 
ment, moreover,  in  soma  of  his  other  undoubted  writ- 
Inge  he  employs  similar  iioms  dt  plume  (Prov.  xxx,  1 ; 
xzxi,  1).  3.  The  symbolic  and  impersonal  name  £0- 
lefefjl  rhovn  that  Solomon  is  simply  Entroducedjn  an 
ideal  wi.ae  as  tbe  representative  of  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hsiid,  it  appears  to  have  an  equally  tangible  ap- 
plication In  bim  historically.  3.  This  ia  indicated  by 
the  sacred  writer  himself,  who  rapresenla  Solomon  as 
belonging  to  Aepail,  inuamurh  as  ha  makes  this  great 
monarch  say,  "/mo*  (''■^■'^IT)  hing,"  buthad  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  king  when  this  was  written.  That  tbia 
1*  inlfnded  by  the  preterite  has  lieen  acknowledged 
fmm  time  immemorial  (comp.  J/idrosA  Rabba,  Mid- 
radt  J-UtttI  in  ioc.;  Talmud,  iTarfM,  OB  b;  the  Chaldee 
panphraM,  i,  13 ;  Midrash,  Maase.  Bi-Shloma,  Ha- 
Uelech,  ad.  JelUnek  in  £ellk  lla-Midraih,  ii,  8&;  Ra- 
•hi  on  i.  12).  Yet  it  does  not  necessarily  require  that 
intcTpretation,  bat  may  nuturatly  be  understood  ai 
pimply  refprring  to  past  incidents,  e.  g.  "  I  have  been 
[and  still  um]  king."  The  pnfisajie  certainly  gives  no 
sujipnrt  to  tlie  idea  of  a  fanciful  authorship.  4.  This 
Is  moreover  corroborated  liy  varioQS  alatements  in  the 
h  would  otherwiae  be  irreconcilable,  e.  g. 
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diallnet  eanfasslon  and  repentance.  There  are  fbrma 
of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which  this  half  aad, 
half  scornful  retrospect  of  a  man's  own  life — this  ut- 
terance of  iiilter  nords  by  which  be  is  condemned  out 
of  his  own  mouth  —  is  tbe  most  natural  expreaaion. 
Any  individual  judgment  an  this  point  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  otherwise  than  subjectivo, 
and  ought  therefore  to  bisa  our  estimate  of  other  evl. 
denee  as  little  as  possil  le.  b.  The  state  of  oppressiun, 
suffkihiBa,  and  misery  depicted  In  this  l>ook  (iv,  1-1 , 
V,  7 ;  viil,  1-4,  10,  1!  :  ;t,  5-7,  20,  etc.)  cannot  l«  reo 
onciled  with  the  age  of  Salomon,  and  unquestionai  ly 
shows  that  the  Jows  were  then  groaning  under  tiaa 
grinding  tyranny  of  Persia.  There  are  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  tbe  >e  vant  of  to-day  becoming  tbe 
ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.S-7),  Ailtbls,  it  is  said.agreca 
with  the  glimpses  into  the  oTUdition  of  the  Jews  under 
the  Persian  empire  in  Esra  and  Nebemiah,  and  witb 
what  we  know  as  to  the  grni-ral  condition  of  the  prov- 
inces under  its  satraps.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that 
these  bHIs.  which  have  liecn  prevalent  in  all  times, 
wen  alluded  to  as  specially  characteristic  of  the  writ- 
er's day.  6.  The  fact  that  Koheleth  ia  represented  mm 
indulging  in  sensual  enjoyments,  aud  acquiring  richea 
and  fame  in  onjcr/o  tutxrlaui  trSat  ii  pood  for  the  clU. 
dm  of  mm  (il,  B-9:  ili,  1?,  !3,  etc.).  making  obilo- 

Is  held  to  be  at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  bia^ 
torical  Solomon,  and  to  be  an  idea  of  a  much  later 
period.  In  like  manner,  tbe  admonition  not  to  seek 
divine  things  In  tbe  probiie  books  of  the  phUnsophen 
(xii,  1!)  are  thought  to  show  that  tbis  book  was  '     ~ 
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Israel  in  Jerusalem  (i, 
ii.  7):  the  Urm  king  ■'•>  Jenuaiem  (Ibid.)  showing  that 

renirli-ncR  in  Samaria  i  the  recommendation  lo  inditid- 
vab  iiiit  to  attempt  to  nwent  the  oppression  of  a  tyran- 
nii.il  ruler,  but  to  wait  for  a  gaitral  renoU  (viii.  2-0)— 
a  doi-trine  which  a  monarch  like  Solomon  is  not  likely 
to  jjropound;  the  description  of  a  royal  spendthrift, 
and  of  the  misery  he  inflicts  upon  the  land  (x,  t6-lf>), 
which  Salomon  would  not  give  unUss  he  intended  to 
write  a  satire  upon  himself.  These  historical  allu- 
•lons  are  too  vagus  to  be  thus  presfsd  into  service, 
Aa  to  the  pnlttical  references,  we  know  (1  Kings  xl, 
14,  i'-l'  that  insurrectionary  manlfbsIalioDB  did  exist 
In  NolomiiM'a  reign,  and  were  S'/grarated  by  bi>  rigid 
and  ex.'icting  giivemmcnt  (1  Kings  xil,  4).  It  has 
been  n-ked  whether  Soteraon  would  have  been  likely 
lo  !<p<>»k  of  himself  as  in  1, 13,  or  to  descrllie  with  bil- 
temns  the  nilsciy  and  wiong  of  which  his  own  mis- 
govemment  had  lieen  the  canne,  as  in  tii,  16;  iv,  1 
(.labii.  /;.«/.  ii,  R-Ui).  On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was 
the  writer,  the  wliole  l>™k  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
evils  which  he  had  occasioned,  while  yet  there  ii 
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doctrine  of  a  future  liar  of  judgment,  whereby  Kohe- 
leth solves  the  grand  problem  of  this  hook,  when  com- 
pared with  the  vague  and  dim  intimations  rsspecting  b 
future  state  in  tbe  pre-eiilbin  portions  of  tbe  O.  T.,  ia 
regarded  as  proving  that  it  ia  apo<(-exi7ion  prcduction. 
Rut  the  untrustworthy  character  of  these  argumenta 
is  evinced  by  the  pjraUel  case  of  the  bonk  of  Job  (q. 
v.).  It  Is  alM>  urged  that  the  indications  of  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  the  people,  thur  formalism  and  much 
speaking  (v,  1,  !),  tlieir  readineaa  to  evade  the  per- 
forimtnce  of  their  i-ows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v,  6), 
represent  in  liko  manner  the  gntwth  of  evils,  the  gcrma 
of  which  nppeaieit  Fo»n  after  tbe  captivity,  and  which 
we  Aud  In  a  fully-dcvrloped  fcrm  in  the  prophecy  of 
MalachL  In  addiiiun  to  thli  general  resemlilance, 
there  ia  the  agreement  lietween  the  use  of  TfitVan 
for  the  "  angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewald.  iVw.)* 
and  the  recurrence  iu  MaLcbi  uf  the  terms  7|K^Q 
rnn'.tbe  "anger*  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a  syn- 
onyme  for  the  piiest  (Hal.  ii.  7),  the  true  prieat  being 
the  great  agent  In  aceomplishing  God's  purposes. 
Signilicant,  though  not  conclusivs  In  either  direction, 
is  the  alisence  of  all  refcience  to  any  conlemporaneona 
proplietic  activity  or  to  any  Uesaianic  hopes.  This 
might  indicate  a  time  lelbre  such  hnpes  had  become 
prevalent,  or  after  they  were  for  a  time  extinguished. 
It  might,  on  the  other  hand.  \k  tbe  nataral  result  of 
the  experience  through  nhich  the  son  of  David  had 
passed,  or  fitly  take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  persona- 
tion of  such  a  cliarsctcr.  'Ihe  use  throughout  the 
iKHik  of  Rlohim  instead  ofjehonh  aathe  divine  name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  look  ss  dealing  witb  Ihe 
pr<^1enisofthe  universe  rather  than  with  the  relatlona 
between  the  I«rd  God  of  Israel  and  hia  people,  and 
therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncras}',  leave*  the  quca- 

of  rising  questions  as  to  tbe  end  of  man's  life  and  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  of  dmiiil*  like  those  which 
aftenranls  developed  iiilo.S.:ddDceeism(iii,  10-31).  of  a 
;  copious  literature  ronner'tcd  with  those  questions,  con- 
'  firm,  it  is  nrgcd  (EwabI).  the  bi'pothesis  of  the  biter 
I  date.     It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  obtcDce  of  any 
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RtetDce  ts  mcfa  ■  work  ta  this  in  tlis  cnmnsritian  of 
SakiDoii'i  wrilinga  In  1  Kinga  iv,  39,  lends,  it  least,  to 
tbc  wnw  coaclnalon.  But  >ucb  coDsIdcTatioTia  dnwn 
«  lifarfto  «re  higlily  iociiDcIasive.  T.  The  (tio 
•rgoaHDt,  faoweTDT,  iigainil  the  Solomonic  mtliartbip 
■tthii  tiook  ii  it!  vitiated  langaige  >nd  tCyle.  It  U 
vriOaB  tlmagboat  with  peculiaritiei  of  phmseolo^ 
ikich  deTelop«l  tbemulves  about  the  time  of  ' 
Babjrlonlaii  captivity.  So  coavlDciii);  ii  this  flict, 
wt  ally  hare  GroliDa,  J.  D.  Michaelii,  Eichhom,  DO- 
dtriain,  Spohn,  Jabo,  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Macbtigil, 
KaiKf,  RaHnmlHlflr,  Ewdd,  Knoliel,  Geseniu^  De 
W«to.  NojM,  Hitiig,  HeUigitedt,  Davidion,  Meier,. 
tic,  nlinqniabed  the  Solomonic  autbunhip,  lint  even 
nch  aiH|Bc«tioiublT  orthodox  writen  as  Umbreit, 
Hengstenbag,  Gerlach,  Vaihingcr,  Stout,  Keil.  El- 
MB,  Me.,  declare  most  empbatically  that  the  book  wai 
«Tit>cii  aftar  the  Babylonian  captivity;  and  there  is 
hirdly  ■  cliief  rabtii  or  a  literarjr  Jew  to  be  found  «bo 
■oaU  luTe  the  conraKs  to  maintain  that  Solomon 
mte  Koheletb.  Dr.  Heriield,  chief  rabbi  of  Bnins- 
virk;  Dr.  Philippson.  chief  rabbi  of  Magdeburg!  Dr. 
Cngcr,  rabbi  of  Breelan ;  Dr.  Znnz,  Prafessor  Lniiat- 
la,  Dr.  Krocfamal,  SlBinsehn eider,  Jost,  Grill,  KUrst, 
sad  a  boat  of  others,  aarm  that  this  book  is  one  of  the 
iMest  prDdoctioni  in  the  O.-T.  canon.  We  are  more- 
OTer  reminded  that  these  are  men  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
is  almost  vemaciiljiT,  and  that  nome  of  them  write  bet- 
ter Hefcnw.  and  in  a  purer  style,  than  that  of  Kohe- 
letb. With  most  readen,  however,  •  glngle  intlma- 
tisa  of  the  text  itself  will  weigh  more  than  the  opin- 
ion nf  tbew  or  all  othsr  learned  men.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Babtiinlcal  scholan,  who  certainl}'  were 
iaterifir  in  a  knowledge  of  Hei^ew,  appear  to  h 
fiwnd  no  dilBealty  In  attributing  this  book  to  Solo- 
"     "     *  "'  ibove  enamerated  are  of  very 
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nasi  Im  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large,  If  not  equal. 
aanant  of  learning;  has  been  arrayed  on  the  apposite 
sida.  TIm  laM  of  the  above  objectioDS,  bowever,  de- 
Many  opponents  of  the  Solomonic  aatborsbip  of  Ec- 
clesiiatea  have  certainly  gone  much  ton  ftr  In  their 
aaenJoDs  respecting  tlie  impurity  of  iU  language. 
The  GiKcisDis  wbicb  Zirkle  tbongbt  that  be  had  found 
hare  dow  generally  been  given  up.  The  RabbiDitms 
Ukewiie  could  net  stand  the  proof.  The  wonls,  lignl. 
Gcatluna,  and  forms  which  seem  to  appertain  to  a  later 
period  of  Hebrew  litemture,  and  the  Cbaldaisms,  an 
^•tadance  of  which  Knobel  gathered,  require,  as 
Henfeld  has  shown  (in  bis  Cemmailary,  published  at 
BrauBK:hweU1838,p.lSBq.),tobemnchBifted.  Ac- 
ording  to  Hanfeld,  there  are  in  Ecdeeiaatea  not  more 
Ikan  between  eleven  and  fifleen  "young  Hebrew"  ex- 
d  between  eight  and 
it  is  certain  that  tbc 
kook  dues  not  belong  to  the  productions  of  the  first, 
bat  ralbsr  to  the  second  period  of  Iho  Hebrew  lan- 
gaage.  This  alone  would  not  ftilly  disproro  the  an- 
IknnbipofSolomon.far  it  would  not  neceuarily  throw 
tk  prodactkm  Into  the  latest  period  of  Hebrew  litera- 
toie.  We  could  suppose  that  Solomon,  in  a  philo- 
■fihlcal  work,  found  the  pure  Hebrew  language  to  lie 
iwoficieiit,  and  had,  therefbre,  recourse  to  the  Chal- 
^Uiog  popular  dialect,  bj-  wblch,  at  a  later  period,  the 
bsek-laDguage  w»a  entirely  diaplaced,  Tbii  sopposi- 
tiim  could  not  be  rejected  i  prinri,  ainco  almost  every 
iH  of  the  Hebnw  autbora  before  the  exile  did  the 
1^.  although  in  ■  le>s  degree.  It  has  been  thought, 
fcwver,  thM  the  striking  difference  between  the  lan- 
t^f  of  Eocleiiastes  and  the  language  of 
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AfcruKe  would 

kteeamirely  diffei „, 

'Ecckeiastes  bcre  Ibe  asme  lelation  to  the  Proverbs 
■  the  Sonft  of  Sdonion  does;  but  aince  Eccleatastes 
•BdibPraverhabelopgeasenlially  to  the  aame  cUas, 


the  at^ment  taken  from  the  difference  of  style  em 

er  age  in  the  writer.  The  occurrence  of  Cbaldee  worda 
and  forma  in  any  Hebrew  document  Is  by  no  means  a 
certain  and  Invariable  indication  of  lateness  ofcunipo- 
■itlon.  We  mutt  be  careful  to  diatinguish  arcbhinnis, 
and  words  and  fonns  peculiar  to  tbe  poetic  style,  from 
Cbaldaiims  of  tbe  later  period.  Moreover,  tbe  He- 
brew writings  which  have  lieen  transmitted  to  us  be- 

cult  decisively  to  determine  tbe  period  to  which  an; 
of  these  writings  belongs  by  the  peculiar  form  of  Ian- 
guage  whkb  11  presents,  than  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  preserved  to  ua  a  larger  number  of  doco- 
Tnents  of  different  ages  to  assbt  us  In  fbrming  our  da- 
ciaioR.  Still,  from  the  mstcrisls  within  our  reach, 
scanty  though  tbey  are,  we  would  natural!}'  draw  ■ 
conclusion  as  to  the  a^  of  the  book  of  EcclcBiBStee, 
not  situgetbar  certain,  indeed,  but  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  an  eariy  dale ;  fbr  it  needa  but  a  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  book  Id  convince  us  that  in  language  and 
style  it  not  only  differs  widely  from  the  other  writings 
of  the  age  of  Solomon,  but  beaie  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  latest  books  of  tbe  OM  Testament.  (!■> 
One  ciasa  of  words  employed  by  the  writer  of  Kcdeat- 
astes  we  find  mre^  employed  in  the  earlier  books  of 
Scripture, />«7ii«v/5  in  tlie  later,  i.  e.  In  those  written 
during  or  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Thus  Oa- 
lat',  Ubl^,  (e  ndrd  (Ecctea.  11, 10;  v,  18;  vi,  !j  vili, 
9),  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Xehemlab  and  Esther. 
The  derived  nonn  V^V'^i  if^H^',  rule  (cb.  viii,  4.  «\ 
ia  found  only  in  tlie  Chaldee  of  Daniel;  but  -""^l^, 
lAali^',  ruler,  appears  once  in  tho  earlier  Scriptures 
(Gen.  xlil,  6).  Under  this  head  may  alao  be  men- 
tioned m=^a,  malkutk',  Hiigdom  (cb.  iv,  )4).  rare  In 
Ibe  earlier  Scriptorea,  but  Ibund  above  fbrty  timca  in 
Esther  and  Daniel;  and  n3'<'re,  tatdiioA',  pnmata 
(ch.  Ii,  8 ;  V,  T),  which  appears  also  in  Eathcr,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nahemisb,  Lamentationa,  Ezekiel,  and  likewiae 
inl  Kings  iz,  14-10,  where  "  princos  of  tbe  provinces" 
are  mentioned  among  the  officers  of  king  Ahali.  but 
in  none  of  tbe  earlier  Scriptures.  (3.)  A  second  class 
Includes  those  words  which  are  ncHrfiiund  in  sny  He- 
brew writing  of  earlier  date  Uian  tbe  Babyloniun  cap. 
tivlty,  hut  are  fbund  In  tho  later  books;  as  I'ST,  u- 
man',  nl  time  (cb.  ill,  l)=19li3,  which  we  meet  with 
In  Hebrew  only  in  Neb.  Ii,  6  and  Eath.  Ix,  27,SI,but 
In  the  biblical  Chaldee  and  in  Ibe  Targums  frequent- 
ly; DinD,7a(i^ani',*m/ni«(chap.viil,  11).  wbicb  ap- 
pears ill  Hebrew  only  in  Estb.  1,  SO,  bat  In  Cbaldee 
frequently.  (II  this  word  he,  as  is  commonly  eup- 
poeed,  of  Persian  origin,  its  appearance  only  in  the 
later  Jewish  writings  is  at  once  accounted  for.  Sea 
ROdlger's  Addilioai  to  Oesenius's  Thaaunu.)  3?^?, 
nadda'  (ch.  x,  30),  ■  derivative  of  7^;,  to  tuoa,  found 
only  In  2  Chron.  and  Daniel,  and  also  in  Chaldee ;  and 
the  parUdes  liS,  iffu',  ./{ch.  vi,  6),  and  •,S'i,Uktn', 
en.  so  (ch.  vili,  10),  found  in  no  earlier  Hebrew  book 
lan  Esther.  From  this  enumerstion  Et  appears  that 
the  book  of  Ecclesiaites  resembles  the  book  of  Esther 
ne  of  tbe  moat  distinctive  peculiarities  of  its  lan- 
guage. (S.)  A  third  ctaaa  embraces  those  wurda  which 
are  not  found  even  In  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  latest 
period,  but  only  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  or 
the  Targums,  as  'i^P7,  gilirat',  ftfjlt,  wblch  Is 
k)  nine  limes  In  Bccleaiasles,  never  In  any  other 
scriptural  writing,  but  frequently  in  Ibe  Targums,  un- 
der tbe  slightly  modlRcd  form  yufiinn,-  f  also  13^, 
kd>ar',  <dTtnAi,  bmg  ngn,  wbicli  recurs  eight  times  in 
this  book;  ■,;rn,fahn'(cb.i,16i  vii,I3;  xii. !>),  found 
aiM>  In  Chnldee  (Dan.  iv,  S8,  etc.);  r^?^,  rtuth',  da. 
ecnrring  Ave  times,  and  also  in  the  Cbaldee  poi^ 
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doni  oT Ecra;  V"??  (<:I»P-  ^  l^i  etc-).  1???  i<:^  ',  IB, 
etc.X  T01»  (ch.  I,'  6),  (*.)  Othnr  pecnluritleg,  sncb 
ju  tin  fkvqucnt  u»  of  the  puticipla,  the  rare  uppear- 
■DMof  the  "(HP  coDMGutire,"  tha  varioui  uiee  of  tha 
raUliva  particle,  canenr  with  the  cbancteristlo  al- 
readf  noted  <□  affixing  lo  llie  laai^age  and  iityle  af 
this  book  the  itamp  of  that  transition  period  whan  the 
Hebrew  language,  soon  about  to  give  place  to  the 
Chaldee,  had  already  iMt  ita  ancient  purity,  and  be- 
come deb«»ed  liv  the  absorption  of  many  Chaldee  ele- 
ments. Tha  prevalence  of  abstract  forme  attain,  char- 
•Clerietic  of  tha  language  of  Ecclesiaater,  le  urged  aa 
belonging  to  s  later  period  then  that  of  Solumon  in 
the  development  of  Hebrew  thought  and  language. 
The  answers  given  to  theae  objections  by  the  defend- 
ara  of  the  received  belief  are  (["reeton,  E<icU:  p.  7),  (a) 
that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  furnia 
may  have  belongai  to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew, 
though  they  have  not  come  down  to  DS  in  any  extant 
writings ;  and  (b)  that  so  far  as  they  are  foreiKi  to  the 
Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  be  may  have  learned 
them  from  his  "etrange  wive*,"  or  fivm  tlie  men  who 
came  aa  ambassadon  ^ui  other  countries.  (See  Da- 
vidaoD,  Home's  lalrod.  new  ed.  ii,  787). 

Aa  to  the  date  of  Eccleaiaates,  these  argumenta  of 
recant  criticism  are  atronger  against  Ihe  traditional 
lielief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  belief  might  almaat  be  content  to  ivat 
their  case  upon  the  discordant  hypotheses  of  their  op- 
ponents.   On  the  asaumpUon  that  the  book  belongi, 

'    0  tlie  time  of  Solomon,  bat  to  Iho  period  snbso- 


quen 


captivltj 


signed  to  it  occupy  a  range  of  more  than  900  years. 
Grotius  Bupposes  Zerubbabel  to  be  referred  to  in  Kii, 
11,  as  the  "  One  Shepherd"  (Crnim.  in  Ecdu.  In  loc.), 
and  90  far  agrees  with  Koil  (^EMcltimg  in  dai  A,  T.). 
who  fixes  It  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Kw- 
■Id  and  tie  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period 
of  Persian  or  the  comnien cement  of  that  of  Macedoni- 
an rule ;  lierthcddt,  the  period  between  Alexander  tha 
Great  and  Antiochua  Epiphanes;  Hitzig,  circ.  B.C. 
SCN ;  Hartmann,  the  lime  of  the  Maccabee^  etc.  The 
Allowing  tabic  will  show  the  different  periods  lo  which 
it  has  been  assigned ; 


Naehllgal,  b 


and  Jen 


_     ,>nd  ZtArVMi  etl»-mi 

Grotlni.,  K.iwr,  v:ichlio™,  eit.  sbpcUr  nfler  llw  <  ille  ^^B-«K^ 

Vmbrelt.  the  l-cnlui  period Kte-SSS 

Van  derllmrdt.  In  iliDnlgentXeraea  II  and  Darius  4M-4I>4 
RaaeQniIiller,  lulireen  Kehemlah  and  AliMaoder  the 

Oi*« 4ML4S3 

HenicileDberv,  SInart,  Kelt 433 

Oeriacii, aboiit *e TBor '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  400 

Da  Welle,  Knolicl,  elc,  at  the  end  of  the  l^r^an  and 

Ihe  beiiinnlng  or  Uie  MirednnUn  period SRMUIO 

Bergat.  daring  Aleiander't  aolouni  in  PakallDe SSS 

Bcrtboldt,  betirMn  AleUBd«r  and  Ant.  Eptphanes  ■ .  333-1^4 

Zir1u'l,tliefl]rrlan  period 31!~IM 

HI>E<E.ab«it  Ihe  Tear Wi 

Supposing  it  were  proved  that  Solomon  ia  only  In- 
troduced as  the  speaker,  the  question  arises  why  the 
anihor  adopted  tbia  form.  Tlie  uaual  reply  is,  that 
Solomon,  among  the  Israelites,  had,  as  it  were,  the 
prerogative  of  wisdom,  and  hence  the  author  was  in- 
duced to  put  into  Solomon's  mouth  that  wisdom  which 
he  intended  to  proclaim,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  forging  a  BUppoaititioua  volume.  This  reply 
contains  some  truth,  but  it  does  not  exhaust  the  mat- 
ter. The  chief  object  of  the  author  was  lo  communi- 
cate wisdom  in  general ;  but  next  lo  this,  aa  appears 
tram  ch.  i,  13  aq.,  be  intended  to  Inculcate  the  vanitj' 
of  human  pursuits.  Now.  from  the  mouth  of  no  one 
eonld  more  nptly  proceed  the  proclamation  of  the  noth. 
fngne^a  of  all  earthly  things  than  from  the  mouth  of 
Solomon,  who  had  possessed  them  in  all  their  fulness ; ' 
at  whose  command  were  wisdom,  riches,  and  pleasures 
in  abundance,  and  who  bad  tlicrefore  full  opportnni-  j 
ty  (o  oxpeiieuce  tha  nothingneas  of  adl  that  la  earthly,  I 


On  the  other  band.  If  we  adopt  the  traditionary  view 

that  Solomon  was  the  author,  ire  avoid  all  these  donbt- 
ftil  expedients  and  pious  ft-auda ;  and,  as  no  other  can< 
didnte  appears,  we  shall  be  safest  in  coinciding  with 
that  ancient  opinion.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  may 
be  explained  (as  iu  the  book  of  Job)  by  gupposing  that 
the  work  was  written  by  Solomon  during  a  aeaion  of 
penitence  at  the  close  of  bis  life,  and  edited  in  Ita  prea- 
ent  form,  at  a  later  period,  peibaps  by  Eira. 

III.  Caiumidlii. — The  earliest  catalogues  wblcb  tlw 
JewB  have  transmitted  lo  US  of  their  sncred  wrilinga 
give  this  book  as  forming  part  of  the  canon  (Mishnn. 
Yadmin,  Ul,  6;  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  14).  All  the 
ancient  versions,  therefore — via.  the  SepluaE'i'i  which 
was  made  before  Ihe  Christian  era;  Ibc  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmaclius,  and  Theodotion,  which  belong  to 
the  second  century  of  Christisnlly,  as  well  as  the  cat- 
alogue of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardls  (fl.  A.D.  170)— in- 
clude Eccleslsstcs.  Some  singulsr  passages  In  tba 
Talmud  indicate,  however,  that  the  recognition  was 
not  altogether  unhesitating,  and  that  It  was  at  least 

pedicnt  to  place  among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read 
publicly.  Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna, 
Shabbalh,  c.  x,  quoted  by  Hendclssohn  In  Pretlon,  p. 
74;  Hidrash,  fol.  114  a;  rreston,  p.  13)  that  "  the  wise 
men  sought  to  stcrele  the  tiook  KiAttcHi,  because  they 
found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy,"  and  "words  con- 
tradictory to  each  other;"  that  the  reason  thej  did  not 
secrete  it  was  "because  its  beginning  and  end  were 
consistent  with  the  law ;"  that  when  they  examined  it 
more  carefully  they  came  to  the  conclusion,  "We  have 
looked  closely  into  the  book  Kohfbth,  and  discovered 
a  meaning  In  It."  The  chief  interest  of  such  paEsages 
la  of  course  connected  with  tha  inquiry  into  the  plan 
and  teaching  of  the  booli,  but  tliey  are  of  some  impor* 
tance  also  as  Indicating  that  it  must  have  commended 
itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  generation  either  on 
account  of  the  external  authority  by  which  it  was 
sanctioned,  or  becanse  they  had  a  clearer  insight  into 
its  meaDing.  and  were  less  startled  bv  Iti  apparent  dif- 
ficulties. (See  Sah.  Mrg:Ua,  T,  a;'Bab,  Talm.  Sab- 
baOi,  80,  a ;  Midrasb,  I  ajwtra  MaOa,  xiviii ;  Mishna, 
Edagoth,  «,  8;  Jerome,  Commtfil.  xii,  18.)  Traces  of 
this  controversy  src  to  be  found  In  a  singular  discUK- 
sion  between  the  schools  of  Slismmai  and  Nillel,  turn- 
ing on  the  question  whether  the  bcok  Kohelelb  werq 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  quertlon  by.  R. 
Ob.  dc  Bartenora  and  HaImonidrB(Surcnbus.  iv,  MO). 
Within  the  Christian  Church,  the  divine  inspiration 
of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
was  denied  by  Thcodonis  of  Mopsueslia,  In  recent 
times,  the  accusers  nf  Eccteslastes  have  been  Aui^asti, 
DeWette,and  Knobel;  but  their  accusations  areliased 
on  mere  mifunderstandinKs.  They  are  especially  aa 
follawa:  (1.)  The  author  is  sud  to  incline  towards  a 
moral  c|MciiriFm.  All  bis  ethical  admonitions  and 
doctrines  tend  to  promote  the  comforts  and  enjoymeota 
of  life.  But  let  us  consider  above  all  whot  tendency 
ond  disposition  it  is  tu  which  the  author  addrcfses  his 
admonition,  serenely  and  contentedly  to  enjoy  God'a 
gifts.  He  sddreRBBB  this  admonition  to  that  tpecula* 
tion  which  will  not  rest  before  it  has  penetnlcd  the 
whole  depth  of  tbe  Inscrutable  councils  of  God ;  to 
that  murmuring  which  bewails  the  luidncss  of  times, 
and  quarrels  with  God  aliflut  the  sulTcrings  of  our  ter- 
rene existence;  to  (hat  ginomy  \AeXy  which  wearira 
itself  in  Imaginary  good  works  and  external  strictness, 
with  ■  view  to  wrest  salvation  from  God ;  to  that  av- 
arice which  gathers,  not  knnvlng  fbr  whom;  making 
the  means  of  existence  our  highest  aim  ;  building  upon 
an  uncertain  futurity  which  is  in  tbe  hand  of  God 
alone.  When  the  author  addresses  levity  he  speaks 
quite  otherwise.  For  instance,  in  ch.  vii,  ?,  4,  "  It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  lathe  bouFe 
of  fensting :  Tur  that  is  the  end  of  all  men ;  and  the 
living  will  lay  it  to  bis  heart.     Sorrow  is  better  than 
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t  of  foola  ii  in  the 
I  joy  recommended 
uithoT  u  also  mUuadcntood.  Unreitniined 
1  and  Riddj'  aentanlity  beloog  to  thole  Tsni- 
1  oar  ■Dtliw  enumeratea.  He  SB7«  to  lauK^- 
[  mad,  and  to  joy.  What  art  tbou  doini;  7 
HI  ■■*>,  CD.  Til,  b,  6,  *'  It  ia  lictlBt  to  bear  the  rebuke 
i/  the  «is«  than  for  ■  man  to  haar  tbe  MDg  of  fooU. 
T«r  at  the  crackling  of  tbonu  onder  a  pot,  to  is  the 
hotter  of  a  fool ;  this  aUa  [3  rani^."  That  joy 
i4iji:h  be  reconinwDda  is  jor  in  God.  It  U  not  tbe  op- 
pnaite.  bqt  the  thiit  of  tbe  feu  ot  God.  How  in»pa- 
rable  theui  are  ia  Ehoim  in  paasagM  like  eb.v,  6;  vii, 
IS:  iii,  13:  "I  know  that  there  ii  no  good  in  them, 
liM  Ibr  a  man  to  rejoice,  and  to  do  good  in  hi*  life ;" 
an)  is  many  Nmilar  pauagca,  lint  especially  ch.  ni,  9, 
10.  and  xii.  1, "  RtmemlMr  now  tby  Creator  in  the 
dm  of  thv  youth,"  etc.  In  reference  to  tbeae  pasu- 
B»  Ewald'aay«  (p.  186),  "  Finally,  in  order  to  remove 
arerr  doabt,  and  to  apeak  with  perfect  cleameu,  be 
SntU  OS  Id  the  eternal  judgment  of  God,  concerning 
iD  the  doing*  of  man,  and  inculcstoa  that  roan,  In  tbe 
DidM  of  momiDtary  enjoynient,  should  never  forget 
Ik*  whole  futurity,  the  account  and  the  conjequences 
of  hit  doin^,  the  Creator  and  the  Judge."  Ewald 
add*  (p.  Z£T>,  la  reference  to  the  conclnaion,  "  In  order 
to  obrute  every  possible  mis  understanding  of  this 
vritiBg,  there  ia,  rer.  13,  once  more  briefly  indicated 
that  its  teodcDcy  \*  not,  by  the  condemnation  of  mur- 
Bsrinf;,  to  recommend  an  anbtidled  life,  but  ntber 
a  leach,  in  hamony  witb  the  best  old  books,  the  fear 
ef  God,  in  which  tbe  whole  man  consists,  or  that  true 
sin^ness  of  life,  salia^n.;  the  whole  man,  and  which 
ctHDprebenils  ev«ythin);  else  tbat  is  truly  human.  It 
ar}'  to  limit  tbe  principle  of  joy  which 
immeods  again  and  again  in  vatinue 
\t  moat  impreaaive  tnatiner,  and  to  refer 
this  jny  to  a  attU  higher  truth,  since  U  ia  ao  liable  to 
be  mis'uDderstood.  (S.)  It  is  objected  thatinbis  views 
eeoCKming  tbe  government  of  tbe  world  the  author 
was  strongly  inclin«l  to  fatalism,  accordinij;  to  which 
FVRylhing  in  this  world  progresses  with  an  eternally 
nKhan)(eablE  ilep ;  and  tbat  he  by  this  fatalism  vas 
(S.)  misled  into  a  moral  scepticism,  having  attained  nn 
Us  dogmatical  hsus  tiie  conviction  of  the  inability  of 
man.  sotwithatanding  all  bis  efforts,  to  reach  his  aim. 

■" *    ir  author  Is  cjth- 

a  (HatL  vi,  25) : 
'Take  no  thought,'  etc.  And  a*  to  the  moral  sceptl- 
tainly  inculcates  that  roan  witb  all 
lo  nothing;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  fear  of  God  as  the  never-failing 
Han  in  himself  can  do  nothing, 
b«  in  God  be  can  do  all.  It  is  quite  clear  from  ch. 
to.  16, 18,  when  both  self-righteousness  and  wisdom, 
vfMi  sepsiraMd  from  God,  are  described  aa  equally  de- 
Mruetive,  and  opposite  to  tbem  is  placed  the  fear  of 
Go],  aa  being  their  common  antithesis,  that  our  au- 
tbar,  by  pointing  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  did  not 
■SBo  to  undermine  morality:  -He'lhat  feareth  God 
amra  out  Rnm  them  all.'  If  oar  antbor  were  given 
la  miml  scepticiiiD,  It  would  be  impoasible  for  bim  to 
(sarh  retribution,  which  be  inculcates  in  numerous 
fMHgea,  and  which  are  not  contradicted  by  others,  in 
vUrh  be  laVK  that  tbe  rttrihution  In  individnal  cir- 
c^utaucM  is  frtqaently  obacora  and  enigmatical. 
*km  ia  tbat  advocate  for  retribn^n  who  is  not  com- 
pdrdtoconfesathisaswellasonrauthorP  (4.)ThlB 
Iwl  baa  given  o^nce  also,  by  ch.  iii,  81,  and  similar 
^asKea,  concerning  Immortality.  But  the  aasertion 
Ak  there  is  rxptessed  here  sonve  doubt  concerning 
Ik  imDuirtality  of  the  soul  is  baaed  on  a  wrong  gram- 
Mlkal  perception.     The 

■t  b«  the  ar- 
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tlclej  and  our  author  elsewhere  assert*  positively  his 

belief  in  tiie  doctrine  of  immortality  (ch.  xii,  T).  How 
it  happens  that  he  did  not  give  to  this  doctrine  a  pre 
vailing  influence  upon  bis  mode  of  treating  bis  subject 
baa  lately  lietn  investigated  by  Ueyder,  in  his  essay 
entitled  Ecckaatia  dt  ImmortaliluU  .Iniint  •^en'enCiii 
(ErUngen,  leaa)."  (S™  Ot.  Nordheimer,  on  The  ni- 
lotejAg  e/ Eeclttiailet,  in- the  ^nwr.  Bii.  Bijioi.  July, 
1888.) 

IV.  Ftan  md  Continrs.  — The  uook  of  Ecdesiastei 
comes  before  us  as  lieing  conaplcuoush-,  amcjng  lbs 
wridngs  of  the  O.  T.,  the  great  atumblinK-block  of 
commentators.  Elsewhere  there  are  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  meaning  of  different  passages.  Here 
tliere  is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  tbe  plan 
and  purpose  of  tbe  whole  liook.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  tbe  Jlisbn*  show  tha:  some,  at  least,  of 
tbe  Kabbinical  writers  were  pci  pisxjd  by  its  toachiag 
—did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it — but  gave  way  to 
the  authority  of  men  more  discerning  than  tbemaelves. 
The  traditional  aUtement,  however,  that  thia  was 
among  the  Scriptures  whii^h  wera  not  read  by  any  one 
under  the  age  of  thirty  (Crif.  Sac.  ^mama  in  Ectla., 
but  with  a  "nescio  ubi"  se  to  his  authority),  indicate* 
the  continuance  of  tbe  old  (difficulty,  and  the  remarks 
of  Jerome  (/V^/  in  Eccbt.,  Omm.  u  Eaitt.  xii.  13) 
show  tbat  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  Slather- 
ed &om  the  series  of  Patristic  ioterprotera.  Tbe  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  '^y  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  M  enter  into  tbe  spirit 
of  its  writer.  The  charge  brouKbt  by  TbibistrinB  of 
Breecia(circ.A.D.  380)  against  aonw  heretics  who  ro- 
jectod  it  aa  teaching  a  fsjsa  morality,  shows  that  the 
obscurity  which  had  lieen  a  atuuibling-block  to  Jewish 
teachers  was  not  removed  for  Cbriatians.  The  ftct 
that  Theodore  of  Mopsuettia  was  accused  at  tbe  fifth 
general  council  of  callinic  in  question  tbe  authority 
and  inspiration  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles, 
indicates  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  be  was  the 
precarsoT  of  the  spirit  of  modem  criticism.  But,  with 
tbeae  exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
wero  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  this  book. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent  devel- 
opments of  criticism,  we  meet  witb  an  almost  incredi- 
ble divergence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his  broad, 
clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man's  heart,  see* 
in  it  (Prof,  ia  Eeabi.')  a  noble  "  Politica  vel  O^cono- 
mico,"  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all  tbe  troubles 
and  disorders  of  human  tocietv  to  a  true  endurance 
and  TiiBsonable  enjoyment.  Grotius  {Pnrf.  in  Eah:'} 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  a  plan  or  order  of 
thought,  and  Rnd*  in  it  only  a  coUectioii  of  many 
maxims,  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great 
problems  of  human  life,  analogous  to  tbe  discussion  of 
the  different  dcflnitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of 
the  Nicomacbean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warburton 
may  be  taken  as  the  tvpe,  Worla.  ir,  IM)  have  seen  in 
tbe  langnage  of  ii,  18-21,  a  proof  that  the  belief  in  the 
imninrtaiity  of  tbe  raul  wan  no  part  of  the  transmitted 
creed  of  Israel.  Othen  (Patrick,  Des  Vcbux,  David- 
son, Mendelssohn)  contend  that  the  special  purpose  of 
the  book  was  to  assert  tbat  truth  against  the  denial 
of  a  sensual  scepticism.  Others,  the  later  German 
critic,  of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest 
and  lieft  type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one- 
sided; and,  while  admittini;  that  the  book  contains  the 
germs  of  later  systems,  iioth  I>harisaic  and  Sadducs- 
an,  assert  that  the  oliject  of  tbe  writer  was  to  point 
ont  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness,  in  the  midst  of  all 
tbe  dinlrnctions  and  Horrows  of  the  world,  as  consisting 
in  a  tranquil,  calm  enjoyment  of  tbe  good  tbat  comea 
fVom  God  (,Poft.  Back,  iv,  180). 

Tbe  variety  of  tbeee  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  aa  possible  from  the 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  simply  wnat  it 
professes  to  be— Uie  conftuion  of  a  man  of  wide  experi- 
ence looking  back  upon  his  past  life,  and  looking  MIt 
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opnn  the  dbardera  ini]  etlaniitlM  irhleh  imToiind  him. 
Such  a  nun  docs  not  set  forth  hii  pramfHs  ind  concla- 
■kini  with  B  laitial  eompleleneu.  WhUs  It  ma?  Iw 
trus  thmt  the  klwrnce  of  «  fbrmal  ■mngemtul  b  cbai^ 
acteriatk  of  tho  Hebrew  mind  in  all  ata^i  of  its  de- 
Telopment  (Lowth,  Ob  a'oe.  Port.  Hii.  Piral.  xxiv),  or 
that  it  was  the  special  nuik  of  the  decilning  lltenture 
oT  the  period  that  rollowed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  PotL 
Bad.  iv,  177),  it  ia  also  Ime  that  it  iielongs  general- 
ly to  all  writings  thfit  are  addreM«d  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  ihe  intellectaal  elnncnt  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  U  fuund  accordingly  Id  many  of  the  (neat- 
est works  that  haTe  iafluenced  the  apiriliul  life  of 
mankind.  In  proportion  a*  ■  man  hat  pasted  nut  of 
the  region  of  traditional,  easily  systematized  knowl- 
edge, and  haa  lived  under  the  influence  of  irratt 
tliougbtfl — possessed  liy  them,  yet  hardly  mastarinf; 
them  ao  as  (o  bring  them  under  a  iclentilic  cLiaaiHca- 
tinn — are  we  likely  to  And  this  apparent  want  ofnieth-  , 
od.  Thff  true  ntterancea  of  such  a  man  are  the  itc- 
orda  of  hia  itntgKlea  after  truth,  of  his  arcjiional 
{[limpteB  of  it,  of  UU  nltiniate  discovery.  Ttio  treatiae 
J}e  Imtiatiotif  CiruU.  the  Pnuifi  of  I'ascai,  Adkus- 
tine>l?<>"/n<i>'Diu,  widely  as  they  dllTer  in  other  pointf, 
have  this  fcature  in  common.  If  the  writer  wmKiiias- 
ly  reproduces  Ihn  stages  through  which  he  has  passed, 
the  form  he  adopta  may  either  be  eesentially  dramatic, 
or  it  may  reconl  a  statement  of  the  changes  which 
have  brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  oscillatlona  ^m  one  eitrrme  to  anoth- 
er which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience.  The 
writer  of  Ecclcsiastea  haa  adopted  and  interwoven  both 
the  latter  methoda,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  obscurity 
which  haa  made  it  so  pre-eminently  the  stumbling- 
block  ofcommentatots.  He  is  not  a  didactic  moralist 
writing  a  honiily  on  virtue.  He  ia  not  a  prophet  de- 
livering a  message  tTom  the  Lord  of  Hosta  to  a  sinful 
people.  He  la  a  man  who  has  sinned  in  giving  way 
to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  that  rin  in  aatiety  and  weariness  of  life;  in  whom 
the  mood  of  spirit,  over-reflectivo,  indiiposed  to  action, 
of  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques, 
Siehard  11,  three  distinct  examples,  has  become  di^m- 
Inant  in  its  darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this 
been  under  the  disdpllnc  of  a  divine  education,  and 
has  learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  Qod  meant  to  leach 
him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  lie  seen  from  an  ex- 
amination oftfae  book  itself. 

leaving  it  an  open  questhm  whether  it  is  possible 
to  srrangs  the  contents  of  this  bonk  (as  KAsler  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  ia  tolerably  clear  that 
the  recurring  botden  of  "Vanity  of  vanities"  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjtty- 
ment,  mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  racceetion  of  thoughts.  It  is  Che  sum- 
ming  up  of  one  cycle  of  experience ;  tho  sentence 
passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking  this,  accord- 
ingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  upon  the  whole  book 
as  blling  Into  four  divisions,  each,  to  a  certain  extent, 
running  parnilel  with  Ihe  olhem  in  fts  order  and  re- 
mits, and  closing  with  that  which,  in  its  position  no 
lesstiian  ila  aubstance,  is  "the  conclnsion  of  the  whole 

(I.)  Ch.  i  and  11.  This  portion  of  the  book,  more 
tl>an  any  other,  has  tho  character  of  a  personal  con- 
fession. The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the 
phase  oTdcspair  and  weariness  into  which  his  experi- 
ence had  led  him  (i,  S,  3).  To  the  man  who  ts  thus  sa- 
tlattd  with  life,  the  order  and  reiiularity  of  nature  are 
oppressive  (i,  4-7) ;  nor  is  he  led,  ns  In  the  SOth  Psalm, 
from  tlie  things  tlwt  are  transitory  to  the  thought  of 
One  whose  years  are  from  eternity.  In  the  midst  of 
the  evcr-recuning  changes  he  finds  no  progress.  That 
which  seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old 
(l.'^-Il).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which 
ho  had  Mien,  ho  retraces  the  path  by  which  be  had 
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traTolled  thitherward.  First  be  had  aonght  after  wW 
dom  aa  that  to  wliich  God  seemed  to  ciU  him  (i,  10), 
but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  ■  sere  travail,  and  then  waa 
no  satisfkction  in  Its  poaseaaion.  It  eould  Dot  remedj 
the  leaat  real  evii,  nor  make  the  croaked  straight  (i, 
lb).  The  Hnt  experiment  in  the  search  after  happk 
ness  bad  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It  was  one  to 
which  men  of  great  intellectual  fdfts  and  high  fortunet 
are  continnally  tempted — to  surround  himself  with  aU 
the  oppliancw  of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  yet  in  thougfat 
to  hold  uimaelf  above  it  (li,  1-9),  making  his  very  vo- 
lupCuonanesB  part  of  the  experience  which  was  to  en- 
large his  store  of  wisdom.  Thii— which  one  mayper^ 
hapa  call  the  Goethcan  idea  of  lifc^-was  what  nowpoa- 
sessed  him.  But  this  also  failed  to  give  him  peace  (ii, 
11).  Had  he  not  then  exhanrted  all  human  expert, 
ence  and  found  it  proHtlesaF  (ii.  12).  Iffor  a  moment 
be  found  comfurt  in  the  thought  tbat  wisdom  rxcelleth 
(oily,  and  tbat  he  was  wise  (ii,  IB,  14),  it  was  aoon  dark- 
ened again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii,II>).  The  wise 
man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii,  16).  This  ia  enongh  to  make 
even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  hia  labor  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii,!0).  Yet  thia 
very  despair  leads  to  the  remedy.  The  first  Fection 
cloaea  with  tbat  which,  in  different  forms,  is  the  main 
lesson  of  the  bonk — to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actaal- 
ly  around  one  (ii,!4)— to  subatilute  for  the  leckleaa, 
^verish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  enjoyment  which 
men  may  yet  And  both  for  the  senses  and  the  Intellect. 
This,sofuraBit  goer,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life;  tfaia 
is  from  the  hand  of  God.  On  everjlfainu  else  there  ia 
written,  aa  before,  the  sentence  tbat  it  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  apirit, 

(11.)  Ch.iii.l'Vi,9.  The  order  of  thought  in  this 
section  baa  a  different  atanlng-point-  One  who  looked 
out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  man's  life 
might  yet  discern,  In  the  midsi  of  that  variety,  tracea 
of  an  order.  There  are  times,  and  seaaons  for  each 
of  them,  fn  their  turn,  even  as  there  are  lot  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world  of  nature(lli,  1-8).  The  heart  of 
man,  with  Its  changes,  is  the  mirror  of  the  oniverae  (iii, 
II).  and  is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there 
comes  the  seme  conciusbn  as  from  the  personal  expe- 
rience. Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and  cbancee  of 
life,  entering  into  whatever  Joy  they  bring,  as  one  ac- 
cepts the  order  of  nature,  this  ia  the  way  of  peace  (ili, 
Ifl).  The  thought  of  Ihe  ever.recurring  cycle  of  na. 
ture,  which  liefore  had  been  irritating  and  diaturbjng, 
now  whispers  the  aame  iesaon.  If  we  anffer,  others 
have  suffered  before  us  (ill,  16).  God  is  seeking  out 
the  past  and  reproducing  it.  If  men  repeat  injustice 
and  oppression,  God  also  in  the  appoir*ted  season  re- 
peats his  Judgments  {ill,  16, 17).  It  i.>  true  tbut  this 
thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side,  and  thb 
cannot  be  ignored.  If  men  come  and  pasa  away,  suIk 
ject  to  laws  and  changes  like  those  of  the  natural 
worid,  then,  It  would  seem,  man  has  no  preheminenco 
above  the  beaat  (iii,  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  All 
are  of  Ihe  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii,  SO).  Tberv 
is  no  immediate  denial  of  this  conclusion.  It  was  to 
this  that  the  Preacher's  experience  end  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  bypothepis  that  the  person- 
al beinu  of  man  terminates  with  his  death,  he.  has  atill 
the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that  all  is  darktMra 
beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is  nothing  better  on 
thhi  side  of  it  than  the  temper  of  a  tranquil  enjoyment 
(ill.  32). 

The  transition  from  this  result  to  the  opening 
thoaghts  of  ch.  iv  seems  at  first  somewhat  abrupt. 
But  tbt  Preacher  is  reCncing  the  paths  by  which  he 
had  been  nclually  led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  JD 
which  ha  had  then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake 
nf  a  formal  continuity-,  smnclh  over  its  ruggedness. 
The  new  truck  on  which  he  waa  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looka  oat  npon 
the  miseriea  and  disorders  of  the  world,  and  leaiua  to 
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■nffcriog  (\v,  1).  At  flnt  this  doM  I 
Wl  t&ultiplf  his  perplexities.  The  world  li  out  of  I 
jqrat.  Hfd  UK  u  foil  of  miseiy  that  duth  U  better 
Uus  lifc  O'l^)-  Succeufnl  energy  cipOMS  men  to  i 
nrT(i<4).  lildoleDnl«ilitopi)vert}-(iv,  &).  Herp, 
I.V,  ba  who  rtsan  clw  of  both  extreniea  hu  tfas  beat 
loftinm  (ir,  6).  T>M  nuui  wbo  beiipi  up  richee  itands 
»Wh  withoDt  kindred  to  Bhare  or  inherit  them^  and 
kvM  *I1  the  bluiings  and  advantages  of  baraan  fel- 
infhtp(1v,8-]i).     Moreover,  in  thia  larve;  otiife  on 

H  a  crrto  whkb  ii  ever  lepeUed.  The  old  and  foolish 
laBK  vicldilothejoungman,  poor  and  wise,  who  attpt 
Imm  bU  prnaa  to  a  throne  (It.  13, 14).  But  he  too  baa 
ka  (omMor.  Tlmra  are  generations  vichoat  limit 
Man  him,  and  shall  be  after  him  (iii,  15, 16).  All 
tttmun  gnUoess  to  gnllowed  up  in  tho  gremc  itr«ani 

Tlte  Dpealng  tboDBbt  of  ch.  v  again  presents  the  ap- 
pnniKe  of  abraptaes*,  bat  it  is  becatiM  the  snrrey  of 
taman  life  takM  a  yet  wider  range.  The  eye  uf  the 
Preadter  p«H«i  from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the 
vonhippen  in  tbe  Temple,  Che  devont  and  religions 
mm.  Havelbeyfonndont  the  secret  of  life,  the  pith 
la  nirAnta  and  hapfuneu?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tioD  i>  that  there  the  blindneu  and  folly  of  mankind 

aavmly  prayert,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
aieaHogrr,  tbe  Prient,  mocked  wilb  excDsei — that  was 
■hat  tbe  rel^on  which  the  Preacher  witnessed  pre- 
•rnied  to  him  (v,  1-6).  The  command  "  Pear  thon 
Old."  nxanttbala  man  wuto  take  no  part  in  ■  relig- 
i>i  ueh  as  this.  Bnt  tbat  command  also  suggested 
tbr  lolatioa  of  aDother  problpm,  of  that  prevalence  of 
ia;intn  and  oppreaskin  which  bad  before  weighed 
itvwB  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer.  Above  all  tyranny 
if  pMty  goreriKira,  above  tbe  miKht  of  the  king  him- 
telttbere  wai  the  power  of  the  Highest  (v,H);  and  bis 
jndCBsnt  was  manifest  even  upon  esrth.  Was  there, 
afirr  all.  so  tnvat  an  inequality  ?  Was  God's  purpose, 
IIli<  tbe  earth  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted? 
ir.Hl.  Wtt  the  rich  msn  with  bis  cares  and  fear« 
bapfii0  than  the  laboring  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet 
■iibaiitrkb(s7(v,  10-13).  Was  there  anything  per- 
uHBt  ia  that  wealth  of  bb  P  Did  be  not  leave  the 
■  -rid  naked  as  be  entered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all 
ttiiliring  tbe  inqoirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
'■fcre?  Moderation,  self.ciinlm1, freedom  from  ulldis- 
tarliitg  posioni,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the  maxi- 
muei  of  heppjiMsa  which  Is  possible  for  man  on  earth. 
Ltt  ibii  be  received  as  from  God.  Not  the  outward 
■rant  only,  bat  the  very  capacity  of  enjoyment  Is  his 
ji'l(v.lN,'|9).  Short  as  life  may  be,  if  a  man  thus 
fsjeri.  be  make*  the  most  of  it.  God  approves  and 
sa-om  bis  cheerfalaeas.  Is  not  this  better  than  tbe 
rrkMuleaietbofdayB  on  which  men  set  their heurts  ? 
'  'i.  1-S).  All  are  equal  in  death ;  all  are  nearly  equal 
n  lift  (vi,  6!.  To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually 
Ut^m  tbtm  is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of 
tt..phrU(vi,3> 

(III.)  I'hap.  vi,  l[>-vlii,  li.  So  far  the  Unes  of 
<M(bt  all  seenied  to  converge  to  one  reaull.  The 
ilital  leaching  that  grew  oat  of  the  wise  man's  expe- 
rm*  had  ia  it  something  akin  to  the  higher  forms  of 
EfKBrranim.  But  the  seeker  could  not  rest  in  this, 
r*l  band  himself  beset  with  thoogbts  at  once  more 
nahliDg  and  lexling  to  a  higher  truth.  The  spirit 
^Maa  looks  imhn  and  after,  and  the  oncertJintles 
'Iht  fulora  vox  It  (vf,  IJ).  A  good  name  Is  better, 
••  tabg  more  permanent,  than  riches  (vil,  1) ;  death 
■  better  than  life,  the  house  of  mourning  than  the 
k^M  gf  fBaaCiiic(rii,  !).  Self-command  and  the  splr- 
1  4  ain  eodafance  are  a  better  aafegnani  against 
T^tpMoUtloas  than  any  form  of  enjoyment  (vil,  g, 
1 1<I>,  This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defence,  as  lower 
*<iBp  fa  tbelr  meaaure  mav  be,  but  it  gives  Ijh  to 
Ikratkattaav*ll(rii,12).  'So  Car  there  are  slgna  of 
111.-2 
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a  clearer  iniiitht  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes  an 
oscillation  which  carries  bim  back  to  the  old  problems 
(vil,  15).  Wisdom  suggesta  a  halr'SoluIion  of  them 
(vil,  W),  snggestB  also  calmness,  cantlon,  buniUity  in 
dealing  with  them  (vil.  23);  but  this  Is  a),'a<it  followed 
by  a  relapse  Into  the  bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure* 
Becker.  The  search  after  wisdom,  such  as  it  hsd  l>een 
in  his  experience,  had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that. 
though  men'were  wicked, women  were  more  wicked 
Btill  (vii,  28-2S).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  tliat  had 
appeared  hcforo  Is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  sn  oidllation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  vili  we  tiiid 
the  seeker  moving  In  the  same  round  as  before.  There 
are  the  old  reflections  on  tbe  misery  of  man  (viil,  6), 
and  tbe  confusions  in  the  moral  order  of  tbe  universe 
(viii,  10, 11),  the  old  conclnwon  that  enjoyment  (ancb 
enjoyment  as  l>  compatible  with  the  fear  of  God)  Is 
the  only  wisdom  (viii,  IS). 

(IV.)  Chap,  viii,  ]S-xil,8.  ARer  the  pause  implied 
in  bis  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v,  15.  the  Preach- 
er retraces  the  last  of  bis  many  wanderings.  This 
time  the  thouf^t  with  which  he  starts  Is  a  profound 
conviction  of  tlie  Inability  of  man  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  by  which  he  U  surrounded  (viii.  17),  of  the 
nothingness  of  man  when  death  Is  thought  of  as  end- 
ing all  things  (Ix,  S-<j),  of  Che  wisdom  of  enjoying 
life  while  we  may  (ix,  7-10),  of  the  eviU  which  affect 
nations  or  individual  man  (Ix,  11, 12).  Tbe  wide  ex- 
perience of  the  Preacher  auggesta  sharp  and  painted 
sayings  as  to  these  evils  (x,  1-20),  each  true  and 
weighty  In  itself,  but  not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer 
standing-ground  or  clearer  solution  of  the  problems 
which  oppreis  him.  It  is  here  tbat  the  traces  of 
plan  and  metbod  in  tbe  book  seem  moFt  to  fail  us. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  us 
bow  clear  an  insight  into  tbe  follies  and  sins  of  man- 
kind may  coexist  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  (he 
great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit 
after  truth.  In  ch.  xi,  however,  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.     The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more  that 

higher  notes.  The  conclusions  e(  previous  trains  of 
thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are  placed  under  a 

The  end  of  man's  life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  him- 
self only,  but  to  do  good  to  other!-,  regardless  of  the  un- 
certainiies  or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his  ef- 
forts (xi.  1-4).  His  wiMlom  is  to  rememlxr  that  there 
are  things  which  be  cannot  know,  prolilems  which 
he  cannot  solve  (xi,  fl),  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  brighl- 
nesB  of  his  vouth,  whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on 
him  (xi,  9);  But  beyond  all  tlwse  tiicre  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  failing  powers  and  incB|>Bcity  for  en- 
joyment; and  tbe  joy  of  youth,  though  it  Is  not  to  be 
crushed.  Is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  it 
cannot  last  forever,  and  that  it  Ion  is  subject  to  God's 
law  of  retribution  (xi,  9. 10).  The  secret  of  a  true  life 
is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigor  of  his  youth 
to  God  (xil,  1).  It  is  well  to  do  this  l>efore  tbe  night 
comes,  before  the  slow  decsv  of  age  benumbs  all  the 
fdcullies  of  sense  (^ii,  2.  C),  l^fore  tbe  spirit  rptums  to 
God  who  gave  It.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out 
once  more  the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things 
DBtthly  (xii,g);  but  It  leads  also  to  "the  concludon 
of  tbe  whole  matter,"  to  thut  to  which  all  trains  of 
thought  and  all  the  experiences  of  life  had  lieen  lead- 
ing the  seeker  afl^r  wisdom,  that  "to  fear  Goil  nod 
keep  bis  commandments"  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able; that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fulfil  iLielf  and  set  right  all  the  seeming  dis- 
orders of  the  worid  (xii,  IS.  14).  (See  two  articles  on 
fAc  pirn  Old  ulraclure  of  ike  book  o/ficc'rniutsi.  in  tiie 
Mithod.(iaart.Htr.tM  April  and  July,  !M!),  modified 
liy  Dr.  M'Cllntock  from  Vaihiiiirer.  In  iIh'  Thtnl.  Siud. 
u.  Kril.  for  July,  IN48 ;  also  an  article  by  Gurlitt  in  the 
Siud.  u.K'il.  fur  t>*6l,ii). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  tliero  wouM  per 
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ib«  somepUuBibillt}'iatbehi-potbnlathatxU.e|OiUnte,  a'pS"  r^nj;  (4ta,  SuAt,  ]a:0;  Frcft.  ISSl); 
been  the  originml  concliuion,  snd  ChM  ths  ct^logue  1  sidonius.  CWioKuriJ  (in  Gi;rm.,  Mogunt.  1571,  fol.)  J 
;ii,9-Hli«il«en  .dded,.llher  by  anothw  wnter,  -[}e  FomU,DiKOrM<VcnAb7a,8vu);  Uetcer, CoouH*. 
ythBMniB  writer  on  »»iil»«iutnlTevi»ion.     Ihe   ,„„■„. n7ii  B.l  l.  T....™i.  -ft-ii  f.i.i™/v.» 


MKis  writer  on  t.  iiiLi«cqucnt 
versea  (9-12)  hive  the  character  ot  >  punegt'nc  uo- 
eiljtiod  to  give  weight  lo  the  auttaDrit]>  of  the  teacher. 
The  two  that  now  aUod  u  the  conclaaion  iruy  lut- 
unlly  have  originated  in  the  deaire  to  fumiih  a  clew 
to  the  parplexitics  of  the  book,  by  BtatJDg  in  a  lirond 
inlelligiblt  furm,  not  euy  to  be  mistaken.  Ibe  tzatb 
which  had  befnTB  been  latent. 

If  the  reprcaentatiun  which  hu  bcrn  i^ven  of  the 
plan  and  meanini;  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  truo  one,  we 
find  In  it,  no  leaa  than  in  the  boik  <•(  Jub,  indicatiana 
af  the  attuggle  with  the  doubts  end  dlfficultiea  which 
tn  all  agea  of  the  world  have  presmccit  thcmaelvea  to 
thoughtrul  obaervera  of  tlie  conditiun  of  munkind.  In 
its  sharp  aayinRS  and  viae  eounaeia  it  may  present 
aomo  etriking  affinity  to  the  Pruverba,  which  alio  bear 
le  of  the  son  of  Uaviil  1  but  the  reacmbtance  Is 


t  In  fori 


a  in  ai 


!i  then 


indeed  characteristic 
ligheat  and  Imld- 
ned  unity  of  de- 


le soldo m 
rhythmic  character  of  proverbial  forniB  of  speech.    Thi 
wrilerortliebookofJobdealawi  '    ' 
presented  by  the  Bufferings  of  I 

Hi  one  who  has  known  thoee  sufferings  in  their  intens- 
ity. In  the  words  of  the  Preacher,  we  traca  chiefly 
the  neariness  or  satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and 
the  failure  of  all  schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  apite  of 
these  differences.  ' 

esch  other.      In  both,  though  by  very  diverse 
tr  is  led  to  take  refuge  (< 


l&T8,fuL);  TalMiak, :;Q1>  r^Sll(V*a, 
15T6,  4to)  ;  Jaiach,  rbnp  Vs  lip^  cte.  (ConstpL 
1576,  fol.);  Id.,a™mo"af«t»(Antw,  1580,4tn)i  Jan. 
een,  Ai'^'u.u(Le}'d.I5T6,rDl.);  Galicho,^;  niX? 
rtnp(VBn.  Io;B,4to)j  Corranus,  Porq/iArunV  (Und 
lb7S,  ia81,  Svo ;  sd.  Scnlut,  Francd.  1G18.  Iltidelb 
l«l!l.  8vo);  Senan,  Cmamenlariia  (Genev.  168(1,  Bvo; 
ill  Engl,  by  Stockwood,  Ixind.  1586,  8vo> ;  Mkusc,  £x. 
plicaHo  (Flor.  1680,  8vo;  Colon.  16B0,  12nio);  Lara- 
Wr,ConiiUHKaria*(Tignr.]581,8vo);  Vria,  ParajAra- 
*u((ienev.  168f<,  1698,  8 vo;  in  Genu.,  ib.  1699,  8vo); 
Gifford,  Ci™m.-i.*i™u  (Lond.l589,8vo);  Sirack.Pre. 
<tiglta  (4lo,  Cafsel,  1690;  Freft.  1618;  Golh.  1663); 
■'■langendorp,C<uHmfli(iiruif  (Haftl.  1690,  Svd);  Green- 
ham,  Bri-fBam  (in  Workt,  p.  6S8);  Arepol,  6511  =b 
(Constpl.l691,4to);  Arvivo,rWp  i-VlI^^  (Salmiica! 
1697,  4to);  Bamch  ben-Darueh,  Cnit  riliin  ni^ 
(Ven.  1599,  fol.);  Alscheicfa,  0"'a^a  B-^^^  (Von, 
1601,  4to) ;  LcDcblcr,  ErUdruiig  (Frkft.  1608,  IfilJ, 
4to);  BroughCon,  C«ni>HUiiriiu(Und.  1605,  41o);  I.A- 
rinOB,  Camtaeaturiui  (Lugd.  1606,  4lo);  Bardin,  with 
various  titles  (in  French,  Par.  1609,  IZmo;  163S,  Sto; 
inGerm.,Guelf.lMa,8vo);  FBV,CoiiiBKK(ariiu(Gener, 
...         -  ,  1607,  8va) ;  Osoriua,  Canmmtariui  (l.ugd.  IGll.  8vt>) ; 

a  with  the  great  rnyst^iy    Amama,  Noia  (in  the  Oil.  Sad);  Sancbei    " 
lber.Bhteous,andwnteBL..';k„.„  ■•,-,(,  --     -'--'     -     - 


(Bjrcln.  IGID,  4to)i  *De  I'inedD,  CbmnniJiinw 

(Antw.  IB-IO,  fi>).)',    Ferdinand,  Conmenlariiu  (Rom. 

1621,  fol.);  Granger,  CtMiRU^oritu  (l.ond,  1G21,  4li>): 

Y.aaTA.ExpotiAo  (llanib.  1033,  4ta);   femble.  A''/kmi- 

.[J.  out  one.     iu  .piM  o.  l  ,^  ^^^^  isjs,  4to):  Dieterieh,P™dis™(fol.,  Ulra, 

Bterd.  1636, 4to) :  Guillebett,  I'arojAraM  (Parii.  1685, 
1642,  8vo)!   k  Upide,  In  kcrln.  (Antw.  1688,  fiil.); 


ever  done)  in  the  thought  that  God",  kingdom  .s  ]  j  ;,  /,^„,„^  l^„a.  16J8,  fol.);  Cartirighl 
itelygTiat,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  -"■•U*"'  „^,^  ^^  Amilerrt.  1617;  41h  idit.  ib.  10&) 
nenl  of  .t;  lh«  he  munreftun  from  thing,  whkh  T^^^ 
..=  too  high  for  him,  and  be  content  with  that  wh  eh  .'^'^'  ,  ,X.X  ,  ..  >.  .,„„,  „  .  _i,  _ 
is  given  him  to  knoi-the  duties  of  his  own  life,  and  ! '  "■■■"  <^*"'  ^V-  "^ '  ""  '*»■  '''"^  =  Mercado,CX,-B 
the  opportunities  it  prawinta  for  his  doing  the  will  of  !  (Amst.  ICiS,  4to) ;  Cotton,  Erptmrian  (l^don,  lCa4, 
God.  There  19  probably  a  conneciion  in  the  author- 1  8vo);  Gorw,  ijp/icafion  (in  French,  Par.  1656,  3  rola, 
sliip  or  Rlilorship  of  I'hese  two  bo.:ks  that  may  to  12mo);  Lusitono, nir^  r3^X(Ten.lG5G,4la);  Leigh, 
— mui,  f„,  iiii,  rewnililance.    See  Job  CommeiUariiiM  (^iZni.  1657,  fol.)i  Varenlos,  C 


b of sap. 


(Book  OF). 

V.  Cnraraaitariet.—Tbt  following'  is  a  full 
amle  cxegctical  works  on  Ecclesiastea  (tbi 
parUnt  are  indicated  by  an  aaterish  prelixed);  Olym. 
plodorua,  Eaarralio  (in  the  Bibl.  Mai.  xviii,  490 ; 
UryOBU',  p.  9aS);  Origen.  Neltolia  (in  Hibl.  Piitr.  Gall. 
p.  14);  DionysiuB  Alex.  Cjmnmian'tu  (in  Opp.i,  14; 
Append.to£>U.  Pufr  Gall.),  Gregory  Thaum.  J/do- 
pSratit  (in  0pp.  p.  77);  Griigory  Nyssen.  CobcAhws 
(in  Opp.  i,  373);  Greitory  Nazianien,  iltltqiknim  (in 
0pp.  Spur,  i,  874),  (Xcuroen'ua,  Calma  (in  Or.,  Vero- 
na, 15S2);  Jeroms,  Cmmtntariai  (in  Opp.  iii,  883); 
tjiloniuj,  EiplieaWo  (in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair.  p.  8);  Aleuin, 
ConmaUnria  (in  Opp.  I,  ii,  410) ;  Rupert,  In  EccUi.  (in 
Opp.  i.  1118);  Hugo,  nonilim  (in  Opp.  i,  58);  Hono- 
riua,  Cofammtariiu  (in  Opp.  i);  Bonavenlura,  Krpoii- 
(10  (in  %>.l,  809)-  Latif,  CI"'?  (Constpl,  n.d.iamo);  [ 
Schirwood.  JVote  (Antw.  1523,  4to)i  Goidacer,  Com- 
mentarliii  (Paris,  1631,  IMO,  4to);  Arborens,  Cdamn- 
laHuM  (Paris,  1631,  1537,  folO ;  Bucer,  CammaUariat 
(Ari;en[.  1332,  4lo);  Horing,  OimmaUarva  (Antw. 
1533.  Bvo);    'Luther,  AibtiUUtoHi  (WitlemK  IMS, 


vo) ;  Borrhau! 
Tltelniiinn,  Cun 
li8I;   Antw. 


(Boat.  1659, 4to)!  Wcrenfela,tfomi«c  (Basle, 
lG66,4Co);  'RFynold!-,  .4>motor>oiu  (Und.  ICGS,  8vo; 
In  "Assembly's  Annot. Work*, "  iv,  38;  aho  edit,  by 
Washburn,  l.oiid.  1811);  De  Saey,  i;Ecrbaaile  (in  his 
aaitUeBaiU,x\\);  Aoon./J7»«r>[m  (Lond.lG80,4to); 
BoSBuct,  libri  Sahmoitii  (Par.  1693, 8vo) ;  Nislmt,  Er. 
pa(<'tim(Edinb.  lG94,4ta);  *Smilh.  £>p&'c(i(ib  (Aiast. 
i  vols.  4to,  1699.  170J):    I.eenho6t,  I'lMatrunff   (to 
Zwolle.  17O0,  8vo)i  Yeard,  Paraphnuii  (Lond.  1701, 
8vo);  Blartiauav,Co>niiin>Iain(Pai.i:05,ISino);  See. 
bach,  Erklamg  (Hal,  1705,  8vd\-  TietEoiann,  ErUa- 
nrnj  (NUrnb.  1705,  4b));    David   ben-Ahioo,  C'^D 
f^^P  CrSBU'S  I'O*,  ^to)i  •Schmid,  Conrntntanut 
{.Strasii.  1709,  4t.i);  Mel,  Prtdigirn  (Frkft.  i:il,4to)j 
Kierold,  Btdtutang,  etc.  (I.pz.  I7I5.  4lo);    Rainhach, 
AdaolaH-mn  (Hal.  1720,  8vo)i    Wacht?r,  Tciera.  tn. 
.Anm.  (Men>ming?n,  17'^S,  4lo);  Franeke,  Commen'a. 
Ha,  (Hrandcnb.  1734,  4to);    Wolle,  An'rymg  (l.p«. 
1729,8vo)i  Hardouln,  Air"p*ni»e  (Par.  1729,  12nio); 
Baurr,  Erlriu'rnmg  (I.pz,  1733,  4to) ;    Hanssen,  He~ 
Inichtungm   (Lub.  1737,  1744.  4to);    I^mpe,  Aibuttt. 
tionfi  (in  his   .MfdU.  AVj.  Groniff.  1741.  4to);    Mi- 
,       chaelis,  XWFr(eI»/»nj  (8vo,  Gutl.  1751;   Bram.  1762); 
Par.  1515,  l.'i49,  1577,    Anon.  Ff*-/-..  m.^ofl.  (Hnlb,  1760. 8vo);  Peters, /I ;»- 
,l,i7,-.);   Melancthon,    jmd.to  Cri'.  Oiu.  (Land.  176,1.  Bvo);  *I}es  Vkux,  £^ 
-(Wittemb.]650,8vo);  7.n\aac,Comp!amilio    my,  Amdsticat  Par.irhrase.  etc.  (Lond.  1760.  4to;  in 
m);  Brent, ConneVanV  (in  Opp.viii);  Ca]o- ,  Germ..  Halle,  1764,  4to>;  Cormeli,  «;»iqmimto  (%en. 
(Lngd,  1552.  fol.)  ;  Striegel,  ScAo- 1 17C5,  8vo);  Judetnc!,  B-»n  piJtJ  (Amsl.  1765,  4to); 
C«litlclh,a  AKm(Lond.  17'C8,  410);  •Mendel* 


Ka  (Lpi.  1665,  8vo);  Sfomo,  ■aT.^  (Von.  1567,  4lo)(  | 
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jgtn.  D.  F.Mdk  KoitUa,  etc.  (Berlin,  17T0,  Svc ;  17S9, 
4W:  tr.  wiib  aoUs  liy  I'Riton,  CmmLr.  1M&,  6vo); 
I>9  r.4i.  D'Ami,  and  De  r*rl9.  Vtcdai-.tU,  etc. 
(Pir.!;?!,  Ituio);  Aiiod,  TVoducCct  Aurea  (Par.  IT'l, 
«tB);  UoldeiihaiKr,  Utbfn.  h.  iHivt.  (Lpi.  1772, 8vo); 
Gntiiu.  AAtetiMoita  (Halle,  177T,  4to) ;  Kleuksr,  So- 
faH'i&i'i/>(i>(Lpi.1777,8vD};  Ziock,  OnRnnforiui 
(.logili.  17M),  410) ;  9truenMa,  UditrtttamQ  (Halbent 
lIWi.Wvo);  tireenway,  Aini}iAniK(L(nul.l7ei,8ro}; 
Vu  dcr  I'llni,  AM.  iUoMlnumi  (Leyd.  1TS4,  8va)  j  Dv- 
^cdiD,  I'fiertelmy  (gvo,  JsD.  1784,  1732);  LeyiMd, 
ro;:;  prcip  (Hamii.  17ft4,  8vo);  Schlemner,  Aac- 
lann  (Gotting.  17S6,  Ho)  ;  Spohn.  Uettn.  m.  Anm. 
(Lpi.  17Mi,  Bvol ;  Neunliofer,  Perneh  (WeUwnb.  17B7, 
evo|:  AnoD.  PampltraK,  etc.  (London,  17B7.  8vo); 
FrudUnder,  Abluuuliimg  (Berl.  178B,  8vo):  Bode,  Er- 
tiimie  l^ntrArritaiv/  (Quedlini).  1TB8,  Srd);  LOwe, 
rbrip  (Bcrl.  1788,  8vo) ;  Gregory  11,  Eiplonatio  (Gr. 
urfUt.,Ven.l71ll,fol.)i  Pacchl^  Aini/Vnn'(Modcna, 
1»I,  8i-o) ;  Zirkcl,  Urier,.  w.  £>i-«r.  (WilrzU.  1732, 
gro);  Btuntti,  (U^arui.  (VcR.  J792,  Sva);  HndRHia, 
rx>Ml(i(UM>  (Lend.  1702,  Svo);  Schmidt,  I-VritK*  (Giets. 
t;N,8vo);  l.<Miiu,-e*-<  Vlb::s(4to,Am9t.l69o;  Deri. 
177&):  Coab,  Btylragr,  etc.  ('rubing.  17CI&,  Svo);  Nacli- 
tljil.A'oAr&It(Hal[e,1798,8i-o)i  BagO,  Bearbtitani; 
(1799,  8fo);  Jawbi,  Prtdigrrhack  (Celle,  1790,  8vo); 
Ftink«l,rVnp  ">3ia  O^-i1!»3(De«8«o,I800,8vo); 
MiUcldoTpr.  Syi^^  (Fr.  ad  v!  Iflll.  4to) ;  Kelle,  D. 
8aiimaii.Stkriflm{fnHi.l<il5,i-ro)\  KBtienelnbageii, 
tr^;S  ^S""?  (Wan.  leiB,  4to);  •Umbreil,  CAtri. 
*.DjriUU.(iial)aa,W.i,6vot,  ii.\f<i  \i\i  KnheUlk  letplt- 
cu  dt  nniHi  i<i»,  Gntt.  18-20,  Svo) ;  WardUw,  Ltc- 
tvu  (Lend.  lS2t,  S  roK.  Svo;  iiew  cd.  Umd.  1838,  S 
voli.  I2nH>)j  Holden,  mailrai:m  (Lond.  1822,  Svo); 
Ea»T,  V'Un.  M.  Erlaui.  (EHang.  ISJa,  8yo)[  Hanz, 
.lifKHintfu)  (Dorpat.  1827,  41n);  Anon.  Vebert.  n.  Er. 
'in.  (Slalt,'.  1  h77,  8vo) ;  KaKnmUllcr,  Scho^  (pt.  is, 
lips,  ISett,  Fvo) ;  Ueioemann,  CotmntiHttr  (Berl.  1831, 
^^^■|:  Kuitcr,  Stropk.  UAert.  (Schlesw.  1831,  Svo); 
Emld,  KdL'/ei*  (io  hi*  /'ort.  B«cAer,  iv) ;  'Knobel, 
CMaMMfur  (Lpi.  18SC,  evo) ;  Auertach,  pbnp  IBD, 
ttr.  (Dml.  1837,  8vn);  *IIcnrcld,  Utbtn.  u.  EHdal. 
(BraBnMb».1638,8vii);  Novn,  jVofn  (Butt.  184C  [3d 
(d.  18671,  ]2mo):  Bsrluin,  Ecrt-aatltt  (in  hii  MUc 
irtun^  ij;  •Hiui^,  t'rtijnnig  (in  the  Kangrf.  Extg. 
llmA..  Lpi.  1847.  8ro) ;  Hamilton.  Ltdant  (Lond. 
1(81. 12mo);  *Stniirt,Coii«i«i'ory  {N.  Y.  1851;  Ando- 
irr,  leUJ,  12ino>;  El«ter,  Omninlar  (Gotting.  1865, 
»n)j  'aorf^n,  Mitrical  P,<ri^ilirait  [Loni.  Wis,  ita); 
Hanloiuld,  EiiJanalion  (S.Y.  1866,  8vo):  Weiw,  £j- 
jatno.  (Lead.  185G,  12ino)i  Plungian,  nt'scb  019 
(Titna,  1867,  8Toi :  Wangtnheini,  Aiu't!pmg  (Berllii', 
im,  8vt>):  *VailiInget,  t'ebmrlz.  M.  £rHur.  (Stiittg. 
im,  8vo;  hifl  art.  on  the  enl>Ml  in  the  ■•^lud.  u.  Kril. 
1M«,  vaa  tniulal«d  in  Ibe  Mtli.  Quart.  Ihvitie,  April 
u4Jaly,l»49);  RoKnthal,  rtlTp  ri3i;,ctc.(Prague, 
It£«.(iTo);  BacbanBn,ConMMir7(GiB'fig.  1859.8VD); 
Bridt,ii,  Erpoiilim  (London,  1869,  Bvo) ;  'HenBaWn- 
Vere,  JnijWjr  (Deri.  1869,  evn;  tr.  in  Clarke's  Li^ 
tro),  Edinb.  1800.  8to  ;  al»  Phila.18Ga,8vo);  Hahn, 
''•wiit«-(l.pi.Ii<G0,ST0);  Hahl.  I>r  Aravmit  Kohl- 
W  lErlanp.  1A60,  Sto);  •Ginsliuri;,  Cahrlah  Imrui'i 
iti  wilM  a  il.«ni«oi((By  (Lond.  1861,  8vo);  Diedrich, 
tHobTH^  (Scu-Kiip.  1865,  e*-o):  Castelli,  Trtiit>Uo 
•  Mr  (PiH,  186«,  8vo);  Young,  Conmmlarg  (Pbila. 
I>4B,  Sro).  Othera  are  embraoed  in  the  Kabbinicol 
IMn  or  BomborK  and  Mom  a  Frankfurter  (q.  v.).  For 
Ikst  in  ^enenl  commentarini,  «ee  Comment  art. 

I!c<:le«laBtIo.  BcoleBlastlcal,  or  or  belonging 
k  Shf  Oharch  (ttriftia).  In  later  tioiee  the  word  te- 
SmaMic  mme  to  be  applied  solely  to  clergymen  as  a 
■Br,  and  treftnailical  it  often  confined  in  dm,  im- 
rqwrlr.  to  Iho  iftain  of  the  clergy.  In  tbo  early 
I  hurk.  Christiana  in  genenl  aie  Epoken  of  by  tbie 


title,  In  opposition  to  Jews,  lofideld,  and  hoteticn.  The 
word  means  mm  of  the  ChartA,  and  was  upplied  to 
Chriatianau  being  neither  of  Jewish  Fynagoguea,  nor 
heathen  temples,  nor  beictical  concenticlcs,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Cfaurcb  of  Christ ;  c.  g,  iivlpi^  trcAqeiaS' 
EuaebiDB,  iv,  7,  cited  by  Uinghom,  Orig.  Eaiii. 
bk.  i,  ch.  i,  §  8. 

Ecclesiastloal  HiBtorjr  is  that  branch  of  his- 
torical theology  (q.v.)  which  (rents  of  tho  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  i-mang  men  on  tho  earth  by 
19  of  the  Church. 

Idta  and  Scope  of  EeclrtiaiHcal  Ititton/.—Tbt  ti- 
tle Ecdaiatlical  Hiilorp  (fHHorui  Ecctrtiailiai)  was 
used  by  all  the  older  writers  on  Ibia  branch  of  science. 
Gorman  writers  began  tho  use,  in  its  steiid.  of  the  title 
Ciurrh  Hitlory  (Kirch  engeschichte),  which  h«c  of  late 
been  silopted  also  by  most  Engliiih  writers.  Its  idea 
and  limits  depend  on  the  idea  which  is  foimed  of  tbc 
Church  (eccfrna).      See  Church. 

1.  Iftbe  Church  be  regarded  as  a  divine  Ini^tllution, 
jsting  in  all  the  ages  before  Christ  ua  well  as  since, 
en  the  field  of  Church  history  reaches  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  history  of  the  first  divine  covenant  wilh 

vided  into  BiUicat  Cinni  Ilulcry  Bnd  Ecclttimlkai 
Uiilory,  or  simply  Charch  Hiiliny.  Uiblical  Church 
history,  again,  could  bo  divided  info  0,  T.  and  N.T. 
The  entire  field  of  Church  hietorv,  in  its  widest  setitc. 
would  thus  be,  I.  Old-Testament  Church  history.  IL 
New-Testament  Church  Itiiloiy,  including  (1)  the  Ufa 
of  Christ ;  (2)  the  planting  ofChrietianity  by  tbo  apos- 
tles. III.  Ecclcaiastical  history,  beginning  at  the 
close  of  the  canon,  and  extending  to  Ibe  i^cscnt  time 
(see  Alexander,  Nola  en  y.~T,  LUeralurt  and  Eccltti- 
(B(iraiff«(ory,N.Y.1867,p,166fq.;  Stanley,  fiaidni 
Cturci.  Introduction). 

!.  If  (as  it  generally  is  for  convenlrncel,  on  th. 
other  hand,  the  term  Church  be  rehtiiitcd  to  the 
Christian  Church,  then  tho  field  of  Cbnrch  hittory 
is  limited  to  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  men  through  end  l>y  means  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  "  Its  proper  starting- lioint  is  the  Incar- 
nation of  tho  eternal  Word,  who  dwelt  among  us  and 
revealed  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-beeottcn 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  trutli;  and  next  lo 
this  tbe  miracle  of  the  first  PenlecOBt,  when  the  Church 
took  her  place  as  a  Christian  institution,  HUed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  glorified  liedeemcr.  and  Intrusted 
uilh  the  conversion  of  all  nalions.  Jesus  ChriFt,  the 
God-man  and  Saviour  of  tha  world,  is  the  author  of 
the  new  creation,  the  foul  and  the  head  of  the  Church, 
which  Is  his  body  and  hie  bride.  In  his  person  and 
work  lies  all  the  fulnrta  of  ttie .Godhead  and  of  renew- 
ed humanity,  llie  whole  plan  of  redemption,  and  the 
key  of  all  hii.tory  from  the  crention  of  man  in  the  im- 
age of  God  to  the  resurrecticn  of  the  lody  unto  ever- 
lasting life"  (Schaff,  Chvrcl,  ll'.tl.  vol.  I,  §  3).  Mod- 
ern writers  generally  adofit  this  second  view,  not  tnly 
for  its  practical  conreniciico.  but  atfo  on  tlie  theoreti- 
cal ground  that  the  soutcca  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  faictorj- 
are  Inspired  ;  those  of  Church  histor}',  since  the  closing 
of  the  canon,  aro  human.  Tho  former  is  therefore 
called  Socrtd  Buloiy,  constituting  a  dcpaitment  1y 
itself.  The  relations  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  end 
heathenism  are  generally  treated  by  modem  writers 
In  an  Introduction  or  in  separate  chapters,  as  lb? 
"  Preparation  for  Christisnitr  in  the  History  of  the 
World."  Tbe  life  of  Jesus  isso  treated  I  y  soma  writ- 
ers ;  by  most  othere  it  is  relegated  to  a  separate  work. 
Keaoder  mikes  one  work  of  "The  lifb  of  Chrl'l"  as 
tbe  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  g 
another  work  treats  of  the  apwtolical  Church,  or  "The 
Planting  and  Training  of  Christianity  by  the  Apos- 
tles;" wbiie  his  great  Clmrrh  Hittory  continues  tlie 
development  after  tbe  apnetolic  age.  Nevertheless,  in 
treating  of  "Church  Discipline  and  Ckmstitution,"  b* 
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ifl  compelled  to  go  back  to  Uie  ipoatolic  *gc.  Dr. 
SthalC  makes  "the  Church  under  tlie  Apottlet"  the 
flret  division  of  his  HiOory  o/lie  Chrutiim  CAhttS,  and 
gives  the  relation*  of  Cbri^tianit}'  to  Judaism  anil  hea- 
thenism in  chap,  i,  as  "  Prepantiona  for  Clirbtbnitv," 
Hinds  iHiMoTy  o/ the  Ckni&m  Church,  Ul  Divuian, 
Eacfrl.  Mtlriipuliliina)  treats  in  sn  Introduction  of  Ihe 
reliKion  oi  Jeus,  Gentiles,  and  Samaritans,  and  then 
makes  part  i  the  Ministry  of  Christ  \  part  ij,  the  Apos 
tolic  Age ;  part  iii,  Age  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 

S.  As  to  the  relations  of  Church  history  Co  tieaeral 
hi»tor}',  dean  Stanley  remarks:  "To  a  great  extent 
the  two  are  inwparablo ;  they  cannot  l>e  torn  asunder 
without  infinite  low  (o  both.  ...  It  is  indeed  true 
that,  <D  coromon  parlance,  ecclesiastical  history  is  of. 
ten  confined  within  limits  so  restricted  as  to  render 
meb  a  distinction  only  too  easy.  .  .  .  Gilibnna  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roiaaa  Empire  It,  in  jpvut  part, 
however  reluctantly  or  unconsciously,  Ibe  history  of 
the  'rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.'  .  .  . 
Nes-er  let  us  think  that  we  can  understand  the  liistoiy 
of  the  Church  nport  from  the  history  of  the  world,  any 
more  than  we  can  separate  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
IVom  the  interests  of  the  laity,  which  are  the  Intoresls 
of  the  Church  at  lurge.  .  .  .  How  to  adjust  the  reU- 
tiona  of  the  two  spheres  to  each  other  Is  atmnst  as  in- 
deRnilo  a  tiish  in  history  as  it  is  in  praclica  and  in 
pbilosoph.v.  In  no  age  are  tbey  precisely  Ihe  sanie" 
{/■Jatlem  Ciarch,  Introduclion).  A  liook  written  fttim 
this  point  of  view,  liowever,  would  be  rather  a  history 
of  Christianity  in  its  relations  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  man  than  ■  hiitory  of  the  Church.  So  Mil- 
nian'a  Latia  Chriiliimilg  is,  to  great  extent,  a  general 
history  of  the  times  rather  tbun  of  the  Chrietinn 
Church,  while,  at  the  aame  time,  the  Church  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  it.  It  Is  well  that  such  a  hook 
should  be  wriltcD,  and  the  work  has  been  well  done 
by  dean  Milman. 

II.  Method  of  ClaiTth  Biiloiy.—Jhv  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  Ibe  material  have  varied  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent periods.     The  earliest  writers  (e.  g.  Eusebius) 
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s  srliilrary  and  fortuitous.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  history  was  little  studied, 
and  what  little  was  written  was  put  in  the  form  of 
simple  chronicles.  Tlie  first  application  of  method 
was  reallv  made  in  the  Ma^elinrg  Centuries,  project- 
ed by  Matthias  Hadus  lllyricus  (iaoO-ia74),  See 
Cbntvriiu.  The  history  is  divided  into  centuries, 
with  a  topical  arrangement  under  each  century  of  six- 
tent  of  the  Church;  3.  Its  external  condition:  4.  Doc- 
trines :  e.  Heresies ;  0.  liitos ;  7.  Tolily ;  8.  Schisms : 
0.  Councils;  10.  Bishops  and  doctors;  11.  Heretics; 
l->.  Martyrs;  13.  Miracles;  U.Jews;  IS.  Other  relig- 
ions; IC.  Tolitical  changes  aflbctlng  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  This  centurlal  arrangement  (combined 
with  the  rubrical  subdivision)  maintained  Its  ground 
for  two  centuries:  the  last  grca^  work  which  follows 
it  is  Sfosheim's  /luMtuM  of  Ecdeiiaittcal  Ilittory. 
Mosheim  divides  (he  material  under  each  centori-  into 
external  and  internal  history,  and  these  again  as  fol- 
lows :  lilxternal  events  into  prosperous  and  adverse; 
internal  history  Into,  1.  Slate  of  literature  and  science ; 
a,  Covcrnment  of  the  Church ;  3.  Theology ;  4.  Blips 
and  ccramnnies;  fi.  Heresies  and  schisms.  The  later 
historians  divide  the  whole  history  into  ftriiidt,  deter- 
mined hy  great  events,  and  then  arrange  the  male- 
rial  under  each  period  by  topics  ra  rubrics.  Each 
writer,  of  course,  framos  bis  periods  according  to  his 
own  views  of  the  great  epochal  events  of  history,  but 
most  of  them  make  three  great  periods— »mc«eii(.  nuii- 
aral,  and  modtra,  the  Rmt  lieginning  with  the  day 
of  Pcnlccosli  the  second  with  Gregory-  the  Great, 
A. II.  590  (ace.  to  others,  with  Conptantine,  800  or  311, 
or  the  fall  of  the  West  Roman  cm|iire,  4711,  or  Charle- 
magne, 800);  the  third  with  the  Hcformation,  1G17. 


[.;  I.  The  Apostolic  Church, 
A.D.  1-100.  II.  The  Church  persecuted  as  a  sect,  to 
Constantine,  tbe  first  Christian  emperor,  A.D.  IDO-Sll. 
III.  The  Church  in  union  with  the  Gracco-Roman  em. 
pire,  and  amid  the  storms  of  the  great  migration,  to 
pope  Gregory  I,  A.D.  811-690.  IV.  The  Chureh  plant- 
ed among  ths  Germanic  nations,  to  Hildebrand,  A.D. 
590-1043.  V.  The  Church  under  the  papal  hierarchy 
and  the  scholastic  theologj',  to  Boniface  VIII,  A.D. 
1040-11294.  VI.  The  decay  of  medisval  Catholicism, 
and  the  preparatory  movements  of  Protestantism,  A.D. 
1294-1617.  VII.  The  evangelical  reformation  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  reaction,  A.D.  1617-1600.  Vlll.  Tlie 
age  of  polemic  orthodoxv  and  exclusive  confeasion- 
alism,  A.D.  1600-1760.  IX.  The  spread  of  infidelity 
and  the  revival  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, hH>m  1760  Co  the  present  time  (CA.  Bit.  1, 14).  Dr.  J. 
A.  Alexander  (Op.  i*.  p,  214  «q.)  objects  to  the  minuto 
and  fixed  rubrical  arrangement  on  various  grounds. 
and  proposes  to  set  it  aside  altogether  "  as  a  framework 
running  through  the  history  and  determining  its  whale 
form,  and  to  substitute  a  natural  arrangement  of  the 
topics  by  combining  a  general  chronological  order 
j  with  a  due  regard  to  the  mutual  relative  importance 
!  of  the  topics  themselves,  so  that  what  is  prominent  al 
{  one  time  may  be  wholly  in  the  background  at  another, 
instead  of  giving  all  an  equal  prominence  at  all  times, 
by  applying  tbe  same  scheme  or  formula  to  all  alike. 
This  natural  method,  so  called  t«  distinguish  it  from 
everj-  artificial  or  conventional  arrangement,  far  from 
being  new,  is  recommended  l>y  Ihe  practice  and  exanh 
pie  of  the  best  historians  in  every  language  and  in  ev- 
ery age,  affording  a  presumptive,  if  not  n  conclusive, 
proof  ixith  of  its  iheoreUcsl  consistency  and  of  its  prac- 
tical efficiency  and  usefulness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
convenient  means  of  keeping  this  and  other  parts  of 
Dniversil  history  In  mutual  connection  and  agreement 
with  each  other."  See  also  Banr,  Epoehtn  d.  birch- 
ISrhm  GetehKhlichrfibiats  (Tubingen,  1S62). 

III.  Brmchei  if  Chareh  /Zwfory.— The  numl'cr  of 
branches  into  which  the  history  Is  divided  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  method  adopted  {see  above; 
but  the  historian,  l>eBides  setting  forth  tbe  progress  of 
Chrisllani^  in  tiio  world  and  Its  vicissitudes,  murt 
also  treat,  more  or  less  fully,  of  ihe  constitution  and 
government  of  the  Church  (ecclesissticjit  potit});  of 
the  history  of  doctrines;  of  irorsbip,  religious  usager, 
domestic  life ;  of  creeds,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  of  so 
great  Importance  as  to  juv^fV  trealmcnt  in  separate 
liooks,  and  they  have,  in  fad,  grown  to  lie  independent 
branches  of  science ;  e.  g.  atchieolog^',  hirtory  of  doc- 
trines, symliolics,  patristics  and  patrology  (tbe  doc- 
trine and  literature  of  the  Ikthers,  etc.),  history  of 
councils.  Church  polity,  etc. 

IV.  Sourtti  of  Church  Wafory.— For  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church  and  of  the  Apostolical  Church,  we 
find  our  sources  of  Information  in  the  O.and  M.Testa- 
ments. Tor  the  history  since  tho  closing  of  the  Canon, 
the  sources  are  given  by  KurU  as  follows:  "They 
are  partly  primary'  (original),  such  as  monuments  and 
original  documents ;  partly  secondary  (derived),  among 
which  we  reckon  traditions,  and  reported  researches  of 
original  Fources  which  have  since  been  lost.  Menu, 
ments,  such  as  ecclesiastical  buililings,  pictures,  end 
Inscriptions,  are  commonly  only  of  wry  subordinate 
use  in  Church  bistnr;'.  But  arcliivcs,  preserved  and 
handed  down,  are  of  the  very  grejitrrt  import4ncc.  To 
this  class  also  Iwlong  the  act*  and  decrees  of  ecclesias- 
tical councils;  the  regesta  and  oFBcial  decrees  of  the 
popes  (decretals,  briefs)  and  of  bishops  (pastoral  let- 
ters); tiicUws  and  regestii  issuing  ftomlmperinl  chan- 
cellories, «■  far  as  Ihcse  refer  to  ecclesiastical  affairn  ; 
the  rules  of  monastic  orders,  liturgies,  confessions  of 
faith,  letters  of  perjonages  influential  in  Church  or 
State;  reports  of  eye-witnesses;  sermons  and  doctrinal 
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tr>iIiHa  of uknowlcdgsd  thtolO|[i*ns,  (b:.      Ifthedoc- 

tiiTF  ncoorac  to  Mtlier  or  Uler  traditiDnr,  and  to  the 
baUricvI  iavetti^ntiuiis  oT  those  who  bod  acrass  to 
iffi^iail  docBmenta  which  are  bow  no  longer  exFunt" 
^r'r^.^uaio/C^llrri  JIuiurg,  to\.  i,  ^  S).  "The  |>rl. 
tar  wtilingi  of  irtnuDal  actora  in  Iba  history',  lh« 
vorXt  ci  tb*  Cborch  fiithem  for  tbe  Ant  six  centurivs, 
>j/  the  K-boUMk  ■»•!  inrUlc  dirincs  for  the  Middle 
ijn.  uid  of  tbe  Kefamien  and  their  a|)|>onenti  for 
ikr  ICtb  ccntuiy.  an  the  rkba^t  mines  for  the  hitlo- 
run.  They  givr  hiMorj  in  iu  birtli  and  ictnil  mova- 
nml;  but  tli:  V  must  be  canfull}'  alfted  and  welgbed, 
i>)Ecull]r  Iba  controvanial  writinga,  vrlieie  fact  ii  geu- 
•nJIr  oHjre  nr  less  adulteraleii  witb  party  epirit,  beret- 
nl  iod  ortbodox"  (i^cbsff.  CkrrcM  Hulory.  vol.  i,  §  3). 
V.  IMmOMn.^l.)  Apattolic  Church.  The  Act*  of 
Our  Apuatlcs  may  be  reipinied  ai  the  first  Cburch  hii- 
t«7,  fur  Ihoy  describe  tha  piloting  of  the  Church 
iDU^  Jena  and  Gentiles  from  Jeruiglrm  l«  Kome. 
<  la  ■  hat  foUovs  we  malie  free  use  of  Dr.  Schaff,  voL  i.) 
\l.i  CrrtiCiirrA.  EiisebiuB(q.  v.)  won  hy  his  Cburch 
liiiurf  (;nAi)<na>r<cij  im-opia,  up  to  A.D.  B24>  tbe 
bllt  of  tJie  Father  of  Church  biitoiy,  though  he  was 
tiir  to  make  oac  of  tbe  work  of  a  preilecessor,  Hege- 
-ipfior  (aliODt  A.D.  IM),  Enseliius  is  learned,  ntoder- 
41-'.  and  trutb-loving,  and  made  uso  of  many  sources 
•i  infoiaatkn  which  are  noir  lost.  As  a  work  of  art 
In-  work  19  inferior  to  the  classic  bistoiians.     It  was 

M<rT9tE>.  Soionwo,  ami  1  heodorct  in  tbe  fifth,  and  by 
tt>  Aiism  Theodurus  and  Evagriuain  the  sixth  centu- 
nn.  .\nioDg  tbe  later  Greek  Church  historians  Klce- 
l^ira*  Callirtua  <about  1333)  deserves  mention.  A 
l^iarch  hiMory  In  tha  modem  Greek  Chnrcb  was  be- 
tm  b  l&X  lij  Const.  Kontogenb  ('EnrXirainanic^ 
.^rqpM  aril  r^  Suae  avaTiiiriais  rijc  inA^aiat  !•>• 
)K>  Tvr  rtaj'  iHiic  Xf"'"''*>''  ™1-  '.  Athens,  JSOO).  (8.) 
Ihe  LaUK  Ovehlrjbn  the  RifomaHon  was  long  con- 
Mil  aith  ttanslations  and  extracts  froni  Gusebius  and 
bir  mutiDaatnr^  nod  but  one  work  of  consequence  was 
FKdwwd  during  tbe  Aliddle  Ages.  (4.)  The  Romm 
I  l«rot  a/lrr  Ike  Itf/brnviliim,  At  the  head  of  Kciman 
■-Ttfn  in  Church  historv  stands  cardinal  Baronius 
t  -IWl,  vh«c  Aamaltt  EcclrBOlici  (Rome,  1588 sq.,  la 
■<il».(i>l,)  fome  down  to  tbe  year  DBS.  They  were 
■lAtianed.  though  with  less  aljility,  ly  Raynaldus, 
BjTiios,  Spondanus,  and  very  recently,  from  the  year 
1  j>X  )'y  TheiiMr  (Ronw,  1853  sq.,  fo).).  1'he  Amata 
rrf  driigDed  as  ■  refutation  of  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
ttrin  (fee  CeWTTBiB*),  and  were  refuted  in  part  not 

wWl*;.,e.g.by  Pagl.  The  work  of  NaUlis  All 
4rr,'  ma.BiHoria  KtcltniuUca  i'.HN.  T.  (Par.l6B9 
N„m»l..fol.:  Bingii,  17f5-91,  20  vols.),  is  GuUican. 
Wwd,  and.  on  the  whole,  a  verv  Tsliieble  worii. 
Ttv)  {Uifoin  Eed^natiqiu.  Par.  1C91-1720, 30  vols. 
tii)  nmowiidi  him<elf  by  mildness  of  spirit,  fluency 
i^liU-.andropiaQtnesaormaterial.  Bossoet (f  ' 'M) 
•fit  IB  a  lery  elegant  style  a  hislorv  of  the  world; 
I'lmn  mr  niitlain  I'nrmiUe  drpiti  It  ammener- 
*•»!  ■Im  anniic  jutju'a  Fenipirr  de  Charhmagnt  (Par- 
ti !<»•]  I.  Tillemunt  (f  l(i9H)  compiled,  almost  en- 
miy  in  tbe  words  of  the  original  authorities,  his  Mf' 
""■  four  rmir  a  thunnTt  HvMaiUjiie  ilei  liz  prt- 
Mi^  midrr  { i'atis,  l<SUt  sq.,  4to).  which  is  the  most 
■knach  of  all  the  French  Church  histories.  1'he 
**iiaai|rclwni.ive  work  In  Ibimsn  Catholic  Gennanv 
•a  immeiKKl  Uv  count  Stolbrrg,  GetrhichU  der  Bt- 
^■Jf«('»H*t(IIaml.uTir,]806-lH18,»vo).  Tlie  16 
■b  rtich  be  completed  brinit  the  bislory  d«wn  to  the 
'wtaiL  Tbe  work  is  very  ciipioua,  and' written  with 
k  mhaaiasm  of  a  poet,  but  is  not  crilical.  Tlie  con- 
UiUdb,  1.y  Ren  (lolh  l«  S8,  Svo.  Mentc,  18124-51. 
k  t.D.130i>)  and  DHsrhsr  (vol.  B9  aq.,  Svn),  ale  >t;il 
■Iwto.  Th«  work  of  Katerlump  (KirrhmgetdrielU') 
(Mvnii]  10:3,4  parts,  Srajia  by  brinaialhorautjb. 


Rohrbacber'a  U'tilmn  UiicentUt  de  tJEsHt  (Par,  1812 
-48,  vol.  29, 8vo:  a  continuation  containing  tbe  Cburch 
bistoty  from  18tiO-18Cli,  by  J.  Chantrul,  Corheil,  ](t67) 
is  written  from  an  ultramontane  smnd-^Kiint,  and  has 
not  mudo  tuHinent  use  of  the  recent  investigations. 
Tbe  beet  Roman  Catholic  ruaauali  of  Church  history 
are  those  of  Uo!lin((er  iCtich.  <l.  fhii^ll.  K-rrhe.  vol.  I, 
parts  1  and  2,  Landsbut,  lh33-35 ;  LcMuch  d.  Kinhen- 
geieh.  \o].i,  and  parti  of  vol.  ii,  upto  the  liefomiatton, 
ttatisbon,  1836  sq. ;  Sd  edll.  1848;  Kirehes^acAkhft, 
vol.  i,  pait  1, /Mtfendtum  «.yu(Itn/&im,l!atisUan,lK67; 
part  3,  CArittm/ham  u.  Kirvkr  in  d  r  Zrit  ikrtr  (irundk- 
gmg,  IB60),  Kittor  (Himdbaeh  d.  Kirchng.  teh.  Bonn, 
18S6-35,  8  vol». ;  Uth  edit.,  186G,  2  vols.),  and  especial- 
ly Almg  (Unictraa'gticliKhle  der  ihiiilHchea  Xirde, 
Maim,  1843.  flvoi  Mb  edit.  2  Tola.,  lirCT-GS).  Post- 
humous lectures  on  Chnreli  hi^torv  by  Dr.  Mohler 
(died  I83S),  the  greatest  Roman  Ca'tbolic  thcolo^b-n 
of  GemiHuy  in  the  10th  conluri-,  were  published  thirty 
years  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Gams  QKirdepgeidtithle, 
a  vols.  Ralisbon,  18B8).  (5.)  Pnlataat  Writert.  Tbo 
first  comprehensive  Church  history  from  the  I'ro- 
testant  stand-point  was  compiled  by  Slatbiait  Flacius 
(t  1676),  Bumamed  Ulyricus  (EccUaiutita  Hiiloria  He- 
ci  Te»lamHili,  usually  called  CmlU't't  Alegdrburgemei, 
Itaeil,  1669-74,  fol.),  assisted  ly  ten  other  theologians. 
It  followed  the  ceniurial  arrangcmcnl,  and  treated  uf 
13  centuries  in  as  many  folio  loluuies.  It  remained 
long  the  standard  workofthcLutberuD  Church,  though 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  partial  and  often  uncritical 
(Kce  CESTtiBiKa).  llottinger  (f  1667)  published  a 
similar  work  (from  the  stand-punt  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
formed Church),  lliiloria  Eedeiiatliai  A'.  TtUnmaUi 
(Zurich,  lGfi6-6;,  0  vols.)  OKtending  to  the  16th  cen- 
tur}-,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  FlaL-ius,  A  tbarouKb 
refutation  of  BsroniDS  was  fnrnblicd  l.y  Spiobciin 
(Sununa  llitloria  EccUnaUiea,  Lugd.  Bat.  lC8a,  4to). 
An  Btwmpt  to  free  Church  hjjtoiy  from  Uie  fetters  of 
confessionalism  was  made  iiy  J.  G.  Arnold  (in  lib  Un- 
partriitcht  KiTd.-und  KtlzerhiiloTu,  1638  1700, 4  vols., 
to  1688),  which,  however,  was  often  unjurt  tonards  tbo 
predominant  churches  through  partiality  towards  [ha 
(Ccla.  ObjcctlveChurch  history  was  gtB..tly  advanced 
by  Uosbeim  (t  1755),  a  moderate  and  impi.rtiul  Luther- 
an. His  JnstiltUioan  hitleria  tceUriiuiUir  antiipm  el 
raxtuiorit  (Helmsladt,  1756,  4to)  is,  in  the  English 
translation  of  Murdotk  (M.  Y.,  1841,  3  vids  ,  3d  edit.) 
and  McLaine,  a  liivnrite  text-book  in  Euftland  and 
America  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  two.  Aiurdock'n  is 
br  the  l>eBt.  I'he  work  of  Scbruckh,  ChritlHcAe  Kii: 
chfagrirhUble  (45  vols.,  to  tlie  end  of  the  18th  century, 
l.eipiic,  1768-1812!  the  last  2  vols,  are  hy  Tzschimer), 
though  leaning  towards  Kationalism,  is  very  valuable 
for  reference.  The  princliml  representative  ofAaAon- 
allaa  among  Church  hisliriuns  is  Henke,  J f^meiw 
GachtctUe  der  ckritlHchen  fiirche  (Braunschweig,  178B- 
1823,  g  vols.  Svo,  continued  by  Valer).  Tlie  worli  of 
Gieaeter  (f  IBM),  LehHmch  der  KirchenijeKhichte  (Bonn, 
1824-1867)  gives  the  history  a*  much  as  possible  in 
tbe  very  words  of  tbe  sourcea.  It»  profoundly  lesm- 
ed  and  inipartiat,  bnt  cold  and  dry.  1  he  be»t  English 
translation  of  it  is  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith  (New  York, 
1867  sq.).  Ncander  (t  1850)  is  generally  considered 
as  the  father  of  modem  Cburch  hlslori-.  His  aim  waa 
to  represent  Church  history  as  a  continuous  proof  of  tbe 
divine  power  of  CbriHtianily,  and  It  is  therefore  promi- 
nently tbe  Inner  side  of  eccle^stical  events  and  their 
religious  signification  which  he  nnfolds.  Hit  AOge. 
meiHe  Gftchirhie  der  eAriitlieien  Jirligiim  and  Kirete 
(Hamliurg,  1826-62,  11  vols.  Svo^  extending  tn  the 
council  of  Basle)  has  been  translated  into  Fnglish  by 
Torrey  (Boston,  1817-51,6  vols.Sro).  Besides  these 
larger  vrnrks.  Germany  has  ptoduced  a  greul  number 
of  excellent  manuals.  1be  most  impcrtsnt  of  these 
are  those  t>f  Niedner  (1846,  new  ed.  1866).  distinguish- 
ed for  fulness  and  thought:  of  Hasr  (mh  edit.  1867, 
traxulalcd  hy  BJumenthal  and  Win^  Kcw  York,  ISU, 
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8to),  diitingabhrd  for  copiaaancu  combined  with  con- 
dunus;  iDd  Goericke  (9th  «diL  1867.  tnuialatcd  liv 
Shedd,  vol.  i,  1R57),  who  wroU  the  bcM  hiitorical  work 
from  tbo  old  LutheruD  llaod-polnt.  Hors  ■  ikelch 
thin  u  inaniul  of  Church  biatory  is  the  Kirdaigf- 
iiMeAlt  of  Sehlcinniiuchor,  publiihed  after  hit  deatb 
by  Honnell  (Uffrlin,  IWO,  Bvu).  The  m.nusl  of  Engel- 
hirdt.of  Erlangen  {UmJb.iL  Kinrhenffetttidllr,  ErUa- 
gen.  1833'S4,1  volt.),  ia  iin  un pretend in)i;  liut  \-alUBble 
atranBCment  of  Iho  suUJeel.M  derived  from  Iho  sources. 
The  maniul  of  Fricke.  left  incomplete  iLtkrbtKli  drr 
KinhengacUcUt,  Leipi.  18A0, 1  vol.),  leimed  bat  stlir, 
Is  >  prodaetioD  oftho  acbool  of  Schleiermscher.  In 
GfrSrer'a  work  on  eccleakMicil  history  (_A(',gnatiiifi 
Kirchi^tchklile,  i  Tola.  Stuttgardt,  I8^1-4G  to  1805, 
Christianity  ia  treated  aa  the  natural  product  of  tha 
time  in  which  it  originated.  Clerical  selfishueaa,  polit- 
ical calculatiooa  nud  intriguea,  appear  the  sole  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  iDovementa  which  this  author  caa 
opprociato  or  discover.  Still,  tba  work  la  of  importance; 
and  thneo  volumca  especially  which  detail  the  history 
ofthe  Middle  A^cs  give  eTidenceororiguialBtady,  and 
contain  much  froah  information.  The  manual  of  Ja- 
cobi,  a  pupil  of  Neaiider  (Lrhri.  der  Xirriensachkhlf, 
Berlin,  1850, 1  vol.,  not  completed),  breathes  the  same 
Bidritas  that  of  his  teacher.  Ita  tone  ia  elevated ;  nor 
Is  the  author  content  merely  to  Imitate  Neauder.  The 
prelections  of  lla^nbach  (IHe  cArufi.  Sirche  der  S  fr^ 
tUiiJaii^«niterte,2vola.Leipt.lBd3-bS:  D.chrUtLK. 
com  J'"  4»  turn  l.V-  JakrhuiidtH,  Leipi.  1880-61), 
originally  delivered  to  an  educated  audience,  ore  some- 
what diBUse,  but  clear  and  attractive.  They  breathe 
throughout  B  warm  Christian  aplrit,  nor  is  the  Judg- 
ment ofthe  lecturer  warped  by  narrow  sectarian  pre)a- 
dicea.  The  work*  by  J.  A.  Kurti  {IjArlxtA  der  Kir- 
dtrngfiehichtr,  Milan,  1819,  5th  ed.  I8C3;  En|{l.  tranel. 
in  S  vols.,  niiladelphia,  1860;  lltmd'iaek  drr  atlgtm. 
Kirfheagflt-  vol.  1  in  3  parts,  Milau,  IA&3-54,  vol.  il, 
pt.  1,  185G)  belong  among  the  be«t  productiona  of  the 
Lutheran  school.  To  the  !ams  school  belong  the 
manuals  of  W.  1\.  Lindner  (/.ehrlmcA  der  ckriill.  Kir- 
cAmjrfhieitf,  Uipi.  1847-54)  and  H.  Schmid  (£**r6. 
der  KircltrtiffeKklehte.  Murdlingcn,  1831).  The  man- 
ual of  Ebrard  {l/mdbuch  der  driiU.  K.-v.  Dogmaa- 
grtch.  Erlangen,  18flj-6fi,  4  vols.)  is  written  from  the 
aUmd-point  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  as  is 
also  the  work  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Ilaase  (A'lrrAm^sscA.  Lelpi. 
18(>4-n.>,  3  vols.),  published  after  the  anthor'a  death  by 
A.  ItOhlcr.  The  works  published  by  F.  C.  Baur.the 
fiiunder  of  the  Ttltilngen  school  on  the  Church  history 
ofthe  first  six  centuries  (Au  CkriilaitAiim  u.  rf ,  cAruf /. 
K.  der  drri  cnfeit  JiAi^.  Tub.  1853,  Hd  ed.  I86S.  and 
JXe  chriMll.  K.  det  4-0  JairA.  TUb.  1859,  9d  ed.  18G3), 
were  after  his  deitb  completed,  ao  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous and  complete  Church  history,  by  tbo  publica- 
tion of  three  volumes,  treating  severally  of  the  Church 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  time  fhim  the  lief- 
ormation  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the 
lOth  century.  Tlie  Ave  volumes  BppeHvd  together, 
under  the  title  CeieiicAle  d.  rii-ul.  KircAt  (Tubingen, 
1863-Gl,  b  vdI>.).  a  Church  hiKtory  in  bioifraphlea 
was  published  by  F.  llolirinEer  (_Die  Kirehe  Chritti  und 
ihrr  Zmgat,  Zurich,  IS42-5>'). 

Among  the  Enj^Ush  works  we  mention  Uilner 
(t  1797),  Bilorg  t^lhe  Ck.  "fChritl  to  the  IStb  cen- 
tury (revised  edit,  bv  Grantham,  Lend.  1847,  4  vnl<. 
8vo).  It  has  been  'cootiiiued  by  Dr.  Stebbing,  7ke 
BUI.  ofthe  Churrh  ofChtitl/ram  1580  la  lie  EigilretilA 
CnlHrs  (l.ondon,  IH39  sq.,  8  vols.  Svo),  and  a  further 
continuation  by  Haweb  (Kdinb.  1884, 8vo) ;  Wadding- 
ton,  llialor^  o/Ihe  CImrchfrom  lie  rarlitl  Agn  to  lie 
Rr/onmiiion  (Und.  !d  edit.  B  vols.  8vo),  and  t/itl.  or 
lie  RrfoTm.  m  the  CmHnnt  (Ijwid.  1841.  8  vols.  8tc.), 
Is  neither  ace ur.itn  nor  profound;  Foulkea,  Jfonmi/o/' 
Eccl'tiaeliciil  Hill.  (1851,  to  the  l!th  cent.);  Rni^rt. 
son.  Hit.  of  Ike  Churci  (Lond.  2  vols.  1854-,'ifi,  8io)  to 
1182;  Uilman, lliu. ofCiriiiiamis (Lond.  lS-10, 5  vols. 


Svo^  reprinted  in  Ns*  York),  and  Bill.  ofLalia  Ckrii- 
(iontfy  (Lund.  18M  sq.  G  vols,  to  Nicholas  V :  4tli  cd. 
in  9  vols.  1867,  reprinted  in  New  York),  an  elabiirate 
and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  work)  Hardwlck,  Hiil. 
ofthe  ChriH.  Omrd,  vol.  I  Middle  Age,  vol.  li  Kef. 
ormatiou  (Cambridge,  IS&S  snd  185fi,  8vo>,  an  admira- 
ble manual,  hut  left  unflnished  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  author;  Hinds,  Jeremie,  and  others.  CAurct 
Hittortj,  in  the  Eneyrlopadia  Metn^Ulana,  and  in  a 
separate  edition  (Lond.  1860-58,4  vols.  Svo);  Killen, 
7»c  ^anSRf  CAiirrA  (Belfast  and  New  York,  18a9,8voX 
an  able  work  from  tlie  l>resbyteTian  staod-pcdnt.  Tbe 
best  works  produced  in  this  field  in  America  are  thoae 
bv  Prof.  Schaff  (flu*.  o/(Ae  ^posfo/ie  .4 j;,  New  York. 
1853,  Bvo,  and  Bui.  of  lie  Cirinian  Ck.  vol.  i  to  A.D. 
811,  New  York,  18BB,  vols,  il  and  iii  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  New  York,  1867.  They  have  also  appeared  in 
a  German  edition,  GetchirMe  der  dtritU.  Kirtie,  vol.  i, 
Merceraburg,  1851,  and  Leipiic.  1854;  vols,  ii  and  Iii, 
Leipz.  1867).  They  aie  distinguished  by  eopiousneas 
of  material,  philosophical  arrangement,  and  attractive 
style.  A  brief  work  on  the  biatory  of  tbe  Christian 
Church  has  been  published  bv  Dr.  C.  M.  Butler  (PhiU. 
1868).  In  Protestant  Fran™  a  luminous  sketch  of 
Church  history  was  written  by  J.  Matter  {Hiil.  Uni- 
HDsJ/e  de  ri^^JHS  CbvfvTBK),  Stnsburg,  18:»,  2  vola.; 
Sd  edit.  Paris,  1838,  4  vols.). 

In  addition  to  the  above  works,  which  (unless  the 

history  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  ia  a  very  co- 
pious lllcratura  on  special  periods.  The  works  trsat- 
ing  of  the  primitive  Church  have  been  given  in  the 
article  on  the  Apostolic  Age.  An  able  work  on 
the  history  ofthe  firat  three  centuries  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Ed.de  Preaaenst  (llittoirt  det  trme  pre- 
miert  tiiclei,  Paris,  1858,  S  vols.);  also  handbooks  of 
modem  Church  hislorj-,  by  Dr.  Nippold  (Elbsrfeld, 
1867)  and  lls^nbnch  (18C5).  For  tlio  ample  litcTm. 
tare  on  the  period  of  the  Keformation,  see  the  arti- 
cle Reformation.  The  literature  on  branches  of 
ecclesiastical  hislorj-,  such  as  history  of  herosiea, 
councils,  particular  religious  denominations,  popea, 
saints,  countries,  monsstlcism,  crusades,  etc.,  and  that 
on  prominent  men  of  Church  history,  is  given  in  the 
special  articles  treating  of  those  subjects.  Toilet  of 
Church  histor;',  presenting  in  parallel  columns  (he  va- 
rious departments  of  history,  have  been  compiled  in 
Germany  by  Vater  (Halb.  Oth  e<l.  1833),  Dana  (Jena, 
18SS),I.ange  (Jena,  1841),  Douay  (I.eipilc.  l»ll),Uhle- 
mann  (to  the  HefbrmaUon,  Silcdit.  Berlin,  186a):  in 
England,  bv  Riddle  (Ecrtriiiilital  Ctrtmolog;/,  lAindon, 
IWO) ;  in  America,  by  H.  B.  Smith  (flisf.  o/lhe  Ci.of 
ChriM  in  chronel.  TnUe;  New  York,  1869),  which  work 
has  considerably  Improved  the  plan  of  all  its  predecea- 
sors,  and,  in  bet,  Is  the  moat  thorough  and  complete 
work  of  the  kind  extant.  Special  dictionaries  of 
Church  history  were  compiled  by  W.  D.  Fohnnann 
(llandvorlerbnci  der  eiriilt.  R^ii/iont-u.  Kireirtvirtci, 
Halle,  1826-39,  3  vols.)  and  Ncudecker  (Al^m.  Ltr. 
der  Rrligimfu.  (hriill.  Ktreieagetci.  Weimar,  1834-37, 
t  vols,).  Periodicals  speclslly  devoted  to  ecclesiasti- 
csl  history  have  been  pulili«hpd  by  SlilniHin.  Tzschir- 
ner,  and  Vater  ( JfaiwsfBySr  Se'ijiOiu-ti.  A'lV' imvew  Jl., 
l>yStAudIin,4  vols.  Hanover.  l>Wi-5;  Arriivfir  aUt 
u.  ttrtie  Kirdiengtiek.  by  StJudlln  o.  Tiscbirner,  1818- 
1822, 5  vols. ;  Kir^tiiM.  A  rriliV,  by  StAudlln,  Teschir- 
ner,  u.Yaler,  i  vols.  Halle,  1833-SG) ;  by  Illgen.  Nled- 
ner,  and  Kahnli  {ZriUdirifi  f6r  lutt.  TheiAi^e,  Lcipa. 
1832-1868;  eatablished  by  Illgen;  Bincel845,brNied- 
ner;  since  1867,  by  Knbnis'i:  by  Kist  and  Rnyaards 
(Areiirfroor  Ktrkel'jke  narhidei'ii,  l*yden,  1829  sq.). 
.See  \ietzop,Real-Eneyl!b!p.  vii,  022;  Hagenl'ach,  TTk- 
ol.fMeyH'p.p.iiiftl.:  Wrtter  a.V!t\te.  Kircin-Ler. 
vi,  180;  Ciritlian  Hemrm'irviirer.  TiYni,  62 ;  Jortln,  Br. 
marls  m  Eccleiiietkat  lliiiary;  Prince'on  Bee.  xxvi, 
300  ;  xiii,  eHf.;  Stanlpy,  l-Aiiffm  Church  (Mroibirtiot 
mtheSiadgBfCiHTrhiiiticnjy,  Dovlia^,  luiroduaioa 
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r>  lit  Critieal  BInAi  ef  EalaiaMicat  Hlitory  allfmpttd 
■nan  Aaoitmi  qfUte  Peogrtu^  and  n  ihort  Notice  of  the 
Svaa*.  o/iie  Hilary  f/the  Ckurck  (Loud.  1H38.  Uvo). 
EccIealoatiCBl  Polity  denotus  Iho  principles 
ud  ^MWi  of  Chun^h  govemnient'  Personal  reli^on  is 
1  iDiUo'  Intvcf  n  tb«  individua]  min  Knd  bit  Muktr. 
Bit  nligion  Dectsurlly  involTca  ■ociol  nlatioDB ;  thit 
b  U  »iT,  ll  involves  Bociely ;  and  no  lodety  at  men 
an  «xiJt  without  governmcDl.    Trap,  there 


with  fr 


relitflon; 


tBJnvucnt  of  frcodom  in  iny  society,  religious  oi 
Dlber.  The  "  two  conditioDB  euenciil  to  >  uood  rellf;- 
■Da*  goTernment  aie,  flrat,  ■  good  system  for  the  fo:- 
QUlion  «nd  organiution  of  ■ulhoritv;  und,  second,  t 
tcood  ■valem  of  secnritv  for  lil^rty"  (Gulzot,  Hiilor'j 
•fCitiUt^vim^  N.  Y.  limo,  p.  121).  So  Rlclmrd  Wat- 
hb:  "The  Church  of  ChiiU  be! n;;  visible  &nd  perma- 
omt,  bound  to  obtervo  certain  rites  and  to  obey  cer- 
Oiii  ralei,  the  exlitsnce  of  )^vemntent  in  it  is  iieces- 
■rily  sopposod." 

h  aay  forit  of  CIoitA  poUtj  dirindn  ordiiintdf 
Ptrbapi  ths  cnnclusliin  on  liiis  point  most  i^neniliy 
adapted  at  the  prewDt  day  is  that,  while  eerUln  fun- 
damental  principles  of  Cburch  naTemment  are  laid 
dinrD  in  the  N.  T.,  no  specific  form  of  polity  la  there 
njoined.  Compi  Matt,  nx,  20-38.  with  Slaik  »,  35- 
fi,  and  Uatt.  xxiii.  1-11.  These  pisugei  clearly  pro- 
hiliit  all  arbitrary  rule  in  the  Church,  and  are  utterly 
iBCDiitistcnl  with  hteTdrchical  assumptions;  there  is 
"bnt  one  Master,  and  all  are  brethren."  The  doc- 
trina  of  these  passages  is  that  the  members  of  the 
rhorcb  are  on  one  level  in  presence  of  Christ  the 
HuiL  We  leather  some  elements  of  polity  from  the 
practice  of  the  apiHtles  as  recorded  in  their  acts  and 
writing*.  This  polity  is  not  presented  as  legisUlive 
enactmentn,  but  simply  aa  facts,   ahowing  how  the 

Ind  the  Church  composed  of  the  apostles  and  other 
dl<dpln,  and  then  of  the  apostles  and  "  the  multitude 
tl  them  that  believed."  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Church  was  at  first  composed  entirely  of  members 
nauding  on  an  equality  with  one  another,  and  that 
the  apples  alone  beld  ■  higtier  rank,  and  exercised  a 
directing  ioflaence  over  the  whole  body,  which  arose 
(nm  tht  orijjinal  position  in  which  Christ  had  placed 
them  (Keander,  FlaaUng  md  Tnamng,  p.  S2).  The 
Go^fl  i>  desl^rned  to  extend  to  every  climate,  in  every 
air,  under  every  variety  of  race,  of  national  life  and 
chaTactrr.  and  of  civil  institutions ;  accordingly,  its 
Rtliod,  fnnrtameDtal,  necessary  rales  are  few  and  aim' 
ptr:  ii  ealablishea  principles 'rather  than  rules;  the 
nry  rrgnlatlons  which  the  apostles  mide  were  in 
Diar  inntince*  of  local,  temporary  use  only. 

Hie  clum  of  dhvte  rii^t  on  the  part  of  the  clerfty 
fa)  Kovern  the  Church  grew  up  with  the  hierarchy. 
Sn  EriM-nrACT.  Even  after  the  Introduction  of 
epBCDpJcy,  in  the  early  Church,  the  bishops  and  teach- 
tn  were  cboien  liy  the  clergy  and  people;  the  bishop 
auDiged  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  diocese  in 
nanrtl  with  the  presbyters,  and  "with  a  duo  re([ard 
to  the  sulftagea  of  the  whole  assembly  of  the  people." 
''  b  whatever  way  the  cnnlml  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
bj  the  iaiiT,  or,  rather,  by  the  wbolo  community,  is 
eierciscd.  there  can  be  no  qnestlon  that  it  Is  in  them 
thit  liy  the  Xew  Testament  and  by  the  first  afiea  of 
Orlsiendoni  the  anpremacy  over  the  Church  was  vest- 
al. Tbry  elnrted  tbeir  minister*.  They  chose  their 
«n  faith,  Ihry  moulded  their  own  creed,  they  admln- 
k.mi  iheir  own  discipline,  they  were  the  Efclpsin, 
ii^.i«seml.lr,  Mherh.irch'"(;i>»»n8tanlev,  A-ldrru 
■m  i-iMTrk  fW  Sliite.  1H6X).  Bui  the  onion  of  Church 
fail  Sute  unilrr  Const^ntine  ronfolldaled  the  hierar- 
rbral  powpr.  and  the  rights  of  the  lailv  ({radually  fell 
"    '      n  ewential  doctrine  of  ' 


t  the  d 


ncludei 


alaaAe  power  of  rating,  and  all  Church  authority 


thenfore  belong*  to  the  clergy,  who  CDnstltala  the  <o- 
cleAa  docau^  Tii  the  Koman  Church  the  government 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  lbs  organized  clerical  ^Ae^ 
rarchy,  at  the  liead  of  which  standi  the  pope  (see  bo- 
low).  At  the  Kerormation.  Luther  adopted  the  doc- 
trine or  the  nniversat  priesthood  (I  Pet.  ii,  5,  9;  Rev. 
i,  G),  and  this  funna  the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  theory 
of  Church  polity,  in  which  tha  riglits  of  the  laity  are 
fairly  regarded.  "  Properly,  all  Christians  have  a 
right  to  teach — every  falberh's  own  family;  and  even 

observes.  There  is,  tberefoTe,  tmly  ajoi  titeoniBi  to. 
cerdolak,  as  Grolius,  Salmasius,  lluhmc,  and  Spener 
{  have  maintained.  Even  among  the  Jews  the  teachers 
I  of  the  people  were  not  priests,  but  laymen ;  and  any 
one  who  bud  proper  qualiUcatkins  mij^ht  teach  in  the 
synagogue  or  in  the  temple,  Am<in;  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites the  prophetA  were  commonly  not  fmrn  the  or- 
der of  the  priesthood,  but,  for  llie  meat  part,  from  otlier 
tribes,  classes,  and  orders  of  tha  peotile"  (Knipp.  Ltr* 
lata  m  ChriHian  neo£^,  Woods's  translation,  Phila., 
1863,  Svo,  p.  478).  Calvin  {iKilitu/H,  book  Iv)  seta  Out 
I  from  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  tbe  body  of  Christ 
,  Ha  finds  a  certain  "  mode  of  j^verament  delivered  to 
us  by  the  pure  word  of  God"  (Iv,  1),  and  trJces  this 
form  of  goverament  in  the  early  Church  until  its 
"  subversion  by  the  papal  tyranny"  (ch.  v).  In  sub- 
stance Calvin  asserted  the  followiag  principles;  1. 
That  it  is  unwarrnntable  and  unlawful  to  introduce 
into  the  government  and  woiship  of  the  Church  any- 
thing which  has  not  the  positive  unction  of  Scripture. 
2.  That  the  Church,  thaii),'h  it  consists  properly  and 
primarily  only  ofthe  elect  or  of  believers,  and  though, 
therefore,  visibility  and  organiiatjon  are  not  etitKliat, 
as  Papists  allege  they  are,  to  its  existence.  Is  nikder  a 
positive  obligation  to  lie  organized,  if  possihlo,  as  a 
visible  society,  and  to  be  organized  in  all  things,  so 
far  as  possible — its  offlce-bearers,  ordinances,  worship, 
and  general  admin istralioD  and  arrangements — in  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  prescrilied  or  indicated  upon 
these  points  in  tbe  New  Testament.  8.  That  the  fun- 
damental principles,  or  leading  features  of  what  is 
osually  called  Presliyterlan  Chorch  government,  are 
indicated  with  sufficient  cicamets  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, as  permanently  binding  upon  the  Church.  4. 
That  Ibe  Cburch  should  be  altogether  ttn  and  Inde. 
pendent  of  civil  control,  and  shnuM  conduct  its  own 
distinct  and  independent  government  by  presbyters 
and  synods,  while  the  civil  power  is  called  upon  to  af- 
ford it  protection  and  support.  6.  That  human  laws, 
whether  about  civil  or  ccdeiiaslical  things,  and  wheth- 
er proceeding  from  civil  or  ecdcsuiitical  authorities, 
do  nnl,  prr  te — i.  e.  irrespective  of  their  being  sanc- 
tioned hy  the  authority  of  God — impose  an  obligation 
upon  the  conscience.  Calvin  professed  to  find  all 
these  principles  more  or  less  clearly  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture (S,  norf  F.  ^«.  Her.  April,  ItWO,"  p.  4«>.  On  this 
principle  Tttllocb  remnrke  {[.^idm  "ftke  Jfefoi-miilion. 
p.  179  sq,)  that  Calvin  went  too  far  in  asserting  that 
Presbyterbnlsm  "is  the  form  of  the  divine  kingdom 
presented  In  Scripture."  "  Presbyterianiam  became 
the  peculiar  Cburch  order  ofa  free  Protestnntism.  It 
restnl,  lirynnd  doubt,  on  a  true  divine  order,  else  it 
never  could  have  attained  this  historical  success.  But 
it  not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be  wise  and  ronlbrmn- 
ble  to  Scripture,  and  Iberefore  divine,  bat  It  claimed 
the  direct  impress  of  a  divine  right  for  all  its  detaila 
and  applications.  1'his  gave  it  strength  and  infloence 
in  a  rude  and  uncritical  age,  bnt  it  planted  in  it  from 
the  first  an  clement  of  corroplion.  The  great  concep- 
tion which  it  emiiodied  was  impaired  at  the  root  by 
l>elng  fixed  in  a  stiigniint  and  inflexible  system,  which 
liecnme  Identified  with  th(i  conception  as  not  only 
equally  bnt  speciallv  divine"  (p.  IBI).  "But  were 
not  these  'elements,''  some  will  sny,  really  Biblical? 
Did  not  Calvin  c^taldish  his  Church  polity  and  Church 
discipline  upon  Scripture?  and  ia  not  tf ' 
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bis  count  ?  Aisuredlv  not,  in  the  eiurit  in  « liich  he 
did  il.  Tfas  rundimentd  wurce  of  the  raietake  is  liere. 
The  Cbristi*D  Scriptures  are  *  revelation  uT  diviae 
Irutb.  and  not  a  revelation  of  Church  polity.  They 
not  only  do  not  lay  down  the  outline  otvucb  *  polity, 
but  they  do  not  even  Rive  the  adequate  and  conclijsive 
hints  of  one ;  sad  for  the  beat  of  all  rcatoaa,  that  il 
would  have  been  entirely  contrar)'  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  to  have  done  so;  and  because,  ia  point  of 
fact,  the  conditions  of  human  progrees  do  not  admit  of 
the  imposition  of  any  unvarying  system  of  govem- 
nient,  ecclesiaatinl  or  civil.  The  ayetem  adapts  it. 
felf  to  the  life,  everywhere  expands  with  it,  or  nar- 
ron-B  with  it,  but  is  nowhere  in  any  particular  form 
the  absulnte  condition  of  life.  A  definite  ootline  of 
t.'liurch  polity,  thtiefore,  or  a  deHnlte  code  of  social 
ethics,  b  nowhere  ^ven  in  the  New  Teatament,  and 
the  spirit  of  it  is  entirely  hostile  to  the  alMolnle  asser- 
tion of  either  the  one  or' the  otber"  (p.  18!,  IBS).  Dr. 
Tulloch,  however,  goes  too  far  himself  in  sayiag  that 
" Preabyteriaaism  'not  merely  asserted  itself  to  be 

vine,  but  it  claimed  the  direct  impress  of  a  divine  right 
(or  all  its  detalla  and  Bpplicationa.'  This  statement  is 
untrue.  There  may  he  difTerencea  of  opinion  among 
Presbyterians  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  divine  right 
ahould  be  claimed  for  the  subordinate  features  of  the 
system,  and  some,  no  doubt,  have  gone  to  an  estreme 
In  the  extent  of  tlieir  claima;  but  no  Prenbyterians  of 

divine  right  for  o/i  the  details  and  applications'  of  their 
ayateni.     They  have  claimed  a  divine  right,  or  t^rrip- 

leading  featoree.  It  is  these  only  which  thry  allege 
are  indicated  in  Scripture  in  auch  a  way  as  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  Church  In  ell  ages.  And  it  is  just  the 
same  ground  that  is  taken  by  all  the  moro  intcllieent 
and  Judicious  amongj'urr  diviao  prelatiats  and  Conj^e- 
gationallsts"  (.Brit,  tmd  For.  Ev.  Rtvirvi,  April,  lefiO). 


ciple  with  great  vigor  la  his  EcAiiattiail  f^ilitif  (book 
iii),  where  the  following  principlea  are  laid  down:  1. 
The  Scripture,  though  the  only  standard  and  law  of 
doctrine,  is  not  a  rule  for  discipline.  ^.  The  practice 
of  llie  apoetles,  aa  they  acted  accotding  to  circuu>- 
etanccr,  la  not  an  invariable  rule  for  the  Church.  S. 
Many  things  are  left  indiflereiit,  and  may  be  done 
without  sin,  although  not  expressly  directed  in  Scrip- 
ture. 4.  The  Church,  like  other  societies,  may  mak* 
I  laws  for  her  own  government,  provMed  they  interfers 
not  with  Scripture,  b.  Human  authority  may  inter, 
pose  where  the  Scripture  is  silent.  6.  Hence  the 
Church  may  appoint  ceremonies  within  the  Umits  of 
the  Scriptures.  StilUngfleet  indicutes  the  ume  view 
at  large  in  his  Jraacum;  ''Thiuio  things  may  be  said 
to  be  jap;  dimno  which  are  not  deterniincd  une  way  or 
other  by  any  positive  law  of  Gi:d,  but  are  left  wholly 
as  tilings  lawful  to  the  prudence  of  men,  to  determine 
tiiem  in  a  way  agreeable  to  natural  right  and  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  Word  of  God."  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  reason  or  ground  of  Church  government,  the 
ratio  rrjnntau  fccltiiailin,  is  of  divine  right,  but  that 
the  epeuial  mode  or  sytlem  of  it  is  left  to  human  dis- 
cretion. In  other  words,  it  is  a  tbing  forever  and  im- 
mutably right  that  the  Chuich  should  be  under  a  de6~ 
nito  form  of  govemmenL  This  is  undoubtedly  jusfim. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church 
be  secured.     But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  Indubito,- 
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hich  should  not  choose  to  adopt 
risn  regimen.     He  introduced  bia  scheme  vhere  ha 

of  his  talents  in  pressing  upon  distant  churches  the 
propriety  of  regulating,  in  conformity  with  hii 
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inie,  he  saya,  "  Wherever  the  preaching 
Gospel  is  heard  with  reverence,  and  the  sacraments 
are  not  neglected,  thereat  that  time  there  is  a  church." 
Speaking  of  faithful  posloni,  be  describes  them  to  be 
"  those  who  by  the  doctrine  of  Chiist  lead  men  to  true 
piety,  who  properly  adminlsler  the  sacred  mysteries, 
and  who  preserve  and  exemi»;  right  discipline." 

The  Reformers  and  grcslest  writers  of  the  Church 
of  England  held  that  no  form  of  Chnrch  polity  is  en. 
Joined  in  Scripture.  Cranmer  explicitly  declared  that 
bishops  and  priesla  were  of  the  same  order  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity ;  and  this  was  the  opinion 
of  eeveral  of  hie  distinguished  contemporaries.  ''  Hold- 
ing this  maxim,  their  support  of  episcopacy  mnat  have 
'  proceeded  from  views  of  expediency,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, from  a  conviction  which  prevailed  very  gen- 
erally at  this  early  period,  that  it  belonged  to  the  su. 
preme  civil  magistrate  to  resulate  the  spiritual  no  leaa 
than  the  political  government :  an  idea  involving  In  It 
that  no  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  of  divine 
in^titulinn.  At  a  later  period,  during  the  reign  of 
queen  EliialMth,  we  find  the  same  conviction,  that  it 
was  no  violation  of  Christianity  to  choose  diflerent 
moilen  of  nrf ministering  the  I'hurch.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  who  distinguished  himself  liy  the  zeal  with  whirh 
he  eupportcd  the  English  hiemrchi-,  frequently  main- 
■  IS  that  the  form  of  disripline  "la  not  particularly. 
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So  the  same  reason  of 
Church  government  may  call  for  an  equality  In  the 
persons  acting  as  governors  oflbeChurch  in  one  place 
[  which  may  call  for  superiority  and  suliordination  in 
another"  (/rniinm,  p.  iO  sq.,  Philn.  1810). 

In  the  modern  Church  the  Romanists  and  Eigh 
Epiacoiialians  claim  divine  right  for  their  system  of 
government.  The  Ilomim  Catholic  doctrine  is  thus 
sUted  {Tht  Caledim  o/lht  Comril  I'/TrenI,  published 
l>y  command  of  |iopa  I'ius  V,  Donovan's  translation, 
Ilaltimore,  n.  d.,  8vo):  "  Sitting  in  that  chair  in  which 
Peter  the  prince  of  the  apostles  eat  to  the  close  of  life, 
the  Catholic  Chnrch  recognb<es  in  his  peraon  the  most 
exalted  degree  of  dignity  and  the  full  amplitude  of 
Jurisdirtiiin — a  dignity  and  a  Jurisdiction  not  based  on 
synodal  or  oUier  human  conititiittons,  but  emanating 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  God  himself.  Aa  the 
Bucccsfor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  true  and  legitimate 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  therefore  presides  over  the 
universal  Chnrch.  the  father  and  governor  of  all  the 
faithful,  of  bishops  also,  and  of  all  other  prelates,  be 
their  station,  rank,  or  |«wrr  what  they  may"  (p.  S23). 
And  (p.  g*2).  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  "it  ia 
a  power  not  given  to  all,  but  to  hishops  and  priests 
only."  The  folloKing  extracts  from  bishop  Forbea'a 
Eijjanalioa  of  thr  Thaig-mite  Artida  (London  and 
New  Vork,  1R<>7  8,  S  vols.  Svo)  present  a  High-Churds 
Episcopalian  view  of  this  subject:  "Ihus  one  dei'on^ 
ment  of  the  Church  is  to  be  called  the  Ecekda  dontu. 
To  the  hierarrhy.  aa  distinguished  from  the  greiit  1  ody 
DrChristian^  is  rommilted  the  duty  of  handing  down 
and  ronimunicating  these  truths''  (Art.  xix,  p.  :<i^  of 
vol.  i).  ,  .  .  "  It  having  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
article  that  the  Ecrlaia  derm  hath  power  to  decree 
rilea  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authnrity  in  wintpo. 
versiea  of  faith,  we  come  to  consider  one  great  channel 
or  organ  of  that  pow^er — the  lecumenical  council. 
Given  that  the  Church  has  this  power,  by  wboin  or 
linw  is  II  to  tie  exercised  ?  By  whom  Imt  by  the  apoa- 
tolical  ministry,  who  ore  appointed  'for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  tbc  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edi- 
fi  ing  of  the  body  of  Chrii-I ;'  by  those  to  whom  woa 
committed  the  power  of  the  keys,  who  had,  among 
other  duties  connected  with  admission  to  communioa, 
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[0  tat  the  cMbodoxj  of  appKcinta ;  by  thora  whole 
iDFOrtant  oiilcB  it  WBt  to  hind  on  the  form  of  aound 
■ord*  whlcb  the^  bad  receivad  to  their  aucceason" 
(Art.  xsi,  p.  Z88-0  of  vol.  i).  ,  ,  ,  '■  Oor  Loni  i>  the 
innwdute  founder  of  ttie  bienrchy,  becaoge  it  vu  be 
■bo  ordained  the  ipoitles  bishops  wben  be  Mid  to 
them.  'As  my  Katber  unl  me,  so  send  I  you ;  receive 
tiM  llolr  Ghost :  go  ye  into  si]  tbe  world  and  make 
diMtplc*  of  erery  creature ;  whatsoever  ye  sliall  Und 
<irtiicae  on  earth  aball  be  bound  or  looaed  in  beaTen.' 
Tb»c  word*  denote  a  power  without  limit;  ita  meat- 
lire  is  tbe  wants  of  huuiaaity.  its  field  of  action  tlie 
warid.  At  the  beginain.;  of  tba  Church  there  was  one 
{iKral  r[NSCOpate"  (Art.  xxxvi,  p.  699  of  vol.  ii). 
..."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  tbe  discipline  aa  uell 
B>  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Cliurch  was  a  purely  internal 
mailer,  in  which  tbe  state  harl  no  interest  oor  control. 
.  .  .  The  power  of  binding  snii  looaing  was  tbe  clmt- 
Us  of  all  Church  dLacipline,  for  it  releguted  the  sanc- 
tko  of  the  risible  Church  into  tbe  unseen  world.  If 
MlTition  depended,  clact  ntm  erranlt,  upon  Cliurcb 
■emberahip,  and  Chnrcb  membership,  under  certain 
ItBk  wan  In  tbe  hands  of  the  hierarchy,  it  placed  the 
onlrol  of  tbe  Church  absolutely  in  their  bandii"  (An. 
iiivii.  p.  7^8-9  of  vol.  ii).  The  moderste  Epiecopa- 
liani  (iocludinK  Methodbta  and  Moraviiins)  generally 
bold  that  ejUM^picy  ia  in  ham>«iy  with  Scripture,  but 
■  m(  divinely  ordained  as  essential.  For  a  temperate 
irgnaient  in  favor  of  tbe  conformity  of  the  Kpiscopal 
Cbarcb  wganiiation  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  prnctice 
of  the  eariy  Church,  see  Browne's  ^rpiiiilion  m  tit 
IHn^iiiit  .<r<iefei(Amer,  ed.  N.Y.  1865,  Art.  .tiiil, 
p.  M9-57G).  Archbishop  Whately  (TAe  Kingdom  nf 
CWtf,  !d  ed.  N.Y.  IMS,  limo)  says  (p.  93)j  ■■Tli.ia 
«  farther  conliiination  ia  fhrnisbed  of  tbe  view  that 
haa  been  taken,  vii.,  that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  cacred 
writers  to  lay  down  clearly  the  prindpla  on  whicli 
Cbriilbn  churrhea  were  to  be  formed  and  governed, 
leaving  tbe  mode  of  application  of  those  principles  un- 
d«teniiin«l  and  diacretionary,"  And  aguin  (p.  313): 
"Tbey,"  i.e.  reformers  compelled  to  separate,  "have 
■n  andoubteil  right,  according  to  the  principles  [  have 
be^n  endeavoring  to  estaljliah,  to  appoint  such  orders 
of  Christian  ministers,  and  to  allot  to  each  such  func- 
IJMia  as  they  judge  most  conducive  to  the  great  ende 
of  the  society  ;  they  may  assign  to  tbe  vhoU,  or  to  a 
f«rtui  of  these,  the  office  of  ordaining  others  aa  their 
neresaBrt;  they  may  appwnt  ok  superintendent  of 
the  r«t,  ot  Krerof,  under  the  title  of  p,itriarch,  arch- 
bishop. luthDp.  moderator,  or  any  other  thut  they  may 
prefer :  Ibey  may  make  tha  appolntnient  of  them  for 
life  or  for  a  limited  period,  by  election  or  hy  rotation, 
vitbagreateroralessextenit.jjurisdkliDn."  Sir. 
Wesley  (  Wortt,  vii.  284,  N.  Y.  ir"*)  says:  "  Aa  to  my 
•WB  Judgment,  1  atiU  believe  'the  ei^scopal  form  of 
Churh  government  to  be  scriptural  and  apnalolical.' 
1  niein.  well  agreeing  with  the  practice  and  n-ritings 
of  tbe  apostles.  But  that  it  is  prescrilied  in  Scripture 
1  do  not  believe."  Some  Presbyterian  writers  claim 
tim  the  Presbyterian  polity  i->  the  only  one  divinely 
.  (See  especially  The  Oiriur  RigM  of  Ck-rch 
•»/,  wherein  it  is  proved  that  the  Presbyterian 
gsveniment,  by  preaching  and  ruling  elders,  in  aes- 
nmil,  presbyterial.  and  synodical  asiiemblies,  may  lay 
Ibt  only  lawful  claim  to  a  divine  right  according  to  the 
boly  Scriptn^d^  by  sundry  mitiisters  of  Christ  within 
tbe  city  of  London.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
riincu  from  some  of  the  be*t  authors  who  have  writ- 
■n  on  Cbnrch  government.  K.T.  1844.  IStiio.)  The 
■Bie  gmnnd  ia  taken  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Cmgregational  aystem  (see  enpecially  Dexter,  On  Coa- 
gngaiiaitaJitat,  Boston,  1666,  Nvo,  ch.  ii). 

Tbeapecial  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  adopted  by 
tbe  Tarims  rhnrches  will  l«  found  stated  under  the 
Bute  of  each  Choreh  in  iti  alphabetical  place  in  this 
Cyelopadia.  We  only  note,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two 
potaU  in  irUch  all  fiiims  am  coDcerned. 
III.-!' 


1.  SgnBdical  government  (by  councils,  synods,  as- 
lenililies,  conferences,  etc.)  prevails  in  all  the  great 
churclies  of  tbe  world  except  the  Independent  (includ- 
ing Congregationalista  and  Baptists).  Synods  have 
"  been  the  most  universally  received  type  of  Churcb 
government  in  all  agea ;  even  the  fact  that  they  have 
undergone  so  many  modifications  only  serving  to  bring 
out  more  prominently  the  ununimity  with  which  tbey 
have  been  upheld  on  alt  sides,  in  the  midtt  of  so  much 
discordancy  respecting  almost  every  otherqupstion  con- 
nected with  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  Greek  Church, 
glorying  in  its  agreement  with  anUquity,  will  decide 
nothing  of  consequence  witliout  tbam  still;  io  the 
Latin  Church  it  has  never  censed  to  be  customary  to 
appeal  to  tUem  tVomtlio  pope;  (he  Church  of  England, 
whicb  uphold.',  and  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  has 
abjured  episcopacy,  have  made  them  patt  and  parcel 
oftheir  respective  ideals;  in  Russia  it  is  the  Holy  Gov- 
erning Synod  liy  which  its  national  Church  affecta  to 
be  ruled.  Moro  than  thia,  tbey  were  ecclesiastical 
synods  that  introduced  the  principle  of  representative 
government  to  medinval  Europe''  (Ffoulkes,  Chriitat- 
don't  Diritiont,  i,  It). 

2.  The  tiglit  of  the  Itiilg,  as  an  integral  part  of  (he 
Church,  to  share  in  its  government,  is  admitted  by 
all  churches  except  tbe  great  hierarchical  bodies.  In 
tba  Church  of  England,  Parl'iamenl  (a  lay  l:o(Iy)  is  tlie 
central  power  in  the  government  of  the  Chunh.  In 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  lay  delegates  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Diocesan  and  General  Conventions.  In 
tbe  Presbyterian  Church  tiiey  find  their  place  in  Pres- 
bytery, Synod,  and  Assemlily.  In  the  Independent 
churches  the  equality  of  laymen  and  ministers  as  to 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  powers  is  fundamental.  In 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  supreme  judica- 
tDi7  (the  General  Conference)  is  as  yet  (1869)  an  ex- 
clusively clerical  body.  But  that  body  has  itself  ad- 
mitted the  rights  of  tbe  laity  to  the  fullest  extent  by 
sulimitting  to  a  popular  vote  (held  in  June,  18G9)  the 
fundamental  question  whether  lay  delegation  shall  he 
practically  incorporated  into  the  ecclesiastical  system 
or  not.  The  vote  is  by  a  very  lar^e  malority  in  favor 
of  lay  delegation,  and  now  (July,  1SC9>  only  the  con- 
currence in  the  proposed  changes  of  the  ItestricUve 
Rules  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  members  ofthe  Annual 
Conferences,  present  and  voting  thereon,  is  required  for 
the  admission  of  lay  delegates  to  the  next  General  Con. 
ference  in  I87S.  In  the  Melliodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  this  change  in  its  polity  was,  by  the  General 
Conference  held  in  IROG,  likewise  Bul>mitled  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences,  and,  having  received  the  requisite 
approval,  lay  delegation  has  been  incorporaled  into  ita 
economy,  Thissubject  of  controversy  in  IhoMethodist 
Epificopal  churches  of  the  United  Slates  seems,  there- 
fore, now  on  the  eve  of  settlemenL  For  other  points  re- 
lated to  ecclesiastical  polity,  see  Ciiuhcb;  CiiuntH 
andState;  Discipmse;  Episcopacy;  Laitt. 

Lilframi.  —  Hooker,  iMKt  of  EaUniatieal  PotUn 
iWwIci.  vol.  i);  Potter,  Dueoaru  of  Church  Cm™. 
meni  {[Port;  vol.  Ii);  Stillinglleet,  frtHicam  (PbiUd. 
1H2.  8vo);  Wataon,  tiulilutn,  pt.  iv;  Litton,  Church 
o/'CT™i(Lond.lR51,avo)iBanett,.lK>i«ftsaitri/'o»j 
oflhtCh-utUmCharch(haa.A.WhiMmoy.  King./Vtm- 
ilirt  CkuTch  (S.  Y.  I'irao);  Stevens,  Churrh  PeSlg  (S. 
Y.  1852,J2mo);  Colemnn,  iVimiV.'nt  CTurcA,  p.  38-fiO ; 
Wilson,  On  CAurrh  Oorrmmtnl;  Davidson  (Congrega- 

I  tinnal),  KceleiioMieal Pdily  e/Ae  Sve  Tatanunl  (Umi. 

'lK,y,iamn);  Morris  (Bishop), Oil  C4on5i/Wi^(I8nio); 
Fillmore  Erc'eniia'icalPolilSjiliF-TvuaBdPhUotoiAn! 
liipley  (Congregational),  Clbri*  PofCs  (Boston,  1867, 
Ifmo) :  Gjrralt,  /ofluirj  trKo  fhf  Seriplumt  Vian  a/ the 
ConHitulioa  of  a  Chrmlvm  Chuivh  (Lend.  1848);  A'eie 
Eaglamhr,  August,  Ifeo,  art.  vi  (Congregational), 
Leicester  A.  .Sawyer,  OrgiJnk  Ckriniamls.  or  ihf  Church 
nfCod,  mlh  ill  (^ctrt  and  Gorcmrntat.aiuliti  Dtvinont 
and  Vaiittiom,  both  in  nHoenl,  mniiirval,  and  mecfeia 
ri'inei  (Boston,  ISM,  12mo;  Congregational). 
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EcclMiaa'UcuB,  one  of  tbe  most  importsnt  of 
UiB  apocirphiil  booka  of  the  O.T.  (Me  Afocrtfiia). 
Iieini!  ot  tlio  clasi  nnked  id  the  ncond  cinon.     See 

D  E  DTERO-CA  MON I C  A  U 

1.  rif/<.— Tbsortgliul  Hebrew  Ut1e->fthia  book,  Mc- 
coiding  to  ttae  ■utborit}'  of  tbe  Jcwiaa  writiagi  uid 
St-Jeroiie  (P™/  »  litr.  S-J.  ix,  1W2).  yu  O-'ban, 
Prortrii,  or,  mote  fuUy,  R-J-O  ".a  5137  "iaT:.  IA« 
Frovetii  of  Jitat,  ton  of  Sim,  which  wM  «bbreTi«ted, 
■Fcoididg  to  a  very  commoii  practice,  into  t(^'M3",3, 
Ben-Hiro}  p1*)''p,  Sink,  which  we  Bnd  in  a  few  later 
writrn,  evidently  originated  fintn  a  daaire  to  imitate 
the  Greek  £i/ii'V-  Hence  all  the  qnotatians  made  from 
tbii  liook  in  the  Talmud  and  Slidraaliim  are  under 
these  titles.  (Comp.  lliahna,  Yadaiin,  iil,  16 ;  Ckag!ga, 
p.  15  I  MidniA  Itabha,  p.  6,  A. ;  Taadiama^  p.  G9,  a, 
etc.)  Tlie  Greek  MSS.  and  fathers,  however,  aa  well 
aa  the  prologuo  to  tbu  book,  and  the  printed  editionn 
of  llie  Sept.,  designate  It  Sof  in  'lijiroi'  uioS  Eipd;(  (v. 
r.  XitQax.  and  even  2iipa:(>,  The  oMon  nfJtBU,  O, 
ion  of  Sirach,  or,hy  way  of  abbreviation,  So^lia  Si/nix 
The  uriiiom  of  Struck,  or  almply  Siraeh;  also  aofin  i 
irovDpirot,  or  simply  >)  wayapiTOt,  The  booi  of  all  rir 
laet.  bccansa  of  the  esoellency  and  divernlly  of  thi 
wisdom  it  proponnda  (Jerome,  /.  c. ;  comp.  Ronth,  Reli 
Sacr.  I,  278).  In  the  Syriac  ven-ion  the  book  is  en 
tilled  Tie  hook  of  Jem,  Ae  ton  rfSimran  Anro  (i.  e 
the  bound);  and  the  tame  loot  ii  caUed  the  tcitdom  of 
the  Son  of  A  lira.  In  many  authors  it  is  simply  etyled 
iVitdom  (Orig.  h>  Malt,  xlii,  §  4;  compare  Clem.  A1. 
Pad.  i,  8, 1  09,  72,  etc.),  and  Jemt  Sirach  (AugufL  ad 
.limplk.  i,  20).  The  name  EecUtiatticiu,  liy  Hhicit  it 
has  been  called  in  the  L^tin  Church  ever  since  the 
second  halfof  the  fourth  century  (Rufinos, Fen.;  Orig. 
/lorn,  in  Xum.  xvil,  S),  and  which  has  been  retained  in 
many  versions  of  the  Reformers  (e.  g.  the  Zurich  Bi- 
ble, Coverdale.  tbe  Geneva  version,  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
and  [together  with  the  other  title]  the  Auth.Versionl 
is  derived  from  the  old  Ijilia  reriion,  adopted  by  Je- 
in  the  Vulgate,  and  ia  explHinrd  to  mean  chureh 
'  ot.  Cfllmet,  however,  ia  of  opinion  (Pr'/a«) 
that  this  name  was  given  to  it  because  of  its 
blance  lo  Ecclaiailu.  But  as  this  explanatior 
title  ia  very  vsgue,  it  is  rightly  rpjfcted  by  1 
and  almost  all  modem  critics.  The  word,  like  many 
others  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  African  dialect  (e.  g.  Tertull.  De  pudic.  ' ' 
43o),  and  thus  it  may  have  l-oen  applied  nata 
the  Vetui  Lalina  to  a  ckuiri  readtng-took ;  ai 
that  trsnalalion  was  adopted  by  Jerome  (/Vo-/. 
Sal.jiula  LXX.  x.  404,  cd.  llignc-),  the  local  title  be- 
came current  throughout  the  Weat,  where  the  book 
was  moat  used.  The  right  e:<  plana  lion  of  the  word 
given  by  Kullnus,  who  remarks  that "  it  does  not  de 
ignate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  character  of  tl 
HTiting,"aapuldic)y  used  in  the  services  of  the  Chun 
(Conn,  in  .Symi.  g  3K).  The  special  application  \ 
Ruflnua  of  the  general  name  of  the  class  (wriemmfi 
as  opposed  to  fwioniei)  to  the  ninttle  book  may  be  ex- 
plained by  its  wide  popularity.  Albanasius,  for  in- 
stance, mentions  the  Iraok  (*>.  »*(.  s.  f.)  aa  one  of 
Ihoee  "  framed  by  the  fathers  to  lie  read  by  those  who 
wisb  to  be  instructed  (ronn.ioffni)  in  tbe  word  of  god- 
Iinc-8.-' 

11.  flen'jn  and  M'thod.—Tbe  objeot  of  this  book  is 
li>  propound  the  trne  nalurc  of  wisdom,  and  to  iwt  forth 
the  rellKious  and  social  duties  which  she  teaches  us  to  , 
follow  throUKh  all  the  varied  stages  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  life,  thus  exhibiting  tbe  practical  end  of  man's 
rxittenccby  revicwinglife  in  all  its  different  bearings 
and  aspects.  Wisdom  is  represented  here,  as  in  Prov- 
erlw,  as  tbe  source  of  human  happine«s,  and  the  same 
views  of  human  life,  founded  on  the  lielief  of  a  recom- 
pense, pervade  the  in^tructiims  of  this  l>ook  al«o, 
wherein,  bowerar,  a  more  matured  rtfleetiun  ia  per- 
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ceptihie  (Da  Welte'a  Einiiitmip).     It  ts,  in  fikct,  tlw 
ipotitioii  of  a  philosopher  who  had  deeply  studied 
fortunea  and  manners  of  mankind,  And  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  pbilosophv  of  older 
moralists:  xii,  8-xiU,  23;  xv,  11-20;  xvi,  aS-xvii,  20; 
ix,   B-17;    xxiii,  10-37;    xxvi,  1-18;    xxx,  1-13; 
xivil,  27 ;  xxiviii,  15,  !4-ixiix,  II,  etc.  (M.).     It 
abounds  in  grace,  wisdinm,  and  spirit,  ulthouL-b  aome- 
0  particuUr  in  inculcatlnK  principles  of  po- 
an  those  of  virtue  (Cellerior.  introi.  a  la 
Lrrlure  dti  liv.  Sainti).     It  ia  not  unfreqiiently  mark- 
ed by  eonsidersbla  beauty  and  elegance  of  eipresaion, 
iccasionally  rising  to  the  sulilimest  heights  of  human 
doquence  {ChritHan  litmnmbrancfrj  vol.  ix).     It  haa 
leen  obaerved  of  it  by  Addison  (see  Home's  latrod. 
I'ol.  iv)  that  "it  would  be  regarded  I  y  our  modern 
rvlts  as  one  of  the  moat  shining  tracts  uf  morality  that 
ire  extant  if  It  appeared  undur  the  name  of  a  Confa- 
:lus,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  (diihisopher." 

In  addition  to  the  (act  that  no  I'alcstinian  prodnc- 

lion,  whether  Inspired  or  aiiinspiicd,  can  l>e  reduced  t» 

1  logically  developed  treuliKO  according  to  Aristotelian 

rules,  there  are  difHcultica  in  tracing  the  plan  of  thla 

ling  from  tbe  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 

author,  as  well  as  from  the  work  ilsi'lf.     Ben.SiTa 

brings  to  tbe  execution  of  his  plan  the  varied  expo- 

iencG  of  B  studious  and  practical  life,  and  In  his  great 

inxiely  not  to  omit  any  useful  le«sun  which  be  has 

gathered,  he  passes  on,  after  the  manner  of  an  Eattem 

logic,  from  the  nature  of  hearenly  wisdom  to  her  godly 

teachings,  frum  temptation  in  her  varied  fcirma  10  filial 

he  discloses  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  tbo 

workings  of  tlie  heart  and  mind,  he  deiucts  all 

pasuons  and  asiuretions,  all  the  virtues  and  vices,  all 

*     duties  towards  Goil  and  man,  In  proverbs  and  apo 

gma,  in  sayinga  which  have  been  the  property  ol" 

nation  for  ages,  and  In  maxims  and  parables  of  hla 


with  a 


idity  or 


tansi- 


lion  which  even  an  Eastern  mind  finds  it  at 
ficuU  to  follow.  Add  lo  this  that  the  original  Hebrew 
is  lost,  that  tbe  Greek  translation  Is  very  obscure,  that 
it  has  been  mutilated  for  dogmatic  purposes,  and  that 
some  sections  are  trsnaposed  beyond  the  hope  of  read- 
justment, and  the  difficulty  of  displaying  satisfaclorilj 
the  method  or  plan  of  this  book  will  at  once  be  appu- 
ent,  and  the  diRcrences  of  opinion  rcFpecting  it  will 
be  no  matter  of  surprise.  Tiie  bo.-k  (see  Fritzsche'a 
pToleg.  In  his  Comiatalar)  is  divisible  Into  teeen  parta 
or  SFclions:  1.  Comprising  chape,  i-ivi,  31,  descriliea 
the  nature  of  wisdom,  gives  cncoorigementa  to  submit 
to  It,  aa  weli  ae  directions  for  conducting  onrselves  in 
harmony  with  its  teachings;  S.xvl,  22  xxiii,  17,abowa 
God  in  the  creation,  tlie  posltiun  niuu  occupies  with  n. 


gard  tc 


is  Maker, 


w  he  is  la  con- 


different  ci^cumstBnce^  and  how 
to  avoid  sin  -,  8,  xkIt,  1  xix,  34 ;  sxilil,  12  xxxvj, 
16*;  ixx,  25-37,  describes  wisdom  and  the  law,  and 
the  writer  a  position  aa  to  the  former,  gives  pioverba, 
maxims,  and  admonitions  aliout  the  conduct  of  men 
in  a  social  winl  of  view ;  4.  xxx.  28  xxxiii,  II;  xxxvl, 
16^-23,  def'kribes  the  wise  and  )ust  conduct  of  men,  llM 
Uid  and  his  people;  5.  xxxvl,  £3-xxxix,  11,  instmo- 
tlona  and  admonitions  about  social  matlers;  6.  xxslx, 
12-xlii,  14,  <!od'»  creiition,  and  the  piwition  man  i*rii- 
piea  with  regard  to  It;  7.  xlii,  II  1,  26. the  praise  of 
the  Lord,  how  he  had  gloriJied  himself  in  the  work-  of 
nature,  and  in  the  celebrated  ancestors  of  tbe  Jewish 
peoi^le.  Thereu,ion  f.illows  an  epil" -"».  'li- '.  ^^  39, 
in  which  the  nutbor  gives  his  name,  and  declares  those 
happy  who  will  ponder  over  the  conlenls  of  this  look, 
and  act  according  tii  it :  as  well  aa  an  appendix,  ch.  U, 
1-aO,  praising  tbe  Lord  for  deliverance  from  danger, 
describing  how  the  writer  baa  successfully  followed 
tbe  path*  of  wisdom  from  hla  very  youth,  and  calling 
upon  the  uneducated  to  get  the  precioua  treasures  of 
wisdom.     See  Wisi«osi  I'kiiw>sihM>, 

III.  /(I  rrw^.— Tb>  peculiar  difficolties  connecteA 
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DO  uilr  ■'  bU  in  ')»  coinp«l(iDn  a(  this  book,  i 
Ikalh  it,  in  Tict,  a  coiapililion  of  diven  nationul  n 
ispi,  fnigi  Tarioiu  murns.  IwloagiDK  to  diRcrent  ii 
(>«  r>ivi(l>on,  in  Hoine'i  Mrod.  ii,  1018  M).).     I 

•Utnsnil  in  the  >)i<iriDU 
^nmv  TO    ittpmtr  r^  irpo 

infBiy^aro,  ^^  Tell  a*  from  i 
"(Jwnm  pniinm  [irnvnpirDv  Jean  filiiSinch  libruin] 
tlihniruin  rf|«ri,  nnn  Eedaiailieioit  ut  >piid  T-Atino), 
W  /^Kb-'^  pnenotttum,  cui  juDcti  enint  Kcclcsias- 
Ms  tt  Canticum  Cuiticnnim,  ul  Bimitiludinem  Salomo- 
aii  SUB  Hilom  litmnini  numero,  sed  ctiam  nmteiia- 
mn  ginrn  «tn|aan!t"  (Prirf.  in  Libr.  Sobim.'),  which 
•Ron  to  inipiT  thM  the  book  of  Bcn-Sira  wu  ialended 
(o  0t'mtt  to  all  Ibe  ihrce  reputed  works  of  Solamau. 
%t  tlw  Lolhrr.  Eichhnrn  can  see  In  it  thn«  different 
boAt:  lifinl  book  consists  of  chap,  l-sziil,  com- 
ptinng  dnulton  lemarka  upon  life  tcaU  morair,  anil 

miii;  tilt  ftmd  hook  comprises  xiiv-ilii,  14,  begins 
vilh  a  lirid  dcKtiption  of  wisdom,  whereupon  follow 
mtariii  and  maxima  wiljiout  any  order;  and  (Ac  iXird 
luok.  oompriMng  xlii,  tS-l,  34,  is  the  onlj  portion  of 
Sracti  ranfiiUj  worked  out,  and  contain)  praiea  of 
Ud  iBil  the  noble  ancestors  of  the  Hebrewt  (Evdri- 
Ityia  d.  Ap.  p.  W,  etc.).  EwaM,  again,  assures  us 
tint  Bnt-IwB  made  two  older  works  on  Proverbs  the 
tati*  of  bit  booht  so  that  his  merit  chiefly  consists  in 
anui^nag  then  works  and  supplementing  tliem.  The 
bnl  of  theae  two  books  ori^iiial«d  in  the  futirth  ccn- 
taiT  before  Tkriit,  extends  from  ch.  [  to  ivi,  SI,  and 
miiuai  the  nmt  >iiopla  provorhs,  written  with  gnat 
fttiiKw.  The  second  liook  originated  in  the  third 
«BlBi7  before  Cbrist.  extends  from  svi,  32,  toxxxvi, 
S.  and  dbplays  the  e icitsment  of  pasuons  as  well  as 
*HDe  peuetratiog  obserTalionp,  and  has  been  greatly 
BiipUeed  in  it»  pjrts.  which  Ewald  rearranges.  The 
tb^  bank,  which  is  Ibe  genuine  work  of  Ben-Slra,  ejt- 
leads  from  xixri,  23,  to  ii,  30.  with  Ibe  exception  of 
lh>  loaic  of  pniM  contained  in  xxxix,  12-36,  which 
heldop  to  the  author  of  the  aecnnd  work  (jGacfaehU 
tV.Iir.  iv,  300,  ett.;  Jakrb.  iii.  131,  el«.).  These 
nasi  iiUEce  as  •preiincnB  uf  the  opinions  enlerbiined 
br  Mnu  reopecting  the  unity  of  this  Look.  AgsinsI 
lhi\  hewerer.  Is  to  be  urj^ed— !.  That  the  difference 
a  fm  and  contents  of  some  of  the  conntituent  parts 
\if  x,  means  precludea  the  unity  of  the  whole,  seeing 
ilul  tba  wTitTT  broogbl  to  the  illaalratian  of  his  desij^ 
IM  eiprdcnce  of  a  long  life,  apcnt  both  in  study  and 
InnlliDg.  t.  That  this  is  evidently  the  work  of  the 
■tlkiK's  life,  and  was  written  by  him  at  different  pe- 
rJdi.  3.  That  the  Mme  design  and  sidrit  perrade  the 
rtele.  as  »bown  In  the  forefpHng  section ;  and,  4.  That 
il»  tlrupiaers  uf  snino  portions  of  it  is  to  be  traced  lo 
^W  Eutrru  Htyle  of  compoaitinn,  and  more  especially 
wtWpmrntderani^I  rtato  of  the  (ireek  traniilatioD. 
IV  AiakoT  and  t>alt, — This  is  the  only  apocryphal 
>«t  ihasiitbor  ofwhieh  is  known.  Th«  writer  tells  as 
■iwlfihst  hit  name  i«./«ai  O-pt^'-t.  5"^^  ?'nin-, 
*.•- Juta'ii.  Ilienn  ■/Sira-h.  and  that  he  la  of  Jmi$'a- 
^'l;n  Here,Iberelbre.  we  have  the  production  of 
•  P«lnlini.in  Jew.  Tlio  conjectures  which  have  been 
■■mM  lu  fill  flp  thb  abort  notice  are  either  unwarranl. 
I{t  i-lhat  h-  was  a  physlrisn,  from  xx«TiU,l-15) 
'  •Jiolut'-Ir  improbable.  Thero  is  no  evidence  to 
•h"  that  1>>  was  uf  priestly  descent ;  and  the  simitar- 
CTotnim'^  U  scdrMi-  a  plausible  excuse  for  con- 
^Bvlin/  him  with  the  Helleaiiinq  hl];h-pTie«t  Josnn 
I'-  Htn.  Iv.  7  II ;  Reurg.  Sync.  CArmicffr.  p.  27B).  In 
UHtilnud,  the  name  of  Ben-Sir.!  (X^'Q'IS.for  which 
5T^  is  ■  lata  eiTor,  Just.  and.  4.  JuJekli.  p.  Bll) 
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occurs  in  several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbiul 
sayings  which  in  pjrt  are  panllel  to  sentencaa  in  Ec- 
clesiaatieuB,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  liis  date  or  per- 
son, and  Hie  tradition  wbicli  ascribes  the  authorship  of 
the  book  to  Eliexer  (B.C.  -260)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundation  (Jost,  it.;  yet  see  note  1).  Tlie  J'alestJniaD 
orifjin  of  the  author  is,  however,  substintiutcd  by  iu- 
temal  evidence,  e.  g.  xxlv,  10  aq.  For  the  various 
speculatioDs  advanced  about  the  per»onul  character, 
acquirements,  and  poeition  uf  the  autlinr,  we  must  ro- 
ftr  to  the  urticle  Jehcs,  so.x  op  Sirach.  That  the 
book  should  have  been  ascribed  by  the  l.utin  Church 
to  iiolomon,  notwithstanding  this  plain  declaration  of 
the  book  itHeir.the  discreditable  tenn»  In  which  Solo- 
mon ia  apoken  of,  the  reference  to  Solomon's  succeas- 
ors,  to  propheta  and  ulher  great  men  who  lived  bofbra 
and  after  the  l).byloni^h  captivity,  (he  inentioa  of  tbe 
twelve  minor  prophets  (xUx,  10),  tlio  citation  from  lbs 
prophet  MaUchi  (comp.  xlviii,  10,  with  ilui.  iv,  G),and 
tbe  description  of  the  liiKh-priest  Simon  (chap.  1),  only 
shows  what  tho  fathers  can  do. 

The  ai^  of  the  book  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  subject 
of  great  conlroversy.  Tbe  life-lihe  description  of  the 
high-priest  Simon,  contained  in  chap.  1,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  had  seen  this  high  functionary  of- 

of  the  same  name,  viz.  Simon,  son  of  Onias,  surnaroed 
lit  Juil,  or  lit  Ptom,  who  lived  B.C.  cir.  370-300, 
and  Simon  II,  son  of  Oniat^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
rtolvmy  Philapator,  B.C.  !1~-195  (3  Mace,  i,  £).  See 
Simon.  Some  interpreter',  therefore,  are  of  opinion 
that  Simon  I  ia  descrllwd  Iv  Bcn-Sira,  whilst  others 
think  thstSlmoD  II  is  intended.  The  Ih-ea  and  acta 
of  these  two  pontiffs,  however,  as  well  as  the  esteem 
in  which  they  wore  respectively  held  by  the  people, 
as  recorded  in  their  national  literature,  must  show  to 
which  of  thefe  two  high-pricsta  the  description  of  Ben- 
Sira  is  applicable.  1.  The  encomiums  show  beyond 
douU  that  one  uf  Iirjel's  nioi(  Ttnoimed  high-prietts  is 
described,  whereas  Simon  II  waa  bo  little  distinguisli- 
ed  that  Josephus  cannot  relate  a  single  good  thing 
aliout  him.  S.  Ben-Sira  characterizes  him  at  lUf  do 
Sctrer  nf  hi*  proplr  from  dnirvelinn;  whereas  in  tho 
time  of  Simon  II  no  deliverance  vf  either  the  people 
or  the  Temple  was  necessary.  8.  In  the  time  of  Simon 
II,  Hellenism,  the  great  enemy  of  Judaism,  which  waa 
represented  by  the  sons  of  Tobias,  had  made  great 
progress ;  and  if  Ben-Sira  had  written  al-out  this  time, 

of  these  thoughtless  and  godless  innovations,  whereas 
thero  is  no  allushin  to  these  througliout  the  whole  of 
tUa  book.  This  appears  the  more  strange  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  Simon  II  himself  sidnl  with 
these  faithless  suns  of  Tobias,  as  Josephns  distinct- 
ly declares  (^A«l.  xii.  4,  II).  4.  It  is  utterly  Impoau- 
ble  that  such  a  man  as  Mimon  II  should  be  described 
in  such  extraordinary  terms  in  the  catalogue  of  no- 
tion of  goodness,  nobility,  and  grandeur,  whom  tbe 
nation  crowned  with  thetitle'i(Jiur,(Ar/VDiu,  should 
be  passed  over  with  silence,  fi.  No  Jew,  on  reading  so 
sublime  a  description  of  the  high-priest,  would  ever 
think,  with  his  national  traditions  before  him,  of  ap- 
plying it  to  any  one  else  but  iKt  Simon,  unless  he  were 
dutinrllg  tM  that  it  was  intended  for  another  Simon, 
These  conaiderationa,  therefore,  abow  that  Ben-Siia'a 
life-like  deM:ription  refera  lo  Simon  I.  Now  as  Si- 
mon I  died  B.C.  cir.  300,  Ben-Sira  must  have  written 
his  work  not  earlier  than  290-2SO,  oa  cbap.  1  Impliej 
that  this  higb-ptieat  waa  dead.  (See  also  n/ra,  sec 
vl.) 

V.  Tir  origmat  Laagmige  n/tKt  Boot.~Th»  trans- 
lator of  this  work  into  Greek  moat  distinctly  declares 
in  his  preface  that  It  waa  written  in  Hebrew,  and  St. 
Jerome  assures  na  that  ho  had  tea  tbe  Hebrew  origin- 
al {vide  lupra,  sec.  iii).  That  by  the  term  'EJipaitri 
is  meant  Htbmt,  and  not  Aramaan,  ia  evident  tiom 
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■tioni  made  from  tlil>  book  both  in 
tt«  Tftlmnd  aad  tbo  Hidrublm.     Compare 

Btn-SiTO.  Tilmtid  and  mdnuhlm. 

Chap  m,M. Cbi|^g>,1S;  Bcmhith  lUtu  10. 

"    Tl,li> !)«nhacL10,l(»;  Yeh»iiiottS!,6;&ub. 

•X.a. 

"    Til,M Derok  t>eU,  IB,  c.  4. 

"     11,8 a«nh«il.  Ifl0.fc;  yebiiiDUb,eS. 

"     b,lS(Srri«)  At»ih,t,C. 

"     il,I Jar.  ltanclLN,ii,'Nulr,18,a,'BHHtL 

ltib.TS.». 

"    il.»I Binhed,  1*0. 

"     lllLIB BitKKuu,n,k 

"    illl.tS BenbUh  Uabta, 81. 

"    iUI,Sl BM«>hlihlUbt*,M,tL 

"     »iv,ll Embln.M.a. 

"    ilv,  II Enibln.n. 

■'    rr.S PB«chlni.Mi  Enibl(i,M,a. 

"     iTtll,  8S TiHshuQU  Vsylkrfc  41,  b. 

'■     >IT,S.4  ....  Peuchlm.na. 

"     iiv.lS g.bh.Ui,n,n. 

'•    «»J,1 B(Uihcd.lW;r«bMBO«b,(»,b. 


ITili,  U 


(j'gfce^^ft. 


"    >iiTlli,llJ-.i3  MoeilK«lMi,n. 

"     1I.SS Bel».B»,6;  Y^»utJo«i,l«. 

"  Ilii,9,10....  Suhedrld,  100, ft. 
Bj  lomc  writer*,  however,  it  is  thought  that  the  Sat- 
(™c<i  0/  Bm-airach,  lited  in  the  Talmnd  {Simked. 
Gtm.  xi,  4a ;  BfmcMlh  Rabia.  viii,  f.  10 ;  Baba  Kama, 
f.  92,  c.  2),  and  published  ja  Latin  by  Paul  Fatiius 
(154^),  and  in  Hebrew,  Chaldse,  and  Latin  by  Diaaim 
(16»7),  though  10  eiiDilor  to  tbou  in  EccleBiuticns, 
■re,  upon  the  whole,  a  dOTeront  work  (Elchhom'i  and 
Bertholdt'a  Inlrodactioni). 

Almost  all  of  these  qnoUtions  are  in  ^eArnc,  though 
the  worka  in  which  the}'  aro  found  are  in  Araaiiran, 
thm  ihowing  hej-ond  doubt  that  the  book  of  Ben-Sira 
was  written  in  genuine  Hatirew.  BeBide.<,  enme  of 
tbe  hlunden  in  the  Graek  can  only  lie  acconnUd  for 
from  tbe  fact  Chat  the  original  was  Hebrew.  Thas, 
for  eiamplo,  in  niciv,  26  we  read,  "  He  maketb  knowl- 
edge to  come  forth  aa  light,  as  Gihon  in  the  days  of 
vintage,"  wheie  the  paralleliam  Tqivv  = 'iin*!  (Gen. 
ii,  IS),  whereby  At  Xilz  waa  designated  In  later  tlmea, 
which  the  Sept,  also  und:rstands  by  "nlT'ir  (Jer.  il, 
38),  sbowi  that  uc  ^c  in  the  first  hemistich  origina- 
ted from  tbe  translitor'a  mbtaking  the  Hebrew  I^X'^S, 
liit  a  Mriam,  for  -iMItS,  lUt  light.  Comp.  also  ilix,  9, 
which  is  most  unintelligible  in  the  Greek  thtoDgb  the 
translator'a  mlHiiking  the  Hebrew  U91Z  for  D1I3. 
Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  tbe 
translator  "seems  to  have  numliered  the  words,  and 
eiuctiy  to  have  prcserrod  their  order,  so  that,  were  it 
literally  and  accurately  to  bo  retnn fluted,  I  have  very 
little  donbt  tbat,  for  tbe  most  part,  the  original  diction 
would  be  recovered."  The  learned  prelale  has  actual- 
ly TVtransUted  chap,  xxlv  Into  Hebrew  (_IIr6mn  Port. 
Ijcl.  ssiv,  Oxford  od.  1881,  p.  254).  This  retranaU- 
tion  is  also  printed  by  Fritzsche.  who  has  added  some 
corrections  of  his  own,  and  who  b|]<o  gives  ■  transla- 
tion of  cbap.  I. 

VI.  Tkt  Gmk  and  olhtr  TranJalim*  o/IMi  B<yt.— 
The  Greek  translation  incorporated  In  the  Sept  wa." 
made  by  the  t'randsnn  of  tbe  author  (,A  ttninroc  I'nv 
'Iijani'i.),  who  rells  us  that  he  came  from  Palextine  into 
Eg>-ptin  his  thirty-eightb  year,  "in  the  reign  of  Euer- 


getrs"  (ip  Tf 


yirov  flank 

Bnt 

herew 

re  two  king*  who  have 

-Rne 

rtolemy  II 

I'll 

Brtelp! 

i-,  B.C 

a47-2!»,  and  Euerge- 

tcs  II.  i.  c 

lit 

pmv 

JI.  kn 

wn  hv  the  nickname 

Phvscon,  tl 

p  1. 

.thcr 

f  rtni 

mv  VI,  B.C.  145-116, 

Now,  If  Ben 

-Sir 

Bmtfl 

B.C.  cl 

man.  and  If 

wo 

take  i 

irdirioc  fov  to  mean  ffreat- 
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graad/alier,  a  sense  which  it  frequently  has,  and  that 
the  translaloT  was  bom  after  tbe  death  of  hia  illustri- 
ous ancestor,  his  arrival  In  Egypt  in  his  thirty-ei^^bth 
year  would  be  B.C,  cir.  2B0,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of  En- 
ergetes  I.  On  the  other  band,  the  manner  in  which 
the  translator  speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
tbo  Old  Testament,  and  the  familianty  which  he  shows 
with  ita  language  (e.  g.  xllv,  16,  'Evmx  fiirirtA],  Gen. 
V,  21 ;  comp.  Llnde,  ap.  Eiebburn,  p.  41,  42),  is  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  a  date  so  esriy  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  Winer  (,De  vlr.  Sirae.  atatr,  Erlang. 
1832)  maintain*  tbat  Simon  the  Jnit  is  the  person  re- 
ferred to,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  (bat 
the  author  was  hia  contemporary.  He  thinks  that,  al- 
though the  grammatical  construction  rather  require* 
irti  Tif  iiti  rati  ^lifpyiiov  to  refer  to  the  age  of  tba 
monarch's  reign,  Euergetes  the  Second  was  the  king 
in  whose  reign  the  translation  waa  made,  and  tbat  tbe 
canoD  could  not  have  been  yet  closed  under  the  reign 
of  the  first  Energete*,  as  implied  bi  tbe  preface — "the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  tbe  other  hooka."  Aa  tbere 
appear*  to  be  no  special  reason  for  the  translator'* 
reference  to  hii  imm  age,  tbe  date  has  been  taken  to 
allude  to  that  of  tbe  reigning  Ptolemy  by  many  crit- 
ics since  Elchhom,  e.  g.  by  Bruch,  Palfrey,  Davidson, 
Ewald,  Fritische,  etc.  The  "  thirty-eighth  year  of  hia 
reign,"  although  not  applialile  to  the  flnt  Euergetea, 
may  refer  to  the  second,  if  bis  regency  he  included. 
According  to  tbl^^  which  De  Wetle  conceive*  tbe  most 
probable  hypothesis,  the  tranflalor  would  have  lived 
B.C.  ISO,  and  the  antbor  B.C.  ISO.  Bnl  if,  with  nroat 
inlerpretiTs,  tbe  chronological  datum  in  question  re- 
fen  to  Iha  iranslator's  own  age,  then  the  grandson  of 
the  Bulbar  was  already  past  middle-age  when  he  came 
to  Egi'pt ;  and  if  his  visit  took  place  eariy  in  the  reign 
nf  Pto'lemv  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book 
itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  person  of  tba 
last  of  "the  men  of  the  great  synagogue"  was  still 
bniillar  to  his  conntrymen.  Even  if  the  date  of  Ihe 
book  be  brought  somewhat  lower  than  the  times  of 
Simon  tbe  Jnst,  tbe  importance  of  the  position  wbich 
that  functionary  occupied  In  the  history  of  the  Jews 
would  be  B  BufBcient  explanation  of  tbe  distinctness 
of  his  portraiture ;  and  Ihe  political  and  social  troulilea 
to  which  the  book  alludes  (11,  6, 12 ;  xxxvi,  sq.)  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  the  transfer- 
ence of  Jewiah  allegiance  from  Eg^'pt  to  Syria  lalher 
than  Id  the  period  of  prosperous  tranquillity  which 
was  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  Ptol- 
emies. On  tbe  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude 
tbat  tbe  book  was  probably  written  B.C.  cir.  200,  and 
translated  B.C.  cir.  140. 

The  present  aUte  of  this  translation,  however,  is 
very  deplorable;  tbe  text  aa  well  is  tbe  M.SS.  are 
greatly  disfigured  bv  nnmerooa  Interpolations,  omls- 
siona,  and  transpoaidona.  The  Old  Latin  version,  which 
Jerome  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  withont  correcting  it, 
waa  made  from  tbia  Greek  translation,  and,  besides 
being  Inrbarous  in  style,  is  also  greatly  mutilaled,  and 
in  many  inslancea  cannot  be  harmoniied  with  iLs  orig- 
inal. Even  in  the  first  two  chapters  the  following 
words  occur  which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
Vnlgate :  Jr/unctio  (i,  U),  rrH^iorilai  (I,  IT,  W,  SO),  rom. 
partiorQ..  ■>4).fiiiMioni(.'"  (i.  .18),  oMucrfo  (ii,  2;  v,  1, 
111),  rtetplibilh  (ii,  t>).  The  Syriac  alone  is  mode  di- 
rect from  tbe  Hebrew,  and  contains  a  quotation  made 
liy  Jose  ben-Jochanan  about  1&0  B.C.  (comp.  AhotA,  i, 
5  with  Ben-Sira  ix,  IS),  which  tbo  secondary  versiona 
hnve  not,  because  it  was  dropped  from  the  Greek. 
Niitwiths landing  tlie  ill  treatment  and  the  changes 
which  tbia  version  baa  been  aub>ectcd  to,  it  ia  Flill  one 
of  the  best  auxiliaries  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
text.  The  Arabic  seems  to  have  been  maae  from  the 
Syriac;  whilst  the  old  Knglish  version  of  Coverdale, 
aa  usual,  foilawa  the  Zurich  Bible  and  the  Valgate, 
the  Bishops'  Bible  uirain  copies  Coverdale;  Ibe  Gene- 
va veraion,  as  is  often  Ibe  case,  departs  from  the  otbtf 
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Ed^U>  vo:dM  for  the  better.  The  preient  A.V. 
tiirtj  followa  the  CoraplutcDiun  edition  of  Uie  Greek 
ani  llH  L*tia  VutgstP.  The  ftmngement,  bawever, 
of  dupe,  m,  25-xxxvi,  IT  in  the  Vatican  and  Com- 
plelionueditianiia  vfrydiflfereat.  The  English  ler- 
iea  hen  follows  the  Utter,  which  to  aappoTted  by  the 
I^liD  ukd  Syriac  veraiona  againat  the  authority  of  the 
UnculH.SS.  TbevitentofthevariatiDiiiiiaybeaeeo 
b  the  bUowins  Ubie : 

OnpL, Lot, SyrtA.y.  Vat.. ItSS.  "A,B, C." 

nAinU    «.iT,mr, 


aiTi1.11,«>x«'la..;4. 


.]|Yl,lJ«) 


tia  BMSt  Important  Interpolatlona  are :  i,  G,  7 ;  I8i, 
H;  ai,U;  iT,!3i,-  r\i.2fA!  K,  31 ;  xii,6cr  xiii,2»,- 
iri,  IS.  16,  »c;  KTii,  5,  9.  IG,  )7ii.  18,  SI,  23c,  26i,- 
iTiii.  U,  3,  27r,  33ci  III,  U,  fid,  13&,  14II,  IS,  19,  !1, 
ih;  IX,  3, 1«,  i:6,  32;  xnii,  9, 10,  SSc;  ixiii,  3«,  ic, 
U,V:  iiiv, IB. 'i4 ;  xxv,12,a6e.'  xxvl,  19-37,-  1,296. 
All  llw«  puaages,  which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the 
(.'wii>L  (exif,  are  wantin;:  in  the  beet  MS3.  The  edi- 
tim  of  the  STTo-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at 
pwDt  i*poft«l  to  be  In  preparation  (lince  1858),  will 
protaU;  coDtribatc  much  to  the  eatablishment  af  a 

TlicnaauDflbeGrfek  transbtorisanknown.  He 
b  coBBDoalT  anppoied  to  have  borne  the  aame  name 
■>  kii  Kiandlatiicr,  bat  tbin  tradition  rests  only  on 
coajfctBre  or  mtounderstinding  (Jerome,  Si/nopt.  S. 
I'TTiff.  iirtated  aa  ■  Pralague  in  the  Compl.  ed.  and  in 


— Thoogh  tbls  book  haa  been  quoted 
ia  the  Jewiih  Charch  aa  ejrly  aa  B.C.  150  and  100,  by 
Idk  beo.Jocbaiian  {Abolh,  i,  S)  and  Simon  lien-She- 
ati  (.V-mr,  t,  3).  and  referencea  to  it  are  diaperaed 
tlmtifh  the  Talmud  and  Midnuhim  (ridr  mp.  sec.  v), 
jM  tbcie  latter  declare  most  diitinctty  that  it  la  not 
'wuBinl.  Thus  yadaim,  c.  ii.  sayi  lAi-  book  of  Ben~ 
Sin.  ami  all  Ok  tooti  m-u'tea  from  itt  time  imA  nfttr- 
nr4,  an  mot  raamtc  il.  We  also  learn  <him  thii  re- 
Bark  that  Ben-Sira  inrAcDUrifofall  BpocTyphsl  booka, 
tho  continninic  the  date  auigned  to  it  in  MCtion  iv. 
ifsia,  the  daclanttoQ  made  by  R.  Akiba,  that  he  who 
Odin  oncanonical  boak>  will  have  no  portion  in  tho 
■kU  tn  nrnie  (Miiibna.  StahtA.  x,  1),  is  explained  by 
l&t  Str.  Tahtitd  to  mean  tht  tooii  ofBen^ra  <md  Brn- 
laamai  (romp,  the  Midraah  on  C^helelh  xii,13).  Tt 
■u  Benr  included  l>y  the  Jewa  among  their  Scrip- 
Im.  for  thoB)ch  it  in  quoted  in  the  Talmud,  and  at 
urn  like  the  Katbuliim,  yet  the  study  of  it  was  far- 
iMrs,  and  it  was  clusod  amonK  "Ihr  outer  boob" 
S*rm  S"^53).  that  is,  probably,  those  which  were 
ca  edmicted  into  Uw  Canon  (Dukes,  liabb.  BlumerJae, 

AllauaDi  to  thia  book  have  been  aopposed  to  be  not 
ntfnqamtly  diacemil>le  in  the  New  I'eatament  (com- 
fiie.  eapeciallv,  Ecrlu*.  xxxlii,  13;  Rom.  ix,  21 ;  xi, 
I'l:  Uk<^  xii.  19.  20;  v,  II ;  James  i,  19,  etc. ;  xxiv, 

I;  Matt.  xi.  2A,  29;  John  It.  13,14;  vi,  3£,  etc.). 
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I  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c, 
ll^  It,  31 ;  roiDpsre  Coasl.  Apoit.  vli,  11),  b 
■*•  tbr  piralleUam  consi-na  in  tiie  thouKbt  and  not  In 
ttt  anrd',  an-1  tbet«  ia  no  mark  of  qnotation.  There 
•  ••  <-n  of  the  DS«  of  the  book  in  Justin  Martyr, 
•Uch  i)  ibe  more  remarkable,  aa  it  oObrs  several 
^eifbts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  Arst  distinct 
•»*t«ionB  omr  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  but  from 
■^  nd  of  the  aNnnd  centnry  the  bonk  was  much 
•I  tiled  with  respect,  and  in  the  same  terms  ai 
'Wiwfcal  Scflptaips :  and  its  anthorsbip  was  often  aa- 
■<::■<  lo  StdUBon.  from  the  similarity  which  It  pre* 
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santed  to  his  writings  (Augtiat.  Dt  Cora  pro  Marl.  IS), 
Clement  ipeaka  of  It  continually  as  Scriptim  {Pad.  1, 
8,§62;  11,S,§84i  6,§46;  8,§C9,  etc.),  as  the  work 
of  Solomon  {Strom.  11,5,  §  24).  and  as  the  voice  of  the 
ereat  Master  (irai  jayuyuc.  Pad.  ii,  10,  §  08).  Origen 
citaa  passages  with  the  same  formula  oe  the  canonical 
books  (yi'ypairrni.  In  Johaa.  xxxii,  §  14;  ia  Matt. 
xvi,  g  8),  aa  Scriphin  (Conun.  ui  Matl.  §  44  ;  imEp.ad 
Rom.  ix,  §  17,  etc.),  and  ss  the  utterance  of  "  tht  Mriiu 
mord"  (c.  CtU.  viii,  50).  The  other  writers  of  the  AI- 
aiandrine  school  follow  the  same  practice.  Dionygius 
calls  its  words  "divine  orarbi"  {Frag,  de  Nat.  iii,  p. 
1258,  ed.  Higne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quoUs  it  as  tho 
workof  "(*e/VeaoSer"(/VDj.i,§  5,p.  615,  ed.Migne). 
The  passage  quoted  from  TertulUan  (Z>e  exkort.  rati. 
2,  ■'  Sicnt  scriptum  e.>t :  Eeft  potai  onie  tt  konuia  el 
malimt  gostatl  enim  de  arbore  axnitiants,"  etc.;  mm- 
I«ra  Ecclns.  xv,  17,Vule.)  ia  not  absolutely  conclu. 
live ;  but  Cyprian  constantly  brings  forward  passages 
fMm  the  book  as  Scripturt  (De  bono  pal.  17 ;  Df  mar* 
talilate,  0,  §  13),  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (fp.  Ixv, 
2).  The  testimony  of  Augustine  aumi  up  brieHy  the 
result  which  follows  from  these  iaotated  anthorltics. 
Be  qnoles  the  1>ook  constantly  himself  as  the  work  of 
a  propM  (Serm.  xxxix,  1),  the  word  of  God  iSfrm. 
Ixixvii,  11),  •' Bnytture"  (Ub.  de  Nat.  33),  and  that 
oven  in  controversy  (c.  Jul.  Ptiag.  v,  SG) ;  but  he  ex- 
praaaly  notices  that  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon 
(Ob  Csra  pro  MoH.  IB),  "tboueh  Ibo  Church,  espe- 
cially of  the  West,  had  received  It  into  authority"  {De 
Civil,  xvil,  20]  compare  Sprailiai,  iii,  1127,  ed,  Paris). 
Jerome,  in  like  manner  (Pnf.  in  Sap.  Sir.  S  T),  con- 
trasts the  Ixwk  with  "the  canonical  Scriptures"  as 
"donhtfol,"  while  they  aro  "sure;"  and  in  another 
place  (Pral.  Galeal.')  he  saya  that  It "  is  not  in  the  Can- 
on," and  ot^in  (Pml.  u  XtAr.  Sol.'),  that  it  should  liO 
read  "  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  (pMii),  nut  to 
support  the  authority  of  ecclesuisticBl  doctrines."  The 
book  is  cited  by  Hippolyttis  (0pp.  p.  192)  and  by  Euse- 
biua  (ppp.  iv,  21,  etc.),  but  is  not  qnote<l  by  Iren«ns ; 
and  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen, 
Cyril,  Laodlceo,  IliUry,  or  Ruflnus.     Soc  CaroH. 

But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest  ca- 
nonical authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monument  of 
the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  com- 
position. As  an  expression  of  Palestinian  tbeoloKy 
it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
assuming  Alexandrine  intcrpolatio^^  or  direct  Alex- 
andrine influence  (GfrOrer,  FMIo,  ii,  IB  sq.).  Tho 
translator  may,  perhaps,  have  given  an  Alexandrine 
coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great  outlines  are  un- 
cbanired  (comp.  Dfthne,  BeSg.  PhUoe.  ii.  129  sq.).  The 
conception  of  God  aa  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
is  atrictly  conformable  to  the  old  Morale  type ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  hit  mercy  to  extended  to  all  mankind 
(xviil,  11-13).  Little  stress  to  laid  upon  the  spirit- 
world,  either  good  (xlviii.  21;  xlv,2:  xxxlx,28?)or 
evil  (xxi,  27  ?),  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fades 
away  (ilv,  16;  xvil,  27,28;  xllr,  IJ,  15.  Vet  comp. 
zlvlil.  11).  In  additbn  to  tho  general  Imiie  of  restora- 
tion (xxxvi,1,etc.),  one  trait  only  ofa  Messianic  faith 
to  preserved,  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the  fu- 
tiini  work  of  F.lias  (xlviii,  10).  The  ethics!  precepts 
are  oddressed  to  the  middle  class  (Eichhoni,  ffW.  p.  M 
sq.).  The  praise  of  agriculture  (vii.  10)  and  medi- 
cine (xxxTiii,  1  sq.),  and  the  constant  exhortations  to 
cheerfulness,  seem  to  speak  of  »  time  when  men's 
thoughts  were  turned  inwanls  with  fbelinffs  of  desponiW 
eney  and  perhaps  (Dukes,  h.  *.  p.  27  sq.)  of  btalism. 
At  least  the  book  marks  the  growth  of  that  anxioua 
idsatism  which  was  conspicuous  hi  the  sayings' of  the 
later  doctors.  Life  is  already  Imprisoned  in  rules:  ro- 
lilirim  to  degeneratinR  into  ritualism  :  knowledge  has 
'  taken  refuge  in  schools  (compare  F.waId,6en'i.iI.roars 
I  Irr.  Iv,  298  sq.).— Kitto,  a.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

VIII.  Commenlariet,  tte. — Special  eXi'getlcal  works 
I  which  have  appaaradon  the  whole  of  this  book  are  the 
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rollowing,  oT  which  tha  ctilef  are  daaignilcd  bj  an  *>• 
terisk  pnflxed:  Rabanus  Hauras,  In  i^trtriiaitieiim 
(in  bis  Of^.);  Aooa.  Badknii.  u.  Urbtn.  (in  Lora- 
liadi'a  Aniiv,  ii,  11  aq.)  ;  Alexsnilor,  De  litro  Ecclat. 
(in  hia  llin.  Kcda.  ili,  G90)i  It«ni;el.  MulAmaitBche 
Owifc,  etc.  (in  Eichhom'a  Bibtlolh^k,  vii,  862-64);  De 
Sacy,  L'EnUnatlvpie  (in  bia  Bcmle  Biblr.  xvi);  Doa- 
■uet,  lAber  Errba.  (in  hli  (EuTra,  xxil.  1  K|.)  j  Coat, 
Btmerbmgea  (in  Henka'a  Mat.  ii,  17;--^43);  ■Cima- 
nriua,  Snikn^  y.  5.  (lip>.  1570,  8yo)  ;  SapitHtia  J. 
a.  (Lips.  I6T0,  Svo)j  Stricgcl,  in  hi*  /,i6r)  Sapirntia 
(Lpi.  1576,  l2mo),  p.  277  »q.;  Dnuioi,  £ccAu.  imltr- 
prelatut  (Knnecker,  lolMi,  4lo)  ;  Uitachel,  Sap,  Simchi 
(AugBb.  IGOI,  4to ;  alxt  in  the  Cril.  Sacri,  v) :  *k  I^ 
pirte,  CommnXariM  (Antwarp,  16M,  1087,  fol.);  Stif- 
far,  l/omilia  (Lipa.  1676,  llo);  Cilmet,  Conrunlaitt 
(Pjiris,  1707,  fol. ;  in  Latin.  «l.  Hann-.Wirceli.  ITSSj 
viii,  351  tq.) ;  *Amald,  Crit.  Conmnbay  (Ijiml.  17-18, 
rol.,  and  oflitn  ainn) ;  Kolcen,  Bum.  B.  Sirvrh  (Hildea- 
heim,  1756,  lamo) ;  Teleoa,  Ditqmtitiatn  (Hafii.  1779, 
8ve)  I  Bauer,  £rJiW.  n.  Anmtrk.  (Bambcrf,  1781. 
1703,  8to) :  Onjinus,  Waduii  J. S.  (WOrtilfurg,  1788, 
8vo)i  SonnUg,  Dt  Ja.  Siraddt  (Hifo,  179V.  4lo); 
•Linde,  Saittnlia  Jii.  Sir.  (Danz.  1795,  AU');  also 
Glimifiu  u.  SiOnUkn  Jtt.  Sir.  (I.pi.  1788,  HS-i.  8vo) ; 
Zange,  IK-nlaprudu  Ja.  Sir.  (Ani«t.  1797,  8vn)i  Fed- 
derwn,  Jf.  Sir.  6b«ri.  (Amst.  J797, 1827,  8vo) ;  B«n- 
Scsb,  ytiin;!  r?^"'  *''^-  ^^''"'  ""*''"■  1'"*  '  Vlfnna, 
1807, 181f,  18£8>  i'*'Dretachn(icler,  Lib.  J'lu  Sira  (Ra- 
tiel^on,  18a6,Bvi>);  G>ah,D£M.«ir^rftna  (Tfiliing.  I8n!l, 
4tn)i  Lather,  Zki«AKAX&(l.pz.  1815, 181S,lSnin); 
Anon.  Ja.  S.  itathtU.  (Lpx.  18!6,  8vo) ;  Ilnwanl.  Kc- 
tUu.  Ir./rtm  lieVtitg.{UmA.V^-i,iyo);  Xnm. Sirarh, 
tin  Spirg'l  (Kreuinaeh,  1829,  »ro);  Van  Gii*r,  Com- 
menlalio  (GrSn.  1832,  4te) :  Grhnm,  Cemmmlar  I  Lpz. 
I83T.  8vn)  t  Gutmann,  WtuM/i-Sprii*  J.  S.  (Altona, 
1841,8vn)j  Dullt,X7''p-13-i50(WarMW,I843,8vo)i 
Slern,  Wntheiliipr6che  J.  S.  (iVi»n,  1844,  8vo)  j  Hill, 
Tramialim  (in  the  Montlt'g  RtHgirmi  Mag.  Boat.  1862- 
58);  "KriUache,  XVtiA.  J.  S.  ertbirl  u.  «6fr».  (aa  patt 
of  the  Kuritg.  Eieg.  ItimM.  i.  d.  Apotr.  Lpa.  1800, 
Sto)  ;  Ca»el,  Uebtn.  (Berl.  1^66,  bro).  See  aim)  Ril- 
hiaer,  mice  Apoc,  V.  T.  (Vrnti»Uw,  1838);  Druch, 
WeiiheHi-l^Ft  drr  IMritr  (Strn»b.  1861) ;  Gci^cr,  in 
the  ZtiUckr.  d.  Mnrgail.  Gaelltcli.  1858.  p.  53U  tt\. ; 
Honwitz,  Dai  Bueli  Sirach  (Ureal,  18fia).     Cumparc 

Bcoleolology,  "a  word  of  recent  iiar,  U  the  name 
which  ha>  been  Kiren  In  the  British  lalanda  to  the 
■tuUv  of  (church  architecture  and  deciiration.  Be- 
aiiioa  diacriminating  the  varioua  atyUa  of  ecclesisatical 
architecture,  eccleiiolo)^'  tal^cs  account  of  the  gronnd- 
plan  and  diTneii'inni  of  a  cbnrchj  orit*  orientation,  or 
the  deviatinn  nf  il>  line  from  the  true  caat;  of  ita  apee, 
or  circuhir  or  polyjtonal  eaat  end  ;  of  lti>  ultar  or  com- 
munion.Ulde,  uhether  llxedormovsblp,  Ptoneorwood; 
of  ila  rernlna,  doaacl,  or  altar-acreen  ;  of  its  piacina.  or 
basin  iinil  drain  for  pnuring  away  the  water  in  which 
the  chalice  waa  tinned,  or  the  prieat  waahed  hia  handa ; 
of  the  sedllla.  or  eeata  for  the  priest,  deacon,  and  sub- 
deacon,  duriuR  the  celebnttian  of  the  Euchariat  i  of  the 
aumliri'e,  or  locker,  for  the  preaerration  of  the  com- 
munion veaaala  and  elements;  of  tlie  'Easter  aepul- 
chre,'  or  recess  for  the  reception  of  the  hoet  from  Good 
Frirlay  till  Easter  day:  of  the  alia r-candleetli: lis;  of 
the  allar-stepa ;  of  the  altar-rails ;  of  tlie  credence  ta- 
ble, or  ahelf  on  nhich  to  place  the  commimion  ele- 
menu  before  they  were  pat  upon  the  altar;  of  the 
'misereres,'  or  elbowed  atalla ;  of  seats  within  and 
without  the  fhancel  walla;  of  the  height  of  the  chan- 
cel as  compared  with  the  nave ;  of  the  chancel  arcb  ; 
of  the  rood-screen,  rood.^taircaei',  rood-door,  and  roftd- 
left;  of  the  piera  or  columns;  of  the  trlforinm  orblind- 
Btoiy;  of  the  dereslory ;  of  the  windowa;  of  the  par- 
vin-turret,  or  ootsids  turret  leading  to  the  parvise ;  of 
thD  roofor  gnnning;  of  the  eagle-deiks  and  lectnme ; 


of  the  pulpit;  of  the  bour-glasa  atand,  by  which  tin 
preacher  waa  warned  not  to  weary  the  patience  of  the 
dock ;  of  the  readluR  pew ;  of  the  benchea,  pewa,  end 
galleries ;  of  the  aisles ;  of  the  abrine,  fertour,  or  telU 
quary ;  of  the  benatura,  or  boly-water  sloup ;  of  Ibe 
corbels,  with  special  reference  In  the  head-dress  fiicur«d 
on  them ;  of  the  pavement ;  of  the  belfry ;  of  the  liap- 
tiamal  font,  with  Its  aceeaaoiiea,  tha  baptister}-,  the 
steps,  the  kneeling-atone,  the  cfarlamatory,  the  cover, 
and  the  deak;  of  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  parapet, 
pinnacles,  louvres,  windows,  bnttresaes,  and  bells ;  of 
the  porch  and  doon,  with  thetr  ntchea  and  ecats;  of 
the  parvise,  or  priest's  chamber,  above  the  porch  ;  of 
the  moaldintts;  of  the  pinnacle  cmsMS;  of  the  kuf- 
goylea,  or  raln-s pouts ;  of  the  cbarch-yard  or  viilaga 
croaa ;  of  the  church-yard  yew ;  of  the  lych-gst«,  or 
corpee-gale,  where  the  corpse  was  met  by  the  priest; 
of  the  ctypt;  of  the  lonfefaional;  of  the  hagioscope, 
or  opening  in  the  chancel  arch  through  which  Ibe  ele- 
vaUon  of  tha  host  niiKht  be  seen;  of  the  lychnoscope, 
or  low  window  In  the  side  wall  of  the  chancel,  the  uM 
of  which  ia  uncertain  ;  of  the  cheat  for  alms;  of  tha 
table  of  the  ten  commandments;  of  the  church  plate; 
of  tbe  faldstool,  or  litany  stool,  of  the  emlnwilerrd 
work;  of  the  images  of  saints;  of  the  church  well ;  of 
the  sepulchral  monumcnls  and  brasses,  with  their  in- 
Bcriptions;  of  the  chapela  or  turiaties;  of  the  rea- 
tiy;  of  tha  dedication  cnwses.  Ecdesiology  haa  a 
literature  of  its  own,  including  a  monthly  journal, 
called  Tha  Ecdenologitl,  There  an  societiea  for 
oting  ita  study,  one  of  which, 'The  Ecdesio- 
logical,  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society,'  haa  pub- 
lished A  Hand- book  <•/  EngGtt  Ecdaioluga  (LonJ. 
1847).' 

Bcdippa.     See  AcHZiB. 

Ecliard,  Jacquea,  a  learned  Deminlcan,  wat 
bnm  at  Rouen  September  22, 1644,  and  died  at  Parii 
March  15, 1724.  He  published  S.  Thoma  Summa  am 
(julori  vindicnta,  atet  de  V.  F.  Vincfntii  BeihvacnuiA 
(Cr^pfu  dittrrloiio,  in  ijuii  quid  de  rfieevio  naraii  mtirn- 
dart  apeiiruT  (I'm,  8vd).  He  has  contrlbnted  to  illur. 
trate  his  order  by  the  "  Library  of  Dominican  Writers" 
(iScr^gCorea  orditat  Pnrdicnromta  itftm.  mUisfae  illat' 
lrati,ifidioavil  J.  Qwlif,  (Arn'rit  J.  I'^hird  [Par.  1719- 
21,  3  vols.  fol.]).  which  is  hdd  in  high  esteem  by  all 
Ubiiographera.— Hoefer,  Nom.  Biogr.  Ginrr.  xv,  628. 

Ecbaid, Lawrence,  A.IL, archdeacon  of  Sloae 
waa  bom  Id  Suffolk  about  IG71,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Oiilege.  Camliridjre.  lie  was  presented  to  the 
livings  of  Weiiou  auil  Likinloii,  Lincolnahire,  and  was 
marlo  archdeaom  of  Siinvo  and  prebendnrv  of  Lincoln 
in  1712.  He  die.1  Ai»-.  16.  1730.  In  hi*  IliMory  of 
England,  written  "ii  \\\^\t  Church  principles,  he  relates 
facta  with  perspicuity ;  and  the  work  is  rendered  en- 
tertaining by  short  characters  of  tbe  most  eminent  lll- 
eraiy  men  in  tbe  different  periods  of  hi'torr.  At  pres- 
ent bis  wiitings  are  little  valued.  Bis  chief  worka 
are,  (I)  A  general  Eccleaaitieal  Ititlory.fnm  tie  A'a- 
tirily  -/oar  Sariour  to  the  firit  EiliibSthnunl  of  Chris.. 
lioBilj/  bg  hnmim  iMtri  aadrr  CooMianliae  (I  ond.  I7J3. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Rlh  r<\\l.):—<^)  The  RmanHiMors.  from 
lie  bmiding-flhe  dig  lo  the  rfmotatifihe  inpriial 
Sent  bg  Conitinaiite  tie  Great  (Lond.  1707, 4  V'>ls.  8vo) : 
— <3)  TV  l/iitorg  <f  Engbmd  to  lit  t»d  itfthrRfVdyHim 
(l.ond.  i:0:-I8,  8  vola.  fol.)  — Allit.one,  nLliotuirg  nf 
Au/hoii,  i,  640;  Kippi',  Biiigrapiia  Briietioara,  v,  6G2. 

Eck  or  Eckius,  JoHAitNKa  {JcAamt  Magr  na 
Eck),  one  of  the  most  capable  and  violent  of  Luther's 
opponents,  was  bom  in  .Suabia,  Nov.  18, 1486,  the  son 
of  a  peasant.  He  was  cdncatad  at  Hcidellierg  and 
Tubingen,  and  in  1616  was  made  profearor  and  vkv- 
chancellor  at  Ingolstadt.  His  intense  ambition  for 
literary  fiune  stimulated  bim  to  unwearied  activity  and 
industry.  In  16T2  he  waa  made  vice-chancellor  of  tike 
University  of  Ingolstadt.  In  1514  lie  publiahed  Ccn- 
turia  vi  de  Pntdetl  nulione;  and  lectured  and  wrote 
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M  ill  lorti  or  rab}ecU  from  1614  to  1S18.  Ranke  in- 
■criba  hiin  u  folium :  "  Eck  wu  one  of  the  matt  em- 

inHit  tcboLin  oi  hia  tiniB,  ■  repuUtion  which  he  had 
rjtni  DO  puns  to  (cqaira.  Hu  bid  visited  tbe  nimt 
olebnlcd  |irore«30ra  in  varioiu  univenities :  the  TIio- 
ntit  SBitfrn  at  Cologne,  the  Scolials  SiimenhanI  und 
Scriptarii  mt  Tulilngen ;  he  had  >ttifnde<]  the  Inw  Uc- 
tam  DfZiNU*  In  Freiburg,  those  on  Greek  nf  Reucb- 
Ue,  on  Lilbi  of  Bebct,  OD  coaroognphy  of  l>eun:b.  In 
Ut  [wrnlieth  year  he  begin  to  vrrito  and  to  1i>cturo  nt 
iBgoWrfl  upon  Occam  and  Biel'a  cenon  law,  on  Aris- 
totle's dulKtics  and  physio,  the  man  difficult  doc- 
tnfita  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  sul^tletieft  of  noin- 
inilbtic  morality  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  sludy  r.f 
Ok  myBticii,  whoH  most  cnrions  vorks  hj<t  Ju»t  fallen 
into  his  hands ;  he  set  himself,  as  he  Ba}i>,  li>  ontalillKb 
the  tonnection  between  their  doctrinei  and  tho  Orpbi- 
ceplalonic  philosophy,  the  sourCM  of  which  are  to  bo 
Mitght  In  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  to  <liscuw  the  whohi 
m  &Tt  pirts  ^Kcta  Efoikila  dt  mttont  tludlorum 
no.  in  StTDliel,  iHtcrBrnta,  iil,  97).  He  was  on 
llict  Uimed  men  who  hold  that  the  greut  qaeslions 
•tiich  bod  occupied  men's  minds  were  essentkllr  set- 
tled; wbo  worked  exclusively  with  the  analytica'lfjc- 
itlty  and  ilie  memory ;  who  were  alwaya  on  tbe  walcb 
to  apfiropriate  to  themtelres  a  new  snltject  with  which 
to  eicils  atLenlion,  to  get  advancement,  and  to  secure 
ali^'ofease  and  enjoyment.  His  strongest  taste  was 
Air  di'pntitinn,  in  which  be  bad  made  a  brilliant  fiiruro 

JB  Heidelberg,  Mninz,  anil  Basle :  st  Freiburg  lie  hod 
nrly  presidnl  over  n  class  (the  Buna  lum  Pbuen) 
■here  the  chief  business  was  practice  in  disputation  ; 
be  then  took  long  journeys — for  e.tample,  to  Viannn 
ai  Bglogna—expnsBly  to  dispute  there.  It  is  most 
amusing  to  see  in  his  letters  the  BalisfacCion  with 
which  be  "paks  of  hij  Italian  Journey !  how  ho  was 
eacoora^l  to  undertake  it  by  a  pgpal  nuncio;  bow, 
bc^tre  his  depirturo,  ho  waa  visited  by  tho  young 
markgrate  of  Brandenburg ;  tbe  very  honorabla  rt 
nption  he  etperianced  on  his  way,  in  Italy  na  well  a 
bi  liennany,  fhnn  both  epiritnal  and  temporal  lord- 
wbo  invic^l  him  to  tbeir  tables;  hon,  when  certaii 
young  men  bail  ventured  to  contradict  him  nt  ono  c 
Ihiw  dinnen,  ha  hu)  confBlMl  them  with  tho  utmos 
eaie,  and  left  them  filled  with  astonishment  and  od- 
ninlion ;  and  lastly,  bow,  in  spto  of  miinifuld  oppoi^i- 
tim.  he  hjd  at  last  brongbt  tlie  most  leamcil  of  tb: 
kaniedin  Balo„'ai  to  aubacribo  to  bis  maxims"  (I-'ied- 
crer,  yadiHcktn,  iii,  47). 

With  such  antecadenta,  Eck  wa^  proparcd  to  lake 
■p  imu  againi't  l.uther  (as,  indeed,  be  vim  ready  to 
lake  up  arms  against  any  man).  They  h:id  bean  good 
fri-niL<,ind  Lnther  sent  Urn  bts  Tllem.  Sec  I.tTitER. 
AiiaiHl  these,  in  lolS,  Eck  wrote  animnd versions  un- 
i^  Ihs  title  ObrliKi  (given  in  Luscber,  Vntltt.  Rrf,  A  rl. 
iL  SS3  "q.),  which  were  freely  circulated,  thriuuh  the 
■tilor  declarod  they  wen  Dot  meant  to  bo  publlslicil. 
Eck  WIS  at  that  time  inquisitor  for  Bavaria,  and  what 
bi  Mid  and  wrote  had  great  vdght  in  fixing  upon  a 
Mm  Ibe  reputation  of  heresy.  Carlstadt  (q.  v.),  at 
Lotber's  nquert,  replied  In  400  tliesca.  In  which  ho 
•nailed  luth  the  learning  and  tho  onhodaxy  of  Eck, 
i»l  i*ry  aiitirioally.  Thij  controversy  ended  In  a 
jnUie  Ditpntalmt,  to  which  Carlstidt  cbatlenged  Eck. 
According  to  a  letter  of  Luther,  written  to  V£\c  Nov, 
IJ.I51)(,  Lather  »cen»  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  u 
Giendly  •ctttcment  of  the  difficull>' ;  but  Eck  was  only 
poffed  up  by  thLi  tenacmcss  of  Lutlicr,  anil  in  Febru- 
af.Ula,be  printed  an  ontlino  for  tlic  cxpcctol  itispo- 
Mdo.  in  whicli  ho  endeavored  again  to  lmpe:icb  tho 
Uaivinity  of  Wittenberg,  but  mon  eapcclally  Carl- 
■tidl  and  Lntber,  particularly  the  tattor,  as  jiolding 
hetetical  doctrines  on  penitence  and  on  tho  papal  pow- 
n.  Halico  only  could  liave  Insjiircd  Eck  here,  as  l.u- 
ther had  at  that  vcr<,-  time  pnmiisoil  to  MiUltl  to  dis- 
tntjaoo  tho  dirputo.     Luther  was,  cf  course,  telicvcd 


o  declared  to  tho  elector 


(torn  bis  promise,  and  h 

Frederick  on  the  13th  of  Klsrcn.  tie  wrote  nc  once  a 
reply  to  Eck,  so  nnanswer^le  in  all  its  points,  uitd  so 
fiiU'of  severity,  that  Eck  could  no  longer  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  Uia  fate  which  awaited  him  at  Leipzig. 
Eck's  aim  was  undoubtedly  not  to  much  to  gain  tbo 
niBStory  over  Carlstadt  as  over  Luther.  He  published 
(February,  1&I9)  13  theses,  which  he  professed  himself 
willing  to  defend  against  Luther.  They  referred  chief- 
ly to  tbe  doctrino  of  penitence  and  absolution,  and  the 
thirteenth  especially  sought  to  provoke  an  answer  tnsra 
Luther  which  should  make  him  liable  tn  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  heresy.  It  road:  "Rnamuna  Keclniam  turn 
faiue  mperiorta  aLit  EeclfiHa  unit  Itinporu  Sulvtitri, 
nei/anu),  Sed  eum,  ijai  tedem  bfofiitimi  Ptlri  hAuiC 
tljidem,  taceeaortm  Petri  ri  yicaiiiiia  Chrull  gtneralem 
■en^iir  iij^nonnHu."  Eck  henj  reall}-  gained  his  object. 
Luther  accepteil  the  challenge,  am)  answercil  it  by  tho 
following:  "Aonunum EcdrMiam ok ommbiii aliunpt- 
riorrm,  pnialvr  fxfiiffidUtimii  Ram.  Pimlijintui  Acrr- 
lii,  intra  quadrinffenlai  amtot  nalii.  CoNTItA  ^a  mnl 
Aiatoriie  a/iprobatit  milk  tt  cinlum  onii'iniiB,  texlia  terip- 
lai-a  diriaie  tl  demtiam  Xieeni  CtmaSi  amniunt  tacni- 
(iwtBit."  Eck,  ooger  to  bring  Luther  into  a  still  more 
inextricable  position  as  heretic,  advanced,  March  H, 
1510,  the  following:  " Eictmilio  adrtnui  mimn:itio- 
(i«  Fr.  M.  iMlhfri,  ordinu  Errmilanim,"  with  the  flc- 
cnsation  that  Luther  was  n  coward,  and  that  be  only 
endeavored  to  advance  Carlstadt  In  order  that  In  might 
himaeir  safely  retreat.  To  this  Luther  replied  in  an- 
other "  Eximialiti  Fi:  Martini  LvlAtri  aduertut  erimi- 
niiliima  Dr.  Jo,  Eriii,"  and  with  the  assertion  "Ick 
/archie  muA  wedrr  vi>r  dem  Pa&ilt  taid  dii  PabOet  JVn- 
M«i  nocA  lOr  Paittchai  nnd  Pupjien"  (I  am  neither 
afraid  of  the  pope  or  tbo  pope's  name,  nor  of  popelinga 
or  pnppets").  But  Eck  succeeded  at  least  in  fright- 
ening some  true  friends  of  l.uther,  and  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  quiet  Spalotinns,  wlio  hart  grown  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  tbo  final  result  of  the  ^pule.  But  Luther 
was  already  decided  not  to  spore  the  Roman  see.  Tlio 
Roman  Church  be  calls  (De  Wetle,  iMhtri  Brirff,  i, 
360}  ■'  Babylon ;"  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  ho 
ciiunts  among  imrti/^  powers  (I'j.  1,  2&I).  Meanubilo 
inuny  causes  delayed  disputation.  At  last  the  person- 
al Intorfrrence  of  duke  Georgp,  who  asked  of  tlie  bish- 
op "not  to  defend  tho  laiy  priests,  but  to  oblige  them 
to  meet  tho  battto  inaufulty,  unless  the  pope  should 
interfero,"  removed  all  obstacles. 

Tbe  session  opened  nt  Leipsic  Juno  Ti,  1510,  and 
ftvm  that  date  to  July  8  Eck  and  Carlstadt  were  tho 
duputants.  Eck  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  wero 
the  ultimate  rule  of  doctrine,  and  maintained  a  syner- 
gistic doctrine  as  to  grace  and  ^e-will.  Carlstodt 
supported  Iho  doctrino  of  tbe  impotency  of  tbo  will, 
and  that  good  works  ore  from  grace  alone.  Tbo  con- 
troversy led  to  no  result.  "  On  Monday,  tho  4(h  of 
J  u)y,  at  seven  in  tho  morning,  Luther  arose ;  tho  an- 
tagonist whom  Eck  most  ardently  desired  to  meet,  and 
whose  rising  famo  be  hoped  to  crush  by  a  brilliant  vie- 
tor^-.  Ho  stood  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  tn  tho 
fulness  of  bis  strength;  bo  waa  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year;  Ida  voice  was  melodious  and  clear;  ho  was  per- 
fectly versed  in  tho  Bible,  and  its  aptost  sentences  pre- 
sented themselves  unbidden  to  his  mind;  above  all, 
ho  Inspired  an  iircsbtiblo  conviction  that  bo  sought 
tlvo  truth.  Tbe  battle  immedbtely  commenced  on  the 
question  of  tbo  authority  of  the  papacy,  which,  nt  oiico 
intelligible  and  Important,  riveted  unlvenul  attention. 
It  was  immediately  obvious  that  Luther  could  not 
maintain  his  assertion  that  the  pope's  primacy  dutcil 
only  from  the  last  four  centuries:  be  soon  (bund  bim> 
self  forced  from  this  position  by  ancient  documents; 
and  tho  rathor,  that  no  criticism  bad  as  yet  shaken  tho 
authenticity  of  the  false  decretals.  But  his  attack  on 
the  doctrine  that  tho  primacy  of  tho  pope  (whom  ho 
still  persl»te<l  in  regarding  as  tho  ceeumcnlcal  lilshop) 
was  founded  on  Scripture  and  by  divine  right,  was  far 
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more  formidiUe.  Cbrist'a  words,  'Thon  an  Peln-; 
feed  my  sheap,'  wblcli  lia*<  always  been  citeit  in  this 
controversy,  were  brought  rorwiin].  In  the  expoai^ 
tion  liy  Nicolts  Lyranua  also,  of  which  Luther  made 
the  most  use,  there  occurs  tbii  explanation,  differioK 
from  that  of  the  curia,  of  the  piuSBge  in  Hatthew, 
ch.ip.  ^vi :  '  Quia  In  ei  Pfinu,  i.  e.  conf/uar  verapttra 
gui  tit  Chiiitutjhcla*  1  ftniperianepitrain,quamcoti- 
faimn,  ucmptr  CtiTiUitm,adifct^  tt^aam  meam' 
Luther  labored  lo  support  the  already  well-known  ex- 
plunutian  of  them,  at  variance  with  that  ofUie  curia, 
by  other  passa,;G*  which  record  Bimilar  eoniinlsaionB 
(liven  to  the  apostles.  Eck  quoted  paaaagea  from  the 
£ilhsn  in  support  of  hia  opinlona,  to  which  Luther  op- 
piwed  others  from  the  Hme  source.  As  soon  as  they 
got  into  tliose  more  recondite  regions,  Luther's  aupv- 
riorily  liccaiiie  Incontestalilo.  One  ofliis  main  argn- 
i>i:nta  wns  tlut  the  Greeks  had  never  acknou  ledged 
the  jiopc,  and  yet  bad  not  been  |)Tonnunce[l  heretics ; 
the  Ureek  Church  had  stood,  was  sUndinir,  and  would 
■(and  without  the  pope ;  It  belonged  to  Chriit  ai  much 
03  the  Itoiuan.  Eck  did  not  boaitate  atonco  to  declare 
that  the  Cbris^an  and  the  Boman  Church  were  one ; 
tliat  the  clmrclics  of  Greece  and  Asia  had  fallen  away, 
nut  only  fW)m  tho  pope,  hut  from  the  Christian  tiiitb— 
xXkv  were  nnqueationaUy  heretics :  in  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  instance,  there  was  not 
one  soul  that  could  be  saved,  witli  tlie  exception  of  the 
feiv  n  lio  adhered  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  '  How  ?'  said 
Luther;  'would  you  pronounce  damnation  on  the  whole 
Greek  Church,  which  has  produced  the  most  eminent 
rather?,  and  so  many  tbousand  saints,  of  whom  not 
..ue  had  even  beard  of  a  Komaii  primate?  Would 
Gregory  of  Nazianien,  waul<l  the  great  Basil,  not  be 
saved  ?  or  would  the  pope  and  hia  satelliles  drive  thetn 
out  of  heaven  P'  These  expresslona  prove  bow  grcAtly 
the  omnipotence  and  exclusive  validity  of  the  forma 
of  the  lAlin  Church,  and  the  identity  with  Christian- 
ity n  hich  slie  claimed,  vera  ahukcu'hy  the  fact  that, 
beyond  her  pale,  the  ancient  Greek  Church,  which  etie* 
had  bciBcir  acknowledged,  stood  In  all  the  venerable 
aiilhority  of  her  great  teachers.  It  was  now  Eck'a 
turn  lo  l«  hard  pressed:  he  repeated  tlut  there  had 
Ueii  many  heretics  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  that  he 
alluded  to  tliem,  not  to  the  fathers — a  niiseralile  eva- 
sion, which  did  not  in  tlie  least  touch  the  assertion  of 
Ilia  adversary.  Eck  felt  this,  and  hastened  luck  to 
the  domain  of  the  Latin  Church,  lie  particularly  in- 
sisted that  Luther's  opinion— that  the  primacy  of  Home 
waa  of  human  institution,  and  not  of  divine  right — 
was  ta\  error  of  ttie  poor  brethren  of  Lyons,  of  Wlck- 
lilTe  amlHusS)  but  bad  been  condemned  by  the  popes, 
and  cj[icciaLy  by  tho  general  councils  wherein  dwell 
(be  spirit  of  God,  and  recently  at  tliat  of  Constance. 
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^ered  out  of  the  collcctonea  of  inquisitors,  but  out  of 
ic  Scriptures.  The  question  had  now  arrived  at  its 
loat  critical  and  imjiortant  moment.  Did  Luther  ac- 
nowlcdgc  tlie  direct  inllucnce  of  (he  divine  Spirit 
'  0  I.alin  Cliurch,  and  the  binding  force  of  tho 
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wurdly  adhere  to  tier,  or  did  he  not?  W> 
Ictt  that  we  are  hero  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  llo- 
hcniuij  in  a  land  which.  In  consequence  of  the  anatlic^ 
nm  pronounced  in  Constance,  had  e\|ierienced  all  (he 
hiirrors  of  a  long  and  desolating  war,  and  had  placcil 
its  glory  in  the  resi^Unce  it  had  offered  to  the  Huss- 
ites :  at  a  university  founded  in  opposition  to  the  spir- 
it and  doctrine  of  John  Huss:  in  the  face  of  princes, 
lunK  and  commoners,  wlioM  futhcrs  had  fallen  in  this 
slru^^lc ;  it  was  s^d  that  dclcgiitcs  from  tho  Uohemi- 
nns.  wliD  had  anticipated  the  turn  which  this  cDnfli< 
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notion  of  the  excnsiva  poirer  of  the  Bnman  Church 
to  secure  talvation  ?  oppiise  a  council  by  which  John 
Huss  had  been  condenmed  to  the  flames,  and  perbapa 
draw  down  a  like  fate  upon  himself?  Or  abuuid  be 
deny  that  higher  and  mare  comprehensive  idea  of  a 
Christian  church  which  he  had  conceived,  and  ill 
which  bis  whole  soul  lived  and  moved?  Luther  did 
not  waver  for  a  moment.  He  had  the  boldness  to  af- 
firm that,  among  (he  articles  on  which  the  Council  of 
Constance  grounded  its  condemnation  of  John  Huso, 
some  were  fundamentally  Christian  and  evangelical. 
The  assertion  was  received  with  universal  astonish- 
ment. Duke  George,  who  was  present,  put  his  hands 
to  bis  sides,  and,  shaking  his  liead,  uttered  aloud  hia 
won («d  curse, 'A  plague  upon  it  I'  Eck  now  gathered 
fresh  courage.  It  was  hardly  possible,  he  said,  that 
Luther  could  censure  a  council,  since  his  grace  tin 
elector  bad  expressly  forbidden  any  attack  upon  coun- 
cils. Luther  remhided  him  that  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance had  not  condemned  all  the  articles  of  Hnu  aa 
heretical,  and  specified  some  which  were  likewise  lo  ba 
found  in  SLAugustioa.  Eck  replied  that  all  were  re- 
jected; the  aente  in  which  these  particular  article* 
were  nnderstood  woa  to  be  deemed  .heretical ;  for  » 
council  could  not  err.  Luther  answered  (hat  no  coun- 
cil conld  crea(e  a  new  article  of  faith ;  how,  then,  could 
it  be  maintained  that  no  council  whatever  waa  snb- 
ject  to  error?  '  Reverend  father,'  refJied  Eck, '  if  you 
believe  that  a  council  regularly  convoked  can  err, 
yon  are  to  me  as  a  hcatlien  and  a  publican'  (JS»pKla- 
tio  EjftUnOiadnuinan  TArtJofforwn  JtthannU  J^ctii  et  D^ 
Uariini  Lutieri  A  iigu$tiaia«i  gam  Upda  capla  Jail  ir 
dU  Jvlii  ad  IblO.  Opera  Luttrri,  Jena,  i,  831).  Such 
were  the  results  of  this  disputation.     It  was  continued 

purgatory,  indulgences,  and  penance  wore  uttered. 
Eck  renewed  the  interrupted  contest  with  Carlstadt; 
Ihe  reports  were  sent,  after  the  solemn  conclusion,  to 
both  universities;  but  all  ttiese  measures  could  lead 
to  nothing  further.  'J'be  main  result  of  the  meelini; 
was,  that  Ijitlier  no  longer  aiknowledsied  the  author- 
ity of  the  lioman  Church  in  matters  of  faith.  At  lirst 
he  had  only  attacked  the  Instructions  given  to  the 
jireachers  of  indulgences,  and  the  rules  of  the  later 
schoolmen,  but  had  expressly  retained  the  decretals 
of  tho  popes ;  then  he  had  rejected  these,  but  with  ap- 
peal to  the  decision  of  a  council:  he  now  emancipated 
himself  from  this  last  remaining  human  authority  also; 
he  recognised  none  but  tliit  of  tlie  Scriptures"  (Ranke, 
ItittorsBfR'fomalim.  Austin's  trinM.,  hk,  ii,  ch.  iii). 
After  the  dispuution,  in  which  Eck's  jiride  of  Intel- 
lect had  been  grievously  wounded,  lie  wrote  (July  S3) 
a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  exhorting  him  to  dls- 
conrage  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  his  pnrfcsaor,  and 
(0  cause  his  boohs  to  he  burned.  Freilerick  repltod 
with  some  delay  and  great  moderation,  and  Carlstadt 
with  bitterness.  A  hitter  controversy  fultowed,  in 
which  KleUncthon  took  part,  and  Eck  got  the  worst 
of  it.  In  Febmer;-,  Ibid.  Eck  also  completed  a  trea- 
tise on  the  priniac)-,  in  which  be  promises  triumphant- 
ly and  clearly  to  confute  Lutbcr*s  assertion  that  "  it 
b  not  of  divine  right,"  "Observe,  reader,"  aays  he, 
"and  thou  shalt  see  that  I  keep  my  word."  Kor  U 
bis  work  by  any  means  devoid  of  learning  and  tal- 
ent. After  obtaining  a  condemnation  of  Luther  from 
the  universities  of  Iduvain  and  Cologne,  Eck  went  to 
\\imo  (1^20)  to  present  his  book  (De  Prtmalu)  to  tha 
]iope,  ami  to  stir  up  feeling  against  Luther.  Ili'  rr- 
tiortstions  animated  the  enemies  of  I,uthcr,  and  (hey 
Dt  length  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  summon  a  con- 
gregation on  the  sul^ect,  which  passed  sentence  of 
condcmnaliou  upon  Luther.  l.eo  X  indiscreetly  uf^ 
pointed  Eck  as  bis  nuncio  for  the  praniiilgation  of  his 
bull  in  Germany.  Klatcl  by  vanity,  Ixk  set  out,  with 
puerile  exultation  to  inflict,  as  he  thonghl,  a  fatal 
blow  on  his  devoted  advcrsar}-.  In  September  bo 
caused  the  bull  to  bo  fixed  up  in  public  places  In  Mds- 


overiy  WM  •Imost  in- 
ut  ia  Swilierland  Ills 

iilamU  were  never  upheld  by  uiy  advocats  of  tnUot 
tr  diitinction  except  himself  ind  Fuber.  He  hub  con- 
frealed  in  ■  long  Hrie*  of  combiU,  daring  >  apace  of 
tawily  jun.  with  all  the  chiafUiiu  of  the  Refonna- 
tinn ;  vid,  Uuogh  he  was  defending  what  we  ire  wont 
t«  cooddor  the  feebler  csuae,  ha  never  defended  it  fec- 
Uj,  uc  Hal  orenhrown  wiLh  ahame."  He  died  Feb. 
8,  IbO.  Hi*  worki  agiinit  Luther  cnibrace  6ve 
i-olameg  (Opera  eonira  LvtliaTim.  Augabarg,  1530-B5). 
Bmdea  this,  and  the  work  De  Primata  alreul;-  loen- 
tisDcd,  Eck  pablished  Enchiridion  Coolrovtrtiarum  (last 
edit.  Cologne,  1600);  Apologia  coatru  Buceram  (Ingoi- 
Hadt,  1&13),  and  olheri.— Hook,  Eccla.  Biog.  iv.  &32 ; 
Sante,  Uial.  nf  Rrformation;  D'Aubigns,  HiMt.  ofRif- 
tntaHoa,  vol.  i ;  Hoabeini,  Ck.  ilitt.  Ck.  iv,  c.  xvi,  >ec. 
i,ch.ii,  j  9,  and  eh.  iii,  §  13  j  Henog,  Reai-Eaegliiop. 
iii,«se«l. 

Eckait  or  Eckhudt  (called  M  :tlir  Ectati),  a 
Draiinican  inonk,  one  of  the  most  |irofuund  thinksTi 
aftbe  Uiddle  Ag«.  Oftbe  time  or  pUcD  of  his  birth 
ve  have  no  remnl.  He  is  lint  mentioned  us  a  teacher 
UtheCollegeof  Sl.Jamea.at  Paris.  Having  gone  to 
Rme,  Hhere  be  received  the  decree  of  D.D.,  he  was 
■ppointtd  ptotinciil  of  SuNon}',  the  appoiiiunent  beipg 
cMiBrmed  by  a  chapter  of  liii  order  held  at  Toulouse 
m  13i>l.  In  1307  ha  was  appointed  vicar-general  of 
BshMnia.  with  power  to  reform  the  Dominican  coo- 
nsts.  We  afterwards  find  him  again  in  Stnuburg, 
piwhjng  in  the  nnnneries,  and  making  acqualnlancei 
mong  the  ■'Urclhrcn  of  the  Free  Sporil."  Having 
preached  in  Cologne,  where  arclibishop  Heinrich  had 
ilr»lv,  in  1322,  condemned  the  Beghards,  Eckort. 
■ho  inciinrd  to  them,  bn)ui;]]t  upon  fainiself  the  dii- 
I>lf»B™  of  the  Cliurch.  Cited  liefore  the  Inquisition 
in  Janury,  1327,  Eckart  disclaimed  heretical  doctrines, 
uJ  prefaised  his  willingness  to  recant  any  inch  that 
could  be  found  in  his  teachings.  A  total  recantation, 
kswertr,  btiag  demanded  of  bim,  hs  refused,  and  In 
aBKqaence  was  condemned  as  a  heretic.  He  ap- 
ptalsd  to  the  pope,  who,  out  of  iB  points  acknowledg- 
td  bir  Bckart,  condenuled  IT  as  heretical  and  the  re- 
maiiidn'  as  suspicious.  Noiwitiisuiidiiig  tliia  cundem- 
uiiai.  Henry  Sum's  aulobiography,  published  in  1B60, 
alh  bio  "Ibe  holy  Uaster  Eckart,"  aiid  praises  his 
'neM  doctrine."  He  died  in  1329.  G>pie)Drhis  ser- 
Bmt  were  preaerreil  in  numerous  mcMiSMrrii^  Eck- 
irt  bu  l<een  claimed  iwth  ty  speculative  pliilneophera 
ud  orthodox  thenlogians ;  both  l>y  I'rot?stant>  and 
Bantui<ii.  He  is  pBrliA)ie  properly  to  be  considered 
ai  Iks  &Iber  of  the  modem  invslical  pantheism.  Ho 
o^lield  the  doctrines  of  the  'Brethn-n  of  the  Free 
Sfiirit,  but  jet  waa  free  from  their  pmclical  abemi- 
tinB,  as  alio  from  their  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the 
Cbircfa  and  to  moral  law.  His  writingx  have  laltorlv 
tiern  collected  bv  Pfcilfer  {IJaii/clit  Af-filiker  drt  W" 
Mr*.  ISiT,  2d  vol.);  tbev  consist  of  110  sermons,  18 
tnalises,  70  these^  and  the  Ubn-  pomUioaam.  Before 
tbii.  (ooia  of  his  sermons  and  short  treatises,  appended  I 
la  Taulst's  collection,  Basle,  1621,  were  the  only  ones  I 
■f  bii  writings  which  were  generallv  accessible.  I 

See  »ichmid.  In  Tkrol.  filad.  u.  Kritii.  (IKS9);  Mi-  ' 
•Bin  J.  tAend.  d-i  Srineri  mar.  <t  potk.  (ftchmids 
fisrf.  car  k  mj/Miiajm'  att-ni.  an  liv  Btcit,  Paris,  I 
1M7>:  Hartrasen,  J/'ufrr  EcivH  (Hamhurg,  1842);  i 
Sdinid,  In  Herxog's  Rfal.Knrjiklopadit.  iii,  63H.  All  I 
Ik  vriten  here  cited  charge  Eckart  with  pHnthi 
ntt.  Butfreget.  in^RUrlri/l/rf.jliff.  rjteo/.  IHM.  I 
^IGl>q.,  and  1X66,  p.  4oS  sq..  publi<hts  a  new  trict  I 
rfEckirt'a,na(finuid  in  Pfeiffcr's  collection,  and  vin- 
&>tif.  bkan  from  the  charge  of  pantheism.  So  also 
Iocs  Bach,  in  JfiaXcr  EeOart.  d.  Vater  d.  ititsrJtai 
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SpemkUim  (Wian,  IBM),  noUced  in  Jakrb,f.  dtuttdia 
Tlieologie,  ISoT,  p.  363. 
ZJckeimann.  Jacob  Christopii  Rudolph,  was 

born  September  6,  17M,  at  Wedendorf,  in  Itlecklen- 
burg-Scbwerin.  In  17ft2  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theologv  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  Danhh 
Church  councillor.  He  died  Uay  6, 1S3U.  He  U  the 
author  of  ErtBimg  oiler  dimJclm  SttUeo  dtt  N.  T. 
(Kiel,  1B06-1SU8,  3  vols.  8vo) :— Joe/  tattriieh  Qbtrtettt 
mil  einer  nam  Kridanou,  (Lub.  and  Leipi.  1786,  8vo): 
— ComptTid.  lAfol.  lAmr.  Ml.  hulor.  (Altono,  1702,  Svo); 
a  German  edition  of  the  same  work,  Hioulb.far  dut 
i^stemut.  Studiun  der  (.laubetuUhre,  in  wliicli  he  de- 
clares that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  are  only  a  popular 
guide  b>  a  real  adoration  of  the  deity,  and  that  what- 
ever ebe  the  Mew  Test,  may  contain  b  to  bo  consid- 
ered true  only  from  an  bislorical  point  of  view  (Alto- 
na.  1801-2,  4  vols.  Bvo) :— frvmrron^  an  dm  uartr- 
giinsl  u.  unscA&li.  groiim  Werlh  der  ll'/omat.  Im- 
Ihert  (Altona,  1817,  Svo),  besides  a  number  of  other 
works,  which  have  been  coliecled  in  G  vols.  Svo,  under 
the  title  of  ThialB^tckt  BtilrSgt  (Altona,  KSOtK)),  and 
in  two  additional  vols.,  t'rmucACe  Schri/ltH  {ibid.  1799, 
IttOO).— Winer,  T^lsD^iKAfl /jVerrUvr;  Kitlo,  fyrAi/iir. 
(Sa,  i,  725;  Grisse,  Allgtm.  LUerarguchichlt,  vli,  StS. 
EcleotiCB,  (1.)  a  sectof  anctont  philosophen,  who 
professed  to  Kkd  (itXiyitv)  from  all  systems  of  phi- 
losophy what  they  deemed  to  Im  true.  The  Etl.  cliii 
were  chiefly  Xeo-Plalomli  (q.  v.),  and  the  philoEOphcrs 
chiefly  irUctfd/rom  were  Pythagoras,  Pljlo,  and  Aris. 
totle.  "This  union  of  the' Arittoti^lian  and  riatonic 
philosophies  was  attempted  flrst  by  Potamo  of  Alexan- 
dria, whoso  principle*  were  taken  up  and  maintained 
by  Ammonius  Saccas.  It  may  be  doulited,  however, 
if  the  title  of  eclec:ics  can  be  properly  given  to  Potamo 
or  Ammonius,  tho  former  of  whom  was  in  fact  merely 
a  Meo-Platonist,  and  the  tatter  ratber  Jumbled  togeth- 
er the  different  sjstems  of  Kreek  philosophy  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Epicurus)  than  selected  the  con- 
sistent parts  of  all  of  them.  The  most  eminent  oftbe 
followers  of  Ammonius  were  Plotinus,  Porpbyiy,  Jam- 
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at  lastliUle  more  than 

ism  with  Christianity"  (/^ay  Cycli^.  Ix,  2G6).     See 

ClemeDS  Alexandrlnns  (Slrmi.  1,  228)  said:  "By 
philosophy  I  mean  neither  tlio  Stole,  nor  the  Platonic, 
nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  the  Aristotelian,  but  whatever 
things  have  been  properly  snid  by  escb  of  these  sects, 
inculcating  justice  and  devout  knowledge— Ufi  u>We 
aeltction  I  cfiil  philotopky."  '^The  sense  in  which  this 
term  Is  used  by  Clemens"  (of  Alexandria),  says  Mr. 
Maurice  {Ator.  tmd  Mrlapigi.  PUI.  11, 1>3).  "  is  obvious 
enough.  He  did  not  care  for  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythag. 
oras,  as  such ;  far  less  did  ho  care  for  the  opinions  and 
conflicts  of  the  schools  which  bore  their  names;  he 
foimd  in  each  hints  of  precious  truths  of  which  he  de- 
sired to  aviiil  him'etf;  ho  would  gather  the  Sowers 
wKlinut  asking  In  what  garden  they  grew,  the  prickles 
he  would  leave  for  thoao  who  had'  a  fancy  for  them. 
Eriecticim,  in  this  seiiso,  seemed  only  like  another 
name  for  catholic  wisdom.  A  man,  conscious  that  ev- 
erything itvnature  and  art  was  given  for  his  learning, 
had  a  right  to  suck  honey  wherever  it  was  to  be  found ; 
lie  woald  And  sweetness  in  it  If  it  was  banging  wilil  on 
trees  and  shrubs ;  he  could  admire  the  elaborate  archi- 
tecture of  the  cells  in  which  It  was  stored.  The  An. 
thor  of  all  good  to  man  had  scattered  the  gifts,  had 
imparled  the  skill  i  to  receive  them  thankfully  was  aa 
set  of  homage  to  him.  But  once  iofo  the  feeling  of 
drv'ti'm  and  gra/ititde,  which  iwlonged  so  remarkably 

Clemen»— once  let  it  be  fiincied  that  the  philosopher 


provideii  for  him,  bat  an  Ingenious  cheni 

pounder  of  various  notDrally  unsociable  ingredients, 

and  the  eclecUcal  doctrine  would  lead  to  more  aeir-con- 
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celt,  woald  be  mora  aniul  and  htuOen  than  my  od« 
of  tbe  sectarbii  elenirnt*  out  of  whkb  it  WM  fiuhiDn- 
ed.  It  would  wiiit  tlie  belief  and  conviction  vihicb 
ilwell,  with  whatever  unaullalile  companlonii,  even  In 
the  iiurrowest  tbeurj'.  Many  of  the  most  vital  ctiir- 
acteriaticB  of  the  Dri|;Iiial  dogma*  would  be  elFaced  un- 
der p.etencB  of  taking  off  their  rough  edjjei  and  fitting 
them  iuto  each  otlier.  In  general  the  ■uperliclulities 
and  formality  of  each  creed  would  be  preMived  in  tbe 

aacrificed"  (Fleming,  VacaiideBi/  of  Fhilatopt^,  a.  v.). 

(2.)  "Modem  eclecticiim  la  conceived  by  aoina  to 
have  originated  with  Bacon  and  Deacartes,  but  Hegel 
may  be  more  properly  coaaidered  ita  founder.  In  his 
I'hiloiopfBi  of  tlUlory  and  other  works  ho  endeavors, 
ainonj;  other  tbingn,  to  point  ont  the  troe  and  false  len- 
denciea  of  philosophic  apecnlation  in  tho  various  a){es 
of  the  worUI ;  but  It  Is  to  the  lucid  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence of  Victor  Couain  (q.  v.)  that  modem  cclccti- 
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called,  may  bost  be  deQned  as  in  eObrt  to  expound,  in 
a  critical  and  sympathetic  at^rit,  the  previous  systems 
of  phi1oBi^>hy.  Its  aim  Is  ta  apprehend  tbe  apecala- 
tivo  thinking  of  past  ages  In  ita  historical  development, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  tome  that  such  ■  method  is  tho 
only  one  itossible  in  our  day  in  the  region  of  meta- 
pbysics"  (Chambers,  Kruydopadiit,  s.  v.). — Murdoch'* 
Mosheim,  CA.  //u(.  bk.  I,  c.  il,  pt.  ii,  eh.  1 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Jlitt.  i,  G58 ;  Mosheim,  Commatiaria,  cli.  i,  g  30.  See 
AMMOMua;  Pi.atokisii. 

Eclipse.  An  eclipse  of  tbo  sun  Is  canacd  by  the 
intervention  of  tbo  moon  when  now,  or  In  conjunction 
with  the  Bun,  intercepting  Ida  light  fVom  llio  earth, 
either  totally  or  partially.  An  eclipse  of  tlie  moon  is 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  tho  earth,  intercepting 
the  sun's  light  from  the  moon  when  fall,  or  In  opposi- 
tion to  Uio  aun,  either  totally  or  partially.  An  eclipse 
ofeittier  luminary  can  only  take  place  when  tbey  are 
within  their  proper  liinili^  or  distances,  from  the  nodea 
or  Intersections  of  Loth  orbits.  A  totul  eclipse  of  the 
'  m  of  her  light  fo 
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in  the  shadow 


whi-reas  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
RUy  iHirticular  place  above  four  minuto*,  when  the 
moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  her  shadow  thickest. 
ScoSi-n;  MooM. 

Xo  historical  notbuof  an  cclipso  occurs  In  the  Bible, 
but  there  are  paivagrs  In  the  prophets  which  contain 
manif^t  allusion  to  tbia  phcnouieuon.  (Comp.  I.ucan, 
I,  510s<i.;  Virgil,  (.Wb^,  1,460;  Curt,  iv,  .1;  £nmg. 
,\7c«i.F.  11.)  They  dcfcrllie  ItinthofolIowinKterms: 
"The  sungoeadown  at  noon,"  "the  eartii  is  darkened 
In  the  clear  dav"  (Amos  vill,  0), "  llic  dnv  shall  bo 
dork"  (Mic.  iii,'e),  -'tbo  light  ahall  not  be  clear  nor 
dark"  (Zech.  xlv,  6),  "tho  sun  shall  be  dark"  (.loel  ii, 
10,  31;  ill,  15).  Samo  of  these  notices  bavo  been 
thought  to  refer  to  eclipaea  that  occurred  about  tho 
time  of  tbe  itspecUvc  compoeitiona :  thus  tiie  date  of 
Amos  nearly  coincides  with  a  total  eclipse  whii'h  oc- 
curred Feb.  9,  B.C.  7M,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem 
shortly  after  noon  (Biuig.  Conm.  inProph.)i  that  of 
Slic:ai  witii  the  eclipse  of  Jime  6,  B.C.  716,  referred  (n 
by  Dionya.  Hal.  il,  M.  to  which  same  perinl  llic  latter 
part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  has  been  asiugned  by 
some.  A  passing  notice  In  Jer.  xv,  9  nourly  coincides 
in  date  witti  tho  eclipse  of  Sept.  BO,  B.C.  0^0,  so  well 
known  from  Herodotus's  account  (I,  T4,  103).  The 
Hebrews  apcm  not  to  have  philosophized  much  on 
ecli|>scs,  which  thev  considered  as  sensible  marks  of 
God's  nnger  (mw  Joel  ii.  Id,  »1 ;  111,16;  J0I1  ix,  7). 
EirkicI  (sxsii,  7>  and  Job  (xxxvi,  B!)  speak  more 
particularly,  that  Gnd  covers  tbe  sun  with  clouds  when 
lie  ileprives  the  cartii  of  Its  light  by  eclipKi>.  These 
piiaaagea,  bowevar.  arc  highly  (Ignrativc,  and  the  lan- 
(■uago  they  preaenl  may  simply  bo  borrowed  from  the 
lurid  look  of  tbe  heavenly  orbs  *a  seen  through  ahaty 
atmoFpherc.     Tet,  when  we  read  that  "the  sun  shall 
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be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,"  wa 
can  hardly  avind  discerning  an  acquaintance  with  th« 
a|)pearance  of  those  luminaries  while  ander  eclipse. 
The  interruption  of  the  sun's  light  canars  him  to  ap> 
pear  black ;  and  Iha  moon,  during  a  total  eclipse,  ex- 
liibiis  a  copper  color,  or  what  Scripture  intends  Iiy  a 
blood  color.  See  AbtroHohv.  The  owe  which  la 
naturally  inspired  by  an  eclipse  in  tho  minds  of  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it  rendered  jt 
a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the  prophetical 
books.     See  Eabthquake. 

The  plagoe  of  darkneas  in  Egjpt  has  been  aicribed 
by  variooa  neologistic  commentators  to  non-mirscDlom 
agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  of  ita  intense  degree, 
long  duration,  and  limited  area,  as  proceeding  fntm 
any  physical  cause,  has  been  given.     See  Pi.AGDEa 

OF  EOI-PT. 

JosephuB  mentions  (Ant,  xvl!,  G,  4  9.  f.)  an  eclipse 
of  liio  moon  as  occurring  on  the  night  when  Herod 
deprived  Matthias  of  the  priesthood,  and  burnt  olivo 
the  seditions  Matthias  and  his  accomplices.  This  la 
of  great  Importance  In  tbe  chronolo;iy  ofHerod'a  reign, 
as  it  Immediately  preceded  his  own  death.  It  has 
been  caUulatcd  as  happening  March  18,  B.C.  4.  See 
HERon  (thr  Gkkat). 

The  daiknosa  iiri  irniroi'  riiv  yqv  of  Matt.  Kxvii, 
45,  attending  the  crnciHxion  has  been  simllariy  attrili- 
uied  to  an  ecllpac.  See  CnuctFiMos  (nr  Christ). 
Pblot!on  of  Tralles,  Indeed,  mentions  an  eclipse  of  In- 
tense darkncar,  and,  beginning  at  nnon,  combined,  he 
Bays,  in  Dithyoia,  with  an  earthquake,  which,  in  the 
uncertain  state  of  oar  chronoloL'v  (see  Clinton's  Fatii 
Aarniini,  Olymp,  2I)!X  more  or  lets  nearly  pynchranliH 
with  tho  event.  Nor  was  the  account  without  re- 
ception in  the  earlj'  Church.  See  tbe  testimonies  to 
that  effect  coUected  by  Wbiston  (Tntimong  qfPibyim 
rindicatfd,  London,  178!).  Origen,  however,  ad  loc. 
(Ijitin  commentary  on  Mat tliew),  denies  the  possibility 
of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  tho  Used  Pafchal 
reckoning  the  mnon  mu<t  have  Iwen  al  out  full,  and 
denying  that  Luke  Kxiil.  45,  b}'  the  words  latoriaSii  a 
i^ioi',  means  to  allege  that  fact  as  the  cause.  The 
genuineness  of  this  commentary  lias  been  Impeached, 
nor  is  ita  tenor  consistent  wilhOrlgen  adv.  C^i.  p.  ^0; 
but  the  argument,  unless  on  such  an  assumptton  aa 
tlist  mentioned  below,  seems  decisive,  and  lias  ever 
since  been  adhered  to.  He  limits  iraanv  riji'  fijv  to 
Judsa.  Dean  Alford  (ad  loc.),  though  without  stating 
hta  reason,  prefers  the  wider  Inter|irelation  of  alt  ths 
earth's  eurfacc  on  which  It  would  naturally  have  Iwen 
day.  That  Phlegon's  darknci^s,  prrreived  ro  intense 
in  Tralles  and  Blthynio,  was  felt  In  Jiidica,  Is  hlphly 
probable;  and  the  evangelbt'a  tei-tin.ony  to  similar 
phenoniena  of  a  rolnrident  darkness  and  earthquake, 
taken  In  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  time, 
gives  a  prolabllity  to  the  suppotitlnn  that  the  former 
spcaksofthoHmocircninalances  as  the  bitter.  Wiepo. 
ler (rtrw. Hgnop. p. 888).  bowevcr.and Dp Bette (Com. 
metit.  on  Matt.)  cimFider  the  year  of  riilcgon'a  eclipse 
on  Impossible  one  for  tho  cradflxkin,  and  re}pct  llmt 
explanation  of  the  darknofs.  1'he  argument  from  the 
duration  (three  hours)  Is  also  of  greiit  force,  for  an 
eclipse  seldom  lasts  In  great  Intensity  more  than  six 
nilnuI<~o.  Tbo  darkness  in  this  Inptunce.  moreover, 
cannot  witli  reason  lie  attribnted  to  an  eelipse,  aa  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  at  tbe  time  of  the  rasaover  (q. 
r.1.  On  tbe  other  hand.  Seyfbrtb  (Cktoiuili^,  Saer. 
p.  .00,  0)  maintains  that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to 
their  fiillowing  the  snn,  had  become  ao  far  out  that  the 
moon  might  possibly  have  been  at  new.  and  thus,  ad- 
mlttlnie  the  year  as  a  poaslhle  epoch,  reri\-esthe  srgu. 
inent  for  the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  houever,  viewa 
this  rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  aa  a  full  account  of 
tbo  darkness,  which  in  Its  deftree  at  Jerusalem  waa 
Mill  pretematunl  (id.  p.  138),  The  pamphlet  of  WhU- 
ton  above  quoted,  ancl  two  by  I>r.  Sykes,  i>is(crfa(to)i 
om  tAt  Eelipt  matHoiKd  is  fliifSoit,  and  D^rmct  of  the 
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bf  Baicr  (Rcgiom.  1718),  EngesUum  (London,  ITSO), 
Fl<iMb«r  (Viub.  leo-i),  Frick  (Lipa.  169i),  Uutb  (Ar- 
giDL  1713),  PsKb  (Vileb.  1GB8),  Paeii«r  (Jena,  1661), 
SchDid  (Jena,  1683),  Soinmel  (Lonaon,  1771),  Tfipfer 
iJui.  16;8).WiedcliDrB  (Heliiut.  10X7).  Zeibicb  (yHi\>. 
ini),  and  in  Uerman  liy  GrauBbeck  (TaUng.  1835). 

Krm  which  propcrlv  mesna  the  nr- 
U  o/q  jt.iwJUf'  (o/ni>.o(iin>,  but  is  alaD  fre- 
qscnllf  «niplnyed  by  ecclrviastical  writen  fur  the 
fraetital  utauura  adopted  in  order  to  i^ve  eflbct  to  a 
dirina  diKpsocation.  The  Jewish  econoiny  iacluded 
•11  ths  detail!  of  rpirjtaal  and  secular  goFeronient, 
tnt  tht  Chrutiiiii  tconoin.v,  belonging  b>  a  '  icingduui 
■oC  of  thii  TorM.'  Iiao  no  ill""t  referenc^to  polUical 
•naDgeinents"    See  DiapE.tiATioB. 

EcthSalB,  a  proclamatJOD  or  formula  of  faith,  in 
(he  form  of  an  edict,  written  by  3eri;Int,  patriarch  of 
QmitiDtinaple.  publiahed  A.D.  G3!)  by  the  emperor 
Heracliui,  to  put  an  end  to  the  troulilcs  occaaiuned  by 
Iba  Eotychian  bereey.  It  prohiUiteil  all  cuntroversiea 
•o  Ibe  qntstlon,  Whether  in  Chriat  there  were  one  or 
two  i^tiitioni  7  though  in  the  ume  edict  the  doctrine 
ef  one  will  was  plainly  inculcated.  A  eoneiderable 
Bimt-cr  of  the  Ea«l:rn  biihops  dcclareil  their  assent  to 
thii  law,  which  was  also  aubmiMively  received  by 
PiTrtiDs,  the  new  patriarch  of  Oiulantlnoplv.  In  the 
W(«t  the  cau  WM  quite  di&rent.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiff. John  IV,  BHembleil  a  council  at  Rome,  A.D.  G29, 
ia  which  the  ectbeeU  wu  rejected,  and  the  Monothe- 
lila  were  condenined  (Mosheim'a  Eceht.  Hut.  N.  Y. 
td.  1,153).  A  copy  of  it  is  ^iven  in  Harduin,  Corn-ilia, 
iii,  791.  See  »Uo  Uiereler,  Ouirch  lliitorf,  i,  §  12B ; 
Hefele,  CatitiaigaMdilt,  iii,  IM  sq.     See  Ecttcu- 

£ciwdO[(iheSiiaDish  term  ror£'gi"''i").  arepnbliii 
ia  South  America.  In  lal.  it  exienils  fmm  1°  2H'  N.  to 
1-  «■  S,  while  in  W.  long,  it  Wretches  from  79°  to  81" 
Kf.  I(  meatures,  therefore,  from  north  tn  eouth  SiiMj 
UO  milei,  and  from  east  to  wtM  nearly  860,  presenting 
•B  area  oC  aboiil  100,000  aquare  milca^  It  iV  bounded 
b?  theUoiUil  Suie*  o('C>i1n(nbia,Braii1,  Peru,  and  the 
PaciSc.  Thepopulation  in  1885  wBaKiTenatl.001,6G1, 
io  which  ihe  aTXge  and  heathen  tiidiana  of  the  eastern 
pmtnu*  were  not  incladed,  although  estimated  at  from 
100,000  ro  ISO.OOO.  Six  cilin  have  a  papulation  of  more 
than  lO.OOa  I'lie  insjority  of  the  population  i)  of  the 
abotigiiial  race,  nprakine  the  Qnichus  or  tome  cognate 
kagnage,  Ecuador,  uniil  the  beginniiii;  of  Ihe  preaeni 
centarr,  belonged  to  tbe  Spanish  viceroyally  of  New 
Gianada,  AfLer  the  establishment  of  the  indepen' 
dnce  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  Ecuador  formed  part, 
oatil  1830,  of  the  federal  republic  of  Colombia.  Since 
mo  it  has  l>een  an  independent  republic.  The  chief 
at«s  are  Qaito,  Ihe  capital,  andOoayaquil,  the  empo- 
riiua  ef  furrl^  trade.  Tbe  government  appears  to 
kave  been  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  United 
Slates  of  Nortb  America,  having  a  preaident  and  vice- 
president,  with  a  Senate  and  a  Hnuio  of  RepresenU- 
tiraa.  All  the  inhabitants  belonK  to  Che  Roman  Cath. 
slic  Church,  which  contains  the  fallowing  dioceses:  1. 
The  aRbbishopric  of  Quito,  e.>tBlilished  aa  an  episcopal 
■ee  ID  1345,  erected  into  an  archliishopric  in  1861 ;  2. 
lb*  biabopric  of  Goajaqnil,  estsblisbed  In  1838 ;  8.  the 
MAapric  of  Kuera  Cuen^.  The  pulillc  extinaa  of  no 
•Oer  religion  ii  allowed  by  tbe  Conatitutinn  of  the 
Kate.  There  were,  in  1855, 277  parochial  and  106  vlce- 
pUDchiit  chnrcbea,  631  secular  priei^ts,  £62  monks  in 
M  and  iOl  nuns  In  II  coDvents.  The  University  of 
Qvto,  eaUbliabed  In  1586  by  tbe  Jesuits,  has  4  enl- 
istee and  aaveral  aeminarlea.  There  were  11  hi^h 
tchoals,  called  eoUegas  or  aeminaries,  and  290  primary 
aebwia,  of  which  30  veie  for  girla.     Nearly  all  the 
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acbolars  were  the  children  of  the  wbltea  and  mulat- 
toes;  the  Indian  populution  grows  up  almost  without 
education.  — ..I^emone  Real-EyKgcl.i^.liaH:  TilavU 
cencio,  Grngrapiia  dc  la  Jltpalrl^cu  del  Hcaador  (N.  Y. 
1858).    (A.J.S.) 

Ed.  i.  e.  "  witness"  (Itar  Heb.  id.  19),  supplied  (ap- 
lurentty  on  tlie  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  and  also  of 
the  Syr.  and  tlie  Arab,  veraiona)  in  tbe  A.  V.  aa  the 
name  of  the  altar  erected  by  tbe  three  tribea  eaat  of 
Jordan  in  commemoration  of  their  adhesion  to  the  oth- 
ers (-loah.  xxii,  34).  The  commonly  received  Hob. 
text  is  liUrallyaa  follows;  "And  the  sons  of  Beulien 
and  the  eons  of  Gad  caUod  tho  altar  [nstlsb  1X1p»^ 
Sept.  ixwvdftaffot  irai  (;jrav,Vul('.  voeairenHa}  ;  for  a 
witness  is  this  [!(^n  t3  "'S,  Sept.  on  /lapnipiuii  ion, 
V'ul);.  tesftmoBSHai],"  etc.,  or  aa  it  ma}'  be  rendered 
(X^p  bcin);  sometimes  used  abeotutely  thus),  "gave  a 
n:im;  to  the  altar,  [sAvin,-],"  etc.  Tho  rIo™  is  un. 
noceasary  (see  Usurer,  rom:ncat,  in  loc.).  for  the  latter 
clause  fumlahea  both  tbo  name  and  the  explanation 
(Keil.ComnKnt.  in  loc.),  I.  e.  "they  named  the  altar  (as 
fallows),  that  '  Tkit  ii  a  inMest,' "  etc.     See  Orbb. 

B'dai(Uoh.  £'der,  l^r.jftiei,  as  often  rendered), 
tbe  name  of  a  tower  (^^3^),  beyond  (nstbnp)  which 
Jacob  flnt  baltoil  between  Betbloliem  and  Ilehron 
(Qen.  ;tiiv,  SI,  Sept  PnJip.Vat.  omits,  Vul«.  >:rfer). 
In  Slic.  iv,  8  (3ept.,Vulg.,  and  A.V.  translate  ttoi^- 
riov,  grtx,  "  flock")  it  is  put  for  tho  neighlmring  vil- 
lage  Itetblehem  Itself,  and  hence  tropically  for  the 
n»'al  line  of  Djvid  as  sprang  thence.  It  parbapa  de- 
rived its  name  flrom  (he  factorhavinglweu  erected  la 
guard  [SCO  lilionoi^]  tlodta,  or  else  from  some  indi- 
vidual of  tho  namo  at  Eder  (q.  v.).  Jerome  (who 
calls  it  larriiAder)  says  it  lay  1000  paces  from  Bcthlo- 
bem  {Ottomail,  s.  v.  Bethlehem),  and  intimates  that  it 

Paeudo-Ion.  in  loc.)  of  tho  birth  of  the  Messiah  on  the 
same  spot  (l.uke  11. 7,  8).  (Soe  Albert,  Dt  turn  Edtr, 
Li|n,  1689.)     See  Betieleiieh. 

BdayotlL     Sec  Talmud. 

Eddy,  Jons  REVHoLDa,  a  Methodist  E^dacopal 
minister,  son  of  Rev.  Auguatiia  Eddy,  was  born  In  X*. 
nid,  Ohio,  Oct.  10. 1839,  obtained  a  liberal  English  ed- 
ucation, and  made  aame  proficiency  in  tbe  clssaics. 
Ho  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  tbe  North-weat  Indians  Conference  in  lBe«. 
After  lillint*  various  appointments  acceptably,  he  ac- 
cepted in  1862  the  cliaplaincv  of  the  72d  Indiana  Regl. 
ment.  He  immedbtely  Joined  his  rvijimenl  at  Mur- 
frcosborough,  I'enn.,  and  commenced  Iiis  laitora  among 
the  Boldiera.  Sunday,  June  21,  he  preached  from  Prov. 
xvi,  32 1  M'edncsdav,  June  24,  during  a  AKbt  lietween 
colonel  iVildcr's  cavalry  brl),'ado  and  a  relxd  force  ho 
wsa  Instantlv  hilled  by  a  shell.— Afm.  nyCon/erenoM, 
1863. 

EdelmaoD,  Joiun:)  CnnisriAs,  an  infldel  Ger- 
man writer,  was  liorn  at  n'eissenfels  in  1698,  and  stud- 
ied thcolon'  "'  ■I'""'  F™™  '"»  )"0"t'>  he  evinced  an 
unsteadiness  of  mind,  wliich  afterwards  led  him,  after 
oscillating  Ijetween  the  different  Christian  denomina- 
tions, to  f.irsaks  them  all  and  become  an  opponent  of 
all  orthodoxy.  He  rejected  the  Chriitian  doctrine,  and 
conslilered  reason  as  a  part  of  the  essence  of  God,  in 
no  way  ditferrnt  from  blm.  For  some  yean  be  ab- 
stained from  all  animal  fbod,  in  order,  as  he  expressed 
it,  not  to  eat  n  part  of  divinity.  He  hod  previously 
taken  part  in  the  translation  of  th"  Bible,  published  at 
Berleburg  (q.  v.).  His  principal  works  are  his  ir»- 
srkidlige  IVakrheitm,  In  wfaicb  he  attempta  (o  prove 
that  no  religion  Is  of  anv  importance:- Woafifaii  ou/- 
grdrrtitm  AmmdU  (1T40,  8vo):_arwl  Hwl  Bdiai 
0741,  8vo);-£a  GSOlieliimt  d.  Vtmmft  (1742,  8vo). 
Ha  Hnally  went  to  Berlin,  where  Friedrich  II  tolerated 
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bli  pnwQce  OD  the  plea  that  be  hid  to  pat  op  with 
manj  other  (bola.  Kdelminn  died  in  Berlin  Feb.  19, 
17G7.  A  *electtDn  of  bia  work*  ippeired  at  Berne  In 
1B47  (AiuviiM  QUI  A'.'(  Schriflm). 

"What  EJelmiinn  wished  WM  notbinK  new;  af- 
ter the  manner  of  all  adherents  of  Illtuniniim,  be 
withed  to  reduce  ell  poaitive  religions  to  natural  re- 
ligion. The  positive  heatheniah  religions  etantl,  to 
him,  on  a  lei'el  mitb  Judaism  and  Chriatianity.  He  ii 
more  Just  toHards  beatbeniam  than  towards  Jndaiim, 
and  mors  just  tnwiirda  Judaism  Chan  towards  Chria- 
tianitf.  Everything  positive  in  religion  b,  as  inch, 
Buperatitian.  Christ  waa  a  mere  man,  whoa*  chief 
merit  consists  in  the  struggle  against  superstition. 
What  lie  taught,  and  what  he  was  anxious  for,  no  one, 
hovrover,  may  attoiDpt  to  learn  Trom  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  inasmnch  as  these  were  forged  aa  late 
18  the  time  of  Constantlne.  All  which  the  Chnrch 
teiehea  of  his  divinity,  of  his  merits,  of  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holj'  Spirit,  la  absurd.  There  is  no 
rule  of  truth  liut  reaeon,  and  it  nunifesla  ita  truths  di- 
rectly Uy  a  peculiar  sense.  Whatever  this  senie  says 
Is  true.  It  is  this  sense  which  perceivea  the  world. 
The  reality  of  everything  which  exists  is  God.  In 
the  proper  sense  there  can,  therefore,  not  exist  any 
athebt,  liecause  every  one  who  admits  tlie  reality  of 
the  world  admits  also  the  realit)-  of  God.  God  is  not 
a  person,  least  of  all  are  there  three  persons  in  God. 
If  God  be  the  substance  in  all  Cbe  phenomena,  then  It 
follows  of  itself  that  God  cannot  be  thought  of  withont 
the  world,  and  hence  tliat  the  world  has  no  more  hail 
an  origin  than  it  will  have  an  end.  One  may  call  the 
world  the  body  of  God,  the  shadow  of  God,  the  son  of 
God.  The  spirit  of  God  is  in  all  that  exists.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  ascribe  inspiration  to  epedal  peraona 
only ;  every  one  ought  to  ho  a  Christ,  a  prophet,  an 
Inspired  man.  The  human  spirit,  Iwing  a  breath  of 
God,  does  not  perish ;  our  spirit,  separated  trom  its 
body  by  dcath,enlera  into  a  connection  with  some  oth- 
er body.  Thiis  Edelmann  tanght  a  kind  of  metempsy- 
chosis. What  he  taught  had  l>ecn  thoroughly  and  in- 
genlously  aaid  in  France  and  England ;  but  from  a 
German  tbeologbii,  and  that  with  such  eloquent  coarse- 
ness, with  such  a  mastery  in  expatiating  in  blsaphemy, 
such  tilings  wero  unhesrd  of.  But  as  yet  the  faith  of 
the  Chnrch  was  a  power  in  Germany  1"  (Kshnif,  Ger. 
man  Proleilaolitm,  Lk.  i,  chap,  ii,  §  !).  An  autobiog- 
raphv  of  Edchiiann  wis  publuhed  by  Klose  (Berlin, 
l(H9).  Seo  Ptatje,  ffutor.  A'aeA/wi/en  (Hamb.  1755, 
8va):  El^tcr.  Manfrvngm  on  Edrlmana  (Clausthal, 
1S3U) ;  Ilursc,  U'utorg  of  RatumalUm,  ch.  v. 

I:'den(lleb.  tt/.),tbenanM  of  three  places  and  of 

1.  "The  garden  of  Edbs"0"!S,  ifc.'^jAf,  ond  bo  Sept. 
rpu^q.Vulg.  voliiplat)  la  the  most  ancient  and  venera- 
ble name  in  geoomphy,  the  name  of  the  first  district 
of  the  earth's  surface  of  which  human  beings  could 
have  any  knowle<lge. 

I.  The  Xiimr The  word  Is  found  In  the  Arabic  as 

well  as  in  the  Uetirew  langUBgc.  It  is  explained  1>y 
Fiiuzabadi,  in  bis  celebrated  Arable  lexicon  (Kumtu), 
as  signif^'ing  drtighl,  leadtmta,  larrlintu  (see  Morren, 
in  fSiliab.  Biblieal  Cabinft,  xi.  2,  4t<,  -<!>).  Major  Wil- 
ford  and  prnfessor  Wilson  find  ita  elements  in  the 
Sanscrit.  The  Greek  ifcovq  is  next  tn  Identical  with 
it  in  both  sound  and  sense.  It  occurs  in  three  places 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  12;  Ezek.  xxvii,  23;  Amos  i,&)  as  the 

Ellen  of  tlds  article.  Of  them  we  have  no  ccrti^n 
knowledKO,  except  that  the  latter  instance  points  to 
the  neighborliood  of  Damascus.  In  these  cases  U  is 
ptdnted.  m  the  Hel>rew  text,  with  lioth  syllables  short 
Cil'}:  but  when  it  is  applied  to  the  primitive  seat  of 
n,  the  first  syllable  is  Ioul'.    The  piKSSges  in  which 
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chief,  because  they  east  light  upon  the  pilmeval  temii 
"  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Kden,  and  her  de» 
ert  like  the  garden  of  Jehovah."  "Thou  hast  been  N 
Eden,  the  garden  of  God."  "All  the  trees  of  Eden, 
thatwerein  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him."  "Thb 
land  which  was  desolate  is  become  like  the  garden  of 
Eden"  (Isa.  Ii,  Si  Eiek.  xxviil,  13,  xxii,  9,  16,  18', 
xxxvl,S6;  Joelli,S).  All  this  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  AA*  was  a  tract  ofconntry,  and  that  In  the  most 
eligiliio  part  of  it  was  the  ParadiK,  the  garden  of  all 
delights,  in  which  the  Creutor  was  pleased  to  pisce  hil 
new  and  pre-eminent  creature,  with  the  inferior  lie. 
ings  for  his  sustenance  and  solace.     See  GaRpen. 

The  old  translators  appear  to  have  baited  between 
a  mystical  and  Uleral  Interpretation.  The  word  pX 
is  rendered  by  the  SepL  as  a  proper  name  in  three  pas- 
sages only,  Gen.  ii,  8, 10 ;  iv,  16,  where  it  is  reprrient- 
ed  by  'Eiiii.  In  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  In. 
II,  3,  it  ia  translated  TpBfii.  In  the  Vulgate  it  never 
occurs  as  a  proper  name,  but  is  rendered  "Boiaptaf," 
"ioCHi  mlig^aiii,"  or  "deticia."  The  Targum  of  On- 
kelos  gives  it  uniformly  'py,  and  In  the  Pcsliito  Syr- 
lac  It  Is  tho  same,  with  a  slight  variation  in  two  pas- 
sages.    See  Para  DISK. 

II.  AiUtco/ i>ucrip(ian.— The  following  is  a  aimplo 
translation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  Adamic  Paradise  (Gen.  ii,  8-17).     See  GCMBSU. 
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III,  i  V,  16,  the  few  following,  of  which  we  transcribe  the 


eating  of  iblliou  IhaTt  surely  die."        ' 

The  garden  of  Paradise  is  hers  said  to  be  to  the  east, 
i.  e.  in  tlic  eastern  part  of  the  tract  of  Eden  (see  Gee«- 
nius,  litb.  I.er.  s.  v.).  The  river  which  flowed  through 
Ellen  watered  the  garden,  and  thence  branched  off 
into  four  distinct  streams.  The  fir^t  problem  tn  be 
solved,  Chen,  is  this:  To  tind  a  river  which,  at  soma 
stage  of  ita  course.  Is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of 
which  are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  at 
these  rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  Peratb  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  wliich  omits  them  ia 
worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor  diflcr- 
ences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been  framed 
with  regard  to  the  explanation  of  the  above  description 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise  naturaUy  divide  Ibemselvea 
into  two  claascs.  The  first  class  includes  all  those 
which  place  the  main  river  of  the  garden  of  Eden  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Euphntea  and  Tigris,  and  in- 
terpret the  names  Pison  and  Gihun  of  certain  poniotu 
of  these  riversi  the  second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in 
the  hi;;h  Uble-land  of  Armenia,  the  A-uitful  parent  of 
many  noble  streams.  These  theories  have  iKcn  sup- 
ported by  most  learned  men  of  all  nation^  ofnllageji, 
ond  representing  everi-  shade  of  theological  belief;  but 
there  is  scarcely  one  which  ia  not  liased  in  some  degree 
upon  a  forced  inlerpretstion  of  the  words  of  the  nam- 
ttve.  Those  who  contend  that  the  united  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  i>  the  "  river"  which  "goeth 
forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,"  have  commit- 
ted a  faUi  error  in  neHlectjng  the  true  mesning  of 
KS^,  which  ia  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river  from 
Its  source  dntrnteardi  (comp.  Eiek.  xlvii,  1).  Follow- 
ing the  gaidance  which  this  word  sui^ies,  the  d» 


I*  riM  in  Eden 

i>  diTid«l  iiiU 


irinchu,  the  i 


■ruian  t*kiO|;  plwe  either  in  tlie  ijardrn  or  bIUi  Icuv- 
K:  0.  If  tbii  be  the  cue,  )be  Tigrii  and  Euphrstai 
U&tfr  junction  cuinot,  in  this  poaition  of  tbc  gBrden* 
la  tun  of  the  four  bnoches  in  question.  But,  thougb 
ibry  biv*  ■Tiiided  thii  irror,  tbe  Cheariati  of  tl 
rk*i  have  gencraiij  been  driTen  into  onotbe 
lit  leu  dotnictivt.  Looking  for  tbe  true  aite  of  Eden 
in  dit  hJ^hiaiHU  of  Armenia,  new  tha  •ouKCa 
Tvib  and  Eaphnte*,  and  appIjiiiK  the  naniea  Piaon 
ui  Giboa  to  aome  one  or  other  of  tbe  riven  whicb 
qtfiiE  fnm  tbe  HnH  mgioD,  tbejr  btve  been  compelled 
It  andify  the  meaning  o 
pn  ta  Bt^X"  B  Mn«  which  is  Karcet;  suiiported  liy 
i  nngle  p3S»j;e.  In  no  instance  ia  C9t*>  (lit.  "bead") 
■p;iUed  to  the  HiinT  of  a  river.  On  several  occasJong 
(nnp.  Jndg.  vii,  IG;  Job  i,  17,  etc.)  it  is  used  of  the 
ilMMhineiiti  into  which  tbe  main  body  of  an  army  ia 
diridn],  and  analog;  therefore  loads  to  the  conclusion 
thii  D™it'^  denotes  the  "brmncbes"  of  the  parent 
ttioin.  There  are  other  difflcoltiee  in  the  di'taila  of 
tW  Mitral  theories  xhiih  may  be  obsticlca  to  their 
nitire  recrption,  lint  it  i>  manifest  that  no  theory  which 
bill  to  •aiL^fy  the  alHive-mentianed  condiiioni  can  he 
■Jlaasd  t«  tike  lt>  place  among  thiniis  that  are  prolia- 
lil».  What,  then,  is  the  river  which  goes  fi>rth  fhtm 
Elm  to  water  the  R^nlen?  is  n  question  which  has 
(Aei  been  uked,  and  still  nalta  for  ■  MW  aatufiutory 

Ot  «uth  was  the  aoarce  from  which  the  foar  rivers 
iawri  was  the  opinion  of  Josephns  (.-tnr.  i.  I,  U)  and 
Jahmnn  Dimaaoenus  {Dc  Orliod.  Fid.  ii,  9).  It  was 
iln  .Sial  tl-.lrab,  according  to  those  who  place  the 
ordcn  of  E  Icn  below  the  Junction  of  tl»  Tigris  and 
Enpbrjtes,  am!  their  can}FCture  would  deserve  consid- 
niien  were  it  not  thai  this  stream  cnnnot,  with  any 
d'Cn*  of  propriety,  be  said  tn  rise  in  Eden.  By  (hose 
■hortfcrihe  position  of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
Bi-uia.  the  "river"  from  which  the  four  stnams  di- 
*'r,;i  14  roDccivei)  to  mean  "a  collection  of  apringi," 
*r  a  wctl-watcred  district.  It  U  scarcely  necessary  to 
uy  that  ihia  slipiiAcation  of  ^ro  (miiar')  is  without 
iianUfl;  anil  even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circum- 
luof,  be  made  to  adopt  it,  such  a  signiflcution  is,  In 
il>>  pm^at  instance,  (occlnded  by  the  &ct  that,  what- 
•m-  Boning  we  may  aaslitn  lo  the  word  in  ver,  10, 
RBM  be  CBtentially  the  same  as  that  which  it  has 
9  the  bllowing  verses,  in  which  it  is  sufficiently 
'i>^iK.  Sickler  (Augostl,  Tiroi.  itimaliehnyi,  i,  ]), 
■■|ii«iiig  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  mvth,  solves 

***  c/ li^DorBnce.  The  "rlver^*  was  the  Csispian  Sea, 
•kill  ia  bis  apprehr^niion  was  an  immense  stream 
fm  tbe  cast.  Ilertbeau,  applying  the  geu^^phical 
bnlalge  of  the  ancienta  as  a'test  of  that  of  the  He- 
krni.  arrivod  at  Ihe  same  conclusion.  OD  the  ground 
■^  (II  the  poople  aoothorthe  Armenian  and  Pcnian 
M(llan.l8  place  the  dwelling  of  the  god; 


dthai 


1  of  the  Israelites  (Knobvl, 
"iwsa).  nui  oe  allows  tha  four  rivers  of  Eden  to 
^*rt  bfvn  imI  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined, 
■•nmt  nhich  honndeil  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
Sill.  Tha  modem  Lake  Van,  or  perhaps  the  ancient 
amm  of  which  thia  is  now  the  representative,  ap- 
nn  la  bo  (he  only  body  of  water  in  this  vicinity  bd- 
-vmaL,'  to  tbe  Mosaic  description.  Nor  will  It  do  to 
■Kd«  that  in  former  ages  great  changes  had  taken 
"^c,  which  have  ■■>  dlsgnised  the  rivers  in  qutstion 
te  ibeir  oBonc.  connection,  and  identity  are  not  now 
m«*U(i  far  two  of  tbe  riven,  at  least,  remain  to 
■Us  lay  anantlill;  tha  sMie  as  in  all  birtoric  limes, 
•a4  Hi  wbdi*  ■acTBllVB  of  Hoaei  is  evidently  adapted 


3  EDEN 

to  tbe  geagra{riiy  as  it  aiiated  in  his  own  day,  being 
constantly  couched  in  the  piftent  Itnit,  and  in  terma 
of  well-known  reference  as  landmarks.     See  Sivbb. 

Some,  ever  ready  to  use  the  knife,  have  nnhesila- 
tingly  pronouDCul  the  whole  iwirative  to  be  a  spnriona 
interpolatiop  of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Jfn. 
nod  Mot.  Ctot.  p.  1S4).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the 
wonls  are  not  mere  unmeaning  Jargon,  and  demand 
explanation.  Ewald  (fiescA,  i,  331,  Bofr)  affirms,  and 
we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  tbe  tradition  origi- 
nated in  the  tar  East,  and  that  in  tbe  course  of  its  wan- 
derings the  original  names  of  two  of  the  rivers  at  least 
were  changed  to  others  with  whicb  the  Hebrews  were 
better  acquainted.  Hartmann  rORSnls  it  as  a  product 
of  tha  Babylonian  or  Persion  period.  Luther,  reject- 
ing the  forced  interpretations  on  which  the  theories  of 

garden  remaineil  under  the  guardianship  ol  angels  till 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  nnd  that  its  Bite  was  known  to 
tbe  descendants  of  Adam ;  but  that  by  the  flood  all 
trocei  of  it  were  obliterated.  But,  as  before  remark- 
ed, the  narrative  la  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
tliattlie  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  still  exist- 
ing In  the  time  of  the  bistorian.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Is 
part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  doctimrnt  (Iklurren, 
Kusenmllller's  G<ogr.  i,  92).  The  conjecture  is  beyond 
criticism ;  it  la  equally  incapable  of  proof  or  disproof, 
and  has  not  much  probability  to  recommend  it.  The 
effects  of  the  flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries, 
and  altering  tbe  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too 


le  knoH 


0  allow 


y  infer* 


(See  below.) 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  ot  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which  assign 
its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that  it  siir- 
'hole  earth,  while  Johnnnes  Tostatus  re- 
a  circuinfenince  of  thirty-six  or  forty 
miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend  over  Syria, 
.rabin,  and  Mesopotamia.  But  cf  speculations  like 
liese  tliero  is  no  end. 
III.  Ideatificalitmi  oflht  Silt.—U  would  be  difficult, 


e  wholi 
rhich  has  si 


o  find  a 


ubjec 


iteil,  and  at  the  si 
pletely  baffled  conjecture,  as  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
three  continents  of  the  Old  World  liave  lieen  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  aenrch  ;  from  China  to  the  Canary 
Isles,  from  tlic  Klountiiina  of  tlieMoon  tu  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  lociility  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  description  of  tho  lirst  bIhhIg  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  great 
riven  of  Euiope,  Asia,  and  Africa  huvs  in  turn  done 

remains  nothing  but  the  Kew  World  wherein  the  i 


■  theo 


iiuself  in   the 


nioat  diificult  qucal 
of  the  exuct  geographical  pu>iti»n  of  Kden  dis- 
itions  innumerable  have  been  written.  Many  au- 
thors have  given  descriptive  lists  of  them,  with  argn- 
ind  against  each.  The  most  convenient 
presentation  of  tlieir  reepeclivo  outlines  lias  licen  re- 
duced to  a  tabuhitcd  fbrm.  with  ample  illustrations,  by 
tho  Kev.  N.  Itlorren  (annexed  to  hia  transltilioii  of  tlia 
ounger  KosenmllUer's  HihHctd  Gr.ijmph!i  -fC-airal 
\na.  p.  91-98,  E-linb.  1H.T6).  Ilo  reduces  them  to  ulna 
principal  theorico,  us  follows  (num>>ercd  as  in  tho  ful- 
■  nine  table  i  comp.  Kaliscb,  Uctm  i,  p.  100  aq.) 

i.  The  opinion  whicli  flxos  Eden  in  Armrnia  we 
iVB  placeil  first,  lii-cnusc  it  is  that  which  Inis  obtained 
[Mt  general  support,  and  saema  neari^st  tbe  truth. 
(See  No.  vi.)  For  If  we  may  suppose  that,  while  Cain 
■ed  Ki  the  East  (Gen.  iv,  16),  the  posterity  of  Seth 
ainnl  in  the  neightiorhood  of  tho  primeval  seat  of 
ikinil,  and  that  Noah's  ark  rested  not  very  far  from 
the  pUce  nf  his  former  abode,  then  Mount  Ararat  in 
:nnnecUng  polntlietween  the  onte- 
dUuvbn  and  post-dilnvian  worlds  (Gen.  vlll,4),^d 
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th«  mines  of  the  Pbrat,  HIddekel,  etc.,  vauld  readily 
be  given  la  rivera,  which,  after  the  great  deluge,  feem- 
ed  t^  flow  in  channels  somewhat  corresponding 
Paradisiacal  streams.  The  opinion  in  qiiesllDn  was 
llrst  si'slGinatically  pra|xiunded  by  Reland,  and  is  lield 
liy  Calnict,  and  by  his  AmcrlcaD  editor,  Prof.  Koliin- 
■on,  who,  however,  undoratandu  iiy  Cush,  Chusielan. 
Prof.  Stuart  takes  the  I^shon  for  the  Kur,  and  Cush 
for  Cushi-Capcoch,  i.e.  the  northern  partof  tiie  region 
l>etween  tlie  Caspian  lAke  ond  the  Persian  Golf  (//ei. 
Chretl  on  Gen.  ii,  10  14).  The  Cossni,  whom  Itslunl 
finds  in  Cusii,  lived  near  Media.  In  the  ttwt  now  call- 
ed Dilem,  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sen.  Link  takes 
the  Gihon  for  the  Cur  or  Cyrua,  and  Cuih  f<)r  the  Cau- 
casus, Verlirugge  coincides  witli  Iteland,  exeunt  that 
be  takes  the  Glhon  to  bo  the  Gyndes,  which  flawed 

Ii.  This  opinion  was  most  et^ibaratelf  defended  by 
Huet,  bishop  of  Avranclies ;  but  It  is  also  maintained 
by  Calvin,  Bochart,  Walla,  Steph.  3Iorinus,Vanl,  etc. 
Hales  WHS  of  this  sentiment  In  the  llrst  edition  of  his 
Chmaology,  but  in  the  second  be  follows  the  opinion  of 
KeUniJ.  The  Shat  el-Amli  is  the  name  of  the  united 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  nndTi,^is.     AInswnrth  hbv^, 

selves  into  tlie  gulfatthis  period  (in  ancient  timei')  liy 
several  distinct  months,  of  wliich  the  flrst  or  i^eatest 
was  at  Teredon,  tin  Ostium  Tigris  Occidenlale  of  Ptol- 
emv,  and  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ruplirates,  according  to 
Nearchus ;  the  second  »aa  the  Pssitigris  of  Pliny, 
probably  tbe  Shat  el-Aral),  and  the  Ostium  Tigris  Ori- 
entals of  the  Alexandrian  geographer."  Cusii  tliey 
compare  nitb  the  Cutha  of  S  King^,  xvii,  !4 ;  and  Hav- 
ilali  with  the  Chaulatuoi  of  F.ratostlienea  in  Stmlio, 
:cvl,  TCT.  Grotius  thinks  tlie  Pishon  is  the  Paalligris, 
and  the  Gihon  the  Nahr  Ualikah,  or  the  Chaboms. 
Ilottinger  agrees  with  Grotius  as  to  the  Pishon,  but 
takes  tlie  Gilion  for  the  Nalir  Sura.  Ilopkinson  makes 
the  Piahoii  and  Gihon  to  be  Die  two  cannla  of  the  Eu- 

iii.  Tlis  celebrated  GBttlngen  professor,  J.  D.BIichoe- 
Ib,  originated  this  hypothesis,  though  he  la  doubtful  as 

nich  him,  onlv  he  understands  the  Hiddekel  to  In  tho 
Indus,  and  takes  the  Pishon  for  the  Phasis.  Cush  is 
fuuod  by  Hicliaelis  in  tlie  n:iiiie  of  the  city  Cath  or 
Catiif.  tiio  nncirnt  capital  of  Cliowrasmia,  on  Hid  Oiub 
or  Jihiin,  near  the  litc  of  B.ilkli.  lie  refers  to  Quint. 
Cunius  as  speaking  of  the  Cusiei  orCuritaui  beinn  in 
Bactria  upon  tho  Oxus.  Wahl  sees  Gush  in  the  Khou- 
sti  of  Moses  of  Chorene.  inoiining  tbe  large  provincn 
between  the  Casi^an  and  IVr-iiin  Seas,  as  far  as  tlie 
Indus  and  Oxaa.  Tlie  luiid  of  Havilah  Miclmelis 
connects  with  llie  Iriiie  of  Cbwnliski  or  Chwalbuw'', 
from  whom  the  Itussbins  rati  tho  Caspian  Sea  the 
Chwalinskoie  More. 

Iv.  This  tlieor\-  has  been  prnposcd  by  tlio  eminent 
Orientalist  Von  Hammer.  'Ibe  Sihon,  he  says,  rises 
near  the  biwn  of  Cha.  and  compasses  tho  land  of  Ibih, 
(amoUR  for  tho  gold  and  precinni  stones  of  Turkl-tm. 

T.  That  Paradise  was  in  Sgria  was  the  opinion  of 


the  voiuuiinous  Le  Clerc.  in  hia  valuable  Commentary. 
Uavilih  li  the  tract  mentioned  In  1  Sam.  xr,  T.    Cush 

'  is  Cassiotis  or  Mount  Cusius,  near  Seleucin  in  Syria. 

j  This  opinion  is  shared  by  Lskeniaeber,  wli'i.  houcvcr, 
takes  the  Pishon  to  be  the  Jordan.  Heidegger  thinks 
tile  Jordan  was  the  great  river  of  Paradise,  an  idea 
adopted  liy  the  paradoxical  Uardooin,  in  his  /^nmrtus 
ic  Pling't  KM.  Hiit.  lib.  \i.  Others,  wlio  place  Eden  In 
Arabia  Feli.\,  transform  the  Pishon  into  the  Penian 
Gulf,  and  the  Gihon  Into  tho  Bed  Sea. 

vi.  Thia  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  opinion  of  any, 
being  found  in  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  1,  3),  and  in  several 
of  the  fathers.  e.g.TlieophilnaAutol.ii,S4i  P.piphan. 
(A>^.ii,C(>);  Phiioftorgus  in  Nicephor.  J/i(t.iiVci.lx, 
10,  tliough  the  latter  Ukes  the  Pishen  for  the  Indian 
river  Hyposia.  The  editor  of  Cnlmet  obsen'cs  that 
"the  inhabitants  ofthe  kingdom  of  Goiam  cull  tlie  Kile 
the  Gihon."  Cosh  is  naturally  taken  for  £thio]>iB. 
This  view  Is  embraced  by  the  celebrated  Gesenius,  with 
the  exception  that  lie  ninintains  the  Pislion  to  be  tlia 
Indus  1  in  this  ho  is  followed  in  the  vanin  by  Prol- 
Ilnsh,  who  likewise  observes :  "  This  view  of  tho  sub- 
ject, it  is  admitted,  reprciteiits  tlie  ancient  Eden  bb  a 
very  widely  extended  territory-,  reaching  from  the  In- 
dus on  the  ea"t  to  the  Kile  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
thewest,  and  including  the  intennediste  countries.  If 
the  view  above  given  of  the  t«pugro|ihy  of  Eden  bo 
corrcrt,  it  will  \Ji  seen  that  it  embraced  llie  fairest  por- 
tion of  Asia,  lexides  ■  part  of  Africa,  comprising  tho 
countrica  at  prci^tnt  known  as  Cabul,  Persia,  Ariiienin, 
Kurdistan,  Syria,  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  E.  y|rt.  Tho 
garden,  however,  which  is  said  to  have  lieen  'east- 
ward hi  Eden,'  was  probably  Eitusted  Fomewhero  in 
the  neighborhinod  of  the  Enphraten,  |ierhaps  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Babylon,  a  region  nearer  its  eastern 
than  its  western  limits)  but  the  exact  |)osition  it  Is 
apparently  vain  to  attempt  to  determine.''  Amon|; 
the  most  thorough  scbotara,  the  mutest  leemi  now  to 
lie  mainly  between  this  view  and  that  in  Ko.  1. 

vii.  Captain  M*ilford,  veil  known  forliis  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  IlindA  antiquities,  advanced  the  pres- 
ent view,  as  being  foundeil  upon  the  Imlian  Puranaa 
(^AtiiUii:  RtJfarria,  vi,  4.n5,  Ijind.  edit.).  It  was  part- 
ly adopted  by  a  late  ingenious  Init  fanciful  writer,  Mr. 
C.  Taylor,  editor  of  Cnlmeft  Dielianary,  wlio,  however, 
mokes  the  Pishon  tho  Kilsb ;  the  Gihon,  the  western 
brani-h  of  the  Oxus ;  tbe  Hiddekel,  the  eastern ;  and 
the  I'hrat.  the  Klrniend. 

viii.  This  and  tho  following  are  givei 
of  the  views  of  the  modem  German  school  of  in 
which  regards  tbe  whole  narratii'c  as  a  mylh,  similar 
to  the  Greek  tnulitinn  of  the  Hcsperides.  the  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  etc.  Philip  Hiittmaii  is  the  author  of 
tlie  hy  pot hchis  under  the  pivsent  number.  The  Pishon 
he  compares  with  tlic  DeFynga,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  the  most  considerable  river  of  Indu  east 
of  the  Ganges.  Ava  was  early  known  as  a  rrgion  of 
cold ;  and  nn  anonymous  geocrapher,  in  Hudson's  col- 
lection, vol,  iii,  speaks  of  the  Eville  or  EvUni  as  being 
near  the  Sriies  or  Chinese. 
ix.  Anolbsr  neologicnl  theory  —  the  author.  A,  T. 
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Haitmann,  who  looks  upon  the  deaerlption  u  a  prod- 
act  of  the  itabytonish  or  PenUo  period.  The  idea  of 
Eden  being  the  far-famed  vale  of  Ca*bmere  bad  been 
anticipaWd  by  Herder  In  hit  work  on  the  History  of 
Mankind.  Appropriate  accounts  of  Caahmere  may  be 
found  in  the  travels  of  Bumeg  and  JacqaemcDt. 

Huny  oftha  Orientals  think  Cbat  Faradiu  waa  in 
the  island  nf  Serendib  or  Ceylon;  while  the  Greeka 
place  it  at  Bctti-Eden,  an  Lebanon. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  opinlona  that 
hare  been  propounded ;  yet,  though  many  mora  mi^t 
be  added,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  most  oF  them  have 
much  in  vommon,  and  differ  only  in  acme  of  the  de- 
tailA.  To  enumerate  the  vsgariei  of  German  and  oth- 
er vritera  on  this  subject  would  be  endleas,  (See 
Kitto's  Scriplare  Landi,  p.  IS.)  The  fact  Is  that  not 
one  of  them  answers  to  all  the  conditians  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  remarked  that  this  difficulty  might 
have  been  expected,  and  is  obviously  probable,  from 
the  geological  cbangea  that  may  have  taken  place,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Deluge.  This  re- 
mark would  not  be  applicable,  to  the  enlent  that  la 
necessary  for  the  argument,  except  upon  the  supposi- 
tion before  mentioned,  that  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
book  of  Geneais  consist  of  primeval  documents,  oven 
antediluvian,  and  that  this  ii  one  of  them.  There  is 
reason  to  think,  however,  that  nacs  tie  Deluge  the  (ace 
of  the  country  cannot  have  undergone  any  ciiange  ap- 
proaching to  what  the  hypothesis  of  a  posb-dilnvian 
composition  would  require.  But  we  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  principal  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  Deluge,  the  "  breaking  op  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  depp,"  was  a  anbaidence  of  a  large  parlor  parts 
of  the  land  between  the  Inhabited  tract  (which  we  ven- 
ture to  place  in  E.  long,  from  Greenwich.  30°  to  60°, 
and  N.  lat.  20°  to  10=)  and  the  sea  which  lay  to  the 
south,  or  an  elevation  of  the  bed  of  that  sea.  See 
Dbi-uoe. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  gather  (tnim  the  Scriptnral  de- 
Bcription,  Eden  was  a  tract  of  countri',  the  Rnest  imug- 
inable,  lying  probably  between  the  86th  and  the  *Oth 
degree  of  N.  latitude,  of  aucb  moderate  elevation,  and 
so  adjusted,  wiih  respect  to  mountain  ranges,  and  wa- 
teisheda,  and  forests,  as  to  preserve  the  most  agreeable 
and  salubrious  conditions  of  temperature  and  all  atmos- 
pheric changes.  Its  surface  mast  therefbre  have  been 
conslaatly  diversiJiedby  bill  and  plain.  In  the  5nest 
part  of  this  land  of  Eden,  the  Creator  had  formed  an 
enclosure,  probably  by  rocks,  and  forests,  and  rivers, 
and  bad  filled  It  with  eveiy  product  of  nature  condu- 
cive to  u^e  and  happiness.  Due  moisture,  ofboth  the 
ground  and  the  air,  was  preserved  by  the  streamlets 
from  the  nearest  hilhi,  and  the  rivulets  from  the  more 
distant;  and  such  streamlets  and  rivulets,  collocted 
acconting  to  the  levels  of  the  surrounding  country  ^ 
("  it  proceeded  from  Eden")  flowed  off  afterwards  in  | 
four  larger  streams,  each  of  which  thus  became  the  i 
source  of  a  great  river.  { 

Here,  then,  in  the  south  of  Armenia,  alter  the  ex-  ' 
plication  we  have  given,  it  may  seem  tho  most  suita- 
ble to  look  for  the  object  of  our  eiplontion,  the  tile  of 
Paradi^E.. 

That  the  Hiddekel  (this  name  ia  said  to  be  atill  in 
Dse  among  the  tribes  who  live  npon  ita  banks — Col. 
Chesnfly,  Erp.  to  T^/ri)  and  Euphraln,  i,  18)  is  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Phrath  the  Euphrates,  has  never  been 
denied,  except  by  those  who  assume  that  the  whole 
narrative  in  a  myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and 
was  adapted  by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical 
notions.  As  the  former  U  the  nime  of  the  great  river 
by  which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x,  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  nuiformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  Old  ' 
TcsLimcnt,  there  seems  no  rejison  to  suppose  that  the 
appellations  in  Gen.  ii,  14  ate  to  be  understood  in  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  sense.  One  circumstance  in 
the  description  is  worthy  of  obscrvntion.  Of  the  four 
rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates,  u  mentioned  by  name  only,  1 


ss  If  that  were  luffldent  to  IdenUfy  It.     The  otlM 

three  are  defined  according  to  their  geographical  ]toA- 
tiona,  and  it  Is  fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore 
riven  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  kss  intimately 
acquainted.  If  Ibis  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  pouibh 
to  imagine  that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  some  sav,  the  Pison, 
Is  the  Mile,  for  that  must  have  been  oven  more  famil- 
iar to  the  laraelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have 
stood  ss  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

But  the  stringent  difficulty  is  to  find  any  two  rivers 
that  will  reasonably  answer  to  the  predicates  of  the 
I^hon  and  the  Gihon,  and  anycoantriea  which  can  be 
collocated  as  Havilah  and  Cuah.  The  latter  name,  in- 
deed, was  given  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Orientals 
to  several  extensive  countries,  and  those  veiy  dutant 
tioth  lh)m  Armenia  and  from  each  other.  As  for  Hav- 
ilah,  we  have  the  name  again  in  llie  account  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  (chap,  z,  29): 
but  whether  that  was  the  some  as  this  Havilah,  and  in 
what  part  of  Ashi  It  was,  we  despair  of  ascertaining. 
Beland  and  others,  the  beat  writers  upon  this  question, 
have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  give  to  these  names 
a  comprehension  which  destroys  all  precisenesa.  So, 
likewise,  the  meaning  of  the  two  namea  of  natonl 
products  can  belittle  more  than  mattorof  coujectore^ 
the  bedolach  and  the  stone  Aokam.  The  former  won] 
occurs  only  here  and  in  Mum.  li,  T.  The  Scptuagint, 
our  oldest  and  beat  authority  with  regard  to  terms  of 
natural  history,  renders  It,  In  our  passage,  by  anihrax, 
meaning  probably  the  ruby,  or  possibly  tba  topes; 
and  in  Numbers  by  cryttaHae,  which  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied not  merely  to  rock^irrystal.  but  to  any  finely 
transparent  mineral.  Any  of  the  several  kinds  of 
odoriferous  gum,  which  many  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thorities have  maintained,  is  not  likely,  for  It  could 
not  be  in  value  comparable  to  gold.  The  pearl  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  quite  probable,  for  It  is  an  animal  prod- 
uct, and  the  connection  seems  rather  to  conHne  us  to 
minerals;  and  pearls,  though  translucent,  are  not 
traosparent  as  good  dystal  is.  Would  not  the  dia- 
nmnd  be  an  admissible  conjecture  P  The  Aoham  oc- 
curs in  ten  other  places,  chiefiy  in  the  book  of  Exo- 
dus, and  in  all  those  instances  our  version  says  onyx; 
bnt  the  Septuagint  varies,  taking  onyx,  sardius,  aar- 
donyx,  beryl,  prase-stone,  sapphire,  and  smaragdus, 
which  is  a  green-tinctured  rock-crystal.  The  prepon- 
derance seems  to  be  in  Ikvor  of  onyx,  one  of  the  many 
varietiea  of  banded  agate ;  but  the  idea  of  m&ie  leaib 
ns  lo  think  that  the  emerald  is  tho  moat  probable. 
There  are  two  remarkable  inventories  of  predoua 
stones  in  Exod.  xxxix,  10-13,  and  Ezck.  xxviii.  13, 
which  may  be  profitably  studied,  comparing  the  Sep- 
tuagint  with  the  Hebrew.  See  .Havilah.  For  at- 
tempted idenUdcatione  of  the  Pison  and  Gihon,  seii 
those  names  respectively. 

IV.  For  the  IMtratare  of  the  suhjocl,  aec  Parados. 

2.  C,"!?,  Sept.  'Eiiix,  but  omits  in  laa.  xxxvil,  12, 
and  Ezek.  xxvil,  33;  Vulg.  Eden),  ons  of  the  marta 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  rfchly  embroi- 
dered Btuffli.  It  is  assoriuted  with  Haran,  Shetia,  and 
Asshur;  and  in  Amos  i,  B.  Beth-Eden,  or  "  the  house 
of  Eden,"  ia  rendered  In  the  Sept.  by  Charraa  (Xap- 
pdv).  In  2  Kings  xix,  12,  and  Isa.  zxxrii,  1!,  "  the 
sons  of  Eden"  are  mentioned  with  Goian,  Haran,  and 
Reieph,a9  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed  of  conqueat. 
Telaasar  appears  to  have  been  tho  head-quarters  of 
the  tribe ;  and  Koribel's  (Qunn.  on  liaiili)  etymology 
of  this  name  would  point  lo  the  highlands  of  Ass.vtu 
OS  their  wberC3bnnt4.  But  this  has  no  sound  founda- 
tion, althuu^h  the  view  which  it  supports  receives  ci>a- 
firmation  from  the  version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives 
a^^n  (Ofrfift)  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart 
proved  (Phalfg.  pt.  i,  p.  274)  that  this  term  was  applied 
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pit'—'',  ud  Hitui  be  Canfaa.  it  lecmB  mon  DatnisI 
ta  look  for  Eden  umawhen  in  the  umc  localit}'.  Keil 
(Cmm.  <m  Kimgi,  ii,  ST)  thinka  it  may  be  Ma'don, 
whkh  AucnuDJ  {Bibl.  Or.  ii,  2i4)  place*  io  Aleaopo. 
UKH.  in  tbe  madero  pnirince  of  Uiarbekr.  Bochart, 
goaialeriTig  Ibe  Eiien  or  Gcnetis  and  luiab  a>  tdenli- 
cai,  VKD**  <l>at  Uouo,  llaruu,  Keceph,  and  £den  are 
vuatkmed  in  ord«r  of  geoj^mphical  poaition,  from  north 
b)  HxRta;  and,  idendfying  Goiin  with  Gausani^,  Ha- 
rao  irHfa  Carrhz,  a  little  below  Gauunitis  an  tbe  Cba- 
bur,  and  BeKph  with  Raieipha,  he  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
nun  BBtberly  aitoation  at  tbe  aonfluence  of  tbe  Eu- 
plmta  and  Titfris,  ^r  eren  lower.  According  to  blm, 
itmaj  be  Ad^K  at  Adiiaiui,  which  t^wOKraphera  place 
oa  tha  EuphratH.  ^icbaciiH  {Sa/^.  No.  ISiC)  is  in 
tirar  of  tbe  luodern  AJen,  a  port  of  Arabia  (called  by 
PtDtanj'  'Afriiiiat  iiin'ipiov),  aattae  Eden  otEzekiel. 

3.(-,-l5.Anilai,  6,  "bouMOfEden").  See  Beth- 
Eoci. 

4.  (Sept.  'It-ciivv.T.'liuataii.)  Son  ofJoab,  and 
ooa  ortlie  Gerahonlte  LeTitcs  wbo  aHi«t«d  in  tbe  ref- 
omutinn  of  public  wonhip  under  Hezekiab  ('2  Chnin. 
nil,  ii).  B.C.  736.  He  ia  probably  the  eame  will) 
the  Levite  Lj^inted  in  Ibe  aaine  connection  one  of  tbe 
nperiDtCDdeota  of  the  diatrihiition  of  the  free-will  of- 
ftrjn^  (2  CbroD.  xxxi,  15,  Sept.  'Osu/i  v.  r.  -fciv- 

BdeniiiB.  Jordak  Kicolas,  a  Swedish  theologi- 
iB,  wu  bom  in  16^4,  and  became  profearor  of  theology 
at  I'pnl  in  ie59.  He  died  in  1666,  leaving,  among 
Dtlwr  worlf.  DmertatioHfs  theologictt  de  Chritliatia  ri- 
l^mi  wrritaU  (Abo,  lfi64) :  —  Ajnltime  hiilonm  ecclr. 
^ndka^  puliluthed  by  bishop  Geielina  at  Abo  in  1681. 
-Hoefer,  A«B.  Bia/.  GiniraU,  sv,  647, 

irder  (Hcb.  id.  n-r;,  ajfecZ^  aa  ollcn),  the  name 
of  a  place  and  alao  of  a  man.     &c>'Ep*t;  Anrn. 

1.  (Sep*.  -E^paiv.VtX.  MS.  omits ;  V..Ik.  X'dfr.)  A 
At  in  Ibe  citrane  aontb  of  Judah,  on  tbe  Iduranin 
bardn,  mentioned  between  Kal<ze«l  and  Jagiir  (Jorh. 
IT.  !1);  therefore,  doubtless,  one  of  tboae  afterwards 
(wi([Bed  to  Simeon.  Schwa  r.  euggeMa  {Palril.  p.  !I9) 
Ikal  it  may  bo  the  auna  with  Abah  (q.  v.), by 
ponlion  i^  letters;  l>iit  tiiis  ia  doul)triil.  Poasibly  it 
was  siluatat  on  tlie  eminence  north  of  the  fountain 
BMtkcd  as  "Kater"  on  Yan  da  Velde'a  .Vap,  in  wady 
d-Enei.  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  (Sept.  'EVin.Vulg.  Edrr.)  The  aecond  named  of 
tkt  Ibrre  "  sent"  (i.  c.  descendanta)  of  Huahi  appoint- 
ed lo  the  Levitical  offices  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chion. 
niu,  23;  xxiv,  80).     B.C.  1013. 

B'dte  (rather  £3™,  H^ntc.Vulg.  Eim!\  one  of 
the  "wot  of  Ethma,"  wbo  had  married  foreign  wives 
•fltr  tbe  captivity  (1  P.-dr.  ix,  86) ;  evidently  tbe  Ja- 
iom  (q.  T.)  of  tbe  Heb.  li«  (Eara  x,  43). 

Edeau  ("modern  name  VTfah  or  Orfa;  Armenl- 
B  Mmc  Edam ;  Arab.  Kr-Rohi ;  Syrian,  Urioi),  an 
ucirnt  dty  of  Mevipotamia,  T8  milea  S.W.  from  Di- 
arbeklr.  An  old  li«end  attrilmtea  its  origin  to  Nim- 
nd,  or  to  Khabilia,  a  frmale  cantemporaiy  of  Abra- 
han.  Tbe  TarmmsCfnlloocd  by  Jerome  and  Epbrem 
Syiaa)  make  it  the  Errck  of  Gen.  i,  10.  Another  tra- 
Atian  (Jewish  and  Arabic)  makn  it  Ur  o/tke  Chal- 
hn  lC,rn.  xi.  38).  >-  With  the  conqoeit  of  Penla  by 
lb  Grrfka  tbe  history  of  Edesaa  first  becomes  clear. 
SdeBCiH.  in  parttcniar,  ia  taid  to  have  done  much  far 
aeag..TwidizementDfthecitv.  Chriatianity  wag  in- 
vniimil  into  Edeua  at  an  early  period.  In  the  reign 
<f  Trajtn  thr  place  was  made  tributary  to  Rome,  and 
••  A.D.  116  became  a  Roman  military  colony,  ander 
At  Bama  of  Coiomia  Marcia  Edt-amrum.  During 
tUi  prriod  it*  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
bn  Charch  cootiaDed  to  increase.  Mare  than  800 
■aid  to  have  been  included  within  Its 
.    With  the  eztaniion  of  the  religion  of  Iilam, 


Edessa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AraUan  i-aHpbf^ 
Christianity  declined,  and  wars  at  liome  and  abroad 
ig  tlio  caliphate  destroyed  likewise  its  temporal 

splendor  add  proaperity,  till,  in  1040,  it  fell  into  the 
of  the  Seljuk  Tnrks.  The  Byzantine  em- 
»eded  in  recovering  Edesaa,  but  tbe  viceroy 
contrived  to  make  himaelf  independent.  He  was, 
however,  bard  pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  this  rendered 
it  easy  for  the  crusader  Baldwin,  Iho  brother  of  God* 
frey  of  Bouillon,  to  giiia  pouesiuon  of  the  city  (A.  D. 
101>7),  and  make  it  the  capital  of  a  Latin  principality, 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Under 
tbe  Franktshprincee,Edes9a  held  out  valiantly  against 
the  UusBUlmane,  till  at  length  Zengi,  ruler  of  Mosul, 
succeeded  in  taking  the  town  and  citadel  in  the  year 
1144,  when  all  the  Chrietian  churches  were  converted 
into  mosques.  After  many  vicissitudea,  in  tbe  coarea 
of  which  Edesaa  fell  successively  into  tbe  bands  of  the 
suluns  of  Egypt,  the  Byzantines,  the  Mongols,  Turko- 
mans, and  Persians,  tbe  city  was  flimlly  conquered  l>y 
the  Turks,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  dominions.  The  population  ia  variuuslv  cstl- 
maUd  at  from  35,000  to  50,000,  of  whom  3000  are  Ar- 
menian Christiana.  The  Jacobites,  in  the  last  century, 
had  150  bouses  and  a  church.  The  rest  are  Turks, 
Arabians,  Kurds,  and  Jew>.  Edessa  is  regarded  l>y 
the  Eaatema  as  a  sacred  city,  becauae  thrv  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  residence  or  Abraham"  (Chambers, 
Enrydppirdia,  t.  v.).  It  is  still  the  aeat  of  a  lireek 
archbistiop  and  >n  Armenian  biahop.  A  dialect  of  tbe 
Aramaic  is  etill  apoken  at  Kdeaea  (camp.  Etheridge  on 
the  Aramaie  Dialects,  p.  10). 

The  report  of  tbe  IntroducUon  of  Chrittianity  by 
king  AbgBr(q,  v.),  a  contemporary  of  Chrirt,  is  prolia- 
bly  an  nnfounded  legend ;  but  it  is  cerUin  that  Chris. 
tianity  became  firmly  rooted  in  Edesaa  at  a  very  curly 
pi^riad.  Tbe  twenty-slxth  Oarho£nian  king  (153-187) 
was,  if  not  a  Christian  himself,  a  patron  of  (Thristian' 
ity,  and  the  Gnostic  Bardcnonea  ia  saiil  to  have  been 
highly  esteemed  by  him.  Edessa  nai  an  euriy  epis> 
copal  aee,  and  in  the  4th  century  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Syrian  ecclesiastical  learning.  The  emperor 
Julian  threatened  to  distribute  the  large  treasure  of 
tbe  chnrctea  of  Edesaa  among  hia  soldierg,  liut  his 
death  saved  ^<  churches  ftam  the  enecution  of  thia 
threat.  In  S6S,  Ephrem  (q.  v.),  the  Syrian,  came  from 
Nislbis  to  Edessa,  and  by  his  preaching,  teiiching,  and 
prolific  writings,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Church.  After 
the  death  of  Ephrem,  the  Atiana  took  possession  of  ill 
tbe  churches  of  Edessa,  but  aOer  five  years  tbe  ascen- 
dency of  tbe  orthodox  achoal  was  reatored.  DilTeient 
fh>m  the  Edessene  school  established  by  Ephrem  waa 
tbo  Pen-ian  school  at  Edessa,  which  was  intended  to 
he  a  seminary  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Persian 
king,  it  attained  its  highest  proeperity  in  tbe  time  ef 
I  Ephrem,  became  subsequently  a  stronghold  uf  Seeto- 
I  nanism,  and  was  on  that  account  disaolved  in  41^9.— 
'.  lleraog,  BtaUEtuyld.  Ml,  646 ;  W'etsei  und  Weltc ,  Kiv. 
I  chn-Ui.  Hi,  aOl  1  Chnmicon  Edeaemum,  bi  Aasemani, 
fiiMiofA,OrviKa<.i,  8X7-438;  Cnreton,  .Incinif  .S'yruu 
DeeumaUt  re/ative  to  f:dt«vi,  etc.  (Lond.  IBSfi) ;  Ether- 
idge, Tie  Syriaa  Churclut  (Lond.  1846),  p.  85  aq.     See 


EdgBT,  John.  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 


is  ministry  in  18S0  w. 


n  the 


of  character  was  immense,  and  bis  name 
became  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  the  Christian  enter- 
priaes  with  which  he  was  identified.  Upon  tbe  union 
of  Presbyterians  in  1A40  be  was  made  one  oF  the  pro- 
fessors of  Divinity  for  the  Assembly,  and  the  influence 
be  wielded  over  its  students  waa  very  greal.  and  ho 
put  forth  strenuoua  and  ancceaafhl  efforts  for  tbe  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  lla  tbeoii^cal  college  In  Bel- 
faaU    He  fired  the  heart*  of  bi«  students  with  bia  om 


EDGAR  s 

ual  in  Iha  work  ottbe  ■TangBliution  of  tlielr  conn- 
try,  and  ip«nt  much  othit  vncLntion  in  personal  Ubore 
for  it.     HIb  spirit  in  cliunii  exteniion  wis  remark' 

ni>c  about  tlOO.OOO  lor  erecting  additionat  muiua 
Bmong  ths  churches.  By  tiir  tbe  greater  part  of  this 
had  been  secured  before  bii  deatli."  At  least  fifty  of 
tbs  houses  of  worsliip  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Cburch  in  Ireland  o«a  their  existence  to  his  persever- 
inweObrts.  He  died  in  Dublin  Angost  26, 1866.  See 
Killen,  Mmoirt  of  JJui  Edgar  (Belfast  and  London, 
IS67):  AmericmAiuitialCsdi^adiaforWM,f.i7T. 

Edgar,  John  Todd,  D.D.,  ■  Presbj-teriin  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Sussex  Connty,  DeUwure,  April  13, 
1792.  With  the  proverl^l  lave  fur  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch-Irish,  his  parents  gave  him  tbe  best  education 
that  could  be  obtained  Id  Kentucky,  to  which  state 
they  removed  soon  after  his  hlrth.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1816,  and  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bi 
wick  Presbytery.  In  1S17  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Flemlngabnrg,  Ky.  He  wai  thence 
callM  to  Maysville,  where  he  labored  onreraitcingly. 
la  IH'23  he  was  indaced  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Frankfort,  Ky,  whore  hii  eloqaence  soon 
gathered  around  him  tlie  leading  men  of  the  state. 
Henry  ('lay  said  of  him,  "If  you  want  to  hear  elo- 
quence, listen  to  John  T.  Ed/ar."  In  18SS  he  becamo 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  and  continued  to  discliarge  the  duties  ofthat 
office  «ilh  great  fidelity  and  success  op  to  the  year 
lR.i9,  when  an  assistant  was  appcrinted  to  aid  him. 
Ho  was  distinguished  for  power  in  the  pulpit,  and  for 
a  degfee  of  liberality  of  feeling  and  public  spirit  which 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
whole  community  than  to  his  pellicular  church.  Mr. 
Edgar  wrote  little,  though  at  one  time  ha  was  editor 
of  the  Aintrkan  PnAsteriai,  pnblishcd  ut  Kushville. 
He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  Nov.  13, 1880. 

Edge,  with  refeteace  to  tho  sword,  is  the  rendering 
otnp,;wl,  noiiU  (like  irru/io,  Luke  xxi,  H;  Heb.  li, 
34),  or  fem.  n;a,  peyah'  (Judg.  iii,  16) ;  also  D^3Q,  pa- 
nim'. /act  (Eccfes.  x,  10);  poet,  nn:!,  tnr,  a  rocl:^  hence 
iharpnen  (I*sa.  Ixxxix,  43):  elsewhere,  in  the  sense 
of  brini  or  margin;  It  corresponds  to  HGl^,  lapAiA', 
Ii>,-  and  to  nx;?,  taltah',  nxip,  kaHA',  oi  mxp, 
Jtii'<crA',nifmiiifjr(Eiiod.xxviii,  T;  xxxix,4;  iiii,30; 
xxvi,  St  xxxri,r>;  Num. xxxiii, 6,37;  Jah.xiii,27; 
I'sa.  xxxix,  4).  To  "set  on  edge'  is  an  inaccurale 
rendering  (Jer.  ixxi,  29,  BO;  Erek,  xviii,  2)  of  nnj;, 
tahah'.lo  be  bltna(aa  in  Ecclea.x,  10).     Kcc  Swonn. 

Edl'as.  or  Bddi'as,  ('Itf^oc.  Alex.  MS.  liltiac, 
Viilg.  GnUiai),  the  second   named  of  llie  "sous  ol 
,"  who  took  foreign  wives  after  tbe  caplivily  (I 


(,  25). 


«,  26)11 


■i(q.v.)ofih 


aeb.  list  (l^ii 


Edict,  the  technical  name  of  a  paper  read  in  Pros, 
byterian  churches  in  Scotland,  "as  a  species  of  guard 
on  the  purity  of  the  ChristLui  ministry.  It  is  a  public 
invitJition  to  all  who  can  say  anything  against  the 
ininictcr  elect  to  come  forwani  for  tho  purpose.  The 
form  of  the  d<*ument  authorized  by  the  United  P.es. 
byterinn  Chnrch  Is  as  follows ;  '  Whereas  the  presby- 

teri-  of of  the  I'nllt^  Presbyterian  Church  have 

received  a  call  from  this  congregation ,  addressed  to  A, 
B,,  preacher  (or  minister)  of  tlic  Gospel,  to  I*  their 
minister,  and  the  said  call  has  been  sustained  as  a  reg- 
ular (iospel  call,  and  l>cen  accc|ited  of  by  the  said  A. 
B.,  and  lie  has  undergone  trials  for  ord'inatlon;  and 
whoreai  the  said  presbytery  having  Jndgod  the  naidA. 
B.  quBlilicd  for  the  miniBtry  of  the  Gospel  and  the  pn- 
tor.il  charge  of  this  congregation,  have  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  ordination  on  the day  of ,  un- 

le^.';  something  occur  which  miiy  reasonably  impede  11, 
notice  is  hBrahy  given  to  all  concerned  that  if  they,  or 


i  EDIFICATION 

any  of  tbam,  hav«  anything  to  object  why  the  aald  A. 
B.  should  not  be  ordained  pastor  of  this  congregation, 
they  may  repair  to  the  pnsbylery,  which  is  to  meet  at 

on  the  aaid day  of ;  with  certiHca- 

tion,  that  If  no  valid  otijectkin  be  then  made,  the  pre«< 
byleiy  will  proceed  without  bitlier  delay.     By  ardor 
of  tbe  presbytery.' " 
Edict  of  Nantea.    See  Nairrea ;  FsaiiuK,  Rf^ 

FORHED  ChUHCEI  OF. 

Edlota,  Imperial.     See  PxitaEcoTioNs. 

EldificHtioD,  "tho  procets  by  which  believers  an 
built  up.  that  is,  progressively  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  holiness.  (1.)  Tho  '  sacred  writers  perpetually 
employ  this  figure  as  their  favorite  Illustration  of  the 
condition  of  Christuns,  as  forming  coUecdvely  the 

the  temple  in  which  the  Lord  dwells  by  his  holy 
j  Spirit ;  and  as  beln^,  individually,  "  living  stones, 
builded  up  into  an  habiution  for  the  Lord." '  '  Tlie 
words  "edify"  and  "edification"  have  so  completely 
lost  their  literal  signification  in  our  tongue,  that  it 
would  be  reckoned  even  an  impropriety  to  use  them  la 

rklnu  of  the  building  of  a  literal  edifice,  sad  thua 
reader  loses  the  force  and  significance  of  the  lair 
guage  of  the  sacred  writers.'  Tho  word  'ediiy,'  eS' 
pecially  when  applied  to  individual  Christians,  has  of' 
tenthe  sense  of  iiisfriifl,-  though  in  tlio  '  Preface' to  the 
'Order  of  Confirmation'  in  thj  English  Prayer-booli. 

'To  the  end to  the  more  cdifyln:,' the  word  is 

probably  used  in  tbe  sense  alreadv  explained,  not  in 
the  especial  sense  of  '  instruct' "  (tfden). 

(3.)  "To  perceive  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
term  as  used  by  the  apostles,  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  tho  aimililudes  by  which  they  generally 
describe  a  Christian  cburch.  All  those  spiritual  gift", 
which  wero  bestowed  on  tbe  Christians  wcro  for  the 
building  and  edifying  of  the  membera  of  tho  Church. 
The  apostolical  power  in  Cliurch  ceniares  was  for  edi- 
fication, not  for  destruction  (2  Cor.  x,  8) ;  to  build,  and 
not  to  pull  down  ;  that  is,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Church  entire,  and  its  communion  pure.  And  we  may 
observe  that  this  edification  is  primarily  applied  to  tba 
Church  :  tbut  the  Church  may  receive  edifying;  that 
ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Cburch  ;  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  orChrkst(l  Cor.  xiv,  6, 13;  Ephoa. 
iv,  12).  And  it  is  vary  observable  wherein  the  apostle 
^aces  tho  edification  of  the  bodv  of  Christ,  viz.  in  uiiU 
ty  and  love :  till  we  all  coma  in  the  unity  of  the  fuith, 
and  of  Iha  knowledge  of  the  Sun  of  God.  to  a  perfect 
man,  unto  tbe  measure  oftho  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ  (Ephes.  iv,  12,  IS).  Till  we  are  united  by  one 
fklth  unto  one  body,  and  perftct  man.  And  speaking 
the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  Uiings, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  the  whole 
bodyfitlyjoined  together,  and  completed  liy  that  which 
eveiy  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  eff.-ctnal  work' 
ing  in  the  me.isnre  of  every  part,  maketh  incroasc  of 
tbe  body  unlo  the  allAing  of  itself  in  love  (Ephes.  iv, 
lb,  16).  This  is  an  mbnir^ible  description  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  in  which  all  the  pirts  are  closely  united 
and  compacted  together,  as  stones  and  timli^r  are  to 
make  one  house;  and  thus  they  grow  into  one  boily. 
and  increase  in  mutual  hive  and  charity,  whirh  is  the 
very  building  and  edification  of  tba  Church,  which  la 
edilird  and  built  up  in  love,  as  thr  apostle  add",  that 
knowledge  pulTeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth  (1  C<>r.  viii, 
1).  This  builds  up  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  that 
not  such  a  common  clmrity  as  we  have  for  all  mankind, 
but  such  a  love  and  sympathy  as  Is  peculiar  to  the 
memliersof  tho  same  bodv,  and  which  none  but  men> 
hers  can  have  for  each  other"  (Hook,  CA.  Kef.  s.  v.). 

(3.)  "  Many  professors,  and  even  teachers  of  relicion. 
not  greatly  liking  such  imion  and  ita  obvious  con*» 
f[uence,>.  vet  findinn  moch  said  in  the  New  Testament 
comforts  of  the  first  Christiana 


It  Hftntely.  Instssd  of  th«  objects  that  chieflj' 
K  tlw  attention  of  the  firat  believen,  the;  hive  en- 
iToml  to  Ax  tb*  tttcation  af  Cfariatiana  □□  s  multi- 
sa  fvRpectiag  the  particular  condQCt  of  each 


udlbclnnieufbis  heart  the 


■cheme 
ice.  Nothing  c*a  be 
plamrr  fcom  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Acts  ot  the  Apoa- 
lla.ina  their  epihtlei  to  the  churehw,  than  that  it  is 
the  aill  Bf  Cbrut  bia  diaciplea  ataould  unite  lotfether, 
bMiaa  rvllowthip  in  the  inttilationa  of  the  Gospel ; 
hb  iaflnite  wiadom  and  f^race 


n  fur  ibeii 


imfort,  e8 


Edifice.  See  Abcuitbcture;  House  )  Teuplb; 
Chvick. 

Bdilthiyds  or  Btbeldrida,  St.,  daughter  of 
(be  Auglo-Saxon  queen  Anm.  She  miiild  a  vow  of 
duitity  in  ber  youth,  bat  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  marry  earl  Tondlierl,  who,  at  her  requeet,  respect- 
ed ber  TOW.  After  bis  death  she  desired  to  retire 
to  tbe  iiUnd  of  Elj,  but  waa  eventnally  obliged  to 
marry  Egfrid,  aon  of  the  king  of  Northumbria.  Tliis 
narria^  waa  dissolred,  and  in  671  she  retired  to  the 
conicnt  of  Co!diD)cbain,  and  afterwards  to  the  island 
i/Qt,  when  she  erected  a  convent,  of  which  WilfHd 
uBnd  ber  abbeas.  Here  ahe  led  n  life  of  ascctieiam 
Bntil  bn  death  in  S70.— Hereog,  RtaS-EncsU.  iii,  648 ; 
Bailer.  Uea  of  SiunU,  June  S3. 

Bdintmrgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  eeat  of  ■ 
biahop  of  the  Scotch  Epiacopal  Church.  The  diocese 
of  Edinburgh  bad  In  1867  ii  churchea,  i  mlaaions,  33 
ck^trmen,  and  20  achoola.  The  population  of  the 
:ilT  wu,  in  IMl,  108,098.  Ediaburiih  b  alu>  the  seat 
of  a  llonian  CatLollc  vicar  apoetolic,  whose  district 
badiol^eo  about  60  parishes  and  70,000  Roman  Catb- 
olirt.  See  CktiTelmam't  Calfndar  far  1868 ;  Neher, 
SirrU  Kee^.  i,  103.    (A.J.S.) 

Edidona,  PRINTED,  of  the  OnioiHAL  Tnxn 
or  THK  Bible.     See  Scriptukes,  Holt  ;  Criticism, 

Edmund  I  of  England,  king  and  martyr,  suc- 
rftdad  in  855,  when  but  Kflcen  yeura  of  age,  to  his  fo- 
therOffa.  king  of  the  East. ^nglea.  Edmund  reigned 
ia  neckoFu,  and  bia  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for 
marttrdDin.  About  870  the  beathon  Danea  invaded 
Ihc  tJiii^nTn,  and,  after  violating  the  nunn,  killing  the 


ounto-,  n 


••M.  rnwilling  to  olTcnd  God  bv  submitting  to  the 
Itnna  of  bis  capt4>n,  be  was  taitiired,  and  linullv  be- 
lisilfd  (»70).  In  1139  his  anniveraari'  waa  pia,.ed 
unniiil  the  &igUsh  holiday!,  and  the  kings  of  England 
hnk  hini  for  patron.  S«e  bia  Ufe  by  Ahbo,  and  an- 
«U«  I.J-  John  Lydgate.— Herzog,  Rrtd-Encykhp.  iii, 

Edmnnd.  St.,  EoKiniD  Rich,  archlnshap  ofCan- 
WiWT  in  the  thirteenth  centurt-,  studied  at  Paiia, 
Tbne  be  tir<!3inr  doctor  of  theology.  Returning  to 
Ea^and.  hi^  pivarhed  for  the  Crusades  with  auch  auc- 
ow  ai  to  command  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  He 
m  consnTBtsd  archbishop  oT  Canterbuiy  April  2, 
liM.  It  fell  to  his  bit  as  prelate  to  resist  the  will  of 
iktPojv.andalso  that  of  the  king  of  Enulind,  and  he 
U  rrtiFt  manfuUr.  He  died  at  the  monaatery  of 
M»y.  in  Frjnrr,  Kor.  in,  134i.  Tba  EnRlisb  peo. 
pk.  who  admiretl  and  loved  him,  demsnded  his  canon- 
■utien;  the  papal  court  at  drat  reAised,  bnt  finally 
litkled,  and  be  was  eanonized  by  pope  Innocent  IV 
ia  1249.  His  Sprniam  Keflftia  is  pulilbhed  In  the 
UUialktni  /WrwH.— Hoefer,  Aiw.  ^og.  Cinirale,  iv, 
»■.  Hook.  Um  if  tte  JreAWrfap.  of  CanlohiTy 
ilK».  Tol.  ill) ;  Wright,  Btographia  littraria  (Anglo- 
Scmu  period),  I 
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Bd'na  <^Mva,  i.  e.  nin;,  pUatun;  Tolg.  Aima\ 
tho  wife  of  liaguel  and  mother  of  Sura,  the  bride  at 
Tobias(Tob.vil,  2,  8,14,10;  x,12;  xi,l). 

E'dom  (Heb.  Edom',  B^Kor  Ql^K,  m  called  from 
his  red  hair.  Gen.  x.'w;  'lb,  or  fram  the  red  pottage  for 
which  he  Iwrtered  his  liirthright.ver.  80;  Sept.  'ESuii\ 
the  later  namo  of  Isaac's  son,  elder  twin-brotbsr  of 
Jacob ;  more  frequently  called  Esad  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Oded-Ebom. 

El>r>H  (Sept. 'IJou/iain)  stands  also  collectiTely  for 
the  Edomila,  the  poeterity  of  Edom  or  Esau  ;  and  like- 
wise for  their  country.     See  Edouite. 

E'domlte  (Heb.  Adomi',  ''qHx,  Sept.  'i 
fern,  plur.  r»aS!t,  1  Kings  xi,  1,  Sept.  'Uov, 
nsnally  S^K,  Edon,  put  collectively  for  the  Edomitea). 
The  name  Edom  (fully  written  D'ilK,  rrd;  eee  Geae- 
niua,  lleb.  Thaaw.  i,  28)  was  originally  the  secondary 
name  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv,  80,  comp.  ver.  25;  xxivi, 
S),  but  ia  used  ethnographical ly  In  the  0.  T,,  his  de- 
scendants ("  children  of  Edom,"D1^S  "l^)  being  rtio 
race  who  had  settled  in  the  sonth  of  Palestine,  and 
who  at  a  later  period  came  Into  conflict  with  thf  kin- 
dred nation  of  Uie  Israelites  (Dent.  Kxiii,  7;  Kum. 
XI,  14).  Comparativelv  seldom  are  tbcappellations 
cAiWmio/JSdiu  (Dent.  11,4,8;  I  Uacc.  v, S), ioiue o/- 
£jOB  (Obad.  18),  tnouiiC  Emu  (Obad.  8,  B,  19,  21),  of 
aimply  £uu  (Jer.  xlix,  8, 10;  Obad.  6),  used  in  Scrip- 
ture for  tba  Edomites  or  Idumna;  the  people  and 
country  aro  ottener  called  merely  Edom  (Num.  xxiv, 
18 ;  Josh.  XV,  I ;  2  Sum.  viii,  14  ;  1  Kings  xi,  14 ;  and 
especialtv  bv  the  prophets),  hence,  mote  fully,  land  of 
Edom  (Gen',  ixsvi,  16,21;  Num.  xxxlii,  87),  or>l« 
nfEJon,  (Gen.  xxili,  3j  Judg.  v,  4),  The  territory 
of  the  Edomites  waa  mountainous  (Obad.  8,  9, 19,  21), 
situated  at  the  aouthem  (Josh,  xi,  17 ;  xli,  7),  i.  e. 
south-eastern  border  of  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiv,  3),  or 
more  particularly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  I, 
21),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  xi, 
18;  Isa.zi,14j  S  Kings  iii,  S),  and  waa  properly  call- 
ed the  land  or  mountain  of  Stir  (^*7D,  Gen.  xxvi, 
20;  ixiii,  4;  Josh,  xxiv,  2;  Kzek.  xxxv,  8,  7,  16; 
comp.  Deut.  ii,  4,  29).  See  Seir.  Lofty  and  li ' 
sected  by  chasms  in  the  rocks,  it  formed  a 
ness  (Jer.  zlix,  IC  sq. ;  Obad.  3  aq.).  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  unft'nitrul(Uen.KXTii,30).  It  contained,  among 
other  dtles,  the  fanious  rock-hewn  Sela  (2  Klngt  xiv, 
7),  and  extended  ttma  the  iElanitic  Gulf  to  the  Red  Scm 
(1  Kings  lx,2C;  2  Chron.  viii,17).  Hence  it  admits 
of  no  duuiit  that  the  cleft  and  craggy  region  traveracd 
by  fitful  valleys,  now  colled  tlShint.  which  atretches 
IVom  tiie  southern  extremity  of  the  Dend  Sea  to  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  and  is  separotod  on  the 
west  liy  the  long  sandy  plain  el-Ghdr  from  the  desert 
et-Til>  (Scetien.  xviii,  :;90,  i&t ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  ii, 
688),  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  wady  el-Ahaa, 
which  separates  it  from  the  isnd  at  Moab,  near  Kersk, 
in  the  dbtrlct  of  Jebal,  ia  the  ancient  land  of  Edom,  as 
Saadias  has  tang  ago  perceived,  for  he  renders  Seir  in 
Gen.  iiivi,  8  by  the  same  Arabic  name  Shera  (comp. 
Rannier  in  Bergbaua'a  ^nnoJ:  d.  Enl.  u.  VMtrhmdf, 
i,662sq.).  SeeSEi.A;  TF.HAHi  Ue;  Bozrah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  diviaion  in  Greek  authors,  the  territory 
of  Edom, /if unura  (^llovfiain.t  name  evidently  derived 
from  the  Heb.),  wss  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tran  (see  Anthon'a  Claa.  Diet.  s.  v.).  The  esrly  in- 
habitsnta  otKIount  Seir,  who  were  called  //orifrs,  wore 
destroyed  by  the  Edomites  (Dent.  U.  12.  22),  or  ratber 
supplanted  and  aimjrbed  by  them.  See  Horitr.  Al- 
ready, in  the  time  of  Moaea,  the  Edomites  showed  a 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  Israelites  by  forbidding 
them  to  pass  thoDj^h  their  territories,  and  thus  aubject- 
ing  them  to  the  hanlahip  of  jnarneying  around  it  (Num. 
XX,  15-31 :  xxi,  4 ;  comp.  Judg.  xi,  IT  aq. ;  see  Ueng- 
atenberg,  Ptnl.  ii,  288) ;  an  act  which  Saul  succtaEfuliy 
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MTent^ed  (1  Sam.  xhr,  17),  wlul*  David  sgbjngidfld  them 
(i  Sam.  viii,  !4  1  camp.!  Kini;>  xi.  15  sq.  j  Pb«.Ii,2, 
10).  and  bi«  tucceiior  Solomun  fitted  out  u  meichunt 
fleet  in  the  Edoinituh  hulnrs  (1  Klnga  Ix,  ?6),  al- 
Ihouti''  unJ*"'  l>l«  reign  a  partially  euccessfal  revolt 
Uwk  place  (I  King*  xi,  14  >q.).  In  the  diviiion  uf  the 
Hebrew  (Wmman wealth  tfae  Kdoniittw  continued  under 
the  away  of  Judah  (prolubly  by  means  of  viceroy^  3 
King*  ill,  0, 12,  '26 ;  but  compare  1  Kiogi  xxii,  is ;  3 
Kln^  viii,  30),  ao  that  their  port*  were  at  the  dikpuul 

xxii,  4»).  under  whoH  reiftn  (B.C.  88a;  Ibey  threw  off 
their  alleKiance  (3  King!  viil,20),BTid  maintained  their 
independence  liy  furce  of  arms  against  several  auccecd- 
in)(  prinrea  of  the  weak  kingdom  of  Jiutuh  (2  Kings 
viii,  -21).  Amaiiah  (!  Kinga  xiv,  T ;  2  Chrun.  xxv, 
"6,  and  also  Diiiah  (i  Kings  xiv,  22 ; 
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subjection  i  but  under  Abaz  (B.C. 
738)  they  invaded  Judaa  (i  IJhron.  xxviii,  17),  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  harbor  of  Elath  was  wrested 
from  the  Jewish  dominions  by  Die  Svrlana  (2  Kings 
ivl,  6).  From  this  time  forward,  the  Edomitea,  li- 
vared  by  the  increasingly  formidable  attitude  of  As- 
syria, and  later  of  Chaldeca,  rrmained  in  merely  nam- 
inal  connection  with  the  kintidom  of  Juilah,  enjoying 
real  independence,  until  they  too  at  last  were  forced  to 
succumb  to  the  Cbaldcon  power  (Jor.  xxrll,  3,  6). 
The  early  prophets,  nearly  contemporary  with  these 
events,  had  already  announced  Juduh'a  future  triumph 
e  rebflllous  sulijeets  and  persistent 


xi.1 


:  Joel  iU,19j  Amos  1, 11);  but,  after  t 


w  with  the  foea  of  Israel  at  the 
capture  of  .lerusateni  (Rzek.  xxxv,  16  i  xxxvi.  5  ; 
Obad.  10, 13  eq.).  the  denunciations  of  the  pmpfacts 
became  attU  mure  lircmve  (.ler.  xlix,8,  20;  I.am.  iv. 
21  >q. ;  Kzek.  xxv,  12  sq. — comnare  35j  Obad.  pass. ; 
I>sa.cxxxvii,T;  camp.  !sB.xxxiv,5  sq. ;  Ixill,  1  sq.). 
The  Edomitei,  it  is  true,  likewise  felt  the  ravages  of 
the  Cbnldssn  march  (UbI.  1,  3  aq.),  but  they  were  left 
in  their  own  land  (in  opposition  to  the  view  of  Eich- 
hom,  Ilfir.  Pmpi.  ii,  Ct8,  6U ;  Bertholdt,  EMtU.  iv, 
1440, 1626.  wlio  maintain  that  the  IdumBans  were  po- 
litically annihilated  by  Nebucbadneuar;  see  Gescni- 
01,  Conini.  on  /(o.  i,  006 :  nor  are  the  predictions  of  the 
utter  desolation  of  Edom,  e.  g,  Jcr.  xlix,  IT  aq,,  to  be 
pressed  to  their  extreme  fulfilment ;  see  lleinrich,  JM 
Iduntaa  fjatijae  eatbitioHt,  Lips.  171>2),  and  they  even 
rent  away  a  portion  of  southern  Palestine  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxxv,  10),  Including  the  town  of  Hebron  (1  Mace,  v, 
65).  During  the  Syrian  rale  they  continued  to  evince 
their  old  ill  wUI  at^nst  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  v,  D,  66;  2 
Uacc.  X.  16  j  sii,  32  sq.),  nntil  they  were  wholly  sub- 
dued by  John  Hrrcanus  (B.C.  clr.  129),  and,  by  a  «om- 
puUory  circumcluon,  were  merged  in  the  Jewish  state 
(Josephus,  ^irf.  xlli,  0, 1;  xv,  7,  9;  comp.H'ar,  iv,  6, 
6;  yet  they  were  iuvidionslv  termed  half-Jtvu,  AtU. 
liv,  15, 2).  From  that  time  Idumna  continued  under 
a  Jewish  prwfect  (arfianiyin;,  Joseph.  Aal.  xiv,  1,  3), 
One  of  these,  Aniipoter,  managed  so  to  ingratiate  him- 
■elf  with  tlia  Jewish  court,  nnd,  during  the  disputes 
conceming  the  MaccahRan  succession,  wielded  the 
procuratorshipofall  Judea.with  which  the  f^iendablp 
of  tbe  emperor  had  Invested  him,  with  such  efficiency 
{B.C.  47).tliut  he  eventually  secured  the  supreme  pow- 
er instead  uf  Bvrcanus  II  (Joseph.  .Inf.  xiv.fl.S).  Hie 
son  lleroil  Iwi'ume  the  acknowledged  kinn  of  the  Jews, 
anil  founded  an  Idumoan  dyni        
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n  of  a  special  governor  (aniiui 
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out  part  with  the  Jews  themselves  (.loseph.  Ifor,  iv,  4 
1  nnd  .J ;  vii,  «.  1 1.  The  name  of  Edom  or  Edomitc  h 
to  this  diiy  batr-fid  to  the  Jews  (Otho,  L<x.  Snhb.  p 
19U ;  l.itiiitfool,  Hor.  fftb.  p.  GD3).     Prom  the  time  of 


■nt  land  of  tbe  LdouHtes 
was  reckoned,  together  with  its  metropulis  I'ctru.  to 
Arabia,  and  entitled  separately  from  (tbe  Jewish  prov- 
ince) Idumca  (Joseph.  ^iK.  x'lv.l, 3;  xvIi,3,-J;  liar. 
I,  13,  8);  ao  that  Idumnu,  while  on  the  north  it  in- 
cluded in  addition  a  Jewish  distrKt  (comp.  tbe  tcnn 
Idumcan  lor  Jew,  especially  atnoou  the  Roman  poets, 
C^lsii  Uirrrb.  II,  ^GU  eq.).  at  the  same  time  was  con- 
tracted in  its  southern  boundary  (comp.  PtoLv.  IG,  10; 
V,  17;  Ktnibo.  xvi.760:  Jerome  nOftiid.  1);  but  this 
does  not  effect  Biblical  geografdiy,  and  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  reduce  the  point  to  full  bi«t«rica1  and  U-po- 
graphical  clearneas  (see  Kelaad,  Piiiait.  p.  69  ih|.). 
See  Arabm;  Pktba. 

The  form  of  government  among  tbe  Edomitish  peo- 
ple was.  like  that  of  surrounding  nations,  tribal  (ciun p. 
Gen.  xxxvi,  16  sq.),  yet  they  originally  (or  at  least 
earlier  than  the  Isiaelites)  had  kings  (Uen.  xxxvi,  32 
sq. ;  Num.  XX,  14 ;  see  Tuch  on  (ien.  xxxvi,  9  txj. ; 
Bcrtheuu,  /iroe/.  (iadi.  p.  207),  who  appear  to  ha  vo  bwn 
freely  chosen  from  among  the  clan-chienaina  (princes. 
Gen.  xxxvi,  40;  Ezek.  xx\i;,  20;  comp.  Isa.  XK%>v, 
12,  and  Gescnius,  in  loc. ;  Hengstenberg,  rtnl.  ii,  299 
sq.),  until  (in  the  time  of  Solomon)  a  hereditary  Ay- 
nasty  had  established  itself  (I  Kings  xi,  14  sq.). 
WhUe  the  country  remained  under  Israelitisb  sway. 
the  native  royal  government  was  nearly  superseded  (1 
Kings  xxii,  48):  although  under  Jcbosbapbat  men- 
tion Is  made  (2  Kings  ill,  0,  20)  of  a  king  (viceroy)  of 
the  Edomites  (jn  aUiance  wl^  him),  and  from  this 
time  Ihi-y  seem  to  have  had  an  uninlemipted  line  of 
kings  (Amos  ii,  Ij  Jer.  xivii,  3;  Eiek.  xxxil,  £9). 
Tbe  principal  mode  of  livelihood  and  employment  of 
tbe  Edomites  were  commerce  by  land  by  means  of 
caravans  (Heeren,  Idm,  I,  I,  p.  lOi;  Lengerke,  Km. 
i.  !9Bi  compare  Ezek.  xxviii,  10.  where,  however,  tlio 
true  reading  Is 'I  raas ;  seo  Hftvemlckln  loc.),  prulnbly 
tn  Elutli  and  Ezion-geber,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  tlie  rais- 
ing of  cattle,  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  vines 
(Num.  XX,  17;  Eiek.  nxv,  13);  according  to  Jeramo 
lOaom.K  V.  KeniFn),alro  mining  (se«C.G.Flade,.iJe  re 
mtLdl  MUinmt.,J-:domU.,  tt  Plumie.,Ups.  n.  d.).  Re. 
a[)ecting  their  religion  the  Old  Test,  is  entkely  silcDt, 
except  that  11  was  some  form  of  polylhoiam  (2  Chron. 
xxv,  20);  Josephus  (.In/,  xv.  7,  9)  mentions  one  of 
their  gods  by  the  name  ofCoM(Ko;(,?  n»p,  the  <ir- 
•Iro^rr  or  nder;  see  Hitiig.  PkiHU.  p.266 ;  and  comp. 
Epipban.  Uar.  55;  Lengerke.  Ktn.  i,  298).  Prom 
the  earliest  times  tlie  wisdom  of  the  Ednml  tea,  namely, 
oftheTemanite  branch,  was  celebrated  (Obad.  S;  Jer. 
xlix,  7).  See  Ux.  (On  tbe  subject  generally,  see 
Van  Iperen.  HUl.  nit.  KJonaor.  el  Am^l:  Leonard. 
17GHi  Hnlfmann,  in  the  HaU.  KaefUop.  If,  xv,  146>. 
See  IntiM«*. 

Ba'r«i*  (Heb.  Efre't,  -S'^'IK,  «^*,-  Sept. 'E^po- 
tiv  and  'Wpnii-),  the  name  of  two  cilie». 

1.  One  of  tbe  metropolitan  towns  (Ashtarolb  being 
the  other)  of  the  kingdom  nf  Bashan,  bevond  the  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  xU,  4,  6;  xiil,  12;  Ueut.  iii,  19).  It  waa 
here  that  Og,  the  gigantic  king  of  Bashan,  was  defeat, 
cd  by  the  Israelites,  nnd  lost  bis  kingdom  (Num.  ixi, 
83-36;  Deut.  i,  4;  iii,  1-.1).  Edrei  afterwarda  belong- 
ed to  eastern  Manasseh  (Josh,  xiil,  81;  Num.  xxxii, 
33).  It  is  probablo  that  TAnA  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  Blay  It  not  be  that  they 
abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position  within  tfao 
liorders  ofa  wild  region  infested  by  numerous  robber 
bands  t  The  l.ejah  is  the  ancient  Argob,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  tbe  Gesburites;  anil 
they  perhaps  subsequently  occupied  Ednl  (Josh,  xii, 
4,  6).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  (Reland,  Pnirtt.  p.  647),  and  a  Uahop  of 
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Ainu  Mt  in  Um  Council  of  Stlmeia  (A.D.  381)  ud 
rfdulndon  (A.D.  151).  In  A.D.  1142  (he  Crusoders 
aim  BiMirin  1 1 1  nude  ■  auaden  altiick  upon  Adraa, 
gr  Airaarm,  tb*n  popularly  call»l  ilso  Cmtai  Brr- 
tanli  da  Slampit,  bat  the;  encounlered  audi  Dbataclea 
id  the  difficalt  lutore  of  tha  (rroan^,  the  acnrcity  of 
ntrr,  Midtlie  valor  of  the  inhalriUnU,  that  Ihcv  were 
amprllcd  to  retreat  (Will.  Tvr.  p.  »ab,  S96,'lOSl). 
Ab«lr«di  calls  it  Adtraal (Tub.  Syr.  79). 

IVn  ire  two  uicieot  towna  in  Boahan  which  now 
cUm  tlw  honor  of  lieiDg  tlie  nprra«ntativc«  uf  Ediei. 
TbeoH  ia  c^lcd  EMra,  and  is  eitoated  on  the  Eoulh- 
■M  angle  of  tlut  rocky  district  of  I.c]ah,  the  Arii^il) 
(4  Ibe  Hebrews,  and  the  Traehnnitia  of  tbs  Greeks. 
The  mina  of  Eilhra  are  among  the  moat  exteni'ivo  in 
Hinnn.  The  site  ia  a  stnaKe  one.  It  i<  a  rocky 
imnantor}'  projectintc  from  the  Lejah  [aee  Tracuo- 
tnu\  hsTinr:  an  eleTatJon  of  some  thirty  CeeC  above 
the  plain,  vhich  spreads  ODt  lieyond  it  inooth  aa  a  aea, 
■Ddorunriialled  fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly  three 
nila  in  circuit,  and  have  a  strange,  wild  took,  rising 
D)>  in  blarli  i-hattered  maasea  from  tha  midst  of  black 
ncki.  A  number  of  the  ancient  houaea  stJII  remsin, 
thoogh  half  buried  beneath  heapa  of  more  modi 
ndng.  Their  walli,  roofs,  and  doors  are  all  of  ator 
IbrT  are  low,  missive,  and  simple  in  plan  ;  and  they 
hai  tbe  marks  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  " 
(rftbrinnre  doubtlesa  Ba  oldaa  the  time  of  the  Ri 
in,  lod  thsy  are  thus  specimens  of  primeval  architac- 
mn  tiKb  14  no  other  country  could  produce.  At  n 
later  period  Eithrs  was  adorned  with  many  public 
ediGa*.  now  moatly  in  raiDS.  A  largo  church  still 
n»d<  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town.  A  Greek  in- 
Kfiption  over  the  (tooT  informs  ua  that  it  wu  orlginal- 
It  1  heathen  temple,  was  converted  into  a  church,  and 
Miotrd  to  St.  George  in  A.D.  516.  There  are  the 
Willi  of  another  church  of  St.Eliis;  and  in  the  centre 
i^tbe  town  a  cloiatered  iiuadrangle,  which  appears  to 
kire  been  at  lirst  ilUched  to  a  fomni,  and  afterwards 
ta  a  cathedral.  (>n  the  public  building*  and  private 
koBiti  are  man;  Greek  inacriplions.  Some  wens  cop- 
lid  by  Bnrckhardt,  and  some  iiy  Rev.  J.  L.  Torter. 
Atthetimeof  tbe  riait  of  the  latier  in  lUbi  thepopi 
latisn  amonnted  to  about  fifty  fumiliea,  of  which  com 
(iltbl  «  ten  were  Christian,  and  tbe  rest  Mohamme- 
nt  of  tin  history  and  antiquities  of 
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and  naAAoeifor  Sgria  and  PaktHitt,  p.  63! 
■q.:  alio  in  his  GimI  CiUri  af  Banian,  p.  M  aq.  Sec 
ilao  Berckhardfs  TnmiU  in  Syria,  p.  6T  »q.;  Buck- 
Bgkam'a  TrairU  OMtrng  tie  Arab  Tribrt,  p.  '274. 

The  other  place  with  which  Edrel  haa  been  idrnti. 
tad  i)  called  Drro,  and  stands  in  a  shallow  wady  in 
tht  open  plain  of  Hnurun,  alnut  fourteen  miles  south 
•f  Edhra.  The  following  reasons  have  been  ssHgned 
ia  liver  ofthe  other  aite.  1.  The  name  EdrH,  which 
>ifni£«  "strength,"  and  the  fact  that  it  waa  the 
bl  of  an  ancient  iitid  warlike  nation.  natunUlv  lead 
ta  tbe  belief  that  it  waa  a  very  strong  city.  An  ' 
eitin  were  always,  when  poasible,  built  on  the  to 
bilU.  or  in  rocky  faatnessee,  so  aa  to  lie  eaaily  defend- 
ed. ijihiB  itauda  on  a  ridge  of  Jagged  rocks,  a  * 
•a  enrompMsed  with  clifTa  and  defllea  as  lo  be  al 
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plain,  and  has  no  traces  of  old  fortificatiana  (G.  Ii< 
"».  TratrU  in  /UmAV,  li,  IW).  It  is  difficalt  lo  be- 
leve  that  tbe  warlike  Kephaim  wonid  have  erected  a 
079]  rily  in  roch  n  pnaition.  3.  Dera  haa  neither 
nil  not  fonntiin  to  attract  ancient  colonists  lo  an  an- 
■Wended  aitc.  Its  mpply  of  water  was  brought  by 
'n  aigndoct  frrm  a  great  distance  (ttitter,  Palat.  nod 
V.  ii.  ^3*").  a.  The  ruins  of  Edhra  are  more  ancient, 
■»"r  ihportani,  and  much  more  e.ttensive  than  those 
<if  Dera.  The  dwellings  of  Edhra  posiv^t  all  the  char- 
MeiiatLo  oif  remoto  antiquity— maasive  walla,  alone 
m>6,  none  door*.  The  tnonuments  now  eiisting 
Mn  la  abow  that  it  must  have  been  an  important 


town  from  the  time  the  Komsns  took  possession  of 
Bashan ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Dera,  kos  the  episcopal 
city  of  Adras,  which  ranked  next  lo  Bastra  (Reland, 
Pal.  p.  219,  233,  6i8),  None  of  the  buildings  in  the 
latter  seem  older  thon  the  Roman  period  (Dr.  Smith, 
in  Robinpon'a  Bib.  Ra.  lii,  App.  p.  155,  Itt  ed,).  On 
the  other  hand,  [he  identilication  of  Dera  and  Edrei 
can  be  traced  back  to  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  who  say 
that  Edrei  was  then  called  Adam  ('A^opn),  and  was 
a  noted  city  of  Arabia,  twenty-four  miles  from  Bostrs 
{OiKnaatt.  s.  V.  'Eelpaii,  Eedrai).  In  another  place 
they  give  the  distance  at  twenty-five  miles  from  Bo»- 
tra  and  six  from  Ashlaroth  (ii.  s.  v.  'AnTapuA,  Asla- 
roth,  where  the  place  in  question  ia  called  'A^pdo, 
Adtr).  Adam  is  laid  down  in  the  Tentinger  Tables 
as  here  indicated  (Reland,  PaLeit.  p.  547;  cump.  Ptole- 
my, V,  17,  7).  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  city 
thus  leferred  to  is  the  modem  Dera;  and  the  state. 
ment  of  Euscliiua  is  too  explicit  to  be  set  aside  on  the 
supposition  that  he  hoe  confounded  the  two  sites  in 
dispute.  Moreover,  it  bi  improbable  Ihot  tha  liounda- 
ries  of  Manaeeeh  East  extended  so  far  as  the  locality 
of  Edh^B.  Moat  niodem  i^eographera  have  therefore 
concluded  that  Dera  marka  the  real  site  of  Edrei  (Re. 
land,  Palial.  p.  547;  Ritler,  Palal.  und  Syr.  ii,  ^34; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  341 ;  Buckingham,  .4  rob  Tribrt, 
p.  168 ;  Schware,  however,  declares  for  the  other  poai. 
lion,  Palal.  p.  222). 

2.  A  fortified  town  of  nortbem  Palestine,  iltotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Kaphtali,  and  sitnated  near  Kedeah  and 
Hazor  (Josli.  xix,  3;).  About  two  miles  aouth  of  Ke- 
desh  is  a  conical  rockv  bill  called  Tfll  Khuraibrh,  the 
"Tell  of  Ihe  ruin,"  with  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  on  the  aommit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its 
aide.  It  is  evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  mav  be  that 
of  Ihe  long.loft  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the' position, 
and  its  nearneaa  to  Kedesh,  tnvo  prohaiiilily  to  the 
supposition.  Dr.  Robinson  (BibL  Jtei.  iii,  3G5)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  Tell  Kbnraibeh  with  Hazor  (q. 
v.).  For  the  olijectlons  to  tliis  theory,  see  Porter'a 
ffaadiook/er  agria  and  Pakttine,  p.  44 J. 

Education,  Hebrew.  Althouuh  nothing  is  mora 
carefully  inculcaleil  in  Ihe  Law  than  the  duty  of  par* 
cnta  to  teach  their  children  Its  precepts  and  principles 
(EKod.  xii,  Mj  xiii,  B,  M ;  Deut.  iv,6, 3, 10;  vi,2, 7, 20; 
xi,  19,  21;  Acta  Kxii.  8;  S  Tim.  lii,  15;  Susanna.  3; 
Joae]*us,  ^p.  ii,  16, 17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace 

any  other  snbjccld.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  in- 
struction, of  which  so  much  iaanidinlhcbook  ofProv- 
erlw,  ia  to  be  anderalood  chiefly  of  moral  and  retii^ous 
discipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  dbection  of  the 
Law,  hv  the  teachina  and  under  the  example  of  par- 
ents (Prov.  i,  3,  8 ;  ii,8,I0,-  iv,l,T,SO:  viii,l;  ii,l, 
10;  ill,l;  xvi,2Si  xvii,  24  ;  xsxl).  Implicit  excep- 
tions to  this  stotement  may  perliaps  be  found  in  tlie 
InaUncea  of  Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  up  in  all 
Egyptian  Uarning  (Acta  vli,  22) ;  nf  the  writer  of  tha 
liookof  Job,  whomaa  evidently  ncIl  versed  in  natural 
histari-  and  in  the  astronomy  n(  Ihe  day  (.lob  xsxviii, 
111:  xsxi^.xl,  xll);  of  Daniel  and  hia  companions  in 
captivity  (Dan.  i,  4, 17 ;  and,  above  all.  In  the  intellec- 
tual gills  and  acquirements  of  Solomon,  which  were 
even  more  renowned  than  hia  polilical  greatness  (1 
Kinga  iv,  29,  34;  X,  l-'J;  %  Chron.  ix,  1-8),  and  the 
memory  of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration,  been 
widely  preserved  in  Oiirnlal  tradition.  Tho  state- 
ment made  above  may,  however,  in  all  probahilily,  he 
taken  as  representing  the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  He- 
brew education,  both  at  the  time  when  the  I^w  waa 
beat  observed,  and  also  when,  atUr  periods  of  national 
decline  from  the  Moaaic  standard,  attempts  were  made 
by  monurclia,  as  Jehoshaphat  or  Joaiah.  or  by  prophets, 
aa  Elijah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  ofthe  people  on  the  basis 
orthitstandard(2Kingaxvli,  13;  xxii,8-2D;  2Chroii. 
ivii,7,9;  lKingaxij,M;  iaa.irq.).  (^" 
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In  later  timei  the  prophedei,  and  commenti  on 
them  u  well  aa  on  tti«  earliet  Scripturefl,  togetber 
with  otber  subjects,  were  studied  (t*rol.  to  Ecclus.,  and 
Ecclui.  xxzvjii,  34,  St>;  sxxix,  1-11).  St.  Jerome 
iwlBh  children  «ere  tuaj^t  to  say  by  heart 


tha  Kenealogiei  (Jen 


nTkni, 


[Jalmi 
to  teach  th 


,Hkt. 


V.  Gtniala^ie).  ParenCa  were  required 
children  some  trade,  and  he  who  Tailed  to  do  so  was  tmld 
lo  be  virtUBliy  teaching  hia  child  to  ateal  (Miahna,  Kid- 
duih.  ii,  2,  vol.  ill,  p.  41:),  Surenliut. ;  Lightfoot,  Chrtm. 
Temp,  on  Acts  iviii,  vol.  ii,  p.  79). 

The  eect  of  the  Eaaenei,  tlioagh  themselves  abhor- 
ring marriage,  were  aaxioua  to  undertsks,  and  careful 
in  carrvini;  out  Che  edncatian  of  children,  but  connned 
ita  subject  niatter  chieflv  to  morala  and  Che  divine  law 
(Joseptaui,  War,  ii,  8,  1'.!;  Philu,  Quod  omnu  probia 
Uirr.  ii,  4&8,  ed.  Mangey ;  g  12,  Tauchn.). 

Provioua  to  the  captivity,  tha  chief  deposiCariea  of 
learning  were  the  schmls  or  co11egE«,  from  which,  in 
mosC  cuea  (see  Amoa  vii,  14),  proceeded  that  euccegsioii 
of  pablic  teachers  who,  at  various  times,  endeavored  to 
reform  the  moral  and  rtligioua  conduct  of  both  rulers 
and  people.  (See  Werkmeialer,  O;  jinna  tdiolaruvi 
ap,  Iftbr.  orisint,  JeanlC  1736  ;  Hegewisch,  04  bti  d/n 
Alien  SJftiUL  Eratkmg  aar,  Altona,  1611.)  In  these 
schools  the  Law  was  probably  the  chief  subject  of  in- 
etruction;  the  study  of  langnages  was  little  followed 
byanyJews  till  afler  the  Captivity,  but  from  that  time 
the  number  of  Jews  residing  in  foreign  countriea  must 
hare  made  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more 
common  than  before  (aee  Acts  xxl,  37),  From  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Roman", 
parents  were  forbidden  to  Instruct  their  children  in 
(Jreek  literature  (Mishna,  Sulah,  c,  \x,  IG,  vol.  111,  p. 
tW7,  308,  Snrenhus).  Nor  had  it  ever  been  generally  I 
pursued  by  the  Jews  (Origen,  em/ra  Cebam,  ii,  34).        ! 

Besides  the  prophetical  school*,  Instruetlon  was  given  ' 
by  the  priests  in  Che  Temple  and  elsewhere,  bat  their 
subjects  were  daubtlees  exclusively  concerned  with  re- 
ligion and  worship  (Lev.  x,  11 ;  Ezek.  xUv,  23,  24 ;  1 
Chron.  xxv,  7,  8 :  Mai.  ii,  7).  Those  sovereigns  who 
exhibited  any  anxiety  for  tha  maintenance  of  tlie  re- 
ligious element  in  the  Jewish  polity  were  conspicuous 
in  enhircing  the  reli^ns  education  of  Che  people  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  7,  8,  0;  xix,  6,  P,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  !). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  tiie  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighborhood 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  Che  commercial  district  of 
Plitenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  tlieir  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect.  The  "  writers"  of  thjt  trilffi  ore 
reproftnled  (Judg,  v,  H)  by  tbe  same  word,  ^BS,  jo. 
pArr',,uBed  in  that  passage  of  tbe  levying  of  an  army, 
or,  pirhapi,  of  a  military  officer  ((lesenius,  s.  v.)  as  is 
app1i»ltoEirBinrefenincDtoCheLaw(Eiravil,G)i  to 
Soraiah,  David's  scribe  or  secretarv  (1  Bim.  viil,  17) ; 
to  Shebna,  scribe  to  Hezekiab  (2  Kings  xviii,  3T); 
Shemaiah  (1  Chron.  xsiv,  G);  Bjruch,  scribe  to  Jere- 
miah (J*r.  N.vxvi,  32),  and  others  llilin,{  like  offices  at 
various  time^.  The  maniclpal  officers  oftho  kingdom, 
Cipecially  lii  the  time  of  Solomon,  mitst  have  required 
a  staff  of  well-educated  persons  in  their  various  depart- 
ments under  the  recorder, '^''21 '3,  matHr',  or  histcriog- 
rspher,  \7liase  business  was  to  compile  memorials  of 
the  reign  (2  Sam.  viil,  16j  xx,  !4:  2  Sings  xviii,  18; 
iCbron.  x\xiv,  3).  I,e>ming,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioncd,  was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  educated 
peraiuis  were  treated  witii  great  respect,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbinical  tradition,  ivcrc  called  "  sons  of  the 
noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  others  at 
table  (Lightfiiol,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts  xvii,  vol.  ii,  T9,  fol. ; 
BoT.  titbr.  I.uke  xlv,  fl-U ;  ii,  540).  The  same  anthor- 
iCy  deplores  the  degcncracv  of  later  times  in  this  re- 
spect (Mishna.  tiobih.  ix,  1.^  vol.  ili,  308,  Surcnhui). 

To  the  schools  of  the  proplicti  succeeded,  after  the 
Captivity,  the  sj-nagopucs,  which  wete  either  tbem- 
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selves  nsed  as  schools,  or  bad  places  near  them  for  that 
purpose.  In  most  places  there  was  aC  least  one,  and 
in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  694.  according  to  oth- 
ers, 460  (Calmet,  Diet,  s,  v.  Ecoles),  It  was  from  these 
schools,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  various  tescben  pre- 
siding over  them,  of  whom  Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and 
ilillel  wars  among  Che  moat  famous,  that  many  of 
those  traditions  and  reflnements  proceeded  by  which 
Che  Law  was  in  our  Lord's  time  encumbered  and  ob- 
scured, and  which  may  be  considered  as  represented, 
though  In  a  highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Tal. 
mud.  After  the  destmcClon  of  Jerasaitm,  calleges,  in- 
heriting and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  their 
predecessors,  were  maintained  for  ■  long  time  at  Japh. 
ne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the  most  ramaue 
of  all,  and  M  Sepphoris.  These  schools,  In  process  of 
time,  were  dispersed  into  other  connCries,  and  by  de- 
grees destroyed.  According  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Mishna,  iMiys  at  live  yean  of  age  were  to 
begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  Hishna,  at  thirteen 
they  became  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii. 
46),  at  fliteen  they  entered  the  Gemara  (Mishna,  Pirk. 
-4*.  iv,a>;  V,  21,  tol.  iv,  p.  460,  482,  486,  Snrenhus.). 
TcAchers  wcro  treated  with  great  respect,  and  bi>Ch 
pupils  and  teachers  were  exhorted  to  respect  each  oth- 
er. Physical  science  formed  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction (ift,  lii,  18).  Unmarried  men  nnd  womrn 
were  not  allowed  Co  be  Ceachers  of  boys  (Hishna,  Kid- 
dmk.  iv,  13,  vol.  iii,  p.  388).  In  the  schools  the  Ral>- 
bins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and  tbe  scholars,  according  to 
thelrage,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  Che  ground  (Ligbt- 
foot  on  Ifdu  a,  46 ;  Pllilo,  vl  lup.  12,  Ii,  45S,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  liUle  account  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  it  is  clear  that  Che  prophetical  schools  Indnded 
within  their  scope  the  instruction  of  females,  who  were 
occasionally  invested  with  authority  similar  to  that  of 
tbe  prophets  themselves  (Judg.  iv,4;  !  Kings  xxii, 
14).  Needlework  formed  a  large,  liut  by  no  means  the 
only  subject  of  instiniction  Imparted  Co  females,  whose 
iwsltion  In  socieCy  and  in  tbe  household  must  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  represented  in  modern  Oriental 
— including  Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.xxl,  16, 
26;  Hist.of  Sus.3i  Luke  vili,2,3j  x,aa;  Acta  zui, 
oO ;  2  Tim.  i,  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even  of 
boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of  females  still 
more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  considered  ms 
the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the  Jewish  system, 
vlt.  that  besides  the  most  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
the  Koran  is  made  the  sCaple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of 
instruction.  In  Oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Ho- 
liammedun,  the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar 
with  ciialk  on  tablets,  which  are  cleaned  for  a  frer b 
lesson.  All  redto  their  lessons  together  aloud ;  fau!ta 
are  usually  punished  by  rtripcs  on  the  feet.  Female 
children  are,  among  Jlohanimcduns,  seldom  taught  to 
read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  Iho  Koran  ore  loam- 
cd  by  heart,  and  In  some  schools  they  are  taught  em. 
broidery  and  needlework.  In  Per.iij  there  arc  many 
public  schools  and  colleges,  but  the  children  of  tho 
wealthier  psrenCs  ate  mostly  taught  at  home.  Tha 
Koran  forma  the  staple  of  inFtruclion,  beinR  reganled 
aa  Che  model  not  only  of  docCrinc,  but  of  style,  and  Iho 
text-book  of  all  scionce.  In  the  cfdieges,  however, 
mathematics  are  tan([htto  some  extent  (Norborg.C^iur. 
ii,  144  sq.;  Shaw,  Tnnwb,  p.  104;  Rauwolff,  Travtlt, 
vii,60;  ltorckhan3c,£jiria,  p.  826;  TravtltinAn^.'a, 
i,  276;  Porter,  Onmttarur,  ii,  96;  [.ane.  Mod.  Egnpl.  i. 
(9,93;  Kti^Mta.m  Kg.\\,2S,il :  WelIsted,.1r((Ma,ii, 
6,  39i :  ChanliD,  V-igaitet,  iv,  224.  Lnngtes ;  Olearius, 
TraneU,  p.  214,  216;  Pietro  dellaValle,  Viaggi.  II,  1B8). 
— Smith,  s.  V.  On  the  sulijoct  generally,  see  Jahn, 
Bibl  ^  ml.  §  106, 166 ;  CrsinI,  ,1  ttliquiU.  Brbr.  tehobut. 
ncad.(Hsfn.l702;  also  in  UgoUni  rAeioiir.  xxi);  Du- 
mor,  De  tchiHt  rt  acitdem  tell.  «*ir.(  Wirceb.  1782 ;  un- 
critical); Purmann,  J>e  r«  tduJaitica  Jadaor.  (Frcf. 
1779) ;  Seiforbeld,  in  Beyschlag's  SgUogt  tar.  optuc.  i, 
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i«  iq.  i  VToll.  BOl  Btbr.  ii,  917  rq. ;  Ilartmaiin,  Vtr- 
lj>^.  ih*  J .  r.  nit  dm  A'awn,  p.  377  rq. ;  Urrurar,  (;'«(d. 
i.  CrrhvlHUh.  I,  i,  109  iq. ;  B«er,  Stizsn  tUrr  Gach. 
itr  ErMMig  <t.  <Ui  UMtrr,  bta  den  Jmuliten  (Pragae, 
leS;  aiiiiKnlcul  noA).     Se«  Scuoou 

EllCC-tTIO'l   TOR  TUB  MiKUTRV.       S«  MlKISTRT  ; 

Tbiolocicu.  EuncATlon. 
Bchunia,  a  plan  thut  ducribed  bj  EomUdi  and 

JfTQiDC  (In  the  Omomaittctm,  ■.  v.  'ESouiiia.  EdomU)  t 
"ufttwiTllw  of  BcDJUDin:  and  ttacice  it  itill  a  village 
Edima,  'Eiof/ia,  in  Acrabatine.  about  twelra  miles 
vM  td  Nfapolu/*  From  thu  language,  LecLerc  (ncrf. 
ia  Iw.)  infen  that  A  dia^mim  a  meaol ;  but  this  !■>' 
futitt  WDth.  Van  de  Velde  finds  the  locality  in  the 
Dodem  Tillage  Daumti,  S.E.  of  Nablooa  (ffarrat.  ii, 
m)  -.  a  coinddenra  fint  pointed  out  Liy  Robinson  (/!(- 
mrnlrt,  lii,  103),  ai  Ijing  In  the  prescribed  posiCioD, 
■Ilbgugh  not  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (appirentlj 
1  cosjectarD  of  Enaeb.).  It  ii  situated  on  the  tible- 
liDii  DTcrlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  and  contains  a 
tboiittin  and  ancient  wpulclina  in  the  onltkirta  (Rol>- 
bwD,  Laltr  EiKOTcia,  p.  S92,  293). 

B'dntll  (p^'^'^t  edulk',pmtpl,  aa  it  is  often  ren- 
'\eHA;  Sept.  and  Vnlg.  Innslale  accordingly)  itands 
(tvnitei  being  translated  slseKbere  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
npUtiDD)  aa  a  part  (in  connection  with  "Shnsban" 
Hi^  •ine.  or  plur.)  of  the  inscription  of  certain  poet- 
ical compootioas,  indicating  that  the  contente  were  of 
1  rrrtdfad  or  sacred  character  (title  at  Pia.  l.\,  Ixzx). 
S«  SboshaIiHim. 

Edward  TIT.  ConrrasoB,  king  of  thp  Anglo-Sax- 
CBL  iss  bom  in  Oifonlshin  in  KKU,  and  died  Jan.  b, 
IWK.  He  was  canoniied  by  Pope  Aleiunder  III,  and 
itilri  "ConresKT"  in  the  boll  of  cBnonizalion.  The 
oalr  (TDond  for  this  was  the  fact  that  when,  In  1044, 
ki  aiinitd  Editha,  daughter  of  carl  Godwin,  he  in- 
Kmtd  her  that  he  would  nuke  her  hla  queen,  but  that 
ibt  ibdold  not  share  his  1  ed.  He  kept  tbis  unnatural 
n*.  and  for  It,  in  spite  of  a  licentious  life,  he  was 
■inled  by  the  Pope. 

Edwwd  VI,  king  of  Enghind,  son  of  Henry  VIII 
\tj  hlj  wife  Jane  Seymour,  was  bom  at  Hampton 
Cosit,  October  19, 1537.  He  is  mentioned  here  rather 
Cl<  (b?  great  erenta  of  bis  leign  than  for  his  peraonsi 
quiitie*,  though  these  were  excellent.  He  wss 
nrmnl  in  1S47,  and  his  nnde,  Edward  Seymour,  af- 
tinirit  mA  of  Somerset,  became  Protector  of  the 
lisgdmn.  "  He  was  attached  to  the  prfnciples  of  the 
Beformation,  and  during  his  rule  great  strides  were 
nudi  towards  the  establish  ment  of  Protestantism  in 
EaglaBd,  The  imatjeswero  removed  from  the  church- 
's; rtfrairtary  Roman  Catholic  lH>ho]M  were  Imprison- 
ed: tbc  laity  were  allowed  the  cup  at  the  ceremony  of 
il*  Lonl't  Supper;  all  ecclesiastical  processes  wero 
inkrRl  to  run  in  the  king'a  name;  Heniy's  famous 
n  srtkles  (known  aa  the  Blnodv  Statute) 
laird  -  a  new  service-! .ook,  compiled  by  Crai 
^irj,  aMirtcd  by  eleven  other  divines,  waa  drawn 
i^  ud  ordered  to  l«  used,  and  is  known  as  the  Firtt 
P'^^'b-A  o/JCdrard  17  (see  Cohhom  1'raveh- 
•ovk);  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  ceased  to  be  ob- 
li9toy~(Chamlien,  £w]>cb;xRl>n,B.  ▼.).  The  young 
iJag  was  ia  fall  •ympathy  with  the  Reformation ;  bnt 
ta  plau,  and  those  of  his  counsellors,  were  urasted 
>•  Ui  death,  JalyG,15ia. 

Bdwud%B«la  Batea,  D.D.,  waj  bom  In  Sontb- 
mfam.  Mass..  Jnly  4,  1802,  and  graduated  at  Am- 
Wii  Csllege  in  \»i*.  and  at  Andover  Theological 
^aary  In  1830.  He  served  aa  a  tutor  in  Amherst 
'•U^  during  the  years  1827-28,  and  as  aHietant 
•wtaty  of  the  American  Education  Society  during 
»  nan  1838-3.1.  In  1887  he  was  ordained  as  a 
Man  ef  the  Gospel,  and  was  also  appointed  pro- 
hs(  «r  Hebrew  In  Andorer  Theological  Seminary  ; 
W  in  Ut8  be  wot  elected  associate  professor  of  sa- 


cred literature,  aa  snccessor  of  Professor  Hoees  Stnart, 
in  the  same  institution.  From  1S2S  to  1843  he  edited 
the  Anericfm  Qaarltrlg  Bigittfr.     He  established  in 

1833  the  Antriean  Qiarltrly  OUerver.  After  publish- 
ing two  volumes  of  it,  he  united  it  with  the  ISibUcal 
RepotiloTy,  and  waa  sole  editor  of  the  comliined  peri- 
vclicals  from  January,  1835,  to  Januari',  1838.  From 
1844  to  1852  he  waa  the  senior  editor  of  the  Ilitlii/lAr.ca 
Sacra,  For  twen^-lhree  years  he  waa  employed  in 
superintending  periodical  literature,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  several  associates,  has  left  thirty-one  («- 
tavo  volumes  as  the  monamenis  of  his  enterprise  and 
industrj'  in  this  department  of  labor.  He  also  edited 
several  duodecimo  volumes,  among  which  arc  the 
KeUctic  Rtader,  the  tiographs  "/  Sitf-lavghl  Utn,  the 
Mtmoir  of  Henry  Martgn,  to  which  he  prelixed  an  In- 
troductory Euay.  lie  published  many  articles  in  the 
religious  newspapers,  varioua  pamphlets,  and  im]>or- 
tant  parts  of  several  voluniee,  sncb  as  the  Gtiinan  St~ 
Itclifm,  by  professors  Edwards  and  Park ;  Clanicai 
5(u(iKi,  by  {nnfefsors  Edwards,  Sean,  and  Felton.  He 
injored  bis  conslilation  by  his  nnremiltlng  toils,  and 
was  compelled  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  for  his 
health,  and  to  spend  two  winten  in  the  South.  He 
died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  April  20,  Kbi,  in  the  Hftieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  po- 
etic sentiment,  large  erudition,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, skill  aa  an  instructor,  and  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  but  also  for  hia  delicacy  of  taste,  his  lender 
sensibilities,  and,  above  all,  his  deep,  earnest,  and  uni. 
ronii  piety.  Some  of  his  discourses  and  e!LSa\'s,  with 
a  memoir  of  hU  life  by  E.  A.  Park,  were  published  in 
Boston  in  1863  in  two  duodecimo  volumea.    (E.  A.  P.) 

Bd«rarda,  John,  D.D.,  one  of  the  strongest  Cal- 
vinistic  divines  the  Church  of  England  has  produced. 
He  waa  bom  at  Hertford  Feb.  36, 1637,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant-Taylor's  School,  London.  In  IBBS 
he  entered  SL  John's  Collei^e,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  scboUr  and  fellow.  He  was  minister  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Cambridge,  ttoia  1G64  to  about  1676,  when 
he  wss  made  rector  of  SL  Peter's,  Culchester.  He  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  In  1679,  and  there  wrote  indua- 
triously  on  controversial  theolagy.  lie  died  April  10, 
17IG.  "  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  since  the  days 
of  Calvin  himself,  there  has  existed  a  more  decided 
Calviniat  than  Dr.  Edwards.  He  has  been  termed  the 
Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Bnidwardine,  the  Calvin  of 
his  age.  Such  was  his  abhorrence  of  Arminianism 
that  he  contended,  with  the  old  Puritans,  that  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  it  and  popery."  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are,  TAfoIoffio  rfformata,  or  the  Body 
and  Sidufantt  of  Ikt  Ctnilitm  fidigiott,  compnted  in 
Jufiarf  DuourKt  or  TVeiriues  upon  (At  ApotlUi'  Crttd, 
the  LonTt  Prayer,  and  llu  Tat  CommandmenU  (Lend. 
1719-3G,  8  vols.fol.):  — .4  tomjJOe  Hitlory  or  Survts 
•fall  Ike  DiipttiKitiuiu  nr  Mdliodi  if  HtHginn  (l.andoD, 
160D,  2  vob,  «vo);— Tie  -4™i»iDn  J>oarHla  rondimn- 
fd  by  Ike  Srripdirtt  (Lond.  1711,  8vo) ;— ,4  ii(*or%  o/ 
Ike  O.  and  H.  T.  (Lond.  1893,  3  vols.  8vo)  -.—Eirrcila- 
tiom,  eritical,  Ikidogical,  tic,  on  imporlanl  piam  in  Ike 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Lond.  1702,  8vo) :— Socwimiim  ia,ma$k- 
rd  (  Lond.  1 697. 8vo) :—  Tke  Itoftrint  of  f'aiA  and  Jat- 
tification  (Ixind.  1708,  8vo).— lones,  Chriit.  Bioyrapky, 
B.  V. ;  Kippis,  Bioffraphia  Brilaimica,  vol.  v. 

Bdwarda,  Jonatl) Ml,  was  born  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1703.  His  great-great- 
grandfather on  the  paternal  side  was  the  Rev.  Richard 
Edwaids,  a  clergyman  in  London  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Hia  great-grandfather,  ^Villiant  Edwards, 
was  bom  in  England,  came  to  America  about  the 
year  IMO,  and  was  an  honorable  tnuler  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  His  gmndfather,  Richard  Edwards,  was  bom 
at  Hartfcrd,  and  siient  his  life  there  a*  a  respectable 
and  wealthv  merchant.  His  ftther,  Rev.  Timothy 
l-jlwards.  was  liom  in  Hartford  tUy  It,  16<ia.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1687,  "and  received  Itw 
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two  dagrcaa  of  Bachelor  Bnil  Hutar  of  Arti  on  tlia 
time  day,  July  4, 1691,  oaf  in  the  moming  and  tbe 
other  in  the  afiemoon,  'an  ancammon  mark  ofreipect 
paid  to  his  estraordinaiy  proficiency  in  leamint;.' " 
He  was  ordaiaed  pastor  of  the  church  at  EMt  tVindsor 
I'n  May,  1694.  In  ITll  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Leg- 
ishture  of  Connecticut,  chaplain  of  the  troop*  gent  on 
an  iin|ionant  expedition  to  Canada.  He  was  distjn- 
gnished  for  his  Bcholarship,  devoiitneis.  and  general 
weight  ofebaracter.  He  generally  preached  extem- 
pore, and  until  he  tiad  passed  his  seventieth  year  lie  did 
not  oDi'D  write  the  heads  of  hie  discourses.  He  lived 
to  enjoy  the  fame  of  his  son,  and  died  January  27, 1758. 
On  the  maternal  side,  the  great-tTandfather  of  ?reei' 
dent  EUlwards  was  Anthony  Stoddard,  Esq.,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  west  of  England  to  Boston,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Court  fVomlGG5  to  1684.  The 
grandfather  of  Edwarda  was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, of  Norlhsmplon,  tlass.,  one  of  the  most  erudite 
and  powerful  clergj-men  of  New  England.  Edwards's 
motlier  was  Esther,  the  second  child  of  the  Northamp- 
ton pastflt,  a  lady  of  excellent  education  and  rate 
strength  ofebaracter. 

The  history  of  President  Edwards  cannot  be  fully 
undcnilood  without  eonsidering  thai  both  on  the  pa- 
ternal and  matemol  side  he  was  allied  with  families 
belonging  to  the  ecclesiHStical  aristocracy  of  New 
En{;land.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  had  ten  sisters, 
»ine  of  whom  became  the  wives  of  eminent  men.  He 
was  trained  by  his  father  and  his  (bur  oldest  sisters 
(all  of  whom  were  prolicienia  in  learning)  for  Vale 
College,  which  he  entered  in  ITIG,  just  berore  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  During  the  next  yeir  his  fa- 
vorite study  was  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
"  Taking  that  book  into  his  band  upon  some  occasion 
not  long  before  his  death,  lie  ssid  to  some  of  his  select 
fHepds  who  were  then  with  him,  that  he  was  beyond 
expression  entertained  and  pleased  with  it  when  he 
read  It  in  his  youth  at  college;  that  he  was  as  mnch 
Migjged,  and  bad  mure  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in 
•tudyini*  it,  than  the  most  greedy  miser  in  gathering 
Qp  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  new-discov- 
ered treasure."  When  about  twelve  yean  of  age  he 
wrote  a  pnpet  which  indicates  that  he  had  l>een  thor- 
oughly interested  In  the  question  of  Materialism.  At 
about  the  same  age  be  composed  some  remarkable  pa- 
pers on  questions  in  natural  philosophy.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  college  as  an  acute  thinker,  and 
also  as  an  impassioned  writer,  he  took  his  Bachelor's 

was  also  the  valedictory  oration." 

When  he  was  a  boy.  probably  alxiutthe  age  of  sev- 
en or  eiglit  yeara,  he  began  to  develop  his  religious 
character.  Ha  writes;  "I  was  then  very  much  af- 
f^cte<l  for  many  montbe,  and  concerned  about  (he 
thini.-a  of  religion  and  my  soul's  salvation,  and  was 
abundant  in  religious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  Ave 
times  a  day  in  secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  re- 1 
ligious  conversation  with  other  boys,  and  used  to  meet 
with  them  to  pray  together.  1  experienced  I  know 
not  what  kind  of  delight  in  religion.  1,  with  some  of 
my  schoolmates,  joined  together  and  built  u  booth  in  a 
swamp,  In  a  very  retired  spot,  for  a  place  of  prayer; 
and,  besides,  I  had  particular  secret  places  of  my  own 
in  the  woods  where  I  used  to  retire  by  myself,  and 
was  from  time  to  time  much  affected.  My  affections 
seemed  to  bo  lively  and  easily  moved,  and  I  seemed  to 
i>e  in  mv  element  when  engaged  in  religious  duties." 
Krfli^c'inj;  nn  these  fervid  emotions,  Edwards  after- 
ward  regarded  them  as  no  signs  of  genuine  piety. 
He  was  kpen  in  his  analysb  of  character,  and  was 
wont  to  encourage,  not  only  in  others,  but  also  in  him- 
self, the  habit  of  severe  self-examination,  and  of  jeal- 
ons  watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  self-loi-e. 
Although  from  liis  earliest  childliood  he  had  been  dntl- 
ful,  docile,  and  exemplary  in  his  outward  demeanor. 
yet  he  writ«i  concerning  hia  Ixiybood  and  youtbi  "  I 
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WBi  at  times  very  uneasy,  eapeciallj  towards  the  Ut- 
ter part  of  my  time  at  college,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
seize  me  with  a  pleurisy,  in.  which  he  brouglitme  niKh 
to  the  grave,  and  shook  me  over  the  pit  of  hell.  And 
yet  it  was  not  long  after  my  recoveiy  before  1  fell 
again  into  xay  old  ways  of  sin.  But  God  would  not 
suffer  me  to  go  on  with  any  quietnest.  I  had  givat 
and  violent  inward  struggles,  till,  aftar  many  conflicts 
with  wicked  inclinations,  repeated   resolutions,  and 


bond 


It  I  laid  myself  ui 


a  kind  ofvi 


God,  I  was  brought  wholly  li 

wicked  ways,  and  all  ways  of  known  ouiwara  sin,  ana 

religious  duties,  but  without  thut  kind  of  affection  and 
delight  which  I  had  formerly  experienced."  With 
his  characteristic  fidelity  in  scrutinizing  his  motives, 
he  luoked  with  distrust  on  bis  seeking  the  Lord  aft^r 
this  '■  miserable  manner,  which,"  lie  says,  "  has  made 
me  sometimes  since  to  question  wbotber  it  ever  issued 
in  that  which  wai  saving,  being  ready  to  doobt  wheth- 
er such  miseralde  seeking  ever  succeeded."  At  length, 
however,  but  precisely  at  what  period  he  does  not  state, 

ing  been  regenerated  by  the  Holi'  GhosL      In  the  po- 


writlng 


e  says : 


style 


which  often 


ind  of 


demptlun,  and  tl 
This  I  know  not 


«than 


Taction  of  soul  from  all  the  ci 
of  this  world,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision,  or  flxed 
ideas  and  imaginations  of  being  alone  jn  the  mountains 
or  some  solitary  wilderness,  for  from  all  mankind, 
swectiv  conversing  with  Christ,  and  rapt  and  swallow- 
ed up  in  Uod. "  On  one  occasion  "I  walked  abroad 
alone  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father'!  pasture  for  con- 
templation. As  I  was  walking  tbeie,  and  looking  upon 
the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet 
a  sense  of  the  glorious  majeily  and  gract  of  God  as  I 
know  not  how  to  express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both 
in  a  sweet  conjunction,  majesty  and  meekness  joined 
together ;  it  was  a  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majes- 
ty, anij  also  a  majestic  meeknew,  an  awful  sweetness, 
a  hi^h,  and  great,  and  holy  gentleness.  After  thii 
my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased,  and  b»> 
came  more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  in- 
ward Bweetness.  The  appearance  of  every  thing  was 
altered ;  there  seemed  to  be,  as  It  were,  a  calm,  sweet 
cast  or  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  almost  every 
thing.  God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  purity,  and 
love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing— in  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars j  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky;  in  the 
grass,  flowers,  trees;  in  the  water  and  all  natara — 
which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  1  oftvn  used  to 
sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  day- 
spent  much  of  my  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky, 
to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things,  in 
the  mean  time  singing  forth  with  a  low  voice  my  con- 
templations of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  scarce 
any  thing  in  all  the  works  of  nature  was  so  sweet  to 
me  as  thunder  and  lightning;  formerly  nothing  hsul 
been  so  terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  used  to  be  uncom* 
monly  terrified  with  thunder,  and  to  bo  struck  with 
terror  when  1  sawn  thunder-storm  rising;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me.  I  felt  God.  if  I  may  ao 
fpeak.  at  the  first  uppesrance  of  a  thnnder-storm,  and 
ufcd  to  take  the  opportunity  at  such  times  to  fix  my, 
self  in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lighlniiiKs 
play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's 
thunder,  which  oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing, leading  me  to  sweet  contemplations  of  my  gr««l 
and  (ilorious  Gnd.  M'hile  thus  engaged  it  always 
seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my  med- 
itations, or  to  speak  my  thoughts  In  soliloquies  with  « 
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■ptk  of  hlg  piety,  waR  iBgarded  u  ligni  of  hla  Itiiig 
olMofGod  to  tha  minutiy  of  tbe  Goipel.  Having 
ncD  a  nsddent  scbolar  nurlj  two  jcan  at  Tate  Col- 
Itga  after  hia  gndoatkni,  and  having  punned  bia  the- 
otogidi  atiHliea  dnrinic  tliat  peiiod,  ha  was  "approba- 
ted" w  a  pnachai  in  Jvne  or  July,  1722,  leveral 
nntbi  before  be  irai  nineteen  jean  of  age.  From 
Aignat,  ITU,  until  April,  1723,  be  preached  to  a  small 
Pmbjtirian  cboicb  inNew  York  ciQ'.  His  eloquence 
badnated  hia  bearera,liuC  be  felt  compelled  to  decline 
tMi  BTgent  invitatioD*  to  become  their  poslor.  In 
kit  nlitaij  iralkB  along  tbeulencbinlu  of  the  Hudson 
hs  laamed  more  and  mora  of  "the  bottomless  depth) 
oftecntcoimptiDD  and  deceit"  belonging  to  hii  heart, 
sad  of  the  boaty  and  amiablenese  of  true  bolinees. 
"  Hollneaa,  aa  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contem- 
plations on  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  ■  aweet,  pleaa- 
snt,  ebamiitig,  Ktene^  calm  nature,  which  bronght  an 
iMipreasible  pnii^,  brightness,  peacefulnesa,  and  rav. 
ishnKnt  to  the  aonl.  In  other  words,  that  it  made  the 
sodI  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all  manner  of 
pkaaautttowerx,  enjoying  a  sweat  calm,  and  tiie  gentle, 
TTvlfying  beams  of  the  sun.  The  sonl  of  a  true  Cbris- 
tian,  as  !  then  wrote  my  meditations,  appeared  like 
sacb  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the 
Tsar,  tow  and  humble  OB  the  ground,  opening  its  bos- 
aiB  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  snn^s  glory  ^ 
rejoicing,  a*  it  were,  in  ■  calm  rapture  i  diR'using 
annnd  a  sweet  fragnncy;  standing  peacefully  and 
krin^y  In  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about,  all 
in  like  i»anner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the 
%fat  of  the  lun."  It  was  during  his  residence  in  Mew 
To(k  that  be  wnte  the  first  thirty-lour  of  bia  well- 
kaawn  -'  Ktxotutions"  for  tbe  goveniment  of  his  life. 

In  Septentwr,  IT'iS,  he  was  called  to  a  tutorship  in 
Talc  Collpge.  Having  passed  the  jveceding  winter 
and  spring  in  severe  stndy  at  the  college,  be  entered 
aa  his  tutorship  in  June,  1724,  and  left  it  in  September, 
VK.  After  having  declined  Tarious  invitations  to 
take  the  orenlgbt  of  chnrches,  he  was  otduined  Febm- 
vy  lb,  1TS7,  aa  pastor  of  the  church  In  Nor^ampton, 
a  coQeagae  with  bis  celebnied  grandfather,  Solomon 
Stoddard.  He  rose  at  once  into  eminence  as  a  preach- 
er, eapecislly  as  a  prearber  of  the  divine  taw,  of  the 
diviiw  sovereignty,  of  man's  entire  sinflilnesn  by  na- 
tare,  of  jnitificatlon  by  fsith,  and  of  eternal  punish- 
Bcnt.  He  often  spoke  ataaport;  be  seldom  made  a 
gestan;  his  viHce  was  not  commanding;  his  power 
was  that  of  deep  thought  and  strong  feeling.  Dr- 
Truaball  says  tbal  when  Hr.  Edwards  was  preaching 
at  EnSald,  Omn.,  ■'there  was  such  a  breathing  of  dis- 
tnsa  and  weeping  that  tbe  preacher  was  obliged  lo 
■peak  to  tbe  people  and  desire  silence  thnthe  might  be 
beard."  A  gentleman  remarked  to  President  Dwight 
bat  when,  in  hia  jroutb.  be  heard  Sir.  Edwards  descril)e 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  fully  supposed  that  immediate- 
ly at  th«  close  of  the  sennon  "the  Judge  wonid  de. 
ictad,  and  the  final  separation  tako  place."     During 

ta  tbe  (lalijt  of  >  minister  nnnsed  to  such  power,  this 
■Blister  is  said  to  have  forgotlan  himself  so  far  as  to 
pall  tbe  preacher  by  tbe  coat,  and  try  to  stay  tbe  tor- 
mt  sfsach  Biqialling  eloquence  bv  the  questhin,  "Hr. 
Kdwanb !  Mr.  Edwards  1  is  not  God  a  merciful  Be- 


r.  1729,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stoddard,  the  entire  charge  of  the  congregation  st 
levolred  on  Mr.  Edwanis.  In  1784 
a  r«markable  "awakening"  of  re- 
G(ina  fteling  in  his  pariah ;  another  occurred  In  1740, 
M  wbicfa  period  he  became  a  bosom  friend  of  George 
WUtsAeld.  During  hath  these  development*  af  re- 
Bpou  activity  be  preached  with  a  force  which  over- 
awed hi*  beanra.  While  hi*  parochial  tabors  were 
^altifsrions  and  earnest,  he  studied  the  phenomena  of 
"■  nrival  with  tbe  keenness  of  a  philosopher. 
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diaqniaitions.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  work*  which  be 
published  during  his  ministry  at  Northampton  indicate 
the  degree  in  which  be  labored  for  the  promotion  or 
the  regulation  of  those  religions  "awakenings"  for 
which  hia  ministry  waa  distinguished.  Some  of  these 
works  are  merely  sermons,  others  are  larger  treatises. 
They  bear  the  following  titles :  God  gioriJUd  in  Jf on'i 
Drpendmct  (17BI):— .4  dinne  and  apenalund  Li^ 
impartfd  to  tkt  aotiibf  At  Spirit  of  God  (17Bi  ;  a  set^ 
-■  fbr  its  spiritual   pbiiosophy) :  —  Oirse  jh 


NorAainpUm,  etc.  (London,  173li)  \^Fiv<  Dttcoarm 
prtfiMd  to  the  American  Edition  of  iliit  Xarmtivt 
(1738) :— ^iiinert  in  Me  Handi  ofm  angry  God  (1741 ; 
one  of  his  most  terrific  sermons)  -.—Sorrovt  oftkr  be- 
reaved tpread  be/ort  Jenit  (1741):  —  Diitingmihing 
Markt  of  a  Work  of  iKetme  Spirit  (TAX) -.—Tlioti^ 
DM  the  arrival  in  A'ev  EHglmd.  etc.  (1742);  — r^le 
IFatcAnan'i  Dtdf  and  Account  ^\^^f^)•.-^T>lt  trtit  Ea- 
cttlrncy  of  a  Gotprl  UiiuMer  (1744)  —A  TrtoHn  am- 
cenang  religivai  Affecrioni  (1746 ;  one  of  his  most  spir- 
itual and  ansiylical  works);— ^n  /inmlile  Attempt  lo 
promote  exp/iiit  Agreement  and  tiriUe  Union  among 
Godt  People  m  extraordinary  Pragir  (1746)  ; — TYm 
Saintt,  tcAcn  abtnlfrom  tie  Budg,  prrieni  viM  the  Lord 
(1747)  -.—God"!  atejul  Judgmrntt  in  hrtoUnj/  tie  itrong 
Rodi  of  Or.  Cummtmits  (1748) :— i.i/s  and  Diary  of  tin 
Rtv.  David  Br<antrd  (1740 ;  a  volume  which  exerted  a 
decisive  influence  m  Henry  Hartyn,  and  has  affected 
the  missionary  spirit  of  the  English  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can churches) ;— CAn'H  the  ExmpU  ofGotptl  Miniilert 
(1T4E>)  -.—Om'tiJicaliorufiirfnU  Commumon  in  the  uiiibk 
Churrh  (1749 ;  a  treaUse  of  historical  as  well  as  theo- 
logical importance)  -.—fareieell  Semum  la  the  People  af 
Northampton  (17K) ;  called  "  the  iMSt  farewell  sermon 
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lorthampton  pastorate  on  tbe  2ad  of 
June,  17G0.  As  early  as  1744  he  had  offended  many, 
and  among  them  some  of  the  most  influential  fsmilics 
in  his  congregation,  by  certain  B 
bich  he  adnpCed  in  regard  to  aliegi'd  imi 


revalen 
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f  parish  waa 
ling  reproof, 
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a  of  hi*  most  acute 


iken  by  his 
and  was  predisposed  to  resist  any  subeeque 
tion  which  he  might  mske.  His  grsndfather,  Hr. 
Stoddard,  hsd  favored  the  principle  that  unconverted 
persons  who  are  not  immoral  have  a  right  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  authoritative  influence  of 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  induced  not  only  the  Northampton 
Church,  but  also  many  other  churches,  to  adopt  that 
principle.  Ur.  Edwsi^,  after  prolonged  deliberation, 
opposed  it.  The  entire  community  was  aroused  by 
his  boldness  In  controveiting  the  teaching*  of  a  man 
like  Salomon  Stoddard,  "  whose  word  was  law."  Af- 
ter a  prolonged  and  earnest  controversy,  he  waa  eject- 
ed from  (he  office  which  be  had  adorned  for  more  than 
twenty-three  years.  He  never  saw  occasion  to  change 
the  opinions  which  were  so  obaoxioua  to  hia  people; 
and  two  years  after  his  dbmissinn  he  pulilisbed  a  work 
entitled  MiirtpreteHta^at  convled  and  Tralh  rinrfico- 
Ifdina  Rrfiy  to  Mr.  .^ofomoD  IfWams's  Bo„k  on  duot 
ificalionifur  Commimii,n;  lo  ahich  it  added  a  LeOer 
from  Mr.  iifo-orifo  lo  hit  late  Fbjck  at  Xorlhampton 
(1752).  After  his  death,  and  after  a  disastrous  con- 
troversy through  the  land,  his  prindplea  prevailed 
among  the  evangelical  churches. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  diamiaaton  of  paators 
is  so  fluent,  we  cannot  easily  imagine  the  mortifica- 
tion and  injury  which  Edwards  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  his  difficulties  with  hia  parish.  He  was  In 
bis  forty-seventh  year,  and  had  accum  ulated  no  prop- 
erty for  tbe  support  of  his  large  and  expensive  (smily. 
He  waa  compelled  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  Ua 
Mends  in  remote  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Great 
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Britain.  Hia  wUa  wu  ■  ducaadint  from  ths  earb  or 
Kine'tODi  ■nil  '""*  ■  '■'')'  "^  '*"  ■ccoRipliihincnti. 
Tha  ddcrlptioD  which  ha  wroM  oT  her  in  her  glflhood 
wu  prunounced  by  Dr-Chtlmen  lo  be  one  of  the  mcnt 
beautifut  compo>itioni  in  the  Unhinge.  He  WM  n»r- 
Tied  to  her  oa  the  2Tlb  of  July,  1TS7,  md  at  the  time 
orhiiditniiuian,  iiueldeitiOD,  afterwuilB  J ndge  Tim- 
othy Edwardu,  wu  about  twelve  jean  of  age;  bia 
second  son,  afterwards  Dr.  Jonathan  Kdwardi,  waa 
about  five  yean  oT  age ;  and  bis  youDgsat  son,  after- 
wBTds  judge  Plerpont  Edwards,  was  an  infant  of  two 
or  three  months;  hli  third  danghccr,  afterwards  the 
mother  of  Aaron  Ban,  waa  in  her  eighteenth  year^ 
and  his  fourth  daoghter,  afterwards  the  mother  of 
president  Timothy  Dwif:ht,  was  in  her  uxteenlb  jear. 
He  had  ■  family  of  three  sons  and  Beren  daughters — 
aODlher  daughter,  Jerusha,  having  died  three  yean 
befon  his  dismisnion.  She  was  betrothed  to  David 
Brainerd,  who  had  been  a  charisbed  inmate  of  her  Ci- 
ther's family. 

In  Jaly,  17S),  about  a  year  after  hia  diamisalOD,  Ed- 
wards was  installed  pastor  of  the  small  Congregational 
church  in  Stwkliridge,  Haas.,  and  misaionaiy  of  the 
Honsstonic  tribe  of  Indians  at  that  place.  He  preach- 
ed extamporaneously  to  the  Indiani  through  an  inter- 
preter, la  this  DDCDltivalad  wilderness  he  was  sadly 
afflicted  with  tlie  fever  and  ague,  and  other  disaidera 
incident  to  the  new  settlemenu.  He  published  a 
chanrtaiistic  sermon  in  1752,  entitled  7rae  (Truce  dit- 
tiaguilked  from  Ae  Er^trienct  of  Dtv'Ji.  In  1754  he 
published  the  most  celebrated  uf  hia  works — his  E—tji 
m  the  Frtedom  of  iht  Wm.  Of  this  essay  there  are 
conflicting  interpretations.  One  school  of  interpreters 
contend  that  he  believed  in  a  Ultral  inability  of  the  ! 
Boul  to  act  otherwise  than  it  does  act ;  another  school ' 
contend  that  he  did  not  believe  in  an  inability  which 
is  naturtil  and  literal,  but  only  in  one  which  Is  ntoral, 
j^arotioF.  "  an  inability  improperly  ao  called."  One 
school  CDDtend  that  he  believed  liberty  lo  consist  in 
the  mere  power  of  doing  what  the  sool  has  previously 
willed,  of  outwardly  executing  what  the  soul  has  an- 
tecedently chosen;  another  school  contend  that  he 
believed  liberty  to  consist  in  the  power  of  electing 
either  of  two  or  more  objects — such  a  power  that  men 
are  not  "st  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity  troai 
doing,  and  even  willing  and  choosing  as  they  please, 
with  full  freedom;  yea,  with  the  highest  hind  of  lib- 
erty that  ever  was  thought  of.  or  that  ever  could  pos- 
siblv  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  mm  to  conceive" 
(Letur  lo  a  Scotch  theologian).'  One  school  regard 
Edwards  as  agreeing  with  those  Calvinbts  who  aup- 
poae  that  "  man,  in  his  state  of  Innocency,  had  freedom 
and  power  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  well-pieasing 
to  God,  but  yet  mutably  so  that  he  might  All  tnnn  it," 
and  that  "  man,  by  hjs  fill  Into  a  state  of  sin,  bath 
wholly  lost  all  abililj'  of  will  tu  any  spfrituat  good  ac- 
companying salvation ;"  another  school  regard  Ed- 
wards ns  denying  this  proposition  in  its  liltral,  and 
aBlrming  it  only  in  iU  ^guratin  sense,  and  believing 
that  since  tbs  Fall  man  has  all  the  freedom  or  liberty 
which  he  ever  bad,  or  can  be  imagined  to  have.  One 
class  of  critics  suppose  him  to  believe  that  motives  are 
the  efficient  or  the  necessitating  causes  of  volitions ; 
another  class  suppose  him  to  believe  that  the  volition 
is  the  retail  of  motive  aa  an  occanofl,  rather  than  the 
necesssrj'  tjfrei  o(  motive  as  a  eaute.  The  latter  class 
interpret  hia  whole  theory  of  the  will  in  the  tight  of 
tlie  foilowinK  remark  of  Edwards  to  the  Scotch  divine : 
■■  On  the  contrury.  I  have  iarcely  declared  that  the 
connection  twtwecn  antecedent  things  and  consequent 
ones,  which  bikes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of 
men's  wills,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called 
by  the  Dume  of  wcanfy  improperly,  and  that  all  such 
terms  as  bikM.  cannol,  mpimttlt,  imtAlt,  trraiitiblr, 
unavoidable,  ifwiiKtife,  etc,  when  applied  here,  are  not 
applied  in  their  proper  signiflcstion,  and  are  either 
need  nonsensically  and  with  perfect  iDalgnlflcanca,  or 
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in  a  sense  qnite  diverse  from  their  original  and  prepel 

meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  speech,  and  th.it 
such  a  necesaity  aa  attends  the  acta  of  men's  wiils  ia 
more  properly  called  certainty  than  neceaai^,  it  being 
no  other  than  the  certain  connection  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  the  propoeitlon  which  affinaa 
their  existence."  It  b  asserted  by  many  that  Ed 
wards  makes  no  distinction  l)etween  the  will  and  tin 
sensibilitite ;  it  is  thought  by  some  that  he  does  make 
a  distinction ;  the  acU  of  the  will  being  acta  of  mord 
irhoict,  the  processes  of  the  sensibilities  being  what  b« 
elsewhere  terms  "natural  or  ammalfttiingi  or  affa^ 
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wilderness  be  wrote  another  of  his  m 
entitled  Ti»  grtal  CkrMoH  Dodrime  of  Original  5bb 
drfemded,  etc.  The  work  was  finished  Hay  26,  17fi7, 
liut  was  not  publbhed  nntil  1768,  several  months  after 
his  death.  Perhaps  the  distinctive  peculbrity  of  thu 
treatise  b  hb  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a 
constituted  oMneji  ar  idniilji  of  Adam  and  hb  poelai- 
i^ ;"  that  they  constituted,  "  as  it  were,  one  comtde.t 
person,  or  one  moral  whole;"  that  as  a  tree,  when  a 
century  old,  b  out  plant  with  the  little  aproot  fram 
which  it  grew — as  the  body  of  a  man,  when  forty  yean 
old,  b  ow  with  the  infant  bod?  from  which  It  grew — 

b  a  divine  "  constitution"  according  to  which  Adam 
and  hb  posterity  aro  "looted  upon  at  otK,  and  dealt 
wlthaccn!dingly;"  that  in  bi«  descendants  "the  jlra* 
erisfujrnf  a  corrupt  disposition  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sin  lielonging  to  them.  <fu^>Bc(  from  their  participa- 
tion in  Adam's  first  sin;"  that  "the  guilt  a  man  ha* 
ipon  hb  soul  at  hb  first  exbtence  is  one  and  simple, 
ii.  the  gnilt  of  the  original  apuatasy,  the  gnilt  of  tba 
sin  by  which  the  species  first  relw'iled  against  God. 
This,  and  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  corniption  or 
depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  (iTD  things  distinctly  imputed  and  chargod 
upon  men  in  tlie  slicht  of  God,"  but  are  one  and  tba 
same  thing,  accordinit  to  an  arl^tmy  oonstitntion,  like 
that  which  causes  the  continued  identity  of  a  rivet 
which  is  constantly  flowing,  or  of  an  animal  body 
which  is  consUntly  flnctaating.  "When  1  all  thii 
an  arbitrarg  eeat/ilutiOH,  I  mean  that  it  b  a  constiut- 
tion  which  depends  on  nothing  but  the  divint  wilt, 
which  divine  will  depends  on  nothing  hut  the  rftnae 
iBitdont."  During  bis  retirement  at  Stockbridge,  Ed- 
wards wrote  hb  ^isaerto^sai  amctnong  lAe  End  fhr 
tekick  God  crpitfd  the  ll'orU,  and  also  bu  Oimertat^am 
comcrniiitg  the  Nalart  of  ine  Virtue.  On  the  former 
of  these  treatises  he  had  expended  much,  and  on  the 
latter  a  life-long  study.  One  cUss  of  hb  interpreters 
suppose  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  these  treotbes  with 
the  design,  and  that  the  treatise  has  been  followed 
with  the  result,  of  mollifying  the  popular  aspect  of 
Calvinism,  and  of  thereby  removing  aome  of  the  pop- 
ular objections  to  the  system  as  formerly  held.  They 
suppose  that  he  designed  to  make  the  sovereignty  of 
God  appear  the  more  ambble  by  showing  that  it  is  In. 
tent  on  the  highest  interests  of  hia  creatures ;  that  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  the  universe  aro 
one  and  the  eeme  thing,  and  therefore,  when  God  ia 
said  to  govern  the  universe  for  bis  own  glory,  he  is 
also  said  to  govern  it  for  its  own  well-being.  In  tha 
seoond  of  the  two  Isst-named  treatises,  a  treutisa 
which,  like  the  first,  and  like  many  of  his  other  essarsi, 
was  designed  to  reconcile  reason  with  faith— a  treatisii 
the  rudiments  of  which  were  written  in  hb  boyhood, 
and  are  found  scattered  through  many  of  hb  published 
works — he  reduces  all  moral  goodness  to  "  the  love  of 
lieing  in  genenl,"  and  thU  love  he  considers  an  act  of 
ibe  will  as  distinct  thim  "animal  or  nataral  feeling." 
Tbote  Calvinbtic  divine*  who  believe  that  all  the  vir- 
tues, such  as  bith,  Justice,  etc.,  are  in  their  nature  ac- 
tive, and  are  mere  forms  of  benevolence,  and  that  all 
sin  1*  equally  active,  and  b  the  elective  preference  of 


the  Mw,  or  tb*  Mew  Eagland,  or  tba  HopkiDiian 
rinit^.  '1  Iw  two  bet-muned  diMBTtatiooa  vera  not 
bliihtd  uitil  17B8,  tbirt7  veui  after  bii  death.  In 
M  ai^tMD  of  Bdwarda'a  lennaiK  vera  pnbliafaed  In 
ndndH.  to  wbicb  wu  praflxed  h[B  maniolr  bv  Dr. 
b1  Hvpkina.     Id  1777  hit  mlabnted  lliilorg  nf 
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1789  aiotbar  new  Tolume  of  hi* 
MiitBatimMObKrvaliaiuatimporlaai  TknlogitidSai-^ 
JKU,  IB  i;9£  hia  RtmarU  <m  tmpoHam  TirolJgieal  Cm-  { 
Mamtu,  wn«  all  pnblUbed  at  Edlnburgb,  Scotland.  \ 
Bii  pobliahsd  worki  were  collected  and  printed  in 
dgkt  ralBDHi  at  Wurceitaf,  Mau.,  under  tbe  edllor- 
^  of  Dr.  Samuel  Aiutin,  in  1S09,  and  bave  been  n- 
pibliibed  repeated!;  in  England  md  Ameriot.  A 
ktget  edhka  of  hi)  wrilingi,  in  ten  rolumee,  Including 

.Vria  ma  Urn  Biile,  waa  pubUahed  at  New  York  In  iat9, 
■ada  Ibe  editorial  care  of  Rar.  I>r.  Senno  Edwardi 
Dwigbt.  PaRa  of  tbla  edition  have  been  repulilisbed 
in  EDgland.  In  IS^J,  hU  work  entitled  Charily  and  if 
Fnlli  wat  poUitbed  for  tbe  Sm  Ilmo.  and  more  re- 
ctDll;  •  roluDie  of  bii  writinga  haa  been  printed  in 
Bsxland.  which  haa  never  l>eea  reprinted  in  America. 

One  of  most  intaregting  aapecta  in  which  president 
Edwardi  may  be  viewed  fa  that  of  big  infloence  over 
Wbitefield.  Brainerd,  and  two  of  hi*  theological  pnpilf, 
Mkaj  and  HopUna.  Aaother  ia  that  of  his  infln- 
tact  (rrer  Eoropean  acbotan  and  divlnea.  Several  of 
bia  Inatiaea  were  pnblisbed  in  Orsat  Britain  before 
they  sen  pabllabed  in  America,  and  the  eatlmata 
fcnied  of  him  by  Dr.  Enkine,  Dr.  Chalmem,  Robert 
Hill,  Dogald  Stewart,  Sir  Henry  Moncrief,  Sir  Jamea 
NacklDtatb,  Dr.  Prieatley,  Dr.  George  Hill.  Isaac  Tay- 
Ivr,  aad  other*,  ia  higher  tiian  that  expreMed  by  men 
Jiht  mmt  relMive  poaition  in  thii  eonntiy.  It  ia  a 
Tanaikable  (act  that,  while  living  In  a  kiixl  of  exile  M 
a  wiiiianiTy  amoDg  the  Indiana  at  Stoekbridge,  be 
m  iavitad  (o  tbe  pnaideitey  of  the  csll^a  at  Prince- 
IDB.  New  Jeney.  He  waa  elected  to  tbe  office  on  the 
Ktb  of  September,  1767.  Id  bia  flrat  reaponae  to  tbe 
traWaii  be  espreaaed  bia  great  anrprlie  at  their  ap- 
pantment,  and,  among  other  raaaofu  for  decUning  it, 
bi  >ud,wlth  bia  cbatacterlnle  almpllci^,  "I  have  a 
ontitaliDn  in  many  reapecta  peculiarly  unhappy,  at- 
Mded  with  laccid  aoUda,  vapid,  aiiy,  and  acarce  flo- 
iii.  aad  a  low  tide  of  apiiit*,  often  occasloDing  a  kind 
«f  childiah  weakneaa  and  contemptibleneaa  of  upeech, 
imeDce.  and  demBaDor,  with  a  diMgre«able  dolneaa 
nd  aiffwae  mocb  nnfltting  me  for  eonret«ation,  bai 
ftvt  specially  fbr  tbe  government  of  a  college"  Hi 
m  dinniaaed  from  hia  Stockbridge  paatorate  January 
4.  ITU,  after  baviDg  labored  In  it  alx  yean  and  a  half. 
H*  ipeut  a  part  of  Januaiy  and  all  of  Peliruar; 
Pifaotim,  perfonDiDg  aome  dntiea  at  tbe  college, 
*••  act  iDaogoratad  nslil  the  16tb  of  Febroaiy,  li 
H<  wii  [BDCulatcd  for  tbe  aroall-pox  on  the  23d  of  tbe 

"•Boalh;  and  after  Ibe  onlinary  effecta  ofthe  in. 


Itmnad,  and  b«  died  on  Ibe  iU  of  Harrh,  17H.  Ha 
U  then  realded  at  Princeton  about  nine  weebi 
W  been  the  inaagiinted  president  of  tbe  college  Juat 
tn  weeki.  Hia  age  w»  M  reati.  .1  months,  and  17 
^  Ula  htbar  dM  In  bh  RMb  jear,  only  two 
Mtba  befcra  him ;  bii  ton-in-la«,  preaident  Burr, 
'M  ia  Ua  4td  tumt,  only  lix  caontha  belbre  him ;  his 
t<achM,  Hia.  PrealdeDt  Borr,  died  in  bar  27th  year, 
^  rixlMa  daya  after  hbn ;  bia  wife  died  in  ber  40tb 
!M.  only  tis  OMMitbl  and  ten  daya  after  him.  The 
<hB  lart  named  oi*  Interred  (n  the  aame  tnirial- 
PMd  ai  Princetoo.    (E.  A.  P.) 

Uwaida,  JonaUuin,  D.D.,  the  aecond  wn  and 
■Ih  child  of  tbe  pTHident  wboae  history  has  been 
tednd  In  the  pnceding  article,  waa  bom  at  Nortb- 
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ampton,  Maaa.,  May  ZQth,  I7<6.  Althongh  each  wa* 
the  president  of  a  college,  yet,  as  the  btber  waa  nui  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  he  la  bmillariy  termed  the  Preal- 
dent,  and  tbe  aon  la  dlstlnguiehed  from  htm  aa  tba 
Doctpr.  In  his  early  childhood  joung  Edwards  waa 
affiicted  with  an  ocnlar  diaeaae,  and  therefore  did  not 
learn  to  read  at  lo  early  an  age  as  bis  powers  and  in- 
itincla  would  have  inclined  him.  In  conaequBnce  also 
of  bis  father's  eccleaiastical  troubles  at  Uortbumpton, 
be  waa  deprived  of  some  important  facilities  fbr  bis  ed- 
ucation. "  When  I  was  but  alx  yeara  of  age,"  be 
itcs  in  1788,  "my  father  removed  with  his  family 
Slockbiidge,  wliich  at  tbat  time  wss  Inhabited  by 
dians  almost  solely,  aa  there  were  in  tbe  town  but 
elve  families  of  whites,  or  Anglo-Americans,  and 
pertiBps  one  hundred  and  fifty  ramiUea  of  Indians, 
e  Indians  being  this  neareat  nelghbora,  I  constantly 
ocbted  with  them ;  their  lioys  were  my  daily  iehool- 
ites  and  playfellows.  Out  of  my  father's  houre  I 
seldom  heard  any  language  spoken  but  tbe  Indian, 
leant  I  acquired  tbe  knowledire  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  a  great  facility  In  apeaking  it  It  became 
familiar  to  me  than  my  mother- ton  go  e.  I  knew 
lamet  of  some  things  in  Indian  that  1  did  not 
in  English.  Even  all  my  tbonghts  ran  in  In- 
dbuii  and,  tbongh  tbe  true  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage is  extremely  difficult  to  all  but  themseive^  they 
acknowledged  tbat  I  had  acquired  it  perfectly,  which, 
as  they  said,  bad  never  been  done  before  by  any  An- 
glo-American. On  account  of  my  skill  in  their  lan- 
guage in  general,  I  received  tima  them  many  compU- 
ippianding  my  superior  wisdom.  This  skill  in 
ngnage  I  have  In  a  good  measure  retained  ta 
this  day." 

Allboniili  the  paslOT  at  Stockbridge  waa  nominally 
the  teacher  of  tbeRoaaatonnucka,yet,  in  Act,  be  often 
gave  Instruction  to  fsmiliea  of  tbe  Mohanks,  Oneldas, 
and  Tnsearoras,  who  bad  gone  to  his  parisb  for  Ihs 
take  nf  ita  educational  advantagea.  He  waa  a  patron 
and  also  an  intimate  companion  of  Gideon  Hanlry,  a 
man  highly  revered  as  a  preacher  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  older  Edwarda  desired  tbat  bis  son  Jonathan  should 
bs  trained  for  a  missionary  among  the  aboriginea,  and 
be  therefore  tent  tbe  boy,  not  then  eleven  yeara  old, 
to  a  settlement  of  tbe  Oneida  Indians  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Soeqaebanna.  The  faithful  fHend,  Gideon  Haw. 
ley,  travelled  with  the  boy,  and  took  the  charge  of 

was  obliged  to  return  with  him,  after  a  residence  of 
alwut  six  months  among  the  Oneidas.  Young  Ed- 
warda endeared  himself  to  the  Oneida  trilw,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  they  expected  an  attack  from  llie 
French,  the  Indians  took  tbe  boy  upon  their  shoulder^ 
and  bora  him  many  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  a 
place  of  safety.  At  that  oariy  age  he  ezhibiled  the 
traita  which  afterwards  distinguished  him — courage, 
fortitude,  and  peiseverance.  While  travelling  through 
the  wilderness  in  the  depths  of  winter  be  was  some- 
times compelled  to  sleep  on  the  ground  In  tbe  open 
air,  and  ho  endured  tbe  hardness  as  a  good  soldier. 
He  spent  the  two  yean  lliG,  17&7,  under  tbe  parental 
roof  in  Stockbridge,  but  in  Januaiy,  17&S,  hia  father 
removed  lo  Princeton,  and  In  October,  175)),  botli  hit 
fiither  and  mother  were  removed  from  the  world,  aikd 
tiius,  in  bit  fourteenth  year,  ha  waa  left  an  orphaiL 
Re  had  no  pecuniary  means  (tor  pursuing  his  educa- 
tion ;  but,  bsTlng  received  promisea  of  aid  from  tlie 
friends  of  hia  parents,  he  entered  the  Grammar  School 
at  Princeton  in  Feliruar^-,  1760,  wat  admitted  to  Prince- 
ton College  in  September,  1781,  and  wat  gradualrd 
there  in  September,  1769.  During  the  preildency  and 
under  the  preaching  of  Dr.  FInley,  be  iMcame,  as  ha 
thonghl,  a  true  servant  of  Christ,  and  In  September, 
17B3,hel>e(3meamemheroftheChurch.  After  hav- 
ing Pludied  theology  with  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  he  wot 
approbated  as  a  preacher  in  October.  ITGG,  by  the 
Utchfield  County  Attodation.     In  17S7  he  waa  a|H 
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pointed  to  the  office  of  tutor  M  Nasuo  Hall,  acd  wu 
condnued  in  the  offiue  two  yeta.  He  wu  tiatt  of- 
fered, but  ha  declined  to  ucept,  the  profssearabip  of 
laagiugea  and  logic  in  the  ume  lottitDtiaD.  He  bud 
diitinguiiibed  bimielf  u  a  lioKulat  and  u  a  logician  at 
KuMu  Hall,  and  at  a  later  day  he  received  the  doc- 
torate of  divinity  from  tbat  college.  Thoi  in  bia  ear- 
lier yean  be  wai  bonored  b;  hie  Aim*  Mater  as  a  man 
of  uncommon  promise,  and  In  hja  matarer  yeara  u  a 
man  ornncommon  attaiamanta.  Hia  contemporariea 
apeak  of  him  u  indefatigalily  diligent  while  at  cvUc^e, 
and  aa  ever  afteiwarda  ui  ea^er  aspiraDt  for  knowl- 
edge in  ita  vsriooa  branchn. 

He  waa  also  an  inetrnctiTe  and  aometimes  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  Accordingly,  he  waa  invited  to  the 
paatonhlp  of  an  important  church  in  New  Havt 
Conn.,  and  was  ordained  there  Jan.  G,  1T69,  It 
elated  in  hie  memoir,  tliat  the  ordaining  council  were 
10  Intensely  interested  in  hia  preparatory  examination 
that  they  continued  it  for  theii  own  pleasure  andprolit 
several  hours  after  the  time  which  had  been  previous- 
ly appointed  for  the  public  eiercises  of  the  ordination. 
Several  members  of  hia  church  were  advocates  of  the 
"half-way  covenant;"  he,  like  hia  father,  was  deci- 
dedly bostlle  to  it.  This  divergence  of  views  occa- 
aloned  mnch  trouble  to  bim  In  bis  pastorate.  The 
extravagances  which  bad  been  connected  with  the 
"great  awakening"  in  1740-2  were  followed  by  a  die- 
aatmua  reaction  among  the  New  England  churches, 
and  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Edwarda  was  made  in  fome 
degree  uncomfbrtabte  by  It.  His  pastorate  was  also 
disturbed  by  the  demraaliaing  inflaences  of  the  Revo- 
lutiooaiy  war.  That  war  introduced  a  flood  of  errors 
among  the  people.  Dangerous  heresies  were  adopted 
by  some  members  of  bis  pariah.     The  reault  of  all 

his  office  Hay  19, 1796,  after  bavins  labored  in  it  mnre 
thjn  twenty-aiz  yeara.  Tit  Cannerticul  EmngthaJ 
Magoiine  stated  that  the  princ^at  cauie  "of  his  dis- 
mieaion  vraa  the  departure  of  some  of  his  pariabioners 
from  tbdr  former  faith,  hut  the  otttiuibit  cause  as- 
signed by  the  society  wu  their  inability  to  support  a 
minister." 

He  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  a  philanthropist.  He  was  well 
known  and  much  beloved  by  divines  In  Great  Britain, 


culdni 


spondence.     Such 

out  some  official  relations.      In  January,  1796,  bi 
installed   pastor  of  the   church  in  Colebrook,  Conn. 
Hare,  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent,  affectionate, 
conliding  parish,  be  persevered  in  hia  rignnina  sy. 

not  live  to  execute.  Having  enjoyed  his  busy  retreat 
a  little  more  than  three  years,  he  was  surprised  bv  be- 
ing called  In  Hay,  179!),  to  the  presidency  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  V.  After  a  prolonged  ex- 
amination of  his  duty,  he  applied  to  an  ecclesiasticui 
council  fhr  their  advice,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
counsel  he  accepted  the  new  office.  He  entered  on  its 
duties  in  the  summer  or]7D9,  and  wu  welcomed  with 
unusual  demonstrations  of  joy.  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Yates,  who  was  associated  with  Dr.  Edwards  In  the 
government  of  the  college,  says  of  him  :  "  His  disci- 
pline wu  mild  and  affectionately  parental,  and  hia  re- 
quirementa  reasonable.  Such  a  character  for  govern- 
ment in  preaident  Edwards  was  unexpected  to  aome 
who  profeaseil  tu  know  bia  disposition,  and  had  formed 
their  otunions  of  him  in  this  reapecL  It  waa  there- 
fore the  more  noticed.  There  waa  an  apparent  auster- 
ity and  reserve  in  bia  manner,  which  "  ' 
fVam  the  retirement  of  study  and  froo 
thought,  and  would  leave  such  an  Im; 
slight  acquaintance;  but  In  his  domei 
and  with  hia  Intimate  fiiends,  while  conselenUously 
strict  and  prompt  in  his  duties,  and  while  he  acted 
with  decision,  he   was  mild  and   affectionate.     The 
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eane  spirit  cbaracteriaed  bia  government  of  the  col- 
lege. It  waa  proliably  conducted  with  greater  mild- 
ness and  affection  than  would  have  been  exerciied 
bad  not  the  prevailing  expectations  of  some  intimated 
the  danger  of  hia  erring  on  the  aide  of  severity.  Hia 
pupils,  like  a  well-regulated  fiunily  under  faithful  dia- 
cipiine,  were  respectfully  attached  to  him." 

On  Auguat  1,  IBOI,  after  an  illnen  of  about  a  fort- 
night, he  died,  at  the  age  of  fltty-eix  years,  two  montba, 
and  six  days.  "The  blood  of  Christ  ia  my  only  ground 
of  hope"  were  among  hia  last  words.  A  highly  euli>- 
'  gistic  sermon  wu  preached  at  hia  funeral  in  the  Re- 
!  formed  Dutch  Church  at  Schenectady  by  his  friend, 
'  Kev.  Robert  Smith,  of  Savannah.  Dr.  Edwards  bad 
^  been  greatly  affected  by  the  loae  of  hia  flrat  wife,  who, 
in  June,  1782,  was  drowned.  He  had  also  been  bo- 
|reaved  of  one  child;  butthree  oTbischildren  aurvived 

The  Enflaeneeof  Dr.  Edwards  in  the  pnlpit,  although 
not  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  waa  yet  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected  frora  his  analytic  baUta. 
His  aye  wu  piercing,  bia  whole  manner  wu  imprsaa. 
ive,  his  thoughts  were  dear  and  weigh^,  and  his  gen- 
eral character  wu  Itself  a  sermon.  He  was  known  to 
be  honest,  and  a  hearty  lover  of  the  truth  u  It  la  in 
Jesus.  Although  not  a  talker,  in  the  anperflclol 
meaning  of  that  phrase,  yet  tie  wu  powerful  in  con- 
veraation  with  men  of  letten.  and  wu  a  prince  among 
disputants;  therefore  bis  influence  over  his  theologi. 
cal  puplla  waa  perhaps  u  important  u  his  power  In 
moulding  the  character  of  his  parishlooers.  He  in- 
atructed  many  young  men  for  the  Chriatian  ministry, 
and  his  Influence  Is  yet  apparent  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  them.  One  of  these  pupils  was  his  nephew, 
president  Dwight,  of  Vale  College,  who  waa  wont  to 
apeak  of  liim  with  filial  reverence ;  another  wu  Dr. 
Griffin,  president  of  Williams  College,  who  bore  fre- 
quent testimony  to  the  power  of  his  teacher.  A  large 
part  of  Dr.  Edwards's  influence  arose  from  his  inter- 
pretations  of  his  father's  writings.  He  often  said  that 
he  had  spent  hia  life  on  those  writinga,  altbongfa,  la 
fact,  be  had  a  more  variona  learning  than  belonged  to 
hia  bther.  He  studied  the  puidiahed  and  the  uopub- 
liabed  works  of  the  elder  president  with  peculiar  care. 
He  was  an  early  and  contidential  friend  of  Dr.  Bella- 
my, one  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of  the  elder 
preaident,  and  be  learned  from  Bellamy  the  exact 
shadings  of  the  father'a  system.  Ho  was  alao  a  life- 
long friend  oTD-.  Samuel  Hopkins,  another  of  prui- 
dent  Edwarda's  boaom  companions,  and  be  obtained 
from  Hopkins  many  nice  diacrimlnations  in  regard  to 
the  president's  theories  aa  expounded  in  his  conversa- 
tions. He  was  thus  well  fitted  to  be  an  editor  of  hia 
father'a  works,  and  he  did  prepare  fi>r  the  press  the 
Hutorg  of  tit  iVari  ef  R/Amplien,  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  two  volumes  of  MUctUannnu  Obnrratiomt 
on  impoTtmit  Theologiait  Subjerti.  He  wu  also  well 
fitted  to  write  a  commentary  nn  hia  father'a  doctrinal 
ayatem,  u  that  system  wu  originally  published  by 
the  President,  or  afterwards  modifled  by  Hopkins,  Bel- 
lamy, Smalley,  and  others,  [n  thia  aspect  there  is 
great  value  belonging  to  Dr.  Edwards'a  treatise  enti- 
tled /mprnvemenit  m  TVoiwjy  node  by  PniidenI  Ed- 
leardiandlkoieiBSoharf/MriBedhUCoitrKofTkoaffU. 
In  i;S7,  while  he  wu  at  Coleb  ook,  he  published  A 
Dvi»^rrtt/itm  ayoamag  LAtrty  and  ^Veofw'y,  n  rrpig 
tolAeHa.  Dr.  Samait  Wttl.  This  volume  may  be  ro- 
icarded  aa  perhaps  the  hirest  exponent  of  the  elder 
prexident's  theory  of  the  will.  It  led  Dr.  Emmons  to 
wy  that,  of  the  two,  the  father  had  more  reason  than 
the  son,  yet  the  son  was  a  better  reasoner  than  the  fa- 
ther. It  is  accardingly  in  his  published  works  that  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Edwarda  hu  been  most  conspicuous. 
He  printed  numeroua  articles  In  the  Nno  York  Theo- 
lopicat  Magavnf;  various  sermons,  one  In  1783,  at  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  at  Grwnfleld, 
Conn. ;  one  in  1791,  on  the  Ii^DStice  and  Impulicy  of 
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th*  8Uv«-tnde ;  eat  In  ITBl,  on  Hnmin  Depravity ; 
«H  in  1T91,  at  Ilia  ordination  of  Rev.  Dan  Bradlej,  at 
Hamdn-,  on*  in  179!,  at  tha  onluutlon  of  Rer.  Wil- 
Uan  Bnnrn.  at  Glwtcnbury ;  one  in  179!,  tba  Concio 
•d  CIcnim,  preacbed  in  the  chapel  of  Vale  College  on 
IbtauTiaKeofadHwaaHlwile'i  slater;  oneinKSS, 
OB  Ike  daatb  of  Roger  SbermaD ;  In  election  aannon 
is  17M ;  in  1797,  a  aennon  on  tha  Fatnra  State  of  Ei- 
bttoc*  aai  tbe  Immnrtalitf  of  the  SonI ;  In  1799,  a 
FanwcU  Sermon  to  tba  people  of  Colebrook.  The 
BoM  celebrated  uf  bia  diicoami  an  tbe  three  On  A» 
Jfmmlt^litAbmemaitimdiUCoiuulaKswia  Fr»e 
Craet  m  Furyipmmt.  Tbey  were  "preached  before 
Ui  eieellencj  the  goTBraot  and  a  large  namber  of 
beth  bonaet  of  the  I^giaUtnn  of  the  State  of  Oouoee- 
«e^  daring  their  aeaaioiu  at  Mew  Hann,  in  October, 
ITSi,  and  poblished  by  tequeeL"  They  have  been 
fnxiiHBtly  TvpnbllahMl,  and  they  rorm  the  baaii  of 
Aai  Ibaory  ot  Ifae  ■tonament  which  is  wmetimea  call- 
ed the  "Edwaidean  theory,"  and  la  now  commonly 
■4opud  by  what  la  tarmed  the  "  New  England  acbool 
tt  firinaa."  Theic  diacaanaa  have  great  hiitorical 
aa  well  aa  tbeolopcal  importance,  and  they  lerre  to 
*         ■    "  B  of  the  moet  profound 

nity  have  been  originally 
One  nltinute  deaign  of  his  vol- 
«  on  tbe  Atiinement  wai  to  rehite  the  argument 
which  aoms  ware  deriving  ftom  that  doctrine  In  favor 
if  nniTeTaal  ulvation.  Intinutely  connected  with 
lUi  volome  waa  another  larger  work,  originally  pul'- 
lilbHl  in  1789.  bat  freqaently  repobllihed,  and  entl- 
Ikd,  Tie  Sabatitm  n/aU  Men  ttriOlji  sxamUed,  and  Ow 
miim  Pimijimtnt  of  Uott  vbi  iHe  inipcMtoif  ttrgufd 
mi  irfttdrd  agaiiul  lie  lUatimiitgt  of  Dr.  CKaanej  in 
tit  hetk  emBUd  '•  Tie  SalntiM  rf  aU  Mat."  This 
mrfc  alone  woald  have  eatabliebed  the  fame  of  Dr. 
Edwaida  at  a  divine  ofsingnlar  acutcneai,  deep  pene- 
tntJoB.  accDracy  and  preciilon  of  thought  and  nyle. 
At  tbe  preeant  day  it  la  more  raggeative  of  tbe  tme 
and  the  decUive  modes  of  reasoning  on  this  >ab>ct 
than  is  perhaps  any  other  volume.  The  preceding 
wwks  illutnte  the  metaphysical  acamen  and  the  pro- 
innd  judgment  of  Dr.  Edwards ;  he  published  one 
eaar  which  indicalea  hia  tact  aa  a  philologist,  and 
which  alidted  tbe  eDthoriaatlc  praiaee  of  Humboldt. 
This  is  bis  OterrvaHimt  on  lie  Laaguagt  of  Oie  Muk- 
iatinMB  /aAau,  ia  leUtlk  lit  EUmi  ofAat  Language 
m  Xarii  Amrrica  it  atom,  its  Geniiu  grammiaicaUj/ 
Bw«4  oJ  anaifl  n/i<s  PoMliarilift,  and  Mome  Imlancrt 
y  Amilagj  lOirrat  Ikat  and  At  flArev  are  poiated 
m.  Theae  obearvatitms  were  "communicated  to  the 
OaacetEat  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  publish- 
ed at  ibeTHfoast  of  tbe  society."  One  of  the  most  ac- 
eSBplisbed  of  American  linguists,  Hon.  John  Picher- 
iag,  who  edited  one  edition  of  this  paper,  saya  of  it: 
"The  work  has  iieen  for  some  time  well  known  in  Eu- 
n^,  where  ithaa  andoobtadly  conlriboted  to  the  dlf- 
tmlaa  at  more  Jnst  ideas  than  once  prevailed  reupcctlng 
tba  Mmctare  of  the  Indian  languages,  and  has  served 
ts  csrrrct  aome  of  tile  ermn  into  which  learned  men 
had  lifen  led  by  placing  too  implidt  confldeoce  i 
anwinta  of  hasty  travellen  and  blondering  intarpret- 
•n.  in  the  Uitkndala,  that  immorlal  monument  of 
fhilalogjca]  rmrarch.  proli^wor  Vater  rpfen  to  it  for 
the  isbrmation  be  bis  given  upon  the  Mohe^n  lan- 
(•sge,  ai^  be  has  published  large  e^tractA  fhim  it. 
Tbsperfcct  tkmiliarity  with  the  Mabhekaneaw  dialect. 
Dr.  PjI wards  united  •  stock  of  urammatical  and  other 
leinisff  wbkb  well  qualified  him  for  the  task  of  re- 
larlng  an  unwritten  language  to  the  lutei  of  gram- 
Hr."  Nearly  all  of  Dr.  Edwards's  poblished  writ- 
Oft  were  collected  and  reprinted  in  two  octave 
ms.  each  of  above  SOO  pages,  in  1M3.  They  were 
<£tod.  and  ■  memoir  was  prefixed  to  them,  by  his 
gea^M,  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D. 

AUeogfa  dw  two  Edwardsei  were  In  vtrloDS  pnrtic- 
dan  diialintlar,  yet  in  many  respects  there  mi  a 
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■triklng  resemblucn  between  them.  Dr.  Samnel  MIL 
of  Princeton,  says  "the  son  greatly  resembled 
venerable  father  in  meUphysJcal  scuteneM,  in  ar- 
dent piety,  and  in  the  purest  exempUHnesi  of  Chris- 
Ian  deportment."  The  son,  like  the  father,  was  a 
utor  in  the  college  where  he  had  been  a  student;  was 
Int  ordained  over  a  prominent  church  in  tbe  town 
rhere  his  maternal  grandfather  had  been  the  pastor; 
ru  diimlssed  on  account  of  his  deoti-Jnal  opnioni; 
ras  aAerwards  the  minister  of  a  retired  parish :  waa 
hen  president  of  a  college,  and  died  soon  after  his  in- 
.ngnratioD.  His  memoir  stataa  that  both  the  Cither 
,nd  tbe  son  preached  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  tbe  Jan- 
uary preceding  their  death  from  the  text,  "  This  year 
thou  Shalt  die."    (E.A.P.) 

ZldlVt,:dn,  JllBtfn,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congregm- 
tional  ministrr,  K..S  u,m  at  WesthamptOD.Haia.,  April 
36,1787.  He  graduated  at  Williami  College  1810;  en- 
tered tha  Theola,^cal  Seminary  in  Andover  March, 
ISll,  and  was  installed  paMor  of  tbe  South  Chnrch  in 
the  same  plica  December  2,  IHl^.  In  Iffib  he  was  one 
of  the  sixteen  who  founded  the  "American  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance."  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  tbe  Salem-Street  Church,  Boston,  Janoarj- 1, 
1828,  but  resigned  August  20,  1829,  and  entered 'the 
■arrice  of  the  American  Temperance  Society  aa  aecre- 
tary.  Hb  leal.  wisdom,  and  activity  contribnted,  per. 
baps  more  than  any  other  agency,  to  diffuse  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Temperance  reform  in  the  United  Statei. 
He  was  elected  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary 
in  New  York  in  Febmsry,  1S3S,  and  President  of  the 
Seminary  at  Andover.  1837.  He  accepted  tbe  latUr 
appointmenL  In  1642  he  was  cbosao  secretary  of  the 
newly-formed  American  and  Foreign  Sabbath  Union, 
and  in  this  ser\'ice  he  spent  several  Uborions  and  emi- 
nently useful  years.  He  died  July  14, 1863.  Ha  pub- 
lished An  Addnu  before  lie  Bhelorical  Sotietg  «  lie 
nmlagical  Srmimiry  al  Andoetr  [1824)  -.—An  Addrru 
at  lit  lagmg  oftkt  enrmtr-ibmc  of  tit  nta  mtttmg-koute 
in  ^iiifcDrr(Ig26):— .4  Letter  lo  litfriendt  of  Temper, 
imet  M  Jfoss.  (1886) :— i'srwMBin'  Temperance  Doev- 
matU,  a  series  of  papera  (18S(>-S6) :— /Vrrnanent  Dot:. 
■naent),  a  scrips  of  papers  on  The  Sabbalh;  and  numer- 
ous tracts  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  a  com- 
pendbua  Coiamtnlary  (N.  T.  and  part  of  O.  T. ;  Amer. 
Tract  Society).  His  life  was  full  of  varied  but  always 
consecrated  Isbor,  and  few  men  have  contributed  more 
largely  to  promote  Christian  ethics  in  America  by  lay- 
ing their  foundation  wiselv  In  true  religion.  See  Hal- 
leck.  Hfe  of  Jiutin  Edvardt  (Amer.  Tract  Society) ; 
and  Sprague,  Aemc^,  ti,  672. 

BdwatdB,  Morgan,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Trevetbin  parish,  Wales,  Hay  9,1722.  He  com- 
menced preachinK  in  1738,  supplied  for  seven  yean  a 
small  congregation  in  Bneton,  Linrolnshlre,  and  thence 
removed  to  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he  was  pastor  for  nine 
yeara.  After  spending  one  year  more  at  Rye,  in  Sus- 
sex, he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  Uay,  I76t,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  !n 
1772  he  removed  to  Newark.  Del.,  and  preached  lo  sev- 
eral vacant  churches  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolntion.  After  tbe  war  he  delivered  lectures  on 
divinitv  in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as 'well  as  in  New  Jerjey,  Delaware,  and  New  En- 
gland. Ha  died  January  28. 179S.  Besides  various 
manuscripts,  he  left  behind  him  tbrty-two  volumes  of 
•ermnns.  He  puliUsbed  a  number  of  occational  nr- 
mans,  addresses,  pamphlets,  etc. — Spragoe,  .InL  vi,  SS. 

Bdwurdi,  Tlioinaa,  on  English  divine,  was  bom 
about  1679,  passed  A.B.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in   1606,  and  A.M.  in  1609.      Ha  did   not  become  a 
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II,  though  I  practiced  the  old  conformily;  much 
d  I  how  to  tbe  altu  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus,' 
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ale.     He  wu  Icctnnr  at  Hartford,  tad  ftfUrwudi  in 

LondoD.  When  the  l«ng  Parliunaot  dacUnd  «KaIiut 
Cliu'lea  I  h«  lided  wicb  tfaem,  but  when  the  Indepead- 
fluta  came  mEo  power  ha  opposed  thetn  with  great  vir- 
ulenca  Intb  lij  writing  and  acting.  Ua  publiihad 
Itrutom  apatml  tile  Indrjxndeul  Govfrmmml  e/parlieu- 
iir  Coagrrgntioiu  (1641,  4W):— ^ntapttfayio,  or  0/11^ 


t  of  lie  A  aaiMii  of  Diirna,  tehertin 
•lUd  maiai  eflU  Ctotroctriia  of  that  Tima  (1644,  4Iu : 
tlio  chier  desi^  of  this  work  we  learn  rrom  bimaelf, 
ill  the  preface  to  it;  "Tiia  Antapologia,"  layt  he,  "  I 
here  reconnnead  to  yon  for  ■  trae  xlau  to  beliaid  the 
f.iceB  of  PreabTlarj-  and  Independency  In,  with  the 
Iwautf ,  order,  and  ■trength  of  the  one.  and  the  deform- 
itj,  disoTder,  and  weakneu  of  the  other"); — GaKgra- 
VI.  or  a  Catalogue  and  diicomni  nfmanf  of  At  firws, 
lltrrna,  Blatpkanirt,  ibkI  peruic  oui  Practicet  af  On 
S'ctarin  of  Ihii  Time  (1S45,  4tti)  -.—Giaignma,  put  ii 
(IGtG,  4to): — 'Jangraiia,  part  iii: — TIte  aating  (Jdich 
0/  thr  Imt  and  tnmgeit  hold  of  Saiaa.  or  a  Trraliie 
ogiuHit  ToleeiOim  (part  i,  1647} :  ~- (y  (ikr  pariieukir 
VuibililS'iflh-  Ciurch^—A  TrraliMenflhe  CiaU Poteer 
m  Ecdttiutlira'i.  and  iff  Siitpauian  f,-om  lit  Lord't 
Supper.  He  died  Ang.  S4, 1647.  He  profewd  him- 
Mlf  "a  plain,  open-hearL«d  man,  who  haled  tricliB, 
reaerve*,  and  definna;  lealoiia  for  the  Awemlily 
of  Dirinea,  the  Uireclory,  (be  u»e  of  Ihe  Lonl'a 
Prayer,  tinging  of  pealma,  etc,  and  eo  earnest  for 
nhal  he  looii  to  l»  the  (nilh  that  be  waa  usually 
railed  in  Cambridge  joung  Luther."  — Kippia,  Biog. 
Brie.  ToL  V. 

Bdwatds.  Thomaa,  D.D.,  a  learned  Anninlao 
divine,  born  at  Coventry,  England,  In  1729  j  entered 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  (of  which  be  became  fellow), 
III  1747 :  master  of  the  Tree  School,  and  rector  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  CoTuntry,  in  1768 ;  vicar  of  Kuoe*- 
ton,  Warwickshire,  in  1770;  and  died  in  1785.  His 
principal  writinga  are,  (1.)  The  Doctrine  nfirmielibl' 
(iraie  proved  to  hope  no  Fmmdjitiim  in  Iht  WritingM  of 
tie  A'ew  Te^mtal  (Carob.  1769,  Hvn) ;— <2,)  /^olrgom- 
rwi  in  liiroa  Mferw  Teiliuienli  potticoM  (Cantub.  1762, 

Bdwards,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister, 
waa  bom  Ma;  14, 1669,  at  Hartfurd,  Conn.  He  grad- 
vated  at  Harvard  Collage  July  4,  1691,  and  was  or- 
diined  May,  1694.  aa  pastor  in  East  Windsor,  which 
rrlalion  he  sostained  until  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1768. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  father  of  the  diatingDi>hod  Jonathan 
Edwards,  He  published  but  one  sermon  i^tJtdiim  Ser- 
mon, 17S!).— Sprague,  Amalt,  i,  230. 

Edwy,  Burnamed  the  Fair,  eldest  son  of  king  Ed- 
mund, succeeded  hii  uncle  Eidnul  as  king  of  England 
la  955,  while  his  brotlier  Bil^.ir  became  viceroy  uf 
Uerria.  Edwy  had  married  AlfHga,  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  matron,  and  was  aflectionately  attached  to 
hia  young  wile.  The  monks,  at  the  bead  of  whom 
were  Dunatan  and  arcbbitbop  Odo,  tiad,  during  the 
reign  of  Eldred.  exerted  a  great  influence  at  the  court; 
Lut  the  young  king  rejected  their  cooncila,  and  this 
appears  to  hive  made  them  jealoos  of  Alfriga,  believ- 
iD|(  her  to  be  the  cauae  of  this  change ;  and  when,  on 
the  <'CC>uion  of  his  coronation,  the  king  left  hia  court 
Ibr  a  time,  Dunstan,  who  had  watclied  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  revenge  himieif  on  the  queen,  rushed  to  ber 
clismber,  tore  the  king  from  her  arms,  and  brought 
him  liack  to  his  courliati.  In  revenge  for  this  indig- 
nity, Eilwy  not  only  banished  DunsUn  (956),  liut  ei- 
teiided  his  hatred  to  the  monks  generally.  Odo  de- 
clared Ihe  marriage  unlawful,  carried  the  queen  a  pris- 
oner to  Ireland,  and  ordered  her  face  to  be  tiranded 
with  a  red-hot  ban.  Her  wounds  soon  healing,  she 
recovered  her  former  beauty,  and  returned  to  Glou- 
cester. Her-  T.he  waa  discovered  by  Odo'e  emissaries, 
and  wu  treated  with  such  cruelly  aa  to  causa  her 
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death.  Whan  Edwy  attemptsl  to  redat  tUa  vioIeMB 
of  the  monkf,  Odo  formed  a  consiriracy  against  him 
with  Edgar,  snpported  by  the  Mercian!  and  NarUmm- 
biisns,  and  he  waa  deprived  of  the  larger  part  of  bii 
kingdom — all  England  north  of  the  Thames.  He  aui^ 
vived  the  partition  of  his  kingdom  only  a  few  months, 
and  died  before  the  and  of  the  year  959.  While  the 
monks  rtpreaent  king  Edwy  as  licenlieus  and  a  mal- 
administrator, Huntingdon.  wt>o  was  no  party  in  the 
quarrel,  givea  him  a  handsome  character,  report*  tltat 
the  country  flourished  under  his  administration,  and 
tlut  Odo  and  Dunatan  became  bis  enemies  because  ha 
was  unwilling  to  nubmit  to  the  severity  of  monastic 
rulers.— Hoefer,  JVouD.  ifio;.  Gmir.  xv,'(JOi;  Hackln- 
toib,  Uiilorji  of  Eiislaiid,i,l>ti»n,;  Vi'Tight,  BiograpUa 
Brit.  La.  (A.  ».  P.)  430  sq. ;  CoUier,  Ecda.  Biitary,  l, 
430  sq. ;  SdM.  Jter.  uv  and  xlii. 

BduiTcU,  'Bmim,  a  great  Hebre*  scholar,  was  tiom 
at  Hamburg  June  SB,  1«39.  He  pursued  bis  stndica 
at  Leiptig,  Wtttenbetg.  and  Tubingen,  and,  in  order 
to  become  still  more  prolicient,  visited  many  of  the 
larger  citiea,  aa  Zwickau,  where  he  studied  nnder 
Dsum ;  Ilasle,  where  he  en}oyed  the  iualnictian  of 
Buxturf  (q.  v.):  Strasburg.  Giessen,  Greifswald,  and 
also  Boatock,  wberd  be  was  made  a  licentiate.  On  hi* 
return  to  Hamburg  he  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
and  became  famoui  not  only  for  his  learriing  In  Iba 
Oriental  tonguea,  hia  thorough  acquaintance  with  Tal- 
mudic  literature  and  Hebrew  anUqnities,  but  also  (or 
hb  seal  in  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Kanunists.  He 
died  Jsnuan'  1.1708.  Uott  of  the  works  oF  Ediardl 
rvmuin  in  MS.  form.  The  only  book  mentiimed  by 
Grisse  la  (.'iwcuut  Antifnit.Judaiae  c.eiplicat,  dirit- 
liaaonim  lUper  Jerem.  eibi,  5,  6,Iltbr.  Riiib.  (Hamb. 
1670,  fol.).— lioefer,  Nam.  Bio^apk.  GMrale,  kv,  693 ; 
GTltet.AUgen,.lMtraryadkidu»,vi,8>l6.    (J.H.W.) 

BdsBTdi,  Barn  Heinrich,  a  (beolngian  and  hia- 
torian.son  of  Seliai>tbn  Ediardi.was  bnm  at  Hsmtiarg 
Jrd.  28,  1708.  AlthoDKh  hia  life  waa  very  short  Che 
died  Feb.  4, 1733),  ho  left  a  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  Sehaedurie  Kirrienqeethiciii  (Alto- 
na,  17S0,  Kvo) r  —  Onfaims  dtr  tdm  ''e'lOle  in  Liilieri 
Oifeoluins  (Hamburg,  1721.  »vd):—Ditpatalio  de  <y-wo 
anil  tmirlem  jion  atnentt  (Wittenb.  1722. 4to) :—  Ifntn 
l^krt  nm  der  '7ii>i(fanKaM(172I,4b>).— Boefer,  Aon. 
flioyr.  GffHTole.  xv,  694.     (J.  H,  W.) 

Bdiardi,  Oeorg  Ellleaer,  >on  of  Fjra  Edzardl, 
known,  tike  lil*  futher,  a.'  a  great  Hebrew  scholar,  waa 
Inm  at  Ilambur,;  Jsnuary  22,  1«11,  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Giessen,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Worms, 
where  he  held  many  disputatiana  with  the  RabUla. 
After  a  journey  tbroui-h  Germany,  he  was  appmntsd 
|>rofessor  of  Greek  and  history  at  tbe  gymnatlum  in 
Hamliurg.  In  1717  he  waf  appointed  profeasor  of  He- 
brew, and  in  thh  department  became  the  worthy  sac- 
cessor  of  his  father,  and,  like  him,  was  aealoua  in  tha 
conversion  of  tbe  Jews.  He  died  July  V.  1727,  Be- 
sidea  Irentlsca  nn  the  Talmud,  «e  have  from  him  Er. 
cerpin  Gtmara  Babgloinea.—HoeCer.Nan.  Bug.  Gnh: 
IV.GB3:  Grtose,  iifertl-jesciWAc,  vi,  8S6.    (,1.H.W.) 

Edxardl,  Johttim  Eara,  a  German  hi'torian, 
brother  of  the  distiugaished  Hebraist  Georg  Elipicr, 
was  bom  at  Hamburg  June  23. 1662.  He  studied  U 
hia  own  native  place,  at  Giessen,  and  at  the  leading 
nniverritiea  of  Germany  and  SwItierUnd.  He  waa 
fo'  a  time  an  Instructor  at  Rostock,  and  on  hia  return 
to  Hamburg  waa  called  to  London  to  preside  aa  paator 
over  the  evangelical  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He 
died  Nov.  15, 171:1.  Besides  u  Fmtrol  Omuon  U>  Oaesa 
Mary,  he  left  in  MS.  a  Hutors  of  lie  Oturti  ofBxgland. 
— Hoefer,  A'oOT.  Biogr.  Gmrr.  iv,  633, 

Edsardl,  Bebastlail.  youngpst  son  of  Eira,  waa 
born  at  Hamliurg  August  1. 167.'.  When  only  eight- 
een yean  old  he  went  to  Holland  and  England,  and 
soon  after  entered  the   University  of  WitHobari, 
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iAH«be  TM«lved  bi>  H.A.  degree  in  1690.  He  then  | 
al«r*d  upon  the  1111117  oftheology,  but  In  1AM  wu  ip- ' 
poHitBd  pTofettor  of  logic  and  meUphyaici  tt  the  Ham-  j 
bug  Gj-mnuiam.  He  «u  t.  nun  of  reat  learning,  < 
but  hii  maa\  for  Ihs  Luthenni  lad  hU  hstnd  of  the  ' 
Bcfamed,  whom  he  beliei'sd  intincere  in  their  profee-  I 
■DDf,  engaged  him  In  long  and  rioUnt  controveniet. 
The  king  of  Prniaia,  Friedrlch  I  (ia  170a),  ordered  five 
gf  Edumli's  diesertations  vritten  egminitthe  Kefarm- 
fdto  be  bamed  at  Berlin  by  the  hand  of  Ibe  ■beriff' 
(Waleh,  Krtttr-IJiHanr,  i,  512  nq. :  ili,  1087  iiq.).  But 
dkbpnnigbxiieiit  «■■  ofno  avail  with  Ediardi.  He  even 
westH)  <hr  as  to  impeach  the  character  of  tlie  Univera- 
^  of  Halle,  which  he  called  HdUe  (Tartanii).  After 
^  death  of  hit  Either  fao  aided  hia  brother  Georg  Eli. 
Herin  hi*  efforta  for  the  convenioD  of  the  Jewa.  He 
£ed  Jane  10, 1736.  A  complete  catalogae  of  hia  nn- 
Biniw  polemical  writing!  ma;  be  fonnd  in  Thieaaen, 
Vmni  t.  Gridm.  Gttek.  rmt  Hamburg,  Th.  I,  lSS-164, 
oAaViA'^'a  Ombria lMtTala,\,l*7-\!il.  Hia  l«d- 
hg  diaeertationa  againat  a  union  with  the  Reformed 
tree.  Kaertut.  dt  ummt  ntnt  Hrjitrmalii  Ko&miMfa- 
Sirmla  (Uamb.  1T08,  itd)  -.—DialT.  dt  cmt.  whdhw  a 
aaila  (Hamb.  17(M,  itoy-.—Pdagiamimia 
iMKnufrotu  (Hamb.  [Viteb.]  1T05, 
4to)  -. — JVoBedhaufliiu  CWevwHor.  ronnnonWrnflir,  Itna 

(BamU  1706,  Ito).— Hoefer,  A'wv.  Bioip:  (Inur.  xv, 
CM;  FabrmanD,  Bcmiirdnai.  d.  KirrAeogai*.  i,  672; 
AKiiiv:\,.Allarm.KirtlieflAi:ihm,\\.Kb:  Schrfickta, 
Kiniiag-KkiclUe  1.  d.  Rr/orm.  viii.  231.  ^82;  GrlMe, 
ABgem.  LUrrarprteMchlf,  vi,  g86.     (J.  H.  W.) 

BOectaal  CalliiiB.     Sea  Calu 

BBectnal  Pkaieb  la  the  rendering  of  an  exprea- 
umwhidioccDn  James  r,  16 1  '■  The  e/«MaI/i-mii< 
(irifrjiorpvir)  prajer  of  a  righteoaa  man  availeth 
nodL"  The  rerti  Ivtpytiv  (the  root  of  theEngliabai- 
P3f).  thoa  tfanalated,  aigniflea  to  mort  in,  produce, 
effett  (intrinidtivtJjr,  Halt,  xiv,  2;  Mark  vi,  I&;  or 
UHwiUvelv,  I  Cor.  xli,  6;  Gal.  ill,  6;  Ephea.  1,  11; 
Phil.  ii.  13;  ortnthe  "middle  vmce,"  Rom.vii,  5;  2 
Cur.  ;,«;  iv.l!;  Gal.  v.  6;  F.phe*.  ui,  20 ;  Col.  i,  29; 
1  Tbm.  ii,  IS;  3  TbcH.  ii.  7).  The  participle  here,  if 
R^taided  a*  UMd  in  a  neuter  aenae,  adjedivetf ,  would 
aignify  cperufne,  rffrttir*^  and  toch  la  the  interprela- 

fci  Ibe  <riew*  and  diacnaaioni  of  the  older  wrilera); 
b«t  thii^mdacea  a  laolology  with  the  cODtezt  (iroXt^ 
rrii'-m  "  araileth  much"),  which  all  effoita  have  failed 
to  ntsove  (auch  aa  tbit  of  Meyer,  wlxi  renders  adverb- 
iaU<r,"The  praver  of  a  righteoaa  man  availa  much,  H 
d^  tl  enrfa  [indem  e*  wirkt],"  i.  e.  in  ita  efficiencv 
(ao  AUbid.  in  loc.).  It  la  better  (with  Yatablaa,  Ham- 
Bond,  Whitby,  Uacknight.  Doddridge,  and  Clarke,  to' 
nyard  it  an  patiave.  In  ice  literal  aonae,  MwrtMi^,  im- 
(Ijiag  hoth  eameit  anclion  and  divine  influence,  not 
Ml  inapiratlon  (although  the  example  of  Eli>h  ad- 
dund  in  the  following  verae  would  almoat  warrant 
IhMt.  but  incfa  an  afflatua  aa  accompanlca  the  auppli- 
eatjoaaaflbe  believhig  anppliant.  See  PRATUt. 
!•  Or«ca,     See  Grace: 


n  obacore  Tnuaylvanian  aect  of  the 
rintcnih  MDtnij,  who  not  only  denied  the  Holy 
Cbcet,  but,  among  other  foolerisa,  cut  their  foreheads 
nal  BDointed  them  with  oil  as  a  mode  of  initiation. 
RtBce  ihclr  name  "er/Vsu" — oat  of  the  brow  (Eadle, 
Ee^  Cfdi^.  t.  v.). 

BffiuJon  or  the  Holt  Spibit.    See  Pbhteco*t. 

Bgboit  or  Eobnt,  arcbbiahop  of  York,  waa  a 
taetbrr  of  Eadtwrt.  king  of  Northambarland,  and  a 
^apil,  and  later  a  Mend,  of  Beda.  As  teacher  at  the 
cathtdral  aebaol  of  York,  he  beoune  celebrated  for  ex- 
■aijTe  knowledge  and  for  hia  Chriatian  chaiacter. 
AiBiag  tfaoee  who  were  educated  at  thi*  achool  were 
Alc^  and  Adbcit.    He  became  blahop  of  York  In 
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731,  and  loon  after.  In  7S6,  York  waa  nude  an  areb- 
bishopric,  With  metropolitan  power  over  all  Uiahaprici 
north  of  the  riverHumber.  Even  as  biahop  and  aich- 
bishop  he  continued  to  give  initmctinn  at  tbe  cathe- 
dral achool.  He  founded  a  library  at  York  wblch 
gained  great  reputation,  but  was  destioyed  by  Are  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  He  died  In  767,  leaving  a  Dia- 
tagui  dt  EcdtiiatlKa  Imfinuione  (Dublin,  1664 ;  Lood. 
160il;  alao  in  Gallind's  Bill.  Patr.  nHi,  266),  and  a 
collection  of  canonical  preacriptionf,  De  jure  tactrdo- 
lali,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant  (Maoil, 
nii.fol. 411-481).  The treatiae i)a AflReAw^wcmvorwii 
(Uanai,  xil,  469)  Is  probably  an  extract  from  the  work 
just  named  by  aomo  other  writera.  Some  penitential 
books  have  alao  ijeen  ascribed  to  Egbert,  but  falsely.— 
Moaheim,  Ch.  Hit.  ii,  16;  Collier,  £cc/.  Bid.  of  Ettg. 
load,  vol.  i ;  Wright,  Biag.  Brit  Lit.  Anglo-Saxon  Pe- 
riod, p.  297;  Henog,  AeotfiKyU.  ill,  668 ;  Hoefer,M' 
ojrqpAte  GiiUraU,  xv,  700, 

Egbert.  Balnt,  was  bom  in  the  7th  eentnrv.  Be 
was  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Ratbmelslng,  and'in  014, 
when  aeiaed  with  the  plague,  he  made  a  vow  that,  in 
case  of  recovery,  he  would  leave  hia  country  and 
presch  tbe  Gospel  among  the  pagaoi.  He  accoidingly 
act  ont  as  a  missionary  for  Germany,  but  waa  by  a 
tempest  compelled  to  return.  He  then  took  up  his 
abode  among  the  monka  of  the  island  of  Hy,  fhim 
where  he  aeal  ts  misaioDariea  to  Friesland,  flrat,  tbe 
learned  monk  Wictbert,  and,  when  tbia  one  returned 
after  two  years  of  tt'Dltlees  labor,  twelve  Anglo-Sax. 
one.  Egtiert  had  a  prominent  share  In  kindling  that 
remarkable  missinnary  leal  which  diatiognlsbed  tbe 
Anglo-Saiona  in  the  Bth  century.  He  Introduced,  in 
716,  into  tbe  monastery  of  Hv  the  Roman  manner  ot 
celebradng  Eaiter,  and  the  Roman  tonanre.  He  died 
in  729.— Beda,  j!7>it.  £ee/.  ..1  n$C  iil,  27 ;  v,10,ll,2Sj 
Uerzog,  Rtal-Eiuytl.  Hi,  668.    (A.  J.  S.) 

EB«de,  Hana,  an  eminent  Daniab  miaaioniry. 
called  tbe  "apoatle  of  Greenland, "  waa  bom  at  Hsr- 
atodt,  Norway  (which  at  that  time  bekmged  to  Den- 
mark), Jan.  SI,  1686,  and  became  pastor  at  Drontbeim 
in  1707.  Here  be  conceived  the  project  of  a  mttaion 
to  Greenland,  having  derived  from  a  hiitory  of  Nob 
way  tbe  impression  thstfoimerly  there  had  baenCbrlB- 
tiana  in  Greenland,  where  now  there  were  only  bea- 
thena.  '■  Egede,  after  receiving  Borne  anggestian*  b> 
this  eflect  from  a  friend  in  Bergen,  became  so  entliuri- 
aatic  on  the  >nl:]ect  that  he  wrote  to  the  biibopa  of 
Bergen  and  Drontheim  in  1710,  propotiug  an  eipcdi. 
tion  to  convert  the  Greentanders ;  and  on  its  striking 
bim  that  auch  a  recommendation  would  come  with  an 
ill  grace  from  one  who  did  not  affei  to  undertake  it 
himself,  he  made  the  olTer,  suppwinir,  however,  aa  he 
bimaelr  tells  us,  that  as  it  was  war-time,  and  tbe  expe- 
dition would  require  some  money,  the  proposal  would 
not  be  accepted.  He  received  In  reply  a  strange  let- 
ter from  the  bishop  of  Drontheim,  Krog,  in  which  the 
prelate  aaggested  that '  Greenland  waa  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  America,  and  could  not  be  verj-  far  ftam  Cuba 
and  Hirpaniola,  where  there  waa  fonnd  such  abun- 
dance of  gold;'  concluding  that  it  was  very  likely  that 
those  who  went  to  Greenland  would  bring  home  'in- 
credible riches.'  Egede  bad  made  this  offer,  very 
oddly,  without  acquainting  his  wife;  and  as  soon  as 
she  became  aware  of  it,  by  the  receipt  of  the  hiahop^a 
letters,  ahe.  with  her  mother  and  hia  moUier,  aaaailed 
Egede  with  such  stmng  remonatrancea,  that,  he  taya 
in  bia  own  account,  he  was  qnite  conquered,  and  re- 
pulsed bla  fblly  with  a  promiae  to  remain  in  tbe  land 
which  'God  bad  placed  bim  in'  "{Eng.  Cyefiip.).  Soon 
after,  bis  wife,  however,  gave  her  consent.  In  1717 
he  threw  up  his  benefice  at  Taagcn,  and  went  with  hia 
hmilv  to  BerKeo,  endeavoring  In  found  a  company  to 
trade'  with  Greenland.  The  merchants  did  not  re- 
ceive thia  project  ftvorably,  and  Egede  determined  to 
lay  his  plana  before  tbe  king  at  Copenhagen.    "  Fred- 
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arlck  IV  of  Deumuk,  who  hid  alreacly.  In  17U,  foand- 
»d  a  collBge  (or  tfas  propagatian  oT  the  Gocpel,  Hot 
Egedc  btek  to  Bergen  with  hii  spprobatton ;  ■  com- 
panv  was  formed,  to  which  Egfde  put  down  his  oame 
for  Che  Snt  subecriptian  of  300  dolUra,  and  flnAlly,  on 
May  a,  1721,  a  ship  c.lled  ■  Haabat,'  or  'The  Hope,'  set 
Mil  tor  GreenUnil,  with  forty-eix  aoule  on  board,  in- 
cluding Egede  and  hhi  family.  On  the  8d  of  July,  aC- 
tn  a  danijerom  voyage,  they  let  foot  on  ahore  at  Buii- 
Tevitr,  on  tlie  wesUm  coaat,  and  were,  on  the  nhola, 
hospituhly  rscaived  by  ths  native*.  The  very  appear- 
ance of  the  Greenlandera  at  once  pat  a  negative  on  the 
■appoeitlDn  that  they  were  descended  from  the  North- 
men, and  their  langoage,  which  it  waa  now  the  mis- 
■lonary's  badness  to  team,  was  found  to  be  entirely  of 
a  different  kind,  being,  in  fact,  nearly  related  to  that 
spoken  by  the  E^iuiniaux  of  Labrador.  The  climate 
and  the  soil  were  both  harsher  and  ruder  than  the 
Norwegians  had  expected,  and  the  only  circumitance 
that  was  in  their  favor  wai  the  character  of  the  inhat>- 
itmti,  which,  though  at  flnt  exceaiively  phlegmatic, 
»  as  to  give  the  Idea  that  their  feelinga  had  been 
Ooien,  was  neither  cmel,  nor,  as  was  found  by  further 
experience,  unadapled  tv  receive  reli^ous  iniprrssions. 
For  some  years  the  mission  had  a  hard  battle  far  life. 
The  lettlen,  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  food  by  Ashing 
and  the  chase,  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  supply 
of  provisioaa  sent  them  by  annual  store-shipa  ftoni 
Denmark,  and  when  this  supply  waa  delayed,  were  re- 

On  one  occasion  ev 
he  had  made  up  bii 
»tum  to  Europe  unless  the  provisions  atrived  within 
fbnrteen  daj^.  His  wife  alone  opposed  Che  resolution, 
and  refused  to  pack  up,  persisting  in  predicting  that 
the  atore-ship  would  arrive  in  time ;  and,  ere  the  time 
had  elapsed,  the  ships,  which  )ud  missed  the  coast, 
found  their  way.  and  brought  tidingri  that. 


■poke  of  the  torment  of  fire,  said  they  ataonid  prefer  It 
to  frost.  Egede,  confirmed  by  his  wUb,  reaolred  to  rs- 
main,  and  this  resotntjon  greatly  lncn»*ed  hli  influ- 
ence over  ttM  Greenlandera,  who  knew  that  it  could 
only  proceed  from  seal  in  their  behalf.  The  kinu  of 
Denmark,  nnable  to  mist  hia  constancy,  sent  anotlker 
year's  provision  beyond  what  he  had  promised,  and 
linally,  in  ITS3,  announced  that  he  had  changed  hia 
mind,  and  determined  to  devote  a  yearly  sum  to  the 
GreeDland  misaioa.  A  dreadful  tiiai  was  B[qiroach- 
ing.  The  Greenland  children,  of  whom  some  had  oe- 
casbnally  been  sent  to  Denmark,  almost  all  died  of 
the  amall-poi.  Two  of  them  v/ere  returning  home 
from  Copenhagen  In  the  vessel  which  came  in  17C3; 
one  of  them  died  on  the  voyage,  the  other  bronght  the 
disorder  to  Greenland,  and  the  mortality  was  dreadfuL 
From  September,  1T3S,  ta  June,  1734,  thj  cimtagioo 
raged  to  a  detpee  that  thrratened  to  depopulat.^  Green. 
land.  When  the  trading-agents  iflerw  rde  went  oval 
the  country,  tliey  found  every  dwelling-house  empty 
thirty  ieagaes  to  the  north  of  the  Danish  colonj, 
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still  farther  south:  the  numlier  of  Che  dead  was  com 
puted  at  aOOO.  That  winter  in  Gnenland  ofFtoed  a 
combiuatioD  of  horrors  which  could  seldom  be  equal' 
led,  but  they  were  met  with  admirable  conalancy  by 
Egede  and  his  indefaligable  wife.  The  aame  ship  that 
brought  the  small-pox  had  broDght  the  assistance  of 
some  Moravian  miasionarjes.  In  the  year  17^  hii  son 
Paul  Egede  retumedftom  Copenhagen. 


The, 
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dayed  from  the  illness  of  his  wife,  who  longed  to  sea 
her  native  land  again,  but  was  denied  that  gntificB- 
tion,  dying  floally  in  Greenlind  on  the  2Ist  of  Decena- 
Im,  1795,  at  the  age  of  6S.  Egede  carried  ber  coffin 
with  him  to  Denmark,  and  she  was  buried  In  Copenha- 


loCtery's  falling,  bad  impoaeda  special  tax  on  Denmark 
and  Norway  under  the  name  of  the  Greenland  Assess- 
menu  In  1727  the  Bergen  company  for  trading  with 
Greenland  was  dissolved,  from  the  losses  it  had  sns- 
tained,  and  the  Danish  government  then  resolved  on 
(bunding  a  colony  in  Greenland,  and  sent  in  1728  a 
ship  of  war,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  under  (he  com- 
mand of  a  Major  Paars.     The  soldiers  grew  mutinous 

and  Kgede  fcmnd  his  life  in  more  danger  &om  hii 
trymen  than  it  had  ever  been  fhim  the  natives. 
death  of  kin^  Frederick  IV,  in  17S1,  occasii 
chjnge  of  afTairs.  Tbe  new  king.  Christian  IV, 
mined  to  break  np  the  colony  and  recall  all  bi 
jecta  from  Greenland,  with  the  exception  o' 


isUblished  there  in  1740,  and  Egede 
was  appointed  superintendent,  with  the  title  of  bishop. 
In  the  same  year  he  preferred  a  memorial  (or  an  e?cp^ 
dicion  to  be  sent  out  to  discover  Che  lost '  eastern  col- 
ony' of  the  old  Norwegians,  and  offered  to  accompany 
it  in  parson,  but  the  proposal  was  not  adopted.     In 
1747  Egede  retired  from  his  office  at  Copenhagen,  and 
spent  mast  of  the  remainder  of  his  lllb  at  the  honae  of 
hia  daughter  Christine,  who  was  msirried  to  *  clergy- 
man of  the  island  of  FaUtet.      While  be  was  at  Co- 
The    penhagen  he  had  married  a  second  wifb,  who  Bceom 
Id  a  I  panied  him  to  Falster,  but  liefore  bis  last  illness  be  ex- 
tCer-    pressed  his  wish  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the  side 
suli-    of  his  first  wife  at  Copenhagen,  and  said  that  If  they 
li  Bs  .  would  not  promise  to  carry  this  wish  into  effect,  he 
It  their  own  (^ee-will,  to  wbom  he  |  would  go  tn  Copeuhagen  to  die  there.     He  died  at 
It  provisions  were  to  be  allowed  fori  Falster  on  the  &th  of  November.  17&H"  {fMg.  Cj/elop.'). 
iC  they  were  to  be  led  to  expect  no  i  He  wrote  two  books  on  the  history  ofhis  life's  labors. 


gave  directions  t 

one  year,  hut  tl 

further  supply.     Egede  bad 

Greenland,  and  his  labors  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit 

Hia  eldest  eon  PanI,  who  was  a  boy  of  twelve  whei 

they  landed,  had  been  of  much  assistance  in  learnin) 

the  language  and  in  other  ways  ;  his  wife  and  thi 

younger  children  bad  aided  greatly  in  producing  a  fa 

pesns  before  except  the  crews  of  the  Datch  trading 
vesi^cls.     The  angekoks,  or  conjarora,  who  might  al 

must  be  called  the  priests  of  the  native  religion,  had  tells  us  that  at  others  he  was  seized  with  a  hatred  of 
been  awed,  some  into  rfspect  and  others  into  silence,  his  task  end  of  religion  sitogetlier.  Dni  gamlt  Grin- 
by  tbe  mildness  and  active  benevolence  of  the  foreij^  lands  nyf  Pfrluilnt/ian  (Copenh.  1741-4)  was  ttans- 
an^kok  :  the  natives  had  seen  with  wonder  the  inter-  |  lated  into  French  (1763),  and  into  English  in  1745,  un- 
est  he  Cook  in  their  welbre,  and,  if  they  refused  to  bp- 1  der  the  title  of  .4  DeiriptioB  n/Grrmlaiid.  Thetrana- 
lleve  the  new  doctrines  themBalves,  had  not  forbidden  i  laCinn  was  reprinted  in  1SI8.  Ic  comprises  his  obser- 
them  to  Cheif  ahildren,  of  whom  Egede  had  a  hundred  vatlona  on  ths  gcographv  and  natural  history  of  Greeo- 
and  flfty  baptiied.  The  elder  Greenlsnders,  when  |  land,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhahiUnts.  See  i.'i^'a« 
Egede  told  tbem  of  the  otlicacy  of  prayer,  asked  him  Ci/rl^irdia.  s.  v.;  Benog,  Seal-Eiuykl.  iii,6S9;  Hoe- 
to  pray  that  than  should  be  no  winter  j  and  when  he  I  fer.  .Vour.  J9ia?.  Gininih,  xv,702i  hnaa,BMrOffa^ 


The  first  was,  RdaHan  ungaaeadt  den  GronbaidJit  Mi*- 
lioir  B'fandtUt  iigfoniiltflie  (Copenh.  1738 ;  German, 
Hamb.1748).  It  is  rich  in  materials,  hot  dry  in  style, 
lis  chief  recommendation  is  its  sincerity.  Tbe  reader 
is  disposed  to  give  entire  confidence  to  the  missionary, 
who  not  only  Cells  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  labored 
eornestlv  in  his  vocation,  but  that  on  another  he  occu> 
pied  himself  for  days  in  the  study  of  alchemy  ;  whc 
ily  speaks  of  the  ardor  of  his  faith  at  ti 
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CmA.  dtr  IttUaiihtMTyv  (put  iii,  1889) ;  Rudelbich, 

i^i<a,  Psol,  un  of  Hin>,  «M  born  at  Wu^n, 
luvw«7;  <mt  to  GrMiiland  in  1720,  id  bia  twelfth 
nu:  ■llHWudiitiidiedat  Copenbigcn;  rttnnied  to 
Onenludin  1T34;  tinally  left  it  in  1740,  and  HU,  in 
lynid  foe  hia  lalnra.  ippointHl  cbaplain  of  the  hoipi- 
tal  irflta  Hnlr  Ghoil,  mtmber  of  tbe  ColleRe  or  Mla- 
4ggi,ainetor'ortlieH»pltal  of  Orpbanr,  and  finally  | 
ii::«)  bitlMi;>  of  Gnenland.  HaTing  retired  to  the 
luuif  of  hi*  aon-in-law,  pastor  Saabve,  he  did  not 
fnm  to  ur^  tba  Daniah  government  to  Bend  new  ex- 
^•ditiona  to  that  colonv,  and  had  the  ]07  of  aeeing 
tu  wbha  Gnallj  complied  with.  He  died  Juna  S, 
17)9.  He  wwM  and  publlahed  a  Gnenland  grammar 
[Gnmmatiea  Cranlandieo  -  Lai.  -  Dan.,  Copenh.  1760) 
ta)  djctionarf  (OKtunorMiM  GrambaidicHm-Dmo-La- 
l^ti.  Co[>«oh.  1754),  which  hare  BiDce  been  improved 
b(  Fibriciot :  translatMi  the  New  Teatament  into  the 
Uo^sage,  and  waa  the  author  of  a  work,  ^errcMMser 
a.  Gnmtaitd  [Imformitk*  m  (JrHnland.  Copenh.  1789), 
■hidi  la  one  of  the  moat  intereeting  in  Danish  litera- 
MR.  It  K>na  a  history  of  the  misgioii  from  1720U 
1788  in  a  more  intereating  style  than  bis  father  waa 
BMler  o£— Boefte,  ffime.  fiic^.  GMr.  ir,  706. 

B(eL    SMHnm. 

ER  (na-n,  *»y(»a*',  »o  called  from  it»  wMlaua, 
m)  occraa,  in  the  plur.,  of  e:ga  deaerted  (Isa.  x,  14), 
rf  the  etcgi  of  a  bird  (Dent,  xidl,  6),  of  the  oetrich  (Job 
iiiii,14l,i«tbecockatrlce(Isa.  lii,  5).  See  Fowl j 
DinucB ;  CocKATKiCE.  It  is  apparently  in  this  last 
■BH  that  an  egg  ia  contrasted  with  a  scorpion  in 
Liki  li,  12,  aa  a  desirable  article  of  food.  The  body 
oftbr  ncDrpiun  ia  said  to  be  ver;  like  an  eggi  the 
kiwi  can  Karerly  be  distinguished,  aa  it  appear*  to  be 
jeiard  and  nntinDed  to  the  breaal.  Boehart  addncea 
lUlHwilia  to  prove  that  scorpiona  in  Jud>»  were 
itoil  the  siae  of  an  egg  (Job  XKnix,  14 ;  Isa.  x,  14 ; 
ia,Sl.  The  passage  in  Deat.  xxil,6,hanitmcl7  pn>- 
Uhils  the  taking  away  of  a  brooding  bird  from  a  nest, 
ud  is  simiUr  in  ita  oatore  to  the  proviaion  respecting 
Ohcr  uimalt  and  their  jonng  (LaT.  xsli.SS). 

Eggs  are  n'oallj  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  the 
EaR,  inl  ate  served  up  with  fish  and  honey  at  their 
odrtaiBBwiita.     Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  ponl- 

oort  roBukabte  thing  connected  «ith  it  is  Ihe  raan- 
»tig  shirh  the  e;^  were  hatched  by  aitilicial  means, 
nA  wliith,  from  the  monumentf,  we  have  reason  to 
iaJrr,  im  known  and  practiied  there  at  a  very  early 
priod.  At  th«  preient  time  there  are  as  many  as  bur 
kuidnd  and  fifty  of  these  eatabliabmeots,  which,  be- 
iKheanly  taxed,  produce  a  Urge  tevenoe  to  the  gov- 
nuHM.  The  pfoprietora  of  tbeee  ogg^irena  make 
IWnoDd  of  the  villages  in  their  vieinicy,  and  collect 
•EP  ftom  the  peasant!,  which  are  given  in  charge  to 
*■  nanra,  who,  without  any  previous  examination, 
jlict  aO  ihey  receive  on  mats  strewed  with  bran.  In  a 
>w>B  deren  (eet  square,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  about 
but  bet  bigh,  over  which  ia  a  chamber  of  the  same 
BR,  but  with  a  raulted  roof,  about  nine  feet  high ;  a 
^d  apcfture  In  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  nwr  ad- 
Btttbg  li:,-ht  dorin.;  the  wann  weather,  and  another 
•riar^  diameter  Immediately  below,  rommunicating 
•iUi  tbe  oven,  through  whose  ceiling  it  Is  pierced. 
Br  tUt  tbe  nun  deacends  to  obeerve  the  egga ;  bat  in 
IV  n4d  Hoon  both  openings  are  closed,  and  B  lamp 
•  kept  boming  instead,  another  entrance  at  the  front 
tmofllwovea  lieingthen  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
"d  An  imrnediately  on  hla  quitting  It.  Id  the  up- 
IffTOMB,  thr  tn  iadispoeed  along  the  length  of  two 
I'sHta.  laaed  wllb  eartbem  slabs,  reaching  from  one 
n  lo  tbe  other  against  the  front  and  hack  walls.  In 
lb  nsn  tbe  egi^  are  placed  in  a  line  corresponding 
k  tad  lamediately  below  the  fire,  where  they  rt 
UI  1  day.  They  are  then  removed  to  ■  wi 
III.— 3" 


place,  and  replaced  by  olheia,  and  so  on,  till  all  have 

taken  their  share  of  the  warmest  positions,  to  which 
each  set  returns,  again  and  again,  in  regular  succea- 
sion,  till  the  expiration  of  til  days.  They  ure  then 
held  up  one  by  one  towards  a  strong  light,  and  if  tho 
egg  appears  clear,  and  of  a  uniform  color,  it  is  evident 
it  has  not  succeeded ;  but  if  It  shows  an  opaque  sub- 
stance withiD,  or  the  appearance  of  dilKrent  shades, 
the  chicken  is  already  farmed ;  and  these  last  are  all 
returned  to  the  oven  tm  toot  days  Diore.  their  positions 
being  changed  as  before.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  day  they  are  removed  to  another  oven,  over 
which,  however,  there  are  no  fires,  where  they  remain 
for  five  days  in  one  heap,  the  aperture  in  the  roof  be- 
ing closed  witb  tow  to  exclude  air;  after  which  they 
are  placed  separately  about  one,  two,  or  three  inches 
apatt,  over  the  whole  surAce  of  the  mats,  which  are 
sprinkled  with  a  little  bran.  Tbey  are  now  continu- 
ally turned  and  shifted  from  one  part  of  tbe  mats  to 
another  for  six  or  seven  days,  all  air  being  carefnlly 
excluded,  and  are  constantly  examined  by  one  of  the 
rearers,  who  applies  each  singly  to  his  npper  eyelid. 
Those  which  are  cold  prove  the  chickens  to  be  dead; 
but  warmth  greater  than  that  of  the  human  skin  is  the 
favorable  sign  that  Ibe  eggs  have  succeeded.  Tbe 
average  temperature  maintained  u  from  100°  to  106°. 
The  manager,  having  been  accustomed  to  his  art  from 
his  youth,  knows  from  experience  the  exact  tem|«Ta- 
ture  required  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  wilhont 
having  aoy  instrument  like  our  thermomeler  to  guide 
him.  Each  ma'amal,  or  set  of  ovens,  receives  atiout 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thnnssnd  eggs  daring  tbe  an- 
nual period  of  its  being  brought  into  use,  which  is  only 
during  about  two  or  three  months  In  the  cpring.  Of 
this  namlier,  geneially  one  quarter,  or  a  third,  fail  to 
ho  productive ;  so  that  when  the  peasants  brinu  Iheir 
eggs  to  be  hatched,  the  proprietor  of  the  ma'amal  re- 
turns one  chicken  for  every  two  eggs.  The  fowls  pro- 
duced in  this  way  are  Inferior  both  in  siie  and  flavor 
to  those  of  Europe  (Wilkinson's  .4rc.  Ejj/ptiant,  ii, 
170,  Am.  ed. ;  Lane's  Mod.  ^/ptitmt,  ii,  6), 

The  word  nnisiri,  clu^lanaia',  in  Job  vl,  8,  which 
our  IninslatorB  have  rendered  "  the  while  of  on  tgg," 
is  so  rendered  by  the  Hebrew  interpreters,  and  tbe 
Tnrgum.  or  rather,  "the  slime  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg." 
The  Sjriac  ijilerprcMtion  gives  "a  tasteless  herb," 
which  is  there  proverbially  used  for  something  unsa- 
vory or  Insipid.      See  Purslaih. 

Egldlo  Antonlnl,  samsmed  of  Vlterbo,  Latin 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  boin  at  Vitetbo  in 
the  aecond  half  of  the  Ifith  century.  He  was  received 
into  the  order  of  tbe  hermits  of  SLAugustine  at  tbe 
early  age  of  ten  years;  was  professor  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  several  towns  of  Italy,  and  became 
ona  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  epoch.  Hav- 
ing become  general  of  bis  order  in  1607,  he  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  bishop  of  VV 
terbo,  Mepi,  Castro,  and  Sutri.  In  1513  he  opened,  by 
order  of  pope  Jullua  II,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  and  on 
this  occasion  severely  censured  the  corruption  prevail- 
ing In  the  Church,  and,  In  particular,  among  the  det- 
gj".  In  1517  pope  Ijio  X  sent  bim  to  Germany,  and 
appointed  bim  cardinal ;  in  the  following  year  be  was 
sent  as  papal  legate  to  Spain.  Egidio  was  well  versed 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  and  a  good  UBn  poet.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  to  tbe  first  three  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis and  to  several  psalms,  Latin  dialogues,  epistles,  and 
poems,  and  a  treatiae  De  eaJrtia  nertmeoto.  Some  of 
these  works  are  given  in  Martene  otDnnnd.jlaipfu- 
tima  (Mtetio  veUnim  nonDnoXonm,  tom.  iii.— Hoe- 
fer,  f/om.  Biogr.  Gmir.  xv,  718. 
EgldllM.    See  AawiVi. 

BgldlUB.      SeeGfLJcAN. 

Eglnhaid  or  Binhai'd  (sometimes  also  called 
Agenhard   or   AlJihaid),   the   biographer   of  Ch«rl»< 


J£GLAH 

Dugne,  wu  born  aboDt  TTO.  Th«  place  of  hi*  blrtli 
eatir«ly  nnknotm.  At  an  aarly  age  be  repaireit 
the  court  of  Chtu'ieaiaBne,  and  became  a  pupil  of  At 

higb  degree,  and  im  inLimnte  friendsbip  sprang  i 
(ween  him  and  tbe  einperar't  children,  especially  tbe 
emperor's  oldest  soD  and  auccessor.  Laais  le  IMbon- 
naire.  The  emperor  appointed  him  his  private  secrv- 
tary,  and  enperinteadent  of  public  bulldingi  at  Alx- 
la-Clispelle.  Egtnhard  accompanied  the  emperor  In 
all  hit  msrchea  and  joarneys,  nsTer  sopamtln;;  from 
him  excepting  on  one  occasion  (S06),  whea  h< 
dispatched  by  Charlemagne  on  a  missioa  to  pope  Leo. 
in  order  to  obtain  the  signatare  of  the  pope  for  the 
document  vhicb  dirided  the  empire  among  the  sons 
of  Cbirlemigne.  The  emperor  departed  in  hie  case, 
aa  in  that  ofAlcuin.Angtlbert,  and  some  other  friends, 
from  his  habit  not  to  cumulate  eccleaiaatical  bencflcee 
in  one  hand,  and  gave  to  him  the  sbbeys  of  St.  Bavo 
and  Blandeaberg  in  Ghent,  St.  Lerontius  in  Maeetricht, 
Piitilar  In  Germany,  St.  Wandregiell  in  France,  and 
others.  On  the  death  of  CharlemaKne,  be  waa  ap. 
pointed  preceptor  of  Lotbaire,  son  of  l/mii  le  Dibon- 
naire.  The  Utter  preaented  him  with  a  Urge  tnct 
of  Isnd  in  the  Odenwald,  the  centre  of  wUch  was  Mi- 
chelstadc  Here  Eginhird  spent  the  last  yeara  of  his 
life  in  retirement.     He  was  in  82G  ordained  praabylar, 

t«ry  at  Seilgenaladt,  which  he  bad  erected  upon  hia  ea- 
tales.  Aa  hia  wife  Emma  waa  atlll  alive  at  this  time, 
he  appears  to  have  agreed  with  her  to  crastder  her 
only  as  a  aister.  The  report  that  his  vlfe  waa  a 
daut;htvr  of  Charlemagne  ia  probably  untrue.  The 
year  of  his  deuth  is  unknown.  He  waa  still  alive  in 
MS.  He  proliabiy  had  no  children,  and  tbe  claim  of 
the  eonata  of  Erbacb,  who  trace  their  descent  from 
him,  and  in  whose  caatle  tbe  coffins  of  E>^nhard  end 
hii  wife  an  atlll  ehown,  ia  probably  unfoundnd.  Tbe 
reputation  of  Eginbaid  reata  chiefly  upon  his  life  of 
Charlemagne  (t'ifa  ft  ConeenaUo  Glorionuimx  Impe- 
ralorii  KaroU  Begit  Magm,  completed  about  H20), 
which  ia  generally  regarded  aa  tbe  most  important 
historical  work  of  a  hiogruphiciil  nature  that  has  come 
down  Co  UB  from  the  Middle  Agea.  It  frequently 
served  ■■  a  model  for  other  biogruphiep,  and  waa  ex- 
tensively lued  aa  a  achool-book.  Tbe  beat  edition  is 
that  of  Peru  (IS-'S),  in  vol.  li  of  tbe  MuiMmenla  Cir- 

and  document^  Vaa  published  by'ldeler,  /^S™  «.  IVim- 
drl  KarPi  da  GroaeK  (Gotha,  1839,  2  vela.)  Another 
work,  the  A*r»tla  Rtgum  Fraaamm,  Pifpimi,  CuroS 
3foffm,  Hlndoinci  IntpfraloriM,  embraccfl  the  period 
ftvm  Til  to  8!9  (published  in  Pertz,  Uomimaila,  vol. 
i).  Tbe  Aret  part  (;41-78S)  ia  based  on  tbe  Annsla  of 
Lorach ;  the  second  part  ia  original.  He  also  wrote 
an  accoant  of  the  transfer  of  the  relica  of  St.  Harcellln 
and  St  Peter  from  Rome  to  hie  monaatet^*  En  Seli|;en- 
Btadt  IHMoria  lriaulatioid$  3l.  MarcrUtni  tt  Prlri,  in 
AcUi  SoBdorum,  June  2).  Ilia  Epiilola,  62  in  num. 
ber,  sre  alao  of  conaiderable  value  in  a  hittarical  point 
of  view.  They  are  publiaheci  in  Weinkens,  EgMar- 
du,  T-ndiaibu  (Francf.  UH).  Another  work,  LOrBu 
dt  luionmdn  tmce,  la  loi>t.     The  French  consider  the 


edition  of  E)(inl 
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Ution  and  life  of  BKinberd  (Paris,  lMn-48.  2  voln.). 
to  be  the  best  and  most  complete.— Cave,  Btil.  IM., 
anno  814  ;  Hoaheim,  Ci.  Hii.  cent.  viii.  chap,  ii,  note 
43;  Herinii,  Rral-Entykl.  lU,  ;25;  Dahl,  Utber  Egin- 
hard  md  Enma  (Darmatadt,  1817).     (A.  J.  S.) 

JiZ'lah  (Heb.  Kglah',  nbs;,  a  ktifer,  n  often ; 
Sept.  Ai'yriX  and  'Ay\n),  one'of  David't  wlvei  daring 
his  reign  In  Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  bis  son  Ith. 
ream  (S  Sam.  iii.  fi ;  1  Chron.  iii,  8).  RC.  ltM3.  In 
both  lista  (he  same  order  ia  preserved,  Eglah  being  the 
aiith  and  last,  and  in  lioth  is  she  distinguished  by  tbe 
ipedal  title  of  David'a  "  wife."    According  to  the  an- 
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cient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qturft 
Ktbr.  on  2  Sam.  Ui,  fi ;  vi,  28),  she  wssHichai.  (q.  v.\ 
tbe  wife  of  his  yonth,  and  abe  died  In  givini;  hirtti  tu 
Ithream.  A  name  of  this  aigniScatiun  is  ccminoa 
among   (he   Arabs   at   the   present  daj.      Sea    alaa 

Etg'lBlm (Heb. Eglat™, D''^>^ twoptHKlt,-  Sept. 
'ATa\>i>,Vulg.  Gallim),  a  place  named  in  laa.  iv,  », 
spparently  aa  one  of  the  moat  remote  painta  on  tb« 
boundary  of  Hoab.  It  ia  probably  the  same  as  tba 
EN-KOI.AIH  (q.  T.)  of  Eiek.  sivil,  10.  Enaeliios  and 
Jerome  (Onomait.  a.  v.  'AyaWiiix,  AgaUaM)  aey  tliat 
it  Btill  existed  In  their  day  aa  a  village  (Ai'yoAX  i/i), 
eight  mtlea  south  of  Areopiis,  i.  e.  Ar-Uoab.  Ex-cv 
ly  in  tliet  poeition,  however,  standi  Ker.k.tbe  ancient 
Kir-lkloab.  A  town  named  AffoDa  C Aya.\)>o)  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  with  Zoar  and  other  pluica  aa  Id 
the  country  of  tbe  Arabians  (^AiU.  xiv,  1,  4).  Soom 
have  also  confounded  it  with  Galliu  (q.  v.).  Da 
Saulcy  conceives  E^jlalm  to  be  tbe  same  with  a  placa 
which  he  names  Wady  Ajrrralk,  not  br  north  of  thft 
ruins  of  Kabbah,  but  on  slender  givunda  (i>eiiif  Sea,  i, 
2«2,  270).     See  also  Eol^TU ;  £oix>.-<  3. 

Eglath  or  Ztglah  (q.  v.),  in  the  phrue  rs^ 
n;i59'0,  rglalh'  ilifliiiig^' ,  lea.  zr,  G;  Jer.  xlvUi, 
84,  which  lilently  signifles  a  hafrr  a/tbt  third  year; 
Sept.  fo/ioXic  rpiinic  (bot  v.  r.  a-n\ia  £iiXisi'a  in 
Jer.)i  Vuig.  vitJa  coutnant;  A.V."aheirer  (hros 
years  old ;"  and  so  the  Targum.  and  most  modem  in- 
terpretera  (HiUig.  Umbreit,  etc.).  Others  (as  Kno- 
bel,  Winer,  etc.)  understand  tbe  tenn  to  lie  the  pn>per 
name  of  a  place  on  the  border  of  Hoab,.  mentioned  In 
connection  with  Zoor,  Luhith,  and  Horanaim  (q.  v. 
respectively),  end  so  compare  it  with  the  Agalla  of 
Joeei^us  (Atil.  xiv,  1,  4)  and  the  A'tcdi  (or  Jecla,  Si- 
KXa  or  lijcXo)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  17,  G),  which  lav  In  Ihia 
region  (Lightfoot,  Har.  Htbr.  p.  931),  and  with  th« 
modem  region  Ajtm  north  of  Jabbok  (AbulMa,  Bgr. 
IS,  98 ;  Robinson,  Retarrk.  ill,  App.  p.  162),  as  the  last 
name  has  in  Arab,  the  same  aignification  oa  tbe  Heb. 
Soe  EoLAiM. 

BgUmu.  RAPnAEi.,  also  called  Iconins,  a  miais. 
ter  of  the  Reformed  Church,  waa  1>om  at  RQlakon,  ia 
the  Swiaa  canton  of  Zurich,  Dec.  28,  l&IiS.  Alter  atud. 
ying  theology  at  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Basel,  he  foe 
some  time  taught  acbool  at  Sonders,  In  the  Veltlln 
(now  part  of  Lombardy);  but,  with  the  Froteatants 
generally,  he  had  to  leave  this  place  in  1S8C.  After 
working  for  some  time  as  teacher  and  "diiconiu"  in 
Winteracheid.  and  ss  "pEd.igogua"  at  the  college  nf 
the  alumni  at  Zurich,  he  was,  in  1J92,  sppointcd  pro- 
fessor of  the  Kew  Testament  In  the  latter  city.  Uo- 
com  in  g  absorbed  in  tbe  study  of  theosophy  and  alche- 
my,  he  spent  his  whole  property  in  experiments,  and 
in  1601  had  to  flee  on  account  of  debts  which  he  bad 
contracted.  Through  the  intercession  of  his  IViend* 
he  obtained,  however,  permlsainn  to  return,  and  an 
honorable  dianibaion.  He  went  to  Cassel,  where  land. 
grave  Morilz,  himself  a  great  friend  of  alchemy,  np. 
pointed  him  teacher  at  the  court  acbool,  and  Istei; 
June  18,  JC06,  profoaor  of  theology  at  Harbnrg.  From 
the  theological  faculty  of  this  univenity  he  received, 
in  1607,  the  title  of  D.D.  Snbseqoently  Moritz  aleo 
appointed  bim  court  preacher  at  Marburg.  He  died 
May  20. 1632.  Eglinus  waa  one  of  the  fint  Reformed 
theologians  in  Hesre  where  landgrave  Muritz  and  hi* 
irs  endeavored  to  anppiant  Lutheraniam  by  tl>« 
"  rrote  in  defence  of  his  creed 
the  most  important  of  which 
relate  tn  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  is  one  of 
those  writers  In  whom  the  German  reformed  theoloKy 
became  more  achoiaatic  iu  its  character,  and  waa 
merged  in  the  atrictor  Calvinistic  tendency.  In  1618 
Eglinua  wrote  an  apolngy  of  the  Boaioaclans,  of 
which  aaaociallon  be  boil  become  an  active  member. 
He  also  wrote  several  books  on  alchymy  and  on  tbe 
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EGYPT 


Ipoolypw.  A  conpleta  Ii«t  of  hli  woik*  !•  glvan  by 
StndcT,  Grtmdloge  n  emer  Atm.  GAkrtat-Gnek.— 
Brpp^  in  Henog,  Rtat-EnCj^i^idit,  xix,  156 ;  B>- 
pnUcli,  IliMory  of  Doetriaa  (ediWd  by  Smiili),  ii, 
lii.    (A.J.S.) 

Sg^oa  Olab.  E^m',  yhyS_,  pbce  of  Mfert,  q.  d. 
■HIiw),  the  nama  of  a  mao,  nod  ■!»  uf  two  |d>cas. 

1.  <Scpt.  'llyX.i/j,  Josepfaiu  'KyXi^v.VuIt^te  E^at.) 
k^  (aclj  king  of  tbe  Uo»bito«  (Jodg.  iii,  12  aq.),  who, 
■iiM  br  Ifa«  Ammoaites  ind  the  AmilekiUn,  crosaed 
the  J<irIui  end  took  "Iho  ^tj  of  pdlm-tnea, "  or  Jeri- 
cbo  (Jowfibua).  B.C.  1617.  Uera  he  buUt  hinuelf  h 
peUce  (JuKipfaaa,  AttL  v,  4, 1  sq.)>  and  coDtiaaed  for 
dghtHn  yedra  to  oppreH  the  children  of  lariel,  who 
(^  bin  Uibutc  (Joiephiu).  Whether  tie  reeided  at 
jaicbo  pemuaeDtly,  or  only  during  tbe  nunmer 
Bnnth*  (Jud/.  iii,  20;  Joaeidiua),  he  aeenu  to  hive 
inrBed  ■  tJunUidr  intimacy  (nvqSirc,  JoeephtLS,  out 
Jadg.)  with  Ehud,  ■  joang  Imallte  iyiaviat,  Jose- 
pba)  *bo  lived  In  Jeticho  (Joeephoi,  not  Judg.), 
ml  vbo.  by  means  of  repeated  preienti,  became  a 
(nuriu  cDiinier  of  tbe  monareb.  Eglon  eubdued 
Ibe  lanetUe*  beyoml  the  Jordan,  and  the  loutlirm 
tribn  oo  tbia  iide  the  tirer,  ami  made  Jericho  Ihr 
•Bl,  or  am  of  the  aeali,  of  hia  govemnienl.  -  I'his 
aliieann  u  a  power  iIwit*  pnent  miut  hare  been 
Bon  i;aliiDg  to  ihe  Ivaeliiea  rhan  an*  they  had 
prnimury  aaOend.  At  UnRih  f  liC  1509)  they 
nn  dtUtertd,  IhtniiRh  the  iiiMnimenrality  of  Ehud, 
wb«  dew  Ibe  Uuabitiih  king  (Juilg.  iii,  1S-8S).     See 

3.  (Sept  'ByXu/i  V.  r.  A^Xiifi,  hot  In  Joah.  s,  '<3io>.. 
Ufi;  Tnlgat*  £^  ^ffm.)  A  city  in  the  maritime 
plain  of  Jodah,  near  Lachiah  <Jaah.  xr,  39),  formerly 
aneoftbe  royal  citieaortheCanaanitesCiil,  IS).  Its 
Amoriliiih  king  Debir  (q.  v.)  formed  a  confederacy 
witk  tbe  neighlioriDg  prince*  la  aaaiat  Adoni-iedek, 
kbg  of  Jenualem,  in  attacking  Gibeon,  becaoae  that 
(ily  had  made  pea«  with  Joshua  and  tbe  lataelites 
{UA.  I,  3,  4).  Joahoa  met  the  confederated  kinga 
Hir  Gibeon  end  ruuMd  tbem  (Josh,  x,  11>  Eglon 
waawon  after  nailed  by  Joahoa  and  deatn}yed(i,S4. 
tt).  Euebius  and  Jeinme  (Ononti't.  s.  v.  'iy\i<fi, 
Egkn)  rrnmeDasly  identify  it  with  fMottnn  or  Anui^ 
U«  (q,  v.),  and  aay  it.was  atiU  "a  lar^e  village,'"  ten 
K.  nilra  (Jfcome,  twelve)  cast  of  Eleuthempulia,  being 
miided  by  the  DDacconntable  reading  of  the  Sept.  as 
abore.  On  the  road  from  Eleutberapolia  to  Giu, 
niat  miles  (kvm  the  former  and  twelve  from  tbe  Ut- 
ter, are  the  ruins  of  ajfan.  which  mark  the  ilte  of  tbe 
aDnenlEg)on(Rohin.*on,X<McircAM,  l),Bn!).  Tbe  aite 
ItBiivcompletelydeaotate.  The  rulna  are  mere  shape- 
leaa  beip?  of  mbbiab.  Mrewn  o*er  •  low,  white  mound 
(F«1*r,  Hindb.far  Syria,  ^  H2).  The  absence  of 
Bun  imposin.:  remains  U  eaiiily  accounted  for.  Tbe 
prittte  bonaes,  like  tboae  of  Damascus,  were  built  of 
Hi-dried  bricks ;  and  the  temples  and  fortlflcationa  of 
Ik  soft  calcareona  atone  of  tlie  district,  which  aooD 
tnmUea  away.  A  large  mound  of  robbiah,  strewn 
with  atnnei  and  ^eraa  of  pottery,  i*  all  we  can  now 
njfri  III  mark  the  aite  of  an  ancient  cltr  In  thla  plain 
(V*a  dc  Veldp,  KartaSn,  U,  IBS ;  Thomion,  Ltnd  tmd 
anl.il.itM). 

3.  Another  important  place  of  tbia  name  Ci'^^SS), 
■cn-ding  to  Scbwan  (fafcaf.  p.  235),  ia  mentioned  in 
TalBodical  autbnritiea  as  aitaattd  witbin  tba  bounda 
atGad.  HeldentiHeaitwiththepresentTillBcn '^jhrn, 
aoeniil'  ea-t  of  Rulat  ei^Rubud,  or  Wady  Bejili.  which 
naa  parallel  with  Jehel  Ajlun  on  the  aonth  (are  Rob- 
isMB'.  Jf'7..  and  comp.  Rtitarcka,  ii,  131).  The  ril- 
lap  i.  built  on  both  >ides  of  the  narrow  rivulet  Jenna, 
■d  contains  nothioc  remarkable  except  a  few  anciBUt 
— qnu  (Bonkfaaidt,  S^a,  p.  9G6). 

Ileolam.     Sec  SiuiaanisaL 

B'STpt  (or.  mora  strictly,  ^gspl,  since  tba  word 


Is  bat  AngUciied  from  the  Gr.  and  I.at.  h\fvitTt\, 
jEgsftai),  a  region  important  fnim  the  earliest  limes, 
inil  more  closely  identilied  with  Bible  incldenta  than 
uny  other,  except  tbe  Holy  Land  itself.  For  a  viodi- 
cadon  of  the  harmony  between  Scripture  historj-  sr.d 
the  latest  results  of  Egyptological  research  (Brugsch, 
Avt  (/«■  Orien(,  Bert.  18M),  see  Volck  ia  the  Donxiler 
Zfiuckrlfi.  1867,  il,  art.  2. 

I.  A'aMii.—The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the  Heb. 
Bilile  is  Uaraim,  D^^X^,  Miitra'^m  (or,  more  fully 
"the  land  of  Hiiraim").  In  form  HiiraJm  la  a  dual, 
and  accordingly  it  is  generally  Joined  with  a  plural 


When 


tloned  II'  a  son  of  Ham,  some  conclade  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  t]ist  Egypt  waa  colonised  by  de> 
scendan^  uf  Sam.  See  Mizhaih.  The  dual  number 
douiitjes''  indiCLtcD  tl.e  natural  division  of  tbe  countiy 
bill)  an  upper  and  s  lower  rci^on,  the  plain  of  tbe  Del- 
la  and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  been  com- 
monly divided  at  all  times.  Tbe  singular  ifordr, 
-liX^  M<iUor',  also  occur*  (3  Kings  lix,  !4;  Isa. 
ixxvii,  S&;  perhaps  aa  a  proper  name  in  laa.  xix,  6; 
Hie.  vil,  12 ;  A.  V,  always  as  an  appellative,  "besieged 
ci^,"  etc.),  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicstea  Lower 
Ejp-pt,  tbe  dual  only  properly  meaning  tbe  whole 
coantry;  bnttbereis  no  au  re  ground  for  tbia  assertion. 
See  Mazob.  The  mentkm  of  HIzralm  and  Pathroa 
together  (Ira.  xi,  11 ;  Jer.  xliv,l,  15),  even  if  wa  adopt 
the  eiplanatiou  which  Boppuaee  ilitraim  to  be  in  these 
places  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Sfator,  by  no  mains 
proves  that,  since  Pithros  ia  a  part  of  I'g.vpt,  Uixrahn, 
or  ralber  Haior,  Is  here  a  part  also.  Tbr  mentiim  of 
a  part  of  a  country  by  the  same  term  is  the  whole  u 
very  usosl  in  Hebrew  phraseology.  Tbia  designa- 
tion, at  all  events,  i*  tometimes  used  for  F-gypt  india- 
criminately,  and  waa  by  the  latv  Arabs  extended  to 
tbe  entire  coantry.  Josrphus  (AnI.  I,  6.  3)  saya  that 
all  those  wbo  inbaldt  tbe  country  call  it  Hfilrr  (Mi<r- 
Tpij),  and  the  Egyptiana  ifetlratm-  (Miarpoiai').  Tho 
natives  of  Modem  Egypt  invariably  dedgnaCe  it  by 
the  name  Mtrr,  evidently  cognate  vith  its  ancient 
Heb.  appellation  (Hackett's  lUuilra.  if  Scriplurc,  p. 
120). 

Egi-pt  Is  also  called  In  the  Bible  DH  }'^K, "  the  Isnd 
of  Ham"  (Psa.  cv,  23,  37;  comp.  Ixxviij"  51),  refer- 
ring to  the  eon  of  Koub.  See  Hah.  Occasionillv 
(Paa.lxxxvii.4:  Ixinix.  10;  lai.  Ii,  9)  it  is  poetical- 
ly styled  Jbi'inb,  3n^,  I.  e.  "tbe  proud"  or  ''inso- 
lent."   See  Rahab.    Tbe  common  incient  Egyptian 

name  of  the  country  is  written  in  hlaroglvnhic^  ^^^. 

EEU,  which  w**  probably  pronounced  Chan  i  Ibe  de- 
motic form  i*  KEUI  (Bnigach,  Cec^ropAisele /mcAri/^ 
bn,  I,  ;S.  Ko.  SG!)  j  and  tbe  Coptic  forms  are  Cham*  or 
CVmi  (Hempbitic),  Ktmi  or  Kimi  (Sihidic),  and  Kiau 
(Basbmurlc).  This  name  aUniAea,  alike  in  tbe  an- 
cient language  and  in  Coptic,  "black,"  ind  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  Und  on  account  of 
the  blackneis  ofits  situvial  soil  |com p.  Plutarch,  Dr  1$. 
at  Otir.  c.  88).  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  rather 
a  representative  of  tbe  original  Heb.  name  Ham  (i.  e. 
Cham),  which  likewise  iu  the  Shemltic  langnigea  de- 
notes jtBt-limK,  a*  a  chiracleristio  of  African  tribal. 
The  other  hieroglyphic  names  of  Egypt  appear  to  be 

The  Greek  and  European  name  (^  Alywrroc,  £g!/p- 
•),  Eg}*pt,  is  of  uncertain  origin  and  aignification 
(ChampoUion,  L'EirspC.  f,  77).  It  appears,  howev- 
r,  lo  have  aome  etymological  connection  with  tba 
nodem  same  Copt,  and  Is  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
'  land  of  the  Copts"  (Che  prefix  ai-  being  perhap<  for 
Ha^yaia  or  yij).  In  Homer  tbe  Kile  la  aometrmes 
iOdf.  Iv,  8G1,  S56;  kIt,  S67,  366)  called  Egypt  {A^ 


II,  Extnt  and  PopiJatien.  —  %eyfi  occa[d«*  the 
north-eutern  antcle  of  Africa,  between  N.  UL  31°  37' 
Md  21°  1',  *nd  E.  long,  37°  13'  «nd  »4°  12".  On  ths 
E.  It  is  baoDded  by  PUeitine,  Idumwa,  Arabia  Petrna, 
and  tha  AreUun  Gulr.  On  the  W.,  the  moving  uiida 
of  tha  wide  Libyan  desert  obliterate  tlie  traces  of  all 
political  or  physical  Umili.     Inhibited  Egypt,  how- 


ever,  la  rettrkted  to  tha  valley  of  th*  Nile,  whicb,  hav- 
ing a  breadth  of  from  two  to  three  milei,  ii  eucloned 
on  both  aide)  by  a  range  of  btUg ;  the  chain  on  the 
aaitem  aide  dieappeara  at  Hokattom,  that  on  the  wait 
aitcnda  to  the  sea.  Its  limit*  appeal  to  haTe  alvaya 
been  very  nea  ly  the  aame.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix,  10; 
xzx,  6),  according  to  the  obvloiuly  comet  rendariiig 


(h*  HiGDOi.),  the  wbols  conntiy  ii  apoken  or  a>  ex- 
UttHag  tnm  Uigdol  to  Syenr,  which  indicmtsu  the 
>UH  liolta  to  the  «*M  mid  the  loulh  as  st  present. 
EgTptaaesu,  howcTcr,  to  h«y«  alwiys  been  held,  ex- 
ecft  (7  tbe  iDodcm  iteognipben,  to  inelnde  no  mere 
Ihu  (be  tnct  ini^ted  bj  the  Nile  lying  witbin  the 
EoitE  we  hare  apecified.  The  deaertg  van  at  all 
tioB  wbollf  different  tma  the  nils;,  and  Ihelr  tribes 
man  or  lea  independent  of  the  rnlen  of  Eitypt.  8y- 
ae.  now  Aiwan,  in  alto  aaiigriNl  hv  fin^lt  and  Ara- 
biu  writart  u  the  eontbani  limit  of  Eoypt.  Hen 
At  Nile  iaauea  fniD  tbe  granite  rocka  of  the  cataracts, 
ai  enters  E^pt  proper.  Tbe  lenftth  of  Che  coontry, 
■k'TTton,  in  ■  direct  line.  i>  456  Ksotiraphical  miles. 
TV  breadth  of  tbe  Talley  between  Aswan  and  the 
Mtaii  ircryuDeqiul ;  In  someplace!  tbe  inundstlons 
•(Ibe  river  extend  to  the  foot  of  tbe  mountains;  In 
■Kbir  puts  (hen  remains  a  strip  of  a  mile  or  two  in 
tradLh,  which  tbe  w»ter  never  covers,  and  which  is 


■t  a  Ister  period  it  came  to  include  also  the  region  be- 
tween this  and  tbe  lied  Sea  ham  Berenice  to  Suez,  a 
strong  and  monntninoae  tract,  with  only  a  few  spots 
tit  for  tillage,  but  better  adapted  to  postarsge.  It  in- 
cluded also,  at  this  time,  the  adjacent  desert  on  the 
west,  u  Ikr  as  to  the  oases,  those  fertile  and  inlubit- 
ed  islands  in  the  ocean  of  und.  The  name  DtUa, 
also,  wa«  extended  so  as  to  cover  tbe  districts  between 
Pelnainm  and  tbe  border  of  Palestine,  and  Arabia 
Pettea ;  and  on  the  west  it  Included  tbe  adjacent  tract 
as  &r  as  to  the  great  deserta  of  Ubja  and  Barca,  a 
region  of  sand  of  three  days'  journey  cast  and  west. 
and  as  many  north  and  south. 

Buypt,  In  tbe  extensive  sense,  contains  lIG,90a 
square  geographical  miles,  yet  it  has  only  a  superfi. 
cies  of  about  9682  square  geographical  mites  of  soil, 
which  the  Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize. 
This  computation  includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well 
as  sandy  tracts  which  can  be  innndated,  and  tbe  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no  more 
than  about  &6iB  square  miles.    AncieDtly  373b  tqaatu 
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piDm  mora  mty  bare  bean  calliTatcd,  and  bow  It 
would  ba  piHBibIa  at  once  to  reeUim  about  1296  aquare 
milaa.  Tbeae  compulatiom  are  tboae  of  Colonel  Ja- 
cotln  and  M.  Eat^e,  givtn  in  (he  Memoir  of  Iba  for- 
mer in  the  gnat  Fnmch  work  (^Daniplion  de  FEggpU, 
2d  ad.  xviii,  pC  ij,  p.  101  iq.).  They  muit  be  very 
nearly  traa  of  tbe  actual  itate  of  the  coootiy  at  the 
preaent  time.  Hr.  Lane  calculated  tbe  extent  of  tbe 
cultivated  land  b  A.D.  I37G-6  to  In  6600  aqiiara  geo- 
icraplilcal  milei,  from  a  Uat  of  the  cultivated  landa  of 
(owns  and  vlllagea  appended  to  De  Sacy'a /4M-jl^<(A/. 
Ha  thinka  [hit  IIM  may  be  underrdlad.  M.  Mengin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  lera  in  ISSI,  Lint  aince 
then  much  waata  torrllory  haa  been  reclaimed  (Mra. 
P.Kjle,  EnglUktBOiBOn  n  Eggpl,  I,  85).  The  chief  dif- 
ferenceB  in  the  rhardcter  of  tbe  mriace  in  the  tunea 
bclbre  the  Chfiatiun  era  were  that  the  long  valley 
throagh  whicb  Bowed  the  caaal  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Ked  Sea  ma  then  cultivated,  and  that  tbe  Gulf  of 
Suei  perbapa  extended  ruither  north  than  at  preaent. 
Aa  to  the  number  of  iU  Inhnbitanta,  nothing  very 
definite  ia  known.  Ita  fertility  Hould  donUtteaa  ^ve 
Urcb  to  and  support  a  tseming  popnlation.  In  very 
remote  Umea  aa  m^ny  as  8,000,000  eoula  are  aaid  to 
have  lived  on  ita  aoil.  In  the  daya  of  Diodonu  Sicu. 
Ina  they  were  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Volney  made 
Iha  number  9,300.000.  A  late  government  eatimate  is 
S,2DO,000.  which  aeems  to  have  been  aomewhat  below 
the  fart  (Bowring'a  Hrport  on  Eggpl  and  Camdia,  p.  *). 
According  to  the  censui  taken  in  1882,  ibe  inhabiUnta 
number  6,817,26o  in  Egypt  proper.  The  Copta  are 
estimated  at  800,000,  the  Beduuina  beiug  ibe  moat 
in  number.  Seven  elghls  of  the  enlire  population 
are  native  Mohammedana.  In  Alexandria,  at  the 
doae  of  the  liat  century,  scarcely  10,000  inhahltanta 
were  countod,  wlieraaa  at  present  that  city  contains 
BO0,O'm,  a'.out  half  of  whonx  ore  Arabs  and  half  Euro- 
peaua.  The  nationjiity  of  the  latter  haa  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  as  followB  (tbe  dgnrea  represent  tbou- 
aunds):  Greeks,  96;  Italians,  IS;  French,  16;  Anglo- 
Maltese,  IS;  8yri,>na  and  nutlves  of  the  Levant,  12; 
Germans  and  Swiss,  10;  varinur,  6.  Cairo,  the  cap- 
■       -  1  inhabitanta;  with- 
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Tbe  other 


11G6  cafds,  G6  public  baths,  and  1 

towns  of  importance,  from  their  population,  are,  In 
Lower  Egypt,  UamietCa,  15,000 ;  Rogetia,  20.000;  and 
In  Upper  E^o'P^  Syout,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
Dumlwring  20,000  eouls. 

HI.  CeoyrayAicniJJ.rinoiu,— Dnder  the  Pharaohs 
I^ypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and  l.ower,  "  the  two 
rejrions"  TA-TI  ?  caili^l  re^pectiveiy  "  the  Southern 
Region"  TA-RES.and  ''the  Northern  Region"  TAME- 
HIT.  Tliere  were  difTorent  crowns  fortbe  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of  Lower 
Egypt  red,  the  two  together  compoaing  the  pAaU. 
The  sovereign  hod  a  special  title  as  ruler  of  each  re- 
gion: of  Upper  Egj-pt  he  was  SUTEN,  "king,"  and 
of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT,  "  bee,"  the  two  combined 
forming  the  common  title  SUTEN-SHEBT,  The  in- 
itlal  sign  of  the  former  name  ia  a  bent  reed,  which  il- 
luslratas  whst  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expres- 
eion  in  Palestine  aa  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the 
Pbaraoha  and  Egypt  (1  Kinga  xviii,  21 ;  Isa.  xx.tvi. 
6;  Ezek.  xxlx,  6):  the  latter  name  may  throw  ligl<t 
upon  the  compariaon  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  a  By,  and 
tbe  king  of  Attyruk  to  a  bee  (Isa.  vii,  18).  It  must  be 
remarked  tbat  Upper  Egypt  ia  always  mentioned  be- 
fore Lower  Egypt,  and  that  tbe  crown  of  [be  former 
in  the  pshent  risca  above  that  of  the  letter.  In  eub- 
seqnent  times  tbe  same  division  continued.  Hanetbn 
speaks  of  it  (ap.  Jo«ephuB,  c.  Apian,  i.  14),  and  nnder 
the  Ptolemiea  it  still  prevailed.  In  the  time  of  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  Into 
Ibe  Heptanomis  and  the  Thehala,  making  altogether 
three  provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  eoantry 
Into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual.     The  Tbeb^ 
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iitended  fhim  tbe  first  eatarart  iR  Pbila  to  HennopOi 

lia,  the  Heptanomis  from  Heimopolia  to  the  point  w  be«» 
the  Delta  begins  to  form  itself.    About  A.D.  400  E^ypC 

Seconda,  and  ^gj'ptus  Prima  and  Secuuda.  Tba 
Hcptunomii  was  called  Arcaditi,  from  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadiua,  and  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Thebals. 

rom  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  subdivided  intn 
r>  (HESPU,  sing.  HE8P),  each  one  of  which  ha4 
ipecia]  objects  of  worship.     The  monumenta  i-haw 
that  this  division  was  as  old  as  the  earlier  pa  t  of  tbe 
twelfth  dynasty,  wbich  began  cir.  B.C.  1900.     They 
are  said  to  have  been  fiiat  S6  in  number  (DioJ.  Sie.  t, 
M;   Strabo,  ivii,  1).     Ptolemy  enumerates  14,  and 
Pliny  46;    afteTwards  they  were  further  increased. 
There  la  no  distinct  reference  to  them  In  the  Bible. 
In  the  Sept.  verHOn,  indeed,  n^^QQ  (laa.  six,  8)  ia 
rendered  by  vofia^,  but  we  have  no  warrant  fbr  trsos- 
lating  it  otherwise  than  "kingdom."     It  is  pmbable 
:  at  tbat  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three  kingdonw 
ha  country.     Two  provinces  or  districts  of  KKi-pt 
mentioned  in  Che  Bibir,  I'athros  (q.  v.)  and  Capb' 
tor  (q.  v.)i  the  former  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
Upper  Egypt ;  the  latter  was  evidently  so.  and  muat 
be  represented  by  the  Coptite  Dome,  although  no  doubt 
of  greater  extent.     The  division  intonomes  wu  more 
or  less  maintained  till  the  invasion  of  tbe  Saraccaa. 
^ypt  Is  now  composed  of  21  departmenta,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  tbe  French  aystem  of  gengrapbical  arrange- 
ment, are  subdivided  into  anundissemenU  and  canton* 
(Bowling's  Report). 

IV.  Surface,  Clmalt,  rlc.—Tho  general  sppeamnca 
the  country  cannot  have  greatly  changed  since  tbe 
da}'s  of  Moses.  Tbe  DeiU  was  always  a  vast  level 
plain,  although  of  old  more  perfectly-  watered  than 
now  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  numerous  canals, 
while  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have 
sufTered  still  less  alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the 
rushes  must  have  been  abundant ;  whereas  now  thej 
have  almost  diaa;ipeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The 
whole  country  is  remarkiible  for  its  extreme  fertility, 
whicb  especially  strikes  tbe  beholder  when  the  lieh 
green  of  the  flelds  is  contrasted  with  the  nUerly-liare 
yellow  mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on 
either  side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan,  before  the  cit- 
iea  were  destroyed,  was,  we  read,"  well  watered  every- 
where" .  .  .  .  "  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord,  like 
the  land  of  Eg}'pt"  (Gien.  xiil,  10).  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  is  remarkably  uniform.  The  Delta  is  a  ricbly- 
cullivated  plain,  ^^lried  only  by  the  mounds  of  ancient 
dties  and  occasional  groves  of  palms.  Other  trees  are 
seldom  met  with.  The  valley  in  Upper  Etcypt  is  also 
richly  cultivated.  It  is.  however,  very  narrow,  and 
abut  In  by  low  hills,  rarely  higher  than  300  feet,  wbich 
have  the  appearance  of  cliffs  from  the  river,  and  ar« 
not  often  steep.  They,  in  fiKt,  form  the  border  of  tbe 
desert  on  eltber  aide,  and  the  valley  seems  to  have 
been,  aa  it  were,  cut  out  of  a  table-land  of  rock.  The 
valley  is  rarelv  more  than  twelve  miles  across.  The 
brigiit  green  of  the  fields,  the  reddish-brown  or  dull 
green  color  of  the  great  river,  the  tints  of  Ibe  bare 
yellow  rocks,  and  the  deep  blue  of  tbe  sky,  alwaya 
form  a  plenaant  view,  and  often  one  of  great  beaalj. 
The  soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river,  resting  upon 
clesert  sands;  hence  this  country  owes  ita  existence, 
fertility,  and  beauty  to  the  Nile,  whose  annual  ovei^ 
daw  is  indispensable  fbr  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  country  around  Syene  and  the  cataracts  is  highly  ' 
picturesque  i  tbe  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  especially 
the  Delta,  are  exceedingly  uniform  and  moootonoua. 
The  prospect,  however,  ia  eitiemely  different,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  season  oF  Ibe  year.  From  the  middle  of  the 
Bpring  season,  when  tbe  harvest  is  over,  one  sees  noth- 
ing but  a  gray  and  dusty  soil,  so  full  of  cracks  and 
chasms  tliat  bo  can  hardly  pass  along.     At  the  time 
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•(  llw  ■Dtomaa]  (qnlDox,  tha  whola  country  pnwoU 
Doiliiiig  but  u  imiDeuunble  inrfkce  of  nddUh  or  j-el- 
lowkh  i>*lrr,  oDt  of  which  Hh  date-trs«i,  village*, 
ud  namir  diuM,  which  »tvf  u  a  loeioa  of  cmnmu- 
oatini.  After  tha  water*  hiivo  retreated,  which  <ua- 
iU(  reouin  only  a  short  time  at  this  bei^bt,  tod  lee, 
■ill  the  end  of  Autmnn,  only  a  black  and  slimj  road. 
But  in  winter  natore  pDti  OD  til  her  tplendor.  In 
thii  teajoo,  tho  fmbneaa  and  power  of  the  new  vege- 
uiiiii.  Ihe  *ariety  and  abnndutce  of  vegetiMe  pro- 
Jactioot,  exceed  everTthing  that  is  known  in  tbe  moel 
olelmled  part*  oftbeEurapaan  continent;  andEg^pt 
It  Ibea,  riom  one  end  of  tbe  country  to  tbe  other,  noth- 
!■;  hot  a  beaotifal  garden,  a  veidant  meadow,  a  Held 
nen  wilb  Bower*,  or  a  waving  ocoan  of  gnln  In  the 

Tbe  dhnale  i>  very  •qukUle,  and,  to  tboee  who  can 
t*u  great  heat,  abo  healthy ;  indeed,  in  the  opinion 
*f  MMM.  lb*  clini*t«  of  Egypt  ii  one  of  the  fineet  in 
tht  world.  There  are,  however,  unwholeeoma  tract* 
(f  nH  nunh  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Rain  seidoin 
Uli  except  on  the  coaat  of  the  Medilemnean.  At 
Tliebee  a  Mom  will  occur,  perhap*,  not  oftener  than 
mee  in  fcar  year*.  Cultivation  nowhere  depend* 
BpoB  nin  or  ■howen.  Thi*  abeance  of  rain  is  mon- 
bi  Deut.  (xi,  10,11)  ■*  rendeiing  artificial  Irri- 
ceaiBiy,  unlike  the  caie  of  PalcBtine,  and  In 
t,  18)  ai  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  at- 
e  i*  ctear  and  ahlning;  a  *bade  ia  not  eaiily 
Tbongb  rain  &ll>  even  in  tbe  winter  months 
WIT  nrely.  it  ii  not  alMgether  wanting,  *■  wai  once 
bdiercd.  Thunder  and  lighlDing  are  atill  more  nn- 
frnpent,  and  are  bo  completely  divested  of  their  ter- 
ri&c  qaalitie*  tlut  the  Egyptian*  never  asaociate  with 
tbtn  Ibe  idea  of  deitractive  torn.  Showen  of  hail 
)m ending  from  tbe  kill*  of  Syria  are 
known  to  reach  the  confine*  of  Eto*pt.  1 
doD  of  ice  ia  very  uncommon.  Dew  i*  prodaced  In 
gRat  abundance.  The  wind  blow*  from  '' 
froB  Uay  to  September,  when  It  veera  roi 
Hst,  aManes  a  souttierly  direction,  and  fluctnatea  till 
Ihe  ckaa  of  AprIL  Tbe  aontherly  vernal  wind*,  trav< 
tning  the  arid  aandi  of  AfHca,  era  most  cbangcablf 
i*  well  ai  oMMt  unhealthy.  Tbey  form  tbe  simoom  oi 
aaiiel,  and  have  proved  fktal  to  catavana  and  even  to 
omiM  ( I  WW  o/Amciiia  owf  Stodtn  Eggpl,  Edin.  Cab. 
Ubrary). 

EgTpl  ha*  been  visited  at  all  age*  by  severe  pestl- 
Ihkh,  but  it  cannot  be  datermhied  that  any  of  tboM 
a(  aadent  time*  were  of  the  character  of  tbe  mc  ' 
fUgne.  Tbe  plago*  with  which  tbe  Egyptiani 
threatened  in  Zecb.  0-  c-)  i*  deecrihed  by  a  word, 
f^"^,  which  is  not  specially  applic:ible  lo  a  pestilenc 
eflbcir  conntry  (see  ver.  12).  See  Botch.  Cntani 
Mtdbcrder*,  which  have  alwaya  been  very  prevalent 
ii  Ei^^  are  distinctly  menUoned  as  peculiar 
coaatry  (Deirt.  vii,  lb ;  xxviii,  27,  S5,  60,  and  perbap* 
Eied.  IT,  SO,  tbongb  bote  tbe  reference  may  be  to  tha 
pligBs  of  boila),  and  as  pDniihmenta  to  tbe  laraelllee 
tn  eaa*  of  diiobadienc*,  wberca*  if  they  obeyed  they 
•Hc  to  he  pmerved  fliom  them.  Tbe  Egyptian  c«1- 
■DiDy  that  made  tbe  lanelitcs  a  body  of  lepers  and 
■Dclian  (Joeepfa.  e.  Apton.)  i>  tbns  refuted,  sad  the 
tndiiianal  tale  as  to  the  Exodus  given  by  Maaatho 

drpcnd  upon  the  truth  of  this  auertlon.  Famine*  are 
ftrqwat,  and  one  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  time  of 
Ae  Fatimite  oalipbala  El-Mn.itin*ii-biUah,  seems  to 
bsn  been  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joeeph. 
Hesqsltaaa,  locnrta,  frogs,  together  with  tbe  small-pox 
sod  (cpmay,  an  the  great  erils  of  Ibe  conntry.  Oph- 
Italmia  it  also  very  prevalent     See  Diskabk. 

V.  TU  Wfc.— Egypt  is  the  Und  of  tbe  Nile,  the 
Mntty  Ihrongh  which  that  river  flow*  frem  the  itiand 
of  PUIb,  titoated  ja*t  above  the  Catarsrti  of  Syene, 
h  ht  14°  1'  36",  to  Damiatta,  In  81°  36'  K.,  where 
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its  prindpal  stream  ponn  itself  into  tbe  Medilemnean 
Sea.  In  Ut.  30°  16'  the  Mile  divides  Into  two  prin- 
ipal  streams,  which,  In  conjnnctian  with  a  third  that 
spring*  somewhat  higher  up,  foima  the  Delta,  so  called 
'tim  it*  re*emblance  to  tbe  Greek  letter  A.  At  Kbar- 
im,  160  miles  north  of  Senn&r,  the  Nile  forks  into  two 
Vers,  called  Bahr  el-Abiad  and  Babr  el-Arrak,  or  Ibe 
'bite  and  blue  river,  the  former  (lowing  tloia  tha  west, 
le  latter  from  the  east.  Tbe  biae  river  is  tha  smaller 
of  these,  but  it  possesses  the  same  ftrtliiting  qnatitie* 
a*  tba  Nile,  and  is  of  the  same  color.  The  xiurcea  ot 
river  were  discovered  by  Bruce ;  those  of  the 
river  were,  until  quit*  recently,  nndiecovered. 
They  are  now  known  to  flow  from  lakes  aitnated 
among  the  mountains  south  of  the  equator  (Beke, 
Sauna  o/Uit  Kilt,  Lond.  1860).  Moat  ancient  wrilers 
ion  seven  nioutha  of  Ihe  Nile,  beginning  from  tbe 
I.PeluaiacorBubaatlc;  !,  Saitic  or  Tanitic;  8, 
Hendealan  ;  4,  Bncollc  or  Phatmetic  (now  of  Damiet- 
0 ;  6,  Sebennytic ;  6,  Bolbitine  (now  of  BoeetU) ;  7, 
Canoidc  or  Heracleotic. 

Tbe  Nile  la  called  in  tbe  Bible  BHcior',  -i-rrd,  oi 
"tbe  black  (river))"  also  l>or', -litt;",  ijt^,  "the  riv. 
er."  A*  to  tbe  phrases  D^^^p  '^n,  "the  river  of 
Egypt,"  and  0^^X13  inj.  "  Ibc  brook  of  Egj-pt,''  it 
aeems  unlikely  that  the  Nile  should  be  so  specifledj 
and  hm  or  ~\tl3  here  more  probably  denotes  a  moun- 
tain Btieam,  oBualiy  dry,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Paleatine,  near  the  mcidem  EUAriab  (Kum.  xxxiv,  S ; 
Joeb.  xiii,  3,  etc.).  See  EoTPT,  RiVEB  op.  Some 
have  thought  that  ^ra  ia  the  origin  of  tbe  word 
Nile ;  other*  bave  been  anxious  to  Hnd  it  in  Ihe  San- 
scrit A'i/o,  which  mean*  dark  blue.  The  Indus  i* 
called  Nll4b,  or  "the  blue  river;"  the  Sutle]  also  1* 
known  as  "the  bine  river."  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Low  Nile  was  painted  blue  by  tbe  ancient  Errp- 
tiana.  The  river  is  turbid  arid  reddish  thronghout  the 
year,  and  turns  ^r«m  about  th«  time  when  tbe  sign* 
of  rlsbig  commence,  but  not  long  after  becomes  red 
and  very  turliid.  The  Coptic  word  ia  ion,  "sea," 
which  correspondB  Is  the  Arab  name  for  it,  bair.  prop- 
erly *aa;  thua  Nahumiii,B,  "Populous  No  (Thebes),- 
whoae  rampart  was  the  tea"  In  Egj-ptlan  tbe  Nile 
bore  the  sacred  appellation  HAPI,  or  HAPI-HO, 
"the  aby**,"  or  "the  aby**  of  waters."  As  Egypt 
was  divided  into  two  regtooa,  we  find  two  Kites.  HA- 
Pl-RE3,"the  Southern  Nile,"  and  HAPl-MEHIT, 
"  the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name  being  given  to 
the  river  in  Upper  Kgypt  and  in  Nubia.  Tbe  common 
appelUtion  is  ATUR,  nr  AUH,  "the  river,"  which 
mav  be  compared  with  Ihe  Heb.  I'eJr. 

the  inundation,  HAPl-UR,  "  great  Nile,"  or  "  high 
Nile,"  fertilites  and  suaUins  the  country,  and  mskea 
the  river  its  chief  bleraitig,  a  very  low  inundation  or 
failure  ofrising  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile 
wa*  on  thi*  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  tbe 
plague  in  which  its  water*  were  turned  into  blood, 
while  injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  Ash  (Exod. 
vii,  21 ;  Psa.  tr,  29),  was  a  reproof  lo  the  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians,     Tha   rise  Iwgins  in  Egj-pt  about 

about  two  months  later.  The  greatrst  height  ia  at- 
tained about  or  somewhat  after  tbe  autumnal  equinox. 
Tbe  inundalion  iaftn  about  three  months.  During 
tbl*  time,  and  especially  when  near  tbe  highest,  tha 
river  rapidly  poor*  along  its  red  tnrbid  water*,  and 
apreada  through  openings  in  its  banks  over  tha  whale 
valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos,  speaking  of  tha 
ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  saya  that  "llie  Und  . . , 
shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the  flood  [river]  of  Egypt" 
(viii,  8;  in,  5).      OwinR  to  Ihe  yeariy  deposit  of  al" 
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Egypt  are  gradually  raised.  The  river  proceeds  In  it* 
irrent  uniformly  and  quietly  at  Ihe  rate  of  two  and  a 
ilf  or  tbtea  miles  an  hour,  alwaya  deep  enough  tvt 
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lUvigillaa.     IM  water  a  niully  blus,  bnt  U  becomoa  | 

of  a  ileep  brick-red  ilarin);  the  period  of  its  ovarflaw,  I 

wfaich  it  )u>  »  abundjiiitly'  received.  Od  the  river 
tbo  land  ii  wholly  dependent.  If  tbe  Nile  doe*  not  j 
riie  a  sufficient  beighi,  Btcrility  and  ilearih,  if  iiol  fim-  -. 
ine,  en>u&  An  elevation  of  aixteen  cubiu  it  «hii- 
tial  to  Mcure  the  proaperi^  of  tho  country.  Snch, 
hoHever,  ia  tbe  regularity  of  nature,  and  anch  the 
futhfulnesi  of  God,  thtit  for  thoiuandi  of  yoara,  with 
but  few  and  pani^il  exCl■p[iDn^  theae  inundation!  have 
in  eouiUtial  particular*  been  tho  same.  The  walen 
of  die  atnun  JiTe  conveyed  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  l>y  canaU  when  natural  chsnneli  fail.  Dur- 
ing' the  OTerflaw  the  land  ia  literally  inundated,  and 
has  the  appearance  ofa  sea  dotted  with  Islands.  Wlier. 
ever  tbe  waters  reath  abundance  springs  forth.  The 
cultivator  has  acnn^ly  more  to  do  than  to  scatter  tbe 

grateful,  aalubrious,  and  beneficial  should  in  daya  of 
ignnrance  have  been  regarded  aa  an  object  of  wonblp, 
and  that  it  Is  still  revered  and  beloved.     See  Nu.e. 

VI.  Geohs^.—The  fa.lile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  arc  Ixmnded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  aide  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  imt  Ih^y  overlook  the  valley,  above 
which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from  the  river  lo  present 
tbe  aspect  of  clirr><.  The  formation  is  limeet4)n«  aa  far 
aa  a  little  above  Thebes,  where  sandstone  liegins.  The 
First  Cataract,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused 
by  grunite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise 
through  tho  sandstone  and  ot>struct  tbe  river's  bed. 
Id  Upper  Eg}-pt  tbe  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely 
exceed  SOD  feet  in  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert they  often  attain  a  mach  greater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Jobel  Gharib,  which  rises  about  GUOO  feet 
above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  (iranile 
were  obtained  from  quarriea  near  tbe  river;  basalt, 
breccia,  and  porpliiry  from  othen  in  the  eastern  des- 
ert lietween  the  Ihebals  and  the  Ked  Sea.  A  geolo^- 
cal  change  haa,  it  is  thought,  in  the  course  of  centuries 
raised  the  country  near  tho  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suei, 
and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus. 
-The  Delta  is  of  a  Itiangnlar  form,  its  eastern  and  west. 
em  limits  being  nearly  marked  l.y  the  courses  of  Ihe 
ancient  PelusUc  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile: 
Upper  E|-ypt  Is  a  narrow  winding  valley',  varying  in 
breadth,  but  seldnni  mora  than  twelve  milea  acmaa, 
and  generally  ljroade»t  nn  the  western  side.  Ancient- 
Iv  there  was  a  fertile  valley  en  the  conrae  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  I  jind  of  Goshen  (q.  v.).  now  called 
Wody  TumeiUti  this  is  covered  with  the  sands  of  the 
desert.  To  tbe  south,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasi^ 
now  called  Ihe  Feyum,  the  old  Arsinolte  Noma,  con- 
nected witli  the  valley  by  a  neck  ofcultlvated  land. 

VII.  -Ijjriftctoir*,  eir.  —  Tho  ancient  prosperity  of 
Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible,  u  well  as  liv  the  nu- 
merous monuments  of  the  countrv.  As  e-nlly  as  the 
awe  ,.f  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  hjve  been  densely 
populated  and  well  able  to  support  itK  inhabitants,  for 
it  cannot  be  snjqioaed  that  there  was  then  much  exter- 
nal traffic,  [n  anch  a  climate  the  wantH  of  man  are 
few.  and  nature  is  liberal  In  necessary  food.  Even 
the  Israelites  in  their  hard  bondage  did  "eat  freely" 
the  fish,  and  the  vegetulilea,  and  IVuitsof  the  country. 


dlstingtiUhed  trma  tbe  desert  aroond,  and  that  tbt 
predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  received  a  literal 
fallilment  (see  eapecialiy  Isa.  lix,  &-10),  yet  tbia  baa 
not  been  by  any  irresiatible  aggression  of  nature,  tint 
because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed,  has  lost  all 
strength  and  energy.  The  population  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  now  fit  for  cuU 
tiue,  and  bug  oppreaalon  baa  token  from  it  tbe  power 
and  tbe  will  to  advance. 

Egypt  ia  naturally  an  agricultural  coontiy.  Aa  far 
bock  aa  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  And  that  when  the 
produce  failed  in  Palettine,  E«vpt  was  tbe  natural  ro- 
source.  In  the  time  of  Joaeph  it  waa  evidently  the 
I  granary^ at  least  during  faminea  —  of  the  natlona 
around  (Gen.  xli.  10 ;  comp.  Exod.  xvi,  S ;  JoKplius, 
Aiu.  XV.  9,  -i).  '1  he  inundation,  as  taking  the  place 
of  rain,  baa  alwaya  rendered  tho  system  of  agriculture 
peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation  during  the  time 
of  low  Nile  ia  Deceasarily  on  the  same  principle.  We 
read  of  the  Land  of  Promise  that  it  ia  "  not  as  tho  land 
of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sow- 
edst  tity  seed,  and  wateredat  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
l^irden  of  herbs :  but  tfao  land  whither  thou  goeat  in 
to  possess  it,  [is]  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and] 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (DeuL  zi,  10, 
11).  Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode 
of  irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  Inclined  to  tbink 
that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a  laborioua 
work.  Tbe  monuments  do  not  afford  a  representation 
of  the  Buppoaed  machine.  That  now  called  tbe  sh»- 
dnf,  which  ia  a  pole  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  tbe  other,  so  hung  that  the  laborer  ia  aided 
liy  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket,  Is  depicted, 
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plrnty  of  a  land  where  even  now  starvation  ia  un- 
known. The  contrast  of  tho  present  state  of  Egi-pt 
with  its  former  prosperity  ia  more  to  1*  ascribed  to  polil- 
ical  than  to  phyf.icul  causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branch- 
es of  the  Nile  have  failed,  the  cAnals  and  the  artiflcial 
lakes  and  ponds  for  flsh  arc  dried  up ;  that  the  reeds 
and  otlier  water-plunts  which  were  of  value  in  com- 
merce, and  fl  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts 
perished ;  that  tbe  Land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least  for 
pasture,  "  tbe  best  of  tbe  land"  ((ien.  xlvii,  ti,  11),  is 
now  aand-strewn  and  unwatered,  so  aa  scarcely  to  be 


The  tbreihing  was  simply  trading 
out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuiiled  (camp.  Deut.  xxv,  4). 
Tho  proceascs  of  agriculture  liegan  as  snon  as  tbe  wa- 
ter of  the  inundation  had  sunk  into  the  soil,  about  a 
month  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (Exnd.  ix,  SI,  Si) 
Vines  were  extenalvely  cultivated,  and  there  were 
several  different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Hs~ 
reotic,  woa  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other 
fruil-treee,  tbe  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  guldens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  aame  manner  by  irrigation.  See  Gar- 
des ;  Vineyard.  On  tba  tenure  of  land  much  light 
ia  thrown  by  the  history  of  Joseph.  Beforo  tho  bm- 
ino  each  city  and  large  village— for  "i*?  muat  be  held 
to  have  a  wider  signification  than  our  "cit/'—bad  Its 
Held  (den.  xli,  48) :  but  Joseph  gained  fin  PbarocJi 
all  the  land,  except  that  of  tbe  priests.  In  exchan;^ 
for  fond,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  Uw  (xlvii,  aO-S6), 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not  very  oi- 
pticit,  seema  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwarda 
in  force  under  the  Phuraoba.  There  doea  not  seem  to 
have  b«en  any  hereditary  ariatoc:acy,  except  perhaps 
at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not  impoasible  that  Iheao 
lands  may  have  been  held  dnrinir  tenure  of  office  or 
for  life.  The  temples  had  lands  which  of  course  were 
inalienable.  Diodorua  Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands 
11010011141  to  the  crown  except  those  of  the  priesta  and 
the  soliUeTS  (i,  78).  It  is  probable  that  tbe  latter, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  nn  pay, 
liut  were  supported  by  the  crown  lands,  and  occupied 
them  for  the  time  as  I'heir  own.     Sea  Lawd. 

Tbe  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  ancient- 
ly of  high  imporlance,  eapecialiy  for  their  fisheries 
and  the  growth  of  Ihe  papvrua.  Lake  Menteleh,  the 
moat  eastern  of  tbe  existing  lakes,  baa  still  la^^e  Sab- 
eries,  which  support  tbe  people  who  live  on  ita  islanda 
and  shore,  the  rude  auccesaora  of  tlie  independent 
Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia.     Lake  Bloeria,  anciently  M 
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ctfabnlcd,  vu  ma  irtifldal  Uks  tHtwecn  Benl-SD<r<lf  be  pravad  to  be  b  pecuIUr  deaignntian  for  it.     (1.) 

lai  MidiMt  «^Foyllln,      It  wM  of  use  to  img«t«  tlia  Th«  mother  of  UoMt  nude  MOJl  nam,  '■  bq  srk"  or 

Mi^Uring  country,  ati  iu  fiiberiM  yielded  a  grut  ...uar'  "of  p«pyti«.'-in  vhlcb  to  put  hit  child  (Eiod. 

nwiM.    ^  AHQUKO.     It  la  now  enliroly  dned  „_  g^  „d  i„i,i,  ,^u.  of  meuengera  unt  .pparentlj 

fl    Tb««»J«""'«-fi«I™nun.«<.a.  th.aof  frt,n,  ,,rt6e.t  Ethiopi.  in  XBi-'bl,  "veisel.  of  papy- 
dd,uidm»nv  of  them  «« choked  •nd  comparmtivflly  "^  ■■       -  :'  t~i  j 

»k«.    TheB.hfYiWnf,or"rivMofJo«ph--not  ""•' (xviii,  2),  in  both  which  c«e>  KBl  must  me.n 

the  puriirch,  but  the  fkmoua  auitu  Yiuof  S«lih-«d.  l»Pyf"«.  »ltboiigh  it  would  «cem  in  other  place*  to 

dxa,  .ho  refuired  it— i«  >  loog  aerie,  of  canala,  near  '■  'ig"'')'  "  «»d»"  generically.     (2.)  I«uah  propheaie., 


The  p«pyrua-reeda  (n*^;)  in  the  river  ('^'iX*'},  on  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  everylbing  groHing  [lit.  aovnj 
In  the  river  ahall  be  dried  up,  diina  away  [by  the 
*ind],Bnd[ahall]notbe"{Kln,7).     "" " 


B  weat  aide  of  the  ri 
iKiltvjrd  tnaa  Farshut  for  about  3£0  oiilea  to  a  little    < 
lnJos  Memfihia.     This  was  probably  a  work  of  very    1 
inctFBt  tiuiH.     There  can  be  ito  doubt  of  the  high  an-   i  .     ^, 

tiqnily  of  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  upon  which  the    ni9  "a  naked  or  bare  place,  here  gi»a»y  p 
LMdof  G«ben  mainly  depended  to  it.  fertility.     It   |^;;,  ^j  ^^^^  jj„^      ^         ,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  1,^^^ 
d«.  net  follnw,  l»we™r,  that  It  originally  connected  „„  ^^  l^„^,  „,  ,^^  „„    j„  ^^        ^^^ 

the  Nde  at>d  tbe  Red  Sea.  t^.j  ,i^,,  „„lj.  j„,„^  j^,  ^^l„  p,„  „,  ,h„  y^„.  in- 

VIU.  Bofcmjr.— The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  con-  ,tead  of  thow  .loping  meadows  that  muM  have  been 
riri)  alowrt  wholly  of  field.,  in  which  are  very  few  jn  the  European  scholar',  mind,  this  word  iniiM  mean 
tret*.  There  are  no  fnreat.  and  few  groves,  oicopt  „nie  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  other  water- 
ofditt-pJou,  and  in  Lower  Egypta  few  of  orange  and  pUnt*  should  be  dried  up,  and  blown  awoy,  and  uttci^ 
1aai<n  tf«a.  There  are  aim  .ycaraonw,  mulberrj- ,  jp  disappear.  Like  the  flsheriea  and  the  flax  men- 
DBB,  aud  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  .idea  of  roads  ,  ^^ed  with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  on  important  place  in 
or  .uniliog  aingly  in  the  ficlda.  The  Tbclan  palm  '  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egj'pt.  In  can  therefore 
grow,  ill  the  Thebals,  generally  in  clump..  All  theM,  ,caree!y  be  reaBonal)lv  held  to  intend  anything  but  the 
tittpt,  perhjpa,  the   mulberry-tree,  were    anciently  |  papymg.      Sec  Pafes  Beed. 

coBBon  ia  the  country.  The  two  kind,  of  palm  arc  |  ^^^^  ^.^ne  and  fluvial  product  qiD,  f^om  which  the 
ZnS  .re°the  'r^^^Ti^!Ln7"^  Zi^y  '  Red  Sea  wa.  called  qWC:,  will  be  noticed  under 
Ibeucienl  inbabitanU.  The  chief  fruit,  are  the  d.te,  |  ««'>  S=*-  ,  The  lotua  wa  a  anciently  the  favorite  flow- 
flap,,  flg.  aycamorr-fig.  pemegranWe,  banana,  n.-ny  ".  '"''  •'  '«•»  "  "^^  »''•  Pl«:«  "'  H"  rose  among 
Uad.  of  melon.,  and  the  oILvo;  u>d  there  are  manv  'h'  Gf«''  »»*  Araba :  it  is  now  vory  rare, 
etbm  leu  comi..on  or  important  TheH,  were  al»  of  I  IX.  Zooi^. ^Anciently  Egj-pt  waa  far  mote  a  pas- 
iJdprodncedintheHmntrv.  Anciently  gardens  aefm  loralcounlr>- than  atpieMnt.  The  neat  catUe  are  sUll 
ts  have  rtc*ive<l  great  attention  to  have  been  elabo-  excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  commoD  among  them 
rjWy  i^Buned,  and  well  filled  with  tree,  and  ahralwi.  »''■''  "«■?  ™m  t"  have  been  in  the  day*  of  Joseph's 
Sow  borticuknni  ia  ne«lBcled,  although  the  modem  Pharaoh  (Gen.  ili,  19),  Sheep  and  goat,  have  always 
iahibitsnts  nre  a*  fond  of  flower,  aa  were  their  prode-  ***"  numerou*.  Anciently  awine  were  kept,  but  not 
ctMon.  The  vegetables  ai«  of  many  kind,  and  ex-  '"  B"*'  numberaj  now  there  an  none,  or  acarcely 
cellent,  and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people. '  »"?.  ""^P'  '  ^e"  '"  '*>=  ""ou**'  <•'  '^P"  '"d  Franks. 
iBciently  caule  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous,  The  Egyplian  oxen  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
ad  IhuT  meat,  therefore,  more  usually  eaten,  but '  *"'''  (AristoL  Uiit.  Anm.  viii,  28).— Horses  abound- 
«ver  as  much  «.  a«  in  colder  climatea.  The  Israel-  1  *^  (1  K"'g»  ^  ™)i  """"^  ""'  •"«  of  *«f-ch«riots  In 
iu*  in  the  desert,  though  they  looked  back  to  the  time  ''«'"  C"-  >""<*.  1  i  D'**-  Sic.  i,  45),  and  the  oeUbrity 
■hen  they  "mI  by  the  fleah-pols"  (Exod.  xvi,  S),  seem  |  "f  Egyptian  charloteeis  (Jer.  Jilvi,  4 ;  Eiek.  Jtvii,  15). 
aa  Biich  to  have  regretted  the  vegetable,  and  ftuite, ,  Ij"''*^  ""e  Pharaoh,  the  horse,  of  the  countrj- were  in 
a.  the  flab  and  6ah  of  Egypt.  "  Who  shall  give  u.  reP"**  'mong  the  neighboring  nations,  who  purchased 
bshtoeat?  Wet«n«!ml*rthefith«hich»edidcat""™  "  '«"  "  chariot,  out  of  Eg;- pt.  Thus  it  is 
in  Egypt  freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  tho  melons,  end  '  commended  re.pecting  a  king  of  Israel :  "  He  sbaU 
the  l«k«.  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic"  (Kum.  «i.  4,  "»'  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cau.e  the  people  to 
S).  The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beana,  peas,  lentils, !  ™"">  t"  Egypt.  <"  *■<>*  ™a  that  he  should  multiply 
cf  which  an  excellent  thick  pnttigo  i*  made  fCcn.  !»"« :  forasmuch  aa  the  Lord  hath  said  unio  you,  1  e 
nv.M),  leeks,  onions,  garlic  radishes,  carrot.,  cab-  "hall  hencefoitb  return  no  more  that  way"  (Deut. 
>^m,  gonrfs,  cucumbens  Uie  tomato,  and  the  egx-  "'"■  '«).  ^<"™  '"'"  ""'  ™»  *"^°  "■  '"""»  *•« 
fcriL  There  are  many  beside,  these.  The  moat  im-  '^th  Egypt,  and  wonld  necessiute  a  close  alliance, 
portanl  flaU-prodnce  in  ancient  timea  was  wheat ;  af- !  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen 
ler  it  must  be  placed  bariey,  millet,  flax,  and,  among  y»™  ■  "">  """B''  merchanta  received  the  linen  yam 
the  vegeUble*  lentils,  peas,  and  bean..  At  the  pre.-  nt  a  price.  And  a  chanol  came  up  and  went  out  of 
(H  diT  the  same  i.  the  case;  bnt  maiie,  rice,  oats, ,  Egypt  for  six  hundred  [shekels]  of  silver,  and  a 
doier.the  sugar-cane,  n«s,  the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  !  horw  for  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  m  for  all  the 
odcMton  must  be  Tdded,  some  of  which  are  not  in- '  kings  of  the  Hiltites  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  did 
fiitDoos.  In  the  acconnt  of  the  plague  of  hail  four  t^x-y  brin«  [them]  out  by  their  hand"  (1  Kin>:a  x,  28, 
kiad>  of  field-produce  ate  mentloucd-flax,  barley.    ^S)-     Tho  numlicr  of  horses  kept  by  Ihu  king  for  char. 

ly  rendered  m  the  A.  V,  rye  0.  c-).  »peH  {'"■  I  irfbute  from  hit  vassals  (I  Kings  x,  2fi).  In  later 
ilTUl,15).and  "fitches"  (Isa.  xxviii.  2T).  It  is  doubt- 1  ^„„  (,„  ptoj^gts  reproved  the  people  for  trusting  in 
•d  ehetber  the  last  be  a  cecal  or  a  leguminous  prod-  the  help  otEgypt,  and  relying  on  the  aidofbtr  horses 
•rt;  we  incline  to  the  farmer  opinion.  See  Btb.  I  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that  is,  probably,  men  in 
It  U  clear  frum  the  evidence  of  the  monument*  and  [  chariot.,  a.  we  shall  show  in  speaking  of  the  Egyptian 
if  ancient  writer*  that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  |  armies,  'i  he  kings  of  the  Hictites,  mentioned  in  the 
awiBon  in  Egypt  than  now.  'The  byhlu.  or  papyru.  \  passage  quoted  iibove,  and  in  the  account  of  the  dose 
a  sJiaort  or  quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  waa  a  com- 1  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  wo  read, 
■n  sod  uMMi  important  plant  i  boats  wen  made  of  |  "  The  Lord  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrian,  to  hear  a 
a  Kalks,  and  nf  their  thin  leave*  the  famous  paper  noise  of  cturiat*,  and  a  uoIh  of  horws,  [even]  the 
vu  BHinfartund.  It  appear*  to  be  mentioned  under,  noise  of  a  great  host:  and  they  ssid  one  (o  another, 
two  siBe*  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however,  can  l  Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  halh  hind  againat  us  the  kings 
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of  Iha  HiUltc*  and  tba  kJngt  of  the  EgTptUni  to  come 
Dpoa  ua"  (S  Kin^  vil,  C}— tboM  kliiKS  ruled  the  Hit' 
tites  of  the  villa;  of  the  Oronta,  who  wei«  oiled  by 
the  EgyptiiDB  SHETA  or  KHETA.  The  Phwaohs 
of  the  IStli,  IDth,  and  SOth  dyneetiea  vaged  Herce  wars 
«itb  these  Hittitw,  who  wen  then  ruled  by  ■  great 
king  and  muny  chiefi,  and  wbose  principal  arm  wu  ■ 
Torce  of  cbariute,  resemlillafi  tbote  of  the  Egyptian 
army. — Ataaa  were  anciently  numerous ;  the  hreed  at 
the  present  time  Is  eicellent. — Buffaloes  are  common, 
and  not  wild. — Dogi  were  formerly  more  prised  than 
now  {  f<n-,  bcini;  held  by  most  of  the  Uoalems  to  lie 
extremely  unclean,  tbey  are  only  uaed  to  watch  the 
hoiuet  in  tho  vlliagea Cats  are  as  numerous,  lit 

mentioned  in  the  tnacriptinns  of  Egypt,  or  represent 
on  the  monumeate.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is  spoite 
of  OS  having  cjmcla  ifhen  in  E^ypt,  apparently  aa 
girt  from  I'hiraoh  (Gen.  xii,  IG),  and  l«fbre  the  Ex< 
das  the  camels  of  I'banioh  or  liis  subjects  were  to  ^ 
smittenby  the  murrain  (Exad.ix,  3;  comp.O).  Both 
ibeao  Pbaraohi  may  have  Inen  shepherds.  The  Ish. 
maelites  or  Hidianites  who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt 
carried  tlielr  merchandise  on  camels  (Gan.  xx 
2&,  38.  36),  and  the  land  Inffic  of  the  Arabs  mm 
wayshsTe  lieen  by  caisvans  of  camels;  but  it  is  prob- 
abifl  that  camels  were  nut  kept  in  Egypt,  but  onlv  on 
the  (Vontirr.  On  the  black  obelisk  from  NimVud, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Haisel, 
camels  are  r«pr«>enled  among  objects  sent  as  tribute 
by  Egypt.  Thsy  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which, 
though  perhaps  then  common  in  Assyria,  has  never, 
so  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in  EgyfL—Tbe  deserts 
have  always  alMunded  in  wild  animJls,  especially  of 
the  canino  anil  antelope  kinds.  The  wolf,  (bx.  Jackal, 
hyona,  wild  cat,  weasel,  Ichneumon,  jerboa,  and  haie 
are  also  met  with. — Anciently  tho  hippopotamus  was 
found  in  tbe  Egj-ptlan  Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a 
fhct  of  importance  for  thoea  who  suppose  It  to  be  the 
behemoth  (q.  v.)  of  the  book  of  Job,  etprcbilty  as  that 
book  shows  evUence  of  a  knowledge  of  Egjpt.     " 

elephant  may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical 
periuil,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  anima 
have  been  driven  further  south  than  his  brother  pach; 
derm,  for  the  name  of  the  inland  of  Elephantine,  just 
below  the  First  CaUract,  in  hien)^-lyphicN,AB..  "El 
epbant-land,"  aeems  to  show  that  he  was  ancientl' 
fiiund  there. — Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs 
tilling  the  dark  and  deaecraled  chambeis  and  passage 
with  the  unearthly  whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  deso- 
lation is  represented  by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  i 
mm  ahallcai>thisidols"ta  the  moles  and  to  tbe  bate' 
(ii,  20).     See  each  animal  in  its  place. 

The  l>irds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beaut; 
ofpluma;;e;  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural.  The 
X(tpaces  are  numsrous,  but  the  most  common  ore 
enti'er!^  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  Fdglos  sad  fa 
also  are  plentiful.  Quails  migrate  to  E/ypt  In  great 
nniiiberf.  Tho  Gr.iUiioret  and  Aiufm  abound  on  the 
islands  anil  sand-banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  sides 
of  tho  mouauins  which  approach  or  touch  tho  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocoilile  (q.  v.)  most  bo  es- 
pecially mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 
'pJFi,  CiH,  "dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost  as 
wide  n  si;nitiegtion  as  "reptile,"  and  is  used  as  a 
Byml«l  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Thus,  In  Eiekiel,  "  Bo- 
bcrfd,  1  om  against  thee.  Pharaoh,  king  of  E,(ypt,  the 
great  dragon  that  li;lh  In  the  midst  of  bin'  rivers, 
which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  mine  own,  ami  I  have 
made  [il]  for  myself.  But  I  will  pnt  hooks  in  thy 
Jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  tbv  rivers  to  stick 
unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the 
mid<t  of  thy  rivets,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  shall 
stick  unto  thy  scales.     And  [  will  leave  thee  [tbiown] 
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into  the  wildertwai,  thee  and  all  the  Ash  of  thy  Kren. 
...  I  have  given  thee  for  meat  to  tho  beaala  of  tba 
field  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  heaven"  (uix,  8,  i,  G). 
Here  there  seems  to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus 
(which  is  thus  described  in  Isa.  Ii,  9, 10,  and  lb\  and 
with  a  mote  close  rnembUnoe  in  Paa.  liiir,  13,  14, 
"Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength:  tbou 
biakest  the  hewls  of  the  dragon*  (O")*!?)  i"  the  w>. 
ten.  Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  ("r^llV)  '" 
piecea,  [andj  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the  dwellera 
in  the  wilderness"  (D''^X,  i.  e.  to  the  wild  beasts ;  conip. 
Isa.  Kiii,  31).  Tbe  last  passage  ia  important  as  indi- 
cating that  wberess  *'<97>  Is  the  Bebrew  generic  name 
of  reptiles,  and  therefore  used  for  tbe  greatest  of  tbeiu, 
tbe  croci>dile,  •p■^^h  is  the  special  name  of  that  animal. 
The  dncriptlon  of  leviathan  in  Jab  (ili)  fully  beara 
out  this  o[Hnion,  and  it  is  doul>tful  If  any  passage  can 
be  adduced  in  which  a  wider  signification  of  tbe  latlor 
word  is  required.  In  Job  (xxvi,  12)  also  thete  ia  nn 
apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words  similar  to 
those  in  Isaiah  (I'l  6.  "i^,  >"<)  I^?).  ''"t  withont  men- 
tion of  the  dragon.  In  this  case  the  division  of  the 
Boa  and  tbe  smiting  of  ISahab,  'ZTV^,  the  prood  or  inso- 
lent, are  mentioned  In  connection  with  the  wonders 
of  creation  (ver.  7-11, 18);  so,  too,  in  Isaiah  (ver.  IS; 
16).  The  crossin;;  of  the  Red  Sea  could  be  thus  spo- 
ken of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  divine  power. — Frog* 
are  very  numemus  in  Egypt,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
stant croaking  in  the  autumn  in  "the  streams," 
n^n),  "the  rivers,"  0'''^R^,  and  "the  ponda"  or 
"msnhes,"  a->tl»  (Exod.  viii,  1,  A.V.  6),  makes  it 
not  difficult  to  picture  the  Plague  of  Ftogs.^Serpenta 
and  snakes  are  also  common,  including  the  deadly  ce- 
rastes and  the  cobra  di  cnpello ;  but  the  more  venom- 
ous have  their  home  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viil, 
16). 

Tbe  Nile  and  lakes  bare  an  abundance  of  flshea ; 
and  sllbon::h  the  Hsberles  of  Egypt  have  very  greatly 
fallen  away,  their  produe«  Is  still  a  common  article  of 
fbod. 

AinonK  tho  Insects  the  locusts  mast  l«  mention- 
ed, which  sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated  land 
in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the  pbgue,  eat  every  herb,  and 
fruit,  and  leaf  where  they  alight ;  but  tbey  never,  as 
then,  overspread  tho  whole  land  (Exod.  x.  3-6,  12- 
\'S).  They  disappear  ss  suddenly  a*  tbev  come,  and 
are  carried  away  by  the  wind  (ver.  19).'  A  a  to  the 
lice  and  flies,  they  are  now  plagues  of  t^ypt,  but  It  b 
not  certain  that  the  words  D!3  and  S~.S  designate 
them  (Exod.  viii,  16-31).  The'  dangerous 'sconnon  is 
frequently  met  with.  Hectics  of  various  kinds  are 
found,  including  the  sacnd  scarabaus .  Bees  and  silk- 
lev  is  not  very  good,  and 
Syria. 

X.  AneiaU  ItJuMUmU. —  The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  sppear  fmm  their  monument*  and  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers  (o  have  occupied  in  race  a  place  lie- 
tween  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucvians.  The  con- 
stant Immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have  greatly  di- 
minished the  Nigritian  characteristics  in  the  general- 
ity of  tho  modern  I^ptians.  The  most  recent  in- 
quiries have  shown  thut  the  extreme  limit  at  I'hilB 
was  only  of  a  piditical  nature,  for  the  nitives  of  the 
country  below  It  were  of  the  same  raco  as  those  who 
lived  above  that  spot— a  tribe  which  passed  down  into 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  from  Its  oriiclnal  abode  in 
the  south.  Tliese  Ethiopians  and  the  Egj-ptians  were 
not  negroes,  but  s  branch  of  the  great  Caucasian  fam- 
ily. Their  frame  was  slender,  but  of  great  strengtli. 
Their  faces  appear  to  have  been  oval  in  shape,  and 
narrower  in  the  men  than  in  the  women.  The  fore- 
head was  well-shaped, bnt  small  and  retiring;  the  tjt» 
were  almond-shaped  and  mostly  bl^ick;  the  hair  was 
long,  crisp,  and  generally  black ;  the  skin  of  the  men 


(tlH  Tlrb^e  of  SoipUm) ;  i,  i. 


m  dart  brown,  chiofly  tntm  expoeure  j  tb«t  of  the 
WBOcn  wM  olirs-oilDTed  or  even  lighter.  The  wddkii 
wen  very  fmitTuI  (Slnibo,  iv,  p.  695 ;  Heeren,  /Am, 
li,  1, 10).  The  mDcient  dresi  ma  far  more  tomly 
Ifau  tbe  modern,  and  in  thi>  matter,  u  In  manners 
ud  dmnrti,  the  influence  of  the  Arab  nee  ia  also 
ttij  ippweoL  The  ancient  Efcyptiaitg  in  character 
■CR  Tery  reli^otia  and  contemplative,  but  given  to 
Uh  npentitina,  pjtrintic,  retpectful  to  women,  hos- 
pttalile,  generally  frugal,  bat  at, times  tuxarioua,  very 
•nual. lying,  thieving,  treacheniut,  atid  cringlnB,  and 
ntenKly  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race,  againat 
■Dangers,  althoagh  kind  to  them.  This  ia  very  mnch 
tlw  chtracter  of  the  modem  inhabitants,  except  that 
Hohammedanlnn  has  taken  away  the  respect  for  wom- 
«■  Tbe  ancient  E([ypttana  are  indeed  the  only  early 
EaMera  nation  that  we  know  to  have  teaembled  the 
msden  Weatema  in  thia  putJcnlar ;  but  wb  And  the 
HM  virtoe  markedly  to  chancteriie  the  Nigritians 
af  ear  day.  That  the  Egyptlana  In  general  treated 
the  Iinelitea  with  kbidnea*  while  they  were  in  tbeir 
tmmtry.evendarinit  the  opprewion,  aeemi  almost  cer- 
lun  t^Tim  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congre- 
ption  in  the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the 
Law.  Kitb  the  Edomite^  while  the  Ammonitea  and 
KutbilH  were  abeolutely  excluded,  tbe  reference  In 
Ikneoutof  the  four  cases  being  la  the  stsy  in  Egypt, 
■Hi  tbe  entrance  into  Paleatine  (Dent,  xziil,  S-8). 
Tkia  nppoaition  ia  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  his- 
ttrt  a(  tbe  oppression. 

SI.  Za;7u^.  —  The  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
ficn  the  earlieat  period  at  which  it  b  known  to  as,  ia 
an  aggluliitate  moaosyllahjc  form  of  speech.  It  it  ex- 
rrcMed  by  the  aigni  wbich  we  call  hieroglyphics.  The 
rkancter  of  the  language  is  compound:  it  conaisCa  of 
rlmettts  resembling  those  of  the  NiKiitinn  languegea 
ai  tbe  ChiMM  Ungaage  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
tf  the  Sbemllic  languages  on  tbe  other.  All  those  who 
kiT*  MDdied  tbe  African  langUBKen  make  a  dlatinct 
lunily  of  several  of  thoee  lanj^nages,  spoken  in  the 
■Ktb-eam  qnarter  of  the  continent,  in  which  family 
ttef  Inclnde  the  andant  Egyptian ;  while  every  She- 
■itk  sdnUr  easily  recognises  in  Egyptian, Shemitlc 
^enoant  and  other  elements,  and  a  predominantly 
Semitic  grammar.  As  in  perann,  charactflf,  and  re- 
E«iDn.  so  in  language  we  lind  two  distinct  elemenli, 
■tiled  but  not  fascd,  and  here  the  Nigritian  element 
<nnu  nnqnestioiiably  tbe  earlier.  Bnnaen  asserts 
tkii  this  language  ts  "  antc-hlstorical  Sbemitlsm  :"  we 
khik  it  enongh  to  say  that  noShemitic  scholar  has  ac-  I 
npUd  his  theory.  For  a  full  dlMussion  of  the  qnes- 
I>Bn,  wt  Poole,  Tkt  Gmait  aflht  EariK  and  t/Mm,  I 
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chap.  vL  As  early  as  the  age  of  the  !6tb  dynasty,  a 
vnlgar  dialect  was  eipreaced  in  the  demotic  or  encho- 
rial writing.  This  dialect  fbrmi  the  link  connecting 
the  old  language  with  the  Coptic  or  Christian  Egyp- 
tian, the  latert  phase.  Tbe  Coptic  does  not  ver}- great' 
ly  difler  from  the  monumental  language,  distinguished 
in  the  time  of  the  demotic  as  the  sacred  dialect,  except 
in  the  presence  of  many  Greek  words,  ^ee  Coptic 
Langiiaoe. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  EgypUans  was  entirely 
I  unknown  until  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Yonng 
from  the  celebrated  Roeetta  stone,  now  preferred  in 
the  British  Masenm.  This  stone  Is  a  slab  of  Mack 
marble,  which  was  found  by  the  French  in  August, 
1799,  among  the  ralDS  ofFort  St.Julien,  on  the  west- 
em  bank,  and  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rusettn  branch 
of  the  Mile.  It  contains  a  decree  in  three  diffqrent 
kinds  of  writing,  referring  to  the  coronation  of  Ptole- 
my V  (Epiphanes),  and  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  sculp- 
tured B.C.  cir.  195.  As  part  of  the  inscription  is  in 
Greek,  it  was  easily  deciphered,  and  was  ftound  to  slate 
that  the  decree  was  ordered  to  be  written  in  aacred, 
enchorial,  and  Greek  characters.  Thence,  Ly  careful- 
ly comparing  the  three  inscriptions,  a  hey  was  obtain- 
ed to  the  interpretation  of  the  mrslerious  hiemglypb- 
h».  The  language  which  they  express  closely  rewm- 
blea  that  which  was  afterwards  called  Coptic  Khcn 
the  people  had  become  Christians.  It  Is  monosyllabic 
in  its  roots,  and  abounds  in  vowels.  There  were  at 
least  two  dialects  of  It,  spoken  respectively  in  Upper 
and  lA>wer  Egj'pt.     Sm  Rosetta  Stone. 

"The  wisdom  of  Egypt"  waa  a  phrase  which,  at  an 
early  period,  passed  into  a  proverb,  so  high  was  the 
opinion  entertained  by  antiquity  of  the  knowledge  and 
skill  oftbe  ancient  Egyptians  (1  Kings  iv,  30;  llerod. 
ii,!60;  JosephQs,.1ii/.Tiii,!5;  Actavli.ai)-  Nor,  aa 
the  sequel  of  Ibis  article  will  show,  were  there  want- 
ing substantial  reasons  for  the  current  ertimate.  If, 
however,  antiquity  did  not  on  thia  point  exceed  the 
luiunds  gf  moderation,  very  certain  is  it  that  men  of 
lutcT  ages  are  chargeable  with  the  utmost  extrava- 
gance in  the  terms  which  they  employed  when  speak- 
ing on  the  Fiiliject.  It  was  long  thout;ht  th^t  the  hie- 
-oglyphical  Inscriptiona  on  the  mMiumental  remaina 


of  Egypt  contHined  treasures  of  wisdom  n< 
le(s  than  hidden;  and.  indeed, bleroglyphics  were.'tn 
the  opinion  of  some,  invented  by  the  priests  of  the 
land,  if  not  expressly  to  conceal  their  knowledge  from 
the  profane  vulgar,  j'et  as  a  safe  receptacle  and  con. 
venient  storehonse  for  their  mysterious  Imt  Invaluable 
doctrines.  Giest,  consequently,  was  the  expscUtlon 
of  the  public  when  it  was  announced  that  a  key  had 
been  discovered  which  opened  the  portal  to  these  long- 
concealed  treasures.  The  result  has  not  been  altogeth- 
er correspondent,  especially  with  regard  to  the  pre; 
sumed  secrets  of  ancient  lore.  Ueii  of  profound  learn- 
in)!,  great  acuteneas  of  mind,  and  distinguished  repit- 
tation  have  engaged  and  persevered  in  Ibe  inquiry :  it 
Is  Impoasible  to  study  without  advantage  the  writings 
of  such  persons  as  Zoegn,  AkrrMtd.Yount.',  Cliampol- 
lion.Spohn,  Seyff^rth.  Koscgniten,  RUhle;  and  equal- 
ly ungrateful  would  it  be  to  aflirm  that  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  Uic  undertaking ;  but,  after  all,  the 
novel  conclusions  and  positions  which  have  been  drawn 
and  set  forth  are  onlv  in  a  few  c.ises  (ci  mpantirelv) 
definite  and  unimpeachable  (Heerrn,/<fe'aii,S,4iQua- 
tremtre,  Rrrherrhei  tar  la  Uiitgve  tt  la  KKerature  d* 
FEgyptf).  SeeHiKSnCLTPiiKS.  The  rerults  In  point 
of  history  and  iircha»lDgy,  as  detailed  ly  Lipsiur, 
Bntgsch,  and  otiier  late  Egyptntogirts,  are  for  more 
Important  than  in  a  purely  sclenlifie  view.  See  b;low, 
XII.  flf(i>tijii.— The  iMsis  of  the  religion  was  Kigri- 
tian  fetichli'm,  Uie  lowe!<t  kind  of  nature-worvhip,  dif- 
fering in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  ob- 
viously Indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted,  Hrst, 
cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  (races  of  primeval  rev- 
elation, as  in  Babylonia ;  and  then  a  system  of  per 


■onifleitioiu  of  n 


1  and  intellectaal 


The  incongTuoiu  chinuter  of  tbe  religion  neceuiUlea 
tbit  suppoaicion,  and  the  «u«  with  which  it  admitted 
eTtraneoufl  addidotts  ia  the  hiHtorical  period  coafirma 
it.  There  were,  according  to  HerodotiiA.  tliree  orden 
of  gods— the  eight  great  gods,  who  were  the  looit  an- 
cient, the  twelve  lewer,  and  the  Otirian  gronp.  They 
ware  represented  in  human  forma,  sontetimea  havlug 
the  heads  of  animala  Mcred  to  them,  or  bearing  on 
their  heads  eosmic  or  other  objects  of  woraliip.  The 
fetichism  included,  besides  the  worabip  of  animals,  that 
oftreea,  rivera,  and  hilla.  Each  of  Ihese  creatures  or 
olijects  was  appropriated  to  a  diTinity.  Then  was  no 
prominent  hero-worahip,  although  deceased  kings  and 
D^er  individiiali  often  received  divine  honors — in  one 
"jue,  that  of  Osirtaaen  1 1,  of  the  12tb  dynasty,  the  old 
Sesostri^  of  a  rtry  special  cbaractsr.  Ths  great  doc- 
trinds  of  the  immortality  of  the  aool,  man's  respon- 
siliility,  and  f<itur«  rswaida  and  pnaishmenta,  were 
taught.  Among  the  rites,  ciroDmcisioQ  is  the  most  ro- 
raarkalile :  it  is  *s  old  as  the  time  of  the  1th  dynasty. 
WiHiinson  gives  oa  the  fallowing  clasaitlution  of 
i  Egyptian   deities   (Jfoteria   HirrogfypUca,  p.  6^ 
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A'uni.  .Vu.  or  Kneph,  was  one  of  the  most  imporUnt 
of  tlie  t;iid*.  corrcBponding  to  the  "  soul"  of  the  udI- 
verse,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  creation  of  gods,  men, 
and  the  natural  world.  He  Is  represented  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  r,  ram  and  curved  horns.  The  chief 
god  of  Thclwa  was  Amn,  or  Amn.Ka.  or  Amai-lta 
Khem,  also  worshipped  in  the  great  oasis,  and  eome- 
Umcs  portrayed  under  the  form  of  Kneph.  He  was 
the  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  classi.-..  The  goddess  JIfiK, 
or  "the  mother,"  is  the  companion  of  AinvD,  and  ia 


and  l^wer  EgJ'pt,  and  the  vulture  head-dress  c 
queen.  Khrm  was  the  god  by  whom  the  productive- 
ness of  nature  was  symboliiad.  Hii  nanM  reminda 
lu  of  the  patriarch  Ham,  The  Greeks  identiRed  hlu 
with  Pan,  and  called  Chemmis,  a  city  in  the  TbebtO^ 
where  he  was  worshipped,  Psnopolis.  He  is  sccoio* 
panied  by  a  tree  or  a  flower  on  the  sculptures,  which 
may  have  lieen,  as  Buppowd  by  Mr.  Poole,  the  (uAerai 
or  sacred  grove  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  Plah  vaa  tba 
god  of  Memphis,  and  worshipped  there  under  the  fonn 
ofa  pigmy  or  child;  bat, as  his  temples  have  been  d^ 
stroyed,  little  is  known  of  his  worship.  The  goddeaa 
Ntit  or  Nalk  is  often  associated  with  Ptah.  She  wa* 
the  patron  deity  of  S^,  In  the  Deltaj  and  the  Greeks 
say  that  Cecrops,  leading  a  colony  from  thence  to  Ath- 
ens, introdnced  her  worship  into  Greece,  where  aba 
was  called  Athene.  This  name  may  be  derived  from 
the  Egyptian,  if  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been 
sometimea  called  Thenei,  with  the  article  preHxed  lika 
Che  name  of  Thebes.  She  is  represented  as  a  fctoala 
with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt  on  her  bead.  Ra,  or 
the  BUn,  was  worshipped  at  Bellopolii.  His  comnioa 
flgure  ia  that  of  a  man  with  a  hawk's  head,  on  which 
is  placed  the  solar  disk  and  tlie  royal  asp.  TAolA  waa 
the  god  of  science  and  letters,  and  was  worshipped  Bt 
ilermopolis  Magna.  His  usual  form  is  that  of  ■  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ibis  surmounted  by  a  crescent. 
Bait  was  called  Bubastis  by  the  Greeks,  who  identified 
her  with  Artemis.  She  Is  represented  as  a  lion  or  cat- 
headed  female,  with  the  globe  of  the  sun  on  her  head. 
There  is  a  similar  goddess  called  Pasht.  A  Uor  waa 
the  daughter  of  Ra,  and  corresponded  to  the  Aphrodite 
of  the  Greeks;  the  town  of  Tentyra  or  Denderah  wu 
under  her  protection.  SAu  represented  solar  or  pbj*- 
ical  light,  and  Ma-t  or  Thma  (Themis)  moral  light, 
truth,  or  justice.  Srliak  was  a  son  of  Ba.  He  has  > 
crocodile's  head.  Oririt  is  the  most  remarkable  psi^ 
sonsge  in  the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  His  form  is  thmt 
of  a  mummied  figure  holding  the  crook  and  flail,  aad 
wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  generally  with  an 
ostrich  feather  on  each  side.  Ha  was  regarded  as  the 
personification  of  moral  good.  He  is  related  to  hare 
been  on  earth  instrncting  mankind  in  useful  arts;  to 
have  tieen  slain  by  bis  adversary  Typfaon  (Set  or 
Setb),  by  whom  he  was  cut  in  pieces;  to  have  been 
bewailed  by  his  wife  and  slsttr  Isis;  to  have  been  em- 
balmed \  to  have  risen  again,  and  to  have  become  tba 
judge  of  the  dead,  among  whom  the  righteous  weT« 
called  by  his  name,  and  received  his  form— -a  wonder^ 
ful  fore-feollngorthe  Gospel  narrative,  and  most  like- 
ly symboliiing  the  strifc  between  good  and  evil.  ItU 
was  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Osiris,  worshipped  at  Aby- 
dus  and  the  island  of  PbilK.  Uona  wss  their  son. 
Aptp,  Apophis  of  tbe  Greeks,  an  enonnoua  aerpent, 
was  the  only  representative  of  monl  evil.  The  wor- 
ship of  animals  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
second  king  of  the  second  dynastj-,  when  the  hull  Apis, 
at  Memphis,  and  Mnevis,  at  HeliopoUa,  and  tbe  Men- 
de^n  goat,  were  cslled  gods.  The  cat  was  sacred  to 
Pasht,  tbe  Ibis  to  Thotb,  the  crocodile  to  Sebsk,  the 
acaratiEUB  to  Ptah  and  a  solar  god  Atam.  In  their 
worship  of  the  gods,  sacrifices  of  animals,  A-ult,  and 
vegetables  were  used,  as  well  as  lilntions  of  wine  and 
incense.  No  decided  instance  of  a  human  aacrilloa 
has  been  found.  After  death  a  man  was  brought  be- 
fore O'Iris:  hie  heart  weighed  agtunat  tbe  feather  of 
truth.  Ho  was  questioned  by  forty4wo  assessora  as  to 
whether  hp  had  committed  forty-two  Bins  slnut  wiiieh 
they  inquired.  If  auillless,  ho  took  the  form  of  Osirie, 
n^arently  after  lung  aeries  of  transformations  and 
many  ordeals,  and  entered  Into  bliss,  dwelling  smouft 
the  gods  In  perpetual  day  on  the  banks  of  tbe  celestial 
If  cnilt.T  be  was  often  changed  into  the  rbrm 
:  bane  animal,  and  consigned  to  a  fiery  place  of 
meiit  and  perpetual  night.  From  this  abstract 
lie  seen  that  the  Eg^'ptiao  religion  is  to  be  ie> 
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lani  to  various  loanc*.  TbeN  ii  >  true  of  wnne 
l>niMT>I  nvcUttoD  in  it ;  >l>o  ■  strong  Salnetn  ele- 
■ut.  (Sm  >  full  diiCDuicni  of  th>  labjecl,  with  Ag- 
nta  of  the  leading  deitiea,  in  KUto'i  PiOonal  Biilt, 
M*  m  Dent,  ir,  IB).  A  more  bvotable  Tie«  of  the 
■Biwal  BgrptUn  theology  Is  tsken  by  WilhlnKni  in 
tit  Jetiwl  EgfpSamt  (nee  bit  ■omnury  in  the  abridged  I 
<d.ii.  )S7  eq-);  and  it  ia  probably  true,  as  was  tbe 
o-e  itith  the  polytheiirn  of  the  Greelu  and  Komans 
liktvlH.  that  the  more  learned  and  philosophical  cliss- 
«t  ■ereiUe  to  spiritBaliu  to  some  extent  a  reli^on 
■kicb  codU  have  been  to  the  populace  nothing  but  a 
puss  idolatry. 

The  Inailitcs  in  Ejcypt  appear,  dnring  the  oppra*- 
MD,  lo  have  adoptod  to  toms  extent  the  Egyptian  idol- 
Mr*  (Josb.  xxiv,  14  1  Eiek.  xx,  7,  B).  The  golden 
calf,  et  rather  ttMr,  bl;,  was  probably  token  from 
tbt  boil  Apia,  cattainly  trDm  one  of  the  sscrod  bulls. 
Brophan  and  Cbinn  were  foreign  divinities  adopted 
iito  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  called  in  the  hjero- 
I^Tpbict  RibiPU  (probably  pronounced  Rmploi)  and 
KLs.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  wor- 
■hipped  by  the  sbepberd* ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactoiy 
etideiire  that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  ayatem 
of  idnlitry.  Sea  RbmpraH.  Aahloretb  was  wor- 
lUpprd  at  Memphis,  as  ii  abown  by  a  tablet  of  Ame- 
wph  1 1,  B.C.  cir.  141S,  at  tbe  qoarries  of  Tora,  oppo- 
•ile  Uut  city  (Vyae'a  PyramUi,  lii,  "  Tourati  tablet 
1"),  m  which  ibe  ia  represented  u  an  Egyptian  god- 
iat.  The  temple  of  "the  Foreign  Venus,"  in  "the 
Tynan  camp"  in  Uampbia  (Herod,  ii,  II!},  must  bsve  j 
ben  aacred  to  her.  Duubtlees  this  worahip  w«s  in- 
trodnced  by  the  Phonician  shepherds. 

As  thero  are  prominent  traces  of  primeTal  revela- 
ioa  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot  be 
HfptiKd  at  linding  certain  resemblances  to  the  Uo- 
bIc  Uw,  apart  from  tho  probability  that  whatever 
■aa  nnobJectioDable  in  common  belief  and  usages 
woold  l<e  retained.  Tbe  points  in  which  the  Eg}'p- 
tiin  religion  sbowt  strong  traces  of  tmth  are,  how- 
ccer,  doctrines  of  the  very  hind  that  the  I.aw  does  not 
eipreasly  teach.  The  Egyptian  religion,  in  its  refer- 
ence to  man,  was  a  tystem  of  responsibility  mainly 
depending  on  fnture  rewarda  and  punishments.  The 
law,  in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  reipan- 
nUlity  munly  depending  on  temporal  rewarda  and 
paniahments.  All  we  learn,  but  this  is  of  the  utmost 
Inpataace,  b  that  rrery  Israelite  who  came  out  uf 
Eicrpt  must  h«ire  been  fiilly  acquainted  with  the  unl- 
TtnliT  recognised  dpctrines  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
■ooL  nan's  reapontlbility,  and  fntnro  rewsnls  and 
funishmenla,  truths  which  the  law  does  not,  and  of 
ownecaold  not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Mosaic 
bir  was  in  Egyptian  invention  ia  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
anplc^  of  modem  reckless  criticisni. 

XIII.  /.on.— We  hsvfl  no  complete  account  of  the 
Iswi  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own  rec- 
sidt  or  lo  work*  of  ancient  writor*.  The  passages  in 
the  Bible  which  throw  light  npon  tho  laws  In  force 
dniog  tbe  so)aam  oT  tbe  Israelitsa  hi  Egypt  most 
prvHaiiiy  do  not  relate  to  porely  native  law,  nor  to  law 
■d ministered  to  natirea,  for  doling  that  whole  period 
ckcT  mar  perhaps  have  been  under  shepherd  rulers, 


Qubtedtli 


Dold 


ai«  be  SDhject  to  sb«)lntely  thi 
Ei:Tptians,  The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  mon- 
•Beats  indicate  a  very  hiffh  degne  of  pergonal  safety, 
•hosing  UB  that  the  people  of  all  ranks  commonly 
ent  unarmed,  and  without  military  protection.  We 
■■n  therefore  infer  that  tbe  laws  relating  to  tbe 
auiDiiqiance  of  order  were  anffldent  and  atrirtly  en- 
fciTvd.  The  poniahments  seem  to  have  lieen  lighter 
■bin  those  of  tha  Mosaic  law,  and  very  different  in 
t)u-ir  relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
fouvhmerit  ^ipon  lo  have  been  almost  restricted,  in 
(nnite,  to  morder.    Crimea  of  Tiolance  wen  more 
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severely  treated  than  offences  against  religion  and 
morala.  Popular  feeling  aeema  lo  have  taken  tbe  du- 
ties oT  the  Judge  npon  itself  in  the  case  of  Impiety 
alone.  That  in  early  times  the  Egyptian  populace 
acted  with  reference  to  any  offence  against  its  religion 
aa  It  did  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  la  evident 
from  tbe  answer  of  Moeea  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that 
the  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the  land.  "  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do;  for  we  ahall  aacrifice  the  abomination 
of  the  Egyptiana  to  tbe  lyird  our  God :  lo,  ahall  wo 
sacrifice  the  abomioatlon  of  tbe  Egyptiana  before  their 
eyea,  and  will  they  not  atono  us?"  (Eiod.  viii,  !6.) 

XIV.  Gmentnmt. — The  rale  was  monarchical,  bnt 
not  of  an  absniate  character.  The  lovereign  was  not 
superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  bad  the  power  to 
check  the  undoe  exercise  of  hia  authority.  Tba  kings 
under  whom  the  Itraelites  lived  teem  to  have  be«i 
absolute,  hot  even  Joseph's  Phsraoh  did  not  ventnro 
U>  toach  tbe  independence  of  the  priests.  Homes  and 
districts  were  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Greeka 
called  nomarcha  and  toparcha.  There  seems  to  have 
lieen  no  hereditary  ariatocracy,  except  perhaps  at  tho 
earlieat  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the  kind 
occur  in  (he  inscriptions  of  tbe  4lh  and  I2th  dynasties. 

XV.  FOTOgn  Polvy.—  lhh  muat  be  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  admissioo  of  fbreigners  into  Egypt  and 
Id  tbe  treatment  of  tributary  and  allied  nationa.  In 
the  former  aspect  It  was  characteriied  by  an  exclu- 
elveoess  which  sprang  From  a  national  hatred  of  tho 
yellow  and  white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  the  inatilullona  of  tbe  country 
from  the  influence  of  the  piratea  of  the  MediterraneaD 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robtiera  of  the  deseita. 
Hence  the  Jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  tbe 
iiortbem  ports  until  Naucratls  was  opened  lo  them, 
and  hence,  too,  tbe  reatrictlDn  of  Shemitic  settlers  in 
earlier  Umea  lo  tbe  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded 
as  part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  aa  a  proof  of  tbe 
atrictneaa  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  laraelltea  they  appear  to  have  been  kept 
In  Goshen.  Tbe  key  to  the  policy  towards  foreign 
nations,  after  making  allowance  for  the  hatred  of  tbe 
yellow  and  white  races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  tbe 
red  and  black,  is  found  in  the  position  of  tbe  great 
Oriental  rivals  of  F.gypL  The  aup  emacy  or  influ- 
ence of  the  PhaCBoha  over  the  nations  l.ving  between 
tbe  Nile  and  the  Enphratea  depended  ai  mach  on  wia- 
dom  in  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.  The  kings  of  the 
1th,  6th,  and  l&th  dynastiea  appear  to  have  uninler. 
rupledly  held  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tablets 
reconl  their  conquest  of  Astatic  nomads.  But  with 
the  18th  dynasty  commences  tbe  period  of  Egyptian 

erful  line  most  of  the  countriea  between  the  Egy^an 
border  and  the  Tigris  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  tributaries.  The  empire  seems  to  have  lasted  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  from  aboot  B.C.  ISOO  to  about 
12O0.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  Egyptiana  were  the 
Hittites  of  the  vslley  of  the  Orontes.  with  whom  tba 
Pharaohs  waged  Icing  and  fierce  wars.  After  Ibia 
lime  the  influence  of  Egypt  declined;  and  until  the 
reign  of  ShiibBk  (B.C.  cir.  SSt^BST},  it  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  western  borders  of  Palea- 
tine.  No  doubt  the  riaing  grealnees  of  Assyria  caused 
the  decline.  Tbencefarward  lo  the  days  uf  Pharaoh 
Necbo  there  was  a  constant  struggle  for  tbe  tracts  ly- 
ing between  Egj-pt,  and  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  until 
the  disastrous  battle  at  Carchemlth  finally  destroyed 
the  snpremacy  of  the  PharaobB.  It  Is  protiable  that 
during  the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of  tbe 
rulera  of  Egypt,  Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ally  can 
indeed  alone  explain  tbe  atrong  realstance  offered  by 
the  Hittitea.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to. 
wsrds  their  eastern  tributaries  teems  to  have  been 
marked  by  great  moderation.  Tbe  Pharaoba  Inter- 
married with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
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D  gsiTuoDi,  except  in  lOiDS  imporUnt  pi»i- 
uoar,  nor  alMmptod  tbou  deportationi  thut  are  . 
mukad  u  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  an  • 
tiioee  nations  Ok'bjcli  aever  attacked  them  they  do  n 
appear  to  hare  eren  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as  the 
general  supieinacy  was  unconteated  they  woald 


oo^ht. 


nake  favorable  i 


era  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the  liracUtea 
ws  hiLvfl  for  the  earlier  part  of  tbii  period  no  direct 
forniuliun.  1'he  explicit  accoant  of  the  later  part  In 
fully  conalttcnt  with  whit  we  have  said  of  the  generul 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shisliik  and  Zerab,  if  the 
latter  werp,  as  we  lielieve,  ■  king  of  Eg7pt  or  a 
mander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the  only  exceptions  in 
a  series  of  fiiendly  kings,  and  they  were  almost  cer- 
tilnly  of  As.'iyrian  or  Babylonian  extraction.  One 
I'harauh  gave  hi«  daughter  in  miniage  to  Solomon, 
another  appears  to  have  been  the  ally  of  Jehoram.  king 
of  lardcl  (i  Kings  vli,  6),  So  madea  treaty  with  Ho- 
■hea,  Tirhnkah  aided  Hezekiah,  Pharaoh  Necbo  fought 
Josiab  against  his  wDl,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with 
the  severity  of  the  Oriental  kings,  and  bis  second  suc- 
cessor, Pharaoh  Hophni,  maintainod  the  alliance,  not- 
witbatandini;  tbis  break,  us  tinnly  as  before,  and,  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jerusalem  fVom 
the  Chaldieans,  received  the  fugidvea  of  Judah,  who, 
like  the  fugitives  of  Israel  at  the  capture  of  Samaria, 
took  refuge  in  Egypt.  It  is  |irab«b1e  that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same  friendly  relations  exbted. 


infoun 
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Sbtshsk's  list  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  some  i 
towns  occur.  The  route  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs  to 
the  east  seems  always  to  have  been  along  the  Pales- 
tinian coast,  then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistines  and 
Phosnicians,  both  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  acroes 
Syria  northward  of  the  territories  occu^ried  b3-  the  He- 
brews. With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a  diflTer- 
ent  policy  appeari  lo  liave  been  pursued.  The  Rebu 
(Lebu)  or  Lubim,  lo  the  west  of  Egj'pt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and  probably  em- 
ployed, like  the  Shayietaua  or  CbeTelbim,  u  mercc- 
Diries.  Etbinpia  wua  made  a  purely  Egyptian  prov- 
ince, ruled bya  viceroy,  "tJie  prince'of  Keih  (Cusb)," 
and  the  araimilatlon  was  so  complete  that  Etbiopian 
Bovareigns  seem  lo  ban  bean  received  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  native  rulers.  Further  south  the  negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave-hunts 
of  modem  times,  conducted  not  so  much  from  motives 
of  hostility  as  to  obtain  a  supply  of  slaves.  In  the 
Bible  we  Und  African  peoples,  Lobim,  Phut,  Sukkiim, 
Cush,  as  mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  but  not 
a  sinste  name  that  can  be  positively  placed  to  ihe  east- 
ward of  Ihut  country. 

XVI.  Am^, — There  are  some  notices  of  Ihe  Egyp- 
tian army  in  the  0.  T.  They  ehow,  like  the  mnnu- 
menta,  (hnt  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots,  besides  his  whole  chariot-farce,  In  pursuit  of 
the  Israelites.  The  warriors  lighting  in  chariots  ate 
probably  the  "horsemen"  mentioned  in  the  relation 
of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Evp'ian  Ihey  are 
called  the  "  horse"  or  "cavilry."  We  have  no  sul.- 
sequent  indicition  in  the  Bible  of  the  constitution  of 
•n  Egj'ptiiin  army  until  the  lime  of  the  23d  dynasty, 
when  we  lind  that  Shishak's  Invading  force  was  partly 
composed  of  foreigners ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies 
cannot  as  yet  he  positively  determined,  although  the 
monuments  make  it  most  probable  that  tbey  wore  of 
the  former  chancier.  The  army  of  Necho,  defeated 
at  Carchemish,  seems  to  have  been  similarly  composed, 
although  it  probalily  contained  Greek  mercenaries. 
who  soon  aftrrwards  became  the  most  important  for- 
eiitn  element  to  the  Egj-ptian  forces. 

XVII.  CuMnu,  Sciatee,  and  Art.— The  sculptures 
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and  paintings  of  the  tombs  give  ua  a  very  ftiU  insigkt 
Into  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  u 
may  be  seen  In  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  work.  What  moM 
strikes  us  In  their  manners  is  the  high  poalEiun  occo. 
pied  by  women,  and  the  entire  alisence  of  the  hiirem 
■ystani  of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  "the  lady  of 
the  house."  Marriage  appean  to  have  been  univer- 
sal, at  least  with  the  richer  class;  and  if  polygunj 
ware  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practlacd.     Of  marriage 


but  there  is  evidence  that  toiiietliing  of  the  kind  was 
usual  In,  the  caae  of  a  queen  (De  Roug^  £isiii  Mr  vk 
StiU  B^ftieime,  p.  63,  54).  Concubinaga  was  ■!- 
lowed,  the  concnldnes  takin;;  the  place  of  inferior 
wives.  There  were  no  casus,  although  great  claaiea 
were  very  distinct,  especblly  the  prieata,  soldiers,  ar- 
tiaaus,  and  herdsmen,  with  laborers.  A  man  at  the 
upper  classes  might,  however,  both  hold  a  command 
In  the  army  and  he  a  priest ;  and  therefore  the  cast*- 
nystam  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
sQbordinales.  The  general  manner  of  life  does  not 
much  iilustnta  that  of  the  Israelites  from  its  great  oa- 
eential  difl^renca.  The  Eg)-ptians  fhim  the  days  of 
Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupying  a  land 
which  they  had  bold  for  centuries  without  questioo, 
except  through  the  aggmsion  of  foreign  invjden. 
The  occupaliomi  of  the  higher  class  wore  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  fields  and  gardens,  their  diversions, 
the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts  or  on  the  river,  and 
Ashing.  The  tiiiding  of  cattle  was  left  to  the  moat 
despised  of  the  lower  dacs.  The  Israelites,  on  the 
contrarv,  were  from  the  very  tlrst  a  pastoral  people: 
in  time'  of  war  they  lived  within  walls  j  when  there 
was  peace  they  "dwellln  their  tents"  <8  Kings  xili,  5). 
The  Egyptian  feasts,  and  the  dances,  music,  and 
feats  which  acciimpaniod  thorn  Ibr  the  diversion  of  the 
guests,  as  well  as  Ihe  common  games,  were  probatily 
Introdnced  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious 
days  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  ao. 
count  of  the  noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  IS, 
31-Sl)  agrees  with  the  reprcsentitlnna  of  the  monu. 
ments,  although  it  evidently  describes  a  far  simfJer 
repast  than  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister. 

prised  Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  88),  Is  perfectly  chamc- 
teristic  of  E;,';'ptiBn  cnsloms. 

The  Egyptians  were  In  the  habit  of  eating  much 
bread  at  taljle,  and  fancy  riiUs  or  seed-cakes  wore  in 
abundance  at  every  feaet.  Those  who  could  afford  it 
ale  wheaten  bread,  the  poor  alone  being  content  with 
a  coarser  kind,  made  of  iJiini  flour  or  millet.  They 
ata  with  their  fingers,  though  they  occasionally  used 
spoons.  The  table  was  aametinKS  covered  with  a 
cloth;  and  in  grejt  entertainments  among  the  rich, 
each  guest  was  fiimished  with  a  napkin.  They  sat 
on  a  carpet  or  mat  upon  the  ground,  or  else  on  »ti«ls 
or  chairs  ronnd  the  table,  and  did  not  recline  at  meat 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  were  particolariy 
fond  of  music  and  dancing.  The  most  austere  und 
scrnpulouB  priest  could  not  give  a  feast  withoot  a  good 
band  of  muslciana  and  dancers,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
wine,  costly  perfumes  and  ointmenta,  and  a  profusion 
of  liitua  and  other  flowers.  Tumblers,  juggteis,  and 
various  persons  skilled  in  feats  of  agility,  were  hired 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  guerts  played  at  games  of 
chance,  at  mont,  and  the  game  of  lalrunculi,  resem- 
bling draughts.  The  latter  was  the  favorite  game  of 
all  ranks,  and  Barneses  111  is  more  than  once  repre- 
sented playing  It  in  the  palace  at  Thabea.  The  nnm- 
l«T  of  pieces  for  playing  the  game  Is  not  exactly  known. 
They  were  of  dlRerent  colors  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  board,  and  were  not  flat  as  with  us,  hut  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  Inches  high,  and  were  moved 
like  chessmen,  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

The  religious  ftutirals  were  nnmerous,  and  some  of 
them  were,  In  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept  with  great 
merrj-making  and  licenae.     His  dncription  of  that 
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•(Um  goddeu  Babulii,  kept  it  ths  cltj  of  Bubiatia,  I  thonght  to  ba  uDUwfal,  but  in  order  to  give  it  Impot^ 
m  tbc  OHteni  part  of  thg  DelU,  would  Kell  apply  Co  taace.     See  Maoic;  Jahbruj  Jahnbb. 
now  of  llu  j;re*t  Uobamtnedin  fettivals  now  held  In        la  •denes,  Egyptian  iDflnence  may  be  dittinclly 
the  ataatiy  (ii,  59,  60).     The  feait  which  the  lanel-   traced  in  Che  PeaUteach.     Udhs  whs  "  teatncd  in  ill 
itu  teletirated  whan  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf  i  the  wiedom  <>(  the  Egypliana"  (Acts  vii,  'i2\  and  prob- 


ably derived  from  tl 

which  was  necesiary  for  the  cakndar.  Hia  acquaint- 
ance with  chemisti7  ia  ahown  in  tbe  manntr  of  Clie 
deitructiou  of  the  golden  calf.  The  Ei^ptlana  ex- 
celled in  geometry  and  mcchanica:  Ihe  earlier  bookl 
of  the  Bible,  however,  throw  no  light  upnn  the  degree 
In  which  Moaea  may  have  made  aaa  of  this  partofliia 
knowledge.  In  medicine  and  surj^erj',  the  high  pruA- 
ciency  of  the  Egyptians  waa  probably  uf  but  little  npc 
to  the  Hebrew!  niter  the  Exodus :  aDstomy,  pnicti^ 
by  (he  former  from  the  earliest  agct,  waa  repu);nant 
to  the  feelinga  of  Shemitea,  and  the  timpUe  of  I'^iypt 
and  of  Palestine  would  be  aa  different  aa  Che  onlint.ry 
of  the  country.     In  the  arts  of  architecture. 


fint  offenngi  were  presented,  and  then  Che  people  ute, 
•Dd  lUnced,  and  aang  (I'lxod.  ixxii,  0,  6, 17, 18, 19), 
and  erea,  it  aaenui,  sCripped  Chemaelvea  (ver.  S&),  aa 
appean  Co  have  been  not  unosual  at  the  popular  an- 
MBl  EgjpCun  feativula. 

The  fanenl  ceremonies  were  far  mora  important 
ikao  aay  events  of  the  E.:.vptiail  life,  aa  the  Comb  was 
re^uded  at  tbe  only  true  home.  The  body  ot  the  de- 
oaaed  wu  ambalined  in  the  form  of  Oeirii.  the  judge 
ef  the  dead,  and  ronducted  to  the  barial-pUce  with 
great  pomp  and  much  diaplay  ot  lamentation.  Tbe 
Bouniing  laitad  aevenly'two  day*  or  lele.  Botli  Ja- 
toband  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and  the  mourning  for 
lie  fanner  lasted  aeventy  diya.  I  tculpture,  and  painting,  the  former  of  which  wi 

The  E^yptinna,  for  the  moat  part,  were  accuatomed    chief,  there  aeema  to  have  been  but  a  very  sligbl 
to  ibaic  their  heads;  iodeod,  except  among  the  sol-   material  '   ~  ' 

dim,  the  practice  waa   probably  almoet  nniveraal.    EgyptiaT 

They  generally  wore  skull-capi.  OUierwise  they  wore  in  ita  principle*  tbeir  higheat  religioi 
tkcir  own  hair,  or  wigi  (ailing  to  the  aboulden  in  no-  and  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Dura- 
BsroOB  carls,  or  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  They  ble  conatruction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and  rich, 
also  shaved  their  faces;  kings,  bowpver,  and  other  thongh  tobtr  color,  Gbaracteriae  their  temples  and 
(mat  ptraonagra  bud  bearda  about  three  inches  long  tombs,  the  abodes  ofgoda,  and  "homes"  of  men.  To 
and  one  inch  broad,  which  were  pluiled.  The  crown  adopt  anch  an  architecture  would  have  been  to  adopt 
af  Upper  Egypt  was  a  aliort  cap,  with  a  tall  point  be-,  the  religion  of  F.gypt,  and  the  paatoral  laraelites  hud 
hiod,  which  was  worn  over  the  ochrr.  The  king  often  .  no  need  ef  buildingi-.  When  they  came  into  the  Pram- 
had  tbe  figare  of  an  aap,  the  emblem  of  royalty,  tied  j  laed  Land  they  found  citiea  ready  for  their  occopatiiin, 
Jiut  above  hia  fonheail.  The  common  royal  drBaa  .  and  it  waa  not  until  the  days  of  Solomon  that  a  tern- 
was  a  kilt  which  reached  to  the  anklea;  over  it  waa  I  pie  took  the  place  of  the  tent,  which  waa  the  sanctuary 
worn  a  shirt,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  with  wide !  of  the  paatoiml  people.  Details  of  ornament  were  ef 
decre*  aa  fiu  aa  tbe  elbows:  both  these  were  gener- ,  course  borrowed  from  E;.'ypt;  bnt,  teparatect  f^om  the 
ally  of  line  white  linen.  Sandals  were  worn  on  the  I  vast  sjstem  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
fcct,  and  on  tbe  penon,  annleta,  bnceieta,  and  neck-  significance,  and  became  haimleaa  antii  modem  acio- 
Isces.  The  apper  and  middle  claSBea  usoslly  went ;  lista  made  them  prominent  in  support  of  a  thecry 
lanfoet ;  in  other  raapecta  Ibeir  dress  was  niuih  the  |  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can  for  a  iiio- 
nme  aa  that  of  the  king'a,  but  of  conrse  Inferior  in ,  menc  tolerate. 
coatliiHsi.  Tbe  priesta  eometbnea  wore  a  leopard'a 
akui  tied  over  the  shoulders,  »r  like  a  abirt,  with  the    I 

tin  legs  lor  tbe  aleevea.  The  qaeen  had  a  particular  arTd  mental  culture.  Thia  is  evidenced  by  m 
head-dreaa,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  vulture  with  For  Instance,  the  variation  ot  tbe  conipaai  may  even 
axpaoded  wingi.  The  beak  projected  orer  the  for»-  now  be  ascertained  by  observhig  the  lateral  direction 
hsML  the  winns  fell  on  either  aide,  and  the  tail  hung  of  tbe  pynmids,  on  acconnl  of  their  being  placed  so 
.ccnrately  north  and  south.  This  argues  consideru Me 
f  quaintance  with  astroDomr.  Again,  we  know  that 
hey  were  familiar  with  the  ilucdecimal  aa  Hell  as  the 
1  ^  decimal  scale  of  notation,  and  mutt  therefore  hare 
made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  malhemstics. 

Tba  E^ptlaas  were  a  veiy  literary  p«opla,  and  There  ia  proof  thatihe  arc  of  paintingopon  plaster  and 
IJBB  has  pnaerved  to  na,  liasides  the  inacriptiona  on  p«iel  was  practised  by  them  more  than  201iO  years  bo. 
their  linnlis  and  temples,  muny  papyri  of  a  religious  [iireChriat;  and  the  scnlptuios  furnish  reprrscntailc.ns 
ar  historical  character,  and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  of  inkatanda  that  contained  two  colora,  black  and  red; 
■aemblance  to  Che  books  of  the  O.  T.,  except  each  as  the  latter  being  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  a  sub. 
viaca  from  tbdr  tomeliRMS  enforcing  moral  truths  in  ject,  and  for  the  division  of  certain  sentences,  showing 
a  manner  not  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  book  this  cnttom  Co  lie  aa  old  aa  that  of  holding  the  pen  be- 
efProverbs.  Tba  moral  and  religiona  aystem  ia,  how-  hind  the  ear,  which  ia  often  portrayed  in  the  piiintin(:> 
ever,  encDtially  different  in  iu  principles  and  their  of  the  tombs.  Alabaater  waa  a  material  much  mod 
Bfflieatian.  Some  have  imagined  ■  great  aimilarity  for  vases,  and  u  ointment  waa  generally  kept  in  an 
taivecn  tbe  O.  T.  and  E>!}-ptian  literatnro,  and  have  alabaster  I  ox,  tba  Greeks  and  Komana  applied  Che 
(■ten  a  abow  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing  np  name  alabairnm  to  all  vssea  made  (br  that  purpose ; 
Ecyptiao  docomerts  in  a  gub  of  Hebrew  phraseolocy,  and  one  of  tbem  fbund  at  Thebes,  and  now  iu  thr  mo- 
il which,  however,  Ihey  have  ^one  so  awkwardly  that  senm  at  Alnwick  Castie.  contains  rome  ointment  per- 
■0  cne  who  had  not  prejudged  the  question  could  for  a  fectly  preserved,  thongh  from  the  queen's  name  in  the 
Bsacnt  be  deceived.  We  find  ftequent  reference  in  hieroglyphics  it  moat  be  more  than  3000  years  old.  !■ 
tbi  Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  architecture  they  were  very  sncceaafal,  na  the  mag> 
<f  Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  Che  maBJctans,  who  niflcent  Cemplea  yet  remaining  hear  evidenC  wltnees, 
canld  DoC  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli  S) :  the  Pharaoh  of  tbe  thoagh  in  mjns.  The  Doric  order  is  supposed  to  have 
Ixodna  used  them  aa  opponents  of  Uoaes  and  Aaron,  been  derived  from  columns  fotmd  at  Benl-HasSBn,  and 
■Wd.  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  seeming  sue-  the  arch  ia  at  least  aa  old  aa  the  16tb  century  B.C.  In 
(cm,  tbey  Eiiiled  as  befbte  (Exod.  vii,  tl,  1!.  H ;  viii,  medical  acience,  we  know  frrjm  die  evidence  ftimisbed 
18,19:  ix,  11;  3  Fun.  iil,  S,  a).  Ths  monomenCa  do  by  mnnnniea  found  at  Thel  ea  that  the  art  of  stopping 
Bot  Kngniaa  any  each  art,  and  we  moat  conclude  i  teeth  with  gnld,  and  probably  cement,  was  known  to 
that  laagic  waa  tsecMlj  praetiaed,  not  iMcaase  It  was  I  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Covler  found  IncontestibU 


Tka  royal  princM  were  distinguished  by  a  side-lock 
of  hair  slaborately  plaited.  The  women  wore  their 
hmr  curled  or  plaited,  reaching  about  half  way  fr 
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proof  that  the  ftMtnred  bone  of  an  tldi  had  bnen  set 
bf  [hem  while  the  bird  wu  aliTe. 

Sacred  mUBJc  was  much  used  in  Eg^pt,  aod  the 
harp,  lyre,  flute,  tambourine,  cymbala,  ale.,  were  ad- 
mitted Id  divcM  religioua  lervicea,  of  which  Tnnaic  con- 
stituted an  important  element.  Sacred  dancing  wai 
alio  common  in  relif^ions  ceremoniea,  ai  it  Kema  to ' 
have  been  among  the  Jewa  (Pw.  culix,  3).  Hoaea 
found  the  children  of  larael  dutcing  befbre  the  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xixii,  10),  in  ImitatioD  probably  of  riles 
they  bad  often  witne^ed  in  Egypt. 

The  indnstrial  arts  held  an  important  place  in  the 
occupation!  of  tho  Egyptians.  The  workers  In  fine 
flax  and  the  wesTers  of  white  liaon  are  mentioned  in 
a  manner  tliat  sbawi  they  wore  among  the  chief  con- 
tribulors  to  the  richea  of  the  eonntry  (laa.  Jcii,  0). 
The  Ane  linen  of  Egypt  found  ita  way  to  Palestine 
(Prov.  vii,  16).  That  ita  celebrity  was  not  without 
cause  is  proved  bv  a  piece  found  near  Memphis,  and 
by  the  paintings  (comp.  Gen.  xll,  i2;  3  Chron.  i,  16, 
etc.).  The  looma  of  Egypt  were  also  famed  for  their 
flne  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  many  of  these 

times  being  wrougbt  with  the  needle,  aometimcB  woven 
in  the  piece.  Some  of  the  stripes  were  of  gold  thread, 
alterni^ng  with  red  ones  as  a  border.  Specimens  of 
thdr  embroidery  are  to  be  seen  In  the  Ixnivre,  and  the 
many  dresses  painted  on  the  monamenta  of  the  ISth 
dynasty  show  that  the  most  varied  patterns  were  used 
by  the  Egyptians  more  than  8000  years  ago,  as  they 
were  subsequently  bv  the  Babylonians,  who  became 
noted  for  then-  needle-work.  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson  sUtes 
that  the  secret  of  dyeing  cloths  of  various  colors  by 
means  of  mordants  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  as 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  Pliny  has  deserilied 
the  process,  though  he  doea  not  seem  to  have  under- 
stood it.  They  were  equally  fond  of  vsriety  of  pat- 
terns on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  their  bouses  and 
tomba,  and  some  of  the  oldest  ceilings  show  that  the 
chevron,  the  checker,  the  scroll,  and  the  gnilleche, 
though  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  were  adopted  in  Egypt 
more  than  2000  yean  before  our  len. 

A  gradual  progress  may  lie  observed  In  their  choice 
of  fancy  ornament.  Beginning  with  simple  Imitations 
of  real  objects,  as  the  lotus  and  other  dowers,  they 
adopted,  by  degrees,  conventional  lepresentations  of 
them,  or  purely  imaginary  devices ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  oldest  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  have  a 
similarly  close  bnilation  of  the  lotus  and  other  rasl  ob- 
jects. The  same  patterns  common  on  Greek  vases 
had  long  before  been  introduced  on  those  In  Egypt ; 
whole  ceilings  are  covered  with  them  ;  and  the  vases 
themselves  had  often  the  same  elegant  fivms  we  ad- 
mire in  the  ciiix  and  others  afterwards  made  in  Greece. 
They  were  of  gold  and  silver,  engraved  and  embossed ; 
those  made  of  porcelain  were  rich  In  color,  and  some 
of  the  fbrmer  were  inlaid  or  studded  with  pr^ious 
Stones,  or  enamelled  in  brilliant  colon.  Tbdr  knowl- 
edge of  gluso-lilawing  is  shown  by  a  glass  bead  in- 
Bcrllied  with  the  name  of  a  queen  of  the  IHth  dynas- 
ty which  proves  it  to  be  as  old  as  B200  years  ago. 
Among  their  most  beautiful  aehisvemonts  in  this  art 
were  their  richly-colored  bottles  with  waving  lines 
and  their  small  inlaid  mosaics.  In  these  last,  the 
fineness  of  the  work  is  so  great  that  It  must  have  re- 
quired a  strong  magnifying  power  to  pnt  the  parts  to- 
gether, especially  the  more  minute  details,  such  as 
feathers,  the  bait,  etc.  ■■  They  were  composed,"  says 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  ■'  of  the  flnest  threads  or  rods  of 
glass  (attenuated  by  drawing  them  when  heated  to  a 
great  length),  which,  having  been  selected  according 
to  their  color,  were  placed  upright  side  by  side,  as  in 
an  ordinaij-  mosaic,  in  sufficient  number  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  intended  picture.  Others  were  then 
added  until  the  whole  had  lieen  composed ;  and  when 
they  had  all  been  cemented  together  by  a  proper  best, 
the  work  was  completed.     Slices  were  then  sawn  off 


lion  presented  the  si 

The  more  weslthy  Egyptians  had  their  large  town- 
houses  and  spacious  villas,  in  which  the  Hower-gardan 
and  pleasure-grounds  were  not  the  least  prominent 
features.  Avenues  of  trees  shaded  the  walks,  and  a 
great  abundance  of  violets,  roses,  snd  other  flowen 
was  always  to  be  hod,  even  in  winter,  owing  to  tlw 
nature  of  their  climate  and  the  skill  of  their  gardeners 
A  part  also  was  assigned  to  vines  snd  fruiutrees;  the 
former  were  trained  on  trellis-work,  the  latter  were 
standanls.  It  la  a  curious  fact  tbat  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  employing  monkeys,  trained  for  the  purpoae, 
to  climb  tbe  upper  branches  of  tbe  st'camor^-trees,  and 
to  gather  the  dgs  from  them.  The  bouses  generally 
consisted  of  a  ground  Boor  and  one  uj^r  stoty :  few 
were  higher.  They  were  often  placed  ronnd  an  open 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain  or  smalt 
garden.  Lar^  houses  had  sometimes  a  porch  Yiilh  a 
flight  of  alepa  before  the  street  door,  over  wbich  lattsr 
was  [tinted  the  name  of  the  owner.  The  wealthy- 
landed  proprietors  were  grandees  of  the  priestly  and 
military  claaaea  (Mr.  Birch  and  M.Am|^  may  be 
sold  to  have  proved  the  non-existence  of  cast«i,  in  tbe 
/Hditai  Ktur,  in  F.gypt):  but  thooe  who  tended  cat- 
tle were  looked  down  upon  by  the  rest  of  thb  com- 
munity. This  contempt  is  often  shown  in  the  paint- 
ings, by  their  bdng  drawn  unshaven,  and  squalid,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  covering  of  mats  that  were  thrown 
over  the  beants  they  tended.  Kons  would  intermarry 
with  swineherds.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  men  to 
milk,  as  it  is  still  among  some  Arab  tribes,  who  think 
it  disgraceful  for  a  woman  to  milk  any  animal. 

Potters  were  ver^-  numerous,  and  the  wheel,  tha 
baking  of  cups,  and  the  other  processes  of  their  art 
were  prominent  on  the  monuments.  It  is  singular,  ma 
affording  illnstrution  of  Scripture  language,  that  the 
same  idea  of  fashioning  the  cUy  was  also  applied  la 
man's  formation;  and  the  gods  Ptah  and  Num,  the 
creative  agencies,  sre  represented  sitting  at  the  pat- 
ter's wheel  turning  the  clay  for  the  human  creation. 
Pottery  appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the 
Hebrews  during  tha  bondage  (Psa.  lixxi,  6;  Ixviii, 
13;  comp.  Exod.  1,  U). 

The  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  Iron 
fkim  a  very  remote  period,  and  tbeii  skill  in  tlie  tnan- 
ufacture  of  bronze  was  celebrated.  They  were  ac- 
quainted also  with  the  use  of  the  forceps,  the  blow- 
pipe, the  bellows,  the  syringe,  and  Uie  siphon.  Gcdd 
mines  wero  wrought  in  Upper  E^pt  (]>iad.  Sic.  Ill, 
li). 

Leather  was  sometimes  used  for  writing  purposea, 
tint  more  (Kquently  paper  made  fTOm  the  papyrus, 
which  grew  in  tbe  tnareb-lands  of  tbe  Delta.  Tbo 
mode  of  making  it  was  by  cutting  the  pith  into  thin 
slices  lengthwise,  which  being  laid  on  a  UUe  were 
covered  with  similar  layers  at  right  angles,  and  tho 
two  sets,  being  glued  together  and  kept  under  pressur* 
a  proper  time,  formed  a  sheet.  The  dried  flower-heada 
of  the  papyms  have  been  fonnd  in  the  tombs. 

As  illustrating  Scripture,  It  msy  be  mentioned  that 
the  goda  are  sometimes  reprr°rntrd  in  the  tombs  hold- 


/-O-Y  which  was 


ing  the  Taa  or  tign  of  life 

ed  by  some  of  tbe  eariy  ChriBtians  In  lien  of  the  miss, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Ezek.  ix,  1, «,  aa  the  ■'  mark  (Tau) 
set  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men"  who  irere  to  be 
preserved  alive.  Christian  inscriptions  at  the  great 
oa^  are  headed  by  this  symbol  i  it  baa  been  found  on 
ChriaUan  monnmenls  at  Kome. 

Egyptian  edicts  seem  to  have  been  Isened  in  the 
form  of  tfirman  or  written  order;  and  from  the  word 
used  by  Pharaoh  in  granting  power  to  Josefdi  ("Ac- 
cording to  thv  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled;" 
Hebrew  kut.  Gen-  xll,  40,  alluding  evidently  to  tb* 
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tmtoni  oT  kualng  tjintaii),  ire  mtj  intti  that  tbs  peo- 
ple wbo  received  thu  order  adopted  Iha  naua!  KuUm 
tuit  of  Kknovledgiag  tbeir  obedisnee  to  the  Bover- 
HSU.  Bfaidea  ttie  custom  of  killing  the  aJKiutiire  »t- 
tubed  to  these  ilocumenta,  tfae  people  were  dgubtlesa 
tipeded  to  "  bow  the  knee"  (Gen.  xii,  4S)  in  the  prsv 
■■«  of  the  moDuch  ukI  chiefs  of  the  nation,  or  even 
tu  lavatnte  tbemseliei  Infore  them.  The  Kolpturea 
RpnHnt  them  thn*  bowing  with  the  baiid  atretcbed 
9Dt  Idwards  the  knee. 

Tbe  arcaaut  of  brick-nuking  in  Exod.  t,  7-19  it 
illaosled  ia  a  remaikaUe  degree  by  a  painting  In  a 
lumb  il  Tbebc!,  in  wliicb  the  lurdnen  of  the  work, 
tin  talc  of  brielu,  the  Hraw,  and  tbe  nalire  bukmu- 
■en  set  orer  foreigD  vorkmeo,  are  vivid);  portrayed. 
Tkt  Duking  of  bricks  was  a  monopely  or  the  crown, 
wkkb  aceonnts  for  Ibe  Jews  and  otlwr  captiyei  being 
ngployed  in  inch  numbers  to  make  bricks  for  the  Pha- 
ngb,    Se>  Buck. 

Certain  injirniitions  of  tbe  Uosaic  law  appear  to  be 
ftmed  with  puticular  reference  to  Egyptian  prae- 
tict«,  e.  g.  ibe  (act  of  lata*  witness  being  fbrUdden  by 
a  dislDcl  and  aeparale  commandment,  becomes  the 
mm  (i^nificant  wtien  we  bear  in  mind  the  number  of 
■itncHei  required  by  the  Eg}-ptian  law  for  the  eT.ecu.  | 
tarn  of  the  moat  trifling  contract  As  many  as  six-i 
taea  names  are  appended  10  one  fbr  the  sale  of  a  part 
<f  certain  prepertie*.  amonnting  only  to  400  pieces  of 
bnm.  It  appeara  that  bulls  only,  and  not  heifers, 
were  killed  by  the  Ei:ypti4ns  in  sacrifice.  Compare 
vitb  this  Ibe  law  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xix,  2),  com- 
Biandini;  them  to  "bring  a  red  beifer,  without  spot, 
wherein  was  no  blemish."  It  was  on  this  account 
thit  Uma  proposed  (o  gn  "  three  days'  journey  into 
the  ittrn,"  lest  the  Egyptians  should  be  enraged  at 
seeing  tbe  luielites  sacriKce  a  heifer  (Exod.  rlii,  S6) ; 
ad  by  this  very  opposite  choice  of  a  victim  they  were 
laade  uneqnivocally  to  denounce  and  separate  them- 
stlres  from  tbe  rites  of  Egypt.  The  Egvptian  com- 
m«  name  for  Heliopolis  was  AN,  from  which  was  de- 
lited  the  Hebrew  On  or  Aon,  pointed  in  Eieli.  xxx, 
t:,Aven.  and  translated  by  BethBhcmesh  (Jer.  xlUl, 
I^  So  also  the  Pi-beieth  of  the  aame  pUice  in  Eie- 
bil  il  from  the  EiOTlian  artide  Pi,  preflxed  to  Batt, 
the  name  of  the  godderi  there  warshipiied,and  isequiv- 
alnl  to  Bobastis,  a  city  named  after  her,  aappoaed  to 
mcraepeod  to  ttw  Gredan  Artemtf.  The  Tobpanhea 
ef  Scriptan  (Jer.  iJui.  8;  Eiek.  xxx,  18)  was  per- 
ka^  a  place  called  Dapbue,  alstean  miles  from  Pelu- 

ITIII.  Oii^Niruaa  talk  like  Mamtrt  of  the  Modprn 
MoliliBd.— liw  mode  of  life  of  the  Egyptians  has  In 
ill  igei  oecesaarily  been  more  or  less  influenced  by 
that  kieali^:  thoM  who  dwelt  on  high  lands  on  the 
•ist,  as  weU  as  thoae  wbo  dwelt  on  the  marshy  flat 
(CBDtiy  in  the  Delta,  have  become  shepherds,  as  their 
land  does  not  admit  of  cul^vation.  The  people  who 
Breaking  the  Nile  liecome  fishermen  and  sailors.  The 
nUvated  part  of  the  natives  wbo  live  on  the  plains 
mi  over  the  surface  of  the  conntry  diligently  and 
lusi  nrceaafnUy  practise  all  the  arts  of  lifit,  and  In 
Isnacr  ages  have  left  eveulDring  memorials  of  their 
pmfideuc}-  and  skill. 

Da  thLi  natoral  diversity  of  pursuits,  as  well  as  on 
■  dinnily  of  blood— for  besides  the  matter  and  rul- 
imnce  c^  ElhH^ns  tbeta  were  anciently  nib ers  who 

tin  dT  so-called  castes,  which  Egypt  had,  although 
loi  marked  than  India,  and  which  pervedpd  Ibe  en- 
Hn  life  of  the  nation.  These,  according  to  Herodotni 
(n,  IM).  were  seven  in  number  (comp.  Iliod.  Sic.  i, 
•I).  Tbe  priestly  caste  was  tbe  most  honored  and  in- 
faratial.  It  had  In  every  large  city  a  temple  dedics- 
Hd  to  the  deity  of  Ibe  place,  together  with  a  hlgh- 
irisat,  wbo  Mood  next  to  the  king  and  reitricted  his 
rower.  Tbe  priesthood  ponesssd  tbe  (inrit  portions 
if  tks  luutHiy.     Tbey  were  the  Jndgei<,  physldai 
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word,  they  united  in  them 
^  lie  and  moit  distinguished 

officea  of  the  land,  while  with  them  alone  lay  tradi- 
tion, Uterature,  and  tbe  sacred  writings.  This  class 
exerted  the  most  decided  and  extensive  influence  on 
the  culture  not  only  of  their  own  country,  but  of  tbe 
world ;  for  during  the  brighteit  periods  of  Grecian  hit- 
tory  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  into  Egyjit  men 
who  have  done  much  to  form  tbe  character  of  after 
>ge^  such  as  Solon,  Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Thalei,  He- 
rodotoa,  Plato,  and  others  (camp.  Gen.  xli,  8;  Exod. 
vii.ll;  viii,  11;  xiu,7;  Jeeephue,  ^  •!.  ii,  9,  S). 

The  pecDliarities  of  the  ancient  Egi-ptians  of  the 
lower  csstes  seem  to  have  survived  best,  and  to  be 
represented,  at  least  in  some  particular*,  by  the  Fel- 
lahs of  tho  present  <Liy.  These  Fellahs  dischsrge  all 
Ibe  duties  of  tilling  the  country  and  gathering  its  rich 
abundance.  They  ate  a  quiet,  contented,  and  Bu)imia- 
tive  race,  always  living,  through  an  unjust  govern- 
ment, on  tbe  edge  of  starvation,  yet  alvsys  happy, 

est  in,  political  changes.  "Of  the  Fellahs  it  may  be 
said,  aa  was  aald  by  Amroa  of  tbe  ancient  Egyptians, 
'they  are  bees  always  toiling,  always  toiling  fbr  oth* 
era,  not  themseives.'  The  love  of  the  Feltab  for  bis 
conntry  and  his  Nile  is  an  all-absorbing  love.  Re- 
move him,  and  be  peiiihes.  He  cannot  live  a  year 
away  from  his  village;  bis  grave  muit  be  where  his 
cradle  was.  But  he  Is  (if  all  men  moet  inbmissire  :  he 
will  rather  die  than  revolt:  resignation  is  his  primary 
virtue;  impatience  nndiT  any  yoke  is  unknown  to 
bim;  his  life,  bis  hitb,  bis  lew  is  submL-slon.  'Al- 
lah Keriml'  ia  his  houily  consolation,  his  petpetnal 
benediction.  He  was  made  for  peacp,  not  for  war; 
and,  though  his  patriotism  is  intense,  there  Is  no  min- 
gling in  it  of  tbe  love  of  glory  or  the  psssion  for  con- 
quest. His  nationality  Is  in  his  local  affections,  and 
they  are  most  intense.  Upon  this  race,  the  race  of 
bright  eyes  and  lieautifnl  furms,  It  is  impossible  to 
look  without  deep  interest:  of  all  the  gay,  the  gaj-est; 
of  all  the  beings  made  for  hapjuneis,  tbe  most  excita- 
ble. If  days  of  peace  and  prosperity  could  be  theirs, 
what  songs,  what  music,  what  Joys  I"  (Bowring's  Aa. 
pari,  P.T). 

The  ruling  class  consists  of  Arabs  Intermingled 
with  Turks,  who  have  been  in  eucceFsion  the  conquer- 
ore  of  (he  land,  snd  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  priestly  and  military  castes. 

The  only  other  tribe  we  have  room  to  notice  b  that 
of  tbe  Copts,  equally  with  the  preceding  indigenous. 
They  are  Chrlstiani  by  hereditary  trausmision.  and 
have  suffered  centuries  of  cruel  persecutions  and  bu- 

portance,  and  promise  to  fill  an  important  page  in  the 
future  history  of  Egypt.  In  character  tbey  are  amla- 
l>U,  pacific,  and  intelligent,  having,  of  course,  the 
faults  and  vices  of  dissimnlitiDn,  falsehood,  and  mesD< 
ness,  which  slavery  never  fails  to  engender.  In  offici 
tbey  are  tho  scribes,  the  aritbmeticiani 
the  clerks— in  a  word,  the  learned  mei 
Tbe  language  which  they  use  in  tbeii 
cea  Is  the  ancient  Egyptian,  or  Coptic,  which,  bow- 
ever,  is  translated  into  Arabic  for  tiie  benefit  of  tbi 
laity  (Bowrings  Rtfori).  See  below, Eovpt,  Cdbib- 
TiAN :  and  Copts. 

XIX.  TKlmiad  Chrotvbgy.  —  Tltn  the  Egj-ptlans 
ased  various  periods  of  lime,  and  made  astronomical 
obaervations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested  by 
ancient  writers  and  by  their  monaments.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  verv  difficult  to'  connect  periods  mentioned  by 
the  former  with  the  indications  of  tbe  lame  kind  of- 
fered by  the  latter ;  and  what  we  may  term  the  record- 
ed observatloni  of  the  monnmenta  cannot  be  nsed  fbr 
the  determination  of  chronology  witbont  a  previous 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we  have  not 
wholly  attuned.  The  testimony  of  ancient  writers 
mnat,  however,  be  carefully  sifted,  and  we  muat  not 
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(kkv  their  ■UtemenU  u  >  podtire  buii  wtthoDt  ths 
itroQKeit  evidanca  of  corrMtncu.     Withoat  that  tu- 

timonj',  however,  we  could  not  at  prment  proMcata 
the  inquiry.  The  E)0'ptians  do  not  nppeu  to  bara 
bad  any  omnion  en.  Every  document  that  bean 
the  daleof  ayeargivesthayaaroftlwrBignineiover- 
ei^,  cnunted  from  that  cnrreDt  year  in  which  he  came 
to  the  throne,  which  wai  called  hii  fint  year.  There 
ia.  Eherefore,  DU  general  msaiu  of  teating  dedoctions 
from  the  chronological  indieationa  of  the  monument*. 

Thero  appear  to  bare  beaa  at  least  three  yean  in 
nae  with  the  Eg^rptlana  before  the  Roman  dominatioD, 
tjo  Vague  Teal,  the  TVopieal  Year,  and  the  Sothic 
Tear;  bat  It  la  not  probable  that  man  Ehan  two  ot 
these  were  employed  at  the  eame  time.  The  Vague 
Year  contained  BBS  dayi  without  any  additional  tTac- 
Uon,  and  therefore  paaaed  through  all  the  eeasona  in 
■bnut  1500  yean.  It  waa  used  both  for  civil  and  tbr 
Teli|{ious  purposes.  Probably  the  laroeliCea  adopted 
this  year  during  the  aojoum  In  Egypt,  and  that  inatl- 
tuted  at  the  Eiodua  appean  to  have  Wn  the  cnrrvnt 
Vague  Year  diced  by  tiM  adoption  of  a  method  of  In- 
tercalation. See  Ybar.  The  Vague  Year  was  divl- 
de>l  into  twelve  months,  each  of  thirty  days,  wUh  five 
tpngvinma,  or  additional  days,  alter  the  twelfth.  Tbs 
months  were  assigned  U>  three  teasoni,  each  compris- 
ing; rour  months,  called  nspectively  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
and  itb  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
E|(.vptian  montha  are  commonly  known,  Tholh,  Pao- 
jAi,  etc.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which  Ihey 
were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according  to  onr 
tendering,  those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation,  and  the 
Waters,  or  the  Inundation:  the  eiact  meaning  of 
tbelr  names  has,  however,  iwen  much  disputed.  They 
evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year, 
and  such  a  year  we  muat  therefore  conclude  the  Egyp. 
tiana  had,  at  least  in  a  remote  period  of  their  histo- 
ry. If,  as  we  believe,  the  third  season  represents  the 
period  of  the  inundation,  its  beginning  muK  be  dated 
■bout  one  month  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
would  place  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  winter 
aolstice,  an  especially  fit  time  In  Egypt  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tropical  year.  The  Solhlc  Year  was 
a  supposed  sidereal  year  of  S6&^  days,  commencing 
withtheso-calledbellacMrlalngofSathis.  TheVague 
Year,  having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated 
through  the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  HRl  years 
of  the  rormcT  kind,  and  ]tGO  of  Che  latter  bad  elapsed. 

The  Egj'pdans  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle.  The 
(iirmer  waa  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  Che  Solhic 
and  Vagne  years,  and  therefore  consisted  of  1460  yean 
of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  la  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  aad  two  of  its  commencements  recorded, 
the  one,  called  the  JE,n  of  Uenophres,  JuIt  30,  B.C. 
1322,  and  the  other  on  [ha  same  day,  A.D.'lB9.  Me- 
nophrea  is  sopposed  U  be  the  name  of  an  Egi'ptian 
kint;,  and  this  is  most  probable.  The  nearest  name  is 
Nern-ptah,  or  Menephchah,  which  Is  part  of  that  of 
Sethi  Henptah,  a  title  that  seems  to  have  been  In  one 

of  the  19th  dynasty.  Chronological  indications  seem 
to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  Sethos  I.  The  Tropi- 
cal CjcId  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropi- 
cal and  Vogue  years.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
length  of  the  former  year  with  the  Egi'pCi 
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analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  supposed 
liy  ^I.  Biot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  160S  yean ;  hot 
the  length  of  IMS  Vague  Years  is  preferalile,  since  it 
contains  a  number  of  complete  lunationa,  besides  that 
the  Egyptians  could  scarcely  hare  been  mora  exact, 


and  that  the  period  et  600  yean  Is  a  aabdiTirifXi  of 
loOO.  Ancient  writers  do  not  fix  any  commencementi 
of  this  cycle.  If  the  characteriHlca  of  the  Tropical 
Year  am  what  we  suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begmi 
B.C.  2006  and  G07:  two  hieroglyphic  inscrlptioDs  •>« 
thought  to  record  the  former  of  these  epochs  (Pools, 
J/om  ^gyptiaca,  p.  ii  Bq.,  pi.  1,  Nos.  6,  S).  The  »- 
turn  of  Che  Phoenix  has  nndonbtedly  a  chronolo^cal 
meaning.  It  baa  been  anppoeed  to  refer  to  the  period 
lastmenti0ned,bntPa)lB  is  of  opinion  that  the  PhiBDic 
Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character,  and  tbers- 
Ibre  length,  aa  the  Sothic,  lU  commencement  htlag 
marked  by  the  siM»lled  heliacal  rising  of  ■  star  of  the 
constellation  BENNU  HESAR,"the  Phinlx  of  Od- 
ria,"  which  is  placed  In  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  tbs 
Eameseiom  of  El-Kumeh  six  months  distant  tmn  So- 

Months,  which  can  only,  it  is  aupposed,  be  periods  of 
thirty  yean  each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  aame 
kind.  Poole  has  computed  the  (bllowing  as  dates  of 
commencements  of  these  Panegyrical  Yean,  In  acconk 
ance  with  which  be  has  adjusted  his  chronology :  1st, 
B.C.  3T1T,  Ist  dvnuty,  era  of  Menes  (not  on  moDil- 
ments) ;  !d,  B.C.  2362.  4th  dynasty,  Sflphis  I  and  II ; 
8d,  B.C.  1966  (lith  dynasty,  Onrtasen  III  ?  not  oo 
monuments)  i  the  last-mentioned  date  being  also,  ao- 
cordlng  to  him,  the  beginning  of  a  Pbcenlz  Cycle, 
which  ha  thinks  comprised  four  of  these  Panegyrical 
Years.  The  other  important  dates  of  the  system  of 
panettyrics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are,  in  hla 
scheme:  B.C.  1443.  IBth  dynasty,  queen  Amen-nemt; 
and  B.C.  I4I3,  ISth  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 

Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monoments 
have  been  calculated  by  H.  Biot,  who  haa  obtained  tbe 
following  dalea;  Rising  of  Sotbis  in  rsi«;n  of  Tbotb- 
mes  ill,  IBth  dynasty,  B.C.  1445;  mppoaed  Teraal 
equinox,  Thothmes  III,  B.C.  cir.  1441;  rising  of  So- 
tbis, Rameses  II,  I9th  dynasty,  B.C.ISOl;  star-risings, 
Rameaea  VI  and  IX  (P  Meneptsh  I  and  II),  30tb  dj- 
nasty,  B.C.  dr.  1341.  Some  causes  of  uncertainty  af- 
tect  tbe  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of  Rameaea 
II  i*  irtecondlahls  with  the  two  of  Tbothmea  III,  un- 
less we  bold  the  calendar  in  which  the  inscription  aup- 
posed to  record  It  occurs  to  he  a  Sothic  one,  In  wbkli 
case  no  date  could  be  obtained. 

Eg^'pUan  technical  chronology  gives  na  no  diroet 
evidence  In  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some  ■•• 
sign  to  the  foundation  of  tbe  first  kingdom.  Tbe 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptoiogen  are  agreed  to 
regard  aa  affijnilng  a  date  is  of  the  tirteenth  centnry 
B.C.,  and  no  one  haa  alleged  any  such  record  to  be  ef 
an  aariier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century  B.C. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  tbelat  dynasty  in  the  twenty-eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  bnt  for  determining  this  epoch  there  is  no 
direct  monnmental  evidrnre,  and  a  compirison  with 
Scripture  does  not  bvor  quite  eo  early  a  date.  See 
Chroiioloot. 

XX.  Hularieal  Ckronolcgii.—Tht  materials  tot  thb 
are  the  monuments  and  tbe  remains  of  the  historicsJ 
work  of  Manetho.  Since  the  interpretation  of  biero- 
glyphlcB  has  been  discovered  the  evidence  of  the  mon- 
uments has  been  brought  lo  Imr  on  this  subject,  bat 
as  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  hll  and  explicit  to 
enable  us  to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  still  to  loiA 
elsewhere  for  a  genersi  framework,  tbe  details  of  whkh 
the  monuments  may  All  up.  The  remains  of  Manetho 
are  now  generally  held  to  anpply  this  want.  A  com- 
parison with  the  monuments  has  shown  that  he  drew 
his  Information  fMm  original  sources,  tbe  general  au- 
thenticity of  which  is  vindicated  by  minute  points  of 
agreement.  The  information  Manetho  gives  Ds,in  tbe 
present  form  of  hl«  work,  is,  however,  by  no  means  ex- 
plicit, and  it  in  only  by  a  theoretical  arrmngement  of 
the  materials  that  they  take  a  definite  form.  The  fb- 
malns  of  Hanetho's  historical  work  consiat  of  a  list  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  c«ulderable  frag- 
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■Biti.  MM  ratiting  to  tlie  Stwpbard*,  the  other  to  a 
Uk  of  the  Exodiv.  Tbe  liat  i*  only  known  to  ds  In 
Ibc  (pitnmB  giTcn  by  AMconui,  prcHTred  l>y  Syncel- 
lu,  tol  thM  given  by  Zuwbiiu.  Theie  prewnt  such 
(Rat  diSscncu  thit  It  1>  not  nsuonable  to  hope  tbit 
««(*D  ntton  ■  correct  Uit.  The  >eri«  of  dyniities 
h  t'ma  tM  iftbey  wen  tuecusive,  in  whicb  cue  tha 
<ainaiKeraeiit  of  the  Bnt  vould  be  pUced  taU  GOOD 
jt.n  B.C,  ind  the  ni^  of  the  king  who  boilt  the 
Gmt  Prtunld,  1000.  The  monumente  do  not  war- 
mi  »  extreme  an  entiqaity,  mi  the  great  majority 
ef  Egrptalagen  have  thenfoie  held  that  the  dynutiea 
nn  TmHy  coalemporary.  A  pieaage  in  the  frag- 
■ent  oT  Uanetbo  refpecting  the  Shepherds,  where  be 
■puki  of  the  king*  of  the  Thebali  and  of  the  rut  of 
Egvpt  riling  againet  tbeie  tbreigo  rulera,  mikei  it  ■I' 
Doit  certain  that  he  admitted  at  leut  three  ronlempo- 
nn'  ]iaa  at  that  period  (Joaephua,  Apioti,  i,  14).  The 
Baaing  of  dynaitiea  aoterior  to  the  time  of  a  tingle 
kingdom,  and  then  of  later  onee,  which  we  know  gen- 
erally held  Bway  over  alt  Egypt — in  other  word*,  the 
Inl  lerenteen,  diitlnet  frocn  the  18tb  and  following 
dyautie* — lends  Aopport  to  Ihifl  opinion.  The  former 
an  named  in  gtoupa :  flratBgronporThinites,tben  ono 
of  Ueraphiie*,  tiroken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elepban Unites, 
uil  a  HeracleopoUte  line,  etc.,  the  dynnstiei  of  a  par- 
bcnlar  city  being  grouped  together;  whereas  the  lat- 

UDH  nunc,  and  the  dynasties  of  dilferent  ciliss  recnr. 
Tbe  esrlier  portion  seems  therefore  to  represent  par- 
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Ikt  iDoonmrnts  le^ds  to  the  ume  concluaion.  Kings 
vhn  nnquotinnably  belong  to  different  di'nastie*  are 
■bm  l>y  them  to  be  contemporary  (nee,  for  example, 
ie  ltiirlin*on'*  Btrod.  ii.SSS).  In  the  present  state 
•f  Ei^-plology  this  evidence  has  led  lo  various  results 
u  U)  tbe  number  of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the 
(m.<(iiucnt  duration  of  the  whole  history-.  One  great 
dificulir  i*  that  the  character  of  the  Inscriptions  makes 
it  impoatible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  mention 
of  tiro  floverrigns,  that  any  one  king  hps  not  a  sole 
nlrr.  For  example,  it  has  lately  been  discovered  that 
a»  IJth  dynasty  wa»  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a  | 
dnlile  line;  yet  its  nuroerons  monnmenta  in  general 
girr  rw  bint  of  imro  than  one  king,  altboogh  there 
wu  almost  always  aracoenised  colleague.  ThereAire, 
a/aniari,  no  notice  would  be  taken.  If  possible,  on  any 
Boonment  ofa  mlerof  another  bouse  than  that  of  the 
king  in  whow  territory  it  was  made.  We  can  there- 
kn  scarcely  expect  very  fOll  evidence  on  this  subject. 
■r.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  1830.  proposed  an  arrance- 
■rat  of  tbe  first  serenlHn  dynasties  based  upon  their 
amhen  and  name*.  Tbe  subjoined  table,  after  Poole, 
coiUhi*  Ibe  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approx- 
ianiiTe  datea  B.C.  which  he  assigns  to  their  com- 
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>  a  I  to  tbe  twenty-fifth  century.  The  interval  between 
I"  '  tbe  two  dale*  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  nine  hundred  yean,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to  the 
better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be  correct. 
Some  hsve  snpposed  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  the 
commencement  of  Egi-plinn  hlstorv  {Bunaen,  B.C. 
Sa:>3:  LepaiuF,  8892;  Itrugtcb,  446B;  BAckh,  67(11). 
Their  system  is  founded  upim  u  parsage  in  the  chrono- 
logical work  of  SyncelluB,  which  aa»|{na  a  duration  of 
So5S  years  lo  the  thirty  dynasties  (Chnrn.  p.  51  b).  It 
la  by  no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Hanetbo,  but  apart  from  this,  the 
whole  statement  is  unmistakably  not  fmm  the  tme 
Uanelho,  but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chro- 
nology, among  whom  paeudD-Msnetho  held  a  promi- 
nent pWe  (Encsc.  Bn'I.  8Ih  edit.,  "Ei^pt,"  p.  45i; 
Quarttrly  Rninp,  No.  210,  p.  895-7).  If  this  number 
be  discarded  as  doul>tful  or  apurious,  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  aupport  the  extended  system  so  con6dent]y 
put  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

The  importance  of  this  ancient  lirt  of  Eg}-pUao 
kin^a — it  lieing,  in  fact,  tha  only  completely  connected 
line  extant — reqiiires  a  fuller  exhibit  Ihan  we  usually 
give,  and  especially  a  somewhat  minute  exsminaiion  of 
the  monumenlal  records  compared  with  ancient  hietor- 

th<ue  iHigiied  by  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinsnn's  Urrodolia. 
VOL  ii,  cl.«ii.  viii.  T'lie  identiflcatiinii  are  iri  pan  made 
by  Kenrick  (£jjp<  uoder  tkt  Pkaraolu,  vol.  ii),  Tha 
names  of  ManeUio  exhiliit  many  striking  coincidences 
with  the  elemenlB  afliirded  by  the  latest  researches 
and  discnveriea,  especially  Mariette's  "Apia  list"  on 
the  toliiet  of  S..kkinh,  DUmichen's  "Sethos  list"  on 
that  of  A  by  dot,  and  tbe  "Turin  p«pyrus,"  as  these 
are  triven  In  detail  by  Unger  (C^ronob^  i&s  Ma)tf<\o, 
Berlin,  IB67).  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  adopt 
all  the  conclusions  of  this  aathor,  whose  work  is  the 
most  elaborate  on  the  subject.  The  fact  that  the 
names  in  all  these  lists  are  In  continuous  order  does 


reigns. 


is  the  case  in  Hanetho's  list,  although  he  expreasly 
atates  that  tbe  several  dynasties  were  of  different  local- 
ities. That  the  dynasties  ef  the  monumental  lists  like- 
wise are  not  all  consecutiva  is  further  proved  by  at 
least  two  conclnaiva  circumstances:  1.  Tlie  sum  of  the 
vears  of  those  74  reigns,  to  which  an  explicit  length  is 
Bssigned  in  the  Turin  roll,  is  1060 ;  now  if  to  Ihia  wo 
add  a  corresponding  number  for  the  other  160  reigns 
whose  duration  is  not  specified  in  the  same  document, 
and  also  for  the  10  subsequent  names  In  the  parallel 
lists  down  lo  Sethi  I  (B.C.  132?),  we  obtain  a  total  of 
34B4  years  for  the  llrrt  eighteen  dynasties,  or  a  date 
for  Menes  of  B.C.  48DG ;  but  this  vould  be  3141  yeara 
bffon  Ou  Flood,  even  according  lo  the  Inngeat  lompu- 
UtionottheBlblicaltexL    See  Aoesop  the  WoRU). 


X   IISI 


XVin.  1 


XVII. 


iiao 


Tha  monDment*  wilt  not  JostUy  any  great  extension  j  3.  Several  dynaatiaa  are  wholly  and  designedly  omit' 
•flbe  period  aMigaed  io  the  table  to  the  Arst  aeven-  j  led  in  one  of  these  roonumenUl  lists,  which  are  given 
hndvnastles.  Tbe  last  dale,  that  of  the  commence- ,  at  length  in  the  other*  (e.  g.  the  7th,  Sth,  Slh.lSlh, 
Mit  of  the  ISIfa  dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  '  14th.  and  I6tb),  and  at  least  one  of  them  (the  11th)  is 
than  a  few  vean.  Some  Egyptologl>ls,  Indeed,  place  I  aheent  in  all  of  them,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  gap* 
H  mach  earlier  (Hansen.  B.C.  1695;  BOckb,  lASS;  and  discrepancies;  they  most  therefore,  IT  at  all  Irust- 
I«!*9U,  1684 :  Brugsch,  17061,  bnt  they  do  so  in  oppo-  worthy,  be  intended  aa  contemporanoout  lines  in  dlf- 
«»n  111  positive  monumental  evidence.  The  date  of  [  ferent  sections  of  the  empire,  precisely  as  were  those 
tta  Ifcinning  of  tbe  1st  dvnasty,  which  Poole  is  dls-  of  Msnetho,  who  fluently  dtepatcbes  an  entire  dy- 
F~wd  Id  pUea  a  little  bafon  B.C,  1700,  is  more  doubt-  |  nasty  without  any  details  whatever,  as  being  of  local 
U,  b«  a  eoncnrrenc*  of  ethnological  evidence  fidnti  i  importance  only.     See  Haiietbo.  ,  ^ 
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TABLB  OF  THE  ZOTPTIAN  BBIQN8.— (Omtftwid.} 


XXL  nitltry^-l.  Tradtiomary  Ptriod.—Va  tun  ' 
tal  w  BoliB  Uw  inUcatiou  to  Um  Kbie  which  relate 
•  IW  tuUot  period.  In  Gen.  x  we  find  tile  eolo- 
■intin  of  EsFpt  meed  np  (o  the  immediate  childnn 
4  XMh,  tatUn  Ukere  atated  that  Hiinira  wai  the  , 
■kmI  ton  of  Ham,  wbowai  himself  tbeiecond  MIS  of  { 
!(«b.  That  EgTpt  wai  cdonlied  bj  the  ducendaata  ' 
4^<ah  la  a  Toy  noula  age  is  furlber  ehown  by  the 
■■Chi  of  lb*  migration  of  the  Philiatinea  fram  Capb- 
n.  ibkh  hw]  taken  [daee  befon  the  amvil  of  Abra. 
ka  ia  Palntisa  (Gen.  x,  14 ;  compare  Dent,  ii,  3S ; 
taiB  it,  IT).  Befim  thli  migntkiii  could  occor  the 
Ca^tarim  tod  other  Uizraltea  matt  have  occupied 
EcTP*  fcf  Bome  time.  Immediately  after  theae  Kcne- 
i^linl  lUieaMati.  the  aacred  narrative  (Gen.  xii)  in- 
tra at  thil  th«  patriarch  Abraham,  preued  by  bm- 
ht  n«  down  (B.C.  3087)  Into  Egypt,  where  it  >p-  . 
l*Hi  kt  tjund  ■  monarch,  a  court,  princes,  and  Mrr- 
■ii.  od  wbera  be  fooad  bI»  thoae  aappUea  of  food 
•*rt  tbt  wtt|.knawn  (ertility  of  the  conntrv  had  led 
B  iBak  then ;  for  it  is  expreetly  stated  that  the 
'-    •      reigning  ™ 


bnr  aUch  hia  wife  had  won  in  ll 


oxen,  aa  well  ai  he- 
■".  sad  Ben  Krranta,  and  maid^errants,  and  ibe- 
^■.  lad  eamals.  A  remarkable  pasaage  points  to  a 
kw*Mci  (rf  the  date  at  which  an  andent  dty  of 
•V^  vat  (bniidad:  "Hebron  was  bnilt  seven  yean 
y«  Z«n  in  Ejcypt"  (Snm.  xiii.  W).  We  find  that 
™^«  was  originally  calleil  Kirjsth-arba,  and  was  a 
**T  ^  Aa  Anakim  (Jodi.  ilv.  16),  and  it  is  mentioned 
■'vtlw  appallatioa  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
n^t)^  it  had  tbarsfiMB  been  fonndsd  by  tbe  giant- 
*■  Mbn  the  days  of  that  patriarch.  In  Gen.  ui, 
^■■*iBB  i*  made  In  the  case  of  Ishmael,  the  ion  ot , 
»m  the  ^ptian,  wboae  mother  took  him  a  wife 
•■tf  lU  land  of  Egypt  (B.C.  cir.  8046),  of  a  mixed  I 


race  betwwn  tbe  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldeans,  a  rae* 
which  in  after  tlmaa  became  a  great  nation.  From 
this  mixture  of  races  it  has  been  supposed  the  Arabs 
(3"*»,  "mixed  people")  had  their  name  (Sharpe's  Ear. 
ls'lIi,t.ofE^l,i,U). 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  tbeir  race  and  conntiy  is  extremely  indefi- 
nite. Tbey  leem  to  have  separated  mankind  into  two 
great  stocks,  and  escb  of  these  again  Into  two  branch- 
es, for  tbey  appear  to  bare  represented  themselves  and 
tbe  ne^n^KS.  the  red  and  Hack  races,  as  the  children 
of  tbe  god  Horns,  and  tbe  Shemitea  and  Eu.opeans, 
the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the  children  of  tbe  k'od- 
dess  Pesht  (comp.  Drugscb,  Gfogr.  Imtcltr.  ii,  SO,  Dl). 
They  seem,  thenroni,  to  hare  lield  a  double  ori^^in  of 
tbe  species.  The  absence  of  any  important  trsditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyp- 
tian bislery.  These  commence  with  the  divine  dynas- 
ties, and  pass  alTuptly  to  the  human  dynasties.  Tbe 
latest  portion  of  the  Hrst  may  indeed  be  traditional 
not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the  second  may 
be  traditional  and  not  historical,  though  this  last  con- 
Jectnro  wa  are  hardly  disposed  to  admit.  In  any  case, 
however,  there  is  a  very  short  and  extremely  obscure 
time  of  tradition,  and  st  no  great  distance  from  the 
earliest  date  at  which  it  can  lie  held  to  end  we  come 
upon  the  clear  light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyra- 
mids. Tbe  indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat, 
and  the  settlement  in  EgJ-pt  of  a  civiliiod  lace,  which, 
either  wishing  tube  believed  autoclithonous,  or  having 
lost  sllties  thst  could  keep  uptbo  traditions  of  its  flnt 
dwelling-place,  filled  up  tbe  commencement  of  Its  his- 
tory with  materials  drawn  Tnm  mythology.  There  it 
no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the  Delnge  which  is  found 
in  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world.    Tbe 
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piietU  are  Indeed  Tcportedto  have  told  Solon,  when  he 
■poke  of  one  deluge,  that  many  had  occurred  (Plat. 
IHm.  23 J,  but  the  reference  It  mure  likely  to  have  bmo 
to  Kreat  flooda  of  the  Mile  than  to  mj  eMraordiiui7 
cataatrophet.     See  Dblcoe. 

S.  UKmrlam  Period.— The  history  of  the  djiwatira 
precediDg  the  IBIh  ia  not  told  by  any  cuntinuoiu  aerlea 
of  moDUinenti.  Except  the  bare  liits  Indicated  id  the 
above  table,  there  are  scarcely  any  recorda  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measnre 
■rises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology. 
From  the  time  of  Menes,  the  Hret  king,  until  the  Shep- 
herd inviuion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquillity.  During  this  axe  the  Memphite  line  was 
the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  nnder  the  4th  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.  The  Shep. 
herds  were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  east,  and,  in 
■ome  manner  unknown  to  Uanetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  Eg}-pt.  Those  irhose  kings  composed  the  16lh  dy- 
nasty were  the  first  and  moet  fanportant.  Hey  ap- 
pear to  havo  been  Phisniclans,  and  it  Is  probable  that 
their  mlgntion  into  Egypt,  and  ibence  at  last  Into 
Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great  movement  to  which 
the  coming  of  the  Fhsnicians  from  the  Erjthraan 
Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from  Capblor,  belong.  It  is 
Dot  impossible  that  tlie  war  of  the  four  kings— Che- 
doriaomer  and  his  allies — was  directed  against  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  the  IStb  dynasty.  Moat  proba- 
bly the  Pharaoh  of  Abnham  was  of  this  line,  which 
lived  at  Uerophis,  and  at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of 
Avaria  on  Iho  eastern  frontier.  The  period  of  Eiryp. 
tian  history  to  which  the  Shepherd  invasion  should  be 
assigned  Is  a  point  of  dispute.  It  la  generally  placed 
after  the  12th  dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  power- 
ful line  could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  aa 
one  or  more  Sheptwrd  dy  nastier.  Poole  ia  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  objection  ia  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shep- 
herd invasion  was  anterior  to  the  12th  dynasty.  '  ' 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  ouCsel 
tile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  thoy  may  have  come  In  by 
marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  ineana  unlikely  that  they 
may  have  long  been  in  a  poaitjon  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance. The  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty,  which  wis  of 
Thebans.  lasting  about  IGO  years,  was  a  period  of  pros- 
perity to  Egj-pt,  but  after  its  close  those  calamities 
appear  to  havo  occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds 
hated  liy  the  Egj-ptiana.  During  the  interval  to  the 
18th  dynasty  there  seems  to  have  liecn  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Tbebana,  and  more 
than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe  rule 
over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the  monuments 
proves  the  troubled  natare  of  this  period.      See  Htk- 

Of  then  first  seventeen  dynasties,  Menea.  the  first 
mortal  king  of  Egi'pt,  according  to  Hanetho,  Herodo- 
tus, Eratosthenes,  and  Diodoms.and  preceded,  accord- 
ing to  the  flrat,  by  gods,  heroes,  and  Manes  (?),  vicuff , 
Is  accepted  on  all  bands  as  a  historical  pertmnage.  Fis 
hieroglypliic  name  reads  MENI  or  MRNA,  and  is  the 
lint  on  the  list  of  the  Rameseium  of  el-Kumeh.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  the  hieratic  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  of 
Kinss.  Strung  reBH>nB  arc  given  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
fcr  fixing  the  date  of  his  accession  at  B.C.  2T17  {Jtora 
jEgspHacie.  p.  94-96);  but  even  this  date  must  be 
somewhat  lowered,  oa  it  would  precede  that  of  the 
Flood  (B.C.  8S16)!  on  the  other  hand,  Unger  (ttf  np.) 
raises  it  to  June  37,  B.C.6613.  As  one  step  in  Pooie'a 
argument  involves  a  very  ingenious  elucidation  of  a 
well-known  statement  of  Herodotus,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention  it.  Herodotus  says  that,  in  the  inter- 
val f^m  Iho  first  king  to  Sethon,  the  priest  of  He- 
pbastus,  the  priests  told  him  that  "the  sun  had  four 
times  moved  from  his  wonted  coorae,  twice  rising 
where  he  now  sets,  and  twice  setting  where  he  now 
rises."  Upon  this  Mr.  PooIc  remarks :  "  It  is  evident 
that  the  priests  told  Herodotus  that  great  periods  had 
elapsed  sinct  the  lime  of  Henes,  the  first  king,  and 


that,  in  the  Interral  from  his  reign  to  that  of  Sethoo. 
the  solar  risingi  of  staia — that  is  to  Bay,  their  manifea- 
tations— had  twice  fallen  on  those  days  of  the  Vagne 
Year  on  which  their  settings  ftll  in  their  time,  and 
nn  venA;  and  that  the  historian,  by  a  natural  mis- 
take, supposed  they  spoke  of  the  aun  itself."  Henea 
appears  to  have  been  a  Tbinite  iUng,  of  the  city  of 
Thia,  near  Abydus,  hi  Upper  Egypt.  Herodotus  as- 
cribes the  building  of  the  ci^  of  Uemphii  to  him, 
while  Manethu  saya  that  he  made  a  foreign  expedilioD 
and  acquired  renown,  and  that  eventually  be  was 
killed  by  a  hippopotamus.  Ilenes,  alter  ■  long  reign, 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Athothis,  who  was  the  sec- 
ond king  of  the  first  dynasty.  Hanetho  aaya  that  be 
buiit  the  palace  at  Uempbis,  that  be  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  left  anatomical  )>ooksi  all  of  these  state- 
ments implying  that  even  at  thia  early  period  the 
Egyptians  were  in  a  high  state  of  civiliiatlon.  About 
the  dme  of  Athothis,  the  3d  dynasty  is  supposed, 
according  to  the  scheme  which  seems  most  resEona- 
ble,  to  have  commenced,  and  Memphis  to  have  be- 
come independent,  giving  its  name  to  Ave  dynasties 
of  kings— ^,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  6lh.  The  lit  Thinite 
dynaatv  probaliiy  lasted  about  two  centuriea  and  a 
half.  Of  the  2d  very  little  has  reached  us;  under 
one  of  the  Irings  it  was  determined  that  women  conld 
bold  ttie  sovereign  power;  in  tbe  time  of  another  it 
was  fabled,  says  Manetho,  that  the  Mile  flowed  mixed 
with  honey  for  the  space  of  eleven  days.  The  dnra- 
tion  of  this  dynasty  was  probably  between  BOO  and 
400  vearr,  and  it  seems  to  have  come  to  a  close  at  the 
time  [if  the  Shepherd  invasion.  The  8d  (Hempbite) 
dynasty,  after  having  lasted  about  200  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  'Ith,  one  of  the  most  famona  of  the  lines 
which  mlcd  in  Kgjpt;  while  the  6th  dj'nasty  of  Ele- 
phantlnlte  kin){s  arose  at  the  same  time.  This  was 
emphaticilly  the  period  of  the  pyramids,  tbe  earliest 
of  which  was  probably  the  noithei  n  pyramid  of  Abi. 
Sir,  Bupjiuaed  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Sorts  or  Sba- 
rai,  tbe  head  of  the  4th  dynasty.  He  was  euccreded 
by  two  kings  of  the  name  otSuphis,  tlie  flntof  whom, 
the  Cheope  of  Herodotus,  the  Sbuphn  of  tbe  moDn- 
ments,  was  probably  the  hailderof  the  gleat  pyramid. 
On  these  wondrous  monuments  we  find  traces  at  that 
remote  period  of  the  advanced  state  of  civilitatlim  of 
later  ages,  Tbe  cunive  character  scnwled  on  the 
stones  by  tbe  masons  proves  that  writing  hid  btien 
long  In  common  use.  Many  of  tbe  blocks  brought 
from  Sycne  an  built  together  In  the  pytamida  ofGbi- 
Eeh  In  a  manner  unrivalled  at  any  period.  Tbe  same 
manners  and  customs  are  portrayed  on  them  as  on  tin 

costume  of  tbe  priests,  the  same  trades,  such  as  glass- 
blowing  and  CI binet-m Iking.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  dynaatj",  moreover,  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Eityptiana,  and  its  copper 
mines  were  worked  by  them.  The  duration  of  this 
dynastj'  probably  exceeded  two  centuries,  and  it  waa 
followed  by  the  6th.  The  Gth  dynasty  of  Elephaotiiy 
Ites,  as  Jnat  remarked,  began  the  same  time  as  tbe  4tlu 
The  names  of  several  of  ita  kinga  occur  In  the  Kecrop- 
oiis  of  Memphis.  The  most  important  of  them  is  Se- 
[dires,  the  Shnphra  of  the  monuments,  the  Chephren 
of  Herodotus,  and  Chephren  of  Diodorua.  This  dy- 
nast]- laated  nearly  600  yean.  Of  the  6th  dynasty, 
which  laated  abont  ISO  years,  the  two  most  fanuns 
sovereigns  are  Fhlope  or  Pepi  and  queen  Kilocria. 
Tbe  former  ia  said  to  have  ruled  for  a  hundred  yrata.  . 
With  the  latter  the  dynasty  cloeed ;  for  at  thia  period  1 
Lower  Egypt  waa  invaded  by  the  Shepherds,  who  en-  I 
tared  the  country  from  the  north-east,  about  TOO  year* 
after  Uenes,  and  eventually  dntre  tbe  Hero^ltea 
ftom  the  throne.  Of  the  Tth  and  Stb  dytiasties  notb- 
inkr  Is  known  with  certainty;  they  probsbly  followed 
the  16th.  To  the  former  of  them,  one  version  of  Ma- 
netho assigns  a  duration  of  TO  days,  and  160  yeara  to 
the  latter.     Tbe  9th  dynasty  of  HnadeopolltM,  or. 
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4y,  of  Hf  rmonthHiw,  u  Sir  G.  WUkinsoD 
Bd  (Riirlmwn'i  Hend.  ii,  898),  arose  while 
tb  ^  wu  in  power.  IJKle  1*  known  of  either  the 
9th  «  lOlh  dyikutie*,  which  together  nuj  have  lutfd 
mrij  EOQ/Bars,  ending  at  the  time  of  the  great  Shep- 
hod  irar  of  eipoUioti,  which  malted  in  the  over- 
threw of  all  the  toj-al  linea  except  the  Dioapalite  or 
Thtbu.  With  the  11th  dyiuBty  commenced  the  Di-  i 
lapollla  kiogdom,  which  subsequent)}'  attjilned  to 
pater  power  than  any  other.  Amenemhot  I  was 
lbs  Ui(  and  most  bmoiia  Icing  of  this  dynuty,  aniJ 
diriiig  part  of  hia  nlgn  be  was  co-regent  of  Osirtasen 
BrScaertesen  I,  liead  of  the  IZth.  An  epoch  is  marked 
h  Egrptian  history  by  the  commencement  of  this  dy- 
uilT,  since  the  Shepherd  rale,  which  iasled  for  500 
Tean,  is  coctsI  with  it-  The  three  Osirtaaens  Aoar- 
bbsd  hi  tilts  dynas^,  the  second  of  whom  is  probably 
Ihi  Oswjstrla  of  Manetho.  It  began  about  Abraham's 
thm,  or  somewhat  later.  In  ancient  sculptures  In 
Kabia  we  find  kingi  of  the  ISth  dynasty  worahipinng 
Oiiitaani  III  aa  a  god,  and  this  is  the  only  case  of 
lbs  hind.  The  third  O^rtasen  aas  eacceeded  by 
AnwDembet  III,  supposed  to  Ih  the  UcbHs  of  Herodo- 
tas,who  hoUt  the  labyrinth.  Alter  the  reigns  of  two 
olhir  soversigns.  this  dynasty  came  to  a  close,  having 
lasted  aboat  160  years.  The  18lh  dynasty,  wbicb 
lasted  some  400  years,  prolably  began  before  the  cloee 
aftbe  12tfa.  Tha  kings  ot  this  dynasty  were  of  little 
pnir,  and  probably  Iribatary  (n  the  Shgplierds.  The 
Dioipelitai,  indeed,  did  not  recover  their  prosperity 
till  the  beginning  of  tbe  IKih  dynasty.  The  14tb,  or 
XolU  dynasty,  aeema  to  have  risen  with  the  ISlh.  It 
was  named  from  Xois,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
Mrthern  part  of  the  Delta.  It  miy  have  lasted  for 
■eariy  600  years,  and  probably  tenninated  during  the 
gml  Shepherd  war.  The  ISth,  16th,  and  17th  dynas- 
ties are  those  of  the  Shepherds,  Who  these  foreign- 
oi  were  wIhi  are  said  to  have  aubdued  Egypt  without 
a  tattle  is  a  question  of  great  uncertainty.  Their 
name  Is  called  Hyhaus  by  Hanetho,  which  la  varioasly 
■Btcipnted  to  mean  sbapberd  kings,  or  foreign  shep- 
herds. They  have  been  prononnced  to  have  been  As- 
fyrians.  Scythians,  Ethiopians,  Phceuicians,  and  Ar- 
aha.  The  kings  of  tbe  16th  dynsety  were  the  greatest 
of  the  fotelKn  rnlers.  The  kinga  o'f  the  16th  and  17th 
dvnaitiea  are  reiy  obscnro.  Mr.  Poole  says  there  are 
strong  raaaont  for  supposing  that  tbe  kinga  of  ths  16lh 
w«i*  of  a  diir.u^nt  race  ftvm  those  of  the  tfith,  and 
that  they  may  have  been  Assyrians.  Having  held 
pasaeaaian  of  Egypt  611,  or,  aecofding  to  the  longest 
4a(e,  825  years,  the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  by 
Abb,  or  Amosis,  the  flrrt  king  of  the  18th  dynasty ; 
sad  tiie  whole  country  was  tben  united  under  one 
kiag,  who  ri^tiy  claimed  tbe  title  of  lord  of  the  two 
ngicBB,  or  of  Upper  and  Lower  E:z}n>^ 

i.  Prriti  •>/ tie  J7<£nw  SjiVT%.—\a  Gen.  x^ciix 
twgiaa  the  iatereBting  story  of  Joseph's  twing  carried 
lewB  to  Egypt,  with  all  its  important  consequences 
far  the  grvttt^grandchildren  of  Abraham.  Tbe  prodac- 
■iveacsB  of  tbe  country  is  the  allurjinent,  famine  the 
iapaUe.  Attendant  circnmatincea  show  that  Egj-pt 
was  then  fanHMU  alio  for  its  commercial  parsnlts  ;  and 
Ike  entire  narrative  gives  the  idea  of  a  complex  sj's- 
•a  of  sodet}-  (about  B.C.  1890),  and  a  well-constito- 
nd  yet  arbitrary  form  of  government.  As  in  Eastern 
taaita  at  later  periods  of  history,  elevation  to  high  of- 
tcea  vaa  marked  and  sudden.  The  slave  Joseph  is 
taken  tfna  prison  and  trvra  impending  death,  and 
viaiA  Vt  the  dignity  of  prime  riiier,  and  is  intrusted 
vtih  nakiog  provision  lor  an  approaching  dearth  of 
fad,  which  he  had  himself  foretold,  during  which  he 
(■seta  fa)  faroT  of  the  ruling  sovereign  one  of  the 
THtoM  revolDtions  of  property  which  history  has  re- 
nrtcd.  The  high  consideration  in  which  the  priestly 
■rAs  wia  h«)d  la  apparent.  Joseph  himself  marries  a 
<iaghMT0f  the  priest  of  On.  Out  of  respect  towards. 
It  wdl  H  by  tba  direct  tnfloeuca  of  Joeepb,  the  He- 
III.-4 
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brews  were  well  created.    The  scriptural  recotd.how* 

ever,  distinctly  states  (xlvi,  BJ)  that  before  the  de- 
scent of  Israel  and  his  sons  ''every  shepherd"  was 
"an  abomination  unto  tbe  Egyptians."  Tho  He- 
brew?, whose  "trade  had  been  about  cattle,"  must 
have  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  yet 
J  are  expressly  permitted  to  dwell  "  in  the  best  of 
land"  (xlvii,  0),  which  is  Identified  with  the  land 
of  Goshen,  the  place  which  the  Israelites  had  prayed 
might  l>e  assigned  to  them,  and  which  they  obvioasly 
desired  on  account  of  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  to  their 
way  of  life  aa  herdsmen.  Having  settled  his  bther 
and  family  satisfactorily  in  the  land,  Joeeph  proceeded 

the  same  time  converted  the  tenure  of  all  property 
from  freehold  into  tenancy-nl-wlli,  with  a  rent-chargj 
of  one  fifth  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  priests'  lands, 
however,  in  tbsir  oira  hands;  and  thus  he  gave  an- 
other  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  their  power. 

The  richness  of  Goshen  was  ftivorable,  and  the  Is- 
raelites "grew  and  tnnttiplied  exceedingly,"  so  that 
the  land  was  illlod  with  them.  But  Joseph  was  now 
dead;  time  had  passed  on,  and  there  rose  up  a  new 
king  (probably  one  of  a  new  dynuCy)  "  which  htea 
(Ezod.  1,  8)  not  Joeeph,"  having  no  personal  knowl- 
edge, and,  it  may  lie,  no  deHnite  information  of  his 
services;  who,  becomlngjealoua  of  tbe  increase  of  the 
Hebrews,  Bet  about  persecuting  them  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  diminishing  their  numbers  and  crippling 
their  power.  Severe  task-matters  are  therefore  set 
over  them;  lieavy  tisks  are  imposed;  the  Helireiia 
are  compelled  to  build  "trestura  cities,  Pitbom  and 
Raamse.'i."  It  is  found,  however,  that  they  only  In- 
crease the  more.  In  consequence,  their  burden"  aio 
doubled  and  their  live*  made  Mtler  with  hsrd  bondage 
(Eiod.  i.14),  "in  mortar  and  in  lirick,  and  in  all  inan- 
nerot  service  In  the  field."  See  BntCK.  Their  lint* 
bom  males,  moreover,  are  doomed  to  destructkin  the 
moment  they  come  into  being.  The  deepest  heart- 
burning! ensue ;  hatred  arises  between  tbe  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed ;  the  Israelites  seek  revenge  In  pri- 
vate and  by  stealth  (Exod.  ii,  IS).  At  last  a  higher 
power  interferes,  and  the  afflicted  race  is  permitted  to 
quit  E-Tpt  (B.C.  1658).  At  this  time  Eji-pt  appears 
to  have  been  a  weil-peopled  and  well-cultivated  coun- 

surrounded  by  olBcera  of  his  court  and  a  Ufe-guard, 
There  was  a  ceremonial  at  audience,  a  distinction  of 
ranks,  a  stste-prison,  and  a  prime  minister.  Great 
buildings  were  carried  on.  There  was  set  apart  IVnm 
the  rest  of  the  people  an  order  of  priests  who  probably 
filled  ofBces  in  the  civil  government;  the  priest  of 
Midian  and  the  priest  of  On  seem  to  have  ruled  over 
the  cities  so  named.  There  was  In  the  genersl  class 
of  prieats  an  order — wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magi- 
clang — who  had  charge  of  a  certain  secret  knowledk'e; 
there  were  physlcUns  or  embalmers  of  the  dead  ;  the 
ruyal  army  contained  chosen  captains,  and  horsemen. 
and  chariiit>.  The  attention  which  the  people  at  large 
paid  to  agriculture,  and  tbe  fixed  notions  of  property 
which  they  in  consequence  had,  made  them  hold  the 
shepherd  or  nomade  tribea  in  abhorrence,  as  freeboot- 
ers  only  less   dangerous   than  hunting-tribes.     See 

PHIKAOB. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical  chronology. 
which  we  have  adopted  as  tbe  most  probable,  the 
whole  sojonm  in  Eg^'pt  would  belong  to  tbe  period  be- 
fore the  18th  dynasty.  The  Isracliles  would  have 
coma  In  and  gone  forth  during  that  ohscun  age,  for  the 
history  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evi- 
dence. This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  posi- 
tive mendon  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab  tribo, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and  that  the 
calamlliea  attending  their  departure  could  not  be  cont- 
memoralod.  These  two  propnaitions  are  contradictory, 
and  the  difflcnltiea  are  unsolved.     If,  aa  Lepslua  aup. 
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poKa,  the  IsruIltM  cima  in  nnder  tbo  Ulb  ijt 

and  went  ont  under  the  J9Ch,  or  if,  ae  Bunaen  t 
thflv  came  in  under  the  13th,  and  (afur  ■  nijou' 
1431  yran !)  went  out  nnder  the  19th,  the  oppn 
ill  bnth  CMBi  fulling  In  a  period  of  which  we 
simndant  contemporar}-  mununient*,  BOmetimei 
records  of  every  year,  it  is  impossiliU  that  the  i 
ments  abould  te  wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical 
iatnie.  Let  us  examhie  the  details  of  that  narratlvo. 
At  the  time  to  which  wo  ahould  aaeign  Joseph's  rnle, 
Egypt  was  under  Shepherd),  and  Egyptian  Idogs  of 
no  great  tlrengtb.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  mnat 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  l^wer  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  queation  that  he  was,  If  the  dates  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  ISth  dynaaty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  affect  this  inference?  Nothing 
«  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egypti 
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foreigners,  especlall}'  Eaatema.  They  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  aame  terms  aa  the  inhaliitanta  of  the 
infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war  with  the  Pha- 
raohs, but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  caae  of  friend- 
ly nationa.  It  is  a  feeling  paralleled  in  our  daya  by 
that  of  the  Chinese  alone.  The  sccounte  of  the  Gree'k 
writera,  and  Iho  whole  history  of  the  later  period,  abun- 
dantly confirm  this  estimate  of  the  prejudice  of  the 
Egyptians  against  furcignera.  It  seems  to  ua  perfect- 
ly Incredllile  that  Joseph  should  be  the  minister  of  an 
Egyptian  king.  In  lesser  particulars  the  evidence  ia 
not  less  strong.  The  Pharaoh  of  Jrmcph  ia  a  despot, 
whose  will  ia  law.  who  kills  and  paHuns  at  hie  pleas- 
ure; who  not  only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of 
hia  administration,  but  through  bis  means  makes  all 
the  Egyptians,  except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown. 
The  Egyptian  kin^s,  on  the  contrary,  wero  reatrajned 
by  the  laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners, 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
lowed, which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  looeening  of  local  ties 
and  complebt  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population, 
altbougb  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the  pow- 

Joaeph's  family  points  to  the  some  conclusion.  He 
gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  giics  them  leave  to 
dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but  in  Goshen,  where 
his  omi  cattle  aeeni  to  have  been  CG«n.x1vi,34;  zlvii, 
C).  Hia  acta  indicate  a  fsllow-feeiing,  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  himself  agaiut  the  national  parly.     Sec 

The  "new  king,"  "which  knew  not  Joseph, "is  gen- 
erally thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  aa  to  the 
previous  history,  to  have  keen  an  Egyptian,  and  head 
of  the  18th  dynasty.  It  seoraa  at  first  sight  eitromely 
probable  that  the  king  who  crushed,  if  he  did  not  ex- 
pel the  Shepherds,  would  be  the  first  oppressor  of  the 
nation  which  they  prolacted.  Plausible  as  Ibis  theory 
appears,  a  close  examination  of  the  Biblical 
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ia  people.  Behold,  the  peoplt 
>f  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we :  come  on,  let  ui  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they 
multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass  that,  when  there  falleth 
out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  lit:ht 

(Exod.  i,  9,10).  The  laroelites  are  therefore  more  and 
stronger  than  tike  people  of  t!ie  oppreasor;  the  oppress- 
or fears  war  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  Israelites  would 
Join  hit  enemies ;  he  ia  not  able  at  once  la  adopt  open 
violence,  and  ho  therefore  usea  a  subtle  ayatem  to  re- 
duce them  by  making  tlieni  perform  forced  labor,  and 
soon  after  takes  the  stronger  measure  of  killing  their 
male  children.     These  conditions  point  to  a  divided 

apply  to  the  time  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.  The 
whole  narrative  of  sotHcquent  events  to  the  Exodus  is 
consialent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use  of 
univeftal  terms  does  not  offer  any  real  objection. 
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^Vhen  all  E^pt  ia  spoken  ot;  it  U  not  neceaaary  eitlM 
in  Hebrew  or  in  Egi-ptiaa  that  we  should  suppose  tb« 
entire  country  to  lie  strictly  intended.  If  we  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  Exodus  most  probably  oc' 
curred  ijefore  the  l^th  dvnaaty,  we  have  to  ascertain, 
if  pDSeible,  wheti]er  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Eg.v|itians  or  She{jierda.  The 
change  of  polic}' is  in  favor  of  their  bavins  )>een  Egyp- 
tians, but  ia  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  there  ia  no 
reason  that  all  the  foreigners  should  have  had  tbe 
aame  feeling  towards  the  laraelitcs,  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  Egyptian  Fharaoha  and  their  aatr 
Jecta  aeem  in  general  to  have  been  fHendly  to  tbem 
tbronghout  their  history,  and  that  tbe  Egyptians  were 
privileged  by  the  law,  apparently  on  Ibia  account.  It 
may  be  questioned  wbelher  the  friendship  of  the  two 
nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy,  would  have 
been  as  enduring  aa  we  know  It  to  have  bean,  had  the 
Egyptians  looked  back  on  their  conduct  towarda  tbe 
Israelites  aa  productive  of  great  national  calamiliea,  or 
bad  the  Israelites  looked  back  upon  tbe  perMCuUon  aa 
the  work  of  tbe  Egyptians.  If  the  chronology  be  cOT- 
rect,  we  can  only  decide  in  flivor  of  tbe  Shepherds. 
During  the  time  to  which  tbe  events  are  assigned 
there  were  no  important  lines  but  tbe  Theban,  and  one 
or  more  of  Shepherds.  I^wer  Egypt,  and  especially 
its  eastern  part,  must  have  been  in  the  banda  of  the 
latter.  The  land  of  Gosben  waa  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Lower  Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of 
the  oppreaiors,  whose  capital  or  niyal  residence,  at 
least  in  the  caae  of  tbe  Phanoh  of  tbe  Exodus,  lay 
very  near  to  it.  Monclho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  AOicanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd  dynasties,  the 
15tb,  16lh,  and  ITth,  the  IsEt  of  which,  according  to 
the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and  Tbeljana,  but 
this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynasty  should  rath- 
er be  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.  It  ia  difficult 
to  choose  between  these  three ;  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
however,  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  eeema 
to  afford  an  indication  which  narrows  the  choice. 
"M.v  people  went  down  aforetime  Into  Eypt  to  ao- 
}oum  there,  and  ibe  Assyrian  oppressed  Ibem  without 
cause"  (iii,  4).  This  indicatea  that  the  oppressor  was 
an  Aasyrian,  and  therefbre  not  of  the  1£th  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Hanetho,  in  the  epltcmes,  vaa  of 
Phteniciana,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Joeepbua, 
Apioa,  1, 14).  Among  the  names  of  kings  of  ibis  pe- 
riod in  the  royal  Turin  papyrus  (ed.  Wilkinson)  are 
tao  which  appear  to  be  Aasyrian,  ao  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  some  of  the  foteign  mleni  were 
ofthatracc.  Their  exact  date,  however,  ia  undecided. 
It  cannot  be  objected  to  the  explanation  we  have  of- 
fered that  the  title  Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings 
connected  with  the  Israeillea,  and  that  they  muM 
therefore  have  been  natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Bt  least' some  of  the  Shepherd  kings  were  Egj-p- 
tianized,  like  .Weph,  who  received  an  Egi-ptian  name, 
and  Motes,  who  was  supposed  l^y  the  daoglitera  of 
Jethro  to  I  c  in  Eg^'ptiaii  (Exod.  il,  19).  It  has  been 
urged  \ty  the  opponents  of  the  chronological  achemes 
that  place  the  Eiodoa  liefore  the  later  part  of  tbe 
fourteenth  century  B.C..  that  tlie  conquesla  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  ISlb,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties  would 
have  Involved  collisions  with  tbe  Israelites  bad  Ihey 
l>een  in  those  times  already  established  in  Paleatine, 
whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monumenta  of  Egypt 
indicate  any  such  event.  It  has  tieen  overlooked  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Bahbinical  date  of  tbe  Esodus 
that  the  absence  of  any  positive  Palestinian  names, 
except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  tbe  lists  of  peoples 
and  places  subject  to  these  I'haraoba.  and  in  the  rec- 
ords of  (beir  wars,  entirely  destroya  their  argument ; 
for  while  it  shows  that  they  did  not  conquer  PaJe»tine. 
it  makes  It  impossible  for  us  to  decide  on  Egyptian 
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rida  Ibat  of  Ifae  kingdom  of  Jndib.  The  policj  of 
IhB  Phuaohi,  u  previoiulf  ejtpUined,  ii  Cli«  key  to 
tbiif  coodact  lowardj  tb«  Isnelilea.  At  tha  ume 
tiDW.Ibe  cbancter  of  the  partkmB  of  the  Bible  relititiK 
Utbii  period  pnreate  our  being  Bare  that  tbe  E;j}'p- 
(tau  nuj  not  hive  puied  throngb  the  counlry,  and 
rroi  pnt  the  IgneliUw  to  tribate.  It  ia  illuatraCivo 
gftbe  attole  qneetion  under  coiuidentloD  that.  In  the 
not  dsnriihing  ttsTS  of  the  aole  klngdoni  of  Iiriel,  * 
Ffamah  ibonld  hare  marched  unoppoeed  into  Pales- 
liu  ud  caplnred  the  Caaaanltish  citj  Geier,  at  no 
gmX  diitaace  from  Jerasalem,  and  Uiat  thia  ahould  be 
nunlr  incideDtallj  menlionod  at  a  later  time  inatead 
•^  bdng  noticed  In  the  regular  conrae  of  tha  narrative 
<1  Siogi  l(,  15,  ley     Sse  ExoDE. 

1.  O-jfinfr  Pniod.—Vfltb  tho  18th  ityniaty.  abont 
RC  UM,  a  new  and  clearer  epoch  of  Egyptian  hiito- 
■T  beginr,  both  a>  regards  the  nnmeroiia  materials  for 
Kcovtructing  It,  and  also  ita  great  importance.  In 
ho.  tbe  hiatory  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  2Dth  dynasLea 
b  that  of  tbe  Eg^^ptian  empire.  Amoaia,  or  Ahmep, 
tba  bead  of  tho  fliet  of  these,  oretthrew  the  power  ot 
Hk  Shepherds,  and  probably  expelled  them.  No 
gnat  monument!  remain  of  the  first  Ung,  but  fVom 
Ttrieiu  inscriptions  we  arc  irairantad  In  soppoalnj; 
that  he  was  a  powarThl  king.  Daring  hla  raign  va 
Int  find  mention  of  the  borae,  and,  as  it  ia  often  colled 
In  Ihr  Shemltic  name  tit.  It  lecms  probable  that  It 
was  iotrodacad  from  Aala,  and  poesiblj  by  tbe  Shep- 
bcrd  king!.  If  to,  tbey  may  have  been  indebted  to 
Uw  stnngtb  of  their  cavalry  for  their  easy  conqueet 
ef  Egypt.  Il  is  cartuin  that,  while  other  animals  are 
fnqnently  depicted  on  the  moanmenta,  neither  in  the 
tenba  near  tbe  pyramids,  nor  at  Benl-Haasan,  is 
Ihm  any  appearance  of  tha  horse,  and  yat,  Bubae- 
qwralty,  t^gi'pt  became  tbe  great  d^t  for  theie  ani- 
nalt,  iniOmuch  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  they 
*tn  n<;ular1y  Imparted  for  him,  and  for  "all  the 
kings  of  tbe  llittitea,  and  for  tbe  kings  of  Syria;"  and 
■ten  iimial  was  Invaded  by  Sennacherib,  it  was  on 
Et^pt  that  they  were  sold  to  pal  tbeir  trust  for  chai 


a  for 


t  king 


(B.C.  cir.  H9H>,  was  auffiriBntly  powerful  to  make 
FoaqaHts  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Asia.  In  bis  time  we 
find  that  the  KRi'plians  had  adopted  the  6va  inlerci^ 
luy  darn,  as  well  as  tha  twelve  hours  of  day  and  nlRht. 
Traeairhes,  not  "arches  of  approaching  stones,"  also 
an  hand  at  Thebes,  bearing  hla  name  on  tha  bricks, 
aad  were  in  common  use  in  bis  time.  See  Arch. 
Smie  of  the  more  ancient  cbambers  in  tha  temple  of 
AmiB-ra,  or  El-Kamak,  at  llebas,  were  built  by  him. 
la  iSe  leign  of  his  successor,  Thothmos  I  (B.C.  cir, 
14>>,  lbs  arms  of  Eg:i-pt  were  carried  into  Mesopoti- 
■ia,or  the  land  of  "Nahirayn  ;"  by  some  Naharayn 
ia  identified  with  the  Nairi,  a  people  aouth-west  of 
AtBitnia.  Libya  alao  was  subject  to  hla  sway.  A 
mninnpnt  of  his  rel^  is  still  remaining  in  one  of  the 
im  obelisks  of  red  granite  wliich  he  att  op  at  El-Kar- 
aik.  or  Thebes.  Tbe  name  of  Thothmea  H  (B.C.  cir. 
iru)  is  foand  as  tiir  south  as  Mapata,  or  Gebal  Berkel, 
ia  Eihiapia.  With  him  and  his  euccessor  was  associs- 
M  a  qoeen.  Amenso  ur  Amen-numt,  who  srems  to 
kare  renived  mora  honor  than  either.  She  is  thought 
u  hare  been  a  Semiramis,  that  name,  like  Sesostris, 
pnfaalily  ileaignating  more  than  one  individual.  Queen 
.latD-ncmt  and  Tholhmea  II  and  HI  are  the  earliest 
anrreigna  of  whom  great  monuments  remain  in  the 
MpU  of  El-Kamak.  the  chief  aanctuarv  of  Thebes. 
Ththme*  III  (B.C.  cir.  1463)  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
Bsika'jle  of  lb*  Phannhi.  He  carried  hia  arms  as 
br  as  Kinevch,  and  reduced  perhaps  Babylon  also  to 
ka  away,  receivinn  a  lartce  tribute  from  Asiatic  na- 
tiMs  over  whom  ha  had  triomphad.  This  was  a  com- 
■«■  node  of  atknowlodging  tha  aupremacy  of  a  con- 
fKRw,  and  by  no  means  implied  that  the  territory 
*^aaTTendcred  lohim  ;  onthe  contran-,  he  majonlv 
Lv*  d«k«iDil  Ihs  am;/  of  the  nation,  and  that  bisyond 
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its  own  frontier.  Tbe  Punt,  a  people  of  Arabia,  the 
ShujAa,  supposed  to  be  of  Cyprai,  and  tha  Salin,  a 
people  of  the  Eaphiates  or  Tigris,  thua  confessed  tbe 
power  of  Tbotbmeat  and  the  monuments  at  Thebes 
are  rich  In  delineations  of  the  elephants  and  bears, 
camolopards  and  asses,  the  eliony,  ivory,  gold,  and  ail- 
vor  which  tbey  brought  for  tribute.  Vary  beautiful 
apecimens  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  belong  to  the 
time  of  tbia  king;  indeed  his  reign,  with  that  of 
Thothmes  II  preceding  it,  snd  those  of  Amenoph  II 
(B.C.  cir.  1416),  Thothmea  JV  (wbose  name  U  tmrne 
by  the  sphinx  at  tbe  pyramids),  snd  Amenoph  II I  fol- 
lowing it,  may  be  conaidored  aa  comprising  tho  bast 
period  of  Egyptian  art ;  all  the  earlier  time  showing  B 
gradual  improvemeat,  and  all  the  later  a  gradnal  de- 
clenaion.  In  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV  (B.C.  cir. 
1410),  according  to  Manelbo,  the  Shepherds  took  their 
final  departure.  The  Gonqaeati  of  Amenoph  III  (B.C. 
cir.  1408)  were  also  very  extensive ;  traces  of  bis  pow- 
er are  fonnd  in  various  patta  of  Ethiopia ;  he  statai  on 

riage,  that  bis  northern  boundarj  was  in  Slesopota- 
mla,  hia  southern  in  Kara  (ChoIo«?).  From  his  fea- 
tures, ha  seems  to  have  been  partly  of  Ethiopian  ori- 
gin. His  long  reign  of  nearly  forty  years  was  marked 
by  the  construction  of  mignincant  temples.  Of  these, 
the  greatest  were  two  at  Tbebea ;  one  on  the  west 
bank,  of  which  Uttla  remains  but  the  two  great  colossi 
that  stood  on  each  side  of  the  approach  to  it,  and  one 
of  which  is  known  as  the  vocal  Memnon.  He  like- 
wise bnilc,  on  tbe  opposite  bsnk,  tbe  great  temple,  now 
called  that  of  El-Ukeor,  which  Rameaes  II  afterwards 
much  enlarged.  The  tunib  of  tbia  king  yet  remains  at 
Thebea.  Eor  a  period  of  about  thirty  yeara  after  the 
roign  of  Amenopli  III,  Egj-pt  was  disturbed  by  the 
rule  of  stranger  kings,  who  abandoned  tbe  national  re- 
ligion, ond  introduced  a  pure  sun-worship.  It  la  not 
known  from  whence  tbey  came,  but  they  were  regard- 
ed by  the  Egyptians  aa  usurpers,  and  the  monuments 
of  thorn  am  defaced  or  ruined  by  those  who  oyarthrew 
them.  Sir  G.Wilkinson  supposes  that  Amenoph  III 
may  hove  belonged  to  tbeir  race ;  but,  if  so,  wo  must 
date  tha  commencement  of  thoir  rule  from  tbe  end  of 
his  reign,  as  then  began  that  change  of  the  state  re- 
ligion which  waa  tho  great  peculiarity  of  the  foreign 
domination.  How  or  when  the  sun- worshippers  were 
destroyed  or  expelled  from  Egj-pt  docs  not  ^pesr. 
Horus,  or  Harem-heb,  who  succeeded  them  (B.C.  cir. 
1B67),  was  probably  the  prince  by  whom  they  wero 
overthrown.  He  waa  a  aon  of  Amenoph  III,  and  coti- 
tinued  tha  line  of  Dioepolite  soveTei,ina.  The  records 
of  his  reign  are  not  Important ;  but  the  acolptnrea  at 
Sileilis  commemorate  a  successful  expedition  against 
tha  negroes.  Horas  was  indirectly  succeeded  by  Ra- 
meaea  I,  with  whom  substantially  commencea  the  IDth 
dynasty,  about  B.C.  1824.  H  is  tomb  at  Thebea  marks 
the  new  dynast;-,  by  being  In  a  dilTercnt  locality  ^om 
that  of  Amenoph  III,  and  being  tba  first  in  the  valley 
thenceforward  set  apart  as  the  cemetery  of  the  Theban 
kings.  After  a  short  and  nnlmportant  rclgn.  ho  was 
succeeded  by  hia  son  Sethi  I,  or  Sethoa  (B.C.  1S22). 
He  is  known  by  the  magnllicent  hypo^tyle  ball  in  the 
great  temple  of  El-Kamak,  which  be  biiilt,  and  on  tbe 
niiiside  of  the  north  wall  of  which  arc  sculptured  the 
achievements  of  his  arms.  Hia  tomb,  cruelly  defaced 
by  tnvellen',  is  the  moat  beautiful  in  tbe  Valley  of 
the  KluKS.  and  sbowa  that  bis  reign  must  have  bean  a 
Ion;*  one,  as  tba  sepulchre  of  an  Egj'ptian  king  was 
commenced  al>out  the  lima  of  his  accession,  and  thus 
indicated  tha  length  of  bis  reign.  He  conquered  the 
Khtia,  or  Hlttltes,  and  took  their  stronghold  Keteab. 
variously  held  to  be  at  or  near  Emeso,  on  or  near  tha 
Orontes.  or  Kadesb,  or  e\-en  Aabtarotb.  His  son  Ra- 
mese*  II,  who  was  probably  for  some  time  associated 
with  him  in  the  throne,  became  tha  moat  Illustrious 
of  tha  ancient  kings  of  Egipt  (B.C.  cir.  1S07).  If  he 
did  net  exceed  all  others  in  fbtoign  conquests^  he 
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ta  outahona  them  in  the  gnmledr  aod  bewity  of  ithc 
Mmplea  with  which  be  adorned  Eis^pt  and  Mnbia. 
His  chief  mnpalgn,  u  recorded  on  his  nomemaa 

monnnieDta,  iru  againBt  the  A'Aefa  or  HittltM,  and  a 
great  coafederacj  tbej  had  formed.  He  de&ialed 
their  nrmj,  captured  Keteah,  and  forced  them  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  him,  thangh  thla  laat  object  doea 
Dot  seem  to  lisvc  been  immediately  attained.  It  ia  ha 
who  is  generall)-  Intended  bj  the  Seaoatria  of  claaaic 

called  the  Meninoninm,  bat  properly  the  Rameaeum 
ofEl-Kurneli,  on  tbfl  weaUm  Innk  of  the  Nile,  one  of 
the  mo«t  beantiful  of  Eioptian  monumentt,  and  a 
great  part  orthut  of  El-Ukaor,  on  the  oppoaite  bank, 
aa  well  oa  additiona  to  that  of  El-Kanuk.  Tbniu^h- 
out  Ejp'pt  and  Nnbia  are  liitailar  memoriale  of  the 
power  of  Rameaee  11,  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  cf 
wblcb  ia  the  great  rock-temple  of  Abn-Slmbei,  not  far 
nonb  of  the  aecoDd  cataract.  Tbe  temple  otPtsh,  at 
Uemphia,  was  alao  adorned  by  this  Pharaob,  and  ito 
sit«  ia  chiefly  marked  by  a  very  beautiful  cdIosmI 
atalUB  of  him,  fallen  on  its  face  and  partly  mutilated 
tbrouKh  modem  vandaliam.  He  waa  aucceeded  by  bin 
ran  Hcneptah,  who  ia  anppoaed  by  tbe  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  dale  of  the  Eiodua  to  bavo  been  the  Pha- 
raob in  whoae  time  the  Ernelilea  went  out.  The  mon- 
amenta  tell  na  little  of  him  or  of  bla  aucccasor,  which 
latUr  waa  followed  by  bla  Bon  Kameaea  III,  perhapa 
tbe  bead  of  the  2flth  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  1300).  With 
this  aovereign  the  glwica  of  the  Tbeban  line  revived, 
nnd  a  aeriea  of  great  victoriea  by  land  end  aea  raited 
Kgvpt  to  tbe  place  which  it  had  held  under  Rameiee 
II.'  He  built  tbe  temple  of  Medinct-Habi),  on  the 
western  bank  at  Thebes,  the  walls  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  scenes  representing  hla  exploits.  1  he  most 
remarkable  of  the  sculptures  commemorating  them 
represents  a  naval  lictory  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  gain- 
id  by  the  Egi'ptian  fleet  over  that  of  the  ToUari, 
probably  tbe  Cariann,  and  SAairdaiia  (Khairetana), 
>r  Cretans.  Other  Shaitetana,  whom  Mr.  Poole  Ukea 
to  correspond  to  tbe  Cheretbim  of  Scripture,  served  in 
the  Egyptian  forces.  This  king  also  subdued  the  Ft- 
Utatu,  or  Philiatines,  and  the  Hfbu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim, 
to  the  west  of  E^ypt.  Several  kint'a  bearing  the  name 
of  Rameses  succeeded  Rameres  II,  but  their  tombs 
alone  remain.  Under  them  the  power  of  Egj'pl  evi- 
dently declined,  and  towaida  the  close  of  tbe  dynasty 
the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anaicby,  tbe 
high-priesta  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power  at 
Tbebes,  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dyna<ly,  the  21st,  oiisen 
St  Tanbi.  Of  these,  however,  but  few'  records  '  amain. 
With  the  succeeding  dynasty  occurs  the  first  defi- 
nite point  of  connection  lirtween  the  monumental  and 
the  scriptural  history  of  Egypt.  The  ill  feelings 
which  the  peculiar  circumstance^  connected  with  tbe 
exode  from  Egypt  had  occeiicmed  served  to  keep  the 
laraelitea  and  the  Egyptians  strangers,  if  not  enemies, 
one  to  anotber  during  tbe  lapse  of  centuries,  till  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  (1  Kings  lii,  vi), 
1»,  »i)  friendly  relations  again  spring  up  between  the 
two  countries.  Solomon  marries  tbe  daughter  of 
Phanoh,  wlio  bums  the  city  of  Geier,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  must  have  been  master  of  Lower  E^pt 
(B.C.  cir.  1010).  "And  Solomon  bad  horses  brought 
ont  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam:"  sis  hundred  shekels 
waa  the  price  of  a  chariot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
the  price  of  a  hone.  Probably  the  Eijyptian  princess 
who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a  king 
of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  a 
king  of  thia  age  that  "  Hadad,  belngyet  a  little  child," 
fled  IVom  the  elangbter  of  the  Edomiles  by  David,  and 
took  refuge,  together  with  "certain  Edomites  of  bis 
ftther's servants,"  atthecourtof  Pharaoh,  who  "gave 
him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of 
Tafapenes  the  queen"  (I  Kings  xi,  17-19),  B.C.  cir. 
lOlO-lOflO.  The  23d  dynasty  was  of  Bubanlte  liinfrs : 
the  name  of  one  of  them  has  been  found  among  tbe 
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aenlptuted  retnaina  of  the  temples  of  Bnbaatia ;  they 
were  probably  not  of  unmixed  Egyptian  origin,  and 
maj'  have  been  partly  of  Aaayrian  or  Babylonian  race. 
The  i!»t  king  wsa  Sheshonk  I  (B.C.  cir.  990),  the  con. 
temporary  of  Solomon,  and  in  his  reign  it  waa  that 
"Jeroboam  arose  and  fied  into  Egypt  unto  Sbiahak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  waa  in  Egypt  until  the  death  of 
Solomon"  (1  Kings  xi,  40),  B.C.  978.  In  the  5tb  year 
of  Reboboam,  B.C.  969,  Sbeahonk  invaded  Judna  with 
an  amiy  of  which  it  ia  aaid  "the  people  were  without 
number  that  came  with  him  out  of  Ee'pt,  the  Lubims, 
tbe  Sukkltms,  and  the  Ethiopians;"  end  that, having 
taken  the  "fenced  cidei"  of  Judah,  ha  "came  up 
against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the  treasures  of  tbe 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treaaures  of  the  king'a 
honse,"  and  "the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had 
made"  (i  Chron.  xii).  "Tbe  record  of  this  cam- 
paijrn,"  saya  Sir  G. Wilklnaon,  "which  still  remaina 
on  tho  outaide  of  the  south  wall  of  tbe  great  temple  of 
Kamak,  beara  an  additional  interest  from  the  name  of 
Yuda-MtlclU  (kingdom  of  Judah),  first  discovered  by 
ChampoUion  in  the  long  list  of  captured  district!  end 
towns  put  up  by  Sbeshouk  to  conioicmorate  hia  auc- 
cess."  Perhaps  it  waa  by  Jeroboam's  advice  that  he 
thus  attacked  judah.  It  ia  doubtful,  however,  wheth- 
er Jftoboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  aa  well  aa 
Rehoboam.  See  Shishak.  The  next  king,  Otorkon 
I,  is  supposed  bv  some  to  hare  been  the  Zerah  whom 
'  Aaa  defeated  (2  Chron.  xiv,  9]  t  and  in  that  view,  as 
the  army  that  Zerah  led  can  only  have  leen  that  of 
Egypt,  his  overthrow  vill  explain  the  decline  of  the 

a  king  of  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  See  ZnRAtt.  Of  the  other 
king*  of  (his  dynasty  we  know  scarcely  more  than  the 
names.  It  waa  followed  by  the  ISd  dynasty  of  Tanite 
kings,  eo  called  from  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture. 
They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  aime  race  aa  their 
predecessora.  Boccboris  the  Wise,  a  SalU,  celebrated 
as  a  lawgiver,  was  the  only  king  of  the  !4lh  dvnastv 
(B-C.  cir.  ;S4).  He  la  raid  to  have  l>een  burned  alive 
by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian,  the  fint  king  of  the  SSth  or 
Ethiopian  dynasty.  E|.-ypt  therefore  makes  no  figure 
in  Asiatic  birtorf-  during  the  93d  and  a4th  dynaatiea; 
under  the  SSth  it  regained,  in  pert  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  waa  a  foreign  line,  the  warlike 
aovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  repel  tbe 
onward  stride  of  Assyria.  It  ia  not  certain  which  of 
the  Sahacos — Sbebake,  or  his  successor  Shebateke — 
corresponded  to  the  So  orSeva  of  the  Bible,  who  made 
a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  which,  as  it  involved  a  rcfuul 
of  hia  tribute  to  Sbalmaneser,  caused  the  taking  of 
Samaria,  and  the  captivity  of  tbe  tea  tribes.  See  So. 
The  last  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Tirhakah.  cr  Tth- 
rak  (B.C.  G90),  who,  probably  while  yet  rulinc  over 
Ethiopia  or  Upper  E^pt  only,  advanced  against  Sen- 
nacberib  to  support  Heieklab,  king  of  Judah,  B.C. 
719,  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  met  the  Assyrian 
army,  but  it  seems  certain  Uiat  its  miraculous  deatra<^ 
tion  ocenrred  before  any  engagement  had  been  fongfat 
lietween  tbe  rival  forces.  Perhaps  Tirbakak  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  restore  the  supremacy 
nf  Egi'pt  weet  of  the  Euphrates.  See  Tibhakah. 
With  him  the  95th  dynoaty  closed.  It  waa  succeeded 
by  the  96th,  of  Salte  or  native  kings.  The  firat  aover- 
eign of  importance  waa  Psammetichus,  or  Prametik  I 
(B.C.  664),  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  previ- 
oualy  been  one  of  a  dodecarthy  which  had  mled 
Egypt.  Rawllnson  liada  in  Assyrian  history  traces 
of  a  dodeosrchy  before  Psammetichus.  This  portton 
of  tbe  history  la  obscure.  Psammetichus  carried  oa  a 
war  in  Palestine,  and  la  said  to  have  taken  Aihdod,  or 
Aiotus,  i.  e.,  according  to  Wilklnaon,  Sitdid,  "the 
strong,"  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  yean  (Herod,  ii, 
157  :  see  Rawllnson  in  loc.  II,  Kf).  It  wia  probably 
held  by  an  Assyrian  garrifon,  for  a  Tartan,  or  gen- 


jnctiieg  century  (In.  xx).  PuTnrnetichna  iras  soc- 
(tcdad  17  hii  un  Neku,  the  I'hinuh-Nacbo  of  Scrip- 
on,  B.C.  610.  In  bia  Srat  ;(<«r  he  advanoi]  to  F>t- 
■tiiH,  mucbidg  alodic  the  >Ba4oaat  on  hli  way  to 
Cueh.-nibb  on  the  Eu|)lmt«,  and  wu  met  tiy  Josiali, 
Out  >.(  Judah,  whom  be  slew  at  Klesldde,  II.C.  GOS. 
Tba  mnoutnnce  of  the  EKyptien  king  on  thia  occi' 
■n  i>  very  iltiutrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaolia 
b  the  Eut  (2  ChroD.  iixv,  ll),  so  \aa  than  in  his 
bgkat  eonduct  after  tba  defeat  and  death  oftlie  king 
jfJadah.  Keku  vaa  probably  f  a ccesafal  in  bb  enter- 
liriK,  aad  on  hi«  return  deposed  Jeli 
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a  blow  at 


ndy  wished  by  thu  expedition  la 
fidbng  power  of  the  Auyrians,  wboae  capital  was 
tbiitSy  after  taken  by  the  combined  ron:ea  of  the  Bab- 
rleniaiij  anil  Medea.  The  army,  however,  wbich  was 
■tatiaiiH)  on  the  Enphntra  by  Nekn  Diet  with  a  signal 
dHitcf  three  vsan  afterward),  lieing  roated  by  Nebu- 
ckailanzar  at' Carchemish  (Jar.  xlvi,  ?).  The  king 
af  Bahvlnn  aepms  to  hav«  fallowed  Dp  his  succet^a,  at 
n  ire'lDld  (3  Kingi  xxir,  ?)  that "  the  king  of  E^ypt 
ataf  notai^n  any  mom  out  of  his  land,  for  the  kini; 
ef  Babylon  had  t«ken  rrom  the  river  of  Egypt  unio  the 
rim  Eaphratee  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of 
£(Tpt-"  Nekn  either  commenced  a  canal  to  connect 
the  Nile  and  the  Kni  Sea,  or  else  Btteinpted  to  closr 
m  pnTioiuly  cut  hy  Kamesea  II ;  in  either  case  the 
wsrk  waa  not  completed.  See  Neciio.  The  aecond 
raeaMorot  Neku  was  the  next  sorereiin)  of  note,  Ru- 
akpnb,  or  Vaphrah,  called  I'liaraob-Hopblm  In  the 
Bible,  and  by  llerodotua  Aprice.  He  took  Gaii  and 
SUga,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Tyre  in  a  aea-figbL 
He  abio  wor>ted  the  Cyprians.  Huvias;  thus  restored 
the  pawer  of  Egypt,  he  sncrored  Zedektah,  king  of  Jn- 
dah,  and  wbra  Jeroaalem  waa  besieged,  obliged  the 
Ctuldaans  to  retire  |Jer.  xsivii,  &.  7, 11).  He  was 
ee  elated  by  theae  siuceasn  that  he  thought  "not  even 
tgodrootd  overthrow  him."  In  Ezek.  xxli,  S,  he  Is 
tbeuKht  to  be  calleii  "the  great  dragon  (i.  e.  croco- 
4ilt>)thit  lletbinthemidatofhiarivers,  which  hath 

aiTielf."  At  Uat,  however,  AmosiJ,  or  Ahmes  II, 
vba  hid  been  emwned  in  a  military  revolt,  took  him 
((isner  and  atrangied  him  (B.C.  5G9),  so  that  the 
ward)  of  Jeremiah  were  fulfiUeil:  ••  I  will  give  Phn- 
nob-llopbra.  king  of  Egj-pt.  into  the  band  of  his  ene- 
nia>.  and  into  tba  hand  of  them  tliat  aeek  hu  life" 
(Jcr.  ilir,  30).  Thero  seems  little  doubt  that  at  the 
tisH  of  thb  rebellion,  and  proliallr  in  conjunction 
with  tlie  advance  of  Amoais,  Eg^'pt'was  invaded  and 
teolated  by  Kebnchadnezz:ir.  See  HoPHR*.  The 
leasrliable  propheciea,  however,  In  Etck.  xxlx-xxxi 
Mf  refer  for  tba  meet  part  to  the  invasion  of  Camby. 
■fa,  and  alio  to  the  rsvoltof  Inaiiu  under  Artaxerxee. 
Amteis,  the  suceeesor  of  Apriei,  reigned  nearly  dfly 
ytir^  aiid,  taking  advantugo  of  the  wejhneas  and 
Ml  of  Babylon,  he  sninewbat  ifctnred  the  weight  of 
Eppt  in  the  East.  But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was 
tsfnite  eran  more  terrible  t.T  his  honae  than  Baby. 
lua  bad  been  to  the  house  of  Psanimetichuii.  He  was 
■■ceeeded  tir  his  son  Paammenltus,  held  to  lie  the  Paa- 
Bttik  III  of  the  monuments,  B.C.  63a.  Shortly  after 
kk  acrauioR  this  king  wu  atticked  l>y  Csmbysen, 
■U  took  Peluaiiim,  or  "  Sin,  the  plreni,rt'h  of  £1^7*," 
ni  tlemphii^  sod  aubarquentlf  put  PsammsnltBa  to 
faBth_Wiik  Cnnl-ywa  (B.i;.'  5-'i"i)  began  the  2;ih 
<nutT  of  Persians,  and  Z^pt  lieeame  a  Perebn 
pi«Tin«,  (jovemeil  bv  a  Mtr;ip.  The  eonduct  of  Dfl- 
•m  Hystai^  (B.C.  S31)  lo  the  E^ptians  waa  ftivor- 

■Uitknal  sculpiurta.  Tin  laree  temple  in  the  Great 
Ooia  wu  principally  built  by  bim.  and  in  it  la  found 
Ms  aame.  with  the  same  honorary  titles  aa  the  ancient 
tinp.  Brfbre  the  death  of  Dariua,  however,  the 
tgyrtiloa  rebelled,  bnt  were  again  sobdiwd  by  Xerxea 
(B.C.  Ci),  who  madt  his  l^otber  Acbwmoiiei  governor 
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of  the  conntry.  Under  Artazerxea  Longlmanua  thBj 
a^in  revolted,  aa  eliovs  referred  to,  and  in  the  lOth 
year  of  Ddriua  Kothus  contrived  to  Uirow  off  the  Per^ 
sian  voke,  when  Amyrtaus  tbe  Salte  lieeatae  the  sola 
king' of  the  3eth  dynasty  (B.C.  *li).  After  having 
ruled  six  years,  he  was  SDCCoeded  by  the  first  king  of 
tbe  SOth  or  Mendesian  dynasty.  Uf  the  four  klnga 
comprising  it  liUle  is  known,  and  the  datas  are  ancer. 
tain.  It  waa  followed  by  the  last,  or  SOtta  dynasty  of 
Seliennyte  kings.  The  Rtet  of  tliese  was  Nectanebo, 
or  NektJisr.heb(B.C.S8;),wha  successfully  defend. 
ed  his  country  againat  the  Persians,  bad  leisDre  to 
adorn  the  temples,  and  was  probably  the  last  Pharaoh 
who  erectc^d  un  ob«lisk.  Hi*  son  Teoe,  ur  Tscho*, 
was  (be  victim  of  a  revolt,  from  which  he  took  refuge 
in  tbe  Persian  court,  where  he  died,  while  his  nephew 
Nectanebo  I),  or  NektHieb.  ascended  the  throne  as 
the  last  native  kinj;  of  Egypt  (B.C.  S61).  For  «ome 
time  he  successfully  opposed  tbe  Perslani,  but  eventu- 
ally suecunibed  to  Arluierxea  Ochus,  about  B.C.  313, 
wlien  K^TPt  o"^  more  became  a  Persian  province. 
"Fnm  tiiat  time  till  our  own  day,"  says  Mr.  Poole, 
"a  period  of  twenty-two  centuries,  no  native  ruler  haa 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  striking  fulfllment  of 
the  prophecy,  'There  shall  lie  no  more  ■  prince  of  tba 
land  of  Egypt'  (E»ek.  ixx,  ]S>." 

Egypt  was  gOT.med  by  a  Persian  wtrap  till  Persia 
itaeif  was  conquered  ivy'Alexundor  the  Groat,  B.C. 
ass.  When  Alexander's  urmy  occupied  Memphis, 
the  numerous  Greeks  who  had  settled  In  Loner  Egypt 
found  themselves  the  ruling  cUsa.  Egypt  became  at 
once  a  Greek  kingdom,  and  Alexander  showed  his 
wisdom  In  the  regulations  )iy  which  be  guarded  the 
prrjudlcea  and  religion  of  the  Egyptbna,  who  vem 
henceforth  to  lie  treated  aa  inferiors,  and  forlridden  to 
carry  arma.  He  founded  Alexandria  as  the  Greek 
capital.  On  liia  death,  his  lieutenant  Ptolemy  nude 
himself  king  of  Egypt,  being  the  first  of  a  race  of 
monarcha  who  governed  for  300  years,  and  made  it 
the  second  chief  kingdom  in  the  world,  till  it  aunk  uu 
der  its  own  luxuries  and  vices  and  the  rising  power 
of  Rome.  The  Ptolemies  (bunded  a  large  public  U. 
bnry  and  s  niBsenm  of  learned  men.     "  " 


After  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Egyptiin  Ptolrmlea 
were  fbr  a  long  while  (from  B.C.  301  to  about  180) 
masters  of  Palestine,  and  during  thbi  period  Eg}'pt  be- 
came as  of  old  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Jews,  to  whom 
many  favors  and  privilegea  were  conceded.  This  shel- 
ter senms  not  to  have  been  for  ages  withdrawn  (Hatt, 
ii,  18).  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  were  held 
in  esteem  by  the  Egyptians  (Philo.e.  ApioH,  ii,  p.  &!1). 
Indeed,  It  was  from  an  Egyptian,  Manetho  (B.C.  300), 
that  tbe  moat  defkmabnr}-  misrepresentations  of  Jewish 
history  were  given  to  the  wciild  ;  and,  in  the  days  nf 
Augustus,  Chvremon  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
Jewish  people  appear  deepicalle  (Josephus,  Apion,  i, 
32;  cDmp.Creuier,Con.ifm>d.l.!70).    SeePTOLBNT. 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Oniaa,  whoaa 
father,  the  third  higb-priest  of  that  name,  had  beea 
mordered,  fled  into  Eirypt,  and  rose  into  hli^h  favor 
with  the  kin;;  and  Cleopatra  his  queen.  The  high- 
prieathnud  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  lielonged 
of  right  to  hla  family,  having  passed  from  it  to  the 
family  of  the  Maccaliee«.  by  the  nomination  of  Jona- 
than to  this  office  (B.C.  153),  Onios  used  bia  influence 
with  the  court  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
ple and  ritual  in  Egypt  which  should  detach  the  Jewn 
who  lived  there  from  their  connection  with  the  Tem- 
ple at  Jeusalem.  The  king  complied  with  the  re- 
quest. To  iMoncile  tbe  E){yption  Jews  to  a  second 
temple,  Onias  alleged  lea.  xlx,  18. 19.  He  chose  for 
the  purpose  a  ruined  temple  of  Buliastia,  at  Leontopo- 
lis.  In  tbe  Heliopoiiton  nome,  one  hundred  and  Bllj 
stadia  from  Memphis,  which  place  be  converted  into  a 
sort  of  miniature  Jerusalem  (Josephos,  >r<tr,  i,  1).  erect- 
ing an  altar  In  iraitatiop  of  that  in  the  Tem^e,  and 
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tonttltutiDg  Iiinuelf  bigb-prieat.  The  king  gnnted  I  hU  domlnioiiB  to  a  nnk  with  dvillisd  natioDi  in  art*, 
•  tract  of  bind  Btound  the  temple  for  the  muDtenance  coDnnerce,  and  industry.  The  worki  of  lotsmal  im- 
of  tlie  vorsbip,  and  it  remained  in  cxiil«nce  till  da-  ,  provement  which  he  uDdeMmk,  the  eiteniive  rnauo- 
Mnyed  by  Veapa^n  (JowpbnB,  Ant.  xlii,  3;  u,  9j  '  ((ctoriea  he  estabUahed,  and  tlia  encoiirajtenwDt  ha 
War,  vii,  11).  The  district  in  which  this  temple  ataod  '  gave  to  literarj-  inititutloiia,  baie  done  much  to  cbang* 
e  Iwen,  after  Alexandria,  the  chief  eeat    tlie  political,  if  not  the  moial  lapect  of  EgypL      Hli 


of  tho  JevB  in  H(^pt,  and  whicb,  from  tbo  name 
founder,  wia  called  'Oviov  X'^P"  (Joaophaa,  AnI, 
8;  Hclon'a  Filgrim.  p.  BZB).  See  Osus,  City  < 
Under  tbese  Alexandrian  kinga  Che  native  I 
tians  Btill  continued  building  their  gnnd  and  ma 
temples,  nearly  in  the  Btyle  of  thoBi ' 


sncceaaora  have  carried  out  hi*  enlightened  views  b_ 
eatabliablng  railcoada  and  opening  out  canals,  which, 
while  tbey  incresse  the  commerce  of  Ibe  couiita7, 
greatly  facilitate  communication  with  India  by  what 
1b  called  tbs  overland  route — by  the  Hedllerranean, 
inga   Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  to  Bombay.    See  H'Col- 


Qf  Thebes  and  Sals.     The  temples  in  tbe  ialand  of  I  loch'B  Caw«cer,a 
Pblln,  in  the  Gnat  Oasia,  at  Latopolio,  at  Omboa,  at       For  the  hlatoty  of  Chriatianlty  in  Egypt,  see  Eottt, 
Dendera,  and  M  Thebea,  prove  that  the  Ptoieroiea  had    CuRISTIAH. 

not  wholly  cnuhed  the  leal  and  energy  of  the  Egyp-  XXII.  ifomaunlal  Loa^titM. — Of  the  lowna  on  tbe 
tians.  An  Egyptian  phalanx  had  been  fanned,  aimed  northern  coast  tbe  most  weatem  ia  Alexandria  or  El- 
d  disciplined  like  tbs  Greelis.    These  soldiers  re-   Iskenderiyeh,  founded  B.C.  332  by  Alexander   tbe 


belled  aoaucceaafutly  against  Eplpbai  . 
Thebes  rebelled  ogalnat  Sotei  II,  but  wai  ao  cniahed 
that  it  never  again  held  rank  among  cities.  But 
while  the  Alexandrians  were  keeping  down  tbe  Egyp- 
tians, they  were  tbemaelvea  ainking  under  the  Ro- 
mane.  Epiphanca  aaked  for  Roman  help ;  hla  two 
■ona  appealed  Co  the  senate  to  settle  their  quarrels  and 
guard  the  kingdom  tnna  Syriaa  invasion.  Alexander 
II  was  placed  on  tlie  ttirone  by  tbe  Bonvana,  and  Au- 
letesweatlo  Rome  to  ask  forbrlp  against  hbi  inbjecta. 
Lastly,  the  beautiful  Cleopatra,  the  diagnce  of  her 
coaatry  and  the  firebrand  of  the  repabllc.  maintained 
her  power  by  surrendering  her  person,  first  Co  Julius 
Caeaar,  and  then  to  Hark  Antony.  On  tbe  defeat  of 
Mark  Antony  by  Augnatua,  B.C.  SO,  Egypt  became  a 

Kith  jealoas  suspicion.  It  was  still  s  Greek  state, 
and  Ale:tandria  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  learning 

Ceaar'a  soldier*,  bad  been  replaced  by  that  from  Per- 
gamaa.  The  Egyptians  yet  conCinued  building  tem- 
ples and  covering  them  with  hieroglyphics  as  of  old  ; 
bat  on  Iho  spread  of  ChriaCianity  tho  old  superatiCiDna 
lost  tbsir  sway,  tbe  snimsls  were  no  longer  worship- 
ped, and  we  find  few  hieroglypbical  inacriptiona  after 
the  reign  of  Commodus.  On  the  divialnn  of  the  Bo- 
mon  empii«,A.D,  337,  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Con- 
aUntinople.  See  Smith's  Dirl.  n/  Claf.  Gtogr.  a.  v. 
figyptn*- 

Ever  since  its  first  occupancy  by  the  Romans  Egypt 
has  ceaaed  to  be  an  independent  atate,  and  its  history 
is  Incorporated  wltb  that  of  Its  different  conquerora 
and  possessore.  In  A.D.  G18  It  f^U  under  the  power 
of  the  Fenians,  but  in  040  it  was  transferred  to  Ibe 
Saraccna  by  tbo  victorioua  Amru,  general  of  the  caliph 
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1171,  when  the  Turcomans  expelled  the 
agiiin  were  in  their  turn  expelled  in  1260  liy  tho  Mam- 
elukes. The  latter  raised  to  the  throne  one  of  their 
own  chiefs  with  the  title  of  aoltan,  and  this  new  dy- 
nasty reigned  over  Egi-pt  till  1617.  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  toUlly  defeated,  and  the  \iH  of  their  auIUns 
put  to  deatli  by  (he  Turkish  sultan  Selim.  This  prince 
estalilisbed  the  government  of  Eg<'pt  in  twenty.four 
beys,  whose  autherity  he  sulijecced  to  a  council  of 
regency,  supported  by  an  immense  ftandinif  army. 
The  conqueror  did  not,  however,  entirely  auppresa  the 
Uameluke  government,  who  continued  to  lie  "the  pow- 
er behind  the  throne"  nntil  their  maasacre  in  1611, 
which  made  the  pacha  virtually  independent  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Gnat  and  npid  changes  have  Uken 
place  in  this  interesting  country  within  the  lost  filly 
years.  The  campaign  of  the  French  army  In  1800, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  subdue  £g}'pli  ■"^  ■<>  '^ 
cure  to  the  French  an  important  share  of  the  Elasl  In- 
dia trade,  though  it  resulted  uneuccessfully,  was  at- 
tended with  important  conscf|Ucncea  to  the  inlcreata 
of  science  and  learning.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  late 
viceroy,  though  a  perfect  despot,  did  much  to  elevate 


Great,  who  gave  it  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  chlamys 
or  mantle.  Proceeding  eoitward,  tbe  first  place  of  im- 
portance is  Er-Rosfaid,  or  Rosetta,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  branch  of  the  Nile  named  after  this  town.  In  •■- 
cending  the  Rosetta  branch  the  first  spot  of  interest  ii 
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ed  by  lofty  mounds  and  the  remains  of  nuusive  watU 
of  crude  brick.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  citiea  of 
E«ypt,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  kings  of  the  SGtfa  dy- 
nasty. The  goddess  Keltli,  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  Athene,  was  the  local  divinity,  and  in  her  honor  an 
annual  festival  was  held  at  Snla,  to  which  pilgrima  re* 
sorted  from  all  parts  of  E(!7'[it.  On  the  eastern  aida 
of  the  other  branch  of  tlie  Kile,  to  which  il  gives  its 
name,  stands  the  town  Dimyat,  or  Damiotta,  a  stronK 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  then  regarded 
as  the  key  of  Egypt  It  has  now  about  28,000  inbab- 
Itanta.  To  the  eastward  of  Damietta  is  the  site  of 
Peluslum,  tho  Sin  of  Scripture,  snd  the  ancient  hey  of 
Egypt,  towards  Palestine.  Ko  important  remaina  have 
been  found  here.  Between  Chis  siCe  and  Che  DsmietU 
liranch  are  tbe  monnda  of  Tanif ,  or  Zoan,  the  famoaa 
Avaris  of  the  Shepherds,  with  considerable  reuialoa  of 
the  great  temple,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  an 
several  fiillen  obelisks,  some  of  them  broken.  Thia 
temple  was  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  ]2tb  dyaaaty, 
and  was  beautified  by  Ramescs  II.  Tania  was  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  tbe  TaniUc  bnnch  of  the  Kile,  now 
called  the  canal  of  El-Mo!i.  A  little  south  of  the 
modern  point  of  the  Delta,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  Is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  On,  mark- 
ed by  a  solitary  obelisk,  and  tbe  ruins  of  a  massive 
brick  wall.  The  obeUsk  bears  the  name  of  OsirUBcn 
I,  Che  head  of  the  ISth  dynsetv.  At  a  abort  disUnce 
south  of  Heliopolla  sUnds  the  modern  capital,  Cairo,  or 
F,l-Kahireh.  The  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  founded 
by  Slonos,  stood  on  tbe  weBiem  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  ten  miles  above  Cairo.  The  kings  and  peoplo 
who  dwelt  there  cbose  the  nearest  part  of  the  desert  aa 
their  burial-place,  and  built  Comba  on  ita  rocky  edg« 
or  excavated  them  in  iu  sides.  The  king*  falaed 
pyramids,  round  which  their  aultjects  were  buried  in 
amaller  aepulchrea.  The  site  of  Memphii  is  marked 
by  mounds  in  the  cultivated  IncL  A  few  blocks  of 
atone  and  a  fine  colossus  of  Rameres  11  are  all  that  re- 
maina of  the  great  temple  of  Ptah,  the  local  deity. 


I  460  ft.  D  in.,  and 
its  present  base  74G  ft.  It  is  about  SO  ft.  lower  than  it . 
was  originally,  mnch  of  the  exterior  having  teen  worn 
olT  by  age  and  man's  vio'ence.  Like  all  the  other 
pyramids,  it  bees  tbe  cardinal  points.  The  surface 
presents  a  series  of  great  steps,  though  when  first  bnilt 
it  was  cased,  and  rmoolh,  and  pollabed.  The  platform 
on  the  summit  is  about  SS  ft,  square.  The  pyramid  is 
almost  entirely  solid,  containing  only  a  lew  chambers, 
BO  small  OS  not  to  be  worUiy  ofconsidcntiini  Inoakti* 
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btu«  Ht  eaOaOm.  It  vu  bnilt  by  Khuh  (Cheop), 
■r  SbaTi  (Snphii).  Tba  Mcond  pynmid  etsnda  U  ■ 
tbiKt  diaUBce  MHttb-weM  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  is 
HtrfmK^uullerdinwiuioiu.  It  it  cfaicSy  remaik- 
lUi  fiv  a  great  part  of  ita  caalng  haviitK  been  pre- 
•entd.  ItwubaUtbyKbafraDiSbafnCCtieptiren), 
«  Umg  of  tbe  laicfl  period.  Tbe  third  pyramid  ia 
ncbuoiller  than  either  of  tbe  other  t«o,tboughit  is 
(cotractid  iD  a  more  coatly  manner.  It  wag  built  by 
Xn*rinsi  or  Uencherea,  the  fourth  raler  of  the  4th 
iljDiitT.  Near  the  three  pyramid!  are  >ix  amalUr 
<]»;  tfaneofthein  are  nsar  the  east  aide  of  the  great 
pynmid,  aod  three  on  the  soath  aide  of  the  tliird  pyr- 
uaid.  They  are  ropposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  near 
icLiliTa  of  the  kings  who  founded  the  great  pyramid. 
Tg  the  cut  etthe  MCvnd  pyramid  ia  tbe  great  aphinit, 
Ug  ftd  in  length,  hewn  out  of  a  natural  eminence  in 
tkc  foUd  rock,  Bome  defect*  of  which  are  mppiJed  by  a 
fvtiil  itone  caaing,  the  legs  being  likewiie  added. 
Sn  PtmAXtiA. 

Ib  Ihr  tract  between  tbe  pyrsinid*  of  Satkirah  and 
Abir-Sjr  (ntheremaiuaofthe  Senpenm.  and  tbe  buria!- 
place  vf  the  bnlla  Apia,  both  discovered  by  H.  Mariettc. 


TVj« 


d  by  a  yreai  wall,  hi 


Hcted.  for  the  Serapemn  waa  the  temple  of  Apii.  The 
Bakti  a  great  aabtamnaan  gallery,  whence  smalier 
;aMagei  branch  oB,  and  containe  many  sarcophagi  in 
>Iie4i  the  bnlli  were  entombed.  Serapia  was  a  form 
•f  Owi^his  name  being  Oair-hapi,  orO»iris  Apis.  In 
■Heading  the  river  we  arrive  at  the  ancient  Ahnaa, 
Hppoaed  by  aome  to  be  the  Hanes  of  Isaiah,  and  about 
liny  nilca  above  Cairo,  at  Beni-Suweif,  the  port  of 
the  pniince  of  tbe  Feyum.  Id  thia  province  are 
Rppaaed  to  be  the  remains  of  tbe  famous  Labyrinth 
d  Hotia,  probably  Amen-em-ba  III,  and  not  far  o<T, 
>tK,  Bay  be  traced  the  lite  of  the  Lake  Misrii,  near 

hr  Motioet  el-FeyOm.  The  nest  objects  of  peculiar 
iatt^ot  an  the  gitxtoes  of  Eteni-llassan,  which  are 

>W.  Bn  are  Ibund  two  colainn«  gfao  order  which 
u  IvlieTed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  Doric.  On  the 
«llf  of  the  tombs  are  depicted  acenea  of  bunting, 
UiBf,  agricnlttire.  etc.  There  Is  aim  an  interesting 
RpnHDlationoflhe  arrival  of  certain  foreigne  s,  sup- 
farf  to  be  JoHpha  brstbren— at  laist  illustrative  of 
lint  arrival.  In  tbo  town  of  Atyiil,  higher  up  the  riv- 
'':■•'«  the  representative  of  tbe  ancient  Lycopoiis. 
[|»>i  11  important  place  3S00  years  ago,  and  bis  thui 
■nlired  Thebes  and  Uempbii,  Taoii  and  Pelusium. 


Further  on,  a  few  mile*  south-west  of  Glrga,  on  the 
border  of  the  Libyan  desert,  is  tbe  ait«  of  tbe  aacred 
city  of  Abydus,  a  reputed  burial-place  of  Osiris,  near 
which,  also,  must  have  l>een  ritual«d  the  veiy  ancient 
city  of  This,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  1st  and  5d  <^y• 
nasties.  About  forty  miles  from  Abydus,  though  near- 
ly in  the  same  latitude,  is  tlie  village  of  Denderah,  (a- 
moue  for  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Athor,  the  Egyp. 
tian  Venus,  who  presided  over  the  town  of  Tcntyra.tba 
capital  of  the  Tentyrite  nome.  Thia  temple  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  eatlierCessars,  and  the  names  of  the  last 
Cleopatra,  and  CsEsarion  her  son,  are  found  in  iL  See 
Denuebah. 

Aliont  twenty  miles  still  higher  up  the  Nile  than 
Dendcraii,  and  on  the  woalem  twnh,  are  the  ruins 
of  Thebea,  the  No-Amon  of  tbe  Bible.  In  tbo  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  the  name  of  this  place  ia  written 
AF-T,  or  with  the  article  prefixed  T-AP,  and  AUEN. 
HA,  the  abode  of  Amen.  Tlie  Copts  write  lbs  for- 
mer name  Tapi,  which  liecomes  in  the  Memphitic  dia- 
lect Thaba,  and  thus  explains  the  origin  of  tlie  Greek 
or,i3ai.  Tbe  time  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  but 
remains  have  lieen  found  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
close  of  tile  lltb  dynasty,  and  it  preliably  dates  frem 
tho  commencement  of  tliat  first  DIospulit:  line  of 
kings.  Under  the  IBth  and  two  following  dynasties 
it  attained  its  highest  prosperity,  and  to  this  period  its 
groatest  monuments  belong.  The  following  b  a  de- 
scription of  this  celebrated  locality  by  Mr.  Poole ; 
"Tbe  monuments  of  Thebea,  exclusive  of  its  tepuU 
chral  grottoes,  occupy  a  space  on  lioth  sides  of  the  riv- 

is  about  two  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  from  east 
to  nest  about  four.  The  city  was  on  tbe  eastern  bank, 
where  ia  the  great  temple,  or,  rather,  collection  of 
temples,  caltetl  after  Ef-Kamak,  a  modem  village 
near  by.  The  temple  of  El-Karnak  U  about  half  a 
mile  frem  the  river,  in  a  cultivated  tnct.  More  than 
a  mile  to  tile  south-west  ia  the  temple  of  El-Ukaur,  on 
the  hank  of  tbe  Nile.  On  tbe  western  liank  was  the 
suburb  bruring  the  name  Memnonia.  The  desert  near 
the  DorlhcromosI  of  the  temples  on  this  side  almost 
reaches  the  river,  but  soon  recedes,  leaving  a  fertile 
plain  generally  mrre  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Along 
the  edge  of  tbe  desert,  besides  the  small  temple  Just 
mentioned  as  the  northern  must,  are  the  Ramoseum  of 
Ki-Kurneh,  and  that  of  Medinct-llabii  lese  than  a  mils 
farther  to  the  south-west,  and  between  them,  but  with- 
in the  cultivated  land,  the  remains  nf  the  Amenophi- 
um,  with  its  two  gigantic  seated  co1u*si.    Behind  thesf 
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edilicH  rises  the  moontein,  which  beie  BtUin*  ■  lielgbt 
of  ebanC  1!00  feet.  It  gimdnillj  recedea  in  ■  muUi- 
HuUrl}'  dincUoD,  end  is  Mperalcd  trmti  tbo  eultive- 
t«t  timcl  b;  ■  atrip  af  desert  in  which  ere  nnmerous 
toirlw.  prntly  Bicivited  in  two  iwlaled  hilla,  snd  two 
small  tamplei.  A  turtuoui  %-aUey,  which  commences 
nut  tar  IVom  the  norttaemmosl  oF  the  tamplai  on  this 
bank,  le»di  to  those  valleys  In  wliicb  ere  exceveted 
the  wonderful  toonlii  af  the  kings,  near  the  high  eat  put 

pictureaquo  forms"  (fBrjeiop.  Briiaimiea,  art.  E^jpt, 
p.  506).  At  the  entrance  tn  the  temple  of  El-Uksur 
stood  two  vety  fine  obflislis  ofred  gnoiU,  one  of  which 
ia  now  in  Ibe  centre  oftbe  Plftce  de  1>  Concorde,  at 
Paris.  There  is  alto  a  portal  with  wings  200  feel  in 
width,  covered  with  sculptuna  of  the  highest  inCer- 
«at,  illustrating  the  titne  of  Rameses  II.  Within  is  a 
niii|rnillcenl  avenue  of  14  columns,  heving  cs^tals  of 
the  bcil^haped  flowete  of  the  papyrus.  They  are  SO 
feet  high,  and  elegantly  ecalptured.  These  are  of  the 
time  of  Amenoph  III.— On  a  south  portal  of  the  great 
temple  of  El-Kamak  is  *  list  of  countriea  subdued  bv 
8bo>honk  I.  or  Shishak,  the  bead  of  the  2!d  dynasty. 
Among  the  names  u  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judub,  sa 
l;eforB  mentioned.  The  great  bypostyle  ball  in  this 
temple  is  the  moat  magniflcent  work  of  this  class  in 
Egypt.  lu  length  Is  170  feet,  its  width  ^9;  it  Is 
supported  hy  1B4  coluums,  the  loftiest  of  which  an 
nearly  TO  feet  In  helglit  and  about  IS  in  diameter,  and 
the  real  more  than  40  feet  in  height  and  about  9  In  di- 
■uneter.  The  great  columns,  12  in  numlier,  form  an 
;ivenae  through  the  midst  of  the  court  from  the  en- 
trance, and  the  others  are  arranged  ia  rows  very  near 
together  on  each  si<1e.  Theie  ia  ■  t:insveiso  avenue 
made  by  two  rows  of  Ibe  smaller  columns  belni;  placed 
further  apart  than  the  rest.  This  great  hall  is  there. 
fore  crowded  with  celBmns,  and  the  efTert  is  snrpa's- 
ingly  grand.  The  foreat  oF  pillar*  aeems  intemiinn- 
ble  in  whaterer  diractioo  one  looks,  producing  a  result 
unequalled  in  any  other  Egyptian  temple.  This  great 
bait  was  the  woil  of  Sethi  I,  the  head  of  the  I9th 
dynasty,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  dr.  I'tti,  and  it 
was  sculptured  parti}'  in  his  reign  and  partly  in  that 
of  hia  son  and  successor  Barneses  II.— The  Ramrseum 
remains  to  be  briefly  nntleed.  This  temple  on  the 
edge  of  the  drscrt  la  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ruin 
in  Kgjpt,  as  Karnak  is  the  grandest.  It  also  rerrrds 
Ihj  gliiriea  of  Rameses  II,  of  whom  tberc  ia  in  one  of 
its  courts  a  colossal  statue  hewn  out  of  a  single  Mock 
of  red  gratiite,  suppwed  to  weigh  nearly  900  tons, 
and  transported  thither  from  the  quuiriea  of  Syene. 
This  temple  Is  also  noted  for  containing  the  celebrated 
aatronomifsl  ceiling,  one  of  the  moat  precious  records 
of  ancient  F;,-vptian  science.  Kot  the  least  Interesting 
among  the  monuments  of  Thehes  are  the  tomlis  of  the 
kinga.  The  sepalchras  are  '20  or  !1  in  number.  Nine- 
teen are  Fculptured,  and  ate  the  mauaolea  of  kings,  ofa 
queen  with  her  consort,  and  of  aprinee,  all  ofthelSlh, 
10th,  and  20tb  dynasties.  The  paintinga  and  acalp- 
tuieaare  almost  wholly  of  a  re1iL:b>us  character,  refer- 
ring chiefly  til  a  tutan  slate.  Standingon  the  rei-ting- 
places  of  kings  and  warriors  who  flgnred  in  the  history 
of  Egypt  while  the  world  was  yet  J^ung,  and  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  others  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider heroes  of  antiquity,  it  seems  aa  though  death  it- 
srK  were  immortalized ;  aud  proudly  indeed  may  those 
an''irnt  rhiiraobs,  who  labored  so  earnestly  to  preserve 
their  memory  on  earth,  look  down  upon  Iho  paltry  ef- 
forts of  Inter  aiplranla.  and  their  Blender  claims  to  be 
regarded  w  either  ancient  or  Immortal.  See  Tmebiw. 
About  twenty  miles  further  south  of  the  site  of 
Thebes  is  the  vitlaiie  of  EAti,  representing  the  town 
called  by  the  Greeks  Apnillnnpniis  Magna,  where  Is 
still  found  in  a  comparatively  perfect  state  a  temple 
of  the  Plolemaie  period.  .See  Tkhplb.  Abore  Ednl, 
at  Jebel  es-Sil..i1ph.  the  mountJiins  on  either  side,  | 
which  lutve  tor  aome  time  oonfincd  the  valley  to 


narrow  apace,  reach  the  river,  and  contract  its  course  \ 
and  higher  still,  al»ut  thirty  milea,  ia  the  town  of  As. 
wari,  which  representa  the  ancient  Syene,  and  stand* 
among  the  palm-trees  on  the  eastern  bank,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Elephantine.  The  bed  of  the  river  above 
this  place  is  oliatrucled  by  numarons  rocks  and  islands 
of  granite,  which  form  the  laplda  called  the  first  cata- 
ract. Dnring  the  inundation  boats  aie  enabled  by  a 
Strang  northerly  wind  to  pass  tliis  cataract  without 
aid,  and,  in  fact,  at  other  times  the  principal  TtfM  haa 
only  a  fall  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  that  not  perpendicu- 
lar. The  roaring  of  the  troubled  stream,  and  the  red 
granite  islands  and  rocks  which  stud  its  aorface,  glva 
the  approach  a  wild  j^toresqueneaa  till  we  reach  the 
open  stream,  less  than  two  miles  further,  and  the  bean- 
tiful  Ubind  of  Pbll«  suddenly  rises  Icfore  onr  eyes, 
completely  realiting  one's  highest  idea  of  a  sacred 
place  of  ancient  Egypt  It  is  very  small,  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long  and  (100  feet  broad,  and  contains 
monuments  of  the  lime  of  tbo  Ptolemies.  In  the  de^ 
crt  west  of  the  Kile  are  wtuate  the  great  and  little 
aah*  (oases),  and  the  ralley  of  the  Natron  lakes,  con- 
taining four  Coptic  monasteries,  the  remaina  of  the 
bmous  anchorite  settlement  of  Kilria,  recently  noted 
for  the  discovery  of  various  Syrian  HSS,  In  the  east- 
ern  desert  the  chief  town  of  importance  Is  Es-Suweia, 
or  Snei,  the  ancient  ArsinOe.  which  gives  iCa  name  la 
the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

XXIII.  Fropiecin.  — It  would  not  be  within  the 
province  of  Ibis  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  con- 
sideratlon  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egypt;  we 
must,  however,  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their 
remarkable  fulHlment.  The  visitor  to  the  eonntiy 
needs  not  to  be  nminded  of  them ;  everywhere  he  is 
Ftruck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  come 
to  psBs.  We  bare  already  spoken  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  veriticd  (o  the  letter  the  words 
of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  wo  recognise,  for  instancy 
in  the  singular  dirappcuranre  of  the  city  of  Mempliit 
and  Its  templea  in  a  rountri-  whe:e  several  primeval 
towns  ^tt  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient  site  is  un- 
marked by  temples,  the  fulHlment  of  the  word*  of  Jer. 
emiah ;  '-  Noph  shall  lie  waste  and  desolate  without  an 
Inhabitant"  (;(lvl,  19),  and  those  of  Eiekiel,  "Tbua 
saith  the  Ix>rd  God.  t  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and 
I  will  cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph" 
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incipal  paaaages  relating  to  Egypt  are  aa  fol- 
lows: Isa.Nix;  Jer.xliii,e-lSj  xliv,80';  xlvl;  Eiiek. 
xxix-SKxii,  Inclnsive.  In  the  course  of  what  baa 
been  said,  several  allusions  have  been  made  to  portions 
of  these  prnpbecies;  and  it  may  hero  be  observed  that 
the  main  reference  in  them  seems  to  be  to  the  period 
extending  from  tlie  times  of  Nebuchadncuar  tn  tboee 
of  the  Persians,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  elucidate  them 
to  any  great  e^ctent  frum  the  history  furnished  by  tbe 
monuments.  Nobochadncizar  appears  to  bave  in- 
vaded Egypt  during  the  rci;;n  of  Aprics.  and  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  thinks  tbat  the  aloT}-  of  Amasia's  rebellioD 
was  invented  or  used  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I'harBoh. 
Hoph'a  was  deposed  by  the  Babylonians.  It  is  not 
improliahle  that  Amiisis  came  to  the  throne  by  their 
intervention.  Ihe  forty  yeara'  desolation  of  Et^pt 
(Eiek.  xxix.  10)  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  owing 
chicfiy  to  the  stiiiem"nts  of  Herodotus  (ii,  IGl.  i;7)  as 
to  the  uneTampled  prosperity  of  tbe  reigns  of  Apries 
and  Amasis  (B.C.  5>^  SG),  during  which  the  period  in 
quertion  must  have  Cilien.  That  tbe  Greek  blati^rtan 
was  misled  by  the  accounts  of  tbe  Egi'ptitn  prierta, 

millation  by  Nebnchndnetssr  and  Cambyscs.  ia  made 
evident  l>y  Browne  {Onia  Sirdonm,  p.  191  sq.).  wh« 
thus  arranges  the  event' i  "Soon  after  B.C.  &7i, 
NobucbadnesKor  invales  Egypt,  conquers  Apries.  and 
put*  him  to  death,  and  i-arrirs  otT  the  spoil  of  Efti-pt, 
together  with  its  chief  men,  to  some  other  part  of  his 
dominions;  Amuis  is  appointed  his  viceroy.    CjiUk 
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•bout  B.C.  MS,  ■toTin  Ui«  ciptint}'  ot  Egypt,'  u  ha 
h>db*S>n  dun*  tlut  of  Um  Jews.  On  hii  death  Am>- 
di  rtrolti,  and  C>inbjB«  invkdei  and  fully  Hubju- 
^U»  ill  EXrpt,  B.C.  fi!6."     8aa  Ezikiel. 

XXIV.  IMeraaire.^¥ot  ■  rciy  full  cbuifled  lilt  of 
ntki  OS  Egypt,  m  Jolowici'i  BOHolieca  A:ggptiaca 
(Lfs.  IBSe.  Sto),  Kith  the  Sujipttmail  thereto  (ib.  tS61). 
Tbe  foUooing  are  the  mott  uaefal,  excepting  BUch  u 
nUle  u  tbe  modem  history.  On  Egypt  generally; 
DiKTiftiim  dt  fEgffte  (ii  ed.  Pu.  !8il-9)j  Enryeh- 
ftJia  BT'damica  (8th  edit.  art.  E^ypt).  UeMrlptiur, 
PiBhctkna.  and  Topography :  Abd-Allatif,  Rdatiim  dt 
r£»Fte(ed.  SilTHtre  (Is  Socy,  Pu.  IBIO):  D'Anvillo. 
ItmBim  nr  lEggptt  (Par.  1TC6)  j  Belioni,  SaTratm 
afOpindiam  (London,  1820);  Sraimti.  Grogra^aiche 
h«lri/la>d.<i'I-d$97>tur*ni/>niinM/«-(Lpi.l8aT)(  Id. 
JiMekTirbe  OM  yC^jiiteii  (ib.l8&5);  ChampoUioD  le 
itmf.l.-EgspUioialfPkariuiitiieu.WU):  Id.  £<(- 
Prt  criru  pmdatU  mm  fayi^  es  Kggplt  (2d  edit.  Par. 
UU);  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich,  KatuTsttcltichtlickt 
gnia—R'^m  in  Algfplat,  etc.  (Lpi.  1S28) ;  %iilMiB 
HjjiB.  ub.  18S9-1W5) ;  Forakil,  Dacriptiona  omma- 
lmetc(H3rn.l7T&-6>:  Id. /'<Dra  JEsypfKun-oraKni 
(Ui.t7i&):  Btnit,  Hitreylfpiicat  Stamdardt  (London, 
m*):  UnaDt  de  Bellelbnda,  Mrmoiri-  mrlalocde  Ma- 
ru(Paris.l»13);  QxiMtnmhn,  Minairet  Giograpluqutt 
It  lliilanqiat  (Paris,  1811);  Kuuegmr,  Raim  iLpz. 
litl-«y.  VjM  and  Pemng,  PyvmiiU  of  GittA  (Lond. 
18S9-4J);  Perring,  68  Laiye  VieKi.  tic.,  of  lie  Pgra- 
Bib->/(.'urjl(Lond.l841);  Wilkinaon,  ^rijmi  fyxpf 
md  TMa  (Load.  1»43) ;  Id.  BoJid-book/or  Kgypi  (2d 
tt±  Loud.  1S&8) ;  Id.  Jan^  »/  Tlitba  (plan) ;  Id.  on 
bk  fii*ra  OeKrt  (in  the  Jour.  Urogr.Sac.  ii,  1882,  p.  28 
tq.):  Hirtniann,  Natifyrxi.  dtr  fiUlamier  (Lpi.  lRea)j 
Kruner,  .£^yp<«  (modern,  Lpi.  1863):  Parthey,  £nfi. 
iu  mim  ,f^»xsu  (ib.  IB&S);  Petborick,  H^pl.  etc. 
(LeDl  \SS]).  Honament)  and  Intcriptionn  ;  Chani- 
pgUioa  le  Jeune,  .VoiwiwiiCi  (Paris,  ISSLMT);  Id.  Xo- 
Hat  darriptitrt  (ib.  1844);  Gliddon,  Irclartt  (S,  Y, 
IKt);  Le^uK.J>wbKtAr(Lpi.l8j9Hg.);  Letnmne, 
MiarilJnuurriplioiugrecyuftitlaliai<id'ji'gfpl/(Fu. 
Mi):  Boeellini,  Moiumaiti  (I'iu,  1832-U)|  DUmi- 
eh«i,^iMfjTX-^'»4'''/'«<<'nthre«8erieB,LpE.lS66  8)j 
Bnii^h,  Baueil  dt  MonamatU  Egyplitnt  (Par.  1^62- 
O):  ljnoaa».Jtiminoaui£gyptiniM(}-[,.l»6e,-j;  KMnd, 
H'ia,  itc.  (Lond.  186i).  Language :  Brugach.Cram- 
xm  Dmmujme  (Berl.  1855) ;  Id.  Hierog.-Demot.  Wir- 
toi.  (Befl.  1867) ;  Id.  Zn^  hiUngi^  Papyri  (ib.  1865) ; 
Onk, Dlcttomiuyf  Ilitrv^lMa  (in  Bunten,  vol.  t); 
Champollion  le  Jeans,  Grammmrt  Eggptimu!  (I'aris, 
U36-<I);  ItiaiaaM'-rt  ITfffptifn  iili.imi'):  Eocyclop. 
Bra.  (8lh  edJL  art.  Uien^lypbic*) ;  Parthey,  Vocabida- 
niaiC'<ytir«./.^i<uttM,etf.(Berl.l844):  Pevron,(;rai»- 
laliru  Imgmm  Coptiam  (Turin,  184t);  Id.  Lrricon  (ib. 
U3J);.Schirartie,i)'M/llM^r9j7i(oi(LpE.1843).  An. 
cint  Chranolog;',  Historv,  and  Jlannen :  UunMn, 
E!gpr$Plact(lA>adan,JB60-!,9);  Coty,  Anci^Hl  Fraff- 
maU  (2d  edit.  Lond.  1832) ;  Herodetat  (ed.  Rawlinuin. 
TeK  i-Ui,  Land,  and  N.  Y.  ISfll) ;  Hengatenberg,  Fgypt 
adittBo€la«/Miuai\jatiii.l>»-i):  lieier,  lUavU-uch 
hr  Ommolagie  (Lpi.  ISJi);  Lepxius.  Chronologit  der 
Aim*"  (<^l-  i.  I-Pl-  1^3);  Id.  KdmgidlHCh  drr  alt^ 
Afi/Ur  (ib.  le&S):  Poole,  Hera  A:ggpliaar  (Lnnd. 
USl):  ■«i\k.ijam,Mmimir,aadOalomtBfllieAiiciaU 
~S7,1MI);  Ii.  Popular  A  troml'/ lie 
if  (Lond.  and  N.  V.  1866);  Kenricli, 
Eflfi  aHtr  fif  PkanutU  (Lnod.  and  N.  Y.  tS-'i!) ;  Os- 
ban.  H,mumrmlal  UiMonf  (I.ond.  IftM)  :  Sharpe,  HimI. 
tfEfypI  (l*nd.  1816):  Btngseh,  //wtoi're  df  CEgyfU 
(Pira,1859«i.);  HIncks,  l'«r»  ytA*  A-fljjKmnf  (Lon- 
dn,  IMS):  Lanth,  Dtr  DfoM.  Mmriho'i  (Leipalg, 
IW);  UDgcr,  CilnwoJiyie  df(  .VoMhto  (Berlin.lfle?). 
AKleatReliKian:  Etrodotui;  Diodoma  of  Sicily ;  Pla- 
tanb;  Porpbyry;  lambllcbiu,  etc.;  Jablonski. /^m- 
Arm  ttgypl.  (Frankf.  1750-62,  3  vols.)  ;  Schmidt,  Dt 
ttattal.  tl  Kurifidit  Mtinptiitntm  (Ttlb.  1786);  Hilt, 
V.  i.  BiUmg  d.  dfypHrifn  GotUuilm  (1831) ;  Cham- 
ill. -!• 
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polUon,  PmlUon  igtptiat  (Paris,  ISSt);  Haynunn, 
Damtaung  d.  A.-n.  M.  (Bonn,  1837);  ROth,  Ae  iig. 
u.  Zoroattrurie  GlaubtiulrArt  (Maoh.  1840);  Baanre> 
Ijurd,  /.M  dicimirt  E'gj/ptiennei  (Paris,  1S6G) ;  Sharpe, 
Egiff&aa  MsthUogg  (Lond.  1863) ;  Upiim,  D.  Todten- 
inch  ( Lpi.  1867) ;  Bout;«,  JtUual  drt  iTgyptUm  (Paris, 
1866);  BiTcb,  Ike  Etm^rai  Ribai  (in  Bunsen,  vol.  t); 
Picylc-,  La  Riligion  da  Pre-Iiraelilti  (  Par.  1862).  Mad- 
era Inhabitants:  Lane,  ^odfmA5j(/«iaw(BJed.  1860); 
Id.  Thoiuaad  awJ  Ose  Nighit  (2d  cilit.,  bv  Poole,  Lond. 
1859);  Uri.  Poole,  An^itAicDnon  Hi>;97X  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y,  1844).  Tbe  periodicals  of  Great  Uritain,  France, 
und  Germany  contain  many  valuable  papers  on  Egyp- 
tian  biatory  and  antiquities,  by  Dr.HJncks,  Mr.Biich, 
M.d?Roug<j,induibcra.  Thcreiaa monthly KcyptiJug- 
ical  ZnUotri/>,  edited  by  H.  Drugacb,  publiahed  at  Ber- 
lin', and  a  MKiety  called  the  "  Kg.  Exptur.  Fuiid"urLon- 
don,  haa  publiahed  aeveral  Mtmoiri  at  new  meaichea. 

EGYPT,  Brook  or  Rivfb  of.  Tbb  is  frefioently 
mentioned  aa  the  aouthern  limit  of  tbe  l.anil  of  Prom- 
iie  (Gen.  xr,  18 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  8;  Num.  xxlr,  &;  Joah. 
IV,  4).  See  BnooK.  Calmct  ia  of  opinion  that  thia 
wae  the  Nile,  remarking  that  Jaiifana(xili,  8)descrilw9 
It  by  tbe  name  of  Sihor,  which  is  the  true  name  of  the 
Mile  (Jer.  ii,  18),  "the  muddv  rli-cr;"  and  that  Amoa 
(vi,  14)  call*  it  the  river  of  tt^  wliderneaa,  becauao  tbe 
eastern  arm  of  the  Nile  adjoined  Arabia,  or  the  oilder- 
neaa,  in  Hebrew  Arabah,  and  watered  the  district  by 
the  Egyptian!  called  Arabian. 


It  this 


ofJudm 
i,12X"ur 


an  inter- 


Egypt,  and  thiit  the  Sept.  (Ian,  j 
river  of  Egipt,"  render  ''to  fifti 
preUUon  which  is  adopted  by  Cellariu*,  r 
and  others,  although  that  ia  the  name  c^a  town  it- 
tainly  not  adjacent  to  the  Nile,  See  Nile.  Besides, 
it  ia  extremely  dnbloua  nhetber  the  poner  of  the  He- 
brew nation  extended  at  any  time  to  tbe  Nile,  and,  if 
tt  did,  it  waa  over  a  mere  sandy  desert.  But,  as  ttat! 
desert  It  .unqueationably  tbe  natural  boundary  of  tl 


political  boundary  should  exceed  it 


T  the 


the  modem  Wady  tUAriA,  which  dralna  tbe  middle 
of  the  Slnaitlc  desert;  a  few,  ho«cTer,  take  It  to  ba 
the  btmk  Sfsor,  between  Gau  and  Bhinocorura.  (See 
Josh.  XV,  47.)     See  Eoin. 

EGYPT,  CHBiariAii.—l.CAsrfilffiftoy.  The  flrsl 
aeeda  of  Christianity  were  undoubtedly  scattered  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  aporller.  According  to  some 
ancient  biatorians,  Peur  founded  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria and  several  other  Egyptian  churches.  Mark 
the  Evangelist  ia  laid  by  an  old  tradition,  proncrved  bv 
Euaebiua  iEccU$.  Hit.  ii,  16).  to  have  been  "  the  Hn>t 
that  waa  sent  to  E^'pt,  and  first  establisbeil  church* 
es  at  the  city  of  Alexandria,"  See  Alexamubm. 
The  teatiroony  of  Euscliius,  that  the  Srst  Chriatiana 
of  Egi'pt  followed  a  rigidly  ascetic  school,  is  very 
doubtful,  because  Pbilo,  to  whom  ho  refers,  doea  not 
apeak  of  Christians,  but  of  a  JcwiEh  aect,  tlie  Thera- 
peutB,  and  expressly  mentions  Ihct  they  lived,  not 
in  Alexandria,  but  on  Lake  M<cri«.  From  Lower 
Egypt  Chriatianity  aoon  spread  to  Cyreno,  Prntapalia, 
Libya,  Central  and  Upper  E;'ypl.  There  wero  at  least 
twenty  bishoprics  in  Egypt  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  CPUtuty,  for  that  number  of  bishops  wcro  assem- 
bled at  a  council  in  235.  Five  councils  of  Elgj-ptian 
bishops  were  held  before  311;  a  great  many  In  tho 
fourth  and  following  ccDtnries.  As  Egi-pt  had  been 
in  the  times  before  Christ  the  seat  of  philosophy  and 
myaticiam,  so  it  now  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Christian  literature.  The  Alexandrian  school  was  the 
oldest  of  the  higher  daee  of  institutions  for  Chru<tiBn 
•liucation.  Jerome  and  other*  hold  Mark  the  Evan- 
pelisl  to  have  l««n  Ita  fi>under,but  the  aacceaskm  of 
eatechistt  is  differently  auted.  See  Ai.BXAnDRiAn 
ScHsou    Among  the  adentiflc  men  whom  it  gave  to 
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tbe  Church  were  Clement,  Alhmatnu,  Origat,  Cyril. 
Gnogticiim  fuuiid  numcroui  adherents.  Iluilidei, 
Valentinus,  Hcraclcon,  PUi!emcu»,  CarpocraMa,  wei 
Egyptians.  The  OphiUi  and  DokBtiBoi  ipruiK  u 
there;  Kabellianiam  and  Aiianiem  wen  alao  producta 
of  Bg}-pt.  The  influence  at  Eg.vpt  in  tho  hiBlo>7  of 
Monacbiam  Is  squally  mariied ;  I^chomlUB,  AnLhonj', 
and  many  other  celebrated  hermits,  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  apreadjng  of  Honacbism  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Honachlim  (q.  v.),  in  fact,  cannot  be  fully 
undentood  without  a  due  ap|)reciBtkii]  of  the  Egyp- 
tian elemenL  In  the  bialorv  of  ihs  constitution  of 
the  ChtiaUan  Cliuiuh  E^ypt'hue  also  bad  a  consider- 
able influence.  In  no  utiier  country  of  the  £aat  were 
liienirchical  Icndenciea  bo  early  developed,  for  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  soon  aonght  to  otitain  privi- 
legea  which  no  other  of  the  superior  bishops  enjoyed. 
The  Monophysitcs,  who  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  Copts,  became  in  Egypt  Uie  predominant 
Church,  and  gradually  wrested  nearly  all  the  church- 
es from  the  orthodox  Chiiatiana,  who,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  Che  aixth  century,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ineig. 
niflcanC  numlwr.  Tbe  patriarchal  seat  at  Alexandria 
was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Monopbysite  (Jac- 
obile)  patriarchs,  with  the  exception  of  Commas  (elect- 
ed about  'ilS)  and  Eutychua  (elected  in  'jU).  The  oi 
thodox  (Greek)  Christians  received  from  their  oppo 
nents  Che  nicliname  tlelchilei  (q.  v.).  In  CIG  Egipt 
was  Invaded  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  when  fo 
hbhoprics  were  spared.  Tbe  dominion  of  the  Persiai 
lasted  only  a  few  years,  when  the  whole  country, with 
the  capital  city  of  Alexandria,  passed  into  Che  poi 
of  the  MohammedanB  In  63o  (according-  to  others 
GJft).  Under  them  Chriatianily  suffered  incalcuUMo 
injuries,  and  (n'ailually  declined  bo  aa  to  become  a  de- 
spised and  opprrEBed  sect.  See  Copts.  Better  pros- 
pects for  Christianity  did  not  open  till  the  l)e((ir 
of  the  19th  Centura-,  when  Eaypt,  under  the  rcij^ 
the  enlightened  Mehemet  All,  was  brought  under  the 
indueuce  of  European  clvtliiation.  Since  then  th< 
educated  Egyptjans  have  learned  to  appreciate  thi 
auperiority  uf  European  nationf,  enpecially  of  Engtani 
and  France;  many  young  men  of  talent  have  liecF 
Bent  to  European  schools;  the  native  Christian  popu. 
lotion  begins  to  rise  from  its  degradation  and  despised 
condition;  the  large  cities,  especblly  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  are  tilling  up  with  an  intelliRenC  and  influen- 
tial papulation  of  forpiL-n-boni  Christians ;  Christian 
schools,  and  other  religious  and  charitable  InsCitutionB, 
are  niultiph-ing;  and  Che  ^ns  of  Che  times  aeem  to 
indicate  that  the  pmspects  of  Christianity  are  aC  pres- 
ent very  brif^ht. 

An  attempt  to  establiah  >  Protestant  mlBBlon  In 
EgypC  was  made  by  the  Moravians  in  17B9,  A  mis- 
sions^y,  Hocker,  who  previously  bad  sougliC  to  open 
communication  with  the  Abyssinian  Church,  but  had 
been  compelled  to  return  to  Europe  in  17G1,  wag  In 
1768  commissioned,  together  with  a  young  man  named 
Danke,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  to  return  to  Eg}-pt,  and 
await  any  opening  that  might  present  itself  to  pene- 
trate into  Abyssinia.  "  On  March  6, 17C9,  they  reach- 
ad  Cairo,  Hochcr  earning  a  livelihood  by  practising  as 
a  physician  and  Danke  by  working  oC  bis  trade.  The 
latter  soon  learned  to  converse  ColeralOy  in  Arabic, 
and  when  an  DsBislant  anived  for  Ilockcr  In  the  per- 
son of  John  Antes,  a  watchmaker,  he  set  ont  on  his 
first  journey  to  Che  Copts,  landing  at  Gizcli,  in  Upper 

cocdingly  disturbed,  tbe  Mameluke  beys  having  re. 
volted  against  the  Turkish  government,  and  many  of 
them  being  also  DC  war  with  one  another,  Hocker  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  members  of  the  hoasehold 
of  Ali  Bey  (for  a  time  the  first  chief  In  Egypt),  end 
Daake'B  connection  with  the  'Enfflish  physician,"  OB 
Hooker  was  called,  brought  hbn  into  favor  with  Cbo 
officers  and  Boldien  oC  Gizeh,  who  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  kindneaa.     He  met  a  number  cf  Copts  In 
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Chia  city,  «)th  whom  he  formed  a  very  intimata  (Hand- 
ship.  At  flrsC  Beveral  of  Chem  invited  bun  to  visit 
their  native  city,  Behnesae,  tbe  population  of  whtcii 
waa  eiclnsively  Coptic,  but  afterwards  they  cndeav- 
orad  to  deter  him  by  dCEcribing  the  d..ngeT  Co  whkh 
he  would  expose  himself.  Danke,  however,  refui:ed 
Co  Ibten  Co  them,  and,  aftar  bidding  Che  CopCs  at  Gir- 
leh  farewell,  he  set  out  Sept.  13th.  Danke  made  in 
all  three  viaiU  to  the  Copts  at  Behnesae.  Hia  labon 
were  by  nvany  aoKerly  accepted,  by  others  they  were 
viewed  with  auspicion  or  openly  opposed.  Hia  C«sti- 
mony  for  Jesus  was  not  wltbonC  encouraging  effect, 
and  many  of  the  priests  even  became  his  firm  lupport- 
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his  third  visit  be  caught  a  severe  cold,  Dpai>  which 
fallowadan  attack  of  mitigiiant fever.  Kotwiclutand- 
ing  the  mosC  careful  nursing  on  the  part  of  the  other 
bielhnn,  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  and  on  (Jet. 
OUi,  1772,  he  died,  aged  only  88  ya.rs,  liy  permitsion 
of  tbe  Greek  patriarch,  bis  lody  was  interred  in  a 
vault  of  St.  GeoTKe's  church,  in  the  Old  City  of  Cairo. 
In  May,  ITT5,  George  Winiger  arrived  ai  Danke'a 
successor.  He  proceeded  to  Behnesse,  and  labored 
faithfully  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  instructing  tbe 
people  privately.  Michael  Baschara  (the  magistrate 
referred  Co  above)  remained  faithful  Co  his  profeasion, 
and  waa  an  active  and  influential  assistant.  In  1780, 
three  other  brethren  were  sent  from  Ilermbul  to  re- 
inforce the  mission,  but  it  had  become  evident  befons 
their  arrival  that  in  the  present  state  of  tlie  country  it 
would  i^e  impassible  to  continue  Che  work  amongst  the 
Cnpts,  and  IliaC  an  eflbrt  Co  penetrate  Into  Abyasinfa 


Tbe 
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amnntc  Che  Copts.  After  spending  feme  lime  in  stud- 
ying the  Araijic  language,  and  distributing  the  Bible 
and  reliKiuus  tracts,  the  missionaries  fixed  the  loration 
of  the  mfasion  at  Cairo,  wl:ere  Chey  had  two  rchcols, 
attended  by  Greek,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  even  pure  Mohammedan  children.  In  1833 
a  lioarding-KchDot  was  commenced,  designed  for  train- 
ing teachers  and  catechisto.  In  1884  b  chapel  was  con- 
structed by  subscriptions  obtained  on  the  BpoL  In 
1836  the  mission  was  intertuplfd  by  a  terrifjle  visita- 
tion of  the  plague.  In  18J0  it  was  reported  by  the 
missionaries  that  in  Che  different  quarters  of  the  town 
no  less  than  six  religious  meelinga  had  been  establish- 
ed by  the  native  Copts  for  tiie  purpose  of  reading  tfaa 
Scrlptares  \  that  Che  patriarch  bad  sancCiontd  both 
these  meetings  and  a  plan  for  the  establiidiment  of  an 
institution  in  EgypC  for  the  education  of  the  Coptic 
clergy-.  In  1841,  a  pupil  of  the  missionary  Echool  of 
Cairo  was  appointed  by  the  palriarch  Abuno,  or  head 
of  the  Aliyssinian  Church.  Uiehop  GobaC,  who  visited 
E«ypt  in  184P,  expressed  In  a  letter  dated  Jan.  S.  18S<^ 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  on  which  this  misaion  had 
been  established,  to  BMk  the  friendrhip  of  Che  higher 
clergy  of  the  Eastern  churches,  and  to  induce  Uiem  to 
reform  their  churchsB,  had  failed.  The  mlaaion  waa 
eubscqu^ntly  aiiandoncd. 

A  mission  oRtabli.<bed  by  the  American  Miasionaiy 
Aasoclation  has  also  been  a^In  abandoned.  Tho  moat 
euccesaful  ofanv  of  the  PnitesUnt  missions  has  been 
that  undertaken  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  organized  a  number  of  congre^tions  and  schoola, 
and,  throngh  the  liberality  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
^ingh,  who  married  a  pupil  of  the  mission  Bchool,  it 
ibtained  a  press,  through  which  a  large  amount  of 
taeM  reading  has  been  scattered  throoghonC  ths 
and.  Tbe  jirowth  of  the  Church  was  aufflcirntly 
encouraging  to  organize  tho  chnrchea  into  the  Pra*- 
■>ytcr7  cC  Egyp*! '"  connoclicn  wilt  tha  Genetal  A^ 
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mMf  "<■  'h*  Choreh  in  the  Uniicd  SUlcs.  A  flours 
■biag  tbeolngiul  «ehDol  bta  beta  eMibliihed  it 
b.  ht  vhiizh  tbc  Ber.  Ur.  HogK,  in  18S6,  riiud  in 
GrMI  BriUiD  kiwut  (-2500.  In  ISET  tlie  paUiircli  of 
tk(  Coh'k  Chnrcb  nunireated  the  jiercwt  hostility  to 
tha  BBuiim  ;  uid  obtnining,  il  is  Ifelieved,  at  least  the 
tack  rouMnt  and  aDthnrit)-  or  tlie  civil  government, 
he  iaililated  proceedings  that  Ht  one  time  ttareattned 
thi  miman  chanhn  with  grtAt  diustcr.  Finally, 
fenrtr.  the  EfQ-ptian  Kovertiniant,  chiefly  In  consa- 
Donstnaees  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
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n  this  mission, 
.  HBbty'or  the  United  PresbyleilBn  Church  In  Kluy, 
l«a,  Kites  that  in  nearly  all'  the  chnrches  gratifyinK 
awesriona  have  been  made  to  the  membership  during 
th(  pan  year,  and  that  during  the  perseculioa  only 
iHTihnnik  back,  all  at  whom  snbaeqnently  returned. 
TW  Pnsbytety  have  taken  the  proper  steps  for  etch 
aaXiTC  church  to  hare  a  native  pastor  duly  called,  or- 
daianl,  and  iasCalled.  The  churchei  of  GliAa  aird 
Cam  already  have  called  naCive  piston,  and  taken 
Maps  far  providinir  the  necvssary  saliries.  The  Pres- 
bvtary  of  Ei(ypl,  in  1867.  abo  adopted  stronx  resoln- 
tiimi  against  ttie  ■lare-tradc,  which  la  still  carried  on 
ia  Egypt  with  the  eonninnct  of  the  ^vemment. 

1  aialUliri.—Jha  lareo  m^jnrity  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Uohammedana.  The  theolt^cal  school  connect- 
td  with  the  masque  of  Cstio  ie  one  of  the  most  fn- 
^iiaMfd  schools  of  the  Islam.     All  the  elementary 


peiB  model,  in  which  young  Egi-ptlane  were  to  be 
tdacaled,  partly  by  European  teachers,  for  civil  and 
■iiilirT  officea.  Such  schnols  were  the  medical  school 
U  Ah>.Zabel,  the  cadet  ichcal  at  Gizeb,  the  marine 
■dnlat  Alexandria,  the  uhool  of  sngineera  at  Chan- 
ka,  tlie  medical  college  of  Casr-el-Ayin,  the  artillery 
•ckealofTnmh.  and  the  musical  institute  in  the  Cit- 
adflsf  Cairo.  A  special  college  for  yotin^  Egyptians 
■  M  also  eslabliahed  in  Paris.  Several  of  these  schools 
■err,  bowerer,  euppmssd  under  tbe  reign  of  Alibaa 
Puha.  Tbe  mwt  numeroui  body  of  Chrisllana  are 
iht  Copta.  wlio  have  a  patriarch,  four  metropolitans. 
lid  levtD  other  bishops,  and  a  population  estimated 
froBlin.MN  to  26a,(XiO  souls.  See  Cuets,  The  num- 
ber af  L'nited  Copta,  who  recogniae  the  sutbority  of 
lbs  Pope,  is  about  10,000.  They  bava  a  vicar  apos- 
■stic  at  Cairo,  tot  the  Latin  Roman  Catholics  there 
IsaMXhar  Tkar  aposlfille  at  Alexandria,  who  is  at  the 
at  LiDM  delegate  for  the  L'nited  Orientuls  of  other 
riUs  Ikan  tbe  Coptic,  According  to  letters  of  Roman 
CMmUc  Biisiianaries,  Alexandria  had,  in  1863,  T020 
Uliai,  (00  United  Copts,  210  Maronitea,  8oO  Mel- 
<UlH  a'nited  Creeks),  50  Syrians,  60  Anueniane— to- 
^htrgJSO.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Cal- 
»  at  tbe  same  tine  consisted  of  4148  Utins.  200 
HtlddKa,  eoo  CopU,  300  Maronitea,  300  Armenians, 
KB  Syriana,  100  Chuldces.     Since  then  tbe  Roman 


Kpopi 


lUtion  of  llies 


,  if  the  rapid  growth 

<Jiht  taul  popnUtion  of  the  two  cities;  but  no  later 
IrUverthy  statistics  are  known.  There  are  Francih 
la  Bonailerie*  at  Alexandria.  Damietta,  Cairo,  and 
t^  il  Upprr  Egypt.  The  orthodox  Greek  Church 
W  la  Esypt  a  population  of  about  MOOO  souls.  They 
Ba  tsder  the  patriarch  nf  AleKsnriria.  who  resides  at 
Akundria  or  Cairo,  and  whoxa  offlclul  title  is  "  The 
■Ml  BlfMcd  and  Holy  Patriarch  of  the  great  Oly  of 
UtiBwIrla,  and  of  all  E^.'rpt,  TenUpolIs,  Libya,  and 
I'tMnpla.  Pope,  and  (Ecumenical  Jndge."  Four  met- 
"f^Kal  see*  bchmii  to  the  Greek  patriarchate  of  Al- 
indris,  tIz.:  1.  Libya:  !.  Momphia;  8.  Peluslum; 
L  Haielt* ;  bat  the  last  three  appear  to  have  been  ra. 

IW  alaalDB  cf  tbt  American    Unikd  Pnabyte. 
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tran  Church  reported  at  the  General  Aiaembir  for  188S 
the  following  BtatiBIics :  missionaiies,  1!,  including  oite 
medical  mlsuonary ;  congregations,  34 ;  organind  oul- 
atations,89;  communicants,  2307.  The  misaion  occu- 
pies seven  central  stations,  the  chief  ones  being  at 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  AssiQt,  Fayllro,  and  Rhlls,  The  the- 
ological school  at  Assiat  had  in  1888  20  theological 
students.  Schools  fur  boys  and  girls  are  organized  in 
coniiectiun  with  each  of  the  five  churches  and  at  each 
of  the  out-sutiona.  The  distribution  of  the  Bible  ia 
prosecuted  by  the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  by  the  American  missionaries,  by  the 
Crischona  mituon,  and  by  oiliera.  Thei'e  were,  in 
1889,  three  de|iols  in  Cairo  for  the  sale  of  the  Bible. 
and  the  yearly  sale  of  ilic  Scrlplures  averaged  from 
7000  to  13,000  cui.iea.  Tlie  Crischona,  or  Pilgrim 
mission,  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  inlcndcii  to  establish 
a  so-called  "ApoMlea"  Street,"  or  series  of  twelve  sta- 
tions, from  Alexandria  far  into  tbe  heart  of  Abvssinia. 
Of  these,  the  folbwing  stations  were,  in  1S66,  in  active 
operation  in  Egypt  r  St.Mfltthew'a  in  Alexandria;  St 
Mark's  in  Cairo;  St.  Peter's  at  Assouan,  at  the  falls 
of  tbe  NUe ;  St.  Thomas  &[  Kburbnim,  at  the  junction 
of  tbe  White  and  Blue  Nilea ;  and  St.  Paul's  at  Ma- 
tammah,  on  the  borders  of  Al>yssinia.  The  deacoik 
esses  of  Kaiserswerth  have  a  lioepiEat  in  Alexandria, 
and  tbc  lirst  German  Protestant  church  of  Egypt  was 
opened  jn  laeC—PrvKXlon  RevitK,  18A0,  p.  9s6;  18&6, 
p.  715;  Xewcomli,  Cyclop,  of  Hitiioa;  f.  v.:  Hard- 
wick.  C'hnit  and  other  Mnittn,  vol.  ii ;  Jounxtf  of  Sac. 
U.viii,  ix;  BiblioAecaaacra,vi,im;CkritliaHYmT. 
*oot/r.rIHG7,  p.289;  ibo  Annual  Reports  of  ttie  U.  P. 
FurcifTn  Mission  Board,  in  July  nomber  of  EtiatgA 
.ayojamy  (1860-1888).    (A..1,  S.) 

Egyp'tian  (properly  "'7?^.  M'tiri',  Aiyuimoij 
but  often  in  the  plur.  as  a  rendering  In  the  A.  V.  of 
Q^^Xp,  fjOTrf),  a  native  ofthe  land  of  Egypt  (q.  v.); 
found  in  the  sing.  masc.  (Gen.  xxzii,  1,  etc. ;  Acts 
xxl,  38,  etc.),  fern.  r^XQ  (Gen.  xvl,  1),  plur.  masc. 
O^-ISO  (Ocn.  xii,  12,"  Ii';  Acts  vll,  22,  etc.),  fern. 
n'l'-ISp  (Exod.  i,  10).  The  Egyptian  insurrectionist 
of  Acts  xxi,  38,  seems  to  have  been  a  mountebank 
(yiiqc,  Joaephue,  FCar,  ii,  IB,  6),  or  pretended  prophet 
(AbI.xk,7,6).  See  Paul.  That  country  was  pro-  . 
verljisl  for  such  characters. 

EGYPTIAN    PLAGUES.      See    Flaoum    or 

EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS  op  tub  Holv  3cwp- 
TvnEi.     After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 

Greeks  multiplied  in  E;.'ypt,  and  obUlned  important 
places  of  trust  near  the  tl<rone  of  the  Ptolemies.  The 
Greek  language  accordingly  began  to  diffuse  itself 
from  the  court  among  the  people,  ao  that  the  proper 
iangua^ce  of  the  country  was  either  forced  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  Greek  inth  in  construction  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  now  words,  or  was  entirely  suspendad.  Id 
this  way  ori^^nated  the  Coptic,  compounded  of  tbe  old 
E^'vptlan  and  the  Greek,  (^f!  Tnltam,  ^ypUam 
flrnmmar  of  At  Coptic,  SaMdtr,  and  Boikmuric  Vtr- 
niom,  2d  edit.  Lend.  1863.)  See  Coptic  Lamqdaob. 
There  is  a  version  in  the  dialect  of  l/)wer  Egypt  usu- 
ally called  the  Coptic,  or,  better,  tbe  MtmphOie  version  ; 
and  there  i*  another  in  the  dialect  of  Cppsr  E^ypt, 
termed  the  Sah-die.  and  sometimes  the  rArinte.  bee 
Djvidson,  Bill.Crilieim,  ii,  206  rq. ;  Scrivener,  InlraJ. 
to  :f,  T.  p.  270  sq. ;  Waslcott,  X.-T.  Cmon,  p.  833  sq. 
1,  The  ihmpiilit  version  of  the  Bible.— The  0.  T. 
in  tills  Vi'rslan  was  made  ttotn  the  SeptuaginI  aitd  not 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  It  would  appear  from 
MUntcr  {Sptdn.  ttru.  Dm.  Cafl.  Roma,  17^6)  that  the 
original  was  the  Uesyehlan  tecenelon  of  the  Sept.  then 
current  In  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  all 
O.-T.  books  were  translated,  though  many  of  them 


itbeeni 


Aithou 


(not  the  Thebaic)  seems  to  li«  that  exclusively  n 
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to  tlia  psblic  Krvicci  of  the  Copts,  it  WM  not  knowD 
in  Europe  till  Dr.  Hanhall,  or  Lincoln  Collcgs,  con. 
tributed  lonifl  readlngB  from  ft  to  bi»bop  Fell's  Mew 
TeaUmrnt  (Oxford,  167G).  TIid  PeotUeuch  has  been 
published  by  Witkine  (London,  ITSl,  4ta).  by  Pallet 
(Peril,  1S54  iq.),  and  by  De  Ugirde  (Lei|iE.  I8G7, 
Hio):  the  Psalmi  Bt  Rome  (1714  and  1149)  Ly  the 
PropBganda  Society.  In  1837  Meier  publiihod  tJie 
PsalUr  more  EDrtBctly;  BDd  in  ISU  the  Iwtt  critical 
edition,  by  Schirirtie,  appeared.  The  twelve  minor 
prophcta  were  pnhliahed  by  Tattain  (Oxon.  18CG,  Svo), 
■nd  the  major  prophets  by  the  ume  {1162).  Bardelli 
published  Dsniel  (Piea,  IMS).  A  few  pieces  of  other 
books  irera  printed  at  diSbrent  times  by  Uingarelli, 
Qnatreniire,  and  MOnter.  The  N.  T.,  made  from  tho 
original  Greek,  w*a  publlahed  bj  WilUns,  with  u  Lat- 
in tncslalion  (Oxford,  ITIG).  In  1846  ■  new  ind  moro 
correct  edition  was  begun  by  Scbwirtze,  aad  mn< 
tinued,  but  in  a  different  manner,  after  hie  death,  by 
BOtticher  (1BG2,  etc.).  In  1848-99,  tho  "  Society  for 
promoting  CbrieUan  Knowledge"  publiihed  the  N.  T. 
in  Memphitic  and  Arabic  (Lond.  2  vols.  fol.).  The 
text  ws«  revised  by  Lieder,  Tho  readings  of  tbia  ver- 
sion, as  mav  be  inferred  from  the  placo  where  It  waa 
made,  coincide  with  the  Alejundrine  family,  and  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  critic.  Unfortunately,  the 
version  haa  not  yet  been  adequately  edited.  It  belongs 
perhaps  to  the  Bd  century.  Seo  Davidson,  in  Home's 
/tXnxi.  ii,  6G. 

2.  The  Thibme. — This  versiao  waa  also  msde  from 
the  Greek,  botli  in  (he  O.  and  N.  T.,  and  probably  in 
the  M  century.  Only  some  fragmenU  of  the  O.-T. 
part  have  been  printed  by  HUnter,  Uingarelli,  and 
7oeKa.  In  the  N.  T.  it  agrees  generally,  though  not 
uniformly,  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  Not  a  few 
readings,  however.  Hre  pecniiar;  and  some  harmonize 
with  the  Lodn  versions.  Fngments  of  it  have  been 
published  by  Mingarelll,  Glorgi,  MUnter,  and  Ford. 

B.  The  flariiHBric,  or^mimjiiiriB.— Only  some  fimg- 
menU  of  such  a  version  in  the  0.  and  N.T.  have  been 
publiAbed,  and  ver}'  little  \»  known  concerning  it. 
iKliolurs  are  not  a^p^od  as  to  the  nature  uf  the  dialect 
in  whicli  it  is  written,  some  thinking  thil  it  does  not 
deaeri-e  the  name  of  a  dialect,  while  others  regard  the 
Bsshniurjc  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  dialect  between 
those  apoken  in  Upper  and  I^wcr  Egj'pt.  Hug  and 
DaWette  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  the 
version  of  Upjier  Ei.'i'pt  transferred  lu  the  idinm  of  the 
particular  place  where  the  llasbmuric  was  spoken. 
The  origin  of  tbia  version  belongs  to  the  Sd  or  4tfa 
ccntory.  See  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introdact.  iv,  287- 
299.    See  Vkbskuu  (or  thk  Bibi.i). 

CM  (Heb.  fcb",  ^K,  prob.  a  modified  form  of 
the  name  Am  ;  SepL  'Aj^i'c :  Vulg.  EchC),  one  of  the 
"sons"  of  Bei^min  (Gen.  xlri,  31),  apparently  the 
cranilson  called  Ahirah  (q.  v.)  in  Kum.  xxvl,  38 
(from  which  the  name  is  perhaps  contracled).  In  the 
parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  vili,  6)  he  seems  to  be  call- 
ed Ehud  (q.  v.). 

Cbad  (lleb.  Ebad',  T^nit,  msDo),  the  name  of 
two  or  three  Benjamites,  and  apparently  hereditary'  in 
that  tribe,  like  Gera  (q.  v.). 

1.  (Sept.  'US  V.  r.  'AiM ;  Vulg.  A)>oi.)  A  descend. 
ant  of  Benjamin,  progenitor  of  one  of  the  clans  of  Gel  a 
that  removed  to  Manahath  (I  Chron,  xiii,  !0).  The 
name  is  there  written  I^HN,  Echad' ,  either  for  lUnK, 
T.f  above,  or  altogether  erroneously  for  "Htt,  Echi\  i.  e. 
Em  (q.  v.),  Ihe  grandson  of  Benjamin,  which  appears 
in  the  parsllel  list  of  Gen,  xlvi,  21,  and  aa  a  son  of 
Belah  acconllng  to  Ihe  Sept.Ter^on  of  that  passage. 
lie  seems  to  be  (he  same  as  Ahi-bam,  Vyn^,  in  the 
lii^t  in  Num.  xxvl,  S8,  anil.  If  so,  Ahinm  is  probably 
Iho  right  name,  as  Ihe  family  were  called  AAirawi'tt. 
In  I  Chron.  viii,  1,  the  same  person  seems  tfl  be  cillod 
fl^']'?,  Ahabab,  Bod  perhaps  also  nins*.  Aiioaii,  In 
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ver.  4  (Sept.  Axco,  and  In  Cod.  Vatic. 'Axifuiv),  rWH 
(Axia),  Ahiai,  ver.  7,  and  inK  (Aop),  AHer,  1  Cbroa. 
vii,  12.  See  Shauaraim.  '1  bese  fluctuatioDs  in  the 
orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original  copfe* 
were  partly  effaced  by  time  or  injury.     See  Bkcueb; 

CUBOniCLES. 

2.  (Sept.  'AfuiS  T.  r.  'AiiS;  Vulg.  And.)  The  third 
named  of  (he  seven  sons  of  Bilhan,  the  ron  of  Jediael, 
■nd  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (1  Chron.  vii,  10). 
B.C.  post  1S&6. 

3.(Sept'Aaii;  Vuli;,.4oJ;  Josepbue'HoMiK.)  The 
son  of  Gera  (there  were  three  othen  of  this  name,  Gen. 
xlvi,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xri,  5 ;  1  Chron.  viii,  S\  of  the  tribo 
of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii,  IG,  marg.  "son  of  Jemini,"  but 
vid.  Goccnius,  Lex,  sub  v.  ^^'^^33).  the  second  Judge 
of  the  Israelites,  or,  rather,  of  that  part  of  Israel  wbicb 
he  delivered  from  the  dominion  oftheHoabiteabytbe 
assassination  of  their  king  Eglon.  These  were  tlio 
tribes  iKyond  the  Jordan,  and  the  sonlhem  tribes  on 
this  side  the  river.  In  the  Bible  he  Is  not  called  ■ 
Judge,  but  a  drSBrrtr  (1.  c.) ;  fo  Othniel  (Jndg.  iii.  9), 
and  all  the  judges  (Keb.  ix,  27).  As  a  Benjamite  be 
was  speciall}'  chosen  to  destroy  Eglon,  who  had  eatatk 
lished  hinuelf  in  Jericho,  which  was  included  in  the 
bonodariea  of  that  tribe.  See  Eoix>:<.  In  Joseph ua 
ho  appeara  aa  a  young  man  (yiayiai;}.  He  was  very 
strong,  and  left-handed.  So  A.  V. ;  but  (he  more  lit- 
eral rendering  is,  as  in  the  margin,  "  shut  of  his  rit(ht 
hand."  The  words  are  differently  rendered  :  1.  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right:  2.  naing  bis  left 
hand  as  readilv  as  his  right.  Tor  1.  Targnm,  Josephiu, 
Syr.  (lapoMni),  Arab,  (aridum).  and  Jewish  writer* 
generally;  Cajet.,  Buxtorf,  Parkh.,Gesen.(oapeiMw): 
derivation  of  I^OK  fVom  n;:K,  the  latter  onl}'  In  Paa. 
Ixlx,  16,  where  It =ta  shot.  For!.  Sept.  (ofifiri  £101.-), 
Vulg.  (qui  ulrdjue  nonu  ^ro  drxlrd  atrbaliir).  Com.  a 
Lap.,  Bonfrer.,  Patrick  (comp.  irtoi^iEioc,  Horn.  Ii, 
xxi,16S;  Hipp. 'I/A.T,  4S)j  Judg.  xx,  16,  sole  lecur- 
rence  of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Benjamites,  the 
jricked  men  of  the  army,  Mho  were  not  likely  to  bo 
chosen  fbr  a  phyncal  defec(.  As  regards  Psa.  Ixix. 
16,  it  is  urged  that  1Z3K  may  —  ivrono  —  aprno,-  hence 
^tSH  =  aperttu  =  e^yrditvs^  q.  d.  t^cprdUa  dextra ;  or  if 
"daaiui,"  clatuta dertrA  —  tirKlm  datia^vipiiiliioi;, 
omivirjfer  (vld.  Poll  .Syn.).  The  feint  of  draviing  the 
dagger  (torn  the  right  thigh  (.ludg.iii,21)  is  consistmt 
with  either  opinion.     See  Ahbidbxteb. 

Ehud  obtained  access  (o  E^lon  aa  the  bearer  of  trib- 
ute th>m  tho  subjugated  tribes,  and  being  IcftJianded, 
or,  rather,  ambhlextrouB,  he  was  enabled  (o  use  with  a 
sure  and  fatal  aim  a  dagger  concealed  under  a  part  of 
his  dress,  where  it  was  unsuspected,  because  it  wonid 
there  have  been  useless  to  a  person  employing  fais 
right  hand.  The  circumstances  attending  this' tragical 
event  are  somewhat  differently  given  in  Judges  and 
in  Josepbus  (see  Winkler, frnfm.  >iAotnr  Scir/Ut.  i, 
45  sq. ;  Redslub,  in  the  Smdiifi  v.  Krit.  ix,  912  aq. ; 
Ewald,  Itr.  Oeich.  ii,  875  sq.).  That  Ehud  had  the  en- 
tree of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii.  19),  but 
more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges  tbe 
Israelites  send  a  present  liy  Ehud  (iii.  16);  in  Josepboa 
EInid  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  presents  of  hia  own. 
Joscphos  represents  this  intimacy  as  having  been  of 
long  continuance;  but  in  Judges  we  fled  no  mention 
of  intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  viz.,  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  death 
of  Eglon.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the  offering 
of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which  are  separated 
bythe  temporary  withdrawal  ofEhud  (ver.  IN,  19)  J  In' 
.li  sephtis  there  is  but  one  scene-  The  present  is  offered, 
(he  attendants  are  dismiBaed,  and  the  king  enters  into 
friendly  conversation  (il^iAi'ni.)  with  Ehud.  Ir  Judgoa 
Ihe  place  aeems  to  change  ftom  the  reception-room  into 
the  "summer-parlor,"  when  Ehud  found  hint  u]ion  bia 
retDrn(crmp.  vrr.  IS,  20).     In  Josephus  the  entire  c^ 
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lioa  likM  fUm  tn  tha  ■ammeT-pu'loT  (Itiitiriov) 
JadcM  tb«  king  cxpoM*  hlmHlf  to  the  dagger  b 
ngappanBdy  in  raptcthr  the  divine  meauge  which 
Ekol  pnAaaed  to  commaDiata  (Patrick,  >d  loc.) 
Joaiplia  it  I*  ■  rfrwua  which  Ehud  pretanda  to  reveal, 
•ad  tki  king,  in  d<llgbt«d  anticipation,  tpringa  Dp 
ma  kit  tbrona.  The  obaail)'  of  Eglon,  and  the  con- 
laiaeal  inpoaaibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not 
■niioDed  b^  JoKphui  (vld.  Jndg.  iii,  17,/at,  oirrtioc, 
^^;  hut  "crusiu,"  Valg.,  and  ao  Geaenlui,  Lexl). 
Thi  "qaarrin  thai  were  by  Gilgal,"  to  which  Rbad 
mind  io  the  intaml  brtween  tha  two  interview!  (iii, 
])),  in  midered  in  the  margin  batter,  aa  in  Deut  vii, 
t!i."gnnB  inugei"  i, Patrick,  ad  loc.;  comp.  Geaen. 
,A  Uz.  a.  T.  C'VpD).     See  EouiN. 

After  thia  deaperate  aeUeTcment  Ebnd  repaired  to 
Srink  (impTop.  Stiralh ;  aee  Oeaen.  Lex.  a.  v.),  in  the 
■eaataini  of  Epbnini  (iii,  26.  ZT},  or  HoDnt  Ephra- 
io  ;,Joih.  ilx,  SO).  To  tbla  wild  central  region,  com- 
■""^'"jr.  aa  it  did,  the  plains  east  and  weat,  he  aum- 
moad  tlM  Inselitea  by  aonnd  of  born  (&  national 
nutam  according  to  JoaephiUj  A.V.  "a  tmropet"). 
DoBeBding  from  the  bills  they  fell  apon  the  Hoabitea, 
iliiaujed  and  dctnnnliacd  by  the  death  of  their  king 
iJiwpfaiu,  not  Judges).  The  greater  nnmber  were 
UUad  at  ooce,  but  10,000  men  nude  for  the  Jardon 
*itb  the  Tiew  of  cnnalDg  Into  their  own  country. 
Tha  liiaelites,  however,  had  already  aeiied  the  Ji>ri$, 
and  not  one  of  the  nnbappy  fugitives  eacaped.  Aa  a 
nirird  tor  bia  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge  (Jo- 
Kpfaai,  Bol  Jodgas}.  The  laraelites  continued  to  cn- 
>rr  br  eighty  vara  (D.C.  1S09-1130)  the  Indepen- 
iiaet  obtaJDcd  thmngh  thii  deed  of  Ehod  (Judg.  iii, 
Vt-Xy.    aeeJtUGU. 

Bkdich.     See  Cabbcnci-b. 

Qchbom,  lobMoa  GhTttfiied,  a  celebrated 
Giniao  Orientalist  and  theologian,  was  bom  Oct.  16, 
XliA.  at  Dvreniimmrrn,  in  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
is^tEhringirn.  lie  received  hie  edacation  at  the 
irmaaiiuie  of  Hcilbronn  and  at  the  Unlvtrsity  of 
GWlasen.  under  Uichaelu  and  Ileyne.  He  l>ecaine 
pKAtHi  af  Oriental  literature  at  Jena  In  1779,  and 
■ai  aaiBHl  court-con niillor  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wei- 
air  in  KtO.  In  1788  be  succeeded  Mlcbaelis  ns  pro- 
(taatr  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  GdttingOD, 
rndtaWllbe  was  mide  professor  of  thBolofy  there, 
rtirh  pott  he  retained  until  bis  death,  June  26. 1827. 
Eictibani  was  ■  thoroughly  induitrious  student  and  ■ 
rnj  VDlaminona  writer.  'His  first  proof  of  OrlenUl 
kmwlrilge  was  given  in  bis  Gtrdtidilt  da  Oitmditdten 
noMiili  cor  JfcAinoKiI  (Gotha,  1775,  8vd).  Thia  wai 
UkivH  liy  .l/ouawata  DiUifiMHau  UAiria  Arabum, 
yl  AH.Sfiubrt,  nrdriet  tdidU,  latim  vrrlil,  tt  ait. 
mainrt.  adjreil  J.  O.  EitUkom  (Gotha,  ITib,  Svo)  :~ 
A  rti  mmmnria  opid  Arahat  inUHt  (Jena,  1776,  Ito). 
AI  Jena  hs  devoted  himaelf  to  Biblical  literature,  and 
MiUiihnl,  aa  a  soil  of  organ,  a  magaiine  entitled 
i/ftrVmam/ur  bihlitfie  tiMinargeiilaiiduche  LUtratuT, 
■Uck  laited  from  1777  to  17BG  (Lelptig),  and  was 
fc3<»»l  by  tbe  Ml^mtmt  BibHolhek  d.  bihSUchn  Ut- 
■"»»  (Ltipz.  I7H7-IS03, 10  vols.  Svo).  His  pnrfes- 
■nUpat  GuttiugTD  opened  to  him  a  wider  field  (1786) 
'  JlB  the  death  of  J.  D.  Uichaalif.  He  lectured  not 
'miy  «  OrienUl  lilentnre,  and  on  the  exegeaia  of  the 
O.udN.  T.,bnt  also  in  the  field  of  general  hiitory, 
h  shich  be  soon  appeared  as  an  author.  Id  1790-93 
•Wtarrd  his  CrtrncUMt  (rrimitire  Hirtorv).  edited 
1?  Cibler  from  the  Rrptriirimm  (Nnremb.  Bvo).  His 
■  ni  iciipottiuit  works,  in  addiUon,  are  CommenlaHia 
'«4p«>ip«"B/oin>iW>(G«»inK.  1791,a  vols,  8vo):— 
f a'( inj  ini  A.T.:  KimlfituHq  imi  X. T.  (also  poblish- 
•a  aad^r  the  general  title  of  KriHteti  Schr/hn,  I^lpe. 
I'm  IX!<,  8vo,  7  vols.).  He  also  pnbliahed  ■  number 
•<  hiuniral  writings,  besides  many  eiaays,  rerlews, 
'tc.;  and  all  thia  tims  his  lectnrcs  were  kept  op  in 
t^'  nl*cr>it.-.-.     Th;  loalooa  and  contiDDed  indna- 
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try  of  Eichham  is  one  of  the  marvela  of  modem  lit 

Aa  on  lateipreter  of  tbe  Bible,  Qchham,  tbllowing 
Uichaelis,  transcended  him  In  tha  boldness  of  his  criu 
idsm  and  tn  his  far-reaching  Ratlonaliam.  The  re- 
sults of  bis  criticism  were  that  the  Bible,  tu  ve  Aive 
if,  haa  only  a  morel  and  literary  superiority  over  other 
inoks.  The  primeval  history  attributed  to  Hoses  noa 
made  up  of  ancient  lajfu,  and  gathered  up,  partly,  by 
Moeaa  Into  the  Pentateuch.  His  system  of  intcrpic- 
totion  mnltiplies  paradoxes,  and  tends  to  uproot  the 
Christian  revelation,  as  such,  entirely.  In  his  licw 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  prophetic  drama,  and  he  commenU 
on  it  KB  he  would  on  a  play  of  Aristophanes  or  Terence 
But  his  vast  labors  in  Biblical  literature  retain  great 
part  of  their  reputation,  while  his  method  of  Interpre- 
tation is  tkst  passing  Into  oblivion,  even  in  Gemianv 
— Saintes,  f/uEory  o/"  Aofionalwni,  chap,  xi ;  Hcriog, 
Reai-Encifidop.  iii,  710. 

Zilchboni,  KmtI  FTlediloli,son  of  Jobann  Gott- 
fried Eichhom  (q.  r.),  was  bom  at  Jena  In  1781.  Af- 
ter completing  bis  itudiee  at  the  Univenity  of  GOttin- 
gen,  he  became  pripotdocail  of  law  at  the  Vniverrfty 
of  Jena.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Frankfbrt  on  the  Oder,  and  in  1811  vas 
traneferred,  with  tbe  university,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
edited,  with  Savigny,  GBschen,  and,  later,  with  Ru- 
dorff,  aiKZdUc\riJt^TgudiichlHciit  Recilrtnofiuehqft. 
From  1817  to  182H  he  was  professor  of  Chureb  law,and 
other  branches,  at  GOttingen;  Rum  ]83t  to  1B3S  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  a  memtier  of  the  supreme  state  court,  and 
■ubaequently  filled  some  other  high  offices  in  tbe  eiv> 
<l  administration.  He  was  regarded  as  the  head  of 
tbe  historical  school  of  German  jurists.  He  died  at 
Berlin  July  1, 1864.  Be^des  a  number  of  law  booki, 
which  still  occnpy  a  high  rank  In  that  literature,  be 
wrote  a  work  on  Church  law  {Grandialie  dft  XirrAm- 
rrehtt  der  taAol.  u.  ttrmgtl.  SeEgiongiaTinai,  GSlting. 
1831-1838),— Herzog,  SoiI-Eik^U,  xi,  470. 
Blnhard.     See  Egimiard. 

Btnsledeln  (3faria-Eituitd<h,  Delpara  VirginU 
Ertmut,  Natrt  Daiat  da  Ervala),  a  Benedictine  men- 
eatery  in  SwitaerUnd,  founded  in  the  91h  cenluir  by 
Ueinrad  of  Soleure,  who  was  murdered  by  robbers 
A.D.  801.      In  934,  Eberhard,  prevost  of  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  built  a  monastery  and  church  here,  which 
'     emperor  Otto,  in  946,  endowed  with  the  free  right 
lection.     Tbe  convent  was  to  be  consecrated  Sep- 
ber  14,  D48,  by  the  bishop  of  Constani,  but  tbe 
DT  claimed  to  iiave  heard  the  preceding  night  the 
song  of  angels,  and  to  have  aeen  Christ  himself,  at- 
tended by  angels,  sajing  masa  and  consecrating  the 
chapel  {  and  when,  the  next  morning,  he  prepared  to 
perform  tbe  act  of  consecratioD,  he  was  admonished 
by  a  voice  saying,  "Hold  on,  brother,  God  himself 


sole 


engrh  of  It  tl 


nnual  pilgrim- 


o  Einsledeln  on  Srpten: 
tho  "Angelie  Consecration"  (fa^Mfn'iU),  became, 
and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  famous  pilgrimages  in  tbe 
Church  of  Rome.     The  popes  granted  fnll  ■bsolnlion 
;o  all  who  went  in  pilgrimage  to  the  church.     The 
:oQgrogation  consisted  moatlv  of  scians  of  noble  fami- 
lies, and  the  convent  steadily  Increased  In  power  and 
1.     A  new  church  was  built  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  on  tl)e  niiKlel  of  the  Lateran  Church, 
contains  Meinrad's  cell  and  the  image  of  tbe  Tir- 
In  the  time  of  the   Rafonnalien   moat  of  tire 
Iks  left  tbe  convent,  but  it  was  subsequently  rwr- 
ganiaed  by  Ludwig  Bierer,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  ?t. 
Gall.      In  1710  2ei',00n  are  said  to  have  visited  ?.<n- 
siedeln,  and  in  IXfil  the  number  was  over  2nO,l)INi. 
-endora  of  blessed  images,  medals,  etc.,  do  a  thriv. 
..    urineea  then,  and  at  a  large  profit.     There  irf 
at  Einaiedeln  confflaikinals  for  the  people  of  diflbenl 
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nxdcnu  and  lanKiugM,  each  benriDg  an  IntcrJptioD  b^ 
wbicb  it  is  recognued.  In  1867  the  coOYsnt  had  75 
piiestii,  and  6  clerical  and  17  lay  bnith«rt.  The 
"S(irtascbule"("Gyninailain"  and  L^'cenm)  numbir- 
td  alwut  200  pupita.  Until  IS6S  the  convsnt  had  a  >ec- 
ond  "  gymnaiium"  In  Bellizono,  in  the  canton  uf  Te>- 
lin,  but  in  that  rear  it  vai  auppnaaed  by  the  Lilwml 
KDTemineiit  of  tbu  canton,  dca  V\ta^ia,  JioctaaaiUi 
archimi  Hiuidlaini  (3  vols,  rolio);  Anaala  Iltnvd 
Deipara,  malru  (Frltj.  Brisg.  1612,  fol.) ;  Herzog,  Rial- 
KncyHop.  iii,  7-12;  Landolt,  Unpnag  v.  trtle  Cttlal- 
timg  <ki  Klidm  Eiaiitdebt  (Einued.  lS45)j  Braodea, 
Ikr  htil.  JItairad  u.  die  Wal^akH  von  Emdeitl»  (Ein- 
licdeln,  1861). 

ZjiseninenBer,  Joitash  Andrbab,  a  German  Ori- 
entalist, was  born  at  Mannheim  in  1654,  nnd  alndied  at 
the  Univpreity  of  Heidelberg,  in  which,  aftera  journey 
to  England  and  Holland,  ho  became  in  1700  piofetsor 
of  Oriental  langnagei.  He  died  in  1704.  His  princi- 
pal work  ia  entitled  EnldecldaJudnthimiYTDiit.r.W). 
The  Jews  opposed  ita  pnblieation  by  all  meana  in  thrir 
power,  and  even  oijtsined  ati  imperial  edict  against  ic 
At  the  time  of  bis  death  neatly  the  whole  edition  of 
tiio  work  (till  lay  under  arrest.  The  Jews  shortly  be- 
fcre  oficred  him  1S,000  florins  fur  the  surrender  of  all 
tbo  copies,  but  ha  asked  BD,000.  Frledricli  1  of  Pros- 
Fia  appealed,  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Eisenmengcr, 
to  the  emperors  Leopold  and  Joseph  for  permission  to 
publish  the  book,  and,  when  this  led  to  no  result,  had 
the  book  reprinted  and  publlsbed  at  bis  own  expense 
(KOaigsberg,  1711).  Subsequently  the  Frankfort  edi- 
tion was  alM  permitted  to  see  the  light.  Eisenmenfter 
also  compiled  a  Lcaam  Orimlate  knTnoniaan,  which 
has  never  been  printed,  and  he  published,  conjointly 
with  Leosden  (q.  v.),  in  161M,  an  edition  (without  points) 
of  the  Heb.  Bible.— Herio^,  lUi-Knqfi:.  iii,  714 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Biog.  Gin.  xv,  T'6 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Sirrien-/Mi. 
xii,Bn;  Jos^C«c4.<feryIKi^».voLT!iL     (J.B.W.) 

E'ker  (Heb.  il.  *ipS,  a  plant  rooted  up  and  trans-, 
planted,  e.  g.  metaph.  a  resilient /oreijiwr,  Lev.  xxv, 
47),  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Ram,  the  grand- 
son of  Hetron  (1  Chron.  ii,  27;  Sept.  'Arop,  Vulg. 
Achar).      B.C.  post  I8S6. 

Ekkehard,  Ibe  name  of  Mveral  learned  monks  of 
St.  Gall.  Tbo  first  ofthe  name,  about  the  middle  of  the 
lOth  century,  was  the  director  ofthe  convent  school, and 
subsequently  dean  of  the  convent.  He  laid  the  foun- 
datton  of  the  litcrarj-  celebrity  of  St.  Gall,  wrote  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  hymns,  and  is  honorably  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  German  lileratuie.  Another  Etlx- 
karJ,  a  nephew  of  the  former,  was  also  a  director  of 
Iho  convent  school,  and  subsequently  a  chaplain  of 
emperor  Otto  II.  He  also  conipescd  ecclesiastics  1 
livmns,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  been  familiar  with  ste- 
nograpby.  He  died  April  ?S,  990.  A  third  Ekkrkard, 
bom  about  S80,  was  a  pupil  of  Notkcr  Lsbeo,  and  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  mathematics,  aatronomy,  ond  music,  Aribo, 
archbifbop  of  Henti,  appointed  him  superior  of  the 
cathedral  school  of  that  city.  Elc  continued  the  An- 
nals of  St.Gall,  which  a  monk  by  the  name  of  Ratper- 
tus  had  begun  and  carried  to  the  yearWS.  This  work, 
Catvi  MoniaitrU  Saacti  Colli  (printed  In  Uoimmnila 
Gtrmania  kUlor.  Scriplor.  ii,  '4-1S3)  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  (be  Cbureh  hisloFy  of  die  JOth  centun-. 
Kkkehanl  also  compiled  a  collection  of  eccleidastical 
hymns,  under  the  title  IJber  Bntdirtiimum,  Be  wrote 
a'|>oem.  Of  onaltt  dict:omt,  and  translated  a  life  of  St. 
Onll,  in  German  verses  by  Ratpertus,  into  I.alln,  He 
rticil  tn  lOM.  A  foHTth  EUtlunii,  who  lived  at  the 
beginninR  of  the  ISth  centuiy,  wrote  a  t^aSanrtitfol- 
im.— Henop,  Beot£i«^op.ia,74B.    (A.  J.  S-) 

Tnc'ttibelCejepiffiiX:  Puh.^n'ii6>if;Tnlg. omits), 
•  place  turned  in  Jud.vii,lg  only,  as  "near  to  Chusi, 
which  ia  on  the  brook  Mochmur,"  apparently  some- 
where in  the  bill  country  to  the  •onth^asl  of  the  Plain 
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ofEsdraelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syrlac  reading  at 
the  word  points  U>  tlie  place  Aavtbtiit,  mentioned  bf 
Ensebius  in  the  Oaoauulicoa  «■  the  capital  of  a  dwtrict 
called  A  crabaltint,  knU  still  standing  as  jl  itrnUi,  about 
six  miles  south-east  of  Nabliis  (Shechera),  in  the  Wady 
Makfariyeh,  on  the  ro^d  to  tbe  Jordan  vallev  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii,  S04,  and  Map).  Though  frequently  n.enlion- 
ed  by  Josepliue  ( IVor,  ii,  20, 1 ;  iii,  3,  fi,  etc.).  neither 
the  place  nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  BiLIe,  and 
Ihey  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same 
Dame  iu  the  south  of  Judah.     See  Akbabbih;  Aba- 

aiTTIME;    MAALBll-ACBanSIM. 

Bk'ron  (Hob.  Etron',  l^tlJS,  rradiei^im;  comp. 
Zeph.  Ii,  4,  which  opparenlly  contains  a  play  upon  the 
word)  Sept. [usD*lly]i;ndJosephasij'AHapwv, Vulg. 
A  ccaroiij.  one  of  tho  live  towns  belonging  to  the  lol^ 
of  the  Philistines,  end  the  most  northerly  of  the  fiva 
(Josh,  xiij,  3).  Liko  the  other  Phlliitfaie  cities,  its 
sitnatioD  was  In  tho  maritimo  plain.  In  the  gen- 
eral distribntlon  of  temtory  (unconqnerrd  as  well  a* 
conquered)  Ekron  was  osflgned  to  Judah,  as  being 
upon  its  border  (Josh,  xiii,  3),  between  Bcthahemesh 
and  Jabneel  (Josh,  3v,  U,  46).  but  apparently  was  af- 
terwards given  to  Dan,  although  conquered  by  Jndafa 
(Josh.  XV,  11,  45;  xix,  4S;  Jodg.  I,  18  ;  comp.  Jose- 
pbus,  Aal.  V,  I,  22;  v,  2,  4).  But  it  mattered  little 
to  which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  before  tbe 
monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  possersion  of  the  Phllie- 
tines  (1  Sam.  v,  10).  In  Scripture  Ekron  Is  chiefly  re^ 
markablo  from  the  ark  having  been  tent  home  f^ro 
thence,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch  kine  (1 
Sam.  V,  10;  vi,  1-S).  Ekron  was  the  last  place  to 
which  the  ark  waa  carried  before  its  telnm  to  Israel, 
and  the  mortality  there  In  consequence  rccma  to  have 
been  greater  than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath.  (The 
Sept.  in  Loth  HSS.,  and  Josepbue  [Ami.  vi,  1,  ]}, 
substitute  Ascslon  for  Ekron  throughout  this  passage 
[1  Sam.  V,  10-12].  In  support  of  this  it  should  be  re- 
marked that,  accurding  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  goMen 
trespass-offerings  vcre  given  forAthkelon,  though  ilia 
omitted  from  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  journeying! 
of  the  ark.  There  arc  other  important  differences  be- 
tween the  Sept.  Bnd.Hcbrew  texts  of  this  trontaclion. 
See  especially  v,  6.)  From  Ekron  to  Bethihemesh 
(q.  V.)  waa  a  straight  highway  (Thomson,  Land  avd 
ISoA,  ii,  COS).  After  David's  victor}'  over  Guliath,  the 
Philistines  were  pursued  as  far  oa  Ibis  place  (I  Sod. 
xvii,  62).  Hencctorwtrd  Ekron  appears  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistinr* 
(lSiim.3ivii.6S;  aKingsi,a.l6;  Jer.  xxv,  10).  Ex- 
cept the  casual  mention  of  *  noted  ssnclusn'  of  Baal- 
lebub  (q.  V.)  existing  there  (!  Kings  i,  2,' 3,  G,  16), 
there  is  nothing  to  dittinguish  Ekrcn  from  my  other 
town  of  (his  district.  Tn  later  days  it  is  meie'y  named 
with  the  ether  cities  of  tbe  Philiitines  in  the  denunci- 
ations of  the  prophets  against  that  people  (Jer.  xxv, 
W ;  Amos  1,  S  ;  Zcjih.  ii,  4 ;  Zecb.  ix,  S).  1  he  name 
occurs  in  tha  cuneifoim  inscriptions  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  A»- 

.,4c«irtm  ('Ancopi^v,  1  Hacc.  x,  89,  only),  beitowed 
with  iU  bonlers  (rd  iifta  ai-Hn)  by  Alexander  Balaa 
on  Jonathan  Maccabiens  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 
Eusebius  and  Jeromo  describe  it  (Oncmoi*.  s,  v.  'Aic- 
Kopiir,  AccaroK)  as  a  largo  village  of  the  Jews,  b«- 
tween  Aiotus  and  Jamnia  towards  Ibe  east,  or  east- 
waid  of  a  line  drawn  between  these  two  places.  Tbe 
ssme  name  Accarrm  occurs  incidentally  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Crusades  (Gerta  Dri  jxr  FroHiat,  p.  404). 
The  site  of  Ekrrn  has  lately  been  recognired  by  Dr. 
Bobinson  (Lib.  Jbuarekfr,  iii,  24)  in  that  of  'AUr, 
in  a  situation  ronwpondin'g  to  all  that  we  know  of 
Ekron.  The  radical  letters  of  the  Arabic  name  ore 
tbe  rem--  as  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and  lioth  tbo  Chris, 
tians  an  I  Mmlems  of  the,  neighborhood  regard  the  rite 
as  that  of  Iho  ancient  Ekron.  It  is  a  considerable' 
Hoalcm  village,  about  five  milca  aonth-wast  of  Bam- 
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lA  ud  tbraa  due  €ut  o(  Tebni,  an  the  northtm  Bid* 
tf  tba  imporUnl  viIIfj-  Wuly  Sur^r.  It  Is  built  of 
obsnt  Utick*,  >Dd.  u  there  *re  no  ippirent  ruins, 
ik>  ucMOt  tuwD  wu  pnbtlil;  of  tha  tuixio  m*terUli. 
Its  (Uag«d,  bciwaTcr,  that  ciiUma  and  the  atones  of 
bud-raiUa  m  often  found  at  Akir  and  in  the  adjacent  ] 
Uik.  The  plain  south  la  rich,  but  iuunedUlely  ronnd 
Ibe  Tillage  it  ha*  adraary,  Ibrnken  appeBrance  (hence 
pukipaEtM  iiam«  =  "w»tteneBa"),  only  relieved  by  a 
(■■  ntlered  atonted  tree*  (Porter,  IlaiuUi.  p.  275 ;  and 
M  Tan  deVelde,  11,169). 

Bi'ronittt  (Heb.  Etmti',  "Si-i;??,  Joeh.  xlU,  8, 
g(pI.'ABapuvin)[,ynIg.JcainMi(i>,-  plur.  O^JllfSS, 
1  9aa.  T,  10,  'AotakutviTai,  A  tfarDitUa),  a  native  of 
Iba  Philistine  town  Ekroh  (q.  v.). 

Bl-  (^K,  aai^JUjr,  hence  God,  either  Jehorah  or  a 
bb*  deity;  aametimea  aicn  or  majiitra^  [seeGoD]) 
omn  as  a  prefix  (and  al»  aa  a  aufflx)  to  aevcral  Heb. 
uiHa,  e.  g.  El-Betr-£l  ;  Ri^Ei.-OHi-lBBA-n^  all  of 
irhkh  ne  in  their  place.     Compare  Eu-. 

Blm  CH^«.^ulg.  jBlaman\  one  of  the  beada  of 


,  (or  pUce.)   , 


Tim  alter  the  Baliylonian  exile  (1  Ewlr.  ix,  !T): 
idoiliy  the  Elam  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  SC). 
SmsImElai). 

Et'adah  (Heb.  Eladai',  n^I^X,  whom  God  hai 
^  on,  i.  e.  flila  wltb  himaelf ;  Se)>tl  'RAoJ.i  v.  r.  '£\- 
iWa.VDlg.  Elada),iint  oftbe  sona  (rattier  than  grand- 
•M  sr  later  deaandant,  ai  the  text  scema  Ki  atats)  of 
Epbnim  (1  Chron.  vii,  SO),  parbapa  the  aame  aa  Ele- 
ku  (<).  T.)  tif  ver.  !1,  since  aevenl  of  tbe  names  [aee 
TAEAta]  in  the  Hat  appear  to  be  repeated  (conipue 
Una.  xiri,  S6,  where  the  only  correaponding  name  ia 
lux).     SeeBEBIAii. 

B'lall  (Heb.  Ehtk',  nhv,  In-Oitvk  or  oak  [q.  v.]), 
thanaoieof  a  place,  and  aUoof  flvo  men. 

1.  The  Vallkt  or  Ei~iii  (riVxii  p^',  valt  qfllit 
lirMilk  or  oat ;  Sept  >;  «hXc)c  'HXn,  but  tranalatea  rj 
tm^it  t<K  ll>«<k  >°  1  ^m.  xvil,  ?,  19;  Vulg.  likewise 
talli.  ImbiiUJn),  a  valley  In  (not  "by,"  as  the  A.V. 
Iu4  it)  which  the  Isnelitaa  wore  encamped  against  the 
Philiuinea  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii,  !, 
19;  Hi,  9).  It  Uy  aomewhero  near  Shoioh  of  Judah, 
S!)d  Aukah,  and  vaa  nearer  Ekron  than  any  other 
Pliilialine  town  (I  Sam.  xvli).  Shocoh  baa  been  with 
ptat  probability  IdentiHed  with  Shuweikeh,  nur  Beit 
Ntltf.  aome  14  milea  S.W.  of  Jeruaalem,  on  the  road 
te  Biit  Jil)rin  and  Gaxa,  among  the  more  western  of 
tha  hilla  of  Jodah,  not  far  from  where  tbey  begin  to 
tennd  into  the  greU  Philiatine  plain.  The  village 
ttanda  on  tbe  south  alopea  of  the  HKli/y  tt-Sural,  or 
taUijo/iM  aeatia,  which  rOna  olTin  a  N.W.  direc- 
tins  actua  the  plain  to  tbe  aaa  juat  above  Ashdod. 
Above  Shuweilieh  It  bnnchea  into  two  other  wadya. 
lirKc.  Ihongh  inferior  in  aiie  to  itself,  and  the  Junction 
•fthethfeeranni  aconaldentble  open  tpace  of  notleaa 
than  a  mile  wide  cultivated  In  fields  of  gnin.  In  the 
ceatnia  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly  atrewed  with  raond 
^bUer.  and  bordered  by  the  acacia  bnahea  trom  which 
the  rallay  derlvea  ita  preMot  name.  Tbere  teems  to 
ta  w  reason  to  donht  that  this  ia  the  Valley  of  the  Tar- 
alulh.  It  hat  changed  ita  name,  and  ia  now  called 
•Itrr  anncber  kind  of  tree  (the  tuml.  or  acacia),  but  Che 
tenblBth  (Mm)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
MKod.  and  one  oftbe  largest  apecimcns  In  Palatine 
■ill  ilanda  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  oftbe  spot, 
)a  wad^  Sar,  the  aoathemmoet  of  the  branch  wadya. 
Fser  nilaa  E.  of  Shnweikeh,  along  wady  Moaur,  the 
•tber  branch.  It  the  khan  and  mined  site  Akbeh, 
whirhVandeVeldepropoeet  to  Identic  with  Aiekah. 
Thets  Uentificationa  are  confirmed  by  that  of  Ephes- 
dianhn  (q.  *.),  the  site  oftbe  Philiatioe  camp.  Ek- 
rm  fa  17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  1!  miles  dittant  from 
Sbaoih.    (For  the  Valley,  aee  Roblnton,  Jtmardta,  ii, 
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3fi0;  Tan  de  Telde,  JVarrttfiw,  ii,  191 1  Porter,  Oimii- 
book,  p.  £49,  250,  280;  Scbwan,  rakil.  p.  77.) 

There  ia  a  point  in  the  topographical  indiculiDns  of 
1  Sam.  xvil  which  it  la  very  daairuble  should  be  care- 
fully examined  on  the  apol.  The  Phillatinea  were  be- 
'.ween  Shocoh  and  Aiekab,  at  Epbca-dainmlm,  or  Pas- 
limmim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S.  tide  of  the  wady, 
ahile  the  Israelites  were  in  the  "valley"  (pVS)  of 
;he  terebinth,  or,  rather,  on  the  mountain  on  the  N. 
lide,  and  "the  ravine"  or  "the  glen"  (K^jri)  waa  bB. 
tween  the  two  anniea  (ver.  !,  3).  Aga'in  (ver.  62), 
the  Israelites  puraned  the  Phitistlnea  "till  yon  come 
to  '  tbo  ravine'  "  (the  tame  word).  There  la  evident* 
I}-  a  marked  difference  between  the  "  valley"  and  tbe 
"  ravine,"  and  a  little  attention  on  the  apot  might  do 
much  towarda  elucidating  tbia,  end  eetlling  the  Iden- 
tification of  tbe  place.  In  the  shove  location,  the  dla- 
tance  between  the  armies  was  sboul  a  mile,  and  the 
vule  beneath  it  Rat  and  rich.  Tbe  ridges  rise  on  each 
side  l»  the  height  of  about  600  feet,  tnd  have  a  uni- 
form slope,  so  tlwt  the  armies  ranged  along  them 
could  aee  the  combat  in  Ibe  vulc  The  Philistine*, 
when  defeated,  fled  down  the  vallej- towards  Gath  and 
Ekntn. 

The  traditional  "  Valley  of  tbe  Terebinth"  ia  the 
inufj  Btil-nmina,  which  lies  about  4  milet  to  the 
N.W.  of  Jeruaalcm,  and  la  crossed  by  tha  road  to  Nebi 
Samwil.  The  scene  of  David's  conflict  ia  pmntad  ont 
a  little  N.  of  the  ''  Tombt  of  th«  Judget,"  and  cloaa  to 
the  traces  of  the  old  paved  road.  In  thla  valley  olive- 
treea  and  caroti-lrees  now  prevail,  and  terebinth-trees 
are  few;  but  tbe  brook  is  still  indicated  whence  the 
youthful  champion  selected  the  "  imooth  stones" 
wherewith  be  smote  tbe  Philistine.    The  brook  is  drjr 

rent,  whicli  ininidstes  (he  vale  (Kitto,  Pictorial  PhU 
tilinr,  p.  121).  But  Ihia  spot  ia  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  otfaerwiae  doea  not  correapond  with  the  nar- 
rative of  tbe  text  (tee  Theniua,  Sidu  txrg.  Stud,  ii, 
151). 

2.  (Sept.  'HXac,  bat  'HXric  in  Chron.  \  Tulg.  Eta.) 
One  oftbe  EdomltL'h  "dukes"  or  chieftaina  in  Mount 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi,  41 :  1  Chron.  i,  52).  B.C.  post  1963. 
By  Knolwl  (Cm.™*.  »  Rm.  in  loc.)  he  ia  connected 
witb  EUth  (q.  V.)  on  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  (Sept.  'Ala  V.  r.  'AXo.)  Tbe  middle  one  of  the 
three  sonaof  Caleb  the  son  ofJepbonneh  (1  Chron.lv, 
1.^).  B.C.  1618.  In  Ihst  paaaage  his  sona  are  called 
Kenaz  or  Uknai,  liut  the  words  may  be  taken  aa  if 
Kenai  was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  It  la  a  tlncu- 
lar  coincidence  that  the  names  of  both  Elah  and  Ke- 
nnx  alto  appear  among  the  Edomitish  "  dukea." 

4.  (Properly  Ei-»,  Heb.  Eta',  ttVit;  Sept.  'HXo.) 
The  father  of  Shlmei  ben-Ela,  Solom^'a  commlaaariat 
ofFlcer  in  Ben>min  (1  Ringa  iv,  18),  B.C.  lOlS. 

5.  (Sept.'HX^,Joeephns'HXa>vc.Vulg.A'Ja.)  Tbe 
■on  and  tucceator  of  Baaaho,  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
ivi,  g-10)j  his  reign  lasted  for  little  more  than  a  year 
comp.  ver.  B  with  10),  B.C.  938-7.  Ha  waa  killed 
ithile  drnnk  by  Zimrl,  in  tbe  honaa  of  his  steward  Ar. 
la,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in  tbe  plot.     This 

occurred,  aacaiding  to  Josephna  {Amt.  viil,  12,  4), while 
hit  army  and  officers  were  abaent  at  the  aiege  of  Glh- 
bethon.  He  waa  the  lait  king  of  Baaaba'e  line,  and 
by  tbit  catastrophe  the  predictions  oftbe  prophet  Jehu 
were  accomplished  (1  Kings  svi,  6,  7, 11-14). 

6.  (Sept.  'HXri.)  The  father  of  Hoahea,  last  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  iv,  80 ;  ivli,  I),  B.C.  729,  or  ante. 

7.  (Sept.  'HXri  V.  r.  'HAi.Vulg.  Ha.)  Tha  sou  of 
Uiii,  and  one  of  the  Benjamita  heada  of  tkmlUea  wha 
were  taken  into  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  8),  or  rather. 
perhaps,  returned  from  JL     B.C.  536. 

Elall.    See  Oak;  Tbrbbixtr. 
Elala  C^ott).  >  PbonkUn  city  mendonad  by 
DionysiuB  {Perirg.  010)  and  Other  ancient  aBtben  u 
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ying  between  Joppa  and  Obis,  but  ippwentlf  mere- 
ly an  appalUtiTe  (mo  Reland,  Palaal.  p.  747)  for  rame 
place  noted  for  olives  (tXnia),  which  abound  Id  that 

S'lam  (Heb.  ExUna',  dV*!!,  corresponding  to  tlie 
Pahlvi  Airjama  [see  (ieBenias  7'A«aiir.  p.  1016]),  tbe 
naine  of  ■  man  and  or  the  region  wttled  by  his  pos- 
terity, aiso  of  Beveni  Hebrewa,  etpecially  about  the 
time  of  tbe  Babyionbn  captirity. 

1.  (Sept.  'E\d/i;  Jowphus  'BXa^ioCt  '<■'■  ",  6>  *i 
Vuig.  jUtam.'i  Originally,  like  Aram,  the  name  of  a 
man— tbo  son  of  Shorn  (Gen.  x,  22;  1  Chron.  i,  17). 
B.C.  post  9514.  Commonly,  b owe ver,  iti^  <ued  u  the 
■.ppeiiation  of  a  countrr  (tien.  xiv,  1,  9 ;  lu.  %i,  11 ; 
xxi,  2;  Jer.  xxv,  SA;  xlix,  84-39;  Ezek.  xxxil,  24; 
Dan.  viii,  S).  In  Gen.  xiv,  1,  it  is  introduced  aiong 
with  the  kingdom  of  Shinur  in  Babylon,  and  in  lea. 
xxi,  2,  and  Jer.  xxv,  !S,  it  is  connected  with  MedU. 
In  Ezra  ii-,  9,  tbe  Elamiles  are  described  among  the 
nations  of  the  Pertian  empire;  and  in  Dan.  viii.  !, 
Susa  is  said  to  lie  on  the  river  Ulai  (Euicus  or  Cbo- 
aspes),  in  the  province  of  Elam.  This  river  was  the 
modem  Karun  (Layard,  Nituvth  aad  Bah.  p.  146), 
and  the  capital  of  Elam  was  Shushan  (q.  v,),  one  of 
the  most  pawerfDl  and  magnificent  cities  of  the  prime- 
val world.  The  name  Elam  occurs  in  the  cuneifomi 
inscriptions  (q.  r.)  found  on  thebnils  in  Sennacherib'a 
palace  at  Nineveb.  The  country  was  also  called  Nv- 
rati,  aa  we  learn  tram  the  monuments  of  Khorssbad 
and  Beantun  (Layard,  JVin.  and  Bob.  p.  45S). 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  provini 
lying  south  of  Assyria  and  cast  of  Persia  Proper,  ( 
which  Herodotus  eives  the  name  of  Cun'ii  (iii,  91 ;  ' 
49,  etc.),  and  which  is  in  part  termed  8\mt  or  Saaat 
by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv,  3,  S  12 ;  Ptolem.  vi,  3, 
etc.).  It  includes  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try separating  between  the  MctopoUmian  plain  and 
the  high  table-land  of  Iran,  together  with  a  fertile 
and  valuable  low  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  be- 
tween it  and  tbe  Tigris.  Tho  passage  of  Daniel  (i '" 
2)  which  places  Shushan  (Snu)  in  "the  province 
Elam,"  may  be  regarded  aa  decjslre  of  this  identifica- 
tion, which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  men 
tion  of  Elymsans  In  this  district  (Strab.  xi,  13,  §  S 
xrl,  1,  9  17;  Ptolem.  vi,  3;  Plin.  H.  JV.  vi,  26,  etc.), 
as  wall  aa  by  the  combinations  in  which  Elam  is  found 
in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv,  1 ;  Isa.  xxi,  2 ;  Eiek.  xxxii, 
24).  It  appears  from  Gen.  x,  22,  that  tbia  countrj- 
was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem,  ciose- 
])■  allied  to  the  Ar»m»ans  (Syrians)  and  the  Asayr- 
iuna;  and  ftom  Gen.  xiv,  1-12,  it  is  evident  that  by 
the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  Important  power  had 
been  built  up  in  the  same  region.  Not  only  is  ' '  Che- 
dor-laomet,  king  of  Elam,"  at  tbe  head  of  a  settled 
l^ovemment,  and  able  (o  make  war  at  a  distance  of 
twnthouaand  miles  from  his  own  countn-,linlhe  man. 
if^stly  exercises  a  supremacy  over  a  numlwr  of  othei 
kings,  among  whom  we  even  find  Amraphel,  king  or 
Shinat,  or  Babylonia.  It  Is  plain,  then,  thst  at  this 
early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Meaopo- 
tamla  waa  Elam,  whicb  for  a  while  held  the  place  pes. 
sessed  earlier  by  Babylon  (Qen.  x,  10),  and  later  by 
either  Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the 
country  itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  na 
Susa,  the  Elamilic  capital,  as  one  of  the  mo^t  ancient 
cities  of  tho  East,  and  show  that  Ita  monarchs  main- 
tained, throughout  almort  the  whole  period  of  Baby- 
lonian  and  Assvrian  greatness,  a  quasi -independent 
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ought  to  have  been  fe 
lom  some  arc  inclined  to 


called  the  "  Ravager  of  the  Weiit."  and  whose 
reads  as  Sudur-mapula.  Tho  Elamitic  empire  estab- 
lished at  ifais  time  w»i,  however,  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. Babylon  and  Assyria  proved,  on  the  whole, 
BtroDger  powan,  and  Elam  during  the  period  ot  their 


miy  be  regarded  as  the  foremoat  of  thA 
ftndatories.  Like  tho  otLer  subject  nations  she  ro- 
tained  her  own  monarcbs,  and  from  time  to  time,  for 
ihortcr  space,  asserted  and  malntainsd 
her  Independence.  But  generally  she  was  content  to 
acknowledge  one  or  ether  or  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  saaerain.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Apsyiian 
period  ahe  is  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  engaged 
'  hoatilities  with  Assyria;  but  she  seems  to  have  de- 
clined in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire  woe  de- 
itroyed,  and  the  Median  and  Macedonian  arose  open 
its  rains.  Elam  is  clearly  a  "  provlDce"  of  Babj'lonia 
in  Belsbaiur's  time  (Don.  viii,  2),  and  we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  had  been  suliject  to  Babylon  at  least  lyom 
*_  '  "ebuchodneziar.  The  desolation  which 
Jeremiah  (.yIIx,  8(vl34)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii,  24,  3^) 
foresaw  waa  probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed 
last  semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.  It  ia 
irtain  at  what  time  the  Persiana  added  Elam  to 
■  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  nnder  their  domiii. 
ion  together  with  Babylon ;  but  tbera  is  some  reKsoti 
to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  Tbe  pmpbet 
Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi,  2;  xxil,  6)  seema  to  speak 
of  Ehim  as  taking  part  In  the  destruction  of  Babylon  ; 
and,  unless  we  are  to  remrd  him  with  our  trsnslatOTB 
as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we  must  suppoae 
that,  on  Iha  advance  of'Cyma  and  his  investment  of 
the  Chaldiean  capital,  Elam  made  common  cause  with 
the  assailants.  She  now  became  merged  in  the  Per- 
sian empire,  forming  a  distinct  satrapy  (Herod,  iii,  91), 
and  fumishing  to  tho  crown  an  annual  tribute  of  BOO 
talents.  Susa,  her  capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  rea- 
idence  of  tlie  court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
empire.  Tbia  mark  of  fhvordld  net,  however,  prevent 
revolts.  Not  only  was  the  Magian  revolution  oi^n- 
iicd  and  carried  out  at  Susa,  but  there  aeem  to  have 
liecn  at  leofl  two  Elamitic  revolts  In  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Belutlm  Inter,  col,  I, 
7>ar.  16,  and  col.  ii,  par.  S).  After  tlieae  futile  cITort*, 
Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  aa  a  Perrian 
province,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  These 
lii^toric  facts  illustrate  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix, 
36  30),  "And  upon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  four  winds 
from  the  four  qnarters  of  heaven,  end  1  will  scatter 
them  towards  alt  these  winds."  The  situation  of  tbe 
country  exposed  It  to  the  invaaions  of  Assi-rians, 
Hedes,  and  Babylonians;  and  it  suffered  from  each  in 
Bucceision  before  it  was  finally  embodied  in  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Then  another  part  of  the  prophecy  w£s 
also  singularly  fulfilled:  "I  will  aet  my  throne  in 
Elam,  and  I  will  destroy  from  thence  the  king  and 
princes."  Tbe  present  stale  of  the  Persian  empire, 
in  which  Elam  ia  Inclnded,  may  be  a  fulfilment  of  tba 
concluding  words  of  the  passage;  "Bot  it  shall  come 
to  pass  In  tho  latter  days  that  I  will  1  ring  again  the 
captivity  of  Eli.m"  (Vaux,  Ninnth  and  Jtearpoft's,  p. 
65  sq.).     gee  Pkksia. 

Herodotna  Rives  the  name  Cissia  to  the  province  of 
which  Susa  was  tho  capital  (Hi,  91);  Strabo  distin- 
guishes between  Susiana  and  the  country  of  the  Hy. 
means.  The  latter  he  extends  northKarda  among 
tbe  Zagros  moontains  (xl,  S61;  xv,  COS;  xvi,  507). 
Pliny  Bn\'B  Susuuia  Is  separated  from  El}-mais  by  (he 
River  Enlnus,  and  that  the  litter  province  extends 
from  that  river  to  the  confines  of  Persia  (flu*.  Ji'at. 
vl,  27).  Ptolemy  locates  Elymale  on  tbe  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  regards  It  as  part  only  of  Susiana 
(CwTffT.  vi,  S().  According  to  Jrsephus,  the  Elymvans 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  Persians(.4nf.  1,6,  4);  and 
Strabo  refers  to  some  of  their  scattered  tribes  as  far 
north  as  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  these  various  notirrK, 
and  (Vom  the  incidenlol  allusions  In  Scripture,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  was  a  little  province  on  the  ecd 
ofthel.owerTigrh  called  Elymais;  but  that  the  Ely- 

mled  a  much  wider  district,  to  which  their  name  va* 
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rftlD  ittulud.  They  van  »  warlike  p«op1«,  tiBined 
to  mUi  uid  capecuUy  (killed  in  the  uxe  of  tlie  liow 
(lM.iii,a;  Jer.  xlix,  SS);  tbef  rcwmed  abroad  like 
Du  Badiwin,  and  like  tbem,  tin,  were  addicted  to 
jdunilcr  (Stnibo,  xi.  361).  JoMpbiu  nuntiona  a  Imrn 
ollnl  EljniBU,  whicb  contBined  a  famooa  temple  ded- 
icaOi  to  IHina,  and  rich  in  p!tt  and  votive  offeringa 
{in.  i\i\,  9, 1) :  Appian  ujs  It  v»  dedicated  to  Ve- 
in (Bochart.  0pp.  i,  TO  ■<].).  Antinchus  Epiphsnei 
■ttnipted  to  plunder  it,  but  waa  repulaed  (1  Uacc.  vi). 
Uii  a  rai>i;itkable  bet  that  little  imagu  oftbe  god- 
4m,i>hoie  Aaiplan  name  vat  Anaitla,  were  discover- 
iri  t?  Loftua  In  tbe  manndi  of  Snsa  (CAaldaa,  p.  379). 
The  ElanilM  who  vera  in  Jenualem  at  tbe  fbaat  of 
pMUriMt  wen  pnibAbly  deioandanta  of  tlie  captive 
uibM  wbo  bad  settled  in  Elam  (Acts  ii,  9). 

it  baa  been  repeatedly  ulMerved  above  that  Elam  la 
ailed  Ciaaia  by  Herodotoa,  and  Snslana  by  tbe  Greek 
anl  KMaas  i(Migraphen.  The  latter  i>  a  tenn  (brmed 
utiltdallT  from  the  capital  city,  hot  tbe  former  is  a 
ginaioe  teiritorial  title,  and  probably  marks  an  impor- 
tant bet  In  tbe  biitory  oftbe  coantr]'.  The  Elamitea, 
a  Shemitic  people,  wbo  were  tbe  primitive  Inhabltanta 
(Gtn.  X,  t!),  appear  to  have  been  invaded  and  con- 
qiered  at  a  very  early  time  by  ■  Hamitic  or  Coahite 
art  from  Bibvlon,  wbicb  waa  tbe  ruling  element  in 
tbe  territory  from  a  date  anterior  to  Chedor-laomer. 
Tb«w  CkwUtei  were  called  by  tbe  Greek*  ^^iHiani 
(Ki<Hioi)or  Coumna  (KooiraToi),  and  formed  tbe  dom- 
lunt  n»,  while  the  Elamltea  or  Elymean*  were  In  a 
dfliraned  condition.  In  Scriptare  the  country  is  call- 
ed by  iti  primitive  title  without  reference  (o  inbae- 
^nl  change* ;  in  the  Greek  wrilere  it  t  'kes  11)  name 
tna  the  conqueron.  The  Greek  traditione  of  Hem- 
un  and  hi>  KtUi^aiu  are  based  apon  thii  Cnahite 
enqiwit,  and  rightly  connect  tbe  Ciuians  or  Coaaieans 
of  Suaiana  with  tbe  Coahils  inhabitants  of  tbe  upper 
nlleyorilwNlle. 

Tbe  fallnt  account  of  Elam,  its  pb}->ica1  geo^^phj, 
min*,  and  hiitory,  a  given  in  Loftua'a  Chal^a  and 
5aiuwi(Land.I«56;  K.T.185').  The  southern  part 
of  the  coontry  is  flat,  and  towards  the  shore  oftbe  gulf 
■witby  and  desolate.  In  tbe  north  the  monnlain 
lao^  of  Bickhtiari  and  Lurlitan  rise  giadually  from 
tkc  plain  bi  a  aeries  of  calcareous  leTTSces,  intersected 
bycaTineaofsingoIarwildnessand  grandenr.  Among 
tbiM  moantains  are  the  soarcea  of  the  Ulai  (Loftni>,  p. 
3M,  947  aq.).  The  chief  towni  of  Elymals  are  now 
SbulaC"  little  Shnih")  and  DUtnlj  bnt  the  greater 
pan  of  tbe  country  ia  oreiniii  by  nomad  Arabs.     See 

2.  (Sept.  'Iivovi]XuXufi  r.  r.  'IwXci^,  also  'QXiifi 
•wt  AAo/ii  Vii]?.  jElant.)  A  Korbit:  t^rltc,  fifth 
MB  of  Meehelemiih,  one  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  and  au- 

if  ^le  fifth  dlvlaion  of  Temple  wardens 
le  of  king  DaTid  (1  Chron.  isvi,  fl),  B.C. 
1914. 

3.  (Sept,  "AijXap  V.  r.  Aftn/i,  Vul,-.  ^lam.)  A 
cUtf  nan  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  tbe  eons  of 
Ebuhak,  resident  at  Jeruaalem  at  the  captivity  or  on 
Ike  retom  (1  Chron.  viil,  24),  B.C.  538  or  ante. 

*.  (Siift.'.\7\.iH.'H\iiii,Vaig.  jElatn.)  "Children 
rf  Elam,"  Bett-Einm,  to  tha  namber  of  12S4,  returned 
■ilh  Zenibbabel  from  Babylon  (Eira  ii,  T ;  Neb,  vH, 
U:  1  Eadr.  v,  13),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71 
MB  with  Ears  in  the  second  caravan  (Eira  viil,  7 ;  1 
bdr.  viii,  S3).  It  was  one  of  this  family,  Rhechani- 
ih,  Mn  of  Jehlel.wbo  encouraged  Ezra  in  his  efforts 
sgaiut  the  Indiscriminate  msnlagts  of  the  people 
(Sara  x,  2,  text  obis,  i.  e.  bVis,  OUm),  and  six  of 
Ik*  fiene-Elani  acfordingly  pnt  away  their  foreign 
<rtvts(ExTax,  SG).  The  Ilsta  of  Eira  11  and  Meh.  vil 
eoUiin  apparently  an  {rragolar  mixture  of  the  uamea 
ft  rtacea  and  of  paraons.  In  the  fbrmer,  »er.  Sl-34, 
wTihaaeortwoexce|iliona,arenameaaf  placeet  8-19, 
m  tbt  other  hand,  an  not  known  as  names  of  places, 
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and  are  probably  of  persona.  No  soch  place  as  Elam 
ia  mentioned  as  in  I^lestine,  either  In  the  Bible  or  in 
the  OHinaJlicoii  of  Euseblua,  nor  baa  since  been  dis- 
covered as  existing  in  the  countiy,  although  Schwan 
endeavors  (_Piiittl.  p.  143)  to  give  the  word  a  local  ref- 
erence to  the  grave  of  a  Samaritan  priest  Eli,  at  a  vil- 
lage named  by  him  as  CJiarim  btn-EHm,  on  the  bay,  B 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Jaffa.  See  Hahiu.  Most  interpret, 
en  have  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  a  person. 
B.C.  ante  636.  It  ia  possible,  however,  that  this  and 
the  fbllowing  name  have  been  borrowed  from  No.  1, 
perhaps  aa  deaignating  Jews  who  resideil  in  that  re- 
gion of  tbe  Babylonian  dominions  daring  the  captivity. 

5.  In  tbe  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose  sons, 
to  the  same  number  as  In  the  former  case,  returned 
with  Zenibbabel  (Eira  Ii,ai ;  Neb.  vli,  34),  and  which, 
for  the  sake  of  dlstlnctioo,  is  called  "  tbe  other  Elam" 
(-inK  dVS;  Sept.  'HXa^idp,  'HXn/iaop.Vulg.  ^lam 
alia-).  The  coincidence  of  the  nnmbera  is  carious, 
and  also  suapicioas,  as  arguing  an  accidental  repetition 
of  the  foregoing  name.     B.C.  ante  53G. 

6.  (Sept.A>'Aa>,Vulg.  ^2am.)  Oneofthe  oacerdn- 
tal  or  Levitical  singers  wbo  accompanied  Nebemiah  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  xii, 
42).     B.C.  446. 

7.  (Sept.  'HXdfi.Vulg.  jEhtn.^  One  oftbe  chiefs 
oftbe  people  wbo  signed  tbe  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  14),  B.C.  410. 

E'lmmlta  (Chald.  Elemtg',  -^c^r,  in  the  plural 
"^^^5;  Gr.  'EXupnloi,  Strabo,  PtJiomy;  or  'EXa/ic- 
ru<,  Acts  il,  9;  Valg.  jEbmiHx).  This  word  ia  found 
in  the  0.  T.  only  in  Eira  iv,  9,  and  is  omitted  in  that 
place  by  the  Sept.  translators,  who  probably  regarded 
it  aa  a  gloss  upon  "  Susanchites,"  which  had  occurred 
only  a  little  before.  The  Elamltes  were  the  original 
inhn)>itants  oftbe  country  called  Elam;  they  were 
deacendants  of  Shem,  and  drew  their  name  from  an 
actaal  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x,  22).  It  has  been  observed 
in  the  preceding  article  that  the  Etamites  yielded  be- 
fore a  Cossnan  or  Cusbite  invasion.  SeeEbAH.  They 
appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part  to  tbe  mountiina, 
where  Strabo  places  them  (xl,  13,  g  6;  zvi.l,  g  17), 
in  part  to  the  coast,  where  Uiey  are  located  by  Ptole- 
my (vi,  3).  Little  is  known  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  or  of  their  ethnic  charactT.  (See  Uilller, 
in  tlie  Journal  Aiiatlqut,  1839,  vii,  299;  Wahl,  Aam, 
p.  003;  Mannert,  Cfogr.V,  Ii,  168;  comp.  Plutarch, 
ill.  Pomp.  06;  Justin,  xxxvi,  I;  Tacit,  ^luwf.  vi, 44). 
Strabo  says  they  were  skilfOl  archers  (xv,  3,  §  10; 
camp.  Tieaaph.  Cpvp.  ii,  1, 16;  Llvy,  xxxv,  48;  Ap- 
pian, .'yr.  Si),  and  with  this  agree  the  notices  both  of 
[sjiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
"the  bow  of  Elam"  (xlix,  S5),  while  the  former  says 
that  "Elam  bare  the  quiver"  (xxil,  6).  Inaiah  also 
adds  In  this  place  that  they  fau|{ht  bi>tb  on  horseback 
and  from  chariots.  They  appear  to  have  retained 
tbeir  nationality  with  iieiuliat  tenacity,  for  It  is  plain 
f^m  the  mention  of  (hem  on  tbe  day  df  Pentecost 
(Acts  il,  9)  that  they  atill  at  that  time  kept  their  own 
langnage,  and  tbe  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy 
more  than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they 
were  not  even  then  merged  in  the  CosMsana.  (See 
Hassel,  Erdbeic.i;;  r.  Adtn,  11.  TK9  sq. ;  Assemani, 
Bibl.  Or.  Ill,  il,  419,  744;  comp.  Herod,  i,  IDS;  Ar. 
nan.  Ind.  i'i;  Pliny,  vi,  31;  Strabo,  xv,  728.)  In 
Judith  i,  6,  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  ss 
ELYUiflANf),  and  in  1  Mace,  vi,  I,  mention  is  made  of 
acltyEi.r»Ais(q.v.). 

Bl'Bsab  [some  Ba'tali]  (Hob.  Elamh',  riCS^V, 
whom  God  madr  f  Vnlg.  Eliua),  the  name  of  fbnr  men 
(varioaslyAngliclaedintheA.V.).     See  also  Ei.faSA. 

1.  (Sept.  ■Ekiaao.)  The  son  of  Hcli-i,  and  father 
of  Sisamai ;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jndah,  of  the 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chron.  i I,  89,  A.V.  "Eleasah") 
B.C.'postKMO.  o|c 
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2.  (Sept.  'EXituTir  V.  t.  'EXnod,  A.V.  "Etuuh.") 
A  Bon  of  Rsphs  or  Repbarah,  and  father  of  AmI  ;  de- 

•cendint  of  king;  Saul  through  Jonathui  tad  Merib- 
baalorUephibo>hetb<lChr(.n.viii,S7i  U,la).  B.C. 
considorsbly  Htils  68S. 

3.  (Sflpt.  ■EXtofldp  V.  r.  'EXiamJi.,  A.V.  "EUMh.") 
Th*  eon  of  Sii«ph«n ;  one  of  the  two  men  who  were 
■enl  on  s  misnian  by  king  Zedekikh  to  Nebnchadnez- 
zir  at  BsbyloD  iifter  the  nnt  deportation  trora  Jemu- 
lem,  and  who  At  the  uma  time  took  charge  of  the  let- 
ter of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  to  the  captive*  In  Babylon 
(Jor,  isix.  8>.     B.C,  694. 

4.  (Sept.  'a\aini,  A.  V.  "Elauh.")  Ons  of  tho 
Bene-Paahur,  a  prieat,  who  ntDDunced  the  Gentile  wife 
whom  he  bad  married  alter  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  X,  22).     B.C.  458. 

B'latb  (Heb.  EylaA',  ^Vk,  jpvn,  perhaps  ot 
ni-treea;  occnra  in  thli  form  Deut.  II.  S;  3 
!,  22;  xvl,  C;  bIm  in  the  plur.  form  rib''X, 
"  ELrmt"  Iq.  v.],  1  Kinga  iic,  20;  2  Chron.  viii,  17; 
xxvi,  2;  "Elath,"  2  King*  xvl.G;  In  tha  Sept.  Al- 
XodandAi'Xui-:  in  JoBeph.[.4M.vlil,C,4]  Ai'Xnt^;  in 
Jerome,  AUalh  [who  taya  that  in  his  day  it  waa  called 
.li^,  to  which  its  appelUtlun  in  Arabic  writers  corrc- 
aponds]  ;  hy  the  Greeks  and  Romana,  l^aoa  or  jElaoa, 
'EXai/a  [Ptol.  T,  17,  [AiXova  [Stmbo,  xvi,  768  j  com  p. 
Plinj-,  T,  12 ;  vl,  33] ;  In  Arabic  anthora  AOak),  a  city 
of  Tdumsa,  having  a  port  on  the  eaatem  arm  orgnlf  of 
the  Red  ScA,  which  thence  received  the  name  of  Sinus 
Elaniticus  (Gulf  of  Akabah).  According  to  Eusebiua 
{Onomait.  s.  v.  'HXd^).  it  waa  ten  miles  east  fnini  Petra. 
It  most  have  been  eiluatcd  at  the  cxtremiQ'  of  the  val- 
ley of  Ei-Ghor,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  two  par- 
allel ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  through  Aratiia 
I'etnea,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf;  but  on  which  side  of  the  valley  it  lay 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  (see  M'Cnlloch's  Geog.  Diet. 
s.  V.  Akabali).  In  the  geography  of  Arabia  It  forms 
the  extreme  nortbem  limit  of  the  province  of  the 
Hijoi(El-Makrij!i,  KAi(al;aud^atvi«((,  s,v, ;  comp, 
Araria).  and  Is  connected  with  some  points  of  the 
hbtory  of  the  countrj-.  According  to  several  native 
writers  the  district  of  Allah  was  in  verj'  ancient  tJtnes 
peopled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  be  a  tribe  of  thi 
Amalekitea  (the  first  Aroalek).  The  town  itself,  how. 
ever,  Is  stated  to  have  received  its  name  from  Ey 
leh,  daughter  of  Hidian  (El-Uakrizi's  Khilat,  e.  v. 
Causain'g  Etioi  tur  tnittoin  dn  Araba,  i,  2S>.  The 
Amalekites,  if  we  may  credit  the  writings  of  Araldc 
historians,  passed  in  the  earliest  times  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  ths  Pereiaa  Gulf  through  tho  peninsula 
(spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  it),  and  tbencc 
finally  passed  into  Arabia  Petreea.  Future  research- 
es may  trace  In  these  fiagments  nf  primeval  tr^iditlon 
the  origin  of  the  Phcenicians.  Herodotus  seems  tc 
strengthen  such  a  auppoaition  when  he  says  that  the 
latter  people  came  from  the  Ei^thnean  Sea.  Wore 
the  Phcenicians  a  mixed  Cn^hite  settlement  f>nm  Ihc 
Persian  Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  luarC- 
time  characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that  stock,  devel- 
oped in  tlio  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  tho 
Persian  Gnlf,  and,  as  a  link  between  thtir  extreme 
eastern  and  western  settlements,  in  the  fleets  that  sail- 
ed from  Eilon-geber  and  Eiath,  and  from  the  south- 
ern ports  of  the  Temen  ?  See  Ahabia  ;  CAPHvnn  ; 
MizuAiM.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
Tyrian  ssilora  manned  the  fleets  of  Sotomon  aod  of 
Jehoshaphat  (see  Jour.  Sae.  Lit.  Oct.  IMl,  p.  158, 
n.). 

The  flrst  time  that  Elath  Is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
In  in  Deut.  ii,B,  In  speakinit  of  the  journey  of  the  Isra- 
elites towards  the  Promised  Land  ;  "  M'hen  we  pissed 
by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt 
in  Selr,  tbrongh  the  way  of  the  plain  trom  Elath.  and 
fkom  Esion-gebcr."  These  two  places  are  mentioned 
togather  agaiD  in  1  Kings  ix,  26  (comp.  2  Chron.  vill. 
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IT),  In  RDch  a  manner  a*  to  show  that  Elath  waa  mon 

icient  than  Eslon-geber,  and  waa  of  so  much  repnla 
to  be  used  for  indicating  the  locality  of  other  placca ; 
e  pasaage  also  fixes  tha  spot  where  Elalh  itself  waa 
be  found  :  "  and  king  Solomon  made  anavy  of  ships 
In  Ezlon-geber,  which  ii  beside  Elath,  on  the  ihore 
(Num.  ixxiii,  S5)  of  the  Red  Sea,  In  the  laud  of  Edom." 
See  EziON-axBEB.  The  use  which  David  made  of 
the  vicinity  of  Elath  shows  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  his  possession.  Accordingly,  in  S  Sam. 
viii,  14,  we  learn  that  he  had  previously  made  himself 
master  of  Idumca,  and  garrisoned  its  strong-holds  with 
his  own  troops.  Under  Joram,  however  (2  Kings  viii, 
20),  the  IdnmHus  revolted  from  Judah,  and  elected  a 
king  over  themselves.  Joram  thereupon  assembled 
'lis  forces,  "and  all  the  lAarioU  with  liim,"  and,  falU 
ng  on  the  Idumsans  by  night,  succeeded  in  defeating 
and  acaUering  their  army.  The  Hebrews,  neverthe- 
less, conld  not  prevail,  but "  Edom  revolted  from  under 
the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day;"  thus  exemplifying 
tha  striking  language  employed  (Gen.  xxrii,  40)  by 
Isaac  !  "  By  thy  sword  shall  thou  live,  and  sbalt  servo 
thy  brother;  and  It  shall  come  Co  pass,  when  thon  shall 
have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shait  break  his  yoke  from 
off  Ihy  neck,"  From  2  Kings  xiv,  22,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  Uaiiah  recovered  Elath,  and,  having  so  re- 
paired and  adorned  the  ci^  aa  to  be  said  to  have  built, 
that  is,  relmilt  It,  he  made  it  a  part  of  bis  daminiona. 
This  connection  was  not  of  long  continuance;  for  in 
chap,  xvl,  ver.  6  of  the  same  book,  we  find  the  Syrian 
king  Reiin  interposing,  who  captured  Elath,  drove  out 
the  Jews,  and  annexed  the  place  to  his  Syrian  king- 
dom, and  "the  Syrians  came  to  Elath,  and  dwelt  thera 
onto  thia  day."  At  a  later  period  it  fell  under  tba 
power  ot  the  Romans,  and  was  for  a  time  guarded  bjr 
the  tenth  l(«ion,  forming  part  of  Palcetina  Tertia  (Je- 
rome, Oniwuisl.s.  v.  Ailatta;  Strabo,  xxi,  4,  4 ;  Reland, 
Palirit.  p.  666).  It  sabseqaently  became  the  reildence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  Bishops  of  Elath  were  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  461)  and  at  that  ot  Coti- 
BMntinople(A.p.6Se).  At  llie  Council  of  Chalredon, 
BeiylluB  thus  wrote  his  designation  as  "bishop  of  jEla 
of  Third  Palestina"  ('/.VXa  rijf  naXamrivr,!  rpirije). 
In  the  days  of  Ihi  prosperity  It  was  much  distinguished 
for  commerce,  which  continoed  to  flonrish  under  the 
auspices  of  Christianity  (Cellarii  Kofil.  II,  686  tq.).  In 
the  6th  century  it  is  spoken  of  by  Procopins  as  being 
inhabited  by  Jews  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion  (Ot 
BeO.  Piri.  i,  19).     In  A.D.  630  the  Christian  commn- 

to  Mohammed,  when  John,  tlie  Christian  governor  of 
Allah,  became  l>ound  to  pav  an  annual  tribute  of  800 
gold  pieces  (.Ibulfeda,  Am.  I,  171).  Henceforward, 
tilt  the  present  centuiy,  Ailah  lay  in  Ihe  darkness  of 
Islamism.  It  la  merely  mentioned  bv  tho  supposed 
Ibn-Haukol  (Engl,  translation  of  D'Ai^ieux,  Append, 
p.  853),  perhaps  in  the  11th  century;  and,  after  the 
iniddlooftfae  12th,EdiiBi  deacribes  it  as  a  small  town 
IVeqiiented  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  now  its  msstere, 
and  forming  an  Important  point  in  the  route  between 
Cairo  and  Medina.  Tn  A.D.  IllG,  king  Baldwin  of  Je. 
tuntem  took  possession  of  it.  Again  it  was  wrested 
fiYim  the  hands  of  the  Christiana  by  Ssladln  t,  A.D. 
1137,  and  never  sgaln  fully  recovered  bv  them,  al- 
though the  reckless  Ralnald  of  Chatillon,  in  A.D.  1182, 
seized,  and  for  a  time  held,  tha  town.  In  Abnlfeda's 
day,  and  1  efore  A.D.  IBOO,  It  was  already  deserted. 
He  says,  "  In  our  day  It  Is  a  fortreas,  to  which  a  gov- 
ernor is  sent  from  Ej^pt.  It  had  a  small  castle  in  tha 
sea,  bnt  this  Is  now  abandoned,  and  tbe  governor  re- 
moi-ed  to  the  fortress  on  the  shore."  Such  as  Ailah 
was  in  the  days  of  AbulfMH,is  Atabohmiir.  Uonnda 
of  nihhlah  alono  msrii  the  site  of  the  town,  while  a 
fortHMia,  occupied  hy  a  governor  and  a  amall  garrison 
under  the  paaha  of  Egj-pt,  serves  to  keep  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to 
the  wants  and  protection  of  the  onnoal  Egyptian  HaJ, 
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(T  pBgrim  cusnn.  Under  the  Roman  rale  it  lost  ita 
brian  intportance  with  the  tniisference  of  ita  trade 
ID  tUist  polta,  luch  u  Berenice,  Myos  Hormcw,  and 
Anaaot;  bal  in  MohammedaD  Ciinei  it  again  Ijecame 
1  plica  of  M>me  note.  It  it  now  quite  insiguificant. 
h  li»  on  the  mute  of  llie  Egyptian  pilgrim-canvan, 
ud  the  noantain-iuid  or  'Akabah  named  after  it 
wu  iaprnred  ot  reconatructed  by  Ahmad  llin-Tulun, 
vbo  raled  Sgypt  from  A.D.  cir.  MO  to  8i8.  This 
plm  hM  alvay*  beao  an  important  atation  upon  the 
nalB  of  the  Egyptian  H^.  Such  ii  the  importance 
tf  Ail  cararan  of  pilgrim*  tnnn  Cairo  to  Uecca,  lioth 
ig  a  relipooa  and  political  point  of  view,  tlial  the  rulera 
of  EEypt  from  the  eirlieat  pirlod  have  given  it  convoy 
aaj  protection.  For  this  purpoee  a  line  of  furtnaaea 
■inilarUilhatof  Akaliih  boa  t«Dn  eitabtiahod  at  inter. 

i/fnTitions  (Robinaon'a  Biilkal  Rutarcha,  i,  250). 
The  Grn  Frjnk  wbo  visited  thii  pljce  in  modara  times 
WMRappoll,inl8M{ftrue,p,8*8«q.).  Uborde  (Ji«r- 
aij  Ontgi  A  raiia  Ptlraa,  London,  1886)  wai  well  re- 
esTed  by  the  fncriaon  and  inhabitants  of  the  caatle  of 
ikibah,  of  which  he  baa  given  a  view  (i,  116}.  The 
faniew.  he  atatea,  la  bailt  on  ■  tegular  pUn,  and  ia  in 

habitatiani  have  been  auSered  lo  fall  to  decay.  It  ha* 
oalr  lira  gan*  Bt  for  aervics  (Bartlett,  Fartf  Dagi  in 
Of  Daal,  p.  99  «).),  The  ancient  name  of  the  plact 
b  inijicatire  of  grovee  in  the  vicinity,  and  Stntw 
■pt^  of  ita  palm-wooda  (ivi,  T76),  which  appear 
"       lebnat  (Nietwhr,  BtnAr.  p.  400;  Scbuben,  ii, 
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El-Beth'ttl  (Heb.  El  BffA-El,'  btt-rfS  ^X,  God 
9'Brifa/,- Sept.  aimply  B<ii^>7> .  Vulg.  ZIoMii^  Z>rO,  the 
lUBt  given  by  Jacob  to  the  altir  erected  by  him  a*  a 
BKtoary  (Gen.  xxst,  7),  on  the  apot  where  he  hid 
tiriDirir  experienced  the  viaion  of  the  myatlc  ladder 
(<hip.iui,13;  zxviii,ie).     SaBBeruBL. 

Blcesaitu.    See  Elksaitu. 

Bl'eU  CBinoX  one  of  tin  tbrefatliera  of  Jodltb, 
aadlhenfhre  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud. 
viii,  1):  what  Hebrew  name  the  word  repreaenta  i* 
tebtfel.  Hilkiab  la  probably  Chelkias,  two  ateps 
tack  in  the  geoeslogy.  The  Syrian  veraion  baa  El- 
haa.    Id  the  Vnlgale  the  naniu  are  hc^laaaly  alter- 

m'daih  [aomo  £Hi'aA]  (Hob.  EUaak',  n^n^N, 
vfcm  Ged  eattti:  Sept.  'BXIaya,  'KJi,Saia;  Joaephi 
'tkcit,  AaLl,\b,l\  the  la*t-nanied  of  the  flvs  aoni  oi 
Udiui,  Abraham*  aoD  bv  Ketnrab  (Gen.  xiv,  i;  1 
Cktm.  i,  S3).     B.C.  poet  IOCS. 

Bl'dad  CHsli.  fUuf.l^bx,  whom  God  hia  hftd; 
nap.  Titopi-lia;  S:pt.  'BKlaS),  one  of  the  seventy 
•Uin  who  had  iieen  ippointed  under  Mosea  to  laaist 
la  Um  BdministTBtion  of  jugtiee  among  the  people. 
B.C  1638.  Ha  ia  msnlionad  along  with  Mediid,  an- 
mWt  elder,  aa  hiving  on  a  particnlir  occoaion  re- 
ared the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  cjme  npon  them  in 
lit  amp,  while  Moiaa  and  tbe  rest  of  the  cldera  were 
Benbted  aroDnd  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
ifiilt ef  prophecy  waa  upon  them  all;  and  the  almple 
pNoliahty  in  the  eaae  of  Eldad  and  Hedad  waa  that 
Aiydid  Dot  Iiae  their  ahare  in  the  gift,  though  they 
iteila  hi  the  camp,  bat  Ihey  propheiled  there.  It  ap- 
rmnd,  however,  an  Irregulu-ity  to  Joahna,  the  aon  of 
Ita,  and  aeemi  to  have  auggteted  tbe  idea  that  they 
•ne  aaing  the  gift  with  a  view  lo  their  own  aggran- 
dbement.  He  therefore  entreated  Hoaea  ts  forbid 
tbtm.  Bat  Moaes,  with  cbanctariitic  magnanimity, 
nplwd,  "  Enrtaat  thou  tar  my  aake  ?  Would  God 
tot  all  the  Lord'a  people  were  propheta.  and  that  the 
Ufd  wmM  pat  bii  apirjt  upon  them!"  (Num.  xi,  14- 
S)^Fairbalni,  a.  v.  The  great  Act  of  the  paaeoge  ia 
be  mm  geoenl  dialtibatlon  ot  the  apirit  of  prophecy, 
■hkh  had  hitherto  been  concentrated  In  Hoaea ;  and 
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the  implied  aanctloD  of  a  tendency  to  aaparata  the  ex> 
erciae  of  thla  gift  fYom  the  aervice  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  inetmction  of  the  leraelilee,  a  ten- 
dency which  afterwarda  led  to  the  eataUiahnient  of 
"schools  of  the  prophets."  The  circumstance  Is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all 
prophelic  Inaplration  emanateil  originally  from  Moeee, 
and  wuB  transmitted  from  bim  by  a  legitimate  anccea- 
(ion  down  to  the  time  of  the  cuplivity.  The  mode  of 
prophecy  in  the  caae  of  Eldad  and  Medad  waa  proba- 
bly the  extJiiiiwre  pruducllon  of  hymn*,  chanted  forth 
to  the  people  (H,immon(l) ;  comp.  the  caae  of  Saul,  1 
Sara.  X,  11.  From  Nam.  xi,  ih,  it  appears  that  the 
gift  wua  ni>l  merely  intermittpnt,  but  a  coDtinuona  en- 
ergy, thou(;h  only  ocooiionally  developed  in  action. 
See  pBOFHKcr. 

Ztldar  (properly  li^l,  snim';  irptaffinpo^,  a  term 
which  is  plainly  the  origin  of  our  word  "pritit;"  Sax- 
on prtotler  and  preile,  then  pritMl,  U  igh  and  Low  Dutch 
pritstir,  French  prcMtre  and  pritre,  Ital.  prete^  Span. 
prabt/lrro'),  literally,  one  of  the  older  men ;  and  be- 
caoee,  in  ancient  limes,  older  peraons  would  natntally 
be  eelccted  to  bold  public  officea,  out  of  regard  to 
their  prcsDmed  supetkority  in  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, tbe  term  came  10  be  uaed  aa  the  designation 
for  the  office  itself,  Lome  by  an  individual  of  whatever 
age.  (.Sec  Gesenlus,  lleb.  f.u.  *.  v.)  Such  ia  the 
origin  of  the  wnrd*  ]<ipouini>  (a  coundl  of  elders),  aena- 


I. /a  (*e0.r.— The  term  elder  wa» 

nse.  OS  an  offirial  tltlf.  among  Ifao  Hebr 
rounding  nations.      It  applied 
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•fficea;  Eli' 
,  U  described  aa  the  "old  man  of  the 
boiiiv,"  i.  e.  tbe  majur-damo  (Gen.  xilv,  2);  the  officen 
of  Pharaoh  s  household  (Gen.  1,7),  and,ata  later  period, 
Djvid'a  head  aervtnts  (!  Sam.  xii,  li)  were  so  term- 
ed; whilcinE«!k.xxvii,Otho<'aldmenofGebar'arG 
the  nvuifr-ietirimtn.  But  the  term  "elder"  appeara 
to  lie  also  expraaaive  of  respect  end  reverence  in  gen- 
eral, aa  sijiBor*,  teigneur,  wdnr,  cic.  The  word  occurs 
in  this  sense  in  Gen.  1,  7,  "  Joi'eph  went  up  to  bur; 
his  father,  and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servanta  of 
Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of 
the  land  of  Esypf  (Sept.  ir,>eT/J/<ripo.,  Volg.  Mmri). 
Tbeao  elders  of  Egypt  were  pnillBbly  the  various  state 
officers.  A*  betokening  a  political  office,  it  applied 
not  onlv  lo  the  Hebrew*  and  Eir}*ptian*,  but  alao  lo 
tbe  »«lHtes  and  MidUnltea  (Num.  xxii,  7).  The 
elders  of  Israel,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  la 
mode,  may  have  been,  in  e.irly  times,  the  lineal  da- 
Bcendants  of  the  patriarch*  (Exod.  xii,  91).  To  the 
elders  Moses  was  directed  to  open  his  commission 
(Exod.  iil,  16),  They  accompanied  Mosea  in  his  Hrat 
interview  with  Pharaoh,  aa  the  representalives  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  (ver.  18);  through  them  Moses  isaoed 
bla  communlcattona  and  command*  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple (ETod.  xix,  7  ;  Deut.  xxxl,  9) ;  Ihey  were  hi*  inu 
mediate  attendant*  in  all  grcnt  transactions  In  the 
wildemesa  (Eiod.  Xvii,  B);  seventy  of  their  number 
were  aelected  to  attend  Mase>,  Auron,  Nadab,  and 
Abibu,  at  the  giving  of  the  low  (Ezod.  xxir,  1),  ob 
which  occaaion  they  are  called  tbe  noblft  (D^Vxit, 
lit.  dtfp-rooUd.  I.  B.  of  hlgb-bom  slock ;  Sept.  liii\tK- 
Toi)  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  did  eat  and  drink 
before  God,  in  ratiBcation  of  the  covenant,  aa  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  (ver.  11).  In  Nam.  «l,  16, 17, 
we  meet  with  the  appointment  of  aeventj  elders  to 
beartlie  burden  of  the  people  along  with  Hoaea;  thaae 
were  aelected  by  Moie*  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  elders,  and  are  described  aa  being  already  officen 
over  the  children  of  Israel,  It  is  tbe  opinion  of  Ui. 
chaelis  thai  this  council  chosen  to  asalat  Moaea  abould 
not  be  confounded  with  tbe  Sanhedrim,  which,  be 
thinks,  waa  not  Inatltuted  till  after  tbe  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity.     Sea  SAidiKDHiii.     He  ob 
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MTvea  tliat  th«H  aeventy  elden  were  not  choMn  to  I 
he  judga  of  the  peopio,  who  had  alrawlj  more  than 
S0,DO0  jadgm.  He  aba  irgaes  that  tha  election  oT  ! 
aexeaty  idditioRal  jfdga  would  have  done  but  little  ' 
towards  sapprening  the  rebellion  which  led  Hows  to ' 
adopt  this  proceedinft ;  but  that  it  meihi  more  likelj 
to  hive  been  his  intention  to  form  ■  inpreme  aenate 
to  take  ■  ihsre  in  the  gavemment,  consisting  of  the 
moit  retpectable  penons,  either  for  ramily  or  merit, 
which  would  nuteriallf  BQpport  hi»  power  and  Influ- 
ence among  the  people  in  general ;  would  nnlte  large 
and  powerfol  families,  and  give  an  air  of  atiitocrac]- 
to  hia  gDvemment,  which  bad  hitherto  been  deemed 
too  monarchical.  He  further  Infers  that  this  council 
was  not  perminant,  not  being  once  allnded  to  from 
the  death  of  Moaea  till  the  Baiiylonisb  captivity ;  that 
Hoses  did  not  All  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
death),  and  thot  it  ceased  allogsther  in  the  wilderness. 
Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  Is  in  force,  the  otGce  of 
the  eldir  will  be  found  as  the  keystone  of  the  social 
and  political  fkbric ;  it  Is  so  at  the  present  day  among 
the  Arabs,  where  the  sheik  (=the  M  mem)  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  Tbat  the  title  origin- 
ally had  reference  to  age  la  obvious ;  and  age  woe  < 
naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  periods 
(Josh,  xxiv,  SI :  1  Kings  xii,  6),  even  when  the  term 
had  Bcquiriid  its  secondary  sense.  At  what  period  the 
transition  occurred,  in  other  words,  »lm  the  word  tUtr 
acquired  an  official  sign Idcnt ion,  Itlslmponiblelo  say. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  tlden  acting  in  concert  as  ■ 
politica]  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need 
not  assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  Into  exint- 
ence.  but  rather  tbat  Mpsea  Bvailedhlmself  of  an  insti- 1 
tution  already  existing  and  recogniaed  by  his  conn- 
tiymen,  and  tbat,  in  short,  "  Iht  eldera  of  Israel"  (Ex- 
od.  iii.  IG;  iv,  29)  had  been  the  taiate  (Sept.  yipovsia') 
of  Ihc  people  ever  since  they  had  become  a  people. 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Uosaic  con- 
sUtutioD,  and  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  peo- 
ple, is  described  under  CoKaRHOATiON ;  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  et- 
dtrt  nnd  ptnple  are  occaaionally  osed  as  equivalent 
lenns  (comp.  Josh,  xxlv,  I  with  !,  19,  3]  ;  1  Sam.  vill, 
4  with  7, 10, 19).  Their  authority  was  nndeflned,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  the  public  weal; 
nor  did  the  people  question  the  validity  of  their  acts, 
even  when  they  disapproved  oT  them  (Josh,  ix,  18). 
When  the  tribes  became  settled  the  elders  were  dis- 
^nguished  by  different  titles,  according  as  they  were 
acting  as  nntional  representatives  ("eldera  of  Israel," 
J  Sam.  iv,  S;  1  Kings  viii,  I,  B;  "of  tha  land,"  1 
Kings  XX,  7j  "of  Judsh,"2  Kinga  xxiii,  t;  Eiek. 
viii,  I),  us  district  governors  over  the  several  tribes 
(Deut.  ixli,  28;  2  Sam.  xix,  II),  or  as  local  magis- 
trates in  the  provincial  (awns,  appoioled  In  conformi- 
ty with  Deut.  xvi,  IB,  whose  duly  it  was  to  dt  in  the 
gate  and  administer  Jastice  (Dent,  xix,  12;  xxl,  S  sq.  j 
xxu,15i  Rutbiv,S,11;  1  Kings  xxi, Si  Judg.x,G>; 
tbeir  number  and  inSuence  may  be  Inferred  Tram  1 
Sam.  XXX,  20  sq.  They  retilned  their  position  under 
ail  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent: 
under  the  judges  (Judg.  ii,  *;  viii,  14;  xl,  6i  1  Sam. 
iv,  3 ;  viii,  4) :  in  the  time  of  Samuel  (]  Sam.  xri,  4) ; 
under  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx,  !6),  David  (I  Chron.  xxi, 
IG),  and  the  later  kings  ('2  Sam.  xvli.  4 ;  1  Kings  xil, 
6;  XI.  g;  xxl,  11);  daring  Uie  captivity  (Jer.  xxix, 
1 ;  Ezek.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1) ;  subseqtientlv  to  the 
return  (Eira  v,  5;  t1,  7,  14;  x,  8,  14);  under  the 
tlaccnbci's,  when  they  were  described  aometlmca  aa 
the  senate  (yipovaia:  1  Mace,  xli,  6;  8  Mace,  i,  10; 
iv,44;  xi,S7;  Josephus,  Hiif.  xil,  3,  8X><»<>atimes  by 
their  ordinary  title  (1  Macc.vii,83;  xi,  S8;  lU,  86); 
and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  atra, 
when  they  are  noticed  as  a  distinct  liody  from  the  San- 
hedrim, but  cnnnectol  with  it  as  one  of  the  classea 
whence  its  membfrs  were  selected,  and  always  acting  | 
in  conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  cUsaea.  I 
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Sea  Coimcii.  Thus  they  are  associated  sometinMS 
with  the  chief  priests  (Matt,  xxl,  23),  sometimes  with 
tha  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  (Matt,  ivi,  !I),  or  the 
council  (Matt,  xxvi,  B9),  always  taking  an  active  port 
in  the  management  of  public  affiiirs.  Luke  describea 
the  whole  order  by  the  collective  term  roia^vTiipiov, 
I.  e.  eldership  (Luke  xxii,  6G;  Acts  ix'il,  G).  I.iko 
the  scribes,  they  obtained  tbeir  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim 
by  election,  or  nomination  fromthe  executive  author- 
ity.   SeeAoE. 

II.  /n  Ale  !ftie  Tatammt  and  m  the  ApmtMaA 
CTicre*.— In  the  article  Bishop  (i,  818  sq.),  the  origin 
and  functions  of  the  eldership  In  the  N.T.  and  in  tb« 
early  Church  are  treated  at  some  length,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  tho  orininal  identity  of 
buhopt  and  prtibyreri  (or  elders).  Referring  our  read- 
ers to  that  discussion,  we  add  here  the  following  points. 

1.  Oriff'm  of  At  Offire.—Ho  speclflc  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  eldership  In  the  Christian  Church  is  given 
in  the  N.T.  "The  demand  for  it  arose,  no  doubt, 
very  early;  as,  notwitbsunding  the  wider  diffnsloa 
of  gifts  not  restricted  to  office,  provision  was  to  lis 
made  plainly  for  the  regular  and  flied  instruction  and 
conduct  of  the  rapidly  multiplying  churches.  The 
historical  pattern  fbr  it  waa  presented  in  the  Jewish 
synjgngne,  namely,  in  the  college  or  liench  of  elders 
(jrptff.Jynpoi,  Luke  vii,  8;  apxiravayiiiyo',  Mark  t, 
22;  Acts  xlii,  15),  who  conducted  the  functions  of 
public  worship,  prayer,  reading,  and  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  meet  Christian  pnsbj'ters  for  the 
ttrti  time  (Acts  xl,  80)  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occuion 
of  the  collection  sent  from  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
fortbe  relief  of  their  brethren  in  Judasa.  From  thence 
the  institution  passed  over  not  only  to  all  the  Jewlah- 
Chrlstlan  churches,  but  to  those  also  which  were  plant- 
ed among  the  Gentiles.  From  the  example  of  the 
bouaehold  of  Stephanos  at  Corinth  (I  Cor.  xvl,  16)  wa 
see  that  the  flrst  converts  (the  <irapxa<)  ordinarily 
were  chosen  to  this  office,  a  tkct  expressly  confimiHl 
also  by  Oemens  Bomanus-  (1  Cor.  c.  xiii).  ScbalT.  tn 
Mlh.  Qiinn.  Rer.  OcL  1851 ;  Apo$toSc  Chunk,  %  182. 
"  The  creation  of  the  oIHco  of  elder  Is  nowhere  reconl- 
odin  theN.T.,  as  in  tlie  cose  of  deacons  and  apostle*. 
Itecause  (he  l<itter  offices  wore  crested  to  meet  new  and 
special  emergencies,  while  the  tb'  mer  was  transmitted 
from  tho  earliest  times.  In  other  wordii,  the  offiet  of 
fldfT  KOM  Iht  oris  pfnaanaH  oHalial  offirt  ifOie  Chirtk 
under  txlhtr  di^tentation"  (_Primrl/m  Jtfriew,  xix,  61). 
The  Jewish  eldership,  according  to  thia  view,  waa 
tacitly  transferred  from  the  Old  Dispenutlon  to  the 
Kew,  without  express  or  formal  institution,  except  In 
Gentile  churches,  where  no  such  office  had  a  prevlooa 
existence  (comp.  Aeta  xi,  SO;  xiv,  SS). 

2,  Fiairii.m*  of  Ike  Hrf<n.— The  "elders-  of  the  N. 
T.  Church  were  plainly  tha  "pastors"  (Epb.  iv,  11), 
"bishops,  or  overseers"  (Acta  xx,  98,  etc.);  "lead- 
ers" an.l  mien"  (lleb.  xiii,  T ;  1  Thess.  v,  12,  etc.)  of 
the  flock.  But  they  were  not  only  leaden  and  ruler*, 
but  also  the  "  regular  leacKm  of  the  congregation,  to 
whom  pertained  officially  the  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  prescbing  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  sdministra- 
tionof  the  sacraments.  That  this  fti notion  was  cloaely 
connected  with  the  other  ia  apparent,  even  from  tho 
conjunction  ot  'pastora  and  teachers,'  Eph.  iv,  11, 
where  the  terms,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denote  the 
same  persons.  The  same  association  of  ruling  and 
teaching  occura  Heb.  xiii,  T :  '  Remember  them  whicb 
have  the  rule  over  you  (iiyoii/uvoi),  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  God  (ainvi^  iXaXijirau  iriiiv  tuv 
Xoyoi-  Toil  «(o61,  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the 
end  of  thair  conversation'  (romp.  ver.  17).  Especially 
decisive,  however,  are  the  instructions  of  the  pastoml 
epistles,  where  Paul,  among  the  requircmeots  for  the 
preshyterate,  In  addition  to  a  blameless  character  and 
a  talent  for  bnalneas  and  government,  expressly  mcn- 

iK/iVy  to  fracA  (1  Tim.  iii,  2):  'A  bisbopmuai 
be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wlft,  vtgilaot,  aoheT, 
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rf  good  twtuTEor,  givcD  to  hcM|dMlit]r,  upt  to  leaet' 
{lilatnim\  tic.  i  so  alto  Tit.  i,  B,  wbere  It  i«  required 
of  I  biibop  that  be  ilull  '  hold  latt  the  dithfu]  word 
u  ke  biUi  Imn  UDgbl  (ayrlxoiuyor  tov  Kari  r^i- 
liUivr  mrrni'  Koyoir),  tbtA  ha  mt,y  be  able  by  aoQDd 
dortrinD  both  to  exhort  and  to  coDvinca  the  gainsaj- 
m'  "'(Schaff,  (.  r.).  It  ia  not  improbable  (indeed,  »«v- 
tnl  pauagei  in  the  New  Teat,  seem  cleaily  to  favor 
tht  BatioD)  that  many  peraoni  were  ordaioed  elden  in 
tlia  ifuatolkal  age  who  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
afuitad  fntra  their  temporal  occupatlona.  "At  first, 
tboaf  vbo  held  office  in  the  Church  continued,  in  all 
piebibilil)',  to  exercin  their  farmer  trades  for  a  live- 
liknd.  The  cburcbea  would  icaimljr  be  able  (utbe.v 
tm  meatlj  poor)  to  provide  aUpenda  at  fint  for  Uieir 
pDtfin"  (?>euider).  Novertheleis,  men  ipeciallr  call- 
al  ud  lined  for  the  work,  and  devoted  to  it,  wen  tMi. 
tU  by  thi  ChriMian  law,  as  set  forth  by  the  apostles, 
Ed  be  npportod  by  the  people^  hnt  there  was  no  dis. 
Uictioo  of  rank,  honor,  or  aathority  between  those 
ddan  who  had  stipends  and  those  who  had  none,  un- 
lar,  indeed,  the  latter,  who,  following  Paul's  eininple, 
'worked  with  their  own  liands"  that  tbcy  miglit  not 
In  durgeable  to  the  churches,  wkre  held  in  greater 
lunir  for  the  time.  The  principle  that  full  miuiEterial 
title  miy  stand  apart  from  stipend  Is  fully  recognised 
in  iDodcni  times  In  the  syi^lcin  of  local prrathfra  (q.  v.) 
io  the  Uetbodiat  EpiMOpal  Church  (see  Steward,  Om 
Ckmi  GtrfrVKni,  Lond.  JSbO,  p.  128). 

"After  the  pattern  of  tlie  synagogues,  at  well  as  of 
the  poUtiiral  adminbtrntion  of  cities,  whlcli  fTom  of  old 
m  Tested  in  the  liands  of  a  senate  orcoUogeof  lirciirso- 
•o^sverychnrch  had  aiuPKierof  presbyters.  We  meet 
tboi  evei}-*bere  In  the  plural  and  as  a  corporation: 
MJtnualem,  Aetaxi.SO;  iv,'l,G,33;  xxi,18;  atEph- 
ttaa,  XX,  17,  28 ;  at  rhillppi,  I'lii).  1, 1 ;  ai  the  ordina- 
BnofTimoiby,  ITim.  iv,  14.  where  mention  Is  made 
rftbt  layinij  on  of  the  hands  of  tbopnsAjirery,'  and  in 
die  chotcfaei  to  which  James  wrote,  James  r.  14 ;  'Is 
uyiick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the prsi^eers  ^ 
lie  mgngalioii,  and  let  Ihcm  pray  over  him,'  etc. 
TUs  is  Implied  also  by  the  notice  (Acta  xiv,  £8)  that 
rsalaod  Barnabas  ordained  elders  for  nery  church, 
■vnil  of  litem  of  course;  and  still  more  clearly  by 
iht  direction  given  to  I'ilus  (Tit.  !,  fi)  to  ordain  eld- 
oa,  that  is,  *  presbytery  of  such  olGccrs,  in  everj-  city 
sf  Crete.  Some  leamad  men.  Indeed,  have  Imagined 
tliat  the  arrangement  in  the  larger  cities  included  sev- 
cnl  ciia)in)»tion>,  while,  however,  eucli  of  these  had 

pUiinal  polity  thua  from  the  beginning  was  neither 
iloHiatH:  nor  arlslovntic,  bnt  monarchical.  Itutlhis 
Tiev  it  contradicted  by  the  pasaages  just  quoted,  In 
■liich  the  presbyters  appear  ai  a  college,  as  well  at 
bT  the  sHiociative  tendency  which  entered  into  the 
rnj  life  of  Christiana  from  the  beginning.  The  Aonaf. 
iU  fmgrrpalioiu  (iicXqe-ini  tar'  ncoi'),  which  are 
iiftea  mentioned  and  greeted  (Rom.  xvi,  4,  &,  14,  IG ; 
I  Cor.  ivi.  J»j  Col.  iv,  16;  l^ilem.  S),  indicate  mere- 
■•  the  fact  that  where  (he  Christians  had  become  very 
nmereas  tbcy  were  accustomed  to  meet  tar  ediilca- 
lin  at  diffprent  place*,  and  by  no  means  exclude  the 
■W  nf  their  organized  union  as  a  whole,  or  of  their 
'•iag  governed  by  a  common  body  of  presbyters. 
Brace,  accordingly,  the  apoetnlical  epistles  also  are 
sever  addressed  to  a  separate  part,  an  tcdauAa  hi  an 
Mo,  a  conventicle,  hut  always  to  the  whole  body  of 
Oristian*  at  Kotne,  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesna,  at  Pbillp- 
Ti.  at  Theenloolca,  etc,  treating  them  In  such  case  as 
■  sural  anitr  (comp.  1  Thesa.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  1 
l^w.  i.  i ;  V,  1  sq. ;  t  Cor.  i,  1,  !3 ;  li,  1  sq. ;  Col.  iv, 
U;  Phil,  i,  1,  etc.).  niiether  a  full  parity  reigned 
•Msif  Ibeiw  collegiate  presbyters,  or  whether  one, 
■T  tha  eldest,  constantly  presideil  over  the  rest,  or , 
■Wlher,  Anally,  one  followed  another  in  such  preai'  j 
(•ey  as  pianw  itittr  pom  by  some  crrUln  rotitlcHi,  \ 
■onot  be  decirively  detvmined  from  the  N.  T      The  ' 
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analogy  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  leads  here  to  no  en- 
tirely sure  result,  tince  It  is  questionable  whether  a 
particular  presidency  belonged  to  its  eldership  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Christ.  Sumo  sort  of  pre^dency,  in- 
deed, would  seem  to  be  almost  indispensable  for  any 
well-ordered  government  and  the  regular  transaction 
of  business,  and  is  thu*  beforehand  probable  in  tha 
case  of  these  primitive  Christian  presbyteries,  only 
the  particular  form  ofiit  wa  have  no  means  to  deter- 
mine" (Schaff,  /.  c). 

III.  Inihe  tarts  Ckio-cbf^poit-ojKiitiiUc). — Ver}*soon 
after  the  apostolic  age  the  e[uscopai'y  arose,  first  in  tha 
congregational  form,  afterwards  in  the  diocesan  epis- 
copacy. See  EpiscnPAcr.  Until  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  elders  or  presbyters  were  the  high- 
est order  of  ministers.  No  trace  of  ruling  elders,  in 
the  modem  sense,  is  to  be  found  in  the  early  Cliurcb. 
Theia  was  a  class  of  wniorct  tcdeiit  in  the  African 
Church,  whom  aomo  writera  have  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  iho  ruling  elder ;  but  Bin^bani  clearly  showa 
the  contrary.  The  name  occurs  in  tho  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Optatus.  In  tho  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, when  Hensurlns  was  compelled  to  leave  hla 
church,  he  committed  tha  ornaments  and  utensils  to 
such  of  the  elden  as  ho  could  trust,>>'«/il'uii«>iartiut 
commendabit  (Optatus,  lib.  1.  p.  41)  In  tho  works  of 
OpUtus  tliero  is  a  tract  calleil "  Iho  Purgation  of  Felix 
aud  CieciliBn,"  where  is  nientiun  of  these  tntortt. 
Augustine  inscribes  one  of  bis  epistles,  CItro,  itniori- 
bui,  et  mivtrirpiibi:  "  To  Iho  clergy,  tho  elders,  and 
all  tho  people"  {EpUl.  187).  According  to  Bingham, 
some  of  these  sratorrs  were  the  civil  optimalri  (magis- 
trates, aldermen) ;  the  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  40S) 
speaks  of  maffittrfUui  wf  armtiru  focorum.  Othera 
were  called  anworet  eocleiia^ie',  nnd  had  care  of  tke 
utensils,  treasures,  etc.,  of  tho  church,  and  correspond 
to  modem  churchwardens  or  trustees  (Bingham,  Ori) 
EciUi.  bk.  ii,  ch.  Kix,  %  10 ;  Hitchcock,  in  .4mcr.  Pretb. 
Secita,  April,  18G8), 

IV.  /n  Ihe  Modm  Ciun-A.— 1.  Tn  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  tho  Church  of  England,  and  the  Proles- 
tsnt  Episcopal  Church,  tho  word  "  priest"  is  generslly 
used  instead  of  "presl>yter"  or  "elder"  to  designate 
the  second  ardor  of  ministers  (the  three  orders  being 

'  Inshops,    priests,    nnd    deacons).     See    pHEBnyraBi 

2.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  but  two  orderi 

the  bishop  being  cboeeii  as  jiriniiu  inter  para,  or  su- 
perintendenL  See  Efibcovacy.  For  the  election, 
ordination,  duties,  etc.,  of  elders,  see  the  J)i)apliM  qf 
lie  .VModitt  Xpiteopal  Chvrch.  pt.  ii.  ch.  11,  §  16,  aud 
pLlv,  eh.vl,  §2.  The^rrniMr^eUn-  is  appointed  by 
the  Mshop,  once  In  four  yearr,  to  superintend  a  dis- 
trict.    For  the  nature  and  functions  of  this  office,  see 

B.  Among  Congregational ists,  the  only  Cbnrch  offi- 
cers now  known  are  elders  (or  ministers)  and  deacons- 
Ruling  eldera  were  recognised  in  the  I'ambridge  plat- 
form (q.  v.),  and  their  duties  particularly  [minted  out; 

was   supported  were  long  approved.      Ruling  elden 
never  were  universal  in  dinKrcgalionslism,  snd  the  ot> 
fice  was  soon  everywhere  rejected  (Uphsm,  Batio  Dit- 
cipSiui,  lf44,  S  3S,  39 ;  Dexter,  On  CongrtgaaonaUia'). 
4.  Among   Presbyterian   churches  (i.  e.  all   which 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  whether 
designated  by  that  name  or  not)  there  ace  generally 
twoclassea  of  elders,  teaching  and  ruling  elders.    Tba 
teaching  elders  constitute  the  body  of  pastors;  the  rul- 
ing elders  are  laymen,  who  are  set  apart  as  assistants 
to  the  minister  In  the  oversight  aud  ruling  of  the  flock. 
Together  with  the  minister, they  constitute  "the  Sea- 
slon,"  the  lowest  judicatory  in  the  Church,    See  pRM- 
rKRiAN  Chukch.    They  cannot  administer  the  sa^ 
lents,  but  aid  at  the  Lwd's  Supper  by  distribttUog 
elements  to  the  commnnicants.  ,^ 
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1,  In  ScotUnd,  ruling  elden  conMituto,  with  the 
tnini»ler«,  the  "Kirk  Sculon."  'the  Form  ofGomm- 
mtal  annexed  to  ths  Cemfatum  of  Faith  uttUt  that 
"u  there  van  in  the  Jewish  Church  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple, joined  with  the  priests  and  Levilea  in  ths  guvcm- 
ment  of  the  Church,  so  Christ,  who  hath  Ingtitute.l 

a  Wurd,  with  gifts  for  gov- 


minist 


with 

when  oiled  thereunto,  who  are  to  join  with  the  minis- 
ter in  the  government  of  the  Church,  which  officers 
reformed  charchea  cammonl/  call  rUcrt."  "These 
elders  are  chosen  ^m  among  the  memliera,  and  are 
uioilly  persons  of  tried  character.  After  their  accept- 
ance of  office,  the  niinister,  in  thu  pretence  of  the  cuti- 
gregation.  Beta  them  apart  to  their  office  by  prnjrr, 
and  sometimea  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  concludes 
the  ceremony  of  ordinatiatt  with  e^orting  both  ciders 
and  people  to  discharge  their  respectire  dntlea.    They 

'  They  generally  discharge  the  office,  which  originally 
belongnl  10  the  deacons,  of  attending  to  the  interests 
oT  the  poor;  but  their  peculiar  function  ia  e^preswd 
by  the  name  "ruling  ciders;"  for  in  overy  qucation 
of  Jartsdiction  they  are  the  spiritual  court  of  which  ths 
minister  is  officisUy  moderator,  and  in  the  preslA'tery 
— of  which  the  piston  within  the  bounds  are  officially 
members — the  elders  tit  aa  the  repreaentatires  of  tlie 
several  sessions  or  consistories'  (Hill's  Tktolog.  Iiutil, 
pt.  ii,  sec.  ii,  p.  171).  In  the  Extiblishsd  Church  of 
Scotland  elders  are  nominated  by  the  Session,  bat  in 
uneslalili.-ihed  bodies  they  are  freely  chosen  by  the 
peflple"  (Eadie,  F^lCsehp.r.v.).  The  Unilid  Prrt- 
b^ltrian  Ch'irch  has  the  following  rules  on  the  subject ; 
"  1.  The  right  of  electing  elders  ia  vested  solely  in  the 
members  of  th3  congregation  who  are  in  full  commu- 
nion.    2.  No  fixed  numl>cr  of  elders  Is  reqnired,  but 

a  Session.  3,  When  the  Session  Judge  it  expedient  that 
an  addition  should  be  made  to  their  number,  the  Arst 
step  is  to  call  a  meeljag  of  the  congregation  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  required  number. ...  6.  At  the 
meeting  for  election  a  discourse  is  generally  delirercil 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Full  o|^rtunity  is  llrat  of 
all  given  to  the  members  to  propose  candidates.     The 

■re  taken,  and  the  individuals  having  the  greatest 

After  the  electjon  the  call  of  the  congi«gation  la  inti- 
mated to  the  elders  elect,  and  on  their  acceptance  the 
Session  examines  into  their  quallflcations,  and,  if  s:it- 
isded,  orders  an  edict  to  be  read  in  the  church.  8.  .\t 
the  lime  mentioned  in  the  edict,  which  must  be  read 
on  two  Sabbath  days,  the  Seaaion  meets,  the  elders 
elect  being  pnsent.  After  the  Session  is  constituted, 
ir  no  objections  are  bronght  forward,  the  day  uf  ordina- 
tion is  fixed.  If  objections  are  made,  the  Session  pro- 
coeds  to  inquire  into  and  decide  on  them.  9.  On  the 
day  of  ordination,  the  moderator  calls  on  the  elders 
elect  to  stand  forward,  and  puts  to  them  the  questions 
of  the  formula.  Satisfactory  answers  being  given, 
the  minialer  proceeds  to  ordain  or  set  them  apart  by 
prayer  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  Immediately  af- 
tsrwards  the  right  band  of  fellowship  is  given  to  the 
persons  thus  ordained  by  the  minister  and  by  the  other 
elders  present,  and  the  whole  is  followed  by  siiital>lo 
exhortatioDa." 

2.  The  F-:rm  of  CowinmnK  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  (hk.  I,  ch.  v)  contains  the 
following:  "  Ruling  elders  are  properly  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  chosen  by  them  for  the  porpoee 
of  exen^isin^  government  and  discipline,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pistors  or  mlnifters.  This  office  has  been 
undf  rslood,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Protestant  reformed 
charcbes,  to  be  designated  in  the  holy  Scriptures  liy 
the  title  of  governments,  and  of  these  who  rule  well, 
bst  do  not  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine"  (1  Cor.  xli, 
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38).  Chap,  ziii  girea  the  rules  for  the  elaetloa  and 
ordinalJoB  of  ruling  elden.  Each  congregation  electa 
"according  (o  the  mode  moat  approved  and  in  luo  in 
that  eongregabon  j"  and  the  whale  procedure  is  verj 
similar  to  that  of  the  U.  P.  Chunh  recited  abore. 
The  ordination  is  "by  prayer"  and  the  "ri^ht  JmimI 
of  fellowBhip,"not  by  imposition  of  hands.  The  office 
is  perpetual.  The  elders,  with  the  pastor,  constitute 
the  Stmoat  one  elder  from  aacb  church  is  a  niemlia 
of  Prabultiy  and  Sgnod;  and  one  for  everv  twenty- 
four  ministors  in  each  piesbytety  is  sent  to  the  Gemernl 

In  the  Reformed  Church  the  elders  are  cboaen  for 
two  j'eara  only,  by  the  congregation  or  by  the  Con- 
siatory  {Caiutiltiliai  nfihe  Rrf.  Dutch  ClurcA,  ch.  i,  art. 
iii).  They  are  entitled  to  membership  in  Clusia  and 
Synod  as  delegates  {CW(i(ii*ioo,  ch.  ii,  art.  iii).  There 
is  a  form  given  in  the  book  for  their  ordination,  with- 
out imposition  of  bonds.  So  also  in  the  new  liturgy 
prepared  for  the  German  Reformed  Church. 

8.  IMng  Eldm.— The  distinction  between  teach- 
ing and  mling  eldera  originated  with  Calvin,  and  bat 
diffused  itself  very  widely  among  the  churcbea  which 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govemuient;  and  the 
authority  of  the  N.  T.  ia  claimed  for  it  (see  above,  2) 
inthol'reebyterian  "Form  of  Government"  (I'k-  liCii. 
v) ;  In  tho  Reformed  Church  Form  of  OrdmaHem 
(Constit.  p.  118)  i  In  tho  Lutheran  Church  Fonmuta  of 
GutemiKeal  (ch.  Ui,  §  6).  The  Congte^stionalista  of 
Now  England  admitted  tills  distinction  for  a  nbile 
(see  above),  but  soon  abandoned  It. 

Calvin  {rmtimie;  bh.  iv,  chap,  iii,  S  8)  seeks  a 
scriptural  basis  for  lay  eldership  u«  follows:  "Gov- 
eman  (I  Cor.  iii,  3)  I  apprehend  to  have  Iweo  per- 
sona of  advanced  years,  selected  from  the  people  to 
unite  with  the  bishops  in  giving  admonition,  and  ex- 
ercising discipline.  Mo  other  int.:rpretation  can  be 
given  of  '  lie  that  ruleth,  let  him  do  it  with  diligeoca' 
(Rom.  xii,  e).  .  .  .  Kow  that  this  was  not  the  regula. 
tion  of  a  single  age  eicpo  ience  itself  demonstrate*." 
This  pasaage,  however,  occurs  llrst  in  the  Sd  edition 
of  the  Iiutitala,  ISIS;  it  is  not  found  in  the  editkmi 
of  1588  or  1639.  The  office  of  lay  elders  had  existed 
before  among  the  VnitOM  Fralmm,  who  wen  suppuied 
to  hare  borrowed  it  fhim  the  Waldentes;  but  these 
lay  eldera  were  only  trusteea  or  churchwardens.  Cal- 
vin himself  organ iicd  a  lay  eldership  in  Geneva,  to  be 
elected  yearly,  and  teems  afterwards  to  have  songbt 
It  scriptural  warrant  for  it.  In  Bo  diiiug  be  formed  a 
novel  theory,  vii.  that  ora(Ko-/ai!ifeldeTsbip.  "This 
cardinal  ataumptlon  of  a  dual  pretbi/ltriili  wua  contro- 
verted by  Blondel,  himself  a  Presbyterian,  in  1648. 
and  again  in  1696  liy  Vitringa,  who,  as  Rotfae  aayi  in 
his  An/Snge,  'routed  from  the  field  this  phantom  of 
apostolic  lay  elders.'  Even  the  Westmlnaler  Assem- 
bly, when,  in  1013,  it  debated  the  question  of  Chutch 
government,  as  it  did  (br  nearly  four  weeka,  was  cam- 
ful  not  to  commit  itself  to  Calvin's  theory  of  lay  pres- 
byters, refused  to  call  tliem  ruling  elders,  and  In  ita 
final  report  in  1&I4  spoke  of  them  as  '  other  Charch 
governors,'  'which  reformed  churches  commomly  eaO 
rtdtrt.'  Calvin's  theorj-  has  also  been  contToverlcd  hy 
Jumes  P.  Wilson  in  his  Prim^tirr  Gorrmment  ofOkrit- 
tiaa  Ciarcha  (183.<(>,  and  bv  Thomas  Smyth  in  his 
.V-iBw,  N'M.rr,  and  FaaeHani  of  Ru&tg  Elden  (IM6). 
The  drift  of  critical  opinion  Is  iM>w  decidedly  In  this 
direction.  It  ia  beginning  to  be  conceded,  even  among 
Presbyteriana  of  the  staunchest  port,  that  Calvin  was 
mistaken  in  hlB  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  T,  IT ;  ttiat 
two  orders  of  presbyters  are  not  there  brought  to  Tie  w, 
but  only  one  order,  tho  difference  referred  to  Iwing 
idmply  that  of  senice,  and  not  of  rank.  And  if  tfiia 
fanHius  passage  fails  to  Justify  the  dmJ  prttiiflerate, 
mnch  less  may  we  rely  upon  the  i  rpwara/uvoi:.,  iv 
criroiif^,  'he  that  mleth  with  diligence,'  of  Rom.  xH, 
H,  orthen>/]((iv^a>ic, 'govenmenU.'otlCor.  xii.  28. 
In  short,  the /wv  rfjrino  theory  of  the  lay  eldenhip  is 
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■tcidily  Iving  groond.  A  bettar  anppoft  ii  loagbt 
far  it  in  the  Nc*r-Tc3Um«nt  recognition  throughoat  of 
Ilw  riifbl  anil  propiiety  of  Uj  pirtldpction  in  Charch 
j^ovtmncDi ;  in  tin  gencTal  right  of  the  Cfaarch,  sa 
■M  forth  by  llookBr  in  his  Ecdaiaiiical  Polilg,  to  gov- 
imilHlf  by  vrbitKwver  forme  it  pleuea,  provldad  the 
gnu  Hid  uf  govrnirneDt  Im  eniwered;  and  in  the 
ptoTed  dtneiu  und  efficiency  ofonr  pietent  Pretbytc- 
mn  polity,  u  cmnpared  either  with  preUey  on  Ibe 
oM  liile,  or  Cangregntioixlirni  on  the  other"  (Uiteti- 
nck,  in  Am.  Pntb.  Ra.  ISBH,  p.  200),  Dr.Thornwell 
(««lkr(  FrtJt.  Reeiar,  IK&tl  1  Spirit  of  tkt  XIXlK 
Crmtrj,  Dec.  1M:> ;  reprinted  in  dOKtArm  PrtA.  Ra. 
JbIi,  IWi)  Ht>  forth  ■  pccoliu  theoij  of  the  divine 
right  af  the  nilin|{  eldenhip,  rii.  that  ibt  ruling  elder 
i>  llic  pTwbyier  of  the  N.  T^  whoM  tmly  fanetion  was 
to  rule,  while  the  pnarkert  were  ^enerelLy  aolected 
fnin  the  claM  orclilvri>.  This  view  is  also  maintained 
bj  Brtckioridge  (Kmndtdge  of  God.  ni^Kfin/jr  cdh- 
»knJ,y  BiOr.  and  ii  refuted  Ly  Dr.  Smyth,  PriiKt- 
Itm  Smnr,  vol.  xxxili  (see  bIbo  li-dictlOH  Striae,  xv, 
119  Kq).  Prini-ipalCampl«ll(nwya/'/i!Hlii9£Uer- 
^.  Edinb.  and  Lund.  ISSe)  aims  to  rhun  that  "el- 
der" in  lbs  N.  T.  alHayi  ineani  pustor,  and  never 
neiiu  Ibe  modern  "  mlitig  elder"  {fee  bril.  aid  For. 
i.'na  Btwirw,  Jan.  1868,  p.  XSJ).  He  abovs  that  the 
Kotminiter  Aasemlilj',  after  a  long  diacuasion,  re- 
fOKil  lo  iSDctioD  Calvln'i  view  ;  l>ut  he  weka  to  find 
tiT  ildn»,  under  aDDlher  oanie,  in  Rom.  xii.  Si  1  Cor. 
iti,  2)'.  etc.,  and  alio  in  earl?  I'liurch  History.     For  ■ 

■Ikjlr  luliject  of  lay  eldership,  with  a  concloaive  proof 
thai  then  la  no  trace  of  it  In  the  N.T..  tee  Dr.  Hitcb- 
ucki  uticle  in  the  .4iitn-.Pir.<i.  Aeriw,  April,  1S68, 
f.  2i3  ■(),  See  also  an  able  tritical  and  historical  dia- 
coMiiin  of  the  auUJect  In  Dexter,  Congrtgaiionatitm 
(BoOon,  1Mb),  p.  IM  tq.  The  wriptural  right  of  lay 
eldaiiimainuined  in  Tin  dicine  Pi'jlit  ofCSnTdi  Ga>' 
ir^nrM.  uM  Dr.  Of*n'i  .Argimuiit  M/iiKir  o/SMtff 
iUm  (Kew  York,  184-1. 1'jmo) ;  in  Uiller.  On  Saling 
Odm  iPreali.  Board,  lgi>  0).  See  ako  King,  Eldir- 
•^>  n  rlc  (-«rw(Hm  Churtk  (N.  Y.  18&l)l  Uahlenbei^', 
(M  lit  l^a  rf  RuKig  Eldtrt;  H'Kemm,  Offia  n/ 
AiCivAUrR{l.oodan,  IMIi);  Zn^ia, DvH-i of  Rutxng 
Eir-  il'mb.  Dnatd)i  Smyth.  A'ame.  Naturt,  and 
Fnrliaiu  of  Rulimg  Eldm  (S.y'JSib.limo);  Bing- 
kuD,  thij.  EceUi.  bk.  ii,  cb.  zi,  §  Id;  Uieseler,  OatrA 
BiHVf.  Tol.  i,  S  19 ;  Neander.  PbMn^  and  Tivining, 
bk.  i.  eh.  U ;  Davidson,  Kefl.  Folllg  of  K.  T. ;  WatHin, 
IIhJL  IttiWa.  pt.  ir,  ch.  i ;  Srhafl'.  ApotloUe  Chvnk, 
{US.tJSj  Jtotbe,Anjai^d.eMHitliclirnKirclkr,i3», 
»;  Biliwn,  Ptrj^Oial  Gocrrmmmt  of  Ckriifi  Ciurek; 
Oven,  iForti  (Edinb.  1851),  xv,  604. 

Bleiid  (Heb.  Etid  ,  ishvt,  wbom  God  lUu  <g>plmd' 
•I.-  Set*.  EXiai,  Vnlg.  Oul),  a  descendant  of  Ephn- 
ia  (1  Cbron.  vii,  31),  lint  vhether  Ihiungh  Rhulbelab 
(f.  T.).  or  a  Km  of  the  patriarch  (the  second  Shutbelab 
bdagtakm  as  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  Eier  and 
Bad  a>  his  bmthrn),  is  not  determined  (see  Ber- 
tksae,  Comatail.  n  Chvmi,  p.  82).  B.C.  ante  ]86fi. 
fulBpa  be  is  the  same  with  Eladah  (q.  t.)  in  the 
^wedinit  Terse,  who  appears  to  have  survived,  if  iden- 
tkal  with  Eux  (Norn.  xivi,36). 

meK'leb  (Beb.  flab*;  hVs^Ct.  whither  God  Am 
•KwOrd,  once  EiaU'.  K^^^K,  Num.  xixU,  97 ;  Sept. 
Etintq),  ■  place  on  the  eaat  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral 
nantrr,  taken  posseatlon  of  and  rebnilt  by  the  tribe 
tf  BrDben  (Kmn.  xxxiL,  .1,  K).  We  lose  sight  of  it  till 
tks  lime  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it 
>■  ssentioDed  as  a  Sloabitisb  town,  and, 


bon  (Isa 


xvi,9, 


in.  ilviii,  34).  It  apparently  lay  close  to  the  border 
>(ft*nhm  and  Gad  (Jnh.  xiil,  »).  On  the  decline 
•f  Jewish  piHc-r.  Elealeh.  with  the  whole  Uisbor,  fell 
kto  tb*  handa  of  the  UoaUtH,  and  b  thus  included  in 
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the  woes  prononneed  by  lalah  on  Maab(xii,9):  "I 

will  water  thee  with  my  tears,  O  Heshbon  and  Elea- 
leh ;  for  the  alarm  is  fallen  apon  thy  summer  fruita, 
and  thy  bsrvest."  Elesleh  was  still  a  Iti^e  village 
in  the  timo  of  EuseUus  and  Jerome,  one  mile  from 
Heshbon  (Onomiul.  s.  v.  'EXiifXi.  Eleuie).  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  place  are  stilt  to  be  seen,  bearing 
very  nearly  their  ancient  nsme,  El-A'ai,  though  with 
a  modem  si^aidcatkin,  "tbe  high,"  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  north  "f  Heshbon  {itohiaeoa,Riiranrlia,ii,27S). 
It  stands  on  the  snmiuit  of  a  rounded  hill  commanding 
a  very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and  tbe  whole  of 
the  southern  Belka  (Burckhardt,  iSyn'a,  p.  365;  Seel- 
len,  1851,  p.  407).  'Ibe  whole  surrounding  plain  ii 
now  desolate.  The  statements  of  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  it  abow  bow  fully  tbe  prophetic  curses 
have  been  executed  (Irhy  and  Uangles,  Ist  ed.  p.  4(1 ; 
Ritt«r,  Fal.  uitd  Sfr.  Ii.  117!.:  G-  RabiDsona  I'akH. 
and  Sgr.  Ii,  180  aq.). 

Ble'Sin  ('EXfomi,  Alex.  HS.  'AXaoaj  Tulg.  Lo 
ita\  a  pl-ce  at  which  Judaa  HaccabEus  encamped  be- 
fore tbe  fatal  buttle  with  Bacclildea,  in  ithlch  he  lost 
his  life  (1  Mace,  ix,  6),  It  was  apparently  not  far 
from  Aiotus  {romp.  ver.  Ifi).  Josephus  {Ant.  sii,  II, 
1)  has  Bithzflio  (_Bi,SZviu),  by  which  he  eliie»hero 
renders  Dezeth.  Out  this  may  be  but  a  corrupt  read- 
ing of  Berietha  or  Bethietha,  which  is  found  In  some 
M.SS.  for  Berea  In  1  Mace.  Ix,  4.  Elsewhere  ( War,  i, 
1,6),  however,  Jospphua  states  that  Jodss  lust  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  the  generals  of  Antkichna  Eupator  at 
Adata  (q.  v.),  whicb  is  probably  the  correct  reading 
here,  since  Adata  was  whero  Judas  had  encamped  on 
a  former  memorable  occasion  (1  Mace.  vii.  40).  It  la 
singular  that  Beieth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection alfoCsee  versa  19), 

Ele'ilMb  [many  Cfed'sah],  tbe  name  (in  the  A. 
V.)oftwomen(lChron.ii,89;  viii,a7;  in,  43),  iden- 
tical (in  the  Hd1>.)  with  that  of  two  others  (Jer.  zxix, 
3;  Ezra  X,  2^,  mora  properly  Anglicized  ElaUB 
(S-  v.). 

ElcEitlo  St^OOl,  the  designation  given  to  an  early 
and  brilliant  sect  of  Greek  philosophers.  The  name 
was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the  residence  or  birth 
of  the  chieta  of  the  school  at  Elea  or  Velia,  a  town  on 
the  western  coast  nf  Italy,  fonadod  In  544  by  the  Pho- 
CKans,  who  atundoned  their  Ionian  home  rather  tban 
submit  to  the  arms  of  Cyrua.  The  general  character- 
istic cf  this  ^'pe  of  speculation  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  broad  and  irreconcilable  distinction  between  the  ap- 
parent and  tbe  intellectual  universe — between  transi- 
tory phenomena  and  eternal  truth.  It  is  thus  con- 
trasted with  the  earlier  Ionic  School,  which  assumed 
material  principles  as  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  Pj-thagorean  School,  which  assigned  a  mathemat- 
ical b«sls  for  the  creation.  But  it  exhibited  several 
points  of  contact  with  these  more  ancient  doctrines, 
and  hence  both  Emprdocles  and  Democritus  are  some- 
limes  enumerated  among  Ibe  Eleatics.  In  its  wider 
acceptation,  the  F.ii-atic  phiioeaphy  includes  the  pan- 
theialtc  idealism  ofXenophanes  and  Psrmenldes,  and 
the  Bcepticsl  materialism  of  Leuclppus  and  Epicurns, 
embracing  both  extremes  of  metaphysical  thought. 
It  may  thus  be  distributed  intu  two  main  divisions : 

I.  The  Eleatic  School  proper,  which  asserted  a  di- 
vine unity  to  be  tbe  origin  and  eseenco  of  all  thlngi, 
regarded  multiplicity  as  only  the  manifestation  of  the 
incessant  activity  of  this  divine  unity,  considered  all 
change  as  merely  phenomenal,  and  all  temporal  fketa 
SB  only  the  tianaitori-  and  deceitful  shows  of  things, 
believinu  that  the  only  true  existence  wss  the  one  in- 
discrete divine  Essence,  which  underlay,  determined, 
animated,  and  enclosed  the  whole  sensible  and  intelli- 
gible order  of  the  universe. 

II.  The  Atomistic  or  Epicurean  School,  which  con. 
lined  attention  to  the  earthly  and  material  side  of  the 
problem,  trot  denying  the  immaterial  and  spiritual,  litil 
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renouncing  it  u  uoittairable.    Ita  poattion  maj'  be 

Bpprocinled  by  comparin);  i[  witli  tbe  modem  acbi 
of  Moleachott,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Comte.     It 
note  only  of  tba  temporal  uid  perjahable  «de  oF  the 
universe,  and  est&blbhed  ■  fonndatinn  foi  its  reuoD- 
Ings  by  supposing  the  eternity  and  indeatiuctiliility  of 
the  elementaiy  constitiwDta  of  matter. 

.Kmb  ifninoiiaH  prlmofdia  corpore  debent, 
nludlrl  i)ua  qiueiue  taprefno  lempiiiw  piwIdI,  ' 

Haterta  nl  tupp^tet  nbui  repanDdsli. 
Thus  the  two  branchea  Ot  the  uhool,  or  the  two 
schools,  starting  from  tlie  same  point,  but  panning  di- 
Torgent  courses,  arrived  at  exactly  oppotite  conclD' 
sions.  The  Eleatics  disregarded  the  sensible,  tbe  Epi- 
cureans the  divine  element ;  tbe  former  contemplated 
tlie  imperishable,  the  latter  the  perishable  aspects  of 
the  universe.  But  neither  denied  what  tliey  re- 
nounced. In  the  present  article,  the  Eieatic  School 
proper  will  alone  t>e  coc^dered ;  for  a  notice  of  the 
other  branch,  reference  Is  made  to  tbe  title  Epichkean 

PaiLOSOPIIT. 

Aiitory  (/(Ac  £Z«ilic  PiWuopA;,— The  ahadowf  and 
Impalpable  character  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  renders  it 
pecuiiaily  difficult  of  determination,  because  it  admits 
ttt  many  modiiications,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  expo- 
sitions and  limitations.  Anotlier  difficulty  arises  ' 
the  fact  that  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  con 

menidei,  to  the  statements  of  their  adversaries,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  Diogenei  Lalrtius,  who  Is  b 

antiquity.  There  is,  consequeatly,  more  uncertainly 
in  regard  to  the  tenets  of  this  school,  and  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  them  by  their  advocates,  than  in 
regard  to  any  other  of  the  Greelt  sects  eitcept  the  Py- 
thagorean. After  all  the  diligence  of  KUIieliom,  Bran- 
dis,  Karaten,  Cousin,  and  other  inquirers,  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  we  are  ascribing  to  the  Eleatic  leaders 
[Multlons  which  they  deliberately  held,  or  are  imposing 
our  own  conjectural  Interpretations  upon  their  do 
trincs.  The  general  complexion  of  the  school  is,  hoi 
ever,  readily  reca);nl»d. 

The  Eleatic  School  ii  rather  united  by  a  commr 
principle  than  by  agreement  in  the  application  of  the 
principle  (v,  Aristotle,  Jfe(af%>i'ca.i,T).    Each  di    ' 
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velopment,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  peculUr 
modillcatioUB  which  it  assumed  in  tlie  hands  ot  its  snc- 
cesstve  teachers.  The  principal  expoqnders  of  tbe 
Eleatic  philosophy  were  Xenophanes,  Paraienides. 
Zeno,  and  Helipus  :  the  flrit  of  these  waa  ita  foinder. 
The  period  during  which  they  floansbed  may  be  COL- 
sidered  to  eitend  over  the  century  preceding  the  Peio- 
pannesian  War.     Put  the  cbionotogical  data  are  con- 

XenopAantt, — Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, an  exile  from  his  native  land,  migrated  to  Sicily, 
and  may  have  resided  in  Elea,  whose  foundation  he 
colebrated  in  verse.  The  dates  are  uncertain ;  but 
Cousin,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  lixes  his  birth  in  the 
40th  Ulimpiad  (B.C.  G«I-GI6),  and  he  lived  nearly  a 
century.  His  philosophy  vaa  presented  in  ■  metrical 
form  in  his  poem  Oi  f-'alurt,  of  which  IVagmenta  re- 
■nain,  though  they  are  too  broken  and  obscure  to  )tive 
any  clear  revelation  of  his  tenets.  His  leading  doc- 
trines, as  fur  as  they  can  now  be  ascertained,  appear 
to  have  consiituled  an  indistinct,  confuted,  and  unde- 
veloped idealism,  remarkable  at  the  prrlod  of  their 
Introduction,  but  rcquirinK  expansion  and  rectification 
before  tliey  couU  bo  arranged  in  any  harmonlona  sys- 
tem. They  are  rather  f^rms  of  thaa'jht  than  precise 
principles.  They  needed  the  acute  loEical  intellect 
of  Parmenides  to  give  them  consistency,  as  the  So- 
cratk  speculationB  received  definite  form  from  Plato. 
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Paimenides  probably  deviated  as  far  from  the  simple 
reveries  of  Xenophanes  as  Plato  did  from  the  practical 
maxims  of  Socrates.  Xenophanea  apparently  adopted 
from  Pythagoras,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  con- 
viction that  there  must  be  an  ultimate  term  of  being, 
which  was  not  the  sensible  universe,  but  the  divioa 
intalligenee.  But  I^hagoraa  distinguished  between 
God  and  nature ;  whUe  Xenophanes,  by  exaggerating, 
confused  Uils  distinction,  and  resolved  everything  into 
a  single  divine  essence.  He  denied  all  twginniiiK, 
and  therefore  denied  tliat  anything  could  become  wliat 
it  had  not  always  lieen.  The  doctrine  ex  nMio  miil 
fit  had  with  him  a  broader  and  deeper  significance 
ttian  it  received  from  Epicurus,  and  bis  Roman  expos- 
itor, Lucretius.  If  nothing  commences  and  nothiuK 
becomes,  then  all  things  are  eternal,  and  all  thiiiga 
are  one.  The  unity  of  tbe  Godhead  is  thus  asserted 
against  polytheism;  the  individuality  of  the  Deitj 
against  the  dualism  of  conflicting  forces.  Tbla  antag- 
onism to  the  current  crved  and  prevalent  speculationB 
is  developed  in  bis  attacks  on  Homer,  Heaiod,  and  tho 
whole  Hellenic  mytholo^,  and  by  hia  earnest  rcpudij- 
tionofall  anthropomorphism.  The  subsUntial  rculity 
of  the  sensible  world  is  necessarily  rejected :  God  and 
the  universa  ore  identined,  and  a  close  approKimation 

differences.  Tlie  only  reality  U  the  divine  intcUi- 
goncB,oifiTniTdTi  iivai  m u no i  ^poi^mi;  (Diogenes 
Ijiirt.  ix,  xix).  Everything  cognisable  by  the  human 
seniea  represents  merely  the  accidents  and  ahows  of 
things-  The  sensible  world  Is  in  an  unceasing  finz, 
but  the  divine  essence  is  unchanging,  onchangeabln, 
unmoviug,  incapable  of  being  moved,  impassive,  tter^ 
nol,  infinite,  though  possessing  spherical  diaiciisluna, 
uncomponnded,  one  {iiiJioi'-uir*ipoi--irov-Dn-(i— /ji- 
Tpit)v-itiviiTOi'-dvw6vfQv-avQkjTiTov-di/auov-  ovrt 
irtpotavixtvov  tiin,  attrf  fuyvifufov  oXXy,  Aristot.  Ge 
Xtnoph.  i ;  "unum  esse  omnia,  nequeidesse  matabile, 
et  Id  esse  Deum,  neque  natnm  umquani,  et  sempitei^ 
num,  conglobata  Hgura,"  Cicero, -Icarf.  Pr.ii,  xxxviL). 
All  chan)<e  is  but  apparent — the  restless  plav  of  color* 
on  the  surface  of  the  immnuble  Exlstenn-lthe  inces- 
sant agitation  of  the  waves  on  the  bosom  of  the  bound- 
less and  unalterable  deep.  Then  is  no  denial  of  the 
actuality  of  sensible  facts  and  change)  j  there  is  a  de- 
nial of  their  reality  ;  they  are  shadows  of  the  eternal, 
the  mists  and  vapors  that  disguise  and  conceal  the  in- 
finite One. 

Unquestionalily  then  are  contradictions  involved 
in  tills  scheme,  but  the  acceptance  of  antinomies  Is  one 
of  the  most  striking  chsractenstlcs  of  the  doctrines  of 
Xenophanes.  Naturally  and  necessarily  he  is  brougbt 
to  declare  all  things  Incompnhensible.  Certain  know!. 
edge  is  thus  impossible ;  all  truth  evaporates  into  opin- 
ioi. ;  scepticism  is  introduced — the  scepticism  which 
disregards  the  sensible  as  a  delusion — the  scepticism 
which  excludes  the  eternal  and  the  divine  as  unintel- 
ligible, or  the  scepticism  which  ngarde  truth  as  unat- 
tainable. Thus  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Ele- 
atics prognosticate  the  age  of  the  Sophists,  and  the 
theories  of  the  Epicureans  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the 
Nen-Platonists. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  exact  mode  in  which 
Xenophanes  Interpreted  the  order  of  the  sensible  crea- 

that  he  anticipated  geology',  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
some  nf  hia  deductions.     He  thus  contributed  to  sci- 

gation,  OS  Pythagoras  contributed  the  theory  of  the 
geometrical  harmonies  of  the  universe,  and  divined 
the  Copemican  system.  It  may  appear  a  remarkable 
incongniity  that,  after  identiiyiiig  God  and  the  unt- 
verse,  and  asserting  the  infinity,  immutalllity,  and 
eternity  of  the  divine  existence.  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides should  both  have  heM  the  periodicity  of  the 
destruction  of  the  world — the  former  hy  water,  the  lat- 
'  fin.    This  conclusion  may  have  been  aa^Bstnl 
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ta  tbc  euUtr  phUmopher  bf  the  foaail  ranulni  wbicb 
'  u  aqaeoiu  drpewiti ;  lint  It  kIhi  tmuIu 
i«  that  all  thing)  (le  Id  ■  perpetnal  flux 
eia|n  UM  ona  eternal  Bxi>teac«.  Ths  phenomen* 
chugB  RCarreiitl}',  lbs  On«  nnulns  Dnchanged. 

Tlw  Dwic  philoBophy,  In  iH  fint  enunciation,  wib 
itndg  idealism,  extravagant  in  expresaion.  if  moder- 

tbt  o)«mtion  of  tbe  omniputence,  oninipreienn,  and 
Bnil}  et  tb«  divine  Intelligence  with  tbe  recngnition 
<rf  bit  eootlnual  topport  and  government  of  the  crv- 
Umd.     It  vu  a  protul  alike  sgiinit  the  vain  ab- 

IheiKie  cieed  of  tbe  Hellenic  world;  but  In  tbe  en- 
diavor  to  aToid  popular  and  pbiloaophical  errore,  it  fell 
iatD  the  omHMite  extrBOie.  lud  l>ecinie  in  tendency, 
tbodgfa  not  in  parpoK,  distinctly  pantheiitic.  It  is 
inpoauble  to  explain  the  connection  between  llie  Cre- 
ator ind  the  cnathm — tbe  diatinctlan  and  the  union  of 
lb*  uitelllgible  and  tbe  aenaible  univerae.  To  Iheie 
bfif^  th*  Dind  of  man  cannot  eoar.  There  ia  a  truth 
of  Uilngi  M>ull>le  and  a  truth  of  tbinga  ipirltual. 
Ntilber  can  be  aafely  diiregarded  or  miiapprehended. 
Tiic  ■orld  of  matter,  with  all  Ite  changta — the  world 
*r  mind,  with  all  ila  Intuitkma  and  reasoninge,  are  as 
(■enliailj  Ral  aa  tbe  divine  Being  on  whom  the)'  de- 
pend. But  what  the  degree  and  n  odo  of  tbe  depend- 
fOi^r — when  tbe  dependence  is  intemipted  and  tbe  laws 
impiaed  upon  creation  conie  into  actiun^what  ia  the 
hiildcB  ipring  of  natural  forcea,  who  shall  dellneF 
IfXenni^DeB  ran  into  errorg  as  hazardous  as  tboee 
vhich  hr  rrsbled,  be  la  entitled  to  Indulgent  ceniure 
dhra  it  b  considered  that  he  waa  the  firrt,  or  among 
tbc  lint.  Id  introdDce  Into  (iieek  speculation  worthy, 
if  iudtquate,  conceptions  of  the  grandeur,  and  gh^, 
■Bd  ioeSalile  sovereignty  of  tbe  divine  iDlelligcnce. 

Parmmidtt. — Tbe  moat  illustrious  name  produced 
hj  the  Elealic  School  is  that  of  Pannenider.  tbe  disci- 
ple, pmbably,  of  tbe  founder  of  the  aert.  He  was,  l>y 
ill  ucounti,  B  native  of  Eloa  (about  586  B.C.),  and 
mT  have  funiiahed,  by  bia  birthplace,  tbe  chief  cause 
fnrtlw  doignallon  habitually  l.pstowed  upon  this  type 
of  philosophy.  He  is  frequently  represented  as  the 
tiender  nf  dialectics,  though  tliia  distinction  is  given 
l-y  Ariilotle  to  his  pupil  Zeno.  He  Is,  however,  rnti- 
tlrd  to  the  credit  of  having  given  a  more  logical  de- 
nlopmenl  to  the  views  of  bia  supposed  teacher.  So 
&i  •)  any  autborilative  expoaltion  of  his  doctrines  is 
(oacemed,  we  are  In  nearly  as  unfortunate  a  position 
ai  in  tbe  case  of  bis  predecessor.  Insufficient  tng- 
wmti  of  hij  pbiloeophical  poem  are  preserved,  but  the 
Tttt  of  our  knowled^  must  be  obtained  fVoni  the  po- 
Itntes  of  hia  adversaries,  snd  ^m  tbe  ataUmpnta  of 
latt  comfHlera.     He  Is  commended  by  Ari»tatlt 


^nlv 


gave  , 


y  him.  In 
ban  ImtnTed  its  form  at  the  expense  of  its 
Tit  diiinitj  of  the  unlvetul  Existence  di  , . 
fcr  bis  point  of  departure  ta  not  the  all-embracing  In- 
tfHiKcnpe.  but  the  abstract  eonceiitlon  of  being.  In 
tbr  main  he  agrees  with  Xenopbane?,  though  he  pre- 
wntt  hif  Irnrts  in  a  different  order  and  connection. 
Br  stAtes  precisely  the  antagonism  between  the  Jndg- 


■s  and  the  conclus 


sloped.     This  has  iieen  regarded 

fbrrid,  though  the  prirbciple  is  latent  and  presupposed 
is  the  whole  speculations  of  tbe  earlier  philoanpher. 
Tbr  fundamenUl  pndtlon  of  his  acheme  is  the  contra- 
dnian  i^  entity  aDd  nonentity.  What  ia  cannot  be 
sM^iiitent;  what  la  non-existent  ia  not.  But  ev 
irrthlog  that  is.  exists.  Hence  the  onivetsality  and 
nity  of  existence  most  be  admitted  ;  and  aa  nothing 
can  spring  thrni  nothin;;,  or  proceed  from  non-exlst- 
HKv  to  existcDC*,  all  existence  ia  rtemal  and  nn- 
(biBjfable.  There  is  twth^og  hut  being;  therefore 
tmiiiaptnam  withoMany  vaoram,  andall  being  is 
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thought.  Being  is  limited,  but  limited  only  by  itself 
and  embodied  in  a  perfect  sphere.  It  it  independent 
of  time,  space,  and  motion,  all  of  which  are  denied  to 
have  any  absolute  exialenee.  It  is  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting repose.  All  changes  snd  motions  are  apparent 
only  ;  they  are  mare  aemblancea.  On  this  sj'stem  be- 
ing ia  indestructible  — a  dogma  which  baa  returned 
upon  us  unexpectedly  in  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  thoee  with  whom  be  coincides.  There 
ia  no  tosa  or  cessation  of  existence,  only  variation  of 
species,  or  change  of  apparent  condition.  Evei^'tbing 
is  determined  by  an  indwelling  necessity — a  law  Hhlch 
ia  involved  in  tbe  eilttence  by  which  it  is  revealed. 

There  is  a  singular  accordance  in  the  procedure  of 
Pannenides  and  that  of  Des  Cartes.  The  highest 
specuUtions  of  man  roll,  like  the  world  on  which  he 
dwells,  in  one  self-repeating  orbit  around  the  centre 
of  attractian,  deviating  by  slight  deflections  from  the 
precisely-described  track,  but  never  departing  so  far 
as  to  deatroy  the  unifcmiity  of  the  course.  Contraat- 
ed  but  connected  schemes  of  thought  succeed  each 
other  In  each  revolution  like  the  seasons,  and  all "  lead 
up  the  golden  year." 

In  the  phyaical  application  of  liia  principlea  Pnr- 
menidea  recurred,  like  Xenophane^  to  the  procedure 
of  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean  schools,  admitting  an- 
tagnnistic  elements  and  forces,  whose  eolliaions  and 
conjunctions  proiluced  the  plienomena  of  the  universe. 

In  all  these  apeculations,  one  main  cause  ofbewil. 
dcrmont  and  exaggeralion  is  the  oscitaiicy  nnd  im- 
palpaliility  of  aiirtract  tctms.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  abracadabra  oitb  which  the  enchantments  are  at- 
tempted. The  pe  plexicy  and  hallucination  resulting 
from  louse  and  elastic  phrases  waa  of  courae  moat  per- 
ilons  and  least  suspected  before  logical  science  arose, 
and  before  metuphyriciuns  distinguished  between  rig- 
orous Ihoaght  and  current  expresalon. 

Such  defects  exposed  the  doctrines  of  Pannenides 
to  the  attacks  of  acute  contemporaries,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  tbe  necessity  of  precision  in  sUlement, 
and  to  the  consequent  examination  of  tbe  strict  import 
of  terms  and  of  the  validity  of  arguments.  Hence 
they  fumiehed  to  his  disciple  the  occasion  of  inungu- 
rating  logic. 

Zeno, — The  relation  of  Zeno  to  Pormenidea  Is  the 
most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  filiation  of  the 
Eleatic  School.  He  waa  pupil,  Mend,  companion,  and 
apologiit.  He  was  the  only  prominent  memlierof  tbe 
sect  who  was  unquestionably  a  native  of  Elea.  He 
defended  and  explained  the  dogmaa  of  his  preceptor ; 
but  the  mode  of  his  exposition  led  to  notable  changes 
In  the  career  of  philosophy,  and  pregiared  the  way  for 
the  Socratic  irony,  tbe  Tlatonic  dialectics,  tbe  Orga. 
non  of  ArlalKtle,  and  <itheT  developu^ents  scarcely  less 
important.  He  became  the  inventor  of  regular  dia- 
lectic procedure,  but  bis  claims  in  this  respect  are 
limited  by  the  remarkable  declaration  of  the  Stagyrite 
in  regard  to  his  own  labors,  that  his  predecessota  bad 
only  furnished  examples  of  the  forms  of  reaeoniiig, 
while  be  bad  created  the  art  (Sopltitl.  EUmJi.  sub  fin.). 

Ini'rea.-*  of  logical  precision  may  give  greater  con- 
sistency and  inlelligiliillty  to  a  philosophical  system, 
hut  it  renders  its  errors  and  dangers  more  prominenL 
This  was  tbe  ease  with  Zeno's  presentation  of  the 
viewB  of  Pannenides.  In  urging  tbe  unreliability  of 
tbe  senses,  and  of  inferences  from  ■  bscrvatlon,  he  ar- 
rayed experience  agsinst  reason,  and  denied  tbe  valid- 
ity of  the  former.  He  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  tbe  impossibility  of  recognising  In  things  aenaible 
the  unity  which  was  ah>ne  real  existence,  and  thus  in- 
vited scepticism  and  provoked  the  age  of  tbe  Sophitta. 

Mehuui There  ia  no  reason  ttor  believing  that  Me- 

Itssus  of  Samos  was  directly  or  cnnsebiualy  connected 
with  the  Eleatic  family,  but  he  la  habitually  included 
in  their  number  in  consequence  of  substantial  identity 
of  doctrine.  He  confined  hla  attention  almost  exclo- 
aively  to  tbe  negative  Mpacta  of  the  system,  endesT- 
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oiing  to  demoDBtnto  the  Dnnility  of  tbc  pfaeD03ieiikl 
vnrld,  and  the  inconiiBlency  of  ucribing  time,  motiOD, 
cbuige,  diTisibiUCy  or  limiulion  to  the  aolttuy  EiUt- 
■Dce.  In  representinB  beiag  u  InHuite,  he  recoiled 
from  the  position  of  Paimenidsi  and  Zeno,  and  in 
aome  degree  also  Trom  Xenophuiea.  He  differed  Irani 
them  alw  in  asserting  (hat  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
or  the  gedi;  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  Inclined  to 
materialiim  In  his  conception  of  the  unii*eml  One. 
The  Eleatic  idealism  vaa  thus  rerging  towards  the 
lorm  of  doctrine  propounded  b^  Epicuroa.  It  had  com- 
pleted ila  course,  aod  had  swung  round  neirty  to  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  point  where  it  started. 

Whatever  extravagwicei  may  ha  ]uBlly  charged 
npan  this  celebrated  school,  its  services  to  speculation 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth  should  be  neither  denied  nor 
underrated.  It  was  surely  a  splendid  and  meritorious 
ofBce,  in  the  dawn  of  systematic  philosopher,  to  awaken 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  recognition  of  the  vain  and 
eTanescent  character  of  all  temporal  things;  toprotcet 
against  the  delusions  of  Poly  theism ;  to  direct  stten- 
tlon  to  a  supreme  and  omnipreeent  Intelligence,  per- 
fect in  all  attribute! ;  to  unveil  the  everlssting  tiuth 
vrbich  was  latent,  but  active,  beneath  all  material  and 
transitory  forms ;  and  to  bring  the  reasoD  of  man  into 
direct  communion  with  the  aoverelgn  Power  of  the 
universe,  In  which  he  and  all  tblnga  else  "  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  their  bdng."  In  discharging  this 
high  function,  the  Eleatica  promoted  physical  s[>ecula- 
tion,  laid  the  foundations  of  lojfie,  and  perhaps  of 
rhetoric,  and  introduced  the  argumentative  dlalogne 
which  WIS  employed  with  such  consummate  genius  bv 
Plato. 

There  is  a  most  profound  slgniRconce  in  the  obser- 
vation made  by  Aristotle  in  regard  to  Parmeoidef,  that, 
"  looking  up  to  the  whole  heavens,  he  declared  the  one 
only  Being  to  he  God."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
distinctive  purport  of  the  Elealic  School,  though  it  was 
soon  obscured,  and  ultimately  dlacardcd ;  but  it  prop- 
agated itself  by  a  secret  growth,  and  allied  itself  with 
other  forms  of  speculation. 

LiMra^n.— Plato,  SopAitta,  PanHoadni  Aristotle, 
De  Xamphase,  Zemma  et  Gorgia;  Melaphgnea,  lib.  i, 
cap.  v;  Diogenes  LaCrtius;  Bay le,  i^.'cf. /fid.  et  Cnt. 
B.  V.  XenophaM ;  Koschmsnn,  Diu.  Hut.  PhUmoph.  de 
Xencphimt  (Altona,  ];29)j  Filllebom,  Liber  dt  Xeno- 
phiiiK,  Zoume,  Gorgia,  A  riitattli  tmlgo  tribHtai,  partim 
ilbutraUa  amvnmtario  (Hat.  1789);  FngmnU  of 
Xtaophaiwi  and  Panaenidtt  (Znllichau,  HSfi);  Van 
der  Kemp,  Parmmidtt  (li^dmn,  ITBl);  Gundling.Oi- 
HrrafioRj  on  the  PkiloKphji  of  Pannrmda ,-  Brandis, 
Comm.  Ekalicanim  pars  1  (Altona,  ISIS);  V,  Coam, 
Nouvenax  Etmii  Piiloiopiiguii  (Paris,  1828);  Rosen- 
hera.De  l:ltalKniphiloi.pTiniordiuiBi^rl.l»23);  Kar- 
Bten.  PhUiaophorum  Grac.  vrlerum  R^ujiua  (Bruxclli^s, 
1830)  ;  Kluiluch,  A  ritialrUt  dt  Mrliito  lli,  Dupulniionet 
(Berol.  184G);  Lewes,  IlUl.  if  Philitophy  (Loni.  18S7.  i, 
67  sq.) ;  Uelierweg,  6'«r*.  d.  Piibmipiie,  i, « ;  and  the 
various  bistorians  of  Greek  phUosophy.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Ulea'zar  (Heb.  ^atar',  ^T;>K,  whom  God  hai 
Mpid:  Sept.  and  N.  T. 'BXeoCnp '  Worn  the  Gnecized 
form  'EXid^apoc  [found  In  Maccabees  and  Josephus], 
came  by  contraction  the  later  name  AoJa(ioc,  Laxa- 
ruf),  a  common  name  among  the  Hebrews,  being  bomo 
hy  at  least  six  persons  mentioned  In  Scripture,  besides 
several  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus.     See  also 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba,  daughter  of 
Amminad.ib,  who  was  descended  from  Jndah,  through 
Pharei  (Exod.  vi,  23;  :(xviii,  1;  for  his  descent,  see 
Gen.iixxvlii,39;  Tclvi.lg;  Rnth  iv,  !«,»}).  He  mar- 
ried a  danghter  nf  Puticl,  who  bore  him  Phinehas 
(E^od,  vi,  2.'>).  Alter  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
without  children  (Lev.  x,  1 ;  Num.  ill,  4\  Eleaiar  was 
kppoiated  chief  over  the  principal  Levites,  to  have  the 
over^ght  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  saoduarj  i 
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(Num.  iU,  Si).  With  his  bnther  Ithanut  he  mini* 
tetsd  as  a  priest  during  their  father's  lifetime,  ood  int- 
mediately  before  the  death  of  their  father  he  was  in- 
vested on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  u»  tbe 
sncceaaor  of  Aaron  in  the  oSice  of  high-priest  (Nunu 
XX,  28).  B.C.  1619.  One  of  his  flrst  duties  wu,  in 
conjunction  with  Hoses,  to  superintend  the  census  of 
the  people  (Num.  xxvi,  3).  He  also  assisted  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Joshua,  and  at  the  division  of  spoil  taken 
from  theMidianlles(Num.  xxvii,2-2;  xxii,-/!).  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  he  took  part  in 
the  distrJLution  of  the  land  (Joah.  xiv,  1).  The  tiioe 
of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  Josepboa 
says  it  took  place  about  the  same  time  as  Joabua'a,  3& 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  bav* 
been  buried  in  "the  hill  of  Phinohas"  his  son  (Josb. 
xxiv,  33),where  Josephus  saj-B  his  tomb  existed  (^aC 
V,  I,  29),  or  pOMlbly  a  town  Called  Gibeath-Phtnebaa 
(Uesenius,  Tiaaur'p.  S60,  li).  The  liigh-prieslbood  u 
said  to  have  remained  In  tho  family  of  Elearur  until 
the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithmar,  into  mbma 
family,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  ft 
was  Teatoied  lo  the  familv  of  Eleaur  in  tin  peraiMi 
of  Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii,  27;  1  Cbran.  vi,  8;  xxiv,  8;  I 
Kings  ii,  27i  Josephus,  Am.  viii,  I,  B).    See  HloH- 

2.  Ad  inhabitant  of  Kiijath-Jearim,  on  the  "hiU" 

(DSSI),  who  waa  Bet  apart  by  hia  fellow-townsmen  la 
attend  upon  the  ark,  while  it  remained  uoder  the  roof 
of  his  father  Abinadsb,  after  it  had  been  returned  to 
the  Hehiews  by  the  Pbilininea  (1  Sam.  vii,  1, !].  B.C. 
1134.  His  service  [n  this  capacity  was  doubtless  sumo- 
what  irregular,  but  justifisble  under  the  circumstances; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  be  belonged  to  the  prieot- 
ly  order,  sithongh  It  is  probable  that  he  was  of  b  Le- 
vitical  family  (who  were  not  allowed  to  taaeA  the  ark, 
but  hod  only  the  general  charge  of  it,  Num.  iii,  31 ;  iv, 
16).  He  seems  to  have  continued  to  exercise  this  sole 
care  of  the  sacred  deposit  for  the  twenty  years  that  in- 
tervened tiU  the  Judgeship  of  Samnel  (1  Sam.  vii.  1), 
although  the  ark  remained  in  the  same  place  much 
longer  (1  Chron.  xiii,7). 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of  HerarL 
B.C.  cir.  IfilR.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  bv  their  "  brethren"  (1. 
e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chron.  xiiii,  21, 22 :  xxiv,  28). 

4.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ah.-hite  (T'"!*"'!?),  1.  •- 
possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah.  ofthe  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (1  Cbron.  viii,  4) ;  one  of  the  three  most  cmineni 
of  David's  thirty-seven  distinguished  heroes  (1  Cbnm. 
xi,  12),  who  -'fouicht  tillhis  hand  was  weary"  in  main. 
taining  with  David  and  the  other  two  a  during  stand 
against  the  PhUisUnes  after  "the  men  of  Israel  b    ' 


He 


also 


e  thr« 


when  they  broke  through  the  Philistine  host  to  graiiiy 
David's  Innulng  fur  a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  of 
his  native  Bethlehem  ("2  Sam.  xxiii,  9, 10, 131,  B.C. 
cir.  lOIG.     See  David. 

5.  Son  of  Pbinehas,  and  oseocialed  with  the  prieata 
and  Levites  in  taking  char.'e  ofthe  sacred  veasela  re- 
stored to  Jerusalem  after  the  ExUe  (Ezra  viii.  33). 
B.C.  459.  Heis  probably  the  same  with  one  of  tboae 
who  encompassed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  their  cam- 
pletion  (Neb.  xii,42).  B.C.  416.  It  does  not  appear 
from  these  passages,  however,  that  he  was  necessarily 
a  priest  or  even  a  Levite, 

6.  One  ofthe  descendants  (or  ciliiens)  of Parosb, 
an  Israelite  (i.  e,  layman)  who  renounced  the  Gentila 
wife  whom  he  had  married  on  reluming  from  Babvlon 
(Ezra  X,  35).  B.C.  410.  PoHsihly  he  is  the  same  with 
No.  5. 

7.  The  first-named  ofthe  "  principal  men  and  leara- 
cd"  sent  for  by  Ezra  to  accompany  him  to  Jerutalsin 
(1  Esd.  viii.  43);  evidently  the  Euezsb  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heh.  text  (Ezra  viii.  16). 

B.  According  to  josephus,  the  Jalrbh  hlgh-piiacl. 


if  Simon  the  Joat,  ■nd  ion  of  I 

mdance  with  Ttotemy  Pblls- 

it  (q.  T.)  translation  I 

I,  4).     Sse  Hiou- ' 

imcd  Atabas  (I  Mace.  U,  5,  Avopav,  or 
iifkiv,  and  so  JoHphui,  ^iK.  xil,  S,  1;  9,  4.  In  1 
Itia.  il,  IS,  the  comniDn  reading  li  Tavapav  arius 
•kbtr  from  the  iaHrtlon  of  C  b;  miitake  after  0,  or 
bua  a  (ala«  diTiiioD  ofB^iui^npo;  Auiipav),tbefanrth 
ue  of  Haltathiaa.  who  fell  bj  a  noble  art  of  adf-dft- 
nidiiB  b  an  eagagtment  with  Antlochiu  Eupalor,  I 
LeioK  cTuhed  lo  death  l>7  the  fall  of  an  elepbanl  wblch 
k(  Mabb^  nndn  the  bellj  in  tho  belief  that  it  bore  i 
U>  king.  B.C.  164  (1  Itecc.  ri,  43  sq.;  Josaphus,  ^  at. 
xii.19,  4;  War,  i,  1,  5;  Ambme,  Da  nffie.  nun.  4U). 
In  a  (brmei  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar  wai  appoint- 
•)  by  Jadas  to  read  "the  holy  book"  berora  the  at- 
iKk,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight—"  the  help  of 
God'-waa  hit  o<rn  name  (i  Maoc.  vii'h  SB). 

The  nmanw  "Ararau"  it  probabl)'  connedsd  with 
Arab,  kmar, ''  to  pierce  an  animal  behind"  (Hichao- 
Ik,  I.  T.).  Tfaii  deriTatlon  saems  far  better  tban  thM 
of  RAdiger  (Brtch  n.  Gmber,  >.  V.)  ftnm  Arab,  khma- 
roa.  ''an  tlepbant-bide."  In  either  case  the  title  is 
iaini  bom  hii  exploiL 

10.  A  diitingaished  scribe  (^KKidZofOC  .  .  .  rwv 
xpwmiynir  ypa^iiariw,  2  Mace,  ti,  1«)  of  great 
age,  wbo  inlTered  martvniom  durinn  the  persecution 
9rABtii]chase(ilpbanee'(2Hacc.  vi,IS-31),  B.C.  cir. 
1E7.  Bi>  death  was  msriied  by  singular  constancy 
nd  beroitni,  and  H?nu  to  have  produced  considerable 
sisct  Ijit:r  tradiCigns  enil>elliKhed  the  narrative  by 
niiRxnting  Eleasar  ai  a  priest  {De  Mace.  6),  or  even 
Ugb^priMt  (Grimm,  ad  Maoc.  I.  c).  He  waa  also 
diMigijuitbed  by  the  nobler  title  of  "the  proto-mailyr 
if  the  (ddroTenant,"  "the  foundation  of  mirtyrdom" 
(Clicyaoat.  Bom.  S  >'■  Matr.  init.  Comp.  Ambroea,  De 
/an*,  ii,  10).  For  the  general  credibility  of  the  his- 
t«iy  mnp.  Grimm,  Emn.  Oter  2  Hate,  vi,  lft*»iii,  In 
CiH  Hama. ;  also  Ewald,  Gad,.  Iv,  B4I,  OS.  See 
Haccsana. 

The  name  Eleaiar  in  S  Hacc.  vt  appean  to  have 
bam  boiTOwed  ftnm  tbis  Antiocbian  martyr,  as  be- 
baging  to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  SQAring,  and 
tct  "helped  by  God. "—Smith,  i.  v, 

U.  Tlie  father  of  Jason,  ambassador  trom  Judas 
HaccabBns  to  Kome  (1  Hacc.  viil.  18).     B.C.  161. 

12.  Son  of  Eliud  and  bther  of  Ustthan,  which  last 
•IS  the  grandbther  of  Joeeph,  Christ's  reputed  tttber 
Olttt.  i.ii-).     B.C.  cir.  ISO. 

13.  A  priest  mentioned  by  Joeepbns  as  Having 
rhtrgt  of  the  Temple  treasures,  who  sought  to  divert 
Cthsiu  from  pillsging  the  sanctaary  by  the  largesa 
ofaJieamDfgDld  (^«,  xiv,  7,  1). 

14.  A  son  of  Ikiethuf,  whom  Archelaiu  put  into  the 
kigb^irieethood  in  place  of  hit  brother  Joazar,  but  soon 
dnpltced  by  Jesus  the  son  ofSie  (Josephus,  Aat.  xvU, 
U-li. 


Caanthut  (Joeephns,  AM.  Kviii,  2,  i).  While  a  youth, 
til  toldiRM  led  him.  as  prafect  cif  the  Temple,  to  ad- 
iwt  the  Jews  to  refuse  all  foreign  presenU  (JoMpbn*, 
WtT,  ii,  17.  3).  Be  had  been  seized  by  the  Slcaril  as 
shutigt  for  ten  priannete  of  their  own  namber  (itnf. 
n.  9, 1).  Be  was  one  of  the  generala  chosen  by  the 
Ift  fiw  IdniiiBa  during  the  remit  onder  Cestius 
Iffar.  ii.  SO.  41. 

16.  Son  of  Dlneot,  a  roblier  who  for  many  years 
■I* Hid  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  whose  troop  waa  st 
l*a^  hreken  up  by  Cnmanna  (Josephus,  Anl,  xx,  6, 
1'  Ha  was  hims"lf  captured  bv  ttratagem  and  sent 
h  Bone  by  Felix  («.  ».  6).  He  seems  to  tie  Ibe  same 
tith  ihe  notKrious  relMl  commander  of  Massada.  at 
(hon  iBitigatiaD  the  daspatate  gan-lioo  c«mniilted 
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snidde  (TTur,  vll,  8-9;  comp.  AM.  ax,  1,1;  War,  IL 

18,2). 

17.  A  companion  of  Simon  of  Gerasa;  sent  b)- ths 
latter  to  endeavor  to  pcriuade  the  garrison  of  Herodl- 
nm  to  capitulate,  but  indignantly  pot  to  death  by  them 
(Josephus,  War,  iv,  9,  6). 

lEI.  A  young  Jew  nf  great  valor  in  the  siege  of  Ma- 
chienii  by  Bassuaj  captured  by  Rufus,  but  released 
by  the  Romans  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the 
tbrtress  (Josephus,  War,  vii,  6,  4). 

19.  A  Jewish  conjuror  whom  Josephus  speaks  of 
having  seen  exorcise  demons  in  the  presence  of  Ves> 
pasisn  and  bis  officers  by  means  of  a  magical  ring 
CAn(.Tlli,2,5). 

20.  A  son  of  Sameaa,  and  bom  in  Saab  in  Galilee, 
who  performed  a  heroic  act  of  valor  and  self-devotion 
during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  Ifor, 
iii,  7,  St). 

21.  Son  of  Simon,  and  ringleader  of  the  Zealots  in 
the  final  convuialons  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Josephus, 

War,  Iv,  4,  1).  He  Ant  appears  at  pwsestar  of  a 
large  amount  of  plunder  from  the  Ronisne  under  Ces- 
tiQf,  which  gave  him  control  of  public  affaire  (ib.  ii,  20, 
B).  During  the  siege  by  Titua  he  held  the  Temple 
against  the  otber  Ikctions  (ib,  v,  1,  !).  being  supplied 
liy  the  sacred  atone  of  provisiona  (Ji.  S) ;  but  at  length 
he  formed  a  coalition  with  one  of  these  opponents, 
John  of  Glachala,  wlio  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
eaaum  part  of  the  city  (ib.  v,  6, 1).  having  lost  his 
vantage  by  a  stratagem  of  the  latter  (lA.  3, 1).  See 
tlie  full  account  under  Jebubalem. 

BlaBzar  (in  Armenian  EgUatiir').  an  Armenian 
patriarch,  was  bom  at  Anthab.  in  Syria.  In  IfiSO, 
David,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  ejected 
from  his  seat,  and  Eleazar  elected  in  his  place.  He 
held  this  position  only  for  two  yeart.  tbr  in  1662  Phil- 
ip, the  patriarch  of  Elchmiadiin,  and  supreme  head  of 
the  Church,  arrived  at  CuniUntlnople,  expelled  Elea- 
iar, and  coniecrated  John  of  Meiihin,  who,  in  turn, 
was  soon  ejected  by  the  intrigues  of  Eleazar.  The 
see  then  ramained  vacant  for  tome  time.  Eleaiar 
went  to  Jerusalem,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation 
of  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  Azduadisdur,  who  wished 
his  assistance  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Gncka,  and  prom- 
ised to  make  him  his  sncceseor.  While  reaiding  in 
Ibe  convent  of  St.  James,  Eleazar  discovered  a  treasure 
of  100,000  pieces  of  gold  and  1W,000  pieces  of  ailver. 
AAer  many  troubles  with  Turkish  officials  and  aerenl 
Impriionmeota,  he  succeeded  In  obtaining  possestion 
I  of  the  convent.  He  built  a  church.  cslUd  after  the 
!  residence  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Armenians, 
Etchmladtin,  and  caused  himself  to  be  elected  inde- 
pendent patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  expelled  In 
1664.  and  again,  after  having  regained  poasestion  of 
the  dignity,  In  1668,  when  lie  waa  euccceded  by  a  per- 
sonel  enemy,  Martyr.  The  people,  diFsatiafied  wilb 
this  cbsnge,  replaced  Aiduadiadur.  after  whose  death 
I  Eleaiar  took  foreilile  possesfiiin  of  the  patriarchal  see. 
'  He  maintained  himself  in  this  position  until  1G80, 
I  when,  after  the  death  of  Janiee  I V,  tlie  jwtrlarch  of 
I  Etchmiadzin.  he  aasumed  the  title  of  patriurch  of  all 
'  the  Armenians.  A  suliaequent  election  confirmed  him 
!  in  this  posflion,  and  in  I6H3  he  took  up  his  reaidcnce 
:  in  Elchmiadiin.      His  chief  aim  as  be^d  of  the  Arme. 

;  He  died  at  Etchmiadzin  in  1091.— Hoefer,  Kouv.  Bug. 

Bteain'niB  (a  stnnge  rendering  for  'BXiamjJoc, 
Alex.  MS.  K*.iimiioc,\alg.  A'ttostfr},  one  of  the  Uvit- 
icsl  musiciana  who  married  a  Gentile  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (1  Fj>dr.  ix.  24)  j  evidenUy  the 
Eliasuib  (4.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  24). 

XHect.  a  term  aomptimea  applied  in  the  ancient 
Church  (1)  to  the  whole  body  of  baptized  Christians, 
who  were  called  (!yu)(,  Itkicroi,  laiMi.  tUet :  (?)  to 
the  highest  claia  of  catecbnmeni  alscCcrf  to  baptlam; 
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15).  Pkul't  aiqKrleacr,  u  wall  u  the  toKhtog  of  the 
Haly  Spirit,  iDipreswd  upon  hit  mind  a  deep  coavlc- 
tion  of  the  MiverelKnty  of  God  in  the  Miration  of  men. 
He  knew  he  had  been  choaen  not  for,  but  notwith. 
■tindiag,  hia  previous  character  and  condnct  And 
he  knew  that,  had  he  not  been  thoa  choaen,  he  would 
have  perished  forerer.  It  is  not  aurprlsing,  therefore, 
(bat  he  valued  ttila  doctrine,  ar  that  he  ao  often  refera 
to  himaelf  aa  a  monument  of  the  grace  at  God  tn  the 
election  and  salvation  of  ainnere.  In  his  eplMle  to 
the  Galatlans,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
"  beyond  meaaiira  penecuted  the  Church  of  God,"  he 
adds,  "  It  pleiaad  God,  who  eepanted  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  hia  grace,  to  rereal 
hla  Son  in  me"  (Gal.  i.l6).  See  illo  Acts  nil,  14;  1 
Cor.  XV.  D;  1  Tim.  i,  15,  IS:  "  Jesna  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  ainnera,of  whom  I  am  chief.  How- 
twit  for  this  canse  t  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  flret 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  suffering,  for  a  pat- 
tern to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  in  him  to 
life  everlasting."  Nothing  could  have  pained  the 
apostle  more  than  that  any  one  ibould  attrilnite  hia 
conversion  In  any  form  or  in  any  measure  to  himself. 
Bis  constant  and  grateful  acknowledgment  was,  "  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,"  The  negative 
statement  that  election  is  "not  of  vtorks,"  is  often,  as 
in  the  passages  above  cited,  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive asseition  that  it  is  ofgimce,  or  due  to  the  sover- 
eign  pleasure  of  God. 

3.  It  Is  not,  however,  merely  in  Isolated  pasaages 
that  this  doctrine  is  taught!  it  is  etaborstaly  proved 
and  vindicated.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  i,  17-Sl,  the  oppo. 
neoti  of  Paul  in  Corinth  had  nrged  against  him  th  .t 
ha  waa  neither  a  philosopher  dot  b  rhetorician ;  he 
came  neither  with  "the  wisdom  of  men"  nor  with 
"enticing  words."  I'aoi's  answer  to  this  objection  is 
twofold.  First,  he  ahows  that  philosophy,  or  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  had  never  led  to  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God  (i,  18-21) ;  secondly,  that  when  the  trno  method 
of  saiv-ation  was  revealed,  it  was  rejected  by  the  wise. 
"  I.ook  at  your  calling,  brethren,"  he  says ;  sea  whom 
it  is  that  God  bath  chosen.  It  is  not  the  wise,  the  no- 
ble, or  the  great;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  GMlish,the 
weak,  and  the  base.  Thia  was  clone  with  the  design 
that  no  Heah  should  glory  in  his  presence;  no  msn 
was  to  be  allowed  to  refer  hia  conversion  to  himself. 
It  is  of  God  ye  are  in  Christ  Jeaua,  that  he  that  glori- 
Bth  may  glory  in  the  Lord  (i,  JO-31). 

Thus,  also.  In  Eph.  i.  3-G,  the  apostle  reminds  hia 
readers  that  God  had  blessed  them  with  every  spirit- 
ual blessing  (v.  3).  This  he  had  done  because  ho  had 
choaen  them  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  to  be  holy  and  without  btaine  before  him  in 
love  (v.  4).  He  had  thus  chosen  them  ti>  holiness,  iie- 
csuse  be  liui),  according  to  the  good  ploaaure  of  hie 
will,  predestined  them  to  the  high  dignity  of  sonsbip 
(v.  5).  He  had  thus  predestined  them  to  be  his  sons, 
in  order  to  glorify  his  grace  or  onnierlled  love  (v.  6). 
In  these  few  verses  the  whole  Augustinian  doctrine  on 
this  suliject  is  staled  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 

In  the  Sth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the 
design  of  the  apostle  is  to  show  the  securitv  of  believ- 
ers. Those  who  are  in  ChHst  shall  never  be  con- 
demned; hecausalhey  are  justified;  because  they  have 
the  principle  of  spiritual  li(o  through  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  becanae  they  are  the  children  of 
God ;  liecaiise  the  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  them ; 
because  those  whom  God  foreknows,  he  predestinatea : 
whom  he  predestinates,  he  calls :  whom  he  calls,  he 
justiSes:  whom  he  juMiAes,  he  glorifies.     Thi 
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which  CI 


roken. 


n  he 


Axes  his  ehoicr,  he  prede>tines,  as  said  in  the  Ephi 
«ans,  to  be  his  sons  and  daiicliters ;  and  those  whom 
he  thus  predestinates,  he  etWualiy  calls  or  rei.-ener- 
atea ;  and  those  whom  he  regenerates,  ho  will  certainly 
save.    All  this  the  apostle  condrms  by  a  reference  to 


the  inflnlle  and  Immntable  love  of  God.  "IfGadal 
loved  us,"  he  argues,  "that he  spared  not  hta  own  Sod, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  uB,  how  shall  ha  not  with  hira 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Who  shall  lay  anvthing  to 
the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is  Goil  that  jastlUed. 
Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
light  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  Ibr 

It  was  a  natural  objection  to  the  aposlle'e  doctrins 
that  God  had  njected  the  Jews  and  called  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  that  it  Involved  a  violation  of  his  promise  to  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  To  this  objection  he  gives,  in  tba 
ninth  chapter  of  hii  epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  twofold 
answer.  Tlieane  Is,  that  the  promise  of  salvation  per- 
tained not  to  the  natural,  but  to  the  spiritual  childran 
of  At>raham ;  not  lo  the  'IsoniyX  Kara  viipca.  but  to 
the  'IirpaqX  cnrd  in-iiifia.  The  oUier  la,  that  God  acU 
as  aaoverelgn  in  the  dispensation  both  of  temporal  and 
of  spiritual  bieasinin.  This  be  illustrates  in  the  choice 
of  Isaac  Instead  of  Ithmael,  and  of  Jacob  instead  of 
E>au.  Besides,  he  sjipressly  claims  this  prerogative, 
saying  to  Hoses,  "1  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
h»ve  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I 
will  have  compassion." 

Tn  the  olfaction  that  it  ii  unjust  thus  to  dispense  or 
withhold  mercy  at  his  own  good  pleasure,  Paul's  an- 
swer is,  that  any  attribute  which  the  Seriptores  aecribe 
to  God,  and  any  prerogative  which  he  actuallv  exer- 
cises, we  must  admit  rightrnlly  to  belong  to  biin.  If 
God,  tn  his  Word,  ciiims  this  prero^^ive  of  having 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  if  he  actually 
exerciaes  it  in  his  providence,  end  in  the  dispcnaatioa 
of  his  grace,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  deny  or  to  pratot, 
The  jndge  of  all  the  earth  must  do  right. 

Beaidea,  aa  the  inspired  writer  continues  his  argu- 
ment, If  the  potter  has  the  right  of  the  tame  mass  of 
clay  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to  dis- 
honor, has  not  the  infinlle  God  the  same  right  over  his 
fallen  creatures  ?  Can  an}'  one  complain  if,  to  mani- 
fiist  his  mercy,  he  saves  some  of  the  guilty  children  of 
men,  and  to  manifest  his  ju:Ltice  he  silowa  others  to 
bear  the  just  recompense  of  their  sins?  This  Is  only 
doing  what  every  good  and  wise  human  sovereign  is 
expected  and  required  to  do. 

It  cannot  fail  to  tie  noticed  Chat  the  character  of  the 
apostle's  doctrine  is  determined  by  the  objections  to 
It.  Had  be  taught  that  God  chooses  as  ve»seb  of 
mercy  those  who  he  foresees  will  believe,  and  leaves 
to  perish  thoM  who  be  foresees  will  reject  the  Gospel, 
there  bed  been  no  pretext  for  the  charge  of  injustice. 
It  waa  berauae  he  taught  that  God  gave  repentance 
and  faith  to  some  and  not  to  othera  that  his  opponents 
charged  him  with  teaching  what  was  inconsistent  with 
impartial  justice  on  the  [urt  of  God. 

B.  That  God  is  soverei|;n  in  the  election  of  the  heiia 
of  salvation  is  plain,  because  men  are  chosen  to  holi- 
ness ;  faith  and  repentance  are  gifts  of  God.  end  fralta 
of  his  Spirit.  If  it  Is  election  to  salvation  which  se- 
cures repentance  and  bitb,  repentance  and  faith  can- 
not be  the  ground  of  election.  Tlic  paasagee  of  Scrip- 
ture alreaily  quoted  distinctly  assert  that  election  pre- 
cedes and  secuTCS  the  exercise  of  faith.  In  Eph.  1. 4, 
it  is  said.  We  were  chosen,  before  the  foundatioa  of  the 
world,  to  be  holy.  In  chap,  ii,  8,  of  the  same  eiustle, 
it  is  said,  •'  Fjlth  is  the  ^ft  of  God ;"  and  in  v.  10,  that 
we  were  foreordained  unto  good  worba.  In  C^los- 
^n«,  hith  is  said  to  lie  "of  the  operation  of  God"  (ii, 
12).  In  Eph.  i.  19,  it  Is  referred  to  "the  mighty  pow- 
er of  God,"  which  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  Itom  the  dead.  In  1  Pet.  1,2,  it  is  said,  we  are 
elected  "unto  oliedienee  and  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blond  of  Jesus  Christ."  Vocation,  that  is,  regenera- 
tion, the  fruits  of  which  are  faith  and  holy  living,  fal- 
lows election,  as  taught  In  Rom.  viii,  SO, '■  whom  be 
did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called."  In  a  preceding 
verse  of  that  chapter,  it  is  said,  we  are  predestinated 
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■toba  MnfoTmedbi  Um  Imaga  of  hliSoo."  But  eon- 
Jbroity  to  Uw  inuga  of  ChrUt  inctudca  all  thit  l>  good 
a  BM.  Cbrirt  wu  exalted  "to  give  repcntancs  and 
brginiHH  of  lin"  (AcM  t,  B1).  "  If  God  pcndvan- 
tan  will  gin  them  repentanc*  (o  tlie  >cknowIcd|;iiig 
rfllw  troth"  (3  Tim.  ii,  26).  "  Hemrkcn,  my  belorid 
bnthnD,  lutb  not  God  cfaoHii  the  poor  of  tbb  world 
ts  be  rich  in  filth"  (James  ii,  &).  <'  It  ii  of  bim  jt  tm 
IB  Chrat  Jtsiu"  (1  Cor.  1,  SO).  It  ii,  however,  un- 
otenazj  to  multiplf  qaoUtion*.  The  Bible  u  full 
of  the  docCriae  that  regeneration  ii  the  gift  of  God ; 
Uut  all  boly  sxeniaea  are  due  to  the  working  of  his 
Sprit.  All  Christians  recognise  thit  truth  in  ttnir 
janat.  They  pray  earnestly  for  the  (Tuvenion  of 
tboH  dear  to  them.  This  Ukes  for  granled  that  God 
cu  and  does  change  the  heart ;  that  all  that,  pertains 
10  stlTstion,  the  means  u  well  m  the  end,  are  hie 
pfts.  If  he  gives  us  repentance — if  the  fact  Ik  due  to 
Um  thit  we,  and  not  othere,  tnm  from  our  eina  to  the 
liring  God,  then  aorely  he  does  not  choose  ns  and  not 
c<hen  because  of  such  repentance. 

i,  Salration  is  by  grace.  Grace  is  not  mere  benav- 
dence,  nor  is  It  love  in  the  form  in  which  God  loves 
the  holy  angels.  It  is  love  to  the  nnholy,  the  gnllty, 
latneoiet.  It  is  mysterious  love.  It  is  compered  to 
Ihe  instinctive  love  of  a  mother  fin  her  child,  which  is 
indepuident  of  its  attiadions.  This  is  the  most  won- 
derfal,  aed,  perhapa,  the  moet  glorious  of  all  the  known 
sttribotes  of  God.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  the 
■pecisl  object  of  the  redemp^n  of  man  wu  the  reve- 
litini  of  this  divine  perfection ;  It  was  for  tiie  msDifM- 
litiaD  "of  the  glory  of  the  riches  of  his  grace"  (Eph. 
i,fi).  He  hitb  quickened  us,  raised  us  up,  made  as  ait 
inhcaTinly  places,  "that  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might 
itmr  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  bis  kindness 
to  a  througb  Christ  Jesus"  (Eph.  ii.  5-7).  Such  be- 
iD(lhe  design  of  redemption,  it  must,  in  all  its  stages, 
be  s  work  of  grace.  It  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  re- 
dmpttoQ  was  provided  for  man  sod  not  for  angels; 
it  VIS  a  matter  of  grace  that  God  gave  his  Son  for  our 
islratioD.  To  make  tbeminian  of  Christ  a  matter  of 
)aitire,  something  to  which  our  fallen  race  had  a 
rightflns  claim,  would  alter  the  whole  character  of  the 
Bible  Tbe  iocanution,  suflbrings.  and  death  of  the 
Sob  of  God  are  everywhere  set  fwlh  as  manifestations 
of  the  unmerited  and  Infinite  love  of  God.  But  if  a 
■utter  of  grace  that  salvation  was  provided  for  the 
duldim  of  men,  it  was  a  matter  of  grace  that  the 
kiowlsdge  or  the  plan  of  salvation  was  cmnmunicsted 
ID  Mme  and  not  to  othere^to  the  Jews  and  sot  to  the 
GrelUes.  It  is  of  grace  that  any  sinner  is  Justified, 
Ihst  be  is  fuctified  and  saved.  From  first  to  last  sol- 
TiiiHi  it  of  grece.  To  Introducsthe  element  of  works 
or  nerit  into  any  part  of  tbe  plan  vitiates  its  charsc- 
I?.  It  is  expressly  taught  that  regeneration  or  con- 
nrsion,  tbe  fjct  that  one  man  is  converted  and  not 
sBotber,  is  a  nutlet  of  grace.  This  is  what  the  apostle 
ipiciilly  intiata  upon  in  the  Hnt  chapter  to  the  Corin- 
Uunv,  already  referred  to.  He  calls  apon  his  readers 
B  Iwk  at  their  calling,  to  see  who  among  them 
csOfd.  IE  wai  not  the  wise  or  the  great,  but  the  fool- 
UsBdlbe  insigniHcant,  whom  God  chose,  for  tbe  very 
Fn?<'**  tliat  nn  Heeh  should  glory  In  his  presence.  It 
ns  necessary  that  tba  subjects  of  salvation  abonld 
M  snd  acknowlHlge  that  tbey  were  saved  by  grace : 

tliac  bvorably  dislinguishiug  them  from  others,  bu( 
«p1y  that  God,  snd  the  riches  and  saverei^.■nty  of  his 
ITKc.  ibnald  In  magnified  in  them.  Such  is  the  form 
•fipestolic  Christianity,  and  such  ia  the  form  in  which 
it  rtnalt  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  His 
tttoiy  may  be  one  thing,  but  hts  Inwsrd  and.  it  may 
W  added,  bis  delightful  consciousness  is  that  ha  owes 
tfetBlvallon  to  the  grece  nf  God  alone. 

!.  Tbe  doctiines  of  the  Bible  are  so  lelsled  that  one 
4wcrasity  Implies  others.  If  tbe  Scriptures  teach 
he  mes.  since  the  Fall,  ore  bom  in  a  state  ot  iln  and 
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condemnation,  and  are  spiritually  dead  ontil  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;  if  this  death  in  sin  involves  ea- 
tire  helplessness,  or  inability  to  any  spiritually  good) 
if  regeneration,  or  effectual  calling,  is  effected,  not  by 
the  moral  influence  of  the  truth,  or  by  Iboso  divine  in> 
fluences  common  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  hut  "by 
the  mighty  power  of  God,"  then  of  necessity  the  calU 
ing  and  consequently  tbe  electioD  of  those  who  are 
saved  is  a  matter  of  sovereignty.  If  Christ,  when  on 
esrth,  raised  some  Troia  tbe  dead  and  not  others,  it 
was  not  anything  in  the  state  of  one  dead  body  as  dls- 
ilthed  from  others  which  determined  which  should 


auld  r 


ir  graves. 


betwee: 

dance  which  the  Bible  contains  of  one  of  tlie  trutba 
just  mentioned  ii  so  much  evidence  in  favor  of  tbe 

6.  Tbe  system  oT  doctrine  with  which  thcFC  views  are 
connected  ia  frequently  designated  as  Pauline.  But 
this  is  a  misnomer.  Although  ctesriy  tenght  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  these  views  are  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
hii  writings.  They  not  only  pervade  the  Scriptures, 
but  were  inculcated  with  greater  solemnity,  clKarnets, 
and  fraqoancy  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself  than  liy 
any  other  of  the  messengers  of  God.  He  constantly 
addnssed  men  as  In  a  hopeless  and  helpless  state  of 
sin  and  misery,  from  which  nothing  but  Ihe  almighty 
power  of  God  could  deliver  them.  Of  ibe  mass  of 
mankind  thus  lying  under  tbe  just  displeasure  of 
God,  he  speaks  of  those  whom  the  Father  had  given 
him,  who  should  certainly  come  to  him,  and  whom  he 
would  without  Ihil  bring  Into  his  heavenly  kingilom. 
He  constantly  refeis  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  aa 
the  only  assignable  reason  why  one  is  saved  and  not 
another.  "Hanv  widows  were  in  Israel  In  the  days 
of  Eliaa  ....  but  unto  none  of  them  was  Eliaa  sent 
save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman,  and 
sbe  was  a  widow.  And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in 
the  time  of  Ellseus  the  prophet,  and  none  of  them  wae 
cleansed  saving  Naamsn  the  Syrian"  (Luke  Iv,  35-S7). 
"  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thnnk  Ihee, 
0  Father,  Lord  of  haaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  snd  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  It 
seemed  good  in  tby  sight"  (Matt,  xi,  3S,  2(1).  "To 
yon  it  is  given  lo  know  tbe  mj'steries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  to  others  in  parubles;  (hit  seeing  they 
might  not  see,  and  hearing  they  mi|;ht  not  under- 
stand" (Luke  viiJ,  10).  "All  that  the  Fatlier  hath 
given  me  sball  come  to  me-,  and  him  that  cometh  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  .  .  .  And  this  Is  thu 
Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  jfall  ohich  be 
hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  raise  it  up 
again  at  the  last  day"  (John  vi,  31,  39).  "No  man 
can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  draw  him ;  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  tbe  last  day"  (v.  44).      "Mo  man 

Father"  {v.  65),  "  Ye  are  not  of  Ihe  world,  but  1  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world"  (John  xv,  19).  "  Ye  be- 
lieve not  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  asid 
unto  you.  Hy  sheep  bear  my  voice,  and  1  know 
them,  and  tbey  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eter- 
nal life :  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
nun  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which 
gave  them  me,  i«  greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  Is  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and  my 
Father  are  one"  (John  x,  SS~28).  "  Thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  fl^h,  that  be  might  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  aa  thou  hast  given  him"  (John  xvil, 
!).  "Thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me" 
(v.  G).  "  1  pny  not  for  the  world,  but  fiir  them  which 
thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are  thine"  (v.  9).  "Holy 
Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me"  (v.  11).  "Father,  I  will  that  they 
also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I 
sm."  Our  Lord  thus  teaches  thattboee  who  are  saved 
are  certain  aersoaa  eliown  ottt  of  the  worid  and  glTen 
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Id  blm  bj  tha  Father ;  that  tboaa  thus  given  to  him 
certalnl J  corns  to  bim ;  that  this  certaint;  is  secured 
by  the  dnnlag  of  the  Fatherj  Bnil  tlut  thnta  thna 
given  to  him  are  certalnl]'  uved. 

7.  Tbere  is  an  mtinuU  relation  between  truth  and 
ChriatUn  eiperi«nce.  The  one  accord)  with  the  other. 
What  the  Bible  leachei  af  tbe  linfulDeaB  of  man,  the 
beUever  raols  to  be  true  concemioK  himself.  What  it 
teacbei  of  the  hslplessnesa  and  dependence  of  tha  a!n- 
Qer,  hii  own  experience 


of  the  : 


of  fait 


therefore,  the  Bi- 
t  of  himself,  that 
the  twliever  Is  In  Christ  Jestu;  that  be,  and  not  oth- 
ers, repent  and  believe;  that  be  has  been  made  to 
bear  the  divine  voice,  while  others  remain  deaf—this 
will  find  a  response  in  the  bosom  of  the  experienced 
oliristian.  We  conseqaently  find  all  these  truths  im- 
pressed  upon  (he  common  conaciouaiieBS  of  the  Charcli, 
aa  it  finds  eipression  in  its  liturgies,  its  prayers, 
praises,  and  confbtsions.  "  Not  unto  aa,  not  unto  us, 
O  Lord,  but  unto  tby  name  bo  the  glory,"  li  the  span- 
Uneous  lan^age  of  the  believer's  heart.  It  is  not  In 
Experimental  religion,  in  the  theology  of  the  heart, 
that  the  children  of  God  differ,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  the  undentinding  ondertakes  to  rednce  these 
Ikcts  ot  Scripture  experience  to  logical  eonaistencr. 

8-  As  there  is  this  correspondence  between  tha 
trnthi  of  the  Bible  and  religious  experience,  there  is  a 
like  analogy  betKeen  the  providence  of  God  and  the 

in  the  one  thin  in  the  other.  It  is  of  bim  that  we 
were  born  in  a  Christian  land  and  not  hDathsadmn; 
among  Protestants  instead  of  in  Spain  or  Italy;  of 
Chrintiaii  parents  and  In  the  boeont  of  the  Church  in- 
Bteail  of  lieing  tbe  cbildren  of  the  irreligious  and  im- 
moral. It  is  the  "  Lord  that  maketh  poor  and  maketh 
rich;  he  brin^.'eth  low  and  lifteth  up"  (I  Sam.  il,  7). 
"God  puttethdown  one  and  setteth  up  another"  (Psa. 
lxxv,7).  "  It  is  begivcth  power  to  get  wealth"  (DeuL 
vlii,  19).  "  He  giveth  wisdom  to  tbe  wise,  and  knowl- 
edge to  them  who  know  understanding"  (Dan.  ii,  12). 
"The  Most  High  ruhth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  be  wills"  (Ir,  IT).  The  Bible 
Is  full  of  this  doclrine.  God  governs  all  his  creatures 
and  all  their  actions.  "He  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will"  (Eph.  i.  III.  Tlils  is  a 
truth  of  even  natural  religion;  atloaatit  is  recognised 
by  all  Christians.  They  pray  for  favorable  seasons, 
for  protection  from  disease  and  accident,  and  from  the 
malice  ot  their  enemies.  When  the  pestilence  sweeps 
over  the  land,  and  one  is  taken  and  another  left,  we 
all  sa7,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemelh  right 
in  bis  sighL"  All  that  Augustiniuns  teach  conctm- 
Ing  election  is,  that  God  sets  In  the  dispensation  of 
grace  as  be  does  in  his  providential  government  of  the 
world.     If  sovereignty  be  consistent  with  Justice  and 

The  dilScuity  whi(.h  is  usually  felt  on  this  subject 
arises  from  looking  at  only  one  aspect  of  the  case.  It 
is  true  that  God  gives  health,  wisdom,  riches,  power, 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  saving  grace,  and  life  ev- 
erUsting,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  He  exor- 
cises the  prerogative  of  having  mercy  upon  whom  he 
will  have  mercy.  It  is  true  that  what  in  fkct  occurs 
God  iiit:niled  to  permit.  Altbough  he  can,  as  all 
Christiiins  admit,  control  tbe  acts  of  ttea  agents,  he 
permitted  tbe  fall  of  man.     He  permits  the  present 


id  miser 


arid.     IfM 


Bthat 


'multitudes  perish  in  their  sins,  it  Is  undeniable  that 
Qod  intended,  for  wise  reasons,  to  permit  them  to  per- 
ish. While  all  this  Is  true,  it  is  no  less  true  that  he 
never  interferes  with  the  free  agency  of  his  rational 
creatures.  If  a  man  of  Che  world  determines  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  the  end  of  his  life,  he  Is  per- 
fectly free  in  forming  that  determination.  If  he  de- 
termines by  diligence  and  honesty  to  accomplish  bis 
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ol^Ject,  or  if  he  diooees  to  resort  to  deceit  and  fraud, 
he  ts  in  both  eases  free  ami  responsible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  determines  to  make  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  and  the  service  of  Christ  tbe  great  end  of  hb  be- 
ing, he  also  is  perfectly  free  in  the  choice  be  makes. 
If  God  makes  him  willing,  he  does  not  act  nnwllllngly. 
Paul  waa  never  more  tret  in  bis  life  than  when  he 
made  a  complete  surrender  of  himself  to  Christ,  say. 
ing,  "Lord,  ™hat  wilt  thou  hare  me  to  do?"  No 
man,  we  may  well  lielieve,  ever  sought  Chrial  with 
the  diligence  and  constancy,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Gospel,  which  the  men  of  the  world  exhitrit  who  ftiled 
of  being  saved.  All  who  perish  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  perish  liecausa  they  deliberately  prefer 
the  world  to  God. 

Tbe  importance  of  the  doctrine  in  qneation  arises 
from  the  bet  that,  in  tha  present  state  ot  human  na- 
ture. If  God  by  his  almighty  power  did  not  convert 
some  from  the  error  of  their  way,  no  man  would  be 
saved.  It  he  left  all  to  themselves,  and  to  those  in- 
fluences oftbe  Spirit  common  to  all  who  bear  the  Goe- 
pel,  all  would  continue  in  their  tins.  Had  not  Christ 
by  his  omnipotence  healed  some  lejiers,  none  would 
have  been  healed ;  had  be  not  opened  some  sightleFS 
eyes,  all  the  blind  would  have  continued  in  darkness. 

The  practical  effect  oftbe  doctrine  that  we  are  en- 
tirely helpless  in  our  sin  and  guilt,  l.ving  at  the  mercy 
of  God,  is  to  lead  us  to  cast  ourselves  at  bis  feet,  say- 
ing, God  be  merciful  to  us  sinnersl  As  the  deaf,  and 
blind,  and  leprous,  nnder  a  sense  of  brlpleasnesa  and 
misery,  crowded  to  Christ  fur  healing,  so  souls  bur- 
dened with  the  leprosy  of  sin  are  constrained  to  look 
to  him  for  help,  and  Chose  wbo  come  to  him  he  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out.    (CM.) 

11.  Tht  Dodiiae  n/ Ehaioii  from  Iht  ATmiiaini  Poim 
l>f  Vieie. — I.  John  Wesley  sums  up  bit  view  of  elec- 
tion as  f>i|la«s:  "I  believe  It  commonly  means  one 
of  these  two  things :  (1.)  A  divine  appointment  of  some 
particular  men  to  do  some  particular  work  in  the 
world.  And  this  decCion  I  believe  to  be  not  only  per- 
sonal, but  absolute  and  unconditional.  Thus  Cyma 
was  tUcled  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  St.  Paul,  with 
the  twelve,  to  preach  tbe  Gospel.  But  I  do  not  find 
this  to  tiave  any  necessary  connection  with  eCenuil 
happiness.  Njiy,  it  is  plain  it  has  not ;  for  one  who 
is  tUeUd  In  this  sense  may  yet  be  lost  elemallj. 
'Have  I  not  chosen  (tUOtd)  ynu  twelve,'  saith  oni 
Lord, 'yet  ona  ofyoubatha  devil?'  Judax,  you  eee, 
was  eltatd  as  well  as  Che  rest ;  yet  ts  his  lot  with  tbe 
devil  and  his  angels.  (^.)  I  believe  election  ineaiis, 
SKondty,  a  divine  appointment  of  some  men  to  eternal 
happiness.     Bat  I  belie' "  " 


wella^ 
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believe  the  eternal  decree  concemhig  both  is  express. 
ed  in  these  words :  '  He  that  belieieth  shall  be  saved  ; 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'  And  this  de> 
cree,  without  doubt,  Qod  will  not  change,  and  man 
cannot  resist.  According  to  this,  all  true  beScrrri  an 
in  Scripture  termed  sJaet ,-  as  all  who  continue  in  unbf- 
Uefue  so  Ion;  properly  rtpnbata,  that  is,  nnapprrnrd 
of  God,  and  uUkoiU  ditcmmenl  touching  the  Kbiugs 
of  tbe  Spirit.  JIow  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  pres- 
ent at  once,  who  sees  all  eternity  at  one  view, '  calleth 
Che  Chingsthat  are  nut  as  though  they  were,'  thethinga 
that  are  not  as  yet  as  though  they  were  now  subsist- 
inic.  Thus  be  calls  Abraham  '  tbe  father  of  many  na- 
tions* before  even  Isaac  waa  liom.  And  thus  Christ 
is  called  '  tbe  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  though  be  was  not  stain,  in  fact,  till  some 
thousands  of  years  after.  In  like  manner  God  callotfa 
true  believers  'elect  from  tbe  foundation  oftbe  world,' 
although  they  were  not  actually  elect  or  believers  till 
many  ages  after,  in  their  several  generations.  Then 
only  it  was  that  they  were  actually  elected  when  they 
were  made  'the  sons  of  God  by  faiCh.'  Then  were 
they  in  fact  chosen  and  taken  out  ot  the  world; 
'elect,'  saith  St.  Paul,  <  through  belief  at  the  tretbi* 
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or,  ■■  Bt.  PaUr  eipraswa  it,  'eltct  tccording  to  the 
linkDavlcilgi  of  God,  tbroagh  unctifiotion  of  the 
Spin!.'  ThU  cIkEhhi  1  u  firmly  bslieve  u  I  beliere 
tbt  Scriptun  to  be  of  God.  But  unoinditioiul  elcc- 
tiDD  I  cannot  tielieve ;  not  only  becauM  I  cuinot  find 
il  IB  Soiptun,  bat  kIh  (to  waive  aU  other  coDsidera- 
lioiu)  lieoiiue  it  ncceaurily  impliea  unconilidDnBl  rep- 
ntfaalun.  Find  oat  any  election  which  doea  not  imply 
nprobaiion,  and  I  will  ^adly  agree  h>  it.  But  repro- 
b<tioa  1  on  never  agree  to  vrhUe  I  believe  the  Scrip- 
taiB  to  be  of  God,  at  being  utterly  irreconcilable  to 
the  whule  enpe  of  the  Old  and  Maw  Tsitamenia" 
{W(^  S.  Y.  edition,  vi.  28,  29). 

i.  The  fallowing  (Umnuiy  ttatement  i*  from  the 
Bev.Dc.Whedon;  "All  God'a  choices  are  election!. 
Some  of  ttaeae  elediona  are  unronditional,  vIe.  thoie 
vhirli  nlile  to  material  objectg,  the  abtolute  dispoaing 
■f  which  violates  no  fiee  ngmcy.  But  there  is  also 
■  cUh  of  conditional  electionii  or  predeterminations 
by  Ged.  which  are  to  Ut  contingent  as  that  they  are 
conditioned  npon  the  acta*]  perfurmaDce  of  certain  free 
acta  by  the  ISnite  agent  as  foreseen.  Thoee  free  acts, 
required  liy  God  a«  conditions  to  thia  election,  are  by 
dlTine  grace  pUced  in  the  power  of  every  responsilile 
agnl,  m  that  the  primary  reason  why  any  am  not 
decKd  it  thai  they  do  not  exercise  their  power  of 
mtetiiig  Ihoes  conditions.  And  since  every  retponti- 
Ue  agent  has  the  power  to  make  his  own  calling  and 
eltction  son,  and  every  elect  person  has  fall  power  ' 
reject  the  cDnditione,  so  it  is  not  trae  that  the  numb 
at  the  elect  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminuhed. 
Etrry  nan  has  gracious  powers  to  be  elected  accord- 
iag  to  the  eterual  porpoee  of  God.  All  men  mey  be 
■aitd.  Every  Individual,  by  grace  divine,  may  place 
Unaelf  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  chosen  frc  m 
Mhn  the  foandntion  of  the  world.  The  raprobstes 
in  those  who,  aba^ng  the  conferred  grace  of  God,  re- 
HNiag  the  Holy  Spirit,  reject  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tiga.  and  so  fail  to  present  the  neceseary  tests  to  (heii 
ebeliDa.  The  elect  are  choeen  ibiCd  good  works,  to 
Mr  (aith.  to  penererlng  love,  to  a  ftill  manifestation 
•(  the  power  of  the  Gospel  daring  their  probationary 
lih.  sod  upon  their  fall  performance  ofthis  their  work 
ai  misnini.  they  attain,  tfarouiib  grace  divine,  to  a 
rteb,  nnmeritea  salvalion"  (BiUiallieca  Saera,  April, 
UGt.p.2«e). 

1.  The  fellowing  statement  and  aignmentis  chiefly 
•Inidged  from  Watson,  T/trnl-gicat  ItJlHiUti.  pt.  ii.  ch. 
uvi.  Three  liiDd*  of  election  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tan^™.: 

!.  The  tledinm  o/imlmduali  loprrform  Kmeparliat. 
Jar  servMc,  whicb  has  no  neceasary  connection  with 
Ihdr  salvation.  Cyras  was  God's  chosen  servant  to 
pwute  the  lebullding  of  his  Temple.  The  apostli 
•fear  Lord  were  elected  to  their  office:  "Have 
sot  chesea  yon  twelve  ?"    This  waa  en  act  of 
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■sde  no  apologtes  to  those  disciples  who  wi 
cbatn.  and  be  never  aHowed  any  one  who  had  the 
aa  to  refcr  to  anything  meritoriona  in  himself  aa  the 
oass.  He  i*  the  Lord  of  hit  Church.  Great  mia- 
dBtf  has  been  done  by  confounding  this  election  to 
i4ce,  which  in  its  nature  must  be  unconditional,  with 
pnsoBal  election  to  salvation,  dependent  npoD  bith 
tai  pRseveranee.     St.  Paul  had  an  unconditional  elec- 

s''cbaacB"  veesel  to  be  tho  apoatle  of  the  Gentiles. 

ii.  The  second  kind  of  election  is  that  o/ connuM. 
tm  ^  iaiira  iffpfopU  to  emiuent  ntigunu  priuiirga  to 
■eavplieli.  throng  their  means,  the  merciful  purpo- 
a  of  God  in  beoelltiug  other  nations.  This  was 
•an  spqiicable  to  the  Jews,  as  it  is  now  to  the  Chris, 
tam.  "  Von  only  have  I  chosen  of  all  the  families 
<4tbe  earth."  "  The  Lord  thy  Ood  hath  chosen  thee 
h  be  a  peculiar  people  nnto  hinuelf,  above  all  people 
Ihat  are  upon  the  (moc  of  the  earth."  This  fact  may 
■  part  aecOBOt  for  the  frei)iwnt  and  f«mlli«p  nae  at 
III.-B 
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na  elect,  etoMs,  and  pecvKar  in  the  New  Teat^ 
roeni,  when  the  aposUea  are  writing  to  the  cbnrches. 
~  ■  ■  ttwever,  does  not  eiplsin  fnlly  the  reason  for 
of  these  terms.  The  abrogation  of  the  cAurcA- 
(tats  of  the  Jews,  and  the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  an 

_  'ity  with  Jews  as  the  people  of  God.  will  account 
for  the  adoption  of  thia  pbrsseolugy.  Tho  reason  of 
their  peculiar  existence  aa  a  nation  ceeaed  with  th* 

imlng  of  Christ,  for  he  was  a  tight  to  lighten  the- 
Gentilea,  as  well  aa  the  glory  of  hb  people  Israel- 
There  wu  a  new  election  of  s  new  people  of  God,  to 
be  compoeed  of  Jews,  not  by  virtue  of  thoir  natural 
descent,  but  by  Guth  in  Christ ;  and  of  Gentiles  of  all 
nations,  also  believers,  and  placed  on  an  eqtui  ground 
with  the  believing  Jaws  (aee  Rom.  xi).  It  la  easy, 
see  what  is  the  import  of  the  ^  calling' 
decUon'  of  the  Cbrittisn  Church,  aa  apokcn  of 
in  the  New  TeatamenL  It  was  not  tho  calling  and 
the  eleollDg  of  one  nation  in  particular  to  succeed  the 
Jews,  but  it  was  the  calling  and  Uie  electing  of  believ- 
ers in  all  nations,  wherever  the  Gospel  should  be 
preached,  to  be  in  reality  what  the  Jews  typically, 
and  therefore  In  an  Inferior  degree,  had  been — the  vis- 
ible Church  of  God,  'bis  people,'  under  Christ  'the 
bead ;'  with  an  authenticated  revelation ;  with  an  ap- 
pointed minlHtry,  never  to  be  lost;  with  authorised 
worship;  with  holy  days  and  festivals ;  with  instituted 
forms  of  initiation;  and  with  special  protection  and 

How  what  were  the  effecU  of  tbis  election?  (1.) 
Plainly  the  ancient  elecUon  of  the  Jews  to  be  God'a 
peculiar  people  did  Mt  secure  the  salvation  of  every 
Jew  individually,  nor  did  it  eiclude  the  non-elect  Gen- 
tiles from  adequate  meana  of  salvation;  nay,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Jewa  was  intended  for  the  benelit  of  the 
Gentiles  — to  restrain  Idolatry  and  diffuse  spiritual 
truth.  (2.)  Aa  to  the  election  of  the  Chriallsn  Church, 
it  doea  not  infsllibly  secure  the  snlvadon  of  every 
member  of  the  Church,  nor  does  it  conclude  anything 
against  the  saving  mercy  of  God  being  still  exercised 
as  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  Church ;  nay,  the  very 
election  of  Christians  (who  are  the  "salt"  of  the  earth) 
is  intended  to  bring  those  who  are  still  in  "  the  world" 
to  Christ. 

This  collective  election  is  often  confounded  by  Cal- 
vinlsta  with  personal  election.  This  Is  especially  done 
in  the  interpretation  of  Paul'a  argument  in  Romans 
ix-zi.  But  a  Just  exegeaia  of  theae  chaplen  shows 
that  they  can  be  interpreted  only  of  collective  elec- 
tion, not  of  personal  election  (see  the  full  examin-. 
aUon  of  this  in  Watson,  /nsfifitu,  ii,  312-326).  The 
apostle  does,  Indeed,  treat  of  unconditional  election  in 
this  discourse,  but  it  is  of  unconditional  colltctivt  elec- 

lii.  The  third  kind  ispsrsmalefHfima/'ndirtdiuiIi 
to  bt  (*e  ehUdrat  of  God.  Our  Lord  says,  "  f  have 
chosen  yon  out  of  the  world."  St.  Peter  saj-s,  "  Elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
through  esnctiflcationof  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and 
sprinklini;  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christi"  Then  elec- 
tion must  take  place  in  time,  and  must  be  aubeeqnent 
to  the  administration  of  the  meana  of  salvation.  The 
" calling" goes  before  the  "election,"  and  tbe" sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Christ"  before  that  "sanctifies- 
tion"  through  which  they  income  "the  elect"  of  God. 
In  ■  word,  "  the  elect"  are  the  body  of  trae  believers; 
and  persona]  election  into  tbe  family  of  God  is  through 
personal  faith.  All  who  traly  believe  are  elected; 
and  all  to  whom  tbe  Gospel  is  sent  have,  through  the 
grace  that  accompanies  it,  the  power  to  believe  placed 
within  their  reach  ;  and  all  such  might,  therelbre,  at- 
tain to  the  grace  of  personal  election.  The  doctrine 
of  pereonsl  election  la  therefore  hronghl  down  to  its 
true  meaning.  Actmit  election  cannot  lie  eternal ;  Ibr 
from  eternity  the  elect  were  mt  actually  choeen  oat 
of  the  world,  and  flvm  eternity  they  could  not  ba 
,  "sanetillad  unto  obedience,"     The  phrases  "atemal 
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slectioa''  and  "eUnul  d«cree  of  elMtioo"  can  there- 
fiire  mean  only  "  an  etamil  purpMe"  to  sleet,  s  pur- 
poM  furmed  in  etcrnily  lo  chooss  and  (snctiiy  m  timt 
"by  tbe  Spirit  sod  the  blood  of  Jesua."  But  wben 
CiilviniatB  graft  on  thi*  the  doctrine  (hat  God  hath 
from  eternity  cbosen 
number  of  men  (ctrtan 

comiition  except  his  arliitrary  will,  they  ostert  t,  doc- 
trine not  to  be  found  ia  the  Word  ol  God.  It  hu  two 
ports:  (1)  the  cboosing  of  a  detemiinata  number  of 
men,  which  canni.t  bo  increaoed  or  diminished  j  (2)  this 
clioice  is  uucondlUonBl.  Let  us  conaider  th^  two 
points. 

o,  Ai  to  the  chooeing  of  a  rfefermiaate  BKBiJer  o/'moi, 
it  ia  allowad  by  CalvinisU  that  they  have  no  ezpreaa 
scriptural  evidence  for  this  tenet.  And,  (I.)  Aa  to 
God's  elenvil  purpose  to  elect,  we  know  nothing  eicept 
from  revelation,  and  that  declaniB  (a)  that  he  willeth 
alt  men  to  be  saved ;  (b)  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
in  order  to  Che  salvation  of  all;  and  (c)  the  decree  of 
God  ia,  "  He  that  believetb  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that 
belieseth  not  shall  be  damned;"  and  if  God  be  nn- 
chaageaUe,  Chia  must  have  been  hia  decree  from  all 
eternity:  (d)  if  the  fault  of  men's  destruction  lies  in 
tAenueket,  then  the  number  of  tbe  elect  ia  capttble  of 
incmut  and  dinimUiat,  (3.)  This  doctrine  ntcttiarify 
carries  with  it  that  of  tbe  uacnndixifmal  rvprofkUion  of 
all  mankind,  except  the  elect,  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  tbe  moral  atCributea  of  God,  i.  e.  with  his 
love,  wisdom,  grace,  compassion,  justice,  or  sincerity ; 
nor  with  the  scriptural  doctrine iftat  God  ii  no  rtiprel- 

eiimal  talvaJifm  ofinJanU ;  nor,  linally,  with  the  prop- 
er end  of  punitiue  jiulice,  which  i^  to  deter  men  from 
■ia,  and  to  odd  strength  to  the  law  of  God. 

i.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  this  doctrine,  vii.  that 
personal  election  is  mamditiomal,  (I.)  According  to 
th'.B  doctrine,  the  Church  of  God  ia  constituted  on  the 
so^e  principle  of  the  divine  purpose,  not  upon  the  l>aslB 
of  (kith  and  obedience,  which  manlfeatly  oontradicts 
the  Word  ofGod,  according:  (o  which  Christ's  Church 
ia  composed  not  merely  of  men,  as  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  but  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  beiieving  and 
obcyini;;  while  all  who  "  i>elleve  nut,"  and  obey  not, 
are  of  "  the  world,"  not  of  "  the  chosen."  (2.)  Thla 
doctrine  of  tltrlioa  mthoal  rapnt  lo  fidih  contradicts 
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the  Armlniao  doctrine  U  that  it  "snbverta  grace!' 
How?  Because  "it  is  not  an  act  of  grace  for  the  Hoal 
High  todo  jusUcel"  Does  this  mean  that  God  can. 
not  be  at  once  gracious  and  ]uat?     Grace,  in  this  di*. 

desert.  If,  indeed,  human  merit  alone  bad  entered  into 
the  question,  the  race  would  have  ended  with  Aoam  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace  that 

God  it  bound,  not,  indeed,  by  any  des<rt  of  man  (for 
that  would  preclude  grace),  but  by  bis  own  Uthfnl- 
ness,  to  offer  sanation  in  Chtlst  lo  all  who  Ml  in 
Adam.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminiana ;  this,  too, 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The  Gospel  system  is 
called  by  St.  Paul  the  ■'  grace  of  God,  given  to  us  bi 
Christ  Jesus."  And  be  tells  us  that  "the  grace  of 
God,  which  briugeth  salvation  lo  all  men  (yi  amirit- 
piOQ  Taoiv  nvSiKtfiratc)  bath  appeared"  (Tit.  ii,  II)  | 
that  "tbe  living  God  is  the  Saviour  of  alt  men,  ea. 
peclally  thOMi  that  believe"  (1  Tbn.  iv,  10);  that  ho 
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of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Arst  disciples  became 
such  by  believing;  and  before  baptism  men  were  re- 
quired to  believe,  so  that  OtKX  actujl  election  had  re- 
spect to  faith.  (S.)  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  election  of  individuals  tatlo  faith,  and  it  is 
inconsistent  witli  aovernl  paiaages  which  iipcak  ck- 
presaly  of  personal  election,  e.  g.  John  xv,  10 ;  ]  Pet. 
f.  2;  !  Thess.  ii,  13, 14.  (4.)  There  ia  another  class  of 
texts  In  which  the  term  election  occur^  referring  to 
believers,  not  personally,  but  as  a  body  forming  the 
Church  of  Cbriat,  which  texts,  containing  the  mtrd 
election,  are  Ingeniously  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  personal  election,  when  in 
fact  they  do  not  conuin  it.  Such  is  Eph.  i.  4  B,  6. 
Now  in  regard  to  this  text  It  mieht  be  shown  (a)  that 
If  personal  election  am  contained  in  it,  the  choice 
spoken  of  is  not  of  men  merely,  hut  of  bdiav'S  '"*"  ! 
but  (b)  it  does  not  contain  the  doctrine  of  p^monal 
e'ection,  but  that  of  the  etennl  purpose  of  God  to  con- 
stitute h'lS  visible  Chureh  no  longer  upon  the  groand 
of  descent  fhim  Aliraham,  but  on  that  ol/aHA  in  Chriil. 
(5.)  Finally,  tbe  Calvinlatic  doctrine  has  no  stronger 
passage  to  lean  upon.  We  conclude  by  asking,  If  this 
doctrine  be  true,  (a)  Why  are  we  commanded  "to 
make  ou.-  cfcctton  sure?"  (b>  Where  does  Scripture 
lelluBofeifCtimifKewrar  (c)  and  how  can  the  Spirit 
of  truth  convince  such  of  ain  and  danger,  when  they 

Tbe  fundamental  objection  made  by  Calvinlsta  to 


the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  (1  Tim.  U,  4).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  acbeme,  -'As  In  Adam  all  die,  sp 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  This  HiXiuia  Oiiv 
is  his  determinate  counsel  —  a  decree  "of  his  good 
pleasure."  "Not.  however,  that  it  would  have  been 
consistent  for  God  to  desert  the  human  race,  and  leave 
it  to  periah ;  the  divine  goodness  forbids  such  >  suppo- 
sition. The  rimple  meaning  is  that  no  external  necea- 
aity  compelled  him  to  It.  and  that  it  was  his  free  grace, 
without  dosert  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  man" 
fKnspp,  Thai.  %  B8).     Were  God  bonnd,ij  inf  otfiil 

e  ocL      But  God 

with  the  scheme  of  human  salva- 
tion which  be  in  his  infinite  goodness  has  devised  and 
announced,  to  do  many  things  for  man,  which,  so  far 
aa  the  recipient  ia  concerned,  an  pure  acta  of  grace. 
The  Auguatinian  doctrine  holds,  in  ellect,  that  God 
displays  his  mercy  in  saving  a  portion  of  mankind  by 
Irresislltilo  grace,  and  in  "  destroying  the  rest  by  (he 
simple  rule  of  his  own  sovereignty."  The  Metho- 
dist doctrine  is  that  God,  of  hi*  boundless  philanthropy 
(0tXnvflp(«jn'o,  Tit.  iii,  *>,  provides  means  for  the  sal- 
vation of  tbo  whole  faunmn  race,  gives  grace  to  enable 
each  man  to  appropriate  that  salvation  to  binuelf,  and 
deetroja  none  but  those  who  wilfully  refuse  that  grace. 
The  fbrmer,  In  its  fatalistic  elements.  Is  as  much  the 
doctrine  of  Mohammed  as  of  Christ;  the  latter  ia  tba 
very  "grace  of  the  Gospel."     See  GbacB. 

111.  OtUr  Vieiet  oa  AVfcMo*.— It  is  undeniable  that 
tbe  Augustinian  doctrine  baa  been  held  by  many  of 
the  greatest  and  subtlest  intellects  from  AagusCine'a 
time  until  now.  It  has  a  sort  of  fascination,  especial- 
ly for  masculine  and  vigoroua  natures.  Is  not  the 
explanation  proliably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such 
natures  find  "a  deep  peace  in  the  lielief  that  their  own 
greatest  efforts  are  not  really  efforta  at  all,  lint  the 
natural  fruits  of  adivinc  necffleHy;  that  (1(4  can  nei- 
ther fidl  DOT  succeed  so  long  as  they  oliey  implidtl;', 
but  only  transmit  the  energies  and  register  the  decroea 
of  a  diviner  might  and  wisdom  ?  No  doubt  there  is  ft 
great  fascination  in  a  mode  of  thought  which  almost 
obliterates  the  human  instrnment  ui  tba  gr.indeur  ot 
the  incvibible  purpose.  Calvinism  is  a  personal  aoct 
Christian  wav  of  merginir  the  individual  in  the  gran- 
deur  cf  a  univeiul  destiny"  {Sptctator,  July  i,  lHt>4> 
Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  tho  tendenciec  ei  mo4 
em  thought  is  that  of  the  subversion  of  the  mora> 
fleedrHn  of  man  by  tbe  general  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine that  physical  law  is  juat  as  valid  in  the  moral 
world  as  in  the  material.  That  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine Itnit  in  tUi  HrKtion  cannot  be  denied.  And  tbii 
tendency  ia  doubtless  one  of  the  grounds,  if  not  th 
chief  ground,  of  the  modem  reaction  against  Augus- 
tinianism  among  apiritnal  thinkers  (as  distingnisbed 
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foundi  predsBtinition  witli  the  election  otgnec.    TIk 

csDM  he  lud  ita  fooadfttions  in  tbe  eteriuil  counael  of 

God.     God,  tecotdiag  to  him,  made  ttom  eternity  ■ 

tion,b«»uB8  ha  hathToreappoinUd  cerUin 

penuni  ta  laith  and  to  lileBsedDBBa,  and  certain  othen 

LDbelief  and  eTerlaidDg  damnation.     Thia  awful 


Lo  hitlorj/ — at  least  so  far  aa  hittor? 


bimi  matrrLilinta)  on  tbe  one  band,  and  of  the  varloni  f 
Kbeaiea  of  modified  An^uatjaianiam  which  have  been  i 
pnpoted  within  the  thcolo/ical  apbera  aa  anbttjtnlea  ( 
!a  iitranM  CalriniMn,  as  Baxtarianlam,  the  etMailed  < 
moiltnte  Calviniam  (q.  v.)  and  the  Naw-EngUnd  The-  t 
aingy  (q.  t.). 

1.  Dr.  Kevin  (_3fererr,bursk  Rtri 
vrttiag  from  the  Arminian  point 
Ikt  Htw-Testament  idta  of  election  with  the  Calvii 
iidc  *>  followa:  "Are  the  references  to  the  idea  of    i 
dertioD  in  the  New  Teatament  eucb,  aa  a  funeral    c 

Ibiag,  that  they  may  be  fairly  conatrDcd  in  tbe  known  '  includes  tbe  idea  of  a  temporal  and  free  life  in  whii 
•ml  ulablishid  aeoat  ofthe  Calvinialic  do>:nia ;  or  are  |  what  is  aa  yet  undecided  will  be  decided ;  all  <a  de- 
UwT  »  circumitanced  and  conditioned  as  to  require  '  cided  beforehand  —  existence,  life,  destinj'.  .  .  .  The 
pUtily  a  dilTerent  inti^rprctatioD  ?  On  thia  [loint  tjiere  true  baaii  of  the  doctrine  of  election  ii  given  in  the 
it  M  room  (or  any  serioua  doubL  The  New-Testa-  ■  Lutheran  doctrine  of  univenal  gmca  and  conditional 
met  doctrine  of  election,  as  it  meets  us,  for  instance,    decrees"  ($206-210). 

ia  Uk  epistle*  of  St.  I'eCer,  and  rnlet  conlinually  tbe  '  ».  Browne,  liiabop  of  Elv,  in  his  Erpoiitian  of  the 
thinking  and  writinir  of  St.  Paul,  is  sometbinw  pssen-  nirly-n!ne  Arlicitt  {N.  Y.'l866,  Sro),  jrivcB  a  pretly 
tiilly  dillereat  from  the  doctrine  of  election  which  U  i  full  hisUrj-  of  tbe  doctrine  of  election,  and  mainlaina, 
pnaeDled  la  onr  view  in  Calvin's  Institutes.  The  in  aubatance,  the  theory  of  "ecclesiastical  election," 
pnnf  of  thia  is  Ibnm)  sufficiently  in  one  single  cnnsid-  viz.  that,  as  the  "Jews  of  old  were  God'a  chosen  peo- 
arslim.  Tbe  CalTinialie  election  involves,  beyond  the  !  pie,  ao  now  la  tbe  Christian  Church ;  that  any  bap- 
p«<ilHlity  of  tUlnre,  the  full  salvation  at  last  of  all  tized  member  of  the  Church  Is  one  of  God's  elect,  and 
Ibote  whu  are  its  snbjecls ;  there  is  no  room  to  con-  ,  that  this  election  ia  from  God's  irreapective  and  un- 
<(ive  of  their  coming  abort  of  this  reault  in  any  alnt(lc  |  aearcbable  decree.  Here,  therefore,  election  ia  to  bap- 
Snttanee,  made  certain  as  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  specific  ]  tinmal  privileges,  not  lo  final  glory  ;  and  the  elect  are 
inpoH  and  predeteniii nation  in  tbe  divine  mind  IVom  .  identical  witli  the  baptized;  and  the  'election'  consti- 
sU  eternity.  Election  and  glorification,  tbe  lieginninjf  |  tutea  the  Church"  (p.  402).  His  conclusion,  from  an 
ud  the  end  of  redemption,  are  so  indissolubly  bound  ■  examination  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on 
Kq^lher  that  the;-  may  be  conaidered  different  aides  I  tbe  queation,  is,  "that  the  revelation  which  Gnd  has 
inly  of  one  and  the  same  fact.  Tbe  'elect'  in  Cal- '  given  ua  eoncema  hLa  will  and  porpose  lo  gather  to- 
liii'i  aen»  have  no  power  really  to  full  from  grace, '  itether  in  Christ  a  Church  chosen  out  ofthe  world,  and 
or  come  short  of  sverlaaUng  life.  But,  plainly,  tbe  that  to  this  Church,  and  to  every  individuul  nirniber  of 
'elect' of  whom  tbe  New  Testament  speaka,  the 'chos-  '  it.  be  civea  tbe  means  of  ulvation.  That  salvation, 
tH  and  caUed  of  God'  in  the  aense  of  SI.  Peter  and  '  if  attained,  will  be  wholl^'^lue  to  the  favor  of  God, 
SiPmI.  are  not  aupposed  lo  pussesa  any  such  advan-  j  which  lirst  chootoa  tbe  elect  aonl  to  tbe  lletainga  of 
1^:  on  tbe  contrary,  it  ia  assumed  in  all  aorta  of  ;  tbe  baptismal  ivvenant,  and  afterwards  endues  it  with 
•a}-i  that  their  condition  carries  with  it,  in  the  prearnt  power  to  lire  the  life  of  fuith.  If.  on  tho  other  band, 
wcrld,  no  prerogative  of  certain  ultimate  salvation  i  the  prulTerpd  aalration  lie  forfeited,  it  will  be  In  conae- 
whalenr.  Thev  may  forget  that  thty  were  purged  |  quenco  ofthe  faults  and  wicked  neas  of  him  that  rejects 
Ibem  iheii  old  sins,  lose  thi  benellt  of  their  illumine-  '■  it.  Much  ia  said  in  Scripture  of  God's  will  that  all 
tion.  mske  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  draw  back  to  shall  be  saved,  and  of  Christ's  death  aa  sufficient  for 
ererlasting  petition.  They  have  it  in  their  power  In  all  men ;  and  we  hear  of  none  sliut  out  from  salvation 
thnw  away  the  opportunities  of  grace,  just  as  much  I  but  for  tbeir  own  faulta  and  demerita.  More  tlmn 
M  it  lira  in  the  power  of  men  continually  to  waste  In  <  this  cannot  with  certainly  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
like  manner  the  opportunities  of  mere  nature.  Their  for  it  appears  most  proliable  that  whot  wo  Uam  there 
Miration  is,  after  all,  hvpothetical,  and  suspended  upon  !  concerns  onlv  predestination  to  grace,  there  being  no 
nnditiini*  in  Ibemselv'ea  which  are  really  liable  to  fail  1  rL-velationcn^cerninK  predestination  to  glory"(p.  ■142). 
in  every  case,  and  which  with  many  do  eventually  bii  See  also,  for  views  scinieubat  similar,  Faber,  Pn'mi'in 
ia  hct.'  Hence  occasion  is  supposed  to  exist,  in  the  Dorlrme  of  Election  (New  York,  lB40,Svo)j  Yty,  Estag 
•phtre  of  this  election  itself,  for  all  sorts  of  exhorta-  <«  Elerlim  (Lond.  liM).  For  the  furiihcr  literature, 
llao  and  warning  lo  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  see  AbhIMiAHibu  ;  rRF.UESTiNATioM. 
kiting  the  object  of  engaging  them  to  '  make  their  BImUoh  of  Pope.  See  Cakdihalb  :  Cos. 
caUing  and  clectiOD  sure.'    The  tenor  of  aB  is, '  Walk    CI.AVB1P0PS. 

r^'/Zi'iV™'!,'"''  bP"'*'  'k'I*  "  ^"^"'L""*^  Bl-elo'h«-lB'tael  (Hebrew  El  EM^'  Yur^V, 
lh(  ™d  shall  be  aaved.  So  run  that  ye  may  obuln.'  t„-;_,  .^l..  Vu  ..■  .,  ^  ^j  .- .  1  c  . 
Plaiolv,  w.  repeat,  the  two  conceptions  a™  not  the  ^?:'?^  "f^S  ix  -^/W%  C«.  God  'f  I^t;  Sept. 
■»«.'  The  difference  here  brou.Lbt  into  view  is  Bach  ">  *'"«  '"poi*  ;  Vulg.  Fortiaimai  Dait  Itrael),  the 
B  to  sIhw  unanswerably  that  tbe  Caivinisiic  dogma  i»n><  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  tbe  altar  which  he  orect- 
■  not  thinfF  and  the  common  New-Testament  idea  of  '^  facing  the  city  of  Shecliem,  in  tbe  piece  of  culli- 
eWtioB  alK^gttber  another,  Tbe  Calviniftic  election  ™ted  land  upon  which  be  bad  pitched  hia  tent,  and 
lemiioatea  on  the  absolute  salvation  of  its  subjects  '  which  he  afterwards  purchased  fioni  the  Bene-Hamor 
that  forms  the  precise  end  and  scope  of  it,  in  such  (G^n.  xixui,  20).  Thia  compound  term  designates 
•wt  that  there  Is  no  room  to  conceive  of  itt  failing  to  ,  God  aa  tbe  being  who  can  do  whatever  seema  good  to 
IBSC*  tbb  issue  in  any  slnj-Ir  rase.  The  N.-T.  r\-:  '-  bim,  and  who.  in  tho  recent  experience  of  Jacob,  had 
ti»».  aa  it  untera  into  the  thinking  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  I  [Wtulwf'y  manifested  bis  power  in  overcoming  tho 
Pa  il,  terminates  maniliistlr  on  a  ataU  or  condition  deep-rooted  enmity  of  Esau,  and  thereby  averting  tbe 
^iH  ef  abaolDte  Mlvalion.  Whatever  the  distinction  '  m™'  alarming  evil  which  Jacob  bad  ever  been  caUed 
*y  invslve,  for  thoae  who  are  its  aobjocta,  in  the  way  ,  t"  onconnter.     See  Jacob. 

•f  oving  grace.  It  does  not  twach  out  at  once  In  tbe  '  E!leiDeiIta(ffrei);tTrr).  The  etymon  both  ofthe  Eng. 
Ml  iiHe  of  eternal  lift.  The  ftct  it  serves  to  estab-  lish  and  Greek  word  conveys  their  primary  meaning ; 
U  and  nuke  certain  fcir  tbem  is  of  quite  another  j  thus,  elements,  f>om  "  elementa,"  the  aUvuMn  from 
<ta»cter  and  kind;  it  seta  them  In  the  way  of  aalva-  which  thingi  arc  m~de,  and  nTot\iia,bom  0T(i;iu,"lo 
fca.  hnt  it  does  not  make  tbeir  salvation  anre."  go  up  by  steps" — the  fint  primcipki  whence  tbe  subse- 

t.  Maitenaen   l,Chruiiai>  Dagnmliei.  Edinb.  1866),    quent  parts  of  things  (.Troi)ro>'irr)  proceed  in  order.    It 
taodera  Luthuan  divine,  remarks  that  Calvin  "con-  I  seems  to  have  been  believeid,  (taim  a  very  early  period, 
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that  all  Indiea  conaUt  of  certain  flnt,  ipecific  ingrvdi' 
enta  (iTroix(i<>)i  ii>to  which  the;  an  all  nsolvable, 
alUuHigh  diffennt  a[dnioiii  pnivaileif  -  -' 
aambar  and  Diture  of  thaw  primary 
thiogi.  Hssjehloi  explaina  sr-nixtin  ty  vvp,  tliup. 
y%tai  &lip,a^'  iiv  ril  aiijUKTa — Are,  water,  aarth,  and 
■ir,  of  vblch  bodiet  an  formed.  Thia,  which  is  the 
■implesl,  may  be  called  the  prinury  eenae  of  Iha  word. 
A  aecondary  uae  of  the  word  relatea  to  tha  argamad 
parts  of  wblcb  anytbing  la  framed,  aa  tha  letters  of  the 
alphabet  (Hesychlus  givea  also  y^ii/i/jnra),  these  be- 
ing tha  elamenta  of  words ;  alio  the  elemeDta,  radi- 
Dient*,  or  flrat  piinclplea  of  any  art  or  acience. 

The  wonl  ocean  in  Ha  prtmary  aeDaa,WlB.  tII,  17, 
aiaraaif  cAnfiou  coi  ipipyiiaf  aroixt'"i',"Oie  con- 
atitntion  of  (he  world  and  the  operattaD  of  the  ele- 
ments;" slao  lii,  18.  It  is  oaad  in  the  tone  mmt,  S 
Pet.  lii,  10,  OToixi'i'  ^'  Kawoi/uva  \iiBiivovrai,  and 
vet.  12,  rqnrai.  "  the  element!  burning  will  be  dla- 
BoWed  and  melted."  Tha  Jews,  In  Peter'a  time,  epoke 
of/our  elemenU  (Joaepbua,  A«r.  Ui,  7,  7). 

The  word  occurs  in  a  Mamdnry  aensa  in  Gal.  iv,  8-9, 

of  the  world,"  which  tbe  apoetle  calls  (iirdfi'q  aai  iTTiv 
Xi  n-oixtl"!  "  weak  and  poor  elementa."  He  Intro- 
dacea  the  word  lo  preaerve  the  unity  of  his  comparison 
of  the  law  to  tpedaf/^gnr  (ill,  24).  and  of  peraons  under 

ndintaUt  of  the  world  he  evidently  meina  that  atate 
of  raligloua  knowledge  which  bad  aubaiated  in  the 
world,  amonK  Jewi  and  Gentilea,  before  Christ;  the 
weakness  of  which,  among  the  Jewa,  mxy  be  seen  in  ' 
Hab.  Tit,  IX,  19 ;  I,  I ;  and  amim;;  the  Gentiles,  in  the  ' 
epistle  to  tha  Romans,  paum,  "  The  elements  of  the 
world"  occUTB  again,  Col.  li.  S  20.  in  the  sanie  eense,  as  ' 
appears  from  the  various  nllusianB  both  to  the  terms 
DBcd  in  Grecian  philuaophy.  and  the  dogmaa  of  the 
Jndaizem  in  the  subsequent  veraea ;  the  phrsae  being 
possibly  suggeated  to  tl)a  apoalle  by  hia  previnux  uae 
of  it  to  the  GalBtiana,  The  word  armxiia,  in  Heb.  v, 
12,  la  reatricted,  by  the  adrlition  riv  \oyiwv  row  Oiov, 
to  the  rudiments  of  Chriatiiinity  (aee  Roaenmllller  and 
Benson  on  the  paasages). 

II.  In  tie  Sacramnli. — The  materiala  uaed  In  the 
■acramenta  are  called  the  ffemnito.  Water  is  the  cle- 
ment of  baptism,  bread  and  winj  are  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist.  "This  use  of  the  word  'elements' 
(vroixiia)  sprung  from  the  pbilosopby  of  tba  achool 
divines,  and  CTldently  had  reference  to  the  change 
■apposed  to  lake  place  after  consecration.  The  Church 
of  England  haa  diacarded  the  term  in  her  services,  and 
has  introdaced  instead  the  word  '  creatures'  (-Thcac 
thy  crealnres  of  broad  and  wine')  in  the  commnnion 
service,  though  the  word  '  elementa'  is  found  In  one 
of  the  rubrics  of  (hat  office"  (Eden).  "In  all  the 
Jewish  aaoriflcea  of  which  the  people  were  partaken*, 
the  viands  or  materiila  of  the  feaat  were  first  mude  | 
God'a  by  a  ^us  oblation,  and  then  afterwards  eaten  i 
by  the  communicants,  not  as  man'*,  but  as  God's  pro- 
visions, who,  by  thus  entertaining  them  at  hia  own 
table,  declared  himself  reconciled,  and  again  in  cov- 
enant with  them.  And  therefore  our  blessed  Saviour, 
when  he  instituted  the  new  sacrament  of  hia  own  body 
and  blood,  lirst  gave  thanks  and  blessed  the  elements 
— that  is,  offvred  them  up  to  (iod  as  Lord  of  (he  crea- 
tures, as  the  moat  ancient  fathers  expound  that  pas- 
sage; who  for  that  leawn,  whenever  they  celebrated 
the  holy  Euehariat,  alwavs  ofTered  the  l)read  and  wino 
for  the  communion  to  God  upon  the  alUr  l>y  this  or 
■ome  nhort  e]iicul:itian :  '  Lord,  we  olTer  thee  thine  own 
out  of  what  thou  hast  bonntifully  given  ua" "  (Bishop 
Patrick,  cited  by  Hook,  Ciarrk  DKtiaitiry,  s.  v.). 

Elem-Reobo'klm.    See  JoHATit-Et-EH-RECHo- 

II'leph(Heb.w1(hthe  art.  io-f/^,  7^Kn,Vnlg. 
etepA),  one  of  the  second  group  of  towna  allotted  to 
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Benjamin,  and  named  between  Zelah  and  Jeruaalen 
(Joab.  iviii,  28).  It  is  poaalbly  the  ruined  site  mark- 
ed aa  Katamim  on  Van  de  Velde'a  "  Map  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Jerusalem,"  about  one  mile  S.W.  of  Jemaa- 
lem.  The  Sept.  unitea  (ha  pniceding  name  with  this, 
under  tha  compound  fgrm  S.jXn\i^  (Vat.  MS.  SfXt- 
cot),  und  accordingly  aaslgns  only  IkirUtB  (jicarpdc) 
cities  to  this  group.  Eusabias  and  Jerome  ^n  their 
Ommaitieon,  a.  v.)  mention  Seta  (XfXa,  fv\^f  Bitia- 
/iiV)  as  distinct  Avm  Elepb.  The  Peshito  strangelr 
renders  tha  name  as  Gdtira.  From  the  occasions!  HM 
of  qVx  in  the  hunlK  sense  of  "oi,"  ithai  been  con- 
jectured that  "  Eleph  and  its  villagea"  was  a  pastoral 
district  The  extremely  frequent  nutnerieal  taiiu, 
however,  of  q^K,  a  Ihennmd,  points  rather  to  the  piip- 
ahamta  of  these  towns,  which  lay  in  the  nelghl  orlMod 
of  JeboB  or  Jerusalem.  Scholtens  (_Prot.  Sobtm.ii,\7) 
refers  to  the  Arabic  alaph,  "union,"  in  lilontration  of 
both  the  mmerieal  and  tha  domMie  acnse  of  the  Hab. 
not.  (See  further  Meier,  Brb.  If.  ».  i.  p.  379.)  SU 
monis  (in  hia  OnBmoMtiam,  p.  141)  tefera  (o  Ibe  name 
of  the  Cilician  town  MupioMpoc  in  illuat ration,  and  (o 
DenL  i,  II :  Paa.  zel,  7,  etc.,  for  an  indefinite  nss  at 
riVx,  to  desifcnata  a  great  imiUilxJe.  FUrst,  In  hi* 
HebrSueltu  WSrierb.  (i.  Si,  9B),  And*  In  Zech.  Ix,  7 
another  mention  of  our  town  Eleph.  under  the  form 
;'^K  or  q^K,  AUupi ;  which,  like  Jclmii,  be  makes  a 
frontier  d^  belonging  to  Benjamin  and  Judah.  Ha 
quotes  tnm  Jephel  (or  Jefet  ben-Ali),  >  Jewish  com- 
mentator who  lived  at  Jeroealem  in  tba  10th  century, 
a  statement  that  the  word*  of  Josh,  xviii,  38,  r^X 
"Cljiai'n  q)>Mn,  ate.  in  fact,  the  designation  ot  bnt  a 
ipparently,  than  even  (hat. 


for  he  further  quod 


It  in  hia  I 


ird  of  Jerusalem  bore  that  at[grega(e  name,  in  which 
was  the  aepulchre  of  Zechariah.  We  reieet  this  view 
aa  not  only  doing  violence  to  the  diatinct  enumeritiao 
of  the  group  of  citiea  given  in  Josh,  xvili,  38;  but  aa 
disturbing  the  trnft  of  the  puaage  in  Zech.  Is,  7  (»e 
Hengstenberg,  Ckrulologsi,  111.  !Si  394).  The  pbrve 
nnin^a  "Vm  {(riSf-pimc*  in  Judah),  used  by  the 
prophet  in  thia  paaaage,  ia  by  biin  repeated  twice  (see 
Zech.  %u,  S,  6).  In  the  Pentateuch  aud  1  Chron.  the 
aame  noun,  Six,  in  the  plural,  designatea  the  chief- 
tains or  "dukaa"  of  Edom.  For  pome  valuable  re- 
marka  on  the  phruse,  a<  indicating  tile  ^nniMeiieai  of 
the  passages  in  Zechari:ib.  aeo  also  Bengatenberg,  iv. 
67,  note. 

Enephaut  (iXi^ac)  does  not  ocenr  in  the  text  of 
the  canonical  Scripturea  of  the  A.  V..  except  in  the  adj. 
iXt$<'rtn>^Vi"of  ii'or}',"  Rev.  xviii,  12.  Hut  the  an- 
imal Is  believed  to  be  reftrred  to  in  the  HeU.  B"3n-::^, 
e/^SaB/'*(ft.(i,i.e."  ivory,"!  Kings  x,  *2;  2  Chron. 
ix,  21.  See  IvOKT.  Some  have  also  regarded  it  a* 
lentical  witb  tha  BetiBUOTil  (q.  v.),  as  in  the  margin 
.  r  Job  xl,  IS.  Elegihanta,  however,  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Ist  and  2d  books  of  Maccabee*  a*  be- 
ing used  in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were 
used  in  battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to 
fight,  is  described  In  1  Mace.  vi.  The  essenUal  sylla. 
ble  of  the  Greek  (and  modern)  name  seems  to  lie  de- 
rived From  that  which  all  the  nutinns  of  the  south  and 
wrsl  nf  .Asin  have  for  miny  ages  generally  used,  name- 
ly,^'. />rl,pheiI.plal,'s-Z;  for  we  find  it  In  the  ChaU 
dee  <s)"D,  pila',  BuMorf,  Ltx.  Tnlm.  col.  1"2J),  Syr^ 
iac,  Pcisian.  Arabic,  and  Turkish,  extending  to  the 
east  fiir  beyond  the  Ganges,  where,  nevertheless,  in 
the  indlgenons  tonguea,  mm',  imnnan,  and  kaOi  are 
existing  names.  See  Casfel,  lit  mri'u  t'rpi,  ifeBonaa. 
a.M.  in  the  Sgmbol.  Ut.  Brem.  I,  I,  ISS  sq. ;  Ztiltckr./. 
Karvle  dft  Morgrtd.  IV,  i,  1'2  sq. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  animals  were  ancientljr 
employed  in  battles,  originally  in    Imlia  (Ariatotlo, 
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Amm.  ti,  1;  PUnj,  vi,  !9;  fliin,  .4<Hn.  xUi,  8,  23; 
toap.  Rltter,  £nU.  v,  908  >q.).  where  tiiey  4re  com- 
mnlT  itroDger  and  mors  ugacioiu  than  Id  Africa 
iI}kid.Sic.ii,:6;  Pliny,  ti,  22;  Philoitr.  Apol.  ii,12; 
Cirtiiu,  viii,  9,  17:  £Uan,  Aiun.  xvi,  1ft;  yet  see 
Hend.  ir,  191 ;  cump.  Bunndater,  In  the  HtJL  EiKyd. 
ZIiui.2Sft«l-);  BGitin  Pe»U(altfaou^hanty  indirect- 
ly Wore  iha  thnea  of  Alaiuuider,  Arrian,  Alex,  iii,  11. 
fl;  liter  alM  in  Asia  Uinor  and  even  in  the  West  (Flor. 
1,11:  Uvj,  XKjil,  36;  ixiTii,*>;  xxirlii,S»;  Hir- 
^a.;B^.A/r.xWm,8e;  Pliny,  viii,  &;  yegnt.  Mil. 
la,U:  camp.  Piusiniu.  i,  IS,  4);  and  the  Hiccalwes 
kaj  to  contend  with  ancb  trained  elephants  in  the  S)T- 
an  unifs  of  the  SeleacldB  (comp.  Plutarch,  Drmtlr. 
xniii  «q. :  Apidan,  Sgr.  40:  Polyliioi,  xi,  3Z)  in  im- 
menH  nomben  (comp.  Uvv,  jtxxvii.  39;  Pliny,  vl, 
tS;  Folyliiiu.  T,  68).  HiUt^  elephanta  were  acciu. 
tuned  to  ciiTv  ou  ^eir  backi  a  wooden  toner  (Plinv, 
Tiii.7;  Philoiti.  Apoll.  ii,  0;  Ju^-enal,  lii,  110;  Uv'y, 
uxvii,  40),  in  which  were  a  Dumber  of  aoldiera  (four 
h  the  Sjrian  army  of  Antiocfaui  the  Great,  according 
teliiy.'t.  e. ;  according  to  Phllofitr.  Apoll.  li.  IS,  abont 
Ma  to  fifteen ;  In  India  only  thrca,  .Clian,  Attia.  xiii, 
O:  mmp.  Pliny,  I.  c;  certainly  not  thirty-two,  ■>  is 
titfi  in  1  Uicc.  vi,  87 :  in  modem  India  only  four  or 
In  peiwnl  are  placed  in  tile  elephant-tower,  Dlunro, 
Bin.  of  War  in  Eail  fndia,  p.  SI  [comp.  Schlegel,  fnd. 
BiU.  I,  ii,  17fi:  Bochirt,  [,  26! ;  and  tee  Wemsdorf, 
DrJUe  J/iKC.  p.  119  iq.].  altbongh  an  elephant  can 
eiiily  Inrel  with  4000  pounds  on  bU  back) ;  and  their 
minge  was  artlAcially  Mimulated  by  wine  (_Miitn, 

■pintwHu  drinka,  see  Therenot,  Votage,  iU,  89).  This 
illutratEi  8  iitux.  v,  3 ;  also  1  Haec.  vi,  84.  Each 
■qaippeil  elephant  was  surrounded  in  battle  by  more 
than  a  bimdieil  soldiers,  to  protect  him  un  the  aide  (1 ' 
Hare  Ti,  3b  sq.),  and  thD*  were  then  animals  conTe- 
oieatlt  diitributed  along  the  whole  line  (1  Mace,  vi,  j 
U:nmp.  Liry,  xx]tvii,40;  Curtios,  viii.  13,7).  Oc- 
(uinaaliir,  however,  the  elephant,  liecaming  frlghteo- 1 
•d.didhn  master  more  barm  than  the  enemy  (CuTtiua.  ' 
iii.  13.  16;  viii.  14.  !€;  Ix.  2.  ZO).  The  driver  of  a  I 
imgie  armed  elephant  was  called  'Ivia^.  I.  e.  an  Indian 
(1  Han.  Ti,  BT).  while  the  commander  of  a  battalion  , 
sf  ladi  wa«  BtvlMl  ikifarrapxjff;,  an  elcphantiirch  (2  i 
Hacc.  xW,  12 ;'  8  Mace,  t,  4).  See  generally  Bocbart,  I 
ffira.  i,  233  sq. ;  ScblegeC  ItdUckt  BibUotlifk.  I,  ii,  ! 
m  i>q. :  Armaodl,  tlideirt  militairr  det  ilrpkanU  (Par.  ! 
Ml  I :  Oken.  Lckt*.  der  Malmrg'tdi.  I II,  ii,  783  sq. ; 
TiTernipr.  i'lyagt,  ii,  7S  sq. ;  Pbii,  a.  S.  TrinitaW,  | 
Auet'ifir.  p.  388  iq. ;  Bg.  in  Schreber's  Sdagrtkiere, 

Ti.  pi.  sn.  I 

Tie  elqihant's  toika,  growing  from  the  npper  jaw 
(.\ristotle.  .Iinai.  U,  4;  .£lUn,  Aairn.  xi.  ST\  which' 
■it  ancients  aonMtimes  miitook  tor  hams  (£iian, 
Jan.  It,  81;  *ii,  !;  xl,  87i  Pauaan.  v,  12, 1;  Pliny, 
viii,  4;  xviii,  1;  Philoatr.  Apoll,  Ii,  13;  perhaps  the 
',t  r-;-7?  of  Ei«k.  xxTii,  IB ;  comp.  I.udolf,  IliMl. 
SlU^.'l.  10,  29;  but  see  Hivemick,  in  loc.)  or  Irori- 
{E'an33.  or  simply  ^^^6■.  comp.  Pott,  in  Iba  Ztiltdkr. 
f.  Jfo^jeW.  I V,  i,  13  sq.),  much  aarUer  known  In  Ana 
Minor  and  Europe  than  tli«  animal  itself,  were  used 
by  Ibe  Urbrewi  from  the  time  of  Solomon  for  nni»- 
wntine  (overlaying,  Pliny,  ivi.  84)  furniture  (espe- 
eiiHy  the  diTan,  Amos  vl,  4;  Philo,  0pp.  ii.  fT8i— 1 
Caji  I,  18;  Apale).  Mrlam.  ii,  p.  87,  id.  BIp.)  and 
ckiDbPra(l  Kings  xs,  39;  Amos  Ui.  IS;  Psa.xlv,  9; 
c«>p.nomer.a%u.iv,7S;  Dtod.  Sic.  iii,  47;  Pausan. 
1.114;  Patron.  135;  Horace.  Of.  ii.  18. 1;  Lucan,  x, 
11»;  HetodUn.  Iv,  2,  8;  .«lian,  Var.  Nil.  xii,  89; 
iritn- 1200),  also  weapons  (Cartlus,  viii,  S,  1).  I.ike- 
TiM  TesM-ls  and  images  of  the  gods  (Pausan.  v,  12, 1; 
i.17,4;  Virgil,  ffarffj.  i,4«>i  Pliny,  xxiTi.4;  comp. 
Bemann.  Ail  Lacim.  eomterib.  kui.  p.  809)  were  con- 
«nctHlorit(ReT.  iTiii,l!);  while  the  Tyriins.  wbo 
Msposed  of  iTDCj'  aa  ao  article  of  commeroe  (Ezek.  . 
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zxTii,  IS),  cuiied  Ininry  so  far  as  to  maka  the  nnr> 
ers'  benches  of  their  ship*  of  boxwood  Inlaid  with 

ciently  held,  and  Its  various  uses  among  the  Groeks 
nnd  Komans,  see  Heyne,  Aniiguar.  Au/m.  ii,  140  sq. 
(also  in  the  Nor.  commniaU.  Soc.  GottHitg.  I.  ii,  96 
sq.);  Schlegel,  id  lup.  p.  137  sq. ;  Kype,  Obttrm.  ii, 
461  sq.:  HlUler,  ArdidoL  p.  418  aq.;  Bfittiger,  Ar. 
chad,  .indrat.  i,  10S  sq.  Solomon  brought  it  by  sbi 
(ram  Ophir  (1  Kings  x,  22 ;  comp.  ver.  11). 


per  Indus,  and  the  other  occupying  soutbarn  and  mid- 
dle Africa  to  tbe  edge  of  thn  great  Sahara.  In  a  fossil 
state,  however,  tbere  are  six  more  species  clearly  dis- 
tingnbhed.  The  elephant  is  the  largest  of  all  terres- 
trial animals,  sometimes  attaining  above  eleven  foet 
of  vertical  height  ut  the  sbouhlcra,  and  weighing  from 
Ave  to  seven  tboasand  pounds;  he  Is  of  a  black  or 
"laly-dsb  color,  pnd  almost  deatitnta  of  hair.  The 
head,  which  is  prnportionably  large,  1«  provided  with 
two  broad  pendulous  ears,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
African  species,  which  are  occanionaliy  six  feft  in 
length.  This  species  baa  also  two  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  the  jaw,  both  atiOTe  and  below,  and  only  three 
toe-nails  on  each  of  tbe  hind  feet,  whereas  the  Asiatic 
species  is  provided  with  only  one  tenth  on  each  side 
aliove  and  below,  and.  though  both  have  tusks  or  de- 
tences,  tbe  last  mentioned  has  them  confined  solely  to 
the  males :  they  are  never  of  more  than  70  poiincU  in 
weight,  often  much  less,  and  In  some  breeds  even  ta^ 
tally  wanting;  while  In  the  Aftican  both  sexes  are 
armed  with  tusks,  and  in  the  males  they  have  been 
known  seven  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  al>ove  150 
pounds  each.  The  fbrehead  of  the  Afticun  is  low, 
that  of  the  Asiatic  high;  in  both  the  eyes  are  compar- 
atively small,  with  a  malevolent  expression,  and  on 
the  temples  are  pnres  which  eM;de  a  viscous  humor; 
tbe  tail  is  long,  hanging  nearly  to  the  heels,  snd  dis- 
tichous at  the  end.  But  tbe  most  remarkalde  organ 
of  the  elephant,  that  wbirh  equally  enables  the  animal 
to  reach  the  ground  and  to  grasp  branches  of  trers  at 
a  considerable  height,  Is  the  proboscis  or  trunk — a 
cylindrical  elastic  instrument,  in  ordinary  condition 
reaching  nearlv  down  to  the  ground,  but  contractile 
to  two  thirds  of  its  usual  length,  and  extensile  to  one 
third  beyond  it;  provided  with  nearly  4000  musclea 
crossing  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  proboe- 
cis  is  SexiMe  In  every  direction,  and  so  abnndantly 
supplied  with  nerves  as  to  render  the  organ  one  of  the 
most  delicate  in  nature.  Within  is  the  double  canal 
of  tbe  nostrils,  and  at  tbe  terminal  opening  a  Jinger- 
like  process,  with  which  the  animal  oan  talce  up  very 
minute  objects  and  grasp  otben,  eren  to  a  writing 
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pen,  and  mnrk  paper  with  it.    By  mekoB  ot  the  pn>- 

buecia  the  slepbant  haj  a  power  of  ftucCEun  capable  of 
rsitiDB  neaily  200  pounds'  weight;  and  with  thla  in- 
Btniment  he  gathers  food  (rom  trees  and  frnm  the 
earth,  draws  up  drinlc  to  equirt  it  down  bis  throat, 
drawa  corke,  unties  email  knot*,  and  perfarnia  num- 
berless other  minute  operations;  and,  if  necessary, 
t«ars  down  branches  of  trees  more  than  five  inches  in 
iiameter  with  no  1es«  dexterity  than  strength.  The 
gait  of  an  elephant  is  an  enormous  stiide,  performed 
with  bis  high  and  pondenius  lega,  and  aulBciently  rap- 
id lo  require  brialt  glitlotnn;;  on  horseback  M  outstrip 
him.  Eiephanu  are  peaceable  towards  all  inoBensive 
animsls;  sociable  amoag  tbeiuaelvea.  and  ready  to 
help  each  otb«T ;  gregarioui  in  grassy  plains,  but  more 
inclined  to  frequent  densely-wooded  mountain  glens ; 
at  times  not  unwilling  to  visit  tb«  more  arid  wastes, 
bnt  food  of  rlvera  and  poob,  where  they  wallow  in 
mud  and  water  among  reeds  and  under  the  >h;ide  of 
trees.  The}'  are  most  assuredly  more  aagacinus  than 
observers,  who,  from  a  f«w  visits  to  menage 
pare  them  with  dotes,  are  able  lo  appreciate, 
question  we  mu«t  take  into  account,  on  the  one  niina, 
the  physical  advant.'.ges  of  the  proboscis  added  to  the 
indlildual  exiierience  gained  by  an  animal  alow  In 

still  placed  in  omtuct  with  man  after  a  birth  free  in 
every  sense,  where  itis  powers  expand  without  human 
education ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  dogs  are  the  off- 
spring of  an  immense  nuinl>er  of  f-cneratlanH,  all  fiisb- 
ioned  to  the  will  of  ■  master,  and  consequently  with 
innate  di>po«iliDiis  to  acquire  a  certain  education.  In 
Griffith's  Caritr  are  found  several  anecdotes  illuBtra- 
ting  the  sagacity  of  these  animals,  to  which  we  shall  add 
only  a  single  one,  related  by  the  late  Captain  Hobson, 
R.S.,  as  observed  by  himself  at  Travancote,  where 
several  of  these  animals  were  employed  in  slacking 
teak-timber  tulk.  They  had  ecsrcely  any  human  aid 
or  direction,  but  each  beam  being  saccessively  noosed 
and  alung,  they  dragged  it  to  the  stack,  raised  one  end 
up,  contrired  to  shove  it  forward,  nicely  watching 
when,  beinu  poised  by  its  own  weight,  the  lower  end 
wonld  rise,  and  then,  placing  their  foreheads  agaiust 
the  butt  end,  they  pushed  it  even  on  the  stacfci  the 
sling  they  unfiiafenert  and  carried  bach  to  hai-e  it  fit- 
ted again.  In  a  wild  state  no  other  animal  has  the 
sagacity  to  break  olF  a  leafy  branch,  hold  it  as  a  fan, 
and  use  it  as  a  bmab  to  drive  away  flies. 

The  Aslstie  species,  carrying  the  head  higher,  ha* 

more  sagacity  and  courage  than  the  AlVican,  which, 
however,  is  not  inferior  in  weight  or  bulk,  and  has 
never  been  in  Ihe  hands  of  euch  experienced  managers 
as  the  Indian  mohauts  are,  who  have  acquired  such 
deep  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  bsai^  that 
they  make  them  Huhmit  to  almost  incredible  opera- 
tions ;  such,  for  example,  as  aulTering  patiently  the 
extraction  of  a  decayed  part  of  a  tootlt.  a  kind  of  chis- 
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pose.    Elephants  walk  under  water  as  long  a*  the  end 

in  greater  depth  they  float  with  the  bead  and  hack  only 
about  a  foot  beneath  it.  In  this  manner  they  awhn 
across  the  broadest  atTeanl^  ond  guide  themrelvea  by 
the  sense  of  smelling  till  they  reach  footing  to  look 
about  them  and  land.  They  are  Bteady,  asriduom 
workmen  in  many  laboriona  tasks,  often  naing  discre- 
tian  when  they  reqnlre  some  dexterity  and  attention 
in  the  performance.  Good  will  is  all  man  can  trust  to 
in  directing  them,  for  cor  ectlon  cannot  he  enforced 
beyond  their  patience;  bnt  flattery,  good  treatment, 
kind  words,  promiecn.  and  rewards,  even  lo  the  wear 
of  finery,  have  the  desired  effect.  In  history  they  ap- 
pear iiiost  conspicuons  a*  formidable  elements  of  battle. 
From  the  remolent  ages  tiiey  were  trained  for  war  by 
the  nations  of  India,  and  l>y  their  aid  they  no  dool't 
acquired  and  long  held  possession  of  several  regions  of 


High  Asia  weMward  of  the  Indus.  They  are  noticed 
in  the  ancient  Ushabamta.  According  to  Saoti,  the 
relative  force  of  elephants  in  an  atvAinuAiM,  ot  great 
army  corps,  was  one  to  each  chariot  of  war,  three  bors^ 
men,  and  Ave  foot  soldiers,  or,  rsther,  archers  monntad 
on  the  animal's  back  within  a  defenNble  iiHcdai — in 
the  West  denominated  a  castle.  Thus  one  armed  ele- 
phant, one  chi,riot,  and  three  horsemen,  formed  apoUt 
or  squad  of  at  most  eleven  men,  and.  if  there  were  oth- 
er bodies  of  infantTy  in  tho  army,  they  are  unnoticed. 
This  enumeration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  India, 
which  fumisbed  tbe  elephants  and  the  model  of  ann- 
ing  them,  there  were  only  four  or  Hve  arcbera,  with  or 
witboDt  the  mohaot  or  driver,  and  that,  consequently, 
when  the  successor*  of  Alexander  introduced  them  in 
their  wars  in  Syria.  Greece,  and  even  Italy,  they  could 
not  be  encumbered  more  than  perhaps  momentarilj 
with  one  or  two  additional  persons  Ijefore  a  chert;e; 
for  Che  wei.ht  carried  liy  a  war-elephant  is  less  than 
that  of  one  used  for  burden,  which  seldom  equals  SOOD 
I  pounds.  In  order  lo  ascend  his  back  when  suddenly 
I  required,  the  animal  will  hold  out  one  of  his  hind  legs 
I  horizontally,  allowing  a  penon  lo  step  upon  it  onni  be 
has  grasped  the  crupper  and  crept  up.  In  tbe  Wcpt, 
where  they  wete  considered  for  a  time  of  great  impor- 
tance, no  doubt  the  aqosd  or  escort  was  more  conoid- 
erable  than  in  tbe  East,  and  may  have  amounted  to 
thirty-two  foot-soldiers,  the  nnmber  given,  by  soma 
mistake,  as  if  actually  mounted,  in  1  Mace,  vi,  87. 
Although  red  colors  are  offensive  to  many  animals,  it 
may  be  observed  tliat  the  use  of  mulbeny-juice  or 
grapes  must  have  been  intended  as  an  excitement  to 
their  Uste,  for  they  are  all  fond  of  frait.    Wine,  so  u 

them  ungovernable,  and  more  dan^rous  thsn  when 
In  a  sUte  of  fear.  They  do  not  re 
urge  them  on  in  a  modprn  battie, 
of  Are,  smoke,  and  explosion ;  and 
employed  for  their  trapping!  prodi 
factory  feeling  than  rage,  judicious  and  long-con- 
tinued training  Is  the  only  good  remedy  against  tad- 

their  aoutely.]udging  senses,  or  connected  with  former 
scenes  of  danger,  which  are  alone  apt  to  make  them 
turn.  It  is  likely  that  the  disciplined  steadiness  of 
well^rmed  ranks  frightened  them  by  their  novelty 
more  than  the  shouts  of  Macedonian  thousands,  which 
must  have  been  feeble  in  the  ears  of  olepliants  aceua- 
tnmed  to  the  roar  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indiana. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  Carthaginians  made  tbe  exper- 
iment of  training  African  elephants  in  Imitation  ot 
Ptolemy  Pbilsdelphus :  they  are  noticed  in  their  army 
only  in  the  flrst  Punic  war ;  and,  from  what  appears 
of  the  mode  of  managing  them,  thero  is  reason  lo  b»- 
lieve,  as  already  noticed,  that  they  whtb  never  so  thor- 
oughly subdued  as  the  Indian  elephants  (see  /Vmy 
Cj/dopadia,  B.  v.). 

Blfltulnian  Sli^terles.  the  sacred  rites  with 
which  the  annual  festival  of  Ceres  was  celelirated  at 
Eleusip,  a  town  in  Attica,  situated  lo  the  north-weat 
of  Athens,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Sslamis.  They 
were  the  most  ancient  and  most  venerated  mysteries 
of  Greece,  and  were  probably  st  first  a  national  and 
harvest  festival  instituted  to  thank  Demeler  for  tbe 
gift  of  fruit,  tn  rememlier  the  barbaric  times  preceding 
the  introduction  of  agriculture,  and  to  rejoice  al  tbe 
progress  made  since.  Both  tho  Ibnivder  of  the  mysts- 
ries  and  the  time  of  their  foundation  are  unknown.  It 
Is  p-ohsble  that  the  first  foundation  of  them  was  laid 
bv  Thmcians,  who  from  BiBOtia  spread  over  Western 
Attica;  and  thiit  ther  were  ftrther  developed  by  tbe 
Athenians  themselves,  especially  at  tbe  tiir.e  of  tbe 
I'ii'istraUdc.  The  place  In  which  they  were  celehra. 
ted  was  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusir,  a  spacions. 
almost  quadratic  structure,  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  architect  Iktinos,  and  was  surrounded  with  a 
double  vestibule  {prriiehi).     At  the  time  when  Helk 
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(clMam«loAtb«u  tobelnUutcdinlolbe  mjAiries 
il  wu  DM  ytt  p«nnlMcd  to  ujmit  anv  foreign  Greek. 
Ii  grda  DM  to  vioUta  tbe  trwlitioDifUne,  and  at  the 
ome  tlDM  Dot  to  ofl^nd  the  great  hero,  Irho  wiA  not 
Iga  harvd  than  venfratad,  the  lesser  mysteries  were 
mufemd  to  Agnt,  a  suburb  ot  Athens,  and  with 

kaar  mviteries  serted  aa  a  preparation  Tor  the  great- 
*r.  The  initiation  into  the  mysteries  was  preceded 
bj  toma  dovotjooal  eaercia*,  lacred  ritm,  and  aym- 
bnlic  actions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  divert  the 
Tiirl'^*'**  (or  initiation  for  a  time  from  the  world,  Ita 
^imurea  and  occupMioiu,  and  to  tiring  aboat  in  them 
a  chanice  of  mind,  and  a  langinK  for  the  dlsclosarea  to 
b(  m*de  to  them.  Between  initiation  into  the  leaier 
iDi!  initiation  into  the  {{Tester  one  year  had  to  elapae. 
Tbi  later  were  ceiebrated  (h}m  the  IMh  to  the  Sltt 
of  the  month  AnthesteHoD  (beginning  of  April);  the 
gnaterone.  the  Eleosinian  mviteiieo,  were  celebrated 
trua  the  IGlh  to  the  iSth  af'Boedroniion  (beginning 
of  October).  "On  the  first  dey  (called  ngurmot,  the 
taseinbling),  the  neophytes,  already  initialed  at  the 
[npantoi7  festiTal,  mat,  and  ware  instmcted  in  their 
ncred  dntin.  On  the  second  day  (called  Haladi, 
mjtta,  To  lie  tta,  je  imliaUd!),  they  purified  them- 
seliei  by  washing  in  the  sea.  On  the  third  day,  sac- 
riCcn.  comprising,  among  other  things,  thi 


ieofbi 


e  Hhari 


ipW 


■(«  offered  with  special  riles.  The  fonrth  day 
itcTiited  In  the  procession  of  the  sacred  baikel  of  Ceres 
(tbe  Ksiathion).  This  basket — containing  pomegran- 
stH,  silt,  poppy  seeds,  etc.,  and  fultowed  Liy  bands  of 
•vbhh  carrying  smaller  baskets  similarly  lilled- 
diawB  in  a  consecnted  cart  thnmgh  the  streets, 
■kats  of  ■  Hail,  Ceres  1 '  from  the  onlookers.  Tbe  Afth 
day  ws*  known  as  tbe  'day  of  the  torches,'  and  was 
tteagtuto  symbolixe  the  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  quest 
ef  bsr  daughter.  On  it  the  mysts,  led  by  the  'dada- 
thu.'  the  lorrk-bearer,  wallied  two  by  two  to  the  tern- 
pis  if  the  goddess,  and  seem  to  have  spent  the  night 
there.  The  sixtb  day.  called  lacchus,  in  honor  of  the 
na  of  Ceres,  was  the  great  day  of  the  feast  On  that 
day  lbs  slalne  of  lacchus  was  borne  in  pomp  along  tbe 
ucnd  way  fWim  the  Ceramicot  at  Athens  to  Eleusis, 
iibna  th:  votaries  spent  the  nijht,  and  were  initisted 
ii  the  list  myiteries.  Till  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
iagi  they  had  been  only  myMir ;  Imt  on  tbe  nl^ht  of 
Ot  riith  day  they  were  admitted  into  the  innermost 
■uFliiary  of  the  temple,  and,  from  being  sJlawed  to 
liebold  the  aacred  things,  became  entitled  to  tie  calW 
'fpopts.'  or  'epfaori,'  i.  e.  tptciaton^  or  conimplatort. 
They  wnt  once  more  purified,  snd  repeated  their 
(iri|;iBal  oath  of  secrecy  with  an  imposing  and  awful 
ceremonial,  somewhat  resembling,  it  Is  believed,  the 
fcniH  of  modem  frae-nusonry.  On  the  seventh  day 
Ike  vetaiies  ratamed  to  Athens  with  mirth  and  music, 
kshing  fur  a  while  on  the  bridge  over  tbe  Cephisus, 
■ad  eiETcising  their  wit  snd  satire  against  the  specta- 
Im.  Tbe  eighth  day  was  called  Epidauria,  and  was 
belitred  to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of 
Iht  days  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  had  been 
suable  to  attend  the  gnnd  cerennonial  of  the  sixth 
day.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  .Esculapins,  who  ar- 
rived OB  one  occasion  from  his  native  city  of  Epidau- 
m  too  Ista  for  the  solemn  rites,  and  the  Athenians, 
■iwillUig  to  disappoint  so  distinguished  a  benehctor 
of  Baokiod,  added  a  supplementary  day.  On  tbe 
■iath  ddj  look  place  tbe  ceremony  of  the  '  Plemo- 
AaB,'  in  which  two  earthen  vesaela  filled  with  wine 
ne  tmned  one  lowafds  the  east  and  the  other  to- 
vsrds  ttM  west.  Tbe  attendant  priests,  uttering  some 
■yrtic  wonla,  then  upset  Inth  vessels,  and  tbe  wine 
■e  Biolt  was  olTered  as  a  libation.  Slaves.  pro.ti- 
tates,  and  peraona  who  had  Ibrfkited  their  citizenship 
ven  laclnded  from  the  rites.  DoiiDg  the  period  of 
tbe  festival,  none  nf  tboae  Uhing  part  In  It  could  be 
SR«Msd  toi  any  olbsoi.     I^etargus,  with  ■  view  to 


'  deatroying  distinctions  of  class,  fbrbade  any  woman  to 
ride  to  the  Elensinia  in  ■  chariot,  under  a  penalty  of 
eoOO  drachms.  The  myiteries  were  celebrated  with 
the  most  scrnpnlons  secrecy.  No  initiated  person 
migbt  reveal  what  he  hsd  aeon  under  pain  of  death, 
and  no  unbiitiabtd  person  could  take  put  in  the  cere- 
monies under  the  same  penalty.  The  priests  were 
chosen  Aum  the  sacred  bmily  of  the  Eumolpidn, 
whose  ancestor,  Enmolpus,  had  been  the  special  favor- 
ite of  Ceres.  Tbe  chief-priest  was  called  the  'Hiero- 
pbant,'  or  '  Mystagogue ;'  next  in  rank  to  him  was  the 
Dsduchus,  or  Totch-bearer ;  after  whom  came  the 
'  Hiero-Ceryi,'  or  Sacred  Herald,  and  the  priest  at  the 
altar.  Besides  these  leading  ministers,  there  was  a 
multitude  of  inferior  priests  and  servants"  (Chambers. 
Ci/dop.  s.  v.).  It  was  undoubtedly  one  chief  aim  of 
these  mysteries  to  spread  among  the  educated  classes 
of  the  people  mors  elevated  religions  ideas  than  were 
held  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  immorlality  of  the  sonl,  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  rewards  of  the  good.  The  initiated 
were  supposed  to  be  especially  protected  by  the  gods, 
and  to  be  sure  of  the  joys  of  the  future  life.  See  On- 
waroiT,  Euai  lur  bt  MyUiro  dlElauit  (3d  ediL  Paris, 
ISlGj  Prelle[,i)«nrterinidPfrwp<loiK(H8ml>.18S7)i 
Mommsen,  Heorlologie,  Antiqaar.  Unltriuckiitigai  ubtr 
iiiiitMtm-hrnFaUderAUKner<,Leifi.lSe4).    (A.J.S.) 

BleutheropSUi  (,B\iv9ipuirii\is.  /m  dig),  ■ 

place  nM  named  in  Scripture,  bnt  which  was  an  ejAt- 
copal  city  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome  that  they  assumed  it  aa  the  point  whence 
I  to  estimate  the  distances  snd  positions  of  other  cities 
.'  in  southern  Palestine  (Onomait.  B.  v.  Estbeme,  Sephe- 
I  la,  Jermus,  etc. ;  see  Keland,  P<tUat.  p.  410,  411).  Il 
'  appears  from  these  and  many  other  notices  that  Eleu- 
I  Iheropolis  was  the  capital  of  a  large  province  during 
tbe  fourth  and  flftli  centuries  of  our  era.  It  woe  also 
an  episcopal  city  of  Palnstina  Prima  (St.  Paula,  Grogr. 
Sac.  p.  306 :  A'Mitui  EcflaiaiHar,  p.  6).  Its  site  ra. 
mained  unknown  for  many  centuries,  though  defined 
by  several  ancient  writers  with  much  minnleness. 
Eusebius  states  that  the  plain  of  Sbepbeleh  extends 
from  Eleutheropolis  westward  and  southward  (Oita- 
nuuf.  s.  V.  SepheU),  snd  hence  il  must  have  stood  at 
tbe  south-western  liaseof  the  monnlalns  of  Judsb.  He 
also  sUtes  that  Bethsbemesh  was  ten  miles  distant 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Nlcopolis  i  and  Jedna,  six  miles 
on  the  road  to  Hebron  i  and  Sochoh,  nine  miles  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem.  AH  these  places  are  now  known, 
and  the  lines  of  road  being  traced  snd  the  dbtances 
measured,  we  find  that  the  site  indicated  is  BrilJibriii 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Ra.  ii,  B48,  S59, 398,  itti  420,  ei2-64S). 
In  the  jlcbi  Stadormm  Marn/ruia,  published  by  Asse- 
mani  in  Syrisc,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Peter  Abselama  the 
martvr  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Anea,  which  lay, 
according  to  the  Syriac  version,  in  the  district  of  BtA 
GuMn,  while  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  read  in  the 
district  of  ElrtOAtrvfelU  (ii.  p.  66).  This  esUbliabea 
the  Identity  of  Beth  Gnbrin  and  Eleutheropolis.  Jo- 
sephns  mentions  a  town  in  this  neighborhood  called 
Betaris,  which  some  copies  read  B^yo/^pif,  and  it  ap- 
peals to  be  the  same  place  ( ITar,  iv,  »,  1).  Under  its 
ondent  name  Birlogabra  (Boitoyii^pn,  I.  e,  /lome  of 
GiAra  or  Gabritlf),  it  Is  enumerated  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  cities  of  Palesthie  (v,  16),  and  it  is  also  laid 
down  as  Brtogabn  in  the  Peutinger  tables  (Reland, 
Pabat.f.iiW  The  n»xm  BUatheropoHi  Arst  appear* 
on  coins  of  this  city  Inscribed  to  Julia  Donna,  the  wills 
of  Septimlns  Severus,  in  A.D-  202-8  (Eckhel,  Hi,  488). 
The  emperor  had  Iteen  in  Syria  about  that  time,  and 
had  conferred  important  privileges  on  various  cities, 
among  which  was  Betogabris,  wliich  appears  to  have 
been  then  called  Eltulkeropolu,  aa  being  made  a  bte 
city.  Epiphsnius,  the  well-known  writer,  was  bom  in 
a  Tillage  three  miles  from  tbe  dty  in  tbe  beginning 
of  the  4tb  centuTv,and  ia  often  called  an  Elentberopol- 
iUn  (Reland,  p.  761,712).    In  the  year  A.D.  796,  little 
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more  than  a  ceDtnry  and  ■  half  after 
quett,  ElautherepaUa  waa  razed  to  the  ({round,  and  left 
completaly  deealate.  Tbe  Greek  language  na«  gave 
place  to  the  Arabic,  and  [his  city  iMt  its  proud  name 
and  iu  prouder  rank  together  (Heland,  p.  9ST).  Like 
Eo  many  other  cities,  the  old  Aramaic  name,  which  had 
prDliabI}'  never  lieen  lost  to  the  peaaantiy,  was  revived 
among  writen,  and  we  tbua  "  '  "  _  ' 
form  like  it,  consuntl?  in  UM  after  tbe 
(ReUnd,  Palait.  p.  ?'22,  227  ;  Gala  Dei 
p.  Jtm).  In  t!ie  12th  century  the  CniM 
in  cuin!>,  and  culled  b?  tlie  A 
leu  a  Frank  corruption  of  Beit  jaHn).  Tbey  built  a 
atrong  fortres*  on  the  old  (bnndations  tu  guard  againat 
the  incunioni  of  the  Moslem*,  the  remaina  of  which, 
and  the  chapel  connected  with  It,  still  exist.  After 
the  battle  of  Ilotttn  It  tM  into  the  hands  of  Saladin, 
but  waa  retaken  by  Richard  of  England.  It  waa 
finally  captorod  by  Bibais  (see  WUI.  Tyr.  xiv,22  j  Jac. 
de  Vit.  In  GeHa  Dei.  p.  1070,  1071 ;  Bohaeddin,  Vil. 
Saiad.  p.  !?9).  It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin  under 
the  blight  of  Muhammedan  rule. 

The  modem  village  of  Beit  Jibrin  li  about  twenty- 
five  mile*  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  Inhabltaati, 
and  ia  aitualed  in  a  little  nook  ur  glen  in  the  side  of  > 
long  green  valley,  which  ia  shut  in  by  low  ridges  of 
Uoiestone  partially  covered  with  dark  copae.  The 
ancient  ruins  are  scattered  around  It,  and  are  of  con- 
sidenhls  extent.  The  principal  one  ie  a  large  Irregu- 
Ur  Inclosore,  formerly  surtounded  by  a  massive  wall, 
nill  in  part  standing',  and  containing  tbe  remains  of 
the  Cruaadera'  csbUb.  A  great  part  of  thin  outer  wall 
la  completely  ruinous ;  but  the  north  side,  which  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  vslley,  is  still  several  feet  bigh.  The 
inclotnre  Is  alwut  COO  feet  In  diameter,  llie  fortress 
is  about  300  feet  square,  and  !s  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  outer  wall.  Iu  the  castle,  along  the  south 
side,  are  portions  of  the  walls  and  the  groined  roof 
and  clustered  columns  of  a  Hne  old  cbepel — the  same, 
doulitless,  which  waa  built  by  the  Crusaders.  An 
Arabic  inscription  over  the  csstltwgate  bears  the  date 
A.H.  958=A.D.  1561— probably  the  time  when  it  was 
last  lep^red.  A  short  distance  eastward  are  other 
massive  ruins  and  a  deep  well ;  while  about  a  mile  up 
the  valley  are  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  church 
of  9l  Anne  (Porter,  BmdboiAfiir  Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  S66 
aq.).  Se\-eral  curious  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
haliitMlon"  at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the  mi- 
raculous fnunl^n  which  sprang  ttom  the  jaw-bone 
Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against  tbe  Philis- 
tines (Anton.  Mant.  IHn.  p.  80,  32). 

The  vallev,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of  Eleu- 
theropolis  He,  runs  up  smong  the  hills  for  two  miles 
or  more  south-bj-eaat.  On  each  side  of  it  an  tow 
ridgea  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here  and  there  in 

ridgea  are  some  of  the  moat  remarkable  caverns  and 
excavatjoni  in  Palestine,  rivalling  In  extent  and  in- 
terest the  caUcombs  of  Rome  and  Malta.  They  are 
aitofiether  different  in  character  ftim  the  rock-tombs 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  grottos  of  Petrs.  They  were 
examined  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  tbey 
have  since  been  more  fully  explored  by  Mr.  Porter. 
They  are  found  together  In  clusters,  and  form  subter- 
ranean villages.  Some  are  rectangular,  104)  het  end 
more  in  lenKth,  with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched 
roofs.  Othera  are  bell-shaped— from  40  to  70  feet  in 
dinmeler,  by  neariy  60  feet  in  height — alt  connected 
locether  by  arched  doorways  and  winding  aubterra- 

them  are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top. 
They  occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  vallry,  and  may  nlso  lie  seen  at  several  other 
neighlioring  villages.  The  origin  and  object  nf  these 
Angular  excavations  are  easily  ascertained.  During 
the  Babylonian  oaptivil;  the  Edomitcs  oveiran  and 


occii|nad  the  whole  of  southern  Paloatlne,  which  la 
hence  called  by  Joacpbua  Idusuea.  Jerome  call*  the 
Idumaant  Horites,  and  says  thejr  inhahlted  the  whole 
country  extending  from  EleutheropoUa  to  Petrs  and 
Elah,  and  that  tkeg  dadl  in  raea — preferring  them 
both  on  account  of  their  aecurity  and  their  coolneca 
during  the  heat  of  summer  (fJimm.  in  Otad.  i).  Tba 
original  iuhabitants  of  Edom  were  Horila,  that  b, 
Troglaljiltt,  "dweller*  In  caves."  The  deacendanta 
of  Esau  adopted  the  halilts  of  their  predecessoia,  and 
whan  tiiey  took  possession  of  southern  Palestine  exca- 
vated rock  dwelUugs  wherever  practicable  (aee  Robin- 
son's Biblicat  SuHOrclift,  !d  ed.  ii,  23,  67  sq. ;  Van  de 
Velde,  Narratijot,  ii,  1*7  sq. ;  Thomson,  La^d  <nd  Book, 
U,  8&B  aq.). 

ElBU'tlieTTU  {'EXiiBipotJ'rtt!  see  Slnunl*.  Ommi. 
p.  M),  a  river  of  Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace,  si,  7; 
xli,  80.  In  early  ages  it  was  a  noted  hnrder  alream 
(Pliny,  Y,  17;  ix,!!;  Ptolemy,  v.  16,  4).  According 
to  Strabo,  it  repaniled  Syria  from  Phmnlcia  (xvl,  7oS), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Cmle-Syria.  Jose- 
j  pbus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  "the 
I  cities  that  were  wllbia  the  river  Eleutherus,  a*  far  aa 
'  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon"  (^Atd.  xv,  4, 1 ;  War, 
'.  i.  18,  6),  A  careful  examination  of  the  parsagea  Id 
xxxW,  8-10,  and  Ezek.  xivii,  16-17,  and  a  eom- 
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Mr,  Porter  to  tbe  conclusion  that  this  i 
in  part  the  northern  Iwrder  of  the  "Promised  Land" 
{Firt  Ttart  ta  DamaKia.  ii,  S64  sq.).  Pliny  says  that 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  It  swarmed  with  tor- 
tdsB(lx,  10).  Orihe  identity  of  the  Eleutlierus  with 
the  modem  Kiihr  d-KdiT,  "Great  River,"  there  can- 
not  be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  ia  at  the  nortb- 
eastern  base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweepe  round  the  nortbem 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  openlnc  called  In  Scrip- 
ture "the  entrance  of  Kamath"  (Num.  iiiiT,  S), 
and,  after  receiving  several  small  trilmtarlea  from  the 
heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into  the  Mediterrsnean 
about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  It  still  forma 
the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Akk4r  and  el- 
Ilusn.  Duriufi  summer  and  autumn  it  is  but  a  small 
stream,  easily  forded,  but  in  winter  it  swells  into  a 
large  and  rapid  river  (Maundrell,  p.  88;  Burckhardt, 
p.  270;  Paulus,  Samml.  i,  SB,  EOS). 

Blentlifinu  or  EleTitlieiltifl,  a  native  of  Kicop- 
olia,  elected  biabop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Soter, 
May  *,17T.  He  Is  previously  (16H)  mentioned  aa  ■ 
deacon  of  liishop  Anicetus  of  Rome.  He  opposed  with 
much  leal  the  errors  of  the  Valentinians  during  hi* 
tenure  of  office.  Two  events  are  reported  to  bay* 
rendered  his  pontificate  memorable  ;  the  ^iorious  death 
of  the  many  re  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  (Eueebius.  Hitt.Ee- 
det.  V,  4),  and  an  embassy  fhnn  Ludos.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  to  demand  a  mlasionan-  to  teach  the  Britoni 
the  Christian  religion  ( Bede,  Hitl.  EoL  ill,  !6 ;  ToUier. 
Eel.  Bill,  i,  85).     The  churches  or  Lynns  and  Vienne 

just  suffered  mart}rdom.  Their  messenger  was  tbe 
presbvter  Irensus,  subsequoBtly  celebrated  as  one  of 
tbe  pillars  of  the  Church  in  Csul.  As  the  letter  of 
these  churches  to  Eteutheius  warns  against  the  Hon- 
tanlsla,  some  have  inferred,  though  without  being  sup- 
ported by  any  other  proof,  that  Eleutherus  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  MonUnist  sect.  The  legend  about  the 
embassy  of  king  Lucius,  ond  the  sabsequent  mission 
of  two  Roman  missionnriea  to  England,  i*  donbted  liy 
many  bistoriana.  Eleutherus  died  A.D.  192.  He  b 
commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  saint  on 
the  26th  of  May.  See  Mosheim,  ComntiU.  i,  278; 
Xeander,  PbaiHiip  and  Training,  ii,  618  ;  Smith,  Seliff. 
ion  nf  Andtnl  Brilain,  p.  121,122;  Henog,  JttaLEH- 
tgU.  Hi,  Iba.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Blba'nan  (Heb.  EUhanan',  ■Jl^^St,  whom  Cod  Itat 
graciously  fteifomf  [conipere  Bananerl,  BanaaaniaA, 
'  '  Fhoen.  Uanniliat;  alao  BaaUmcm,  Mcjj 


ELHANAN 

Srfft.'B3iia¥av;  VdIk-  AieodatKt, bat  Ciaian,  EkIU- 
■m,  hi  CliroD.),  ft  diitiD)(uithed  wsnior  in  ttie  time 
of  Hag  Divid,  who  perforTDcd  a  memonble  exploit 
igiiBit  the  Philiffinti,  though  in  what  that  exploit 
enctlj'  connUed,  *nd  wbo  the  hero  blmKlf  wu  " 
Mteuyla  determine.     B.C.  cir.  1030. 

1. 1  Sam.  1x1,19,  uja  that  he  waa  the  "kid  ot  Ja- 
in Oregim  tba  Bethlehem ite,"  aad  that  he  "Blew 
Oeliath  the  Gittita,  the  lUff  of  whoH  ipear  wu  like  a 
mvir'g  beam."  Here,  In  the  A.V.,the  words  "the 
bmlher  of  are  ioaeitad,  to  bring  the  paaaage  ii 

1  1  Chron.  xi,  5,  which  itatcs  that  "Elhanan,! 
a/  Jiif  (or  Jaor).  slew  Lihmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath 
Um  Gittite,  the  aUtfof  wbou  irear,"  etc. 

Of  these  two  slatcaients  the  tatter  is  probably  the 
mm  fonect,  the  difference*  between  them  being  mncb 
miller  in  the  original  than  in  English  (ie«  Kannkott, 
DiaBlatiiM,  p.  78).     See  Labhi. 

(a.)  The  wonl  Onyin  (q,  v,)  exists  twice  in  t 
Ttne  in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again 
the  end — "weavers."  The  former  hai  probably  been 
takra  in  by  an  early  tnnscriber  ^m  the  latter,  i.  e. 
fcon  the  next  lino  of  the  MS.  To  the  eiid  of  the 
not  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found  in  thi 
allel  passage  of  Chronicles,  and  alaoftirma  part  of  what 
10  haire  been  a  proverbial  description  of  Goliath 
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(t.)  Ttie  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction  t< 
the  aamlive  of  1  Sam.  xvii,  according  to  which  Goli 
•th  the  GiUite  wan  killed  by  Duvid.  True,  Ewali 
(Gfiek.  jii,  91  sq.>— IVum  the  bet  that  David's  anlago- 
nifti^  with  only  three  exceptionB  (nne  of  them  in  thi 
dmUful  TerHw,  xvli,  T^  32).  callnl  "the  Philiatine,' 
uti  lor  other  linguistic  nssona — l«s  auggcatcd  that 
EUniuD  was  the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that'af 
David  liecame  king  the  name  of  Goliath  was  attaci 
to  the  namelesa  champion  whoin  he  killed  in  his  yoa 
Bui  against  this  is  the  tict  that  Goliath  it  named  Ihi 
ia  1 3ini.  xvU  and  xxi — thrice  only  though  It  be ;  and 
afao  that  Fllhanan's  exploit,  from  its  positdon  both  in 
Samoel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  tnm  other  indications. 
tnk  place  lata  in  David's  reign,  and  when  he  had 
bne  so  Inn;  king,  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliaat  feala  of  his  yooth  nia«t  have  been  brought  to 
U^t,  and  well  known  to  hia  people.  It  ia  recorded 
Bi  the  laat  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters  of  what 
Hams  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with  tlis  Phi- 
liitiBea,  It  was  so  late  that  David  hjid  acquired  among 
kit  wantera  the  fond  title  of  "the  light  of  Israel"  (2 
SuL  ixL  17),  and  that  liis  nephew  Jonathan  was  old 
fsingfi  to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  illustri- 
gu  uncle  years  liefore.  It  was  certainly  alter  David 
via  made  king,  for  he  goes  down  to  the  fight,  not  with 
Ui  "yenng  men."  as  when  he  was  leading  his  band 
duing  Sanrs  life,  but  with  his  "  servants,"  literally 

nbjKts  of  a  king.  The  vow  of  hia  guard,  on  one  of 
llMa  occaakma.  that  it  should  be  his  last  appearance 
ia  the  field,  shows  that  it  mast  have  been  ulter  the 
(TBt  Aramonitiah  war,  in  which  David  himself  had 
kd  the  hoet  to  the  storming  of  Kabbah  (3  Sam.  xii, 
S).  It  may  have  been  between  thia  last  event  and 
Ibi  tiaUle  with  Abealom  beyond  Jordan,  though  there 
•rt  oOier  obvions  reasons  why  David  staid  within  the 
■•Da  of  Uahanaim  on  that  occasion.     See  David. 

Jownc,  in  his  Qmial.  JTtbr.  on  both  passages — he 
it*  not  state  whether  fVom  indent  trndltion  or  doC— 
liuthiles  Elhananintii.4'(j>i>.di(w,  and  addsjCfwM/- 
Hi  PoljrmilariuM  HelhlrJifMilri—"  tbt  BOnof  a  wood,  a 
naver,  a  Bethlebc-mita."  Adeoditns,  he  aays,  is  Da- 
•a,  aUch  ho  argues  not  only  by  considerations  drawn 
'im  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  above  words,  hut  also 
tern  the  statement  In  the  concluding  verse  of  the  rec- 
»d  that  all  these  giants  "feU  by  the  hand  of  David 
nd  hy  the  hand  of  his  servants,"  and  as  Elhanan 
■law  Goliath,  Elhanan  most  be  DsvM. 
IlL-a" 


S.  Elhanan  Is  elsawhoe  called  the  son  of  Dodo  of 
Bethlehem,  one  of  "  the  thirty"  of  David's  guard,  and 
named  first  on  the  list  (!  Sam.  xxiii,  it;  1  Chron.  xi, 
!fl).     See  Kennlcott's  ZMsMTtoCKm,  p.  17$.     Pertkspa 
hia  father  had  both  names.    See  Jliit. 
BlevatloD  of  the  HoaL    See  Host  and  Mabb. 
BUege.     See  Alfhaob. 
BUdiO.     See  £i.FRic. 

ni  (Heb.£«',  •'hs,  i.  q.  -"Vs,  aica-U ;  Sept.'HX>  [b» 
N.  T.  see  Hrli],  Josephns  ■Hx'»T,Vnlg.  Htli),  (he  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  when  the  ark  was  in  ShUoh  (1  Sam. 
1,  8j  9).     He  was  descended  ftom  Aaron  Ibroogh  Itha- 
inar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x, 
1, 2,  It),  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who 
was  certainly  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  Kings  il, 
27),  had  a  son  Ahimelcch.  who  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  "of  the  sons  of  Ithamar"  (I  Chron.xxiv,  6; 
coDip.  3  Sam.  viii,  17).     With  this  accords  the  circum- 
stance that  the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successors  in  the 
high-priesthood  up  (u  and  including  Abiatbar  are  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  EUazer  (1  Chron.  vi,  4-16 ; 
comp.  Em  vli,  l-().    As  the  history  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  hlgh-prieat  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before 
Eli,  be  is  generally  enpposed  to  have  been  the  Bret  of 
that  line  who  held  the  office  (Joaephue,  jliW.  viii,  1,3). 
From  him,  bis  sons  having  died  before  him,  it  appears 
to  have  passed  lu  hie  grandson  Ahitab  (I  Sam.  ziv,  3; 
comp.  however  Josephus,  Anl,  v,  11,  2),  and  it  certain- 
ly remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson 
of  Ahitub,  was  "  thrust  out  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lord"  Ijy  Solomon  for  his  share  in  Adonijah's  rebel- 
lion (1  Kings  il,  36,  K 1  1,  7).  and  the  high-priesthood 
passed  back  again  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  In  the  per- 
son of  Zadok  (1  Kings  li,  35).     How  the  office  ever 
came  into  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron 
we  are  not  informed;  perhaps  it  was  through  the  inca- 
pacity or  minority  of  the  then  sole  representative  of 
the  elder  line,  for  it  is  verj'  evident  that  It  was  no  un- 
authorized usurpation  on  the  part  ofEli(I8aai.  Ii,!7, 
"",30).     See  Ithamar.     Eli  aUo  acted  as  regent  or 
'il  Judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Samson,  being 
b  immediate  predecessor  of  hb  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii,  6,  lfi-I7),  the  last  of  the  judges.     This  function. 
Intended,  liy  the  theocrat- 
ical  constitution,  to  devolke  upon  the  high-priest,  by 
"rtue  of  bis  office,  in  the  absence  of  any  person  spe- 
illy  appirinted  by  tlid  divine  King  to  deliver  and 
vem  Israel.      He  is  said  to  have  judged  Israel  40 
ars  (1  Sam.  iv,  18):  the  Septuagint  mates  it  20.    It 
sbeen  suggested,  in  enplanation  of  the  discrepancy. 
It  he  was  lale  judge  for  20  years,  after  having  l)een 
judge  with  Ssmson  for  SO  years  (Judg.  xvi,  81). 
Hut  the  proliabiliCy  is  that  the  number  40  is  correct, 
that  it  comprehends  only  the  period  of  his  admin- 
ation  as  jidgt ;  for  not  only  does  tbe  whole  tenor 
ho  narrative  imply  that  this  immediately  succeeded 
judgeship  of  Samson  (as  indeed  Josephus  evidently 
'  trstood  it ;  a  fact  apparent  nut  only  tVom  his  his- 
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computed  by  himself,  Ant.  v.  0 ;  x,  3 ;  litle  to  book  v), 
but  this  view  is  evidently  taken  liy  Paul  in  hia  assign- 
ment of  the  period  of  460  veara  to  the  judges  (Acta 
xlii,  SO),  a  number  that  immediately  results  from  sinw 
ply  adding  tAirelher  the  items  as  given  in  the  O.-T. 
history,  including  Samson  and  Eli  oa  continuous  to  the 
others.  SeeJnnoES.  As  Eli  diedat  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-eight (1  Sam.  iv.  16),  the  forty  years  (B.C.  1165- 
1126)  must  bare  commenced  when  he  was  flf^-eight 
Tears  old.  (Seo  Lightfoofe  Wartt,  i,  6S,  907,  fill.  Lond. 
1684 ;  Selden,  Ve  Succeti.  tn  P<m^.  Bfbr.  lib.  i,  cap. 
4>     "      - 
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(knit  recorded  of  him  was  an  oxcessire  easiness  of 
temper,  most  unbefltting  the  high  nspotisibiimes  of 
his  official  character.  His  sons  Eophni  and  PhiD»> 
has,  whom  he  Invested  with  authority,  mlscondnclad 
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ELI 


outngBoDily  u  to  asdU  deep  dieguK 
mmonK  tbe  people,  and  render  the  lecvicei  of  the  Ub- 
enucleodioDnintbeireyesO  Sam.  ii,  ST-SS;  1  Kinga 
ii,  27).  Of  this  migconducl  Eli  wu  v 
l«nled  bimielf  with  mild  and  iiiefTectnal 
(1  Sara,  ii,  2i-2S),  where  his  itation  required  severe 
and  vigorona  action  (1  Sam.  ill,  13).  For  thia  neglect 
the  judf^ent  of  God  waa  at  length  denounced  apon 
his  houae,  thrauich  the  young  Samuel  (q,  v.),  vho,  un- 
der peculiar  circumatances.  had  been  attached  frem 
childhood  (o  bia  peraon  (1  Sam.  Ii,  S9 ;  iii,  IH}.  Some 
years  passed  without  any  apparent  fnlKlDlellt  of  thia 

crash,  by  which  the  old  rnsn't  heart  wu  broken.  The 
PhilL*tinee  had  gained  the  upper  hand  oter  Iaraol,and 
thearkofGodwu  takentothe  field,  in  the  confidence 
of  victory  and  aafety  from  iU  preaence.  Bat  in  the 
battle  which  fuilowed  (he  ark  itaelf  was  taken  by  the 
Pbilkatiaea,  uvd  the  two  eona  of  Eli,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance upon  it,  were  slain.  The  hiub-priest,  then 
blind  with  age,  sat  by  the  wayaide  at  Sbilob,  awaiting 
tidings  ftom  the  war,  "  for  liia  heart  trembled  for  the 
*rk  of  God."  A  man  of  Benjamin,  with  bis  clothes 
lent,  and  with  earth  upon  hia  head,  brought  the  fatal 
newB  :  and  Eli  heard  that  Israel  was  defeated—that  his 
■ona  were  slain — that  the  ark  of  God  waa  taken — at 
which  laat  word  he  fell  heavily  from  bla  eeat,and  died 
(]  Sam.  It).  According  to  Schwarz  (Pt^al.  p.  14!), 
an  erroneous  tradilion  locatea  his  grave  in  an  elegant 
building  at  the  village  Cbarim  ben-Elim,  eight  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Jsfla,  on  the  ahore.  The  ultimate  doom 
upon  Eti's  house  waa  accomplished  when  Solomon  re- 
moved Ahiathar  (the  last  bigb-priest  of  this  Ime)  from 
his  office,  and  restored  the  line  ofEleaxar,  in  the  per- 
SOD  ofZadokCI  Kings  il, 27).  See  Abiathab.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  aenlence  (I  Sam.  ii,  Sl-83)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign  of  David, 
when  we  read  that  "there  were  more  chief  men  found 
of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  aons  of  Ithamar" — 
Bixt«en  eTtbe  former,  and  only  eight  of  the  latter  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  4). 

E'li  (,n\i,  tot  Heb.  ^>K  [Paa.  xail,  2],  ttt",  nj  f;o<i, 
aa  it  is  Immediately  rendered),  an  exclamation  used 
br  onr  Saviour  on  the  croaa,  in  appeal  to  his  heavenly 
Father  (Matt,  xxvii,  46).  See  Aoosr.  In  the  par- 
allel pasaage  (Mark  xv,  84)  it  is  written  EXuI,  Eloi 
(q,  v.). 

Bli-  C^St,  an  old  form  of  the  "conatmcl  slate"  of 
btC,  the  Migktg,  i.  e.  Almighty,  the  union  vowel  t  he- 
in^  used  aa  in  Abi-.  Am-,  etc.)  often  occurs  aa  the 
first  element  of  proper  names  (cnmp.  EtiSu.,  Hijai,  and 
many  others  here  following),  as  referring  to  the  Mgb- 
eet  notion  of  the  Deity  among  the  Shemitic  races. 
As  such  epithet  il  ia  sometimes  inlerchsngeable  with 
Baal-  (q.  v.)  (see  2  Sam.  v,  Ifi ;  I  Cbmn.  xiv,  7),  or 
even  Jeko-  (q.  r.)  (see  2  Klnga  xxlii,  34).  This 
constructive  form  is  also  sometimes  interchanged  with 
tbe  abbreviation  of  the  simple  ^K  into  -Vk  (1  Chron. 
Ui,  6:  xiv,  A;  comp.  Exnd.  vl.  »;  Hami  iii.  SO),  or 
it  even  exchanges  places  with  the  otlier  element  nf  the 
name,  e.  g.  Elian,  (2  Sam.  li,  8)  becomee  Ammirl  (1 
Chron,  iii,  6).  As  in  the  words  beginning  with  Atii  , 
Alii-,  etc.,  this  element  oflcn  melts  into  the  other 
member,  not  strictly  in  a  genitive  aenae,  bot  aa  a  sort 
of  liturirfcal  invocation  or  eulogium  of  the  Deity,  as  | 
is  found  to  lie  the  case  with  similar 
ligious  rnrmulc,  especially  among  tl 
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E'llab  [usually  Eli'nb]  (Heb.  Eliab',  aK''>K,  to 
whom  Goilh/aiiiri  Sept. 'EAm/J,  Vulg.  £ttat),' the 

1.  A  ReubeniU,  son  of  Pallo  or  Phallu,  whose  bm- 
lly  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe,  and  tuther 
or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  AUrsm.  tbe  leaders  in 
the  rerolt  against  Uoses  (Num.  zxTi, 6,9;  xvi,l,12; 


IB  ELUDA 

Deat.xi,e).  B.a  post.  1866.  EUab  had  anotlier  aai 
named  Nemoel;  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi  is  in- 
terrupted expreuly  to  admit  a  statement  re^ardiOK 
hia  eons. 

2.  A  aoDof  Helon,  andphylarchofthe  trilw  ofZeb- 
ulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  tbe  wildemns  of  Si- 
nai (Num,  i,  3;  U,  7  i  »ii,  24,  29j  x,  16).     B.C.  1667, 

3.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  (q.  v.)  the  prophet,  being 
a  Kohalhite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  and  blher  of  Jero- 
ham  (1  Chron.  vi,  27  [12]).  aC.  cir.  12fiO.  In  the 
other  sUtements  of  the  genealogy  this  name  appear!  to 
be  given  as  Elihd  (1  Sam.  1, 1)  and  Eliei.  n  Cbroo. 
vi,34[19]). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Jaaaa  and  brother  of  David  (1 
Sam.  xt[,  E;  xvii,  13;  I  Chron.  Ii,  13).  It  was  ha 
tbat  made  tbe  contemptuoos  inquiry,  by  which  ba 
sought  (o  screen  his  own  cowardice,  when  Da<  id  f  im- 
posed to  fight  Goliath,  "With  whom  hast  thou  left 
those  few  sheep  in  the  wildemeaa  ?"'  (1  S  m.  xvii,  28.) 
B.C.  I06S,  His  daughter  Abihail  married  ber  aeeond 
cousin  Bebolioam,  and  bore  him  three  children  (I 
Chron.  xi,  18);  allhongh,  taking  hito  account  the 
length  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  BUSpect  that  the  word  *"  datighlcr"  ia  here 
used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or  de- 
scendant. In  I  Chron.  xxvii,  IS,  we  find  mention 
of  ■'  Elihd,  of  the  brethren  of  David,"  aa  "ruler" 
(TM)  or  "prince"  (it;)  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah.  Ac- 
cording u>  the  ancient  Hebrew  iradilion  preserved  ' 
by  Jerome  {Qbih(.  Htbr,  ad  loc),  this  Elihu  waa  iden- 
tical with  Eliab.  "  Brethren "  is,  however,  often 
used    iu    the    aenae    of  kinamin,  e.  g.  I    Chron.  xii, 

X. 

5.  The  third  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  Joined  David 
in  hie  stronghold  in  the  wUdemeBS  (1  Cbnn.  sii,  9). 
B.C. 1001. 

6.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both  a 
"  porter"  (^7111?,  Aoir,  i.  e.  a  door-keeper)  and  a  mn- 
Bician  on  the  "psaltery"  (1  Chron.  xv,  18,  20;  xvi, 
6).     B.C.1018. 

7.  Son  of  Kathanael,  one  of  tbe  forefathers  of  Ju- 
dith, and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(Judith  vlil.  I). 

BU'ada  ^eb.  S^/ada',  S^^^K,  whom  Cod  iai 
isotm),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1,  (Sept.,  In  Kings,  'B\t!ai,  and  repeated,  BooXi- 
liaS;  in  Chron.  'EXWri,  v.  r.  KXiffn;  Vulg.  FMada, 
Kliada.)  One  of  David's  eons ;  according  to  the  list, 
tbe  youngest  but  one  of  tbe  family  born  to  htm  alter 
bis  establishment  in  JcrDsalem  (2  Sam.  v,  16;  1  Chron. 
iii.  8),  B.C.  post  I0A3.  From  the  latter  passage  itap- 
peen  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  con- 
cubine. In  1  Chron.  xiv,  7,  the  name  appears  In  tbe 
form  of  rl^Vra,  Bekuada  (q.  d.  whom  tbe  Hotter 
hai  butum;  see  Simonis,  Onomiut.  p,  460;  V;3  being 
the  Syriac  form  of  ^72,  Lord).  This  curioua  read- 
ing of  the  Maaoretic  text  la  not,  however,  ludif  pnta- 
De  Rossi's  Cod.  186  {primA  eunw)  reads  yT^^K, 
the  Sept.  'EXio;i,  and  the  Peshito  Elidaa.  On  tbe 
strength  of  theso  authorities,  De  Koasi  (after  Dathiua, 
l,ih.  Ifiil.  V,  T.  p.  654)  prenouncei  in  favor  of  assim- 
ilating Ibis  passage  to  the  other  two,  and  refers  to  the 
improbability  of  David's  using  tbe  names  Vm  and  bra 
promiscuously  (see  Da  Roasi'a  Vw.  Leel.  V.  T.  Btbrai. 
on,  iv).  We  must  not,  however,  in  the  intereat  of 
careful  criticiem,  too  hastily  auccumh  to  arguments 
of  this  kind.  As  to  USS..  the  four  or  five  which 
Kennicott  adduces  aU  support  tbe  text  of  1  Cbroit. 
xiv,  7 ;  the  authority  of  the  Sept.  is  nculrsLied  by 
Codd,  Alex,  and  Frid.  Aagial.,  the  former  of  which 
has  Ba)Ouala,  and  the  latter  BaXiyM,  evidently  cor- 
rotiorating  the  Masnrotlc  text.ss  does  theYulg.  £«at 
•'•Ida.  Aa  to  the  difficulty  of  David's  using  a  name 
which  contained  3X3  for  one  e  ~ 
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but  ray  doabtfnl  whetber  that  mud,  which  Utenlly 
nMuu  lailrr.fnpTieior,  Amtrmd,  uut  it  oftsn  used  In 
tha  ciiUar  Scrijiturei  inoRenaivelj  (Me  Gsuniiu,  TAu. 
p.  Ni),  in  Divul'i  tiros  bad  uquiind  Iha  bad  itDiie 
which  Baal-triinhlp  id  Iinel  af»rmrd»  imparted  to 
iL  It  i«  Dioch  to  the  pieeeat  pcdnt  tliat  in  tills  veiy 
i^>tn(ver.  II)  David  dou  not  otjecl  to  empio;  the 
word  ^13  in  the  name  BaiJ-ptnuim,  in  commemon- 
tfro  of  a  victory  vouchufed  to  him  by  the  Lard  (He 
i  StiB.  V,  !0,trhera  the  naminE  of  the  piice  U  a»- 
cribrd  lo  David  himwir).  It  ii  poeaibie  that  ihi> 
appelluioii  of  bia  nn  might  ilulf  have  had  Ttfer- 
ou*  to  that  aignal  victor]'.  The  name  appeara  lo 
be  OBilted  br  Joaepbue  in  hia  liat  of  David'a  family 
(AkL  vii,  8,  8),    uolea*    be    be    there    called    EUm 

2.  iSept.  EXtala,  v.  t.  EXiafoi  ;  Vulg.  Hioifa.) 
Appanatlyan  Aratnite  of  Zol>ab,tbe  father  or  Reion, 
vhich  latter  waa  captain  o1  ■  niarjuding  band  tliat 
UBojred  Solomon  (1  tHog*  zi,  23,  where  the  nume  la 
Aaglidied  "  Kliadah").     B.C.  ante  97G. 

3.  (Sept  EKiaia,  Vulf.  Elinda.)  A  might}'  man 
rfi>ar(Vn  lia»),  a  Bcnjamite,  wbo  led  200,000  (?) 
Kdien  of  hia  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehoahaphnt  (2 
Omm.  ivii,  17).     B.C,  Mfi.     See  JEHoaHAPHAT. 

BU'adab  (l  Kings  zi,  28),  a  leea  correct  mode  of 
AnKlicuing  Ibe  name  J-JHadi  (q,  v.). 

Eli'adaa  CKmWt.Vulg.  fiioAu),  one  of  "tbo 
MU  of  Zarooth"  who  divorced  hie  Gentile  wife  after 
the  r«tnration  from  Babylon  (]  Eadr.  Ix,  28);  evi- 
tadj  the  EuOEKAi  (q.  T.)  of  the  Hob,  text  (Kira  x 
C). 

BU'aduaCIIXiiifa^  r.  r.  'flXja3ot>',VuIg.  omita), 
aaaaw  given  aa  that  of  tbe  lather  of  Joda,  whoae  Bona 
aad  brethren  auisted  in  rebuitdinj;'  the  Temple  alter 
tin  reWm  from  Babylon  (1  E«<lr.  v,  58):  opparenlly 
ammiption  for  the  IIeiiauaii  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
larrative  (Eira  iii,  10). 

Bli'atl  (1  Chron.  riU,  27;  Eira  i,  26),  a  leaa  cor- 
rect iDode  of  Angiiciiing  the  name  of  Elijah  (q,  v.), 
bat  reftcring  to  others  tlian  tha  prophet. 

BU'ahb<l(Heb,i%a(4*n',Xarni^butinCbron. 
BfaoUa',  XSri'Vlt,  whom  God  ritt  iMr  ;  Sept. 'E^i- 
ofti.Vulg.  Eiuib-4,  a  Shaalbonite;  one  of  David's 
ftirtv  chief  »arriora  (2  Sam.  siiU,  82;  1  Cbron.  xl, 
n).     B.C.  lOJG. 

l>.  ElgaUrn',  n''p;^»,  whom  Cod  vill 
kioti>  and  'EXiaiiifi ;  N.  T,  'EXio- 
kiiatios,  Ant.  X,  1,  2;  Vulg.  JiHa- 

9  of  Melea  and  father  of  Jooan,  Id  the 
goieuogy  (q.  v.1  of  Chriat  {Luke  iii,  30);  probably 
tlcgTandaan  of  N.ithaD,  of  the  private  line  of  David'a 
^Ktmt  (StioBK  ft/arm.  and  Eipoi.f.ie).  B.C.con- 
tHnibly  pwl  1013. 

3.  Son  of  Hilkijh,  and  prchct  of  the  palace  nnder 
kiae  Brzekiih,  wbo  sent  bim  In  Rceive  tha  meaaage 
«f  tba  invading  Aasyriani,  and  report  it  to  laalah 
(t  Kings  iviii,  18]  x\k,  2;  laa.  ixsvi,  3,  11  22- 
iwa,  i).  B.C.  718.  He  aacceeded  Shebna  in  ihi* 
•fee  liter  the  latter  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Gro- 
tiut  ihinki  hy  rea»n  of  hia  leproar)  aa  ■  paniahment 
*•  bi-  pride  (Isa  xsii,  15-20).  Eliakim  Kaa  a  good 
■UD,  a>  appean  by  the  tillo  einphaticilly  applied  to 
bia  by  God,  "my  servant  Eliakim"  (laa.  xnil,  20), 
so]  ai  wu  evinced  by  hia  conduct  on  the  occoaion  of 
Srtnicberlfs  Inroaion  (2  King*  xviii,  87;  lis,  1-6), 
od  >Im  in  the  diachtrga  of  the  dnties  of  hia  hi^h  ata> 
tba, in  which  he  acted  at  a '■  father  to  the  inhabitants 
rf  Jeraaalem  and  to  tha  bonse  of  Jodah"  (laa.  nxii, 
BL  It  wa*  aa  a  apedal  mark  ofthe  divine  approba. 
In  of  bia  character  and  conduct,  of  which,  however, 
H  ftinhnr  details  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  that  be 
»aa  railed  to  the  post  of  antbont}'  and  dignity  which 
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he  beld  at  the  time  of  the  Aasyrian  invaalon.  What 
this  office  was  ha«  been  a  subject  of  tome  perplexity 
to  commentators.  The  ancients,  including  the  Sept. 
and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  aa  ap- 
pears by  the  rendering  of  ^ao  (Isa.  axii,  16 ;  A,  T. 
"  treasurer")  by  jraorofipioi'.  the  "priesfa  chamber,'" 
by  the  former,  and  of  ri^sn-is  ("over  the  houae," 
as  laa.  xixvi,  3)  hy  "prapontta  Ifmpli,"  by  the  lat 
tor.  Hence  Nicephorns,  as  well  as  the  author  of  tb< 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  iucludea  In  the  lUt  of  high. 
priests  Somnaa  or  Sobnas  (i.  e.  Shohna),  and  Eliakim, 
identifying  the  hitter  ^vitb  Sballnm  or  Meshultam. 
but  it  ie  certain  from  the  description  of  tho  office  in 
Isa.  xxii,  ind  especially  from  the  eKprepaion  in  ver. 
22,  "  The  Ley  of  the  bouse  of  David  will  I  lay  upon 
hia  ■bonldcT,"  that  It  mm  the  king's  house,  and  not 
the  house  of  Gud,  of  which  Eliakim  was  priefect,  as 
AhLibar  bad  been  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  iv, 
6),  and  Airikam  in  that  of  Abu  (2  Cbron.  x.iviil,  7). 
With  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  taid,  and  all  that 
is  not  said,  of  Eliakiura  functions.  The  office  seems 
to  have  been  the  highest  under  the  king,  as  was  the 
case  In  Egypt,  when  Phareob  said  to  Joseph,  "  Thou 
Shalt  be  over  my  house  Cri'-a-bs)  .  .  .  only  in  the 
throne  will  I  Ijo  greater  than  thou"  (Gen.  xli,  40 ; 
comp.  mix,  4).  In  2  Chron.  mvlil,  7,  the  officer  la 
called  "governor  (T-M)  of  the  house."  It  is  clear 
that  the  "scribe"  was  inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna, 
when  degraded  tTom  tho  pmfecture  ofthe  house,  act- 
ed as  acribe  under  Eliakim  (2  Kings  xviU,  37).  The 
whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah  impliea  a  pUce 
of  great  eminence  and  power.  This  descriplivn  is 
trannferred  in  a  mystical  or  apiritual  aenac  to  Chriat 
the  son  of  David  in  Rev.  ill,  7,  tfaua  making  Eliakim 
in  aome  sense  typical  of  Chriat.  The  true  meaning 
of  isb,  sDina',  is  ver}' doubtful.  "Friend,"Lc  ofthe 
king,  and  "steward  of  the  provisions,"  are  the  two 
moat  probable  eignili cations.  See  TreabureB.  Eli. 
akim's  career  was  a  mo^t  honorablo  and  splendid  one. 
Most  comroentatOTs  agree  that  laa.  xxii,  25  does  not 
ai^ly  to  him,  but  to  Shebiu. 

3.  The  original  name  of  Jchoiakim  (q.  v.),  king  of 
Judub  (2  Kinga  xxiii,  84 ;  2  Chron.  xxxci,  4). 

4.  Son  of  Abiud  and  father  of  Aior,  of  tbe  poster, 
ity  of  ZeiuUnLel  (Matt,  i,  13).  He  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  SHECHAxrAH  (q.  V.)  of  1  Chron.  iii,  21 
(Strong's  Harmony  and  Erpoi.qftAe  Ooiptit,  p.  11). 
Sea  GsNBAixnv  (of  Christ). 

5.  A  priest  In  the  days  of  Neheroiab,  who  aasisled 
at  tba  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jeniaalem  (Neb. 
xii,41).     B.C.448. 

mi'all  {'EXiaXi  V.  r.  'EXcoXii,  Vulg.  Dirlui),  one 

"the  aons  of  Maani"  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 

ttter  the  exile  (I  Eadr,  ix,  84);  apparently  a  corrup- 

fbr  the  Bltil^Di  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ucb.  text  (Ezra  x, 

88). 

am  [osually  ES'am}  (Heb.  £«um',  05'li», 
[hia]  people,  i.  e. /W«rf,-  Sept.  'EAmjJ.Vulg. 
EUtm).  the  lather  of  Batheheba.  the  wife  of  Uruih  and 
irds  of  David  (2  Sam.  li,  B).  In  the  list  of  I 
Chron.  iii,  b,  the  names  of  bolii  father  and  daughter 
iltered,  the  former  to  the  equivalent  Akhirl  (q. 
,  ind  the  latter  to  Bathahua,  both  the  latter  names 
being  also  those  of  uon-Iaraalile  persons,  while  Uriah 
vaaa  Hittite  (comp.Gen.  xxxviii,  12;  1  Chron.  ii,  8; 
ilso  2  Sam.  xvii,  27).  The  aame  name  Eliam  alHi  oc- 
nraaa  that  ofa  Gilonite,  the  eon  of  Ahltbophel,  and 
mo  of  David'a  "thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  84), 
It  iaomitled  tnthelist  of  IChron.  xi.butianowprob- 
ibly  diw»mil>le  a*  "Abijar  the  Telonite  '  (vet.  86) 
.see  Kennicott,  DiaerliUim,  p.  207).  TTia  ancient 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  bv  Jeomo  (Qu,  //rfr.  on  2 
and  1  Cbron'.  iii,  6)  ia  that  the  two  Eliama 
are  the  aame  person.    An  argnmenthas  been  founded 
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on  tbU  to  ucMiiit  for  the  hiwtili^  of  AUtbopfaal  to  i 
king  David,  h  li*ving  dtobaaond  big  faouae  ind  caUMd 
the  death  of  hit  •OD-in-Uw  (Blunt,  Coiiuidaiai,  pt.  ti, 
s).  But  be  would  periupt  hiv*  rathat  been  proud  of 
this  ■lllnncc  with  royalty.    B.C.  1046. 

Sliad'uian  [muif  ESaoni'iu]  (E\iemvias,Vv\g. 
Moubilhiat,  tncludlDg  the  precedlnK  ium«),  >  Km  of 
Zsnias  of  Pohath-Moab,  leader  of  two  handred  exiles 
from  Babylon  (1  Erir.  viii,  BI) ;  evidently  the  Eu- 
BOKHAi  (q.  V.)  of  the  HeLi.  lexC  (Ein  viii,  4). 

Bli'aa  CHXi'ai',  in  Hacesbcei,  elnwhere  and  in 
If.T.'HAiac.Viilg.£[;a>,but  in  Cod.  Am  lit.  UtKai), 
the  Grsciied  form  in  wMcb  the  namo  of  Elijah  (q. 
V.)  is  giren  in  the  A.V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  T. 
(Eccliu.  xlviil,  1,4,13;  1  Mace,  ii,  Mj  HatL  xi,  14; 
xvi,  31 ;  xvii,  8,  4, 10, 11, 12 1  Txvii,  17,  49 ;  Hark  vi, 
IS;  vill,  28;  ix,  4,  b,  U,  19,  10;  xv,  8G,  S6;  Luke  i, 
IT;  ir,  25,  26;  Ix,  8,  19,  80,  83,  M;  John  i,  21,  !G; 
Rom.  xL,  Sj  James  v,  IT).  In  Rom.  xi,  2,  the  refer- 
ence ia  not  to  the  prophet,  bnt  to  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
tore  ileaiKoated  by  bis  name,  the  words  being  iv  'HAi'f , 
"in  Eliaa,"  not  as  in  A.V.  "of  Eliai."— Smith,  ».  v. 

Bllaa  Levtta  (properly  EujaH  tht  Ijrrili,  km  of 
AiAer),  one  of  the  greiiCut  Jewiab  acholars  of  mod- 
em times,  was  burn  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Both  the  year  and  the  place  of  his  biTtb 
bare  been  the  subject  of  literary  controversy.  The 
(bnner  point  seems  to  have  been  settled  by  the  learn- 
ed Rossi  (ace  l>elow),  who  showed  that  Eliaa  was  bom 
in  1471  or  1472,  not,  as  Hirt  mninuins,  in  1468,  or,  as 
Nagel  ondertook  to  prove,  in  14TT.  The  second  point 
i*  stilt  ■  point  of  disputa,  both  Italians  and  Gemiana 
being  desirous  to  claim  this  great  writer  for  their 
country.  The  chief  argument  of  the  former  is  that 
Ellas.  In  one  of  hit  works,  speaks  of  Italy  as  "my 
country"  and  Venice  as  "my  city;"  tbe  chief  srga. 
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'Hges  of  saveral  of  his  books,  calls  himiclf  AMenam 
('l>3i:iK),  or  "the  Gennsn,"  and  that,  according  to 
tbe  express  testimony  of  bis  friend  and  pupil,  Sebu- 
lian  UUnster  (q.  v.),  he  was  bom  at  Neostndt,  on  the 
Aich,  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  The  margrave  of 
Nenstadt  expelled  Elias,  togaCbci  with  several  other 
Jews,  from  thst  town.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  lived 
in  several  places  as  teacher  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
especially  (from  1501)  at  J>ad(>a,  wbere  be  lectured  on 
the  Bebnw  xrammar  of  Hoses  Kluichl,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  When  Psduo,  in  1G09,  was  cap- 
tured and  plundered,  Eliaa  lost  all  bit  property  and 
went  to  Venice,  which  city,  in  lolS,  be  again  left  for 
Rome.  There  he  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
fti>m  cardinal  Fgidio  of  Viterbo,  who  even  received 
■  mil?  into  his 
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guage,  who,  in  turn,  made  him  better  acquainted  with 
the  classical  langnagen.  Thrc.ugh  Egidio.  Elias  en- 
tered into  Intimate  relations  with  a  numl>er  of  other 
cardinals  and  bishops,  who  so  wannly  recommended 
him  that  be  received  an  hnnonble  call  from  king 
F^nfols  I  of  Fnuini,  which  he,  however,  declined. 
When  Rome,  in  1527,  was  pinndered  by  the  troops  of 
Karl  V,  Elias  again  lost  his  whole  property.  He 
aguin  went  to  Venice,  where  be  remained  until  1640, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Panl  Fagius  to  assist 
him  in  the  esUblishment  of  a  new  Hebrew  printing- 
office,  and  in  tbe  publication  of  several  Hebrew  books, 
at  I^nv,  in  Suabla.  He  remained  in  Isnr  nntil  1M7. 
when 'he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  IMS. 
EliHs  rejected  many  of  tbe  Jewish  traditions,  and  al- 
ways spoke  fsrurshly  of  the  Christians;  but  he  ex- 
pressly denied  that  he  liad  secretly  liecome  a  Chris- 
tian, and  srened  that,  "thanks  to  God,  he  was  still 
a  Jew."  He  was  universally  esteemed  both  for  his 
character  and  bis  extraordinary  scholarship ;  only 
some  Esnalicsl  Jews  hsird  him,  as  they  suspected  his 
fidelity  to  Judaism.    His  celebrated  works  on  Hebrew 
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gtamoiar  pncot«d  him  the  anmame  of  ''  the  Grammvi 

nan"  (pTIJ^^an).  His  first  work  wu  a  commentBiT 
on  tbe  TiVr','9  (.HoM'iiat'),  or  grammar  of  the  rabbi  H<» 
ses  Kinicbi,  urst  published  by  a  certain  Benjamin  who 
had  stolen  the  HH,  (at  Pesuro,  l&US;  frequently  n- 
printed.  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Sebastian  Utln- 
ster,  Basel,  Ibil,  Iblil ;  and  another  by  L'Emperear, 
Leyd.  ItiSl).  Tbia  it  a  dlHerent  work  fhnn  his  scholia 
on  Kimchi'B  i^S'l  nro  (/WAucA  Dtb-irag),  or  brief 
grammatical  introduction,  the  text  of  which  had  ap. 
peared  at  Naples  in  1493,  and  LeviU'*  scholia  on  it  at 
Pesaim  in  1507,  and  later  editions.  At  Rome  he  com- 
posed  a  gi»mmar  entitled  linsH  C*ot-Sac*«r,  Rome, 
1B18),  and  a  work  on  "  Compoiiium"  (n3X*?rTn,  Rome, 
1519),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Irregnlar  words  of  the 
Bible.  Both  works  were  translated  b;  MUnster  (the 
former  first  at  Basel  in  loIB,  and  the  latter  In  1536). 
He  alto  wrote  a  more  extensive  grammatical  treatise 
in  four  porta,  entitled  «n;V!(  -"pni,  "EUjtJt't  S,e. 
rioM"  (Sondno,  mo,  and 'later  elsewhere ;  trans,  by 
HUnsler,  Basel,  1627,  and  Uter).  After  his  return  to 
Venice  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  accents  (D^B  2>:i)  Tib 
Taam  (Ven.  1688,  and  other  eds. ;  likewise  ttanilatcd 
by  MUnster,  Basel,  1539),  and,  tbe  most  celelnted  of 
all  his  works,  a  critical  l-ook  on  the  Biblical  text  sod 
itKiiathon(p-^^0'an  ryn-Si.ilasontli  lian.Maiorai 
(Venice,  1538. 154G ;  Basel,  ]'5ii9  [with  a  Latin  tumma- 
rv  of  the  work  by  UUnster ;  Sulzbach,  1769  and  1>T1]). 
fhis  work,  remarkable  alike  for  literary  merit,  i.1. 
though  it  anticipated  tbe  judgments  of  the  highest 
modem  criticism  on  the  questions  of  which  it  treMs, 
and  although  It  was.  In  fact,  the  fatber  of  the  great 
Buxtiirf  and  Cappel  controversr.  which  raged  round 
the  Bebrew  Scrljiures  for  more  than  a  hundred  feaia 
fttter  Lerite's  death,  had,  until  recently,  never  been  act- 
ually translated  either  into  Latin  or  any  modem  lan- 
guage. Nagel  translated  Into  Latin  the  three  intro- 
ductions (Alldorf,  1757-1771)  ;  and  theni  Is  a  so-called 
German  ttinslatian  of  Levila's  book,  published  at 
Halle  In  1772,  and  commonly  known  as  Semler't. 
But  Srmler  wss  not  really,  as  indeed  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be,  the  translator  of  Levlta.  The  iranslatloD, 
such  as  it  was,  was  executed  l>y  a  young  Jcwith  con. 
vert  to  Christianity  of  the  ni.me  of  Meyer,  and  aU 
that  Semler  did  was  to  supervise  and  annotate  the  Ger> 
man  rendering.  Alter  all,  the  work  was  full  of  error*, 
and  mony  valuable  passages  of  the  original  are  alto- 
gether omitted.  A  complete  and  very  carefully  eio. 
cuted  translation  into  English,  together  with  a  crillcBl 
edition  of  the  ori^inst,  was  in  18(^7  published  by  l>r. 
Ginsburg  (7»c  Ma-rrrth  ka-M'.torflk  of  Kliat  Ltfi. 
ta,  in  I/tbrtiB,  tciili  an  EngluA  Tiavtlaliim  and  fjplam- 
alOTT/  \oirt,  London,  18^7).  Among  the  works  com- 
I^led  by  him  at  Isny  is  a  Cbaldaic-Rahbinical  Diction- 
arj'  C,??'?'f '?'  if'Avgeman,  Isny,  1S41 ;  Ven.  I.'i60). 
Elias  also  prepared  a  German  tiantlation  of  the  Psslmu 
(Ven.  1M5),  and  was,  according  to  SBl>lal,  the  author 
of  a  Hebrew-German  novel,  Bala.  A  full  lUt  of  these 
and'  other  works  of  Elias,  with  their  edition^  transU. 
tinns,  etc.,  also  bililiograpbletl  treatises  on  them  and 
their  author,  may  be  found  in  FOrst'a  Fiblifilkrca  Ju- 
.  daiea.  li,  289  sq.     A  valnalile  biography  of  Elits  is 

1  found  in  Dr.  Gbishnrg's  edition  of  MaioretJi  horn-Ma. 
,  soretj,  cited  above;  see  also  Heriog,  Reai-Eucj/U.  ill, 
[758;  Hoefer,A'«it.«iJS.CAi.xv,B10;BoB6l,Dii»o«». 

rio  ttifico  rlegli  Aulnri  Ebra  (Gennsn  transl.  [Hilt. 
naadBdnrrtueh  dn-  j'Srf.  ScKrifUlMr']  by  Dr.  Ham- 
\Kt\!f>r^  l.eipx.  18.'!9);  Ilirt,  OnnUal.  and  Ertgil.  Bih. 
linlhrk.  pt.  vii,  Jena,  1T5S ;  Wollil  BMaUitea  BAttra, 
Hamburg,  1T16,  i,  168.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bli'Bsaph(Heb.£fyasopA',q&;Vtt,whDmC«rfta« 
rMrd;  Sept.  B^iirn^),  the  name  of  m  Israelites  •! 
the  time  of  tbe  Exode. 


les:. 

a.  Sun  of  Lael,  and  cbief  of  the  rimily  of  the  Ger> 
■hrniU  LeritM  (Num.  iii,  24).      U.C.  1657. 

BU'athib  (Heb.  Elgiuhib',  5''0;^M,  whom  God 
■arotsre,-  Sept.  'tA<aaifiin;  'BX^jii,  ■EXmeiiS. 
'&ui»ti0,  etc. ;  Josepbtu  'EKiAaiSac ;  Vulg.  Oiatab, 
ESaiSi},  ■  comnion  Dime  of  larulile*,  etpeclally  at 
ttH  Liter  period  of  the  O.-T.  biitorj. 

1.  A  piieat  ID  the  time  of  king  Devid ;  bead  af  the 
dMentli  "count"  id  the  otder  at  the  "govenion" 
(C^^  of  the  WDCtury  (1  Chroa.  xziv,lX),     B.C. 

2.  A  Levitiol  einier  who  repodiited  hia  Gentile 
wife  after  the  exile  (Eira  x,  !4).     B.C.  468. 

3.  Ad  bnelite  of  the  lioeai^  of  2«Kd,  whodid  the 
■UN  (Eir«  X,  il).     B.C.  458. 

4.  Ad  lerulite  of  t)ie  lineage  of  Bani,  who  did  the 
WM  (Ein>  1, 86).     B.C.  468. 

5.  Tbehigb-prieetufthe  JewaiD  thetima  ofNehe- 
oiah  (Keh.  iii,Z8).  B.C.44G.  With  the  uaisUnce 
ef  hli  feUow^riettf ,  he  rebuilt  the  eaatem  cit;  wall 
■yunbigthe  Temple  (Keh.  iil,  1).     Hi*  own  exUn- 

i^,  probably  OD  the  ridge  Opbet  (Neb.  111,2(1,31).  Sco 
Jdduum.  Hiuhib  wm  in  gome  way  allied  (si^? 
=Bear)  to  Tobleh  the  Ammpnite,  for  whom  he  had 
pnpared  aD  Btit«.Toani  in  the  Templr,  a  deaecration 
whicheicHedtheiUDUs  Indignation  of  Neheniiah(Neh. 
xiii,4,7).  OneafthegnndiioniorElituhilihadaliH) 
nurifd  the  daOKhter  of  Sanhallat  the  Horonlta  (xiil, 
IS).  Then  aeeniB  no  reaaon  to  diiuht  that  the  »ino 
Eliaihib  la  referred  to  in  Ezra  x,  6,  ax  the  father  of 
JebDao,  who  occnpied  an  apartment  In  the  Temple 
(eamp.  Joaephna,  Ant.  li,  b.  4).  He  U  evidently  the 
■DM  with  the  ton  of  Juiakim  and  ftther  of  Joiada 
(jMCphaa,  "Judas,'Mii<.xl,T,l),ln  tbe  auccewion  of 
Ugh-priesta  (Neh.  xli.  l'\  22).     See  Hioh-priest. 

£.  A  aon  of  Elioeaai,  and  member  of  the  laUwt  fam- 
D«  sflhe  lineage  of  Zcrulibaliel.  mentioned  in  the  Old 
TW.  (1  ChroD.  iii,  34).     B.C.  40«. 

BU'aaib  C^XuiaiM)-  the  Gmiud  form  (I  E>dr. 
ii,  1)  of  the  name  of  the  higb-prieet  Eliashib  (q.  v.). 

BU'amla  ('EXianc  r-  r-  'EXi'ivHt).  a  name  given 
(Ibdr.  in,  S4)as  that  ofoneof  lbe"aiin>afHaanl" 
iha  diiotiMd  their  Oentile  wivea  after  the  captiTity, 
a*d  coiTeepandiog  in  position  to  UATTmiAi  (q.  v.)  of 
■be  Heh.  liat  (Em  x,  38)  i  but  probably  a  merely  er- 
MMest  repetition  of  Ekabidos  (q.  v)  preceding  in  the 

BU'ttthall  (Beb.  aia'Ikak,  nnK''VK.  1  Cbnin. 
III.  4,  at  ESff'tiai,  nn;;^K.  ver.  27,  to'  whom  Goa 
nO  mme  ;  Sept.  'Ouaia'vl  r.  'BXuid,  Valg.  tVaflHi). 
Ibe  eighth  named  of  the  fourteen  aona  of  the  Levite 
BmiiB,  and  ■  Qnuiciao  in  the  Temple  In  the  time  of 
kiog  Datid  (1  ChroD.  ixv,  4),  who,  wlUi  twelve  of  hia 
■nu  aid  bretbreo,  bad  the  twentieth  divieinn  nf  the 
Tm^Fwrvice  (ixv,  27).  B.C.  1013.  In  Jeromp> 
Qmt.  tfrftr.  on  Tor.  27,  the  name  ii  iiiven  ai"  A"«-iiii, 
•ad  fiplilned  accordingly:  but  not  ao  in  the  Vnlgate. 

BUbeil*.     See  Elvida. 

SU'dad  (Hebrew  Elida-f,  TJ-btt,  whom  God  tot 
Jieaf;  Sept.  ■a.^6l,  Vulg.  hidad),  the  son  of  Chlalon, 
Bd  phylaich  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  com- 
ato-iMHT*  appointed  to  portion  out  the  promited  land 
ODig  the  tribet  (Nnm.  xxxi  r.  21).      B.C.  1619. 

Ellal  (Heb.  fSfT,  ^X-'^K,  to  whom  God  n  migU). 

1  (Sept  KkiiiX.)  A  valiant  phylarch  of  the  tribe 
If  Hiuueb  raat  (1  Cbron.  v.  24).     B.C.  peat  IfilS. 

2.  (Sept.  BXiiiX.)  Son  of  Toab  and  btber  of  Jent. 
km,  uKeeton  of  Henun  the  einKcr  and  Lerita  (1 
ClinE.vi,34);  probably  identical  with  the  £uab  of  1 
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ChroD.  vl,84,  udlheEuHDofl  3am.  1,1.    B.C.elr 
1250.     Sea  Samdei- 

3.  (Sept.  'EXutXi.)  Oneoftfaedeacendantiof  Shim 
hi,  and  head  of  a  Benjamile  family  Id  Jeroaalem  (1 
Cbron.  vUi,  20).     B.C.  between  1812  and  &88. 

4.  (Sept.  'eXfijX.)  One  of  the  deacendanta  of  Sha- 
ehak,  andiikewiee  head  of  a  Benjamite  family  at  Jeni- 
lalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  22).     B.C.  eod. 

5.  (Sept.  'SAi^X  V.  r.  'BXi<i^.)  The  aeventfa  of  th* 
Gadite  heroes  who  joioed  David  in  bis  stronghold  in 
the  witdcnieiis  (1  Cbron.  xil,  11),  possibly  the  same 
with  No.  G  or  7.     B.a  1061. 

6.  (Sept.  'EXiijX  V.  r.  ItXiqX.)  A  HshaDile  (q.  v), 
and  one  of  David's  distinguiahed  warrion  (1  Chron. 
xi,  4B).     B.C.  1046. 

7.  (Sept.  'AXiijX  v.  r.  HoXiiiX.)  Another  of  David's 
diitinguisbed  warriora  (1  Cbron.  li,  47).     B.C.  eod. 

8.  (Sept.  eXiqX.)  Chief  of  the  80  Hebronile  Lo- 
vitea  assembled  by  David  to  aadst  in  brinicing  the  ark 
to  Jerusalem  (I  Cbron.  XV,  9,11).'    B.C.  IMS. 

9.  (SepL  BXi^X.)  One  ottbe  Levttea  appointed  by 
Hezekiah  to  have  charge  of  the  offerings  for  the  Tem- 
ple services  (2  Cbron.  xxxi,  18).     B.C.  726. 

HWi'aad  (Beb.  Elityna^',  'Z'S'^X,  perh.  contract 
ed  for  Elioinai  [q.  v.]  i  Sept.  EKiii^vat  v.  r.  'BXiv 
vot,  Vulg.  EUoenai),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi  Ben- 
jamile heads  of  fltmiliee  resident  at  Jeroaalem  (1  Chiun. 
viil,  20).     B.C.  between  1818  and  568. 

BUB'ser  (Heb.  id.  i.f^''^K,  God  is  bis  Ac^  a  mod. 
ideation  of  the  name  Btaiar  [see  Lazards];  Sept. 
■GX.f;(p  and  ■£>.,K(p,  N.  T.  'EXtilfp),  the  name  ol 
eleven  men. 

1.  "ELiEZtn  or  DaxAHCDB,"  mentioned  in  Gen. 
XV,  9,  S,  apparently  aa  a  honse-iiom  domestic  [see 
SL.Ava]  and  steward  of  Abraham,  and  hence  likely,  in 
tbe  absence  of  direct  issue,  to  become  the  patriarch'a 
heir.  B.C.  2088.  Tbe  ScpL  inUrprets  the  terms 
thus  ;  "  But  the  son  of  Moaek,  my  honae-bora  maid,  is 
this  Holieaer  nf  DamaacDS."  It  appeared  even  thus 
early  that  th:  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the  name 
of  Elieier  occurs  is  one  of  some  diSculty.  Abraham, 
being  promiaed  a  son,  says,  "  I  go  childless,  and  the 
steward  of  my  houae  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus  (X'tl 
■^TS^Vk  pi^O?,  he  o/DamavM,  Elitur)  .  .  .  Behold, 
to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed:  and.  lo,  one  bom  in 

mon  notion  is  lliat  Elieier  waa  Abraham's  bouse-bnm 
slnte,  adopted  aa  bis  heir,  and  meanwhile  bis  chief 
and  confidential  servant,  and  the  aame  who  was  aller- 
warda  sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife  for  laaae 
'  (q.  v.).  This  last  point  wo  may  dismiss  with  tbe  re- 
I  mark  that  there  is  not  tbe  ioast  evidence  that  "tbe 
elder  servant  of  his  hoiLie*'  (Gen.  xxiv,  2\  whom 
j  Abraham  charged  with  this  mission,  was  the  same  as 
I  Eliaier.  Tbe  obvious  meaning  is  that  Ellezer  was 
I  imm  in  Damascus,  and  bow  is  this  compatible  with 
the  notion  of  hia  being  Abraham's  house-bom  slave, 
aeeing  that  Abraham's  honsebold  never  was  at  Damas- 
cus P  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  tradition,  quoted  by 
.Toeephus  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (Ant.  i,  7,  4), 
that  Abraham  "reifcned  in  Damascus;"  but  the  tradi- 
tion was  probably  founded  oo  this  very  passage,  and 
has  no  claim  on  our  belief.  Tbe  Mobammedani  call 
him  nnmrthnl;  or  Damascennis,  and  believe  him  to 
been  a  bbck  slave  given  to  Abraham  by  Niirirod, 


t  th*  time  when 


1,  by  virt 


»  (Ur), 


God.  walking  out  of  tho  midst  of  the  Hami 
into  which  hebadiieen  cast  by  hia  orders.  See  Ahra- 
HAK.  The  expression,  '■  the  steward  of  mine  houae," 
in  ver,  3,  ^ri*3  pui'O  '3  (noU  the  alliteration  between 
the  obscure    term   mtihtk   and   Davimntk),  titfrslly 

i.  e.  one  who  ibaii  possess  my  bonae,  mV  property, 
after  my  death,  and  is  therefore  exactly  the  same  as 
the  phiiue  in  tbe  nest  verse,  "the  son  of  my  hoose 
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(^I1"B"a,  panphraied  by  "one  born  in  minehooie") 
u  mine  lieir."  Thi«  removes  every  oLjection  to  EHe- 
zer>  living  of  DamBUDS,  and  enable*  ua  to  dinpenae 
with  ibe  tradition;  for  it  is  no  longer  necesun-  tamp- 
poM  th>t  Eliezer  vrsa  a  boiiae-born  eUve,  or  ■  aervsnt 
at  all,  ind  Isavei  it  more  probable  tbat  be  va«  some 
near  icUtive  vhom  Abraham  regarded  as  his  beir^t- 

wus  present  in  AbiabaDi's  camp  at  all ;  and  we,  of 
^ursfh,  cannot  know  in  what  degree  he  atood  relateil 
io  AbruhBiD.or  under  what  circumatincea  be  was  bom 
at,  ur  belonged  to  Dnmascua.  It  la  poulble  tbat  hp 
lived  tliere  at  the  vorj-  time  when  Abraham  thas  ipokc 
•C  him,  anil  that  he  ia  bence  cMled  "Elleier  of  Da- 
mascus." This  view  reuwvesanother difficulty,  which 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  Abraham  speaka  of 

borhood,  and  had  uotil  lately  been  the  companion  of 
his  wanderings,  if  Eliezer  wu  Abraham's  servant, 
H  might  well  occaaioD  surprise  tbat  be  should  speak 
of  him  and  not  of  Lot  as  his  heir;  but  this  surprise 
ceaaes  when  we  regard  Eliezer  aa  also  a  relative,  and 
it  so,  n  nearer  reUtivo  thon  Lot,  alllioogh  not,  like 
Lot,  the  compankin  of  hia  joumeyi.  Some  have  aup- 
poscil  that  I.ot  and  Elieier  were.  In  fact,  the  same  pei^ 
son ;  and  Ihie  would  bo  an  encellent  explanation  if 
the  Scriptures  afforded  foffident  grounda  for  it.  (Sec 
Geienius,  Tiei.  BA.  a.  v.  pDp ;  Rosenmliller,  on  Gen. 
zv;  Knobel,  Comntal.  in  loc.) 

2.  A  son  of  Becber,  and  graiHtson  of  Bet>]amin  (1 
Chron.  vii,  8).      B.K.  post  1846. 

3.  (Josephua  'EWiZapet,  Aitt.  11, 1.1,  1,)  The  sec 
ood  of  the  two  sons  of  Moses  and  Zipporub,  bora  dur- 
ing the  exile  in  Mhlian,  to  whom  hia  father  gave  this 
name,  "  because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my  fathers  waa 
my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  tho  sword  of  Pha- 
raoh" (Exod.  xviii.  4;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  15, 17).  B.C. 
dr.  1690.  He  remuined  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gersbom,  in  the  cate  of  .lethro  hie  grandfather,  when 
Musea  returned  to  Egypt  (Exod.  iv,  ]8),  she  having 
been  sent  back  lo  her  father  by  Mosea  (Exod.  xvill, 
!),  though  ahe  set  off  lo  accompany  him,  and  went 
put  of  the  way  with  him.  Jcthro  brought  back  Zip- 
poiah  and  her  two  sons  to  Hosea  in  the  wildemesr, 
after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  tho  Israelites  from 
Egypt  (xviii).  Elieier  bad  one  aon,  Rehahiah,  from 
whom  sprang  a  numcroua  posteritv  (1  Chron,  xxiii, 
17;  xxvi,  lo,  26).  Shelomith,  In  the  reitn"  of  Saul 
and  David  (ver.  SB),  who  bad  the  care  of  all  the  treas- 
nres  of  things  dedicated  tn  God,  was  descended  ft-om 
Eliezer  In  the  6th  (teneratlon,  if  the  ^'enealogy  in  I 
Chron.  xxvi,  3B,  ia  complete. 

4.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  trumpet*  liefore 
the  ark  when  It  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV,  24).     B.C.  IMS. 

3.  .Son  of  Zlchri,  and  chief  of  the  Reuhenites  under 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvli,  16).      B.C.  ante  IfllS. 

6.  A  prophet  (son  of  Dodavih  of  Mareshah),  who 
Ibrelnid  to  Jchoshaphat  (if.  v.)  that  the  merchant  ileet 
which  he  fitted  out  in  p»nner?hip  with  Ahaiiah  should 
be  wrecked,  and  thus  prevented  from  mIIIur  to  Tar. 
shish  (2  Chron.  xx,  87).      B.C.  895. 

7.  Son  of.lnrim,  and  father  of  Joseb,  of  the  private 
lineage  ofDividpriortoSalaChiel  (Luke lii,!9).  B.C. 
intcSSS. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefa  of  the  Jews  during  the  eiile, 
sent  by  Ezra,  with  others  fnim  Ahava,  to  Caaiphia,  to 
Induce  some  Invite*  and  Nethinim  to  join  the  party 
returning  to  Jcmsmlem  (Ezra  viii,  16).     B.C.  4S9. 

9.  One  of  tl>e  priest*  (of  the  kindred  of  Jeshaa)  who 
divorced  hi*  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x.  18). 
B.C.  450. 

10.  ALcvitowhodidthceome(Ezrax,?3).  aC. 
4i». 


12         ELIEZ£R  BENNATHAX 

ElleaeTben-Bllaa  AaehenRxi  (1.  t.  tm  ijfEB 
jail,  the  German),  a  distinguished  Rabbi,  was  liorn 
about  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  and  pr»qtir.Td 
medicine  at  Cremona.  Obliged  to  leave  tbat  town,  be 
went  to  Conatantinople,  and  waa  Intmsted  with  the 
care  of  the  aynagogue  at  Naxos,  in  the  Archipelago. 
Finally  he  went  to  Poland,  and  was  made  chief  RabU 
of  the  eynagOKUe  at  Poaen.  Hb  coreligionist*  regard 
him  aa  one  of  the  tnoat  learned  men  of  the  IGth  ccn- 
tuTV.  He  died  at  Cracow  in  IbSG.  Be  published 
"P^  tjO-i^  (Crimona,  1S76,  and  often),  ■  commentary 
on  Eather;— ^^  nb;Q  {Wori  o/JdumaA),  in  whkh 
he  describee  the  hbtorical  events  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Venice,  1588;  Cracow,  1584,  and  later),  and  one  or 
■  works, — Hoefer,  tian.  fiiV^.  GMr. 


mieser  bon-Hyrkanoa,  snrnamed  the  Great, 
was  lioio  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  centnr^-.      He 

wa*  of  a  good  family,  but  his  early  edncation  waa  very 
mncb  neglected,  and  at  the  age  of  28,  urged  by  an 
awakened  impulse  after  knowledge,  he  left  his  father's 
house  and  became  a  disciple  of  .locbanan  l>en-Zachai. 
Eliezer  soon  repaired  his  deflcienciea,  and  became  one 
<.f  the  distingnished  Rabbins  of  his  age.  Profound  In 
the  Cabala  (q.  v.),  be  made  many  practtcal  arqnisi- 


csl  s< 


e  than 


gist  of  the  school.  During  the  controversies  Iwtween 
Gamaliel  (q.  v.)  and  the  rival  doctors  at  Jamnia,  be 
founded  a  school  at  l.ydda,  where  his  teaching  appears 
to  have  assumed  so  mystical  a  character  as  to  involve 
him  in  difficulties  with  the  rabbinical  authorities.  The 
Karaites  regarded  Dieier  as  one  of  the  defender*  of 
their  doctrines.  Be  died  about  T3  A.D.,  at  Ciesarea, 
in  Palestine.  His  principal  work  is  Hrln  R.  Birterii 
(edit.  Princ.  Heiiraice.Venet.  15M,  4to),  translated  inta 
Latin  with  notes  by  Vorstiue  (Leyd.  1644, 4to),  ed.  by 
Abr.  Aaron  Broda,  with  a  Hel>.  commentary  (Wilna, 
183fl,  4to),  and  oRen  republisiied.  See  Eorailka  d,r 
R.  tSiHT,  by  Uop.  Zunt  (Berlin,  1832),  a  eriticBl  ac- 
count of  the  worit  and  its  author.  He  is  regarded  also 
as  the  author  of  Orco/hchafHit  <  T^  Wag  ''fLif-).  which 
has  been  often  reprinted.— Hoefer,  A'wc.  Biogr.  GmJr. 
XV,  8S5-B  i  Etheridge,  Inlntd.  la  H^,  LilrrattBe,  p.  60 
sq.;  GrkBe,J%n. /..I'tCr&^raci.  i,  ]10Bs4.<J.H.W.) 

BUeK«r  ben-Jxidali  (pomrtimes  called  Et.easak 
Garwiza,  but  apparently  without  good  reason),  of 
Wnrms,  the  son  of  Kal(1n^mos  of  Mentz,  was  one  of 
the  most  dintingulshed  Rabliina  of  the  13th  centurv- 
He  wa*  a  pupil  of  Juduh  the  Saint,  snd  died  in  I2.';S. 
He  wrote  thirty  works,  of  »  bich  only  a  few  have  been 
printed.  The  principal  ones  are ;  Yortli  Chab.iia  ny^i 
O^Xan,  "he  will  inhtrnct  sinners")  a  liturgical  and 
ascetic  formulary  (Venice,  1589,  8vii,  and  often): — 
r*y»  ia-IUtarh  {npnn  li-,  "wine  of  tpleery").  a 
eabalistie  commentary  on  Canticles  and  Rnth  (Lnl> 
lin,  1608,  4ti>):—S'pifr  /tJtiaei  (n^H  "itD,  "splcrd 
book"),  on  the  fear  of  God  and  repentance  (Fano, 
1505,  fol.,  and  often  aince): — ni*^B,  etc.,  a  commen- 
lary  on  the  cobjiliatlc  bonk  J'ic>>7i(Uanlna,  1562,  ttp, 
and  since): — B'^sV,  etc,  a  cabalistic  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch  (extracts  in  Azulai's  CCIIp  >m, 
Leghorn,  IBOO) :— HJJ'?  ''TO,  on  angelologj-  (lb  part, 
Amsl.  ITOl,  4to).  Several  of  bis  works  in  US.  are  at 
the  BiiliolhiqBe  dt  COralmrt  at  Paris.— Hoefer,  A™p, 
Bingr.  Gfnrr.  xv,  (126-7;  GrAsse,  Allgrvi.  LiterargrmA. 
iii,  521;  Fllrst,  BibSolirca  Jitdaiai,  i,  228.  (J.  H.  Vf.) 

BllAier  ben-HatbaB.  sometimes  also  anmatned 
Melz,  from  his  native  place,  was  a  contemporarj-  of 
Rashi,  and  eminent  in  the  cabalistic  -cience.  Hia 
renown  ia  {.rrcatly  due  to  a  work  on  Tslmudlcsl  law 
which  be  oiDipoaed  in  1162,  ander  the  Utie  it^n  -J^^ 
(ifon'  -fMp\  printed  »t  Prague  in  1610.  the  Rat 
bins  Jachia  and  Wolf  aicrilT  lo  hira  also  the  aulbor- 
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k,  bnt  RoMl  (McrU  thit  EH- 1 

ua  of  Spun  wu  tha  n«l  author  of  that  work.  It  | 
(f|wutb>b«  ddIj' uiotber  title  of  the  prec«rtiag  woTk.  j 
BcwnMaboB'l^'l  "^CB  (CoDstaDtinapls.lGSO,  iind  ! 
iHtr)  and  ^StSn  ^^K'Q  (Cmnona,  16M,  aod  later); 
MhtiUtiTiKtothcJfiHishritaal. — BnefcT,  A'«c.  Bto;. 
GMr.  IT,  826 :  Oriue.  AUgtm.  LberSrgrMck.  lii,  60!. 

EUgliu.  Biol,  or  Blo^BiuB  (St.),  bishop  of  No- 
TCB,  onf  of  tin  molt  emineot  namu  in  the  Hclealasd- 
ai  hiitorr  of  France,  waa  bom  at  Cadillap,  near  Li- 
nogee,  in  or  tborti]'  before  the  j'sar  688.  Be  learned 
I)k  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  becsmo  the  moit  ikilful 
utirtoflbeday,  eipecially  in  omamonts  for  churches 
ud  Isinha.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Clotaire  II, 
aid  itood  high  at  hii  court.  While  working  at  bia 
m,  be  always  bad  an  open  Bible  before  him.  He 
dcToted  hb  gain*  to  worka  of  piety,  especially  to  the 
Rdcmption  of  tlavea  from  captivity,  sometimea  emin- 
cipatiDK  a  bandred  at  one  time.  Aa  a  layman,  he  io- 
Hnicted  the  commoD  people  constantly.  Digobert, 
the  MO  and  iu«e»nr  of  Clotaire,  made  him  hia  Ireaa- 
arer,  and  employed  him  for  important  miaaloni,  in 
wbich  be  waa  aliraya  sacceuTul.  Thoi  be  brought 
thout  a  treatv  of  peace  between  Dagnbert  and  Judica- 
hni,  duke  of  Dtittany.  Ellgiua  availed  himself  of  bta 
Induence  with  tha  weak  and  licealioaa  Dagotrart  to 
Dhtain  Urge  donations,  which  be  used  for  the  esUb- 
lisboient  of  cburcbea.  munasterias,  and  bospitala.  In 
Sfi,  two  yeara  after  the  death  of  Dagoliett,  the  major- 
doiDO  Herchenoald,  who  waa  regent  during  the  minor- 
itT  sfClodvig  II,  ia  order  to  get  rid  of  the  influence 
of  Eligini,  appointed  him  bishop  of  Noyon.  In  ttii> 
o4Bce  he  waa  in  labors  abundant  for  eigbl4>en  years, 
pruchiog,  taking  miuloniiry  taura,  and  foundin); 
cfcurches  and  moniiterlee.  Eligius  aeems  tn  have 
tiecn  a  tboronghly  converted  man,  and  hia  life  is  In- 
dnd  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  Eligius,  togvther  with 
fail  IViend  Audoenus  (SL  Onen),  arch  bishop  of  Rbeima, 
bad  a  predominating  inSuence  upon  the  cburchea  of 
Gaol;  and  although  most  of  the  bisbopa  disliked  the 
rigor  and  acTerity  of  Eligius,  they  yielded  to  hts  aaal 
aad  anthorily.  Thus,  in  6(4,  at  a  synod  of  Chalona 
tor  Stone,  rery  itrict  rules  were  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and  abbots;  and  tbe  metropolitan 
TbeadDsini  of  Aries,  who  had  violated  many  Cbnrch 
Un,  waa  soapended  from  his  office.  When  bishop 
Hartin  of  Rome,  In  the  Honothelilic  eontroveisy,  was 
Infawned  and  ealled  by  the  emperor,  the  majority  of 
tba  Gillie  bishops,  at  a  council  held  in  Orleans,  under 
tbe  leadership  of  Eligius  and  Audoenus,  declared  for 
dw  pope  snd  agiinat  the  HonothelUea,  who  were  crU' 
fij  persrcntfd.  After  tbe  death  of  Clndvig  11  and 
UitriiHiajld,  EUgioa  wia  rsealled  by  the  queen  dow- 
igR  Bathilde  to  the  court,  where  he  remained  until 
■bortlr  before  his  death.  He  died  at  Noyon  Nov. 
68  (or  659),  and  the  people  soon  after  i)egan  to  ve 
ate  him  as  a  saint.  His  life  ( I  Vfo  5.  f/b^").  written 
br  his  dbviple  Andocnua  (SL  Ouen),  will  Iw  found  in 
D'Acher>'.  Spiciirgiam,  ii.  76  1J3,  and  In  Migne,  Pi 
tnL  LaHm.  l:cxxlii,  474.  The  extracts  from  sermon 
ef  Eligius  which  are  included  In  this  biography  ai 
tlnoat  Terlully  taken  from  the  sermons  of  Casarit 
■/Arias.  In  its  present  form  this  work  is  undoub 
tdly  of  a  later  origin.  Sixteen  hnmilies  are  given  I 
hiB  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair.  lii,  300 ;  also  in  Mlgne,  Pain 
Latim.  Uxxvii,  G95;  l>nt  their  genuinrness  Is  quei 
lioiHd.  A  letter  thnn  Eligius  to  bishop  Deslderius  o 
Ctbon  Is  givin  In  Canisii  AmUqait.  I,tctk».  rd.  Bas- 
isgr,  torn.  i.  snd  in  Higne,  Ixixvii.  G&7.  See  Herio 
BraLEmcyUop.  lii,  760 ;  Hoefer,  Xaur.  Biog.  Grntr.  x 
Ki;  NeBnder,C*.//u(.lii,*l,42;  Neander,  £.>!( 
Dart  Plara ;  Mosbeim,  Ck.  Bi$t.  bk.  li,  cb.  vil,  pU  li, 
th.  ii,  n.  S4, 

Elllu>e'll«l  (Heb.  FSgAiOiinan',   TJ-n-bst, 
mnf  JalamA  are  mg  tfrf).  the  name  of  two  men.     See 
tin  ItuoENAi  and  Eudai, 


13  ELIHU 

1,  (Sept.  'BXuH)val  r.  r.  'EXiii>vaI,ynIg.  ERat»ai,) 
The  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Meshelemiab  (q.  r.) 
the  Levite,  of  tha  time  of  David  (J  C'hron.  xxvl,  8, 
where  the  name  is  improperly  Angliciiod  "  Elloenai"). 
aC.  1048-18. 

a.  (Sept.  ■eXioavd  V.  r.  'BXiaka,  Vulg.  Elion>ai.) 
Son  of  Zerahiah  of  the  "  sons  of  Psibatb-Uoab,"  wbo 
returned  with  SCO  males  from  tbe  exile  (Era  viii,  4). 
.C.159. 

ElUio'reph  (Heb.  Etidio'repit,  Trm->3».,  God  Is 

ia  rtcompme ;  Sept.  'E\ixop(0  v.  r.  'E*ap  and  'Ei'a 

■p),  son  of  Shisha,  and  appointed,  with  bis  brother 

Afaiah,  royal  acrilie  C^CiO)  by  Salomon  (I  Kings  Iv, 

B.C,101!. 

BU'htl  (Heb.  ElOa',  StmiVel  [but  abbreviated 

i^N  in  JobxxxU.4;  «xv,  i^l  Cbrou.  nxvi,  7; 

viCl8J,  whose  Cod  is  iTe,  L  e.  Jehovah),  tbe  name 

of  Ave  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'EXiou^.)  One  ot  Job's  friends,  described 
as  "tbe  son  of  Banchel,  a  Buzlle,  of  the  kindred  of 
'  (Job  xxxil,  !).  Tbia  is  usually  understood  to 
imply  that  he  was  descended  from  Bni,  the  son  of 
Abraham's  brother  Msbor,  from  whose  family  the  city 
called  BuE  (Jer.  xxv,  SS)  also  took  Its  rume.  Tbe 
Chaldee  paraphrase  asserts  that  Dihu  waa  a  rela- 
tion of  Abraham.  Etihu's  name  does  not  appear 
among  those  of  tbe  friends  who  csme  In  the  first  in- 
stance to  condole  with  Job,  nor  is  his  presence  Indica- 
ted till  tlie  debate  between  the  afflicted  man  and  hia 
three  friends  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Then, 
finding  there  was  no  answer  to  Job's  last  speech,  he 
cornea  forward  with  considerable  modesty,  which  he 
loses  as  he  proceeds,  to  remark  on  the  debate,  and  to 
deliver  his  own  o;Hnlon  on  the  points  at  issue  (Job 
xxxii,  xxxvii).  B.C.  clr,  2200.  It  appears,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Elihu  introduces  Mmeclf  (Job  .ixxil, 
Et-T),  that  be  waa  much  (he  youngest  of  the  patty; 
and  It  is  evident  that  be  had  been  present  from  the 
commencement  of  tbe  discussion,  to  which  he  had  paid 
very  close  attention.  Tbia  would  suggest  that  tho 
detiate  between  Job  and  his  friends  was  carried  on  In 


the  presence  of  a  deeply- interested  auditory,  among 
whicb  was  tills  Elihu,  wbo  could  not  forlieHT  ftam 
interfering  when  the  controversy  appeared  to  bare 
reached  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  (see  Kitlo'a  DailJ 
Biblt  lUiul.  in  loc.).  He  expresses  bis  desire  to  mod- 
erate between  the  disputants;  and  his  words  alone 
touch  upon,  althoDgh  they  do  not  thoroughly  handle, 
that  idea  of  the  disciplinary  nature  of  suffering,  wbicb 
is  the  key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt;  hut,  aa  in 
tbe  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  la  laid  on  God's  un- 
searchable wisdom,  and  tbe  Implicit  faith  which  be  de- 
mands (see  Velthuysen,  De  Etia  carmine,  Rotterdam, 
n«0  90).  He  does  not  enlarge  on  any  supposable 
wickedness  in  Job  as  having  brought  his  present  dis- 
tresses upon  him,  but  controverts  his  replies,  his  infer- 
ences, and  bis  arguments.  He  observes  on  the  mys. 
terioDs  dispensations  of  Providence,  which  he  insists, 
however  tliey  may  appear  to  mortals,  are  fall  of  wis- 
dom and  mercy;  tliat  the  righteous  have  their  share 
of  prosperity  in  this  life  no  lets  than  tbe  wicked ;  that 
God  is  supreme,  and  that  it  becomes  us  to  acknowl- 
edge and  submit  to  that  anpremacy,  since  "  tbe  Crea- 
tor wisely  rules  the  world  he  made;"  snd  he  diaws 
instances  of  l]enignity  from  tbe  constant  wonders  of 
creation,  of  tbe  seasons,  etc.  His  language  Is  copious 
glowing,  and  sublime ;  snd  it  deserves  notice  that  EU- 
hn  does  not  appear  to  have  offended  God  by  his  senti- 
ments ;  nor  is  any  sacHfica  of  atonement  commanded 
for  him  as  fbr  the  other  tpeskera  in  the  poem.  It  is 
almost  pardonable  that  the  character  of  Elihu  has  been 
thought  flgurative  of  a  personage  interposed  between 
God  and  man— a  mediator— one  speaking  "without 
terrors,"  and  not  dbiposed  to  overcharge  mankind. 
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ecpUbillty  and  preHrrBticni  of  tha  book  ot  Job  (ire  I 
Hodgeii'eSUlK,  Oxford,  ITM).    Sn  Job  (Book  of).   I 

2.  (Sept. 'HXiou.)  SonofTobu,  kDdgnndlktheraf  ! 
Elkuiib,  Sainner*  fatbsr  (1  Sun.  i,  1).  In  tbc  >Ut»- 
menU  or  the  genealogy  of  Simuel  In  1  Chron.  vi  the 
nsmB  Eliel  (q.  v.)  occurs  in  the  ume  poiition — nan 
orToab,  and  father  of  Jeroliam  (vl,  SI  [Heb.  19]) ;  and 
■Iw  Eliab  (vi,  ?7  [Heb.  I2j),  fmber  of  Jerohim,  and 
gTandson  of  Zophai.  The  genenl  opinion  is  that  Eli- 
hn  ia  the  ori^nal  name,  and. the  two  latter  rorma  but 
Copyists'  TarialioDS  of  it. 

3.  (Sept.  'E\iovS  V.  r.  BXi/io^O  On"  of »"  chili- 
archs  of  HanaaHib  who  ^in«d  David  *t  ZikUg  (I 
ChroD.  xli,  10),  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  amiy 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Gil  boa,  and  who  suisted 
him  against  the  marauding  band  C111I>)  of  the  Amale- 
kltei  (cam|>.  1  Sam.  xxx).     B.C.  1053. 

4.  (Sept. 'BAiou.)  One  of  the  eminently  able-bod- 
ied members  of  the  fjmily  of  Obed-edom  (apparently 
a  grandmn  by  Shemaiah),  who  ware  appointed  porten 
0ftheTenipleuaderDjvid(l  Chron.  Kxvl,  T),  B.C. 
1013.  Tonns  are  applied  to  all  these  doorkeopeFB 
which  appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  only 
"strong  men,"  at  in  A.V.,  but  also  flghtJng  men. 
(See  ver.  0,  T,  6, 12,  In  vhich  occur  the  words  S^n  = 
aimy,  and  O^^iaS  — warriors  or  heroes.) 

5.  (9ept.  'EKia^.')  A  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
said  to  be  "of  the  brethren  of  David"  (IChron.  xzvii, 
18),  and  hence  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  bis  old-  ' 
est  brother  Eliab  (1  Sam.  xvl,  6).    B.C.  lOia  or  ant«.  \ 

BU'jah  (Heb.  ESgak',  n^^it,  whose  God  is  JeAoeah, 
2  Kings  1,8,4,8,12;  1  Chron.  Till,  27;  Kzrs  x,  21, 
S6i  Mai.  iv,  5;  elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  form  JM- 
fa'hH,  in;V?i  Sept.  "HXiop  v.  r.  'HXiat;  N.T.'HXi- 
ai-;  Josepbus,'HXi'ai',  ^iK.  viii,  13,  4;  Tnlt{.  Hi'iu), 
the  name  of  several  men  in  the  O.  T.,  L>ut  the  later 
ones  sppsrently  all  namesakes  of  the  famous  prophet. 

1.  *'  Elijah  tub  Tisiibite,"  the  "  Elian"  of  the 

pennnces,  undaunted  courage  and  fiery  leal  —  the 
brilliancy  of  whose  triumphs  —  the  pathos  of  whose 
despondency — the  glory  of  whose  dopartDR.  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  whose  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  —  throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers  in 
the  sacred  storv. 

1.  Origiii.—'ibu  wonder.worklnK  prophet  Is  Intro- 
duced to  onr  notice  like  another  Melcliizedi^k  (Gen.  x, 
4,  IS ;  Heb.  vii,  S),  without  sny  mention  of  his  futher 
or  mother,  or  of  the  beiiinnint;  of  bis  days — as  if  be 
had  dropped  out  of  that  cloudy  chariot  which,  alter 
his  work  was  dons  on  earth,  conveyed  him  back  (o 
heaven.  "Elijah  the  Tishblte,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  is  litenlly  all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his 
parentage  and  locality  (1  Kings  xvii,  1),  The  He- 
brew text  Is  -isis  ■'arinn  "aann  injiit.    The 

third  word  may  be  pointed  (1),  as  in  the  present  Maso- 
retic  text,  to  mean  "from  the  inhnMtant*  of  Gilead," 
or  (2)  "from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,"  which,  with  a  slight 
change  in  form,  is  what  the  Sept.  hss  (r,  Ik  HimtiSu,^). 
The  latter  is  followed  by  Ewald  (/ir.  GutA.  iii,  486, 
oola).  Ljghtfoot  as8ume^  but  without  giving  his  au- 
ihoritv,  that  EliJ:ih  was  from  Jabesh-Gilead.  By  Jo- 
BfphuB  he  Is  sdd  b>  have  come  from  Theshon  —  U 
iroXiwc  hiaiiiiviK  rw  roXnnJrn^oc  x^pat  (Am.  viii, 
18,  S).  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  read  as  Hoililwn, 
a  city  of  the  priests,  and  given  rise  to  the  statement 
of  Eplphsnlus  that  he  was  "of  the  tribe  of  Aaron," 
and  grandson  of  Zadok.  (.See  also  the  Chnm.  Pairh. 
In  FabridUB,  forf. />«m*7..  l".  r.p.l07O,etc.!  andQua- 
trsmius,  ElaciH.  il,  805.)  According  («  Jewish  tradi- 
tion—  grounded  on  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
flery  lenl  of  Iho  two— Elijah  was  ideniical  with  Phi- 
nehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar  thp  priest.  H*  WBS  also  tbc 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in   fira  to  Gideon 
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(Llgbtfoot  on  John  1, 21 ;  Eiienmanger,  i,  C86}.    Arab 

tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Gilhad  (JalAd),  a 

few  miles  north  of  e»-Sall  (Irby,  p.  BB),  and  his  lamt 

near  Damascus  (Miilin,  i,  49u).    The  common  aasnmp- 

tion — perhaps  originating  with  Hiller  (Onom.  p.  947) 

or  Reland  (Pal.  p.  10:16)— is  that  be  was  bom  in  the 

>wn  of  Thisba  (q.  v,),  menlioned  in  Tob.  i,  2.     But, 

Dt  to  insist  on  the  bet  that  this  Tliisbe  was  not  in 

Gilfsd,  but  in  Napbtali,  It  Is  nearly  certain  that  the 

ne  has  no  real  existence  in  that  paisage.  but  arises 

en  a  mistaken  trunslation  of  the  same  Hebrew  word 

ich  is  rendered  "  Inhabitants"  in  1  Kings  xvil,  1. 

See  TiauBiTc. 

2.  Ptrtomd  Aigiearaact. — The  mention  of  Gilead, 
iwever,  Is  the  key-note  to  much  that  is  most  cbarac- 
teriatic  in  the  storj'ofthe  prophet.  Gilead  was  tha 
cauntry  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan — a  conntr; 
of  chase  and  pasture,  of  tent-vtUages  and  mountain* 
castles,  inhabited  by  a  peoplo  not  settled  and  civilliad 
like  those  who  formed  the  communities  of  Ephrain 
and  Judab,  but  of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  e^pneed 


gradual)}'  conforming  more  and  more  to  the  hahits  of 
those  tribes;  makin.'  war  with  tlie  Hagarites.  and 
taking  the  countlcHs  tbnussnds  of  their  callle,  and 
then  dwelling  in  their  stead  (1  Chron.  v,  10, 19-ti>. 
See  Gti.BAD.  With  Elijah  this  Is  seen  at  ever^  turn. 
Of  his  appearance  as  he  "stood  before"  Abab — with 
the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day  characteristic  of 
the  Bedaubis  from  his  native  hills — we  can  perhaps 
realize  something  from  the  touches,  few,  but  strong, 
of  the  narrative.  Of  bis  height  little  is  to  be  inferred 
—that  little  is  In  lavor  of  lis  being  beyond  the  ordl- 
naiy  siic.  His  chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long 
and  thick,  and  hanging  down  his  back,  and  which,  if 
not  belokeninx  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  no  less  remarkable. 
See  Hair.  His  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin  round  hia  loins,  which  he  tightened  whan  about 
:hly  (1  Kings  xvili,  46).     But  in  addition 


nally  « 


"  (q-  v.),  oi 


cape,  of  sheep-skin,  which  bus  supplied  ui 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech.  In  cnis  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face  (1 
Kings  xix,  IB),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
Into  a  kind  of  staff.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  his  face 

of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it,  was  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  great  prophet — an  appearance 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  tliink  was  other  than  on- 
common  even  at  that  time.  The  solitary  life  in  which 
these  external  peculiarities  had  iieon  assumed  had  also 
nurtured  that  fierceness  of  leal  and  that  directness  of 
address  which  so  distini:uished  him.  It  was  in  the 
wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  [srael, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form 
the  suliject  of  hb  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and 
country  of  Israel. 

S.  nUlory. — The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time 
forsaken  almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  Tbe 
worship  of  tbe  calves  had  been  a  departure  tmta  him, 
it  was  a  violation  of  his  command  against  material 
resem t. lances ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
■be  preM^nce  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknowtedgrd, 
and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  institution,  not 
directly  Imported  from  tbe  idolatries  of  any  of  the 
surrounding  countries.  See  Calf.  Ther  were  an- 
nounced by  Jeroboam  as  the  prescrveTs  of  the  nation 
during  the' great  crisis  ofits  existence;  "Behold  (hy 
gods,  O  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land 
of  EijVpt"  (1  Kings  xii,  28).  But  the  case  was  quite 
different  when  Ahab.  not  content  with  the  calf-wor- 
ship— "  08  if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  to  walk  In  the 
sins  of  Jerolioam.  the  son  of  Kebat"  —  married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sldon,  and  introdocod  on  the 
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bM  (iteniin  scale  (JovpfaoB,  Ant,  ix,  6,  G)  ths  Tor- 
Bgn  nligion  of  his  wUe'i  tumiXy,  the  wonhip  of  the 
Ptaaiciu  Bui.  What  thii  wonhip  consiatad  of  ws 
4re  ignonDl — doobtleu  it  wm  of  ■  gay,  •plenilid,  tad 
laUi  chancier,  4iid  therefore  very  oppoula  to  the 
pmre,  Kvere  Hrvice  of  the  Houic  ritaal.  Attached  j 
U  it  uid  lo  the  worahip  of  Atberkh  (A.  V.  "Aihta- 
mth,"  and  "  the  grovei")  were  licentious  and  impure 
lila,  vhich  in  earlier  times  had  lirought  the  beavieit 
jodgments  on  the  DatioD  (Nnmb.  xzv;  Judg.  il,  13, 
U;  iii.  7,  »).  But  the  most  obnoxioos  and  evil  chir- 
acMisIir  of  the  Baal  reliKion  was  that  it  mm  the  *or- 
■hip  of  power,  of  mera  streogtb,  M  opposed  to  that  of 
aUod  of  rijjhteouaneas  and  goodneaa — a  tani^  re1iK~ 
in.  toipoilrd  from  nations  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
kmlcatnj  in  every  page  oftbe  lav,  as  opposed  to  the 
nU^in  of  that  God  who  bad  deliTeredthe  nation  Atim 
the  lsnila)(e  of  Egypt,  bad  "driien  out  the  heathen 
vilh  bis  hand,  and  planted  them  in,"  and  through 
■bom  their  fortfkthtrs  had  "  trodden  down  their  ene- 
nus.  and  dntroyed  those  that  roae  op  against  tliem.'* 
[|  il  IS  a  witniss  against  Uute  two  evils  that  Elijah 
(Nxa  forward.  (B.C.  cir.  907.) 
(I.)  What  we  may  call  the  first  act  In  bia  Ufa  em- 


lii  nsnth*  tor  the  daration  of  the  dronght,  according 
k  the  HalemanU  of  the  New  TeaUment  (Luke  iv,  lb ; 
Jaaus  V.  i;),  and  three  or  four  iDonlhs  more  for  the 
Jotmey  to  Horeb  and  tbo  ntum  to  Gileud  (1  Kings 
iril.  I-iii,  21).  Bia  introduction  is  of  the  most 
Kaitling  description :  he  suddenly  appeam  before 
Abab,  as  with  the  nnreatnined  freedom  of  Eaitem 
BBoner^  be  wonld  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and 
pvclainit  the  vengeance  of  Jehocah  for  the  apostasy 
of  the  itlDg.  This  be  doea  in  the  mmarlcsble  formula 
eiridenlly  cbaracteiisUc  of  himself,  and  adopted  after 
hiadiputure  by  bia  foUower  Elieha— a  formula  which 
■sdwln  everything  at  issue  between  Umaelt  aad  the 
king  — the  name  of  Jehovah— his  being  the  God  of 
Ivxl— the  Living  God — Elijah  being  his  messenger, 
ud  then— the  special  Itasun  of  the  event— that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  natare  shonld  be  beaten  at  hia 
own  weapona.  "As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  liveth, 
babre  whom  I  stand,"  whose  constant  servant  I  am, 
"Ihere  shall  not  be  daw  nor  rain  these  yean,  but 
accMding  to  my  wo:d."  Before,  however,  be  spoke 
thai,  it  would  seem  (bat  he  had  been  waning  thia 
■M  wicked  king  as  lo  the  fatal  consequences  which 
■wt  result  both  to  himself  and  his  people  ftDin  the 
l^oilous  oonrae  be  waa  then  pursuing,  and  this  ma}' 
amuot  for  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  be 
•fnu  bis  commission.  What  immediate  action  fol- 
haed  on  tbb  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Eli- 
H>  bail  to  fly  before  soma  threatened  vengeance,  el- 
Iktrof  the  king,  or  more  probabiy  of  tbo  queen  (comp. 
lii.  1).  Perhaps  it  was  at  (his  juncture  that  Jezebel 
"cut  ..tf  (lie  pnqthets  of  Jehovah"  (1  Kings  xviii,  4). 
Wt  can  imagine  Abati  and  Jeiebel  being  greatly  !n- 
tUKd  against  Elijib  fur  having  fcretold  and  prayed 
IkU  tuch  calamities  might  befall  tbem.  For  somo 
■ine  Ibey  might  attribnte  the  drought  nnder  which 
Ae  nation  suffered  to  natural  causes,  and  not  to  the 
lattrpisitiua  of  the  pro|il>etj  and,  tfaenfore,  however 
tWy  might  deepiie  bim  as  a  vain  enthusbst,  they 
■oald  DM  proceed  immediately  to  punish  him.  When, 
benver,  tbey  saw  the  denunciation  of  Elijah  taking 
•fcct  fir  more  extensively  than  had  been  anticipated, 
Itsy  would  naturally  seek  In  wn-ak  theh-  vengeance 
■poa  bim  as  ths  cwue  of  their  BUlTerlngs.  Bnt  we  do 
Ml  luid  him  taking  one  step  for  his  own  preservation 
tSI  Ibe  God  whom  be  aarved  interposed.  He  was  dl- 
"rtri  lo  the  brook  Cbetltfa,  either  one  of  the  torrents 
■kich  cleave  the  bigh  table-lands  of  his  native  bills. 
«  ni  the  wait  of  Jordan,  more  in  the  neighhorbood 
^  Samsria,  perliaps  (be  present  wady  Kelt.  See 
CtttctTH.  There,  in  the  hollow  oftbe  torrent-bed,  be 
'■naiMd,  supported  in  the  miraculoos  manner  with  I 


wbieb  we  an  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  bim  to  forsake  it.  How  long  be  remained  in 
tbe  Cbeiith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expreasion  is 
simply  "at  the  end  of  days;"  nor  does  Joaspbus  aflbrd 
ns  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of  ingenuity 
has  been  devoted  to  explaining  away  Elijah's  "ra- 
vens." Tbe  Hebrew  word,  B'3^7,  vrebim',  baa  bean 
interpreted  as  "Arabbins,"  as  "merchants,"  as  in- 
habitants of  some  neighboring  town  of  (h-bo  or  Orbi. 
By  others  EI1>h  baa  been  held  to  have  plundered  a 
raven's  nest,  and  this  twice  a  day  regularly  fbr  several 
montbe!     See  Ravkn. 

His  next  refuge,  under  tbo  divine  guidance  (1  Kings 
xvii,  9),  was  at  Zarephatb,  a  Pb<enician  (own  lying 
be(ween  Tvre  and  Sidon,  ccrtalnlv  tbe  la«t  pUce  at 
which  (he 'enemy  of  Baal  would  b^  looked  for.  Tbe 
widow  woman  in  whose  house  be  lived  is  thought, 

shipper,  by  somo  who  take  her  adjuraliun  by  ".teba- 
vah  thy  God"  aa  an  indication.     But  tbe  obvious  cir- 

iuur  (Luke  iv,  SC),  imply  berheatben  character.  Hera 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  tbe  oil  and 
the  meal,  taA  restored  the  son  of  the  widow  to  life  afUr 
his  sudden  dealh.  Tbe  traditional  scene  of  bia  meet- 
ing wllb  tbe  widow  waa  in  a  wood  to  tbe  sontb  oftbe 
(own  (Mislin,  i,  (•32,  who,  however,  does  not  give  bis 
authority).  In  Che  time  of  Jerome  tbo  spot  waa  marked 
by  a  tower  (Jerome,  Ep.  Paulir),  At  a  later  period  a 
church  dedicated  to  (he  prophe(  waa  ercc(ed  over  (he 
house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber  and  bei 
kneading-Crooch  vera  shown  (Anton.  Martyr  and  Pho- 
cix,  in  Keland,  p.  981).  This  church  was  called  ru 
Xfipi'iv  (-4cfa  SancloniTn).  The  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Jerome,  was  that  the  resuscitated  I  oy  waa 
tbe  servant  who  afterwards  accompanied  Elijah,  and 
finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah  (Jerome,  Prr/.  Ic 
Jonali ,-  and  see  Ibe  citations  fhim  the  Talmuda  in  Ei- 
senmenger,ii,726). 

The  drought  continued,  and  at  last  tbe  full  borron 
of  famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  (be  crops,  descended 
on  Samaria.  During  this  time  the  prophet  was  called 
upon  psasively  (o  su^r  God's  will ;  now  he  must  once 
again  ivsnme  the  mora  active  duties  of  life ;  he  mnat 
mske  one  great  poblic  effort  more  to  reclaim  his  coun- 
try tram  apostasy  and  ruin.  According  lo  (he  word 
oftbe  Lord,  he  returned  to  Israel ;  Ahab  woeyet  alive, 
and  unreformed ;  Jeiebel,  his  Impious  consort,  was 
still  mad  upon  her  idols;  in  a  word, tbe  prephel*  of 
Baal  wrre  prophtfging  iitj,  the  priftU  vers  beuring  ntU 
by  Arir  meaiu,  OMrl  tie  people  loeed  lo  taiv  it  so.  Tba 
king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer  bad  divided  between 
them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither 
round  the  springs,  which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of 
central  Palestine,  nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  (he 
mo*(  sbsded  torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  tbe  berb- 
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chief  persons  of  the  realm  could  be  (rusted 
with  (hia  quest  for  life  or  death—"  Ahab  went  one  way 
by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self." It  is  the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  tba 
prophet.  Wishing  not  to  tempt  God  by  going  unnec- 
essarily into  danger,  he  first  presented  himself  to  good 
Obadiah  (1  Kings  xvui,7).  There,  suddenly  planted 
in  his  path,  is  (be  man  whom  he  and  his  maater  have 
been  seeking  tbr  more  than  three  years.  Before  ths 
sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and  that  stem, 
nnliroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could  not  bat  fall  on 
bis  face.  Elijah  requested  bim  to  annoonce  to  Abab 
that  he  had  returned.  Oliadiah,  apparently  slung  by 
the  unkindnesB  of  this  request,  replied,  "  What  hnve  I 
sinned,  that  thou  shouldest  thus  expose  ma  to  Abab's 
rage,  who  will  certunly  slay  me  for  not  apprehending 
thee,  fur  whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  anxioiuly  sought 
In  all  Unds  and  in  confederate  countriei,  tJut  tbey 
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gbould  not  hiTbor  ■  traitor  irhom  he  looks  upon  u  the  ' 
■atltoT  or  the  feniine."  etc.  Monover,  be  would  dsli- 
cbUI;  inDmate  to  Elijah  how  he  had  artualW  Jeopard, 
ed  his  own  life  in  secorinf;  that  of  one  hundred  of  the 
Lord's  prophets,  and  whom  he  bad  fed  at  lila  ovru  ex- 
pense. Satisfied  with  Elijah's  replj'  to  this  touching 
appeal,  vherein  he  lemoved  aJI  bis  (ban  about  the 
Spirit's cunjmtf  him twaj (as 2 EiDgs ii,  11-16 j  Ezek. 
iii,  4;  Acts  vili,  S9),  he  resolve*  to  bt  the  prophet's 
meecenger  to  Ahab.  lnleiiding  to  be  Teveiiged  on 
bin;,  or  Co  inquire  when  rain  might  be  expected,  Abib 
now  came  fuKh  to  meet  Elijah.     He  at  once  charged 

ciute  of  all  Iha  coUniitiGs  whicb  he  and  the  nation 
had  BufTorecl.  But  Elijah  flang  bacli  the  cbarge  upon 
himself,  assigning  the  reul  cause  to  le  bis  own  sin  of 
idolatry.  Regarding,  however,  bis  magiBleTial  posi- 
tion, while  ha  reproved  bis  sin,  he  requests  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  in  summrmlng  an  assembly  to 
Haunt  Cumiel,  that  the  controversy  between  them 
might  be  decided  by  a  direct  miracle  from  heaven 
(comp.  Matt,  xvi,  1).  Whatever  wore  his  secret  mo- 
tives, Ahab  accepted  this  proposal.  As  fire  was  the 
element  over  which  Baal  was  euppuied  to  preside,  the 
prophet  proposes  (wishing  to  give  tfaem  every  advao' 
tage),  that,  two  ijulloclis  being  slain,  and  laid  each 
ujioH  a  distinct  altar,  the  one  for  Baal,  the  other  for  Je- 
bovsh,  whichever  sbould  be  consumed  by  lire  must 
proclaim  whose  the  people  of  Israel  were,  and  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  serve.  The  people  consent  to  this 
propossl.  liecsuae,  it  mav  be,  the}'  were  not  altogether 
ignorant  how  God  had  formerly  answered  liv  fire  (Geo. 
iv,4;  Lev.ix,24i  Judg.v!,!!;  xiii,!!);  1  Chron.  «i, 
!6 1  2  Chron.  vli,  1).  Elijah  will  have  snmmoned  not 
only  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  bnt  also  the  four  hundred 
priesta'of  Baal  belonging  to  Jciebel's  court,  and  the 
four  hundred  and  filly  who  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom.  The  former,  however,  did  not  attend,  be- 
ing, perhap^  glad  to  shelter  themBelvea  under  the  plea 
that  Joieliel  would  not  allow  them  to  do  so.  Why 
Mount  Carmel,  whicb  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chD«en  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ehal  or  Geri- 
cim,  is  not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  It  wise 
to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  distance  from 
Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of  Je- 
hovah (xvtii,  -tD)— ID  ruins,  and  therefore  of  earlier 
erection— we  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient  sanctity 
attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  qnestion  of  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel  which  (brmed  tbe  site 
of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  b«  much  doubt.  See 
Caruei.. 

There  are  f^v  more  sublime  stories  In  history  than 
this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary-  serranC  of  Jeho- 
vah, accompanied  by  his  one  attendant,  with  his  wild 
shagg]-  hair,  his  scsnty  garb,  and  sheepskin  cloak,  but 
with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  the  minutest  reg- 
ularity of  procedure !  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophets 
of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  douhlleaa  in  all  the  splendor  of 
their  vestments  (-2  Kinics  s,  2S),  with  the  wild  din  of 
their  "vain  repetitions"  and  the  maddened  fltr;  of 
their  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  sor- 
roonding  all — Ibew  things  form  a  picture  which  bright- 
ens into  ^sh  distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it. 
Having  reconstructed  an  altar  which  had  once  iietang- 
ed  to  God,  with  twelve  stones — as  if  to  declare  that  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  elioald  again  be  united  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah— and  having  laid  thereon  his  bol- 
lock, and  tilled  the  trench  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
with  large  quantities  of  water,  lest  any  suspicion  of 
deceit  might  occur  to  any  mind,  tbe  prophet  gives 
place  to  tlie  Baalites— allows  them  to  make  trial  first. 
In  vain  did  these  deceived  and  deceiving  men  call, 
from  morning  till  evening,  upon  Baal — in  vain  did 
they  now  mingle  their  own  blood  with  that  of  tbe  sac- 
riflee;  no  answer  was  given—no  Are  descended.  Eli- 
jah having  rehuked  their  folly  and  wickedness  with 
the  sharpest  irony,  and  it  being  at  last  evident  to  all 
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that  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  wished-for  fire  wen 
vain,  DOW,  at  the  time  of  tbe  evening  sacrifice,  ofltiTed 
np  his  prayer.  Tbe  Baalites'  prayer  was  long,  that 
of  the  prophet  is  short — charging  God  with  the  cart 
of  his  covenant,  of  his  truth,  and  of  bis  glory — when, 
"  behold,  the  fire  came  down,  licked  up  tbe  wal^r,  and 
consumed  not  only  tbe  bullock,  but  the  very  stones  of 
the  altar  also."  Tbe  elTect  of  this  on  tbe  mind  of  tha 
pvople  was  what  the  pruphet  desired ;  acknowledging 
tbe  awful  presence  of  the  Godhead,  tbey  exclaim,  a* 
with  oue  voice,  "  The  Lord,  he  is  God ;  the  Lord,  he  is 
God!"  Seizing  the  opportunity  while  the  people's 
hearts  were  warm  with  tbe  fresh  conviction  of  this 
miracle,  he  bade  them  take  those  Juggling  priests  and 
kill  them  at  Kishon,  that  their  blood  might  help  to  fill 
that  river  which  their  idolatry  had  provoked  God  to 
empty  by  drought.  All  this  Elijah  might  lawfully  do 
at  God's  direction,  and  under  the  sanction  of  his  la* 
(Deut.  xiii,fij  xviii,  90).  Ahab  having  now  pubUelj 
vindicated  God's  violated  law  liy  giving  his  roy-I 
sanction  to  the  execution  of  Baal's  priests,  Elijah  in- 
formed bim  that  he  may  go  np  to  his  tent  on  Cannel 
to  take  refreshment,  for  God  will  send  the  desired  rain. 
In  the  mean  time  he  prayed  earnestly  (James  v,  17, 
'  18)  for  this  blessing:  G.>d  hears  and  answers  :  a  liUle 
cloud  arises  out  of  the  Jlediterranean  Sea.  in  sight  of 
whicb  tbe  prophet  now  war,  dilTasea  itself  gradnslly 

its  refreshing  waters  upon  the  whole  land  of  Israel ! 
Here  was  another  proof  of  the  divine  miESinn  of  tbe 
prophri^  from  which,  we  should  Imagine,  the  whole  a^ 
tion  muft  have  profited ;  but  subsequent  events  would 
seem  to  prove  that  tbe  impression  produced  by  lbe«o 
dealings  of  God  was  of  a  very  partial  and  temporary' 
character.  Impressed  with  tbe  hope  that  the  report 
of  God's  miraculous  actings  at  Carmel  mi^t  not  on!}' 
reach  the  ear,  but  also  penetrate  and  soften  tlie  hard 
heart  of  Jeiebel,  and  anilnus  thut  tbe  refoimatioii  of 
Ills  country  should  spread  In  and  about  Jeireel  also, 
Elijah,  strengthened,  as  we  are  t»ld,  from  on  high,  now 
accompanies  Ahali  thither  on  foot.  The  ride  across 
thepluln  to  Jezreel  was  a  distance  of  at  leas:  IGmilea; 
tbe  prophet,  with  true  Arab  endurance,  running  before 
the  rburiot,  but  also,  with  true  Arab  instinct,  stripping 
short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  further  than  the  "  en- 
trance of  Jesrecl." 

8o  br  the  triumph  had  been  complete ;  bnt  the  rpir- 
it  of  Jeiebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome,  and  bai 
first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the  author  of 
this  destruction.     "  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also," 


"  if  I  m 


rt  thy  life  s 


life  of  one  of  tliem  by  to-morrow  about  this  tl 
was  nodntyofEiyab  to  expose  himsel' 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  first  introduction,  so  now,  be 
Lakes  Tefuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great,  and 
tbe  refuge  muht  be  distant.  The  first  stage  on  the 
jonmey  was  Beonheba— "  Beersheba  which  belongeth 
to  Jndah,"  says  (he  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israclitisb  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancicat  haunt  of 
those  fothors  of  his  nation  whose  memoiy  was  so  drtir 
to  him,  and  on  tbe  verv  confines  of  cultivated  country, 
Elijah  halted.  His  se'rvsn (-according  to  Jewish  tns- 
dition,theboyorZsreph(tb— heleft  in  the  town,  while 
he  himself  set  out  aloneintotbowildetneM— the  waste 
uninhabited  region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pal. 
esilni'.  The  labors,  an.iieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  fur  that  iron 
ftame  and  that  stem  reeolu^n.  His  spirit  Is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wii>hing  for  death—"  It  is  enough  I 
Lord,  let  me  die,  for  1  am  not  better  than  my  hlhers." 
The  man  whose  prayer  bsd  raised  the  dead,  had  shut 
snd  opened  heaven,  he  who  had  been  so  wnoderfnlly 
preserved  by  God  at  Cherith  and  Zvephath,  and  wbo 
dared  to  tax  Ahab  to  bis  fiice  with  being  Israel's 
troubler,  is  now  (erriHed  and  disconmlate,  thus  afl*Drd- 
ing  ■  practical  evidence  of  what  tha  apostle  JaineH 
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Mjt  of  blm,  thil  he  «u  >  nun  of  like  panioaa  vilh 
V.  Hit  now  •lleml  «UIc  of  mind  would  teem  to 
lureariKn  out  of  an  ezaggentsd  expccUtion  of  what 
(kd  daupied  to  effect  thrDngh  tfae  minclei  BXbiblted 
In.  and  the  jodgments  poured  upon  tbia  gnilEy  nitkni. 
He  letint  to  bsv«  tboujjbt  tlipt,  >i  complete  lucceu 
tii  lul  cruwn  tbe  lut  great  eSbrt  be  bad  made  to  re- 
{Km  Iinel,  there  could  not  be  tbe  »ligbte«t  age  in  la- 
bgring  for  this  end  any  longer.  It  )a  alnXHt  impoui- 
bb  nM  to  conclude  from  tbe  terma  of  tbe  alorj  tbat  ho 
»u  entirely  wltbout  proviaioni  for  tbU  or  any  Jour- 
Btr.  But  Qod,  who  bad  braugbt  bi*  aervant  into  tbis 
diSfldly,  proTided  bim  with  tbe  meani  of  eaciiping 
He  now,  alone  in  the  wildornew  and  at 
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'  louder  aeotnta  to  tlie  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  tbe 
roar  and  blaie  which  bad  preceded  it.  To  him,  no 
leas  nnmiatskilily  tban  to  Hum*  eenturtea  before,  It 
I  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  wai  "mercifnl  and  gra- 
I  ciouf,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodneaa  and 
truth."  ICIijuh  knew  the  call,  and  at  once  stepping 
forward  aud  biding  his  face  in  bU  mantle,  stood  wait- 
ing for  tbe  divine  commnnication.  It  ia  in  the  asm* 
before,  and  to  ia  his  anawer;  but  with  what 


differs 


e  fallen 


n  hi! 


it  Hot 


will  al 


hi)  iWulancy  by  the  miniMntion  of  bia  angel,  und  by 
1  (tufol  eibildtion  of  hit  divine  power.  The  prophet, 
ia  a  111  of  defpair.  laid  bi[nMir.down  beneath  a  lone 
"junipor-lroe"  (Hebrew  inSt  BP"!,  ont  Jtolhtm-frte}. 
SaJuxiPEB.  The  indented  rockoppoaita  the  gale  of 
the  Greek  connnt  Deir  Har-Elyaa,  between  Jemaalem 
ud  Bithlebem,  which  ii  now  thown  to  travellara  a» 
tbe  ipot  «  which  tbe  prophet  reeled  on  tbia  occasion, 
^peaia  it  an  earlier  dita  not  to  have  been  »o  reitrict- 
td,  but  wu  believed  to  be  the  place  on  whieb  he  waa 
"tcculomed  to  aleep''  (Sandya,  lib.  iii,  p.  176 ;  Maun- 
di»ll,£n-.  Trar.  p.466),  and  tbeaiteoftheconyentai 
tbU  when  be  waa  born  (Gajaforde,  I J06,  in  Bonar,  p. 
117).  Neither  the  older  nor  the  lBl«r  atory  can  be  be. 
lined ;  bat  it  ia  poa*i1>le  that  they  nuy  have  origina- 
M  ID  tome  more  tmalworthy  tradition  of  hie  having 
nMtd  here  on  hi*  southward  jonmer,  in  all  probabil- 
ity taken  along  tbia  very  route.  (See  a  cnrloua  aUle- 
■aat  by  Quaresmlua  of  tbe  extent  to  which  tbe  rock 
kid  been  defaced  In  his  own  time  "  by  the  piety  or  im- 
piety" of  the  Chriatian  ]ulgrimB,  Eiueiialio,  ii,  605; 
amp.  Donbdan,  Vofagr,  etc.  p.  144.}  In  thia  poeilion  ' 
Ikt  pnphet  wax  wak.>ned  from  bia  deapondent  dream 
keaealb  tbe  aollury  bush  of  tbe  wildemesa,  was  fed  : 
With  the  liread  and  the  water  which  to  tbia  day  are  all 
a  Bedooin'a  nqoirementa,  and  went  forward,  "  in  the 
Mtcnglh  u,f  ttiat  food,"a}Dumey  of  forty  days,  "to  tbe 
PMDt  of  God,  even  to  Horeb."  Hani,  in  "  tbe  cava" 
(rnni^),  one  of  the  nnmeroos  carema  in  those  awful 
BHntaini — perhapa  some  tradiUnnal  sanctuary  of  that 
hallDwed  region,  at  any  rate  well  known — be  remain-  I 
ed  foe  certainly  one  uigbt  (^V)^)-  I"  tba  morning ! 
CUH  tbe  "word  of  Jebavab" — tbe  question,  "What 
ioat  tboa  here,  El^ab  ?  Driven  by  what  hard  neces- 
Btydott  thou  seek  this  spot,  on  which  tbe  glory  of  Jc- 
kiiab  baa  in  furmer  times  been  ao  signally  shown?" 
In  uuwer  to  this  inrltation  [he  prophet  opens  his 
EriefL  He  haa  bean  very  lealoni  for  Jehovah ;  but 
fcne  haa  been  vain  :  one  cannot  lUnd  against  a  mnl- 
titode;  none  follow  him,  and  ha  is  left  alone,  flying 
(dt  hli  life  fram  the  sword  which  has  slain  bis  bretb. 
m.  The  reply  come*  in  that  ambignoua  and  indirect 
tmn  in  which  it  seems  necesaary  that  the  deepest  cam- 
aoDtailiaiu  with  the  humin  mind  should  be  coocbed 
ts  be  effectuaL  He  ia  directed  to  leave  the  caTem  | 
sari  stand  on  the  monnlain  In  tbe  open  air,  face  to  fkce  I 
Willi  Jehovah.  Then,  M  before  with  Moses  (Kxod.  I 
ix-iIt,  6).  **the  Lord  passed  by;"  passed  in  all  the  J 
terrutofhii  most  appalling  manifeststiona.  Tbe  flerce 
■iadlore  the  solid  mount^n*  and  shivered  the  granite  I 
chut  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crush  reverberated 
thraegh  th*  defiles  of  those  naked  valleys;  the  Are 
bami  In  tfae  Inceaant  blaae  of  Eastern  lightning. 
Like  these,  in  their  degree,  had  been  Eli>h's  own 
nedes  of  pracadure,  but  tbe  convicti-v  <a  now  forced 
ipea  hbn  that  In  none  of  these  is  Jehovah  to  be 
fcaown.  Then,  penetrating  the  dead  silence  which  fol- 
lawtd  these  manifestaUona,  eame  the  fourth  mysteri- 
•«  lymbol  — "the  itni  small  voice."  What  sound 
ll>>a  mi — whether  articulate  vmce  or  not,  we  cannot  | 
leterame ;  bat  low  and  still  as  it  was,  it  apoke  in  I 


tliougbt  tl 


left  his  lips!  "Before  his  en- 
<  to  the  cave  be  was  comparatively  a  novice; 
'  e  left  it  he  waa  an  initiated  man.     He  had 


tthe 


artbijua 


the  great  witnesses  of  the  Ixird.  But  He  was  not 
in  than;  not  they,  bat  tbe  still  small  voice  had  that 
awe  in  it  which  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face 
with  bis  mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  paat 
history!  What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning!" 
(Maurice,  PropKrtt  md  Kingi,  p.  136}.  Not  in  tbe  per- 
secutions of  Abab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  tbe  slaughter  of 
tbe  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  unknown  wor- 
shippers who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  was  the 
assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he  had  seemed 
toU. 

Three  commanda  were  laid  on  him— three  changea 
were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-badad,  Haiael  waa 
to  be  king  of  Syria :  instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu  the  son  of 
Nimsbl  was  to  be  king  of  Israel ;  and  Elisba  the  son 
of  Shaphat  was  to  be  bis  own  sncceuor.  These  per- 
sons shall  revenge  God'a  quarrels:  one  sball  bCftin, 
another  shall  prosecute,  and  the  third  shall  perfect  tbe 
vengeance  on  Israel.  Of  these  three  commands,  the 
flnt  two  were  reserved  for  Elinha  to  accomplish;  the 
last  only  was  eiecuted  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  lat«  trials  had  awakened  in  him 
a  yearning  for  that  atfection  and  companionship  which 
had  hitherto  been  denied  liim.  Hia  first  search  was 
for  Elisba.  Apparently  he  soon  found  him;  we  must 
conclude  al  bis  native  place,  Abel-maholah,  probably 
somewhere  about  tbe  centre  of  the  Jordan  valley.  See 
Abei^Hehoiaii.  Elisba  was  ploughing  at  the  time, 
and  ElUoh  '-passed  over  to  him" — possibly  crossed 
tbe  river — and,  without  uttering  a  word,  cast  hie  man- 
tle, the  wetl-known  sheepskin  cloak,  upon  bim,  as  if, 
by  Ihat  familiar  action  (which  wu  also  a  symlwl  of 
official  investiture),  claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  mo- 
ment of  hesitation — biittbe  call  was  quickly  accepted; 
and  then  commenced  that  lonz  period  of  service  and 
intercounie  which  continued  till  Elijah's  removal,  and 
which  after  that  time  procund  for  Elisba  one  of  bis 
best  titles  to  esteem  and  reverence — "  El'isha  tbe  son 
of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Eli- 
jah."    See  Ei4»IIA. 

(9.)  For  about  six  years  l^m  this  calling  of  Elisha 
■  ■ "  itory  of  Elijah,  till 
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Nabolb  (1  Kings  xxi,  17,  etc.).  How  he  and  his  a«*o- 
cisle  in  the  prophetic  office  employed  themselves  dur- 
ing this  time  we  are  not  told.  We  may  conceive, 
however,  Ihat  Ihey  rere  much  engaged  in  pruyer 
for  their  country,  and  in  imparting  knowledge  in  the 
schooia  of  the  propheU,  which  were  at  Jericho  and 
Belh-el.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probal>ly  believed 
Ihat  their  threata  hod  lieen  effbctuiu,  and  that  they 
bad  seen  Ihe  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate,  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  event*  ot  chap.  iii.  Sea 
AiiAB.  Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancoetrsl 
plot  of  ground  of  ?Iaboth  hy  tbe  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  bia  fathers,  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of  it  by 
main  force,  and  \'j  a  degree  of  nioostrous  Injnstlra 
which  shows  clearly  enough  bow  ftr  the  elders  of  Jei- 
reel  bad  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  how  perfect 
was  their  lubmiaaion  to  tbe  will  of  tbeir  niistrew.  At 
her  orders  Nabotb  Is  falsely  accused  of  blaspheming 
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Ood  and  the  king,  la  with  hia  aona  (3  Klngt  ix,  2G  -, 
f^mp.  Josh.  Tii,  24^  atoned  and  killed,  and  hia  vine- 
yard then^4a  having  belonged  to  a  criminal — becomea 
at  once  the  property  of  the  king.     See  Naboth. 

Ahab  loaea  no  time  in  entering  on  bia  new  acqaisi- 
tion.  Apparently  the  verv  next  day  alter  the  execu- 
tion he  proceeds  in  Ida  chariot  to  take  poueaaion  of  the 
flovet«d  vineyard.  Behind  him — proliblj-  in  the  back 
part  or  the  cliariot — rida  Ilia  tno  pagaa  Jelia  and  Bid- 
kar  (-2  Kings  Ix,  36).     But  the  triumph  waa  a  short 

of  what  waa  biking  place,  and  rapidly  aa  the  accuaa- 
tjon  and  death  of  N^buth  had  been  hurried  over,  he 
was  there  to  meet  his  ancient  enemy,  and  a>  an  enetny 
he  dnee  meet  bim — ai  David  went  out  to  meet  Goliath 
— on  the  very  accne  of  hia  crime ;  auddenly,  when  least 
espetted  and  least  wiahed  for,  he  onlVonIa  the  miser- 
able kin^;.  Then  followa  the  curae,  in  ternta  fearful 
to  any  Oriental — peculiarly  teirible  to  a  Jew,  and  most 
of  all  aignilicant  to  a  snccenor  of  the  apoatate  princca 
of  the  northern  kingdom—"  I  will  take  away  thy  pos- 
terity ;  I  will  cut  otf  from  thee  even  thy  veiy  dogs ;  I 
will  make  thj  bouse  lilie  that  of  Jeroboam  and  Ba- 
asha;  thy  lilwd  shall  be  ahed  in  the  aamo  spot  where 
the  blood  of  thy  victims  waa  shed  last  night ;  thy  wife 
anil  thy  children  ahall  be  torn  in  thta  very  gardeu  by 
the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  aa  common  catiion  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  the  sky** — the  large  vulturea 
which  in  Euatem  elimaa  are  alwaii  wheeling  aloft 
under  the  clear  blue  aky,  and  donbtless  suggeslsd  the 
expreasion  In  the  prophet.  How  tremendous  waa  Ibia 
scene  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse 
of  at  least  twenty  yean  Jehu  was  able  to  recall  the 
vaiy  words  of  the  prophet's  burden,  to  which  he  and 
bia  companion  hod  listened  as  thev  stood  behind  their 
master  in  the  churiot.  The  whole'of  Elijuh's  denunci- 
ation may  possibly  be  recovered  by  puttinf"  lonether 
the  words  recalled  by  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix,  2G,  S6,  7,  and 
those  given  In  1  Kings  xxi,  19-Sf>.  Fearing  that  these 
ptedicdona  would  prove  true,  as  those  about  the  rain 
ajid  Gre  had  done,  Abab  now  assumed  the  manner  of  a 
penitent;  and,  thougb  subsequent  acta  proved  the  in- 
sincerity of  his  repentance,  yet  God  rewarded  hia  tem- 
porary abasement  by  a  temporary  arrett  of  judgment. 
We  see,  however,  in  after  parts  of  this  sacred  history. 
how  the  judgments  denounced  against  him,  bis  aban- 
doned consort,  and  children  took  effect  to  the  very  let- 
ter.    See  Jezebel. 

(3.)  A  space  of  three  or  four  yeara  now  elapses 
(comp.  1  Kings  EKii,  I ;  xxu,  bl:  2  Kings  i,  17)  be- 
fore we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denutv- 
chttions  uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have  been 
partly;  fulfilled,     Ahab  is  dead,  and  bia  son  and  auc- 

a  troubled  reign  of  less  than  two  years  (2  Kin^  i,  1, 
i;  1  Kings  xKii,  ol).  Fearing  a  faUl  result,  as  If  lo 
prove  himselfa  worthy  sou  of  an  idolatrous  parentage, 
beaenda  toan  oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine 
town  of  Ekronto  ascertain  the  Issue  of  his  Illness.  But 
tbe  oracle  ia  nearer  at  band  than  the  distant  Ekron. 
Ad  intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  proluhly  at 
that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmcl, 
and,  OB  on  the  former  occasions,  he  auddenly  appeara 
on  the  path  of  tbe  niesaengers,  without  preface  or  in- 
quiry niters  hi*  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  du>- 
appears.  The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  national  on  this 
as  on  any  former  ocoaaion,  and,  as  before,  they  arn 

Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  it  no  God  in  Israel  that 
ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baalsebub,  god  of  Ekron  ?"  The 
messengers  returned  to  the  kinj:  too  aoon  to  have  ac- 
complished their  mission.  Tbey  were  possibly  atran- 
gen ;  at  any  rate  the]'  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  thus  interrupted  their  journey.  But 
his  appearanco  had  fixed  il-olf  in  tbeir  mtnda,  and 
tbeir  descripllon  at  once  tnhl  Abaiinb.  who  must  have 
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him  described  in  the  harem,  who  It  waa  that  had  thu 
reversed  the  favorable  oracle  which  he  was  hopinj;  fut 
fhim  Ekron.  The  "  hairy  man"  (iCiJ  ira  O^M,  a 
HUB,  a  lord  o/hiiir),  with  a  belt  of  ruugh  skin  round 
bia  louis,  who  came  and  went  in  tbia  aecret  niannar, 
and  uttered  bis  Iterce  words  in  th:  name  of  the  God 
of  larael,  could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  hia 
ftitber  and  mother,  Elijah  the  'Hshbite.  But,  ill  oa  ha 
was,  this  check  only  rouaed  the  wmth  of  Ahaiiah.  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  bis  mother,  he  at  once  aeiied  the  op- 
portnnity  of  poaaessing  himself  of  the  penwn  of  Uia 
man  wbo  had  been  (or  so  long  the  evil  genius  of  hia 
boose.  A  captain  was  dispatched,  with  a  party  of 
fifty,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
top  of  "the  mount"  Ont^),  i.  e.  probably  of  CarmeL 
The  officer  approached  and  addreseed  tbe  prophet  h^ 
the  title  which,  aa  before  noticed,  is  most  frcqupntly 
applied  to  him  and  Ellsha — "  O  man  of  God,  the  king 
hath  spoken:  come  down."  "And  Elijah  answered 
and  said.  If  I  be  a  man  of  God,  then  let  Are  comedown 
from  heaven,  and  consume  thee  and  tby  fifty  I  And 
there  came  down  fire  from  heaven,  and  consumed 
bim  and  bia  fifty."  A  second  partv  was  sent,  only 
tu  meet  the  same  (ate.  Tbe  altered' tone  of  the  load. 
er  of  a  third  [larty,  and  tbe  assurance  of  God  that  hia 
servant  need  not'fear,  brought  Elijah  down.  But  ths 
king  gained  nothing.  The  message  was  delivered  to 
his  face  in  tbe  same  worda  aa  It  had  been  to  the  mea- 
sengera,  and  Elijah,  ao  we  most  conclude,  waa  allowed 
to  go  harmless.  This  waa  bis  last  interriew  with  the 
house  of  Ahab.  It  was  alao  his  last  recorded  appear- 
ance In  peraon  agaitut  the  Baal-wonhippers.  It  was 
this  occasion  to  which  the  fiery  sons  nf  Zebedee  al- 
luded (Luke  ix,  61-66)  in  a  proposal  that  brought  out 
from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  the  contrast  with  hia  own 
benign  mission  (Trench,  Mimcltt,  ch.  iv). 

(4.)  It  moat  have  l:een  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaiiah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with  the 
southeni  kingdom.  It  ia  the  only  one  of  which  any 
record  remains,  and  Its  mention  is  the  first  and  last 
time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appeara  in  the  Bcnka 
of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted,  as  these  books  are,  ta 
the  affairs  of  Jndab,  this  is  not  surprising.  The  alll- 
ance  between  hb  enemy  Abab  and  Jehoabapbat  can- 
not have  been  unknown  to  the  prophet,  and  it  must 
have  mode  him  regard  the  proceedings  of  tbe  kinga 
of  Judah  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  IVhcn, 
therefore,  Jeboram,  the  son  of  Jehoshapbal,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  began  "to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as  did  tbe  house  of  Ahab, 
and  to  do  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovab," 
Elijah  sent  him  a  letter  p^Sp,  a  writing,  different 
from  tbe  ordinary  word  for  an  epialle,  ^^B,  a  loai), 
denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and  predicting  hb  deatli 
(2  Chron.  xsi,  12  16).  Thia  letter  has  been  consider- 
ed aa  a  great  dllGculty,  on  the  ground  that  Elijah'a 
removal  must  bave  taken  place  before  the  death  of 
Jehosbaphat  (from  the  terms  of  the  mention  of  Elishk 
in  2  Kings  ill,  11),  and  therefore  before  Ibe  accession 
of.Ioram  to  the  throne  of  Judab.  But,  admitting  that 
Elijah  had  been  translated  before  the  expedition  of 
Jehoshaphat  against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Jo- 
ram  was  not  at  that  time,  and  befire  his  bther's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jeboshaphot  occupying  himself  daring 
the  last  eight  or  ten  yeara  of  hu  life  in  going  about 
the  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xix.  4-11),  and  in  conductiiig 
some  important  wara,  amongst  others  that  in  question 
against  Moab,  while  Joram  was  concerned  with  the 
more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  Kings  iri,  7, 
etc.).  That  .loram  twgan  lo  reign  during  the  lifetini* 
of  his  father  Jehoabapbat  is  stated  in  2  Kings  vlil,  IC. 
According  te  one  record  (2  Kin)^  i,  IT),  which  imme- 
dUtely  precedes  tbe  account  of  Elijah's  last  acts  on 
FArtb,  Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  Elijah's  interview  with  Ahaiiah;  and 
though  this  is  modified  by  the  statements  of  otboi 
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plim  (»  Kings  Ui,  Ij  viU,  IGX  yet  It  u  not  invali- 
(bud,  ud  tl»  coDCliuioii  ia  nlmost  ineTltBlile  that 
ttttiB  >Kcnded  tbe  thninB  ■■  viceroy  or  uioclite 
BUM  ytut  before  tbe  detth  or  hii  father.  See  Jo- 
uh;  Jeiiosiiai'iiat ;  Jitdah.  The  aacieut  Jewith 
CDDOKiiitshira  get  over  the  ■ppsrenl  difficulty  by  mt- 
hg  Ihil  the  letter  wu  written  and  aent  after  Elijub'i 
tnntlitinD.  Othera  believed  tbit  It  was  the  produc- 
lun  of  Eti*h>,  fur  whose  name  thai  of  Elijah  had  been 
BMilaled  by  cnpylata.  Tbe  first  of  these  requires 
nnaoiwer.  To  the  second,  the  severity  of  Ita  tone,  u 
ibcre  DoCiced,  is  a  enfflcient  reply.  Josipbus  (Ant. 
li,  i,  i)  Bay  tbat  tbe  letter  waa  sent  while  Elijah  was 
Mill  on  earth.  (See  Lif{htfi-ot,  Clironicte,  etc.,  "Je- 
hsrun."  Other  theories  will  be  found  in  Pabriclots 
M.  Frwiffig.  p.  ItrTS,  and  Otha,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  lET). 
|g  its  «HiUnts  the  letter  bears  a  strong  resemblaace 
W  the  speecbea  of  Elijah,  while  in  tha  details  of  style 
Kit  Tery  pecallar,  and  quite  different  from  the  na> 
nliva  in  which  i(  ia  imbedded  (Bertheao,  Chronii,  ad 


(3.)  Tbe  prophet's  warfare  bdng  now  accomplished 
M  earth,  God,  whom  he  had  BO  long  and  so  raitbfutly 
ferml,  will  translate  him  In  a  special  manner  to  heav- 
ta.  Coatcious  of  this,  be  determlnea  to  spend  his  lost 
Homnls  in  Imparting  divine  instrDcCion  to,  and  pro- 
DDaneiog  hi*  lut  benediction  upon,  the  students  in  tbe 
«11:;»  of  Bethel  and  Jericho;  accordingly,  he  made 
■  fiTsil  in  Ibis  region  (2  Kings  ii,  1,  etc.).  It  wan 
atCilgal  (q.  v,>— probably  not  the  ancient  pUca  of 
Jethuaand  Samnel,  but  another  of  the  tauie  name  still 
nniTing  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hills  of  Ephralm 
— thit  the  prophet  received  the  divine  intimation  that 
hi''  departure  was  at  band.  He  was  at  the  time  with 
Elifba.  who  eeems  now  to  have  become  his  constant 
csmpinion.  Perhaps  his  old  love  of  solitude  returned 
■poa  him,  periiaps  he  wished  to  ppire  his  (VIend  the  ;  'u'^"!);  i"'"^  ""^  ^ 
pais  of  a  loo  sudden  partinji,  or  perhaps  he  desired  to  ]  '  "",  ,  ""t^., 
MtheaffectionoftheUtterjineitheroaseheendeav-  haa  Jost  t.urst  trot 
eri  lo  persuade  Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  be  goes 
go  an  emnd  of  Jehovah.  "  Tarn-  here,  I  pray  thee, 
far  JehoTjh  hath  aent  me  to  Belbet."  But  Elisha 
■ill  not  so  easily  give  up  big  master — '*As  Jehovah 
EvMh.  and  as  thy  soul  livelh,  I  will  not  leave  tbee." 
TlHy  went  together  to  Bethel.  Tbe  event  which  was 
aboiil  to  happen  bad  apparently  been  communicated 
to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Uethel,  and  tbey  Inquire 
if  Ellsba  knew  of  hi*  impending  lose.  His  answer 
■kows  how  fDIIy  be  was  aware  of  it.  "Yea,"  says 
he,  with  emphasis,  "indeed  /  do  know  it  (^3H~D^ 
TJT^):  bold  ye  yoor  peace."  But,  though  Impend- 
iag,  it  was  not  to  happen  that  day.  Aiifain  Elijah  at- 
tsmptt  to  ejvjpe  to  Jericbo,  and  again  Elisha  protests 
ttsi  he  will  not  be  aepuated  f^m  him.  Again,  also, ;  of  destrucCi 
Uw  tons  of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  tbe  same  un- 
MRSUiy  inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  emphatic- 
ally as  before.  Elijah  makes  a  fln^il  efftirt  to  avoid 
■liat  tbey  both  so  much  dread.  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray 
tfcr*.  for  Jehovah  hatb  sent  me  to  the  Jordan."  But 
Eliihs  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  tbe  two  set  off 
■frosA  the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand  Ui  the  dis- 
tiat  river — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin, 
DcJu  In  oidinary  clothes  0»,  ver.  13).  Fifty  men 
rfUw  son*  of  the  prophets  ascend  tbe  abrupt  heights 
behind  the  town-^tbe  same  to  which  a  late  traditkin 
noH  attach  the  scene  of  oar  Lord's  temptation— and 
vhich  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
tleintesi  of  Eastern  vision  what  happens  In  the  dls- 
ken.  Talking  as  they  go,  tbe  two  reach  the  river, 
■4  itand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its  swift  brown 
niTBnt.  But  tbey  are  not  to  stop  even  here.  It  Is 
■  If  the  a^eA  flileadite  oannot  rest  till  he  again  sets 
feolonhisown  sideoftheriver.  Re  rolls  up  (Q^B)  his 
aaotle  as  Into  a  staff,  and  with  his  old  energy  strikes 
te  waters  M  Moms  bad  done  bsfbre  him — strikes 
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them  as  If  tbey  were  an  enemy  (nsJ) ;  and  tiiey  are 
divided  hither  and  thither,  and  tbey  two  go  over  oa 
dry  ground.  What  foUowa  is  best  told  in  the  simple 
words  of  the  narrative.  "And  it  came  to  pass  when 
they  were  gone  over,  tbat  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  'Ask 
what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be  Uken  away  from 
thee.'  And  Elisha  said, '  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  por- 
tion of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.'  And  he  said,  '  Tboa 
hast  asked  a  hard  thing:  if  tbou  see  me  taken  from 
tbee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee  ;  but  if  not,  it  shall  not  t« 
so.'  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and 
talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  lire  and  horses  of  fire, 
and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by 
the  whhrlwind  into  the  skies."  The  tempest  (n^SD), 
which  waa  an  earthly  sabstratiun  for  the  theopbany,  was 
aecompaniad  by  a  liery  phenomenon,  symbolizing  the 
translaUon,  which  appeared  to  tha  eyes  of  Elisha  as  a 
chariot  of  fire  with  horses  of  lire,  in  which  Elijah  rode  to 
heaven  (Keil).  Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bilternesa 
tpyx),  "My  father,  my  father,"  He  had  gone  who,  to 
the  discerning  eye  andloving  heart  of  bis  disciple,  had 
been  "the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof" 
(br  so  many  years ;  and  Elisha  was  at  lost  left  alone  Id 
cany  on  a  task  to  which  ha  mnst  often  have  looked 
forward,  but  lo  which  in  this  moment  of  grief  he  may 
well  have  felt  unequal.  He  saw  him  ne  more)  but 
his  mantle  had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  op— at  once  a 
personal  relic  and  a  symbol  of  the  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  Elijah  with  which  he  was  to  be  clothed. 
Lillle  could  he  hare  reallied,  had  It  been  then  present- 
ed to  blm,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was 
tbat  he  bad  "poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah" 
should  hereafter  possess  an  infiuence  which  bad  been 
— should,  instead  of  the  terror  of 
l)e  their  benefactor,  adviser,  and 
er  his  deatli-bed  a  king  of  Israel 
lament  with  the  same  words  tbat 
him  on  the  departure  of  his  stem 
and  silent  master,  "  My  father,  my  fatber.  tbe  chariot 
of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  (2  Kings  xiii,  14). 
*.  TrmKHiiuay  Vitiri  and  Ckaraaa:  —  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not  termi- 
nate with  their  departure  out  of  this  world.  Elijah 
appeared  with  Moses  on  Mount  Hermon  at  the  lime 
of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and  conversed  with  bim 
respecting  the  great  work  of  redemption  which  be  was 
about  to  nccoioplish  (Matt,  xvil,  1-8).  The  author  of 
the  book  of  Ecdesl  i:<ticns  (cb.  xlviii)  Justly  deecribea 
blm  as  a  propliet  "  who  stood  up  as  *  Are,  and  whose 
word  Iwmed  as  a  lamp."  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eulogiums  contained  in  that  catalaiiue  of  worthiea, 
and  1  Mace,  ii,  W,  and  the  passing  allusion  in  Lnke 
\x.  M.  none  of  the  later  references  allude  to  his  works 
>f  portent.  They  all  set  fCrth  a  dif- 
ferent side  of  bis  character  from  that  brought  out  in 
the  historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourHelves  (James  v,  IT);  of 
his  kindness  t.  the  widow  of  Sarcpta  (Uke  Iv,  iS); 
of  his  "  restering  all  thlni.'s"  (Matt,  xvii,  11) ;  "turn- 
Ing  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  tbe 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Just"  (Mai.  iv,  6,  6 ; 
Luke  i,  17).  In  lbs  sternness  and  power  of  bis  re- 
pn»fs,  however,  be  was  a  striking  type  of  .lohn  Ihe 
Baptist,  and  the  latter  is  tierefore  prophesied  of  nndet 
his  name :  "  Behold,  1  will  send  you  Elijah  tbe  proph- 
et before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreedfol  day  of 
the  Lord"  (Mai.  iv,  S,  6).  Our  Saviour  also  declares 
tbat  Elijah  had  already  come  in  spirit,  in  the  person 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Many  of  the  Jews  in  our  lord's 
time  believed  liim  to  be  Elij  ib,  or  that  tbe  soul  of  Eli- 
jah hnd  passed  inte  his  bodv  (Luke  iK,  8),  See  JoH» 
THE  B.vmsT.  How  deep  was  the  impreision  which 
he  made  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  may  bs  judged 
from  ;he  flueil  belief  which  many  centuries  after  pro- 
vslled  that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief 
and  restoraiion  of  his  coontiy.     The  prophe>:y  of  Hab 
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acU  wM  pouibl;  at  once  ■  cinge  and  an  illngtration 
of  the  etrength  ot  this  beU«f.  Eacb  remarkiibla  per- 
■on,  at  he  irrirui  on  Iho  taae,  he  his  habits  uiil  chir- 
■ctsriatica  whit  they  mey — the  (tern  John,  equally 
with  his  i^ntle  Saccestor— ii  proclaimed  to  be  Eiljsli 
{Mutt,  ivi,  11 ;  Mark  vi,  16 ;  John  i,  91).  His  appear- 
ance in  g\ory  on  the  Uonnt  of  TmnsOguraUon  does 
not  seem  to  liaTe  startled  the  disciples.  They  vere 
"sore  afraid,"  but  not  apparently  surprised.  On  the 
contrary,  Peter  immediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent 
for  the  prophet  whose  aniral  (tiey  had  so  long  been 
Bipecting,  Even  the  ciy  of  our  Lord  from  tbe  cross, 
contsiniag  s>  it  did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
name  of  Elijah,  immediately  suggested  him  to  the  by- 
standers. "He  calleth  for  Elijah."  "Let  be,let  us 
see  ir  Elijah  will  come  to  save  him." 

In  the  Tulmud  (see  the  passages  cited  by  Hambur- 
ger, Seat-Emykl.  s.  v.  Eiiahu)  he  is  recorded  as  having 
often  appi^ared  to  the  wise  and  good  rabbis- — at  prayer 
in  the  wilderness,  or  on  their  journeys — generally  in 
the  form  of  an  Arabfan  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  1, 11 ; 
ii,  402-T).  At  the  circumcisioa  of  a  child  a  sest  was 
always  placed  for  him,  that,  as  the  lealous  champion 
and  messenger  of  the  "covenant"  of  clrcamcislon  (I 
Kings  lii,  li :  Mai.  iii,  1),  he  might  walcb  over  the 
due  performance  of  the  rite.  During  certain  prayers 
the  door  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  might 
enter  and  announce  the  Messiah  (Eisenmenger.  i,  GS5). 
Hie  coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a 
voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the  earth,  peace, 
happiness,  salvation,  reapectively  (Eisennunger,  ii, 
696).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival, , 
that  when  goods  were  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to 
claim  them,  the  common  saying  was,  "  Pat  them  bv  "" 
Eliiahcomrs"(Lightfoot,  ^JKrcsC.  Mstt.  xvil,IDj  ji 
i,  21).  The  same  customs  and  eipreesions  are  even 
still  in  use  among  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other 
countries  (see  Remt  da  deux  Honda,  jtxiv,  131,  etc.). 

Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greelis  Mta-  Eb/ai  a  the 
patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  mmy  a  conspicuous 
summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name  (CIsrk.  Ptio- 
ponaeimi,  p.  191)).  The  service  for  bis  day — 'HAinc 
fHynXiivu/ioc — will  be  found  in  the  JHemtim  on  July 
SO,  a  date  recognised  by  the  Latin  Church  also.  (See 
al»^^cla  Sanctorum,  July  20).  By  Comolius  &  Lapide 
it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened  on  that  day, 
in  the  19th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  (Ksil,  On  King;  p. 
S31).  The  convent  bearini;  his  name,  Deir  Mar  Elyas, 
between  Jerusalem  and  lietlilehem,  Is  well  itnown  to 
travellers  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  of  hia  birth,  as  already  observed. 
Other  convents  bearing  his  name  once  exited  in  Pal- 
eetine;  in  Jebel  AjlAn,  the  ancient  Gilead  {Rltter, 
Sgrien,  p.  1029,  IMC,  etc.) ;  at  Eira,  in  the  Hauran 
(Burclthaidt.  Syria,  p.  59).  and  the  more  famous  es- 
tablishment on  Carmel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the  bare- 
footed Carmelites  that  Elijjh  Is  celebrated  in  the  Lat- 
in Church.  According  to  the  stiitcmenta  of  the  Brev- 
iary (Off".  B.  Maria  VirgiaU  de  StotUt  Carmtla,  Julii 
16),  the  connection  arose  from  the  dedication  to  the 
Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot  fhrai  which  Elijah  saw 
the  cloud  (an  accepted  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary)  rise 
out  of  the  sea.  But  other  legends  trace  the  origin  of 
the  order  to  the  great  propliL^t  himBcIf,  as  the  bead  of 
a  society  of  anchnrites  inhabiting  Carmel ;  and  even 
as  himself  dedicating  the  chapel  in  which  he  worship- 
'irgin  I     (St.  John  uf  Jerusalem,  as  quoted 


julls  ■ 


oui  popes  enumerated  by  Quaresmius,  vol.  ii.)  These 
things  are  matters  of  controversy  in  the  Roman 
Church,  BsTonins  and  others  having  proved  that  the 
order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date  which  is  repudiated 
by  the  Carmelites  (see  eitracts  in  Fohricius,  C'jda 
PttHdgiig.  p.  1077). 
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In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  Ilfdi  Is  said  to  bn«« 
drank  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by  virtue  of  which  be 
still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of  judgment."  He 
is  by  some  confounded  u-ith  SI.  George,  and  with  the 
mysterious  tl-Khidr.  one  of  the  most  remarkable  uf  the 
Hoslem  saints  (sec  Lane's  JniManJV^iba,  Introd.  note 
2 :  also  SeltcliM,  from  O*  Kartm,  p.  231,  222).  The 
Persian  8njlt  are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Eli- 
jah (Fahriclua,  p.  10T7) ;  and  he  is  even  held  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  Zoroistvr  (D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Or.  a. 

Among  other  traditions,  it  mast  not  be  omitted  that 
the  words  "Eye  hutb  not  seen,"etc.,l  Cor.ii,  S.whith 
are  without  doubt  quoted  by  the  apostle  ftom  Isaiah 
Iziv,  i,  were,  according  to  an  ancient  heliar,  tnm  "  ttw 
Apocalypae,  or  mysteries  of  Eiysb,"  rd  'H\ia  oiriic- 
pv^a.  The  first  mcntioa  of  thu  appears  to  tie  Origun 
(Bom.  on  Matt,  xivii,  9),  and  it  is  noticed  with  disap> 
proval  by  Jerome,  ad  Pantwiadtium  (see  Fabticiaa,  p. 
1072). 

By  Epiphanins,the  words  "Awake,  tbon  that  sleep- 
ost,"  etc.,  Eph.  V,  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged  to  lie 
quoted  "from  Elijah,"  i.  e.  the  portion  of  the  O.  T. 
containing  bis  history — irapd  r^  'UXia  (comp.  Horn. 
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5.  ZaMrafun.— On  the  general  subject,  Anon.  Lite- 
funss  on  EUjai  (Und.  1866)  j  Kitto,  Daify  BHilf  lUat- 
Iralioni,  Solomon  and  Kings,  16-47th  week.  Ephrspni 
Syrus,  /n  Etiam  (0pp.  iii,  240) ;  Basit,  /■  Etictm  {0[f. 
p.  61);  Ambrose,  Dt  EXa  (OJ>p.  i,  636);  Chrysoetom, 
/a  IMiam  (fipp.  Spuria,  vi,  70H);  Alexander,  De  EUa 
(Hilt.  E<xt.  iii,  835);  Zouch.  Life  qfEli^aJi  {Work,,  ii, 
219);  Robinson,  £"iy(d(A»^.CAar.ii);KrummHCher, 
FJiJah  lie  TiMile  (from  the  Geim.,  Lend.  IMO;  N. 
]  Y.  1S47):  Anderson.  DitcaurM  on  Elijah  (I^nd.  l«.l.i); 
Evaat,E^ah  {Script.  Bing.  I);  Wil\aun,EUja)i(,Char. 
of  0.  T.  p,  222) ;  FrlschmuWi,  De  f£a  (Crilid  Sacri, 
ii);  CamartUB.  Eliiu  THe^Irt  (Par.  1G3I):  Simpeon, 
ZA^birss  on  £WfiA  (Land. 1886);  Berr,  A'oltra  lar  £ite 
(Nancy,  1SS9);  Niemeyer,  Clorob.  v.360;  Scbreiber, 
A  llgtm.  Rtligiiamt'kTt,  1. 194 ;  Knobel,  Propket.  ii,  7S ; 
Rodiger,  in  the  HaU.  Enryd.  \,  SS.  p.  320;  Menken. 
Ge»ch.  dti  Eliiit  (in  his  Sekrijirn.  ii,  17  sq.>;  H*il,Ctm- 
lemplaliont,  bk.  xviii,  six  ;  Stanley,  Jemiih  ClHirck,  ii, 
321  sq.  On  the  "  ravens,"  Schtllen,  Dt  Elia  nirronnit 
uIuiitna(Wittenb.  1717);  id.  iA.(Altorf,  171S):  Mayer, 
E!ia*  carvonm  anaictor  (Vitcb.  1685) ;  Van  Hardt, 
Corieaux  iTEIIe  (Hclmst.  1709);  Keumann,  DitiertL 
tgUag.  i,  896 ;  Beykort,  De  D^3^;  EUam  aienlib.  (Ai^ 
gent.  1774) :  Berg,  in  the  Daiti.  WoeiaibL  1768,  No. 
62;  1769,  No.l;  Gumpach,^i(res(am.£(urf.  p.200  sq. ; 
Deyling,(»».Suera,pt.  i,  No.  25.  On  hia  "mantle," 
Brockmann,  Conmeat.  pkilol.  (Rryph.  17&0).  On  Bli- 
jih's  '' coming,"  Hartung,Ae£I.'a(lofn{H  (Jen.  1659); 
Jour.  Sac.  IM.  July,  1852,  p.  420  sq.  On  his  procesd- 
ings  at  Carmel,  Klausing,  De  Mcrifieio  Etia  (Lips. 
IT26);  Joar.  Sac.  Lil.  Jan.  1867.  (In  his  vision  at 
Horeh,Verschuir,  De  apparilionr  Etue  {DitterU.  pkU, 
p.SGsq.).  Onhisstay  stCheritb,  atZarephatb,/an-. 
Sac.  tileralure,  1860,  p.  1 ;  Oalere.  einiger  V'fr^lorbmeit 
(Lips.  1793).  On  his  ascension,  Qcrgott,  De  cum  Elim 
(Wittenb.  1676):  MUller,  f&s  oMcentio  (Lpi.  17—); 
Pfiiff,  De  n^*!  EJh-  (TOh.  1739).  On  his  letter  to  Jo- 
ram,  Pfair,  De  litttrii  El.  ad.  Jar.  (Tob.  1765) ;  Berg, 
in  the  iJau*.  WocieaU.  1774,  No.  6,  6. 

2.  (Sept.  R\ia  V.  r.  .EprVi.)  One  of  the  "  sons  of 
Jeroham,"  and  heads  of  Benjsmita  families  resident 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  vili,  27,  where  the  name  is  in- 
accuraUlv  Angliciied  "  Eliah  "),     B.C.  post  1612. 

3.  (Sept.  HXio.)  One  of  the  "sons  of  Elim"  (q. 
v.).  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  im  returning  from 
the  exile  (Ezra  x,  31.  where  the  name  is  likewiaa 
wrongly Angliciied  "Eliah").     B.C.468. 

Bli'ka  [some  ETita']  (Heb.  Elib.',  N1?'>>K,  God  ii 
his  rgreter;  Sept.  'EXwa  v.  r.  'Evaii,  Vulg.  fim)^ 
a  Haiudite  (q.  v.),  one  of  Dtvad'a  tbiit^-sefen  distil 
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(■bbad  wuTion  (2  Sun.  KiUi,  !G).    B.C.  104S.    Hii 
unw  b  omitted  in  tbo  parallel  liit  ot  1  Cbnw.  xi,  Zl 
(Id  Kcmucott'i  coaJMtara,  DiatrtaHeii,  p.  182).    8m 
SauuoTU. 
EUlim.    Sm  Talhitd. 

ETim  (H«b.  E^m',  n-'^-S,  (iw«  [w  cJled  from 
tfcciritm^i,- Ha  Oak];  perh.  here pa^htna ;  Sept. 
iAii>i),  B  plu»  mentioned  in  Exod.  xv,  !7;  Num. 
iiiiii,  9.  u  tbe  Mcond  aUtioD  when  tbe  Ianelil«ii 
(Damped  ■her  cnuinK  tbe  Red  Sea.  (Sea  Huldrich 
or  Ulric]),  Dt/omlibaM  la  £tt«  repertu,  Brem.  1728). 
See  ilM  Bekb.Elim.  It  ij  di«tinguiibed  a*  having 
h(d  "twelve  wellt  (ntliar  " luantalna, "  niS*;)  ot 
ntcr.and  tbreeecore  and  Ian  palni-treea."  LalH>rde 
(GtajnjAiral  CammeMars  on  Exod,  xv,  S7)  auppoeed 
■a^rm't  to  be  Elin,  the  Mcandoffuur  niAyi  iyine 
bdveen  29°  T'  and  S9°  SO',  wbich  deicend  fnim  the 
luge  rfet-Tih  (here  naerly  parallel  with  the  ehare) 
kitaid)  tbe  h«.  The  nnte'ortbe  laraallue,  howeTer, 
eUDot  well  be  mLataken  at  thia  part.  It  erldently 
kf  iloog  the  daaert  plain  on  the  eastern  ahore  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  Elim  miut  conaequeatl;  have  been  in  thia 
pUn,  and  not  more  thao  about  fifty  milaa  from  the 
jba  of  pajxage.  With  theae  data,  and  in  a  countiy 
■bere  fouDUiiia  are  of  aoch  rare  occnmnco,  it  la  not 
fificolt  to  identiiy  EUm.  Near  the  aonth.«aBtani  end 
•f  tUt  pUn,  and  not  far  tnia  tb«  base  of  Jebel  Hnni- 
■•m.  tlie  outpoit  of  the  great  Sinai  mountain-BnjDp, 
a  rtunniiig  vale,  called  wottgr  darvadrl,  interaecta  tbe 
Uae  oC  mute.  It  la  tbo  flriit  of  the  four  wadya  no- 
lk«d  abocc,  and  b,  in  &ct,  the  most  noted  valley  of 
Ikit  ngion.  and  tbe  ontv  one  In  the  vicinity  contain- 
bg  viKr  (RobinHin,  Rneardia,  1, 100, 106).  In  tbe 
try  KaaoD  It  contains  no  atnam,  bat  in  the  rainy  aaa- 
na  it  beccnea  tbe  channel  of  a  broad  and  powerful 
■nantain  cnrrent,  being  boanded  by  high  ridges,  and 
(Heading  far  into  the  interior.  It  han  no  soil,  bnt 
drifting  land,  which  boa  left  bat  one  of  the  "  wells" 
rtmalainic  the  others  anciently  existing  being  doubt- 
le«  filled  np.  ThI*  principal  liiuDtain  springe  out  at 
■be  foot  of  a  aandslone  rock,  forming  a  pool  of  spark- 
■tag  water,  and  sending  ont  a  tiny  bat  perennial 
■ream.  Thia,  in  fuct,  it  one  of  the  chief  watering- 
plsces  in  the  peninmla  of  Sinai  (Bartlett,  Forty  D^gt 
it  lit  Daeri,  p.  S3  sq.).  There  are  no  palm-trees  at  | 
pnseDt  here,  bat  tbe  place  is  fringed  with  trees  and 
Anbfaery,  stunted  palms,  with  their  liairy  trunks  and 
Mwrelltd  branch^ ;  tamarisks,  their  feathery  leaves 
drip[«ig  with  what  the  Arabs  call  msnna;  and  the 
acacia,  with  its  gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  (.Stan- 
ley, Palalimr,  p.  08).  Theae  snpply  the  only  verdurr, 
■Uch,  bowcTer,  in  contrast  «1U>  Uie  naked  desert,  is 
q^  reftnhiug  (Olin'a  TraetU.  I,  86!).  Well  might 
sgcbawady,  in  the  midst  of  a  bare  snd  treeless  waste, 
b  called  emphatically  Elim,  "tbe  traes."  Lepsins 
taka  another  view,  Ibat  Ghurandel  is  llata,  by  others 
UMifled  with  Howara  (3^  houti  N.W.  f^om  lihumn- 
4(1,  aad  reached  by  the  Israelites,  ttaerefbre,  liefore  it), 
nd  that  Elim  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  of  the  font 
sbmre  named,  mfy  SkuttUitM  {ThntU,  Berlin,  tS4a, 
h  il  sq.).     See  Exode. 

S]im'«1«0b  (Hab.  Elime'ld^  TjV^^Vk,  God  la  his 
!■}.'  Sept. '&\ifi»\tc  1  Joaephos,  'BkifiikixOi,  Anl,v,S, 
l).i  Ban  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  bmily  ot  the 
Bnnniles  and  kinsman  of  Boai.  who  dwelt  in  Belhle- 
hs-EphrsUb  in  the  days  of  the  Jadges.  B.C.  cir. 
UGB.  In  consequence  of  a  grent  daanh  In  tbe  land 
katet  with  bis  wife  Xaoml,  and  his  two  aona,  Mahlon 
•s4  CMlioti,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  be  and  bia  sons 
Uwiihoot  posterity  (Roth  1,3,8;  ii,l,8i  iv,3,9). 
SstRcTH. 

I3ioa'llai  (Heb.  £%oAia}',  ''>9'i''^K,  a  contimcted 
fcnirfthen«ne£liil«iat).tbe  name' of  several  men. 
',  'EXidivcf,  Tulg.  ESoenai.) 


Fourth  son  of  Becher,  son  of  Ben>inio  (1  Chron.  vU, 
8).     B.C.poatlSAfl. 

2.  (Sept.  'BXuuvat  V.  r.  'E\itn^i,  Volg.  IXioaud.) 
A  chief  of  the  poaterlty  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  ir,  86). 
B.C.  post  IGie. 

3.  (1  Cbron.  xnvi,  8.)     See  Elihobjiai, 

4.  (Sept.  'KXiun}vat  v.  r.  'liXwi^ii,  Vulg.  i 
A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Fasbur,  who  bad  married  a 
cign  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  t>ut  who,  at 
Ezra'a  instigation,  put  her  away  wilb  the  cblldren 
bom  of  her,  and  oHered  a  ram  for  a  trespass  oSbring 
(Ezra  X,  22).  B.C.  458.  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
mentioned  in  Neh.  xii,  41.  as  one  of  tbe  prieala  who 
accompanied  Nebemlah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.     B.C.  446. 

5.  (Sept.  'EXiwifkol  v,  r.  'EAiuot.  Valg.  Sioenoi.) 
An  Israeliloofthe  aonsof  Zatta,  who  likewise  divorced 
bia  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Eira  x,  27).    B.C.  458. 

6.  (Sept.  EXikiqmi,  v.  r.  'BXtiivvai  and  B^iyav, 
Tulg.  EKoenai.)  Eldest  son  of  Heariah,  son  of  Sho- 
maiah,  of  tbe  deacendanta  of  Zerubbabel ;  bia  family 
are  the  latest  mendoned  in  the  Old  Test.  (1  Chnin.  iii, 
23,  24).  B.C.  ante  280.  He  appean  to  be  tbe  same 
whh  EaLi,  of  tbe  mataniHl  ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii,26).  (SoeStrong'a/yoniiMijiOBd'firpoi.n/fiBGojp, 
p.  le.)  Acouding  to  the  present  Heb.  text  be  Is  in 
the  seventh  generation  fTom  Zerabbabel,  or  about  coo- 
temporary  with  Aloiandertho  Great;  but  lord  Hei-vey 
thinks  that  Shemaiah  Is  identical  witli  Sbimei  (ver. 
19),  Zerohhabel'a  brother  (fimeal.  «/>mr  Ijird,  p.  107- 
109,  and  ch.  vii). 

BllonBe'iiS  ('EXiufiloc,  doubtlesa  a  Grieciied  form 
of  Sioaiai),  a  high-prleat  of  the  Jews,  who  succeeded 
HaKhiaa,  Mmof  AnBnus(A.D.42),  and  waa  tbe  next 
year  succeeded  by  Simon  Cantberas  (Josephna,  Ani 

KIX,  8,  1).       See  HlOH-PBIEBT. 

mio'DOa,  the  name  of  two  men  In  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  CEXiuiva'(;r.r.'^iwK(tf,Valg.aniiU.)  One  of 
the  sons  of  "  Fhaisur,"  who  divorced  hb  Gentile  wib 
after  the  exile  (1  Esdras  ix,  W) ;  evidently  the  ELtO- 
■sxi  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Exra  x,  22). 

2.  ('EXwra'c.Vnlg.  AoiKua.)  One  of  tbe  tons  of 
"  Annas,"  who  did  the  same  (1  Esd.  Ix,  32) ;  doubtlesa 
theELiEjeRR(q.v.)DfttaeHeb.  lext(Ezrax,Sl). 

ZlUcit,  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  CongregBtianal  minic- 
I  ter,  waa  bom  in  Boston  Dec  25, 1719  (O.  S),  and  grad- 
.  natcd  at  Harvard  College  in  1737.  In  1743  he  waa 
I  ordained  pastor  (as  colleague  with  Mr.  Welih)  of  the 
I  Sew  North  Church  in  Boston,  In  which  service  he  re- 
mained until  bia  death.  In  17,'.7  he  was  made  D.D. 
by  the  University  of  Edinbumh.  In  1773  he  waa 
elected  president  of  Harvard  College,  but  declined  to 
leave  his  pastoral  work.  He  died  Sept.  18, 1778.  Be- 
sides occasional  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  oC 
Z>s(CDtirKs  (IT74).— Sprngue,  Annab,  i,  417. 

BUot,  Joba,  atyled  "the  apostle  of  the  Indiana," 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  in  1604, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Cumliridge.  Emigra- 
ting to  New  England  in  1631,  he  joined  tbe  Church  in 
Boston.  Ha  was  settled  over  the  Church  in  Roxhury 
Nov.  G,  16.^2.     Here  be  studied  the  Indian  language, 


view  of  CO 


ig  the  n 


ity.  "The  first  Indian  Chur 
bors  of  Pn'testanta  in  America,  was  formed  at  Natlck 
inieOO,  after  the  manner  of  the  Congregational  cburclk 
es  in  New  Englanrl.  Those  who  wished  to  be  organ- 
ized into  a  Christian  body  were  strictly  examined  aa 
to  their  faith  and  experience  l>y  a  number  of  tbe  neigh, 
boring  ministers,  and  tlr.  Eliot  afterwards  adminis- 
teml  lo  them  IwptiBm  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Other 
Indiuu  churches  were  planted  In  variam  parts  ot  Maa- 
sacbusclLa,  and  be  frequently  visited  them;  but  hii 
pastoral  care  was  more  particotariy  over  that  which 
be  Hrst  established.  He  made  every  exertion  to  pro- 
mote the  welbie  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  he  stimnlatad 
taaaj  Mrrants  of  Jasoi  to  engage  tn  the  miarinnirj 
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iFork ;  and,  ■Itfaaogh  bo  mannied  over  Uie  itnplditjr ' 
of  mmj  wbo  prefernd  darkneu  to  light,  yet  be  livfj 
Co  see  twenty-lbur  of  Uia  copper-oolored  aborigines  fel- 
low-prouhen  of  tha  precious  Gospel  of  Chriii,  In 
1661  he  publiehed  the  Kew  TeaUment  in  the  Indian 
linguage,  and  in  a  tew  jean  the  wbole  Bible,  and 
aeveral  other  books  beet  adapted  for  the  inatrucUoa 
of  the  natlvea.  Wben  be  reached  (he  age  of  fourecore 
yean  be  offered  lo  give  up  bii  salary,  and  desired  tu 
be  liberated  ftmn  the  labon  of  bis  office  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Church  at  Roxbury.  It  was  with  Joy  Chat  he 
received  Hr.  Waller  as  his  colleague  In  ISMS.  Wben 
he  was  bending  nnder  bis  infirmitlee,  and  coald  do 
longer  visit  the  Indians,  he  persuaded  >  number  of 
fumiliea  to  send  their  negro  servants  to  him  ones  a 
week,  tbat  he  might  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of 
God.  Ho  died  Hay  2U,  1690,  saying  that  all  bU  la- 
bors were  poor  and  amall,  and  eshorting  those  wbo 
Burrounded  his  bed  to  prav.  His  last  words  were, 
'  Welcome  joy ' "  (Allen).  In  1M9  Mr.  EUol  publUhed 
TV  ghriaiu  Progrt*$  of  (A*  Goipd  among  t\i  ladiam  ; 
In  16S3,  Ttart  of  Repevlantx ;  In  1655,  A/arlker  Maai- 
/alatian  of  At  Pngrat  of  the  GotpA  avian^  Ihc  In- 
dian; iind  in  1670,  A  hrvf  Narratiet  of  the  Fngrta 
of  (As  Goipd,  Baxter  says,  in  one  of  bis  letters, 
"There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  lionored  above 
hitn."  A  hondsomo  memorial  to  the  "  Apostle  of  the 
Indiana,  and  the  pastor  for  flfty-eight  j'ears  of  the 
first  Church  in  Ro«bury,"  has  been  eredsd  in  the  For- 
est Hills  Cemetery,  Roxbury  .—£•/«  and  Dtalh  of  John 
Eliot,  iy  Cotton  Hatber  (1691) ;  Matbor's  HagwiUa, 
iii,  270;  Frincis,  life  of  John  EUol  (Edinb,  1828); 
Spr,igue,  Jtwoii,  i,  18;  AWtm,  Americim  Biographi/. 

BlipandilB,  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  die  Sth  cen- 
tnry.  He  shored  the  opinions  of  Felli,  bishop  of  Ur- 
ge], with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ,  vir.  tbat,  with 
respect  to  his  human  nature,  he  was  only  the  adaittm 
8nD  of  God,  thus  givini;  risf  to  the  sect  of  Adoplian- 
is(s.  ElipmduB  diissniinated  bis  views  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany.  Adosinde,  qaeen  of  Gallicia. 
induced  blsbop  Etheriui  of  Osraa  and  the  priest  Be»- 
tus  to  write  agiiinBt  him.  They  published  againM 
him  two  books,  the  originals  of  which  are  said  to  be 
still  exUnt  in  Toledo.  EKpandus  replied  by  several 
letters,  but  he  was  condemned  at  the  council  which 
PanlinuB,  patriarch  of  Aquilaja,  convened  at  Cludad  de 
Friuli  in  791.  In  the  following  year  the  doctrines  of 
^pandua  and  Felix  were  ag^n  condemned  at  a  synod 
which  Charlemagne  held  at  Ratisbon.  Pope  Adrian 
conArmed  the  sentence,  lo  which  Felix  submitted ;  but 
Elipandus,  and  several  other  bishops  of  Spain,  prr- 
slsted  in  their  views,  and  wrote  against  Felix.  This 
letter  was  refuted,  and  cotidemned  bv  Adrian  in  a 
council  held  In  Italy,  and  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort 
in  791.  Charlemagne  himself  wrote  a  letter  (still  ex- 
tint)  to  Elipandai  urging  him  to  snbmit ;  but  the  let- 
ter  seems  to  have  bad  little  effect,  for  shortly  l-efun 
his  death  (in  799)  EUpandua  wrote  a  reply  maintaining 
his  views.— Hoeter,  None  Biog.  Gettfr.  xv,  88! ;  Nean- 
der,  (X.  HimI.  lil,  1&6-15S;  Mosbeim,  Oi.  Hid.  bk.  Hi, 
c.  viii,  pt.  li,  eh.  v,%i.     See  Adoptianish. 

Bl'lphal  (Heb.  EUphai',  ^B'^X,  God  Is  his  j'u^ ; 
Sept.  'e\t<fad\  Y.  r.  'E.V^V.Vn'is^  Elipkal),  son  of  Vr 
(q.  v.),  and  one  of  David's  Kimous  guaH  (1  Chron. 
xi,  35).  B.C.  IMG.  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam. 
zxlli,  31)  he  seems  to  be  called  "Ei.irKGi.ET.  the  son 
of  AhisUai  (q.  v.).  the  son  of  the  Muchnthite ;"  but 
the  names  are  here  greatly  confused.     See  David. 

BUph'alat  (EXi^XaV,  Vulg.  El-phalach},  one  of 
the  Fons  of  "Asom,"  wbo  divorced  bis  Gentle  wife 
after  the  c^ile  (1  Esd.  Ix,  83);  evidenCv  the  EUPU- 
KLET  (q.  V.)  of  the  Ueb.  text  (Fjtra  x.  83). 

Ellph'alet,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglieliing  (3 
Sam.  r.  16;  I  Chron.  xlv.  7)  the  name  Ei.iphei.et  (q. 
v.).  It  .ilflo  occurs  In  the  Apocrypha  (  E\<frtXir)  as 
the  name  of  one  of  the  aons  of  Adonieam,  wbo  returned . 
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from  the  aiUe  (1  Eodr,  vili,  89);  the  ELirHBi.ET  of 

the  Heb.  text  (Eira  viil,  18). 

ZU'lphu  (Hebrew  El^liat',  IEiVk,  Cod  U  hii 
Hrengli;  Sept.'E\ifii::,but  in  Gon.'EXx^cVuls.  £!*■ 

1.  Theleadingoneofthe  "three  friends"  who  cam* 
to  condole  with  Job  in  bis  afllicCion  (Job  iv,  1).  and 
who  took  part  in  that  remarkable  dlBcussion  which  oc- 
cupies the  book  of  Job.  B.C.  clr.  3200,  He  is  called 
"the  Temsnite;"  hence  It  is  naloralty  inferred  that 
he  was  of  the  region  substantially  known  aa  Tcmaa 
(q.  v.).  In  Idnmea ;  and  as  Eliphtu,  the  son  of  Esau, 
had  a  son  called  Temin,  from  whom  the  place  took  [U 
name,  many  have  concluded  that  this  Ellphsi  waa  a 
descendant  of  the  other  Eliphai.  Some,  indeed,  even 
gii  so  bras  to  SDppose  that  the  Elipbai  of  Job  w«s  no 
other  than  the  son  of  Esau.  This  view  is  of  courae 
confined  to  those  wbo  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time 
of  these  patriarchs.  Bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  erea 
this  gives  a  date  sufficiently  early.     See  Job. 

EUpbaa  is  the  tlret  of  the  friends  to  take  up  the  de- 
bate, in  reply  to  Job's  passionate  complaints.  He  ap< 
pears  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the  speakers,  fram 
which  drcumitance,  or  from  natural  dlspoiitlon,  bia 
language  is  more  mild  and  sedsle  than  that  of  the  otik 
ers  (see  Elchler,  Ot  nnme  Eliphaa  [iv,  12  -81],  I-pi. 
1781).  He  begins  his  orations  with  delicacy,  and  oon- 
ducts  his  part  of  the  controreny  with  considerable  ad> 
dress  (chap,  iv,  r,  XT,  xxii).  On  him  &Jls  the  main 
burden  of  the  argument,  tbat  God's  retribution  in  this 
world  is  perfect  and  certain,  and  that  consequently 
suAering  must  be  a  proof  of  previous  sin.  His  worda 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  BUdad  and  Zophar  by 
greater  calmness  and  elaboration,  and,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  greater  gentleness  towards  Job,  attbon^ 
he  venture*  afterwards,  appsrsntly  from  conjecture, 
to  Impute  to  him  special  sins.  The  great  truth  brought 
out  by  him  Is  the  unnppnmchalile  majei-tv  and  purity 
of  God  (iv,  12-21 ;  xv,  12'16>.  But  still,  iritb  the  oth- 
er two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having,  in  defenca 
of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  him  "the  thing  tbat 
was  not  right."  i.  e.  Iiy  refusing  to  tecognlse  the  beta 
of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with  aa 
imperfect  lelribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the 
righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned.     See  Job,  Book 

2.  The  son  of  Esan  by  one  of  Ua  first  irivea,  Adah, 
and  father  of  several  EdomiUsh  tribes  (Gen.  xxzvi,  4, 
10, 11, 16 1  1  Chron.  I,  85,  36).     B.C.  post  1963. 

BUph'eleb  (Heb.  in  tbe  prolonged  form  ESpMt'- 
hu.  inbp'bKi  God  vtU  diM/inguiA  him;  Sept.  'EAi^ 
Aii  and  'EArpoXou  v.  r.  'EXiatvd  snd  'EKifa^aiat ; 
Vulg.  EUphah),  a  Herarlte  Uvito;  one  of  the  gate- 
keepers (D"^rid,  A.V.  porters")  appmnted  by  David 
to  play  on  tbe  harp  "  on  the  Sheminith,"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  bringing  up  tbe  ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chron.  XV.  18,  SI).     B.C.  1018. 

BUph'elot  (Hebrew  EUphe'ltt,  aVs"*?.  In  paoan 
Elipha'Ut,  ^1?B^?K.  God  is  bis  dctireraiiee),  the  name 

1.  (Sept.  'EAi^iIr  v.  r.  'AXi^oXiS  and  'AXi^Xir, 
Vulg.  EliphtUtk.')  One  of  David's  distinguished  war- 
riors, stvled  "the  son  of  Ahasbai,  the  son  of  tbe  Ha- 
achathiie"  (2  Sam.  xxiil,  81>!  but,  by  some  error  and 
abLreviation.  ELiPiMt.  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Ur,  [and] 
Hepher,  the  Mecheralhile,"  in  tbe  parallel  passage  (1 
Chron.  xi,  85,  36.) 

2.  (Sept.  HXipaXir  V.  r.  'EVifaXJS,  Vulg.  FJipia- 
Irlh.)  The  third  of  the  nine  sods  of  David,  bom  at 
Jerusalem,  exclusive  of  those  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chnm. 
Iii,6;  xiv.  5.  In  whieb  Utter  passage  the  name  is  wrtt- 
ten  El/Kltl),     B.C.  post  lOM. 

3.  (Sept.  'EXi^Xir  v.  r.  'KXi^o.Tulg.  Et^Met.) 
The  nlnthoftbe  same  (1  Chnm.  Ui,8;  xiv,7i  2  San 
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T,  IS.  ia  wtocb  two  Utter  puuf{M  tbe  Dime  !•  An- 
^JdKd  "  Eliphalet").  It  ia  bcliend  that  tbare  were 
nM  tn  MHU  of  tbu  uma,  but  tluO,  lika  Nogab,  ooe 
i>  BcnlT  ■  itBiucrilwr'a  repetition.  The  two  are  ctr- 
ttislv  oieilted  in  Sunucl,  hut,  oa  the  other  hand,  they 
■IE  iiiMTled  in  two  eeiHirate  li^ta  in  Chniniclea,  and  in 

cine  of  tlie  list.  Joupfao*  Tuentions  but  ddb  EUphaU 
Ceti^ktX  "  tl>«  loft  of  D'Tid'g  eleven  eooe,  mid 
lUlM  thai  the  lut  two  were  boin  of  coocublnea  (_Avi. 
Tii,3,3}.     8e«  David. 

4.  (Sept.  a^ifaAir.Vulg.  EUpMala.)  The  third  of 
tfc*  three  tarn  of  Eibek,  of  the  poetarity  of  Benjamin, 
ud  ■  deecendint  of  Iting  Saul  through  Jonatbin  (1 
Chion.  *iii,  S9).     B.C.  ante  &B6. 

5.  (Sept.  B)iifaX63  ".  r.  'BXi^Xar,  Vuig.  Hi>*f- 
la.)  Otw  of  the  eona  of  AdoDilum,  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  fait  tro  biothett  and  60  mulea  (Eim  viil, 
Vfy    D.C.159. 

6.  (Sept.  'EXifoXfr.ToIg.  EH^utdk.)  An  laraetlte 
of  the  linaage  of  Haibum,  who  dirorcod  hi*  Gentila 
wifa  after  the  exile  (Ens  s,  33).     B.C.  466. 

BUa'abeth  ('B\»Ta^.r),  wife  ofZachariaaor  Zach- 
Uiah,  aad  DHther  of  John  the  Baptiat  (Luke  i,  b). 
She  Hta  a  deeccndant  of  Abtdd.  or  of  tbe  ruce  of  the 
prierti;  andofher  andharhuabaDdtluB  exalted  choi- 
•cts  a  giTen  by  tbe  ovangeliM:  "They  were  ixith 
ricbtnnu  before  God,  walking  in  all  tbe  command-. 
B«it9  and  onliDances  of  the  l.ord  Llameleaa"  (Luke  i, 
7, 13).  Th^y  had  remained  rhildleu  till  tbe  decline 
tf  life,  when  an  angel  (brelold  to  her  buabsud  Zacha- 
riah  the  birth  of  John,  and  Zachariah  returning  home, 
Eliubetta  oincaived.  Darinu  five  monthe  she  con- 
oakd  tbe  bror  God  had  granted  her;  but  the  an- 
|cl  Gabriel  dlacovered  to  the  Virgin  Hary  thia  mlrac- 
ikni  oumptiDn,  aa  an  anarann  of  the  birth  of  tbe 
Mcadah  by  henelf.  Sea  AKKnnciATioit.  Mai?-  vi>- 
ited  Elitabeth,  and  itben  ahe  aaluted  her,  Elisabetb 
fdt  tbe  qnickenln,(  of  her  unborn  babe.  When  her 
diild  wa*  drcumcliied  aba  named  him  John,  accord- 
lag  to  jnviDna  ioRtructlDru  from  her  hoiband  (Luke 
i,a-e).     B.C.  T.     See  Zachakias. 

Tbe  name  in  thia  precise  shape  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  Uia  Dimes  of  few  females  are 
ginn.  But  it  la  a  Hebrew  name,  tbe  same  In  fsct  aa 
Bluuikba  (q,  v.).  It  is  perhaps  etymologlcally  con- 
OB^ed  with  Bitta  or  Bin,  the  PboMiician  name  of 
qwFo  Dido  (Vhgil,  £n.  iv,  B3&),  whence  the  modem 
Baa.  tStahflA. 

BliHB'na  (BXiaaroc  or  'BXiiraniot), tbe  Gr»cUed 
fann  of  tbe  name  of  Elibha  (q.  r.)  in  tbe  N.  T.  (I.uhe 
It,  K)  and  Apocirpha  (BXiiraii.EccIai.  xlvlil,l!},aa 
*tQ  aa  JoaephDs  '{A  il.  vUl,  IB,  7  etc.). 

BU'aha  (Heb.  Siulia',  ID^>»,  fcr  Trfr'^K.  <^«' 
k  Ut  Ktbalioii ;  Sept.  'Ekiaaie  or  'EXiomtii,  Junpbus 
ud  N.  T.  'e;kuri»i;DC.VDlg.  Elittm.  A.V.  In  N.  T.  and 
A|Brr. "  BiaaBD*"),  the  eoo  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meho- 
lak  (1  Kings  xli,  IS-IB),  who  bocame  the  attendant 
•id  disdple  of  EltJah  (Joaephus,  Anl.  riii,  IS,  7),  and 
Ua  (accessor  as  prophet  in  the  kJogdom  of  Israel.    See  : 

EtUAS. 

1.  Bitlary.~The  earlieet  mention  of  Ellaha'a  name  ' 
<>  u  tbe  conmind  to  Eli>b  In  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1 , 
Kiags  xix,  16, 1/).  Bat  our  Hrst  tntradaction  to  the 
hlere  t«Dphet  is  In  the  Aelds  of  hla  native  place  (B.C. 
ta.KOl.  Abel-mebolab— the  "meadow  oftbe  dance" 
—vat  probably  in  the  valley  oftbe  Jordan,  and,  aa  Its 
■ne  would  seem  toindirate.  In  a  molBt  nr  watered  tit- 
•tticn.  See  Absl.  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to 
Dusaiciu  by  the  Jordan  valley,  ligbta  nn  hla  auccessor 
■■jBgtd  in  the  labota  of  the  Held,  twelve  yoke  before 
tSD.  L  e.  probably  eleven  other  plougha  preceding  him  , 
•knu  the  same  line  (»ee  Tbomaon,  Load  ondBooi,  i, 
'Ml   To  cmsa  to  him,  to  throw  over  hia  sboaldere  the  I 

inp'xt'a  oOoe^  ud  of  adoption 
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Jah  bat  the  work  of  an  Initant,  and  the  prophet  strode 
oo  aa  if  what  ha  had  done  were  nothing—"  Go  back 
again,  for  what  have  I  done  unto  thee?"  So  sudden 
and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the  relinquiahment  of  a 
poaition  so  aubatantial,  and  family  ties  so  dear,  might 
well  have  cauied  healtation.  But  the  purify  was  only 
momentary.  To  use  a  figure  which  we  may  almoet 
lielieve  to  have  been  suggested  by  tbia  very  occnT" 
rence,  Eliaba  wae  not  a  man  who.  having  put  b'li  hand 
to  the  plough,  wae  likely  tu  look  back;  be  delayed 
merely  to  give  the  brewell  kias  to  his  father  and  moth- 
er, and  preside  at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and 
then  Ibllowed  the  great  prophet  on  his  north  ward  road 
to  become  to  hioi  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his  na- 
tion Joahoa  hsd  lieen  to  Hosea.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
connection  we  know  hardly  anytblng.  "Eliiha  the 
SOD  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  banda  of  Ell- 
jab,"  is  all  that  la  told  na.  The  characters  of  the  two 
men  were  thoroughly  diaaimilar,  but  how  far  the  liun. 
like  daring  and  courage  of  the  one  had  iafuaed  itself 
into  the  other,  we  can  judge  tioiu  the  few  occasiona  on 
which  it  bisied  forth,  while  every  line  oftbe  narrative 
of  Elijah'a  laat  bonra  on  earth  beara  evidence  how  deep 
was  tbe  personal  aSection  which  the  stem,  ruugb,  re- 
served maater  had  engendered  in  hia  gentle  and  pliant 
disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  pisacd  between  the 
call  of  Elisha  and  tbe  removal  of  his  matter,  and  dai> 
log  the  whole  of  that  time  we  bear  nothing  of  him. 
But  when  that  period  hud  elapsed  he  reappears,  to  be- 
come the  mwt  proinlnent  figure  in  the  history  of  hla 
country  daring  the  rest  of  his  long  life. 

Being  ansloos,  after  his  remarkable  appointment  on 
receiving  tbe  robe  as  a  ajtnbol  of  inheriting  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  hia  ascended  matter,  to  enter  at  onca 
npon  tbe  dnUaa  of  his  sacred  office,  Elisha  determined 
to  visit  the  schoalt  oftbe  prophets  which  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Accordingly,  returning  to 
that  river,  and  wishing  that  sensible  evidence  should 
be  afforded,  both  to  himself  and  others,  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  his  departed  master  reating  upon  him,  he 
strnck  it*  waters  with  Elijah's  mantle,  when  they  part- 
ed asunder  and  opened  a  way  for  him  to  pass  over  on 
dryland.  Witnessing  this  miraculoaa  transaction,  tbe 
fifty  son*  of  the  prophets,  who  bad  seen  from  the  oppo- 
sita  side  Elijah'*  asrenilon,  and  who  were  awaiting 
Elisha'*  retom,  now,  with  becoming  reverence,  ac- 
knowledged him  their  spiritual  head.  These  yonng 
prophets  are  not  more  full  of  reverence  fi>r  Elisha  than 
of  zeal  for  Elijah ;  they  saw  the  latter  carried  up  in 
the  air — they  knew  that  this  waa  not  the  lirtl  time  of 
hia  miracnloDs  removal.  Imagining  it  therefore  pos- 
sible that  tbe  Spirit  of  God  had  cast  him  on  aome  re- 
mote mountain  or  valley,  they  aak  permianion  to  go 
and  seek  him.  i^isha,  though  fully  aware  that  he  wag 
received  up  into  ulorj-,  hut  yet  fearful  lest  it  shoold  be 
conceived  that  he,  from  any  nnworthy  motives,  waa 
not  anxiona  to  have  him  brought  back,  yielded  to  thdr 
request.  Tbe  nnavalling  search  confirmed  Elisha's 
fame.     (B.C.  cir.  892.) 

There  are  several  considerations  from  which  the  In- 
completeness  of  the  records  of  Eliiha's  life  may  lie  in- 
ferred :  (a.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences.  The  "  king 
of  Israel"  is  continually  mentioned,  but  nc  are  left  to 
infer  what  king  is  intended  (2  Kings  v,  6, 0,  7,  &i. ;  vi, 
8,9,31,26;  vli,2j  viii,  ?,  6,  G,etc,).  This  is  (he  case 
even  in  the  story  of  the  important  events  of  Naaman'a 
cure,  and  the  capture  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan. 
The  nnlv  e.xceptiona  are  Ui,  IS  (comp.  6;,  and  tbe  nar- 
rmtive  of  the  visit  of  Jeboash  (xiil,  14,  etc.),  bnt  thb 
latter  story  Is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  tbe  mention  of 
the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being  followed  by 
an  account  of  occurrenoes  hi  the  reign  of  Jehoahai  hi* 
fiitber  (ver.  iS,  33).  (&)  Tbe  absence  ot  chronological 
sequenoe  in  tbe  namtives.   The  elory  oftbe  Shunaii* 
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mite  ambimcu  a  len^twned  period,  bnm  before  the 
birth  ofthe  child  till  he  was  some  jaan  old.  Gshaii's 
fjmilisrcommuniotion  with  tbeking,BndUiererDni  the 
Blorj'  which  precedes  it  (viii,  1,  3),  mmt  have  oeeurred 
befgre  he  wu  atruck  with  leprney,  Ihoagh  pliced  laag 
■her  the  relstiou  aftfaat  event  (v,27).  (c).  The  dif- 
ferent sloriei  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of  worda 
luually  employed  in  the  coniecutlve  narrmtlve  of  tbeee 
booha.  (See  KeU,  Commtml.  on  Kingi,  p.  SiS,  where 
other  indicationi  will  be  found.)  The  call  of  Ellsba 
seemi  M  have  taken  place  about  four  yean  before  the 
death  of  Ahab.  He  died  In  the  reign  of  Joash,  the 
grandson  of  Jehn,  B.C.  olr.  886.  Hence  hb  public  ca- 
raer  embncea  &  period  of  not  leaa  thsa  66  yean,  for 
eettiinly  6fi  of  which  he  held  the  office  of  "  prophet  in 
Israel"  (!  Kings  v,  d). 

(1.)  After  the  departure  of  hii  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  (==■<)  at  Jericho  (2  Kingi  il,  18).  The 
town  bad  Utely  been  rebuilt  (1  Kings  xvl,  S4),  and  was 
the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "sons  of  the  prophets" 
(2  Kings  ii,  b,  15}.  Among  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  that  place  are  still  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  bills  of  Qnarjn- 
lania  behind  the  town,  send  their  atreatps  across  the 
plain  tottards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at  the  hot- 
test aeaaon,  the  richest  and  most  tTJteful  vei^etation 
oier  whit  would  otherniae  be  ■  haro  tract  of  sandy 
■oil.  At  the  time  In  question,  pait,  at  least,  of  this 
charro  was  wanting.  One  of  the  springs  was  noxions 
—  had  some  properties  which  rendered  it  UDHt  far 
drinking,  and  also  prejudicial  to  the  land  (il,  19,  D-<S';i, 
bad,  A.  V.  "  naught").  At  the  reqoest  of  the  men  of 
Jerichi\  Elisha  remedied  this  evil.  He  look  salt  in  a 
new  reasel,  and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Joaephus 
( Ifar,  iv,  »,  3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Mod.  Trat.  p. 
17),  the  trsdition  of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the 
Urge  spring  N.ff.ofthe  present  town,  and  which  now 
beaT^  proliably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of  Ain  ri-Sidtan  (RoblnsoD,  Rtttarrha,  11,  883 
•q.>.     See  jEBicao. 

(*.)  Wo  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho  to  Mount 
CantHl  (2  Kings  ii,  23).  Hia  last  visit  had  been  made 
In  company  with  Elijah  nn  their  road  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan (ii, !}.  Sons  of  the  prophets  resided  there,  but 
■till  it  was  the  seat  of  tlie  calf-worship,  and  therefore 
a  prophet  of  Jehovah  mi^ht  expect  to  meet  with  In- 
Bult,  especijily  if  not  so  well  known  and  so  formidable 
•a  Elijah.  The  mad  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile 
of  the  wady  Suweinit,  under  the  hill  which  still  bears 
what  in  all  prabalulity  are  the  rains  of  Ai,  and  which, 
ereu  now  retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded 
bj  a  forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animals 
(comp.  Amos  t,  19).  See  Bethel.  Hero  the  boys 
of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  as  they  still  wait 
at  the  entrance  ef  Fhe  villagee  of  Paleatlne.  for  the 
chance  pist>er-by.  In  the  acanty  locks  of  Elisha,  how 
were  they  to  recognise  the  successor  of  the  prophet, 
with  whose  shjggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders 
they  were  all  fHmiiisr?  So,  with  the  license  of  the 
Eaalem  children,  thev  scoff  at  the  new-comer  as  be 
walks  by—"  Go  up  (libs,  hardly  atetnd,  as  if  alludioB; 
to  Elijah,  but/KUi  on  out  of  the  way),  Imld-head  (nip. 
devoid  of  hair  on  the  bach  of  the  head,  as  opposed  to 
nas,  bald  on  tba  forthead)'."  For  once  Elisha  as- 
sumed the  sternness  of  his  master.  He  turned  upon 
them  and  cnned  them  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  There 
was  in  their  expressions  an  admixture  of  rudenpsa.  In- 
fidelity, and  impiety.     But  the  InhablUnts  of  Uethi 
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she-bean  to  emerge  from  the  ndghborlDg  wood  and 
pnnish  the  young  delinquents.  It  is  not  said  that  ttwy 
were  actually  killed  (the  expressioD  is  7pa.  to  rrmd, 
which  is  pecniiariy  applicable  to  the  claws  of  the  bear). 
This  faie  may  indeed  have  befallen  some  of  the  party, 
but  il  is  by  no  means  probable  in  regard  to  the  greatM 
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other  peak,  Jebel  Sanin,  being,  stnngely  eno 
from  these  animals.  Ilie  Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a 
fragiverous  habit  than  the  brown  bear  (frma  onAw), 
but  when  pressed  with  hun^^r  it  is  known  U>  attadt 
men  and  aiiitaale  ;  it  b  very  fund  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea (fiicrr  arittiiBii),  fields  of  which  arc  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  Moat  recent  writers  art 
silent  respecting  any  spei-iea  of  bear  In  Syiia,  auch  aa 
Shaw,  Volney.  Hasaelquist,  Burckhardt,  and  Schali. 
Seetien,  however,  notices  a  report  of  the  existence  of  ■ 
bear  In  the  province  of  Hasboiya,  on  Mount  Hermoo. 
Klaeder  supposed  this  bear  must  be  the  Urnu  arctoi, 
for  which  opinion,  however,  be  seems  to  have  bad  no 
anthorily;  and  Breceutwriter,Dr.Tbomson(Z.<nifimiJ 
Book,  ii.  373),  says  that  the  Syrian  bear  is  still  found 
on  the  higher  mountaiaa  of  this  cotintr}',  and  that  the 
inhaMtants  of  Hetmon  stand  in  great  fear  of  him. 
liemprich  and  Ehrenberg  {SiftnMa  Phyt.  pt.  i)  in- 
form us  that  during  the  summer  months  these  bean 
keep  to  the  anowy  porta  of  Lebanon,  bat  descend  in 
winter  to  the  Tillagea  and  gardena ;  it  is  prolnble,  alao, 
thut  at  this  period  In  former  days  they  extended  tbeii 
visita  to  other  parts  of  Palestine ;  for,  though  this  spe- 

now,  yet  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  were  proba- 
bly always  the  summer  home  of  these  animale.  It  la 
not  Improliable,  therefore,  that  the  sttack  uiian  the 
forty-two  chlldnn  who  mocked  Elisha  took  place  aome 
time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals  inhabited  the 
low  lands  of  Paleatlne.    See  Bead. 

(8.)  Eliaha  extricates  Jcboram,  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty  to 
the  campaign  ag^nst  Moal>,  arising  from  want  of  wa- 
ter (ill,  i-37).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred  verj-  shor^. 
ly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (ill,  5;  comp.  1, 1\  and  the 
campaign  followed  immediately — "  the  same  day"  (ill, 
6 ;  A.  V.  "  time").  The  prop'hot  was  with  the  army  ; 
according  to  Joaephus  (.4n(.  jx,  8, 1)  he  "  happened  to 
lie  in  a  tent  outside  the  camp  of  Israel."  Joram  be 
refuses  to  hear,  except  out  of  roapect  for  Jelioebaphat, 
the  servant  of  the  true  God  i  but  a  minstrel  Isbroajht, 
and  at  the  sound  of  music  the  hand  of  Jehovah  cornea 
upon  him,  and  he  predicts  a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a 
mode  of  procedura  in  connecUon  therewith  which  nt- 
sults  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Mnsb.  This  in- 
cident proliably  took  place  attheS.E.cnJ  of  the  Dead 

(4.)  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets — 
according  to  Joeephar,  of  Obadlah,  the  steward  of  Ahab 

— is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to  be  taken 
from  her  and  sold  as  slaves  by  her  crediton,  as  by  an 
extension  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxi,  7,  and  Lev.  xxv,  aa\ 
and  by  virtue  of  another  (Exod.  xxiL  fl),  they  bad  tlm 
power  to  do ;  and  against  tbis  hard-hearted  act  she  Im- 
plores the  prophet's  assistance.  God  will  not,  mlkoul 
a  CiiBw,  depart  from  the  general  laws  of  his  adminis- 
tration ;  Elisha  therefore  inquires  how  far  she  herself 
had  the  power  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  She 
replies  that  the  only  thing  of  which  she  was  possessed 
was  one  pot  of  oil.  This  EIL-ha  causes  (in  his  abwnce, 
iv.  5)  to  multlplv  (afUr  the  example  nf  Elijab  at  Zar- 
ephath).  until  the  widow  has  fliled  with  it  all  the  re» 
>4'ls  which  she  could  borraw,  and  thus  procured  tba 
means  of  payment  (S  Kings  ir,  1-T).  No  place  or  data 
of  the  miracle  is  msntioned. 

(5.)  1'he  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Honnl 
Curmcl  (iv,  8-87).    The  account  consists  id  two  pattfa 
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[d.]  VS»ht,  probably  on  hit  way  betwean  Cumet  aod  I 
theJoidin  TilIey,calliaccidentiUy  atShanein,  nowSo-  | 
lim,  I  tillage  od  tfac  nutliem  alopes  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy,  I 
Ibe  linli  Hnrnnn  of  modern  trsvellen.  Hers  he  is 
bofpitably  rDtertainod  liy  a  woman  of  tulntaDce,  ap- 
pimll;  at  first  ignorant  of  tbe  character  of  her  gue^t. 
Viihini;  that  be  BboDid  take  Dp.  more  Chan  occasion- 
■IJr,  hit  aUide  under  her  roof,  ehs  pmpowd  to  her  hua- 

barc  for  bii  own  accommodation.  Tha  hntband  at 
na  eonaented,  and,  the  apartment  bein;c  fitted  up  in 
■  viT  that  ahowed  their  proper  nincepiion  of  hla  feel' 
inc.  tbe  prophet  heromea  tte  occupant.  Grateful  for 
Mch  diiintereated  klndnea?,  Elisbn  delicately  inquired 
of  ber  ifho  coold  prefer  her  lnlere»l  befbre  lie  king  or 
the  ciptua  of  hi*  huat ;  for  be  must  have  had  conrid- 
erabla  influence  at  court,  from  the  part  be  had  taken 
■■  the  Lale  war.  Bat  the  good  wamaa  declined  the 
inphet'i  Oder  by  declaring  that  she  trould  ntber 
'-d'tll  aoHinir  her  own  people,"  and  in  the  condition 
sT  lif<  Id  wbicb  the  had  beep  accustomed.  Still,  to 
ovue  bet  domeatle  happineas,  abe  lacked  one  thing 
_(b(  bad  no  child ;  and  now,  by  reason  of  tha  age  of 
ber  huband,  aha  could  not  expect  such  a  blauing. 
la  aniwrr.  bawever,  to  the  prayer  of  the  i»«phot,  and 
Mareronipenae  for  her  care  of  him,  she  waa  aired  from 
that  cbPdlesa  condition  which  woa  esteemed  so  great  a 
alamilT  liy  erery  Jewish  wife,  and  permlttod  to  "  em- 
tntt  i'md"  {i  Kinga,  Ir,  A-17). 

[t.]  After  an  inten-al  of  several  yean,  the  boy  la 
M  cDongh  to  accompany  his  father  to  the  corn-Held, 
vbse  the  hartest  is  procwding.  Tbe  fierce  mys  of 
Ike  mnning  ton  are  ti»  [lowerfiit  fur  biin,  and  (aflect- 
(d  apparently  by  a  nm-itroie)  he  is  carried  borne  to 
kii  iDoUier  only  tu  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of 
tbeir  Inu  to  her  husband,  but  di-poiiting  her  child  on 
tbe  brd  of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  qucat  of 
Urn  to  Mount  CarmeL     The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 

ed  on  the  best  ass  cirit^,  the  At-aa,  such  being 
uMi  for  excellenn!),  and  she  does  not  slacken  rein. 
Eliiha  is  oD  one  of  the  heights  of  Carmel  commanding 
lk(  nud  to  Shunem,  and  tlroia  hia  position  opposite  to 
b(r  n>S -)  be  recognlsea  In  tbe  distance  tbe  figun  of 
Ibe  regatar  attendant  at  the  service*  which  bo  holds 
here  at '-  new  moon  and  aalibatb"  (comp.  ver.  £3).    He 
mdtUehaii  down  to  meet  bcr,  and  Inqnire  the  reason 
rfber  onrxpeetrd  visit.     But  h^r  dLitreM  Is  for  the 
•arofthe  master,  and  not  of  the  servjnt,  and  she  press- 
•t «  tOl  she  coines  up  to  the  place  where  Elishji  hii 
•df  H  sUlionod  (-r\n.  He  moMf,  rer.  27,  i.  e.  Canm 
Tfr.!S>;  then  tbnwlng  herself  down  In  her  cmotio 
sbr  rla.^  him  t^y  the  feet.     Mlslnterprellag  this  i 
^oa.er  ijcrhapa  with  an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  nnho 
ant  Ufa  woman,  Gehnzl  altumpts  to  thrust  her  awu 
B«  tbe  pmphet  is  loo  profound  a  atudent  of  humi 

Tn?d  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  bid  it  from  me, 
Bdbithnipltoldme."  "Andsbesaid"'— with  the  enig- 
■Biral  fnrni  of  Oriental  speech—"  did  I  desire  a  son 
afny  lonl?  Did  I  not  say.  do  not  deceive  nw?"  No 
^iplanatian  is  needed  to  tell  Ellsha  tbe  exact  state  of 
tfaetaae.  The  beat  of  the  season  will  allow  ofno  de- 
'hj  in  taking  tbe  nec«s*arv  steps,  and  Gehaii  Is  at 
«n  dispatched  to  ran  bacli  to  Shune m  with  the  nt- 
awt  •peed.  He  takes  tbe  prophet's  walkiDg-Malf  in 
b  hind  which  be  li  to  lav  on  lbs  fiwe  of  the  child. 
Tb  Bother  and  Bljsba  follow  in  baste.  Before-  they 
lurb  Ar  village  the  ><m  of  that  long,  nnxionn  snm- 
■^afl>moon  must  have  set.  Gehazl  meet*  the-m  on 
Ot  KtA.  tnt  he  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give; 
Or  ^jrini;  of  tbe  ftllTon  the  f.ice  of  the  dead  boy  had 
olkd  tenb  no  aitni  of  Wte.  Then  Ellabs  enten  Ibe 
tt**-,  pMs  Op  to  hi*  own  cbaml>er.  "  and  ho  shut  the 
*■■  wi  them  Mniln.  and  prayed  unto  Jehovah."  II 
•■a  what  Elijah  had  doM  on  a  similar  occa'lon,  and 
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in  this  and  his  inbaequent  proceedlngB  Eliaha  wm 
probably  fotlowing  n  method  which  he  had  heard  of 
from  hla  maiter.  The  child  is  restored  to  life,  the 
mother  Is  called  in,  and  again  blls  it  tbe  feet  of  the 
prophet,  thongh  with  what  different  emotions — "  and 

ok  up  her  aim  and  went  out"  (2  Kings  iv,  18-S7). 

I  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  tii  its  dlt«  with 
reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first  encounter 
Gehnil,  tbe  "  aervant"  (pSi,  lad)  of  the  man  of  God. 
It  muat  of  course  have  occurred  before  the  event!  of 

'6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of  Naamao, 
when  Gehazl  became  a  leper. 

(6.)  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 

a  time  when  Elisha  waa  residing  there  (Iv,  3S-4I). 

The  aons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.     It  is 

city  which  ia  mentioned  in  viil,  1,  2,  and  during  which 
leSbunam  mite  woman  of  tbe  preceding  itory  migrated 
tbe  Phitlitlne  country.  The  foodofthe  party  most 
insist  of  any  herbs  that  can  be  found.  The  great 
caldron  la  put  on  at  the  command  of  Elitba,  and  one 
!  compiiny  brings  bia  blanket  (133;  not  "lap" 
A.  v.)  full  of  such  wild  vegetallea'aa  he  hia  eol- 
lecCed,  and  empCiea  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner 
they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  the 
presence  of  some  noxious  berb  [see  Gourd],  and  they 
St,  "Tbereisdeuthinlhe  pot,  oh  man  of  God  1" 
is  case  the  cure  was  effected  Iiy  meal  which  Eliabs 
cut  into  the  atew  in  the  caldron  (1  Kinga  iv,  S8-41). 
(T.)  Tbe  next  miracle  In  all  proliahili^  belonga  to 
le  Mms  timo,  and  also  to  tbe  same  place  ai  tha  prB- 
cedlng.  A  nun  from  Baal-sbaliaha  (q.  v.)  bringa  tha 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  Arat-fruita,  which  under 
tbe  law  (N'um.  xviil,  g,  U  ;  Dent,  xvlii,  S,  4)  were  the 
perquisite  of  tbe  mlnistem  of  the  sanctuary — SO  loave* 
of  the  new  barley,  ondaome  delicacy,  tlie  exact  nature 
of  which  is  disputed,  but  which  seemi  most  likely  la 
have  been  roasted  eara  of  com  not  fully  ripe  (SISIS, 
perhaps  etliptjcally  for  ^p^Z  C^l;  comp.  Lev.  xxiU, 
4),  brought  with  care  in  a  sock  or  bag  Cjl^l^X,  Sept. 
rirpo).  This  moderate  provision  Is  by  tbe  word  of 
Jehovah  rendered  more  than  sufficient  fbr  a  hundred 
men  (3  Kings  Ir,  4!-44).  1  his  is  one  of  tbe  insUncea 
In  which  Ellsha  Is  tho  first  to  anticipate  in  some  meu- 
uro  the  miracles  of  Christ. 

(8.)  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic  Incidtnta 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  Interrupted 
by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  Important  character  (S 
Kings  V,  1-S7).  Tbe  chief  raptuln  of  the  army  of 
Syria,  to  whom  his  country  was  indebted  fbr  some  aig- 
nal  Bucceaa  (the  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  waa 
Naaman  wbn  killed  A  hab,  Midritdi  Trliiaim,  p.  K  6,  on 
Psa.  Ixxviii),  was  aftlirted  with  leprosy,  and  tbat  in  its 
most  malignant  form,  tbe  white  varifty  (ver.  9;).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  dlmualiflcd  him  from  alt  em- 
ployment and  all  Intercourse  (2  Kings  xv,  b;  SChron. 
xxvl,  20. 31).  But  in  Syria  no  aiicb  practice  appears 
to  have  prevailed;  Naaman  was  still  a  "great  man 
with  Ms  miater,"  "a  mm  of  countenance."  One  of 
tbe  members  nf  his  estahliKbment  i>  an  Israelitish  girl, 
kidnapped  by  the  marauden  (C^-rni)  of  Syria  In  one 
of  their  forays  over  tbe  border,  and  abe  brings  inte 
that  Syrian  houBchotd  tlio  fame  of  the  name  and  »kill 
of  Elisbo.  "Tbe  prophet  in  Simaria,"  who  bad  ralren 
the  ilead,  would,  if  brought  into  the  presence  of  CJIlS) 
the  pstieut,  hive  no  difflcnity  In  curing  even  this  drMd- 
ful  leprosy.  The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman 
himself  ((ia'l,  not  "  one  told")  to  tbe  king.  Benhadad 
bad  yet  to  team  the  position  and  character  of  Ellaba. 
He  writes  to  the  king  of  Israel  alatter  very  character- 
ifillc  of  ■  military  prince,  and  cuiwasly  recalliog  words 
uttered  br  another  militarv  man  In  reference  to  the 
cnn-  of  hia  sick  aervant  many  centuries  later—"  I  say 
to  this  one,  go,  and  be  goeUi,  and  to  my  eerrant.  do 
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Ihli,  loi  he  do«th  It."  "  And  now"-^a  nn  Benba- 
dad's  letter  iftar  the  miul  complimenUtTy  inCrDductimi 
bod  probably  opened  the  GominanicatiDti — "  and  now, 
when  Ihb  Utter  1b  come  unto  thee,  behold,  I  have  Mnt 
Niamui,  niy  slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayeat  rscarer 
himurhiileprosy."  With  tliii  letter,  aod  with  ■  pre>- 
■nt,  in  which  the  rich  fabrice  (ti^ia^,  i.  q.  a  dreu  of 
tnremon)')  lot  which  Damauna  hai  always  been  In 
roodern  tioiea  »  famoiu  form  ■  conspicuoas  feature, 
and  Hitb  a  ftill  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 16.  23),  Nos- 
man  p.oceeds  to  Samaria.  The  Ung  of  Iirael— hia 
nune  is  not  S'^^"!  but  it  wai  probably  Joram — is  dia- 
mayed  at  the  comiiianicatiun.  He  has  but  ono  idea, 
doubtless  the  result  of  Iso  frequent  esperieiii:e—"Coa. 
sideT  how  this  man  seeketh  a  quarrel  sgainst  me!" 
The  (KGDiTencB  soon  reaches  Ibe  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  he  "sends"  ta  the  king— 
"  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  be  shall  know  that  there  Is 
a  prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  houM  of  Eliaba  NoamiD 
goes  with  his  whole  civalcade,  the  "  hones  ind  chur- 
lot"  of  the  Syrian  general  Axing  themselves  particu- 
larly in  the  mind  of  the  chroaiclsr.  Elbha  still  keeps 
in  the  bsckgmund,  and  while  Naamon  stands  at  ihc  : 
doomay,  contents  himself  with  tending  out  a  meeeen-  ; 
ger  with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven  times  in 
the  Jordan.  The  Independent  behavior  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  prescription — ^notonly  devoid 
of  any  ceremonial,  bnt  absolutely  insulting  to  the  na- 
tive of  a  city  which  boasted,  as  it  still  boitts,  of  the 
finest  water-supply  of  any  city  oftho  Estt.  all  com- 
Uned  to  enrage  Naaroan.  His  slaves,  however,  knew 
bow  to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  nngenen 
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benefactor.  He  returns  with  his  whole  train  (riin^, 
I.  e.  "  host"  or  "  camp"),  and  thie  time  he  will  not  be 
denied  the  presence  of  Elisho,  but,  making  his  way  in, 
and  standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  ifknowUdMS 
the  power  of  tbe  God  nf  Israel,  and  entreats  him  (o  ac- 
cept the  present  which  he  had  broaght  from  Damas- 
cus. But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the  offer,  though 
repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration.  Noaman,  hav- 
ing adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
toko  away  some  of  the  earth  of  his  favored  country,  of 
which  to  make  an  altar.  He  then  coiisalta  Eliaha  on 
a  difficulty  which  he  foreaees.  How  is  he,  a  servant 
of  Jehovah,  to  act  when  he  occonipaniestbekingtothe 
temgde  of  the  Syrian  god  RimmonP  llo  must  bow  be- 
fore (he  god;  will  Jehovah  pirdon  this  disloyalty? 
Elisha'a  answer  is  "Go  in  pBace,"Bnd  with  this  fare- 
well tbe  caravan  moves  off.  liut  Gohaii,  the  attend- 
ant of  Eluha.  cannot  allow  Such  treasures  thus  to  es- 
cape him.  "Aa  Jehovah  liveth" — an  eipresaion,  in  the 
lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
oft-repcaled  WatliiA — "by  God' ' — of  the  modem  Arabe, 
"I  will  run  after  this  Syrian  and  take  somewhat  of 
faim."  So  he  ftimos  a  story  by  which  the  generons 
Naaman  is  made  to  send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's 
house  a  considerable  present  in  money  and  clothes. 
He  then  went  in  and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  noth- 
ing bad  happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  he  so  de- 
ceiviHl.    Hi9  beott  had  uone  after  his  servant  through 

he  visits  Grhazi  with  the  tremendous  punishment  of 
the  leprofv,  fi-om  which  he  has  just  relieved  Nanman. 
The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  nt  leiM 
seven  years  after  the  raising  nf  Uia  Shunammile's  sod. 
This  i*  evident  from  a  comparison  of  viii,  i  with  1, 2, 
a,  Gebazi's  familiar  converaation  with  the  king  must 
bBT<>  taken  place  before  he  was  a  leper.  SeeNAAHAH,  I 
<!l.)  We  now  return  to  tbe  sona  of  the  prophets,  but  | 
this  time  the  scene  Bpprars  to  lie  changed,  and  is  prob- 
ably at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence  of  Elisha  . 
there.    Whether  tram  the  increase  of  the  scholars  con- 
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sequent  on  tbe  estimation  in  which  the  mastsr  wn 
held,  or  trmn  some  other  cause,  their  habitation  had 
become  too  small — "  Tbe  place  in  which  we  ait  beftn 
thee  is  loo  narrow  for  us."  They  will  therefore  move 
to  the  close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cnttiog 
down  beams — each  man  one,  as  with  curious  minnte 
neas  the  text  relates — make  there  a  new  dwelling 
place.  Why  Jordan  was  selected  Is  not  appurenfc 
Possibly  for  iU  distance  ^m  the  distractions  af  Jeri. 
cht>~possibly  the  spot  was  once  sanctified  by  the  crcea- 
Ing  of  Israel  with  the  ark.  or  of  Elyah,  only  a  few 
years  before.  Urged  by  tus  disciples,  tbe  man  of  Gnd 
consents  to  accompany  them.  When  they  reach  tbe 
Jordan,  daacending  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they 
commence  felling  tbe  trees  (E"'Xrn>  of  tbe  dense  bcU 
of  wood  in  immediate  contort  with  the  water.  Sec 
JoRDA!!.  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  over- 
hanging the  etreani,  tho  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed 
tool)  fiew  off  and  sank  Into  the  wutcr.  Hia  cry  soon 
brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stresni  of  the 
Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  especially  when 
the  water  Is  ao  low  as  to  leave  tbe  wood  di^-,  and  is, 
moreover,  ao  turbid  that  searth  would  Ijo  usrleas.  But 
the  place  at  wbicb  tbe  lost  axe  entered  the  water  is 
ehown  to  Eliaha ;  be  lops  off  (3X];)  >  atick  and  casts 
it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  apprare  on  tho  snrface, 
and  ie  recovered  by  Its  posacasor  (J  Kings  vl,  1-T). 

(10.)  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dothan,  half  *ay  on 
the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jezreel.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands  (comp,  ver.  S)  still 
I  continue,  but  apparently  with  greater  boldnen,  and 
I  pushed  even  into  places  which  the  king  of  Israel  Is  ac- 
I  customed  to  frequent  (comp.  Josepbus,  .4iU.  ix,  t,  S). 
'  But  their  mana>uvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  oifGod, 
and  liy  his  warnings  he  saves  the  kin^  "  not  once  nor 
twice."  So  baSed  were  tbe  Syrisna  by  these  repeat- 
ed Ihilnres  aa  to  make  their  king  surpei-t  treocbery  in 
bis  own  camp.  But  the  true  explanation  Is  given  by 
one  of  his  own  people — poasibl.i'  one  of  thu^e  who  had 

ceive  no  power  too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  per- 
son: "Elisha,  tbe  prophet  in  Israel,  lelletfa  the  king 
of  Israel  tbe  worda  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed- 
chamber." So  powerful  a  msgldan  mv»  l>«  aelied 
without  delay,  and  a  atrong  party  with  chariots  is  difc 
patched  to  effect  his  apturo.  Tfaey  march  by  nl^it, 
and  bebre  morning  take  up  their  station  round  tbe 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  rains  of  Dothaa 
still  stand.  Elishs's  servant — iwt  Gshaii.  bnt  appar- 
enlly  a  new-comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of 
hia  mostai — ia  the  first  to  diacover  the  danger.  But 
Eliaha  remains  unmoved  by  his  foarai  and  at  his  re- 
quest the  eyea  of  tbe  youth  are  opened  to  behold  the 
spiritnal  guards  which  are  protecting  tliem,  horses  and 
chariots  of  ere  filling  the  whole  of  the  mountain.  Bnt 
this  is  not  enough.  Elisha  again  prays  to  Jehovah, 
onil  Ibe  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are  struck  blind. 
He  then  descends,  and  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  per- 
son and  the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them 
to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  tbe  prophet,  their 
si^ht  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves,  not  in  a  re- 
tired country  village,  but  In  the  midst  of  the  capital  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  klnic  and  hin  troops. 
His  enemies  thus  completely  in  his  grarp.  the  king  of 
Israel  ie  eager  to  destroy  them.  "ShsllI  si  y?  shall 
1  slay,  my  fnther?"  But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been 
answered  when  he  has  shown  the  Syrians  how  fotile 
are  all  their  attempts  against  his  superior  power. 
"  Tliou  sbalt  not  slay.  Thou  mayest  slsy  thosp  whom 
thou  bast  taken  captive  in  lawful  flght,  but  not  thcae 
[literally,  "An  these  what  thou  hast  captured  with 
thy  sword  and  bow.  tbatUMi  art  for  smitinir  them  ?"]: 
feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  master. "  AC- 
luch  a  repulse  it  ia  not  surprising  that  tbe  moraud- 
ini;  forays  of  tbe  Syrian  timpa  ceased  (!  Kings  vi,  »■ 
33).     See  Bbkhapad. 
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(IL)  Bot  tbc  king  of  SyrU  could  not  reat  ander 
ncd  dJthoBor.  Hi  abmidoiu  hit  mtmuding  (jMem, 
ud  gilhers  a  ra^fulir  innv,  with  which  he  Isyl  llegB 

WitaDtt  of  the  plice  wen  driveii  need  not  here  Im  n- 
oiU.  BooHil  by  an  encoanter  with  an  incident 
men  gtaaMly  than  all,  and  which  remained  without 
(■nlltl  in  Jewish  records  Ull  the  unspeakable  linrroni 
<4l^  I«t  days  of  Jerusalem  (Josephns,  ITur,  v,  10,  3 ; 
a,  7,  rlc),  (he  king  Tents  his  wrjth  on  the  iiniphet, 
prBbeUt  u  havioi;,  by  bia  share  iti  the  lust  ITiiusbc- 
lin  (M  Joaepbns,  .lal.  ix,  1.1),  or  in  Mino  other  way 
■flCr«tirded,pTDToked theinvasion;  posaibly actuated 
by  the  iplte  with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty 
(An  rFgaida  one  better  and  stronger  than  himself. 
Du  ling's  name  la  not  Mated  in  the  liiMe,  but  there 
as  ke  DO  doubt  that  Jnsephui  is  correct  in  givuigit  sb 
Jcrui ;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  his  employment  of 
ilKiSBe  oath  which  bis  mother  Jeiebel  used  on  an  oc- 
a^m  Bot  disaimilar  (1  Kings  xii,  2).  '•  God  do  so  to 
DR  sad  mm  alio,  if  the  head  of  Elisha,  the  son  ufSfao- 
phsi,  ihall  sUnd  on  him  tbia  day."  Ha  aooncr  is  the 
•ord  oM  of  the  kin|i:'s  month  thin  Ills  emissary  atarts 
tariHDte  tbe  sentence.  Eliaha  is  in  bis  hnuae,  and 
nandbiai  are  soalei]  the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless 
noiTtng  some  word  of  comfort  or  guidance  In  their 
■H*  aliDity.  He  receirss  a  mincuhins  intimation 
of  the  dangH-.  En  the  messenger  could  reach  tbc 
buss*,  he  laid  to  bia  campaniona.  "  See  how  this  eon 
'>faBBrdereT(aIlDdingta  Ahabin  the  case  ofNabolh) 
k(ih  nnl  to  Like  away  my  b^d !  Shut  the  door,  and 
k«p  him  fnm  coterini; :  even  no*  I  hear  tho  sound 
<t  tui  tnaMer's  feet  iiebind  him  (hastening  to  stay  tlic 
iT^ah  ofhia  rash  eidumationr'  interpreta  Joaepbua, 
Att.ix,4. 1).  Aa  be  aay  a  the  words  (ha  messenger  ar- 
rirea  M  the  door,  fbllowed  immediately,  aa  the  prophet 
kad  [Rdicled,  by  the  king  and  by  one  of  his  officers, 
tkc  lord  on  whose  baml  he  leaned.  What  follows  Is 
•rrr  graphic  The  king's  hereditary  love  of  Baal 
toM  fonh,  ajod  he  criea,  "  This  evil  Is  ftoni  Jehovah," 
lk>  anciiBt  enemy  of  my  house ;  '•  why  should  I  wait 
fsr  JriiDTab  any  longirr  ?"  To  this  Elixbit  answera ; 
"Har  the  woiil  of  Jehnrah" — he  who  has  sent  £im- 
iae  (aa  also  send  plenty — "to-morrow  at  this  time 
(tall  (  neasnre  of  Ane  tlour  be  aold  for  a  ahekel,  and 
!*•>  measura  of  larley  for  a  shekel.  In  the  gale  of  this 
vtrrdiy.*'  "This  is  fally."  ssye  the  officer;  "even 
if  Jchorab  were  to  make  windowa  in  heaven  and  pour 
ili>>a  the  pmviaions,  it  could  not  be,"  "  It  can,  it 
•kJI."  leplies  Elisba ;  "  and  yoo,  you  sball  aee  It  all, 
Ul  ihall  not  live  even  to  taeto  it"  (3  KIuks  vi,  !4-vii, 
I L  nc  next  night  God  caused  tlie  Syrians  to  henr 
thi-  uiae  of  chariots  and  horses ;  and  conceiving  that 
JitnrsiD  had  hired  againiit  tbetn  the  hin^  of  the  Ilit- 
tiiH  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  tliev  fled  tmtn  before  the 
nUt  of  Sanunc~lc»Ting  tbeir'tents  filled  wi  '        ' ' 


nrusi< 


la  ikii  ny  did  God,  according  to  the  word  of  Elisha. 
kinnloaily  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  from 
tdradly  enemy  witbouL.  and  from  sore  bmine  within, 
h>  iralls;  aD^her  prediction  moreaver  waa  iccoin- 
|il>bcd ;  for  the  diatnutful  lord  was  tnmpled  to  death 
>>T  ib(  (amiabed  pei^le  in  rashlng  through  the  gate  of 
^  city  to  (he  forsaken  tcnta  of  the  Syrian)  (I  Kings 
""■    See  Samakia. 

'11)  We  DOW  go  back  several  years  to  an  incident 
•HiBHled  with  the  lady  of  SbDOem,  at  a  period  anle- 
■^nt  to  tlie  cure  of  Naaman  and  lbs  tranefer  of  hh 
■tFo?  to  Gehaii  (v,  1,  27).  Elisha  had  been  made 
"xn  nf  a  famine  which  Jehovah  was  alwut  to  brlnR 
•fa  the  land  for  seven  years  j  end  he  had  warned  hin  < 
''iai  the  Hhnnammite  of  it  that  she  might  prnvlda 
W  kn  Hfety.  Acoordingly  the  bad  left  Shunem  with 
b(  tiBily,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
'UiRiBea,  that  la,  in  Ibe  rich  com-gnvwlng  plain  on 
*■■■  e—t  of  Jndab.  where,  aecure  from  want,  ahe  re- 
*tia*t  ds^g  the  daaith.    At  the  end  of  the  aeven 
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yean  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  tbatdni^ 
ing  her  absence  her  house  with  the  lleld-Und  attached 
to  it — the  corn-iields  of  the  former  atorj— had  been  ap- 
propriated  by  some  other  person.  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries kinga  are  (or  wert)  accessible  to  the  complaint* 
of  the  meanest  of  their  aulyects  to  a  degree  ineonceiT- 
ublo  to  tbe  inhabltanbi  of  the  Western  world.  To  the 
king,  therefore,  the  Shunammite  had  reconrae,  as  the 
widow  of  Tehoab  on  a  former  occasion  to  king  David 
(2  Ssm.  xiv,  4).  Thus  occurred  one  of  those  rare  co- 
incidences which  It  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  some- 
thing more  than  mere  chance.  At  tlm  very  moment  of 
the  entrance  of  tbe  woman  and  her  son — clamoring,  aa 
Oriental  aupplianta  alone  clamor  (p^X),  for  her  home 
and  her  land — the  king  was  listening  to  a  recital  by 
Gcbazi  of  "all  the  great  things  which  Elitlin  ]iad 
donD,"tbe  crowning  feat  of  all  being  llut  which  be 
was  then  actually  reUtIng_tfae  reetoration  to  life  cf 
tho  boy  of  Shunim.  1  he  woman  waa  ii^stanttv  recog- 
nlsed  l,y  Gehazi.  "  Wy  lord,  O  king,  this  is  the  wom- 
an and  this  ia  her  ton  iihom  Eliaba  restored  to  life." 
From  her  own  mouth  the  king  beara  tlie  repetition  of 
the  wonderful  tale,  und.wbctlier^tn  regard  to  Elifba, 
or  struck  I.y  Iho  extraordinary  coincidence,  orders  her 
land  to  Ih  restored,  with  tbe  value  of  all  its  produce 
daring  ber  absence  (S  KInga  viii,  1-G). 

(13.)  Hitherto  we  have  met  with  the  prophet  only 
in  bia  nwn  country.  We  now  find  him  at  Damascus. 
{The  traditional  spot  of  bis  residence  on  thia  occasion 
la  shnH'n  in  the  synagngne  at  Jobar  [?  Hobah],  a  vil- 
lage about  two  miles  E.  of  Damaecua.  The  name  vil- 
bge,  if  not  tho  asmo  building,  also  contains  the  cave 
in  which  El^ah  waa  fed  liy  ravena  and  the  tomb  of 
Gcbazi  [Stanley,  J^al.  p.  J12 ;  Quaresmiun,  U,  ('SI- 
"roHa  el  mfndtKia  Brbraonm"'].)  Me  is  there  to 
carry  oot  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
"  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  tbe  time 
ofhia  arrival  Benhadod  waa  ptottrate  with  his  b»t  ill- 
ness. This  marks  tbc  time  of  the  visit  aa  alter  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  by  Benhadi.d 
in  person  (comp.  vl,  !1).  The  memory  of  tbe  cure  of 
Naaman,  and  of  the  subsequent  diiinlere«tednc»  of 
tho  prophet,  were  no  doubt  etill  fmh  in  Damascus ; 
and  no  sooner  does  he  enter  the  city  than  tbe  inUlIi- 
gence  ia  carried  to  the  king — "The  man  of  God  is  come 
liithet."  Tho  king's  fltFt  dealre  la  naturally  to  ascer- 
tain bia  own  fal«;  and  Hazael,  who  appeara  lo  bava 
aucceeded  Noaman,  la  commissioned  to  be  the  braier 
of  a  present  to  tbe  prophet,  and  lo  ask  the  qnestion  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dia- 
oaae?"    The  present  is  one  of  roj'al  dlmenslnna  —  a 

4.  6)  laden  with  tbe  riches  and  luxuries  which  that 
wealthy  clly  alone  could  fomith.  The  terms  ofHa- 
loel'a  address  abow  the  reipcct  in  which  ibe  prophet 
was  held  even  in  this  foreign  and  hostile  country. 
They  are  Identical  with  those  In  which  Kasman  waa 
addressed  by  bia  slaves,  and  in  which  tbe  king  of  Is- 
rael in  a  moment  of  the  deeperl  gratitude  and  rever- 
ence had  addressed  Elisha  bimrelf.  "Thg  ten  Benha- 
dad  bath  sent  me  to  thee,  raying.  'Sball  I  recover  of 
thia  disease  ?' "  Tbe  reply,  proliably  originally  ambig. 
uons,  is  doubly  nncertain  In  tbe  present  doubtful  date 
ortheHcl)rew  text,  but  the  general  conclusion  was  un- 
miatakalile :  "  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall 
Burcly  die."  But  tbia  was  not  all  that  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet.  If  Benfaadad  died,  who  would 
)>e  king  in  hla  stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before 
bim  P  The  pmapect  was  one  which  drew  forth  ths 
tears  of  tbe  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  raab  and 
impmdcnl  leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  deceived 
a-.  Itenhadad  had  to  often  been.  Behind  that  "  atead- 
fast,"  impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady  courage 
and  a  peraiotent  resolution,  In  which  Elliba  could  not 
but  fr>resee  tbe  greatest  danger  to  hia  conntr)'.  Here 
waa  a  man  «Ih\  give  him  bot  tbe  power,  woild  "ap- 
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pnu"  attd  "cut  lanel  short,"  woald  "thresh  Gilsid 
with  threshing  {Ditrumcntj  of  Iron,"  and  "make  thein 
lilia  the  duBt  by  threnhin^"  u  do  (unner  kiOi;  of  Syria 
bad  done,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  prophet  would 
be  no  longer  alive  (0  warn  and  to  advian.  At  Haaael's 
request  Elisha  confesaas  tlie  reason  of  hit  tears.  But 
the  prospect  ie  one  which  has  no  sorroii  for  Rai^el. 
How  euch  a  career  preaenled  itaelf  to  him  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possi- 
bility of  such  good  fortune  Ibr  one  so  maun.  "But 
what  is  thy  slave,  dog  that  ha  is  {^bzn  T\'^ZS,  Og  tr- 
tant,  THE  dag,  i.  e.  insigniflcant  olgect),  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing?"  To  this  Eliaba  repliea,  "  Je- 
hoTab  halh  showed  me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over 
Syria."  Retnminj  to  the  king,  Haiael  tails  him  only 
half  the  dark  Mying  of  the  man  of  (iod— "  He  told 
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the  last  d:iy  of  Bonhadad' 
comslancea  attending  ht>  death,  whether  in  tho  bath 
as  has  recently  been  suggested  (Ewald,  Irr.  Gach.  iii, 
623  note),  is  not  clear,  eicepl  that  he  seemi  to  have 
been  smothered.  The  general  inference.  In  accord- 
aoce  with  the  account  of  Josepfaus,  is  that  Hauel  him- 
•air  was  the  murderer,  but  the  statement  in  the  text 
do^s  not  necessarily  bear  that  interpretation  (nj'l 
13=on,  may  well  be  rendered  "  oik  took  the  [not  a] 
hair-cloth,"  i.  e.  perhaps  divan-mattress) ;  and,  indeed, 
tttim  the  mention  of  Haiael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passaiiEe,  tho  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse  (2  Kings 
vlii,7-15)-      ScflHA2AEU 

(14.)  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on  Elijah  had  now 
been  carried  out,  but  the  third  still  romainod.  Ha- 
zael  hid  begun  his  attacks  on  Israel  by  an  attempt  to 
recov,-r  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (viii,  28),  or 
Ramah,  among  the  mountains  on  the  e.iEt  of  Jordan. 
But  the  fortress  was  held  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Jndah  in  alliance,  and,  though  the  Syrians  had  wound- 
ed the  king  of  Israel,  they  had  not  succeeded  In  cap- 
turing the  place  (viii,  28;  ix,  15).  One  of  the  cap. 
Ijins  of  tho  Israelitish  army  Id  the  garrison  was  Jehu, 
the  son  of  Jeboshapliut,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the 
time  bis  name  nas  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he 
must  have  been  but  a  youth :  now  ha  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel. 
He  bad  seen  the  great  prophet  once,  whan  with  his 
companion  Bidkarhe  attended  Ahab  to  take  poSKesaion 
of  the  field  of  N'aboth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day,  and 
the  words  of  tbc  curse  then  pronounced,  no  subsequent 
adventure  had  been  able  to  cITace  (i.x,  35,  SC).  Tbe 
time  had  now  como  for  the  fulfilment  ofthalcuns  by 
his  being  anointed  king  over  Israel.  Eliiha's  person- 
al share  in  the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  di- 
rections til  one  of  the  sons  of  tho  prophets,  and  the 
detailed  narrative  may  be  found  in  1  Kings  ix  (see 
Maurice,  PTopheti  and  Kingi,  eerto.  ix).     Seo  Jehu. 

(Ij.)  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  pirt  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  or 
the  evenla  which  followed  it-  Bo  does  not  again  ap- 
pci.ir  till  wc  llnil  him  on  his  deatb-bcd  Id  his  own  house 
(liii,  U'VS).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  is  now 
king,  and  he  has  come  to  weep  over  the  approaching 
depirture  of  tho  great  and  good  prophet.  Ilia  words 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was  taken 
away — "My  father!  my  fJtber!  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  tho  horsemen  thereofr'  But  it  is  not  ■  time  fiT 
weeping.  One  thought  fills  the  mind  of  both  kin^  and 
prophet.  Syria  is  tho  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually 
destruvius;  Che  country,  and  against  Syria  one  final 
cSiirt  must  be  made  before  the  aid  of  Elisha  becomes 
unobtainable.  H'hjt  was  the  exact  ugniticance  of  the 
ceremonijl  employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs 
does  not  permit  US  to  know,  but  it  was  evidently  syin- 
bulic.  The  window  ii  opened  towards  the  hst^d  coun- 1 
try,  the  bow  it  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  '. 
prophet  laying  his  hands  on  (he  string  as  if  to  convey  i 
force  to  tha  shot,  "the  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliveranca,  I 
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the  arrow  of  deltrersnce  ftora  Syria,"  Is  discbarged. 
This  done,  tbe  king  Cakes  up  the  bundle  of  ajTOwi, 
and,  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  beats  them  on  tbs 
ground.  But  he  does  it  with  no  enei^',  and  tbe  aoo- 
cesses  of  lane],  which  might  have  been  so  prolongH 
aa  completely  to  daitmy  tbe  foe,  are  limited  to  Um* 
victories.     SeeJEHOASH. 

(16.)  The  power  of  the  prophet,  bowerer,  does  not 
terminate  with  his  death.  Even  in  the  tomb  (Jose- 
phus  embellishes  the  account  by  stating  that  he  had 
a  magnificent  funeral,  Ant.  ix,  8,  6)  he  reatoica  tbe 
dead  to  life-  Moah  bad  recovered  frnm  the  tremen- 
dous reverse  inflicted  on  ber  by  the  three  kings  at  the 
opening  of  Elisha's  career  (2  Kings  iii),  snd  her  ma- 
rauding bands  bad  again  l«gun  the  work  of  deprcda- 
linn  which  Syria  so  long  pursued  (2  Kings  v,  2;  vi, 
23).  The  text  perhaps  infers  CliaC  the  spring— that  is, 
when  the  early  crops  wen  ripening^was  the  usual 
period  for  theae  attacks ;  but,  bo  this  as  it  mu^',  on  tbe 
present  occasion  they  Invaded  the  land  "at  the  coming 

otery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of  Elistaa.  See- 
ing Che  MoabiUsh  spoilen  in  tbe  distance,  the  frienda 
of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his  corpse  in  the 
nearest  hiding-place.  Tbe.v  cbwe — whether  by  design 
or  by  accident  Is  not  said — the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
I  and,"as  Che  body  was  pushed  (r^';')  inCo  the  nil  which 
formed  the  receptacle  for  the  corpso  in  Jewish  tombs, 
it  came  in  contact  with  t!s  bones.  The  mere  touch 
of  those  hallowed  remains  was  enough  to  KfFect  that 
which  in  his  lifetime  had  cost  Elisha  Iwth  pmycm  and 
exertions  —  the  man  "revived  and  stood  up  on  faia 
feoc."  Other  niirai-lea  of  tbe  prophet  foreshadow,  oa 
we  have  remarked,  Cbe  acU  of  power  and  goodness  of 
our  Saviour,  but  this  may  rather  he  said  to  recal  the 
marvels  of  a  later  period— of  tbe  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  in  the  story  of  Gervasiua 
and  Protasius  (Augustine's  Cimftmmt,  ix,  §  16),  and 
not  in  any  occurrence  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  or  of  tbe 
apostles,  that  we  must  look  for  a  parallel  to  the  lut- 
recorded  miracle  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  xiU,  20-22). 

2.  Charaeltritlio  nnd  TraJiluxuil  fUvt.— In  almnrt 
every  respect  Elisha  presents  tbe  most  complete  con- 
trast to  Elijah,  The  copious  collection  of  his  saying 
and  doings  which  are  preserved  in  the  Sd  to  the  9th 
chapter  uf  tho  2d  book  of  Kings,  though  in  many  re- 
spects deficient  in  that  remarkalde  vividneps  which  wo 
have  noted  in  tbe  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testi- 
monies to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  Bedouin 
child  of  the  desert.  Tho  clefts  of  the  Cherith,  tbe 
wild  sbruba  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb,  (he  top 
of  Cannel,  were  his  haunts  and  bis  resting-places.  If 
he  enters  a  city,  it  is  oply  to  deliver  his  message  and 
be  gone.  Elisha,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  a  civiliied 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities.  He  pas.'ed  trom  the 
translation  of  bis  master  to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  Kings 
ii,  18)  1  from  thence  be  "  returned"  to  Sumaria  (ver, 
25),  At  Samaria  (v.S;  vi,82:  comp.  ver.  24)  and  at 
Dothau  (vi,  14)  ha  seems  regularly  to  have  resided  In 
a  house  (v,  9,  24 ;  vl,  33 ;  xiil,  17)  with  "  doors"  and 
"  windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sona  of 
the  prophets,  with  the  eldem  (vi,  S2),  with  the  lady  of 
Shunem,  the  general  of  Dsmascus,  the  king  of  Israel. 
Over  the  king  and  the  "  captain  of  the  host"  he  seema 
to  have  possessed  some  special  tofluence,  capable  of 
being  turned  Co  material  advantage  if  desired  (2  Kinga 
iv,  IS).  The  touches  of  the  namtive  are  very  s1i(;ht, 
but  we  can  uather  that  his  dress  was  tho  ordinary  gar- 
ment of  an  I sreelilp,  the  isjtrf,  probably  similar  in  form 
to  the  long  fMi-gth  of  the  modern  Syrians  (2  Kingii  Ii, 
12),  that  his  hair  was  worn  abort  (If  not  naturally  de- 
hcient)  behind,  in  contnsl  with  the  long  locks  of  Eli- 
jah (Ii,  23),  and  that  he  used  a  walking-staff  (i^t  ^^>  of 
the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens 
(Zech.  viii,  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rou^  man. 
tie  of  Eluah,  which  came  into  bis  posseHnoo  at  Ouil 
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putiiig,  doa  Dot  ui7*lMr«  ippcar,  bat  then  is  no 
Ud(  of  hia  ever  luving  vom  it.  Elijah  was  goipliat- 
iallT  ■  dettrayet.  Hi*  miuion  wu  to  eUy  and  tu 
dHioliih  whUenr  opposed  or  interfend  wilb  tba 
li^uof  JcboTah,  thsLoidorHimbi.  The  lutioD  had 
*iIi)|itHl  ■  KOd  of  power  and  force,  anil  thtj'  were  shown 
HiU  he  wai  teeblcneu  itself  compared  with  the  God 
«baa  they  had  foruked.  Bat  alter  Elijah  the  dp. 
•tm^r  comei  Diiha  the  healer.  "There  afaall  not  be 
daw  nor  rain  theta  j'eara"  it  the  earlieat  procUmatlan 
of  the  one.  "There  shall  not  be  fram  thence  any 
deaitli  or  barren  land"  ia  the  flrat  miracle  of  tlie  other. 
What  nuT  have  beeu  the  dbtpoaitloD  of  Elijah  «ben 
not  CDga^^rd  in  the  actual  service  of  his  miuion  we 
baie  nabappilir  no  meant  of  knowinK.  like  moat 
aen  of  alrong,  stem  character,  he  probal>I}'  had  affec- 
liou  Dot  leta  ilrong.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
thai  he  was  accoatoined  to  tta*  practice  of  that  bencH- 
cance  ahich  is  so  atrikinglf  chUBCteriitic  of  Elieha, 
aad  whicb  cornea  out  at  almoat  ever}-  step  of  his  ca- 
ner.  Still  nwre  impossible  is  it  to  conceive  him  eX' 
•rtisiDg  the  tolerance  towards  the  person  and  the  re- 
ligion of  foreigners  tor  which  Elisba  is  remarkiible — 
ID  ccaiDiDDicatioD,  for  example,  with  Naaman  or  Ha- 
ikI;  in  ttie  one  case  calming  wUh  ■  word  of  p. 'ace 
the  scroplex  of  the  new  proselj'te,  anxious  to  reconcilo 
Itie  due  homage  to  Himmon  with  his  allegiance  to  Je- 
honh;  in  the  other  case  contempUtinx  with  tears, 
bil  ilill  with  tsara  only,  the  evil  irhlch  the  future 
king  of  Syria  was  to  bring  upon  his  countiy.  That 
Eial-wocsbip  was  prevalent  in  larael  even  after  the 
eSmi  of  Dijah,  and  that  Sarosria  was  Its  chief  seat, 
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vat  St  (2  Kinga  x,  lB-37>,  but  his  mission  is  not  so 
dirtTtly  to  rebuke  and  punish  it.  In  the  euloginm  of 
Elijki  eonUined  in  the  catajogue  of  worthies  of  Ec- 
dm.  ilriii.  1^-14 — the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  passioK  allusion  of  Luke  Ir,  27— his  special  char- 
BOer  is  more  strongly  braoght  out  than  in  the  earlier 
DuiatLie :  "  Viliilet  he  lived  he  was  not  moved  by  the 
pesence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring  him 
mto  inbjrction.  Mo  word  could  overcmne  hliD,  and 
after  his  death  his  body  prophesied.  He  did  wonders 
is  hit  life,  and  at  hi*  death  were  bis  works  marvel- 


w  of  Elisba  ia  Indeed  the  trae 
by  to  hia  Biblical  history,  for  he  evidently  appean  in 
these  record*  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigiea.  a  pre- 
dclei  of  future  eventa,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and  things 
hippfDiDgont  ofsight  or  ata  distance.  The  working 
of  wooden  seema  to  lie  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
Uh  nli  jion^  and  we  may  Iw  sure  that  the  Bjal-wor- 
dup  of  Samaria  and  Jeitwit  was  not  free  Ihim  such 
■til.  The  story  ofl  Kings  xiii  shows  that  oven  be- 
fare  Eliiha's  time  the  prophets  had  come  to  be  looked 

•flnith  uidjuttice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  the  pur- 
pesH  and  vill  of  the  Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how 
insdvniHire  or  a  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  wheth- 
er it  Dkight  lie  embarked  in  without  personal  danger  or 
lasi.    But  if  thla  degradation  is  inherent  In  fall 


I  upon  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii.9).  The  ordinary  meanlDg 
'  put  upon  this  phrase  (see,  for  example,  J.  H.  Newman, 
Subj.  oftKt  Day,  p.  191)  is  Chat  Elisba  possetaed  double 
the  power  of  Elijah.  This,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Vulgate  and  Lutber,  and  adopted  by 
a  long  aeries  of  commentatoia  from  Ephraem  Syrua  to 
Knimmacber,  would  appear  not  to  Iw  the  real  force  of 
the  words.  The  expression  i*  D^Jp  "-It,  literally  "  a 
mouth  of  two" — a  double  ■iHMithful--the  same  pbraaa 
emplD}-ed  in  Deut.  xni,  17  to  denote  the  amount  of  • 
father'a  goods  which  were  the  right  and  token  of  ■ 
llrat-bom  son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  "  double  portion" 
of  Elijah's  spiiit  was  but  the  legitimate  conclusian  of 
the  act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  the 
mantlestAbel-inehoUb  years  before.  It  was  this  which 
Elisha  conghl — not  a  4^ft  of  the  Fpirit  of  prophecy  twice 
as  Urge  as  El^h  himself  possessed.  This  carries  im- 
probsbility  on  the  very  face  of  it  i  for  with  whatpropii- 
ety  could  a  man  be  asked  to  leave  as  an  inherilaoce  to 
another  double  of  what  he  himself  possessed?  Nor  did 
Elisha  get  any  such  superlative  endowment ;  his  posi- 
tion as  a  prophet  was  altogether  of  a  dependent  and 
secondary  nature  aa  compared  with  Elijah's ;  and  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  iuvert  the  relalion  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  proceed  upon  arbitrary  and  aup«- 
Itcial  conaiderations.  Not  less  arbitrary  la  the  view  of 
Ewuld,  that  the  tequeal  of  Ellaha  must  be  understood 
as  indicating  a  wish  for  two  thirds  only  of  Elijab'a 
spirit  {Cack.  ill,  60T)-.-a  view  that  requires  no  refuta* 
lion.  The  proper  explanation  ia,  that  Elisba  here  re- 
garded Elijah  as  the  head  of  a  great  spiritual  house- 
hold, which  included  liimaelf  as  the  flrst-born  and  all 
who  had  since  l>een  added  Id  the  fratcmily  under  the 
name  of  "the  aons  of  the  prophets  ;"  and  what  he  now 
Kiught  was,  that  he  might  Iw  constituted  Elijah's  heir 
in  the  spiritual  vineyard,  by  getUng  the  Hrst-bom's 
double  portion,  and  therewith  HUthorily  to  continue  the 
work.  For  a  curious  calcuUtitHi  by  Peter  Damlanns 
that  Elijah  performed  twelve  miracles  and  Elisha  tweU' 
ty.fonr,  see  the  Ada  Sandonm.  ,luly  SO. 

Elisha  Is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church  i  his  day  is 
the  11th  of  June.  Underthatdate,hisllfe,and  a  collec- 
tion of  the  tew  timdttiona  concerning  him — few  indeed 
when  compared  wiih  those  of  Elijah— mav  be  found 
in  the  Acta  Sanclonm.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  a 
"mausolenm"  containing  bis  remains  were  shown  at 
.Samaria  (Reiand,  Pala$l.  p.  OSO).  Under  Julian  the 
bone*  of  Ellaha  were  taken  from  their  receptacle 
and  burned.  But,  notHiihatanding  Ihia,  hia  relics  an 
heard  of  suhaequenlly,  and  the  church  uf  St.  Apollin- 
'  Ravenna  still  boasts  nf  possessing  his  head, 
have  a  special  service  in  honor  of 
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ilwlf  to  a  stata  of  things  already  existing,  and  out  of 
the  lareu  of  the  alien  or  the  blse  to  produce  the  pow- 
er ef  Ike  true.     Thus  El'isha  appears  to  have  met  the 

bibitt  of  bis  fellow-countrymen.      He  wrought,  with- 

ImtiDai  for  which  the  soothsayen  of  Baaliebub  at 
ttnmwercronanltodinvain:  he  warned  hia  sovereign 
rf  Jingen  from  the  Syrians  which  the  whole  fonr  hun- 
Ind  of  his  prophets  had  not  sncceeded  m  predicting  to 
ihab,  and  thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say  that  no  leas 
^paQv  than  Elijah  he  vanquished  the  filse  goda  on 
Mr  own  fteld. 

TV  deqnency  and  unparalleled  nature  of  hia  mir- 
■tfat  also  fnmish  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  Eli- 
jA's  behest  of  "a  double  portion  of  hit  own  spirit" 
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a  Uleralwt.  — On  the  subject  generallv,  Kitio, 
D.n!ii  Bible  lUvtmliotu,  "Solomon  and  Kinj^"  47th 
to  49th  week ;  Niemeyer,  Ch-ir„H.  v,  864  sq. ;  Blunt, 
Ritlory  nfElialu  (new  ed.  l-nnd.  1X62);  Krummacher, 
EHilia  (IVom  the  German,  Lond.  188A>;  Anon.  Shorl 
MfdiiaHoia  on  EUAa  {l.ond.  IftfR);  CasscI,  Drr  I'm- 
pitt  Eliia  (Berlin,  1R60) ;  Stanley,  Atria*  Citrrh,  li, 
:i58  m-  On  the  fate  of  the  Bethelite  yoDth'i.  Mlrhae- 
lis,  i^  Etitao  ritidiaila  (Frcf.  a.  0. 17.14).  On  the  mir- 
acle nf  the  axe-helve,  Freise,  Ferrum  nalont  (Jen. 
1689).  On  the  Shunammlteaa,  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ii,  177  sq. 

EUsha  (in  Armenian  ^isric),  one  of  the  moat 
I  celebrated  Armenian  historians,  was  bom  at  the  begio- 
'ning  of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  tho  patri- 
iai¥hSt.aahag(IaBac>andof  St.Mesrob,  by  whomhe 
I  waa  sent  to  the  schoola  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Constant nople.  Sulisequenlly  he  became  almoner 
!  and  secretari-  of  prince  Vartan,  who,  in  the  religions 
war  of  the  Armenians  against  Iha  Peraiana,  was  chief 
I  commander  of  the  Armenian  army.  He  died  in  480. 
I  Probably  he  is  the  same  person  with  bishop  Elisha 
I  of  Amathunik,  who  in  449  was  present  at  the  Sya- 
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ed  oT  Artiibat,  *t  wbich  the  bUbops  of  Armfnia  rt.  I 
plied  to  tbe  BummDiii  of  the  Persian  ruler  Yetdegenl  I 
II  to  adopt  the  fuith  of  Zoroutsr.  Thli  reply,  to 
'hich  wai  added  a  brief  apolngy  of  the  Cfariatlui  re. 
liKioa,  led  to  tbe  reUj{iaue  war  which  ia  described  b}' 
Eiisba.  So  great  was  the  reputation  of  this  work  that 
■(■  author  received  tbe  surname  of  the  Aimeniin  Xen- 
opbon.  It  begint  with  the  accession  to  tbe  throne  of 
Yes'legerd  in  439,  describes  In  full  the  schemes  of  per- 
Mcution  devised  by  the  Persi;in  king  agsinst  the  Ar- 
menian?, the  reriatancs  of  the  Amienisn  UUhopi  and 
princes,  the  "holy  alliance"  concluded  by  the  Litter, 
and  its  operation  and  ble  until  the  unfortunate  battle 
M  tbe  river  'lechniut.  in  the  province  of  Artas,  in  151, 
in  consequence  of  wblcb  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  boly  alli- 
ance and  most  of  tbe  l>iabapa  were  captured  and  taken 
lo  Persia.  The  Hrst  edition  of  this  work  was  printed 
at  Constantinuple  in  l'G4  (new  ed.  1833):  other  edi- 
tion! appeared  at  Nskhidchevan  (1764),  CBlcutU(lBIG), 
ar.d  Venice  (1823  and  1836).  The  last  Venice  sdition, 
wbich  is  the  beat,  contains  alaa  commenUriea  to  tbe 
boohs  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  a  recommendation  of  mo- 
nastic life,  an  expoeition  of  the  lord's  Prayer,  several 
haniilies.  and  a  work  on  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  An 
English  translation  of  tbe  work  was  pulilished  by  Fr. 
Neumann  (_Tlui  lliilorg  of  Varbtn  and  of  Ok  Battk  of 
the  ^nnoiiiuM,  conlaiaatg  att  AecotiM  of  Ou  rtlighu* 
Wimbetipern  lit  Ptriiani  and  Amtenians,  by  Ell«ttui>, 
bistiop  of  the  Amaduntana,  etc.,  Lend.  1S30\  It  ba» 
also  benn  translated  into  French  liy  Blib6  G.  K.  Garalied 
(^SmUicemml  tia'ional  d-  CA  rwntf  ckriiiamr.  Par.  1844, 
Sro),  and  into  Italian  by  G.  Cappelletti  (Ven.  1841). 
Elisba  ia  also  the  aathor  of  a  history  of  Armenia, 
which,  however,  appears  to  be  lost. — Wetzer  u.Welte, 
Kirchat-Lex.  Hi,  540  ;  Koefbr,  .\om.  Bits.  Genrr,  xv, 
884 ;  Neumann,  VemuA  einer  Gach.  dtr  armtn.  LiUrr. 
p.  68,  70,     (A.  J.  S.) 

BU'aliali(Heb.£f£9iai',nd->b!t,dGriv.  unknown; 
Sept.  EXwd  and  'EXirrni ;  Josephna,  'EXiaoc,  Vul^. 
iai$a),  tbe  oldest  of  the  ibur  sons  of  Javan  (Gen.  x,  i ; 
1  Cbron.  i,  7).  B.C.  cir.  8450.  He  seems  to  have 
given  name  lo  a  re^on  on  the  Mediterranean,  "the 
isles  (n^»K,  shotri)  nf  Elishah,"  which  are  described 
as  esporting  falirics  of  purple  and  scarlet  to  the  mur- 
keta  of  Tyre  (Eiek.  xxvii,  7).  If  the  descendants  of 
Javan  peopled  Greece,  we  may  expect  to  tind  Ellehah 

nf  the  purple  suits  the  Peloponnesu^  for  the  flsh  af- 
fording the  purple  dye  was  caught  at  (he  month  of  tbe 
Eurolas,  and.  the  purple  of  Laconia  waa  very  celebra- 
ted.    See  Pdrplk.     The  name  seems  kindred  to  tlu 

Elithah  with  lleUat  (Michaelie,  Si^cHrg.  1, 79).— Kitlo, 
s.  V.  Josephua,  however,  identified  tbe  race  of  Eli- 
sliah  with  the  Jtotiitu  {Ant.  i,  G,l).  His  view  is 
adopted  b;  Knohel  {I'dlttrinftl,  p.  HI  sq.).  It  ap- 
pears correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality  ;  and  it  Javan  ropresents  the 
lonians,  then  Ellehnb  the  iGoliana,  whoae  namo  pre- 
sents considerable  aimilarity  (Aioktif  having  poaslblj- 
been  Ar'Xriv).  and  who'e  predilection  for  maritime  ait- 
Oatiuns  quite  accords  with  the  expression  in  Esekiel. 
In  eariy  times  the  jEolisna  were  settlfd  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  BtBotio,  JEtotia,  I.ocria,  Elis, 
and  Meaaenin:  from  Greece  tbi?)'  omigniled  to  A"ia 
Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age  occufded  the  maritime 
district  in  the  N.W.  of  that  eountrj*,  named  after  them 
iEnlia,  toother  with  the  ialands  Lesbos  and  Tenedoa. 
The  i^uqile  shelUOah  was  found  on  this  coast,  especial- 
h-  nt  AlivdHS  (Virgil,  <;farg.  l,  307),  Phocea  (Ovid, 
JUtlam.  vi,  9).  Sigeum  and  l.ecliim  (Atfaentsus,  iii,  SN). 
Kot  mncb,  however,  can  I'e  deduced  fTom  thla  as  to 
the  position  ofthe  "isle*  ofEliahah,"  aathat  shell-fJEh 
WIS  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially on  th::  i''>a't  of  Laconia  (Pauaon.  iii,  21.  S  6\ 
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Scbulthess  ( AinnUv,  p.  !e4),  without  the  alightot 
protabilirv,  argues  in  favor  of  a  position  on  the  weB- 
em  ceaal  of  Africa,  on  the  ground  of  the  reaemblann 
10  £fua  as  the  Pbcenicuin  ntme  of  Ctxthage-  See 
Etumolouv. 

BUab'ams  (Heb.  E-'iiiama',  S^t^-'SK,  whom  God 
hat  Asanf),  the  name  of  aeveral  men. 

1.  (SepL  EXim/ia  v.  r.  in  Chron.  EXiirnpot.)  Son 
of  Ammibud,  and  "prince"  or  "captain"  (both  M'S:, 
1.  e.  phylarch)  of  the  trilie  of  Ephraim  at  tbe  Exoda 
(Num.  1,  10;  ii,  18;  vll,  48,  &3 ;  i,  Si).  B.C.  1668. 
From  the  genealogy  in  I  Chron.  vii,  36,  we  lind  thai 
be  WIS  tbe  grandfktber  of  Joshua. 

2.  (Sept.  -EXtaofui  v.  r.  'EXiira.)  The  aecond  of  tbo 
nine  sons  of  Divid  bom  at  Jerusalem,  excluslte  of 
those  by  Bathsbeba  (1  Chron.  iii,  6) ;  cak'ed  In  the  par 
■llel  pasaagaa  (2  Sam.  v,  IS;  1  Chron.  itiv,  5)  liy  ap- 
parantlv  the  more  correct  name  ElIbBda  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'eXivufid  )  Tbe  sevaotb  of  the  same  se- 
ries of  sons  (3  Sam.  v,  16;  1  Chron.  iii,  8;  xiv,  T),  bs. 
ing  one  of  the  thirteen,  or,  according  to  the  reconl  of 
Samuel,  tbe  eleren.  sons  bom  to  David  of  his  wive* 
alter  his  eatabllahment  in  Jerusalem.  B.C.  poet  1044. 
The  liat  in  Josephus  (AnI.  vii,  3,  3)  has  no  similar 
name.     See  Davii>. 

4.  (Sept.  'EXurafld.y  One  nf  the  two  priests  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  with  the  I^vlUs  to  teach  the  Law 
tbrougb  tbe  cities  of  Judib  (i  Cbron.  xvii,  8).  B.C. 
312. 

5.  (Sept.  'Eyiaafid.')  Son  of  Jekamlab,  ■  descend- 
ant of  Judah  (1  Cbrou.  II,  41).  In  tbe  Jewish  tradi- 
tions preserved  by  Jeror.ie  (ftu.  Hebr.  on  1  ChtoD.  ii, 
41)  he  appears  to  bo  Idcntiflod  with 

6.  (Sept.  'EXioD/iu  V.  r.  in  Jer.  'BXomi  and  'EXia- 
ad.)  A  member  of  the  royal  lineof  Judib;  bther  of 
Nethaniih,  and  gnndfiither  of  Ishmiel  who  slew  G«d- 
aliah,  provisional  governor  of  Jerusalem  after  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Baliylonuins  (2  Kings  xxv,  21;  Jer.  xli, 
1).     B.C.  conaideralily  ante  &K8. 

7.  (Sept. 'EXionfin.)  A  royal  scrilw  in  whose  cham- 
ber the  roll  of  Jeremiah  was  read  lo  him  and  other  aa- 
eembled  magnates,  and  afterwards  depnelted  for  a 
time  (Jer.  iisvi,  IS,  ZO,  81).     B.C.  606. 

Elish'aphat  (Heb.  flitliajAat' ,  '•i't'6''S^^,  whcnn 
Giii  hat  judged;  Sept.  'KAiira^r  v.  r-'KAiffn^V),  aon 
of  Zichri,  and  one  of  the  "captains  of  hundreds"  whom 
Jehoisdn  associated  with  himvlf  in  the  league  to  over- 
throw the  usurpation  of  Athaliali  (S  Chron.  xxiii,  1). 
B.C.  877. 

BliBh'«ba  (Heb.  miAt'ha,  SSI^'Vl*.  '^«'  ■■  her 
oalk,  or  ahe  nrtari  by  God,  i  e.  worshipper  of  God, 
comp.  Isa.  xix,  8;  Sept.  'EAiaaflfr.Vulg.  EUKtbrlk; 
as  in  Luke  i,7).the  daughter  of  Amminadabipbylarcb 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  sister  of  NahtboD,  tlw  cap- 
Caln-of  the  Hebrew  host  (Kum.  il,S):  she  became  the 
wife  of  Aaron  (q.  v.),  and  hence  the  mother  of  tbs 
priesUt  bmily  (Exod.  vi,  88).     B.C.  1668- 

BUaba'a  (Heb.  id.  34d''^K,  God  is  his  talwaliimi 
Sept. 'EXmovi  v.  r.  'BXiirai^  and  'BXurii,  Vnlg.f  iina), 
one  of  the  sons  nf  David,  bom  at  Jerusalem  (S  Sam.r, 
16 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  6) ;  called  Eushama  (q.  v.)  in  the 
parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  Ui,  6).     B.C.  post  1044. 

Ell»'inni»  {'E\iom;(OC  ;  Vulg.  LHUBnu),  an  Isra- 
elite of  the  "  aona  of  Zamotb,"  who  divorced  his  Gen- 
tile wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28);  evidently  the 
Eliabhib  (q.  V.)  of  tb«  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  !7). 

Bli'u  CHXini',  i.  e.  EUhn),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith  (Jud.viii,l),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon.     See  JnoiTU. 

Ell'iid  CE^'ovf .  prob.  for  Heb.  lqri->^K,  God  ia  bii 
praite,  but  not  found  in  O.  T.),  son  of  Achlm,  and  fa. 
tber  of  Eleazar.  l>einR  the  Afth  in  ascent  in  Christ'e 
paternal  genealogy  (Matt.  I,  14,  16).  B.C.  dr.  SOa 
See  GEHKALiMir  OP  Chbut. 
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EUsabMh,  qaccn  al  England,  uceodcd  ths  tfareiM 
M  tba  dntb  or  her  ■Utar,  Cba  bloody  Mur?,  Not.  17, 
1S58,  tod  died  Usrcb  24  (April  3.  Ntw  Style),  ie03. 
Su  wu  tbe  daughter  and  only  living  child  of  Anne 
Bsleya  and  Henry  VIII.  She  wai  bom  S«pl.  7,1503, 
ud  wu  Uwrcfbre  "  full  dve-and-twentyj'eanold  whan 
ibe  <a»  to  tba  crown."  Before  aba  iraa  three  yean 
at  age  her  mothar  woa  bebaaded  by  bar  father,  who, 
lawijag  to  bi*  own  dacUratJon,  "  never  spared  man 
ia  bii  anger,  not  womui  In  hit  lart."  On  tbe  8th  of 
Jane  of  the  uma  year,  1536,  tba  Parliament  declared 
Oh  dinrcei  of  Catbiriae  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
Irgil,  and  baetardiied  the  iuue  of  both  marrlagea. 
Tbe  uma  dtciaion  had  iieen  previously  pronounced  by 
nidibisbop  Cranmer  in  tba  Star-Chamber,  sad  coa- 
bned  by  tba  Convocation.  The  Parliament  aim  em- 
powtTad  Henry  to  settle  the  iuccession  by  tcstamcnt- 
tary  dtipooition.  In  January,  1514,  Eliiabetb  was  re- 
Uond  to  tbe  line  of  royal  inherilanco. 

Dming  the  lifetime  of  her  father  ber  education  was 
evefolly  encouraged,  especially  by  queen  Catharine 
Pair;  tad  it  was  continued  after  bia  destb.  She  was 
iattiBcled  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  William  Grindal 
ud  Boger  Ascham.  Tbe  latter  commends  her  mas- 
nlhie  power  of  application,  qnick  apprebonaion.  and 
Rtntln  memirj.  "Sbe  spoke  French  and  Italian 
with  flaency,  was  elegant  in  ber  penmanship^  and  was 
tkilTid  In  music,  thoogh  ahe  did  not  delight  in  it." 
Sbe  seems  also  to  bave  bad  Mine  acquaintance  with 
Gtnnan.  Her  position  was  at  all  times  exceedingly 
dalwiu,  and  rarely  free  (turn  peril. 

On  tbe  Bcceseian  of  ber  brother  Edward  VI  she  en^ 
coutered  other  risks  than  those  she  had  bean  previ- 
oBly  tiprced  to.  In  her  infancy  her  hand  had  been 
iltiilCBad  for  the  duke  of  Orlauu,  third  son  of  Francit 
I;  it  waa  offered  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  declined  by 
hia;  it  was  then  pruposail  for  Philip  of  Spain.  Un- 
du  Edward  TI,  admiral  Seymour,  Ibe  brother  of  the 
kid  protfclor,  hesitited  between  seeking  the  hand  of 
Uuy,  niiabetb,  or  tbe  buly  Jane  Urey.  Ha  flnally 
■ccepted  that  of  tbe  queen  dowager,  but  did  not  di»- 
natinue  his  amoroaa  attentions,  and  renewed  bla  ad- 
dniH*  to  tbe  princes*  Elitabeth  on  his  wife'a  death. 
Her  fsir  lame  was  impeached  by  ber  encouragement 
o/his deTotknia ;  andtbiafurniabedone  of  thecbsTges 
igiiast  him  whicb  resulted  In  bia  execution. 

Xew  dsngen  encompassed  her  on  tbe  death  of  her 
hNther.  Dudley,  e«rl  of  NonhomberUnd,  father  of 
tbr  tarl  of  Leicester,  tbe  aubeequent  favorite,  had  p;r- 
■ndrd  the  boy-king,  in  bis  last  illness,  to  set  aside 
kath  hii  sislera  on  tba  ground  of  tbei;  illeifitimacy, 
■ad  lo  beqoetth  the  crown  to  tbe  lady  Jane  Grey 
iprnt^tiea  of  Henry  VIII),  who  had  recently  been 
Muried  to  bis  fcurth  son,  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  Rid- 
kr.  bisbap  of  London,  preached  Tehemently  in  favor 
<l  bdy  Jane,  and  against  any  supposed  title  of  Mary 
ud  Eliitbeth,  both  of  wbom  were  regarded  a*  Roman 
faihi^,  and  fkverable  to  the  reatonlion  of  the  old 
rthgbn.  Northumberland  offered  Innda  and  money 
to  EUabetfa  to  induce  her  U>  reiHMince  ber  claims,  but 
ihe  adroitly  evaded  bis  proposals. 

The  Icgitimscy  of  Mar}'  wu  declared  by  Piiriia- 
Btit,  which  thus  atlgmatiied  anew  tbe  birth  of  Eliu- 
Mh.  Sheconformed  to  the  rite*  of  Ae  Roman  Cslh. 
•UcChaich  with  some  reluctance,  but  waa  viewed  with 
wpldoo.  In  1654  she  was  Implicated,  in  connectkin 
with  ber  disailulo  snitor,  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon- 
iHn,  ia  Wyat'i  conspiracy,  and  waa  confined  to  the 
Tnrer  for  two  months.  Her  death  waa  demanded; 
M  Philip  II,  now  tbe  bnsbsnd  of  Uary,  interposed, 
■id  ibi  waa  pot  under  surveillance  at  Woodstock. 
KDp  pfopvcJ  to  bestow  ber  upon  Emanuel  Phill- 
^n,  dska  of  Savoy,  who  afterwarda  married,  accord- 
^  to  tbe  provisions  of  tba  trea^  of  Csteao-Cambre- 
*.llar|int  of  France. 

ThaB  pointi  nwy  appear  trivial  in  a  rapid  nMice  of 
k  Ul>  aad  rwgn  of  EUiahotb,  but  they  affected  both 
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the  development  of  her  character  and  tbe  policy  of  her 
govemmeut.  The  death  of  queen  Mary  exposed  ber 
to  untried  difficulties,  requiring  discernment,  resolu- 
tion, and  singular  good  fortune.  Her  acceaaion  to  tba 
throne  was  uncballenged  in  Parliament,  and  was  beard 
with  demonattations  of  joy  by  the  popa lace  of  London. 
She  boraelf,  however,  iii'her  retiienieat*at  HutHeld, 
recognised  ibe  gravity  of  thooccaiion.  She  had  l>een 
declared  illegitimate  and  incapable  of  the  crown  by 
ber  father,  by  her  brother,  by  tbe  Star-Cb»mb«r,  by 
the  Convocation,  and  twice  by  act  of  Pariiument.  For 
tbe  last  twenty  years  the  religion  of  England  hod  been 
determined  by  royal  edicts  and  parliamentary  enurt- 
ments.  The  majority  of  tbe  people  wens  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the  lato  reign. 
Eliiabetb,  in  the  presence  of  ber  dying  aister,  li«d 
"  prayed  God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow 
herallveif  ahe  werenotstrue  Roman  Catholic."  But, 

tonure  of  tbe  crown  would  be  wholly  precarious,  as  the 
illegitimacy  of  her  liirtb  would  be  inevitably  and  irre- 
ffugal.Iy  maintained.  The  auperior  title  of  MDr)-,qaeen 
of  Scuts,  would  prevail,  perhaps,  with  tbe  aid  of  French 
anna,  while  the  Brandon  or  SulTolk  line  might  seek 
Spanish  support.  Roman  Catholic  ber  gnvemment 
could  not  be;  hot,  if  she  renonnceU  Home,  she  united 
the  religious  with  the  political  enthusioFm  of  France, 
underthe  inatigation  of  the  Guises,  against  her  reign, 
and  ulienated  or-  provoked  Philip  II,  then  irplring  to 
unlvorail  dominliin,  and  hiving  in  bbi  own  person 
some  cUima  to  the  English  throne,  which  be  after- 
wards advanced.  He  bad  hastened  to  tender  bis  wid- 
owed heart  and  hand  lo  the  new  queen  immediately 
on  the  death  of  her  aialer.  Could  she  venture  to  re- 
ject it  at  once,  while  bis  party  was  still  strong,  and  in 
poeaeaaion  of  all  places  of  influence  in  England— wbile 
bar  own  throne  was  still  uncertain?  She  temporized, 
she  coquetted,  she  enlerlwnod  bbi  propoaala  till  aha 
could  reject  tbem.  Sbe  did  not  fully  renounce  the  old 
and  lately  restored  religion.  Sbe  retained  the  cmci- 
flx  and  lights  in  ber  private  chapel,  ond  throughout 
ber  life  addressed  pnyera  to  tbe  Virgin.  But  the 
graduallv  abolished  the  most  distinctive  practices  of 
the  Papal  Church,  and  establbbed  by  act  of  Pariia- 
ment  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Her  own  pTOtea- 
tantlam  waa  alwaj's  political  rather  than  reliirioua; 
the  creed  was  less  important  to  ber  than  tbe  political 
submission  of  tho  people.  Her  first  meaturoa  were 
very  cautious,  and  were  adroitly  introduced  by  her 
great  minister.  Sir  William  Cecil,  wbo  guided  her 
councils  till  bis  death,  forty  years  after.  So  insecura 
was  ber  hold  upon  tlie  sceptre,  that  In  tbe  year  of  ber 
coronation  her  title  was  denied  by  pope  Paul  IV,  and 
sleobyJnhn  Knox,  who  had  written  a  diatribe  against 
the  ialalerablr  rri/imtn  nf  TToiafli,  and  who  at  this  time 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  lo  perauade  her  to  aut- 
render  ber  crown. 

Nearly  all  omens  were  advene.  Tbe  state  waa  di- 
vided into  factions — all  opposed  to  bar.  Foreign  stale* 
werebostits  or  Indiffarent  in  interest  and  In  sentiment. 
Her  title  was  mon  questionable,  it  not  utterly  invalid. 
Sbe  had  no  support  but  her  own  brave  heart,  the  pa- 
triotic antipathy  of  ber  people  to  foreign  rule,  tbe  civil 
wars  snd  discords  prevailing  or  In  prospect  in  tbe 
kingdoms  around  b;r,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  advisers 
whom  sbe  might  cbooae.  Sbe  bad  to  knit  together 
her  own  people  into  a  nation,  lo  win  popular  aupport 
by  enppreaaing  all  bctions  at  home,  to  avert  foreign 
dangers  by  creating  a  party  for  herself,  and  provoking 
occupation  for  her  enemies  in  the  realms  by  which  she 
WBB  menaced.  Tbe  character  and  conduct  of  Eliza- 
belli  present  s  most  interesting,  but  most  difflcolt  moral 
and  historical  atadr.  No  liaaty  and  aweeping  cen- 
sure), whether  of  praise  or  blame,  can  eibibit  the  com- 
plicated Intertexture  of  threads  of  various  material 
and  hue  in  that  strange  fabric.  All  was  not  virtue, 
all  waa  not  vice.    The  virtues  were  obscured,  aoiled, 
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or  dwarfed  liy  anppoBed  Ute  oecBuItin;  tha  vices 
were  darkened  or  deepened  by  ceaMleu  provoca^Dni 
uid  huauin^  perplflxitlee.  Never,  perhaps,  wu  4n 
lllaatrioua  cturicter  compiwed  of  a  more  uDdUdnguiah- 
aUIe  admixture  ol  fine  gold,  and  drou,  and  city,  and 
never  was  there  one  better  calculated  to  invite  aod  te- 

In  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign  she  could  trnat  only 
to  tboae  political  friends  wboie  fortunes  were  indlaao- 
luLly  connected  with  Iier  own,  and  lo  her  relatives, 
principally  by  her  mother'a  line — the  detcendanta  of 
Mary  Bulayn.  As  her  throne  became  more  aaaured, 
abe  attracted  to  her  court  the  young  men  of  ancient 
t^nlry,  of  adventurooa  spirit,  of  chivalroua  bearing, 
of  gToit  but  reatricted  ambition,  and  of  hi^  physical 
and  intellectual  advaDligea.  Gentle  tirth,  ^reat  tai- 
ents,  and  gjod  loolis  were  the  paaaporta  to  tbe  favor  ^ 
of  the  court.  She  tbue  created  aupporten  and  officera 
for  ber  crown.  The  old  nobility  she  did  not  and  could 
not  trust.  They  were  powers  In  tha  land  which  de- 
spised, envied,  and  ni«nac«l  ber  own.  She  accumu- 
lated favors  on  Robert  I>udicy,  earl  of  Leicester,  from 
compeasion  for  the  fate  of  hia  father  and  l>rother,  from 
regard  for  his  conitly  manners,  perhaps  tot  a  tenderer 
ftcling,  wfaich  she  deemed  it  anre)(al  and  unsafe  to 
patlfy.  Leicester,  like  his  father,  was  ever  scheming 
Ibr  a  crown.  Essex  aha  pitted,  IndolKed,  apoiled,  as 
a  Ivight,  petulant,  promising  youth,  who  was  one  of 
ber  nearest  mule  relatives,  and  the  chief  hope  of  hei 
lonelv  old  a|[e. 

Her  crown  waa  at  first  held  merely  liy  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  nation ;  it  waa  not  cooliimcd  by  any 
parliamentary  sanction  till  the  fourteenth  year  of  her 
reign.  Civil  and  religiooa  disorder  deaolated  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netberlanda :  she  prevented  such  com- 
motions in  her  own  realm.  She  promptly  auppresaed 
the  commencements  of  revolt;  abe  arreated  the  nu- 
merous conspiracies  against  ber  life  and  throne  before 
tbey  had  time  to  eiplodo;  and  aba  left  her  people  a 
united.  If  not  a  harmonious  nation — prosperous,  Intel- 
ligent, powerful,  independent,  and  free. 

Menaced  by  tha  claims  of  Mary,  and  by  their  pro- 
Bpective  advocacy  by  France  or  Spain,  ihe  placed  her- 
selfat  the  head  of  the  Protestant  movement,  and  aid- 
ed, openly  or  secretly,  the  Proleatant  lords  In  Scotland, 
the  Huguenots  in  France, 'William  of  Orange,  and  the 
Guenx  In  the  Metberlands.  She  aaaisted  all;  ahe 
gave  no  decisive  aid  to  any. 

In  tbo  midst  of  perils  and  auccesses  at  homo  and 
abroad,  she  made  head  against  the  incessant  TTTolts 
of  Ireland,  which  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Brit- 
ain from  the  fabulooa  days  of  king  Arthur  to  the  cur- 
rent year  of  queen  Victoria.  Throughout  ber  reign 
she  was  harassed  by  its  state  of  chronic  though  inter- 
mittent rebellion,  liut  in  the  year  preceding  her  deatb 

Tbe  important  results  achieved  in  the  long  reign  of 
EHiiabeth  were  mainly  due  to  tha  Itnpulaea  communi- 
cated by  herself  and  the  polici-  pursued  by  her  nilnia- 

Intemal  and  external  hazards  environed 
Dstry  waa  disorganiaed,  ngriculture  disor- 
dered, trade  inactive,  enterpriae  stagnant,  fortunes 
were  shattered,  ranks  contused,  beggars  and  vaga- 
londs  multiplied  by  tbe  confiscation  and  private  ap- 
propriation of  Church  lands,  by  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mons, and  tbe  extension  of  pasturage.  These  social 
Iviis  were  aggravated  by  the  growth  of  colossal  for- 
hioes  alongaido  of  increasing  destitution  among  tJie 
massea.  aa  commerce  rapidly  advanced  under  her  rule. 
They  were  augmented  al.ao  by  the  pro;ireesire  depn- 
elation  of  the  precious  metala,  which  grievoualy  affect- 
ed the  public  revenue,  and  Hie  condition  ot  famlliea 
with  fixed  and  nroderata  means. 

All  these  circumstances  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  appreciate  justly  the  olherwiae  suapicioua  and  nn- 
Intelligible  policy  of  F.liiabetb.     They  explain  tbe 
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meaning,  if  they  do  not  evince  the  propriety  of  bar 
ecclesiastical  meaeurea;  they  illustrate  the  spirit  ot 
her  internal  government-,  they  Interpret  ber  aeveritj 
to  tbe  beautiful  and  unttartunate  queen  who  sought  as 
a  kinswoman  an  asylum  and  protection  in  ber  rvolin. 
Tbey  enable  us  to  aee  bow  she  fostered  the  bi^  cm- 
prize  and  Ihe  transcendent  genius  of  the  Elizabethan 
Agej  and  how,  ia  the  midst  of  all  the  clouds  and  miols 
which  obscured  her  career,  she  remained  a  right  royal 
woman,  created  the  national  spirit  of  England,  eatab- 
liahed  the  Engliah  Church,  maintained  the  Pratestant 
cause,  and  spread  such  blessings  over  the  land  that 
to  this  day  the  popular  imagination  still  fondly  looks 
back  to  "  the  merry  days  of  good  queen  Bttt." 

Her  religious  policy  waa  hostile  alike  to  Roiuan  Catli- 
olica  and  Puritans;  yet  Howard  of  EtBngliam,  who 
commanded  the  navies  of  England  against  the  Span- 
ish Armada,  belonged  to  Ihe  Roman  communion;  and 
nearly  all  ber  chief  ministen  vera  supporters  ottlM 
Puritan  doctrine.  There  seems  to  be  substantial  truth 
in  the  declaration  of  lord  Bacon,  who  had  ample  op- 
portunities ot  forming  a  comet  judgment,  who  was 
Puritan  by  family  and  political  connections,  bnt  toler- 
ant by  diapoeition.  Ho  saya,  with  an  affirmation  of 
"  certain  knowledge,"  "  Moat  certain  it  is  that  It  was 
the  firm  resolution  of  this  princess  not  to  offer  any  vi- 
olence to  consciences;  but  then,  on  the  other  aide,  not 
to  suSer  the  state  of  ber  kingdom  to  be  mined  under 
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to  maintain  ber  ascendency  in  Church  and  State,  in 
order  to  prevent  internal  divisiona  which  would  invila 
external  aggressions.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  tor- 
moil  and  rollgioua  acrimony  of  the  period,  to  draw  pre- 
cisely the  line  of  discrimination  between  religions  bs- 
Ijef  and  political  intrigue.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  persecuUons  which  darkened  ber  reign  did 
not  contemplate  capital  penalties  till  her  crewn  and 
life  had  both  been  endangered  by  papal  excommnnf- 
cationa,  by  Papiat  plota,  and  by  Spanish  or  domtstie 

These  princijilea  also  controliod  in  large  measure 
her  baish,  unsympnlhiiing  trealmrnt  of  her  Loautifol 
and  accompliahed  cousin,  Maij-  of  Scotland,  whose 
graces  have  been  employed,  like  the  charms  of  A»pa- 
sla  and  Phryne  in  an  Athenian  court,  la  secure  acquit- 

Mar]-  was  innocent  of  tbe  murder  of  her  husliand ;  if 
she  was  not  involved  In  tbe  Northern  rebellion;  if  ahe 
did  not  beguile  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  if  she  did  not 
connive  at  Babington's  consfrirocy  and  other  similar 
transaetlDns ;  ifshe  did  not  instigate  Hamilton  of  Both- 
well  haugh  to  murder  her  roral  Jailor ;  If  she  practised 
no  collciion  with  Philip  of  Spain — all  these  thing* 
might  have  been  readily  credited  by  the  English 
queen  and  her  council,  and  such  belief  would  remove 
the  atrocity,  if  not  ths  formal  illegality,  of  their  proce- 
dure. But  if  all,  or  most  of  these  suspicions  were  well 
founded ;  if  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  most 
dispaaslonata  historians,  and  by  the  most  recent  and 
diligent  investigations,  the  action  of  Elizabeth  may 
still  be  illegal,  but  it  ceases  to  be  inlqultoua.  It  ahould 
lie  remembered,  too.  that  Elizabeth  did  not  consent  to 
the  trial  of  Mary  till  after  irpaatcd  and  urgent  de- 
mands from  the  lords  and  commons  uf  England  in 
that  ber  signature  of  the  deatb- 
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and  carried  Into  effect  without  her 
trary  to  her  orders ;  and  that  the  ex 
bitter  agony  and  horror.  This  plea  is,  indeed,  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  auapicion  that  she  souiiht  the  remo- 
val of  her  royal  captive  by  secret  murder.  Such  a 
design  is,  of  course,  infamous,  though  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  age. 

To  these  habits  of  indirect  procedure  may  be  referred 
much  ot  that  matrimonial  coquetting  which  furnished 
occasion  for  tbe  malignant  censorea  of  hostile  contem- 
poraries.    There  waa  much  female  vanity  in  tha  fro- 
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i,iEDt  tad  not  4lwava  cay  mccptkia  of  taiid«r  addrass- 
,1.  Ttas  Tudor  blood  diipUyed  lU  licentioag  warmth 
II  )Lrgw«t  ud  MS17,  ths  (ilEeni  of  Henrj  Vtll,  and 
II  litit  ticatlt  deacendanti,  u  well  a»  in  "  blufF  king 
lUnr."  But  there  wu  much  aUo  of  pollc;  in  EKzi- 
LMh'i  dimaanor.  It  introduced  a  courllT  languB^ 
■Uehh^  often  been  miMonstraed.  U  cinnut  havo 
iHDtnUtBly  unworthy,  degrading,  or  viciona,  when  it 
mipired  the  CDinpliments  of  Sidney,  and  KaUi^h,  and 
-pwer,  and  Shakapears,  and  Uacan.  Th^ro  is  a 
aihioo  Id  Unjuage  and  mannen  aa  well  us  in  dresi, 
tnJ  tha  fjahion  mnil  bo  roj.irded  if  wo  would  inter- 
pret Ihsir  aifniftcancc. 

TV  »appo9illon  of  ■  wanner  attachment  ta  Eaiei 
thin  the  natural  attachment  of  on  nged  relative  for 
tlu  hopsftil  representatiTj  of  an  elnKHt  extinct  line 
lus  i^itber  faondstion  nor  probability.  Jaat  a)  little 
iralh  ia  there  in  the  fancy  that  her  life  waa  overcast 
•ij  bsr  d?^  battened  by  the  oxccntion  of  £m3x. 
TIlB  mugnided  earl  hud  been  guilty  of  the  groiiBelt 
briich  of  tnut  and  treicherv  at  tUe  head  of  the  gov- 
rmia'ot  and  arnilea  nf  Ireland  j  he  hjd  repeated  bis 
triuoa,  and  nieniced  her  oxiitence  and  crown,  in  the 
milttof  ber  capital.  Ha  had  a  aolemn  trial,  and  wa* 
'La:!Titibly  condemned.  He  canfessedche  enonnity  of 
hii  guilt,  and  the  queen  shortly  artar  aunrod  the  em- 
baeudsr  of  Henry  IV  Uut  tha  felt  no  acmplei  la  re- 
gint  la  bit  panlshmant. 

Whilever  miy  be  thouijht  on  thaaa  points,  which 
IriU  alwayi  b!  disputed,  tbe  tfdtit,  the  conduct,  and 
tbe  meuurea  of  Eiiiabeth  encouraged  and  produced 
tbe  moit  splendid  outburst  of  national  provreu  and  of 
raried  abilitiea  that  my  age  has  ever  witnsssed. 
Sinai  men  surrounded  ber  h-om  tbe  first — tnm  uf 
mrked  capicity  aa  statesmen,  of  eminent  qoalitlas  at 
prHDTiors  of  tha  approaching  splendor — Sir  William 
i>^n.  Sir  Nicholai  Bicon,  Sir  Francis  Walsinjbim, 
Sir  Uilpb  Sadler,  th]  ejrl  of  Sussex,  and  lord  Sack. 
lilk.  But  tbe  h:ul  besa  a  quartsr  of  a  century  on 
ths  throos,  more  thjn  hilf  hsr  reign  was  passeil,  and 
■he  wji  vjrgin^  to  old  age  bfrora  the  great  nimis 
which  immortalitBd  her  timji  commenced  those 
scbienmenta  which  have  iminortaliied  themselves. 
It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  lier  rule,  and  of  the  re- 
lulit  slcainad  by  ber  rule,  that  the  brilliant  ganeraUon 
gnw  np  which  has  left  to  all  fiitBTe  admiration  the 
Biiu!]  of  Sidney,  and  Spinser.  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Bum— >r  Rilsigh,  and  Vere,  and  Essex,  and  Grcn- 
liUe— of  Hookar  and  Gilbert— the  gene  stion  which  ' 
nntraial  the  independence  of  Enj^land  and  of  Europe, 
which  inrentBd  new  art),  extended  and  applied  the 
imciples  of  law  and  government,  aecurad  the  Pro- 
(Mul  ascendency,  founded  colonies,  extended  coni- 
■TTCf.  gloriStd  lettan,  discovered  new  sciences,  and 
cAiSliihed  the  political  eminence,  the  industrial 
nilth,  and  the  intellectual  empire  of  EngUnd. 

The  Brst  twenty  years  of  Elisabeth's  nlgn  were  oc- 
cupied in  consolld  iting  hir  throne,  by  SMrting  foreign 
aj^retaion  through  tlie  encouragement  given  by  her 
to  the  imurgenta  in  each  noigliboring  state,  by  sup- 
Fn'iii'E  disorder  and  divisions  at  home,  and  liv  prn. 
noting  ProtesUnt  intereaU  at  home  and  alroad.'  The 
artx  twenty  years,  which  terminated  with  the  pence 
■f  Tvrfitis,  Wits  a  period  of  secret  or  open  contention 
rtk  Philip  of  Spain.  The  exscution  of  Marr,  qneen 
a  Scot*,  15»T,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Spinbh  Armada, 
,tJW,  Durked  tbe  calmination  of  thia  perilous  struggle 
h  wu  cloHd  by  tbe  death  of  the  great  minister,  lord 
Boieigb.  The  last  Ave  years  of  bar  reign  were  free 
'nil  strioaa  aj^rvhanaiona  of  foreign  dangers,  but 
b'y  weie  districted  by  the  disturbances  in  Ireland. 
'^  4e  tnaebemui  intrigues  of  tha  court,  and  by  the 
■Mmt  designs  of  the  reckless  and  uni^tefnl  Es- 
•t  Her  whole  life  wjs  one  long  suceeasion  of  hai- 
■41.  snd  after  all  ber  glories  she  died  lonely,  unloved, 
wl  without  frienda. 
Few  meiaigni   hBTa  orer  Impressed  tbenualvas 
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mora  strongly  than  Elizabatb  npou  the  imiginationa 
and  hearts  of  their  people;  few  ever  bestowed  greater 
or  mora  permanent  benefits  upon  them ;  yet  few  have 
met  with  blinder  admiration  or  more  undlstlnguiahlng 
vituperation.  The  presumptions  are  all  adverse  te 
tbia  great  quein.  Contamporary  slanders,  designed 
fur  political  objects, have  crj-stalllzed  themselves  into 
commonly  accepted  facts.  But  with  each  addition  to 
OUT  knowledge  of  the  period,  the  percoption  of  bar  he- 
roism, and  even  of  her  virtues,  becomes  clearer,  and 
tha  exaggeration  or  Cilse  coloring  of  her  frailties  di- 
minitbes.  It  was  an  age  ofgreit  crimes  anduf  mal- 
tltudioouB  vices,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  escape  tha  con- 
taminationj  but  a  minute  atudy  of  the  f-iarfnl  difficul- 
ties of  her  po$lt)on  fhim  infancy  to  old  age  will  produce 


It  ia  only  in  the  diarica  and  JDurD:ils  of  PaTli4ment; 
in  the  stale  papers  of  the  time ;  In  tbo  reconls  of  the 
reUgloos  and  pulitical  intri;jues  of  ths  period;  in  tha 
reports  of  Venetian,  French,  and  Spanish  embassadors; 
in  contemporaneous  mamoirs,  and  in  tha  numerous 
miscellaneous  letters  and  pspera  of  tba  a^,  that  tlie 
true  characteristics  of  Elizabeth  and  her  reign  cjii  bo 
diacoverad.  Perbaps  a  definite  conclusion  cannot  ba 
reached  until  the  voluminous  calenduro  and  other  rec- 
ords, now  in  process  of  publication  under  tbo  auipices 
uf  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  Iwen  given  to  the 
world.  Certainly  the  portrait  oHered  hy  ths  latest 
historian  of  bar  raign,  Mr.  Froudc,  cannot  lie  accepted 
with  any  confidence,  for  it  is  as  strangely  distorted 
and  miscolored  as  his  picture  o!  Henry  VIII.  The 
commendation  of  bar  earliest  eulogist,  lord  Bacon. 
who  knew  her  well,  is  still  appropriato  :  "  To  say  the 
truth,  the  only  commender  of  this  lady's  virtues  is 
tims,  which,  for  as  many  agea  as  it  liath  run,  bith  not 
yet  showed  us  one  of  the  female  eex  eqnil  to  bar  In 
tha  administration  of  a  kingdom.'' 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  so  extensive  that  II 
Is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  particular  works. 
.Iny  or  all  of  the  historians  of  England  may  ba  con- 
sulted; hut  further  researches  mny  be  aided  by  exam- 
ining Cjmden.  Aiitili  nf  Qufm  Etitabilh;  Strype'i 
Amt^U  of  the  R-fjrma'iai  in  England:  Harrisons  D:- 
irrip/ton  nf  Erv/lanJ  in  Hall's  ChnmU'-f.;  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  Fragmmla  JitgaHzi;  Symonds  d'Ewet's  Dili' 
ry;  Rushwortb's  CoCeclixu!  JIarla<m  SfuetUm;/;  Ft- 
KcitiarfQieen  KKiaMA,  In  the  works  of  Ixtrd  Bacon; 
E.{«rton,  Sidn9\',  and  Bnrldgh  Paprri;  Miss  Strick- 
land's Z-i/e  o/^wn  Elitabtlk;  Miss  Aiken's  jlfenoirs 
ofQieen  ElUJrM;  Wright's  EBt^ah;  Mignet,  Hid. 
ffa-s,  Qutta  of  Scoti;  Caird,  Uary  Sluart,-  Froude's 
Hit;.  Eijlind,  and  the  CalenJari  of  Slalt  Pjpert  for 
the  piriod  pabliehed  hy  tbe  British  government.  A 
very  able  essjiy  on  que?n  Eliulieth  and  quean  Mary 
'  appeared  in  the  Ediniimfk  ffsrssw  for  Octolier,  1866. 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Elfsabflth,  AlbaTtiae,  ruuntcss  of  the  Palati- 
nate, wa>  bom  at  Ileidelborg  Dec.  2G.  IC18.  She  was 
tbe  tlilest  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Friedrich  V, 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  of 
James  I.  The  misfortunes  of  her  family  led  to  bar 
becoming  abbess  uf  the  institution  of  Herfbrd,  In  West- 
phalia, where  she  died  Feb.  11, 16M).  She  was  no  less 
distinguished  fur  her  high  attainmcnta  in  litaiatnra 
and  science  than  fur  her  sincere  and  active  piety.  All 
true  Christians  in  need  uf  help  were  sure  to  receive  it 
from  ber.  She  was  tbo  intimate  fk-iend  of  Fox,  Keith, 
Barciiy,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Das  Cartes,  Gichtel. 
etc.  Peon,  In  a  passage  of  bis  "No  Crou,  no  Croum." 
pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  piety  and  virtue. — Har- 
log,  iUal-Eneiiklop.ii\,'W.  See  Guhraner.  rfiiUjrajin 
Elitahtlh  (Raumer's  HitUtriichet  Taickaibach.  1851): 
Goebel,  Cich.  J.  ctHuBcken  Leieiu  ia  J.  rktia.-taiil- 
pMl.  tBanj.  Kirchs  (Coblanti,  1862). 


ELIZABETH  16 

PreMbDTg  in  1307.    Wbeu  only  four  yean  old  aha  mi  I 

dulined  b;  bcr  tkther  to  lieniine  lbs  wife  of  Ludwjg, 
olaesCaon  oflaDdgnTfl  Uentunn  of  Tburin^ia.  Sbs 
WM  immedistely  lenltotbo  court  of  tbe  landuriive,  at' 
tlic  Wutbart;,  n>r  ber  nducation,  and  on  her  urivii  | 
wu  beCrolbed  to  Ludwig.  She  eat\j  »haw«d  a  re- ' 
markable  inclinalion  for  atcetic  Bxerclees.  Several  | 
cffurta  were  on  that  account  made  to  have  ber  aent ', 
Lack  to  ber  fatber,  but  Ludirig,  who  in  1216  tucceeded 
bit  fitbet  aa  landgrave,  nfiued  to  dinmiaB  her,  and  in 
13S1  married  her.  Ai  Undf^vfne  eba  continued  her 
MKetic  manner!,  and  refused  all  the  comfona  of  life. 
At  the  ume  time,  sbe  waa  indefatigable  In  all  works  of 
charity.  Sba  Bpun  and  sowed  garments  for  the  poor, 
and,  Bt  tbe  time  of  a  finiiiie,  fed  as  many  aa  900  peo- 1 
plo  daily.  Her  confessor,  Konrad  von  Marbnrg,  not ! 
only  encouraged  bor  asceticism,  but  made  her  vow  ab- 
toluta  obedience,  and  Chat,  in  the  case  of  bcr  husband's 
death,  she  nould  not  marry  again.  I.udwitc  died  in 
1327,  at  Otranto,  Hbile  Uking  part  in  the  crusade  of 
emperor  Friedrich  11.  In  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  her  motber-inJaw  Sophia,  and  most  of  tbo 
members  of  tbe  family,  as  well  as  the  courtiers  gener- 
ally, Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  the  regency  during  tbe 
minority  of  her  oldest  son,  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Keinrich  Ratpv,  asaumed  the  administration  of  tbo 
(.indgravaCe.  Soon  Elizabeth,  with  ber  son  Hermann, 
and  her  two  daughters,  was  expelled  from  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  for  a  time  had  to  beg  in  the  streets  of  Eise- 
nach for  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  length  she  found  a 
leAige  at  one  of  the  caatles  of  her  maternal  uncle,  the 
hisbop  of  Bamberg.  Repeated  oB^n  of  a  second  mar- 
riage (even,  it  is  said,  from  the  emperor  Friodrich), 
vhich  were  made  la  her  she  refused.  When  the 
knights  who  had  accompanied  ber  husljand  returned 
froni  tbo  crusade,  they  compelled  Ileinrich  Raspe  to 
reatore  to  Elizabeth  the  Wartliurg,  and  tbe  revenue  to 
which  sbs  could  lay  claim  as  the  widow  of  the  land- 
grave. Subsequently  Heinrich  gave  her  tho  town  of 
Uarburg,  with  a  number  of  adjoining  villages,  and 
an  annual  income  of  500  marks  in  silver.  Eliznbctb 
took  up  ber  residence  at  Harburg  in  1!2D,  and  again  i 
devoted  hor  whole  time  to  asceticism  and  benevolence,  I 
Her  eonfesaor  Konrad  not  only  continued  to  be  very  | 
Bivere,  but  several  limes  was  even  guilty  of  octs  of  ' 
great  cruelty  with  regard  to  her.  Nevertheless,  sbe 
declined  an  Invitation  from  her  fatber  to  return  to 
him.  Exhausted  liy  her  ascetic  life,  she  died  in  a  hos- 
plUI  which  had  been  erected  l.y  her,  Nov.  19,  mi. 
The  fame  of  her  ascetic  life  had 'already  pervaded  all 
Europe,  and,  as  won  ueual  in  Buch  cases,  the  people  soon 

details  of  which  there  is,  however,  tbe  greatest  dis- 
crepancy among  the  contemporaneaua  writers,  showing 
how  little  they  rested  on  careful  investigation.  No 
longer  than  ftiur  years  after  her  death,  in  123S,  she  waa 
canoniwd  liy  pope  Gregory  IX.  In  1SB6  her  relics 
ware  transferred  vritb  great  solemnity  to  a  new  cbnrch 
(St.  Elizabeth's)  which  landgrave  Konrad  erscted  at 
Harburg.     The  emperor  Friedrtch  II  placed  a  golden 

of  people.  cstimHted  at  800,000.  came  to  see  the  relics 
while  exhibited  to  public  view.  After  the  Kefomia- 
Uon,  landgrave  Philip,  in  order  not  to  countenance 
tho  veneration  of  relics,  had  them  removed  from  the 
church :  Bulisequently  the  Teutonic  knights  obtained 
permission  to  send  them  to  various  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  convents.  Her  head  is  preserved  in  the 
cbnrch  of  St.  Eliubeth  at  Breslan.— See  Kerxo^  Rtal- 
E-n/thp.  iii,  T6T;  Wetzer  und  Weltc,  Kirch.-lMr.  ill, 
fi-1;  Hocfer,  A'rtiir.  Biog.  Gmtralf.  nv,  875;  Justi, 
E!uabrlh  die  n<Uige  (Zurich,  1797,  Sd  ed.  Marb.  ISSS) ; 
3chmerhauch,  Uimhtik  die  HaUge  (Erfurt,  IfiSB); 
HontBlembert,Vte({e«,Ji'Ata6eM(Par.lK;.°i);  Simon, 
Ijudieig  tVmd  i.  CnaoMM,  die  liril.  E'itab,  (Frankf. 
IfiM)j  KBhoi^  Dir.  Iial.  His.  in  Zeilvhrifl/'h-  Uitor. 
TkKl.  1868.    See  KosKan  vow  Uasburo.   (A.  J.  S.) 


•i  ELKANAH 

Bllsabettlin«B.  (L)AssociaIionsofwomen<rhiM 
object  it  waa  Co  imitate  the  ascetic  life  and  the  bener- 
olent  zeolof  Eliaabeth  (q.  v.)of  Thniingia.  Tbeydid 
not  retire  from  the  world,  and  only  met  for  prayer  and 
some  ascetic  exercises.  (2.)  A  branch  of  Buna  at  the 
third  order  of  St.  Fnincii,  so  called  after  Eliiabelb  of 
Hungary,  who,  after  tbe  death  of  ber  hualiond,  is  said 
lo  have  ji^ned  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis.  Hod- 
em  writers  an  monastic  orders  generally  doubt  or  deny 
the  report  that  Elizabeth  ever  was  a  meml.-er  of  tbe 
third  order  of  Franciscans,  but  tbe  name  Elizabctb- 
ines  is  still  In  OBe  to  designate  Franciscan  nurs  of 
the  third  order.  In  France  they  have  also  toen  dea. 
ignated  by  tbe  name  of  Saari  or  f'Uttt  de  la  Miim. 
cards  (Sisters  of  Charity).  The  rral  foundrers  of  tbe 
monastic  cooiniunily  is  said  to  have  bern  Angelina  di 
Carbaro,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Corbaro  and  Tiaig- 
niano.  She  was  l>om  In  1377,  mamed  tbe  count  de 
Civiteile,  with  whom  she  lived  as  a  sister,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  dealh  of  her  hasband  (1393)  Joined 
the  third  order  of  Franciscans.  She  founded  the  lint 
mouaatery  of  Franciscan  Tertiarian*  in  139S  at  Folig. 
no.  In  1138  the  monasteries  of  tbia  order  were  organ- 
ized into  a  cnngregation,  which  was  authariied  la 
elect  at  the  triennial  conventioos  ("Chspters  Gcner. 
al")  a  general.  In  116D  the  congregation  was  placed 
□nder  tbe  general  of  tbo  Franciscan  Observants.  Id 
Cha  middle  of  the  IGth  century  tbe  Kliaabctbines  bad 
IBS  monasteries  and  3873  nuns.  In  181B  the  number 
of  membera  was  estimated  at  1000— Helyot,  Dirt,  det 
Ordrti  Sdig.  (ed.  MIgne),  ii,  \H ;  Fehr,  GarUcilt  der 
Mamduonitit,  i,  375.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Blts'splMn  (Heb.  EtiUapim',  ''By^K,  whom 
God  hatproUeled;  Sept.  'EAisn^v),  the  nam'e  of  two 

1,  Second  son  of  Uiiiel,  and  chief  of  the  Kohalbito 
UviCes  St  Ibe  Esode  (Num.  iii,  SO;  Eiod.  Ti,  32). 
B.C.  1657.  He.  with  his  elder  brother,  waa  directed 
by  Hoses  to  carry  away  the  corpses  of  their  sacrile- 
gious cousins  Ksdab  and  Abibu  (Lev.  x,  4).  In  these 
two  last-cited  pa:<sages  tbe  name  is  written  contracted 
into  Elzaphan.  His  family  waa  known  and  repre- 
sented in  the  days  of  king  David  (1  Chron.  kv.  8),  and 
took  part  in  the  revival  of  Hciekiab  (3  Chron.  xxii, 
18). 

2.  Son  of  Pamoch,  and  phylarch  ({Cto,  "  prince") 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  st  the  Exode,  being  one  of  the 
men  appointed  Co  assist  Hoses  in  apportionin);  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

BU'snr  (Heb.  ElilMur',  llS'^St,  God  is  his  rodti 
Sept.  EXmoic).  »""  "^  Shedeur,  and  phylarch  (Sftt), 
"prlnce")of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  Exode  (Num. 
i,b;  ii,10j  vii,S0,8a;  x,  18).     B.C.  1C67. 

Elka'uah  [some  f/'ionai]  (Hebrew,  JtUmui', 
nS^b^whomffodfcusotfen;  Sept. 'EXiDi'a,  but 'BX- 
ra^  in  Exod.,  and  'H)k«i»f  V.  r.  EXmwi'  In  1  Chron. 
xli.fi;  XV,  23;  Josephus,'EXraiflK  "n"!  'K^ran  Vulg 
Eicana),  tbe  n^mo  of  several  men,  all  arparcntty  l.c- 

1.  Second  Fon  of  Korab,  the  Fon  of  Iihar,  the  son 
of  Kohath.  tbe  son  of  Levi,  according  lo  Exod.  vi,  34, 
where  his  brotherB  are  represented  as  being  Asair  and 
Abiapsph.  But  In  1  Chron.  vi,  32,  28  (Hebr.  7,  8) 
Aasir,  Elkanab,  and  EHiiaaaph  are  mentioned  in  th* 
aame  order,  not  as  the  three  rons  of  Kerab,  hut  aa  son, 
grandmn,  and  great-grandsan  rcppectively;  and  thia 
seems  to  be  correct.  If  so,  tbe  paaaage  in  Exodoi 
must  lie  understood  as  merely  giving  the  families  of 
the  Korhites  exiitlng  at  the  time  the  passage  was 
penned,  which  must  in  this  case  have  been  long  sab- 
sequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi,  68,  "the  family 
of  the  Korhitan"  (A.V.  "  Korathltea")  is  mcntianad 
aa  one  family.  As  rogarda  Ibc  fact  of  Korab'a  de- 
sceikdanls  continuing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  we  an 
expreaaly  (old  in  Num.  xxvi,  11,  that  when  Kornli 


ELKESAITES  II 

Old  hn  compuiT  dieil,  "the  children  of  Konh  died 
ML"  See  KoKAii.  On  the  •bove  view,  thia  Elkinih 
bfconiM  Ibe  nil  of  Anit  (q.  v.),  gnndnn  of  Karah, 
at  (Wher  of  Ehiuiph  (q.  v.).  aa  cir.  1700.  See 
SiHTFi.  A  writer  in  the  joumal  of  Sacrid  IM. 
(AiBil,  18M,  p.  200).  however,  propo»e»  to  wjecl 
lB(h  Anir  ud  Ihii  first  Elkinah  from  the  list  in 
Chranielei. 

3.  Son  of  Sbaal  or  .Toel,  being  fjther  «f  Amuat, 
nd  Hitli  In  descetil  from  ELiiiuph,  son  of  tbe  fore- 
|dBg(l  Chron.  vi,  26,  36).      U.C.  cir.  1H6. 

3.  Sod  ofAhimoth  or  Mftbath.  being  rathorofZuph 
or  2of>hai.  auJ  grtiat  ^TAndsoa  of  the  una  JmTnediulcl^ 
imcediDgO  Chron.  vi,  26,  3J),  B.C.  cir.  ISJO.  (See 
Hervej,  Gemadagia,  p.  210,  214,  note.) 

I.  Another  Kolutbite  Levite,  in  llio  line  of  Beman 
Lbe  (inKcr.  B.C.  cir.  1190.  He  wu  the  fifth  id  de- 
■cinl  traa  tbe  foregoing,  being  aon  of  Jeroham,  and 
(ulur  of  Samnel,  tbe  iliuttrioiu  judge  and  prophet  (1 
On*,  vi,  27,  2S,  33,  M).  JcKphoa  <,Aitt.  v,  10,  fj 
(illj  him  a  man  "of  middle  condition  >DK>Dg  hii  fet- 
lo'rfjtiiens"  (riv  ir  ftaf  iroXiruii').  All  that  ia 
kiH*D  of  him  ii  contained  in  the  aboya  notjcea  and  in 
1  Sim.  i,  1,  4,  8,  19,  2],  23,  and  ii,  2,  20,  where  we 
Itira  that  ho  wu  of  a  Uethlehemite  atock  (an  "  Ephn- 
IhilF;"  tbe  Le«ilaa  not  being  cooflned  to  their  cities), 
bn  lived  at  Ramathaim-Zopbim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
Kberwiae  called  Kamah ;  that  be  bad  two  wives,  Han- 
nth  uid  Pen  in  nab  I  bat  had  no  children  bj  the  furmer, 
tiQ  Dk  birtli  of  Samnel  in  anawcr  to  Hannab's  prayer. 
Wt  1-am  ibo  that  be  lived  in  tbe  time  of  Eli  tbe  high. 
{fiut,  sad  of  hit  KiDB  Hopbnl  and  Pbinehasj  that  be 
•siapioDa  nnn,  who  went  npfearlf  from  Kamathaim. 
Zopbim  lo  Sbilob,  in  tbe  tribe  uf  Ephnim,  to  worship  ' 
ind  Fwrificn  at  the  tsberna^le  then ;  but  it  does  net 

Ixt'-Ot;  a  circnnutance  qniCe  in  accordance  with  Ibe 
•nosat  whii;h  ascribei  to  David  the  establisboient  of 
tba  priErtly  and  Levitical  courses  for  Ibe  Temple  aer' 
tin.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth 
fnn  the  nature  of  bii  yearly  sacrifice,  which  enabled 
hia  to  Kive  portions  oat  of  it  to  all  his  bmily,  and 
fTMB  the  costly  otfering  of  three  bnllncks  when  Sam. 
nri  wu  brcaght  to  the  bouse  of  the  Lord  at  Shllob. 
An>r  the  birth  of  Samuel,  Elksnah  and  Hannab  con- 
Ijaavi  lo  Uts  at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards 
had  bis  boDst,  1  Sam.  vil,  7),  and  bad  three  sons  and 
twe  daogbters.     See  Saxcai. 

5.  Another  man  of  tne  lamily  of  the  Korhllef  who 
Js<m4  DtrU)  wb Je  be  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Ctaron.  xil,  6). 
UC.  lUM.  FIOiD  the  terms  of  vcr.  2,  some  have 
IbiDidit  it  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  tbe  well-known 
Lrrilieal  ramily  of  Korbltc* ;  bat  the  disUnction  Ibeta 
■eans  m«nly  to  refer  to  residents  wjUiin  llie  tribe  of 
Bajainu^  which  included  tlio  Levitical  cities.  Per- 
kip(  ha  was  the  unte  who  was  one  of  the  two  door- 
bepen  for  tbe  ark  when  it  was  brought  (o  Januilem 
(1  fhron.  xr.  23).     B.C.  IMS. 

6.  An  Dfll»r  in  the  bousehnld  of  Ahsi,  king  of  Ja- 
Jd,  and  slain  by  Zicbri  tbe  Ephrjimite,  when  Pekab 
iaTided  Judahj  aj^rently  the  second  in  command 
ittlw  th*  prwfect  of  lbe  palace  (2  Cbroti.  xxvlil,  7). 
B.C.  739.  Jo'ephua  aaya  that  be  waa  the  general  of 
Ibt  imops  of  Judih,  and  that  he  was  merely  carried 
1"«  captivity  by  "Amaiiah,"  tbe  Isnelitish  ee<>«ral 
'titl.  ix,  IS.  \\     See  AUAZ. 

T.  Father  of  one  Asa,  and  head  of  a  Lavitlcal  fam. 
arniHient  in  the  "Tillagea  of  the  Nelopbatbitea"  (1 
□mm.  II.  IG).     B.C.  long  ante  6S6, 

ElkeMitea.  a  mkI  of  Jewish  Chriatians,  which 
•lOag  up  in  the  2d  century.  Tha  oritiin  of  tbe  lume 
a  ninrtain.  Delitiech  (in  Rndelbach  a.  Goericke, 
hlL/iH/l,  Iftjt)  derives  It  from  a  hamlet,  Elkeel.  in 
Win.  The  Church  btheta  derived  it  from  tbe  name 
'•  pretended  founder,  Elxai,  which  name,  according 
kEpi[4wiiiaa,  deaotci  "a  hidden  power"  (^^S  ^^l?). 


5  ELKESAITES 

Elxai  ia  pnUibly  not  the  name  of  a  penon,  but  the 
name  of  a  book  which  was  tbe  chief  authority  for  this 
sect.  Gieseler  thinks  that  the  name  aigniHes  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  in  ifon.  Ckm.  xvil,  10,  ia  called  Ibvaiuc 
liirnpnic, "  the  ineorporeal  power."  At  all  events,  tbe 
sect  held  as  highest  doctrinal  antbority  a  book  which  is 
brought  into  connection  with  Elxai.  This  book,  which 
appears  lo  have  been  tbe  chief  authority  ot  all  the 
Gnostic  aecta  of  .lait  jsh  Christiana,  was  known  to  Orl- 
gen  (Euaeb.  UUl.  Ecd.  Ti,  3«),  and  the  Syrian  Alcibi- 
ides  of  Apamea  brought  it  with  him  (o  Rome.     Epl- 

Christians.  As  Origen  reports,  this  book  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven  j  according  lo  an  account 
in  tbe  Phiiatophoiimttut,  it  waa  revealed  by  an  angel, 
who  waa  the  Son  ol'  Cod.  Elxai  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Seri,  in  Parthia,  in  tbe  third  year 
of  Tiajan  (A.D.  101),  and  its  contents  were  communi- 
cated to  no  one  except  upon  aa  oath  of  secrecy. 
Ritschl  puts  the  origin  of  the  book  In  the  last  third 
of  the  second  centurv,  while  Uhlborn  thinks  that  " 


It  have 


nateds. 


after  t 


gof  th 


triaal  system  of  tbe  Clementine  Homilies,  which  were 
nearly  completed  about  A.D.  160. 

The  best  account  of  the  standard  book  of  tbo  Elke. 
eaites  is  to  be  found  in  the  rkiht(fka¥meita,  and  its 
main  points  are  confirmed  by  the  statenienls  of  Ori- 
gen. Kpiphanius,  aa  usual,  is  Bomewhat  confused  in 
his  exposition  of  the  sect,  and  his  report  seems  in 
many  points  lo  refer  to  a  modified,  and  not  the  orig- 
inal system.  According  to  the  Phiio$oplioumeri,  there 
waa  in  tbe  Elkeaaite  S)'sti;iii  a  pi^ii  element  of  natnr. 
alism,  mixed  with  Jewish  and  Cliristinn  elements. 
The  pagan  element  shows  itself  in  particular  in  the 
ablutions.  A  remiEtian  of  sins  is  proclaimed  npon  the 
ground  of  a  new  baptism,  consisting  witliout  doubt  in 
oft-repeated  ablutions,  which  were  also  need  against 
sicliness,  and  wcro  made  in  tbe  name  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  In  connection  with  these  ablutions  ap- 
pear seven  witneue3-~the  five  elements,  and  <hI  and 
salt  (also  bread),  the  latter  two  dcttoting  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Tbe  same  pagan  element  aj^iears 
in  tbe  use  made  by  the  Elkesaitea  of  astronomy  and 
magLc;  even  baptismal  days  were  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  stan.  The  Jewlnh  element 
appears  in  the  obligatoiy  character  of  tbe  law,  and  in 
circumcision.  They  rejected,  however,  sacrillcee,  and 
also  ecvoial  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (of 
the  latter,  the  Pauline  epistles).  Their  views  of  Chriet 
seem  not  to  have  been  settled.  On  tha  one  hand,  their 
Christ  is  described  aa  an  angel ;  on  the  othrr,  they 
taught  a  repeated,  continuous  incarnation  of  Christ, 
altliough  his  liirtb  of  a  virgin  seeme  to  have  been  re- 
tained. The  l.ord's  Supper  was  celebrated  with  bread 
and  salt;  the  eating' of  meat  waa  forbidden  ;  marriage 
waa  bi|;bly  esteemed;  renunciation  of  the  faith  in 
time  of  persecution  was  allowed.  A  prayer,  which  is 
presen-ed  by  Epi[dianiua  (xix,  4),  ia  entirely  Dnintek 

liuiu.. 

The  Elkesnito  doctrine  pmliahty  arose  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  who.  In  the  neighborhood  of  tbe 
Dead  Sea,  coalesced  with  the  Easenes,  and  were  to 
soma  extent  influenced  bi-  Oriental  paganism.  Under  ~ 
bishop  Calli^tus  of  Roms^  a  certain  Alcibiades  of  Apa. 
mea  went  lo  that  city  as  an  Elkesaito  teacher,  and  ia 
'Hi  Origen  met  a  mis^sinnary  of  Che  sect  at  Ccsarea. 
TbeM  enfoTts  appear,  however,  to  have  met  with  bat 
little  success.  The  aenientine  HomiUea  contain  a 
furtbfr  development  of  Elkcraite  doctrines,  with  a 
stronger  predominance  of  tliB  Christian  element.  At 
the  time  of  the  emperor  C<  natantius,  Epiphanius  found 
KIkesailes  to  tbe  ca.<t  c.S  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Mabathoa, 
ICuTOJi,  and  Moabitis.  lie  calls  them  2ofiif4i!ai, which 
name  be  explains  as  qXiocoi.  and  therefore  seem* 
to  baTB  derived  from  CJ'fi^.  "sun."     From  tlMidP 
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eoinatano  that  In  Epiphaniua  Elxil  tppean  among 
nearly  all  panii*  of  Jsnish  Cbrotiana,  Ublhoni  infers 
thst  thi)  ElkeuiCea  were  not  so  much  a  Mparate  uct 
IS  B  Bcboul  among  all  Hct>  of  Jcwiili  ChriBtiana. 
Riuchl  nganU  them  aa  antipodes  of  the  MontaniMs, 
and,  aa  thek  chief  peculiaTity,  the  Mtting  forth  of  a 
Dew  tbeorv  of  remiaeion  of  aina  I17  a  new  liapCigm. 
Uefele,  in  'Wetiar  n.  Welta,  KircAn-Ux.  art.  Ehiarni- 
tat,  lii,  859,  takea  Ihe  Elkeaaitea  for  the  highest  of 
(our  cliiaBsa  of  Jenriih  Eaeenea,  from  whom,  or.  rather, 
from  a  member  of  nhom  (the  Elxai  of  Epiphanina), 
a  party  of  EhioniUa  raceived  abont  the  middle  of  the 
aeumd  ceuturv  a  gnoeja  or  theoaophic  aecret  ayateoi, 
which  wai  fuilj  developed  la  the  Clementine  Homi- 
"  e  Uhlhorr,  in  Henog,  Rtal-EiKylAip.  Hi,  77* 
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Urbrr  d.  Setle.  dtr  fUootltii,  In  ZeiUtkri/t/ur  Hdt 
Thiiilogie,1^Z;  Hefele,  in  Wetier  u.  Welte,  ffi'rcVB. 
fier.  [art.  fMbaidn],  iii,  358;  and  [art.  Clenwnt  I]  ii, 
MKIi  Schaff,J7i«.</lA«C*rii(.C*iirci,S  69;  Opaiiu, 
Zitr  QuHm-Krilik  da  Spipltaiiiia  (Vien.  18GS) ;  Moe- 
hoim,  C/t.  Uiit.  bk.  i,  c.  11,  pt.  ii,  oh.  v,  B,  5-7.  (A.J.  S.) 
Bl'kdch  (dpVte,  1.  e.  Coil  ia  Ita  boa,  aee  FUrat, 
Hibr.  /laadm.  a.  v.),'  the  Idrtbplace  of  the  prophet  Ha- 
huni,  hence  called  "the  Elkoahite"  (Nah.  i,  1).  T«o 
widely  differing  Jowiah  tratlitiona  oaaign  aa  widely 
different  localltiea  to  thla  place.  In  the  dme  of  Je- 
rome it  naa  believed  to  exist  in  a  amall  village  of 
Galilee.  The  ruins  of  aonie  old  buildinga  were  point- 
ed out  by  hia  guide  aa  the  remains  of  the  ancient  El- 
koah  (Jeromo,  o»  f/ah.  I,  I).  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(C(nii«.onAaAiin)«iyB  that  the  Tillage  ofElkosh  was 
someKhere  or  other  In  tho  country  of  the  Jewa.  Paeu- 
do-Eplphanius  (De  I'iti*  profitlantin,  in  his  Opp,  ii, 
HT)  placea  Elkoah  on  the  eaat  of  the  Jordan,  at  Uetba- 
bara  (d'c  Vny-liaP'  Chvn.  Ptuch.  p.  150,  Cod.  B,  baa 
ii'c  lirirafiapiiv}.  where  he  saya  the  prophet  died  in 
peace.  According  tn  Schwartz  (Palatini,  p.  1S8),  the 
grsTe  of  Nahum  la  shown  at  Krfr  TaneAiim,  a  Tillage 
^  English  miles  north  of  I'ilierUa.  A  village  of  the 
name  £tX(uuaA  b  found  about  2^  hours  S.W.  of  Til>- 
nin,  which  aeems  to  correspond  with  Jerome's  notice. 
Another  Tillage  of  that  name,  also  an  ancient  site,  lies 
on  a  high  bill  rather  more  than  2  hours  S.  of  Nahloua 
(Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  809).  But  medi«Tal  tra- 
dition, perhaps  for  the  convenience  of  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  attached  the  fame  of  the  propfaet'a  liurial  place 
to  El-Kiah,  or  .4UdiA,  a  village  on  the  eaat  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  near  the  monaatery  of  Rabt>an  Hormuad, 
and  about  two  miles  north  of  AIosul.  It  is  eitnated  on 
•  atony  declivity,  haa  a  fbw  gardens,  and  containa 
about  JO  papal  Neetorian  families  (Perkins,  in  the  Bib- 
BmH.  Smto,  July,  1B62,  p.  613).  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(p.  53,  ed.  Aaher)  speaks  of  the  synagogues  of  Nahum, 
Oliadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Aashur,  tho  modern  KIosul. 
R.  Petachia  (p.  Sit.  ed.  Beniscb)  was  shown  tho  proph- 
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of  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  which  waa  Itself  diatant 
a  mile  f>om  the  tomb  at  Eiekicl.  It  is  mentioned  in 
a  letter  of  MasiuF,  quoted  liy  Assemanl  (Bibl.  OrvnI. 
i,  ii&),  Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a 
pilgrimaice  to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  ia' built  over  tho  tomb  ia  deacribed  by  Colonel 
Shiel,  who  visited  It  la  bis  Journey  through  Kurdiatan 
(/ourn.  Heoff.  Soc.  vlii,  93).  Rich  evidently  believed 
in  the  corm^ncss  of  the  tradition,  conaidcring  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  Jaws  as  almost  sufficient  teat  (/JTurcb')- 
fon,  i,  101).  Uyard.  however,  apcaks  leaa  confidently 
(.ViiKrtA.  i,  197).  Geseniua  doubia  the  genninaneas 
of  either  locnlity  (Thet.  Ihb.  p.  1211  b).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  tn  Galilee  is  more  In  accordance 
with  the  intcnial  evidence  ofTorded  by  the  prophecy, 
which  gives  no  aijin  of  havlne  lieen  written  In  Asavria 
(Knolwl,  Pr«piet.  Ii,  SOS;  Hitiig,  Kl  Proph.  p.  213: 
K'twordiv  in  the  BWioHmea  Sacra  Aug.  1848,  p.  657 
M).).    See  N.\iii.'N. 
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Bl'Itoahit«  (Hob.  EUoM,  't^p^X,  the  regular 
patrlal  form  ;  Sept.  'eXEioaioc.Vnlg-  iXcfiaiit),  an  epi- 
thet (Nufa.  i,  1)  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (q.  v.),  appar- 
ently as  an  inhabitant  of  E1.KO8K  (q.  v.). 

Bl'luer  (Heb.  ElUaar',  '^oVK:  Fttrst  aaggasta 
[//ei.  Ilemdab.  a.  v.]  that  it  may  be  componndeij  of 
iX=il1  and  -iO!(=-ifld!S!  Sept. 'EXXmrnp),  •  tern- 
tory  In  Asia,  whose  king,  Atioch,  wM  one  of  the  hnr 
who  InToded  Canaan  In  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
:civ,  1, 9).  The  association  of  this  king  with  those  of 
Elam  and  Shinar  indicates  the  vicinity  of  Babylonia 
and  Elymals  as  the  region  In  which  the  kiagilom 
should  be  aought ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  It, 
unless  it  be  the  oame  as  Thelasab  mentioned  Id  ! 
Kings  nix,  12,  the  Telassar  of  Isa.  xiivii,  12.  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Vulg.  underaUnd  Pmsnu.  The  Jent- 
salein  Torgum  renders  the  name  by  TViuaaor.  The 
Aaayro-Babylonlsh  name  of  the  king  Arioch  (q.  v.) 
would  aeem  to  point  to  some  province  of  Perala  or  As- 
syria (compare  Dan.  11. 14).  Col.  Rawlinaon  thinks 
(aee  Jcnir.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1851,  p.  15!  notr)  that  ElUsar 
ia  the  Hebrew  repreaenUtlve  of  the  old  Chaldsan 
town  called  in  the  native  dialect  lana  or  Laratulta, 
and  known  to  the  Greeks  aa  Laritta  (Aa'pcowo)  or  Lar- 
achSit  (Aapo'xwv).  This  suits  Ihe  connection  with 
Elam  sod  Shinar  (Gen.  xiv,  1),  and  the  identification 
is  ortbographlcally  defensible.  Lai»  was  a  town  of 
I..o«er  BBb)'lonla  or  Chaldna,  situated  nearly  half  way 
l*tween  Ur  (now  Mugheir)  and  Erech  (Warka),  on  the 
left  l)ankoftheEophrales.  II  la  now  ^ejuhm-A.  The 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
capitals,  ofcarller  date,  prolubly,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  Ihe  narrative  In  Gen.  xiv, 
that  In  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  metropolia  of  a 
kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar.  but  owning  al- 
legiance to  the  auperior  monarchy  of  Elam.  That  we 
hear  no  more  of  It  after  this  time  is  owing  to  its  ab- 
sorption Into  Babylon,  which  t«Dk,pbtce  soon  mflcr- 
wards.    See  Ahrahail  ' 

Bll»r,  EuAB,  chief  ofa  fanatical  sect  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Etierians,  01  •  •C«mmu„io%  of  Bo^tdorf." 
He  was  bom  in  1G90  (according  to  olbera,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Ihe  IBth  centary).  He  was  the  eon  of  a 
poor  peasant  In  the  village  of  Honsdorf,  in  tlie  duchy 
of  Berg,  where  st  that  time  not  only  Pietism,  bal  Uil- 
lenarianlsm  and  "  Pliiladclphiaa"  mysticlain  had  nu- 
merous adherents.  He  early  went  to  Elberfeld  to  find 
employment  in  a  menufaclory,  and  while  there  he  woo 
Ihe  confldence  of  a  rich  widow,  Bolckhaus,  to  so  blgh  a 
degree  that  she  man-led  him.  Eller  al  this  lime  had 
already  gained  a  great  influence  among  the  Separatists 
in  Elberfeld,  as  he  was  thoroughly  acqaointed  with  Ihe 
writings  of  all  Ihe  leading  Mystics.  Having  become 
rich  by  his  marriage,  he  soon  (]73C)cr^anlied,  together 
with  a  Reformed  pastor,  Schleicmischer,  a  socletv  of 
Apocalyptic  Millenarlara  who  regularly  met  In  his 
house,  and  on  meeting  and  aeparaUng  greeted  each 
other  with  a  '^  seraphic"  kiss.  Among  the  regular  at- 
tendants at  these  mccliiiga  was  Anna  von  Ruclicl,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  baker  jn  Elberfeld,  who  soon 
astonished  the  whole  society  by  her  eci-tasies  and  vis- 
ions, and  by  the  wonderful  prophecies  which  ahe  pro- 
claimed  while  In  this  condition.  She  claimed  to  hoM 
frequent  conversations  with  the  Lord,  and  announced 
the  be)iinning  of  the  millennium  to  take  place  in  1780. 
The  new  doctrine  found  many  adherents,  and  number- 
ed upwards  of  60  families ;  but  the  relations  of  Anna 
with  Eller  became  at  the  same  time  so  intimate  Ihat 
Eller's  wife  openly  accused  the  two  of  Illicit  inter- 
course, and  declared  the  prophecies  of  Anna  to  be  a 
delilwrate  fraud.  Eller  declsred  bia  wife  to  be  insane, 
and  had  her  locked  np,  while  Anna  claimed  to  hare  re- 
celTcd  a  revelation  that  Eller's  wife  was  possesaed  by 
an  evil  apiTit,and  would  toon  be  carried  off  by  Satan. 
The  whole  society,  eren  the  sons  uT  Oler's  wife  from 
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bef  flnt  muTuige,  beliertd  tbii  uinai 
Ikt  mtetuiiBte  woman  w>«  coiiB«qa«iitlj'  subjected 
the  itmoct  indl^itiei  ■□{!  tribulaClona  fat  about  s 
nuBllu,  vben  death  put  an  end  to  ber  ■ufTerinKi.  t 
BWt  immediataly  after  her  burial  Eller  married  Anna 
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Umg  to  appear  in  public.  Eiler  miintaii 
■)l)i  the  propheciea  of  Prafessor  Horch 
Ihil  io  acconlance  with  Rev.  ili,  1,  7,  the  unurcn  oi 
Santii  weald  ceate  la  ITSO,  and  Uie  Church  of  PhiU- 
idfbJA  bagiD  in  1730.  The  rereUtioni  and  vbiane 
ofliii  wife  iacieaxed  rapidly.  What  she  announced 
uanew  reTelation  WM  laid  down  in  a  writing,  which 
mi  tabaeqaently  communicated  Id  the  initiated  under 
Hit  name  of  the  " llirtaUoMdui''  ("The  Shepherd's 
Bag").  The  chief  points  of  the  new  doctrines  were, 
The  Bible  ia  the  Word  of  God,  but  a  new  revelation 
h»  become  necesaary,  and  this  is  laid  down  in  the 
WrfeaUtek.  Xot  only  the  ancient  saints,  bnt  the 
SatHMir  hioiselC  will  reappear  upon  eurtb.  The  per- 
son of  the  Father  dwelt  in  Abraham,  the'person  of 
lbs  Sob  in  Isaac,  the  penou  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Sa- 
nb,  bat  the  fullness  of  the  Deity  in  Eller.  Moses, 
Eliii,  DaTid,  and  Solomon  were  prototypes  both  of 
Chritt  and  of  Eller.  The  children  of  Anna  were  not 
the  natnrtl  children  of  Eller,  but  begaUen  by  God 
hkuclf.  The  faithful,  whose  aumtwr  had  largely  in- 
creasHi,  were  divided  into  three  classes.  To  the  flrst 
dan  belonged  tboae  who  expressed  belief,  but  were 
net  yet  made  acquainted  with  all  doctrines  and  secrets ; 
Bo  tbi  second  those  who,  being  initiated,  were  called  in 
tba  cangregations  "  Persons  of  Rank"  ("  Stsndesper- 
sratn");  to  the  third,  the  most  trustworthy  among  tbe 
initiated,  who  bid  reached  the  temple,  and  were  called 
"pftt"  (Gesrhenke).     The  society  beliercd  that  from 


there  was  therefore  some  dissatisfaction  when  ber  first 
child  •tss  a  dlughter.  Her  second  child,  bom  1733, 
was  a  son,  Benjamin,  and  he  was  believed  by  the  sect 
to  be  tbe  ^viour,  manifested  a  second  time  in  the  flesh, 
tnl  he  died  when  only  a  year  old.  Eller,  in  the  mean 
■hits,  had  sent  out  mlsstonariea  throughout  Germany, 
Sa-tturland,  and  Scandinavia,  but  the  investigations 
which  b  17.15  were  made  in  Dberfeld  concerning  the 
nsetinga  held  by  him  induced  him  to  depart  in  1737, 
■ith  his  family,  for  Ronsdorf,  hii  naUve  place.  Alany 
of  Ui  sdhennts  followed  him  immediately,  and  fifty 
uw  house*  arose  In  Ronsdorf  in  a  short  time.  The 
relxiaDaiies  sent  ont  by  Eller  collected  large  amonnts 
efnoaej  tar  Ibe  new  charch  to  >»  bnilt  in  Konsdorf, 
sodio  1711  Scbleiernuuher  was  called  as  pastor.  Eller 
hiiDKir  was  elected  burgomaster,  and  soon  established 
s  tbucratic  despotism.  His  wife  Anna  dic<l  in  17J4, 
IB  I  mTttarious  manner,  and  Eller  proclaimed  that  all 
Um  lipeniatural  gifts  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Anna  had  been  transferTcd  lohim.  Rat  now  SchUier- 
vueber  began  to  lose  his  bith  and  even  to  oppose 
EDer,  who,  however,  to  neutralize  the  sermons  of 
Scklelermaeber,  caused  one  of  his  moet  fanatical  ad- 
benati,  I^tor  WUIfflng,  of  Solingen,  to  be  called  ss 
■ecend  pastor.  In  1749  Eller  married  the  widow  of. 
a  tich  merchant  at  Ronsdorf,  Bosselmann,  who  had* 
&4  andet  auapiciuus  circumstances ;  and  in  the  same 
•%ir  he  pTDcared  Ibe  removal  of  Schleicrmacber  from 
hit  position  of  first  pastor,  and  the  election  of  Pastor 
Rideabaus,  of  Kattingen,  who,  since  1738,  hsd  been 
1  fiulial  adherent  of  tbe  sect,  as  his  successor. 
Schleierroachrr  was,  even  after  bis  departure  fVom 
Rwiidorf,  persecDled  liy  Eller,  who  lodged  with  the 
Ennrument  a  formal  charge  of  sorcery  against  him ; 
oA  so  great  was  still  Eller's  inauence,  that  Schleier- 
oschtr  deemed  it  best  to  fleo  to  Holland.  Eller 
dM  on  Hay  IS,  1750,  and  soon  after  him  died  also 
Wulflng.  After  the  death  of  these  two  men  the 
•d  seems  to  have  soon  become  extinct.  Schleiet- 
■achei's  innocence  was,  chieHy  owing  to  the  enbrls 
rfUi  trieod  J.W.Snerel,  fully  csUblished  by  the 
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daclarations  of  the  theological  faculties  of  Marburg 
and  Herbom,  snd  the  Svnod  of  Berg.  This  fanaticism 
singularly  resembles  that  of  tbe  Buchanitea  (q.  v.). 
See  Heriog,  Reat-Enci/klop,  xx,  006;  Knavel,  Urautl 
d,  Vtna&iOing  an  A^.  St^e  od,  rf.  (it  fuimwMe  der  Bot- 
Ae^  d.  Rontdor/er  StkU  (Frjnkf.  1760);  WQlffing, 
Soasdorpii-her  CatechUniu  (DUsseldorf,  1756) ;  Job. 
Bolclihaus  (step-son  of  Eller),  Roatdorfi  gnrtcUt 
Sache  (DUsaeldulf,  1757)  ;  Dm  jabtlinnde  Roaidorf 
(compiled  by  Walffing,  but  edited  l.y  Bulckhaus,  KlUhl- 
heim,  17G1);  H'lilffing,  Honidorfi  lUbenir  Trampele 
(MUhlbeim,  17G1);  Engels,  I'Wiueh  oner  Gach.d.  niig. 
Schranarrti  in  ehfniat.  nerzogOtum  S(rg  (Schwelm, 
1826) :  Hasc,  Ch.  llUt.  §  421.  Ibe  Hirtmlaieht  may  be 
found  in  the  Jliiloirc  da  StcUi  Rrligicitset.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Zllerians.     See  Eti-En. 

Elliott,  Arthur  W.,  a  Methodist  Eiuscopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Maryland  in  17S4 ;  emigrated  to 
Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  in  IBoS,  and  was  converted  in  1806. 
In  1818  be  entered  the  itinerancy,  and  rapidly  rote  to 
eminence  and  usefulness.  He  tilled  many  important 
chafes  in  bis  Conference  until  his  health  failed.  He 
was  supernumerary  eight  years,  and  superannuated 
seventeen  during  his  ministry.  In  IBM  he  removed 
to  Paris,  III.,  when  he  died  in  January,  1858.  Mr. 
Elliott  had  a  "wonderful  power  over  the  multitude, 
and  thousands  of  sools  will  call  him  blessed  in  eterni- 
ty."—tfiiu^  ofCoRfermca,  1858,  p.  296. 

Elliott,  Cliarles.    See  p.  lOO  of  this  vol. 

Elliott,  JTobn,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  KUIIngworth,  Conn.,  Aug.  !4, 1768,  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  1786,  entered  the  mjuistry  1791, 
and  was  InsUlled  pastor  in  East  Guilfbrd  Nov.  S,  1791, 
In  which  place  be  remained  until  the  closa  ofhis  life, 
Dec.  17,  18-24.  Dr.  Elliott  was  made  fellow  of  Yale 
College  ISIS,  and  one  of  the  pmdential  committee  1816. 
He  published  A  n  Onttitm  on  ihe  Death  of  Tkonuii  LeteU 
(ISN),  and  a  few  BemlOn^— Sprsgne,  A  malt,  ii,  321 . 

Elliott,  Bt«pb«ll,  D.D.,  ProtesUnt  E{dscopa1 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Georgia,  was  bom  In  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  Aug.  SI,  1806.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  sopho- 
moie  class  at  Harvard  University, but  returned  during 
tbe  janior  year  to  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia, 
where  be  ^vduated  A.B.  in  1825.  In  1827  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  >'  In  1832,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  newly-awakend  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
he  abandoned  his  profession,  and  became  a  csndidate 
for  holy  orders.  Ho  was  ordained  by  bishop  Bowen 
in  1835,  served  as  deacon  one  month  in  the  chundi  at 
\Villon,  and  was  then  elected  professor  of  sacred  liter- 
ature and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  South 
Carolina  College.  Five  years  later  he  was  chosen  first 
bishop  of  Georgia.  Be  was  consecrated  in  February, 
1841,  removed  to  Savannah,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church.  In  1844  he  became  provisional  bish- 
op  of  Florida.  In  1846  ho  removed  to  Montpellier,  to 
direct  in  person  the  work  of  female  education.  Here 
he  spent  a)iout  seven  years  of  his  life,  and,  like  many 
other  bishops,  expended  his  whole  fortune  in  the  noble 
effort.  In  1863  be  removed  to  Savannah,  and  took 
:harge  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city  as  rector.  This 
.nice  he  continued  to  hold,  with  the  exception  of  one 
till  his  death.     His  numerous  home  do- 


ts did  nc 


it  his  vltitstion 


each  year,  often  much  more  frequently.  But 
two  hoars  before  his  decease  he  had  returned.  In  cheer- 
fulness and  apparent  health,  from  one  of  those  long 
episcopal  journeys.  Instantly,  not  to  him  ''suddenly.' 
in  the  midst  of  bis  labois,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
power,"  be  died  at  his  home  In  Savannah  Dec.  21, 
1880.  — .liner.  Quarl.  C/aircA  «™i™,  April,  1887,  and 
April,  lg6H. 

ElllBiReuben.  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister. The  dates  ofhis  early  life  are  wanting.  He 
was  a  notive  of  North  Carolina,  entered  tile  itbisrancy 
in  1777,  and  died  in  Baltimore  February,  1796.     '^H« 


e  rectOT7  ofKlikmichiKl.     He  ■ulnequentlj'  viii 


■ofciyUsi 


,d  OrlMi 


i«  yuri,  KDd  on  hi*  ntum  (1471)  WM  appointed 
reclor  of  the  Univenitj-  of  Gluguw.  He  afterwards 
became  Bucceaiivel}'  member  of  FurlUmsnt  and  of  the 
Privy  CoHncil,  ambawKlor  of  James  III  to  Francf, 
and  Ijiihop  of  lioss,  from  whence  ho  was  transferred  to 
Aberdeen  in  14M.  As  biebop  of  Aberdeen  he  was 
twice  lent  on  a  diplomatic  miseion  to  England.  In 
14SS  he  KU  for  Beveml  months  lord  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequantlj-,  on  returning  from  bd  em- 
haasy  to  Germany,  be  was  appointed  to  the  oBlce  uf 
lord  prlry  seal.  He  secured  the  fonndatiou  of  the 
Univeraity  at  Aberdeen,  for  which  pap«  Alexander  VI 
gave  a  bull  dated  Feb.  10,  UM.  King'i  CuUege  was 
in  comequence  erected  in  HM,  and  Elphinston  con- 
tributed 10,000  pounds  Scota  towards  it,  and  the  build- 
ing of  n  bridge  over  tbe  Dee.  He  died  October  26th, 
1614,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  the  court 
of  Home  for  bit  elevation  to  the  primacy  of  St.  An- 
drew's. Be  wrote  ■  bonk  of  canons,  the  Uvea  of  same 
Scottish  Aaints,  and  a  htatory  of  Scotland,  which  is  pre- 
aerred  simong  Fairfax's  HSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
—Hook,  JEcclri.  Bioffn^s,  vol,  iv ;  Oudin,  Di  Stripl. 
Eccta.  ili,  S67U. 

EUpiaCEXirii'.  *»;»),  one  ofthe  wives  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  bod  by  her  and  another  wife  Phndra  two 
daugbtars,  Roxana  and  Salome  (Joaephu>,  Avt.  xvil,  1, 
e ;   If  or,  1,  28,  4), 

Blllligton,Tus  RioiiT  Rev,  Thomas,  lord  blibop 
of  Lelghlin  and  Ferns,  obtained  >  scholarship  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  in  1778,  and  in  1781  woe  elected 
fellow.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  Donellan  lecturer 
at  his  alma  mater ;  in  1706,  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  in  ISC6,  Teclor  of  Ardtree,  In  the  county  of  Tyione. 
In  1811  be  wiu  rnised  to  (be  highest  literary  rank  In 
Ireland  by  appointment  as  p  ovoet  of  Trinity  College, 
Thii  paction  be  held  with  high  credit  to  himself  until 
1820.  when  ho  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Limerick, 
In  18S2  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns.  He  died  In  18BS.  Besides  editing  Mveral  of 
the  cUuica,  be  poblished  his  lectures  delivered  while 
Donellan  lecturer :  "  The  proof  of  Christianity  deriTcd 
tnm  the  miracles  recorded  In  the  New  Testament," 
under  the  title,  Srrmom  prraAed  in  Ihe  Ch'ipet  of 
Trinilg  CoSrgr,  etc.  (Dublin,  1790,  Svo)  -.—nelhctiont  w 
Iht  Ajipmammt  of  Dr.  MUarr  OM  lAe  Political  A  prM  of 
lie  Roman  Cathalie  CIrrgg  in  Ireland  (1809, 8vo)  -—Tke 
Clergs  o/lht  Ckureh  o/Englnnd  In^  onlmiad  (1809, 
8vo),  and  >  nnrober  of  other  polemical  vnlingi'.—An- 
aual  BiograpAp  and  Ob!liiar<f,xx  (]8CG)j  Darling,  (>■ 
dapmlia  BibHoffrt^tUca,  p.  1084-6. 

Blaner.  Jacod,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Saalfetd,  rms- 
sia.  in  March,  1692.  He  studied  at  tba  University  of 
KOnigaberg,  and  in  1716  became  "conrector"  of  the 
Reformed  school  In  that  city.  Two  years  later  he  vis- 
ited Utrecht  and  Leyden. '  In  I7£0  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  theology  and  philology  at  Bingen  :  in 
1723,  rector  and  first  profe!<sar  ofthe  Joacbimstbal  Gym- 
nasium at  Berlin.  Sulmequently  be  became  pa? lor  at 
one  ofthe  Berlin  chnrche'.  From  1712  to  1744  he  was 
director  of  [be  class  of  liellea-Iettres  at  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Uedied  OcL  8, 1750.  His  principal  works  are ; 
OS«iTpa/«iiie»  aacfiB  ™  aovi  Jiedtrii  Kiros  (Traj.  1720- 
J728,  2  vols.  8vo):— OiiBin.  lacTO^Ualog'eia  in  tranff. 
AfaOkiri  (Zwoll«,  1767-69.  2  vols.  4to) :— Commmciri"- 
ui  in  emou.  Jforri  (Tr^.  17.S3, 4to).—I>arlinB.  t>ctop. 
Bihli-'nr,it\'ea:  VoftinR, dir^'ebrltn  Titoloff. DtuUdi- 
lanJi,  i.^eO;  lloefer,  Kmt:.  Biogr,  Ginir. XT.  919. 

Bl'tekAh  [some  HW'fc*]  (Heb.  Elttlth',  n;?P^S(, 
Godb  Wmftar,  \.  e.  olject  ef  awe ;  but  EUeht',  XE^tT^K 
In  Josh,  xxl,  23:  Seiit  'EX3,<4i  v.  r.  'AXSnira'  md  i, 
■E*itw3n;>i,  Vulu,  EUkm  and  Ellitai),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  iipp^irently  near  the  border,  and  men- 
Cioned  bttnecii  Ekron  and  Gibbatbon  (Josb,  xix,  44). 
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With  ita  "  lubnrba"  it  was  assigned  as  a  city  of  refkig* 
and  Levitical  city  to  the  Kohathitea  (Joah,  xxi,  2d); 
but  It  ta  omitted  in  the  psrallel  list  (1  Cliron,  vi).  Tba 
site  is  possibly  nov  represented  by  ft-i/EnunroA  (''the 
victorious"),  "a  miserable  little  village"  near  a  cop- 
Dua  spring,  In  Ihe  plain  between  RkmUli  and  Akir 
(Robinson,  RefsorcAa,  iil,  21).  Scbwara  (/>aJ^K.  p.  141) 
confounds  Eltekeh  with  Eltekon,  and  locates  both  at  m 
village  which  he  calls  "Altlaiii,  not  far  from  BeJIin 
(Baalath)." 

Za'tekon  [some  Elit'kon]  (Heh.  EUthm',  "ppit*, 
God  is  iU /atindation;  Sept  'EXSwouv  v.  r.  'EXSirio 
and  Binoufi,  Vulg.  Elltcim\  a  city  of  Jndah,  in  the 
mountain-district,  mentioned  last  in  order  after  Maar- 
ath  and  Beth-Anoth  (Jnsb.  xv,  69),  being  In  the  gronp 
north  afHehron  (Kei1,ORin«i(. in  loc.).  See  JddaB. 
It  is  perhaps  identical  In  site  with  the  present  Sal- 
SrAar  tl-AHka),,  a  little  S.E,  of  Jerusalem.  See  Ei' 
M,  It  is  perhaps  the  Allaqa  mentioned  in  tba 
Assyrian  biscriptions.     See  Hezebiau. 

Elto'lad  [many  Ei'lolad]  (Heb.  miolad',  t^iP^?, 
perhaps  meaning  Corf  is  its  rare  or  pofterity ;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  FUrel  \_Htbr.  Baada.  s.  v.],  whose  God  Is 
Mgliaa,  the  Pbtenidan  deity  [comp.  Uoladah];  Sept. 
'EKSw!d3  and  'EXSwXuf,  v.  r,  'Ep/Juuja?  and  KpSov- 
Xo ;  Vnlg.  EOielad),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judab,  meo- 
tloned  between  Aiem  and  Chesil  (Josh,  xv,  29),  but 
afterwards  assigned  te  Simeon,  and  mentioDed  be- 
tween Azem  and  Betbul  (Josh,  six,  4).  It  i«inain«d 
in  possession  of  the  latter  tribe  in  the  lime  of  David 
(1  Chron.  iv,  29,  where  it  is  called  simply  Tolad),  It 
is  possibly  the  ruined  site  T^l-Miluho,  observed  by 
Van  de  Velde  (Jfemoir,  p.  113)  along  the  K.  branch  of 
wady  Sberiah,  which  empties  into  the  UedlteiTsncan 
alitlleS.ofGasa. 

B'lul  (Heb.  EM.  ^"Ax^  Neh.  vi,  15 ;  Sept.  'EXouX, 
also  in  1  Slacc,  xiv,  27 ;  the  Macedonian  Topinaiat) 
Is  the  name  of  thst  month  which  was  the  sixth  of  the 
ecclesiastical  I  and  the  twelfth  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
Jews,  and  which  he^'an  with  the  new  moon  of  our  An- 
gust  01  Septemlier,  and  consisted  of  29  days.  Several 
on  satisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  Syro- 
Arabian  etj-mologj-  for  the  word,  aa  it  occurs  la  a  ?iin> 
ilar  form  in  both  these  Isnguages  (see  Gesenios,  Tkv. 
HAr.  p.  10S6).  Tbe  most  recent  derivation,  that  of 
Benfey,  deduces  it,  througli  many  commutalloiu  and 
mutilations,  from  an  original  Zend  farm  haurvatat 
(Motalnamat,  p.  126),  Accordlne  to  the  Talmud, 
the  following  are  the  days  devoted  to  teligioua  serv- 
ices.     See  CAt-RNDAR. 


new  moon.     TIk 


he  evil  repunaftbeLsDdMI'romlH'iNnni.  ilT,SS,St}. 
SI.  The  fefltlval  of  vend  offering  {X}i-ojthcTv\y.    Arcordlne 

a  Mherf.  Ihls  occuned  diirinc  tho  un'vhiui  month- 
it.  A  Intt  in  Dcmorr  of  the  punUhmeDl  of  the  >kked  and 

Boorrigllile  liraellles. 
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inind  ID  God.    Thei 


Iherefore  tht^  could  Dot  lithe  a  flock  on  thai  dij, 

EIQbS  ('EXaiian,  apparently  fbr  the  AramKan 
nx»Vn  i  see  Jerome,  Commml.  I'n  £ki,  xv,  4),  an  an- 
cient city  of  lUumffia,  frequently  mentioned  by  writen 
of  the  fourth  to  tbe  ^xtb  centurjea  (see  tbe  citationa 
In  Reland,  Fatm.  p.  75G-7)  as  an  episcopal  dty  of 
the  Third  Palestine  (Cwiot  Gm.  iii,  448) ;  the  Elgin  of 
the  Pentin^Kr  Table.  71  Roman  miles  S.  of  Jeruialem 
(liitler.  ErM.  xiv,  120) ;  recognised  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(£<&.  Bfi.  1, 196  sq.)  as  the  present  rains  d-Klhdaidt, 
i  hours  S.S.W.  of  Hebron  on  tbe  way  to  Egypt,  and 
consisting  of  walls,  a  line  well,  and  Inclosurea  sa(B- 
cientto  have  conUinedapopulation  of  16,000  or  iO,(m 
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penoM  (bo  alio  3ta<>art,r<M  and  Kkm,  p.  WS).    S«c 
■bo  CBElxua. 

Ela'cai  (Heb,  Ebaa/,  "'tlS^K,  Cod  is  my  pr 
i.  (.  o'gvtl  of  praise ;  Sept.  'fiXiwJi  v.  t.  'AZat,  Vnlg. 
Saiai).  una  aftbe  UcujuniCc  KarrUira  who^iaed  Da' 
Til  *l  Ziklig  (1  ChniD.  lii,  6).     B.C.  lOM. 

EItIto,  ComctL  or  (_Coaeiliiat  fJSendinim 
laHmlanmm),  beld  in  the  town  sf  Elvira  (or  lllibaru, 
Iliberi,  or  Liberini),  In  tbe  Spaniah  province  of  BbU- 
cL  The  town,  wbich  no  longer  axiiti,  waa  aituated 
oM  ttt  (nta  lbs  modem  Grutuda.  Tbat  tt  woa  not 
niiberii,  in  Gallia  Naibonenaia,  ia  ihovp  bj  the  fact 
thai  all  tke  lignen  were  Spaniih  biahopa.  Tbe  CDDa- 
ril  vat  moat  probalil;  beld  at  the  beginning  of  the 
f«nb  ccntnri',  but  the  ytai  (308,  805,  300)  ia  nncer- 
tiin.  Some  of  the  narlj  Protestant  vritera  (aa  tbe  ed- 
dun  of  Ihe  Maplehurg  CtKluna)  infemd,  from  tbe 
molatMHU  coDceming  picturea  and  tbe  ligbling  of 
cindk),  that  the  aynod  took  place  aa  late  aa  the  year 
700;  hot  thia  opinion  has  now  been  abandoned.  The 
Srniid  of  Elvira  is  tbe  moat  ancient  among  thoso  of 
Vhich  all  the  canona  (eight;-one)  >ic  extant.  It  waa 
attended  by  nineteen  biahopa,  among  th«m  Hoaius  of 
Coniova,  and  twenty*six  prieata.  Some  of  the  canons 
riuv  tbat  tbe  Chutch  of  Spain  was  at  tbat  time  atrong- 
Ij  onder  the  induance  of  Horatiin  and  UunUnlut 
priuiples.  The  most  important  of  tbe  resolutions 
nn.  1,  depriving  of  cammunion,  i.  e.  of  absolution, 
ens  Id  death,  those  who,  after  baptism,  have  volun- 
taiilj  sarriliced  to  idols ;  S,  relaxing  tlia  penalty  in  can- 
es 1  in  fdVDT  of  tboao  who  have  not  goiw  beyond  ofler- 
ii[B  present  to  the  idol.  Italloni  of  admitting  such 
tommmnnioD  at  the  point  of  death,  if  they  have  ander- 
ftat  a  course  of  penance  ;  canons  G  and  7  fo.  bid  com- 
muiDn  even  at  tbe  point  of  death  to  those  uho  have 
ansed  the  death  of  another  maliciously,  and  to  adul- 
leran  obu  have  relapsed  after  entering  upon  the  conise 
•rf  peoBDcej  12  and  13  forbid  communion  even  in 
ileilh  to  motbert  who  prostitute  their  own  daughters, 
ind  to  women  who,  after  consecrating  themselves  in 
ilrgiDilT  to  God,  forsake  that  state ;  33  prohibits  (he 
dtrKy  from  the  uae  of  marriogeai  84  prohiliita  the 
noting  ofcandlesdutlng  daytime  in  cemelerln,  "  fbr 
the  finrita  of  the  saints  must  not  be  disturbed-,"  36 
fcclorn  that  pictarea  onght  not  to  be  la  a  church,  lest 
tbe  shject  of  veneration  and  worship  be  depicted  upon 
nlll ;  S3  and  M  forbid  communion  even  in  death  to 
adulteressM  who  bare  vilfnlly  destroyed  their  chll- 
dm,  or  who  abide  in  a  state  of  adultery  op  to  tbe 
liiH  of  their  last  Illness ;  65  forbids  commanlon  even 
io  death  to  one  who  has  falsely  nccoaed  of  a  crinn  a 
tuhop,  priest,  or  deacon.  The  canons  may  be  found  in 
Vini,  ii.  2  sq.,  and  in  Ronth,  Sdiqaia,  vo],  iv.  Spe- 
tiil  treatises  on  tbe  canons  were  written  by  tbo  bishop 
Fsdiund  de  Mendoza  (_Dt  Cmfirma/ula  coaeil.  ISSie- 
nou.  la  Hansi,  L  G-),  and  blehop  Anbespine  of  Or- 
luai  (Hoosi,  1.  c).  Tbe  canons,  together  with  some 
tipliBotoiy  remarko,  may  also  be  found  in  the  Tubin. 
IRB  Tiiolog.  Quirtalitkri/),  1821,  p.  1-44._Henog, 
ksd-EKjUep.  iU,  Tli;  WeUer  n.  Wclte,  Kirchn-Ler. 
&iU;  Gamt,  Kirditngttdt.m  epmitn;  HefeIe,Can- 
<ar<9>cltd^i,113eq.  (A.  J.  S.) 
Blxai,  BLzaite*.  Sea  ELKseAiTEB. 
IQ;,  Ezra  Stilsi,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  (O.  S.) 
■lliMer,  was  bora  In  Lebuion,  Conn.,  Jnne  18,  IIK. 
itlvelve  yean  of  age  he  made  a  proteaalon  of  reliit- 
ka.  He  gndnated  at  Tale  College  in  1803.  His 
IM(i|;Kal  studies  were  poraued  under  hia  father,  tbe 
br.Z.  By.  In  1806  he  waa  ordained,  and  installed 
•  pailac  of  the  chDrch  in  Colcheiter,  Conn.,  which  be 
Ul  Mme  time  after  to  become  chaplain  to  tbe  New 
Tak  Chy  Un*plt*l.  Id  1811  the  Old  Hna  Stniet 
(W:h,  Philadelphia,  became  vacant.  Its  pulpit  had 
tna  IIM  by  tbe  most  eloquent  ministers  of  tbe  ilay, 
~  OM*  a  man  of  commanding 
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intellect  and  power.  The  choice  fell  moat  wlaely  upon 
Dr.  Ely.  Ho  enured  upon  hia  Held  of  labor  with  ear- 
neatness  and  zeal.  He  waa  tho  principal  founder  of 
the  JeSbrson  Uedical  College.     Me  was  alaled  clerk 

and  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  In  1836  and 

and  achemea  of  benevolence.  In  1834  be  conceived 
the  plsu  of  establishing  a  college  and  theological  som- 
inary  in  Missouri.  He  entered  into  this  with  greet 
zeal,  and  for  a  while  with  succe^,  but  tlie  criais  of  1687 
made  it  a  failure.  In  this  enterprlso  ho  lost  his  large 
fortune,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  ■  poor  man — his 
intellect  and  oratorical  powers  unimpaired — but  biled 
to  receive  Itiat  degree  of  atlentlon  he  commanded  when 
in  affluence.  In  1844  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Korthern  Libertiea,  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored 
until  proetrsted  by  p^ralysia  in  1851.  He  lingered 
ten  yeora,  hli  intellect  being  ao  impaired  ae  to  preclude 
activitv  of  any  kind.  Ho  died  June  IS,  1801.  He 
publiahed  Memoin  o/lit  Rtv.  Z.  Ely  (his  father);— 
CoOaleral  Siblt,  or  Kqi  to  Uu  Bolg  acryHurtt  (at  con- 
nection with  Bedell  and  H'Corkle):— £^'>  JotinuW.- 
—Strmoiu  on  Failii—ViaU  o/i/eny.  He  was  also 
editor  of  TAt  FkHadtlphiaii.—'Vi'ilsaa,  Prab.  Uiiloriai 

YOy,  BO  called  fhim  *  Saxon  word,  tlig,  on  eel,  or 
Ael:ff,  a  willow,  a  cathedri.1  town  in  that  part  of  the 
fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire  called  the  /sfa  of  Ely. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

El^  Calhcdral.—AlxMt  the  year  S73,  Etbeldredk, 
daughter  of  the  kioiC  of  East  Anglla,  and  wife  of  Os- 
wy,  king  of  NorthumberUnd,  founded  ■  monastery 
here,  and  took  on  herself  the  government  of  it.  A. 
new  church  was  begun  in  1081,  which  was  converted 
into  n  cathedral,  and  tbe  obbey  erected  into  a  see  In  ' 
1109.  Tbe  poHaesBiona  of  the  ulibey  were  divided  be- 
tween the  liiahop  and  the  community.  Among  (he 
celebrated  names  connected  with  Ely  are  abliot  Thurs- 
tan,  who  defended  the  lalo  against  William  the  On. 
quoror  for  seven  years,  and  blahop  Andrews.  Ibe 
bisbopa  of  Ely,  like  the  bishops  of  Durham,  formerly 
enjoyed  a  palatiae  jurisdiction,  and  appointed  their 
own  chief  justice,  etc.,  but  this  priviloire  was  taken 
fromthembytbe6thand7tbWillumIV.  Thabish- 
np  of  Ely  ia  visitor  to  St.  Peter's.  St.  John's,  and  Jesus 
colleges,  Cambridge,  of  which  last  he  also  appoints  the 
master.  There  la  a  grammar^chool  attached  to  ttie 
cathedral,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  The  diocese  of 
Ely  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  rm- 
bracea  Cambridgeshire,  Bedfordshire,  HuDtinKdi>ii 
shire,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury,  in  SuCfulb, 
Tlie  income  of  the  bishop  ia  £5500.  The  present 
(1890)  incumbent  ia  Alwyne  Gmipton.  Tbo  dioceeo 
baa  26  deaneries  and  172,263  church  sittings.  The 
toul  popubtion  within  tbe  territory  of  the  diocese  wis, 

in  1861,  4«0,716 Chambers,  Eruychp.  a.  v. ;  Church- 

man'*  CofcBdar/or  1868.- 

Blyms'aD  ('EAufiaiof),  the  Graciied  form  (Judith 
1,  6)  of  the  designation  uanally  An^liciied  Elamitb 

(q.V.). 

Elyms'lM  (BXvfiati).  a  general  designation  (To- 
bit  ii,  10)  of  that  province  of  the  Persian  empire  (see 
Smith,  DieL  o/Ciru:  Geog.  s.  v.)  termoii  Euam  (q.  v.) 
In  the  Bible.  In  1  Mace,  vi,  1,  however,  the  word  la 
used  (incorrectly)  in  a  more  specific  or  local  sense  of 
tome  Persian  city,  as  we  are  there  informed  that  Au- 
tlochua  E|dphan'eF.  understanding  there  were  very 
great  treasures  in  the  temple  at  Ely mols.  determined 
to  plunder  it;  but  tho  citizcna  roslstoel  him  succew- 
fully.  2  Mace.  Ix.  2  calls  this  city  P.ntpoUi,  probably 
because  it  formerly  had  lieen  the  capital  of  Persia :  for 
Persepolie  and  Elymala  were  very  different  ci 


form 


ualed  oi 


in  the  E 


iple  which  Antiochns  deaiRned  (o  pillage 
wo*  that  of  tbe  goddesa  KonnM,  according  to  2  Mace. 
i,  IB;  Applan  oaya  (^yr.p,  66)  a  temple  of  Venus  (i.  e. 
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proUUy  thB  goddeM  AnuWi);  Polybliii  (xisl.ll), 
Dlodonii,  Joaepbua  {Ant.  xU,  0, 1),  ind  Jerome  ny  a 
tamplB  of  DUne.     See  Axnocitua  (Emphankb). 

Ell'ymas  ('EXi'';iai'),  an  itppelUtive  commonly  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  AUmaa  ("o  iciie  man,"  ftee 
Pfeiffer,  Dubia  va.  p.  iM]  ;  like  tho  Turkish  tillfl  Uk- 
ma,  see  Lakemicher,  Dt  tj^na  Itnga,  in  his  Obtrvatt. 
11,162),  which  Luke  interprets  by  ii  iiayoi.Vbe  Magian 
or  "sorcerer:"  it  ii  applied  to  >  Jew  named  Bar-Je- 
SDS,  who  had  attached  himtelf  to  the  proconinl  of  Cy- 
prtu,  Secgius  Faolus,  irhen  Paul  rlaited  the  island 
(Acts  xlii,  6  eq.}-  A.D.  H.  On  hia  attemptlDg  to 
diMuade  the  proconsul  from  embracing  the  Christian 
faith,  ho  was  struck  with  mintculoua  blindness  by  the 
apostle  (see  Neander'B  Bittorg  offirtt  PUmiing  oftlu 
Ouiitian  CAurcA,  i,  126).  A  very  different  but  less 
probable  derivation  of  the  word  is  given  by  LightFoot 
labia  Htbreui  and  Talmudical  ExtrtUaHimi  on  the  Acts 
(ITorb,  viii.  461),  and  In  hia  Strmon  on  £lstiuu  the 
Sorrertr  {Worla,  vii,  104).  Chryioslom  oUeervea,  In 
reference  to  the  blindness  inflicted  by  tlie  apostle  on 
Bar-Jesua,  that  the  limiting  clause,  "Jot  a  taiin," 
ahows  that  it  was  not  intended  so  much  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sorcerer  aa  far  the  conrersion  of 
the  deputy  (Chryaost.  in  Ada  Apotl.  HomU.  xxviiii 
Opaa,  ix,  iiX).  On  the  practice  generally  then 
pTevailing,  in  (he  decay  of  faith,  of  cnnaulting  Orient- 
al imposton  of  Ibis  kind,  see  Conybearc  and  How* 
»nn,    Life    o/  SI.    Paul,    i,    I77-I«0,  2d    ed.      8«e 

El'sabad  [sorao  £.'B<i'knf](;Heb.  Eh:iha-1' ,  lajix. 
whom  Cad  ha  iatoatd,  i.  q.  Thtodmt;  Sept.  'b't'i^n- 
^S  and  'EXKa^d!;  v.  r.  'E^iE^ip  and  'E\;u^f^),  tho 

1.  The  ninth  of  the  eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  joined 
David  in  hia  fastneaa  in  (he  wilderneaa  of  Jndah  (1 
Chron.  xli,]2)      B.C.  I0«]. 

2.  One  of  ^e  able-bodied  sons  of  Sbemalab,  the  ion 
ofObed-edom  thcLevilej  he  served  as  a  porter  (o  the 
"hoiua  of  Jehovah"  under  David  (I  Chron.  xxvi,  7). 
B.C.  1014. 

El'xaptian  [some  Elta'phari]  (Heb.  t'Utaphan', 
^BS^X),  a  contracted  form  (Exod.  vi,  22;  Lev.  x,  4) 
of  the  name  Elieafhan  (q.  v.). 

Emanatioii  (Latin  rmatalio,  a  flowing  fbrth),  a 
religions  theory  concerning  the  relation  of  (he  ani- 
verse  to  the  Deity,  which  Ilea  at  the  basis  of  soma  of 
the  Oriental  relii^na,  and  from  them  found  ita  way 
into  several  pliUoMpbicsl  systems.  Emanotion  denotes 
a  development,  descending  by  dsgreea,  of  all  things 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  the  universe  constituting  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  particular,  a  chain  of  rovelationa, 
the  individual  rin^n  of  which  lose  the  divine  chamclcr 
the  more  the  farther  they  aie  remote  from  the  primary 
aource,lhe  Deity.  A  aystem  of  emanation  is  different 
from  a  system  of  evolution,  because  tn  the  latter  the 
rei-eUtion  of  the  Deity  in  the  universe  has  for  the  De- 
ity lUielf  (he  signification  of  a  process  nf  self-cognition 
which  grows  in  a  progressive  ratio.  Emanation  was 
the  basis  of  the  religions  oflndia,  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  which  country  it  developed  from  the  original 
religion  of  nature  even  before  the  compilation  of  the 
Vedas.  The  cause  of  all  things  was  found  in  a  nnivor- 
aal  world-soul.  See  Anika  Mdndi.  The  world-soul 
was  Identified  with  Brahma,  and.  viewed  aathe  eternal 
s|nritual  unit,  the  mysterious  source  of  all  life.  The 
ancient  KOd^  were  explained  as  the  first  r*ja  of  Brah- 
ma, whom  he  had  constituted  the  guardians  of  the 
world.  The  creation  waa  an  emanation  from  Brahma, 
which  became  the  more  groos,  dense,  materialiied,  the 
tattber  It  removed  from  the  primitive  source.  Those 
who  give  themselves  up  (n  the  corporeal  world  sink 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  only  rise  again  upward  when 
pnlifled  hy  the  fire  of  bell  ■,  but  thoee  who  renounce 
•Q  senauality,  aad  direct  all  their  Ihgughta  to  tlie  One 
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divine  aubstince,  are  gradually  abnrbed  by  it.  The 
religion  of  the  Paraeea  ia  also  based  upon  emuution. 
From  the  Ztmant  alAtrtnt  (Ibe  uncreated  one),  Or- 
mnid  and  Ahriman  proceed  aa  the  bigheat  revelation. 
From  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  all  other  substances  em- 
anate, from  the  mlniaterini{  angels  down  to  the  bongs 
of  the  material  world.  But  the  Persionadid  not  teach, 
like  tho  Indiana,  a  selMestruction  of  personality  for 
the  purpoae  of  obtaining  a  reonioa  with  the  original 
unit;  in  the  Parsee  ayatom  the  good  is  perfected  and 
completed  by  overcoming  tho  bad,  and  the  a-    ' 


theii 


sibya 


ofAh- 


lan  with  Ormnid.  In  the  Weatem  countries,  Plato 
ia  the  flrat  in  whose  wridnga  we  find,  though  not  yel 
distinctly,  traces  ofthe  doctrine  of  emanation.  Uore 
developed,  it  appeara  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  It  ia  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Keoplatonic  acbool,  and 
through  Valentinui  (q.  v.)  it  waa  introduced  into  the 
Goaatic  achools.  Finally,  it  is  lo  be  found  in  the  phi- 
losophy ofthe  Arabs,  which  was  more  or  Ictui  an  Aris- 
toteiism  mixed  with  Neoplatonic  views. — Wetzer  n. 
Welte,  Kirdten-Lrx.  iii,  648 ;  tllSller,  ffrsrji.  drr  Kot- 
mologie  in  dcr  gritch,  KircAe  bii  as/  Origata  (Halle, 
1B60)  ;  Keander,  Ch.  Uiil.  vol.  1.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Bmanolpation.  l.  In  the  Roman  Church,  Emaa- 
cipalio  eanonieartim  is  the  raialog  of  some  member  of 
a  convent  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  by  virtue  of 
which  lie  is  no  longer  subject  to  hia  former  superior. 
Tiio  EntDieipalw  eanaiica  fa  the  release  of  a  young 
cnnnn  from  the  obligation  of  visiting  the  fonndatton 
■chool  when  about  to  receive  a  prebend.  2.  The  term 
ia  alto  uicd  to  denote  the  act  whereby  a  government 
or  Le^slitture  dtSvfrtfivn  a  Kale  a/ilavrn/,  or  seta  at 
pofift'coi  Kierty,  any  classes  of  persona  who  have  previ- 
ously been  declared  ineligible  for  certain  oflices  or  priv- 
ileges, on  account  of  their  religiona  peculiaritiee,  e. 
g.  eraancipation  of  Jews  in  Christian  countries  (we 
jRwe) ;  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in  1829  in  Eng- 
land (lee  Tests).  8.  The  freeing  of  plivea  from  bond- 
age (see  Silver  i). 

Embalm  (:33n,cAimal',toi7n«;  hence  spoken  of 
tbe  ripmiiig  of  fruit,  on  account  of  its  aromatic  juice, 
improperly  rendered  "puttetb  forth"  in  Cant.  ii,13), 
the  process  of  preaerving  ■  corpoe  by  means  of  aro- 
matics  (Gen.  I,  2,  3,  2S:  Sept.  ivraiprnX")-  This  art 
was  prictiaed  among  the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  arrived  at  great  perfectiou  in  that  conn 
try,  where,  however,  It  has  now  become  lost,  tbe  prac- 
tice apparently  having  gradually  lallcn  into  diause  in 
consequence  ofthe  change  of  cnatoma  affected  Iv  the 
tntroduclioa  of  Christianity  in  that  part  of  the  Boman 
empire.  It  ia  in  connection  with  that  cuunlry  that 
the  above  Instances  occur,  and  later  examples  (2 
Chron.  xvi.  14 ;  John  Ix,  39, 40)  oeem  to  bave  been  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  custom.  The  modern  meth- 
od of  embalming  is  in  eaaential  pointa  similar. 

I.  Efffptian.—!.  The  feeling  which  led  the  F.gy|b 
tians  to  emlnlm  the  dead  probably  sprang  from  their 
belief  in  the  future  reunion  ofthe  aoul  with  tbe  body. 
Such  a  reunion  Is  distinctly  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  (Upaina,  Todtninuk,  chap.  69  end  ;><un'iii>, 
and  Herodotus  expressly  msntioua  the  Egyptian  be- 
lief in  the  transmigration  of  souls  (ii,  123). '  Tbie  lat- 
ter idea  may  have  led  to  the  embalming  of  lower  ani- 
mals also,  efpoclally  those  deemed  sacred,  aa  the  ox. 
the  iljis,  and  the  cat,  mummies  of  which  src  frequent. 
The  actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"their  first  merely  burling  in  tbe  aand,  impregnated 
with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and  preferred 
the  body"  (Rawlinaon.  Hfrod.  ii,  122).  Drugs  and  bi- 
tumen were  of  later  introduction,  tbe  latter  not  being 
generally  employed  before  tbe  ISth  dynasty.  When 
the  practice  ceaacd  entirely  ia  uncertain. 

2.  Herodotus  (ii,  86-80)  descrlbea  three  modes,  vary- 
ing in  completeness  ondexpeoBe,  audpnictiacd  by  per- 
sons regularly  trained  to  tjie  profeasiiHi,  who  were  in- 
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Ulladinto  [ha  m/staiici  of  the  utb}'  th;li  nncoiton. 
Tbg  nKKt  costly  mode,  which  is  cetimatud  li;  Diodarus 
Skalu  0.  91)  at  "  laleDt  of  ailver  (uver  »I0O0),  wu 
nU  b)'  the  KgyptlBD  prleaU  to  belong  to  him  wboea 

TJi.  Oiirii.  The  eaibalDien  flret  removed  part  of  the 
Lnin  thnagh  the  noatrilB  by  meini  of  ■  crooked  iron, 
tnJdeuroTiNi  the  rest  bj  injecting  caustic  dmgs.  An 
iDcliiaa  wu  ttien  made  along  the  flank  with  ■  sharp 
Etbiipiui  stone,  and  tbe  nboie  of  ttie  inUatineB  re- 


■nd  elaborately  omameDted,  the  brain  had  not  been 


removed  at  ail,  i 


cavity 


The  cavity  wae  rinsed  oi 


b  ,.ta- 


ud  tflerwardi  H»iired  with  pounded  peifumi 
*u  tbta  filled  with  pure  mj-irh  poutided,  caesia,  and 
MImt  aroniatics,  except  ftankincense.  This  done,  the 
body  was  sewn  ap  and  steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
days.  Wlien  the  aerenty  days  were  Bccomplisbed,the 
(■balmen  waahed  the  corpae  and  swathed  it  In  band- 
seta  of  linen,  cut  in  atrips  and  smeared  with  gum. 
Tbry  then  gave  it  np  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  pmviiled  fur  it  a  wowien  case,  made  in  the  shape 
dTb  Run,  in  which  tlie  dead  was  placed,  and  deposited 
iBsn  erect  position  against  tiie  wall  of  the  aepulchrai 
cbunher.  Dicxtorus  Sicnlus  gives  some  particuiara  of 
tbt  process  which  are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  When 
tin  body  was  laid  oat  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
nabeliniDg,  one  of  the  operators,  called  the  acribe 
{pmiilioTivf),  marked  out  the  part  of  the  left  Sank 
*hcn  the  incbion  woa  to  be  made.  The  diieector 
{rnpair\ioTiii)  then,  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  atone 
(black  aini,  ur  Ethioiuan  agite,  Kawllnsou,  Ittrod.  ii, 
III),  hialily  cal  Ihroogh  aa  much  fleeh  as  the  iaw  en- 
]niKd,  and  tsd,  punned  by  curiea  and  volleys  of 
ttaui  from  the  apecUtora.  When  ali  the  embalmers 
(nuniitDTiiO  were  assembled,  one  of  tliem  extracted 
the  ioIestiDc*,  with  the  siception  of  the  heart  and  kid- 
nm;  another  cleansed  them  one  iiy  one,  and  rinsed 
llitm  in  p*lm-*ino  and  perfume*.  The  body  was  then 
Tsihed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things  worthy  of 
BMiR,  for  more  than  thirty  dava  (according  to  soma 
USS.  forty),  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  myrrh. 


was  found  to  be  filled  with  reainou 
matter.  M.  Rouyer,  in  hia  A'atioe  (ur  trt  £iabaunK- 
menu  da  Anaeia  Egyptiem  (^Drtcriptim  lit  tEgypU,  p. 
471),  endeavored  to  class  the  mummies  which  he  ex- 
amined under  two    principal  divisiona,  which   were 

mies  with  the  ventrjl  incision,  preserved,  I,  by  bal- 
samic  matter,  and,  2,  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromaCics,  and  are 
live  color— the  skin  dry,  fltiihle,  and  adhering 


Otheri 


m  filled  w 


pnioil.'but  I 

of  the  d^ad  eonld  be  rvcognised.  It  is  remsrkalile 
Uisl  Diodom*  omiti  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  na- 
tron. Porphyry  (Dt  Abit.  iv,  ]0)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglecte  to  mention  what  was  done 
wilb  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed  from  the 
Itody.  In  the  case  of  a  paroon  of  respectable  rank  they 
■ere  placed  in  ■  separate  veaael  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  Tbia  acconnt  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  {Stpt, 
Sar.C«F.  c.  16). 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cust  about  20  minn. 
la  tUe  case  no  incislDD  waa  made  in  the  body,  nor 
veretbe  intesCinaa  removed,  but  cedar-oil  was  injected 
ius  the  stomach  t>y  the  rectum.  Tbe  oil  waa  pre- 
natcd  finm  esca;dng,  and  the  body  was  then  stoeped 
tanstnin  lor  the  appointed  number  of  days.  On  the 
lutdiylheoiiwaawitbdnwn.andcaTTiedoiri  '  ' 
Ibe  (Umach  and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while 
tbe  leak  was  consumed  by  the  natron,  and  noth 
m  left  bnl  the  akin  and  bones.  The  body  in  t 
■tale  was  tetnrned  to  the  ralativea  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
(haaei,  and  cost  bat  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  oat  i ' 
iateathies  with  syrm«a,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  c 
•is  (Pcttigrew,  IliM.  >■/ Mmmniia,  p.  C9).  and  steeping 
Ibtbody  for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natron. 

Altbough  the  three  tnodes  of  embalming  are  so  pre- 
lUy  described  by  Ueredotus.  it  has  been  fonnd  Im- 
peaible  to  classj^  the  mummies  which  have  been  dis- 
"tmd  and  examined  under  one  or  other  of  these 
*tee  heads.  Pettigrew.  from  bis  own  observaliona, 
^Inu  the  tmth  of  Herodotaa's  statement  that  the 
Ws  WIS  removed  throngh  the  nortrils.  But  in  many 
Moacv,  in  which  tlia  body  was  carefully  preserved 


filled  with  resin- 
ous substances  and  bitumen.  II.  Mummies  without 
the  ventral  incision.  This  class  is  again  aniidivided, 
according  as  the  bodies  were,  1,  salted  and  filled  witii 

pitch ;  or, !,  salted  only.  The  former  are  supposed  to 
have  been  immcrwd  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid 
state.  The  medicaments  cmidoyed  in  embalming 
were  rarloua.  From  a  chemical  analysia  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  liouciie  detected  three 
modes  of  embalming  t  1,  with  atphai/um^  or  JewV 
pitch,  called  alao/vnrraf^um,  or  juni  a/'mHAiBivi;  3, 
with  a  mixture  of  asptiaituui  and  cedris,  the  liquor  dis- 
tilled from  the  cedar;  S,  with  this  mixture,  together 
with  some  resinous  and  aromatic  ini^edients.  The 
powdered  aromatics  mentioned  by  Herodotus  wore  not 
mixed  with  the  bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into 
the  cavitiea  of  the  body.  Pettigrew  aupposea  that  af- 
ter the  apicing  "tho  liody  must  have  been  subjected 
(a  a  very  considerable  degree  of  heat ;  for  the  resinous 
and  aromatic  substances  have  penetrated  even  into 
the  innermost  structure  of  tbe  bonea,  an  e^ct  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  aid  of  a 
high  temperature,  and  which  was  absolutely  necemary 
for  tbe  entire  preservation  of  the  body"  (p.  62).  U. 
Kouyer  is  of  the  same  opinion  (p.  *71).  The  aur&ce 
of  the  body  was  In  one  example  covered  with  "a  coat- 
ing of  the  dust  of  woods  and  tiarka,  nowhere  less  than 
one  inch  in  thickness,"  which  "Liad  the  smell  of  cin- 
namon or  cassia"  (Pcttijirew,  p.  C2,C3).  At  tbia  same 
stage  plates  of  gold  were  sometimes  applied  to  portJona 
of  the  liody,  or  even  its  whole  surface.  Before  en- 
wrapping, tbe  body  was  always  placed  at  full  length. 
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The  principal  embalming  material  in 
ly  mummies  appears  to  have  been  asphalt,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  a  vegetable  liquor,  or  so  mixed  with  the 
addition  of  resinons  and  aromatic  ingredients.  PetU- 
grew  supposes  resinous  matters  were  used  as  a  kind  of 
varnisbforthe  body,  and  that  pounded  aromatics  were 
sprinkled  In  the  cavitiea  within.  Tbe  natron,  in  a  so- 
lution of  which  the  mummies  were  placed  in  every 
method,  appears  to  have  been  a  fixed  alkali.  It  might 
ba  obtained  from  the  Natron  Lakes  and  like  places  in 
the  Libyan  desert.  Wax  haa  also  been  diacovend 
(Pettigrew'a  llitlory,  p,  75  sq.). 

S.  The  emiralming  having  been  completed,  the  body 
waa  wrapped  in  tiandages.  There  has  been  much  dif- 
ficulty aa  tn  Che  material;  but  it  seems  ceruhi  that 
linen  was  invariably  used.  Though  always  long,  they 
vary  in  this  respect ;  and  we  know  no  authenUcated 
inetance  of  their  exceediuK  TOO  yarda,  though  much 
greater  measures  are  mentioned.  The  width  is  also 
veiy  various,  but  It  Is  generally  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  inches.  Tbe  quantity  of  cloth  used  is  beat 
ascertained  from  the  weight.  The  texture  varies,  in 
the  coso-i  of  single  mnmmie^  the  coarser  material  be- 
ing always  nearer  to  the  body.  Tbe  bandages  are 
(bund  to  have  twen  saturated  with  asphalt,  reain,  gum, 
or  natron  i  but  tho  asphalt  bos  only  been  traced  in 
those  nearest  the  Itody ;  probably  the  aaturation  is  due 
to  the  preparation  of  the  mummies,  and  doea  not  indi- 
cate any  special  prepatation  of  the  clelbes.    The  beau- 
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ly  of  the  twnduging  hit  been  the  aubject  of  grut  >d- 
mlration.  The  slripi  were  veiy  clMely  bound,  *nd 
all  directions  were  adopted  tlut  coold  cut;  out  tbis 
object,  rettigretr  is  of  apliiion  tbit  they  wrre  cer- 
tjinly  (pplied  wel.  VarioD*  imnlets  and  penoD*!  or- 
namenU  are  foDod  upon  mummiee  ssd  id  tlieir  -wrap- 
pinge;  the  foriner  nere  Ibou);bt  to  be  of  use  to  the 
•oul  In  its  wanderings,  »nd  thev  were  placed  with  the 
bod;  (fom  the  Iwlief  in  the  relation  between  the  two 
lifter  death.  '^Vitli  theae  mattert.  and  the  other  par- 
ticulars uf  E/A'plian  mummies,  we  have  little  to  do,  u 
t.ur  object  is  to  show  liow  far  [he  JeicL<h  hu rill-usages 
may  bava  been  derived  from  Egypt.  The  Iwdy  in  the 
caaBi  ofmoetofthe  richer  mummieB,  when  liandaged, 
baa  been  covered  vitb  what  haa  Iwen  termed  by  the 
French  ■  carliMagr,  formed  of  layers  of  clotb.  pUstet- 
ed  iritfa  lime  on  the  inside.     The  shape  is  that  of  a 
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II.  Bebrae-Egjfpliiat.—Tbe  recordi  of  the  embBlm- 

in|;  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  are  very  brief.     In  tbe  furmer 

case  we  road,  "And  Joseph  commanded  bis  tcrvants 

the  pbysiciani  to  cioLalm  bia  father:  and  (he  phvai- 

;1,     And  forty  daya  were  fulfilled 

fulfilled  tbe  days  of  embalmine  = 
and  tbe  E^'j'ptiins  mourned  fur  him  threescore  and 
ten  days"  (Gen.  1,  3,  8).     Of  Jo»ph  we  are  only  told 
that  "  Cbcy  rmbalmed  him,  cud  bo  was  pnt  in  a  roffin 
in  Eg}'pt"  (ver.  1G).     It  should  be  remarked,  that  In 
Joveph'e  caso  the  emt^lming  must  have  been  thorough, 
aa  Hoses  at  (he  E.iodus  carried  bia  body  Into  Canaan. 
The  motive  of  embalming  in  these  inftances  was  evi- 
dently that  tbe  atreng  desire  of  these  palriarcha  to  be 
burled  in  tbe  Land  ofProtaise  might  be  compl  icd  with, 
although,  had  this  not  been  so,  rerprct  would  probably 
have  led  to  the  aamo  result.     That  the  phyficiana  were 
employed  by  Joseph  to  embalm  bis  father  may 
mean   no  more  than  the   uaual  embalmeri',  wbu 
muat  have  bad  medical  and  surgical  knowledge 
but  It  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  kinge  and  high  of- 
flcera  wera  embalined  by  household  physi tiara. 
The  poiloda  of  forty  daya  for  emhaiminp,  and  sev. 
enty  for  mourning,  are  not  easily  reconciled  with 
the  statement  of  Herodotus,  who  specilieH  sevenly 
days  as  the  timp  tlist  the  body  remained  in  natron. 
Hengitenlierj;  (.Hffj/pl  and  llu  Booti  iff  Jtfoiet.  p. 
OH)  attempt*  to  reeoncile  this  discrepancy  by  aup- 
?=  posing  that  tbe  seventy  davs  of  Herodotus  include 
V    the  whole   time  of  embalming,  and   not    that  of 
steeping  in  natron  only.      But  tlic  differences  in 
detail  vhich  cliaracleriie  the  descriptions  of  Rc- 
TodotuB  and  DiodoruB,  and  tbe  impasFibilil]-of  rec- 
onciling tbeae  descriptions  in  all  point*  with  the 
results  of  Bcientifle  observation,  lead  to  the  natural 
conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  are  correct  in 
™™.»«— ,  ">*""''''**•  ""3'  '*"  ""*  'n*:''""'*  every  method  of 

embalming  which  waa  practiced,  and  that,  conre- 
body  of  which  the  arms  and  loga  are  not  distinguiah-  !  qncntly,  any  dlKrepancies  between  them  and  the  Di- 
nble.  In  this  shape  every  dead  perwn  who  had,  if  we  bio  narrative  cannot  fairly  Im  attributed  to  a  want 
may  believe  Diodorua.  been  Judged  by  a  parOcular  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  Perhaps  the  peiioda  -va- 
CDurt  to  be  worthy  of  the  honor  of  linrial,  was  consid- ;  ricd  In  ditferent  ages,  or  the  forty  days  may  not  in- 
ared  to  have  the  form  of  Oairis,  and  vaa  called  l>y  bis  '  elude  the  time  of  steeping  in  nutron.  Diodorus  SJc- 
reprQbable,  however,  that  the  Iz-i-    nlua,  who,  having  viMted  Egipt,  is  (csrcely   likely 
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lofwasthatofAmenli,"  the  hidden."  the 

Eg]rptian  Hades,  and  tbat  tbe  practice  of  embalming 
waa  universal.  The  oartoaaffr  of  tbe  more  costly  mum> 
miea  is  generally  beantifully  painted  with  subjects  con- 
nected wiUi  Amenti.  Mummies  of  this  class  are  in- 
cjoaed  in  one  or  even  two  wooden  cases,  either  ofayca- 
more,  or,  rarely,  of  cedar.  The  mnmmiea  of  royal  and 
Tery  wealthy  peraona  were  placed  in  an  outer  stone 
case,  witliin  which  there  waa  a  wooden  esse,  and,  prob- 
ably, sometimes  two  such  cases.  See  Mdmmt.  It 
would  seem  that  tho  ftatores  of  tbe  face,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  were  coverpd  over  with  the 
l>andBge,  and  that  it  wae  only  through  thiK,  and  latter- 
ly thrniigb  the  coffin,  which  con-.monly  took  the  form 
WT  the  featarer,  that  theae  could  be  recognised. 


ily  -well 

known,  speaka  of  tho  anointing  of  tbe  body  at  first 
with  oil  of  cedar  and  other  things  fit  above  thirty  or 
forty  days  (if'  iiiiipnt  wXtinuf  ru.v  rpiaicovTa ;  Eome 
HSS.  n-aapdaovTo).  Tills  period  would  correspond 
very  well  with  tbe  forty  days  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
which  are  literally  "the  daya  of  spicinir,"  and  indicate 
that  the  latter  denoted  tbe  most  essential  period  of  em- 
balming. Or,  if  the  same  period  as  the  seventy  days 
of  HerDdotv  be  meant  by  Diodorus,  then  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  change.  It  may  be  worth  no- 
ticing, that  Herodotu.,  when  lint  mentioning  the  steep. 
ing  in  natren,  speaks  nf  seventy  daj-a  as  the  eztreme 
time  to  which  it  might  I  e  lawfully  pnilnnged  (ir^pnc 
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nr),  thtt  (aecordioK  to  Pettigrew,  p.  G]) 
ID  b«  pracuflj  the  time  necvuar}'  for  the  aperat[< 
tbi  alkAli  on  the  >i]lin>l  fibre."     Thin  would  seem 
to  nodCT  it  pouibtc  that  the  »eventy  day*  in  tb< 
time  of  HerudotuB  *tM  the  period  of  mouroiag,  u 
it  vu  not  to  be  exceeded  in  what  eppeara  to  hare 
txcn  tbe  longwt  opention   of  embalming.      The 
filiion  of  the  MTenty  day>  meationed  la  Gen-     Mi 
eiit  intA  Ibity  and  thirty  may  be  auggeitcd  if 
ve  coBpkre  the   thirty  days'  moaming  for  llosea  I 
ad  for  Aaron,  In  which  cue  the  seventy  days  in 
lUi  initance  miKht  mean  nntii  the  end  of  seventy  j 
din.     It  is  aim  to  lie  remarked  that  Diodonu  ipaalts  ' 
«f  the  timo  of  monming  for  a  king  belBg  seventy- 
two  diys,  apparently  ending  with  the  day  of  bnr- 
iii^TJ).     Joseph'!  cuffln  was  perhaps  a  stone  case, 
u  hli  DiDmniy  was  to  lie  long  kept  ready  tbr  re- 
BovaL    See  Com?(. 

Ill  JubM—U  is  not  nntil  long  aftfr  tbe  Exodns 
thatw*  find  any  record  of  Jewish  embalming,  and  then  | 
«e  ban,  In  the  O.  T.,  but  one  distinct  mention  of  the 
pnctioi.  This  is  in  the  ease  of  king  Asa,  whose  barlal : 
is  thns  related :  "Andthey  buried  him  in  his  own  sep- 
nkbrea,  which  be  had  digged  for  himself  in  tbe  city  i 
of  Divid,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  [or  rather  "  coffin,"  I 
■ot  "Ider"]  wbleh  he  hadfllled  [or  "which  was  filled"]  ' 
with  perfomei  and  spices  compounded  by  tbe  apothe-  ] 
cuiei'  art ;  and  they  made  for  him  an  exceeding  great  I 
Imming-  (2  Cbron,  ivi,  H).  Tho  boming  is  men- 
timed  of  other  kings  of  Judah.  From  thii  pietuige 
iS  that  Asa  bad  prepared  a  bed,  probably  a  i 
I,  filled  with  apices,  and  that  spices  were  i 
alio  bonit  at  his  barial.  In  tbe  accoanta  of  onr  Sa-  | 
(icKiT's  barial  the  same  or  similar  customs  appear  to  be 
indicsled,  bnt  fnller  paiticalan  are  given.  We  read 
iLsl  Hieodemus  "brooght  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
alecs,  abont  an  hnndrad  pnnnd  [weight]."  Tbe  body 
they  wenad  "in  linen  clothes  with  the  sweet  spicea, 
ai  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  prepare  Ibr  barial" 
(John  xix,  39,  40).  Hark  specifies  that  fine  clothes 
were  oscd  (17,46),  and  mentions  that  the  women  who 
came  (o  tbe  sepalchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tien  "  had  bought  sweet  aplcas,  that  they  might  come 
Bsd  anoint  bim"  (xvi,  1).  Luke  relates  that  the 
■aoiea  -went  to  see  the  sepulchre.  "And  they  re- 
turned, and  prepand  sweet  spices  and  ointments" 
(ixiii,  5G).  Immediately  afterwards  be  speaks  of 
their  "bringing  the  sweet  spices  which  they  hsd  pre- 
pared" (ixiv,  1)  on  the  second  day  after.  Our  Lord 
hhaxlf  TV  furred  to  the  nse  ot  ointment  in  borial-cere- 
■onies  (irp^  ri  IvTa^Ziii/')  "  lor  tlie  pnpBr.iIion  for 
baiid,"  when  he  commended  tbe  piety  of  the  woman 
«ho  had  anointed  his  head  with  "  very  precious  oint- 
■rat '  (Matt.  UTi,  e-18X  and  epoke  in  Uke  manner 
lathe  linilar  casaof  Bfary,  tbe  sister  of  Laiaros  (John 
xii.3-8).  Tbe  cnstoms  at  this  time  would  seem  to 
hsTc  been  to  anoint  the  body  andwnp  It  in  fine  linen, 
ntb  spic«  and  cdntments  in  tbe  folds,  and  eftsrwards 
In  pDBT  nu^e  ointment  upon  it,  and  perhaps  also  to 
ben  ipioe*.  In  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  the  hurried 
liuial  and  the  taUowing  of  the  Sabbath  may  have 
eUKd  an  anusual  delay.  Ordinarily  everything  was 
[nbaUy  completed  at  once. 

UeTDdoto*  and  Dlodorus  Slcolns  speak  of  the  use  of 
■firh  in  Egyptian  embalming,  bnt  we  do  not  find  any 
Bention  of  aloes.  The  wrapping  in  floe  linen  Is  rather 
rntriry  tu  the  Egyptian  practice  than  like  it,  when 
n  remember  that  the  coarser  mummy-bandages  are 
tkosa  which  immediately  enfbld  the  boily,  and  wonU 
taM  comapond  to  the  clothe*  used  by  the  Jews. 

Tie  Jamah  cutom  has  therefore  littlo  in  common 
*U  lbs  Egyptian.  It  was,  however,  probably  intend- 
■dasa  kind  of  embalming,  although  it  is  evident  fkom 
*Wt  ts  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Laians,  wbo  was 
ngdaily  swathed  (John  xl,  44),  that  lu  effect  was  not 
l*uu  ratios  (ver.  X).  The  nae  of  aromatlca  may  nat- 
nlly  have  been  aharmlaae  reUc  of  the  Egyptian  cub- 
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Mneeom.) 

Among  the  later  Jews  a  sort  of  embalming  by 
means  of  Aonrg  occurs  (Joeephoa,  All.  xiv,  7,  4  [  see 
Strabo,   xvi,  746;   compare    Pliny,  xiii,  60).      Wax 

by  the  ancient  Persians  (ilerodolus,  i,  140;  comp. 
Cicero,  ruse.  Qu<^.  i,  45;  Xeiiopbon,  Htlitn.  v,  3, 
19). 

IV,  UCenUUT.— See  Peltigrew,  BUIvrs  o/Egypliaa 
Emmies  (Lond.  1840. 410);  WilkinKin. -lncinK  i^jp- 
(tOai,  2d  series,  ii,  401  aq. ;  Itosellini,  Jfonamenfi  delT 
Egilto.  II,  ill,  334  sq.,  and  pi.  ISI ;  Jablonaki,  Opiuc. 
ed.  Water,  1,  472 ;  Carlu>,  Ahhand.aa-GBKh. u. Kvnl. 
i,  334  aq.;  lleyne,  in  the  Conmaitt.  Sac.  CotV.  1780, 
iii,  SO  sq. ;  Winckler.  AmnadBera.  i,  lOS  sq. ;  Creiuer, 
Commoit.  in  Herod.  1 14  Bq.,  361  sq. ;  Sethus,  De  eii- 
mr<ilor./acutbUi!"it  (Par.  16S8>,  x,  p. 74;  Rittcr,  in  the 
BaO.  Eiuydop.  vii,  374  sq.;  Brande's  Eaeydopadia, 
and  the  /Vnny  C^fdopadia,  s.  v.  Mummy. 

BrntMlmiilg  the  Dead  in  tie  Chritiiait  Church. 
It  was  the  custom  of  tho  early  Church  to  bestow  the 
lienor  of  embalming  upon  the  bodies  of  martyrs  at 
least.  According  to  an  intimitinn  of  Tertullisn  (Apol. 
cap.  42).  tbe  usageappears  to  have  been  even  generally 
adopted  by  Christians  in  burying  their  dead.  One  of 
the  chief  ingredients  u-ed  was  myrrh ;  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  custom,  which  was  folkwed  by  Joseph  of 
Arimatbea  and  Nieodemos,  who  "brought  a  mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloaa,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight, 
and  took  the  body  ot  Jeans,  and  wound  it  In  linen 
clothes  with  the  spices,  as  tho  manner  of  the  Jews  is 
to  bury"  (John  xlx,  39).  There  was  supposed  to  be 
some  mystic  meaning  in  the  presents  made  by  the 
wise  men  to  our  Saviour  at  bis  birth  when  tltcy  offei^ 
cd  to  him  gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh:  gold 
as  to  a  king,  frankincense  as  to  a  Cod,  and  mvrrh  as 
to  a  man  that  mnat  die  and  be  buried.  In  addition  Co 
the  Jewish  custom  and  the  mode  of  our  Saviour's  bur- 
ial, another  reaaon  which  rendered  the  use  of  myrrh 
important  was  that  the  ancient  Christians  were  often 
compelled  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  places  in  which 
they  assembled  for  divine  worship,  and  tho  embalming 
would  tend  to  preserve  them  from  corruption,  and  ren- 
der the  burial-places  less  offensive.— Bingham,  Orig. 
Ecda.  bk.  xxiii,  ch.  U,  §  S. 

Ember  Weeka.  The  wwka  In  which  the  ember 
days  Ml.  These  are  certain  days  set  apart  in  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  churches  for  imploring  God'a 
blessing  upon  the  ordinations  which  are  appointed  to 
be  held  in  the  church  on  the  Sundays  next  following 
these  weeka.  The  ember  days  are  tbe  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  tbe  first  Sunday  in  Lent; 
after  niiit-Sunday ;  after  the  11th  of  September;  and 
after  the  18th  of  December.  Those  days  were  settled 
by  the  Council  of  Placentia,  A.D.  ll)»5.  Tho  name  is 
derived  by  some  from  a  German  word  signifying  "  ab- 
stinence;" by  others  it  is  supposed  to  signify  "ashea;" 
the  most  probable  derivation,  however,  la  from  a  Sax- 
on word  (jimfrnn  or  mArtn)  signi^lng  "a  circuit  or 
course."  because  these  fiiat-daya  return  at  certain  pe- 
riods (Eden.  a.  v.).  The  ember  weeka  in  the  Roman 
Church  are  called  the  qtaUior  Umpcra,  tbe  &st  so  calU 
od  being  observed  at  the  beginnings  of  the  four  aca- 
sons.  In  the  French  Church  it  la  called  the  bet  of 
qtatrt-iimpt.  It  la  observed  at  tbe  same  dates,  near- 
ly, as  in  the  Fjiglish  Church.  It  wai  first  distinctly 
fixed  in  the  Church  year  by  Gregoiy  VII.— Thomaa- 
eln,  7rai(^iJBiJfliMS,pt.l,  chap,  xxi;  Bingham,  Orig, 
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Sect,  bk.  xxi,  cfa.  ii ;  Eden,  CliHrekmaiCt  Dictiimaty, 
E.  V. ;  PalDKr,  Orig,  Lilurg.  i,  SOS ;  Procter,  0»  Common 
Prager,  p.  Ml. 

Emblem,  "■  device  or  figure  em ploj^d  to  repr«- 
Hnt  eome  moiul  notiuD.  Tbcre  are  various  opiniona 
at  lo  the  Uwruloesa  and  expediency  of  emblenu  in  re- 
ligioos  mutten,  loma  coneideiiag  it  to  be  boCb  lUow- 
aUe  and  useful  tbui  to  repteient  spiritual  Ideas  to  tbe  | 
bodily  eye ;  othen,  again,  bolding  it  to  be  both  pre^  > 
sumptuous  aad  dangerous,  if  not  superstitious,  lo  use  j 
any  emhlenia  of  ucted  things  not  warranted  and  en-  | 
joined  by  Scripture.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  tlut 
la  quite  as  likely  to  lead  to  idolatry  (answering  to  that 
ofthe  HinduDs,  Eg^'ptiuns,  etc.)  as  pictures  or  images 
giving  a  simple  resemblance.  The  golden  calf  was 
meant  for  an  emblem,  but  it  was  the  occasion  of  gross 
idnlatry." 

Emblems  are  to  be  diBtinguished  from  symbols. 
Symbols  are  generally  intended  lo  represent  revealed 
doctrines;  emblems  are  "arbitnrv  rcpresentatiDns 
of  an  idea  of  human  invention"  (WalcoU).  Thus  a 
sword  is  tbe  emblem  of  St.  Paul.  A  lion,  as  indicating 
solitude,  was  cUosen  as  the  emblem  of  Jerome  as  a  re- 
cluse.    See  Idolatry;  Iuaoe. 

Embroider  (Op";,  niiom',  to  varifgait,  Esod. 

yys,  thabau',  to  inttnvtajie,  Eiod.  xxvili.SS ;  "  Bet," 
Exod.  xx.ivili,  SO).  See  Droiuered.  It  tiiese  pas- 
eagpa  are  correctly  rendered,  the  Israelites  must  have 
known  the  art  of  embroideiy.  In  several  passages, 
also,  an  equivalent  expression  is  used — nHdfa-uorJfc — 
and  used  so  as  to  imply  that  not  plain  sewing,  but  or- 
namenlal  work,  was  evidently  meant  (Exod.  xxvl,  66 ; 
Judg.  v,  80;  Psalm  xlv.  14,  etc.).  Tlie  Hebrew  wom- 
en were  undoubtedly  indebted  (o  their  residence  in 
Egypt  for  lliat  perfectnesa  of  finish  in  emhnddei; 
which  was  diaplayed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  in  the  prcfiariition  of  the  sacerdotal  robca  directed 
to  lie  worn  by  the  high-pticBt  (E^od.  x:(  viii.  29).  The 
colored  figures  in  the  vloth  ofthe  Ilebrcwa  are  thought 

weaver  in  colors,  whose  art  appears  tbe  superior,  and 
partly  that  of  the  embroiderer  in  colore.     The  notices 


Andeot  Egrptlaa  PrlncFH  in  pmbroldcreJ  dreu.    (From  the 
,  MonoDWDU.} 

of  Egrptian  history,  confirmed  by  the  monumental  re- 
mains, give  reawn  for  believing  that  at  a  compara- 
lively  earl;  period  they  had  made  wonderful  attain- 
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menls  in  this  line.  For  example,  a  corslet  b  meo- 
tloned  by  Uerodotua  ae  having  been  presented  by 
Amaais,  king  of  l^gypt,  io  the  LacedemoniaDi,  wbkh 
was  of  linen,  each  Ibread  composed  of  S60  finer  threads, 
and  ornamented  with  numerous  ligares  of  animals, 
worked  in  gold  and  cotton  (Herod,  iil,  17).  This  wa* 
many  centurica  indeed  after  the  Exodua ;  but  its  testi- 
mony leachea  lieck  to  a  much  earlier  time,  as  such  a 
beautiful  and  elaborate  piece  of  workmanebip  conld 
not  have  been  produced  without  ages  of  study  and  ap- 
plication lo  the  art.  Wilkinson  says,  "  Uany  of  tbe 
Egyptian  stuffs  presented  various  pallems  worked  in 
colors  by  the  loom,  independent  of  those  produced  by 
the  dyeing  or  printing  process,  and  so  richly  compoaed 
that  they  vied  with  cloths  embroidered  by  the  ne«dle. 
Theartofenibroideiy,"  be  adds, "  was  commonly  prac- 
tised in  Egypt"  (ill,  128)— Tufcrxing  in  proof,  however, 
simply  to  paasages  in  Scripture,  snd  tiiking  them  in 
Ibe  sense  put  upon  them  in  the  authorised  version, 
sanctioned  by  Geaenius  and  the  rabbins.  The  Egyp- 
tian sails,  says  the  same  author,  were  some  of  them 
embroidered  with  fanciful  devices,  representing  tbe 
phonix,  flowers,  and  other  emblems.  '1  his,  hoire*er, 
wai  confined  to  tbe  pleasure-boats  of  the  noblea  and 
king.  That  tbis  was  done  even  In  the  early  ages  !• 
evident  from  tbe  paintings  at  Thebes,  which  show  sails 
ornamented  with  various  co1oTi,of  the  time  of  Bamesea 

the  pbcenlx  (Eiek.  xxvli,  T).  The  Egyptisn  ladies  of 
rank  wore  splendid  dreaees  of  needle-work  (Psalm  xlv, 
13, 14).  (See  Wilkinson's  .4iinniff;$]}ifiuiu,  abridgm. 
ii,  81 ;  Geseniao,  Htb.  Tketaur.,  a.  v.,  ut  sup.) 

The  art  of  embroidery  became  hereditaiy  in  certain 
families  of  the  Israelites,  but  finally  f^ll  into  desueluda 
(1  Chron.  iv,  21). 

In  later  times,  the  Babylonians  were  tbe  most  noted 
of  all  tbe  Asiatic  nations  for  the  weaving  of  cloth  of 
different  colora,  with  gold  threads  introduced  into  tha 
woof.    These  Assyrian  dresses  are  mentioned  as  an 


by  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  94),  and  oecnt 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joshua  (vii,  21).  They 
formed,  perhaps,  the  "  dyed  attire  and  broidered  work" 
so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  garments  of 
princes  and  the  costly  gilts  of  king*.  The  omainents 
upon  them  may  either  have  been  dyed,  worked  in  the 
loom,  or  embroidered  with  the  needle  (Judg.  v,  ^0<. 
(See  Layard'a  NtHtvih.  tst  series,  ii,  S13.)  Sec  Won. 
an;  Wkaviho.  (See  further  in  Adam's  Baiunt  An. 
Ilquiliei.  p.  373;  Uiss  Lambert's  //fo«Uaul  off-'eaUr- 
work.  London  and  New  York,  184S.)    Sm  Nesdlk- 


Embniy,  Pniur,  the  Bnt  Metlnxlist  miniater  in 
Ainm(».  wu  bom  in  BaltyipirBii,  Ireland.  S«pt.  21, 
17«^  w  1729.  Hu  pinaU  were  Germans  of  tbe  Pj- 
Ulioite,  and  he  wu  educated  at  a  icbDol  neaT  Batly- 
giriD.  In  1T5!  he  wa*  converted,  and  in  1758  be 
wu  eatend  upon  the  rail  ot  tbe  Iriib  Confenncs  as 
1  pnacber.  In  ITGO  he  emigrated  to  America,  but 
it  ii  not  knimn  whether  be  preached  or  not  during 
ttu  Int  few  feirs  or  bit  life  In  New  York.  In  1766, 
Msnnlated  by  tbe  advice  of  Barbara  Heck,  a  pious 
Vetbodiit,  he  orginiieda  class,  and  commenced  preach- 
isg,  first  in  hia  own  boost,  then  in  a  hired  rcwm,  and 
soon  after  (1767)  In  the  "Rigging  Lofl,"  (amous  as 
the  binb-place  of  Methodism  In  New  York.  A  cbapel 
beome  necessary,  and  in  17GS  the  pioneer  Hetbodin 
diircb  wu  erected  on  the  lite  of  tbe  present  Jobn- 
street  Church.  New  York  nt  this  time  bad  a  popals- 
tian  of  twentj'  thousand.  Embury  continueil  to  serve 
tbe  Church  in  this  cbapel  gTataltouBly  until  the  anri- 
nl  of  tbe  first  tniscionorini  sent  out  by  Jobn  Wesley 
la  1769,  when  be  surrendered  the  cbargo,  and,  with  a 
pailT  of  fellow-Motbodiits,  emigrated  to  Washington 
Coutr.  He  there  continued  his  Ubors  u  a  "local 
pnacber,  and  formed  a  society,  chiefly  of  bis  own 
coantrrmeD,  at  Ash  grove,  tbe  Hnt  Uethodlst  organ  i- 
ntiaa  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  Troy  Confe 


It  In  n 


sandci 


■ing.     He. 


nuni- 


eo  a  nngbhor's  farm, 
tiktn  np  and  deposited  in  Ashgrove  chnrcb-yard,  with 
(aiMnI  ceremonies,  and  an  address  by  John  N.  Haf- 
ta.  In  18G6.  the  centenary  year  of  American  Molb- 
edinn,  his  rvmoios  were  transferred,  by  order  of  the 
Itov  Conference,  to  tbe  Woodland  Cemetery.  Cam- 
tnigK,  Wubington  Comity,  N.  Y.,  with  Impressive 
■Trices,  conducted  by  bishop  Janes  and  the  Rev.  3. 
See  a  good  sketch  of  bU  life  by  Saxe,  La- 
.  n'oT^.Miy.  lS59j  also  Banjn,  Hulory  of  lie 
SftOaHn  EpucopalCHurrA,  yol.i;  BtnTent,  ifemorlalt 
^■ifrtiodi™.  vol.  ii;  Wt.ke]rT,  ffent$  of  mOoditm : 
ftTtnt,  Hiilonf  o/lhe  .VtUoditt  EptMCOpal  ChunA,  toL 
i:  Wtkfley.  Ion  Ciaptttt. 

Bmek.    Sea  Bertt-EnEKi  Kuiz. 

BmeTa]d(T1B3,  M'pMi,  of  uncertain  signif.:  Sept. 
a«Jpa£,  N.T.  and  Apoer.  afiapa-floi),  a  precious  stone, 
aanrd  lint  in  the  second  row  on  the  breast-plate  of  tbe 
hieh-priett  (Exod.  xiTlil,  IB;  xxxix,  11),  imported  bi 
Trre  ftoui  Syria  (Fnk.  xxtII,  16),  used  u  a  seal 
ipirt  (F.celDs.  xxxil,6).u  an  ornament  of  clothinc 
•ad  bedding  (Ezek.  xxviil,  IS;  Judg.  x.  !1),  and 
VkeBotai  one  of  the  foandatloni  ofJenualem  (Rev. 
ni,1»;Tob.xlii,  16).    Tbe  ninbow  ronnd  Uw  tbrone 
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is  compared  to  emerald  in  Ber.  tv,  »  (iifiaio;  ti^mi 
a^aQaySivtfi),  TbeSept,  Josepbus,and  Jeras.Targum 
understand  by  it  tbe  ctirinBtoIe.  This  name  (in  Greek 
denoting  a  iiVe  coaJ)  the  aucienta  gave  to  several  glow- 
ing red  atonea  resembling  live  coals  (Pliny,  //isf,  ^Vol. 
xxxii,25;  comp.  Tbeopbrast,  i>e  Lapid.  IK),  particular- 
ly rubies  aud  garnets.  See  Carbuncle.  The  most 
valued  of  tbe  carbunclea  seems,  however,  tn  have  been 
tbe  Oriental  garnet,  a  transparent  red  stonr,  with  a 
violet  shade,  and  strong  vitmiDs  lustre.  It  wu  en- 
craved  upon  (Theopbrut.  81),  and  was  prolialily  not  so 
bard  as  tbe  ruby,  which,  indeed,  i>  tbe  most  beaulifol 
and  costly  ofthe  precious  stones  of  a  red  color,  but  is 
so  hard  that  it  cannot  eaaily  be  aubjected  to  tbe  grav- 
ing-tool.  The  Hebrew  nopirt,  in  tbe  breasl-plale  of 
the  higb-prieat,  waa  certainly  an  engraved  stone ;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  tliat  the  ancient!  could  engrave 
the  ruby,  allbougb  this  has  in  modem  times  been  ac- 
complished (RosenmUlier,  Biblicul  Mineralngy,  p.  S2, 
33 ;  Braunius,  Dt  IVtf.  StKtrdot.  p.  1)23  ;  Bellermann, 
Udier  die  Urin 
The  X 


leralda,  while  others  seem 
rather  stones  of  the  prasius  or  jasper  kind,  and  still 
othera  no  more  than  colored  cr^'atala  and  apara  fhlm 
copper  mines.  The  statues,  etc.,  of  emerald  mentioned 
by  several  andent  autbora  appear  to  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  rock  cryatols,  or  even  colored  glaas 
(Hill  on  HieephrmL  dt  Lapid.  44  ;  Moore's  Ane.  Min- 
eraip.lX).     See  Grm. 

The  modem  emerald  is  a  species  of  beryl,  of  a  beau- 
tifni  green  color,  which  occurs  in  primitive  crj'stats, 
and  is  much  valued  for  ornamental  jewelry.  The 
finest  are  obtained  fWim  Peru,  Tbe  mines  from  which 
the  ancients  obtained  emeralds  are  said  to  hare  existed 
in  Egypt,  near  Mount  Zabarab.  (See  tbe  Pratiy  Cj(4>- 
paSa,  B.  T.  Beryl.) 

Em'eroda.     See  Hauobdhoidb. 

EmerBOn,  John  B.,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
missiODBry,  wu  born  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  in  1802;  grad- 
nated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  18SG,  and  studied  the- 
ology at  Andovar.  Ho  bad  studied  wltb  special  ref- 
erence lo  tbe  missionary  work,  and  went,  under  the 
auspices  of  tbe  American  Board,  to  tbe  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  wu  appointed  to  Waialua,  Oahn,  where  he 
spent  nearly  tb*  whole  of  bis  missionorj-  life,  laboring 
with  leal  and  success.  For  four  years  he  wu  protea*- 
or  in  the  Laboinaiuna  seminary,  and  while  there  be 
prepared  (with  other  writers)  an  EvgtM-Haic^iiai 
Didionars.  He  died  at  Waialua  March  2»,  1867.— 
AmericoH  AmmiJ  (^/cloprrdin,  vil,559. 

Bmarson,  Ralph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  divina 
and  scholar,  wu  burn  at  Hullis,M.H.,  August  18,1787, 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  be  graduated 
in  1811  with  the  higlio^t  tionors  of  his  class.  After 
studying  theology  at  AndovcT  unUi  1814,  he  wu  tutor 
at  Yale  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1S16  became  pastor  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
Church  history  and  paatoral  tbeoloi:y  at  Andover, 
which  office  he  held  until  1854.  He  lived  fur  five 
years  at  Newburyport,  and  then  removed  to  Rockford, 
lllinoia,  wbera  aome  of  hia  children  resiiltil,  and  where 
he  died,  May  26, 1863.  As  a  teacher,  he  maintained  a 
high  character  during  his  long  service  at  Andorer. — 
CaogrrgaliaiMl  Quarierlg,  July,  1863. 

Emary,  Jacqum  Ahdhs,  on  eminent  French  Bo- 
man  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  Gex.  August  37, 
1732,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Macon,  and 
also  at  Sl  Sulpice,  Paris.  Ho  was  ordained  in  17M; 
became  professor  of  theology  at  Orleans  1769;  and  af- 
1  terwards  he  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Lyons ;  in 
1 177S,  superior  of  the  seminary  at  Angers ;  1784,  head 
I  of  the  abbey  of  Doiigroiand,  and  also  head  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Sulpice.  In  17ft9  he  founded  a  sem- 
inary of  hia  congregation  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


EMIM  V, 

Daring  the  Pnoch  RavolntiaD  ba  mt  impriwnied  both- 

St  fit.  Velsgii  uid  at  tbe  Condergerie.  In  ISO!  ba  re- 
sumed his  pluee  amoog  tbc  clorgj  of  Puia,  and  de- 
Toled  biinaeir  lo  the  natonitiun  of  the  acatteted  and 
broken  coni^^ation  oTSt-Sulplce.  He  died  April  18, 
1811.  Among  hia  numBniiia  writingi  are  Z,'£ipri'(  de 
/.fibnilE  (Lyon«,  1778, 2  voU.  12nio ;  Paris,  l«H,2  »ol». 
evo)  -.—/jpril  de  Bt.  Thrriat  (9d  edit.  AvignoD,  1BS6, 2 
vols.  12ino),— Hoefor,  A'om.  Bioffr.  GauraU,  xv,  WB; 
Wetzer  uad  Welta,  KirdtafLaiion,  xii,  aiG. 

Tl'wi.TTi  (Heb.^wn',  D^p^X,f(nvrt;  Sept, 'O/;- 
fiaioiand  OfifiEiV;  Auth.  Vera.  "Eniima"),  a  iiuiiier- 
oua  and  variikc  trilie  of  the  ancient  Canaanite',  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  defeated  by  Chedorlanmer  and  his  alliei 
in  the  ptuin  ot  Kiriathalm  ;  they  occupied,  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  the  country'  east  of  the  JtndaD,  afterwaids 
possessed  by  the  Moabitei  (Gen.  xiv,  6 ;  Deut.  ii,  10, 
11).  See  Camaan.  An  ingeDioua  writer  in  the  Jour. 
0/  Sac.  Lit.  (April,  1862,  p.  65  aq. ;  Jan.  186.1,  p.  296) 
afgues,  but  upon  rather  alender  grounds,  that  their 
original  title  was  SkUtim,  and  identifies  them  Ktth  the 
CAetfa  so  often  reftrred  to  in  ths  Egyptian  inaccip- 
tions.  It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  flen. 
xiv,  6-7  with  Deut.  il,  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole 
countiy  east  of  Jordan  waa,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 
a  race  uf  gianta,  all  probabl}-  of  the  aame  stock,  com- 
prehending the  Sepbaini  on  tbe  north,  next  the  Zuzlm, 
after  then)  tbe  Emim,  and  then  Iho  Horim  on  the 
south :  and  that  aflerwards  the  kingdom  of  Baahsn 
embraced  tbe  territories  of  the  flrst;  tlie  countrv  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  second;  thatofthe  Moabllea,  the  third  j 
white  Ednm  took  In  the  mountiina  of  the  Horim.  The 
whole  of  them  were  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  East- 
era  kinga  who  dealToyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  See 
KepiiAiM.  The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim, 
and  were  generally  called  by  tbe  same  name;  but 
their  conquerora,  the  Moabites,  termed  them  Kmim — 
that  Is,  "  Terrible  men"  (Deut.  ii,  11)— moet  probably 
on  iccouDt  of  tbeir  tierce  aapect.     See  Anakim. 

Emlnanca,  a  title  of  the  Romlah  cardinals,  first 
given  to  them  by  Urban  VIII.  to  endow  tliem  with  a 
rank  equal  tn  that  of  the  spiritual  princes  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  and 
of  Malta.     See  CARniNALS. 

Emiyn,  Tuohas,  an  English  Noneonrormist  the- 
ologian, was  bom  May  27, 16G3,  at  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
colnahin ;  made  chaplain  168B  by  the  countess  of 
Donegal.  In  1691  ba  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Boyce 
in  the  congregation  of  Nnnconfurmiata  in  Wood  Street, 
Dublin.  IlaTing  Imbllied  and  preached  Arian  doc- 
trine', he  waa  deprived  of  hia  functions,  and  flned  (nd 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  Keatored  lo  liberty,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  and  Id  write  in  favor  of  Arianlsm 
until  bis  death,  July  80,1743.  Hia  ITonb  were  col- 
lected and  publiahed  in  London,  174fl  (3  vols.  8vo). 
Waleriand  notices  Emlyn's  writings  frequently  (see 
the  Index  to  bla  works,  6  vols.  Svo).  See  also  Domer, 
Pervm  ofChritt  (Edinb.  transl.),  div.  II,  vol.  iii,  867. 

Eaunan'iiel  ('Efi/ii»^>uqX),  a  Gneciied  form 
(Matt,  i,  2S)  of  the  name  Ihhandbl  (q.  v.). 

Em'maUa  ('BfifiaovVi  piob.  tirnn  □'^r<  ^  hailu. 
aee  Gen.  xxxrl,  24),  the  name  of  three  ptacea  in  Pal- 

1.  A  village(icufiii)60stiidia(A.V.-'fbrlongs")ar 
7^  miles  from  Jerusalem,  noted  fbr  oar  Lord'i  inter- 
view with  two  disciples  on  tba  day  of  his  rasunvctton 
(Luke  xxiv.  IS).     The  ssnie  place  is  mtntioned  by 

Josepbua  ( ICar,  vii,  6,  6),  and  placed  at  tbe  same  dis- 
tance from  Jeruaalam,  In  stating  that  Vespaatan  left 
800  Hildiera  in  Judiea,  to  whom  be  gate  the  village  of 
Amman,  ('Afffiao£^r)-  The  direction, however,  is  not 
given  in  either  paasage.  F.uaeliius  and  Jerome  {Ono- 
mail.  s.  V.  'Enpnoi-rr.  Emmaus)  hold  that  it  is  identical 
with  Niropoiit  [lee  No,  2,  below]  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geogiapheia  down  U  " 


EMMAUS 

of  the  Mth  century  (Reland,  Palml.  p.  758).  Then, 
'  ~  ime  reason,  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  the  sit« 
amaus  was  at  the  little  village  of  Kuteibrk,  about 
S  miles  W.  of  Neby  Samwil,  the  eminence  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem  (Maundeville,  in  £arlf  TravrU  in  Poieitint^ 
>,  175 ;  Ludolpb.  de  Suchem,  Itintr. ;  Quaresmius,  it, 
10;  Kobinaon,  Bib.  Ra.  ili,  66.  note).  Mr.WUIiama 
regards  Karitt  tt-Enab  aa  the  true  location  (Javnud  ff 
PkU^aijtj.  iv,  2a),  and  Thomson  inclinea  to  the  same 
position  (Land  aad  Book,  ii,  808) ;  but  this  view  has 
little  lo  recommend  it,  and  tbe  locality  is  otberwiae 
appropriated.  See  KuUath-Jsabim.  Schwari  thinks 
It  different  from  Micopolis,  and  that  it  la  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  aa  Bona-  ChagU  (Is^n  1^13,  I.  e.  ckotem 
o/ae  ani^y  or  Gitbor  Cta^  (Si^n  "liat,  L  e.  Abwi  of 
(Aa  arv^,  as  being  occupied  by  Roman  vetctsns),  a 
name  that  be  finds  in  "aome  ruina  which  the  Arabs 
call  fiorhinau,  8.  of  Saris,  7}  Eng.  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem" (nitut.  p.  117,  118);  but  no  such  name  appears 
on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  (which  lays  down  Saris  at  7 
miles  N.  of  W.  from  Jeruaalem).  In  this  uncertainty, 
the  monkish  idenliflcatkm  with  el-Kubeibeh  ("  the  Ut- 
ile dame")  may  for  tbe  present  be  acquiesced  In. 
Thia  correaponda  sufficiently  in  dbtance  from  Jerusa- 
lem (Raumer,  Fala/I.  p.  169),  being  7600  paces  (Coto- 
vlcua,  p.  81G).  or  2)  hours  to  the  N.W.  O'sn  da  Velde, 
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and  church  (Toller,  Topogrnph.  von.  Jeni.  ii,  MO),  al- 
though Dr.  Robinson  describes  it  (Bib.  Ba.  ii,  394)  aa 
"  a  village  built  Dp  by  tbe  government  of  Gaza  on  a 
stony,  barren  hilt,  without  anything  to  mark  it  par- 
ticularly aa  an  ancient  site."  On  the  evangeliol  in- 
cident at  this  place  there  are  treatises  in  Latin  by 
Harenber^  (in  his  Otia  Gandirii.  p.  11  CO) ;  Walch 
(Jen.  1764).  Zschokke  (Dot  Ktultil.  t'mntm  brleurlitct, 
Schaffh.  1806)  arguea  at  length  In  favor  of  the  modem 
traditionary  site ;  and  the  chief  building  on  tbe  spot, 
known  as  the  "castrnm  Arnoldi,"  has  lately  biaea 
boupht  by  some  lealous  Catholics  as  ■  "holy  plice" 
(BiblioOtca  Saera,  July,  18CC,  p.  617). 

2.  EmmadS  ('Efifiaon'.  1  Mace,  iii,  40,  etc  j  'Afi/ia- 
ouc,  Josephiia,  War,  ii,  20,  4)  or  KicoroLis,  a  town  in 
the  plain  of  rhitlstia,  at  Ibe  foot  of  the  monntaiiu  of 
Judah  (Jerome,  m  Dan.  vili),  22  Roman  miles  fnta 
Jeruaalem,  and  10  from  Lydda  (/(til.  Bitrot.  ed.  Hea- 
ael,  p.  600 ;  Reland,  PcUati.  p.  SCO).  Tbe  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  O.  T. ;  but  the  town  rose  to  Impor- 
tance during  the  later  hlatory  of  the  Jewa,  and  was  a 
place  of  note  in  tbe  wars  of  the  Asmonscsna.  It  was 
forillicd  by  Bacchidas,  the  generel  of  Anliocbus  Epiph. 
anea,  when  he  waa  engaged  in  the  war  wilh  Jonathao 
Maccabeus  (Josepbua,  ^R'.  xiii,  1,  S:  IMaccix,  50). 
It  was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Macca- 
.  bnns  ao  algnaUy  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  as  related  in  1  Hacc.iii,  67;  iv,  8;iz, 
50.  Under  the  Romans,  Emmaus  became  tho  coital 
of  a  toparchy  (Josephus,  ITar,  iii,  S,  5 ;  Pliny,  v,  14). 
It  waa  burned  by  tbe  Roman  general  Varus  abcut 
A.D.  4.  In  the  3d  centur}-  (about  A.D.  220)  it  vas 
rebuilt  tbroagh  the  exertions  of  Julius  Africanos,  the 
well-known  Christisn  writer,  and  tlien  received  tbe 
name  Ificopoli:  Eusehiua  and  Jerome  frequently  re- 
fer to  it  in  defining  tba  positions  of  neighboring  towns 
and  villages  {Ckron.  Pat.  ad  A.C.  22S ;  Reland,  p.  7S9>. 

fn  and  wide  for  its  bealing  virtues  (Soiomen,  BiM. 
Ecd.  T.  21);  the  cause  of  thia  Tbeophanes  aacribea  to 
the  bet  that  our  Lord  on  one  occauon  washed  his  feet 
in  it  (CVaa.  p.  41).  The  Cruaadera  still  called  it  NU 
copelis,  but  confounded  it  with  a  small  fortreaa  fartbsr 
south, on  the  Jeruaalem  road,  now  called  IjtT6n(WiU. 
Tyr.  Hut.  vii,  34).  A  small,  miserable  village  called 
'AmiBdi  still  occupies  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
■tands  on  the  western  declivity  of  a  low,  nwky  hlU 
commanding  tbe  plain,  and  contains  th«  niina  of  an 
old  cbnrcb  a  bttl<  until  of  tba  village,  also  two  copi- 
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not  (baatalni,  oob  of  wbkh  ii  doabtlou  th* 
wWdiwl  gpring (Robinwm,  Eatarckft,  ii,  363;  Laltr 
Cm.  p.  1-16, 147  (  Thanuon,  Land  <md  Book,  ii,  !90). 

Dr.  Robinsos  bu  reantly  revived  the  old  tb«or7 
Ihit  the  Emmaua  of  Lake  ia  idenliul  wilta  Nicopali 
■Dd  ha*  lupportcd  it  with  hii  wonted  learning,  but  n 
witb  hii  wonted  coacloilTeneaa  (fiii.  Rtt.  ili.  65,  66; 
Lola-  Ra.  p.  1^8).      Ho  endeivon  to  cut  doubta 
the  accnrKv  of  tbe  Koding  il,i,ixivTa  ia  Luke  ixiv,' 
becaoH  Kveral  uncial  HSS.  and  a  few  unimportant 
CDiuve  USS.  inwrt  Hariv.ihus  making  tbe  disUn 
160  Madia,  nhicb  would  nearly  comapond  to  tbe  di 
tuce  of  Micopolis.     But  the  best  tlSS.  have  not  tt 
word,  and  tbe  beat  critici  re)(ard  it  as  an  bilerpolatio 
Thsie  ia  a  Mrong  probability  that  aoma  copyist  wl 
wai  acqaaiotad  with  Ibe  city,  but  not  the  village  of 
Einmaiu,  tried  thna  to  reconcile  Seriptun 
■deal  of  geography.    Theopinionsof  Euaehii 
and  their  followen.  on  a  point  auch  aa  this,  on  not  of 
Tcry  great  authority.     When  the  name  of  any 
pUce  agreed  with  one  Id  the  Bible  they  were  i 
wayi  careTui  to  ree  wbcther  tbe  ponfitM  correeponded 
In  like  manner.     Emmaua-Nicopolii  being  a  noted  city 
in  their  day,  they  were  lad  somewhat  rashly  to  con- 
feand  it  with  tbe  Emmaua  of  tbe  Gospel.     The  cit. 
nmttuceii  of  the  narralivB  are  plainly  opposed  to 
the  identitr.     The  two  diaciplea,  hivinf;  journeyed 
ftom  Jeraaaleni  to  Emmaoa  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke 
uiT,  !8,  39).  left  the  Utter  again  after  the  evening 
ncal,  and  reached  Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late 
(car.  38,  it.  43).     Now,  if  we  take  Into  account  1' 
(fistsnee,  and  the  nature  of  the  road,  loading  up  a  sh 
and  difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  sucb 
JaunKy  coold  Dot  be  accomplisbed  In  lesa  than  fn 
>ii  Id  Mien  bonra,  so  that  they  could  not  have  arri« 
inJerBBalem  till  lon^piiat  midnight.     Tbia  tkct  see 
eaacliuive  against  the  identity  of  Nicopolis  and  I 
Emnaoa  of  Lake  (Reland,  FaUat.  p.  427  sq. ;  Van 
Veldt,  Utmolr,  p.  809). 

3.  Tbe  name  Cmmans.  or  Ammaus  ('Afifuioi>0'  * 
iIm  borne  by  a  village  of  Galilee  close  to  Tiberii 
pnhably  tbe andentHANHATii(q.v.)i  i.e.  hot  spin 
—of  which  name  Emmaus  waa  but  a  corruption.  T 
1m  tpilngs  sCill  ramainad  in  the  lime  of  Josepbos,  and 
ue  menttoiMd  by  him  as  giving  name  lo  tbe  plac; 
{War.  iv,  1,  8;  Ant.  xrili,  2,  B). 

Bm'mer  ('E^w),  ginn  (1  Ksdr.  (x,  21)  as  the 
une  of  one  of  the  priests  whose  "aona"  had  married 
foreign  wives  after  the  exile.  In  place  of  the  Iumer 
(i|.  >0  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ena  X,  2D). 

Knmeian  or  Eaunerain,  a  bishop  of  Poitisn  In 
tkaTth  Mntury.  lie  lelt  bia  see  for  the  purpose  of 
■isiionary  labors  in  Hungary,  bat  ia  aaid  to  have 
Mopped  in  Bavaria  tbtve  yeara,  at  the  reqneet  of  duke 
niado.  to  puri^  the  Christianity  otthat  duchr,  where 
it  wutadly  mixed  with  paganiam.  After  this  be  con- 
tiaued  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  was  wavlald  and  mar. 
dend  by  a  son  of  the  doke  (Sept.  S2,  652),  because  tbe 
daughter  of  tbe  latter,  Uta,  claimed  to  have  been  dle- 
kMBrad  by  Emmeran.  After  hie  death,  a  clergyman, 
Valtaich  by  name,  maintained  the  innocence  of  £m- 
BtfBB,  aaying  that  the  latter,  shortly  before  his  death, 
W  told  him  that,  in  order  to  help  Uta,  he  had  allowed 
kcr  ts  name  falm  as  seducer,  though  the  real  culprit 
nt  Siegbart,  the  son  of  a  judge.  This  sMtement  of 
WaUaich  b  said  to  have  Induced  Theodo  to  bury  him 
*ilh  great  honon,  and  to  exile  hia  son  to  Hungary, 
bneran  wae  soon  Tonerated  as  a  aaint.  and  became 
m  of  the  patron  salnU  of  the  city  and  dioceae  of  Rat- 
i^oB.  He  Is  commemorated  in  the  Churcb  of  Rome 
w  the  ajd  of  Septambar.  On  pictures  he  ia  rapre- 
■eated  as  a  biabi^  with  a  Udder.  The  accoanta  of 
IsBenn  nre  very  contosed  and  conflicting;  the  best 
■MiaglTenb^Canlalnt.ZecMDSFf  .4nti;uEE,  lii,1.  See! 
Heaader,  Ck.  Bill,  lii,  SS;  Henog,  Beul-FiKyclcp.  iil, 
n»(  Watiar  D-WeUe,  Kinktn-Lex.  lli,5W.  I 


Shamoaa,  Nathanibl,  D.D.,  one  of  tbe  found. 

en  of  a  new  school  io  Calviniatic  theology,  was  bora 
April  20  (0.  S.),  1745,  at  East  Haddam,  Cuiin.,  a  town 
which  was  aim  the  birthplace  of  tbe  missionary  brotli' 
era  David  and  John  Brainerd,  of  President  Edward 
Dorr  Griffin  and  his  brother  George  D.  Griffin,  Esq., 
of  the  Jurist  Jeremiah  Gates  Bralnard  and  the  poet 
Jamee  Brainard  Tuvlor.  He  was  tbe  sixth  eon,  aiu] 
the  twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  his  parents.  Ha 
entered  Yale  College  in  17G3,  and  was  graduated  with 
honor  !n  IT67.  Among  bis  cUssrnatrs  were  Gov.  John 
Treadwell,  the  poet  John  Trumbull,  Professor  Samuel 
Wales,  and  Dr.  Joaeph  Lyman,  who,  as  long  as  they 
lived,  exhibited  a  bigb  degree  of  reveronce  for  Dr.  Em- 
mont.  He  studied  theology  lirst  with  Rev,  Nathan 
Strong,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  with  Rev. 
Ur.  John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  a  divine  who  bad 
been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  and  who  exerted 
more  influence  than  perliap*  uny  other  man  in  shaping 
the  theological  oplnione  of  young  Emmons.— In  1769 
Emmons  was  upprobated  as  u  preacher,  and  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1770,  was  ordained  putor  of  the  Congre- 
gatioDal  Cbarch  In  Franklin,  Haas.  He  remoined 
sole  pastor  of  this  churcb  flttyfuur  years,  and  an  ac< 

Among  the  members  of  tha  council  which  ordained 
bim  were  his  two  specUl  friends.  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  of 
Newport,  H.  I.,  and  Bov.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Prealon,  Conn., 
a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  BelUmy.  During  his  active  paa- 
torato  at  Franklin  he  waa  favored  with  three  revivals 

irst  of  these  revivals  aUiut  seventy  persona,  In 
ind  about  thirty,  and  in  the  third  about  fc^ 
lugbt  to  have  conaecrated  themselves  to  Christ. 
One  of  his  aphoriama  was,  "  The  seed  which  a  faithful 
laborer  aowa  ia  apt  to  come  up  when  he  retires  from 
the  field ;"  and  as  toon  as  Dr.  Emmons  was  relieved 
of  bis  sole  pastorate  at  Franklin,  he  waa  gladdened  by 
a  fourth  revival,  In  which  tbirty-eix  persons  were  add- 
ed to  his  church,  and  after  nine  or  ten  years  be  re- 
ingatberlDg  of  tbe  fruits  which  he  had 
planted,      lie  lived  to  see  nearly  four  hundred  of  his 
paritbionera   profesa  their  faith  in  ChriaL     One  of 
lem,  Hev.  Dr,  Blake,  has  r«Mrded :  '•  Hardly  a  case 
r  defection  from  the  (rufii  has  ever  occurred  among 
lose  who  were  turned  nnio  God  under  Dr.  Emmons's 
ilnialry."   His  examinations  of  candidates  for  churcb- 
membership  were  very  rigid. — A  large  part  of  bis  In- 
the  cbnrcbes  has  been  exerted  through  hia 
pupils.     Between  eighty-six  and  a  hun- 
dred yoDng  men  were  guided  by  him  In  their  studies 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.     Of  theae  pu- 
pils several  became  useful  is  professors  in  our  college* 
and  theological  seminaries ;  many,  as  sound  and  strong 
preachers.     Korty-aix  of  them  are  noticed  In  the  bio- 
grapbieal  dictionaries  of  eminent  men.    His  Impress 
upon  them  was  decided  and  permanent.     They  were 
often  called  Fjnmonites.— Although  he  was  an  adept 
in  metaphysical  atetractlons,  yet  bo  aimed  to  be  a 
practical  man,  not  only  in  bis  influence  on  bis  pupils, 
also  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Choreb  and  the 
State.     He  was  the  lirat  president,  and  a  father,  if  not 
Us  fitther  of  the  Uassachusetts  Misalonary  Society, 
tbe  parent  of  many  philanthropic  Inatilu- 
HSB  also  one  of  the  original  editors  of  the 
,Vij*iuekaMrllt  UiMiumary  Magoiine,  which   was   the 
germ   of  the   present    .Vitiionary   f/erald.     He    waa 
ig  the  foremost  In  staring  various  trains  of  influ- 
wlilch  have  now  become  parts  of  our  history. 
When  the  masonic  fraternity  was  most  popular,  fa« 
'as  a  aealons  anti-mason.     When  anti-sUvery  waa 
lost  generally  denounced,  be  was  an  active  abolitlon- 
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weaker  party.  He  was  s  decided  Federalist  In  poli- 
tics, and  produced  a  great  exciUment  by  acme  of  hU 
political  writings.  He  seldom  visited  his  parishion- 
en,  itlll  he  was  nmarkable  for  bis  knowledge  of  their 
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Mcnlu'  u  vtell  w  nligious  Hlfiin.  Hg  wu  ■  hmd  or  { 
kiithurilj'  in  hu  parish,  fuithful,  often  etcrn,  yet  be- 
loved.— It  ia  u  in  author,  however,  that  he  baa  exert- 
ed hi*  greateat  InSuence  on  the  chorclies.  He  pub- 1 
linbed  durini;  hi>  life  man  tlian  leven  thousand  co|iie» 
oT  nearly  two  hundred  termuni,  be^idea  four  elabonte 
dueertations  and  man  than  a  handred  esaaya  fot  the 
Diagazineg  of  his  day.  He  niuat  have  preached  nearly 
or  quite  six  thousand  times,  and  at  hla  death  a  part 
anly  of  hia  discauraes  were  collected  and  published  in 
six  octavo  volumes;  to  these  a  seventh  volume  was 
■fterwanlB  added.  At  a  atill  subsequent  period  a  new 
and  eiiWgcd  editioQ  of  his  sermons  was  published  in 
six  volumes.  The  Hrst  edition  of  his  works  was  intro- 
duced with  a  memoir  by  bis  son-in-law,  Ilev.  Jacob 
Ids,  D.D.,  of  Medway,  Mass. ;  tlie  aeconil  edition  with 
a  memoir  by  E,  A.  Park,  of  Andover,  Mass. — He  be- 
gan to  study  in  1762;  he  ceased  to  preach  in  ISST : 
during  these  sixty-llvD  years  be  was  an  eameit,  pa- 
tient, and  singularly  methodical  applicant  to  books. 
During  ten  of  the  years  which  followed  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  active  pastorate  he  continued  to  be  an  as- 
uduous  reader,  although  he  relaxed  his  habits  of  in- 
tense energetic  ttudi/.  It  may  lie  safely  affirmed,  then, 
that  he  devoted  seventy-live  years  to  the  perusal  of 
books,  the  meditotioD  on  their  contents,  and  the  writ' 
ing  on  themes  sugi^ted  by  them.  He  was  ■ccustom- 
cd  to  spend  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  boun  daily  in  his 
room  with  his  book  or  pen  in  band.  Ho  bad  a  place 
for  evcr}-thing,  and  kept  everything  in  its  place.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  regular  in  all  bia  hahilo, 
and,  although  be  look  no  physical  exercise,  ha  ei^joyeii 
uninterrupted  health  during;  bia  long  and  laboriiHis 
life.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  punctuality,  pre- 
cision, deflniteness,  and  sharpness  of  mind,  keen  anilj'- 
sis,  self-consistency,  wit,  frankness,  honesty,  profound 
reverence  for  the  truth.  He  was  tcnaciooa  of  oM 
usages,  and  went  so  far  as  to  continue  to  wear  the  an. 
tiquo  dress,  even  the  three-camered  bat,  as  long  as  he 
appeared  In  public.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and 
formed  his  theological  system  with  rare  independence 
of  mind.  He  coincided  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  Newport,  more  nearly  than  with  any  pre- 
ceding divine.  A  sketch  of  his  theologicsl  system 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  notice  of  Dr.  Hopkins. 
It  may  be  here  remarked,  howcTer,  that  he  considered 
himself  not  thigh,  nor  a. law,  bnt  a  nnuuteiU  Calvinlst; 
and,  so  fkr  OS  his  speculations  were  novel,  they  were 
mainly  designed  to  make  the  Genevan  scheme  consist- 
ent with  itself.  On  one  yabbatb,  tor  Instance,  he  would 
use  so  bold  language  In  advocaUne  the  doctrine  of 
decrees  as  might  induce  some  to  call  him  a  Fatalist ; 
and  on  a  following  Sabbath  be  would  use  so  hold 
language  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of  ftee-wiU  as 
might  induce  some  to  call  hun  a  Pelagian ;  and  on  a 
third  Sabbath  be  would  employ  his  ingenuity  in  recon- 
ciling hii  statements  on  the  agency  of  God  with  his 
statements  on  the  free  agency  of  man.  This  ingenui- 
ty in  harmonising  such  views  as  are  often  pronounced 
Irreconcilable,  was  a  main  source  of  the  interest  excit- 
ed in  bim.— Dr.  Emmons  died  en  the  2Sd  of  September, 
1840,  at  the  age  of  ninety-live  years  and  Ave  months. 
He  retained  his  bculties  to  a  surprising  degree  until 
bis  death,  and  few  men  have  ever  left  the  world  with  a 
more  unfaltering  and  solid  faith  in  Christ,— En  ITTfi  be 
was  married  to  bis  Arst  wife,  who,  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, died  in  177S.  In  17T3  he  was  married 
ond  wife,  l>y  whom  he  had  Ave  children,  twi 
survived  him.  She  was  the  step-daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Samnel  Uupkins,  of  lladley,  Mass.,  and  thus '  ' 
the  brotlier-in-law  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport, 
Mass..  Kev.  Dr.  Austin,  president  of  Buriington  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Rid.'  ' 
four  strong  Hopkinsian  divines.  In  lS31,wben  he 
niehty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  married  to  hbi  third 
wife,  thewldowofhis  former  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Mllla,  of 
Sutton,  Haas.    (E.  A.  P.) 
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Hm'tnot  (^Rpfiop  v 
(Acts  vil, 16)  of  the  nan 
ofShecbem  (Gen.  xxxiv,  -i). 

SmpsioT  (Lat.  iiBperaior,  gtiurat),  a  title  commoa 
(In  its  Lat.  form)  to  all  governors  who  had  paramaunt 
jurisdiction  within  a  given  province  (Smith,  Diet,  aif 
Cliiu.  Anlig.  s.  v.  Imperium),  but  technically  asaumed 
as  a  prcnomen  first  by  Julius  Cssar  (Suelon.  Jid.  76), 
as  affecting  supreme  power,  and  htbtorically  attribnted 
to  his  BUCceSBora,  the  beads  of  the  eo-styird  Romax 
EuPlBE  (q.  v.).  They  were  also  designated  as  CX' 
BAB  (q.  v.).  We  are  here  chiefly  concerned  with  tbem 
as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Christian  religion  In 
chancter  of  persecutors  or  patrons.  See  Pebsb- 
■lOK.  (See  Baldwin,  Edida  veU.principan  RotKtm. 
di  ChriHiaaiM,  Hal.  1727  [also  in  Heineccii  Juri^yr. 
Rom.  i,  1371  sq.] ;  Crause.  Dt  Romanoram  imperalari- 
boM  hartlieit,  Zix.  1674 ;  Hebenstreit,  Dt  primu  Chrir- 
lianu  imptraloriim.  Jon.  ITOSj  Heinecciua,  De  orim*- 
trii  Catanm  CkrMa^,  Hal.  1712 ;  also  Hirt,  De  im- 
peralanm  oMt  Coattant.  aya  Ciriiliaiuii  Javort,  Jen. 
1758 ;  Koepke,  Dc  itatu  ChrMtmomm  $ab  impp.  BeroL 
18S0). 

Tlie  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Roman  am- 
perors.  with  their  respective  dates  of  acceasion.  See 
each  numo  of  eccleuaslical  interest  in  its  alpbabetica) 


SI.  Anguilus. 

31.  U.llguU." 
41.  (Inudbu  L 

OS.*  Gilba. 

as,  VeipaaloD 
T«.  Titn.. 
SI.  Domltlaa. 

9».  Kerrs. 
»8,TnJ.n. 
IIT.  Hadrian, 


3:1.  Theodoalui  I. 


t.'K.  Petmnios. 
IM.  Arilu^ 
tSI.  Hi^mhin. 

4TI.  t)\fbrinm. 
4TS.  Gimriua. 


iW.  Aurtll-D. 


i3M>.  Mailminll. 


).Theo<1osbuill. 


eiE.  Michael  III 


lU*.  Blephmn*. 
Mtg.  ftDoisniis  IL 
tW.  Nkcpliaraa 


lOM.  HtcbatI  VI 
innr.  Iliac  I. 

IMO.  tkraiUoUna 

lOOT.  RomiiDnsIT. 
lOTI.  Michael  VIL 
lOia.  Meeplwnis 

1Wt.  Aleili  I. 
111&  Jolin  IL 


'^■totKiiupb. 
Hsldwln  L 


IWM.  Thead<.raa  L 
1»«.  J<iho  in. 


a.  John  IV. 
rt  Kmperrm  nf 


tttU.  AodroDiau      1331.  Anditoktu    I3S4.  Hunid  II. 

\lt»t.  Mlcbiud  13L    imi.  John 'v.         IMC!  (^aluDlina 
I  ilMI.  John  VL      I  XIIJ. 

"Bmory,  Jolm,  D.D.,  a  btahop  of  tha  Methodlit 
EpiKopkl  Church,  was  boni  in  Qumd  Anne  CouDtv, 
MirrUnd,  April  II,  17H9.  After  completins  his  >ca- 
itiBtal  edaatiOD  at  Wuhington  College,  he  ■tudied 
law,  and  *u  admitted  to  the  liar  at  nineteen  years  of 
«ge.  nil  great  ability  was  loon  manifest;  he  cunie 
rapidly  into  pi«cti«,  and  bad  every  prospect  of  early 
,    But  he  hod  paaaed  through  a  decliledreliginiia 
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liter  decided,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  to 
aler  the  ministry.  In  1810  be  was  received  on  trial 
in  Um  FhiladelfAia  Confereiice  of  the  Methodist  EpU- 
cspil  Church.  He  toon  eataliluhed  a  reputation  fur 
prt-cminence  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  Christian 
miaifter.  From  1813  to  1BS4  be  filled  the  most  impor- 
taai  pastoral  slalions  in  the  Hetbodist  Connection  in 

Orabrid^  Circuit;  1M2,  Talbot  Circuit;  ISIS-m! 
Phitadelplila  ;  181S,  Wilmington  ;  1SI6-17,  Union 
Church,  Philadelphia;  lBlS-19,  Washington;  1B'20- 
il,  Aanapolis;  VfH,  Hagentown ;  1823,  Baltimore. 
In  laifi  he  was  elected  (e  the  CeaenI  Conference,  and 
he  vis  a  member  of  every-  subsequent  GenerHl  Confer- 
oc*  unta  bis  death,  except  that  of  1824.     In  1820  he 

iili  Conference,  and  discharged  the  delicate  dutiea  of 
hia  miuion  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  churches. 
From  1824  to  1^2  he  waa  book-agent  and  editor  for 
the  Methodist  l^lscopal  Church  at  New  York.  In  thia 
poRhis  rare  comtrination  of  intellectoal  power  and  cut- 
ton  inUi  buiinesB  habits  waB  pre-eminently  displayed. 
To  none  of  the  eminent  men  who  liave  held  thia  office 
it  6*  Uethodist  Boolt  Concern  more  Indebted  for  its 
promt  greatness  than  to  Di.  Emory.  In  the  Ian- 
(uge  oT  Bishop  Waugb,  "  The  two  great  objects  which 
Dr.Eitwry  aimed  to  accomplish  were,  first,  the  extin- 
gqiibmcnl  of  the  dolits  due  from  the  concern,  and,  »ec- 
ood.  the  actual  sale  of  the  stock  on  hand,  and  espacial- 
ly  Oal  part  of  it  which  waa  dailj-  depreciating,  because 
oflht  injuries  which  were  constantly  being  enatained 
birit,in  the  scattered  and  exposed  ftate  in  which  most 
of  il  nt  fonnd.  The  ability,  skill,  diligence,  and  per- 
■ererantv  which  he  displayed  in  tho  measures  devised 
by  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objecta  have 
Kldom  been  equaled,  and  perhaps  never  lurpasaed  by 
the  most  practiced  basincss  man.  His  success  waa 
Mmplrte.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence be  hid  canceled  all  the  obligations  nf  the  institu- 
lan  wliich  had  liecn  so  opportunely  intrusted  to  liis  sn- 
perviiini).  He  had  greatly  enlarged  the  annual  divi- 
dud>  lo  an  increased  number  of  conferences.  He  had 
pirchued  several  lots  of  groand  for  a  more  enlarged 
tod  eligible  location  of  the  establishment,  and  had 
flHtcd  a  large  four  story  brick  building  as  a  part  of 
Ibeimprovementa  Intended  to  be  put  on  them,  for  the 
vleU  of  which  he  had  paid.  It  was  his  high  honor, 
and  itso  bbi  enviable  satisfaction,  Co  report  lo  the  Cen- 
ntl  Conference,  for  the  iirst  tiTHO,  that  its  Book  Cor- 
tera  was  no  longer  in  debt."  He  originated  the 
■'PaWitliing  Fond"  and  "The  Methodist  Quarterly 
Rnfew,"  and  abolished  entirely  the  sale  of  books  on 

In  1833  he  waa  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 

tfiteofal  Chnrcb,  and  entered  upon  hia  dutiea  at  once, 
"toiily  by  attending  the  annual  Conferences,  hot  also 
kf  gtneral  attention  to  the  interetta  of  the  Church. 
Bt  waa  especially  active  with  regard  to  education,  and 
Walargesbarein  theorganiiatioa  of  Dickinson  Col- 
■tE*.  Id  addition  to  thia,  he  drew  up  the  outline  of  a 
rlan  hi  sn  education  society  in  the  Methodist  Epiaco- 

Tl  Chamh,  which  be  designed  lo 

•AmiaMlaeatUigthdriaDB.     Soi 
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to  the  efdscopacy  Dr.  Emory  devised  a  coutse  of  study 
for  candidates  for  deacons'  and  elders'  orders,  in  which, 
with  hia  uaual  discretion,  he  did  not  hazard  everything 
>>y  attem|iting  loo  much.  The  Troy  Conference  of 
ISSfi  was  the  last  which  lie  attended.  On  the  16th  of 
December  in  that  year  lie  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage, atmut  two  miles  from  his  own  honee  ^Keisters- 
town,  Md.),  at  seven  o'clock  A.M.,  and  at  balf  paat 
seven  in  the  evening  he  died. 

Bishop  Emory  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  large 
cultiralion.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  accurate  and  pro- 
found ;  as  a  preacher,  he  waa  clear  and  convincing; 
aa  an  administrative  officer,  be  hardly  had  a  superior 
in  any  church.  As  a  controversial  writer,  he  was  di»- 
tingnished  (or  logical  directness  and  for  fairness  to  his 
adversaries.  In  1817  he  published  two  pamphlets  hi 
reply  to  bishop  White's  O^tctiant  agaital  Ptrional  Af- 
(unrace  by  lit  llalu  Spirit ;  and  in  18IS,  another,  enti- 
tled T/it  Kviialg  of  Chritt  vindicatrd  againit  the  Cavilt 
o/Mr.JJm  Wri^.  The  period  from  1818  to  1880 
was  one  of  great  excitement  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  various  points  of  Church  polity,  and  in 
all  the  controversy  Dr.  Emory  bore  a  disttngMisliBd 
pkrt.  A  large  party  wiihod  tu  have  tha  office  of  pre- 
siding elder  made  elective  \  he  fell  into  the  ranks  of 
thai  party,  and,  at  the  General  Conference  of  1820,  he 
opposed  vigorously  a  theory  which  gave  the  bishop  a 
right  to  veto  the  acts  of  tho  General  Conference.  In 
the  later  conferences  as  lo  lay  representation  he  was 
the  principal  writer,  publishing,  in  1824,  Tht  De/ma 
n/ear  FaArrt,  in  reply  to  A.  Sl'Caine,  a  very  vigorooa 
and  powerfully  written  work,  ARer  hia  death  there 
appeared  from  hia  pen  The  Epiicopai  Conlrorrrtti  He. 
vUwtd  {New  York,  1888,  8vo),  edited  by  his  Bon,  Rob- 
ert  Emory,  from  an  unpublished  manuscript;  it  is  a 
laminoDB  sketch,  in  reply  to  bishop  Onderdonk's  EpU- 
copacf  teilfd  bs  ScripUtrt.  Most  of  the  original  article! 
in  the  first  two  volumeB  of  tho  MeOu>ditt  QuarUriti  As- 
view  were  written  by  blm.— £.i/"e  o/Biait^  Emory,  by 
his  eldest  son  (N.  V.  1B40,  8vo) ;  KrClintock,  in  Mtlh- 
oditt  QMirUr^  Beciea,\%ii,f.6im.i  Sprague,.4«- 
wi/s,vii,48e;  Sleteni, HiMtorg  of  Iht  Melio^l Epitco- 
palChiTdi,vo\.W. 

EJniory,  Robort,  n.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 
eminent  Methodist  niinifiter  and  scholar,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  July  iS,  1814.  Hia  earlv  education  was 
eupotintended  by  his  father.  In  1H27  he  entcrcil  Co- 
lumbut  College,  New  York,  where  lie  graduated  in  IBSl 
with  the  highest  honors  and  medals  of  his  class.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  Ian,  first  iu  the  law 
school  of  Yale  College,  and  afterH-ards  in  tlie  office  of 
the  Hon,  Keverdy  Joiinaon,  of  Balcitnore.  In  18a*  he 
was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlisle,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there 
Kitli  great  leal.  In  1830  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  ILiltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  in  1841  he  was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore 
city  station;  and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  acting  pres- 
ident of  Dickinson  College,  durini*  the  absence  of  the 
prepldent  (Dr.  Durbin).  In  1844  ho  was  appointed 
'  pre.iidint!  elder  of  the  Carlisle  District;  and  in  1845  he 
was  made  president  of  Dickinson  College.  Jn  the 
same  vear  tbo  degree  ofD.D.  waa  conferred  upon  him 
I  by  Columbia  College.  In  1847  be  attended  the  sesiion 
'  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  st  London,  and  few 
of  the  delegates  made  a  greater  impression  upon  the 
body.  His  health  showed  signs  nf  failure  during  this 
year,  and  he  apent  the  winter  following  in  the. West 
Indies'.  But  he  continoed  Co  decline,  and  on  his  rtv 
tum  homeward  he  died  in  Baltimore,  May  18, 1848. 
Dr.  Emory  was  one  of  those  rare  men  in  whom  the  ha- 
man  facnltiea,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  seem  to  ap- 
proach perfection,  and  to  reach  almost  complete  har- 
mony of  action.  His  classical  acholaisbip  was  thor- 
ough and  accnrate;  hia  mind  waa  at  once  logical  and 
comprehensive,  and  his  general  culture  was  wide  and 
generous.     His  reli^ns  experience  was,  in  many  rv 
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ipmti,  almnsrtothitof  PreaidfntEdwarda,  and  ripen- 
ed inio  similar  fulneaa  and  Knnity.  As  >  preacher  be 
VH  luininous,  eamsst,  and  auccoMful.  As  ■  collega 
officer  lie  was  neldom  rivaled.  "  Ilia  power  or  gav- 
ernment  waa  ungurpasaed;  he  atemed  bora  to  com- 
mand. In  him  pnideDce  and  independence  met  to 
form  that  rare  combination  bd  easentlal  to  one  who 
mles.  This  remark  Unds  its  iUaatralion  and  proof  in 
his  govemmenl  of  the  college,  to  whose  interests  he 
devoted  ID  much  ot  bia  brief  earthlj  life.  While  be 
abronk  ftvm  no  responsibilitj  of  hla  pmition,  be  wan 
ttlll  careful  to  maintain  that  poaition  by  deviaing  the 
best  means  to  meet  raaponalbllH}'.  Tboagh  many 
fell  tho  ueigbt  of  the  ace|^re  in  bia  band,  j-et  the  cOB- 
viction  that  it  waa  wialded  by  *  atrong  man,  and  in  the 
(bar  of  (he  Lord,  conciliated  asleem.  Aa  preaident  ot 
the  college,  aa  in  orery  other  position,  he  rose  rapidly, 
both  before  the  public  and  In  the  college ;  and  the  last 
year  in  which  his  name  appeared  in  connection  with 
that  office  was  the  most  prtaperoua  in  the  hiAory  ot 
the  inatitutlon.  The  atudenta  honored  him  even  to 
reverence,  and  regarded  bim  aa  atanding  on  a  moral 
and  intellectual  eminence  toward  which  the  indolent 
and  nnworthy  must  not  even  look,  and  to  which  tho 
noblest  and  b«at  among  them  ought  eagerly  to  aspire." 
In  ISll  he  pobliahed  A  Lift  xfAt  Rtr.Jolta  Emmy, 
D.D.(ti.y.eio)i  inIS4R,  an  etaborala /f Man/ q/'(Ae 
DiKiptine  i>f  Iht  MHhoditt  Epitcapal  CharrA  {N.  Y. 
13mo\  He  left  unHnisbed  an  Aitalsiii  of  HalleT'i 
Aitaiog^,  which  was  completed  by  the  Kov.  G.  R.  ' 
Crooks,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  Harpers,  1856,  8vo),  and  which  Is 
the  best  analysis  of  the  .4  notissi  that  has  ever  appear. 
tfi.—M^nule>  of  Coti/trauri,  1(M3  ;  Si^sgae,  Amialt, 
vii,  B28. 

Emotioi]  (ernocto,  to  move  out)  "  ia  often  used  up 
lynonymoUB  with  leeling.  Strictly  taken,  it  meana  'a 
atat«  of  feeling  which,  while  it  does  not  aprii^g  directly 

character  by  aome  aenaible  effect  upon  the  body.'     An 

hi  a  state  of  body ;  and  from  a  co^'tiin,  hy  its  being 
pleasorahle  or  painful.  Emotions,  like  other  states  of 
feeling,  imply  knowledge.  Something  beantlful  or  de- 
tormed.  sulilime  or  ridicaloua,  ia  known  and  contem- 
plated ;  and  on  the  contemplation  springs  up  tbe  ap- 
propriate feeling,  followed  by  Ihe  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  or  attitude,  or  manner.  In 
themaelves  considered,  emotions  can  ecarcely  be  called 
springs  of  action.  'The  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  clae  la  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
taste,  do  not  Uad  la  action,  but  terminate  in  delightful 

tion  between  them  and  the  moral  sentiments,  to  which, 
in  some  points  of  \iew.  they  may  doobtleas  be  likened' 
(iilucklntoah,  Diuerl.  p.  238).  Emotiona  tend  rather, 
while  they  latt,  to  lix  attention  on  tho  objects  or  occur- 
rences which  have  excited  tbem.  In  many  inatances, 
however,  eraotioiH  are  succeeded  by  deairea  to  obtain 
posBesaion  of  the  ohjccta  which  awaken  them,  or  to  re- 
move ouraelvea  from  the  presence  of  such  objects. 
When  an  emalion  ia  thua  succeeded  by  some  dpgree  of 
deaire,  it  forms,  according  to  Lord  Kamep,  a  paition, 
and  l-ccoines,  according  to  its  nature,  a  powrrful  and 
permanent  spring  of  action.  Emotions,  then,  are 
Bwaltened  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  and 
■re  varied  apd  modified  by  the  conception  wo  fo  m  of 
the  olijecta  to  which  they  refer.  Emotiona  manifest 
their  existence  and  character  hy  sensible  efFecta  npon 
ihc  Iwdy.  Emotiona,  in  themselves  and  by  themselver, 
lead  to  quieicence  and  contemplation  rather  than  ac- 
uctity ;  but  they  combine  with  springs  of  action,  and 
give  to  them  a  character  and  a  coloring.  What  ia 
said  to  lie  done  from  nurpri^c  or  shame  has  its  proper 
spring — Ihe  surprise  or  sliaxne  being  concomitant"  (Dr. 
Chalmer",  .Strlcha  of  Afralal  and  Moral  PhSoiaplig,  p. 
881.— Fleming.  Voc<5nilan/  nfPhUonjAg,  s.  v. 
Smpedoclea,  an  nncient  philosopher  of  Agiigen- 
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tnm,  "dlstingniahed  himself  by  bia  knowledge  ofnattk 
lal  hietOTj  and  medicine,  and  bia  talents  fur  philoaoph- 
Ical  poetry.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  periabed 
in  the  crater  of  XAnt,.  Some  auppoae  liim  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  I'ythigoraa  or  Archytas  (Diog. 
Laert.viii,54sc).);  others,  of  Parmenides.  He  cannot 
have  been  an  immediate  echolarof  the  tirtt,  inasmuch 
as  Aristolla  (Mel.  1, 3)  represents  him  as  contemporar}' 

appears  to  have  been  the  master  of  Gorgiaa.  Hii 
philosophy,  which  he  described  in  a  didactic  poem,  of 
which  only  fVagmenla  have  coroo  down  to  us,  com- 
liined  the  elements  of  various  systems,  most  nearly 
approaching  that  of  Pythagoras 'and  Helaclilus,  lot 
differing  fhim  the  latter,  principally,  1.  Inaamnch  as 
Empedodea  more  expresaly  recognises ,/inir  elements, 

his  aystem,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  Anaxagorae) 
he  atKrmed  not  (o  be  limpU  in  their  nature,  and  as- 
signed the  moat  important  place  to  fire.  2,  Beiidea 
the  principle  of  concord  (iBiXJn),  opposed  to  that  of  dis- 
cord (viTro;)  (the  one  being  the  source  of  union  and 
good,  Ihc  other  of  their  opposi(es),  he  admitted  into  bis 
system  ntctsiilj/  also,  to  explain  exiatinc  phenomena. 
To  the  lirst  of  these  principles  be  attributed  the  arigt- 
nal  composition  of  tbe  elements.  The  material  world 
(iT^Ipur,  /iiy/ia)  he  believed,  as  a  whole,  to  be  divine, 
but  in  the  (ui/unjit' portion  of  it  he  delected  a  oonsider- 
able  admiiture  of  evil  and  inipcrfection.     He  taught 

.  that  at  aome  future  day  all  things  must  again  sink  into 
chaos.  He  advanced  a  subtle  and  scarcely  intelligible 
theory  of  tbe  active  and  paaaive  affections  of  thingi 
(comp.  Plalo,  Mmon.  ed.  Steph.  p.  76,  C.  D.  i  Arisl.  Dt 
Gmr.  n  CoTT.  i,  8i  Fragm.  ap.  Stun.  T,  IIT),  and 
drew  a  dietinction  between  the  world  aa  presented  to 
cur  senses  (iiio/iot  ai's^qroi),  and  that  which  be  pre- 
sumed tu  be  Ihe  type  of  it,  the  intellectual  oorld  (ici'ir- 
jiof  vojiri'i).  He  looked  for  the  princijile  of  life  in 
fire,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  ■ 
Divine  Being  pervading  the  univen*.  From  this  su. 
perior  intelligence  be  believed  tbe  Amuma  to  emanate, 
to  whose  nature  the  human  soul  is  allied.  Man  is  a 
fallen  ijotnon.  There  will  be  a  return  to  unity,*  trans- 
migration  of  souls,  and  a  cbaniie  of  forms.  Tbe  aool 
he  defined  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  the  four  ele- 
ments (tKcause  cognition  depends  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  subject  and  ol>ject),  and  its  aett  he  pmnounc^ 
to  be  principally  the  blood"  (Tennemann,  ifamal  JIUI. 
rta.  §  IDG).  I^wea  differs  ttom  all  other  historiana 
respecting  the  place  occupied  by  Enipcdocles,  making 
his  system  to  include  elements  from  the  I'ythagDTean, 
Eleatic,  Heraelitic,  and  Anajtagoiean  systems  (fiiHory 
of  PhOoiophs,  Lend.  ie67, 2  vols,  8vo,  i,  83  aq.).  Sea 
Stun.  Enpfdocia  Agrigtstirau,  De  Viia  el  PiiionijAid 
tpu  <xjtoi\rit,  Carminum  Retiquiaa  ex  Antiquis  Scriptori- 
bta  eultegi/,  rtctatutl,  illmtraiU  Ft.  Guil,  Star:  (hips. 
1806,  Svo);  J.  G.  Keumanni  Progr.  de  Empi^adt  Ild- 
loiopko  (Vileb.  1T30,  fol.);  Lommatisch,  Die  ll'*«*«t 
dtt  Emptd.  (Berlin,  1830)  i  Stein,  Einped.  AgtigaU. 
fragnmla  (Bonn,  1862);  Winnefeld,  Die  FUbvopUt 
deM  Ewped.  (Ru»ladt,  ]862);  Steinhart,  in  Eracb  and 
Gmher,  AUgtm.  Encj/klBp.  s.  v.  Empedocles. 

BmplilciBm,  Emplrlinn,  £mplilc.  Empiri- 
cism, in  its  primary  meaning,  signifies  the  method  or 
habit  of  Judging  from  observation  or  trial ;  and  an  em- 
piric is  one  who  forms  his  conclusions  in  tbu  manner. 
Empiricism  may  thus  be  employed  to  denote  either  in- 
ductive reasoning,  in  which  observflHon  and  experi- 
ment furnish  tbe  data  for  the  conclusions  drawn  bj 
the  reason,  or  that  unscientiflc  mode  of  procedure 
which  accepts  the  phenomena  as  they  are  observed, 
witliout  analysis  or  accunle  determination.  In  the 
former  case  the  term  ia  used  In  a  good  sense,  and  ia 
equivalent  to  experimental  science  ;  in  Ihe  latter  it  ia 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  this  ia  ita  ordinary  employe 

The  relation  of  experience  to  Mfenca,  and  to  alt 


EMPIRICISM 

i,  b  prcc'iKl}'  exhibited  by  Aristotl*  in  the  | 

i«|itfr  of  hi»  UeUphyucs ;  bat  the  peculUr 
of  the  Arigtutelisn  plinueologj'  rendera  ex- 

Upt  tbem  to  modern  views. 
■vitemitic  ection,  [)  founded  upon  obaem- 
upon  obfervation  rcduceil  to  theory,  or  to 
e  with  theorr.  Tlutia  ta  lay,  obMrvmtion 
furniihee  the  Uttr,  but  they  must  be  co-ordinated  and 
iiit»nireted  in  orJer  lo  couitiCuU  valid  knowledgo  (>ci- 
n»).  or  a  reluM  t  rule  otactiou  (art).  Ifthe  obaer- 
ritJDiu  be  indislinct  or  |>erplexcd,  ur  if  tliey  !«  not 
HilBdtnlty  nuini'roua  to  o^labliah  a  i^neral  convlu- 
baa,  or  if  a  yenerji  concluiion  be  drawn  prematurely, 
Ibe  indne^p  is  deceptive,  and  obnotioui  to  the  ceo- 
•om  paited  by  Lord  Bacon  npon  the  rimple  enumera- 
tion  of  exanifjn  (A'oe.  Org.  i,apb.  Ixix,  cv;  Imtaur. 
S.-i.  Int.  torn,  is,  p.  146:  Dlitr.  Op.  p.  167,  ed.  Mon- 
t*ta).  The  trae  aetare  of  the  ioduction  required 
is  btkdr  stated  by  Campaaella :  "  Inductio  est  argn- 
nHDtitio  a  pMlibug  gufflcienter  enumemti*  ad  auum 
totom  uniTereale."  What  is  a  sufficient  riposition 
eflfar  [larticuian  may  be  learned  froin  iiit  Steond  Hoot 
if  Ik-  Xavimt  Orgmat,  or  more  utlsfactorllj  from 
Whtitll'i  PhiloKfpi^  n/lht  litdticth'  Scirnea,  Comte's 
iWilimJ  PMUHOpig,  and  Mill's  LogK. 

When  the  obeervatlons  ore  sufficiently  multiplied 
led  Tiried,  and  when  they  bsve  been  analysed  and 
liTted  N  as  to  eliminate  all  illusions,  and  everything 
vhirh  doe*  Dot  bear  distinctly  upon  the  point  under 
lien  they  juati^  a  deSniU  conclusion. 
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.ndiy  hazarttoua  hypotheses,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
Homceopethy,  and  in  ita  liest  period  had  tnuled  main- 
'  -  t<i  diiKUiaed  analogies,  which  were  nsusliy  obscure, 
ud  too  often  delusive.  The  Empirics  rejected  for- 
lal  science ;  they  contemned  theoretical  views  and 
itional  deductions,  and  thoa  drifted  into  close  approi- 

a  eKtmvai^nnce  in  the  manner  of  its  asaertion,  but  It 
'as  a  wholesome  reaction  against  a  more  perilous  ex- 
Bas.  With  the  snccossion  of  generations,  however, 
leir  cardinal  principle  of  depending  exclutively  on 
b!>ervation  was  pntbed  so  far  as  to  engender  the  wild- 
it  fantJties.  Hence  no  confldence  could  be  placed 
1  their  treatment  of  diseaaea.  It  was  tliua  thiit  the 
Enipiriciam  received  the  opprobrious  signilication 
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uallvat 


Thei 


laning  of 


This  ia  the  "  miil/^ilicali 
so  lUenooasly  urg?d  by  Lord  Bacon,  Uut,  even  In 
thii  ciM,  the  general  experience  authoriiea  a  nniveraal 
ceoclu^ioa  only  by  assnming  a  law  latent  under  each 
of  tbe  concflidaat  instances  by  which  all  are  governed, 
Ib  Htiblishing  or  accepting  tbe  conclusion  tbere  Is 
ntrd  kr  the  introduction  of  a  purely  rational  element 
—if  lune  other,  at  least  the  principle  th..t  natare  acta 
iniiformly,  and  that  what  is  true  of  all  observed  In- 
atucM  u  true  of  all  aimilar  phenomena.  Thus  theory 
Is  needed  to  pennlt  and  lo  com >>1  eta  induction,  or  infer. 
■Doe  from  observation. 

This  accumulation,  collation,  and  appreciation  of  in- 
HaacH  is  disregarded  by  undisciplined  and  impatient 
■iDda.  A  few  recurrences  lootely  noted,  or  a  single 
■ndigeitcd  obeerration,  is  made  the  foundation  for  a 
niversaleoncluiiion,  without  reference  to  any  rational 
isincipif.  Tbe  designation  derived  from  experience 
and  inquiry  la  still  rot  lined,  but.  in  consequence  of 
aul  of  TBlidity  in  the  process,  and  of  method,  rolln- 
biliiT,  and  rationality  in  the  corresponding  practice.  It 
lewiiei  an  unfavorable  import,  and  enipiriilam  com- 
BoalT  denotes  that  mode  of  reaeonlnt;  wbicb  ia  baaed 
apse  hasty  and  inadequate  olii^rvation,  and  which 
n;j:l(rts  scientific  principle  und  iicientilic  precision. 

TUt  eipoaition  of  tbe  derivation  and  deflection  of 
Ik  meining  is  illustrated  and  conHrmed  by  the  his- 
Wt  of  tbe  term.  lu  tbe  middle  of  the  3d  century  lie- 
hre  C'hiiit  a  rerolation  in  medical  practice  waa  inau- 
(inted  l.y  Philinus  of  Cob  and  Seraplon  of  Alexan- 
dna.  They  revolted  against  the  maxima  of  tbe  Dog- 
■itiKa.  and  repudiated  the  course  punned  by  tbe 
Httbodula  of  treating  all  cases  of  disease  according  to 
iied  ibcoretieal  rules,  Tluy  observed  the  aymploms 
■f  diaonlers,  and  the  apeclfic  effects  of  lemedial  agenta ; 
tkr  conaidered  the  idkHyncrasiea  of  their  patients  as 
■iected  liy  climates  and  localitiea ;  and  they  employed 
1^  thetapentica  which  had  been  found  effectual  in 
••■legMa  instances.  They  recognlwd  three  kinds  of 
Rpnieace:  chance,  experiment,  and  imitation,  butre- 
iid  priDcipally  npon  the  laal,  which  Is  a  port  of  l>lind 

<«  the  whole  train  of  inductive  rcasoniag,  and  were 
h  conaeqnence  designated  Empirics.  The  school  Oour. 
Uid  for  nearly  Ave  cmluries,  and  its  duration  attests 
ki  BHjl  aad  aucceaa.    It  h«d  aUrted,  however,  with 


word  ia  perpetuated  in  the  last  porveraion  which  it  has 
received  from  popular  use. 

The  name  originating  in  this  way  In  the  schools  of 
medicine  was  readily  transferred  to  the  correapoadiog 
procedure  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  Em- 
plriciam  ia  opposed  to  science  in  the  same  way  that  a 
paralogism  Is  opposed  to  a  sylloglam  :  it  ia  tbe  abase, 
orthe  imperfect  use  of  a  procedure  which  la  valid  when 
correctly  pnraned.  It  is  confused  observation  devel- 
oped intv  unreliable  in<lnctlon.  Bat  the  distortion  of 
the  process,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  tbe 
word  denoting  tlio  process,  evince  the  partial  agree- 

becomes,  therefore,  expedient  to  point  out  more  ex- 
plicitly the  relation  which  observation  and  experience 
bear  to  theory,  or  philosophical  reasoning. 

Science  ia  the  systematic  co-ordination  of  oi>s*rTed 
facts,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  dependence  upon 
general  principles.  Observation  collects  particulan, 
which  should  be  compared  and  tested,  so  as  to  elimt 
nate  all  discrepancies  and  all  accidental  agreements, 

fingle  point  of  positive  and  habitual  concordance. 
Wh?n  this  is  adequately  achieved,  the  regular  assocU 
ation  of  the  facts  under  consideration  Is  established, 
'lliia.  however,  provides  only  what  Bacon  deajgnatea 
oztonHla  m«fia — those  indnctiona  which  ascertain  the 
character  and  direct  connections  of  the  phenomeiu. 
A  further generaliaation  la  required;  tbeee  intermedi- 
ate axioms  must  be  traced  to  precise  laws.  Such  ia 
the  nature  and  procedure  of  strict  inductive  science, 
with  which  empiriciam  is  more  immediately  contrast- 
ed, thougb  it  arose  originuliy  out  of  the  antagonism  to 
dogmatic  deduction.  Tbe  empiric  disregards  these 
careful  comparisons  and  gradnal  approximations,  and 
leaps  at  once  frem  loosely-observed  clata.  from  casual 
coincidences,  or  Irom  a  few  disconnected  instances  to 
a  general  conclusion,  llr  has  no  principle  tu  restrain 
him,  no  recognised  law  fur  his  guidance.  Frem  the 
absence  of  all  certainly,  and  the  conaeqoent  liability 
to  error,  empiricism  b'S  come  to  denote  rash  and  ig- 

soning  applications. 

Anolber  important  point  demands  attention.  Cer- 
tain phenomena  are  so  complex  and  so  inapprebensible 
by  Ibe  processes  of  rigid  obaervation,  comparison,  and 
experiment,  that  they  scarcely  admit  of  rigorously  scl. 
entific  treatment.  Moreover,  from  the  want  of  oppoi* 
tunity  for  applying  the  methods  of  science,  and  from 
the  multiplicity  of  concurrent,  interacting,  and  irrega- 
larly  varying  influencea  inmlved  in  the  production  of 
the  nanlt,  scientific  induo^on  and  pbiloeophfcal  dedao- 
thm  fail  to  include  or  to  exclude  everything  which 
should  be  embraced  or  rejected.  The  subject  either 
does  not  yet  admit  of  scientiDc  treatment,  but  must  bo 
governed  by  the  suggestions  of  nnanalyaed  experi- 
ence, or  there  Is  a  large  diaoordance  between  the  ad- 
entlHc  ronclusions  and  the  observed  Aicts.  In  these 
cases  the  indications  of  oiperience  cannot  lie  disre- 
garded, and  the  procedure,  to  be  adopted,  must  be  in 
groster  or  less  measure  empirical.     Histoiy,  poUtica, 
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■ocisl  orginiutlon,  a^cnltiire,  and  manj  ot  the  np. 
plications  of  pfavsical  Bcieucs  to  human  reqnirementa 
demand,  in  ■  gretlar  or  letii  degree,  tbia  BubordinBtlnn 
of  Dcientiflc  results  to  olxcn'cd  fiuts.  Bnt  the  inanffl- 
ciency  of  the  procedure  ehould  be  recognised ;  for  em- 
piricism, even  in  it«  most  tkiorable  form,  is  IcnUtive 
and  problematical,  because  It  is  tbe  renunciation  of  the 
goidiince  of  the  reason,  and  the  acceptance  of  imper- 
fect ot  imparfcctly-diKeaWd  olnervatjon  for  the  pre- 
•criptiona  of  ascertained  and  immutable  law.  Em- 
piricism is  available  only  imiumtimili cam i  and,  M  this 
exact  einiilitada  can  never  be  assured,  but  is  aiwaya 
precarious,  it  ia  neceraarily  attended  with  insecurity. 
If  the  condiliuns  or  concomitances  vary  so  aa  to  mod- 
try  the  result,  U  la  a  blind  leader  of  the  hUod.  The 
onl}'  protection  in  changed  circumstances,  or  under 
novel  conditions,  is  ■  knowledge  of  tbe  general  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  facts,  and  this  knowledge  ia  ob- 
t^ned  only  from  science,  inductive  or  deductive.  The- 
ory and  experience  have  distinct  but  associated  func- 
tioDB:  theory  is  the  abatract  rationale  of  the  phenom- 
ena; experience  is  their  nndiscriminating  representa- 
tion :  theory  degenerates  into  ^a^b  Inexperience  when 
not  checked  by  careful  obeervation;  experience  runs 
into  wild  and  pemiciouB  fBnla.iiea  when  not  illumina- 
ted by  speculative  discernment.  The  two  must  be 
Oomlriued  and  conciliated  in  order  to  aflbrd  any  aliso- 
lute  confidence  in  the  rectitude  ot  out  conclusions,  and 
the  procedure  founded  therenn.  If  they  lie  separated, 
and  lo  the  extent  lo  which  the;  are  separated,  experi- 

or  science  ii  always  required  under  novel  combina- 
tions. Theori-,  univguialed  by  experience,  is  aa  ar- 
Iritraiy  and  capricions  as  experience  unenlightened 
by  reason,  and  misleads  hope1e»<ly,  becauae  it  never 
awakens  any  anspicion  of  thepossiUilityof  error.  "  ' 
theorj',  which  systematiiee  the  conclnsiona  drawn 
an  adequate  range  and  degree  of  obeenatlon,  furnishes 
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empiricism  only  misleads  and  betrays  in  every  case 
when  it  ia  necessary  to  deviate  in  any  respect  from  ~ 
procedure  already  adopted  and  approved. 

Empiricism  is  tliua  at  all  times  an  itrstional  pro- 
Oedurc,  though  it  may  furnish  a  practical  rule  Kithin 
a  very  limited  sphere.  Theory  may  beguil 
quence  of  ite  Imperfect  constitution  or  ru 
Uon,  but  is  always  tequisile  to  insure  the  recognition 
of  wtablished  law,  and  obedience  to  the  immutabb 
presctiptiona  of  reason  in  the  individual  or  in  the  ordei 
of  creation.  An  empirical  procedure  may  often  be  in 
dispensable,  but,  when  most  necessary-,  it  is  piovisiona 
only.  A  theoretical  procedure  may  lie  demanded  lie- 
fore  adei[ua[e  experience  has  been  acquired,  bi 
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d  by  fjct 


fact-.      It  . 

and  facts  are  explained  liy  theory,  that  knowledge  l>e- 
eomes  entirely  trustworthy.     Many  department 
practical  knovledue  are  not  yet,  and  may  nevei 
capal>te  of  thorough  ncientltiG  organization.     In  t 
w-c  murit  continue  to  l>e  guided  by  empirical  coi 

piricism  is,  (hereforo,  alwaya  inadequate,  ond  usi 
deceptive.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Ems  Congreaa,  a  meeting  of  plenipolentiaries  ot 
the  archiiishopa  of  Menti,  Cologne,  Trcvei',  and  Salz- 
burg, held  in  the  vuterlng-place  of  Emi>,  In  Auguat, 
178)>,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  rigbte  belaneing 
to  l>iKlini>9  and  archbishops,  and  of  nppofing  the  cxor- 
bitnni  ilcmanda  of  the  papl  nuncio.  The  agreement 
which  wa.-.  arrived  at,  and  which  concista  of  33  arti- 
cle.', i'  called  the  Ems  Punctation.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  emperons  had  long 
been  ili-satisiled  with  the  endenvors  made  by  the  popes, 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  <:nuncil  of  Trent,  to  steadily  enlarge  the 
tights  of  papal  nuncios  and  legate!  in  Germany 


ipal  jurisdiction  of  other  princes  of  the  empjr*, 
such  as  tbe  archbishope  ot  Saliburg  and  Coloi(De.  over 
lUbjects,  induced  the  Pope  lo  appoint  a  papal  nnn- 
it  the  court  of  Munich.  The  archbisbop  of  Salx- 
;  in  1T86  requested  the  archbishop  of  Meiitz,  as 
lale  of  the  German  Catholic  Clmrch,  to  avert  the 
danger  threatening  the  autboritj-  ot  the  archbish- 
ops. The  primate  remonstrated  in  ifome,  and  bis  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  biahops  of  Elchstidt 
and  Freising.  But  Pope  Pins  VI  declared  that  the 
new  nuncio  in  Munich,  Zogiio,  would  be  clothed  with 
the  same  authority  which  had  heretofore  been  esei~ 
cisad  b.v  (he  nuncio  in  Cologne.  The  archUahops  of 
Hentz  and  Salzburg  appealed  to  the  emperor  Joseph 
II  for  old  against  this  encroachment  of  the  Pope  upon 
their  rights.  The  emperor  replied,  Oct.  12, 1785,  that 
the  Pope  would  at  once  be  notified  that  the  emperor 
would  never  allow  an  inOingement  upon  the  diocCFao 
rights  of  the  German  bishops.  Xevcrthelcss,  the  new 
nuncio  Zogiio  made  his  appearance  in  Hunich  in 
March,  1780;  informed  all  archbishops  and  bishops 
whose  dioceses  embraced  part  of  Bavaria  of  his  ar- 
rival; exercised  all  tbe  prerogatives  vbich  the  Pope 
claimed  for  hla  nuncioa;  and  even  appointed  a  aul>- 
nuncio  at  DUaaeldorf.  Tbe  archbishop  of  Cologne  ro- 
monstraled  against  these  proceedings  to  the  em|i«r- 
ar.  and  the  hitter  ordered  the  elector  Karl  Thcodor  to 
forbid  tlie  nuncio  the  further  exerclM  of  functiona 
which  did  not  belong  lo  liim.  At  the  aame  time,  tbe 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Treves,  Menti,  and  Saliburg 
forliade  their  subjects  to  receive  any  orders  from  the 
nuncios  of  Munich  and  Cologne.  In  order  to  organize 
a  combined  resistance  to  the  papal  encroachmeDls,  tbe 
archbishop  of  Menti  invited  the  archbishops  of  C^^- 
logne,  Treves,  and  Salzburg  to  send  deputies  to  a  con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Ems.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  accordingly  the  Kms  congress  met  in  Augutt, 
17SG.    It  was  composed  nttfae  assistant  bishop  Heimes, 

TaulphKUP,  of  Cologne,  and  the  consietorial  councillor 
Duniko,  of  Saliburg.     These  deputies,  on  the  jotb  of 

portanC  points  of  which  are  the  following ;  1.  All  those 
papal  prerogatives  and  reservations  which  were  un- 

pseudo-lsidurian  decretals,  must  now  lie  abandoned. 
2.  The  bishope,  having  received  from  Christ  the  power 
to  hind  and  to  loose,  the  persons  living  within  Ibeir 
dioceses  must  not  pass  over  their  immediate  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  In  order  to  have  recourse  to  Rome. 
No  exemptions  must  any  more  be  allowed  except 
such  as  have  been  confirmed  by  the  emperors.  The 
members  of  monastic  orders  are  forbidden  to  receive 
any  orders  from  their  generals,  or  any  superiors  living 
outside  of  Germany.  B.  As  the  bishops  have  the  pow. 
er  to  grant  dispensations,  the  n)-cMr6  Jhcutlala  gnif 
qutnnalti  shall  no  longer  be  asked  from  the  papal 
court ;  and  the  bulls,  briefs,  and  rescripts  of  tbe  popes, 
as  well  as  all  tbe  declsratkins,  rescripts,  and  orders  of 
the  Koman  congregations,  shall  not  be  received  in  Ger- 
many without  their  express  recognition  by  the  bish- 
ops. 4.  The  nuncios  shall  havo  no  ecclesbstical  juris- 
diction, but  shall  be  merely  ambassadors  of  tbe  Pope. 
The  Punctation,  eigned  by  the  four  archbisbopii.  waa 
sentto  the  emperorJoseph,  who  assured  the  archbishope 
of  his  assistance,  but  also  declared,  perhaps  influenced 
by  the  nuncio  Csprara  at  Vienna,  that  the  executim 

bishop  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the  exempts,  the  suf- 
fragan bishops,  and  the  government  on  tbe  other. 
The  papal  party,  in  the  mean  while,  endeavored  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  the  bishops  against  tbe  four  areb- 
blshops,  charging  the  latter  vitb  an  intention  ot  ax- 
I  tending  their  rights  at  the  expense  of  tboM  of  tha 
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bnbepL  Tha  anhhisbop  of  H«nti  -wom  in  pirEicnlBr 
cbfTged  with  0  it»in  to  utablitb  a  {.rlmaticil  anthor- 
in  oi-er  all  archbLihaps  sod  biahopg  of  German}'. 
AnuDf  tha  biihojn  wiw  cams  forward  lo  atUck  the 
PunctiliHi,  titote  ot  Sfina,  Hildeabelm,  and  WUrz- 
bargirenprairinent.  Soon  pellicular  iataresta  caused 
diugreenMnt  among  tha  altera  of  tha  Punctation. 
Tils  archhifhiip  of  Mentz  approached  the  Pope  vitb 
1  trqg&I  tu  hava  liaron  von  Dalborg  appointed  bia 
niidjotor;  the  archbishop  of  Travel  (178i)  appealed  lo 
Ksoia  for  a  repewal  at  tbe/aaiUala  quMqumiuUei  i  and 
fnallT,  is  irSD,  all  Ihe  four  srchbiMbops  declared  that 
Otey  desired  a  aettlcment  of  the  controTcray,  and  that 
tbe;  recoKntMd  the  right  otthe  Pope  to  send  nuQciot 
aad  to  grant  dispenaationi.  The  literature  on  the 
Coogress  and  the  Punctation  of  Eraa  ia  very  copioua. 
The  resnlts  of  the  ooogTEaa  were  at  once  pabliahed  in 
the  work  KtniUate  dsi  Enurr  Congrattt  (Francf.  1787) 
[aba  in  Dit  nnrita,  Grmdlagen  drr  dtulteh-loL'i.  Kir- 
da-  Vtrfiunav/,  StuUgardt,  IS'il].  The  official  reply 
of  home  ia  entH]isd  Rf^toagio  ad  Metropolitano$  Mopal. 
Tmir.  CiJo:  tt  SaHib.  taper  ytaHmturii  (Roma,  1788). 
S«  alao  Nendecker,  in  Heriog,  Reat-Encsklop.  iii,  7S4 ; 
iiUBcb.Gnci.daEiutrCoBgrtiiai  Pacca  (papal  nuo- 
ciD  It  Colore),  Bitlor.  Deikicvrdi^xiim  (Aagibnri;, 
lS3i);  Stiglober,  7>>e  Erridttiag  dtr  p-tbtU.  NiaHatar 
H  Mndkea  mad  <fer  Efutr  Cemgrtu  (Ratitbon,  1S6G). 
(A.J.S.) 
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aid  one  of  the  moat  violent  of  Lnther'a  opponenta  in 
tbe  Refbrmalion,  waa  bom  at  Ulm  March  20, 14TT. 
Aflar  hiTing  begun  hia  atndiea  at  TQbingen,  he  went 
to  continne  Iheni  at  Baale,  where  he  applied  bim- 
Hlf  to  Joriaprodence,  theology,  and  Hebrew.  Ha  ac- 
aXDpaoiKl  cardinal  Raymond  da  Gnrk,  who  had  ap- 
pealed him  his  chaplain  and  aeorotarv,  throuj-h  Gor- 
otBf  and  lUlv  in  1500-1502.  Some  time  after  be 
bccvn  leclnrcr  at  Erfurt,  which  he  quilted  (I6()4)  to 
iBide  at  the  Univenily  of  Leipiic,  wbiro  he  tdught 
cUDDical  law.  About  tbe  same  time,  Geor|^,  duke 
tl  Saxony,  took  him  aa  hi)  private  aecrctary.  Tb« 
Mw,  who  had  a  deaire  to  procure  tbe  caDonization  of 
biilwp  Benno,  of  Mel-sen,  employed  Emacr  lo  Tiait  a 
onnliR  of  conveuta,  eapecially  iri  Bohemia,  to  collect 
iatjnnaliDn  ranc«ming  Benno;  and  in  1510  sent  bim 
la  Book.  On  hIa  return  from  Rome  lio  received  from 
Uw  duke  two  prebends,  at  Dresden  and  Meissen. 
About  tkta  time  he  ulso  appaara  to  have  been  conse- 
(laled  a  pckst.  Hia  recovery  from  a  severe  sickness 
ha  ucclbed  to  the  inlerccaaion  of  bishop  Benno,  and 
■u  thereby  induced  to  write  a  eulogy  of  him  (Wri 
Baautit  Fila,  Lips.  1512).  With  Luther,  whose  re- 
fanuloTy  »al  had  already  begun  (o  attract  attention, 
EnwT  remained  on  good  terms  nntit  the  time  of  the 
Ltipii^  diaputalion  (1519).  Luther  called  bim  Enuer 
BiiBn'('wEniser),and  waa  kindly  rec«ved  byEmser 
vlita  b«  had  to  preach  befora  duke  George  at  Urea- 
^.    The  literary  controversy  between  Emscr  nnd 


disputi 


with  tl 


Baben 


in  that  Luther  was  ready  to 
•baadoa  bia  reformatory  viewa.  As  Emser,  who  waa 
dviODded  tnira  a  noble  family,  used  in  (hia  letter  bia 
eratcheon,  the  (bnpirt  of  a  be-guat,  Luther  addteas- 
•dhli  rary  bitter  reply  (a  the  "  Wild-goat  Emser''  (ad 
jtfmnurm  Emtmmitni,  Wittenberg,  \bl9),  and  In  his 
nbininent  wrictnga  generally  called  him  "the  be- 
(Mtof  Laipiic,"  or  "  He-goat  Emier."  In  hia  raply, 
Emier  called  Lather'a  theology  "novel  and  cynic," 
■A  represanted  Luther's  retbrmatoi}'  labors  aa  merely 
■kg  reinlt  of  the  jeolonay  of  tbe  Augustinlan  monka 
•^ilnit  tha  Dominicans.  Emaer  also  attacked  Carl- 
adt.Z.ingle,  Pirkheimer,  and  other  refoimersj  was 
"m  joiunl  by  Eck,  and  thus  helped  lo  kindle  a  yio- 
hd  controrersy  all  throng  Germany.     In  1620  Ln- 
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ther  burned  Emaer's  uritings  along  with  the  papal 
bull  and  the  decretals.     As  Emaer'a  works  were  al' 

soon  ceased,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
thev  are  of  little  aignlflcance.  Aa  duka  George  for- 
bade Luthar'a  translation  of  the  Bible,  Emser,  in  1537, 
published  another  German  tisnalation  made  from  Ihe 
Vulgate.  Emser  branded  Luther's  version  as  a  horri- 
ble corruption ;  but  at  prasent  even  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers  of  Germany  acknowledge  that  Emser'a 
version  la  of  no  value,  and,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Luther.  Emser  died  Nov. 
«,  1627,  where  and  bow  is  not  known.  The  titles  of 
the  numerous  works  of  Emser  may  hci  found  in  Wal. 
dau,  AWAriabm  DOR  £'nier's/,(Arnund^'D(n;^  (Ana. 
pach,  178.H).  See  Neudocker,  in  Heraog,  RfaLEniyld. 
iii,  782  j  Hoafbr,  A'ouc.  Bi-g.  (imir.  xvi,  17.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Bn-  (Heb. i^-,  ys,  constr.  of'i'^;,  a /mmtDtn),  a 
prefix  to  many  names  of  places  in  Heb.  (e.  g,  En-gedi, 
En-gamuiin,  En-dor,  En-liadiluh.  En-hannr,  En-barod, 
En-niisbpab,  En-eglaini,  En^hemesh,  En-rogel,  En* 
tannlm  [Neh.il,  13J,  En-tappuab);  uU  so  called  from 
a  living  spring  in  tbe  vicinity  j  and  correnponding  to 
tbe  Arabic  prefix  Jin-  (Robinson,  Btaarcfta.  iii.  226). 
in  wblcb  language,  as  also  in  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopic, 
it  baa  the  same  aigniflcatinn  ;  in  two  instances  (Josh. 
xxi,  16;  Nam.  :t»iv,  11)  it  standsalone  as  the  name 
of  a  place  (q.  d. "  the  spring") ;  also  in  the  dual,  Enam 
(q.  v.),  and  plural  Anim  (q.  v.),  the  latter  likewise  la 
the  Aramaic  form  Euan  (q.  v.).     See  Am. 

Zinaim.    See  Enam. 

E'nam  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha-Eytum',  D3^9n, 
doubtloas  a  contraction  for  B^l^JH,  Ihr  two  friagi; 
Sept.  'Hvni'fi  V.  r.  'Hvad'/i  and  Maiavi.  Vulg.  fnain). 
a  city  in  the  lowlands  of  Judah,  mentioned  between 
Tappuah  and  Jarmuth  (Josli.  xv,  84).  From  its  men- 
tion with  towns  (.larmuth  and  Eabtaol  for  instnnce) 
which  are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  thia  ia 
very  probably  the  place  in  the  "entrance"  of  which 
(perhaps  at  a  fork  of  tbe  road)  Tamar  aat  lo  Intercept 
her  hther-in-law  on  hia  way  to  Timnath  (Gen.xxxviii, 
14),  (D7J^5  n^9-  pt'tkaeh  Eyna'jfim,  1.  e.  doorvag  of 
Enam,  or  the  doubti  tpriag;  Sept.  ni  wiXai  Aivav, 
Vulg.  bivitBa  itintrit,  A.  V.  "an  open  place;"  comp. 
Reland,  PalatI,  p.  761).  Eusebiua  and  Jerome  (Oi»- 
nuut.  t.v.'Hvaiii,  EnsinO  fUIc  that  it  was  "still  a 
village  Bnhtaim  (Bf^tvfi)  near  the  terebinth ;"  meau' 
ing  prob;tblv  "Abraham's  oak."  22  miles  S.  of  JeruBu. 
lem  (lb.  f.  V.  'Anew.  Arboch).  near  Heiiron  (Robinson, 
Rti.  ii,  OB).  Schwan  in  like  manner  Identifies  Enam 
with  "the  village  Brli-Ani,  dutant  2^  English  miles 
from  Saslir"  (I'ntal.  p.  102);  meaning  apparently 
Btit-Anar.  which  ia  laid  down  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map 
at  that  dbtance  S.W.  of  Blr  ea-Zafaraneh,  in  the  re- 
gion N.E.  of  Hebron.  But  this  site  ia  appropriated  to 
Betb-anoth  (q,  v.),  with  which  the  similarity  of  namea 
has  doubtless  caused  these  authors  to  confuse  Enam. 
Tbe  place  in  question  lay  in  the  group  of  cities  situated 
N.W.  of  Hebron,  on  tlie  border  of  tbe  tribe  of  Dan 
(Keil,  Comnieml.  on  Joih.  in  loc.).  It  is  perhaps  tha 
present  Deir  tt-Bufm.  with  n  well  adjoining,  laid  down 
by  Van  de  Volde  (Map)  a  litUa  beyond  Deir  Dubban, 
N.  of  Eleutheropolia. 

B'naii  (Heb.  Ajnnn'.  ^I'T,  lorn  at  a  fuuntom, q. 
d./onlaittU!  Sept.  AiViiv),  tha  father  of  Ahira.  which 
laUer  was  phylarch  of  tbe  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the  Ex- 
ode  (Num.  i,  1 5 1  il,29;  vii,78,88i  x,  27).  B.C.ante 
1657.    See  also  Hazar-Enah. 

I'lblM  CEmmfJui-.  Vulgate  £Sa#ii),  give 
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sons  of  Moani'' 
,rried  a  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile,  in 
Eliasiiib  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra 

(JTiRuVia).    (1.)  When  beatben  templw 
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WOTB  converted  to  Christian  me,  they  wero  purifled  by 
■  Bolema  dedicntlun,  oiled  Encmia,  md  bj-  tbe  Bign 
of  the  tcoti ;  thcv  bIso  Teceived  new  and  appropriiite 
nameeCKiddle.^fiJif.vi,  2).  (2.)  At  >  later  period  cn- 
cania  denoUd  feativda  kept  in  metnory  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  churches.  In  the  chnrch  of  Jerusalem,  bnilt  by 
Con!>t»ntine  to  the  honor  of  our  SaYiour.  it  was  cnitcm- 
ary  to  observe  aa  annirersary  featlval  which  ia»ted 
eight  days,  during  which  divine  service  vas  perfonn- 
sd.  Tbe  practice  was  coon  adopted  b;  other  chnrches. ' 
In  England  the  first  Saxon  bisbope  allowed  tlie  people 
liberty  on  the  annual  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  their 
churches,  to  build  themselves  booths  round  the  church, 
and  to  entertain  tliemselvee  with  eating  and  drinking. 
In  German  such  a  feast  is  called  Kirdiirtiir,  church- 
consecration,  whence  tbe  English  name  Camtcu- 
WAKE.  The  ccremoniea  and  lolemnitiea  instituted  at 
Oxford  in  honor  of  foundera  and  benefaclon  of  cot- 
leges  arc  calbd  enosnia. — Bingfaam,  0>^.  Eccki.  bk. 
XX,  ch.  viii.  §  I.     Sec  Dedication. 

Encamp  (p'n,clianult',todeciint,e.g.  of  the  day, 
Jodg.  Kit,  9,  i.  e.  evening;  hence  to  "(dtch"  a  lent, 
Gen.  ixvi,  17,  especially  to  "aanp"  down  at  night,  ai 
often  rendered),  amimg  the  Hebrew?,  primarily  do- 
noted  the  resting  of  an  army  or  company  of  travelers 
at  night  (Exod.  xiii,  aOj  Num.  i,  60;  oomp.  Eiod. 
xvi,  13;  Gen.  xxiii,  !1),  and  hence  tbe  derivative 
noun  (ri)*!!!^!  nvtcAane^',  eamp,  once  rlin'O,  macka- 
notA',  2  Kings  vi,  S)  is  applied  to  the  army  or  caravan 
when  on  its  march  (Exod.  xlv,  IS;  Josh,  x,  5;  xi,4j 
Gen.  xjixil,  7,  8).  See  Hahanaim.  Sometimes  the 
verb  refers  to  tbe  casual  iTrangemPnt  of  a  siege  (Psa. 
xxix,8)  or  campaign  (1  Sam.  iv,  I),  and  occasionally 
'  Lo  tbe  signilication  of  a  permanent  abode 
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tained  ttio  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments 
were  conseqaently  dovotd  of  at!  the  appliances  of  more 
iystematic  warfare.     See  War. 

1.  Tbe  description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  on 
their  inarch  from  Egypt  (Num.  li,  lii),  supplies  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  on  the  subject :  whnt- 
ever  else  may  be  gleaned  b  ttom  scattered  bints.  Tbe 
tabernacle,  corresponding  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  in 
ordinary  encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centre;  and 
around  and  facing  It  (Num.  li,  I),  arransed  In  four 
grand  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  pnlntscftbe 
compass  (but  not  necessarily  in  the  strict  (juadrangu- 
lar  form  usually  represented,  since  modem  Arab  cara- 
vans are  ranged  at  night  in  a  nearly  circular  manner). 
lay  the  bast  of  Israel,  according  to  their  standards 
(Num.  i,  S2;  il,  3).  On  the  east  the  post  of  honor  iras 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judoh,  and  round  ita  standard 
rallied  the  trilios  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon,  descendants 
of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On  the  south  lay  Reuben  and 
Simeon,  the  representatives  of  Leah,  and  the  children 
of  Gad,  the  son  of  her  handmaid.  Kachers  descend- 
ants were  encamped  on  the  western  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  chief  place  lieing  assiKned  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh.  and 
Benjamin,  allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v,  14,  and  Psa. 
Ixxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  (be  Irilies  of  Dan  and 
Napthali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  nf  Ash- 
er.  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  enciimped 
around  their  stunilard?,  each  according  to  tho  ensign 
of  tbe  house  of  his  fatherr.  In  tho  centre,  round  the 
tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard  but  tbe  cloudy  or 
fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it.  noro  the  tents  of  the 
priests  and  Levilcs.  The  former,  with  Mosos  and 
Aaron  at  their  bead,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern 
side.  On  the  couth  wero  the  Kohathites.  who  had 
charge  of  the  ark,  tiie  table  of  shew  bread,  tbe  altars 
and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  1  he  Gershonites  were 
on  the  west,  and  when  on  the  march  carried  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  lighter  fumitnre;  while  the  tlerarites, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  north,  had  charge  of  ita 
beavisr  appurtenances,     Tbe  order  at  encampment 
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was  preserved  on  the  march  (Num.  il,  17).  Ilie  signal 
for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trum- 
peU  (Num.  X,  5).  The  details  of  this  account  supfdy 
Prof.  BiDnt  with  some  striking  illustritions  of  tbe  un- 
designed coincidences  of  the  books  of  Alosea  il'ndn. 
Coincid.  p.  75-86). 

In  this  description  of  (be  order  of  the  encampment 
no  mention  is  made  of  swUnels,  who,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates  (Exod.  ixiii,  S4^ 
27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  tbe  camp.  This  was  evi- 
dently the  case  in  the  camp  of  the  Lovitos  (comp.  1 
Chron.  ix,  18,  S4  ;  2  Chron.  ixxl,  8). 

Tho  sanitary  regulationB  of  tbe  csmp  of  the  Israel- 
ites wero  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving 
the  health  of  the  vast  multitude,  and  the  purity  of  tbe 
camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (Num.  v,  3 ;  Dent, 
xxiii,  «).  With  thU  object  the  dead  were  buried 
without  the  camp  (Lev.  x,  4,  6)j  lepers  wero  excluded 
till  their  leprosy  departed  tran  them  (Lev.  siii,  46; 

with  loathsome  diseases  (Lev.  xir,  B).  All  who  were 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were 
slain  in  battle  or  not,  wero  kept  without  the  carop  for 
seven  days  (Nam.  xxxl.lSI).  Captives  taken  in  war 
wero  compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  onUide  (Nnm. 
xxxi,  19 ;  Josh,  vi,  23}.  The  ashes  from  tbe  sacrifices 
wen  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  an  appointed 
place,  whither  all  unclesnness  was  removed  (Dent, 
xxiii,  10,  IS),  and  w hero  the  entrails,  tkins,  horns,  etc., 
and  all  that  was  not  offered  in  sacrifice,  were  burnt 
(Uv.lv,11.12;  vi,lli  viii,  17). 

The  execution  of  criminals  took  phce  without  tbe 
camp  (Lev.  xkIv,  14 ;  Kuni.  xv,  85,  36 1  JoEh.  vii,  S4), 
as  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bullock  for  tbe  dd- 
oirering  (I.cv.  iv,  12).  These  circumstances  combined 
explain  Heb.  xiii,  13,  and  John  xix.  17, 20. 

2.  The  encampment  of  tbe  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  Tbe  tem- 
ple, so  late  as  the  time  of  Heiekiib,  was  still  "the 
camp  of  Jehovah"  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  g;  comp.  Psalro 
Ixxviii,  iS) ;  and  the  mullitudca  who  flocked  to  David 
wero  "  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God"  (I  Chnm. 
xii,  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  select- 
ed for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  wero  on  a  bill 
or  mountain  aide,  or  in  an  Inaccessible  pass  (Judg.  vii, 
18),  go,  In  Judg.  K,  17.  tbe  Ammonites  encamped  in 
Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched  in  Miipeh.  The  very 
names  aro  significant.  The  camps  of  Saul  and  tbe 
Philistines  wero  slUntately  in  Gibeah,  the  "height" 
of  Benjamin,  ard  the  pas's  of  Uichmash  (I  Sam.  xiii, 
2,  8, 16,  23).  When  Goliath  defied  tbe  host  of  Israel, 
the  contending  aimies  were  sncsmped  on  hills  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii,  3) ;  and  in 
tba  Gital  bottle  of  Gilboa  Saul's  position  on  the  moun- 
tain waa  stormed  by  the  Fbillstines  who  had  pitched 
ill  Shunem  (I  Sam.  xxviiJ,  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  Jczreel.  The  carolessness  of  the  Midianites 
in  encamping  In  tbe  plain  exposed  them  to  the  night 
surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  (heir  consequent 
discomfiture  (Judg.  vi,  33;  vii,  8,  12).  But  another 
important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a  position  for  a 
camp  was  the  proiunqulty  of  water;  benefit  is  found 
that  in  most  instances  camps  wero  piiched  near  ■ 
spring  orwell  (Judtc- vii,  8;  1  Hacc.ix,83).  The  Is- 
raelites at  Mount  (lilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in 
Je^reel  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1).  wbile  tbe  Pbilistines  encamp- 
ed atAphek,  the  name  of  which  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  stream  of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  brorite  place  of  encampment  (I  Sam.  iv,  l ; 
1  Kings  XX,  26 ;  2  Kings  xiii.  17).  In  his  pursuit  of 
the  Amalekites  David  halted  hia  men  by  the  brook 
Besor.  and  Uiere  left  a  detachment  with  tbe  camp  fur- 
niture (1  Sam.  X.1X.9).  One  of  Joshua's  decisive  en. 
gagemente  with  the  nations  of  Canaan  waa  fought  at 
the  waters  of  Merom,  whero  he  surprised  the  oonfedei^ 
ale  camp  (Joab.  xl,  5,  7 ;  comp.  Jndg.  v,  W,  21).    Gide- 
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on,  More  ittacking  the  BUdunitM,  encamptd  bwide 
Iba  "cU  of  H>n>d  (Jad:;.  vii,  1),  and  it  wu  to  drair 
«Ki  (nm  the  well  at  Betblebem  tbit  David'i  three 
miglitr  men  cut  their  iraf  through  the  boat  of  the 

PbiluiiDea  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  IC). 

Tli«  amp  wu  surrounded  bj  the  n^isa,  nagalah' 
(1  Sun.  ivii,  20),  or  iwa,  magaT  (1  sim.  xiiyi,  6,  7), 
■hkh  »omo,  and  Thanim  amaiiK  them,  explain  aa  an 
ciflhwork  thrown  up  round  the  encampment,  others  aa 
tbc  binier  formed  by  the  baggage-wagona.  The  etf- 
Dulagroribe  word  painta  [>terelv  to  the  circnlar  shape 
of  tb«  Incloaure  formed  by  the  tents  of  the  aoldiers 
plchnl  around  their  chief,  whose  apear  marked  his 
i»tiiig-pt*ce  <1  Sam.  iivi,  5,  7;  see  Tbomson,  iMnd 
aid  Bock,  ii,  SO  aq.),  and  it  might  with  proprlet;  be 
aird  in  either  of  the  aliove  senses,  according  ss  the 
amp  was  filed  or  tsmpocaTy.  We  know  that,  in  the 
cue  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  possible,  Bur- 
nnndsd  the  place  attacked  (]  Mace,  xiii,  43),  and  drew 
ibeUitalineof  circomTaJlation  (pT^.dajiat', '^  Kings 
UT,!),  which  was  marked  by  ■  breaatvrork  of  earth 
(rApS,  Kt^Bak',  laa.  IxU,  10;  nbVb,  mMaX',  Ezek. 
xii,!7[!!3i  eomp.  Job  xix,  12),  for  the  double  pur. 
pose  of  prerentlng  the  escape  of  the  ^lesieged  and  of 
protRting  the  besiegers  from  their  Bullies.  But  there 
■as  not  so  much  need  of  a  formal  intrenchmenC,  as 
bat  rtw  instancea  occur  In  which  engagements  were 
fccght  in  the  camps  Ihemselvrs,  and  these  only  whpn 
the  attack  waa  made  at  nl^ht.  Gideon's  expedition 
ijBiut  the  Hidianltea  took  place  In  the  early  morning  ' 
(Jadg.  lii,  ID),  the  time  selected  liy  Saul  For  his  attack 
■pOB  Xahash  {I  Sam.  si,  11),  and  bv  Divid  f<ir  siir- 
jiriuBg  Uie  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx,  17 ;  camp.  Jndg.  | 
ii,33).  To  guard  against  these  night  attick%  send-  i 
aeb  (B'-i'S-r,  ikomerm')  were  poeled  (J  udg,  tIi,  SO ; 
1  Mace,  xii,  ST)  round  the  camp,  and  the  neglect  of  I 
Ihb  pRcautinn  by  Zcbah  and  Zalmunna  proiiably  led  , 
to  their  cipture  by  Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
thcirinny(Judg.  Tii,19).  | 

The  railey  which  sepirated  the  hostile  camps  was  i 
gennllv  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (nib,m«feA',  j 
"tb.baliIe.field,"lSam.iv,2;  iiv,lS;  SSam.  xvili, 
Q,  ifBD  whicli  the  contest  waa  decided,  and  hence  the  I 
rsUtfg  of  Palestine  have  plujed  so  conspicuous  a  part  ' 
ia  itshistofy  (Josh,  viii,  IB;  Judg.  vi,B3;  S  Sam.  v,  | 
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ss ;  viii,  IS,  etc).    Wbea  the  fighdng  men  went  fbrth 

to  the  place  of  marsbaling  (>^3^7p,  maarakiji',  1  Sam. 
xvii,  SO),  ■  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp 
■Dd  baggage  (1  Saui.  xvii,  2S ;  xxx,  S4).  The  beaata 
of  burden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pega  (2 
Kings  vii,  10;  Zecb.xiv.Is). 

The  hSrt'C,  mackanek',  or  movable  encampment,  is 
distinguished  from  the  Sifa,  matiUab',  or  3''X3,  netftb' 
(S  Ssm.  xxiil,  14  ;  t  Chi^n.  si,  16),  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  standing  camp,  like  those  which  Jehosba- 
phat  eaCsbliahed  througbaut  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  i), 
or  an  advanced  post  in  an  eiiemy*s  country' (I  Sam.  xiU, 
17;  S  Sam,  viii,  G),  from  which  skirmiahing  partiea 
made  Lliulr  predatoiy  excursions  and  ravaged  the  ctopa. 
Itwaaiu  tesiatingoneofthese  t  '      ~' 
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Chaltr,  etc.,  from  the  Lat,  caiira).  Ha- 
baneh-Djn  (Judg.  xiii,  S6)  was  ao  called  from  the  en- 
campment of  the  Ddnitos  mentioned  in  Judg.  xviii,  IS. 
The  more  important  camps  at  Gilgal  (Joeta.  v,  10 ;  Ix, 
6)  and  Sbilob  (Josh,  xvlii,  9 ;  Judg.  xxi,  IS,  19)  left  no 
such  impress;  the  military  traditions  of  these  places 
were  eclipsed  by  the  greater  aplendor  of  the  religious 
associations  which  anrroonded  them.  (See  Ker  Poi^ 
ter,  TravtUmPerna,  ii,  147  sq.,  SOD  sq. ;  Rhodes,  Tint- 
I  ft  and  Eacamptneat  ef  A  mitt  tn  iMcifnt  imi  moierit 
fitaet,  Lond.  IS&B.) 

Among  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  "the  field  encamp- 
ment waa  either  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  with  a 
principal  enlnnce  in  one  of  tlie  fecea,  and  near  the 
centre  was  the  general's  lent  and  those  of  the  princi- 
pal officers.  The  general's  tent  waa  sometimea  eui- 
rounded  by  a  double  rampart  or  fosse  inclosing  two 
distinct  areas,  the  outer  one  containing  three  tents, 
probably  of  the  next  in  enmmand.  or  of  the  ofRceraon 
the  staff;  and  the  guards  slept  or  watched  in  the  open 
air.  Other  tents  were  pitched  outside  these  inclosures; 
and  near  the  external  circuit  a  space  was  set  apart  for 
feeding  horses  and  L>eiist5  of  burden,  and  another  for 
ranging  the  cbariots  and  baggage.  It  waa  near  the 
general's  tent,  and  witbin  the  same  area,  that  the  ol- 
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tari  of  the  gods,  or  vhaUvet  Telsted  to  tellgloas  mat' 
Un,  ths  sUndards,  ind  the  militiiry  cbett,  trtn  kept ; 
and  the  sacretl  emblems  were  depoailed  beneath  ■  can- 
opy' within  an  iDcloeura  simlUr  to  tbat  or  the  general's 
lent"  (Wilkinion,  i,  4U»,  abridKin.}. 

Enchantment  standi  In  the  Antta.Ven.  us  Ibe 
represenliitive  of  several  Hel>.  woida;  usually  some 
rorm  of  dni,  nwrkailf  (i  Kings  ivil,  17;  xxl.  6;  2 
Chron.  Kxxi'ii,C;  Lev.  xis,  26;  Deut.  xviii,  10 ;  Mum. 
xxiii,  93;  xxiv,  1),  liierally  to  ahupa-  a  spell,  hence 
to  practia  diitnation  in  genonl;  Cinb,  locAaaC  (Ec- 
cles.  X,  ll).of  CDgnale  form  and  algnilicjition,  eapecial- 
ly  iacuii((i(>i?ii ;  ;i'lb,  ^.  literally  to  nu^  up,  hence  to 
Dse  magic  aria  (Exod.  vii,  11,  22;  viil,  7,  18);  TJS, 
anon',  lilBrally  to  coeer  with  a  cloud,  hence  to  practico 
sorcery  (J™-  txvii,  B) ;  and  ISn,  dabar',  to  bimt,  i.  e. 
with  a  spell,  to  cjlomi  {Isa,  il'vii,  9, 12),  The  follow- 
In.;  are  the  specific  forms  which  the  black  art  assumed 
«mon|{  tlie  Hebrews.    See  also  Audlet;  Divinatiom. 

1.  C-zA,  liUm,  or  B'anV,  Itlialim',  Eiod.  vii,  11, 
SS;  vili,  7;  Sept.  ^ppasJal  (Groliua  compares  the 
word  with  the  Greek  Airai) ;  secret  arts,  fivm  U^ib,  to 
eovtr;  tlHHigh  others  incorrectly  connect  It  with  -)n?; 
afi-onr.  or  the  glittering  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though 
it  implied  a  sort  of  dazzling  cheiroDomy  wbith  dc- 
ceivea  spectators.      Sevenl  rcnions  render  the  word 

a  more  genera]  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  varions 
means  (some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  qnasi-scientiflo 
chancier)  by  Khicb  the  Egj'ptian  duafmimm  imposed 
00  the  credulity  of  PhamDli.     See  Maoician. 

2.  O^C^^S,  iluAapAim'.-  Sept.  0apfiariiai,  ^ppata 
(i  Kinns  ii,32;  Hie.  v,li;  Nih.  iii,4);  Vnlg.rmc- 
fidOytat^Jiaai  "  malefic*  an«s,""pnestigi»,"  "nmt- 
lered  i>pclli-."  Hence  it  ia  sometimes  Tendered  by 
ItraoiSai,  incaiUiUiDiu,  as  in  Isa.  xlvii,  0, 12.  The  be- 
lief in  the  power  of  certain  formuln  wai  unirersal 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  camimx  to  evoke 
the  tntelarj-  gods  out  uf  a  city  (Hacrab.  ^iteniai.  iii, 
9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (/d.),  others  to  raise 
the  dead  (Malmon.  Dt  fM.  xi,  15;  Scnec.  <Edlp.  M7). 
or  bind  the  gods  (Sia/iol  ftiv)  snd  men  (jEech.  Far. 
B31).  and  even  influence  the  heavenly  liodiea  (Ovid. 
Ufl.vll.im  tq.i  xii,263;  "Te  quoque  Luna  tnho," 
Virg.  £d.  viii ;  ^n.  iv,  489  ■  Hor.  Kpod.  v.  «>.  They 
were  a  recognised  part  of  ancient  medicine, 
among  the  Jews,  who  rejiarded  certain  seatenci 
the  law  as  efficacioua  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used 
them  as  one  of  the  Ave  chief  resonrcea  of  pharmacy 
(rind./^'A.  iii.  8,  9;  Soph.  Jj.  582),  especially  in  ob- 
fitetrics  (Plat.  Thatt.  p.  115)  and  mental  diseases  (Ga- 
len, De  S'mitiil.  tursdd,  i,  8).  Homer  mentions  them 
as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  (Od.  xiic,  466),  and 
Cato  even  gives  a  charm  lo  cure  a  diajointed  limb  {D« 
Re  Ibul.  IGO;  cump.  Plin.  H.  N.  xiviil,!).  The  be- 
lief in  charma  is  still  all  but  universal  in  uncivilized 
nations;  see  Imk'i  ifedertt  JigiffH.  i,  ■'<00,  SOB,  etc. ;  ii, 
]77,clc.;  Bcfckman'a  I'ojnijwd)  flnmeo.cb.ii;  Morol- 
Icrs  Oturo  (in  Tinkerton's  I'ojajf,,  xvi,  p.  Ml,  27S); 
Hue's  aino,  1, 233 ;  ii,32S;  Taylor's  A'nr  Zaifaikf,  and 
l.ivingslono's  A/rra,  passim,  etc.;  and  hundreds  of 
eueh  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  officao'ioas 
Jmong  the  Imeducated.     See  iNCAMTATIDN. 

3.  C^an^,  IrdaMm'  (Eccl.  x,  11),  Sept.  <(^9itpieii6t, 
ii  especially  used  of  (he  channlngofserpents,  Jer.  viii, 
17(cntQp.l',a.lviii.5;  Ecclus.  xil,18;  Eccl.  x, II;  Lu- 

a]uire11clta"cuntandorDmpitnranguiB," 


and  "V 
Mrtam. 
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des  (Oe  Idnl.  xi,  2)  expressly 

ntcaninglcs»  words,  by  which  ho  imposes  on  the  folly 
of  the  credulons.  They  say,  fer  instance,  that  if  one 
niter  the  words  bcfoio  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will  do 
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harm"  (Carptov,  Armat.  u  GodKynmn,  iv,  11).  An 
account  of  the  Mani,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  is  given 
by  Augustine  (ad  Gai.  ix,  £8),  and  of  the  Psylli  by  A|>- 
nobius  (fid  Nat.  ii,  32);  and  they  are  alluded  to  by  a 
boat  ofotherauthoritiea(Plinv,  vii,  3i  zxviti,G;  M\i- 
n,H.A.\,61:  Virg.^n.  vii,7WI;  SU.  Ital.  vili,  496. 
They  were  called  'Q^oii-mm}.  The  secret  is  Rill 
understood  in  the  Eut  (Lane,  ii,  106).     See  ChaBM. 

4.  The  word  D^ni,  iwnlafMni' ,  is  uted  of  the  en- 
chantments sought  l<y  Balaam  (Kum.  xxiv,  I).  It 
properly  aliode*  to  ophionuncy,  but  in  this  place  has  ■ 
gtmeml  meaning  uf  endeavoring  to  gain  omens  (Sept. 
(I'c  owaiTiiaii'  rule  olwvoi^y.     See  SooTHaATER. 

ft.  -lan,  eke'ter,  is  used  for  magic  (laa.  xlvii.  •>.  12). 
It  means  generally  the  process  of  acquiring  power  over 
some  distant  object  or  penon;  but  thb  word  seem* 
also  to  hare  been  sometimes  used  expressly  of  aerpeot 
charmers,  for  R.  Sol.  JatchI,  on  DeuL  xvii,  ll.definea 
the  ^3n  "l^m  to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpenta 
and  scorpions  into  one  place."     See  Magic. 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  impostnre  was  strict- 
ly forbidden  In  ScHptare  (L«v.  lix,  26;  I*a.  xlvii,  9, 
etc.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is  almost  Impofd- 
Ue  (2  Kiniis  ivii,  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxxUi,  S),  and  we  find 
it  still  flourishing  at  the  Cbrlstiin  «ra  (Acu  xiii,  6, 8 ; 
viii,  9,  11,  ymiTiia;   Gal.  v,  20;  Rev.  ix,  21),     Sea 

WlTtllCBAFT. 

The  chief  "  sacramenta  dcmoniaca"  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  ci'cle,  drsgon't  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  "insane 
roots,"  like  the  henbane,  etc.  The  fancy  of  poeta,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lista  of 
them  (Ovid  and  Hor.  I.  c. ;  Shakspeare's  Mofhrlk,  Art 
Iv.  1;  Kirke  White's  GondeSnei  Southey'a  0<r«  "/ 
Kekana,  cant,  iv,  etc,).     6ec  SohCkbx, 

Bncinaa.     See  Ekzisaj. 

BnOOlplum.     See  RBtiqUABV. 

EncratiteB  (Ejrpnnic.  'liyicporirni,  Conrtudrfi*). 
a  name  given  liy  several  Church  fathers  (Ireneus, 
Eusebius,  K [li I  ban iuB,  Jerome,  Augustine,  TbeodorrI) 
to  a  particular  Gnostic  sect,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  modem  Church  historians  (Neander, 
Ilaae),  either  derignales  collectively  several  Gnoftic 
secta,  or,  in  genenX  the  tendency  of  Gnostic  asceticism 
in  the  ancient  Church.  The  Encratites  condemned 
marriage,  forkade  the  eiting  of  flesh  or  drinking  of 
ivine,  and  used  even  at  tlie  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  water  Instead  of  wine,  on  which  account  tbcy 
Iters  called  i^poirn()oor(irHi,  aqaarii.  They  werv. 
In  general,  repreeentatives  of  the  Gnostic  asceticina 
based  upon  the  principle  of  Dualinn,  in  opposition  to 
the  asceticism  of  the  Ebionites,  Montanista,  and  otb- 
era  which  kept  within  the  llmila  of  the  ChuKh.  The 
Church  fathers  who  remrded  the  Encratites  ac  one 
sect  of  Gnostics,  called  Talicn  (q.  v.)  ita  founder ;  but 
it  is  cerUin  that  there  were  Encratites  before  Tatiao, 
and  that  subsequently  there  were  Encratites  who  in 
Borne  points  difl'ered  from  Tatian,  Imminent  meD 
among  the  Encratites  were,  Lcsidrs  Titian,  Satuml- 
nus,  Harcinn,  Julianus,  Casaianus,  and  Scvenis,  who  ii 
called  the  founder  of  a  particular  sect,  the  Kei'eriana, 
and  made  himself  known  as  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
apostle  Paul  nnd  uf  the  Pauline  epstles.  In  the  I2tli 
century  tbe  name  of  the  EniTatites  was  used.  to):ether 
with  the  names  of  several  other  ancient  heresies,  to 
designate  and  condemn  llie  Bouomiles.  Sec  Eusebius, 
Bitt.  Ecd.  iv,  29[  Mosheim,  Ch.  Ultl.  (N.  Y.  B  vol..)  i, 
149,282;  Mosheim,  Connint.  1,182;  ilase,  CA. //M, 
p.  64,  83;  Lea,  Saanhlal  Ctlibaeg,  p.  42;  Lardner, 
IFor^  (10  vols.  8vo),  ii,  148  sq. ;  SchafT,  Ck.  Hut.  i, 
245;  Heraog,  ReaLEmyil.  iv,  67;  Wclser  u.  Wella, 
Kirrh.-Lfx.  iii,  ft7B.     See  SlCCOFHom ;  Taiiak. 

Bncycllca,  Encyclical  Letters  (from  tbe  Or. 
iyn'ickioc.  letters  which  have  to  go  the  munda  of  a 
certain  number  of  men — lilrra  ewydica,  lilmr  circit- 
larei),  in  the  andent  Cborch,  letters  aent  bj  bishopi  tf 
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ill  tbc  ebnntwa  of  ■  putlcaUr  circuit.  At  pnwnt 
tha  Duns  la  exclualvcly  and  fiir  letCen  addreiaed  by 
tbc  Pope  to  all  tbv  lJi>hop9  of  tl>e  Raman  Catholic 
wwld.  In  tbe  eDcyclicili  the  I'upa  iayn  down  his 
riewi  of  the  gensml  want*  of  the  (Jhorch,  or  of  Bome 

daagenws  moveminta  vrithiu  Ibe  Church,  as  well  ai 
annul  dangers  threatAning  tbe  Chorcli  from  abroad. 
He  arBes  tbe  bishopa  to  be  watchful,  and  poiiits  to  tbe 
fiiiftt  antidotes  lar  exiatinK  erilr.     Among  modern 

iMKllijPopBriuiIX.  in  Doc.,  1861,  against  modem 

driliiition WeWer  und  Welta,  Kvrdtat-Ltxiktm,  vi, 

HO.     See  LniR^E  E!JCici.ic& 

Encyclopedia  of  Tbeology,  >  branch  of  tbeo- 
kigial  wlence  of  compoiatively  recent  origin.  Ita 
aioitsre  to  fumish  (l)a  sketch  of  the  different  bnnch- 
csuftheolo):)- In  their  o^inic  oonnectioo  and  relations 
lith  each  other;  showing  the  fitness  ol  the  various 
linncliea  to  theological  science  as  s  whole,  and  the 
rclwif?  importaxKe  of  these  branches;  and  (2)  a  plan 
cf  lti«1o.nc>l  atody,  showing  tbe  order  in  which  the 
Isfia  should  be  tjlun  up,  and  Indicating  the  b«et 
OMthoda  of  study  and  necessary  bonks  and  hsips  of 
all  kinds.  This  second  branch,  including  the  practical 
■ppliutisn  of  encyclopedia,  la  generally  called  Jleth- 
oduIoKT,  and  the  whole  science  taken  together  ia  called 
by  the  double  name  t'urychp/dia  and  Mtthodoing]/. 
or  these,  EnrrciopiKlia  is  the  objective  aide,  the  oat- 
Uasof  tbe  science  itielf ;  Helhodology  is  the  subjective 
ule,  hiving  reference  to  the  work  of  tbe  student  of  the 

I,  Bulorj  of  ill-  &imce.  — In  form,  this  branch 
rf  sdcDce  is  modem.  When  theology  as  a  sd- 
•Dca  was  in  its  infancy,  theological  encyclopedia  as 
■dace  was  imposalblo.  Bat  at  an  early  period 
kelps  hit  atodenta  wera  prepared.  Snch  were  the 
Irtitise  by  ChryMstom.  IM  Sacerdotio.  the  De  <>fficiu 
■MifromiHOf  Aml:rosiu»,/)e  doOrinadrittiana  of  An- 
ipittine,  snd  ■  work  of  the  same  kind  as  the  latter,  De 
(kinpbu  joMoniw,  attributed  to  Boethius  (t  62b).  lint 
pobably  written  alter  hia  time.  Casaiodorus  (t  662) 
■nte  Dt  In^tmtivtit  D'-aaarvm  Liltrarua,  an  introduc- 
drato  theproHtablfl  study  of  Scripture,  for  (he  use  of 
mnks.  la  Che  Tth  century  bidur  of  Seville  wrote  a 
Urger  work,  a  kind  at  generul  sncyclopedia,  wherein 
be  ibo  treats  of  theology,  OrigiMm  livt  Ktynabigianm 
Ur.  jz^bnt  it  Is  more  in  the  shape  of  pastoral  Cheoio- 
gy.aiisths/>e  titibyHtuHKrfariniruBi  of  Kabanus  Hau- 
nt in  the  !tth  century.  The  latter  contains,  however 
(TDl.iii),  a  sketch  of  the  differenl  branches  of  informs- 
lion  nscessary  to  a  minister.  The  iMioscaJtoa  (emiUio 
ilUjiniCra)Df  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (t  1I4I)  comes  osarer 
Id  tbe  chanctLT  of  a  theological  encyclopedia — its  IsC, 
a,  and  3d  books  treating  an  the  preparatory  studiea, 
nd  the  others,  Itb  to  6th,  on  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
tin  and  the  atody  of  the  fsthera  (Liebner, //u^  «.  &'(. 
ViHar,  p.  96).  Id  the  13th  ccntur)-, Vincent  of  Beau- 
nis  (f  12ei>,  in  his  Spteubaa  dodrmalt.  gave  a  scien- 
litc  eipaajtiDn  of  several  asbjecta,  including  theology. 
Afttr  theM  we  find  the  writings  of  Nicolas  of  Cl^ 
Baiigea(Oe  snul's  Aeolo^ico,  d'Achery,  i,  47S),and  Jean 
CbirUerGersnn  (i^  iW'urwtftoiw  liMi'i^,Bnd^iwta. 
I>  ivi  ai  itmbulei  CDUegS  fi'avarrv  Paritienti*,  jmd  tl 
fKiSltr  ibAn  Jfbral  kofiu  Ihalogiit  OKitVor). 

But  tbe  real  origin  of  iheoiogical  encyclopedia  la  to 
be  fcaad  in  the  tiois  when  the  KeforTnation,  in  the 
IGtb  centnrv,  breaking  throngh  the  ivonds  of  scholas- 
tic divinity,  hrought  in  a  new  era  for  acience,  pirticu- 
hriv  (or  theology.  KrasmBs  lirsl  led  the  way  in  the 
■n  direction  by  bis  Anf*)  >.  meliodut  con^iaidio  prr- 
tmadi  ad  rrroM  tkrologtam  (1&19-1S22),  giving  to 
Ibeological  stndiea  a  solid  philosophical  foundation, 
PnDoliiig  tbe  stndy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  requiring 
hn  the  theologian  a  knowledge  of  natural  sciences. 
is  Iha  L^ieram  Ourdt  we  first  find  Helsncthon  giv. 
ica  in  bla  Bitmi 
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ratio  dticriuJIr  Throligia  (0pp.,  Bas.  1541,  Ht,  !87> 
This  wus  followed  by  a  work  of  his  pu|dl,  Theobald 
Thamei,  AMurtatio  ad  ihrobigia  ttudium  in  aradtnia 
Mariurgfoii,  1543.  After  these  He  find  tbe  OniHodt 
iludia  Ihrul.  reefs  iacAuanJo,  1577,  and  R'gulr  tludio- 
nun  >eu  i/s  n;.'iuii«  dactadi  in  pnrcipaU  urfitus  ncU 
-/aCIJps.li65),lioth  by  Paviil  CbytrSqs;  tbe 
n  dt  Uuologia  ttuJio  nxte  aiutUamdo  (Naremb. 
1565),  by  Mieronymus  Weller,  the  pupii  and  friend  of 
Lather;  the  systematic  MetioJui  tludii  litohgiri pdi- 
Uru  pralectiimibui  in  aciuUmia  Jnamn  a.  161T  tipctUa 
(IG20, 16S3, 1G64),  by  John  Gerhard ;  as  also  Iha  works 
of  Jacob  Aodree,  De  Slud.  Sacr.  IMl.  (Lips.  ISST); 
Nicholas  Selnecker  {.Votofi>  de  Stud.  Tke-logia  (Lips, 
1679);  and  Abr.  Calov  (/»j-^  aJ  rAwJwTicin).  First 
in  the  list  of  encyclopedic  works  of  the  lirfarmed 
Church  stands  Bullinger's  Ratio  UmSi  Ihealasiri,  and 
the  latter  part  of  Conrad  Gesaner's  Pinultrlaniin  ant- 
Benalium  tiitr  vilimut.  But  more  important  than  ei- 
ther of  those  IS  the  work  of  Andreas  Gerlinnl  of  Ypern 
(Hyperius).  proreescr  at  Marburg  (f  10(M),  Theology. 
sea  dt  tatiMe  iludii  AfiogUi  (iJBsel,  1672,  168!),  in 
which  we  Hnd  a  first  attempt  to  arrange  the  matter 
of  the  Encycluprdia,  dividing  it  into  dilferent  depart- 
me^t^  e:<egetical,  dogmatical,  hbtorical,  and  practical, 
though  the  exact  limits  of  each  were  not  yet  well  de- 
fined. The  writers  on  dogmatics  often  prefixed  an  en- 
cyclopedic esssy  to  tlieir  works,  as  did  J.  H,  Aisted 
in  bis  Mtlhodut  sncrosaMte  Throt^gia  (Hanov.  1623), 
which  conUins  two  prefatory  books  on  the  atady  of 
theolo,2>'.  From  the  school  of  Saumnr  came  Steph. 
Gaussin's  Ditierlalioita  de  itudii  Iheolc^  ra(io««,etc 
(1S78,  6th  ed.,  by  Rambach,  Hul.  1736).  Calixtus  (f 
1CJ6)  wrote  a  cojuous  App-jratai  Throl  gktit  (Helmtt., 
edited  by  his  son,  1661):  and  f>pener  (f  1705)  gave 
acnte  advice  and  discriminations  in  several  of  hia  writ- 
ings. 

The  term  encyclopedia.  In  its  present  mooning,  m 
find  for  the  firiC  time  in  the  title  of  a  work  by  tlie  R». 
formed  theologian  S.Hursinna,/Vinue  lines  Khcvclo- 
rsDix  ^nKa^JOOKM  (Bal.  &tagd.  1764 ;  id  ed.  1794). 
But  this,  like  all  the  works  heretofore  mentioned,  has 
now  only  a  historical  Interest  Herder's  Brirfe  0.  d. 
Studiam  d.  Thtotogie  (1785,  4  vols.)  is,  on  the  other 
band,  even  now  of  value  in  this  field.  A  newerain  Ibe 
history  of  theological  encyclopedia  was  inaugurated  by 
Schleiermacher  in  his  IMriltUimg  d.  lArohffiKlieH  Slu. 
divnt  I.  UrAB/r  rin'ritendtr  I  nrtjufl^m (Berlin,  ISll); 
but  the  full  eJTect  of  tbe  iKnk  was  not  felt  until  its  !d 
edition  sppcsrod  in  1H80,  although  Bertboldt  (Thevt. 
WiMtnuckafltkundr,  Erbingen,  11^21 ,  2  vols.),  Francke 
{Tieat.  Earydipirdir,  1BI9),  and  Dam  {Kncgelcpadit 
und Mrihidologif,  Vi'eia,  18i^)hadl>een  stimnlalsdand 
guided  by  Schleiermacher' >  remarkable  sketch.  The 
powerful  grasp  of  the  whole  science,  and  the  lumi- 
nous sUtemenC  of  tbe  relations  of  all  the  psrta,  given 
by  Schleiermscher,  give  hia  DarUtllioig  Che  foremost 
place  in  this  branch  of  science.  (There  la  an  English 
translation  by  Farrar,  not  very  well  done,  under  tbe 
title  Bri-f  OuUine  of  Ut  Studg  "f  Tlfologg,  Edinb. 
1860, 12nio).  Ita  practical  fault  lies  in  the  divieion* 
made  of  the  whole  ecienca  (roe  below).  [C  was  fol- 
luwnl  liv  Hagenbacii's  AWycJojHn/w  u.  UtIhiidiAigie 
d.  Tirol!  W^aeiudtaftei  (Leips.  18.13,  8vo),  a  work  of 
great  pructicai  value,  which  has  maintained  its  prjii- 

eiiition.  l.eips.  1^64.  Sva).  The  Jiacyclopadk  d.  litot. 
WimeMdiafttn  of  K.  Rosenkrani  (Halle,  IB45)  is  thor- 
oughly sperulative  and  Hegelian,  Harless's  Kney- 
H^iddie  u.  Methodologie  (KOmb.  IWi')  is  a  Lutheran 
work,  and  is  really  valuable  for  its  historical  sketch  of 
the  development  of  theology-  and  for  ita  eopioua  liter- 
ature. The  Anlrilimg  i.  Slvdiim  d.  chiittt.  TktiAigit 
of  LobegoCC  Lange  (Jena,  1B41)  advocates  Biblical  ra- 
tlonalism.  Pelt's  TlieoiiHiudie  Eneytlopadie  (Hamb. 
1S43,  8va)  followa  Scbteiermacher's  method  closely, 
'  scholarly  work,  calaful  In  slate- 
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mflDt,  bmul  in  range,  and  accurate  in  lltcntnn.  Hol- 
Und  has  produced  a  valuable  compendium  in  ClarisM, 
Enq/dopaaiia  Theoiogica  Epbomi  (2d  edit,  Lngd.  BaC. 
1835,  Hvd).  wbicb  has  a  copiona  literature,  eapednlly 
full  in  reference  to  English  hooka,  a  malCer  Id  which 
the  German  nriters  on  the  inbject  are  all  aignally  de- 


n  CathcUc  booka  in  thla  field  are  to 
aaevinuF,  B^Hatheca  seitda  de  nilioiu 
n  (Colon.  IGQT);  Elliea  du  Pin,  Mflhodt  pour 
HiiditT  la  Iheolagie  (1716),  tnnalated  into  several  IbD' 
ipugca.  In  tlie  18th  century,  I>eniiu  (1758),  Gcrbert 
(1764),  Braun  (1777),  DraDdnteier  (1783),  and  apedal- 
ly  ObcrthUr,  labored  in  thia  field.  The  influence  of 
the  later  PcnteaUnt  irrilera  is  manifeat  in  auch  worka 
Bi  Uray.  Kune  KM.  tn  dot  Stud.  d.  TheologU  (TUhing. 
1819);  Klee,  EnCj/Uapadit  (Haina,  1832);  Stsudcn- 
maiar,  Enry-lopadit  drr  iAkI.  Wuxntclta/Un  all  .Sji^nn 
IJ. yrnvnrnffR  TheoUg.e  (Uentz,  18S4-1S40);  GenRler, 
D.  Ideate  d.  Wiatniduift.  o.  d.  Eniydopada  d.  Thdjogie 
(Bamii.  1834);  Bucbner,  E«r.  u.  Method.  (Sulzb.  18S7); 
A.  von  Sie^sr,  Se  natura  ^dfi  ft  mcChodo  thfologia  ad 
eedtria  calholica  T/teolagot  (Monatit.  1689). 

No  iKok  proporly  to  be  called  Encsdopidin  of  T\e- 
olofff  haa  appeared  In  English,  and  no  Inook  ia  more 
needed,  as  the  Engliab  tlieolotncal  literature  ia  almoet 
vholly  not;iectcd  by  the  Germani.  (We  aro  glad  to 
■ee,  aa  thie  article  nofa  to  press,  1868,  an  Ewyclopidia 
and  Methodolngg  announced  aa  in  preparation  by  Dr. 

in  Engliab  booka  of  pastoral  theology  on  the  beat  meth- 
oda  □(  study,  and  some  special  treatiaea  nbich  deaervi: 
notice.  Among  them  are  Uodwell,  Adnict  on  Tito- 
logical  Bluditt  (Lond.  1G9]);  Bennet,  Dirrclimi  for 
Sludging  (Lend.  17?7,  Sd  edit.  8vo);  Cotton  Mather, 
MamiducUo  in  Sftmiltriim  (Boaton,  1736,  ISmo ;  re- 
pnbliahcd,  with  additions,  a  Matber'a  Student  and 
Preachrr,  by  Rvland  (I.ond.  1781);  Maaon,  StadtiU 
and  Au*or(Lond.  1755);  Marsh,  C«(rae  r/Z^ecftirta  on 
Divimlg  (Cambridge,  1809,  8vo),  which  girea  good 
practi<»l  hint.-,  and  also  attcmpti  an  encyclnpiedic 
outline;  Dodilridgo,  f^ctiret  (Worka,  Lond.'iBSO,  316 
sq.);  Bicki^letb,  CArHfion  Sludatl  (Lopd.  4lli  edit. 
1814),  ronlaina  much  Information  and  good  advice, 
but  is  tleatitute  of  acIeDtiHc  form  or  spirit.  There  are 
'  many  compemls,  such  as  Preston's  Titoiegicai  Man- 
ual (1850),  Smith's  Compendium  (1886),  etc.,  which  are 
auperficial  sketches  of  tbeotugt-,  deaigned  to  aid  stn- 
dcnts  in  cramming  rather  than  in  tborougli  work. 
Many  giiod  hints  are  given  in  booka  of  pastoral  the- 
ologj-,  for  which  sec  Phacticai.  TheOLOOY.  There 
Is  a  good  list  of  booka  in  Lowndea'a  Brilith  Ijhrarian, 
p.8I3sq. 

II.  Method  rf  Theohytcal  E»cs<ioptdia  and  MtOiad- 
alogf. — I.  Some  writers  hold  that  enoyclopMlia  should 
lie  treated  entirely  apart  ttota  methodology ;  so  Kien- 
ten,  Emyclopfdit  (Slraab.  1842),  conlincii  the  former  to 
the  eiposition  of  the  relation  of  the  several  branch- 
ea  of  thcolng/  to  the  scionce  as  a  whole;  making 
methodology  a  aeparnle  work,  aiming,  not  to  set  forth 
the  ecicnce  at  at), but  to  show  how  it  should  l>e  atudied. 
Tbla  view  is  correct,  if  enn-clopedia  be  taken  in  Its 
broadest  sense,  a>  nut  merely  an  introdnctorj-  science, 
taking  the  beginner  liy  the  hand  at  the  portala  of  the- 
olt^-,  and  showing  bim  the  way  to  enter,  and  the  plan 
of  the  edIAcc,  but  atan  u  fbmiing  the  evnduiion  of  the 
course  of  study,  in  which  all  the  branches  are  exhiliit- 
'  ed  in  their  natural  relations  to  the  central  trunk.  But 
'  in  view  of  practical  nsc,  moat  of  (he  recent  writers 
blend  methodology  with  encyclopedia  in  one  connect- 
ed whole. 

2.  We  give  here  the  methods  of  the  chief  writers  on 
the  subject.  (1.)  Schleiennacher  (^  31}  divides  theol- 
ogy as  science  into  three  branches.  Phlloaophical,  Mis- 


torioal,  anil  Practical.    Phi 

ojop/./roi  theologi-inolodes, 

1.  Apologetics;  2.  Polemic 

clades,  1-  Exegeticf,  or  t 

e  knowledge  of  primitive  1 
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Christianity;  !.  Church  histoi?,  or  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  eatthly  caner  of  Chria^nlty;  3.  tbe  knowledge  <^ 
the  present  condition  of  Christianity  (a)  as  tn  doctrine 
(Uotnnatic  tbeoloiiy),  (b)  as  (n  social  condition  and 
extension  (Ecclesiaatical  eUtlsIics).  Practiail  theol* 
ogy  includes,  1.  Church  aen-ice  {Liturgy.  Wonbip, 
Homiletlea,  Pastoral  care) ;  1.  Church  gnremment. 
(2.)  Hagenbach  adopts  the  old  and  useful  division  of 
theology  into  fuur  parts,  Exegetical,  Historical,  Sv*- 
lamatic,  and  Practical.  Eitgttiail  theology  include* 
a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  booka,  aa  the  priman  Fonrcv 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  record  of  the  'original 
beta  of  CbrisUanlly.  This  knowledge  presnmn  ■ 
knowledge  of  tho  languages  of  tbe  sacred  books,  and 
requires  also  an  apparatus  (1)  of  criticism  ;  (3)  oT  hu- 
toty.vii.arcboeology,  geography, etc.;  (8)  of  interpre- 
Ution  (Hermeneutica).  Hiilorieal  theoln^  includei 
Bible-hiatory  of  Old  and  Kew  Teat.,  Biblical  theologj, 
Church  hlitori-,  Doctrine  history,  Patristics,  Symbol. 
icB,  Archselogy,  Statistics.  Syalrmntic  theoln^  in- 
cludes Dogmatics,  Apologetics,  Polemics,  and  Ethics. 
Praetxad  theologj-  embraces  Catechcllcs,  Wonhip, 
Homiletics,  PastnnI  care,  Chorcb  govemment.—Pelt 
(rives  a  vciy  complete  outline  (founded  on  Schleier- 
macher's)  in  hia  Exq/dapadie  (1843.  8vo).  which  he 
modiHes  rainevbat  In  bia  article  Throlngit,  in  Henog's 
RtaS-EnegUoplidie,  XT,  748  (compare  also  bis  article  in 
atudien  u.  Krititn,  184B,  p.  27)._Godet  (SaUWm  73*. 
olagiqM,  Paris,  186S,  nrt.  i)  divldea  theology  into,  1. 
Speculative,  or  the  knowledge  of  salvation;  !.  Prac- 
tical, or  the  art  of  saving  men.  ITnder  the  tint  be 
classes  Exegetical,  Systematic,  and  Historical  theolo- 
gy; under  the  second.  Ecclesiastical  economy,  Mi»- 
sions,  Apologetics  (compare  a  criticism  on  this  outline 
by  Pronler,  in  the  aame  jonrnal,  May,  1863,  p.  T6  aq,). 
Thomas  (^Ballel.  Thtol.  Sept.  1865)  proposes  to  anangu 
as  follows :  1.  Apologellcs  (historical  and  philosofdiic. 
al)  ;  !.  Historical  theology  (Biblical  acieocea.  Church 
history,  Sta^tica) ;  S.  Systematic  theolog}-  (Dogmat- 
ics, PulemlcB,  Speculativi  theologj-) ;  4.  I-ractical  the- 
ology (tbe  Individual,  the  family,  the  nation,  civiliza- 
tion, the  Church,  (n)  as  to  its  bape,  (6)  as  to  its  organ- 
laation,  (c)  as  tn  its  active  working.— Dr.  W.  F.  War- 
ren, of  the  Boston  Tlioological  Seminary,  girea  a  philn. 
Bopfaical  but  Inminous  outline  In  Jahrbvcher  f.  Deultck: 
Thniw!U,lS67,  p.  818.  aa  followa:  1.  The  Church,  in  its 
origin  in  time  (Iliator^-  oftiie  sacred  writings;  Bibli- 
cal doctrines:  MosalcJewish,  and  NewTeft. ;  BlbK- 
cal  Church  history;  auxiliary  sciences;  philology, 
archamlog}-,  gcogiaphy,  chronology,  elc.).  2.  The 
Chnrcb  in  Its  development  tn  time  (Literature,  His- 
tory ofdoctrincs,  .'System  of  Chrlatian  doctrines.  Church 
history-,  Church  eccmomj-,  anxUiaiy  sciences,  with  Po. 
lemica  as  a  concluding  discipline).  B.  The  Church  in 
its  conaunimatlon  (the  scientiflc  expotition  of  what 
the  Word  of  God  telle  us  concerning  the  ftilnro  devel- 
opment and  Dnal  consummation  of  the  Church).  In  a 
note  to  Dr.  Warren'a  article  (p.  821),  Dr.Wagcnmann 
gives  another  outline,  to  which  we  refer  (be  reader- 

Lilemlim. — Besides  tbe  authon  already  cited,  a«e 
Thnluck'a  Leclurti  on  Encyeleptdifl,  translated  in  tho 
EibUalieca  Sacra,  vol.  i ;  hibliral  Rrpotilory,  edited  by 
Dr.  Bohinson,  i,  013;  iv,  127  ;  Zyro,  in  Sluditn  u.Krit- 
iten,  1887,  p.  689  M].  :  Shedd,  Etnigt,  Essay  i,  on  Miik- 
od  and  hfiutnce  of  Thtologiral  Studiei;  Vincent,  Du 
FroteHiaUiimf  m  Franet.  i,8H  sq.  (Paria,  1800,  ISmo) ; 
Credner,  Prrface  lo  KiOo'i  C^lopadio. 

Buoyclopedia.  FREKrii,  and  the  Enctcix>pb- 
DisTS.  The  />  dionnnitt  Eneyrloprdi'pie  waa  a  pnbli- 
cation  of  the  18th  century,  which  exertfd  a  great  inSn- 
ence  not  merely  on  geueral  science  and  literature,  bnt 
also  on  (heolopv-  and  religion.  Its  fliU  title  ia  £n<!f. 
clnpidie  ou  Dirtionware  natoimi  dtt  Sctmca,  dei  Arit, 
tt  d/i  Mrtieri,  par  une  looHU  de  grnt  de  Letim ;  not  tut 
ordrfttputlU  par  DiDXJtor;  ttqaantalaparlUHallA- 
TiwWjwpar  D'Alpmbbrt  (Par.  and  Amst.  1761-80,  B5 
vols.  foi.).    Thla  great  work  waa  prqfected  liy  Diderot 
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(^*.),mDdc«TTM  thnrngh,  In  themidit  of  difficam«t,| 
ebirif  tn-  hb  iDdamiULIa  induitry  ind  perMreranre.  I 
Tb«n>mearD'AleTnbert(q.T0addedlu9tretatb*ipuh-' 
lidtioti ;  ADd  thtftc  two  caIIhI  Fd  their  aid  itl  tbe  Kept!- , 
ol  and  rrahthinking  Ulent  of  France.  A  great  aim  of 
tlae  EiKTClopeditU  wu  to  eatalilish  vbat  they  cilled 
ptSntopb^  iBitml  of  religkm  ;  and  the  higher  intellect 
«f  Fnata  Meaied  to  became  tboroDgbly  imbued  with 
lira  vitm.  kkUI,  monl,  and  poUtlul.  The  Etieydo- 
ftJit  wu  ■  product  of  Ihe  Mine  caiuee  which  gener- 
■trd  Ills  ftcTnlulioD,  but  the  pablicitlon  ItMlf  dau1>t- 
kea  firstly  hutcucd  thfl  catutrophe,  Tt  wa§  only 
mt  lUgf  io  Ihe  di^velopm^nt  oftbat  onesided  realism 
■kich  commeaceil  wilh  Locke  ;  expanded  into  the  d»- 
n  nt  England;  and,  cnnaing  over  to  Fra.nce,  foand 
a  powerful  adToeate  in  Coodillac.  The  prugrees  of 
lhi>  dcTelopment  waa  veiy  n{Hd.  Among  Ihe  £Dcy- 
dupediita  a  ainglc  lUetiaw  produced  atartling  cbiDge*. 
Dijmil,  tho  editor  and  leading  philosophical  spirit  of 

U  became  a  detit,  U*tly  an  atbelM.  In  the  flrst 
Wa^T  he  only  Irannlatcd  English  works,  and  even 
midnnDed  some  of  the  English  deiAts.  His  views 
vm  gradually  to  bivo  alt«rod,  prol  alily  under  the 
iD9a(iica  of  Voitiire's  writing*  and  of  tbe  infidel 
links  smnggled  into  France,  and  lie  thenceforlh  a>- 
MOtfd  a  tone  bolder  and  marked  l^  positive  disbelief. 
Dulcnt'a  atheism  Is  a  still  &rthsr  development  of  bis 
sslialieC  It  is  expressed  in  few  of  his  wiitiags,  and 
prcwits  DO  an)^]«ct  of  interest  to  na,  save  that  it  seeks 
u  iiTalidata  the  arguments  for  the  being  of  God 
dnwn  ttoia  final  causes"  (Farrar.  Crilirat  Hillary  of 
Frx  Ti-mgil.  p.  179).  D'Alembert,  the  scientific  edi- 
lor  of  the  £iirfclopfdia,  was  tho  author  of  tbe  cels- 
linted  Ditrtmrt  Prrliitinaire  da  Editeart,  which  was 
ianed  ia  aeparaCe  form,  and  became  a  text-book  of 
ialdelily  not  only  in  France,  bnt  also  In  England. 
D'Alenbert'B  reputation  in  the  department  of  science 
Ml  veiT  gnat  over  the  entire  continent  of  Europe, 
sad  be  gave  to  tbe  Eiuydopedia  it*  bigb  scientific 
(kancter  and  value.  (See  Alembert,  »'.)  There 
iia  bf»o  mnrh  discusMon  ai  to  whether  the  EHegcla- 
fJia  proper  n-ally  was  istaed  in  the  interests  of  alhe- 
i>Bi,  Many  of  the  aiticlea  are  entirely  Christian  In 
ilitir  ton;  and  iptriL  Others  are  as  decidedly  atbels- 
tic.  ■bile  the  Ditcoari  Prikminairt  can  baldly  be  call- 
ti  duabtfal  as  to  its  character  and  aims.  The  true 
tiew  H«ni>  tn  lie  that  the  Encyclopedists  endeavored 
dandeithiFly  to  accomplish  what  tnore  honest  infidels 
ksd  long  atiempted  openly.  They  endeavored  to  un- 
demiiiM  both  religion  and  the  slate,  while  seeming  to 
I*lnf4vorof  them.     Voll^ie  doubtless 
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"There  Is,  In  fact, 

's  this  book.     Both 
liter  is  at  rest,  it  is 


voted  to  the  boldest  materialism. 

nothing  but  muttsr  and  motion,  sa 
are  inseparably  connected,  l.  in 
only  becanaa  hindered  in  motion,  f 
not  a  dead  mass"  (Sehwegler,  Hilaryof  Pkilotophg). 
The  fint  part  of  Ibis  work  nnderlakes  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  mind ;  the  second  part  is  directed 
against  rallgion.  This  Sgittm  ofNatart  was  the  bold- 
est achievement  of  infidelity,  a  work  which  even  Yot- 
talre  pronounced  "illc^cal  in  its  deductions,  absurd 
in  its  physics,  and  abominable  in  Its  morality."  To 
those  already  named  we  may  add  Ronssoau,  whose  Po. 
tiiiadEuayi  became  tbe  text-book  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. He  did  for  the  state  what  the  others  hod  done 
for  tho  Chnrch.  Snch,  then,  were  the  views  of  those 
who  projected  and  carrlod  forward  tbe  Eneydcptdia. 
IfinthojOKycfcrKdiatlBelfwe  find  those  views  cover, 
ed  up,  or  at  leut  ofl)»t  by  thoroughly  Christian  ones, 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  they  were  concealed 
and  balanced  by  contrary  opinions  only  to  make  tbe 
Encyclopedia  acceptable  to  Iha  unthinking  masses  of 
tbe  French  nation.  Tho  fiict,  as  some  hold,  that  the 
French  nation  was  ripening  for  a  revolution  lioth  in 
Chnrch  and  Stata,  and  would  have  rushed  Into  such  a 
catastrophe  at  all  hazards,  proves  nothing  respecting 
tbe  motives  of  tba  encyclopedists ;  and  Ibe  terrible 
quickening  which  their  great  popular  work  gave  to  in- 
fidelity is  perhaps  the  best  lest  by  which  lo  Indgs  the 


which  fu 


ishedtl: 
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EMrftiopnSa.  although  be  wrote  little  ft 
Xwi  than  any  other  man  he  was  the  educator  of  the 
EacyrlopediiU.  His  principles  are  too  well  known  tc 
ariditatnnent.  Helvetlusderlved  bis  philosophy  from 
Li*k*.  "  He  was  the  moralut  of  the  sensational  phi. 
k«t>^y.  one  who  applied  tbe  pbilotopby  of  Condiltai 
Uimnlii.  His  philoaophy  ia  expressed  in  two  works: 
>)»  Dae  on  the  spirit,  the  other  on  man ;  Ihe  former  i 
tkniMkal  view  of  human  nature,  the  latter  a  prac- 
tnliiew  of  aducation  and  society.  His  primary  po- 
•ilm  is,  that  man  owes  all  his  luperlori^  over  ani- 
Biii  to  the  mpertor  organiialion  of  his  body.  Pleas- 
»«  ii  the  only  good,  and  self-interest  tbe  true  ground 
tfsunla.aad  theframe-workofindivldiuil  and  politi- 1 
oI  right"  (Fairar.  lliMry  «/ Frrr  Thoughl.  p.  180). ! 
^vxL  <mifl  the  authors  of  the  Si/tttne  de  la  Nahtn^  a  i 
nrk  issoad  l<y  tbe  encvdopedltts.  It  baa  been  at- 1 
tribned  to  haron  d'Holbach,  his  tutor  Lagrange,  Di-] 
Imx,  Grinm,  Helvetins.  and  Bobinet.  It  was  doubt- 
lwa)giai«Drk,  and  expressed  the  views  of  all  these 
•",«»  waa  a  compromiso  creed  to  which  they  could 
d  ntwribe.  for  they  held  widely  different  opinions  in 
*W  rapecti^  Tlie  great  object  of  the  Syittiii  "ffia- 
krt  waa  lo  banish  God  fhim  the  univeree.    It  is  ds- 


I  author 


the  ETtejchpedia  itself,  and  lis 
spirit  can  perhaps  bo  best  read  from  the  Diicotm 
Prilirmaairt.  D'Alembert  was  its  author,  although 
he  probably  secured  both  the  approval  and  assistance 
of  Diderot  In  its  form  and  contents.  The  object  of 
this  DiicoarM  is  to  set  forth  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing tbe  Eneychpedin.  and  Ibis  is  notbing  more  than 
the  sensationalism  of  Locke.  D'Alembert  declares 
that  "all  our  abetiact  knowledge  may  be  reduced 
to  what  we  receive  through  our  senses."  Showing 
that  this  may  be  the  case,  he  thence  argues  that  it  ia 
BO.  Sensatkinc  are  tbe  only  things  about  which  he 
cannot  raise  a  doubt.  With  regard  to  ethics,  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  underlying  principle.  Our  ideas  of  good 
and  evil  "arise  from  tbe  oppression  wbicb,  by  nature, 
Ihe  stronger  pnctices  upon  the  weaker,  and  the  latter 
boars  the  more  reluctantly  the  more  violent  it  is,  bs- 
canse  be  (eels  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
submit  to  it;  tlie  evUa  which  befall  us  through  the 
vices  of  our  (ellow-men  load  lo  the  indirect  knowledge 
of  antagonistic  virtues."  These  are  the  grounds  npon 
which  his  philosophy  is  based.  And  yet  this  Ouctmrt 
made  infidelity  more  popular  to  the  unthinking  masnea 
than  the  writings  of  Locke,  Condlllac,  Helvetius,  De  la 
Uettrie,  or  Kolbach  had  done. 

3ucb  is  tbe  sensualistic  materialism  containod  in 
the  Ditamn  PrUi'm'natrf,  conlaining  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple that  we  feel  a  sense  of  oppression  only  becanse 
we  can  see  no  rrtaoa  why  we  should  submit  to  it.  And 
yet,  by  the  side  of  this,  in  the  same  Diicoun,  we  And 
the  following  statement:  "Nothing,  therefore, is  mora 
necessary  than  a  revealed  religion,  whicb  instructs  ni 
conceniing  so  many  things.  Designed  for  tbe  com- 
pletion of  our  natural  knowledge,  it  ^bows  na  a  por- 
tion of  what  was  concealed  from  us ;  I  iil  confines  it- 
self to  that  which  it  most  needful,  while  all  the  rest 
remains  forever  hidden.  A  few  pcdnts  of  faith,  and  a 
small  number  of  practical  pmcepta,  is  all  to  which  the 
revealed  religion  refers ;  yet,  thanks  to  tho  light  which 
'  '        :orid,  since  then  the  people 

.  concerning  a  great  number 
of  interesting  questions  than  the  philosophers  of  anv 
school  ever  were."     In  this  way  infidelity  *i 


n  into  the 
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rays  held  subordinate,  a  snmetblng  to  accomplish 
cud  which  science  and  philosophy  could  not  quite 
ich.  This  being  Once  admitted,  it  was  not  difflcuU 
persuade  the  Prancb  people  that,  when  philosophy 
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Boald  accmnpllah  all  that  ii  necouiij-,  rcll^n  might 
be  set  uide. 

In  the  body  of  the  Enei/cloprdia  itself,  many  of  Ihi 
articles  upon  leliipons  BUbJects  are  apparently  in  full 
sympathy  with  catholicity,  and  even  orthodoxy,  hot 
Instance,  the  article  "Trinitu"  defends  the  orthodox 
donma  from  attack*  of  Socinlans,  Jew",  and  infidels 
of  all  kindi.  In  the  article  "Dieu"  the  arguments 
for  the  exittence  of  God  are  ably  sammed  up,  and  ob- 
jections are  refuted.  Quotations  are  made  from  Chris- 
tian authorities,  and  the  writer  of  the  article  ss 
have  been  in  full  sympatiiy  with  the  Chrtstiii 
of  tho  subject.  The  oxi-tincc  of  angels  and  devils  is 
recognised.  The  article  "  Chriitiinisnie"  pronounces 
Christianity  the  only  trne  revealed  religion,  and  the 
Old  and  Sew  Teslanienls  are  recognised  as  divine. 
It  declam  that  llie  severest  criticism  has  not  been 
able  Ui  invilldate  their  antbentlclty.  Rcaean  and  phi- 
tosophy  must  accord  to  Ibem  the  hanor  of  setting  forth 
facts  lieyond  tbeii  reach.  Tho  hand  of  God  is  seen  in 
the  stylo  of  the  sacred  writings.  Articles  on  Prates' 
tantism  condemn  aeverely  every  innovation  in  doc- 
trine, every  departure  fVom  the  established  creeds  of 
the  various  denominations.  Tho  errors  of  the  Romish 
Chnrch  are  pointed  out  and  severely  castigsted.  It 
Is  not  necFSsary  to  suppose  these  articles  written  in  ■ 
spirit  of  hypocrisy.  Their  aulhon  doubtless  held  the 
views  expressed.  The  Gict  that  they  did  does 
validate  the  opinion  that  the  Jincgcloptdia  was 
ly  issned  in  the  interests  of  atheism.  Its  i 
could  well  aflbrd  to  give  Christian  men  a  voice  within 
its  pages,  when  there  was  ro  much  to 
they  might  aay.  it  was  not  that  Chrii 
advocates  in  tho  EncfdopaBu,  but  that  it  was'  Hllowed 
only  a  feeble  defence,  and  was  often  defended  on  prii 
elples  which  directly  tended  to  Its  overthrow.  Il 
very  defenders,  in  many  cases,  were  its  wont  enemiei 
and  only  erected  fortilicatious  on  the  side  of  religion 
to  show  how  easily  they  conld  be  carried  by  infidelity. 
The  defence  l>  msde  cfaiefiy  to  rest  on  eudnmonisni. 
Christianity  should  be  upheld  becanse  it  brings  us 
more  good  than  any  other  system  of  religion.  What- 
ever system  is  most  advsntogeoua  for  man  in  bis 
worldly  relations  is  the  sj'Atem  to  which  he  should  ad- 
here. Whenever  men  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
Christianity  fails  to  do  this,  then  it  must  lie  set  aside. 
For  example,  in  the  article  "  ChrittUnisme,"  Christ  Is 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  other  lawgivers,  his  only 
superiority  lieing  that,  while  they  kept  the  useful  In 
view,  be  aimed  at  the  true  as  well  as  the  useful. 
"  Though  he  set  forth,  aa  its  first  object,  the  happiness 
of  another  lif^  ha  also  meant  it  to  make  ns  happy  in 
this  world."  In  other  places  morelit\'  is  preferred  to 
r^iith,  "  l)ecause  he  who  does  good  and  makes  himself 
useful  to  the  world  Is  in  a  l>etter  condition  through 
morality  without  &ith  than  through  faith  without  mo- 
rality." Theism  is  better  than  alheitm,  because  it  is 
more  advantageous  for  nations  to  admit  the  existence 
of  God  than  to  reject  It. 

The  work  began  to  appear  in  ITGl,  and  was  con- 
cluded in  1765,  in  IT  vols,  fol.,  besides  11  vols,  of  piates 
A  supplement,  in  B  vols.,  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
177G-1777,  and  a  Tail'  malstiqut  «  rouMUtse  dii 
malirrrg,  in  i  vols.,  at  P.irln,  In  1780.     The  publica- 

ment,  and  the  last  volumes  wen  distributed  private- 
ly, though  the  king  himself  was  one  of  Che  purchssers. 
Diderot  himself  said  of  the  Eacftclopvlia  thet  he  had 
had  ^'neither  time  nor  means  of  being  particular  in 
the  choice  of  his  contributorr,  amone  whom  some 
were  excellent,  but  most  of  the  rest  wm  very  in- 
ferior; moreover  tho  contributor!',  being  badly  paid, 
worked  carelessly ;  in  short,  it  was  a  patch-work  com- 
posed of  very  ill-sorted  materials,  some  masterpieces 
liy  the  side  of  school-l«y«'  performances;  and  there 
was  also  conrfderable  ncRlect  in  the  amingement  of 
the  articles,  and  espedallj  Id  the  leferences."     In 
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spite  of  all  its  defects,  the  Eaeyieptdia  was  the  pride 
of  France,  and  is  in  many  r»pects  a  verv  able  produo 
tion.  See  La  Porte,  EijirU  dt  F Enijciopedia  CPMis, 
1768);  Voltaire,  QuiUimu  tmr  Cfitcfclcpidie  (Paris, 
!770)i  Van  Mildert,  Soyts  Leelart.  i,  378;  Kurti, 
dunk  Hiiioiy,  ii,  I3fi;  Farrar,  HUl.  o/Frtt  Tlun^ 
p.  166-178  i  Tennemann,  J/omo/  Bin.  PkiUa^,  p 
878 ;  Schwegler,  Hit.  PkUoKfAs,  transUted  by  Seely  p, 
p.  206;  Chambers,  A'lvyciiparJia;  Hen<ig,Ae((/-£iwv- 
Uop.  iv,  1 1  Uorell,  Hitl.  PhU.  p.  111.     (H,G.) 

Bnd  of  the  ^Vorld.    See  Eschitoloot. 

BndeaTor,  Clulatian.    See  p.  ]<H3  of  this  voL 

En'-dor  {Heb.Ayn-j:AJr',Til  ;s,/oaiitamo/Dor, 
I  r.  n/thc  ogi,  I  Sam.  xxviii,  7,  Sept.  'E>^i^  v,  r. 
'Aivttip;  but  defectively  1^  ^9  in  Josh,  xvit,  II, 
Sept.  dwp  V.  I.  'Eviiip ;  and  1(tt~,?  in  Va.  Ixxxiii, 
10  [11],  Sept.  'Arv&vp;  Josephns  'Evtupoy,  Ant.  vi, 
14,3),  a  pUce  which,  with  its  "  daughter-towns"  (r'l:^), 
was  in  (lie  territory  of  Issacbar,  and  yet  poeaeaaed  by 
Manasseh  (J.«h.  xvii,  11).  This  was  the  caM  with 
Gv^  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly  in 
Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  district 
of  their  own,  cailcd  "tiie  three,  or  the  triple  f-'rpkrtli' 
The  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  the  Ga- 
il a  Isle  period.  Rndor  was  Ling 
neid  in  memory  uy  the  Jewish  people  as  foiiiiccirI 
with  the  great  victory  of  Deborah  and  Bank  over  Sis- 
era  and  Jibin.  Taanach,  Hegiddo,  and  the  torrent 
Kishoiiall  witnessed  Ihe  discomfiture  of  the  huge  host, 
but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that  the  tradition  of 
the  death  of  the  two  chiefs  attached  itself  (Psa.lxxxiii, 
9, 10).  Pumibly  it  was  some  recollection  of  ihis,  apme 
fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in  Eiidor,  which  drew 
the  nnhsppy  Saul  thither  (see  Thomson,  Land  iinJ 
Book,  ii,  ISl)  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with 
an  enemy  no  less  hateful  and  no  less  deslniclive  than 
the  HIdianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  7).  Endor  is  not  Bf>ain 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  was  known  to  En- 
sebius  and  Jerome,  who  describe  it  (by  Ihe  same  name, 
'Aivlup  and  'Evf wp, .^'ndur  and  A'mfni)  as  a  large  vil- 
Isge  in  Ihe  plsin  of  Jeireel  or  Ksdraelou,  t  miles  S.  of 
Tabor  (OtKmiiuL  s.  v.  'At,rlup,  .Cndnr],  near  Xain  and 
Scythopolis  (i6,  B,  v. 'Hi.iiip.  Endor).  It  was  reei«- 
nised  during  the  Crusades  (Brocardua,  c.  ri,  p.  1T6; 
Marin.  Sanut  p.  348],  but  was  then  panially  lost  sight 
oftiU  the  17th  century  (Doubdan,  p.  580;  Nau,  p.G3J; 
Uaundrell.  Apr.  19).  On  the  bleak  northern  slope  of 
Jebel  Duhy  (llie  "Little  Hermon''  of  travellers)  the 
name  siill  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now 
deserted  village  (Iturckhardt,  TVur.  p.  342 ;  Robiiiaon, 
Set.  iii,  21B;  Schwarz,  Pnlrtl.  p.  149).  The  rock  of 
the  mountain,  on  the  slope  of  which  Eniir  stands,  b 
hollnweil  into  caves,  one  of  which,  containing  a  litile 
fountain,  the  entrance  narrow,  between  rugged  rocks, 
and  partly  coveted  with  a  flg-tree,  may  well  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  incantation  of  Ihe  witch  (Van  d*  Vel.le, 
Xanalie/,  ii,  38a),  The  distance  from  Ihe  slopes  of 
Gilboa  to  Eniliir  is  7  or  8  mllet^  over  difficult  ground 
(Porter,  llamO.  ii,  358). 

Xt'usU.    See  jEmbas. 

Ba-ag'lal^  [many  £m-fgla'imJi  (Heb.  Efn  ^la'- 
yim,  Q7^|I9  TS,  /xaiMis  ^Z"  too  calrei,  unless  fat 
D-^bSK  ;->-.f..inilain  of  hco  pooU;  Sept. 'E™ynXi.> 
V.  r  EwijaXXiiV),  a  place  named  only  by  Ezckie) 
(ilvii.lO),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea,  but  wheth- 
er near  to  or  br  from  Gngedi,  on  the  west  or  east  side 
of  the  sea,  it  is  Impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  text: 
"  The  fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  En-gedi  even  to 
En-eglalm  i  tiey  shall  bo  a  place  to  spread  forth  nelc." 
In  his  comment  on  the  passage,  Jerome  placea  it  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  influx  of  the 
.lordan.  H.de  Sanlcy  thinks  it  Identkal  with  Ai^ 
Ajloh.  situated  towards  Ihe  northern  pcdnt  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  (ATarraKn,  i 
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.^.   Sm  Bbth-roolab.   ED-egUira  ii  probaUj  bd- 
Eiib:T  luine  fbr  the  Eolaim  (q.  t.)  o(  Iss.  xv,  8. 

ISnamaB'aar  (Eniiiaaapot  ■nd'Evt^uvoiip)  li  tbe 
unn  onder  irhicfa  Shaijia:iebeii  (q.  v.)  ippean  in 
Ibt  book  of  Tobit  (i,  2, 18,  IS,  16).  The  change  ot  the 
nuM  u  ft  coTnipCion,  the  Snt  tyUabU  Shot  heing 
dropped  (compare  the  Bupcluaaor  of  Abydenus,  which 
repnwnta  JVnliopalassar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
■  ■adabnlngrevened.  The  author  of  Tobit  makes 
Eaenenar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into  captivity  (i, 
I>  foUowing  the  a^artmt  narrative  of  Ilia  book  of 
King!  (2  Kinga  zvU,  3-6  ;  xvlii,  9-11).  He  regarda 
Sennacberib  not  only  aa  bit  anccesior,  but  aa  hia  aon 
[i,  15).  bit  which  be  baa  probably  no  anthority  beyond 
his  on  •pecuUliona  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.     See 

Ene'iilua  ('Evqv^  v.  r.  'Eviinac,Vulg.  Emma- 
•iu).  one  ot  the  leaders  of  the  people  trhu  returned 
fnm  captivity  with  ZonbaXitl  (1  Esdr.  v,  8);  corre- 
•pmillng  to  the  Nauaxahi  (q.  v.)  of  Nefaemiah  (vii, 
T). 

Bneigicl,  a  aecl  in  Germany  in  the  IGth  centurv, 
m  called  became  they  held  that  the  Eucharist  waa  the 
arrgf  ot  Jmiif  Christ— not  bin  tMidy,  nor  a  represeDt- 
itBS  ibUBOf.— Buck,  Tkrol.  Dldiaiars,  i,  v. 

Eoergmneiu  (inp^u^voi),  perwna  poiKueJ, 
ud,  in  the  Darrower  and  more  usual  senae,  peraona 
pgneised  by  an  evil  apirit.  In  the  early  Church  such 
panoni  canitttnled  a  diatlnct  claai,  bearing  aome  rrls- 
lion  to  the  catecbomena  and  the  faithfal,  but  diBerinK 
from  tliem  in  thia,  that  they  were  under  the  special 
an  of  exorcitts,  while  they  took  part  in  »omo  of  the 
nligioni  exefciaes  of  both  clasaea.  Catechumens  who 
became  dinordered  in  mind  during  their  term  of  pro- 
tatiDD  wen  not  baptized  until  thoningbljr  recovered, 
fxcep!  in  caaea  of  dcknesi.  Should  any  among  the 
biptiud  bacnme  tboa  aSlicte<l,  (hey  irere  excluded 
fma  the  Chrutian  aaaembly  during  the  wont  atagea 
•f  IlKir  ditcaae,  being  compelled  to  remain  in  tbe  area 
•f  tbe  chnreh.  Fnmi  this  drromstance  they  were 
eill«d);ii;ia^af  MH.opuinf  (ol4r  wralier:  Whenpar- 
lidiy  tHOTcred  they  were  permitted  to  join  in  puljlic 
worship,  but  were  not  pennittod  to  partake  of  the 
Lird'i  Supper  till  they  were  prapptly  restored,  except 
IB  tbe  immediate  proapect  of  death. — Bingbam,  Orig. 
&(£bk.kii,ch.  iv,  Se,8. 

BD&Dtln.  Baktheleht  Prosper,  more  common- 
ly called  father  EnAintin,  one  oflhefonnden  of  Saint 
SioioBi«n  (q.  v.\  was  bom  at  Paria  Feh.fi,17»6,  He 
received  hii  education  at  a  Ivceum,  and  snlaequentlv 
(im)  at  tbe  Polytechnic  School.  After  tbe  fall  of 
Htpjeon  he  engaged  in  commercial  and  indostrial 
pirniUa,  Towirdi  the  close  of  tbe  year  1825  Enfan- 
tia  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Olinde  Rodri- 
pa,  and  through  him  with  Saint  Simon,  who  con- 
verted him  to  his  theories  of  an  industrial  and  relig- 
im  information.  He  aeceplad  from  hb  dying  master 
Oe  niiaiao  to  apTBad  and  develop  hia  doctrines.  The 
■wk  waa  begun  with  the  eatalilishment  of  a  Joamil 
tailed  Lr  Produtlair  (I825-J6.  5  vuls.),  which  closed 
Ui  career  with  tbe  celebrated  epitaph,  The  golden 
•ge.  which  ■  blind  twdition  has  formerly  placed  in  the 
pHt,  it  atill  before  ua.  The  Liberal  party  at  firat  aaw 
ia  this  periodical  the  application  of  its  own  ideas  to  the 
Bsterial  order,  and  supported  it ;  but  the  support  was  i 
Tithdniwii  when  Benjamin  Constant  denounced  It  as 
theecratic.  In  1828  Entantin  had  about  a  dozen  cola, 
tenia,  among  whom  were  Blanqui,  Duvej-rier,  Bnchcz 
(ia  I8i8  president  at  the  Constituent  Assembly),  and 
IVHre.  The  reroluiinn  of  18S0  filled  Enfantin  with 
atkatiaatic  hopes.  He  signed,  on  the  BOtb  of  July,  a 
inclamatioii,  in  which  he  demanded  community  of 
Fodi,  ^ntitioD  ofinberitage,  and  the  emancipation  of 
»»inaB.  He  oi^aniiad  "  centres  of  action"  at  Tnu- 
>.  HoDtpellier,  Lyons,  Meti,  and  Di>on  ;  provided 
'--  —  -•-'-g  ,(  p,rig_  ^j  frequently  ad- 
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dressed  the  learned,  the  artists,  and  the  industrials. 
In  ISSOhaaecaredthoaupportof  theC/sAenewapKpar. 
Soon  be  was  made  by  acclamation  (tiie  sacred  word 
was  acttami)  one  of  the  supreme  fathers,  with  Baiard. 
The  two  chiefs  disagreed,  however,  on  one  important 
I  point ;  Bazard  wished  to  pay  prominent  attention  to 
'  political  agitation,  while  Enfantin  uccnpied  himself 
only  with  elhica,  art,  religion,  and  social  reform.  He 
desired  first  of  all  to  regulate  individual  relations,  to 
emandpsta  woman  and  tlie  pauper,  and  to  sancti^ths 
flesh  by  labor  and  pleasure.  He  expected  to  obtain 
control  of  society  by  dispossessing  the  Church,  not  tbe 
state.  In  November,  1831,  be  issned  a  manifesto  to 
tbe  forty  thousand  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
France,  ttiat  Bazard  and  Rodriguez  had  separated  from 
him,  and  that  tbe  new  dogma  had  become  incarnate 
in  him  alone,  as  tbe  living  Ian  and  the  measUh.  But 
his  attempt  to  establish  communistic  colonies  (ailed, 
and  the  researches  made  for  finding  a  female  messiah, 
to  share  with  him  the  leadership  o^he  communion, 
made  the  whole,  movement  ridiculous.  Tbe  GMk, 
which  waa  gratuitously  distributed,  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. In  1832  the  government  suppressed  the  ssso- 
clation.  Enfantin,  followed  by  about  fortv  of  hia  dis- 
ciples, among  whom  wete  Michael  Chevalier  (subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  senate),  Duveyrier,  and  Gu»- 
tave  d'Eichthal,  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  poeseaaed 
on  the  coast  of  Menilmonlant,  and  there  organized  ■ 
]  model  community.  There  the  new  brethren,  divided 
into  groups  of  laborers,  wore  a  peculiar  gerb,  and  pass- 
ed the  day  in  work,  religioua  conferences,  and  sym- 
bolical ceremonies.  The  "father"  (Enfantin)  had  this 
name  conspicnonsly  inscribed  upon  his  breast,  soper- 

Ltt  FtuiOa  Popvlaira,  and  the  Lirre  ffomean ;  com- 
posed mystical  hymns,  and  developed  some  mystical 
pantheism.  It  cost  him  great  effiirta  to  refute  the 
attacks  of  Camot,  J.  Reynaot,  and  otben.  He  was 
then  summoned  Iwfore  tbe  assises  of  the  Seine,  being 
charged  with  having  held  forbidden  meetings,  and 
outraged  public  morality,  and  waa  condemned  to  a 
year  of  imprisonment  (Augut  Sfl,  lf<8J).  The  Saint 
Slmnnians  now  dispersed.  Enfantin,  who  after  a  few 
months  was  set  at  liberty,  loft  with  atioat  a  doien  of 
Ilia  disciples  for  Egypt.  Moet  of  them,  turning  Ho- 
liammedana,  received  appoistmcnts  tram  the  pafba  of 
E^-pt;  but  Enfantin  refused  to  profoss  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  after  remaining  in  Egypt  for  two  years,  re- 
turned to  Fr,ince.  He  was  for  a  time  postmaster,  and 
in  1841,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends,  some  of 
whom  had  obtained  high  olSces,  was  appointed  mem- 
i«r  of  a  scientiAc  commission  sent  to  Algeria.  In  1S4S 
ho  received  the  chief  direction  of  the  Lyons  railroad. 
In  November,  1848,  Enfantin,  conjointly  with  Duvey- 
rier, established  a  daily  paper.  Le  Credit,  which  was 
continued  until  1850.  Subaequently  Enfantin  became 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  niiln»d  from 
Lyons  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  died  May  SI,  1861. 
Shortly  before  hia  death  he  appointed  Arl^s  Dufour 
head  of  the  sect.  Enbntin  developed  the  socialistic 
views  nf  bis  master  and  bis  own  in  the  works  fJamontU 
ro-iHqu,-  rl  SI.  SimoiUnme  (Par.  1831)  and  Sforxdr  (Par, 
ISS2).  Tbe  latter  work  wis  at  once  condemned  by  the 
Caurd'naitrt.  Another  work  of  tbe  same  class,  tr  Ziere 
wvr-m  (completed  in  1832).  baa  never  been  printed. 
His  philosophical  and  tbeolngical  views  were  set  forth 
at  length  irk  the  CorTe*p''ndtBttt  phiiotophiqae  ft  rtii- 
ffteUM  (Par.  1847),  of  which  the  Correipondanee  poiWjwe 
(Paris,  1819)  is  a  aupplement,  and  in  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Jesuit  orator,  father  Felix  (RrponK  aa  Pin  FeSx, 
Pari^  1856),  His  last  work  was  /^  VU  Ettnulkpa- 
itr,  pretnl'.  falVTt  (Paris,  1861;  also  republiahed  in 
the  KbliolA-'jue  uliit.  Parts,  1864).     In  186B  a  cotteo> 

live  edition  of  his  socialistic  works  was  published 

Vapereau,  Dittioiauttrt  ia  Cm^mporaini,  s.  t.  ;  Hoe. 
fer.  Norn.  Biogr.  Gittit.  xvi,  87.     (A.  J.  S.) 
Bnfiald,  Wi:.uam,  LL.D.,  an  English  Diasanter 
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■nd  volamtneai  writer,  was  bom  at  Sndbnrr  Hsrcb 
39,  n<],  and  wai  edacated  il  Daventry  under  Dr. 

Aabwortb.  On  leaving  tb<  wminary  be  bacams  pa>- 
tor  tD  a  c:uii|{rei;atJOD  at  LivirpooL     He  afterwarda  li«' 

WarrlDKtod  Academy.  In  1786  bo  became  mlniater 
of  tfae  Unitarian  Cbarch  at  Noraicb,  where  he  died 
Nor.  3, 1797.  Among  bu  numerous  publicationa  ware 
(1)  A  /liiurji  nf  Phihtopiq,  drawn  up  ttom  Brucker 
(Lond.  181B,  i  voli.  Bvo)  :— (2)  Tht  PreocAert'  Dirtt- 
lorg  (London,  1771,  4lo>:— (8)  Stnaom  far  FamilUi 
(Lond.  177S,  2  voli.  I2nio):— (i)  Tlu  Eagliti  Prtaeher 
(Lond.  3  vols.  12mo),  He  was  ■  frequent  cortrihntor 
to  periodicals,  and  thared  with  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  General  BiograjAiail  Dictiontny. 

Bngad'dl  (if  alyiaXoit  V.  r.  'BiiydSSt  and  Iv 
rnW>,  or  iv  raioic.Vulg.  in  Cmla),  Ecclna.  xxlv,  U. 
See  Enobdi. 

En-gan'oim  tf  eb.  EgnCaimim',  O'JJ  ■,^5,/m«- 
(m'n  ofgardfiu),  the  name  of  aeveral  place*  in  Pales- 
tine, for,  beaidea  those  mentioned  b^low,  there  was 
eaid,  according  to  EuFCbiui  and  Jerome  (OwmaM.  ■.  v. 
'Hyavvi,  Engannim),  then  to  Iw  a  third  village  called 
Engannim  (^Hyarva,  Jiganad)  near  Geraaa,  beyond 
the  Jordan. 

1.  (Sept.  'Mvyovii'/i  v.  r,  nnncognitalile ;  Tnlg. 
.■Enffimmiii.')  A  town  in  the  plaina  of  Jodah,  men- 
tioned between  Zanoah  and  Tappnah  (Jo>h.  xv,  84). 
Euaebiua  and  Jerome  atate  (Ononxuf.  p.  v.  'Uyavip. 
EnjrannlDi)  that  il  waa  atill  extant  In  their  day  near 
Betliel;  liut  there  muat  have  been  Knne  mlatake  In 
tbif,  aa  the  place  In  queition  lay  in  tho  group  N.W. 
of  Jeruaatem  (Keil,  Cmvuiit.  on  JoA.  in  loc.),  poe- 
«ibly  at  ihe  «ite  of  Che  preMDt  agricultural  village 
ffimo,  north  of  Eleutheropolia  (Koldnaon,  Raearcia, 
ii,  BM).  Schwarx,  however,  thinki  (Fatal,  p.  102) 
Chat  "En-g*nnini  ia  certainly  identical  with  the  vil- 
lage Jenia,  8  Eng.  mile*  S.E.  of  Ashkelon  ;"  but  tbia 
n  not  in  tbe  quarter  indicated  liy  the  aaiocialed  namea, 
and  la,  moreover,  with  greolsT  probability  appropria- 
ted to  utotber  ancient  locality.     See  Zikan. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  laaachar  (Joab.  xix,  !1 : 
Sept.  'Ifw  tai  ToiifiSv,  Alox.  ,)v  Vavyip  :  Vulg  En- 
Ca''nm) ;  allotted  with  ita  "  auburba"  to  the  Gersbon- 
ic«  l.i'vitsa  (kzI,  '29;  Sept.  niiyri  ypaii)iamv ;  Vulg, 
En-fiamini);  prohal>ly  the  same  (xee  Reland,  Aifmf. 
p,  8U)  as  the  Gimra  (n™ia)  or  GrmnH  (Pjnidv)  of 
Jo*ephuis  on  the  bonier*  of  tb>  great  plain  toward  Sa- 
niaria  (,At.  xx,  fi,  1;  If-n-,  iii,  8.  i;  cnmp.  Ii,  12,  B). 
which  BIddulph  (in  P«rrh<u,  Ii,  ins)  identiliea  with  tbc 
prciient  Jentn,  a  town  lb  mllca  hiuUi  of  Mount  Tabor, 
and  which  he  and  others  describe  aa  still  a  place  of 
gardens  and  abundant  water  (Wltson,  LanJt  of  Hihl', 
ii,  M:  Ynn  de  Vcide,  NarratiTt,  ii.  S69j  Schwari, 
P.tlf,t.  p.  167).  In  the  lists  of  Uvitical  cities  in  1 
Chmn.  vl.  Ahem  is  Babrtitiited  for  Engannim,  appar- 
ently liy  conlnction.  The  poution  of  Jenin  la  in 
Btrihing  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  Beth- 
UA«-GA\(A.V."the  garden-house;"  Sept.  BaiSyai') 
in  Ch?  direction  of  which  Ahaiiah  fled  from  Jehu  (2 
King*  ix,  37).  The  rough  road  of  the  ascent  was 
probably  too  much  for  his  cbarint,  and,  keeping  the 
raore  level  ground,  he  made  for  Me^ciddo,  where  he 
died  (Stmley,  Palat.  p.  342).  The  place  is  several 
timen  noticed  by  Araiiian  writers  In  connection  with 
Ihe  march  of  Saladin,  and  has  been  visited  bv  many 
modern  travellers  (Bobinson,  Retrarchtt,  iii,  1&6\  The 
[inly  cpniuina  of  Ginea  are  a  few  fonndations  of  walls 
clnsc  tn  the  mosque  of  the  present  town  (De  Sanlcy, 
Narrnlict,  I,  78,  79).  The  town  is  high  enough  to 
orerlook  the  broad  plain,  and  low  enongh  to  have  Its 
houses  encircied  by  it^<  verdure.  The  hills  rise  steep- 
ly behind,  dotted' with  hashes,  and  here  and  there 
clothed  with  the  sombre  foliage  nf  tfae  aUve.  Bkli 
gardens,  hedged  with  prickly  pur.  extend  along  their 
base,  and  a  few  palm-trees  give  variety  to  the  scene. 
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The  "fountain,"  from  which  the  town  took  the  Bnt 

pait  of  Its  Scripture  name  (Ea),  ia  in  the  hlUa  ■  (ew 
hundred  yards  distant;  and  ita  abundant  waters  flow 
over  and  fertiliie  the  "  gardens"  ((nmiim)  from  which 
the  second  and  chief  part  of  the  name  is  derived.  The 
leading  road  from  Jeireel  and  the  north  to  Samaria 
and  Jeruaalem  passes  Jenin.  Il  contains  about  3000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  large  district  (Por- 
ter, HtuMoel,  p.  SG]  (  Thomaon,  Laitd  and  Sect,  U, 
188). 

Ea-ga'dl  [many  Ea'-gtdi,  some  Eit-gtiTi]  (Heb. 
£>»  Gtdi,',  ■'^1.  T-S, /otnUcBii  rt/'the  Udi  Sept.  in 
Josh.  'Hyynifi  v.  r.  'AyrnJnc.  In  Sam.  Evyaili,  in 
Chron.  and  Cant.  ■Bfyaiiii  V.  r.  lyyaiti  and  if  Fal- 
fi,  in  Eiek.  'Evyaltiiv  r.  r.  'tryahiv,  Apocr.  ExoAi>- 
DI ;  JosephuB  'Eyyaifi ;  Ptolemy  'EjyaSoi,  v,  16,  8 ; 
Slephanus  Bvz.  Eyyalii,  p,  833;  Eosebins  ttjyalli, 
OnomaM.  a.  v. ;  Pliny,  Engadd,  Hiit.  Nat.  v.  17),  ■ 
town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Josh,  zr,  S2),  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Eiek.  xlrii,  10).  which 
gave  its  name  Co  a  pert  of  the  desert  whither  David 
withdrew  for  fear  of  Saul  (Josh,  xv,  62 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv, 
1-4).  lis  more  ancient  name  was  HAZEEn^-TAMAR 
(q.  V,),  and  by  that  name  U  is  mentioned  l«fore  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  as  being  bbabited  by  the  Amo- 
riCes,  and  near  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv,  T) ;  a 
title  ("the  pruning  of  the  palm")  doubtless  derircd 
from  Ihe  palm-groves  that  surrounded  it(Ecelus.  x^iv, 
14).  It  was  Immediately  after  an  assault  npon  the 
"Amoritea,  that  dwelt  in  Hazczon-tamar,"  that  Ihe 
five  Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the  rulers 
of  the  plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv,  7 ;  eomp.  2  Chron. 
XX,  2).  Saul  woa  told  that  David  was  in  the  "vril. 
demess  of  En-gedi;"  and  be  took  "BOCO  men,  and 
went  to  seek  David  and  hie  men  upon  tho  rocks  of  Iho 
aildgoaU"  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-1).  These  animals  ntiti 
frequent  the  clifTs  al  ove  and  aronnd  the  fonntain ;  the 
Arabs  call  them  Bedet.  At  a  later  period  En-gedi 
was  the  gathering-place  of  the  lloabilcs  and  Ammon- 
il«s  who  went  up  agninK  Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  Iha 
valley  of  Betachah  (2  Chron.  xi,  2),  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  this  is  the  usual  route  t.iken  in  the  prcseol 
day  by  such  predator^'  Lunds  fhim  Moab  as  make  In- 
cursions into  Southern  Palestine,  They  pass  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road 
along  Its  western  shore  to  the  pass  at  Aln-jldy  ("the 
ascent  l>y  the  cliAT  Zii,"  3  Chron.  xx.  16).  and  thence 
toward  Hebron,  Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  aa  the  proepecta 
of  plunder  seem  moi<t  inviting.  Tho  vineyards  of  En- 
gedi  wen  celebrated  by  Solomon  (Cant.l,  14);  ita  bal- 
sam by  Joeepbus  (Atit.  Ix,  1,  2).  Stephanus  of  Bv> 
zantlum  places  it  near  Sodcim;  Jerome  at  the  south 
end  of  tho  Dead  Sea  (C-ms..  M  Eirk.  xlvii);  hot  Jnae- 
phus  mora  correctly  upon  the  Lake  Atphaltitm,  at  the 
distance  of  300  i>tailia  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  Ix,  1,  2; 
comp.  xvL,  IS,  4 ;  War,  Iii,  S,  5).  In  the  time  of  EuE«- 
bluB  a[>d  Jerome,  En-gedi  was  stilt  a  large  village  on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  bat  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  soon  sfterwards,  for  there  ia  no  snl  se- 
quent reference  to  it  in  histor}-,  nor  nre  theie  any 
traces  of  recent  habitation  {Porter's  Himdboot,  p.  242). 
There  is  a  curious  reference  to  it  in  Handeville  (iJ(r^ 
7'nie,  p.  179),  who  says  that  the  district  between  Jrri- 
cbn  and  the  Doad  Sea  is  "  the  land  of  Dcn^adda"  (Ft. 
(TEfgadda),  and  that  the  balm-trees  wen  "  still  called 
vines  of  Gady."  En-gedi  has  always,  until  recently, 
lieen  sought  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Su  (Heland, 
FaiaH.  p.  449);  but  in  1806  Scetzen  recogniaed  the 
ancient  name  in  the  Aiit-Jidii  of  the  Arabs,  and  iayi 
it  down  in  his  map  at  a  point  of  the  west«D  shore 
neirly  equidistant  t^m  Inth  extremities  of  the  lake. 
Thia  spot  was  visited  liy  Dr.  Rolnnson,  and  he  cod- 
firms  the  identification  (Awuretei,  il,  209-216).  The 
site  lies  among  the  mountains,  a  conaiderable  way 
down  the  descent  to  the  abore.  Here  Is  a  rich  pbin, 
half  a  mile  square,  sloping  yvrj  gently  from  the  booa 
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(f  Ibf  noDnUiDi  to  Uw  watar,  and  shut  In  on  the 
mrth  bf  >  lofty  promoDtory.     About  a  mile  up  tbe 

■bon  ths  plain,  is  the  fountiiin  of  Ain-Jiiiy,  buraiin^ 
bfth  It  oaco  in  *  fine  ilmm  npon  b  »i  t  of  nurmw 
tiTncecn  shslf  of  tbe  mountiia,  having  an  Hlmtpt  mar- 
gin imanli  tbs  lake.  The  water  u  iweet.  liut  warm, 
ati  ilronglr  Impregnated  with  lime.  'I'tae  atream 
nshra  down  the  ateep  dasccDtof  tbe  mDUntjin  below, 
ud  iti  course  a  hidden  lif  a  luiuriunt  tlikket  uf  trees 
(ad  ihraba  belont^ng  to  a  mora  aoutliem  L-liina.  Mear 
iLia  foBDtain  am  ilie  reiuaina  of  uvanl  buildinu^,  ap- 
putnll;  ancient,  althouifli  the  main  aita  of  the  liiwa 
Mm>  to  hiTB  been  farther  below.  Tbe  wbole  nf  the 
dB«nl  below  aeems  to  have  been  once  terraced  for 
Idl^  and  garden*,  and  near  lbs  not  are  the  ruina  of 
tuwn,  eibi!iitinj  nothing  of  particular  intereat,  and 
baDt  m«tl]'  of  unhewn  stonea.  This  we  may  con- 
tlwle  wai  the  town  which  took  its  name  from  the 
bualjin.  On  reaching  the  pluln.  the  brook  rroasea  It 
ii  ii;;Tly  a  straight  line  to  tbe  seu.  During  a  great 
{Lirtofthe  j-car  It  is  aUaorbed  In  the  thiraty  soil.  Its 
buiki  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  tiiinilies  of  AraLd, 
ibo  generally  pitvh  their  tents  near  tbia  spoL     Tbe 

might  be  made  to  produce  tbe  rareat  fruits  of  tropicul 
dimet:  bat  vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  monntain- 
lide.  and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balaam  is  seen  on  the 
plain. 

Thi  WiLDiRXEss  or  En-oedi  la  doubtltM  the  im- 
■edialely  nei|-hboring  part  of  the  wild  rejlon  west  of 
die  Dead  Sea,  wblcb  most  be  traversed  to  reach  ita 
■bum.  It  was  heie  that  David  and  bis  men  lived 
UDOBK  th*  "nieka  of  tbe  wild  goals,"  and  where  the 
faiaa  cat  off  tbe  skirts  of  Ssul**  robe  in  a  cave  (1 ' 
Sm.  Ill,  1-4).  '■  On  all  aide*,"  aays  Dr.  BoUnson,  I 
"lie  country  is  fbll  of  caverns,  which  ml  bt  then 
sfm  Bslarking-plaoeafor  David  an-l  hi*  men,  ss  tbay 
do  for  oDilaws  at  the  present  dav."  He  adds  Cbst,| 
■  he  came  in  aight  of  the  ravine  of  the  GbBr,  a 
ooanlsio-gost  Marted  up  and  bounded  along  Ihej 
fi«  ef  the  mcks  on  ihe  opposite  side  (^  ItruorchrtA 
ii.  IDS).  U.  de  Ssulcy  imsgiaes  Ibat  be  has  identj- 
M  Ihe  psniculsr  cave  in  qnesliiHi  with  one  in  ihst| 
•ieiniiy  now  caUed  Kir  ti-JUatuHrh  lAarmtut.  i,  I 
lO). 
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was  called  to  Italy,  Engelbert  was  appointed  head  at 

the  regency  to  wblcb  ww  intrusted  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  Aa  archhisbop,  BngelUert  made  tbe 
utraoat  endeavors  to  reform  tbe  corrupt  habitj  of  Cbe 
clergy,  and  to  repel  Cbe  interference  of  tbe  nobiLly  in 
eccleaiaatical  aStira.  The  ri,;or  with  which  be  car- 
ried through  his  principles  made  him  many  eneniiea, 
and  on  Nov.  7,  liib,  he  was  aurprised  and  aaeaaainsted 
at  Gevelsberg  by  bla  nepbew,  conat  Friedrich  von 
laenburg.  The  murderer  was  captured  and  Ijroken 
on  the  wheel ;  the  Uisbops  of  MUnater  and  Osnsbruck, 

cated;  and  Engelbert,  on  ao.'oun't  of  his  zeul  for  en- 
lirging  Che  power  of  the  Church,  wai  enrolled  in  the 
number  of  saints.  A  life  of  Engelbert.  by  Cssar  of 
Helaterbacb  (q.  v,),  was,  in  1680,  edited  by  Geleniua, 
with  many  learned  remarks  and  additiona  iVindex 
libtrlaiit  tcclaia  tl  n  irfyr  Si.  EtigdLtrttu,  CoUmia, 
1S30) :  see  ulao  Ficker,  Engelberi  der  HtiUge,  Cologne, 
lB63i  Wetieru.Welte,£utAeia-Z«.ui,6»0.  See  alao 
COLOOHB.      (A.  J.  S.) 

Engelbrecbt,  Johank,  a   visionary  religioniat, 

waa  bora  in  Brunswick  1599.  Ho  waa  sickly  from 
hia  youth,  snd  auffei^d  dreadfully  f.om  meUncholy, 
caused  by  phyeical  pain  aa  well  na  by  mental  diaturb- 
ance.  He  believed  himsBlf  (afti^r  1G23)  tbo  aubjeet 
iif  revelationa  and  visions,  and  went  from  bouse  to 
houjc  preaching  and  narrating  hia  aupematurally  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  heaven  and  hell.  Some  prsacb- 
era,  like  Paul  ^ard,  in  Holatein,  gave  very  fevorahlo 
testlmnnials  of  bis  character  snd  bis  preaching  i  but 
tbe  larger  nitmber  took  offence  at  his  pretended  rav- 
"latione,  and  persecuted  him.  In  Hamburg,  wbeia 
he  spent  several  year*,  he  was  iuipriaoiird.  During 
tbe  last  years  of  hia  life  ha  lived  in  itreat  retirement  in 
bis  native  city.  He  died  in  1644.  Though  nnletlered, 
be  wrote  several  books,  eapaclslly  a  Vi'sic  of  Btacrn 
(Bninawick,  I6J5)j  and  Ihey  ware  collected  in  t«tO, 
and  again  in  1697,  into  editions  ef  his  ll'eijta  tind  Offni' 
barungtn  (Brunaw.  ami  Ainaicrd,).  Some  of  hia  wril- 
ingshava  been  tranalafed  into  I'rencli  and  ICn^lisb. — 
Hanng,  ICtal-Hitcstlaii.  iv,  3i. 

BngftUtaid^  JoHAMi   Okoro  VErr,  a  German 
■      ■     •        -  --  '  Neu.t«dt  on  tbe  Aicli,  Nov 


1791. 


:r  studying  fi 


'  tbre 


le  Uni. 


t,  abbot  of  Admont,  of  the  Benedictine 

otda  in  Styrio,  waa  bom  of  noble  parent'  about  1260, 
Bt  became  ablwt  of  Admont  about  1207,  and  died 
ISl.  leaving  a  great  num'.ier  of  worke.  of  which  tbe 
priocipal  are :  Pe  nrtu,  priyrtm  tl  fint  inpfi-ii  Bo- 
«■,  pubtu-lted  by  Ga>p.inl  liraacb  (Ujile.  1553,  Svo; 
Hmttx.  ISia,  aviij-.—TradaluM  sup  r  pn'iiotifm  ttaa- 
J«  Jf aHiknuH .-  lit  uata  dtfunttjrUfH  i  de  P.ocidailMi 
d(  tmn  loKf/irnliitu  hominiiin  iinli  dUunHm:—Sp'CH- 
km  cvftKam.  Several  of  his  works  were  published  by 
the  luraed  Benedictine  monk  Pel,  partlv  in  the  Tlie- 
ami  Xw/otorum  ^oris««Bi  (Augab.'l7il),  putly 
^  lie  aUiMtai  atatiai  antigm-nova  fSatu\Mi,  ilia 
-S).  A  biography  of  Engeltwrt,  and  a  complete  list 
sfsU  hu  works,  are  ^ven  by  Pes,  lioth  in  an  int  o- 
■iMtory  essay  in  the  lat  volome  of  the  Tharamu  and 
a  tb*  preface  to  the  Sd  volnme  of  tbe  BiiliolliKa.~ 
Bwftr,  Simr.  Bhg.  Gnir.  xvl.  M;  Wetaer  u.Welte, 
linln.La.  lii,  989.     (A.J.  S.) 

Boselbert.  S^kiirr,  archbishop  of  Colc^^e,  was  a 
M  of  count  Engelbert  I  of  Berg-Geldem,  and  was 
ben  a  11S6.  When  ha  was  twen^-two  yeara  old  the 
dMsa  of  HDnster  was  oO^red  to  him,  but  be  declined 
ilai  tbe  ground  of  youth  and  inexperience.  In  1S15 
kc  VIS  elected  archbishop  of  Colo,{ne,  With  great 
Mrg7  he  reor^nised  tbe  electorate,  which,  under  the 
rfnaistntion  nf  hia  pradecessors,  hsd  become  quite 
(nrdered.  He  extinguished  ita  debt,  recovered  those 
pKioB*  af  its  territory  which  bad  been  lost,  and  ac- 
fBid  new  one*.     H1ies  th*  emperor  Friedrich  II 


.'sraliy  of  Erlaiigen,  and  being  fur  several  yean  a  .. 
tor  in  [wo  noble  raniilies.  be  was,  in  IBIi,  appointed 
di-acoii  at  a  church  i»  Kriaiifren  and  professor  nl  the 
gymnaaium.  In  18^  he  liecuma  lecturer  al  Ilia  Unt- 
ver^ty  of  F.rlangeii,  and  nlitnined  tlie  degree  Af  doctor 
•f  divinit>' ;  the  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  an  ex- 
aordtnary,  and  in  1822  to  an  ordinary  professorsbip 


;  Ihe  univeriity.  The  latter  poiiiinn  he  retainrd  an- 
G\  Ilia  derith.  Sept,  13,  18,')5.  For  several  years  he 
lield  the  i.lBcB  of  uiiivcrsiry  prejclier.  and  fiv-  flB»"t 
ne  was  electea  rector  ot  the  university.  From  lS4t 
to  1848  ha  was  deputy  of  the  university  in  the  Bava- 
rian dieL  Tbe  king  of  Bavaria  conferred  upon  bini 
the  title  of  eccleaiaatical  councillor  and  the  order  uf 
St.  Michael,  and  the  city  of  Fjlangen  the  right  of  hon- 
orary citiienf'blp.  In  the  hintory  of  theological  Ittr'r- 
nture,  Kngelliardt  baa  secured  a  lasting  place  by  bis 
mannala  of  Church  history  snd  history  of  doctrines 
(//aadftucjl  dtr  KiTchnv/atliidilf,  4  vols.,  Erlangen, 
1«"3-,^;  noy^rgesrhirile,  2  voia.,  Keusladt.  1889). 
He  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of  tbe  hislory 
of  mystic  theolog}-.  His  intention  to  writs  a  compre- 
hensive hbtory  of  this  theology  he  did  not  find  time 
to  carry  out,  but  he  wrote  a  number  of  separate  arti- 
cles on  tbe  subject.  Among  the  most  important  of 
this  class  of  hia  works  ara  those  on  Dionyuna  Areop- 
a^it*  (Diaeriatio  de  Dioni/tio  ploHmioMe,  Erlangen, 
1830;  i>-  ori^Hie  scrsplonun  jtrefuj^'cnnim.  Erlang. 
IS-il;  Dit  angtbt.  Sckriflat  da  Artopaiiilm  Dentins 
aberttlU  u.  mit  AbhoMHi^jtn  brgkUet,  Erlan.'.  18S3.  S 
vida.) ;  on  Plotinus  (WsftVs  Emtadcn,  Sbrrii'zl  K.  nrit 
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Arattrbutgei,  put  i,  ErUngin,  1890,  incompleta) ;  on  i  were  of  mncb  iDHgrkir  rtreDgth.  Darts  Taiied  rimt- 
Richard  of  St.  Victor  and  Buyabroek  {KidL.  m>  iSl.  lu-ly  rrom  imall  beuni  to  Urge  iirova,  and  tbe  rug* 
Victor  u.  Jok.  RagAroet,  Eriang.  1838).  Several  otlier  they  had  exceeded  a  qoarter  of  a  mile,  or  about  4M 
vork*  on  kindred  topics  are  preHtred  in  MS.  in  the  yanli.  All  tbe»a  engiaei  were  cDn»ttuc(«d  npon  tha 
library  of  the  Erlangui  Univenit}-.  Next  to  mystic  principle  of  the  ilia^,  the  boit,  or  the  spring,  the  laK 
theology,  the  Mudy  of  tbe  Choich  &ther>  waa  oi 


isfav 


ohich 


patiisCics  (LeilJUtk*  ai  Vorltnitgai  ibrr  Fairitlik,  Er- 
Ung.  1S23),  Ue  also  left  in  MS.  a  complete  tranala- 
tlon  of  Ireuvua-  A  biographical  sketch  of  Engelbardt 
is  given  in  the  faneral  Mntion  by  his  coUeagoe,  pn>- 
fessor  Thomaaius  (Erlang.  1855).  See  Herzog,  Aaat 
EncyUop.  xix,  419. 

Bagiue  Oi>ix'"'i7,  maaUK.  1  Mace,  v,  30,  etc. ;  3 
Hacc  111,  15,  etc.),  a  term  exclusively  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  niUituiy  affairs.  Sach  iostrumenta  were  cer- 
tainly known  much  earlier  than  the  Greek  wriurs  ap- 
pear to  admit,  since  flgnrea  of  them  occur  in  Elgyptian 
monumenU,  where  two  kinds  of  the  It^mia,  or  pent- 
bonae,  used  aa  ibellers  for  the  beaiegerg,  are  represent- 
ed, and  a  colossal  lance,  worked  by  men  who,  under 
the  cover  of  a  (eMnfo,  drive  the  point  between  Uie 
'    :ity  walL    See  FoKT. 


I.  The  Hebrew  li^irn,  MtMuOan'  (2  Chi 
16),  lit.  iHTHLion  (as  in  Eccles.  vii,  29).  la  its 


part  in 


iniDg,  ei 


referring 


•g  (engine,  from  ingetiium)  displsyed  in  ttie  con- 
trivance. The  engines  to  which  the  tenn  is  applied 
in  !  Chron.  were  designed  to  prope!  various  missiles 
ftmn  the  wsllt  of  a  besieged  town;  one,  like  the  ^ti- 
la,  waa  for  atones,  consisting  proliBbly  of  a  strong 
spring  and  a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the 
■lone ;  another,  like  the  aUnpulUi,  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
mous alationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is  as- 
signed to  Uiiiah's  time  —  a  statement  which  is  sup- 
ported both  by  tbe  absence  of  sucb  contrivsnces  in  tbe 
representstions  of  Egyptian  and  Assjrian  warfare,  and 
by  the  traditional  belief  tbst  tbe  balUla  was  invented 
in  Syria  (riiny,  vii,  56).     Of  the  baliats  and  caU- 


elattlc  bar.  bent  back  hy  a  screw  or  a  calile 
or  sinews,  with  a  trigger  (o  set  it  tree,  and  contrived 
1  the  in-  either  to  impel  darta  by  ila  stroke,  or  to  throw  stoue* 
&om  a  kind  of  spoon  formed  lowuds  the  aommit  of 
the  spring.  (See  Smith's  Did.  n/Clait.  Aiiliq.  a.  r. 
T'ormeaAm.)    See  War. 


[lumsli  dUopulr. 

pulta  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  they  were  of  vari- 
ous powers.  For  battering  walla  there  were  some  that 
threw  atonee  of  Afty,  others  of  one  hundred,  and  some 
of  three  hundred  weigbtj  in  the  field  of  battle  they 


Ancient  Anyriui  Warvigiaa, 
S.  Another  military  en^ne  with  which  tbe  Bebrswi 
were  acquainted  wne  tbe  battering-ram,  described  i« 
EMk.xitvi,9aaii3;j  ■'H'S,  dkcU' io6oU>',  lit.  a  (etf- 
la^  o/tbat  which  ia'^in  in/runt,  hence  arwnfbratrik- 
ing  walls ;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Eiek.  iv,  S ,  xii, 
S2  SB  ^3,  Inr,  a  ntm,  Tbe  use  ofthii  instrumentwas 
well  known  both  to  the  Egyptuns  (Wilkinson,  Ame. 
Eg.  i,  3Mi)  and  the  Assyrians.  Tlie  references  in  Eie- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  consiil- 
ing  of  a  high  and  sEonlly-built  framework  on  fom 
wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to  protect  the 
men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or  two  pointed 
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■Mfi.  Tbcir  appemoca  vu  very  diffarcnt  from 
Uul  oT  the  Komiii  aria  with  whlcb  the  Java  ttttr- 
wu<libw>i»>cqiuintad(J«»ph.irar,iii,7,19).  No 
Botiee  ia  Ut'Tti  uf  tbc  tufw/o  or  thenara  (comp.  Eiek, 
iiTi,  9,  Vulg.),  but  it  ii  not  Improbable  tlut  the  He- 
bnn  were  acqaunted  with  them  (com p. Wilkinson,  I, 
Xi),  Tha  rovginal  rendering  "  en Kines  of  ■hot"(Jer. 
Ti,6;  iixii,24;  Euk.  xxvi, 8)  ig  Incorrect.  Ad  en- 
gine tut  battering  the  mil  ii  mentioned  in  the  reign 
erkiagDivid  (2  Sam.  xx,  Ifi);  but  the  instrument  it- 
lair  for  ibrowing  it  do*n  ma;  have  been  that  above 
Mlind,  and  not  the  biltering-nm.  The  rant  was, 
kmver,  a  eimple  machine,  mi  capable  of  demoliih- 


in  Itallaring-nm  woiktd  b^  bud. 

kg  the  itnmgeat  wilbi,  provided  Bcceu  to  the  foot  wea 
{nctiaUe,  for  the  maia  of  eait  metal  which  formed 
the  bead  could  be  Axed  to  ■  beam  lengthened  auB- 
oiall^  to  require  betweeo  oae  and  two  hundred  men 
lolift  and  impel  it;  and  when  It  was  atHl  heavier  and 
koBK  in  tiM  lower  Boot'  of  a  movable  tower,  or  itkpo- 

ned  in  all  great  aieges  from  the  time  of  Demetriad, 
about  B.C.  S06,  till  long  after  the  invention  of  gnn- 
povder.  Towera  of  thia  kind  were  largely  Died  at  the 
ileHnKlion  of  JenuaJeiu  (q.  v.)  by  the  Komana.  See 
Batteuso-RAJI. 


uuunled  on  Wheeli. 


England,  Clmrcti  ol    The  proper  deatgnatko 

>f  thia  chBTch  since  the  Act  of  Union  in  ISDI  ii  "  Tfae 

United  Chnrch  of  England  and  Irelund."     The  Rs- 

d  Chnrch  of  England  dales  from  the  IGth  ecu- 

but  it  ia  convenient  to  treat  In  this  urticle  of 

ise  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  of  iti  growth 

-tha  protection  of  the  State,     (The  free  cbutcbea 

of  England  are  given  under  their  several  litlea  In  thia 

irk.) 

I.  IltSTORT.^I.)  Early  Period  (to  the  miaslon  of 
Aut-uatine,  A.D.  59G).  1.  To  lit  Saxon  ItaoMm, 
'  D.  149.  It  ia  generally  believed  that  Christianity 
u  inlndaced  Into  Britain  before  the  end  of  the  3d 
ntury.  TertuUian  (f  about  !20>  epeaks  of  places  in 
;iUin  not  reached  by  the  Romans,  but  yet  aubject  to 
Christ  (Bt  Unnorum  inacceasa  Romania  Iocs,  Christo 
vero  aubdita).  EuH>..iua,  Indeed,  declarea  that  some 
of  tbe  apoetlea  preached  in  Britain  (_Dem.  Evang.  lii, 
7)  i  Stillin^eet  (Originn  Britaaniat,  c.  i),  Cave  (two 
q/'Cte  Apatttt*),  and  olhen,  Insist  that  St  Paul  hu 
the  founder  of  BriUsh  Chriatianity.  Clemens  Roma. 
Dus  (A.D.  101)  says  that  Paul  went  to  tlie  limits  of 
the  West  (ro  rip/in  r«  iiauM:.  I  ^iM.  ad  Cor.); 
and  Theodoiet  (f  467)  says  that  Paul  brought  salva- 
tion to  the  islea  of  the  ocean  (rnic  iy  ti^  iriKdyii  fta- 
iri4rii>'atc  vq«iic<  >"  iW">  exti).  But  none  of  these 
hints  amount  to  proof.  Other  traditions  use  the 
names  of  St.  James,  of  Simon  Zelotea,  and  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea;  asserting  that  the  latter  came  over 
A.D.  86,  or  about  the  twenty-first  year  of  Tiberius, 
and  died  in  Ent-land.  Of  all  this  there  ia  no  proof 
(Fuller,  CA.  ff"(.  i^  Britain,  I,  IB ;  StillingBeet,  Orig. 
civ;  Short,  Ch.nitlorj'/EnglaiKl.i,^  2).  Another 
legend  is  that  an  Enitlinfa  king,  Lucins,  sent  messen- 
ger* to  Eleutherius  (|  192),  bishop  of  Rome,  asking  for 
Christian  instruction;  tbst  the  measenners  were  con- 
verted  and  ordained,  one  a  bishop  and  the  other  a 
teacher;  and  that  on  their  return  king  Lucius  and  hla 
chief  men  were  baptiied,  and  a  regular  Church  order 
established  (Collier,  Erd.  Hittory,  vol.  i,  eh.  1;  Smith, 
Sdigion  n/  AiKienl  Brilam,  eh.  v).  But  it  is  vary 
doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  a  king  Lucius,  and 
tfae  whole  alory  is  now  generally  discredited. 

The  Goapel  having;  been  introducfd  into  Britain,  a 
Christian  Church  aulwiated  there,  thciugh  not  always 
in  en  equal  degree  of  vigor,  till  the  persecution  of  Di- 
ocletian. It  then  acquired  new  strengtii  ftnm  the  for- 
titude of  its  martyrs.  Though  the  namosotonly  three 
have  l<een  recorded  (SuAlbun,  Aaron,  and  Julius),  yet 
all  historians  agree  that  numbers  suffered  in  iiritain 
with  the  greatest  constancy  and  courage  (compare 
Gildas,  §  8;  Bede,  i,  6,  7).  The  first  martyr  is  said 
to  have  bean  St.  Albun,  who  lived  in  the  town  of 
Terulam,  which  had  a  Roman  colony ;  he  hud  lieen 
converted  boia  paganism  by  a  teacher  to  whom  he 
had  afforded  protectioD  from  the  general  persecution. 
Though  Constantius,  the  Hon  .•<..■ 
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to  dispense  with  the  edicts  of  the  em- 
perors, and  he  complie<l  so  far  ivith  them  us  to  demol- 
ish the  churches.  Though  he  died  u  pa'^-an,  yet  be 
granted  to  the  Christians  tho  free  escrclae  of  their 
religion,  and  protected  them  from  injury  or  insult. 
Thia  emperor  died  at  York,  and  WBS  auccpeded  liv  his 
son  Conslantine,  A.D.  30S  (Csrwithen,  Hit.  ofChrit- 
Uam  Church,  chap.  svi).  Tha  best  illustration  .if  tho 
early  organiiation  of  Christianity  in  Britain  is  the  fact 
that  three  British  bishops  atwnded  the  council  at  Arlea, 
A.D.  314,  the  canons  of  which  have  among  their  sign- 
ers Koriut  episcopos,  da  civilate  Eboracensi,  provin- 
cia  Britannia  i  Retitatiu  epiacopas.  de  ciillale  Londi- 
nensl,  provincia  auprascripla ;  Adftfiut  eplseopua,  de 
clvitaCe  colonia  Londinenaium  (periiapa  Colonla  Lindi, 
i.  e.  Lincoln) ;  compare  Jac.  Usserii  Bril.  teekt.  iiniiq. 
(Lond.  16K')  1  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccl.  iif,  567  sq.  BrKish 
bishops  also  attended  the  councils  of  Satdlea  (A.D 
(A.D.  359).  I  _, 
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LUtk  i>  ucantely  knovn  of  Iba  r«al  rtite  of  Cbrit- 
tiinity  in  tbu  perind.  PcbiKi^niim  took  r-xit  in  Brit- 
kin  (tlie  lutivB  cDuntry  of  Pcluijiui').  an<l  the  liriti*h 
blth'ipa  callfd  In  Germanns  and  Lupus  from  U>ul, 
who  refuted  Pulagiui  at  the  cunfereuco  of  Verulim 
(A.D.  4-IG).  'Ibey  also  fgundi^  a  uLhfdnil  ut  LL»- 
da(T,  nukiuf;  Dubriciui  LIsbi'p,  with  e\ti)nEi*s  juris- 
diction. The  moDASterj  of  il.uclior  (U..ngor),  near 
Chester,  waa  founded  U  alwut  Ibe  Mine  Itmc. 

2.  Fiam  (he  AazoH  /tHvuioa,  HO,  to  Ike  Incati  m  nf 
AagoMlne.  (i9G. — Hengiit  and  Hoisa,  reUined  l.y  \  orti- 
gun,  A.D.  449.  to  aid  him  with  5000  men  in  cX|Hillin„' 
the  Scots  and  Pict«  ftom  Brlbiin.  nnnainiid  in  ttie  isl- 
and as  conqueion.  I'he  gre^iler  pjrt  uf  Britain  w«> 
again  plungod  into  bailnriiiii,  and  Christianilv  kept 
its  KTOund  only  in  Walea  >.nd  Cornwall.  (lu  biston/ 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  given  in  Mpamte  urticiei.) 
The  patron  nint  of  Wales,  St.D.vid  (6th  century),  is 

be  brld  u  synod  a^^ainst  PeiJKiani?m  at  Brevj'.  and  be- 
c.nid  un.'h..iebop  uf  Caerleon  (-ee  DAvtn,  St.).  In 
Cornwall  tbe  British  rites  and  uaages  were  preserved 
until  near  ths  end  of  the  7tb  centurT.  lona,  where 
Coliiiiilia  (q.  v.)  e«laUirbed  bis  foundationa  about  oGJ, 
was  a  centre  of  li);ht  not  only  for  Scotland,  but  also 
for  north  firiuin  (see  Iona). 

(II.)  Miildle  Age:  Era  ■/-■iiilmUt'on  la  lit  Papaci/ 
(Ctb  to  inth  century).  Up  to  tlie  Otii  century  Britiah 
CUriedjnily  had  been  independent  of  Hume.  But  ut 
that  time  Gregory  the  (ireat  determined  to  seek  tbe 
conver^n  of  the  English  SaxDiis  (o  Cbriatianity. 
Etlielbert.  kini;  of  Kent,  had  married  •  ChrL-tian  wife, 
Bertiia,  daughter  of  Chariliert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
She  induced  lier  busliand  to  fjvDr  Christianity,  and 
thua  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  mission  of  Augustine 
(sent  liy  Gregor}-),  uho,  with  a  nunilier  of  monks, 
landed  in  SM.  TLiey  converted  Ethelbert,  who  was 
not  only  kinK  of  EcnC,  hut  BrKtwsldn,  or  obief  of  the 
Saxon  monarchs.  His  euniple  was  sr^on  followed  by 
the  kinga  of  lUiex  and  East  Anglia,  and  grudnully  by 
the  other  chieftiins  of  England.  It  is  auid  th„t  lO.OOO 
En;:lish  were  luipiiied  within  the  year  of  An(rustine» 
anival.  In  Sn?  Augustine  went  over  to  Arlea,  In 
France,  where  he  wj.s  conrecrattd  by  bishop  Tirgilius, 
and  on  his  return  he  liecame  the  Krst  liisbop  «f  Can- 
lerhury.  His  see  was  immediately  enduwed  liy  king 
Ethelbert,  who  likewifie  csUI  lished  the  dioceses  of 
Rochester  and  London,  Another  portion  of  the  Antclo. 
Sa\ons  were  converted  liy  Aidsn  und  other  Scottish 
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was  adopted.  But  Scottish  and  lij^h  misslDnaries 
were  also  at  work  in  the  kingdom,  and  up  to  the  7th 
crnlurj'  the  converts  of  the  latler  were  probably  in 
the  mnjoriti-.  In  664,  king  Oswy  of  Northumberland 
held  a  conference  at  Whitby,  where  Cnlman  (q.  v.)  of 
Lindisbme  maintained  Ihe  old  Dritiab  and  Iriab  Tlews, 
and  Wilfrid  (q.  v.)  to.'k  the  Boman  side.  The  king 
was  persuaded  by  Wilfrid  (or  perhaps  by  his  queen, 

(lorty.  Colman  and  all  his  clergy  then  went  to  Ire- 
land. In  663  the  pope  sent  over  Theodore  to  be  pri- 
mate of  England,  and  under  his  administration  (668- 
6)^9)  tbe  Hom an  and  British  Christiana  (what  remained 
of  tbrm)  were  fused  into  one  body.  See  Theodorb. 
But  for  many  ages  we  hear  little  of  any  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  liy  Ihe  popes  in  England :  tbe  English 
bishops  and  kings  did  not  permit  appeals  to  Rome. 
Ifhen  Wilfrid,  bixhop  of  York,  appealed,  A.D.  680, 
scoinst  an  English  sjnod  which  had  deposed  him 
from  hi*  diocese,  and  obtained  a  decree  in  bis  faror 
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tram  the  pope,  that  daciaa  was  disregarded  in  Eng- 
land, even  Theodore  himself  refusing  to  obey  it.  I' mm 
period  England  was  in  fbnnal  connection  with  tbe 
it  Home  upto  (he  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  few 
\t  namea  sbine  umid  tlie  general  gloom,  •.  g.  Bed* 
0  '8^),  Alculn  (t  mi),  king  Alfred  (f  900).  1  tie  An- 
gli>-Saaon  Cburuii,  from  thr  tinia  of  Alfred,  grew  mare 
and  more  Kumisb.  "At  langtb,  froui  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII  (A.D.  lOTS),  the  papal  jurisdiction  wai 
pushed  into  England,  as  it  was  into  other  couDtriea; 
legates  made  frrqnent  visits,  held  councils,  exacted 
aubaidies.  Appeals,  dispensatjona,  mandalea,  Tesorre*, 
annates,  bulls,  and  all  the  other  incimTeniencei  of 
papal  usurpation,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  sncrea- 
sion ;  and  for  four  centuries  nn  country  in  Europe  suf- 
fered more,  and  with  greater  reluctancr,  tbi.D  Eng- 
land. But  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  Englund  had, 
affer  much  disputation,  mode  Ihelr  agreement,  and  the 
Church  was  their  prey"  (Palmer.Cii.  flulors,  cb.  xxii). 
Tbe  Norman  Conquest  took  place  A.D.  1066.  From 
this  period,  for  several  centuries,  the  history  of  Eng- 
land is  full  of  struggles  between  the  ecclesiasrical  and 
royal  power  for  supremacy.  William  the  Conqueror 
refused  lo  acknowledge  the  pope  as  his  feudal  supe- 
rior, and  declared  his  right  to  reUin  in  his  own  hand 
the  investiture  of  bisbops  and  abbots  which  the  rsrly 
Saxon  kings  had  po»-scssed.  He  prohibited  tbe  pub- 
liehing  of  papdl  bulls  and  lellers  of  advice  till  they 
had  been  sul  miltfd  to  and  approved  of  by  him ;  and, 
further,  faedeprived  tbe  clei){y  of  tbe  right  nf  excom- 
municating any  of  bis  nolJes  except  with  his  express 
permisrion.  On  tbe  other  hand,  "he  conflmed  bj 
charter  a  law  of  Edward  the  Cenfesror,  granting  to 
the  clergy  tithe  of  catlle  and  profits,  In  addition  to  (be 
ancient  tithe  of  produce,"  and  ci.mmilted  a  still  great- 
er error  in  establirbing  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  which 
alone  clerical  persona  were  thenciforlh  to  be  amena- 
ble. The  "spiritual  courts"  lecane  an  enoimoiis 
power  in  supporting  the  Ronuin  domination.  In  1076 
oplilwcy  nsa  first  made  imperative  on  tbe  Englieb 
clergy.  "Under  Henrj-  Beanclerc  a  synod  met  at 
WeslminFter.  110!,  which  passed  various  refomiing 
measD  es,  the  nature  of  which  attests  Che  existing  d^ 
pravity  and  degradation  of  the  Church.  This  synod 
prohibited  fimony,  and  the  pope  ruled  that  lay  inve*- 
titure  was  aimour,  and  on  this  question  a  rupture  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  kini;  soon  occurred.  After  a 
stniKi-'le  to  maintain  (he  rights  of  investiture,  which 
he  had  received  with  Ihe  crown,  Henry  felt  bimeelf 
compelled  to  relinquish  them  to  tbe  pope,  and  only  got 
permission  from  the  pope  for  bishops  to  do  homage  to 

moved  from  their  sees.  Kone  of  the  proposed  meaa* 
urea  of  reform  accomplished  any  result.  Tbe  morale 
of  the  clergy  were  thoroughly  relaxed  ;  murder  by  a 
person  in  holy  orders  w»a  quite  a  usual  occurrence ; 
against  auch  oifenders  there  was  no  resort  to  common 
law,  and  ecclesiastical  courts  rarely  interfered  with 
them.  A  case  of  tbia  kind  gave  rise  to  tbe  protracted 
struggle  between  Thomas  k  Becke(,  atrhblsbop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  side  of  tbe  pope,  and  Henry  II. 
for  himself  and  people"  (Eadie,  Cyclapadia,  s.  v.). 
The  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon"  (see  Clabkhdos) 
were  intended  to  secure  tbe  rights  of  tbe  civil  Bfcainst 
the  ecclesiastical  power ;  hut  the  resistance  of  Brcket 
(q.  v.),  his  murder,  and  the  repentant  fears  of  tbe 
king,  caused  their  speedy  revocation  in  all  tbe  point! 
to  which  the  pope  objected.  "It  was  not, however, 
till  tbe  reign  of  John,  when  En^iland  was  laid  under 
an  Interdict,  and  the  king  resigned  hia  crown  to  the 
pope,  that  (he  papal  encroachments  rose  to  their  height; 
and  tbe  weak  reign  of  Henry  III.  which  followed,  did 
nothing  to  abate  them.  Edward  I  gave  a  check  to 
(he  power  of  tbe  clergy,  anbjected  them  to  taxation, 
and  passed  the  sUtuW  of  mortmain  (1379).  which  pro- 
hibited the  transfer  of  land  without  the  king's  consent. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  as  to  innovations  In  doctrine 


lurinE  ^esa  three  nmtnriM ;  bat  it  miy  be  noted 
iboBi  tb.  middle  of  this  period,  vii.  1218,  the  Cgnncil 
of  St-Jobn  IiUetiD  de«Und  truntubBtantiatian,  or  the 
tcdQ?  pruence  of  Christ  in  the  coaKcnted  elements, 
U  be  a  tepet  of  the  Church"  (Chambers,  ».  v.).     In 
I3U  die  imporunt  Matutc  of  Fi-ovitori  wBi  passed, 
ll  wxi  proToiud  by  the  bet  that  most  of  the  viilaat ' 
English  benefices  were  reservnt  to  the  pope  or 
■lira  clersj',  and  it  provided  tbst  the  pope  ehould  a 
let  ns  Engli'h  bsnotice  on  Bnj  one  withnut  consent  of 
the  Unz-     Ths  statata  of  Framaairr  (1389 ;  enUr)^ 
IJ33)fvbide  may  interference  oflhe  Church  with  the 
Mrista  of  PrtKUori,  aiid  ilw  all  apprils  frDm  Engliih 
diileoBrti  to  the  pope.     The  statute  i/Ufartmam  (i 
Magaa  Chuti),  and  the  various  amendments  and  ad. 
diiiou  to  it,  all  aimed  to  prevent  the  accun 
prepHty  in  the  Charch.     See  HoRthain. 

Ib  Ibe  rei^  of  Henry  II  certain  German  Church 
rrfunnen  faund  their  nyto  Eix)iUnd~prabablT  Wal- 
drnsian  Cbriftiuis;  and,  though  the;  were  litterlv 
piTwcaled.  all  the  good  seed  did  not  perish.  In  13S7 
joba  Wjcliffe  wai  bom.  Aa  rector  of  Lutterworth 
be  preacbed  untj)  his  death  against  the  supremacf  of 
tbe  pop*,  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Romish 
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bad  UUie  effect  npon  tbe  mass  of  the  people.  After 
U>  daath  mctn  Ihiit  appeared ;  and  by  1400  bis  folli 
m  "ere  mtmeraas  enough  to  form  a  party  and  to  gft 
thf  dni^atioB  of  Ijoltardt  (q.  v.),  and  for  a  century 
prnecBtion  tiir  Lollirdism  was  common  In  England. 
"Henry  IV  tbouj^t  it  necessary  to  forliiy  his  usurped 
psutioD  by  assisting  the  Ushups  against  tbc  Lollardii, 
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I  rnin  Imminent,  his  oonrsa  became  tortuous,  and  was 
mjrked  by  a  constant  endeavor  to  pmtrait  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  delay  any  sentence  being  proDOuncad 
on  this  question  by  the  pope.  The  issae  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  an  appeal  to  Um 
universities,  and  to  the  learned  men  of  Christendom, 
for  their  opinion  on  this  point,  which  was  giren  in  fa. 
vor,  for  the  most  part,  of  Henry.  The  disgrace  of 
Wolsey  followed  thereon.  See  Wourt.  Henry's 
quarrel  with  the  pope  daily  became  more  palpable 
Conrocatlon  was  summoned  in  1681,  and  cturged  with 
breaking  the  tlatutes  of  proniori  and  pramunirt. 
They  humbly  offered  to  pay  a  tine.  The  first  step  to- 
wards a  Bchlsm  was  made  by  this  Convocation,  but  it 
was  under  the  pressure  of  tlie  court.  They  proclaimed 
the  king  of  EngUnd  'only  and- supreme  lord,  and,  as 
far  aa  the  law  of  Christ  permits,  even  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  of  England.'  In  loSS,  on  the  elevation 
of  Cianmor  to  the  see  of  Canterbury*,  he  pnmounced 
sentence  of  divorce  between  Henry  VIII  and  Catha- 
rine 1  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  was 
publicly  noticed.  The  pope  declared  this  illegal,  and 
threatened,  unless  these  doings  were  undone,  ttut  he 
woaid  pronounce  excommunication  on  Henry.  To 
prevent  any  such  proceedings  alteclinz  the  staldlity 
of  his  throne  and  his  succession,  in  the  following  year 
Henry  caused  Parliament  to  alioiish  all  papal  author^ 
ity  in  England,  and  to  slop  oil  payments  to  the  Roman 
exchequer.  After  this  came,  under  Thomas  Crom- 
well, acting  as  vice-recant,  a  blow  upon  pnpiah  power 
in  England  from  which  it  never  recovered — namely, 
first  a  visilatinn,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  because  '  they  bad  long 
and  nolo  ionsly  been  gnilty  of  vicious  and  abominable 
living.'  Among  the  bishops  there  were  two  parties ; 
one  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  pope,  tho  other 
with  reform ;  to  the  former  Iwionged  Bonner  and  Gar- 
diner, to  the  latter  Cranmer  and  I^timer.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  authoritative  declaration  of 
what  the'  Church  of  Eiii;land  held  sbice  it  had  rejected 
the  pope ;  and  hence,  in  IS.'^e,  Ibe  liiDg,  111  head  of  the 
Church,  issued  a  pnwiamation  on  thia  subject,  and  In 
1589  rariiament  passed  an  act  for  establishing  the 
"  id,  under  the  rather  cbarxcteriatlc  title,  'An  act 
abolishing  divenity  of  opinions.'  By  this  the 
fine  of  tran  substantiation  was  taught,  and  the 
Ity  of  death  by  burning  was  attached  to  tbe  denial 
..  Ail  who  stood  out  for  'the  neceasitj-  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  or  for  the  marriage  of 
iriests,  or  against  the  observance  of  vows  of  chastity, 
r  the  propriety  of  private  massea,  or  the  (itneu  of 
auricular  confession ;  all  priests  who  shall  mair}-  after 
having  advisedly  made  vows  of  chastity,  shall  suffer 
the  pains  of  death  as  felons:  and  all  tiiose  who  m^n. 
'  the  same  errors  under  any  other  manner  may  be 
.  -isoned  during  the  king's  pleasure'  "  (Mackintosh). 
Henr}'  felt  compelled  to  go  on  and  increase  the  dis- 
ice  which  separated  him  from  Kome.  There  was 
the  Church  a  powerful  party  (Cranmer,  Latimer, 
d  many  others  of  less  note)  that  were  of  progressiTe 
tendencies,  and  to  this  party  Thomas  Cromwell,  dar- 
ing his  continuance  in  power,  lent  all  his  influence. 
His  favor  shown  to  the  Prntestant  cause  was  one 
ground  of  hia  ML  About  this  time,  too,  several  adi- 
'lons  of  the  English  Bible  were  printed  and  circulated 
'lib  the  permission  of  Henry.  They  were  liased  upon 
'overdale's  translatioa.  To  Cranmer  and  Cromwell 
lie  permission  to  circulate  them  is  doe,  and  the  com- 
mand to  place  them  in  the  cathedrals  for  public  nee, 
md  for  ministers  to  instruct  their  people  in  them. 
But  the  tide  of  political  power  now  turned  in  ft  vor  of 
the  Romanist  party,  and  these  permiaskms  were  with- 
drawn :  the  Hlble  becsme  again  for  a  time  a  prohibited 
liook.  and  many  who  had  received  enlightened  viewa 
of  truth  suffered  bitter  persecution.  "  in  1&40  Cran- 
mer persuaded  Henry  to  appoint  a  commisalon.  of 
which  he  wa«  made  a  nember,  to  draw  up  a  ftirwl 
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UiMU  of  these  aefferen.    Foi  ^vea  a  detailed 
of  isnly  twenty  Individuals  burned  for  her 
frm  the  death  nfloid  Cobham  and  1509,  when  lUnry 
Till  ascended  the  throne.    To  some  eittent,  the  blood 
of  lime  rnanyn  was  the  seed  of  the  Reformed  Church 
bet  ve  mait  ant  oreriook  tile  '  hidden  seed,'  which  wa: 
lt™"ia  •  secretly  from  the  lime  that  Wyeiiffe  gave  ti 
kit  coanlrymen  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  theb 
on  tonftoe.    The  pmuress  of  lejming,  and  especially 
Ua  study  of  Greek,  led  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  sscrrd  book's  whilst  the   invention   of  printing 
(]H}>cansed  a  wider  circulation  of  them"  (Chambers, 
'.r.\     SeeWTCLiFFE;  Lollabos. 

(III.)  From  Oit  Rrformatio*  to  Uu  pranl  Time 

Tbt  Cborcb  of  Rome,  however,  was  to  all  outward  ap- 
rttmm  (airly  established  in  England  at  the  time  of 
lb'  leeesrion  of  Henrv  YIII  in  1509  [see  Heury 
VIII].  and  bis  ministe^,  caidinal  Wolsey.  msintained 
0<t  >i>lendor  of  tbe  Church  to  a  degree  unexampled  in 
EeglaiKl.  Neverthcleis,  ttie  great  ediilca  was  already 
•n4mnlned.  In  view  of  the  lacts  cited  in  the  last 
pin^raph,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  as  Roman  writer!  do, 
thii  Uu  »nm  of  tbe  English  Reformation  is  to  be 
ixoA  is  Ibe  vices  of  Henry  VIII.  However,  it  was 
■Dt  dQ  the  reign  of  that  monarch  that  the  Reformation 
»  Eggland  in  reality  commenced.  When  Lnther  do- 
'land  war  against  the  pope,  Henry  wrote  hi*  treatise 
n  the  leren  sacnmenti  against  Luther's  lioDk,  Of  the. 
Ci^iHritj  nf  Batflam,  and  waa  repaid  by  the  pontiff 
•lib  Ihetitle  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith"  (1521).  The 
Uif  had  married  his  brother's  widow,  Catba'ine  of 
A'spsB,  and  was  weary  of  her.  Wolsey  at  first  fa- 
<md  a  divorce,  "to  revenge  himself  on  Charles  T  for 
tiTiig  disappointed  him  of  the  pspacy;  hut  after  the 
li«(  began  to  look  with  favor  on  Anno  Boleyn,  one 
'ibinM  trom  whom  Wolsey  had  everything  to  fear, 
^  idnpied  a  covert  policy  of  oppueition  to  the  divorce 
^  had  saggeated.  When  at  last  ho  was  pressed  on  I 
<mj  lida,  with  no  open  way  befbre  him,  and  Ua  own  I 
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SOnftuloD.  Thii  appeued  under  the  title,  7%  i'mdi- 
ti(m  of  a  Christian  Man.  II  indicitM  BDHie  progress, 
elnce  it  onlj'  recommenda  prajera  for  tlic  dead  as 
'good  and  charitable;  anil  becaaaa  it  ii  not  kaown 
what  condition  departed  aouls  an  in,  wa  ought  only 
to  recommcDd  them  lo  the  merey  of  God.'  It  allinns 
jnstiflcation  bv  faith,  thongh  it  niodiliea  this  declara- 
tion so  Tar  as  to  add, '  Tet  man,  prevented  by  grace, 
is  b;  his  free  consent  and  obedience  a  worker  toward 
the  uttaining  of  his  dwd  jiutilication.'  It  forbids  the 
Honhip  of  images,  though  it  allows  their  use  to  excite 
leTotional  feeling.  It  altered  some  minor  matters 
ilso  in  the  serrice.  Such  vas  the  character  of  the 
Charch  of  Englund's  Srst  contesslon.  The  Befomiers 
were  gaining  strength,  and  under  Edward  TI  and  the 
Protector  Sonierset  their  triumph  was  undoubted^ 
Thirty  commiesioDers  were  sent  through  the  country 
to  abolish  superstitious  practices.  Criinmer  drew  up 
twelve  homilies,  which  were  appointed  to  be  read  in 
the  churches  where  the  ministers  could  not  preach. 
This  was  one  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  diffusion 
of  sound  nligious  knowledge.  This  step,  and  the  ser- 
mons themselves,  elicited  tba  Dnqualified  approbation 
□f  the  Continental  Reformers.  Cranmer  wrote  also  ■ 
catechism,  which  was  generally  circolateil.  Such  the- 
ologians as  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  invited  lo 
come  and  lecture  In  the  English  universities ;  and  the 

Idk;  'one  sermon  every  quarter  of  the  year  at  least' 
tn  every  church  being  Imperative.  But  such  was  the 
state  of  the  Romish  clergy  that  even  this  much  thoy 
could  hardly  accomplish.  InlMT  Parliament  repealni 
the  various  persecuting  acts  of  Henry  VIII  and  earlier 
reigns,  levelled  against  the  new  opinions,  as  they  are 
often  called.  As  Convocation  vtas  inclined  in  favor 
of  the  Romish  party.  Parliament  assumed  to  itself  the 
task  of  reforming  the  Church.  It  pawed  that  year 
acts  'concerning  the  sacrsment,'  ordaining  'Che  com- 
munion to  be  received  in  both  kinds,'  forliidding  the 
priest  to  communicate  alone,  and  lequiring  bim  to 
prepare  the  people  for  worthily  communicating  by  an 
exhortation  on  the  day  preading  its  celebration.  In 
1548  there  was  a  commission  appointed  for  the  revision 
of  tba  offices  of  pnhlic  worship.  One  of  its  Urst  fruits 
Vaa  a  new  communioD  service.  Confessioa  was  do 
longer  nutde  imperative.  At  the  same  time  a  new  lit- 
urgy was  complied.  At  the  end  of  it  occurs  the  peti- 
tion—' Prom  the  tyranny  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and 
all  bis  detestable  enormities,  good  l.ord,  deliver  us,' 
See  CouuuN  P&AYKit.     In  1551  a  farther  series  of 

few  alteratiuni  have  since  been  introduced.    The  same 
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which  were  taken,  the  RefornuitioD  in  England  was 
completed.  The  ConvocatioD  of  1562,  bcaides  drawing 
np  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  published  two  volumes  of 
homilies  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  caused 

Mowell,  dean  of  St.  Paul'a,  to  draw  up  a  catechism  fbi 
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oegan  to  appear  (see  Pukitanb),  and  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence specially  in  all  the  qoes^ons  Hhich  arOH  aiwnt 
the  various  ceremonies  nf  the  Church.  Elizabeth's 
extreme  jealousy  of  her  supreme  uuthority  often  ob- 
structed iba  plans  for  reform  which  the  more  lealous 
clergy  contrived — a  jealousy  which  hniught  her  into 
collision  with  the  primute  himself,  as  on  the  sulijet-t  vf 
'the  prophesying*. ■  The  works  of  the  c™«'  Conti- 
nental divines,  as  Calvin  and  Bollinger,  w.'-ra  ntiidied 
in  England;  and  the  great  standard  work  of  Kicherd 
Hooker  on  EceUiiaitical  A)%— which  may  be  styled 
the  apology  of  the  Church  of  England — was  pnbliebed 
15M-97. 

"  When  James  ascended  the  tlimne,  both  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Church  party  cslculuted  on  hevini;  his 
support.  The  Puritans  hastened  to  present  to  bim  the 
famous  Millenary  Petition,  which  embodied  a  state- 
ment of  those  things  in  the  Church  which  they  dtfir-^d 
This  elicited  from  the  i    " 
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both  parties  at  Hampton  Court  (q,  v.),  January,  1604. 
It  resulted  in  no  Kood  to  the  Puritans,  for  king  Jamea 
now  thought  Episcopacy  was  most  confiTinable  lo 
arguments  be  pithHj 
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sion  appointed  in  15a2  to  prepare  a  canon  law,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Edward,  was  discontinued 
before  its  work  was  done.  Under  his  reign  the  pron- 
ress  of  rafomiation  had  been  rapid,  but  it  was  to  be 
sorely  tried.  Mary  ascended  the  throne  (1553)  and 
rB-eslabllshed  Romanism.  Bonner  and  Gardiner  were 
restored;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Catechism 
wan  declared  heretical;  tbe  kingdom  was  reconciled 
to  (he  see  of  Rome ;  a  perBecotlon  of  the  chief  reform- 
ers commenced — Rogers  was  burned  at  Smithfield, 
Hooper  at  Glouceater,  Saunders  at  Coventry,  Taylor 
at  Hadley.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  'heretics;' 
many  fled  beyond  sea ;  some  purchased  safety  liy  an 
outward  confbrmity.  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley 
perished  in  the  flames  at  Oxford.  Cardinal  Pole  was 
made  primate.  One  benefit  was  conferred  on  the 
Church  by  Haty — she  surrendered  all  the  Church 
lands,  as  wall  as  tbe  flrst-frulu  and  tenths,  which  liad 
Deen  seised  by  Henry.  At  last  the  death  of  Mary 
(155S),  with  which  that  of  the  cardinal  was  all  but 
simultaneous,  delivered  the  Church  from  its  oppress- 
ors. Under  Elizabeth  (15^-ieoa)  Protestantism  was 
again  in  the  ascendant ;  aikd  by  the  various  measares 


tage  which  ensued  from  this  conference  waa  the  revis- 
ion of  the  translation  of  the  Rilile,  in.litalad  at  tbe 
suggestion  of  tbe  leader  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  re- 
Bult  was  the  present  authorized  version.  Dunne  tbe 
reign  of  James  tbe  fkmous  Synod  of  Dort  met,  and  four 
English  divines  were  sent  thither  by  James.  See 
DoHT,  Symoi.  of.  HenceforwaH  the  Calvinistic  pur- 
ty  in  the  Church  of  England  began  to  decline,  and 
kinii  James  hinisr If  turned  against  It,  James  flrst  is- 
sued the  Bool  ff  SpoTU  In  1618,  and  offended  veT7 
many,  because  he  therebv  legally  sanctioned  certain 
amusements  on  tbe  .Sabbath  day.  Under  Charles  it 
was  republished  in  1663,  the  decUration  affirming  tbat 
it  was  done  'out  of  a  pious  care  for  the  service  of  Cod 

well-deserving  people,'  It  was  received  with  mani- 
fest disgust,  and  nianj'  of  the  clergy  refused  to  obey 
the  ordinance  niquiring  its  publication  in  the  cburcbea. 
In  l&H  the  House  of  Commons  caused  it  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman.  See  Sports,  Book  or."  Under 
CbDries,  the  Iligh-Church  party,  with  Laud  at  tbeir 
head,  rose  to  the  highest  power.  Tbe  court  of  Bigfa 
Ciimmlssion  and  the  Star  CbamI  er  never  bad  n.ore 
constant  employment,  and  their  hateful  tyranny  moat 
thoroughly  roused  the  people.  The  severity  of  Laud 
occasioned  the  greatest  discontent;  and  the  Furitaii 
party,  as  they  couid  not  maintain  themselves  in  the 
Church,  began  to  found  special  lectureships;  bnt,  on 
Laud's  advice,  the  king  irsued  inatructiuna  to  the  bisb. 
opa  to  suppress  all  snch.  Forliearance  at  last  lame  to 
an  end.  Then  came  tbe  great  rnbellion  and  civil  war, 
which  led  to  the  putting  down  of  Episcopacy,  and  tbe 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  on  the  basis  of  the 
ITejbiuiu^er  Coi^faaan,  though  afterwards  Independ- 
ency took  the  lead.  Laud  was  condemned  the  day  af- 
ter tbe  House  of  Commons  established  Presbyterian- 
ism. and  executed  January  10. 1646. 

"With  tbe  restoration  of  Charles  II  occurred  the 
restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  England.  The  Sunday 
aller  his  return  heard  the  litur,iy  read  in  almost  every 
parish  church.  The  Puritans,  who  are  henceforward 
known  as  Presbyterians  (q.  v.),  having  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration,  were  treated  at  first  by 
Charles  with  kindness,  and  several  of  their  number 
were  oSbred  high  ecclesiastical  preferments.     In  166] 
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tbe  CinoDi  S«Toy  ConfemiM  (q.  v.)  mat,  irltb  Bixter 
u  indcT  ot  tha  Pimbytariui  party,  and  Sheldon  u 
Eha)  of  the  biahopa,  to  try,  if  pouibls,  ti>  unite  both 
■Maf.  A>  inlgfat  bare  been  expcctsd,  the  plan  filled. 
lilHJthe  Act  orUniromiit)- waipasaed;  and,  rather 
Oin  take  tbe  t«t  It  preKriLied,  2000  Puritan  clergy 
Wt  Iba  Chareb  of  England.  Then,  in  quick  sncces- 
■ioo,  followHl  tbose  persecuting  acta,  tbe  Corporation, 
Cnnnticle,  and  l^'ive-milu  Acta.  Still  further  griev- 
lacet  wen  inflicted  br  the  Teat  Act  of  IG7!.  Next 
UDH  inatber  school  at  dirinet  — '  Cfaristian  philoso- 
fbBi  lalhsr  than  divines.'  Their  lives  were  moral, 
tat  IbcT  erlaceraled  the  Gocpel  of  all  that  waa  cliar- 
MteriMic  of  it.  When  a  plan  for  'coDiprehenaion'waa 
nrived  in  1668.  tbe  Konsa  of  Coniinoni  pnibibiled 
neb  a  meaiar*  being  Introduced.  When  Jamaa,  duke 
of  Tori,  profeBaed  Boman  Cathollcttm,  Charlea  at  once 
proriainied  complete  toleration.  This  wu  In  Ifl72; 
but  Itie  Commoni  the  year  following  compelled  blm  to 
withdraB  hia  indulgence.  Popery  they  wore  deter- 
oiiwd  La  resist.  When  James  came  Into  power  he 
procUimed  aimilar  Indulgences,  and  forbade  preaebing 
igitaut  Bontaniat  errora ;  nay,  In  defiance  of  Ibe  enact- 
lant  of  1^1,  be  nMnated  the  court  of  High  Commls- 
uo.  Theae  measurH  the  clergy  reslalad.  In  conse- 
qacoca  at  hi)  reeiatanee,  the  biabop  of  London  was  ens' 
(mdad  for  a  tim:.  Tbe  University  of  Cambridge 
tuna  into  cnlliaion  with  tbe  king,  and  also  Magdalen 
Cdlege,  Oxford.  Rather  than  do  wbat  might  advsn- 
Iiga  Rome,  the  MoDCOnfomibta  did  not  avail  them- 
»!>■»!  of  Ihe  royal  indulgence.  But  James  renewed 
hk  declaration,  and  commanded  that  it  abould  be  pub- 
Mid  in  tbe  chun;b».  Eighteen  oat  of  twenty-tive 
liikipi  refused  to  do  so,  and  nearly  all  Che  clergy. 
IVlnabopa  were  commanded  to  cite  the  recuaant^  but 
tbey  nfused.  Seven  of  them— Saocroft,  Lloyd,  Ken, 
Tamer,  Lake,  White,  and  Trelawney— even  drew  up  a 
remoulance,  and,  ai  a  conaeqaence,  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Tbeir  committal  to  it  bad  rather  the  appear- 
sBce  of  a  trinDiphal  entry,  from  the  enthnsiaam  dis- 
^yedbythe  people  on  tbeir  bebilf.  Tbey  wen  tried 
si  Wsatninner  Hall,  and  tbe  news  of  their  acquiCUl 
WIS  mccivcd  with  rapturous  deligbt  on  all  bands,  for 
all  (dt  that  they  were  committed  to  a  struggle  agabnt 
la  hiaUioua  attempt  to  restore  Popery.  Tbe  roj'al 
cireer  of  Jamea  waa  now  ending,  and  hia  further 
•cbemea  were  not  defelaped,  for  that  very  vear  tbs 
Pifaec  of  Orjoge  landed  (5Ih  of  November,  1688). 
Oh  of  William's  eirlieal  acte  waa  tbepuaingof  a  tol- 
mtiiin  bill  in  16^ ;  bat  an  act  of  comprehanaion  was 
rajactad  In  Ihe  Commons.     In  September  of  that  year 

■  eaaniiasiou  was  appcnnted  to  revise  the  lilorgy  and 
aaont,  and  reform  ecclesiastical  abasea',  bat  all  their 
(npoaali  were  rejected  by  Convocation.  Three  of  the 
WTH  bishops  mentioned  aliove  refused  tbe  oMb  of  al- 
leeiian  to  William  and  Mary,  Tbey  heided  Ibe  par- 
ty kaowD  aa  tbe  Nonjuroni,  which  ceased  to  exirt  aa 
a  Independent  Episcopalian  Chnrcb  In  1780 ;  but 
>uy  of  ihem  became  attached  to  the  Scottish  Epiaco- 
paliana'-  (Chambora,  s.  v.).     See  NoHJOHaRS. 

Darin  J  the  period  Just  described  a  school  of  divines 
*ai  formed  who,  in  seeking  to  avoid  Puritanism  on 
At  OB*  hand,  and  Riimanlam  on  the  other,  Iwcame 
laliladiBsriana.  "They  became  Christian  phiioso- 
pbcn  rather  than  divines ;  and,  except  an  nccaalonal 
ilisMTtation  on  the  Trinity  or  ■  Whitsunday  sermon. 
<a  wfaieh  the  wnrk  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  carefully 
narded  agalnat  fjnstlcal  abnsea,  tbey  scarcely  Inter- 
hred  with  matters  of  Cbrlatian  doctrine.  Still  they 
■en  men  of  blameless  livea,  and  in  a  slothful  age  re- 
■arfcable  for  paaloral  diligence.  Amongst  Che  lead- 
n  were  Wbitebc«te,  Cudworth,  Wilkina,  and  WoTth- 
iaftOB ;  aome  of  tbeae  wen  known  to  be  men  of  eml- 
■•Bt  piety,  but  it  was  more  apparent  in  their  lives 
(ud,  Ana  their  doath^  by  their  private  diaries)  than 

■  their  preaching.    They  were  equally  afraid  of  i 
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otlMT.  They  loved  the  constltallon  of  tbe  Cborcfa, 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  the  tiCurgy ;  but  Chey  did 
not  think  all  other  forms  unlawful,  Tbey  wished  to 
aee  a  spirit  of  greater  moderaUon,  They  continued 
on  goodlanns  with  Nonconformiats,  and  allowed  great 
freedoms,  not  only  in  philoaophical  specalations,  but 
in  rellgioa;  and  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries  into 
tbe  reasonableness,  rather  than  tbe  scriptnrsl  warrant 
of  the  truths  of  religion,  led  Cbem  to  be  reRDrded  aa 
Socinians.  Tbey  wore  all  asatous  against  Popery; 
and  the  Papists  cried  them  down,  in  return,  as  Atha- 
ista,  Deiats,  or,  at  best,  Sociniana,  and  men  of  no  prin- 
ciples at  all.  In  the  aoclety  of  tbeae  men,  TUIotaon, 
Patrick,  Lloyd,  and  StUllngfieet  were  trained— the 
greatest  dirines  of  the  next  generation,  but  still  with 
tbe  faults  of  tbe  school  in  wbich  they  bad  been  edu- 
cated. They  received,  and  long  bore,  tbe  title  of  the 
Latitndmarian  divines ;  and,  in  the  sense  in  which  wn 
have  explalnedit,  tbe  charge  waa  just  Tbey  attempt- 
ed a  divorce  between  evangelical  doctrine  and  Chrla- 
tian  practice.  Tbe  former  tbey  at  first  neglected,  and 
at  length  lost  out  of  sight ;  tbe  latter  tbey  displayed 
with  admirable  clearness,  and.  If  any  other  principle* 
than  those  of  tbe  Gospel  could  possibly  have  enforced 
it,  they  would  not  have  so  completely  failed.  But  the 
foundera  of  the  acbool  made  no  deep  impresaion  In  tbe 
days  of  Cbarlea  II,  and  tbeir  still  more  gifted  pa[dli 
saw  religion  In  tbe  Church  of  England  almost  expiring 
in  spite  of  all  theb'  efforts"  (Harsden.  Ckurdui  md 
SecU,  i,  !86).  • '  In  1698  the  Church  of  England  gave 
birth  to  two  noble  philanthropic  schemes— the  Society 
for  tbe  Promotion  of  Christian  Knonledge.  which  clr- 
colates  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Tracts ;  and  In  ITOl 
tbe  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign  Parts  was  chartered."  In  1747  Convocation  was 
dissolved.     See  Cohvdcatiok, 

"That  the  Church  of  England,  after  fighting  tor 
its  very  existence  against  Popery  on  the  one  band, 
and  against  Puritanism  on  tlie  other,  should  have  sub- 
sided into  inactivity  during  the  dull  reigns  of  tbe 
Georges,  is  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than  of  regret. 
Tbe  peaceful  enjoyment  of  her  temporalities  In  a  doll, 
irreligious,  not  to  say  Infldel  age,  may  easily  account 
for,  though  it  cannot  excuse,  bcr  idleness.  But  that 
in  the  riae  of  John  Wealey,  17S0,  she  shoald  have  &il- 
ed  to  aee  a  grand  opportunity  for  herself,  is  a  matter 
of  both  surprise  and  regret ;  she,  however,  let  It  pass ; 
nor  can  she  hope  that  such  another  will  ever  agdn 
present  itself.  See  Hetiiodisn;  Wesley,  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  hoped  Is  Chat  she  has  seen  her  error. 

"The  next  important  event  in  the  histnr}'  of  the 
Church  is  the  Act  of  Union,  wbich  camo  Into  effect  on 
Ibo  Ist  of  January,  1801,  and  united  the  churchea  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  woi^ 
ship,  and  discipline.  Tbe  Reformation  bad  made  some 
progress  In  Ireland  under  Edward  VI.  Five  Protes- 
tant bishops  were  appointed  In  15A0,  and  Che  English 
Bible  and  Liturgy  were  introduced  in  1561 ;  liut,  ^om 
a  variety  of  cause,",  tbe  Reformed  doctrines  have  never 
found  much  acceptance  with  tbe  native  population, 
and,  althongh  a  Protestant  Church  was  established  by 
law,  it  was  and  is  the  Church  of  the  minority.  See 
iHEi-iNn.  In  168*  tbe  English  Articles  wore  received, 
and  in  1642  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  waa 
adopted  by  Convocation.  Before  the  political  onion 
of  Ihe  countries.  Che  two  churches  were  in  full  com- 
munion. By  an  act  of  the  imperial  Parilament  in 
18:13,  ten  of  the  Irish  liiahoprics  were  suppressed,  and 
the  funds  thus  ol)tainBd  were  applied  to  the  augmen- 
Uthm  of  small  livings,  and  the  building  and  repair  of 
churches"  (Chambers,  Cgeloptdia,  s.  v.).  It  Is  now 
propoaed  (ie6«)  to  "disestablish"  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Irelsnd.and  the  proposal  will  doubltesa  be  carried 

In  the  progreas  of  the  IMh  century  great  cbsnga* 
have  passed  nvor  the  Church  of  England.  The  for- 
mation of  the  Church  Waaioiuu?  Society  (so*  Mw 
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sioNiBi  Societies),  of  the  Bible  Society,  ate.,  uiil  I 
HpeciiUy  tha  Influence  of  Metbodiam,  (wikened  the  , 
long  dormant  spirit  of  aijifteBaiva  Cbriatisnity.  Since 
1800  mure  tban  3000  cburchcB  biva  been  elected.  ' 
Aboat  1B30  Mvenl  eirncit  younx  men  in  tbe  Uoivera-  : 
ity  of  Oxford  gave  signs  of  prafouDd  tbBo1of;ical  stuily,  | 
■ndof  deep  interest  in  CburchqueBtioun.  In  reuclioa, 
peibap*,  frutn  the  lutitudinuianiam  of  tbe  18tb  cen- 
tury, their  studlss  lay  chiefly  in  tbe  fathers  and  medi- 
Bvsl  writers,  and  in  183B  they  began  the  publicition 
it  tbe  O^cford  tract*,  culling  for  a  revival  of  obaolete 
uai){eB,  and  bringing  up  again  Rumaniet  or  qnisi-Ko- 
maniat  vieirs  in  theology.      A  bri.,f  hietory 
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g  clergymen,  oa  the  result 
01  tne  movement,  went  over  to  Rome ;  and  those  of  the 
•cbool  who  remained  gave  rise  to  the  modem  Ritual- 
ism (q,  v.),  wbicli  tends  to  import  (be  spirit,  doctrines, 
and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Home  into  tbe  Church 
of  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1B67  ■  conference  of 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  chnrcbe* 
in  communion  with  the  Engliab,  was  heid  at  Lambeth. 
The  chief  object  of  this  synod  was  to  promote  a  closer 
onion  between  all  branches  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
A  resolution  censuring  bisbop  Colenso,  of  Xatal,  for 
his  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Church,  was 
adopted  by  all  save  three  votes.  Tbe  pastoral  let- 
ter, signed  by  the  bisbops,  warned  tbe  people  against 
Romanizing  tendencies,  tmt  made  no  reference  to  con- 
troversies within  tha  Church.  A  Greek  translation 
of  the  pastoral  letter  was  offlcially  transmitted  by  tbe 
archbisbop  of  Canterbury  to  all  the  patriarchs  sod 
bishops  of  tha  fireeli  Church,  See  Pas-Asolican 
SvaoD.  In  order  to  promote  tbe  interest  of  intelli- 
gent laymen  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  Church,  a  "  Church 
Congress"  was  colled  in  I860,  which  from  that  time 
has  held  annual  sessions.  See  Chdrch  Comobew. 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  High-Church 
party  to  introduce  monastic  institutions.  Thug  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lyne,  assuming  the  name  of  fatber  Ignatius. 
endeaTored  to  establish  an  Anglican  l>rancb  of  tbe 
Benedictine  order,  iiut  the  first  monastery  of  tbe  order 
at  Norwich  had,  after  a  trial  of  a  few  year*,  to  lie  alan- 
doned.  At  Bristol  a  communitv  of  the  Tbird  Older 
of  St.  Benedict  was  organiied.'  The  Rev.  Mr,  Mac- 
konocbie.  in  1R67,  establi^tied  a  Societj'  of  the  Holy 
Cnw,  of  whicb  be  was  tbe  flrst  master.  But  thus  far 
(1868)  all  these  attempts  have  met  with  but  little  suc- 
cess. Sea  HoNAenclaM.  The  High-Church  party 
axhihited  a  great  desire  to  bring  on  a  closer  union 
with  tha  Eastern  churches.  A  special  society,  the 
Eastern  Cliurch  Association  (see  helow,  Slalulict),  was 
established  to  p  omote  the  cause,  and  the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York  gave  their  official  approval 
of  tlie  scheme.  See  Easteeci  Ciidbches,  Greek 
CuiRCii,  and  Pbotestakt  Epcscofal  Church.  Of- 
ficial communications  for  the  same  purpose  were  also 
opened  with  the  Church  of  Sweden,  but  this  step  wa> 
strenuously  oppoosd  hy  one  portion  of  the  High-Chnrch 
party  on  the  ground  that  the  Swedish  CIturcb  iield 
some  heretical  doctrines. 

II.  CoNaTTTtnON     AMP    GoVEKMHEKT.—l.  Civrci 

and  Stale.— The  constitution  of  the  Heformed  Church 
of  England  is  that  "of  an  authorized  and  paid  estalh 
lishmenl,  whicb  is  not  allowed  to  persecute  those  who 
dissent  from  it"  (Short).  Tbe  union  of  Church  and 
State  was  completely  secured  by  the  statutes  that  fol- 
lowed Iho  Reformation  up  to  tbe  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  English  Churco  constitution  remained  nearly  un- 
changed by  the  Keformotion,  only  that  the  crown  took 
the  place  of  the  pope.  The  course  of  subsequent  leg- 
islation brought  in,  however,  many  important  modifi- 
cations of  detail.  The  old  statut^  thongfa  rarely  en- 
forced, were  still  law,  exceptini;  when  expressly  abro- 
gated. One  of  tbe  ninst  important  of  these  was  the 
Piwmmire  (>ee  above).  The  sbitute  ib  o(  Hem 
Tin  (1584),  cb.  xxi,  declaru  entire  independence  < 
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Rome,  and  calls  the  king  nrprane  keJt  of  th«  Cfanrch 
of  England,  according  to  tha  recognitiun  of  its  prelates 
and  t[eii!\:  This  statute  abolislies  t'eler's  pence,  and 
provides  for  tbe  visitation  of  monasteries  by   royal 

During  the  reign  of  Marv  Toper}'  was  restored, 
but  ail  the  statutes  to  that  effect  were  repealed  hy 
slat.  1  of  Eliuheth  (IdAS-S),  which  transfer*  the  bewl- 
shipof  the  Church  from  the  pope  to  the  English  crowo, 
and  declares  tbe  royal  npriinaig  j^rpetunL  Eveij- 
form  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  pre- 
rogative is  included  in  the  deciaislion.  The  crown 
can  exercise  this  authority  throu){h  such  cfficers  as  it 
may  select,  provided  they  be  Britirb  subjects  appointed 
by  letters-pile nt.  Tbe  act  pnuciibes  tbe  oath  of  su- 
premacy, to  be  t»ken  liy  all  dvil  and  spiriiiial  officera. 
See  Oath  op  Supbebaci-.  The  Ad  of  Unifurmitg 
(IMS)  restored  the  Common  Prayer,  and  i  oquiml  the 
clergy  lo  conform  strictly  to  iU  The  et  tate  13  Eliz. 
c.  11  (lo7I),  incorporaUd  tbe  S»  articles  which  liad 
been  a|.-reed  upon  by  the  ConvocsUon  of  l&6g  into  the 
law  of  the  land.  This  act,  with  tbe  Uvs  of  snpreni- 
acy  and  uniformity,  and  tbe  articles,  settled  tbe  gov- 
ernment, tbe  worship,and  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Chprcb. 
Tha  queen,  though  subject  to  the  Church  order  and 
doctrines,  was  invested  with  full  power  to  govern  tha 
Church,  and  to  fill  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices. 
Church  and  Slate  were  fused  together,  ftir  all  citizens 
of  tbe  State  were  made  members  of  the  Cbnrcb  ;  tbe 
officers  of  the  Church  were  offlcere  of  tha  SUte,  i.nd 
the  head  of  the  State  was  made  head  of  the  Church. 

tion  of  the  Church.  By  stat.  1  William  and  Mar.v, 
cb.  vi  (April, 1C8!I),  Ihe  coronation  osth  was  modilicd. 
In  it  the  king  s^ore  not  merely  to  govern  according 

lawn  nf  God  and  the  true  confession  of  the  Goepel,  and 
of  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion  as  by  law  estatr. 
lisbed !  and  to  "  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
shall  appertain  unto  them."  The  8Ih  chapter  sniisti- 
lutfld  a  new  form  nf  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which 
tbe  recognition  of  the  kings  ecclesiaslica]  supremacy 
is  left  out,  and  in  its  place  stands  a  promise  to  obej 
the  king  truly ;  with  an  anathema  of  tbe  impious  doc- 
be  deposed  ond  executed,  and  that  a  foreign  potentate 
can  have  ecclcNastical  authority  within  the  realm. 
The  same  statute  (ch.  xviii)  removed  some  penaltiea 
from  Dissenters,  and  made  them  eligible  to  <  fflce,  pro- 
vided thuy  look  tbe  oath  of  allegiance  personally,  or 
by  proxy,  in  case  of  conscientious  objection  to  taking 
tha  especial  oaths  of  office.  During  the  present  cen- 
tarv  a  numlier  of  acts  have  been  passed  annulling  dia- 
abiiities  of  PapisU  and  Dissenters ;  and  it  is  now  tbe 
case  that  Dissenters  and  Romanists  have  reUgion* 
freedom,  are  eligible  to  civil  afflce,  and  are  admitted  to 
Parliament. 

!,  Gorentmmt. — (l,)The  king  Is  the  anprame  head 
nf  ths  Church  an  earth,  at  least  in  name  and  Ibnn. 
Formerly  the  clergy  made  the  following  suhsctiption : 
"That  the  king's  (.queen's)  majesty,  under  God.  ia  the 
only  supreme  goremar  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other 
his  bigbness's  duminioDS  and  countries,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  tempo- 
ral,''etc. ;  but  hv  an  act  of  Parliament  of  July  fl, 
18Gfi  (-28tb  and  29tb  Vict,  cap,  Ui'),  persons  to  bo  or- 
dained deacons  or  ptiesls  are  required  (I)  to  make  a 
"Declaration  of  Assent"  to  tbe  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Praj'er,  and 
of  the  Ordering  nf  Bishnps,  Priests,  and  Deacons;  (8) 
to  Uke  tbe  Oalk  of  Alkgiana  and  Svpranaai  (21ft 
and  :22d  Vict.  cap.  48).  by  which  they  swear  to  be  bith- 
ful  and  hear  true  allegiance  to  Ihe  queen,  and  declare 
that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  oT  potcn- 
I  tate  hatb,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  pow«r. 
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npeiioii^,  pre-eminence,  or  ■nthoritj',  eccleaiutkal 
Mipiritiul,  within  Ibis  railm.  "The  Ughnt  Church 
oC«  an  filled  [>y  the  mintotr?  In  the  Dame  of  the 
crown.  Th>  Privy  CDOndl,  in  whicli  only  temporels 
vote,  ti  the  Ligheat  court  ofappei]." 

(J.)  The  muiieement  of  the  Church  ia  io  the  hinds 
ef  >  bkrarchy  of  archbiahope  and  bbhops,  aubject  to 
dwaDtbDritvorthekingandParlininent.  TheUnited 
Church  of  Eni;iind  and  Ireland  is  divided  into  four 
prerincea:  two  EnaUsh,  Cinterbuiy  and  Toik;  two 
Itiib,  Armagh  and  Doblin.  Theae  are  under  four 
DDtuallj  iodepcDdent  archluahopa.  The  bisbopa,  as 
■cU  la  the  archhiahop*,  are  apiritnal  peen,  except- 
ing the  tnabop  laat  conaecnlad,  and  the  biihop  of 
Spdor  and  Man,  who  does  not  ait  in  the  Houae  of 
Vinlt  nnleai  he  bappons  to  1m  a  peer  In  fata  own 
ri|^L  Archbisbopa  are  choaen  by  tlie  crown  from 
UHtnt;  the  biabopa.  The  aovereiipt  alio  naminate^ 
the  biahope.  The  Church  ia  governed,  "under  her 
Bujaity,  liT  anhbishops,  biahops,  deana,  arcbdsBCona, 
end  the  rest  thai  bear  office  in  the  aime"  (Can.  vii). 
Tbe  srcbbiahopa  and  bishopa  alone  have  the  power  to 
ordain  claigynen ;  and  Ibeee  ordtnationa  take  place, 
aeeordiBK  to  canon  law,  at  "uUoIted  certain  times," 
and  "only  on  the  Sandaya  immmJiatBly  following 
j^mua  quaiMor  ttv^ontm,  comoionly  cnlled  Ember 
weeks."  Candidate*  for  the  mioUtry  are  uan^Uy 
gndoBtea  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  Trinity  Col- 
Itje,  Dublin,  or  else  of  Durham,  Lampeter,  or  St. 
BeM;  but  tbe  tiiahopa  are  not  bound  to  restrict  ordi- 
nition  (o  mnnben  at  any  university  or  college.  Ap- 
proTWl  cindidatea  tike  "the  oath  of  supremacy,''  ^n 
■  dedaratioD  that  they  will  confonn  to  the  liturgy, 
■od  auhaeribe  three  article*:  tbe  flrat  eSnning  the 
npnmacy  of  tbe  Bovereign  in  the  Church  ;  the  second 
••aerting  Uiat  tbe  Book  of  Common  Freyer  containa 
nothing  coutTsir}'  to  tbe  word  of  God,  and  that  tbe  or- 
dained penoD  will  oae  the  form  of  the  said  book ;  and 
tbe  third,  that  tbsy  boid  all  "  ibe  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
The  candidato  ia  first  ordained  a  deacon,  snd  so  con- 

Ih  undergoes  an  examinatioD ;  and  when  thia  is  aatbi- 
factory,  bo  i*  admitted  IiT  the  bishop  to  the  order  of 
friest,  or  presbyter.  Several  of  the  prabyters,  aa 
wtU  •*  the  biabop,  lay  their  banda  simultaneoualy  on 
the  head  of  every  candidate,  while  the  bishop  repeata 
tbe  form  prescribed  in  the  ordlnilion  aerrice.  When 
eoce  ordained  a  preahyter,  he  ia  competent  to  take  an}' 
duty  or  to  bold  any  preferment  in  tbe  Church. 

(;1.)  Tbe  conntry  ia  dii-ided  into  psrisheB,  and  many 
of  these  have  been  of  late  years  anbdivided.  Sec 
Pabish.  Tbe  property  of  the  Church  of  England  ia 
obtained  Ihrough  many  different  cbannsls,  and  la  very 
Talulile:  the  lolal  rcTenneaare  eatimted  at  being  not 
■Oder  seven  milliona  a  jeer;  and  yet  su  unequal  is 
the  diatriljution.  ih^t  there  ure,  out  of  1U,600  beneflcea, 
not  lew  than  CSOO  with  incomes  under  £300  a  ; 
and  of  these  there  are  S460  iivinga  whose  annual 
H  noder  £150.  The  curatei  have  a  very  inadequate 
conpeoiation.  the  ordinary  pay  raaglng,  in  Urge 
towiu,  from  £70  to  £160. 

The  total  number  of  beneflcea  In  1890  wis  H.SOO. 
Of  late  some  refurm*  have  Ins  effected  by  tbe  Par- 
liament. There  is  i  spei:iiil  lioard  of  "  ecclesiaatical 
cofBrnissioneni  for  Kn^land  to  adniinister  the  statt 
jutrooage  of  eccIesUi'tlcal  beneHcea.  In  their  twenti- 
eth nport,  issued  in  1868,  they  slate  that  in  the  cur 
not  year  they  expect  to  complete  the  scheme  which, 
In  their  report  of  IMl,  they  proposed  to  accompliab 
within  five  yean.  Every  living  with  leea  income  than 
£300  a  jau  ulilcb  then  existed,  and  containef 
mding  to  the  cenaus  of  IflGl,  a  population  of  4000 
perwBB,  will,  on  tbe  1st  of  March,  1869.  have  bsd  its 
incooM  raiaed  to  £300  a  year,  except  tboae  caaea  in 
private  patronage  where  the  one  half  of  tbe  aagmen- 
titkm  which  the  pitrons  wore  required  to  provide  trma 
Mo-ccdeaiastical  aourcci  has  not  been  fortbcoining. 


Id  tbelr  report  of  1B53  the  commlasionera  nf^rred  to 

to  arrsngement  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the 

lean  and  chapter  of  York,  whereby  tbe  capitular  ea- 

jitea  (aubject  to  aubsisting  leasee)  bad  become  vested 

n  the  commissioners,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  dean  and 

chapter  were  to  receive  an  annuity  until  tbe  commia- 

'onen  should  restore  to  them  real  estates  in  possea- 

iin  calculated  to  produce  in  income  equal  to  aoch 

inutty;  and  it  waa  eatiniated  that  the  arrangement 

would  at  a  future  date  yield  s  considenbte  aurplna  for 

ingmentation  of  small  livinga.     At  the  close  of 

the  chapter  of  Carlisle  cffiected  a  aimilar  commu- 

n.     In  186S  tbe  Cathedral  Commission  advised 

dU  the  improved  revenue  derived  from  the  Iwttcr 

management  {rf'capitukr  property  should  be  appropri- 

to  the  ;.ogmentation  of  capitular  income!,  and  to 

tbe  lniprov.iment  if  cthedral  inatitntiona.     In  1866  a 

litlee  of  Ibe  House  of  Commons  sat  to  consider 

the  praccedings  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  commiaaionors, 

'    n  then:  third  report  act  out  tlic  details  of  the  York 

chapter  commutation  and  obaerve,  'Such  agreementa 

tend  to    faciliUte   cnfnncbiaement,  and  to  provide 

I  for  the  endowment  of  poor  livinga,  aa  well  oa  to 

sion  for  the  ecclosiaatical  corpomtions.'  In  tbe  year 
\Hbi  the  chapters  of  Peterbomugh  and  Cheater;  in 
IBM.  the  chapter  of  Gloucester;  in]SB6,  St.Asjph  ;  in 
1867,  Worcester;  in  18C0,  Cbichoater;  in  1861,  Win- 
cheater  and  Sall<bury;  in  I8GS,  Brietol,  Canterbury, 
and  Exeter;  in  1860,  Wells,  Rocbesler,  and  St.  Da- 
vid's; and  in  1867.  the  chapters  of  Llandaff  and  Wind- 
sor, aSbcled  similar  commutitions  of  their  capitular 

ively  sinctioned  by  orders  in  council.  Commutations 
have  Ihua  been  effected  with  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
chapter*.  Under  thcae  commutationa  the  chapters 
gave  up  their  andent  estates  in  consideration  of  an- 
nnal  money  payments  to  be  received  by  them,  pend- 
ing their  re-endowment  with  real  estates  in  poaseuion : 
and  in  1862  the  permanent  estate  of  tbe  chaprer  of 
York;  in  1869,  that  of  PeterborouKh ;  in  1866,  those 
of  Carlisle  and  Chichester;  in  1866,  those  of  Chbter, 
Cloucester,  and  Canterbuiy ;  and  in  1867,  that  of  Win- 
cboator,  were  reoasigned.  As  a  consequence,  the  com- 
misidimera.  in  the  period  between  IR&l  and  1868,  con. 
aidercd  the  locil  claimaofthe  parocbiji  cures  upon  the 
eatitea  of  the  chipton  of  York,  PeterlKmiugh,  Carlisle, 
and  Chicbeater,  and,  so  tkr  as  the  value  of  the  property 
would  permit,  the  requl^Ia  grants  were  made  to  such 
parochL.I  cures."  See  below,  Patronaiff  and  SI  >liilir*. 
(4.)  The  only  ecclealastlcal  aspembly  of  tbi-  En^'li-b 
Church  is  f oinncalun  (q,  v.),  which  Is  aconvrntlnn  of 
tb»  clergy  to  discoss  Ciiurch  affair?  in  time  of  Parlia- 
ment. Aa  the  Parliament  conelats  of  two  distinct 
houses,  sn  does  thia  Convocation ;  the  onn  oiled  Iho 
npper  house,  where  the  archbiAhopa  and  ifisbnps  sit  sev- 
erally by  ihcroaclvea ;  the  other  the  lower  bouse,  where 
the  rest  nf  the  clergy  are  represented  liy  their  deputies. 
The  power  of  the  Convocation  ia  limited  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII,  Tbcy  are  not  to  mako  any  canona 
or  ecclesiaatical  laws  without  the  royal  license ;  nor, 
when  permitted  to  make  any.  can  they  put  them  in 
execution  hut  under  severe  restrictions.  In  the  year 
16ni  the  English  Convocation  granted  a  subsidy  to 
king  Charles  II,  which  was  tho  last  tax  of  this  nature 
paid  by  tbe  English  clergy;  for.  In-  an  arrangement 
made  between  archbishop  Sheldon  and  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon  In  1664,  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy 
thenceforward  gave  up  tbe  privilege  of  taxing  them- 

heing  allowed  to  vote  ot  tho  electiin  of  members  of 
that  house  (Eden).  Of  late,  tho  Convocations,  both  of 
Canterhuiy  and  York,  have  a-ain  been  prrmilted  Io 
meet,  talk,  vote  addresses  to  the  crown,  etc.,  but  they 
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the  Chtinh  of  EagUnd  la  itill  govcnied  wen  paacsd. 
Tlie?  in  laid  to  ban  b«n  collecl«l  by  Bancrcrft  ftnm 
the  canena  of  tba  ancieDt  Church,  and  the  articlcH,  in- 
Junctioni,  and  acts  or  Concoeitlon  during  the  rvl)^ 
of  Edward  und  Elizabeth.     They  received  the  royal 

of  pBiliomeat,  and  are  not,  therefore,  Uw a  iif  the  realm. 
They  bind  Che  clergy  otily,  and  tliat  by  vittoe  of  their 
pnimiM  of  canonical  obedieDcc.  Many  of  them  have 
been  virtually  repealed  by  subsequent  enactiiienti,  ei- 
peeiully  the  ToleratiOD  Act.  Many  of  those  that  re- 
nuiu  are  such  that  the  best  and  wisest  members  of  the 
Church  would  gladly  see  tham  repealed.  SeeCiKons 
or  TUB  Chukch  or  Exgland. 

(6.)  Patrmage.—ThB  theory  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  that  whoever  originally  built  a  church  is  en- 
titled to  cbooH  its  minister  in  peipetnity— L  e.  la  the 
patron  oT  the  living.  What  followa  on  tliia  point  is 
^om  a  Church  of  England  writer  (Maraden,  Ckyrrhti 
oni  Setlt.  i,  38'2)  :  "  In  a  fen  inatancea  this  right  ia 
still  vested  In  the  descendants  of  the  original  patron, 
but  thase  must  be  rare.  The  right  of  patronage  ia 
now  a  aalable  commodity,  transferred,  or  sold  by  suc- 
tion, Co  the  highest  bidder,  like  any  other  real  proper- 
ty, and  the  putronage  of  Che  Church  of  England  is 
consequenCly  di:<peraed  wherever  wealth  has  found  iCa 
way:  IH4  benefieea  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  ;  1853 
in  that  of  the  biohops ;  938  in  that  of  cathedral  chap- 
tera  and  other  digniurlea :  770  in  that  of  tbe  nniverai- 
tiea  and  coUggiite  bodiea;  6IK>2  in  private  persons; 
and  931  (vicarage*  or  perpetual  curacies)  In  the  In- 
cumbent of  the  mother  church.  The  good  and  evil 
of  this  system  are  ao  nearly  balanced  that  thoughtful 
and  wlie  men  are  to  be  met  with  every  day  who,  as 
they  look  iit  tbe  favorable  or  dark  aide  ofthe  queition, 
are  dis puaed  lo  cherish  it  aa  the  neaieat  approach  that 
is  ever  likeiy  to  be  made  in  practice  to  a  perftct  Ui»- 
017 1  or,  on  the  other  hand,  (o  reject  it  aa  unjust  and 
fall  of  danger.  Iti  evils  lie  upon  tlie  aurfiice,  and 
they  are  by  no  meani  ilight.  It  hai  a  tendency  to 
promote  a  subservient  spirit,  ineonaistent  with  the 
courage  and  simplicity  of  tiie  Cbrittiin  minister,  to- 
wards thOBc  in  whose  hands  patronage  is  vested,  (or 
upon  them  advancement  in  the  Church  dependa.  It 
excludes  many  valuable  men  from  livings  of  impor- 
tance, and  thrusts  many  Incompetent  cnen  Into  stations 
for  which  they  are  hut  meanly  qualified.  It  tilla  our 
choicest  paiisbea  with  men  rather  well  bred  than 
deeply  learned — men  of  courtesy  and  benevolence  rath- 
er than  a  fervent  zeal ;  and,  consequently,  the  par- 
iah church  wpara  to  the  poor  man  too  frequently  some- 
thing of  a  cold  and  aristocratic  air.  Be  Is  spoken  to 
-  by  hii  auperior  in  the  presenee  of  his  «uperion!,-an ' 
he  retires  to  the  dissenting  chapel,  not  that  he  prcfei 
dissent,  but  that  he  meets  with  sympathy  and  fee] 
himself  at  home.  Patronage  is  either  held  by  indivk 
uala,  or  vested  in  corporations  or  in  tmitees ;  but  th 
iDdlvIdual  may  have  little  sense  of  religion  ;  he  ma, 
give  away  hie  church  on  considerations  of  friendship, 
or  he  may  look  upon  it  merely  hi  a  provision  for  a 
younger  son.  Corporate  bodies  have  less  conscience 
than  individuals.  Previons  to  the  act  fur  refonninic 
municipal  corporationa  twenty  years  ago,  most  of  the 
llvlnga  in  our  ancient  towns  and  boroughs  were  in  the 
gift  of  our  municipal  corporations.  Their  appoint- 
ments, on  an  average,  were  certainly  not  better  than 
those  of  private  patrons;  religion  slumbered  In  our 

villnitoa.  Several  tru<t<  have  Iwfn  fotmed  of  late  years 
for  the  purchase  of  ad  vow  onn"  (an  advowson  Is  the  right 
of  prrsentation  in  perpetuity),  and  none  can  deny  them 
atleastthepnlaeofpurediainlereetednese.  They  have 
expended  large  sums  to  obtain  In  return  the  right  of 
placing  aealuua  niinlalers  of  evangelical  principles  in 
populous  places.  But  all  these  various  methoda  of 
patPOnagB  labor  under  tbe  same  defect — the  congrega- 
Uou  whose  Bfuritual  Interests  are  to  be  committed  to 


■slor,  and  the  parlahiontn  amoDgat 
end  or  their  example,  ha  ia  to  live  a 
have  no  virice  whatever  In  the  momentoua 
'I'he  party  meet  interested  looks  on  with  indifl 
or  hope,  or  ailant  resignation.  The  Engliah  lay  cburch- 
man,  in  tbe  moat  Important  event  that  can  effect  hia 
pariah  during  his  lifetime,  finds  everj'thing  done  for 
It  is  only  on  trifling  matters  that  he  ia  consult- 
Be  may  help  to  build  the  school,  he  may  dia- 
charge  the  duties  of  churchwarden,  but  with  r«Kard  to 
the  appointment  of  the  minister  he  has  no  right  to 
apeak."  A  remarkable  lUustration  of  the  way  in 
which  ecelealasdcal  wealth  Is  monopiilTEed  by  c^ain 
families  is  afforded  in  the  cue  of  Richard  and  George 
Pretvman,  sons  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  ia 
aUted  in  the  MtliodiH  OwirfeWy,  leM,  p.  157. 

III.  DocTRn<ES.~(I.)  The  doctrinal  aUndard*  of 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  are,  after 
the  Scriptures,  the  Book  of  HomlHea,  the  Thiriy-nise 
Articlea,  and  Che  Pnyer-book.  (<i)  The  llomiUft  (q.  v.) 
were  compoaed  by  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridlc)-,  men 
of  unexceptionable  learning  and  orthodoxy ;  or,  ac^ 
cording  to  othen,  the  firet  book  waa  written  principal' 
ly  by  Cranmer,  and  the  second  by  Jewel.  TTiey  were 
appointed  to  be  lead  in  chorchea  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  when,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
learned  divinea,  few  ministers  were  Ibnnd  wbo  could 
safely  be  trusted  to  preach  their  own  compositions,  (t) 
The  firat  draught  of  the  Ariidriwu  composed  by  arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  asaisted  by  biahop  Ridley,  In  the  year 
1^1 ;  and  after  being  corrected  by  the  other  iiishopi, 
and  approved  by  the  Convocation,  they  were  published 
in  Latin  and  English  in  1553, and  amounted  laforty-tvo 
in  numlier.  In  1669  they  were  revised  and  corrected. 
Being  then  rednced  to  thirty-nine,  they  were  drawn 
up  in  Ladn  only ;  but  in  1B71  they  were  >nbscril>ed  by 
tbe  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Convocation,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  and  therefore  the  Latin  and  Eng 
lish  copiea  are  lo  be  considered  as  equally  authentic. 
See  Articleh,  JiXXlX.  (c)  During  the  lost  century 
disputes  arose  among  the  clergy  respecting  the  pn>- 
priety  of  subscribing  to  any  human  formnlirj-  of  ro- 
ligioua  sentiments.  Parliament,  in  1773,  waa  applied 
to  for  the  abollclon  of  the  aubscription  by  certain  clrx- 
gymen  and  othera,  whose  petition  received  the  moat 
ample  discussion,  but  was  rejected  bv  a  large  major- 
ity. It  has  been  generally  held  by' most,  IT  not  all 
Caivlnlsts,  both  in  and  out  uf  tbe  Church,  that  tbe  doc- 
trinal parts  ofthe  articles  are  Calvinlstic,  Thia  ojJn- 
lon,  however,  has  been  warmly  controverted,  ft  is  no 
doubt  nearer  tbe  truth  to  concli)de  that  the  articles  are 
framed  with  comprehensive  latitude,  and  that  neitbec 
Calvinlam  nor  Arminianlam  was  Intended  to  be  excls. 
sively  eaUbllahed  (Wateon,  s,  v.  Ckurch).  See  Puller-a 
Madtratiim  o/lht  Chani  nf  Et^imd  contidernl,  1679 
(new  edit.  Lond.  IMS,  8vo) ;  and  also  Bee  Aruiniak- 
lau,  vol.  i,p,  416,417;  Articles  LAHnF.TH,  vol.  i,  p. 
Ml.  The  articles  contain,  however,  what  the  Church 
of  England  holds  lo  be  a  fair  scriptural  account  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Chllatianity.  together  with  a  con- 
demnatinn  of  what  she  considers  to  be  the  principal 
errors  ofthe  Church  of  Rome  and  of  certain  Protestant 
sects.  Aa  Ikr  as  they  go  (and  there  are  many  things 
unnoticed  by  them),  they  are  a  legal  deflniticin  of  (be 
doctrines  of  the   Church   of  England   and    Ireland, 

Prayer-bock  as  well  aa  lotbe  srticleB  (brthe  genulm 
expression  of  her  faith.  The  articles  are  far  mora 
thoroughly  Protestant  than  the  Prayer-book,  taken  aa 
a  whole.  Although  the  articlea  expressly  assert  tbat 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  errf^l,  attempts  have  repeat- 
edly heen  made  by  the  Hieh-Church  party  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  show  that  there  Is  no  irreconcil- 
able difference  between  the  Thirty-ntne  Articles  and 
the  decrees  ofthe  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  a  con- 
struction can  be  put  npon  them  fhlly  barmonixlnit 
them.    To  show  this  was,  in  paiticnlal,  the  objectvt 
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Dr.  Ktwnun's  ceMntHl  tnct  (JriKltfiir  llit  Timrt, 
Nc.  90,  Oxf.  1A39),  uiA  mora  rtceDtl;  of  Dr.  Pun)-'a 
£«iWa«(l.oiid.18G6:  N.Y.ISM).     Sea  alio  Clritt. 

(t.)  For  the  pnHrvatkin  of  doetrlns  and  dltclplln* 
in  tlM  Church  of  England,  many  provliioiu  aie  made 
bMh  b]r  the  rivil  and  caiwii  law.  Whoavu  shall 
coma  to  tha  poucaaion  of  tba  crown  of  England  ehall 
Jnin  in  commanioD  with  tfaa  Charch  of  England,  aa  by 
bw  dUblishad  (13  and  18  Will.  Ill,  ch.  11,  i  B).  By 
Ik  1  Will.  Ill,  cfa.  vi,  an  oatb  tball  be  admlnlateied 
la*Tery  kin^  or  queen  who  ahall  auccced  to  the  impe- 
riil  crown  of  this  realm,  at  their  coronation  \  to  lie  ad- 
nigiiteml  by  one  of  tha  archbithops  or  bishops;  to 
In  Ibercnnto  approved  lay  such  king  or  quMD,  tlut 
tbty  will  do  the  ntmoat  in  their  power  to  maintain  the 
lain  of  God.  tha  troe  profBiieion  of  the  Goapel,  and 
I>rg«c*tant  Hefonned  religion  Htablished  by  law ;  and 
vin  preaerve  anto  the  blabopg  and  clergy  uf  this  realm, 
iwl  to  the  chnrches  cammitt«d  to  their  char^ce,  all 
nch  rights  and  priTileges  ■■  by  la*  do  or  shall  apper- 
Isia  SBto  them,  or  any  of  them.  And  by  the  b  Anne, 
dLT,  the  king,  at  his  coronation,  shall  take  and  gub- 
>aib*  an  oatb  to  midntain  and  pmervs  invioMily  the 
■ttdement  of  the  Charch  oTEngland,  andthedocbine, 
nnbip.  disci  pi  ina,  and  government  tbareof,  aa  by  Uw 
attabliibed  (S  J). 

(3.)  In  practice  there  ia  do  deflnlla  creed  or  aygtem 
of  OtnAagy  in  the  Church  of  England.  Its  members 
hive  alvays  lean  divided  into  parties.  There  has  al- 
ny>  been  a  Sacramentarian  party,  approximating  in 
duclrine  to  the  teachings  of  Rome,  though  It  has  never 
had  greit  influeae*  since  Laud's  time  until  the  recent 
riH  i.f  PnaeyiBm  (q.  ».).  And,  on  tha  other  band, 
IhtTf  hive  never  boon  wantinij  representative*  of  the 
Piritau  or  Evangelical  school.  The  latter  party  flnda 
ill  itronghold  in  the  Articles,  the  former  in  the  Litur. 
fj.  At  present  a  division  prevails  into  three  great 
srrtienB,  which  are  styled  Hiuh-Chorch,  Low-Cbnrch 
(or  Eringelical),  and  Broad-Church.  Tlie  first  party 
luldi  to  apostolical  sncceiaion,  the  divine  right  of  ejds- 
cefBCy,  and  generally  adheres  to  the  sacramentarian 
viiw  of  the  Cbnrch's  life.  The  Pnseyitas  have  been 
diswa  chiefly  from  tbis  party.  The  Low-Church,  or 
Erangelical  party,  holds,  in  general,  that  episcopacy 
is  not  atat&al  to  Uie  being  of  the  Church,  titougti 
BBC  evangelicals,  so  called,  hold  it  in  aa  high  esteem 
u  lliglMhurchmen.  The  Low-cburcbmen  recognise 
the  claims  of  Preebyterians  and  disnenten  as  memben 
•f  Christ's  body.  In  doctrine  they  are  chiefly  Calvin- 
Im.  The  Bmod-Church  party,  thongh  of  recent  ori- 
gia,  tmbracea  ■  Urge  number  of  the  most  cultivated 
■n  in  the  Church,  such  as  Kingsley,  Hanrice,  3tan- 
IsT.aiid,  in  fict,mostof  Dr.  Arnold's  pupils  snd  synv 
pslUien.  Thetendency  of  this  party  istowards 
is  oiled  liberal  Christianity. 

At  the  present  time  (1868)  the  Church  of  England 
b  Sfplsted  by  proposals  of  change  on  many  sides. 
Anbdeacoa  Wilberforce,  who  went  over  to  Rome 
MM  yean  ago,  iisaed  an  "explanation,"  in  which  he 
bqiuiei  how  far  the  popular  principle  of  subscription 
t«  Iks  English  Ibrmnlaries  is  compatible  with  the  rule 
(fCbarch  authorHy.  The  system  he  believes  to  be 
aUsgether  bad,  while  It  has  not  even  the  merit  of  be. 
■OR  able  to  settle  the  differences  which  exirt  among 
imliviloal  churchmen.  Ho  says;  "Tbo  difficulty  bo- 
noa  greater  when  it  is  eonridered  that  the  clergy 
ST-  divided  into  varloDa  parties,  wbo  are  widely  op- 
pa  !d  to  one  another  in  ijmoit  every  particular.  It 
air  be  aUow^le,  perbapa,  to  employ  the  phraseology 
(<  a  recent  reviewer,  who  has  distributed  them  into 
ttra*  classes,  which  he  designates  as  High,  Low,  and 
Bnad,  The  last  may  be  expected  to  be  comparative- 
ly inaCtentlTe  to  cutten  of  doctrine,  regsrding  the 
Ctsrch  chipfly  aa  a  social  iostitution,  desired  merely 
■s  nise  the  standard  of  morals  and  ameliorate  the 
■aiiwn  of  nten.    Bat  tbe  High  and  Low  agm  in  one 
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point,  if  in  nothing  elae,  that  to  contend  f<>r  the  tnttli 

is  the  flrst  duty  of  Christians.  They  dlfl'er,  however, 
respecting  almost  every  point  of  doctrine.  One  b^ 
lieves  tbe  Church  to  Iw  the  body  of  Christ,  inhabited 
liy  his  ijpirit;  the  other  lupposes  it  to  be  little  mora 
than  a  religions  club.  One  believes  in  baptismal  re- 
generation and  In  the  real  presence ;  the  other  speaka 
of  the  sacraments  as  if  they  were  only  acted  sermona. 
One  afflrms  Christ  to  speak  by  the  vdce  of  his  priests, 
and  that  deadly  tin  requires  absolution ;  tbe  otlier  af 
Arms  that  the  priest's  words  ate  no  more  efftetive  than 
those  of  bis  parish  clerk.  Tet  both  parties,  as  well  as 
[he  Btoad.  who  lie  between  them,  subscribe  to  tbe 
same  (brmnlariea,  which  they  interpret  avowedly  in 
contradictory  senses,  and  from  which  they  deduce  tbe 
Ifall  tr    '  ■      - 
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nuity  of  those  wbo  devised  our  fbrmnlaries,  they  must 
certainly  have  boen  tbe  greatest  masters  of  equivocal 
expression  whom  the  world  haa  known."  Suijscrip. 
tion  to  the  English  formularies,  he  savs,  was  original- 
ly imposed,  and  is  still  rendered  by  High-chunhmen, 
on  the  principle  that  (he  Church's  judi^ment  should 
guide  her  members;  but  the  Gorbam  case  showed  that 
tho  Church  of  En^flsnd  has  transferred  tbe  declslMi 
respecting  doctrines  to  tbe  civil  poner,  and  that  the 
most  opposite  statemenls  respecting  matters  of  faith 
are  Uught  under  her  sanction.  See  GokhaM  Cask. 
There  exbts  in  England  a  "  Litnrirical  Reviiion  Soci- 
ety," from  whose  "Declaration  of  Principles  and  Ob- 
ject*" we  extract  tho  following:  "The  roemliers  of 
this  society  are  moved  by  such  'weighty  and  impor- 
tant considerations'  as  arise  fiom  '  the  exigencica'  of 
tkete  pntnt  fi'nui,  to  seek  farther  '  changes  and  alter- 
ations in  tbe  Prayer-book ;'  some  of  whicli.  aa  the  most 
necessary,  they  now  proceed  to  specify  :  1-  The  Rubric ; 
the  word  priest  to  be  changed.  !.  The  Ordination 
Service:  vrordi  abused  tn  the  purposes  of  sacerdotal 
assumption  to  be  alte  ed.  S-  The  Visitation  of  the 
Sick:  the  absirlulion  to  be  omitted  or  qoalilied.  4. 
The  Baptismal  Offices :  words  asserting  the  spiritual 
regpnemtion  of  each  recipient  to  l>e  altered.  S.  Tbe 
Catechism  to  be  revised.  6.  The  Burisl  Service:  gen- 
eral language  to  be  employed  in  expressing  hope  for 
the  depirted.  7.  The  Athanaaian  Creed:  the  damnm- 
tory  clauses  to  lie  omitted.  8.  Tbe  Apocryphal  Les- 
sons to  lie  replaced  by  Scripture."  The  chief  aim  of 
this  society  is  *'to  bring  the  Booh  of  Common  Prsyer 
into  cimer  conformity  with  the  written  word  of  God 
and  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  by  excluding 
all  those  expressions  which  bive  been  assumed  to  coun- 
tenance Romanizing  doctrine  or  practice." 

At  present  (1868)  Romanising  tendencies  are  plainly 
on  tbe  Increase  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  there 
1*  apparent  danger  of  a  total  separation  of  many  min- 
isters snd  meml-ers  of  this  Cburch  from  the  common 
faith  of  the  refaraied  churches  organiied  In  the  IGth 
century.  The  High-Church  party  has  several  schoob, 
one  ofwhicb  (tiieOld  School),  while  gladly  concurring 
in  all  elTorta  for  widening  the  breach  between  "the 
Chnrch"  anil  the  "sects,"  yet  continues  in  earnast 
opposition  to  the  errors  of  Rome.     Others,  looking 

tbe  Church  of  England  than  at  what  separates  them, 
hope  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  means  of  an  "^>i»- 
copotian"  movement,  will  gradually  come  over  to  tbe 
Anglican  ground.  This  party  builds  great  hopes  es< 
peclally  upon  tbe  mnvemrnts  in  Italy  of  such  men  os 
cardinal  Andrea  and  Pussaglia.  There  is,  flnally.  an 
extreme  party,  which  makes  every  other  consider*- 
tion  snlxailinate  to  the  desire  In  establish  tbe  union 
with  Rome,  and  which  bas  of  late  proceeded  ftrther 
In  this  direction  as  a  party  than  has  ever  been  done 
before.  It  is  this  psrtv  which  in  IM<7  sent  ■  letter  to 
cardinal  Patriii  asking  for  some  kind  of  recognition 
from  Rome-  It  also  aims  at  rfr^Btablishinx  monutie 
orders,  and  is  specially  conspicnous  by  "  Ritualistic" 
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iDDOvatfoni  tn  divins  vorehip,  enduToring  lo  conform 
tha  urvice  ■ItDgether  M  IbM  of  the  Ronwn  and  Eaat- 
oni  churches.  Until  re^entlj-  tbEs  party  ww  more 
noted  for  leal  and  fervor  thin  foi  Intelligence  and  ee- 
cleeiaatJcal  atandlng,  but  of  late  they  have  giined  an 
iinmenK  adTunlage  by  the  open  declaration  of  Dr.  Pu- 
ssy in  their  favor.  In  his  Eirtmam  (186G,  l?nio)  he 
exptalni  avay  the  chief  doctrinal  diflerencea  between 
the  Articles  and  the  Catechiftn  of  Trent,  though,  at  the 
ume  time,  be  Create  severely  the  personal  inhlllbiliCy 
ifthe  pope,  and  the  Increasini;  Mariolatrj-  of  the  Bo- 
oian  Church.  Dr.  Puaey  alw  advocutes  the  confet- 
eioDsl  und  monastic  life.  The  lateM  developmf  nt  of 
this  achonl  Is  to  lia  fuunil  in  the  reries  of  volDmea  enti- 
tled The  ChurcA  and  Iht  World  (edited  by  the  Bev. 
Orhy  Shiplei). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  a  large  party  of  Ralion- 
alieta  in  Che  Church  of  Engbnd  whose  type  of  opinion 
i9  to  be  found  in  the  Ettagt  and  Rmtun  (IS60X  and 
whose  extreme  representative  is  perhaps  bishop  Co- 
lenso,  of  Natal,  who  has  puljlished  several  volumes  of 
so-called  criticisms,  In  which  the  InspiraCioh  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Old  Testament  are  repudiated.  No 
power  has  Ijeon  discovered,  either  in  the  Church  of 
England  or  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  deal  with  the 
Komaniura  on  the  one  hand,  or  (he  RalionalisCs  on 
the  other. 

IV.  Statibtics The  EsUblished  Chutch  of  Eng- 
land ia  divided  into  two  ecolesiastical  provinces,  Can- 
terhury  and  York.  Each  province  has  a  Convocation 
(q.  V.)  consisting  of  two  bonaes,  the  upper  bouas  em- 
liracing  the  nrchbiabap  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  pror- 
iDces,  and  the  lower  bouse  a  numlier  of  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  proctors.  Tbe  bishops  of  tho  Charch  in 
England,  in  1B6S,  were  as  fullows ;  I.  Prx^ort  efCan- 
Irriury, — 1.  Canterburr  (archbishop);  2.  London;  S. 
Wincliesler;  4.E:teter;  fi.  St. David's ;  G.Chichester  ; 
7,  l.irhlicld  ;  8.  Onford  :  B.  8t.  Asaph's  ;  10.  Hereford  ; 
It.  Llandaff!  Vi.  Lincoln;  IS.  Bath  and  Wells;  11. 
Salisbury;  15.  Norwich  ;  IS,  Bangor;  17.  Rochester; 
18.  Worcester;  19.  Gloucester;  20.  Ely;  21.  Peterbor- 
ough. II.  Proiina  of  YoTk.—\,  York  (archbishop)  t 
2.  Durham;  S.  Muicheater;  4.Ripon;  G.  Carlisle;  6. 
Chester;  T.  Sodor  and  Man  (each  diocese  is  troatod  of 
In  a  apedal  article  of  the  Cy^opa^a,  where  full  sts- 
UHics  and  tbe  name  of  the  present  incumbents  are 
given).  Tbe  32  dioceses  of  Ireland,  formerly  divided 
into  four  provinces)  were  reduced  to  12  by  the  Church- 
Temporality  Act  (passed  1833).  Armagh  has  6  dio- 
ceses :  Armagh,  Dcrry,  Down,  Kilmorr,  Meath,  Tusm. 
DubUn.  6:  Dublin,  Cashel,  Cloyno,  Killaloe,  Limerick, 
OaFory.  See  Ireland.  In  connection  with  Che 
Church  of  England  are  also  a  number  of  colonial  and 
oiissicHiary  birtinps.     They  were,  in    1 890,  as  follows  : 

1.  A^urop*.— Uibrsltar.  IL  Alia.— I,  Calculia  (mctro- 
polilan);  !.  Bombay;  3.  Travacore  and  Qichin;  4. 
Madras;  b.  Colombo;  6.  Bangoon;  7.  Lahore.  UL 
A/rica,  —  I.  Capetown  (metropolitan);  2.  Manritius; 
B.Grahamatown:  4.St.Ilelena;  5. Orange  River  SUte ; 
G.  Central  Africa ;  7.  Natal ;  8.  Sierra  Lenne ;  ».  Niger 
region.    IV.  AHitraliui-:, — 1.  Sydney  (metropolitan); 

2.  Adelaide;  S.Melbourne:  4.  Newcastle;  G.Perth; 
6.  Brisbane;  7.  Gonlburn;  8.  Tasmania;  0.  New  Zea- 
land (metropoliUn) ;  10.  Christ  Church  ;  II.  Nelson ; 
I2.WelUngton;  13.  WaUpn  ;  14.Dunedin;  IG.  Mela- 
nesia 1  16.  Honolulu :  17.  Grafton  and  Annidale.  V. 
,4ni<-i'Ka.— I.  Montreal;  2.  Tomiilo;  S.  Newfoundland; 
4.  FreitericklOQ  (  melropoUtan ) ;  G.  Nova  Scotia;  3. : 
Huron;  7.  Colombia;  8.  Quebec;  S.Ontaiio;  10.  Bu. 
pert'a  Land;  11.  New  WeslminsUr;  12.  .lanulca;  13. 
Barbadoea  ;  14.  Antigua;  IG.  Nasaau;  IG.  Quiana. 

The  follonin,;  ia  a  lli^t  of  the  principal  Cbnrcb  Soci- 
eties, with  a  brif  f  nccount  of  their  work  ;  1.  Sodetg/or 
promoting  Ike  Emj^gnvnt  n/ additional  Carata  ia  pop- 
ulovt  Platei  (esULlished  in  1837).  ThU  society,  be- 
»idea  making  annual  grant.'!  towards  the  maintenance 
of  additional  cIcTgj'men,  granta  auma,  not  exceeding 


£GO0  En  any  single  grant,  in  aid  of  er 
coTnefor]867-6e,£32,4S4.  i.  Thr  Ckurdi PaMoral AH 
iSocKly  (1836)  aims  at  providing  means  for  mal(itaininj< 
curates  and  lay  agents  in  larj-c)y  peopled  dietncts. 
Toiol  receipte  in  the  year  IBG6-G7,  £47,829;  in  lKe«- 
87,  f54.22i;.  B.  The  Ineorporaltt  Society /<,r  pr-^ot- 
ing  Ike  Enlargerneni^  Btdiding,  and  Repairing  of  Cktirvh- 
n  and  diafelt  tn  Kngland  and  IValet  {M»)  bad,  in 
1867-G8,  an  income  of  £8422.  Thix  society  was  incor- 
porated i.y  act  of  Parliament  in  1828;  until  1651  it 
was  supported  by  a  triennial  royal  letter,  which  pro- 
duced about  Xao'.OOO;  since  then  it  his  been  depend- 
ent on  annual  subscriptiona,  donations,  church  collcc- 
tiona,  and  legacies.  4.  Tie  London  Diocetan  Ckarrk 
r^uUSng  aociety  and  Melr-poHM  Ch»n*  Fiad  (1854) 
had.  In  1867-68,  an  income  of  £45,130.  G.  TheChMrrk 
of  England  S'riptiot  Beaden'  Aaocialion  provides  ln]r 
readers  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  poor,  under  tho  aupei^ 
intendence  of  the  parochial  clei^.  lis  income  was, 
in  1867-68,  £13,440.  6.  Tke  Nittionni  AaodnHon  for 
prrmoting  Frtedom  ff  WorA\p  (1*^68)  has  fbr  its  o1  jrct 
"  to  promote  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  freedom  of 
parish  churches  aa  the  true  basis  of  the  parochial  sye- 
Cem,  and  the  only  meana  of  relieving  spiritual  destitu- 
tion ;  and  the  acriptural  system  of  weekly  offering*  ■• 
Che  most  excellent  way,  eapedall;  enjoined  by  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  of  ralaing  money  (br  Chorcb  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  substitute  for  pew-renla  where  endow- 
ments are  not  oiitainable."  7.  Soaely  for  prfmating 
Ckriilian  Kaoukdgt.  This  is  the  oldest  society  In  tbe 
eountr;.  It  supplies  BIblea  and  Prayer-booka  nther 
gratuitously  or  far  below  cost  price,  issues  bocks  and 
tracts  of  a  "sound  Church  tone,"  suitable  for  schools, 
lending  libraries,  woikingmen's  clubs  and  reading- 
rooms,  hospiuls,  workbousea,  Jells,  etc. ;  also  for  tbe 
u>e  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  eniigninls.  Tbe  Income 
(independent  of  wies)  for  1866-67  was  £28,G47:  for 
1888-89,  £40,290,  8.  Nalionat  ttoeitn)  for  jr. 
fkr  Educating  «flke  Poor  in  tke  PrvKifla  of  the  E 
Hiked  Ckureh  (instituted  1811,  incorpar-ted  1817).  Tha 
operations  of  thia  society  embrace  liuililing  school- 
rooms and  teachers'  dwelllng-honsea,  maintaining  col. 
tegea  for  the  training  nf  teschers,  granting  money  to- 
wards payio'i  Che  sal-rles  of  certificated  teachers,  etc. 
The  National  Society,  durinu  the  time  of  Its  existence, 
has  made  prania  tn  the  amount  of  more  than  £400,000. 
and  this  amount  has  been  supplemented  by  at  least 
£1,200,000  of  private  contribution  for  the  buildinjc  tf 
schools,  besides  originating  tbe  expenditure  of  an  ini> 
mense  annual  aum  for  their  sustenlation.  Tbe  total 
number  of  schools  in  connection  with  this  society  in 
ISeG  was  12,421,  in  which  there  were  1,186,51G  schol- 
ars. The  total  number  of  scholars  Id  the  Sunday- 
schools  was  1,81!<,476,  The  number  of  acboolmastera 
and  mistreases  Ijained  In  the  colleges  of  the  society  ia 
aljout  140  a  year,  and  about  4750  have  been  sent  out 
during  tlie  last  twenty-two  yea  s.  The  income  of  the 
society  for  1S64-6S  was  £20,267.  9.  Tie  Pfgrr-b-x-k 
and  Homily  Suriefy  desires  to  promote  the  ciicnlation 
nf  Che  "  Bonk  of  Common  Praj'er  and  Che  Homilies" 
of  the  Chnrch,  which  it  has  had  trsnrlated  Into  thirty. 
three  langnages.  lU  income  for  ieC6  67  was  £1163; 
forl867-68,  £1247.  10.  Tie  Poor  Ckrgy  SeUrf  Society 
bas,  since  its  estahliahmenC  In  1856,  assisted  1165  poor 
clergymen,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen, 
with 'the  sum  of  £8254.  In  1864-65  tbe  income  was 
£2062,  and  grants  were  made  to  101  applicants.  11. 
TheSoeielgfar  lie  PrnpagatioH  of  Iht  CoipeJiM  Foreign 
Partt  (incorporated  in  1701)  is  the  oldest  of  all  tha 
English,  and  one  nf  the  oldest  of  all  the  Pmtestuit 
missionary  societies  of  the  world.  The  societi'  alma 
aa  much  as  potsilile  at  estalJishinf;  complete  churchea, 
with  bishops  at  tlirir  head,  and  v  bich  shall  ultimately 
become  altogether  independent  of  the  society,  whe^ 
ever  England  has  any  territorial  posseesiona.  Its  in- 
come  in  1866-67  waa  £91,186;  iu  1887-88,  £106,712; 
12.  Thr  Ckureh  Slitnonary  Sotiely  for  Afrita  <md  tke 
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Cat  «u  fonsdcd  In  1T99.     Its  work  U  cblcflj  among 
ountHea  In  which  ita  mlaaion*  ai 


oUhliabBd.  Its  Income  In  lMe-67  n*  £150,S67,  and 
m  trnt-g!,  aU.eSS.  13.  nU  Cobiaal  and  Continta- 
taldtni  Sodity.  It>  leading  ohj«ct  Is  to  aend  cter- 
(mn,  ealechiits,  and  teaihen  of  Ihe  Charch  orEng- 
Ued  lo  feltlen  Id  the  Kngliah  colonies,  and  to  British 
nhjacla  In  other  piTti  of  the  world.  The  Income  for 
IWe-e:  wu  £31.079;  for  1886-97,  £16,(01.  14.  The 
£^  Oarrh  U>.im  waa  formed  in  1BG9  for  the  par- 
pwt  of  "walchin);  over  the  intertati  of  the  Church  of 
Eaglaad ;  of  reaiating,  bjr  ■  combination  of  ita  mem- 
Wn,  tin  BttempU  of  diuentera  and  otfaen  to  alienate 
tir  righiB  and  injare  the  poaition  of  the  Chnrch ;  and 
ibD  to  th*  parpoae  of  lieveloplr^g  Ita  Internal  ener- 
fd."  It  is  intended  to  lie  Ihe  lentral  organ  of  the 
HiKh-Chnrcb  partr.  The  onion  ia  managed  by  a 
tomknl  of  twenn'-ronr  elected  and  Are  ex-offlcio  mem- 
btn,  tinrteeo  of  these  being  clergymen  and  the  re- 
»aidn:  rixlaea  lavmen.  IS.  lir  AttoaaSmfor  Iht 
)r"w<>«o  of  ihe  Uwty  "f  CkritlBtdam  was  formed  in 
Ixo;  for  the  pnrpoee  of  uniting  in  a  bond  of  Intercea- 
nrr  pnj-et  members  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  lai^ 
rftbe  RomBD  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Angliun  comma- 

piajer  fix  the  peace  and  anltr  of  the  Charch.  In 
UV&tbe  aModation  nnmbeied  8S27  memben,  divided 

BiMkws:  Koman  Catholics,  1Z71;  OrientalK,  includ- 
■s£  Sprtians  and  ArroeDJans,  360;  nncertaln  or  ini^. 
sliaoeoos,  7i ;  Anglicans,  7I2I.  IG.  The  Emttnt 
Ctarr*  AooriiAm  was  founded  In  ISM.  Its  objects 
*«t  rtaled  to  be  to  infnrm  the  Engibb  public  as  to 
Ibf  ilate  and  position  of  the  Eailern  Cbrialians;  to 
mke  known  the  principles  snd  ductrines  of  the  Angli- 
eaa  Oionh  to  the  Christiana  of  the  East ;  to  take  ad- 
nMBK*  of  all  opportunities  which  the  providence  of 
Cod  shall  aflbrd  for  intercommunion  with  the  ortho- 
dn  Church,  and  also  for  Triendlj  Intercourae  with  the 
«tia  ancient  chuirbes  of  the  East;  to  aasist,  as  far  as 
tawible.  the  bishops  of  the  orthodox  Chnrch  in  their 
Ffbrti  to  promnla  the  spiritual  welfare  and  the  educa- 
ijsa  of  tbsir  flocks.  It  counts  among  its  membera 
Ea^itb,  Scotch,  American,  colonial,  and  Greek  biah- 
•pi.  17.  TV  .^B^ConJMflsfo/  Borittg  has  for  its  ob- 
}k1  to  make  the  principles  of  tlie  English  Chnrch 
toiiwB  in  the  difftrent  countries  of  Europe  and 
t^reagtwul  the  world,  and  to  aid  in  the  reformation 
rf  utoial  chnrchea  and  other  religioua  communities. 
1*  TV  Eagtith  Chardt  Aitaciatitm  waa  established  in 
IxTA  as  tba  ccnlnl  organiaation  of  LowChuTchmen. 
It>  chKf  object  la  to  conntenict  and  prevent  the  spread- 
iagi/ High-Church  and  Romanizing  tendencies  in  the 
f  liirch.  13.  Tkt  SoBlk  A  merictm  Vinion  Socielg,  m- 
libiiihed  in  llCi!.  It<  o'ject  is  to  send  out  miiaiona- 
m  U  the  nalire  tribes  of  Sooth  America,  to  Engtiab. 
■ta  in  spiritual  destitiition  tliere.  and  tu  tike  advan- 
lut  of  any  opening  for  evant^eliiation.  Its  means 
ni  b  ISfK  67.  £JiSi,  and  in  1886-87,  XiS.OW).  in. 
IriJi  liMrth  MimimM  to  Komm  CaihoBa.  According 
Ii>  Ibe  ainrteenth  annual  rppnrt,  published  in  Hay, 
im.  tha  income  was  £iS.h~l ;  the  yesr  before  it  was 
in,Mr7,  31.  Tht  Lmdat  Soeirlg /or  promoting  Chrit- 
i^Hj  among  tht  Jobi,  esUblished  in  1809.  The  offi. 
(rn  mast  be  membera  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
bnd  sad  Ireland,  or,  If  ftirelgnem,  of  a  ProlesUnI 
<  liuth.  Ii>  income  was  in  ("UU-Sr.  £3Sfi-n,  and  in 
IWT-W.  £S3.«5. 

hi  the  last  official  censtie  taken  in  Great  Britain  in 
:WI.  hi  England  and  SeolUixi  no  inquiries  were  made 
■  to  lbs  creed  of  the  inhabitants.  Fur  Ireland,  the 
rfalitka  coonecled  with  the  E'tahliabed  Chnn^h  was, 
a  Iffi,  according  to  the  oHIcIkI  cpn'Ua,  678,661.  As 
a  Eeglaod  the  ('hurch  herself  makes  no  attempt  to 
fad  iTiit  her  statistica,  nothing  but  estimatea  can  be 
(Ifa  on  this  p<rint.  As  regards  places  of  worship,  I 
BBhn  df  alttinga,  and  estimates  of  Church  attend- 1 
■la,  tK  statistic*  of  (be  Batabiiahed  Cbnnh  com-  I 
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tiona;  and  of  the  Chnrch  attendant*,  likewise  about 
6!  per  ceuL  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  48  to  others. 
Other  BtatisticB,  as,  for  instance,  tha  annual  marriage 
statistics,  give  to  the  popuUtion  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  fiom  65  to  70  per  oenl.  of  tha  pop- 
ulation. The  two  statements  m^y  be  reconciled  by 
taking  6!  per  cenL  as  that  portion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion which  is  practically  and  actively  connected  with 
the  Church,  while  it  is,  on  tha  other  band,  probable 
that  fully  66  per  cant,  sustain  a  nominal  connection 
with  the  Chnrch.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  progreas  of  theChurchofEnklandin  point 
of  placea  of  wonbip  and  Church  aUendanta  has  been 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  other  religioua  denomina- 
tions taken  together.  For  detailed  coniparati*e  statis- 
tica, see  Gbeat  BHiT.tiH. 

Besides  the  uationsl  unirenitiea  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Durham  University  and  King's  College, 
London,  the  Church  of  England  haa  the  following  the- 
ological training  inatitutions:  St-Beea  (Cumberiand), 
with  80  atudenta,  and  St.  Aldan's  (Birkenhead),  with 
68  stndents;  also  a  training  department  at  Birming- 
bam  College,  the  lAndon  Collc'e  of  Divinity  at  St. 
Jobn'a  Wood,  and  Lampeter  College,  Wales. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  psrishea 
and  the  number  of  cler^iy  it>  each  of  the  English  diib 
ceses;  alao  the  total  population  of  the  territory  em- 
braced  In  each  diocese. 
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For  farther  accounts  of  Ihe  statistics  of  the  Church 
of  England,  see  the  annual  Ctergg  Litt  (which  also 
containa  a  complete  Hat  of  all  the  benefices,  with  names 
of  patrons,  etc.);  Rivington's  EedtBal6ca!  Tear-iook 
for  1S66 ;  Ckritiinn  YtarJ^nk  (I»nd.  1867  and  1868) ; 
Schem,  imrr,  Eecla.  Year-book  for  1869  (N.T.  1860), 
and  .4nuT.  e'ccJc>..^6naflac /<rr  1868  (K.Y.  1868). 

V.  /jtimrHre.— The  earl;  hislorlana  are  Glldaa  (6th 
centuri'),  Df  Briiamtia  rxeuSo,  etc.  (transl.  bv  Giles. 
1841, 8ro);  Br6e, Bill. Ecebi. Angloram'(Opera, 
ed.  Oiks,  1!  Tola.  IHB,  col.  il) ;  Ginldns  Cambrenali, 
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Vita  Epucoponm,  in  Wlurton,  Aiiglia  Sacra,  vol.  <i; 
Ejiilinur,  Ilia,  WhartOD,  AngUa  Saeni,  vol.  ii,  knti  in 
MiKoa,  I'alrol.  Lai.  vol.  ciix  j  IngulpbuK,  and  William 
of  Malrowbory,  in  Ifulmsn,  Ser.  Ang'.iav.  Script.  Vtl. 
(Oxon,  1684};  and  in  Gale,  Ulfloria  BiilannioT,  etc. 
(Oxon,  lfi91,  i  vols.  fol.).  The  liiitary  o/IngutjA,  tbe 
Bitlaiy  «/  (iaimar,  tbe  A  iiglo-8axon  OSiwiBofc,  and  the 
Cironielt  ofFiomux  ofWoreetler,  are  rfprinted  in  Tht 
CKurcA  HitUriam  of  En^itnd  (Lond.  lH5d). 

ZTifcriaM,-  Slil1inHtleot,0>i>M.  fi.tiusni™  <1710; 
naw  edit.  Oxford,  1843,  2  voli.evu);  Usber,  Br«.£C' 
c/eHrsn  .Jn/ifutlatn  (16BS,  4to ;  N'or/^,  IS  voU.  Dub- 
lin, 1847,  vols,  v,vi);Sinitli,i(e/VoB  nf  Anrimt  Brit- 
ain (Lond.  1846,  ISmo) ;  Cburton,  Earli/  Ki^UA  Chtrch 
(London,  1858,  3d  edit.  ISmo);  Soamex,  Anglu-Saiim 
Church  (Lond.  182S.  2d  edit.  8to)  ;  lb,  Doctrina  o/An- 
gto-Saxtm  Church  (Bampton  Lecture,  1830) ;  Il>,  Lat- 
in CAuich  during  Anglo-Saxon  Timet  (Lund.  1848,  8ra) ; 
lb.  Eliiaiethan  Religiaai  Hilary  (London,  1880,  8Ta) ; 
lb.  Rffanaation  (London,  1S26-H,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Faller, 
Clardt  Jiislory  of  Gnat  Britaiit  (I660,  fol. ;  new  edit. 
Lond.  18BT,  3  vols.  8vo ;  Warner,  Ecttriiatticai  Billots 
0/ England  (l76o,  2  toU.  fol.);  Inett,  tfripmei  Angli- 
ctma,  History  ^m  6tb  centary  to  deatb  of  King  John, 
1216  (London,  17U4-10,  S  vols.  fol. ;  new  edit.  Oxford, 
18&S,3voU.Xvd);  di^ilhea,  Binary  a/ He  Church  1/ 
England  (Oifurd,  1849,  Sd  edit  S  volt.  i-.inio) ;  Grant, 
Sinmiary  of  tht  Binorg  of  tht  Englith  Church  and  of 
lie  iSerff,  etc,  (Lond.  1811-1826,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Collier, 
EedttiaiUeal  Hiitory  of  Gnat  Brilaia  (ITOH,  foL  ;  new 
ed.  by  Barhani,  Lond.  1840, 9  voln.  8vo) :  Brown,  Com- 
ptmHoui  [iiiloni  of  the  BiiUih  Churrha  (Edinb.  1820; 
2d  edit.  1823,  2  vola.  8vo) ;  Baxter,  Church  Uiilory  of 
£i>$;(inrf(2deil.  Lond.  1849, 8vo);  Siiott,  Ektiih  of  tht 
Hiilory  of  tht  Church  of  England  to  1688  ([Jind.  1840, 
3dedit.8vo);  Aaitnem,  lliilors  of  the  Church  ff  Eng- 
Imid  in  the  Cohnirt  (Lond.  1856,  ^d  edit,  a  vols.  8vo) ; 
Annual  American  Cgclopadin,  1863,  and  all  the  follow- 
ing volumes,  art.  AnKlic.n  Church. 

On  the  history  of  the  English  Refarmatlon,  see 
RSFORHATinM.  For  generml  statistics  of  Christianity 
in  the  British  Islands,  see  Great  Britain  ;  Ihe- 
land;  Scotland. 

Bugles,  Joseph  Patterson,  D.D.,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia  Jan.  8, 1793.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Universit)-  of  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  July, 
1811.  In  18IS  he  was  appointed  co-master  of  the 
gram  mar-school  i  tbe  same  inilitution  with  Rev.  Dr. 
8.  B.  How.  In  1817,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.Wylie  and  Mr. 
Engles  founded  an  academy,  under  tlie  name  of  tbe 
Classical  Institute,  whl:h  Mr.  Englei  canllnued  until 
February,  1845,  wlien  be  was  elected  puldishing  agent 
of  the  Presliyterian  Bosr^  0  Publication.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  his  deatb.  Mr.  Eni;Us 
was  a  member  and  elder  of  the  Scoti  Presbyterian 
Chorcb,  Pbiladelphia,  having  joined  that  church  at 
the  ago  of  twenty,  and  very  soon  after  having  been 
chosen  an  elder  of  the  same.  Besides  writing  several 
smaller  volumes  for  children  and  youth,  he  edited  an 
•dmon  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  nadinj^. 
He  died  sudden))-  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1861.  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart  trmn  which  he  had  been  sufferina 


Euglas,  'Vruilam  Uonlaoii,  D.D.,  a  Presbvieri- 
an  minister,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  Ocu  12, 1797,  and 
was  educated  at  Ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  graduated  A.a  in  1816.  After  studying  Iheology  un- 
der the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.Wylie  (q.  v.),  be  was  Uce'nsed 
to  preach  in  1818,  and  in  1820  became  pastor  of  the 
Seventh  Presl.vtrfian  Chuch  in  PhiladelphU,  which 
office  he  tilliHl  faithfully  until  his  health  failed  in  1884, 
when  he  became  editor  of  71s  Prabyttrvm,  He  edit- 
ed that  jnumsl  for  over  thirty  years.  In  1838  the 
Presl.,t  terian  Board  of  Puiilication  made  him  their  ed- 
itor of  booka  and  trarts,  nnd  be  continued  in  that  work 
with  gnat  lucccas  till  1863.    In  one  of  tbeii  pnblica- 
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tlons.  It  is  stated  that  "tbe  Board  of  Publication  b 
probably  more  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Eagles  than  to 
any  other  one  man  for  its  existence  and  its  usefulnesa, 
especially  dnritig  tbe  first  twenty  years  of  its  histoij." 
Besides  his  constant  editorial  work,  he  wrote  n.  num- 
ber of  small  books  on  practical  religion,  many  of  wbicb 
had  a  wide  circulation.  Of  one  of  them,  the  Soldta't 
Pocket-book,  la  English  and  German,  800,000  were  di^ 
culated  among  onr  soldiers  daring  Ihe  civil  war.  He 
di«l  in  Philadelphia  Nov.27, 1867.— .4 nimcun  Amnud 
C^ciopaili't.  vii.  296. 

EnglUti  Venlona  of  the  Biblb.  Paoaing 
over  the  lives  of  the  individual  translators,  lh«  long 
struggle  with  tbe  indifference  or  opposition  of  men  in 
power,  Che  religious  condition  of  the  people  a^  calling 
for,  or  affected  by,  the  appearance  of  tbe  trajislation, 
Ihe  time,  and  place,  and  form  of  the  sacccMiive  cdi- 

supplied— all  of  which  is  ^vpa  under  more  appropri- 
sle  titles  — we  shall  here  aim  to  give  an  account  of 
tbe  several  versions  as  tbej  appeared;  to  aM>ertaia 
the  qualiflcationB  of  Ihe  translators  for  the  wotk  which 
they  undertook,  and  tbe  principles  on  which  they  act- 
ed ;  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  final  rtinit  of  their  la- 
bors In  the  received  ven<ion,  and 
this,  of  the  necessity  ordesirablen 
vised  translation  ;  and,  finally,  to  (:ire  such  a  survey 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  msy  help  the  reader 
to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  for  himself.  Jn  doing 
this  we  shall  suhstsntially  adopt  10  much  of  Prof. 
Plumtre's  art.  in  Smith's  Did.  of  the  Bible,  a.  v.  Vei^ 
sions,  as  relates  to  the  sulject.  The  present  article 
has  been  carefully  ntvised  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

I.Early  Tranllalir.tu.  —  H  was  nssertod  by  Six 
Thomss  More,  in  his  anxiety  to  eEtnlilish  a  point 
against  Tyndal,  that  be  had  seen  English  translations 
of  the  Bible  which  had  been  made  befon  WydiBe, 
and  that  these  were  approved  by  tbe  bishops,  and  were 
allowed  by  them  to  be  read  by  Isymeu,  and  even  by 
devout  women  (WufojKSj,  ch.  vlU-xiv,  col.  82),  Then 
seem  good  grouads,  however,  for  doubting  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement.  No  such  tnnslations — Ter> 
sionp,  i.  e.  of  the  entire  Scriptares— are  now  extant. 
No  traces  of  them  appear  in  any  contemporary  writer. 
Wyclitfe's  great  complaint  is  that  there  is  no  transla- 
tion (Forsball  and  Madden,  WycUfe't  Biilt,  Pref.  p. 
xxi,  I'rol.  p.  69).  The  Constitutions  of  archbishop 
Arundel  (A.D.  1408)  mention  two  only,  and  these  are 
Wycliffe's  own,  and  tbe  one  based  on  his  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death.  Here's  statement  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  either  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration 
of  tbe  lact  that  parts  of  the  Bible  had  been  previously 
translated,  or  as  arising  out  of  a  mistake  aito  the  date 
of  M8S,  of  tbe  Wycliffe  version.  The  history  of  tlie 
English  Bible  will  therefore  begin,  as  it  has  liegun 
hitberlo,  with  the  work  of  the  first  great  reformer. 
One  glance,  however,  we  may  give,  in  pussing,  to  tho 
earlier  history  of  the  English  Church,  and  connect 
some  of  its  most  honored  names  with  tbe  great  work 
of  making  tbe  truths  of  Scripture,  or  pirta  of  the  booka 
themselves,  if  not  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  sccessible  (t> 
the  people.  We  may  think  of  Cedmon  as  embodying 
the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  In  tbe  alliterative  metre 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Bede,  Bill.  Eccl.  iv,  24) ;  of 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherbomo.  in  the  7th  century,  as 
rendering  the  Psalter ;  of  Bede,  as  translsting  in  tbe 
last  houro  of  his  life  Che  Gospel  of  John  (Epitl.  CM*- 
ierfi):  ofAlfred,  setting  forth  in  hie  mother  tongue,  a* 
the  great  ground-work  of  hi«  legislation,  the  four  chap- 
ters of  Exodus  (xx-xxiii)  that  conCninrd  the  first  code 
of  the  laws  of  Israel  (Pauli's  Lft  o/Alfrrd,  chap,  v). 
The  wishes  of  tbe  great  king  extended  further.  He 
desired  that  "all  the  free-bom  yonth  of  his  kiogdov 
should  be  able  to  read  the  Engliah  Scriptures"  ["  En- 
clisc  gewritt,"  which,  bowsver,  may  merely  aennts 
£^li^  literatore  In  genatal  J  (/6mI.).   Portions  of  the 
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BibU,  »iiie  or  tbe  Pulmf,  Kod  extracts  trom  otlwr' 
boolu,  vera  iniulited  bj  him  for  hia  own  dm  and 
thii  of  bia  childna.  Tb«  tndilioat  of  a  later  daU, 
■eeiDg  in  bim  Um  repreHaUtive  of  all  that  wta  good 
il  ll»  old  Saxon  time,  mads  bim  the  tranalator  of  ths 
wbel*  Bible  (^Ibid.,  aupp.  to  cbip.  v). 

Tbe  woik  of  tniDtlatiiig  waa,  bowaver,  carried  on 
bf  oCban.  One  AD|[to-SaiDD  veruon  of  llio  four  gm- 
pell.  intarUnear  witb  tbe  Latin  of  tbe  Vulgate,  kaown 
u  the  Durbam  book,  ia  found  in  the  CoUonian  &1SS. 
of  Iba  Bricisb  Uowum,  anJ  ia  referred  to  the  9Ih  or 
lOlh  aotury.  Aootber,  koowa  »t  the  Kuibwortb 
Glon,  and  belonging  to  tbe  aanie  period,  b  [n  the  Bod- 
leian LJbrarj  at  Uiford.  Another,  ofa  aonie  what  later 
dati^  i)  ia  the  aame  collection,  And  in  the  libnry  of 
Corpui-Chriati  College,  Cambridge.  The  name  of 
AUbtlni,  biibop  of  Sherborne,  is  connected  with  a 
TtraioD  of  the  Psalma ;  that  of  Aelhic  with  an  epitome 
of  Scripture  history,  including  ■  tranalatian  of  many 
partt  sfthe  historical  liooka  of  tbe  Bible  (Lewie,  Hil. 
tfTraail.  ch.  i;  Forahall  and  Madden, iVe/oce;  Bag- 
Iter'*  Ekgliti  fltxapU.  Pief.)-  The  iiiSuence  of  Nor- 
man ecclealaetici,  in  the  raigni  that  preceded  and  foi- 
kived  tbe  Coaqneit,  wap  probably  adverae  to  tbe  con- 
tinunce  of  this  work.  They  were  loo  far  removed 
Iran  tympotby  with  the  anlijuKatad  race  to  can  to 
adocote  Ibcm  in  their  own  tongue.  The  apoken  dia- 
)«cti  of  tbe  Eolith  of  that  period  voutd  naturally 
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ef  diiine  trnth.  Picturee,  myileriea,  r 
lalber  than  books,  were  the  Initrunienta 
tor  all  but  the  few  who,  in  monasteries  o 
a,  devoted  then 
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rtidy  of  theology  or  law.  In  ths  remoter  parts 
Eagland,  however,  where  their  influence  woi  lesa  felt, 
or  the  national  reeling  was  stronger,  there  were  those 
■ho  carried  on  tbe  succeasion,  and  three  versions  of 
tte  Gospels,  in  tbe  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
in  ttie  Bodleian,  and  in  tbe  Britlsb  Museum,  belonging 
te  tb*  11th  or  12th  centurv,  remain  to  atteit  their  Li- 
bon.  The  metrical  poraphiase  of  the  Gospel  history 
known  as  tbe  Ormutuni,  in  alliterative  English  vene, 
•KTibed  to  tbe  latter  half  of  tbe  rith  century,  is  the 
»it  conspicuous  monnment,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
»  indicating  a  desire  to  place  the  facta  of  the  DIblo 
wtthin  reach  of  others  than  the  clergy.  Tbe  13th 
natwy,  a  time  in  England,  as  throughout  Europe,  of 
rdj^ua  revival,  witnessed  renewed  attempts.  A 
tnas  tranilatiaD  of  tbe  Bible  into  Norman- French, 
circ  A.D.  1260,  indicates  a  demand  tor  devotional 
TMdlng  within  tbe  circle  of  the  court,  or  of  tbe  wealth- 
in  merchanta,  or  of  convents  for  ^omen  of  high  rank. 
Farther  sign*  of  the  skme  desire  are  found  in  three 
En^isb  versions  nfthe  Paalins— one  towards  the  clom 
>^llnl3cb  century;  another  by  Schorham,  circ.  A.D. 
llil ;  another,  with  other  canticles  from  the  O.  T.  and 
X.T.,  lij  Kichard  Rolls,  of  Hampole,  cin:.  1343;  Uie 
lut  being  accompanied  by  a  dei-otional  ei[>osition — 
IKl  in  one  of  the  Gospels  of  tlirk  and  Luke,  and  of 
all  Paul's  epistles  (the  list  includes  the  apocrypbal 
tfMt  to  the  Laodlcesna),  in  tbe  library  of  Corpas- 
QiriMi  College,  Cunhridge.  The  fact  stated  liy  arch- 
■ohop  Arundel  in  his  funeral  aennon  on  Anne  of  Bo- 
ksai*,  wife  of  Richard  tl,  that  she  habitually  read  the 
<>i"pFla  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  divers  expositions, 
■Mprebahly  true  of  many  others  of  high  rank.  It  is 
■ilmeliDg  to  note  these  factx,  not  as  detracting  from 
lit  glory  of  the  great  reformer  of  the  l*th  century, 
bat  IS  showing  that  for  himself  also  there  had  been  a 
(nruation;  that  what  be  supplied  met  a  demand 
■Ucb  had  for  many  yean  been  gathering  strength. 
It  is  ahnoet  needless  to  add  that  these  versions  Ktartad 
bMi  nothing  better  than  the  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
■>•■  or  Ices  aecnrale.  which  each  translator  had  be- 
hn  him  (Lewis,  ch.  I ;  Fonball  and  Madden,  Prr/aa). 
ri.  Wrcuprz  (lam  13!'!,  died  13M).-'l.  It  ia  ain- 
filu,  sad  not  without  dgnliicance,  that  the  first 
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translation  from  the  Bible  connected  wItb  the  name 
of  Wyclitl'.!  aliould  have  been  that  of  port  of  the  Apuc- 
alypae.  Tbeiosf-Jje  n/iAe  Ourei  (A.D.  1356)tn.ns. 
Litcs  and  exponnds  the  viaion  in  which  the  reformer 
reoil  ths  signs  of  bis  own  ti  •  ..      . 


Tieynee"  (=multi- 
tude).  Shortly  after  this  be  completed  a  version  of 
tbe  Gospels,  accompanied  by  a  commenlaiy,  "  so  that 
pore  Cristea  men  may  some  dele  know  tbe  text  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  comyn  sentence  of  the  oldo  bolie  doc- 
lores"  (Preface).  WycliRc,  however,  though  tbe  chief, 
was  not  tbe  only  laborer  in  the  cause.  The  circle  of 
English  readers  was  becoming  wider,  and  they  were 
not  content  to  bave  the  book  which  they  honored 
above  all  others  in  a  tongue  not  their  own.  Another 
translation  and  commentary  appear  to  bave  been  made 
about  tbe  same  time,  in  ignorance  of  WyclitTe's  work, 
and  for  tbe  "  monle  lewid  men  that  gUdlie  would  kon 
the  GoBpelle,  if  it  were  draghen  into  the  Entfliscb 
tung."  The  fact  that  many  HSS..orthis  period  are 
extant,  containing  in  English  a  Monotessaron,  or  Har< 
mony  of  the  Gospels,  accompanied  by  portions  of  tbe 
Epistles,  or  portions  of  tbe  O.  T.,  or  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  history,  or  the  sabstauce  of  Paul's  epistles, 
or  the  Catholic  Epistles  at  full  length,  with  indications 
more  or  less  distinct  of  Wycliffe'a  influence,  shows 
bow  widespread  was  the  feeling  that  the  time  bod 
come  for  an  English  Bible  (Forshall  and  Madden,  Pnf. 
p.  xiil-xvil).  These  prellminoiy  lalnn  were  followed 
np  by  a  complete  trsnalation  of  tbe  N-  T.  by  Wycliffe 
himself.  Tbe  O.  T.  was  underuken  by  his  coaiUutor, 
Nicholas  de  Hereford,  but  was  interrupted  probably 
by  a  citation  to  appear  beforo  archliisbop  Arundel  in 
l'iS2.  and  ends  abruptly  (follouing  so  far  the  order  of 
tho  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Banich.  Many  of  the 
MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  present  a  dIBbrent 
receniinn  of  tbe  text,  and  It  is  proliable  that  the  work 
of  Wyclifl'a  and  Hereford  wua  reviaed  by  Richard 
Purvey,  circ.  A.D.  1S88.  To  him  also  ia  ascribed  the 
Interesting  Prologue,  in  which  tbe  translator  giv^es  on 
account  both  of  his  purpose  and  his  method  (Forshall 
and  Madden,  Prrf.  p.  xxv). 

2.  Tbe  former  was,  as  that  of  WyclilTe  had  been,  to 
give  an  English  Bible  to  tbo  English  people.  Ha  ap- 
iwals  to  tho  authority  of  Biide,  of  Alfred,  and  of  Gros- 
tute,  to  tbe  examples  of  ^^  Frensbe,  and  Beemera  (Bo* 
bemlans),  and  Britons."  He  answers  the  hypocritical 
objections  thst  men  were  not  holy  enough  lor  such  a 
work;  that  It  was  wrong  for  "idiots"  to  do  what  the 
great  doctors  of  the  Church  bad  left  undone.  He 
bopea  "  to  make  the  aenteoce  aa  trewe  and  open  in 
Englisbe  aa  it  is  in  Latlnr,  or  more  trewe  and  open." 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  tbe  method  of  the 
translator,  that  tbo  version  was  baaed  upon  tbe  Vul- 
gate (comp.  Gen.  ill,  li:  ''£A<sh«lltrede  thy  head"). 


If,  in  1 


Roger  Bacon,  seeking  knowledge  in  other  lands,  and 
from  men  of  other  races,  bad  acquired,  as  Lhey  seem 
to  have  done,  some  knowledge  both  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew, the  succeasion  had,  A  all  events,  not  l>een  per- 
petuated. The  war  to  be  waged  at  a  later  period  with 
a  different  issue  between  schulastic  philosophy  and 
"  humanity"  ended,  in  tbe  flrst  stmjfgle,  in  the  tii> 
umph  of  the  former,  and  there  was  probably  no  one  at 
Oxford  among  Wyclifle's  contemporariea  who  coubl 
have  helped  him  or  Purvey  in  a  translaUon  from  the 
original.  It  i^  mmething  to  find  at  such  a  time  the 
complaint  that ''  learned  doctoris  taken  littel  heeds  to 
tbe  leltre,"  the  recognition  that  the  Vnlgite  was  Dot 
all  sufficient,  that  "Iha  toxte  of  oure  bokis"  (he  is 
speaking  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing it)  "  discordeth  much  from  tbe  Ebrcu"  (which 

of  Jerom,  of  Lire,  and  other  expoaitouris").  The  dlf. 
Ilculty  which  waa  thus  felt  was  Increased  by  tbo  state 
of  the  Vulgate  text,  Tbe  translator  complains  that 
what  tbo  Chutcb  had  in  view  was  not  Jeroma's  ver- 
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slon, but  a  later  and  corm|it  text;  thit  "the  comone 
Lityne  Btblpi  ban  more  neede  to  be  cnrrectsd  aa  manie 
at  I  bave  wen  in  1117  Urr,  than  hath  the  EnKllshe  Ili- 
bla  lata  tranalated."  To  raniedj-  thb  he  bad  reconrM 
to  collatioD.  Many  HSS.  Ken  compand,  and  out  uf 
tbia  rompA  iflOD  the  true  readioj;  apccrtajned  as  far  aa 
pofiible.  The  neit  step  was  tu  consult  the  GloBa  Or- 
diitaria,  the  commrntariea  of  Nicbalaa  de  Ljra,  and 
others,  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  difficult  paesa^n. 
After  this  (we  recotfnise  here,  perhaps,  a  departure 
from  the  rit(ht  order)  (grammars  were  consulted.  Then 
came  the  ictual  work  of  translating,  which  be  aimed 
at  making  idiomatic  rather  than  literal.  Aa  he  went 
on,  he  eulimitted  bis  work  tn  the  Judgment  of  other*, 
and  accepted  their  suggestions.  It  is  inlereiting  to 
trace  these  earl]'  strivings  after  the  tme  excellence  of 
B  translator;  yet  more  int«reating  to  take  note  of  the 
spirit,  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled,  in  later  trans- 
lators, ID  which  the  work  was  done.  Nowhere  do  we 
And  the  conditiona  of  the  work,  intellectual  and  moral, 
more  Boleinnly  asserted.  "A  translator  hath  grete 
nede  to  studle  well  the  sentence,  both  before  and  after," 
ID  that  no  equivocal  word*  may  mislead  his  readers  or 
himself,  and  then  also  "he  hath  nede  to  lyre  a  ctene 
life,  and  be  ful  devout  in  praien,  and  have  not  his  wit 
eccupicd  about  worldii  things,  tliat  the  Holie  Spiryt, 
author  of  ait  wisedom,  and  cunnynge,  and  truth,  drease 
(strain)  him  in  bis  wort,  and  sutfer  him  not  for  to 
err"  (Forahatl  and  Madden,  /W.  p.  GO). 

S.  The  extent  of  the  circulation  gained  by  this  ver- 
sion may  lie  estimated  from  the  liicl  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  chances  of  time,  and  all  the  syslemntic  eflbrts 
for  its  destruction  made  by  archbishop  Arundel  and 
others,  not  Iras  than  150  copies  are  known  to  bo  ex- 
tant, some  of  them  oliTlousiy  made  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank,  others  apparently  for  humbler  read- 
ers. It  is  signilicant  as  t)eariDg,  either  on  the  date 
of  tbe  two  works  nr  on  the  position  of  the  writera,  that 
while  the  qnolaUons  from  Scripture  in  Langfon'a  Vi- 
tinn  ijf  Pirrt  Plmmaa  are  aniformly  given  in  Latin, 
those  in  tiio  Pemme't  Tale  of  Chaucer  am  given  in 
Eiigiisb,  which  fbr  the  most  part  agrees  substantially 
with  Wvcliffo'a  translation, 

i.  The  following  chsrocteristica  may  be  noticed  as 
dbtinguiibing  this  version ;  (1}  The  general  homeli- 
ness of  ita  atyie.  The  language  of  the  court  or  of 
scholars  la  aa  far  aa  possible  avoided,  and  that  of  the 
people  followed.  In  this  respect  the  principle  has 
been  acted  on  by  later  translBlara.  The  style  of  Wyc- 
liffe  Is  to  that  of  Cbaucer  as  Tyndale's  is  to  Surrey's, 
or  tbat  of  the  A.  V.  to  Ben  Jonson's.  '  (2)  Tbe  subati- 
tution,  in  many  cases,  of  English  equivalents  for  qua- 
M-lechnical  words.  Thus  we  Hnd  "fy"  or  "fogb"  in. 
stead  of  "Raca"  (Halt.  v,22)i  "they  were  vaaiad" 
in  Matt,  lil,  S;  "ricbease"  for  "  mammon"  (Luke  xvi, 
9,  II,  13);  "bishop"  Ibr  " high-prieat"  (/KUiiin).  (.1) 
Tlie  estreme  literalneas  with  which,  in  some  instanms, 
>t  of  being  anintelU^ble,  the  Vulgate 


itself.  Whatever  power  it  exeicised  in  prepating  the 
way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  ICth  century,  it  had 

reign  of  ilenrj-  PHI  it*  English  was  already  olsoles- 
cent,  and  the  revival  of  classical  Bcholarahlp  led  men 
to  feci  dissolisfled  with  a  version  which  had  avowedly 
been  made   at  second-hand,  not  ftom  the   original. 

tinuous  succession.  He  la  the  potriarch,  in  no  remote 
■ncestrj',  of  the  Authorized  Version.  With  a  consist- 
ent, unswerving  purpoae,  he  devoted  hi*  whole  lilb  to 
this  one  work,  and,  tlirough  dangers  and  difficulties, 
amid  cnomiea  and  treacberoua  friends,  in  oxile  and 
lonelineas,  accomp1b>hed  It.  More  than  Cnnmer  or 
Ridley,  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  Englbb  Reforma- 
tion. While  they  were  slowly  moving  onwards,  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions,  watching  how  the  conit- 
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winds  blew,  or,  at  the  beat,  making  the  mostof  oppon 
tunitles,  lie  set  himself  to  the  task  without  which,  ht 

complisbed,  would  render  it  Inevitable.  "  Ere  maiij 
years,"  he  said,  at  the  age  ofthlr^-six  (A.D.  1530), 
he  would  cause  "a  l«y  that  driveth  the  plough"  to 
know  more  of  Scripture  than  the  great  body  of  tb« 
clergy  then  knew  (Foxe,  in  Anderson's  AtamU  nfEKg- 
Sth  Bib!t,  i,  8fl).  Wo  are  al.le  to  fom  ■  fairly  necn- 
rU«  estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  b« 
thus  gave  himself.  Tbe  cbange  which  had  come  over 
the  nniveraitlea  of  Continental  Knrope  since  the  tinM 
of  Wycliffe  lisd  aRbcted  those  of  England.  Greek  had 
been  taught  In  Paris  in  145B.  The  llrst  Greek  Gram- 
mar, that  of  Conatantlne  Lascaris,  had  been  printed  in 
1476.  It  waa  followed  in  1480  by  Cnston's  Uiioon. 
The  more  enterprising  scboUrs  of  Oxford  vhiited  (br- 
eign  univorsities  Ibr  the  sake  of  the  new  learning. 
Grocyn  (d.  1519),  Unacre  (d.  15S4).  Colet  (d.  1&I9), 
had,  in  ^ia  way.  from  the  Greeks  whom  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  had  scalured  over  Europe,  or  trota  their 
Italian  pupils,  learned  enough  to  enter,  in  their  torn, 
upon  the  work  of  teaching.  When  Erasmna  vieited 
Oxfoid  in  1497,  he  found  In  these  masters  a  achoUr- 
ship  which  even  he  could  admire.  Tyndale,  who  went 
to  OzfonI  dr.  1600,  must  have  been  within  the  rangs 
of  their  teaching.  His  two  great  opponents,  Sir  Thom- 
as More  ond  bishop  Tonatal,  are  known  to  have  bean 
among  their  pupils.  It  is  signlflcant  enough  that,  ut- 
ter some  years  of  study,  Tyndale  leftOifnrd  and  went 
111  Cambridge,  Such  changes  were,  it  ii  tme,  com< 
mon  enough.  The  fame  of  any  great  teacher  would 
draw  around  him  men  from  other  nniversitles,  trmn 
many  lands.  In  this  instance,  the  reason  of  Tyndals'a 
choice  is  proliably  not  far  to  aeek  (Walter,  Siog.  ffttin 
to  Tyndale's  Ihielriial  JVeidHi).  Erasmus  was  in 
Cambridge  from  1509  to  UU.  All  that  we  know  of 
Tyndale's  character  and  life,  the  fact  especially  tbat 
he  had  made  translations  of  portions  of  the  N.T.  aa 
early  as  1602  (Olfor,  L(ft  -f  TgndaU,  p.  9),  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  be  resolved  to  make  tlie  moat  of  tba 
presence  of  one  who  was  emphatically  tbe  scholar  and 
philoloi^ist  of  Europe.  It  muBt  lie  remembered,  too, 
that  the  great  schema  of  cardinal  Xlmenes  was  Jart 
then  beginning  to  interest  the  minds  of  all  scholar*. 
The  publication  of  the  Complutenrian  Bi)>le,  it  is  tme, 
did  notUko  place  till  1620]  l>nt  the  collection  of  MSS, 
and  other  preparstfone  for  it  iiegan  as  earlv  ss  1504. 
In  the  mean  time  EraamDs  himself,  in  15111,  brought 
out  the  Hrst  published  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  it  was  thus  made  accessible  to  all  (cboUrs.  Of 
tbe  uae  made  by  Tyndale  of  these  opportuniliea  wa 
have  evidence  in  hia  coming  np  to  London  (162!),  in 
the  vaJn  hope  of  persuading  Tonatal  (known  aa  a 
Greek  echolar,  an  enlightened  Humanist)  to  sanction 
his  scheme  of  rendering  tbe  N.  T.  into  English,  and 
bringing  a  translation  of  one  of  the  orations  of  Isocra- 
tes  as  a  proof  of  bis  capacity  for  tbe  work.  Tbe  at- 
tempt was  not  successful.  "At  tbe  last  I  understood 
not  onl)-  that  there  was  no  room  in  my  lord  of  Lon- 
don's  palace  to  translate  the  N.  T.,  hnt  also  that  tbare 
waa  no  place  to  do  It  in  all  England"  iPrrf.  lo  Fict 
Booh  of  MotM). 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  bow  fkr  at  thla  time  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  attainable  at  the  English 
universities,  or  bow  far  Tyndale  had  used  any  means 
of  access  that  were  open  to  him.  It  Is  probable  that 
it  may  have  been  known,  in  some  measore,  to  a  few 
bolder  than  their  (tllowa,  at  a  time  far  earlier  than  tbe 
introduction  of  Greek.  The  large  body  of  Jews  set- 
tled in  the  cities  of  England  must  have  possessed  a 
knowledge,  mora  or  less  extensive,  of  their  Hebisir 
t>Doka.  On  their  banishment,  to  tbe  number  of  I6.0<M^ 
hy  Edward  I,  these  hooka  fell  into  the  bands  of  tbe 
monks,  superstitlously  reverenced  or  feared  by  moet, 
yet  drawing  some  to  examination,  and  then  to  stody. 
Groslite,  it  is  laid,  knew  Hebrew  as  weli  as  Greek. 
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tega  Bkoh  knew  enoagh  to  pin  judtcmmt  on  the 
filgMe  u  incorrect  and  inu1«>ding.  Thf n,  however, 
ume  ■  period  in  whicb  lin^^iMie  itndlsi  were  throvtn 
iolo  tiM  InckgiDUDil,  lud  Hebrew  bocaniD  un  nnknown 
tpKch  even  to  the  lieat-reiid  uholan.  Tlie  flnt  lignt 
tit  reriTil  meet  ui  tonrarda  the  clote  ortho  litb  cen- 
I1117.  Tbe  remiirkBhle  fict  that  ■  Hebrew  Psiiltcr 
vu  ptinled  ta  Suncino  In  1477  (farty  veara  befaro 
Entmni'a  Greek  Testunent),  the  PentiUuch  in  14H!, 
Sk  Prophtta  in  US6,  tbe  whole  of  the  0.  T.  in  118^, 
Ihit  br  1196  (bur  edltioni  bod  bnn  publlsbed,  and  li}- 
UK  liot  fewer  Ihu  eleven  (Wbitukar,  /lul.  and  Cnt. 
hftirf,  p.  72),  indicates  ■  deniand  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Cbriniin  atadenti  of  Europe,  not  leaa  than  on  that  of 
Oh  man  learned  Jewi.  Here  aUa  the  prof^sa  of  the 
Canplalenuan  Bible  wonid  have  attracted  the  notice 
sTtcboim.  The  er<r  raistil  by  the  "Tro^na"  of  Ox- 
fard  IP  1519  (chieflv  conaisting  of  tbe  friars,  wbo  from 
Oe  Ihnr  of  Wy ciiffe  bad  all  but  iwatnpcd  the  edaca- 
tua  of  tbe  place)  azainst  the  Snt  Greek  lectures— that 
loKodv  [bit  langoaga  would  nuke  men  pogana,  that 
(gitgdv  Hebrew  would  make  them  Jews—ehowa  that 
Iha  liU«  atndy  as  well  as  the  former  was  the  object 
rf  Ihtir  dulike  and  fear  (Anderaon,  i,  21 ;  Hsllsm,  Lil. 

^fkr.  i.  IDS). 

WbMhar  Tyndale  had  In  this  way  gained  any 
kaowled  je  of  Babrev  before  he  left  England  in  1624 
mtj  be  uncerUin.  The  bet  that  in  1010-31  ha  pub- 
lithed  a  translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  and  Jo- 
nah (Ke  a  letter  by  ibe  >en.  lurd  Arthur  Heivsy  to 
tbe  BtrjPod  of  Feb.  3. 1S6J,  tnnsfbrred  shortly  aftei^ 
varde  to  tbe  Alkewram),  may  be  looked  on  u  the  first- 
(rnitief  bis  iabora,  the  work  of  a  man  wbo  *aa  giving 
Ihii  pnnf  of  hia  power  to  translate  (Tom  the  original 
(Andersen,  AmalM,  I,  WS  S88).  Wa  may  perbapa 
trace,  among  other  motives  for  Uie  many  winderinga 
afhb  exile,  a  desire  to  ri^t  tbe  cities  Worm n,  Cologne, 
Hamburg.  Antwerp  (Anderson,  p,  4«-64),  where  tbe 
hwi  livtd  in  greatest  numbers,  and  some  of  which 
■en  r:imous  fbr  their  Hebrew  learning.  Of  at  least 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  that  language  we  have,  a  ttv 
years  later,  abundiut  evidence  in  the  table  of  Hebrew 
vQcds  prenxctl  to  hia  translation  of  the  five  books  of 
Kwes.  snd  in  casual  etvmolo)(iea  acattered  through 
hia  Mbrr  works,  e.  g.  "  Mammon"  (Pamile  <•/  Wicied 
Nnuua,  p.  &■().  "Cohen"  (OAs'^tesnt,  p.  2&5),  "Abel 
llirrat-n"(p.  817), "  Peesh"  {p.3S3).  A  remark  (Pref- 
BO  to  OMJiMC,  p.  148)  shows  how  well  he  had  en. 
tnsd  into  the  general  apiKt  of  the  language.  "  Tbe 
pniperties  of  the  H'^l>rew  tongue  aj^reeth  a  thoosiind 
tiiBct  loars  with  the  Englithe  than  with  the  Latine. 
The  manner  of  spskJn;;  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a 
tbeuind  plana  thou  ne«dett  not  lint  to  tranalate  it 
bUB  EnHiihe  word  for  woni."  When  Spalatin  de- 
KHbei  him  in  1S34,  It  !•  aa  one  welUhilled  in  aeven 
lanjtuageM,  and  one  of  these  la  Hebrew  (Anderson,  1, 

11m  N.  T.  waa,  however,  the  great  object  of  hia  can. 
Hrst  the  gospels  of  UsUiiew  and  Hark  were  published 
totMitily,  then  in  1625  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was 
priated  in  4to  at  Cologne,  and  in  small  Bvo  at  Worms 
(nprsduced  in  (kc-simile  in  IN6:2  by  Mr.  FrancLa  Fry, 
Bnial).  The  work  waa  the  fruit  of  >  aelf^eanilicinK 
iebI,  and  Ibe  asal  waa  lis  own  reward.  In  England 
it  vas  received  with  denunciations.  Tanstal,  bishop 
c/  LoDdon,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that 
Iben  were  at  Icut  2000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all 
n^aes  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An  act  of 
PnlismsBt  (35  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  1)  Ibrbade  the  use  of 
all  copies  of  Tyndaie's  "falfe  tijnaluinn."  Shr  T. 
Unrs  (IHTlagarM,  I.  c.  Syj^Jicntiaii  afSoaU,  CoafUlatiim 
•/nakiti  Aturtr)  sntpred  the  liata  against  It,  and 
•ceased  the  tran^Llor  of  heresy,  bjd  scholarship,  and 
lisbonesty,  of  "  corrupting  Scripture  after  Luther's 
coaoaeL"  The  trsatment  wbicb  it  deceived  from  pro-  ■ 
hncd  friends  was  hardly  less  annoying.  Piratical  I 
tdiliou  were  printed,  often  caldeMly,  by  trading  pub- 1 
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llshera  at  Antwerp.  One  of  bis  own  pupils,  George 
Joye,  undertook  (in  15.14)  to  improve  the  version  by 
bringing  it  into  closer  conformi^  with  the  Vulgate, 
end  mode  it  the  vehicle  of  peculiar  opinions  uf  his 
own,  aubslituting  "  life  after  this  life,"  or  "  verie  life," 
fiir  "  resurrection,"  aa  the  tranilation  ot  uvaaraat^. 
(Cnmp.  Tyaiials'a  indignant  proteat  in  Pref.  to  edlUon 
of  iaS4.)  Even  the  must  zealous  reformers  in  Eng- 
land seemed  dispoaed  to  throw  bis  tranalation  over- 
board, and  encouraged  Coverdale  (see  below}  in  under- 
taking another.  In  tbo  moan  time  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another,  namely,  at 
Hamburg,  Cologne, Worms,  in  1S25 ;  Antwerp  in  1530, 
'27,  '28  J  Marlborow  (  -  Marburg)  In  1529  ;  Slraabnrg 
(Joye's  edition)  In  1531 ;  Bergen -op-Zoom  in  1633 
(Jtiye's) ;  John  vi  at  Nuremberg  in  1588 ;  Antwerp  in 
1534  (Cotton,  Prinlrd  Kditi/mt,  p.  4-6).  The  last  ap- 
peared In  1586, Just  before  his  death,  "diligently  com. 
pared  with  the  Greek,"  presenting  fur  the  first  time 
systematic  chapter-headings,  and  with  some  peculiar- 
ities in  spelling  specially  intended  for  the  pronunda* 
tinn  of  the  peasantn'  (OtTor,  Lifi,  p.  82).  His  heroic 
life  was  brought  to  a  close  in  153G.  Wc  may  caat  one 
look  on  its  sad  end — tbe  treachcrons  betraral,  the  Ju- 
das-klu  of  the  f.iise  friend,  the  imprwonment  at  Vil- 
vorden,  the  last  pnjer,  "  Lml,  open  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's eyes."  He  was  tied  to  the  stake,  then  atrun- 
gled  to  death,  and  finally  Lnrat.  (See  Offor's  memoir 
prefixed  to  hia  editkin  of  Tyndaie's  New  Testament.) 
Tbe  work  to  which  a  life  was  thus  nolily  deviited 
waa  as  nobly  done.  To  Tyndule  belongs  the  honor 
uf  baring  given  the  first  exumfJe  of  a  trsnfl.ition 
based  on  true  principioa,  and  the  excellence  of  later 
versions  hae  been  almnat  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  Believing  that  every  pirl  of  Scripture 
bad  one  sense  and  one  only,  the  sense  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  (OMinKf.  p.  S04),  he  made  It  hia  work, 
nsing  all  pbiloiogical  helps  that  were  accessible  to  at- 
tain that  aense.  BeliGvlne  that  the  doly  of  a  transla- 
tor was  (o  place  bis  readers  as  nearly  aa  possible  on  a 
level  with  those  fbr  whom  the  books  were  Driginally 
written,  >»  looked  on  all  the  later  theological  associa- 
tions tliat  had  gathered  round  the  words  of  the  N.  T. 
as  hindrances  rather  than  tielpa,  and  soogbt,  as  far  as 
possible,  Co  get  rid  of  them.  Not  "graco,"  but  "fa- 
vor," even  in  John  i.  "  (in  edition  of  1525);  Dot 
"  charity,"  but  "  love  ;'  not  "  confeaalng,"  but  "ac. 
knowledginj ;"  not  "penance,"  but  "repentance;" 
not  "prieals,"  but  "seniors"  or  "oldersi"  not  "saU 
vBtion,"  but  "health;"  not  "church,"  hot  " congre- 
gation," are  instances  of  tbe  changes  which  were  tticn 
looked  on  as  aUrtllng  and  heretical  innovations  (Sir 
T.  Morr>,  /.  c).  Some  of  them  we  are  now  familbt 
with.  In  others  the  later  versions  liear  traces  era  re- 
action In  favor  of  the  older  pbraseolo/y.  In  this,  aa 
in  other  things,  Tyndule  was  in  advance,  not  only  of 


jc,  but 


it  follon 


To 


him,  however,  it  Is  owing  that  the  versioi 
English  Church  have  threngbont  been  popular,  and 
not  schoiastlc.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  aimpiicity 
which  have  endeared  the  A.V.  to  men  of  the  n: 


■  New. 


(OiiiSn  flennc,  June,  1853)  and  J.  / 
due  mainly  (o  hia  clear-sighted  truthfulness.  The 
testimony  of  a  Koman  Catholic  echolar  is  worth  quot- 
ing: "In  point  of  perspicacity  end  noble  simplkily, 
propriety  of  Idiom  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  ver- 
sion has  BB  yet  surpassed  it"  (Geddes.  Proiptclut /iir 
a  Bsv  TVmasAirw*,  p.  H9).  The  desire  to  make  tbe 
Bible  ■  people's  book  led  Tyndale  in  one  edition  to 
something  like  a  provincial  niber  than  a  national 
ttnnslationi  but,  on  the  whole,  it  kept  bim  free  from 
the  besetting  danger  of  the  Ume,  that  of  writing  tin 
scholars,  not  for  the  people;  of  a  verslDn  foil  of  "Ink- 
hom"  phrases,  not  in  the  spoken  language  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish nation.  And  throughout  there  is  the  perveding 
stamp,  so  often  wanting  in  other  like  works,  of  tlw 
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moat  tboroagb  tntthfUlncu.     So  word  tu*  bwn  illcr- 

«il  to  oMirt  a  king's  bvor,  or  plesM  bubope,  or  mike 
out  ■  rue  for  or  a^diiRt  ■  particular  opinfon.  Hs  is 
worhinij  Irmly,  not  in  tbe  fetters  of  pracribed  lalea. 
With  tbe  most  entire  siDcerity  be  could  i*y,  *- 1  call 
God  to  record,  Kgaiut  the  daj  we  aball  appear  befure 
snr  Loid  Jetus  Is  give  a  reckoning  of  oor  doingi,  tbat 
I  never  altered  one  syllable  of  God's  Word  ageinst 
ray  conscience,  nor  would  tbla  day,  if  all  that  is  in  tbe 
world,  whether  It  be  pleaiure,  banor,  or  riches,  might 
be  given  me"  (Anderson,  i,  S49). 

IV.  CoVERDALB.^l.  A  complete  translation  of  the 
Bilile,  diS'erent  from  Tyodale'a,  bearing  the  name  of 
Miles  Coverdale,  printed  probably  at  Zurich,  appeared 
In  15^9.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  tbe  choice  of 
Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  p:ob«bly  due  to 
Cromwell.  Tyndale's  eontiDversial  tnatisee,  and  the 
polemical  character  of  bis  pretlues  and  notes,  had  irri- 
tated the  leading  eccleaUstks,  and  embittered  the  mind 
of  tbe  king  bimself  against  blm.  All  that  he  had  writ- 
ten  was  publicly  condemned.  There  wis  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  king's  unction  to  anything  that  bore  his 
name.  But  the  idea  of  an  English  translation  began  to 
find  &vor.  The  rupture  with  the  see  of  Kome,  the  mar. 
riage  with  Anne  Boleya,  made  Heniy  willing  to  adopt 
what  waa  urged  upon  him  as  the  surest  way  of  break- 
ing forever  tbe  spell  of  tbe  pope's  Bnthorrty .  The  bish- 
ops even  began  to  think  ot  the  thing  as  possible.  It 
was  talked  of  in  ConvocaUon.  They  would  take  it  in 
hand  themselves.  The  work  did  not,  however,  make 
macb  progress.  The  great  preliminary  question  wheth- 
er "  venerable"  words,  sach  as  hostla,  penance,  pascbs, 
holocaust,  and  the  like,  should  be  retained,  was  still 
unsettled  (Anderson,  1,  in).  Not  till  "the  day  aner 
doomsday"  (the  words  are  Cranmer'a)  were  the  Eng- 
lish people  likely  to  get  their  English  BIIjIs  from  the 
bishops  (ib.  i,  577).  Cramwelt,  it  Is  probaljU,  thought 
it  better  lo  lose  no  tbrtbeT  time,  and  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot.  A  divine  whnrn  be  bad  patronized, 
tiiongh  not,  like  Tyndale,  fbeling  himselfcalled  to  tbst 
■pecUl  work  {Pt*/.  to  Cmtrdale't  Bt4fe),waa  willing 
to  nndertake  it.  To  him  accnrdingly  it  was  intrust. 
ed.  There  was  no  stigma  attached  la  his  name,  and, 
though  a  sincere  Reformer,  neither  at  that  time  nor 
afterwards  did  he  occupy  a  eafflciently  prominent  po- 
sition to  become  an  object  of  special  persecution. 

2.  The  work  which  was  thus  eiecutod  was  done,  as 
might  he  expected,  in  a  very  different  fsshion  from 
Tyndale's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  bad  made  this  the 
great  object  of  his  life;  the  other,  in  bis  own  language, 
"•ought  it  not,  neither  desired  it,"  but  accepted  It  as 
a  task  arsigned  him.  One  prepared  bimself  for  the 
work  by  long  years  of  labor  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  ; 
the  other  is  content  to  make  a  translation  at  wcond 
band  "  out  of  the  Douche  (Luther's  Gennan  Version) 
and  the  Latina."  The  one  aima  at  a  renderinir  which 
shall  be  the  truest  and  most  exact  possible ;  the  oth- 


vantBge  of  using  many  English  worda  for  one  and  the 
same  word  in  tbe  original,  and  in  practice  oscillates 
between  ■'penance"  and  "repentance,"  "love"  and 
/'charity,"  "priests"  and  "eldeni,"B«  thoogh  one  aet 
of  words  were  as  true  and  adequate  as  the  other  CPrr/- 
aee,  p.  19).  In  spile  of  Ibese  weaknesses,  however, 
tbero  is  much  tn  esteem  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
(^verdalc.     He  is  b  second-rate  man,  laboring  as  such 


entediv. 


He  thinks  it  a  great  ^lin  that  there  should 
renitv  of  tnnslations.  He  acknowledges,  though  be 
dare  liot  name  it,  the  exceiiencs  of  Tyndnlo's  version, 
and  r-greU  the  misfortune  which  left  it  incomplete. 
Be  stales  frankly  that  he  had  done  his  work  with  the 
assistance  of  that  and  of  five  others.  The  live  wen 
probably;  (I.)  The  Vuk-ate;  (2.)  Luther's;  (3.)  Tb. 
German  Swi^s  version  of  Zurich;  {•!.)  The  Latin  ol 
Pagninns ;  (5.)  Tyndale's.  OlhEr.",  however,  have  con 
Jectorsd  a  German  tnnslation  of  the  Vulgate  earlici 
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than  Luther'a,  and  a  Dutch  version  from  Luther  (WhU- 
aker,  Oiil,  and  Crit.  /a^ry,  p.  49).  If  the  ]»jigamg* 
nf  his  dedication  to  the  king,  whom  be  comparra  to 
Hoses,  David,  and  Josiuh,  seems  to  b«  fomewhat  ful- 
some in  its  tiattsry,  il  is,  at  least,  hardly  mare  offenaive 
than  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  A.  V.,  and  thora  waa 
mon  to  palliate  It. 

B,  An  inspection  of  Coverdale'a  version  servea  t« 
show  tbe  influence  of  tbe  authorities  he  followed.  Tbe 
proper  names  of  the  O.  T.  appear  for  the  most  part  id 
their  I^in  form,  "  Elias,"  "Eliseus,"  "OcboxlM;" 
sometimes,  as  in  "  Eaay"  and  "  Jeremy,"  In  that  which 
was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  Some  points  of  cor- 
respondence with  Luther's  venion  are  not  without  in- 
terest. Tbua  "Cush,"  which  in  Wyeliffc,  Tyndole, 
I  A.T.  Is  uniformly  renderwd  "Ethiopia',''  U  io 
lale  '■  Horians'  land"  (Psa.  IxviU,  31 ;  Acta  vill. 
.),  after  tbe  "Mobreulande"  of  Luther,  and  ap- 
pears in  tills  form  accordingly  in  tbe  P.-B.  version  of 
the  Psalms.  The  proper  name  Rsbshakeb  paascs, 
aa-in  Luther,  Into  tbe  "  chief  butler"  (2  Kings  xviii, 
17;  Isa.  xxxvi,  U).  In  making  the  sons  of  David 
"priests"  (S  Sam.  viii,  IS)  he  fiJIowed  both  bis  »a- 
thorities.  Eiri'noiroi  are  "bishops"  in  Acta  xx,  !8 
("overseers"  In  A.V.).  "Shilob,"  in  the  prophaey 
TGen.  xlii,  10,  becomea  "  the  worthy,"  after  Lntbei'a 
der  Held."  "They  houghed  oxen"  takes  the  place 
of  "  they  digged  down  a  wall,"  In  Gen.  xlix,  6.  Tbe 
singular  word  "  Lamia"  la  taken  from  the  Vulg.,  as 
the  English  rendering  of  ^nn  ("wild  beasU,"  A.V.) 
in  Isa,  KXiiv,14.  Tbe  "  tabernacle  of  witneas,"  wheiw 
tbe  A.V.  has  "connegatkHi,"  sbows  the  same  inflo- 
M.  In  spite  of  Tyndala,  the  Vulg.  "  plena  grstil," 
Luke  i,  28,  leads  to  "  full  of  grace ;"  while  we  have, 
the  other  band,  "  congregation"  throughout  the  N. 
T.  for  iaXttaia,  and  "love"  instead  of  "charity"  in  1 
It  was  the  result  of  tbe  same  Indeclakni 
that  his  language  as  to  the  Apocrypha  lacks  the  sharp- 
ness of  that  of  the  more  aealous  reformere.  "  Ba- 
rucb"  is  placed  with  the  canonical  books,  after  "  Lam- 
entations." Ottbe  rat  be  says  that  they  are  "  placed 
"not  held  by  ecclesiaslical  doclora  in  thg 
te"  as  the  other  Scriptures,  tiut  this  is  only 
ere  are  "dark  sayings"  which  seetn  to  diffin' 
"open  Scripture."  He  has  no  wish  that 
they  should  be  "despised  or  little  set  by."  "Pa- 
tience and  study  would  show  that  Ihe  two  were  agreed-" 
i.  What  has  been  staled  practically  dispose*  of  tbe 
aim  which  has  sometimes  l>een  made  for  this  venioo 
of  Coverdale's,  as  though  it  bad  been  made  from  the 
original  text  (Anderson,  I,  b64;  WbiUker,  llitl.  and 
Crit.  Ittqutrg,  p.  58).  It  is  not  Improbable,  bowrvor, 
that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  bis  knowledge.  Tha 
letter  addressed  hy  him  lo  Cromwell  (RtmainM,  p.  492, 
Parker  Soc.)  obviously  asserts,  somewhat  ottEntatlotu- 
ly,  an  acquaintance  "  not  only  with  the  standing  text 
of  the  Hebrew,  with  the  interprets  tlnn  of  the  Cbaldea 
and  the  Giwek,"  but  also  wltb  "  the  diversity  of  read- 
ing of  all  sects."  He,  at  any  rate,  continued  his  worlc 
as  a  pains-taking  editor.  Fresh  editions  of  his  Bible 
were  published,  keeping  tbeir  ground  in  s;dte  of  rirals. 
in  1S37, 1S39, 1560, 1653.  He  was  called  in  at  a  atill 
later  period  to  assist  in  the  Geneva  ver^n.  Among 
smaller  facts  connected  with  this  edirion  may  bo  men- 
tioned the  appearance  of  Hebrew  letters— of  tbe  name 
Jehovah— In  Ihe  title-pago  (mn^),  and  again  in  the 
margin  of  the  alphabetic  poetry  of  Lamentationa, 
though  not  of  Pea.  cxix.  'The  plural  form  "Biblia' 
is  retained  in  the  title-page,  possibly,  however,  in  its 
later  use  as  a  singular  feminine  (comp.  Bible).  There 
are  no  notes,  no  chaptrr-hes dings,  no  divisions  into 
verses.  The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  in  the  margin,  aa  In 
the  earlv  editions  ot  Greek  and  Latin  iuthoi»,  are  the 
only  helps  for  llnding  places.  Marginal  referencea 
point  lo  pLirallel  passages.     The  0.  T.,  eepocially  in 


IS  the 


of  wood-cuts.    Each  bocA 
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Im  1  tilile  of  contentt  prefixed  to  it.  A  careful  rt- 
priDt,  tbnigh  not  a  riio«iinile,  of  Covenlale'i  veraion 
Sat  btta  puUiabed  by  Bagtttr  (Lond.  1836). 

V.  Matthew.— 1.  In  tbe  year  1537,  a  large  folio 
Bibit  appeared  »■  edited  and  dediuted  to  the  king,  by 
noma)  HaBheir.  No  one  of  that  name  appeini  at 
■11  pnnninently  in  the  religloua  hiitocy  of  Htniy  VIII, 
taJ  thii  (Qggeata  tbe  inference  that  the  name  vaa 
pvudoiiTnioai,  adopted  to  conceal  tbe  real  translatc^r. 
lb  tradition  wbicb  connecta  this  Mauhev  with  Jobn 
Ef/vr),  tbo  protomartyr  of  tbe  Marian  persecution,  is 
■It  but  undisputed,  tt  rests  (1)  on  the  language  of 
tbtiDilictnientandBenMnce  which  describe  hini(Foxe, 
Am  mJ  itimitmenli,  p.  1039,  1563;  Chester,  U/t  of 
Bajm,  p.  41S-42S)  as  Joanne*  Rogers,  alia*  Mattlii 
a  if  it  sere  a  matter  of  notoriety  i  (S)  tbe  testii 
ay  tt  Foie  himself,  aa  reptesentlnK,  if  not  personal 
ioDaledge,  tbe  current  belief  of  hia  time;  (3)  thi 
cirmice,  at  tbe  close  of  a  short  exhortation  to 
■tailT  of  Scripture  In  tbe  preface,  of  the  initial*  J.  R. : 
(<)  iatcmai  evidence.  ThialastsaldiTidea  itaelf  (a.) 
fliigtn,  vho  had  graduated  at  Pcmbmke  Colle^^, 
CsBibridge,  in  Is-ia,  and  had  aufficlont  fame  to  be  in- 
Tiied  to  the  new  Cnrdinal's  College  ut  Oxford,  nccepl- 
■d  tbi  office  of  chaplain  to  tlie  merchant  odventurers 
of  Antwerp,  and  there  became  acquaioled  with  Tyn. 
dali  two  years  before  the  litter's  death.  Hattbew's 
ffible,  as  might  be  expected,  if  this  hvpotliesis  were 
ine,  nproducea  TymUle'a  worli,  in  the  K.  T.  entire- 
ly, in  tbe  0.  T.  aa  far  aaS  Chron.,  the  rcat  being  talien, 
•rith  occaiional  moditlcationa,  from  CDverdate.  (b.) 
The  language  of  the  Dcdicatbn  is  Ihiit  of  one  who  has 
unxed  much,  aa  Rogers  mixed,  with  foreign  reforni' 
mC'lht  godlie  in  strange  conntri™"). 

1.  The  printing  of  the  book  was  l-egun  at>parently 
(iHud,  inn  wa>  carrieil  on  as  far  ai  the  end  of  Isaiah. 
At  tlul  point  a  new  pagination  begin*,  and  the  names 
of  the  Londiin  printer!,  Grafton  and  Whitechurcb,  ap- 
ftu.  The  bli>ti>ry  of  the  took  was  probably  i 
thing  like  thi*  :  Coverdale's  translatktn  had  not  i 
Btiifaction— leaw  of  all  were  the  more  lealoua  and 
tflBi«r.like  reformers  contented  with  it.  Aa  the  only 
Noiilele  English  Bible,  it  wa^  however,  as  yet.  in 
inneasion  of  the  field.  Tyndsle  and  Rogers,  there- 
tee,  In  the  year  preceding  the  imprisonment  of  tbe 
fcmKr.determinwInn  another,  to  include  O.T.,  N.  T., 
■ad  Apocrypha,  bnl  Iwsed  throughout  on  the  original. 
Left  to  himself,  Rogers  carried  on  the  work,  projiably 
•I  Ihe  expense  of  the  same  Antwerp  merchant  who 
bad  uti<(ed  lyndale  (PoyntiX  and  thus  got  as  far  as 
luiah.  The  enterprising  London  printer*,  Grafton 
awl  It'hitechurcb,  Iben  came  In  (Chester,  /.ifi  n/ffog. 
tn.  p.  Kl).  It  would  he  a  good  speculutiun  to  enter 
the  urket  with  this,  and  m  drive  out  Coverdale's,  in 
irbich  Ibey  bad  no  interest.  They  accordingly  em- 
barked a  consideiable  capital,  £500.  and  then  came  a 
Kroli  of  policy  which  msyl«  described  as  a  miracle  of 
■djdiy.  The  name  of  Rogen,  known  as  the  friend  of 
l!Tidaie,ia  auppressed, and  the  simulacrom  ofThnm- 
I*  Matthew  diaarmi  autpicion.  The  book  Is  sent  by 
Ofaflon  to  Cranmer.  He  reads,  approves,  rejoice*. 
Hs  souid  rather  have  the  newt  of  its  being  licensed 
thu  a  tlAuaand  pounds  (Chester,  p.  4S6-4ST).  Appli- 
ettion  ii  then  made  both  by  (Irafton  and  Cmnmer  to 
Ctniwell.  The  king's  license  Is  granted,  but  the  pub- 
brin  irants  more.  NiAhing  less  than  a  monopoly  for 
irtytars  willgiTehim  a  fair  marcin  of  pmBt.  IVIth- 
■it  this,  he  b  snre  to  be  under<n1d  by  piratical,  inoc- 
nnte  editions,  badly  printed  on  Inferior  paper.  Pail- 
l«E  tbis,  he  truts  (hat  the  king  will  order  one  copy  to 
kt  boaght  by  every  incamlicnt.  and  si^  by  every  ait- 
l*7'  If  thU  was  too  macb,  the  king  might,  at  least, 
tapox  that  obligation  on  all  the  popishlv-inclined 
tbrty.  That  will  bring  In  Fometbing,  besides  the 
pirf  it  may  possibly  do  them  (Chester,  p.  480),  The 
^^IcitiOB  was  to  some  extent  successful.  A  copy 
ni  odeted,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in  I 
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every  church,  the  coat  b^g  divided  between  the  cleft 
gy  ani  tbe  parishioners.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first 
Authorized  Version.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  bow- 
'  "  could  have  read  the  book  which  h* 


n  that  it 


:i.lly 


identical  with  what  bad  tncn  publicly  atigmatized  In 
hia  Acts  of  Parliament  (ut  tupra).  What  bad  before 
given  most  offence  had  been  the  polemical  character  of 
'i'yndale's  annotations,  and  here  were  notes  bolder  aikd 
more  tfaoniugh  still.  Even  the  signilicant  "W.  'I'." 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  notice. 

3,  What  has  been  said  of  Tyndale'a  version  appiieB^ 

more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  All  tbe  tech- 
nical words  connected  with  the  Pulms,  Neginotb, 
Shiggaion,  Sheminilh.etc.,  are  elaborately  explained. 
["sa.  ii  is  printed  as  a  dialogue.  The  names  of  the  He- 
brew letters  are  prefixed  to  the  verses  of  Lanienta- 
tiona.  Reference  is  mode  to  the  Cbaldee  Paraphraae 
(Job  vi),  to  Rabbi  Abraham  (Job  xix),  U>  Simchi  (Pfl 
ill).  A  like  range  of  knowledge  is  sliown  in  tbe  N. 
T.  Strnbo  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  magi  were  not 
kings,  Macrohius  as  testifying  to  Hetod'i  ferocity 
(Matt,  ii),  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  Matt,  xili,  xv. 
The  popular  identiHcatlon  of  Mary  Magdalene  with 
"  the  woman  that  was  a  rinner"  is  discussed,  and  t»- 
}eclcd  (l.uke  x).  More  nolicealile  o«n  than  In  Tyn- 
dale  is  the  boldness  and  fulness  of  tbe  exegetical  notes 
scattered  throughout  (he  book.  Strong  and  earnest  in 
asserting  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  central  truths  of 
tbe  Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogers  a  Luther-like  freedom 
tn  other  things  which  has  not  appeared  again  in  any 
anthoriied  tranalaUon  or  popular  commentary.  He 
guards  his  readers  against  looking  on  the  narrative  of 
Job  i  aa  literally  true.  He  recognises  a  definite  hi^ 
torical  sUrUng-polnt  for  Psa.  xlv  ("The  sons  of  Korah 
priise  SolomDn  fbr  the  besutv,  eloquence,  power,  and 
nobleDes^  both  of  himself  and  of  his  wife"),  Psa.  xiii 

("David declaretb Christ's  dejection and  all, 

under  flgure  of  hlmseir'),  and  the  Song  of  Solomon 
("  Solomon  made  this  balade  for  hmiFelf  and  bis  wif^ 
thedaughter  of  Pharaoh,  under  the  shadow  of  himself, 
figuring  Christ,"  etc.).  The  chief  duty  of  the  Sab- 
bath Is  "to  miniiter  the  fodder  of  the  Word  to  simple 
souls,"  to  be  "  pitiful  over  the  weariness  of  such  neigh- 
bors ns  labored  sore  all  the   week  long."     "When 

lalwr,  then  ought  we  to  remember  that  the  Sabbath 
was  mode  for  man,  and  not  man  for  tlie  Sal'lutb"  (Jer. 
xvii).  He  sees  in  the  prophets  of  the  N.  T.  simply 
"expounders  of  Holy  Scripture"  (Acts  xv).  To  th« 
man  living  In  bith.  "  Peter's  fishing  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  all  deeds  of  matrimony  are  pure  spirit- 
ual;" to  those  who  are  not,  "learning,  doctrine,  con- 
templation of  high  things,  preaching,  study  of  Scrip* 
ture,  founding  of  chnrehes  and  abbeys,  are  works  of 
the  fienh"  {Frtf.  to  Rammu).  "Neither  is  outward 
drcumclsion  or  ontward  ImpUsm  worth  a  pin  of  them- 
selves, save  that  they  pet  us  in  remembrnnce  to  keep 
the  covenant"  (1  Cor.  vii).  "  He  that  desirelh  boimr 
gaspeth  after  lucre  ....  castles,  parks,  lordships  .  . 
.  .  desireth  not  a  work,  much  less  a  good  work,  and 
nothing  lesa  than  a  bishop's  "(I  Tim.  ill).  Eaek.  xxxiv 
is  said  to  be  "  agninst  bishops  and  cureles  that  despise 
the  flock  of  Christ"  Tbe  dy^fXoc  in\tiaiai  of  Rev. 
ii  and  iii  appears  (as  in  Ti'ndsle)  as  "the  messenger 
of  the  congregation."  Stronc  protests  against  Pur- 
gatory are  (tonnd  In  notes  to  Eiek.  xviii  and  1  Cor.  Iii, 
and  in  the  "Table  of  Principal  Matters"  It  Is  signifi- 
cantly stated  under  the  word  Purgatory  that  "  it  is  not 
in  the  Bible,  but  the  purgation  and  remission  of  our 
sins  is  made  usiiy  tbe  abundant  mercy  of  God."  Tbo 
Preface  to  the  Apocrypha  explains  tb«  name,  and  dli- 
tinctlv  asserts  the  inferiority  oftheee  books.  No  notea 
added  to  them,  and  the  tmnslation  of  them  is  taken 
n  Coverdale,  as  if  It  had  not  been  worth  whUe  ta 
e  much  Ubor  to  It.  C 
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4.  A  tew  point!  of  detail  nmain  to  be  noticed.  In  I 
the  order  of  the  iKokt  of  tbe  N.  T.  Rogen  follows 
Tyndale,  ■greeiat;  vith  the  A.  V.  u  Ikr  is  the  E|)i<tle  I 
to  Philemon.  This  ia  followed  by  the  Epistles  of  Juhn, 
then  that  ta  the  HebrewB,  then  tLoie  of  Peter,  Jsmen, 
and  Jude.  Waod-cute,  not  very  freely  introduced 
elsewhere,  are  prefixed  to  every  chapter  In  the  Reve. 
ladon.  The  iatroduction  of  Iha  "Table''  mentioned 
atiove  gives  Itogera  a  chiini  to  be  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
cordances, the  "  father"  of  all  such  a>  write  in  Ulction- 
■riea  of  the  Bible.  Reverence  for  (he  Hebrew  text  is 
ahowu  by  bis  striking  ont  the  three  verses  which  the 
Vul|;ata  baa  added  to  Fet.  xlv.  In  a  later  edition, 
published  at  Parip,  not  by  lEo^rs  liimself,  but  by 
Grafton,  under  Cnverdile'a  Buperintendcnce,  in  1639, 
the  Dlinoxioua  prologue  and  prefaces  were  suppressed, 
and  the  notes  svstematicslly  expurgated  and  toned  < 
down.  TbebookwasiuadvanceoflbJage.  Neither  I 
booksellers  nor  bishops  were  prepared  to  be  responsi- 1 
ble  for  it. 

VI.  Taverneb  (1oS»).  — 1.  The  boldness  of  the 
pseudo-Hatthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  frightened  tbe 
•ccleaiaatlcal  world  from  ita  propriety.  Coverdale's 
version  wa»,  however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its 
ground.  It  was  necessary  to  And  another  editor,  and 
the  printers  applied  tfl  Kichard  Taverner.  But  little 
ia  known  of  hitflife.  The  r;ict  that,  though  a  laymin, 
be  had  been  choaen  as  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Car- 
dinal's College  at  Oxford  indicates  a  reputation  for 
achularship,  and  this  is  conflnned  liy  Ih*  character  of 
hla  translation.  It  profeiises,  in  the  title-page,  to  he 
"newly  rvcngniMd.  nitb  great  diligence,  after  the 
most  faithful  esemplars."  The  editor  acknowledgea 
•tha  l.bors  at  others  (i.  e.  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  ami 
tlattliaw,  though  he  does  not  name  them)  who  have 
neither  undilJKently  nor  nnlearaedly  travelled,"  owna 
that  the  work  is  not  one  that  can  ija  done  "  abaolute- 
1}"  (i.  B.  completely)  by  one  or  two  persons,  but  re- 
quires "a  deeper  conferring  of  many  learned  witto 
tiigi'ther,  and  also  a  Juster  time  and  longer  leiaure ;" 
but  the  thing  had  to  be  done;  bo  had  1>een  asked  to 
do  it.     He  hsd  "  used  hie  talent"  as  he  could. 

2,  In  most  respects  this  may  bo  defcrilxd  as  an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  Uatthew's.  There  ia  a  table  of 
principal  matter),  and  there  are  ncitesj  but  the  notes 
are  briefer  and  lest  polemical.  The  passagea  quoted 
al-ove  are,  e.  g.  omitted  wholly  or  in  part.  The  epis- 
tles follow  the  same  order  as  before. 

VII.  Chanheb.— 1.  In  the  same  year  as  Tavem- 
er'x,  and  coming  tram  tbe  same  press,  appeared  an 
English  Bible,  in  >  more  stately  folio,  printed  with  a 
more  costly  type,  bearing  a  higher  name  than  any 
previous  edition.  Tbe  titlr-page  is  an  elaborate  en- 
graving, the  spirit  and  power  of  which  Indicate  tile 
band  of  HotlKln.  Tbe  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  is 
giving  the  I  erhfm  Dd  to  the  bishops  and  doctors,  and 
they  distribute  it  to  the  people,  while  doetois  and  peo- 
ple are  all  joining  in  cries  of  "  Vitnit  Rrx."  It  declares 
the  book  to  be  "  truly  Irsnslated  after  the  verity  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts"  by  "dlvora  excellent 
learned  men.  expert  in  the  foresaid  tongues."  A  pref- 
ace, in  April,  IMO,  with  the  initials  "T.  C,"  impliea 
the  arclibishop's  sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov., 
1540)  bin  name  appoara  on  the  title-page,  and  the 
nsmrt  of  his  coadjutorti  are  given,  Culhbert  (Tonstal), 
bishop  of  Duiham,  and  Nicholas  (Heath),  bishop  of 
Rochester;  but  this  does  not  exclude  the  poseiliility 
of  others  having  been  employed  fur  the  first  edition. 

3.  Cranmer'a  rersion  preMntn.  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, many  paints  of  interest.     The  prologue  gives  a 

lliun  we  have  aa  j-et  Bern.  H'onlo  not  In  the  original 
are  In  lie  printed  in  a  different  type.    They  are  added, 

who  have  "missed  them"  In  previous  trnnslations,  i.  e. 
they  represent  the  various  readings  of  the  Valgate 
where  It  differs  Tnna  tbe  Hebrew.     The  eiga  *  iudi- 
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d  Hebrew. 

j[  it  was  fawnd  thai 


cates  diversity  in  Iho  Chald 
been  inUnded  to  give  all  th 
this  would  have  Uken  too  n 
the  editors  purposed  therefor 
volume  by  thcmeelver.  'J  he  finitient  hands  (^0~)  in 
tbe  niar|.-in,  in  like  manner,  show  an  intention  to  give 
notes  at  the  end ;  but  Malthew'a  Bible  had  made  mea 
cBDtiouB,  and,  aa  there  bad  not  been  time  fbr  tbe 
''king's  council  to  settle  them,"  they  mcto  omittfd, 
and  no  help  given  to  tbe  reader  beyond  the  marKinal 
references.  In  the  absence  ornotee,  the  lay-reader  ia  to 
submit  himself  to  the  "godly-leamcd  in  Christ  JeBO^" 
There  ia,  aa  the  titie-poge  nilglil  lead  ua  U>  expect,  a 
greater  display  of  Hebrew  than  In  any  prerinua  ver- 
sion. The  books  of  the  Pentateuch  have  (heir  Hebrew 
names  given,  Btrarktlh  (Genets),  Tfl'r  Seiemnik  (Ex- 
odus), and  so  on.  I  and  i  Cbron.  in  like  manner  ap- 
pear u  J><tre  Hofantin.  In  the  edition  oflMl.  maDT 
proper  names  in  the  O.  T.  appear  In  tbe  fuller  Hebtww 
form,  as  e.  g.  Amaslahu,  JeremUhu.  In  spite  of  this 
parade  of  learning,  however,  the  edition  of  1539  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  most  startling  bluuder  that  ever 
appeared  under  tbe  sanction  nf  in  archlnihup's  name. 
The  editors  adopted  tbe  preface  which,  in  Matthew's 
Bible,  had  been  prelixed  to  the  Apocr^'pha.  In  Ihot 
preface  the  common  traditional  explanation  of  tha 
name  was  concisely  given.  Ihey  appear,  bowcTer, 
to  have  shrunk  from  offending  the  conservative  party 
in  the  Church  by  applying  to  the  books  in  quevtioD  ao 
damnatory  an  epithet  as  Apocrypha.  They  looked 
out  for  a  word  more  neutral  and  rospactful,  and  Tound 
one  that  appeared  in  some  HSS.  of  .lerame  bo  applied, 
though  in  strictness  It  belonged  to  an  entirely  diHTcr- 
ent  set  of  hooks.  They  accordingly  substituted  that 
word,  leaving  the  pretiice  in  all  oUier  respects  aa  it  waa 
iKfbre,  and  the  result  is  the  somewhat  ludlcrona  atalo- 
ment  that  tlw  "books  were  called  ffngicgrapAa,"  bo- 
cause  "  they  were  read  in  secret  and  apart!" 

3.  A  later  edition  in  IS41  preFeala  a  few  modiflcs- 
tions  worth  noticing.  It  appears  as  "authoriaed'*  to 
be  "  used  and  frequented"  in  every  church  in  the  king- 
dom. Tbe  introduction,  with  sll  its  elaborate  prom- 
ise  of  a  future  perfection,  disappears,  and  in  ita  place 
there  Is  a  long  preface  by  Cranmer,  avoiding  aa  maeh 
at  poFSible  all  refbrencea  to  other  transUtiono,  taking 
tone,  blaminr*  those  who  "  refnae  to 


e  hai 


ing  'on 


the  other.  This  neutral  character,  so  charscterit  tic 
of  Cranmer'a  policy,  wns  doubtless  that  which  eneliled 
it  to  keep  its  groond  during  the  changing  moods  of 
Henry's  later  years.  It  was  reprinted  again  ariH  again. 
and  was  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Charcb 
lilllSC?— the  interval  of  Harv''a  reign  excepted.  Froiii 
it,  accordingly,  were  taken  most.  If  not  all,  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  the  rrayer-boohs  of  1549  and 
Ibbi.  The  Psalma  aa  a  whole,  the  quolalions  from 
Scripture  in  tbe  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion services,  and  eome  phrases  chewhere  (iach  aa 
"worthy  fruits  of  penance"),  still  preserve  the  ro- 
membranec  of  It.  The  oscillating  chanctcr  of  the 
book  is  shown  in  tbe  use  of  ''lore"  instead  of  "chari- 
ty" in  1  Cor.  xiii;  and  " onngtegatlon"  instead  of 
"chu-ch"  generally,  after  Tyndale;  while  in  1  Tim. 
iv,  14,  we  have  the  alnirutar  rendering,  as  if  to  gain 
the  favor  of  hie  opponents,  "nith  authority  of  priect- 
hood."  The  plan  of  indieating  doubtful  texts  by  a 
fmaller  typo  was  adhered  to,  and  was  applied,  among 
other  passages,  to  Psa.  liv,  fi.  G,  7,  and  the  n  ore  mem- 
orable text  of  1  John  V,  7.  The  translation  of  1  Tim. 
Hi,  IG,  "All  Scripture  given  by  inijiiration  of  God  la 
profitable,"  etc.,  anticipated  a  conMruction  of  that 
text  which  has  sometimes  been  boasted  of.  and  sooio- 
tixnes  attacked  as  an  innovation.  In  Ihio,  however, 
Tynduie  had  led  the  way. 

VIII.  Geneva.  —  1'.  Tha  experimental  translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  by  Sir  John  Chcka  into  a 
purer  English  than  before  (StTTpa,  Lift  '/Cifit,  tU, 
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1)  huj  BO  littt«  inflnencs  on  tbe  Tentoiu  tiat  followed 
ttut  it  hirdly  nlle  for  mon  tbao  ■  pauiii);  niitlcc,  ■» 
■liowiDK  that  Hbolara  were  u  yet  unaatifSed.  Tba 
reMtlun  aadtr  Miiy  gafv  a  check  to  the  whole  work, 
u  fir  V  England  waa  coocemed ;  hut  Che  exilu  who 
flod  U  Geneva  entered  iipoD  it  with  more  vigor  than 
VT*r.  Craomer'i  vertioD  did  not  come  Dp  to  tiieir 
IduL  lU  bIm  mode  il  loo  ractly.  There  were  no 
explanatory  or  dogma^c  notes.  It  followed  Cover- 
dale  too  cloaeljr;  aad  where  it  devluted,  did  bo,  in 
Mne  instances,  in  a  retrograde  direction.  Tlie  Gene- 
TU  refugeea — among  theiii  WhittiDgbam,  Goodman, 
Pdliin,  Sam|Mii.  and  Cuvenl.iio  hlnidelf— labored 
"tvr  two  years  or  more,  day  and  night."  'J'h*y  en- 
tered 00  their  "great  and  wonderful  work"  with  much 
-fear  and  tremhling."  Their  tranalation  of  the  N. 
T.was  •'diligently  revised  liythe  most  approved  Greek 
tuDiplea"  (M5S.  or  editions?)  (iVi/uce).  The  N. 
Tt  translated  by  Whiltinghjni,  wa>  printed  by  Con- 
itd  Badios  in  1567,  tbe  whole  Bilile  in  1560. 

tone  aense  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scripturea,  the 
GoMTa  verebn  abows  a  rer^'  marked  advance  on  all 
that  preceded  it,  and  for  more  than  siity  years  it  was 
tbe  moat  popular  of  all  the  English  versions.  Large- 
ly imported  in  tlie  early  yeara  of  Eliialielh,  it  was 
printed  In  England  in  1561,  and  a  patient  of  monopnty 
was  given  lo  Jaraea  Bodleigh.  This  waa  transferred 
In  1676  to  Barker,  in  whose  fomlly  (ha  right  of  printing 
BiUa  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Not  less 
thji  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  lUble,  were 
printed  betKean  1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  gronnd 
br  tome  time  even  ag.iinat  the  later  vsraion  of  king 
Jamea,  and  gave  way,  u  it  were,  (lowly  and  under 
prMeat.  In  tbe  SaUi'rt'  Potlat  Bibh,  pablighed  in 
1U3  far  tba  Dae  of  Cromwell's  army,  almost  sll  the 
Ritctions  of  Scripture  were  taken  from  the  Geneva 
Tsnon,  Tbe  caaaea  of  this  genersl  arceptance  are 
BOt  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  volume  wns,  in  moat 
of  iU  edltioaa,  cheaper  and  more  portable — a  small 
qiane.  histead  of  the  large  folio  of  Cranmer's  "  Great 
Bible."  It  was  the  first  Bible  which  laid  aside  the 
adoheceat  black  letter,  and  appeared  in  Roman  type. 
It  was  the  llrat  which,  following  the  Hebrew  example, 
recognised  the  division  into  veraea,  ao  dear  lo  the 
|>e>clien  or  bearera  of  aermons.  It  was  accompanied, 
in  DHKt  of  the  editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  Dictlon- 
siy  of  considerable  merit.  The  notes  were  often  real- 
ly betpfal  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture, 
sad  were  looked  Dpon  as  apirituai  and  evangelical.  It 
waa  acctvdingly  tho  version  spoculiy  adopted  by  the  i 
gnal  Puritan  party  throui;h  the  whole  reign  of  Eliia- 
betb,  and  far  into  that  of  James.  Aa  might  bo  ex- 
pected,  it  waa  baaed  on  Tyndaie'a  rersion,  often  re- 
taniing  to  it  where  the  Intermediate  renderings  had 
hut  the  charactorof  a  comproinise. 

S.  Soma  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  special  notice: 
(1)  It  profetaaa  •  desire  to  restore  the  "trae  wiiting" 
rf  many  Hebrew  namn,  and  we  meet  accordingly 
with  furma  like  libak  (Isaac),  Jaacob,  and  the  like. 
(1)  It  nniitj  the  name  of  I'idI  fruni  tba  title  of  the 
Epi«tl«lo the  Hebrews;  and,  in  a  short  preface,  leaves 
the  iDVboTship  an  open  question.  (3)  It  avows  the 
priadple  of  putdng  all  worda  not  in  the  original  in 
italics.  (4)  It  presents,  in  a  Calendar  prefixed  to  the 
Bible,  something  like  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
siteUiibed  order  of  the  Church's  lesaons,  commemora- 
tiag  Scripture  facts,  and  tbe  deaths  of  tha  great  re- 
Srmers,  but  ignoring  saints'  days  altogether.  (6)  It 
na  the  first  English  Biljle  which  entirely  omitted  the 
Apocrypha.  (6)  Tbe  noteB  were  characleristioally 
Sviia,  not  only  In  their  theology,  but  in  their  politics. 
They  made  allegiance  lo  kings  dependent  upon  the 
■mDdnesf  of  their  faith,  and  in  one  insUnce  (note  on 
ICbrm.  XV.  16)  at  least  seemed,  to  the  easily  startled 
lanes  I,  to  tsror  tyrannicide. 

4.  The  eiccainaUacc*  of  the  early  IntioducUon  of 
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the  Geneva  version  are  worth  mentioning.  If  only  as 

showing  in  how  different  a  spirit  the  great  fathers  of 
the  English  Iteformstion,  the  most  conservative  of 
.\nglican  theologians,  acted  from  that  which  boa  too 
orcrn  animated  their  successors.  Uen  talk  now  of ' 
dilTereiit  translations  and  varioua  readinga  as  Likely  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  the  people.  When  applicaUon 
waa  msde  to  archbishop  I'arker,  in  1565,  to  support 
Bodteigh's  application  for  a  licenBa  to  reprint  the  Ge> 
nevs  verainn  in  ISmo,  he  wrote  lo  Cecil  in  its  fuvi»r. 
He  was  at  tJio  time  looking  forward  to  tbe  Kork  he 
afterwards  accomplished,  of  *'  one  other  special  Bible 
for  the  churches,  to  be  sot  forth  us  ccmvenlent  time 
and  leisure  i^hoDld  permit,"  but  in  tbe  mean  time  it 

have  diversity  of  tranniutiiins  and  readings"  (Stryjio, 
/J/t  -/  Parker,  iii,  G).  Many  of  the  later  reprinta, 
instead  of  the  Geneva  version  from  the  Greek,  have 
Tomson's  translation  of  Bezu's  Latin  version ;  and  the 
notes  are  said  to  be  taken  from  Joac.  Gamer,  P.  Lese> 
ler,  Villerius.  and  Fr.  Junius.  The  Geneva  veielon, 
us  published  by  Barker,  is  that  popularly  known  aa 
the  Bntcift  Bible,  from  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii,  7. 
tt  had,  however,  been  preceded  in  this  by  Wycliffe's. 

IX.  The  BiSHOi'S*  Bible.—].  The  facts  just  suied 
will  acconnt  for  the  wish  of  arcbliishop  Parker,  in  spite 
of  his  liberal  tolerance,  to  bring  out  another  version 
which  might  establish  Its  claims  againft  that  of  Gene- 
va. Great  preporationa  were  made.  The  correspond. 
ence  of  Parker  with  his  aDStagans  presence  some  points 
of  interest,  js  showing  how  little  agreement  there  waa 
aa  to  the  true  llieory  of  a  translation.  Thus,  while 
Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester,  finds  fault  with  tbe  "com- 
mon translation''  (Geneva  ?),  aa  "  following  Munater 
too  much."  and  so  "swerving  much  from  the  He- 
k>rew,"  Guest,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  took  the 
Psalms,  acted  on  tbe  principle  of  translating  them  so 
as  to  agree  with  tbe  N.-T.  o.uoUtions,  "  for  the  avoid, 
ing  of  offence;"  and  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  while  laying 
down  the'sensible  rule  that  "inkhorn  terms  were  to 
be  avoided,"  also  went  on  lo  add  "that  tbe  nsual 
terms  were  to  be  retained  so  fkr  forth  as  the  Hebrew 
will  well  hear"  (Sirype,  P.irter.  iii,  6),  The  principle 
of  pious  frauds,  of  distorting  tbe  truth  for  the  sake  of 
edification,  haa  perhaps  often  been  acted  on  )iy  other 
translators.  It  has  not  often  been  so  e:(pUdt]y  avow- 
ed as  in  the  first  of  these  suggestions. 

2.  The  yshops  thus  consulted,  eight  in  number,  to- 
gether with  some  deans  and  profCFtors,  brought  ODt 
tbe  ftuit  of  their  UI>ors  in  a  magnificent  folio  (1&68 
and  1672).  Everything  had  been  done  to  make  it  at> 
tractira.  A  long  erudite  preface  vindicated  the  right 
of  the  people  lo  read  tbe  Scriptures,  and  (quoting  tbe 
authority  of  bishop  Fisher)  admitted  the  position  which 
later  divines  have  ottta  been  alow  to  admit,  that 
"  there  ha  yet  in  tbe  Gospel  many  dark  places  which, 
without  all  doubt,  to  the  posterity  shall  he  made  much 
more  open."  \Vood-engravings  of  a  mucb  higher 
character  than  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible  were  Beat- 
tered  profusely,  etpsc'ially  In  Genesir.  Three  por- 
traita  of  tbe  qnaen,  tbe  rari  of  Leicester,  and  lord  Bur. 
lei.:h.  beantilul  specimens  of  copperplate  engrvving, 
appeared  on  the  title-pages  of  the  several  paris.  A 
map  of  Palestine  was  given,  with  degreea  of  latituda 
and  longitude,  in  tbe  edition  of  1572.  It  also  conUin- 
ed  more  numerous  illustrated  initials.  Some  of  these 
caused  very  great  disaatiafaction,  being  grossly  offen- 
sive representations  of  lieatben  mj'tbology ;  for  which, 
however,  the  printer  alone  was  responsible,  who  used 
snch  ornamental  Initials  aa  he  chose,  following  the 
taite  of  the  age.  From  one  of  them,  tbe  initial  letUT 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  verBlon  ia  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Ltda  Biilr.  A  most  elaborate  series 
of  genealogical  tables,  prepared  bv  Hngb  Brougblon, 
the  great  rabbi  of  the  age  (of  whom  more  heraaller), 
but  ostensibly  by  Speed  tbe  antiquary  (BroDghton'a 
name  being  In  dlafavor  witt  the  biahcps),  i>as  pi«liiad 
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<Strype,  FarlttT,  iv.  »;  LlghtftMrt,  Lifi  of  Brevglttoit).  I 
In  mme  point*  It  fnllowHl  prarloDi  tTuigUtJons,  End  | 
wu  BTowcdlj'  baaed  on  Cranmer'e.  "  A  new  edition 
wu  Dcceauiy."  "This  hid  led  aoma  well-dlnpoud 
tnra  to  recogniae  it  again,  not  aa  condemiilDg  Ih«  for- 
mer transUUon,  wbich  bag  bean  (uUowed  moatlyofany 
Otber  traiKlaUoD,  excepting  the  otigtoid  text"  (Pnif. 
of  1672).  Craomer's  Prologne  was  reprinted.  Tbe 
Ganeva  diviiiion  into  venea  wu  adopted  thnjuicbaut. 

8.  Some  pscolintities,  however,  appear  for  the  firat 
and  last  tims.  (1.)  'i'hs  booka  of  tbe  Bible  are  daaal- 
Bed  as  legul,  hliloricil,  aapiential,  and  prophetic.  1'hia 
waa  eaa}'  ennugb  for  tbe  O.  T,,  bat  the  application  of 
the  SBoie  idea  to  tbe  K.  T.  produced  tome  rather  curl. 
ons  combinaCioD!!.  Tbe  Gospela,  the  catholic  Epla- 
lle>,  and  thoee  (o  Titus,  Phileman,  and  the  Hebrewa, 
•re  grouped  together  as  legal,  St.  Paul 'i  other  epiatUg 
aa  aapiential ;  the  Acta  q>pear  aa  the  one  butorical, 
the  Revelation  aa  tbe  ODe  prophetic  book.  (S.)  It  la 
the  only  Bible  in  which  many  pasaagea.  aoinetlinea 
nearly  a  whole  chapter,  have  been  marked  for  the  ei- 
preaapurpoee  of  being  omitted  when  tbe  chapterawere 
read  in  the  public  aervtce  of  the  Church.  (S.)  In  the 
editioa  of  1672,  Crarmer'i  veraion  of  the  Psnlmf,  aa 
being  tbe  one  nied  in  tbe  Book  of  Common  Pr,irer 
(which  could  not  be  changed  withoat  an  act  of  Pariia- 
ment),  was  printed  along  with  the  Blahopa'  veraion  In 
parallel  columna.  In  tbe  editiona  aubeequent  to  thla 
date  the  Bishops'  veraion  is  omitted  altogether,  and 
thst  of  Cranmer  la  subatUuCed  in  ita  place,  in  order 
that  the  Bible  and  the  Praj-er-book  mUbt  have  tbe 
aame  version.  They  are  so  far  warthless,  therefore, 
■a  editiona  of  the  Bishops'  Bible.  (4.)  The  initials  oT 
the  transUtora  were  attached  to  tbe  books  which  they 
bod  aeverally  undertaken.  The  work  waa  done  on 
the  pUn  of  limited,  not  joint  lUUlity.  (6.)  Here,  as 
in  the  Geneva,  there  ia  the  attempt  to  give  the  Hebrew 
proper  nainea  more  aecaratety,  as  a.  g.  in  Hera,  Isa- 
hac,  Uziahu,  etc. 

i.  Of  all  tbe  English  verabms,  the  Bishops'  BiUe 
bad  probably  the  least  auccesa.  It  did  not  command 
the  respect  of  scholars,  and  Its  slie  and  cost  were  tar 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  Ita  circulation 
appears  to  have  been  practically  limited  to  the  church- 
ce  which  were  ordered  to  be  supplied  with  It.  It  had, 
however,  at  any  rate,  the  right  to  boast  of  some  good 
Hebrew  scholars  among  the  translator*,  one  of  wlwm, 
bishop  Alley,  had  written  a  Hebrew  Grammur;  and, 
though  vebcmently  attacked  bv  Broughton  (Townley, 
LUrrary  Uitlory  n/tht  Eibb,  lij,  100),  it  was  defended 
aa  vigorously  by  Fulke,  and,  together  with  the  A.V., 
received  from  Selden  the  praise  of  being  "the  beat 
tranalation  in  the  worid"  (TabU  Talt,  WorJa.  ifi,  aOlW). 

X.  Rbeihs  and  Dodai.— 1.  Tbe  successive  changes 
In  tbe  Protestant  versions  of  the  Seriplurea  were,  aa 
■night  be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to  the  contra- 
veralalists  of  tlie  Latin  Church.  Some  saw  in  it  an 
argDment  against  any  tranalatten  of  Scripture  into  the 
•poken  language  of  the  people.  Others  pointed  de- 
risively to  the  want  of  unity  which  these  changes  dis- 
played. There  were  some,  however,  who  took  the  line 
which  Sir  T.  More  and  Gardiner  had  taken  vnder  Hen- 
ty  VIII.  Thev  did  not  oliject  to  the  principle  of  an 
English  translation.  They  only  chargti  all  the  ver- 
sinna  hitherto  made  with  Iwing  falfe,  corrupt,  h*relir«l. 
To  this  there  waa  tbe  ready  n'tort  that  they  had  them- 
selvea  done  nothing ;  that  their  bishops  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  had  promised,  but  bad  not  performed.  It  was 
felt  to  be  necessary  that  ther  should  take  some  steps 
which  might  enable  them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  re- 
proach. Accordinglv,  the  English  refageea  who  were 
settled  at  Rbelma^  Martin,  Allen  (aflerwaids  cardi- 
nal),and  Bristow— nndertook  the  work.  Gregory  Mar- 
tin, who  had  graduated  at  Cambridge,  bad  signaliicd 
himself  by  an  attack  on  tbe  existing  versions,  and  had 
been  answered  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Fulke.mif^ 
lei  of  Catlisnue  Hall,  Cambridge  (^  Dr/mct  of  die  5m- 
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errs  and  TViiarraiBafafwa,  etc.).  The  ebarges  are  moA- 
ly  of  tbe  aame  kind  as  those  brought  l.y  Sir  T.  Mur* 
against  Tyndale.  "  The  old  time-honored  wordt>  vera 
discarded.     Tbe  aulliority  of  the  Septnagint  and  Vut 
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ntbeti 
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the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  differed  from 
what  bo  found  In  tbem."  The  new  mmlel  translatjtu; 
was  to  avoid  these  faults.  It  was  to  command  the  ra- 
spect  at  once  of  prieata  and  people.  After  an  inctiiiei' 
tiou  of  some  years,  it  waa  published  at  Rhrima  in  1583. 
Though  Harlin  waa  competent  to  translate  froni  tLa 
Greek,  it  profesaed  to  be  baaed  on  "the  authentic  text 
of  tbe  Vulgate."  Notea  were  added,  a*  stronftly  dog' 
matic  aa  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  k««vl7 
controreraial.  The  work  of  translation  was  completed 
aomewbat  later  by  the  pul>llcation  of  the  O.  T.  at  Don- 
ay  in  1609.  The  language  waa  precisely  what  iniKtat 
have  been  expected  from  men  who  adapted  Gardincr'a 
ideal  of  what  a  tranflation  ought  to  be.  At  every 
page  we  stumble  on  "strange  inkbom  worda,"  which 
never  had  been  English,  and  never  could  be,  ancb,  «-  K. 
as"tbepBscbeandtbeAiymes"(Mark  xvi,  1),  "  the 
arch-aynagogue"  (Uai  k  v,  SIi),"ln  prepuce"  (Born,  iv, 
B),  "obdurate  withthofallacieoffln"<Heb.lil.l8>,  "■ 
greater  hoste"  (Heb.  xl, 4),  "this  Is  the  annantietioii" 
(IJohn  v,t>),  "pie-ordinBte"(Acts  niil,  48),  "  the  jna- 
tilicatlons  of  onr  LortI"  (Luke  1, 6), "  what  Is  to  tne  and 
thee"  (John  li,  4),  "longanimity"  (Rom.  ii,  4),  "  pDrgo 
the  old  leaven  that  you  may  be  a  new  parte,  as  yon 
sre  aiymes"  (1  Cor.  iv,  7),  -'yon  are  evacuated  froan 
Christ"  (Gal.  v,  4),  and  so  on. 

2.  A  style  such  as  this  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
I  nt  few  admirers.  Among  those  few,  however,  wo 
5nd  one  great  name.  Bacon,  who  leaves  the  ^r«at 
work  of  the  reign  of  James  unnoticed,  and  qootea  al- 
most uniformly  Itom  the  Vnlgate,  goea  out  of  fain  way 
to  pralae  the  Khemish  vcnion  for  having  reatored 
"charity"  to  the  place  from  which  Tyndale  bad  ex* 
pelled  it,  in  1  Cor.  zlii  {0/  ilu  Farijicalion  of  the 
ClUinli).  Even  Roman  Catholic  divines  have  felt  tbe 
•  opt'riorityoftheA.V.,  and  Challoner,  in  bia  editiona 
ofthe  N.  T.  Id  1748,  and  the  Bible,  1768,  often  followa 
t  in  preference  to  the  Rhelms  and  Donay  tranalatiooa. 
XI.  Kina  Jahes'b  VeRSi«k.— 1.  The  position  of 
the  English  Church  in  relation  to  the  yersiona  in  dm 
at  the  commrncvment  of  tbe  rei^'n  of  James  was  bard' 
ly  satisfactoty.  The  Bishops'  Bible  waa  aanctionrd 
by  Bothority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the  strongrit  buld 
on  the  affections  of  tbe  pei^ple.  Scholar;,  Hfbrcw 
scholara  in  particnlar,  found  grave  fault  with  bolli. 
Hugh  Broughton,  who  spoke  Hebrew  as  if  it  had  been 
bis  mother  tongue,  denounced  tbe  former  as  beine  full 
of  "traps  and  pitfalls,"  "overthrowing  all  religion," 
and  proposed  a  new  revision  to  be  eS^ted  by  an  Eng- 
lish Septuagint  (72),  with  power  to  consnlt  gardenen^ 
artista,  and  the  like,  about  the  worda  connected  with 
their  eereral  callinga,  and  bonod  to  submit  their  wcrk 
to  "one  qualilled  for  difflculties."  This  ultimate  ret. 
eiee  was,  of  course,  to  1-e  himself  (Strype.WJSi/yi/?,  Iv, 
la,  S3).  Unhappily,  neither  his  Wmper  nor  hismanneta 
were  such  as  to  win  favor  for  this  suggestion.  WbU- 
gift  disliked  him,  worried  him,  drove  him  into  exile. 
Brongbttjn'a  views  were,  however,  shared  by  othen ; 
and  among  the  demands  of  tbe  Puritan  reprrsenlati  vv« 
at  the  Hampton-Court  Conference  in  ISM  (Dr.  Rei- 
nolds  being  tbe  spokesman),  was  one  for  a  new.  or,  at 
least,  a  revised  translation.     The  special  objections 
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sages  only— Paa.  cv,  28 1  cvi,80i  Gal.i' 
ferred  to)  nor  important,  and  we  must  conclude  eith«r 
that  this  part  of  their  case  had  not  been  carefblly  got 
up,  or  that  the  bnliying  to  which  they  were  exposed 
had  had  the  deeired  elfsct  of  throwing  them  into  aoine 
confusion.  Tbe  bishops  treated  the  difficulties  which 
they  did  raise  with  supercilious  ecom.  Thej  wet« 
"trivial,  old,  and  often  anaweted."  Bancroft  raised 
tbe  cTj  of  alann  which  a  timid  canservaitiim  has  to  of' 
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M  nlMd  dnce.  "If  >*ny  mio'a  hamtT  wen  to  be 
Ulmnd,  tlure  woald  be  no  sad  at  traniUting*'  (Cinl- 
nil,  Ot/tremca,  p.  188).  Cnnmor's  norit  acained 
Ukel)'  10  ba  ta\med  agniii.  Hid  it  been  Ufl  Cu  the 
liiibo]a,  WB  might  have  wailiid  for  the  A.V.  -  111!  the 
liTiftftdoomadaj."  Even  when  the  work  wudone, 
mil  the  ttauUton  acknoirledged  that  the  HamptOD' 
Ceart  ConferencB  had  been  the  atarting-point  of  il, 
thiv  could  aol  raaiat  the  temptation  of  it  flla);  at  theii 
Bf^tnU.  The  nbiectiont  lo  the  Bishops'  Bills  had, 
Ihe^nid,  lie*n  aothing  mors  than  a  ihift  to  Justiry  the 
r^oulof  the  I'aritansto  eubacribe  lo  the  Commanion- 
^•Mk  (Prt/aa  to  A.V.).  Bat  the  klog  disliked  Che 
pilitic*  of  the  Geneve  Bilite.  Eithei  rcpeatin);  what 
ha  bad  heaid  from  others,  or  exercUing  bia  own  judfj- 
ncU.  be  declared  that  there  was  as  3-et  no  good  trans- 
lui«,  and  that  the  Geneva  wu  the  worst  ot  M. 
Nothiag.  bowarer,  vaa  settled  at  llw  Confervnce  be- 
jond  tin  hope  thus  held  out. 

i.  But  the  king  was  not  forgetful  of  what  he  Chonght 
bkelj  to  be  the  glory  of  hii  reign.  The  work  of  or- 
Kiaiiliig  and  superintending  tlie  arrangemeDti  for  a 
■e>  tnntlaiion  was  one  specially  con'gBtiuU  to  him, 
asd  in  1606  the  tusk  wm  accardtngly  commenced. 
Tile  lelRtion  of  the  Hfty-four  scholars  to  whom  It  was 
btnaled  seems  on  the  whole,  to  have  lieoD  a  wise  and 
Ur  one.  Andrews,  Sar.ivia,  Over^I,  Uonlague,  and 
Bulmi  represented  the  "hi.:lier"  pjrty  in  the  Church  ; 
Erisuld^  Chaderton,  and  Uvniy  that  of  the  Puritans. 

bj  ll«ir>'  Savile  and  Jnhn  Buys.  One  name,  that  of 
finnglit^n,  is  indeed  conspicuoos  by  its  abiwnce.  The 
graUai  Hebrew  tcholir  of  the  age~4he  man  who  had, 
in  1  letter  to  Cecil  (la'Ju),  urged  this  verj-  plan  of  11 
Jeint  tranalalioa — who  had  already  translated  sovent 
booka  of  t)w  O.  T.  (Job,  Eccleaiaates,  Daniel,  Umen- 
iBliaiu),  was  ignoniiaioualy  excluded.  Thia  may  have 
Wo,  in  part,  owing  to  the  dislike  with  which  Whll- 
nift  and  Bancroft  had  all  along  regarded  him.  Hut 
ia  put,  also,  it  was  owing  lo  Broaghton's  own  char- 
acter. An  nnmsnageabla  tem|er,  showing  itiilf  in 
rkleat  laaguage,  and  the  habit  of  atigmatixing  thute 
■badiff^ndtVomhlm,  even  on  auch  questions  aa  those 
eMBcetsd  with  names  and  dates,  as  heretical  and 
athwilif.  most  have  made  him  tliDroii|{h1y  improclica- 
bb;  ooeof  the  men  whose  presence  throws  a  commit- 
lee  ot  eoofercnee  into  chaoe.  Only  forty-seven  namea 
aptwir  in  the  king's  list  (Burnet,  Hff-rot.  ReeorrU). 
Seita  may  have  died  or  declined  tn  act;  or  it  mar 
hate  been  intended  that  there  should  be  a  flnal  com- 
aditte  of  ravisim.  A  full  Hit  is  given  by  Puller  {Ch. 
But.  i):  and  is  reproduced,  with  bingripbiCdl  partlc- 
thn,  Ijy  Todd  and  Anderann.  The  Puritan  side  waa, 
'le  death  of  Keinolda  and  Llve- 
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3.  What  reward  other  than  that  of  their  own  con- 
•aances  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  the  men 
Ika  chosen  to  expect  for  their  long  anil  lalwrloua  task  7 
TWking  waa  not  diepoeed  to  pay  them  oM  ofhla  itale 
rmnue.  Gold  and  silver  were  not  always  plentiful 
ia  the  hoosehold  of  the  English  Solomon,  and  from 
tain  they  received  nothin)!  (Hevwood,  SInle  o/AulA. 
BUL  Srtitien).  There  remained,  however,  an  inge- 
lioBt  form  oriihanlity,  which  bad  the  merit  of  being 
wipmaive.  A  king'a  letter  was  sent  to  the  arcb- 
ta>haps  and  bisbopa,  to  ba  transmitted  liy  them  lo  tbeir 
chapun,  commending  all  tbe  translators  to  their  fa- 
TgraUe  notice.  They  were  exhorted  to  contribute 
h  ill  1D00  marks,  and  the  king  wai  lo  be  informed  of 
■tk  nan's  liberality.  If  any  livbiga  in  their  gift,  or 
b  Iht  gift  of  private  persona,  became  vacani,  the  king 
nitobelnfimDedof  it,  that  he  might  nominate  tome 
<f  tha  triBsUtora  to  the  vacant  preferment.  Heads 
^eallegea.  In  like  manner,  were  ei^ined  to  give  free 
baard  aad  lodging  to  such  divinea  as  were  summoned 
fcwi  the  nnntry  ti>  labor  In  tiie  great  work  (Strype, 
^a^  Iv).    That  Um  king  mi^t  take  hia  plaoa  aa 
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director  of  the  whole,  a  copy  of  fifteen  ii 

waa  sent  to  each  translator,  and  apparently  circulated 

freely  In  both  unlvereities. 

4.  The  tnatrucCiDns  thus  given  will  be  found  In 
Fullor  (;.  c),  and  with  a  mote  accurate  text  in  Bar- 
net  (Rtfona,  Stmrdij.  It  will  not  be  necessary  t« 
give  them  here  in  full;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  bearing  of  each  clause  upon  the  work  in  hand, 
and  its  relation  to  previous  versions.  (1)  The  Blslh 
ops'  Bible  wss  to  be  followed,  and  aa  little  alteivd  as 
the  original  will  permit.  This  was  probibly  intended 
to  quiet  the  alurm  of  those  who  saw  in  the  propoaed 
new  version  a  condemnstion  of  that  already  exiating, 

lained  as  nearly  aa  muy  be  in  the  fomi  vulgarly  used. 
This  waato  guard  Bgainatlbnns  like  IzhakiJeremiabu, 
etc.,  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  veraions,  and 
which  some  Hebrew  Bcholart  were  willing  lo  Introduco 
more  copiously.  To  it  we  owe  probably  the  fonna  Jet^ 
emy,  Elias,  Otee,  Core,  in  the  X.  T.  (i)  The  old  eccle- 
aiaatical  words  were  lo  be  kept,  us  the  word  "  church" 
not  lo  be  translated  "congreBntion."  The  rule  waa 
apparently  given  for  the  eake  of  this  apecisl  applica- 
tion. "  Charity,"  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  was  probably  alio 
due  to  it.  The  earlier  versiona,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  gone  on  the  oppoeiCe  principle.  (4)  "  IVhen  any 
word  hath  divers  signification  a,  that  to  be  kept  which 
hath  been  most  commonly  naed  by  the  most  eminent 
fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place 
and  the  ansli^y  of  bith."  This,  like  the  former, 
tends  to  cimfuund  the  functions  of  the  preacher  and 
Che  translator,  and  snbititules  ecclesiastical  tradition 
for  philological  accuncy.  (5)  The  divbion  of  the 
chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  aa 
possible.  Here,  again,  convenience  waa  more  in  view 
than  truth  and  accuracy,  and  the  result  is  that  divi- 
sions are  perpetnated  which  are  manifestly  arliitrary 
and  mbleading.  (6)  No  marginal  notes  to  be  affixed 
but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words.  Thia  wu  obviously  diretted  against  the  Ge- 
neva notes,  as  the  special  ob)ecta  of  the  king's  aver- 
aion.  Practically,  however,  in  whatever  feeling  it 
orlglnaled,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  A.V.  came 
out  oa  it  did,  wilhont  note  or  comment.  The  open 
Bible  waa  placed  in  the  banda  of  all  read^ra.  The 
work  of  Interpretation  was  left  free.  Had  an  apposite 
CDUTM  been  adopted,  we  might  have  had  the  tremen- 
dous evil  of  a  whole  liody  of  e.iegesis  imposed  upon 
the  Church  by  aulbority.  reflecting  the  Calvinism  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  abnlutiam  of  James,  the  hlgb- 
Bying  prelacy  of  Bancroft.  (7)  "Such  quotations  of 
places  In  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  for  flt 
reference  of  one  Scripture  lo  another."  The  principle 
that  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter  waa  thua  recog- 
nised, bnt  practically  the  marginal  references  of  the 
A.  V.  of  Ifill  were  aomewhat  scanty,  most  of  those 
now  printed  having  been  added  In  later  editions.  (8 
and  E>)  Slate  |dan  of  tnnelation.  Each  company  of 
IranalstoTs  is  to  take  Its  own  books;  each  person  to 
bring  his  own  corrections.  The  company  to  discoaa 
them,  and,  having  finished  their  work,  to  sand  It  on 
lo  another  company,  and  so  on.  (10)  Provides  for 
dIObrencBB  of  opinion  between  two  companies  by  refer- 
ring them  to  a  general  meeting.  (11)  Gives  power, 
in  caaes  of  difficulty,  to  consult  any  scholars.  (IS) 
Invites  snggestinns  fhim  any  quarter.  (13)  Namea 
the  directors  of  the  work:  Andrews,  dean  of  West. 
minster;  Bartow, dean  ofChester;  and  the  regios  pro- 
fesrors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  universities.  (14) 
Names  translations  lo  be  followed  when  they  agree 
more  with  the  original  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  name. 
11'.  Tvndaie'a,  Coverdale'a,  Malthew'a,  Whitchnreh'a, 
(Cianmer's),  and  Geneva.  (16)  AuChoriiea  onivet^ 
tiea  la  appoint  three  or  fonr  overseers  of  Che  work. 

6.  It  is  not  known  tliat  any  of  the  correspondence 
connected  with  this  work,  or  any  miunte  of  the  meet- 
ings for  conference,  Is  itill  extant.    Nothing  ia  more 
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Hriklng  tlun  tha  nilrnca  with  which  the  vtnlon  that , 
wu  to  b«  the  InbaritancQ  of  the  En);liah  pmipla  for  at ! 
Ie»t  two  centuries  ind  a  halt  woa  usbOTed  into  the 
world.  Here  and  then  we  get  KlimpMi  of  acbclurs 
Comiog  from  tbeir  country-  livinga  to  tbcir  old  coliege  , 
haunt*  to  work  diligentlj'  >t  the  talk  itsigned  tbcm 
(Peck.  IMtidenla  Carioia,  li,  8T).  We  »e  the  meel- 
in)!i  of  truiBlatnie,  one  man  reeding  the  chapter  which 
be  bu  been  at  work  on,  while  the  olhert  listen,  with  ' 
the  ori^n*!,  or  Latin,  or  German,  or  Italian,  nr  Span- 
i>h  vereioDi  in  tbeir  handa  (S«lden,  Tabb  TaU).  We 
may  repreaent  to  ouraelvee  the  differencea  of  opinion, 
eetllod  by  the  casting  vote  of  tha  "odd  man,"  or  by 
the  atrong  overbearing  temper  of  a  man  like  Bancroft, 
the  minority  comforting  themaelvea  with  Che  thought 
that  it  was  no  new  thing  ti>r  the  truth  to  Le  outvoted 
(Ueli,  EuiBf  luinardi  AnrndmriU  n/Uui  JingHih  (nms(. ' 
o/Biilt,  p.  321).  Dogmatic  Intereata  were  in  aoine 
cases  allowed  to  bias  the  translation  t  and  the  Calvin- 
ism of  one  party,  the  prelatic  views  of  another,  were 
both  represented  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  (Gell, 
1.  e.y  The  following  paasages  are  those  commonly 
referred  to  in  aupport  of  tbia  charge:  (1.)  The  render- 
ing "aueh  as  should  be  saved."  in  Acta  ii,  47.  (!■) 
Iheioaertion  of  the  words  "anv  man"  la  Heb.  i,  38 
("the  Just  ehali  liw  by  bith.'but  if  •n^  nnn  draw 
back,"  etc),  to  avoid  an  inference  unfavorable  to  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Pcneverance.  (S.)  The  use  of  "bish- 
ofiric,"  in  Acts  (,  »),  of  "  overrigbt,"  in  1  Pet.  v,  9, 
of  ''bishop,"  in  1  Tim.  iii,  1,  etc.,  and  "overseer*," 
in  AcU  XX,  28,  In  order  to  avoid  tbe  identification  of 
bishops  and  elders.  (4.)  The  chapter-heading  of  Psa. 
exlix  in  IRIl  (since  altered),  "  Tbe  prophet  exhortrth 
(o  praise  God  for  that  power  which  he  halh  given  the 
Cbnrch  to  bind  the  conMiencea  of  men."  Btunt  (Du- 
lia  of  a  Pariih  Priril,  lect.  ii)  appears,  In  this  ques- 
tion, on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  Trench  (On  tie  A. 
V.  t/iht  ff.  T.  chap.  X)  on  that  of  tbe  defence.  The 
charge  ofan  undue  bias  sL'ainst  Home  in  1  Cor.  xI,S7j 
Gal.  V,  6;  Heb.  xiii,  4.  is  one  on  which  an  acquilUl 
nay  be  prononnced  with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

6.  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  (te  separate 
companies  comparing  notes  ai  directed.  When  the 
work  drew  towards  its  completion,  it  was  necessary  to 
place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few.  Two  from 
each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly  selected, 
and  the  six  net  In  London  to  superinted  the  publica- 
tion. How,  tor  the  first  time,  w«  And  any  more  defi- 
nite remuneralkin  than  the  shadowy  promise  held  out 
in  the  king's  leUer  of  a  share  in  tbe  1000  marks  which 
deans  and  chapter*  would  not  contribute.  The  matter 
had  now  reached  its  imiiness  stage,  and  the  Compsny 
of  Stationers  thought  it  expedient  to  give  the  six  edi- 
tors thirty  pounds  each,  in  weekly  paymcnta,  for  their 

of  writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  bw^ks.  was 
given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Wincbester,  snd  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the  Dedication 
and  the  Preface.  Of  these  two  documents,  the  first  ui 
nnfortunateiy  familiar  enough  to  us,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
apicuous  for  its  servile  adulation.  James  I  is  "that 
asnctilied  person,"  ''rnriched  with  sinjular  and  cx- 
traoroinary  graces,"  that  had  appeared  "as  tbe  sun  in 
bis  atnnath."  To  him  they  appeal  against  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  whom  tbey  describe,  in  somewhat  prrv. 
ish  ac^'ents,  as  "  popish  persons  or  self-conceited  brett^ 
ren."  The  Preface  to  tbe  Reader  Is  more  interesting, 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  principles  on  which  tbe 
translators  act*d.  They  "never  thouuht  that  they 
should  need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to 
make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one-"  "Their  endeavor 
was  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or,  out  of  many  good 
ones,  one  principal  good  one."  They  claim  credit  for 
stivring  a  middle  course  between  the  Puritans  who 
"left  the  old  ecclesiastical  words."  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Papist*  "  retaining  foreign  words  of  purpose  to 
larken  the  sense."     They  vliHlicate  tbe  practice,  hi 
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which  they  indntge  very  frerly,  of  tranalatiitff  one 
word  in  the  original  l>y  several  Engiisb  wordiy  partly 
on  tha  fnteliigible  urouod  tbat  It  is  not  always  po*aibla 
to  find  one  word  that  will  eiprea  all  tbe  meanings  of 
the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  partiy  on  the  aomewhat  cfaildisfa 
plea  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  chooee  some  worda  for 
the  high  honor  of  being  the  chaniisl*  of  God's  tratk, 
and  to  pa*a  over  others  as  unworthy. 

7.  Tbe  version  thus  published  did  not  all  at  one* 
supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The  fact  thit 
Nve  editions  were  published  in  three  years  shows  tbat 
there  was  a  good  demand.  But  tbe  Bisbo[»'  Bible 
probably  remained  in  msny  chnrcbrs  (Andrews  takes 
itis  texts  from  itiii  preaching  twfore  the  king  as  late 
as  IGZI),  and  the  popularity  of  the  Geneva  verfian  ia 
shown  l:y  not  tea*  than  titirtren  reprints,  in  whole  m 
in  part,  between  1611  snd  IfllT.  It  Is  not  easy  to  aa- 
certain  the  Impression  which  the  A.  V,  made  at  tha 
time  of  its  appeurance.  Probably,  a*  in  moat  like 
cases,  it  waa  &r  1«s  for  good  or  evil  than  (Vieoda  or 
foes  expected.  Tho  Puritanh  and  the  reiigioDi  por- 
tlon  of  the  middle  classes  generally,  missed  the  notpa 
of  the  Geneva  i)ook  (KuUer,  Civrdt  Hilors,  x.  BO,  ai). 
The  Romanists  spoke,  aa  usual,  of  tbe  unsettling  effect 
of  these  frequent  chsnges,  and  of  the  marginal  rea^ 
Ings  as  leaving  nien  in  donbt  what  was  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  Whltaker's  answer,  by  anlldpalion,  to  this 
chsrge  Is  worth  quoting :  "No  inconvenience  will  fol- 
low If  interpretations  or  versions  of  Scripture,  wbeo 
tbey  have  become  obsolete  or  eeaaed  to  be  intellleibla, 
may  bo  afterwards  changed  or  cfirrected"  {DU$frt,  tm 
Sn  ipl.  p.  2M,  Parker  Soc.  ed.).  Tbe  wiser  diviae*  of 
tho  English  Church  had  not  then  learned  to  raiae  the 
cry  of  finality.  One  frantic  cry  was  heard  from  Hngb 
BronghtoD.  the  rejected  ( Ifartr,  p.  661),  who  "wodU 
rather-  be  torn  in  pieces  tiy  wild  horses  than  impoae 
such  a  version  on  the  poor  churches  of  England." 
Seldeo.  a  few  years  later,  give*  ■  calmer  and  moie 
favorable  judgment.  It  i*  "tbe  best  of  all  transla- 
tions as  giving  tbe  true  sense  of  the  original."  Thb, 
however.  Is  qualified  ly  tbe  remark  that  "no  l>o(ik  in 
tbe  world  is  translated  as  the  Bible  l^  word  for  word, 
with  no  regard  to  the  difference  of  idioms.  Thia  is 
well  enough  so  long  ss  acholars  have  lo  do  with  it. 
but  when  It  comes  among  the  common  people.  Lord! 
what  gear  do  they  make  of  It!"  (TtoUe  Tdit).  Tim 
feeling  of  which  this  was  the  expression  led,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  agitations  of  the  Common  wealth,  to 
proposals  for  another  revision,  which,  after  being 
liroUKht  forward  In  the  Grand  Cun  mittee  of  Religion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  January,  16&6,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  lub-com mittee.  acting  under  Whitelorke, 

rea  were  accordingly  held  frequently  at  Whitelorke's 
iionse,  at  which  we  find,  mingled  with  less  illoBtrioas 
names,  those  of  ^Valll>n  and  Cudwortb.  Nothing, 
iiowever.  came  of  it  (Whitelocke,  Uemmialt,  p.  664] 
Collier.  Ch,  Biit.  ii,  8).  No  report  was  e\er  made; 
and  with  the  Restoration  the  tide  of  conservstire  feel- 
ing,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  checked  all  plana  of 
further  alteration.  Hani'  had  ceased  to  carr  for  Uw 
Bible  at  all.  Those  who  did  care  were  content  with 
the  Bible  as  it  was.  Only  here  and  there  was  a  videa 
raised,  like  R.  Cell's  (at  ju;i.).  declaring  Ihal  it  bad 
defects,  ttist  it  bore  in  some  things  the  stamp  of  the 
dogmatism  of  a  party  (p.  821). 

S.  The  highest  testlmany  of  Ihb  period  is  that  of 
Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot,  the  fkw 
words  "  inter  omnes  eminet"  meant  a  good  deal 
(Pre/.).  With  the  reign  of  AnnO  the  tide  of  glowing 
panctfyric  set  in.  It  would  he  eaey  to  put  togetber  a 
long  caUna  of  praises  stretching  from  that  time  to  the 
present  With  many,  of  course,  this  ha*  been  only  the 
routine  repetition  of  a  traditional  boast.  "Our  un- 
rivalled Translation"  snd  "our  Incomparable  Lltar> 
gy"  have  been  equally  phrue*  of  conrse.  But  there 
have  been  witnesae*  of  a  br  higher  weight.     In  sni- 
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prtlm  u  tha  Engliab  of  the  IBth  nntury  wai  Infbct- 
sd  witli  ■  Litlniied  or  GsUlciitd  style,  did  thoH  who 
bd  ■  porer  tistd  Imlt  with  nveraDce  to  the  BCrenjftfa 
uil  puritj  oTa  bfttar^DM  as  repreuntcd  in  tbe  A.  V. 
Tbni  AddiMn  dirsll*  on  its  ennobling  the  coldneu  of 
■odcm  lugnages  with  the  glowiiiK  phrases  of  He- 
bn*  {Sptftator,  No.  405),  and  Swift  confessea  that 
"the  tnnsUtort  of  the  Bible  were  mutera  of  an  Eng- 
lih  ttjU  far  fitter  tor  that  work  than  any  we  see  in 
aa  pRMDt  writlDga"  {Letter  to  Lord  Orford).  Each 
hilf  centaiy  hu  naturallj  added  to  tba  pnatige  of 
tfafw  merits.  The  languat^  of  the  A.  V.  has  inter- 
liriiied  itaelf  with  the  nmlrovenlea,  tbe  devotion,  tbe 
btoiton  of  the  Eo^lish  peo[}le,  ft  hea  ^ne,  wher- 
ner  they  h«ve  gone,  over  the  bee  of  the  whole  earth. 
Thi  miBt  loleinn  and  tender  of  iikdividual  memories 
in,  (br  Iha  most  pirt,  aswclated  with  it.  Hen  leav- 
ing tlM  Church  of  England  for  tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome 
timi  ngretfuHy  with  a  yearning  looli  at  that  notile 
"«n  of  English  ondefiled"  which  tbey  are  iboat  to 
exchange  for  the  uncouth  DionstroritieB  of  Rheima  and 
DoiBj.  In  this  eaae,  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
pcBlim  of  the  A.V.  has  been  etrensthened,  less  by  tha 
•Ull  of  it*  defenders  than  Ijy  the  weakneu  of  lla  aa- 
Bilints.  While  from  time  to  lime  schulan  and  di- 
linca  (Lowth,  Newcnmc,  Waterland,  Trencb,  Ellicott) 
hiTB  admitted  the  neceully  of  a  revision,  thoee  who 
han  attacked  the  preaeut  version  and  produced  new 
OH*  hive  tieen,  for  Ibe  moat  part,  men  of  narrow 
kaowledge  and  defective  Uate  (Purvei,  Harwood,  Bel- 
lanv.  Conquest,  Sawyer),  jnst  able  to  pick  out  a/ew 
obnoiu  rsolts,  and  committing  others  equally  glaring, 
Thr  hive  alio  generally  entered  on  the  work  of 
tfaaiiiting  or  revising  the  whole  Bilile  single-tunded. 
Oh  meoiorable  exception  must  not,  however,  be  paii- 
■d  tmr.  HalUm  (Ul.  a/  fanpe,  lii,  ch.  U,  ad  fin.) 
fBOmij  a  brief  but  empbutic  p'olest  against  the  "  en- 
ikBiiutJc  praise"  which  baa  lieen  lavished  on  this 
tnnslation.  "  It  may,  in  the  eyes  of  muny,  be  a  liel- 
M  Ea^ilish,  bot  It  ia  not  the  English  of  Daniel,  or 
Silcigh,  or  Bacon.  ...  It  abounds,  in  (act,  espe- 
dilly  in  the  O.  T.,  with  obeolete  phraseology,  and 
•ilh  iin);1e  words  long  since  abandoned,  or  retained 
mlv  in  provincial  nae."  The  atatement  may,  bow. 
«m,  in  Fome  senie  be  accepted  as  an  encomium.  If 
it  had  been  altogether  the  English  of  the  men  of  let- 
ten  of  Jamcs'a  reign,  woald  it  have  letained,  aa  it  has 
daw  for  twv  centurie*  and  a  half,  its  hold  on  the 
■liad,  the  ntenMny,  the  affection*  of  Ibe  English  peo- 
ple? 

III.  Srtema/or  a  Heriiiim.—i.  A  notice  of  tbe  at- 
tfDjiti  which  have  been  made  at  various  timei  to 
Uing  about  a  levialon  of  the  A.  V.,  lhau;.-h  necessarily 
ttirf  aid  imperfect,  may  not  be  without  its  n^e  for 
fata™  taborera.  Tbe  firs't  half  of  the  l«th  century  was 
k4  bvorahle  for  such  ■  work.  An  almost  solitary 
Smj/tiT  a  ffem  Tnaulation  by  H,  F.  (Rots).  1702,  al- 
tiKttd  little  or  no  notice  (Todd,  Ufe  of  W.iUm,  i, 
IML  A  Greek  TesUment,  with  an  English  transla- 
tiM.  lingnlsrly  vulgar  and  offensive,  was  pnlilisbed 
la  ITM.  of  which  extracts  are  given  by  Uwl.  (ffW. 
*f  TraaL  cb.  v).  With  the  slight  revival  of  leaming 
wng  tbe  icholaia  of  tbe  latter  half  of  that  period  the 
Hbjtet  was  again  mooted.  I.owth  in  a  visitation  fer- 
■ua  (ITW).  and  Seeker  in  a  Latin  speech  Intendeil  for 
CiiRication  (1761),  recommended  it.  Matt.  HI  king- 
««,  in  hii  Rrmarke  (1759),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Itretl,  in 
•a  Kuat  M  Anriemt  Vertion*  of  the  BiiU  (1760),  dwelt 
<a  Ibe  importance  of  cnnaulCing    ' 
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with  a 


•UTS  acearale  lent  than  that  of  tha  Masoietic  Hebrew, 
Ike  fimner  insisting  also  on  the  oliiolete  words  which 
an  leatteml  in  the  A.V.,  and  giving  a  useful  alpha- 
bMie  lilt  of  them.  A  folio  itru  and  fi/fruJ  <niiuJa/tiin 
T  tha  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Parver,  a  Quaker 
^7U).wa(  a  more  ambitioua  attempt.  He  dwellt  at 
^■e  Itaglh  on  the  "obaolete,  uncouth,  cknrniah"  ax- 
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prasilons  which  disflgnre  the  A.  T.  He  inelndea  in 
his  lilt  sach  words  as  " joyous,"  "solace,"  "damsel," 
" diiy-Bpring,"  "bereaved,"  "marvels,"  "bondmen." 
He  autntitutes  "he  hearkened  to  what  he  said"  Air 
"he  hearkened  to  his  voice;"  "  eat  victuals"  for  "eat 
bread"  (Can.  ill, 19):  "  was  in  favor  with"  for  "  found 
grace  In  the  eyes  of;"  "was  angry"  for  "his  wrath 
was  kindled."'  In  spite  of  this  defective  taste,  how- 
ever, the  work  has  consideralile  merit,  is  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  original  and  of  many  of  the  best 
commentators,  and  niaj'  be  contrasted  favorably  with 
most  of  the  single-handed  translations  that  have  fol- 
lowed. It  was,  at  any  rate,  fjr  alwve  the  depth  of 
degradation  and  folly  which  was  reached  in  Harwood'a 
LUenilTranlati'm</lhrK.  T.  "with  ftoedom,  spirit, 
and  elegance"  (170b;.  Here,  again,  a  few  samples  am 
enough  to  show  the  character  of  the  whole.  "The 
VDung  ladv  it  not  dead"  (Mark  v.  3»).  "A  gentle- 
man of  sfjendid  family  and  opulent  fortune  had  two 
sons"  (Luke  xv,  11).  "The  clargj-man  said,  Yon 
have  given  him  the  only  right  and  proper  ansHer" 
(Mark  xii,  82).  "  We  shall  not  pay  the  common  deU 
of  nature,  but  by  a  soft  transition,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  KV,  &]). 

2.  Biblical  revision  was  happily  not  left  entirely  in 
such  bands  as  these.  A  translation  by  Worslej  "ac- 
cording to  the  present  Idiont  of  tbe  English  tongue" 
(1770)  wax,  Bt  least,  less  oRVnHve.  Durell  (_Prtfare  to 
J"i),  Uwib  (ffr./  to  /ntioA).  Blayney  (Prrf.  to  Jero- 
ntioA,  1781).wcra  alt  (trnngly  In  favor  ofa  new  or  r»- 
vised  trunelBtion.  Durell  dwells  moat  on  the  arbitra- 
ry additions  and  omission*  In  the  A.V.  of  .lob,  on  tba 
total  absence  in  some  cases  ofany  Inteliigitile  mean- 
ing. Lowth  speaks  cbiefly  of  the  faulty  aUte  of  the 
text  of  (he  O.  T,.  and  urges  a  correction  of  it,  partly 
from  various  readings,  partly  from  ancient  versiona, 
partly  from  conjecture.  Each  of  the  three  contributed, 
in  the  best  way,  to  tbe  work  which  they  had  little  ex- 
pectation  of  seeing  accomplished,  by  laboring  steadilj 
at  a  single  book,  and  committlngit  to  tbe  judgment  of 
the  Chnrcb.  Kennieott's  Ubors  in  collecting  MSS- 
of  the  O.  T.  Issued  in  hla  State  of  Ok  pram'  //eftnm 
Tat  (176S-S9),  and  excited  expectations  that  there 
might  before  Ion;  lie  something  like  a  basia  for  a  new 
version  In  a  restii  ed  original. 

A  more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dr.Geddes,  in  his  /Vosjiertu»/or  o  A'nf  7"rai-<- 
lation  (178G).  His  remark!  on  the  hialory  of  English 
translation?,  his  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  A.V.,  and  especially  of  Tyndale's  work 
as  pervading  It,  hla  critical  notes  on  the  true  princlplea 
of  translation,  on  the  A.V.  as  foiling  short  of  them, 
may  still  be  read  with  interest.  Be  too.  like  Lowth, 
finds  fanll  with  the  snperstitious  adherence  to  the  Ha- 
sorelic  test,  with  the  undue  defprenpo  to  lexicons,  and 
disregard  of  versions  shown  by  our  translatore.  The 
proposal  was  well  received  by  man;-  Biblical  scholars, 
Lowlh,  Kcnnicott,  and  Bnrrington  lieing  foremosl 
among  its  patrons.  Tha  work  was  issued  in  pnrls.  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  (he  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get 
further  Ihan  3  Chron.  in  1792,  when  the  death  of  tbe 
translator  put  a  stop  to  it.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
ila  IncomplBteneas,  but  still  more  from  the  extreme 
boldness  of  a  Preface,  anticipating  the  concliisiona  of 
a  later  criticism,  Dr.  Geddes's  tranalaCinn  fell  rapidly 
into  disfavor.  A  sermon  by  White  (famous  for  hia 
Bamplon  Lectures)  in  1779,  and  two  pamphlets  hi'  J. 
A.  Symonds,  professor  of  modem  history  at  Cane 
bridgi-— (he  Arst  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Act*,  In  1789; 
the  second  on  the  Epistles,  In  1794— thonifh  attacked 
in  an  Apology  for  Ike  IJturijy  and  CkwcA  of  Kngtami 
(1795),  helped  to  keep  tba  db^^usshm  from  oblivion. 

8.  The  revision  of  tbe  A.V.,like  many  other  salu- 
tary reforms,  was  hindered  Iv  the  French  Revolution. 
In  1792,  archbtahop  Newcome  had  published  an  elahc 
rate  defence  of  such  a  scheme,  citing  a  host  of  anthor- 
itiea(Doddridg«,Weale)-,  Campbell,  in  addition  to  th<« 
already  mentioned),  and  taking  the  same  line  a*  L<XTt)l. 
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Barlud  IransUtioni  of  the  K.  T.  were  publUbed  [ij 
Wiketleld  in  1795,  by  Newcoma  himKlf  in  1T96,  by 
Sorlctt  in  17Sg.  CampbcU's  vcreian  oT  the  GospeU 
appeared  Id  17B8,  that  of  the  Epistlea  hy  Miicknj){ht  in 
1T9S.  ButianaethrnotearatarmwuBouDded.  A 
feclile  pamphlet  by  George  Burgee  (_Liller  (a  the  Lord 
Biihap  Iff  klg)  took  the  ground  that  "  the  pnuent  pe. 
liod  was  DDllt,"  and  from  th«t  time  CDDMrvatUm.  pure 
and  umple,  wai  in  the  aEcsadant.  To  saggwt  Ibiit 
the  A.V.  might  be  inaccurate  waa  almiMt  aa  bad  at 
holdinK  ■'  French  principles."  There  ii  a  long  inter- 
val liefore  the  queatlon  again  cemea  Into  (nything  like 
pTominence,  and  then  tliere  \t  a  new  Bchool_of  critics 
m  Ihe  QiantHy  Raiem  and  eUewherc,  ready  to  do  but' 
tie  vigorously  for  Chingi  ai  they  are.  The  opening 
•(tha  next  campaign  wat  an  article  in  the  CU'uieid 
.Aamal  (No.  36),  by  Dr.  Jobn  Bellamy,  propotiag  a 
miw  traoalstion,  foUoaed  Boon  atterwarda  by  ita  pnbli- 
tation  under  Ibe  patronage  of  the  princa  regent  (1B18). 
rbe  work  was  poor  and  unsatiafactoiy  enough,  and  a 
tremendoua  tullary  waa  opened  upon  it  in  the  Quar- 
ttrlg  Rmitte  (Kua.  37  and  88),  aa  aflerwarda  (No.  46] 
(ipon  an  unhappy  critic.  Sir  J.  B.  Burgen,  who  came 
brward  with  a  pamphlet  In  iL-  defence  iReaioat  in/i- 
tor  nf  a  <K«  JYaattiHai,  1819).  The  raiih  asacrtion 
•t  botli  Bellamy  and  Borgea  that  Ihe  A.V.  had  been 
n^de  alinoat  entirely  from  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
gate, and  a  general  deficiency  in  all  accDrala  sciiolar- 
^ip,  made  them  easy  victim*.  The  panonal  element 
«f  this  controvertiy  may  well  In  paaaed  over,  bat  three 
leM  ephemeral  worka  issaad  from  it,  which  any  future 
laliorer  in  the  aame  lield  will  Hnd  wortli  conaultin.!. 
Wbitaker'a  Hitlanail  and  Critical  Inqidn/  waa  chiefly 
an  able  expatura  of  the  exaggerated  statement  juat 
mentlened.  U.  J.  Todil,  In  hia  ViiufKafum  oftkr.  Au- 
mariied  Trraalatiim  (1)'I9),  entered  more  fully  than 
any  previou«  writer  hod  done  into  Che  hiaCory  of  Ihe 
A.V.,  and  gives  many  facts  aa  to  the  liveaand  qualifi- 
-aliona  of  Ihe  Iranalatora  not  eaaiiy  to  be  met  with 
elsewhere.  The  moat  masterly,  however,  of  the  man- 
itbstoes  agalnat  all  change  waa  a  pamphlet  {Remarki 
OK  At  Critical  Piinc^Jtt,  etc.,  Oxford,  IHjO),  publiabed 
■nonymoasly,  but  known  to  have  been  written  by 
archbishop  Laurence.  The  strength  of  the  argument 
lies  chiefly  in  a  skilful  display  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  work,  the  impoasibiilly  of  any  satisfactory  reatorm- 
Uon  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  O.  T.,  or  any  settlement  of 
the  Greek  of  the  N.  T. ;  the  expediency,  therefore,  of 
adberiog  to  a  Ttinu  rtcrpbu  in  both.  See  VAttioua 
Brapikob.  The  argument,  if  conclusive,  would  un- 
aettle  our  conAdence  in  Che  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

fiilly  refuted  the  archbishop's  poaitions.  Bui  the 
Kholarahip  and  acnteness  with  which  the  subject  Is 
treated  make  the  book  Inatnictive,  and  any  one  enter- 
ing on  the  worli  of  a  translator  ought  at  least  to  read 
It,  that  be  may  know  what  difficulties  be  has  to  face. 
About  this  period,  also  (1810),  a  new  edition  of  New- 
eome's  version  was  published  by  Belsham  sod  other 
Unitarian  minister,  and,  like  Brllsmr's  attempt  on 
the  O.  T.,  bad  the  effect  of  stiffening  the  resistance  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  to  all  proposals  for  a  re- 

4.  A  correfpondence  between  Herbert  Harsh,  bish- 
op of  Peterborougb,  and  the  Hev.  H.Walter,  in  l»i».  Is 
the  next  link  in  Ihe  chain.  Marsh  had  spoken  (Ltc- 
ttru  on  BiiliciJ  Criliciim,  p.  29fi)  with  some  contempt 
of  the  A.T.  aa  based  on  Tindale's,  Tyndaia'a  on  La- 
ther's, and  Luther'B  on  MUnster's  lexicon,  which  was 
Itself  liueed  on  the  Vulgate.  Then  whs.  therefore,  on 
this  view,  no  real  translation  from  Ihe  Hebrew  in  anj 
one  of  these.  But  it  is  evident  lb  it  the  Chri'tian  H  e- 
liraista  of  the  period  of  Ihe  Iteformation  depended 
quite  aa  much  on  the  tradition h1  learning  of  their  Jew- 
ish teachers,  oflen  vroneous  indeed,  aa  on  the  earlier 
tradition  prewrved  in  the  Utin  Vulgate,  and  that 
the}  followed,  as  far  aa  they  wei«  able,  tbe  Masoretic 
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panetaathm,  a  much.anrer  gnide  than  tbe  ancient  vsr 
sions,  or  the  later  rabbinic  interpretation. 

b.  The  last  flv»«Dd-twenty  yean  have  seen  thi 
question  of  a  revision  &om  time  to  time  gaining  tnJa 
prominence.  If  men  of  second-rate  power  have  sonw- 
times  thrown  it  back  by  meddling  with  it  Id  wring 
ways,  others,  able  scholars  and  sound  thenlogtBn^ 
have  admitted  its  necessity  and  helped  ic  forward  bf 
theirwork.  Dr.Conquest'sBlble,with  "20,C(X)em(n- 
datJons"  (IMl),  has  not  commanded  tbe  m|HXt  of 
critics,  and  is  ainiost  self-condemned  by  tbe  silly  o^ 
teutation  of  ita  tide.  The  motions  which  have  (rt  a 
time  to  time  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  ly 
Mr.  Haywood  have  borne  little  fniit  beyond  the  dis. 
play  of  feeble  liberalism,  and  yet  feebler  conservatism, 
by  which  such  debates  are,  for  tbe  most  part,  charae- 
leriied;  nor  have  the  discasiiionB  in  Convocation, 
though  opened  by  a  scholar  of  high  repute  (professor 
Selwyn),  been  much  more  productive.  Dr.  Beard's 
e^say,  A  railed  Engliik  Biblt  Ike  Wititt  a/Ike  Ckurti 
(1857),  though  lending  to  overslate  the  defccta  of  tbe 
'    v.,  is  yet  valuable  as  containing  much  informatioD, 
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'Nonconformisla.  Far  more  important,  every  way, 
both  aa  vlitoally  an  authority  in  favor  of  revision  and 
as  contribaring  largely  to  it,  are  profeasor  Schob- 
field's  RinU  /or  an  improetd  TnmJaUon  e/Ae  N.T. 
(183!).  In  his  second  edition.  Indeed,  be  discUimt 
any  wiah  for  a  new  translation,  but  the  principle  which 
he  lays  down  clearly  and  tniiy  in  his  preface,  that  if 
Ihno  ia  "any  adventitioas  difficulty  resulting  from  a 
defective  translation,  then  It  is  at  Ihe  same  time  an 
act  of  charity  and  of  dniy  to  clear  away  the  difficulty 
us  much  as  possible."  leads  legitimately  to  at  least  a 
revision  ;  and  this  conclusion  Hr.  Selwyn,  in  the  last 
edition  of  tbe  HtnU  t,l*hl\  has  deliberately  adopted. 
To  bislicp  Ellicolt  also  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
spoken  at  once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this  matter. 
Patting  tbe  question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  Join 
those  who  oppose  all  revision,  his  answer  is. "  God  for- 
bid. ...  It  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  soule  with  lb* 
thought  that  these  errors  (in  A.  V.)  are  either  inaig- 
nificant  or  imaginary.  I'here  art  errors,  there  art 
inaccuracies,  there  ore  misconceptions,  Ibere  art  ob- 
scurities .  .  .  and  that  man  who,  after  being  in  any 
degree  satisfied  of  this,  permits  himself  to  lean  to  the 
counsels  of  ■  timid  or  popular  obstructive  nets,  or  wbo, 
intelleclaally  unable  to  teat  tbe  truth  of  these  all^a- 
tions.  nevertheless  permiu  himself  to  denounce  or 
deny  them,  will  .  .  .  have  to  sustain  Ihe  Iremendons 
charge  of  having  dealt  deceltfullv  wHb  the  inviolable 
word  of  God"  (/Vf/.  (o  PalemlipiUbM).  The  trans- 
latiuns  appended  by  Dr.  ElllcotI  to  his  editions  of 
Paul's  epistles  proceed  on  the  true  principle  of  (Iter- 
ing  the  A.V."only  where  It  appears  to  be  incorrect, 
inexact,  insaScirnl,  or  olxcure,"  uniting  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  older  transistors  with  a  bold  truth- 
fulness In  Judging  of  their  work.  The  rojusun  colla- 
tion of  all  the  eariier  English  versions  makes  this  part 
of  his  book  especially  intcrcicing  and  valuable.  Dr. 
Trench  (On  Ikr  A.  I".  tiflMe  ,V.  T,  1858),  in  like  man- 
ner, stales  his  coniictinn  that  "a  revision  ought  to 
come."  thongh  a*  yet,  he  thinks,  "tbe  Greek  ani!  tbe 
English  necessary  to  bring  It  to  a  succtsas.ul  irsue  are 
alike  wanting"  I  p.  8).  The  work  itself,  it  need  bald- 
ly be  said,  is  thp  fullest  contradiction  possible  of  ihis 

store  of  material*  for  use  when  the  revision  ectnilly 
comes.  Tbe  Jterinoa  of  du  A.  V.  bn  firt  Otrgi/mm 
(Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.MoIwrly,  deunAlford,  Mr.Hurophry, 
and  Dr.  Elllcotc)  represents  the  same  school  of  consei^ 
valive  progress,  has  the  merit  of  adhering  to  Ibe  clear, 
pure  English  of  the  A.  V.,  and  doea  not  desere  lbs 
censure  which  Dr.  Beard  passes  on  It  aa  "pnuniring 
Utile  and  performing  less,"  As  yet,  this  series  in- 
cludes only  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  epistle*  to  the 
Komaua  and  Corinlhiana.     The  pnblicationi  of  tba 
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AnBioui  Bible  Union  are  ■Igna  that  tbera  aba  tba 
HUM  want  tuu  been  felt.  Tbe  tnnilitions  given  re- 
■ptctiTcl;  Ly  Alfaid,  Stanley,  Jowett,  and  Conf  beare 
ud  Homon,  in  their  reipective  cOmmentiries,  are  in 
UktmoDner  at  once  admiuioni  of  tbe  neceulty  of  tbe 
mA  and  cuntnljDtioai  toward!  it.  Hr.  Sbarpe  (IftlD) 
ud  Ur.  iliKblon  ^1802)  have  ventured  on  the  wider 
wmk  ot  translations  of  the  entire  K.  T.  Hr.  Sswjer 
(lEM)  lui  done  the  aame,  and  propoHs  to  continno 
tb*  Cuk  oier  tbe  whole  Bible  -,  bnt  be  lacka  botli  the 
■cbcJanbip  aod  the jadgment  neceuary.  Mr.  Cookea- 
]rj  hai  pablished  tbe  Goapel  of  Uattben  aa  Part  I  of 
■  liki  nodertalilng.     It  might  ilmoM  teem  aa  If  at 

■nldiTiaH  onthii  queatinn.  That  uaumption  would, 
kncTer,  be  too  haat;.  Patt];  the  vii  iacrfiir,  wbicb, 
m  a  UiK"  body  like  tba  clergy  of  the  Church,  la  al- 
■if>  gnat,  partlj  the  fear  of  ulterior  C0D>«quence«, 
ptrtlr  alao  the  indifference  of  tbe  majority  of  tbe  Liity, 
would  probably,  at  the  preacQt  moment,  give  at  least 
I  mmieriesl  majority  (o  the  opponenta  of  a  rtviilon. 
Writers  on  thia  aide  are  naturally  leaa  numerous,  but 
tl»  (ieling  of  conaervatiim,  pare  and  limple,  baa  found 


n  repre. 


ting  differe 


lad  of  different  calibre — Mr.  Scrivener  (Supp. 
Ef.  Iff.  b/  y.  T.\  Dr.  M'Canl  («ea«w  for  holding 
fill  At  AvUariKd  En^k  Vertiott).  Mr.  C.  S.  MaUn 
(A  yUdicatiim,  etc.),  and  Dr.  CnrnminK  (Itivuum  and 
TramMatiua).  A  high  American  authority,  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Hanh,  may  also  be  referred  to  a>  throwing  tbe 
night  of  bia  lodgment  into  tbe  scale  against  any  re- 
TiDoo  al  the  present  moment  (Zecfuru  on  Ikt  EmgUih 

:LIII.  Fraatt  Stole  of  At  Quatitm 1.  To  take  an 

secnraM  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  A .  V.  re- 
qiirt*  rcTition  would  call  for  nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
Mniiiation  of  each  sinute  book,  and  would  tbereibre 
inTolTe  an  amonot  of  detail  Incompatible  with  our 
pTssnt  limits.  To  giye  a  ftw  instances  only  woald 
inetically  6x  attention  on  a  part  only  of  the  evidence, 
and  so  would  lead  to  a  fjilae  rather  than  a  tme  estl- 
Kule.  Ko  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  made  to  bring 
Ugilher  individual  passages  as  needing  correction. 
A  lew  remarks  on  the  chief  questions  which  must 
atcessarily  come  before  those  who  undertake  a  revi- 
lioo  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  Examples, 
fla»ified  under  comapondiug  beads,  will  be  found  in 
tba  book  by  Dr.  Trench  already  mentioned,  and,  scat- 
Med  in  tbe  form  of  annotations,  in  that  of  professor 
ScboMeld. 

t.  The  translation  of  the  N.  T.  Is  from  a  text  con- 
feoedly  imperfect.  What  editiona  were  used  is  a 
aatierof  CDTijeclan;  most  probably  one  of  those  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  version  by  Beta  between  lUB  and 
IJW.  and  agreeing  subttautially  whb  tbe  Textui  re- 
njKM  of  1638.  It  Is  clear,  on  principle,  that  no  rovi- 
a«  Dii|:ht  to  ignore  tbe  resnita  of  tbe  textual  criti- 
cism of  the  last  hundred  years.  To  shrink  from  no- 
&ing  uy  variation,  lo  go  on  printing  as  the  inspired 
Wvd  that  which  there  Is  a  preponderant  reason  for 
MieTingtobean  inteipolalion  or  a  mistake,  is  neither 
booesl  ST  revenntial.  To  do  so  for  the  sake  of  great- 
B  tdidcalion  is  simply  to  oftr  to  God  the  nnclean  ssc- 
ri*«  of.  lie.  The  authority  of  the  A.V.  is,  alany 
nil,  in  [av<ir  of  lbs  practice  ot  not  supprrssing  facts. 
In  HalL  i,  11;  ixri,  26;  Luke  xvil,  36;  John  vlU, 
<:  Acts  xiU.  18i  Ephea,  vi,  9;  Heb.  ii,  4;  James  li, 
i»;  1  John  ii,  SS;  1  Peter  li.it;  3  Pater  11,11,18; 
t  John,  ^  diO^rent  readinga  are  (^veu  In  the  margin, 
w,  ■•  in  1  John  li,  23,  indicated  by  a  different  type, 
la  earlier  versions,  as  has  been  mentioned,  1  John  v, 
'  was  pinted  in  smaller  letters.  The  degree  to  which 
tMt  should  be  done  will,  of  coune,  require  discern- 
■WDt.  An  apparatoa  like  that  in  Tischvndorf  or  A1- 
Kra  wooU  obrloaaly  be  oat  of  place.  Probably  tbe 
Wfol  Giwk  Testament  edited  by  Mr.  Scrivener  mi^t 
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3.  Still  less  bad  been  done  at  the  commencement  of 
the  I7th  century  for  the  te.it  of  the  O.  T.  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  from  whom  Protestant  divines  derived 
their  knowledge,  bad  given  currency  to  the  belief  that 
in  the  Hasoretlc  text  were  contained  the  iptitnma 
ceria  of  revelation,  fkie  ftom  all  risks  of  error,  from  all 
casualties  of  transcription.  Tbe  conventional  phrases, 
"the  authentic  Hebrew,"  "tbe  Hebrew  verily,"  were 

refused  lo  apply  the  same  rules  orjudgtoent  here  wblch 
they  applied  to  the  text  of  the  N.T.  They  assumed 
that  Che  Masoritcs  were  infallible,  snd  were  reluctant 
to  acknowledge  that  there  had  been  any  variations 
since.  Even  Walton  did  not  escape  being  attacked  aa 
unsound  by  the  great  Puritan  divine.  Dr.  John  Owen, 
for  having  called  attention  to  the  fad  of  discrepancies 
{ProUg.  cb.  vl).  The  materials  fur  a  revised  text  are, 
of  course,  scantier  than  with  the  K.T. ;  but  the  Ubora 
of  KennicDit,  De  BossI,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  and  Davidson 
have  not  been  frultleu,  and  here,  aa  there,  the  older 
versions  must  be  admitted  as  at  least  evidence  of  Ta< 
riationa  which  once  eiiated,  but  which  were  supnressed 
by  the  rigorous  uniformity  of  tbe  luter  rabbis.  Con- 
jectural emendations,  such  as  Newcome,  Lowtb,  snd 
Ewald  have  so  freely  suggested,  ought  lo  be  ventured 
on  in  such  places  only  as  are  quite  unintelligible  with- 
out them.     See  Criticism.  Biblical 

i.  AH  acholars  worthy  of  the  name  an  now  agreed 
that  as  little  change  as  potsible  should  be  made  in  the 
language  of  the  A.  V.  Hapfdly  there  Is  little  risk  of 
an  emaaeulated  elegance  such  as  mlgbl  have  infected 
a  new  version  in  the  last  century.  Tbe  very  fart  of 
tbe  admiration  felt  Ibr  tbe  A.  V.,  and  tbe  general  re- 
vival of  a  taste  for  the  literature  of  tbe  Elizabethan 
period,  are  safeguards  against  any  like  tampering  now. 
Some  words,  however,  absolutely  need  change,  as  be- 
ing altogether  obsolete  ;  others,  more  numerous,  have 
been  slowly  passing  into  a  different,  often  into  a  lower 
or  a  narrower  meaning,  and  are  therefore  no  longei 
■rhat  they  once  were,  adequate  renderings  of  the  orig- 
inal. 

G.  The  self-tmposed  law  of  fairness,  wbicb  led  tho 
A.V.  translators  to  admit  as  many  English  words  as 
possible  to  the  honor  of  representing  one  in  the  He- 
brew or  Greek  text,  hss,  as  might  be  expected,  marred 
tbe  perfection  of  their  work.  Sometimes  the  effect  la 
simply  the  loss  of  the  solemn  emphasis  of  the  repetf- 
lion  of  the  same  word ;  sometimes  it  Is  more  svrioua, 
and  affects  tbe  meaning.  While  it  would  be  simple 
pedantry  to  lay  down  unconditionally  that  bnt  one 
and  the  same  word  should  be  need  throughout  for  one 
in  tbe  originul,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  snch  a  lim- 
itation is  the  true  principle  to  start  with,  and  that  In- 
stances to  the  contraiy  should  be  dealt  with  as  excep- 
tional necessities.  Side  by  side  with  this  fuult  there 
Is  another  just  tbe  opposite  of  it.  One  English  word 
sppean  for  several  GreFk  o7  Hebrew  words,  and  thus 
shades  of  meaning,  often  of  importance  to  the  right 
understanding  of  a  passage,  are  lost  sight  of.  Taken 
together,  the  two  forms  of  error,  wbicb  meet  us  in  well- 
nigh  every  chapter,  make  the  use  of  an  English  Con- 
cordance absolutely  misleading.  Technicnl  terms  es- 
pecially shonid  be  represented  in  as  exact  and  uniform 
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present  version  of  the  d.  T.  Instances  will  be  found 
in  abundance  in  Trench  and  Scbolefleld  (poati'in),  and 
in  any  of  tbe  belter  Commentaries.  Such  Gallicisms 
as  "I  am  come,"  "Babylon  it  fallen,"  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  outriifbt  French  words,  e.  g.  "  bruit"  for 
noise  (Kah.  iil,  19),  have  often  escaped  detection.  The 
true  force  of  tenses,  cases,  prepositions,  articles,  Is 
continually  lost,  sometimes  at  the  cnst  of  tbe  Hner 
shades  which  give  vividness  and  emphasis,  but  some- 
times  also  entailing  more  serious  errors.  In  justice  to 
the  tnnalators  of  the  N.T.,  It  muat  be  said  thjt,  situ- 
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•led  u  they  were,  auch  erron  wen  ahawt  incvluble. 
They  learned  Greek  tbroDgb  the  medium  oT  Litin. 
LexicoiM  and  ynmman  were  dike  in  tlie  univenal 
language  of  Kiiolura ;  and  that  language  wa>  poorer 
and  lesB  inflected  than  tiie  Greek,  and  failed  utterly 
to  lepreHnt,  a.  g.  tbe  force  of  ita  article,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  iU  aoriit  and  perfect  tenaes.  Such  booka  of 
tbb  nature  aa  were  naeil  by  the  trsualatora  wen  necea- 
aarily  baaed  upon  a  far  icantier  inducUon,  and  were 
ttaerefore  more  •meagre  and  Inaccurate  than  thoee 
which  have  been  tbe  fruita  of  tbe  labora  of  later  acbol- 
ara.  Recent  aebolarahlp  may  in  many  things  fall 
abort  of  that  of  an  eulier  time,  tut  the  introduction 
of  Greek  lexlcona  and  grammara  in  Engliab  haa  been 
beyond  all  doubt  a  change  for  the  better. 

T.  The  field  of  the  0.  T.  haa  been  far  leoa  adequately 
worked  than  that  of  the  N.  T.,  and  Hebrew  acholar- 
ahip  baa  made  t»t  leti  progreas  (ban  Greek.  Bela- 
tively,  indeed,  there  aaema  good  ground  for  believing 
that  Hebrew  was  more  atudied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  than  it  is  now.  It  waa  newer  and  more 
popular.  The  reverence  which  men  felt  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  "  Hebrew  verity"  made  them  willing  to 
labor  to  leam  a  language  which  they  looked  upon  bb 
halfjlivine.  But  here,  alto,  there  waa  the  same  source 
of  erro-.  The  early  Hebrew  lexicona  repreaented  pB^^ 
1y,  it  [e  true,  a  Jewish  tradition,  but  partly  also  were 
baaed  upon  the  Vulgate  (biahop  Harab,  Ltctvra,  ii, 
App.  61).  The  foima  of  cognate  9bemitic  languegca 
had  nut  been  applied  ai  a  meani  for  aacertaining  the 
preciie  value  of  Hebrew  words.  Tbe  grammata,  olao 
in  I.atin,  were  defective.  Little  aa  Hebrew  profeaeora 
have,  tor  the  moat  part,  done  In  the  way  of  exegeais, 
any  good  commentaiy  on  the  0.  T.  will  ahow  that  here 
alao  there  are  errors  aa  aerlous  as  In  the  N.  T.  In  one 
memorable  case,  tbe  ioattendon,  real  or  apparent,  of 
the  translators  to  tbe  force  of  the  HiphU  form  of  the 
varii  (Lev.  iv,  1!)  haa  led  to  a  aerioua  attack  on  the 
truthfulncM  of  the  whole  narrotive  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Colenso,  PfKlataiek  erUieaUg  ftimMaif,  pL  I,  ch.  vii). 

8.  Tbe  poetical  chancier  of  many  portiona  of  the 
0.  T.  is  nbolly  obscured  by  tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  A. 
v.,  and,  indeed,  ite  aulbora  and  editors  aeem  to  have 
Ignored  the  poetical  element  altogether.  Thli  ia  a  de- 
fect of  very  great  importance,  anil  should  be  remedied 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  clauiea  according  to  the 
IleMawB  ofparalleliamCq.v.),  aswell  as  by  ■  more 
careful  obaetvance  of  that  ayatem  of  tranapoaition  of 
the  terms  of  each  hemistich  that  is  cboracteriitic  of 
nU  poetry. 

9.  The  division  Into  chapters  and  veraea  is  a  matter 
•that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  any  future  revis- 
ion. The  former,  it  must  be  rememlierad,  does  not 
go  further  back  than  the  ISth  century.  The  latter, 
though  answering,  at  far  as  the  0.  T.  is  concerned,  to 
a  long-standing  Jewish  arrangement,  depends,  in  the 
N  T.,  upon  the  work  of  Robert  Stephens.  Neither  In 
the  O.  T.  nor  in  the  N.  T.  did  the  vene^diviaion  ap- 
pear in  any  earlier  edition  than  that  of  Geneva.  The 
inconveniences  of  changing  both  are  probably  too 
great  to  be  lisked.  The  habit  of  referring  to  chapter 
aud  verse  la  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  got  rid  of.     Yet 

times  is  absolutely  mislesdinir.  No  one  would  think 
of  printing  any  other  book,  in  proae  or  poetry,  in  short 

of  such  a  division  is  to  give  a  broken  and  discontinu- 
ous knowledge,  to  make  men  good  taxtuaries  but  bad 
divines.  An  arrangement  like  that  of  the  paragraph 
Bibles  of  our  own  time,  with  the  verse  and  chapter  di. 
visions  relented  to  the  margin,  ought  to  form  part  of 
any  authoritative  revision. 

10.  Other  points  of  deUIl  remain  to  be  noticed  brief- 
ly :  (1.)  The  chaptcr-beo dings  of  the  A.V.  often  gabe- 
yoDil  tbeir  proper  province.  If  it  is  intended  to  give 
an  authoritative  commentary  to  the  lay  reader,  let  it 
be  done  thoroughly.     But  if  that  attempt  la  abandon- 
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I  It  was  deliberately  bi  1811,  then  for  tbe  chapton 
nga  to  enter,  as  they  do,  upon  the  wurk  of  int«r< 
pretatioD,  giving,  as  in  Canliclea,  Psalma,  and  Proph- 
eta,p3ai>ii,  myatical  meanlnga,  la  aimply  an  incorui*^ 
ency.  What 'should  be  a  men  table  of  contents  ba- 
eomes  a  gloss  upon  tbe  text.  (3.)  The  ase  of  Italics  isi 
printing  the  A.V.,  if  of  advantage  in  point  of  mliMitii, 
crlUcisni,  is  at  least  open  to  some  riaka.  At  fint  tbcy 
aaem  an  honest  confession  on  the  part  of  the  transl>- 
ton  of  what  ia  or  is  not  in  the  original.  On  the  other 
band,  t^ey  tempt  to  a  loose  translatioo.  Few  writen 
would  think  it  necessary  to  use  them  in  translatliiK 
other  book*.  If  the  woixls  do  notdo  niun  than  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  original,  then  there  is  no  reasan 
for  treating  them  aa  if  they  were  added  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  tnnslatois.  If  they  go  beyond  that,  tbrj' 
are  of  tbe  nainro  of  a  glots,  altering  the  force  of  the 
original,  and  have  no  rigbt  to  be  there  at  all,  while  the 
fact  that  they  appear  as  additJons  ftees  the  tranalator 
from  the  sense  of  responsibility.  (H.)  Good  aa  the 
principlo  of  marginal  references  is,  the  margina  oTtbe 
A.V.,  as  now  printed,  are  somewhat  inconveniently 
crowded,  and  the  referencea,  being  often  merely  ver- 
bal, tend  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  and  to  make  tbe 
reader  weary  of  referring.  They  need,  accordingly,  a 
canfnl  sifting;  and  tboBgh  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  go  back  to  tbe  scanty  number  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  1611,  something  intermediate  between  that  and 
the  present  overabundance  would  be  an  improvement- 
(4.)  Marginal  readings,  on  the  other  hand,  indicatiiiK 
variations  in  the  text,  or  diSbrencea  in  the  judgment 
of  translators,  might  be  profitably  increased  in  num- 
ber. The  results  of  the  labors  of  scholars  would  thus 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  Intelligent  readera, 
and  so  many  difficulties  and  stamhlbig-blDcks  might 

In  all  these  points  there  has  been,  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  is  commonly  known,  a  work  of  nnantbor- 
ised  revision.  Neither  italics,  nor  references,  not 
readings,  nor  chapter-headings,  nor,  it  may  be  added, 
punctuation,  are  the  same  now  as  they  wen  in  the  A. 
V.  of  1611,  The  chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been 
made  first  in  I68S,  and  afterwards  in  1769,  by  Dr. 
Blayney,  under  tbe  sanction  of  the  Oxford  delr^ataa 
of  the  preas  (,Gtnlltmim'i  Maganne,  Nov.  1789).  A 
like  work  was  done  about  tbe  same  time  by  Dr.  Paris 
at  Cambridge.  There  had,  however,  bean  aome  change* 
previoualv.  The  edition  of  16.S8,  in  particular,  shows 
considerable  augmenUtions  in  tbe  iUlics  (TurtOD, 
Text  n/Ot  Efigluh  Bible,  183B,  p.  31,  186).  To  Blay- 
ney also  we  owe  moat  of  tho  notes  on  weights  and 
measures,  and  coins,  and  tbe  explanation,  where  tho 
text  seems  to  require  it,  of  Hebrew  proper  names. 
The  whole  question  of  the  use  oflulica  i>  diicassed 
elaLontely  by  Turton  in  tbe  work  just  mentioned. 
The  late  lasuea  of  tlio  American  Bible  Union  (q.  v.) 
have,  too  uniformly  perhaps,  rejected  this  mode  of  dis- 
tinction i  discarding  it  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  ital- 
icized worda  are  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  they  have 
no  bnsinesB  there;  if  necessary,  then  the  reader  is  mis- 
led by  marking  them  as  though  Ihcy  were  not. 

11.' What  boa  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at  once 
to  what  extent  a  new  revision  is  required,  and  what 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The  work, 
it  is  believed,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  much  longer. 
Names  of  men  competent  to  undertake  the  work,  oa 
far  aa  the  N.  T.  is  concerned,  will  occur  to  every  one  j 
and  if  such  alterations  only  were  to  lie  introduced  oa 
commanded  the  assent  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  a  cho- 
sen body  of  twenty  or  thirty  acholara,  while  a  place  in 
the  margin  waa  given  to  such  renderings  only  aa  wen 
adopted  by  at  least  one  third,  there  would  be,  it  ia  be- 
lieved, at  once  a  great  change  for  the  better,  and  with- 
out any  shock  to  the  feelings  or  even  the  pnjudicea  of 
the  great  mass  of  readers.  Men  fit  to  undertake  the 
work  of  revising  tbe  tnnslatlon  of  the  O.  T.  are  con- 
fessedly  fewer,  and,  (or  the  most  part,  occupied  Id 
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<Aa  thingi.  Tlia  kninrl«dg«  and  the  power,  how- 
tnr,  ire  there,  tbongh  in  leu  Rieamire;  tad,  evsn 
Ihaub  thti  will  ba  fbr  the  time  absent,  a  Bnmmona  to 
alcr  on  the  talk  tram  thowi  irboH  authnrily  thef  are 
baud  to  nepect,  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  lietened 
to.  It  might  have  the  re«iilt  of  directing  to  their  prop 
o  tuk.  end  to  ■  fruitful  iiiue,  cDergJea  which  n  e  too 
glten  withdrawn  to  Ephemeral  and  unprofitable  con- 
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<f  Eogliih-fpeaklaK  people,  the  men  appointed 
pBrpaai  ooght  not  to  Iw  taken  axdnaivelr  from  any 
ow  Cbnrch,  end  the  leirnini;  of  all  deiioniinatiaDB 
ibinM  at  leut  be  tairiy  npresentcd.  The  cbingea 
Rammmded  bj-  auch  ■  bnly  of  meD,  under  condi- 
tioDfl  such  as  tliose  auggeated,  might  aafely  be  allowed 
to  dnalate  experimentally  fur  two  or  three  yean. 
When  they  had  stood  that  trial,  they  might,  without 
risk,  be  printed  in  the  new  Authariied  Veraion.  Suoh 
s  aork  would  nnita  revetenca  for  the  pai>t  with  duly 
tswaids  the  future.  In  undertaking  it  wa  should  b« 
Bdt  ili^ihting  the  tnulalara  on  whoae  labors  wa  have 
ntmd,  but  following  in  thehr  footatepi.  It  la  the 
wiadnn  of  the  Church  to  bring  out  of  ita  treaanrea 
tUaita  new  and  old. 

XIV.  UUral»n.—ln  addition  to  the  works  cited 
aberr,  tea  eapecially  Jobnaon'a  .^ccoimf  of  tit  leneral 
EtfluliTrami.o/ Ok  Bibb  (Loud A7SO,8vot  reprinted 
IP  Bp.  Wataon's  TitiUog.  TracU) ;  Bp,  Marsh's  flirt,  of 
lb  TVouIutioH  KiUrA  tore  bten  Tnad'  ofVlf.  ScHpiurn, 
film  tit  tarlial  to  lit  praml  Ag'  (Lnnd.  ISI2,  8to); 
Uiis's  Hitlory  o/lAs  prneipal  TrjHilarioni  of  lit  Bi- 
Ui  (M  ed.  London,  IBIS,  Kvo);  Newcome's  Hiuoncal 
Hrc  efAeE<u/liii  BibScal  Tnaulaliotu  (Dolilin,  1793, 
Bie)  I  Cotton's  Litl  ofEditiom  aftkt  Bihh  (2d  ed.  Ox- 
fcid,  ISM,  Sro) :  Walter's  iMIer  o*  the  ladrpntdaux 
t/iit  A  ■fAorwd  Vmiim  a/lie  fiiMs  (Und.  IB'28,  Svo) ; 
Todd's  I  ndirad'H  a/mr  Atiaorited  TrcmdaUim,  etc. 
(Loiid.lK19,  Svo):  and  aupecially  Andenon's  Aima'i 
(^1^  E»i/luk  BU>.'t  (Lond.  IS4A,'s  vols.  Bto;  in  part 
RinnMd,  N.  Y.  1B&6,  Svo):  alro  Beard,  BtriKd  K%g- 
bi  BiUt  Ot  IfiM  o/lie  Church  (new  ed.  Lond.  IS60, 
ha);  Ttn.ConaBt,  llulory of  Iht  E-tflkii  BMtQi.Y. 
WU:  Land.  1859,  Svo);  Bp.  Hind*,  Srr^re  oa^  the 
itiimitd  VtrtioH CLoni.KbS,Mmo);  Malan,  Vindt- 
ralim  xflhr  Amihoriied  V,T»m  oftht  Bible  (London. 
tU6.  8to)  ;  Anon.  Btmdmngi  if  the  principal  Eagli^ 
rroMfaEjoH  n/lie  Biblr  ( Ixmd.  1B49,  4to) ;  SchoUHcId, 
lliMi/or  a»  impnmd  Tranilalim  of  Ike  New  TeilameiU 
tLoodOB,  1857,  !!mo) ;  Dewes,  Flea/or  Iramitaling  Iht 
Ji'nvtom  (Lond.  1866,  Svo):  comp.  BibluniKa  Sncra, 
*Itil.  1858;  Ck.  of  E*g.  QuarltT^,  Oct.  1656 :  Cirit- 
(in  Rninc,  April,  1857 ;  Jour,  of  Sac.  IM.  Jnlv,  1867. 
Ja1y,lfl58;  SoiUh.  Preti.  Aenrv,  Jan.  1868;  Br.  For. 
Etmgdical  Ra.  JuIt,  18S7.  Jan.  ISfiS,  Ap.  ISAS,  Oct. 
lH*,jHly,  18«3;  Frat.  Epiie.  Quart.  Rer.  Ha.  ISiO-. 
.Van)  Am.  Ber.  Jan.  1S59 ;  fine  Knglander.  Feb.  1859. 
iby.lK»;  UniltilPntb.QHart.Iteti.JtD.ieeO-.Firr- 
tHIBapt.Quirl.Bn.Jalj.jeeS;  Mtlh.  Quart. Sevtev, 
Illy,  t8M :  Jour.  Sat.  Lit.  Apr.  1867.     See  Adthor- 

Bap-BTe  (t-ina,  palhach',  to  opes,  hence  [in  Piel] 
18  an  or  grave,  whether  on  wood,  gems,  or  rione  ; 
tiiice  t'n,  ekaraJt',  Eiod.  xxvlii,  11 ;  xizt,  85  : 
liirlil,  3S,  elaewhen  artijker  in  geDenl ;  liTVKoiii. 
t  C«r.  ui,  T).  The  latter  term,  Q^n.  so  translated  In 
As  A.Y,,  applies  broadly  to  any  arl-ficrr.  whether  in 
vsod,  stone,  or  metal ;  to  restrict  it  to  the  emgraver  [n 
Eiod.  iiiv,  35 ;  axxviil,  23,  is  improper ;  ■  similar 
Isthodc  most  ba  giran  to  the  othrr  term  nnB,  which 
er)BiaaLi  the  operation  of  the  artificer ;  In  Zech.  iii,9, 
•rtiaaiy  stOM-cnttlng  la  cTidentiy  Intended.  Tbe 
^Jie  leseiiptlon  of  an  rayrnner  wa>  ^3K  O^n 
(End.  iiTlii.  11),  lit.  a  Hcmt-grnxtr.  and  h^  chief 
hniiiii  *iu  cutting  names  or  devices  on  rings  and 
aaaW;  tbi  only  noticci  of  engnring  era  In  connectlan 
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with  the  hlgh-prieat's  draea — the  two  onyx -stone*,  tba 
twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate  baring  inscriptions 
on  them  (Exod,  xiviu,  )1,  21,  BG).  The  previona  no- 
ticei  or  signets  (Gen.  xxxviii,  IS ;  xli,  43)  imply  en- 
graving. The  art  waa  widely  spread  throughout  the 
nations  of  antiquily  (Far.  Qvar.JUv.  xxvl,  82;  zxTii, 
40),  particularlv  amonx  the  Eicypdans  (Diod.  i,  78] 
Wilkinson,  lii,  373),  the  j:ihioplans  (Ber.  vii,  69), 
and  the   Indiana  (Von  Bohleu,  Jndieti,  ii,  lii).     See 


Bn-had'dah  (Hebrew  Eyn  Chnddai;  mn  "i"?, 
nciJIJoaaiaia ;  Sept.'HvaJJn),acilyon  the  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Isaachar,  mentioned  between  Engannim 
and  Beth-paziez  (Josh,  xix,  21).  Van  da  Velde  (A'cr- 
I'fUne,  i,  315)  and  Thomson  (Land  and  Bad.  11,  248) 
would  identify  it  with  Xtn-Z/uuf,  on  the  western  brow 
ofCamiel,  and  about  two  miles  fnim  the  sea;  but  this 
Isout  of  the  limits  of  thatrilieoflssachar.  Its  site  is 
possibly  to  be  sought  in  that  of  the  modem  village 
Aui-MaAU,  not  far  N.E.  of  Naureth  (Robinson,  Re- 
itarvket,  lU,  209). 

Bn-hak'kori  (Heb.  Eyn  lnUvr«',  Sypn  y-V, 
/oanlaiK  •fthr  caller ;  Sept.  riijyiy  roiF  t'wunA  on/if  von), 
a  name  given  ly  Samson  to  the  spring  that  bnrft  forth 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  in  a  dell  of  I*hi,  when  he  was 
exhausted  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judg. 
XV.  19).  Tba  word  Cri:-;,  maiteii',  which  In  the 
narrative  denotes  tho  "  hollow  place"  (literally  the 
"  mortar")  or  locktl  in  the  Jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
"jaw"  itself,  lerii,  are  both  names  of  plac^.  Seo 
LEiit.  Van  da  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  81S)  andeavon  to 
identity  Lehi  with  Tell  ilUkiyeh,  i  miles  N.  of  Beer- 
sheba,  and  En-hakkore  with  the  largo  spring  between 
the  lell  and  Kbowelfeh.  But  Samson's  adventures 
ippeir  to  have  been  confined  to  s  narrow  circle,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a  distance  of 
pome  SO  milea  ^m  Gaza,  which  Lekiyeh  is,  even  In  a 
i>trai|;ht  Una.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  place 
later  known  <Keh.  xi,  29)  as  Ek-RimmoN  (q.  v.). 

En-lM'roa  (Hah.  ^  Ckttroir,  -Tiri  lis,  faaHaim 
of/farod;  Sept.  wijy^  'Apiic),  a  spring  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Harod  (JudR.  vii,  1,  where  the  name  ia 
tranalslad  "  well  of  Harod").     See  Hakod. 

BD^ba'sor  (Hob,  Eyn  Ckotwr',  "i-ixn  I'S./oiirt. 
aiH  nfHamr,  i.  e.  i/Ue  villa^ ;  Sept.  mfyii  'Atnip\  a 
furtifled  city  of  the  trtlie  of 'Naphlall,  mentioned  bb 
tween  Edrei  and  Iriin  (Josh,  xix,  87),  but  apparently 
different  from  Hazor  (ver.  a6\  It  has  been  identified 
bv  Schwara  (Palttt.  p.  183)  and  Thomson  (Laitd  tmd 
Boot,  I,  515)  with  the  Ain-Zlntir  not  far  K.W.  of  Tel!- 
^nnir  (lietween  tiameh  or  Kamah  and  Yakuk  or  Huk- 
kfik),  which  latter  (being  marked  as  a  ruined  site  by 
Van  da  Velde,  although  Dr.  Robinson,  who  visited  It, 
denies  that  there  are  any  traces  of  structures  on  the 
summit;  /jtrerAoFarcA'i,  p.  81X  was  probably  tba  lo- 
cation uf  tba  dty  Itself.     See  Hazob. 

EnligliteniiiAnt.     See  iLLniainATi. 

Eu-mlah'pat  (llab.  Egn  Miel^',  KBOV  r?. 
/«»(nia  r/JadgmeM ;  Sept.  >>  imyi  r^  cp'^f^).  *h« 
earlier  name  (Gen.  liv.  7)  for  Kadrsii  (q.  v.),  in  the 
liorden  of  Idam»n  (comp.  Num.  xx,  13, 14).  Accord. 
inc  to  Sehwari  (PiileH.  p.  214),  there  ia  found,  about  10 
miles  south  of  P*tra,  a  large  ppring,  Plill  called  by  tbf 
flpdouins  Ain  tl-Sedid-a.  or  ipn'rg  o/jujUee.  which  he 
holds  to  he  the  nms  as  the  ancient  En-mishpit  \  bnt 
this  would  be  vert-  far  south  for  the  required  ionllty 
[sea  ExonE]  ;  and  the  spot  he  names  is  doubtless  tba 
Ain  eLUidakoh  marked  on  Robinson'a  Map  aa  identi- 
cal with  the  Zndocatha  of  the  Roman  poet-rontoi  (R«- 
land,  Patau,  p.  230). 

Bnmtty:  "oppoaition;  very  bitter,  deep-rooted, 
irrecnncllalile  hatred  and  variance.  Such  a  constant 
enmity  there  Is  between  tha  fidlowen  of  Christ  ao^ 
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aatan ;  amy,  OMt«  it  tome  SDch  enmity  bet*e«n  man- 
bind  and  tome  wrpeats  (Gen.  Hi,  16).  Frieodibip 
with  this  world,  in  ita  vicked  membera  and  Inita,  ia 
«iunii^  ici/h  Cud— it  oppOKd  to  the  love  of  him,  and 
amnunts  lo  an  actual  exerting  ofouraelvea  todiahoniir 
and  abuse  him  (Jatnes  iv,  4  ;  1  John  ii,  IS,  16).  The 
carnal  mind,  or  minding  or  fleshly  and  ^nfnl  things,  ig 
enmilji  agaiiut  God — is  oppiwod  to  hia  nature  and  will 
in  tlie  highest  degree,  and,  tbangb  it  majr  be  removed, 

8).  The  ceremonial  Uw  w  called  enmifj/:  it  marked 
God's  enmity  a^alnM  sin  by  demanding  atonement 
for  it  i  it  occaaioned  men's  enmity  aifainst  God  by  its 
burdensome  aervices,  and  was  an  accidental  source  of 
atan ding  variance  between  Jews  and  Gentiles:  or  per- 
haps the  mmtfsr  here  meant  ie  the  state  of  vimancc  be- 
tween God  and  men,  whereby  he  Juatly  loathed  and 
bated  them  aa  sinful,  and  condemned  them  to  punish- 
ment;  and  they  wickedly  bated  him  for  hla  holy  ex- 
cellence, retributive  justice,  and  aovereign  goodness: 
botli  are  alain  and  abolished  by  the  death  of  Christ 
<Epfa.ii,lS,16).'' 

ZtmiodllM,  Haoncb  Fei.ix,  one  of  the  Latin  fa- 
thers, was  bom  about  A.D.473,  at  Aries  (according  to 
ittbers  at  Milan),  of  a  noble  Gallic  familv,  having  anch 
names  as  FsiistuB  and  Boethias  on  its  registers.  His 
parents  dying  early,  be  was  sent,  on  the  invasion  of  the 
Visigoths,  to  an  aunt  in  Hllan,  who  t«ok  good  care  of 
his  education.  Soon  Bfler  her  death  (A.D.  189)  he 
married  a  rivh  wife,  and  lived  very  freely  until  a  se- 
vers illness  brought  him  to  reflection  j  and  on  bis  res- 
toration he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  bis  vifa  became 
a  nun.  (One  account  Ba3'a  that  he  had  been  ordained 
deacon  before,  and  lived  a  liad  life  aa  deacon.)  In  494 
be  accompanied  Epiphanina  of  Pavia  on  a  niisf  inn  to 
Burgundy  to  raniom  come  Italian  priaonera.  In  496 
'  ■     "  .   -    . .    -  nined  great  repn- 
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machua  against  hia  rival,  pope  Ijiurenliaa.  In  this 
defence  he  fin't  aaserted  that  the  biahop  of  Ttoine  ia 
subject  to  no  earthly  tribunal  (Gleaeler,  i,  §  116).  He 
was  the  flrst  to  give  to  the  bishop  of  Borne  exclusively 
the  name  of  "  Papa"  (pope),  and  was,  in  general,  verj' 
eager  to  enlarge  the  papal  anthnrity.  After  he  had 
been  chosen,  about  A.D.  fill,  to  succeed  Maximus  as 
hiabop  of  Pavia  (Hclnam),  he  went,  under  direction  of 
pope  Hormisdae,  on  two  misslona  (61G  and  517)  to  the 
emperor  Anastasins  with  reference  to  the  union  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Both  mis- 
sions failed.  Ennodius  died  at  Pavia  July  17,  531. 
AmonK  his  writings  are,  £piitolanim  ad  DicrnoM  lib. 
ix: — LibtUui  adv.  eoj,  qui  rvntra  Byvdum  icribtn  pnr- 
imnwrnnt,  containing  the  defence  of  Symmachus  named 
above :—  Vila  Epiphanii  Spitropi ; —  Vita  A  ntotiiiifima- 
eki  /.irififluu.'— ifacAnrulicon  de  vita  nui,  an  autobioij- 
raphy : — Parmttit  didaicaliai  ad  A  mbrotiiim  rt  Bea. 
km  :~~Oralionri ! — Carmina.  Hia  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  Basle,  1569,  fol.j  Toumay,  1610;  and  b; 
Simtond  (best  ed.),  Pa^^^  1611.  Tliey  are  also  in 
Migne,  Patrol.  Ijit.  vol.  IsilL  Ennodius  wrote  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  free  will,  and  has  been  therefore  styled 
a  Semlpebi^n.  — Cave.  Hi^.  Ul.  (Geneva,  17^0),  i, 
fan  j  Ceillier,  Attain  Saerfi  (Paris,  ISSI),  x,  478  rq.  -, 
Heraog,  Reai-Encsklop.  iv,  68 ;  Wetier  n.Welte,  Kirch.- 
Lex.  lil,  S9S. 

B'noch  (Heb.  Chaaok',  tl'l3<n,  iaitialtd;  acaording 
to  Philo,  De  pott.  Cami,  g  11,  from  1",  with  the  suffix 
T]  =  Tiin  [ipiiqvli'lTai  'Bywx  X''P'C  """li  '■  ■■  %/<^ 
vor;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Ev^x.  Josephna  'Au»iX''C.'^'''e- 
ffmorA),  the  name  of  sevemi  men. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  Iv,  17),  who  called 
the  city  which  he  built  after  his  neme  (Gen.  iv,  18). 
B.C.  poet  4041.  It  is  thi-re  described  as  bclni:  east  of 
Eden,  in  the  land  of  Nod,  to  which  Cain  retired  after  I 
the  murder  of  bis  brother.    See  Nat>.    Enold  (GiscjI.  I 
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i,  868,  note)  fknctea  that  there  Is  ■  refersnoe  to  tk 
Phrygian  Iconium,  in  which  city  a  legend  of'Arvnni 
was  preserved,  evidently  derived  (him  the  biblical  aa 
count  of  the  hther  of  Methuselah  (Steph.  Byi.  >.(. 
'iKiHOv;  Suid.  s.  v.  Vdwatos).  Other  places  ha™ 
been  Identlfled  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little  irrit- 
ability ;  e.  ic.  Aimeiia  (Ptolemy,  vi,  3,  fi)  In  Snaians, 
the  HtmorU  (Plolemy,  v,  9,  26;  Strabo.  xi,  49J; 
Pliny,  vi,  10.  1!)  in  the  Caucaaua,  etc.  (Huetiiu,  De 
Paradiin,  e.  IT ;  Haese,  Enldfchmg,  il,  3fi :  Gotter,  Dt 
fftnohia  urftr,  Jen.  1706  [of  little  valne];  Sticht,  ZM 
urie  ffanoMa,  Jen.  IT!?). 

3.  Another  antedilnviin  patriai«h,  the  son  of  Jorrd 
and  father  of  Metbuaelah  (Gen.  v,  21  sq. ;  Lalie  iii, 
2H:  in  1  Chron.  i,  B,  the  name  is  Anglidted  "Be- 
noch").  B.C.  RS5a-3I86.  He  was  bom  when  Jand 
was  16!  years  old,  and  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son 
in  his  65th  year  he  lived  BOO  years.  From  the  period 
of  365  yesra  asaigned  to  hb  life,  Ewald  (fn-.  GetdL  i, 
856),  with  very  little  probability,  regarda  him  aa  "lb« 
god  of  the  new  year,"  but  the  number  nuy  have  been 
not  without  influence  on  the  later  traditions  which  as. 
signed  to  Enoch  the  discovery  of  the  acience  of  astron- 
umy  (liffTpnXoyiiT,  Enpolemaa  ap.  Eaaeb.  Prtrp.  Kv.  ix, 
17,  where  he  b  identified  with  Atlas).  After  the  birth 
of  Hethiiselsh  it  is  said  (Gen.  v,  22.S4)  that  Enoch 
"walked  with  God  .<)00  years  .  .  .  and  he  waa  not; 
for  God  took  him"  (ngb).  The  phraee  "walked  with 
God"  (D-pftstrj-rst  "ni'inp)  is  elsewhere  only  used 
of  Koah  (Gen.  vi,  9-,  comp.  Gen.  xvii,  1,  etc.),  and  is 
to  be  explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  In  inunediata 
converse  with  the  rpiritnal  world  (Etook  of  Enoch,  xii, 
!,  "^if  Ait  acHim  ma  rili  He  liolg  ontM,  and  Kilk  Ok 
mitekeri  during  la*  Uft").  There  is  no  farther  raen- 
tton  of  Enoch  in  the  O.  T.,  but  in  Ecclesiastkua  (xlix, 
14)  ha  ia  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  peeulUr  gloiiea 
{obii  (ic  icrioCi]  oloc  '£.)  ofthe  Jews,  for  he  was  taken 
up  (ivtXii^,  Alex.  lUTiT't&i)  tram  the  earth.  "He 
pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [Tnlit.  into  Para. 
dise],  being  a  pattern  of  repentance"  (EccIds.  xliv, 
14).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
iaaue  of  Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "By  laith 
Enoch  was  translated  (fiirtrtHq),  that  he  should  not 
see  death  ...  for  before  bis  translation  (juraSuni:') 
he  bad  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God."  The 
contrast  to  tbls  divine  Judgment  is  found  in  the  con- 
strained words  of  Josephus:  "  Enoch  departed  to  the 
Deity  (rfut^wpijot  irpor  rA  9tiov),  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  not  recorded  his  death"  {AkI.  i,  8, 4).  In 
the  Epistle  of  Jade  (v,  14 ;  comp.  Enoch  li,  R)  be  ia  de- 
acribed  aa  "  tbe  tofnth  from  Adam  i"  and  the  number 
la  probably  noticed  aa  conveying  the  idea  of  divine 
completion  and  rest  (comp.  August,  c.  Ftaut.  xii,  14), 
while  Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  perfected  human- 
ly, "  a  man  raised  to  heaven  by  pleoinng  God,  while 
angels  felt  to  earth  by  transgreasicn"  (Irensuo.  iv,  16, 
3).  Elijah  was  in  like  manner  translated  j  and  Ihut 
waa  the  doctrine  of  im  mortality  ju^pofr^  taught  under 
the  ancient  dispensation. 

The  biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fVuttful  sonrca 
of  speculatioa  in  later  times.  Some  theologians  dis- 
puted with  subtilty  aa  to  the  place  to  which  be  was 
removed,  whether  it  was  to  Paradise  or  to  tbe  in;medi- 
ate  presence  of  God  (comp.  Fenardentius,  ad  Irm.  v, 
h\  though  ntbeiB  more  wisely  declined  to  diacnn  the 
question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Aptxr.  N.  T.  p.  768).  On  other 
paints  there  was  greater  unanimity.  Both  the  Latin 
and  Greek  fathers  commonly  couple  Enoch  and  Elijah 
aa  historic  wlfneases  of  the  possibility  of  a  resmreci- 
tion  of  the  body  and  of  a  true  human  existenee  in 
glory  (Iron,  iv,  6,1;  TertuII.  de  Renrr-Cant.  p.  68; 
Jerome,  c.  Joan.  Hitnuoi.  §  !9,  B2,  p.  487,  440):  and 
the  vidce  of  early  ecclesiastical  timdition  is  almoat 
unanimous  in  regarding  them  as  "tbe  two  witneaaes" 
(Rev.  xi.  8  sq.)  who  should  fall  before  "the  beaat," 
and  afterwards  be  niasd  to  heaven  befbrs  the  gteat 
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JadgDcnt  (Htppol.  Fragm.  in  Dan.  xxll;  d»  AuHAr, 
xUil^  Cotniu  Indie,  p.  75^  ap-  Thilo,  icari  r^v  JnrXi^ 
«uiaTicq>'n;>d^D<riv;  Tutnll.  lie  ^luu,  p.  69;  Am- 
txn.  ■•  AoAii.  kIv,  4 ;  Etang.  Nicod.  c.  xxv,  oB  which 
Tloli)  hu  4liiiaat  sxhaiuted  the  qaeitian,  Cod.  Apoe. 
jr.  T.  p.  765  aq.).  ThU  belief  remoTed  a  aeriona  diffi- 
cnhj  irhich  vu  snppoaed  to  attach  to  their  treiuli. 
lion,  tor  thai  It  wu  made  claar  that  th<;  would  at 
hit  diacharge  the  mminoii  debt  of  a  abful  hnmanlty, 
fnoi  vhich  tb*)'  were  not  exempted  b<r  their  glorioiia 
mnoril  from  the  earth  (TertBll.  ds  Awnd,  1.  e. ;  An- 
gnt  Of.  intp.  c.  /hI.  vi,  SO).  Id  later  times  Enoch 
wu  nletirBUd  aa  the  iaventor  of  writing,  arithmetic, 
iod  utroaomT  (Eoaeb.  Prtrp.  En.  Ix,  17).  He  la  said 
Is  hire  filled  SOO  booki  with  the  revelationa  which  he 
fMBTcd,  and  ia  commonly  IdeDtified  with  £Jru  (i.  e. 
Aiieariti),  who  la  commemenled  in  the  Koran  (cap. 
»)aaaDa  "exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high  place"  (camp. 
Stk,adtoc.:HottJnger,&u<.0rKiif.p.3O<q.).  VitioDS 
and  prophadea  were  commoDlj'aacribed  to  him,  which 
in  <■  aail  to  have  arnsged  in  a  book.  Thia  book  wie 
ddlnrrd  to  hta  aon,  and  preaerved  \ij  Noah  in  the 
A.  After  the  Flood  it  wu  made  known  to  the  wor" 
and  handed  down  from  one  generatloa  to  another  (i 
ruDbwa,  r.  134;  Enubiua,  Hit.  Eccla.  vii,  33;  Ce- 
dun.  Hitt.  p.  8;  Barhebr.  Cltrrnt.  p.  C).  Bnt  these 
tadiliona  were  nrobabl)'  dne  to  the  apocryphal  booh 
■Inch  bean  hia  name  (comp.  Fabric.  Cod.  Ptf'- 
r.  T.  i.  SIB  sq.).  twe  below.  Some  (B 
Vftbl.  i,  176  aq.;  Ewald,  L  c.)  have  found  a 
«r  lb*  hiatory  of  Enoch  in  the  Phrygian  li 
of  Aonaena  ('AnvKoc,  ViwamiQ),  who  wai  dietin- 
piishrd  for  his  piety,  lived  SOO  yeara,  and  predict 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  See  Htber,  De  pielale 
Jatii  EwoM  (Bamb.  17B9);  Bredenkamp,  in  Paolm, 
Mtmar.  li,  152;  Danz,  in  Men»chen>  iV,  T.  Talm.  p. 
m^  Sehmieder.  Cbnneirf.  in  Gai.  iii,  19  (Numb.  1826), 
p.  O;  Buddei  HUl.  Erda.  V.  T.  1, 162;  Dmaiua,  Dt 
irmadL,  in  the  CrU.  Sacri,  I,  ii;  Pfeiffer,  Dtcat  leUct. 
txm.  p.  11 ;  D'Heibelot,  BitUolk.  Or.  i,  634 ;  Robert- 
am.  ne  Prvpiel  Enack  (Lond.  1860) ;  Pftiff,  De  raptv 
ffHior*i(Tab.l7B9);  Hall,  H'orl<,xi,185;  Alexander, 
HiH.  Eetia.  i,  142 ;  Calmet,  Commaitary,  viii,  ID,  27 ; 
^mu,8atredBiog.f.UK{.i  'Rohaaoa,  Script.  Char. 
i;  Radge,  Lai.  im  Got.  i,  72  ;  Evans,  Script.  Btag.  ill, 
l;Kitto,fiiAfe/fIicJ<.  1,123;  Bell,  £nocA'>ll'aa(Lond. 
1I5»);  Heide^er,  Hitt.  Patriarckanm,  i;  Siurin, 
0>M;i,6i;  Barton,  ArMow,  i,  230 ;  Doddridge,  Ifurii, 
ii,  3»;  Slada,  Bermaa,  U,  447;  WiUiMna,  Bmnot, 
ii,3£7. 

3.  TIm  third  aon  ofHidian,  and  giandaon  oTAbim- 
kaa  by  Ketnrah  (Gen.  xxt,  4,  A.  V.  "  Hanoch  ;"  I 
Ctnn.  i,  33,  "  Henoch").     B.C.  poat  1988. 

4.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  "Hanoch,"Gen. 
rirl,  i :  Exod.  vl,  14 ;  1  Chron.  v,  B),  from  whom  came 
'tbe  bmOy  of  the  Hanochitea"  (Mum.  xxirl,  S).  B.C. 
IKS. 

5.  In  !  Eadr.  vl,  49, 61,  "Enoch"  Mauds  In  the  Lat. 
(aadEng.)  versian  for  one  of  the  two  bmona  ampbib- 

>,  doubtless  correotlj'  Btkaimlk  in  the 


ENOCH,  BOOK  Of,  one  of  the  most  Important 
■aiai  of  early  apocalyptic  liteiature.  The  interest 
tkat  ooee  attacbad  to  it  has  now  partly  iubaided ;  jtt 
tdscunent  qaated,  as  li  generally  beUevad,  by  an  hi- 
fired  apoetia  (Jade,  Ter.  14,  IS),  ran  never  be  wholly 
laToU  at  importance  or  ntllity  in  aaeied  literatore. 
Fnn  its  vigoToas  s^le  and  wide  range  of  spacalatlon, 
■h  book  b  well  worthy  of  the  attention  which  it  n- 
ntrtd  in  the  fint  ages,  and  recent  invesUgatiana  have 
11  bA  many  pcdnti  for  Ihrther  inqnlrj. 

I.  Bitory  oflkt  Beok.~Tht  ttnt  trace  of  its  exlat- 
■n  it  generally  fonnd  in  the  eplatle  of  Jade  (14,  IS ; 
3Mp.  bnch,  i,  Sy  bnt  the  words  of  ths  apootle  leave 
t  ancotatn  whether  be  derived  his  qooution  from 
■«*lh«  (Hofliknann,  SnknVKsBav,  1, 420)  or  from  writ- 

ui.-e 
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Ing  (Jirpo^iJMtnTrv  ....  'Kvutx  *'r»*)-  tiongh  tbt 
wide  Bpread  of  the  book  in  the  3d  century  seems  al- 
most declaire  in  favor  of  the  Utter  suppoeition.  In 
several  of  the  fathers  mention  la  made  of  Enoch  aa  the 
author,  not  only  of  a  prophetic  writing,  but  of  various 
productiona.  Some  such  work  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Justin  i.Afol.  II,  6),  Irenaus  {adv.  Hatr.  iv, 
16, 3),  and  Anatollus  (Eoi'eli.  //.  E.  vii,  32).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (^Eclag.  p.  SOI)  and  Origrn  (yet  comp.  c^ 
Ceb.  V,  p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  tue  of  it,  and  no. 

"  words"  of  Enoch  in  the  Tatantait  of  the  XII  Path- 
arrlu  (q.  v.) — a  document  which  NiEisch  has  shown  ta 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  lat  century  or  Che  be- 
ginning of  the  second,  and  which  preienta  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  paasages  in  the  present  book  (Fabricii 
Cbd.  P«Hc£7i.  F.  r.  i,  161  aq. ;  GfiOnr.  Pn^  Ftudtp. 
27S  sq.).  Tartullian  (Re  adttt/jm.  1,  S;  compare  Dt 
Idol.  4)  expressly  quotea  the  book  aa  one  which  was 
"  not  received  by  aome,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon"  (in  amwrinm  Jndaicitm),  but  defends  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  reference  to  Chriit  ("legimua  omnem 
Bcrtptnram  aidiftcationi  habllem  d 


Angnstine  (Z)e  Cit.  xv,  2S,4)  and  an  anonymoos  writ- 
er, whose  work  la  printed  irith  Jerome's  (Brec,  n 
PKdat.  cxxxii,  2;  compare  Hil.  adFiiIm.\.  c),  were 
both  acquainted  with  it;  but  from  their  time  till  the 
revival  of  letters  it  was  known  in  the- Western  Church 
only  by  the  qooUtlon  In  Jude  (Dillmann,  EM.  Ivi). 
In  the  Eastern  Church  it  was  known  some  centuries 
later.  In  the  Bth  century,  Georgiua  Syncelloa,  in  a 
work  entitled  CironnjjropUa,  that  reaches  from  Adam 
to  Diocletian,  made  various  extracts  from  "the  first 
book  of  Enoch."  In  Che  Mb  Gentory,  Nicephorus,  pa- 
triarch of  ConeUntinopte,  at  the  conclnaion  of  hia  C^fl^ 
jingro^ia  CompnuHiifH,  in  bis  list  of  ermoiueal  and  ui- 
cmOHieal  books,  refers  to  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  as- 
signs  4800  ori'^oi  aa  the  eiCenC  of  ic  After  this  time 
litUe  or  no  mention  appears  la  have  been  mode  of  the 
production  until  Scaliger  printed  the  fragments  of 
Syncellna  regarding  it,  which  he  inaerted  in  hia  notes 
to  the  Ckromau  Canon  of  Euseblos.  In  consoqnence 
of  such  eitracn,  the  book  of  Enoch  excited  much  at- 
tention and  awakened  great  curiosity.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  an  idea  prevaited  that  it  ei- 
isCcd  in  an  Echioplc  translation.  A  Capnchin  monk 
from  Egypt  assured  Peiresc  that  he  had  seen  the  booh 
in  Ethiopic,  a  drcomstance  which  excited  the  ardor 
of  the  scholar  of  I^sa  so  much  that  he  never  rested 
until  he  obtained  the  tiact.  Bat  when  Job  Lodolph 
went  afterwards  to  Paris  to  the  Bojal  Library,  he 
(bund  it  to  be  a  titbuloas  and  silly  production.  In 
consequence  of  thia  dliappointnient,  the  idea  of  recov* 
ering  it  in  Ethiopic  wsa  abandoned.  At  length.  In 
1778,  Bmce  bronEht  borne  three  copies  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  from  Abysiinia  in  H8S.,  containing  the  Ethto. 
pic  translation  lompleCe.  "Amongst  the  articles,"  ba 
states. "  I  consigned  to  the  library  at  Paris  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  magnitlcenl  copy  of  the  prophecies  of 
lai^  quarto.  Another  ia  amongst  the  books 
of  Scripture  which  I  brout^ht  home,  standing  immedi- 
itely  before  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  its  proper  plac* 
in  the  Abj'sainUn  Canon  ;  and  a  third  copy  I  have  pre- 
sented to  ths  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfoid  by  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Douglaa,  blabop  of  Carlisle."  Aa  aoon  as  it  wa* 
known  in  England  that  such  a  present  had  been  made 
the  Royal  Library  at  Parir,  Dr.Wolde,  lilirarian  of 
>  British  Museum,  set  out  tor  France  with  letteta 
from  the  secretary  of  state  (o  the  smbosaador  at  thai 
'  desiring  him  to  assist  Che  learned  bearer  In  pro- 
J  acceas  Co  the  work.  Dr.  Woide  accordingly 
transcribed  it,  and  brought  bock  with  him  the  copy  to 
EngUnd.  The  Parisian  MS.  was  first  publicly  noticed 
by  the  emhient  Orientalist  De  Sacy  in  1800,  who 
translated  Inio  Latin  ch.  J,  li,  Hi,  iv-xvl;  alao  xxii  and 
xxxi.  These  ba  also  published  ia  the  ilagtaiii  Eaci^ 
""   '  aq.).    Mr.  Hurray,  edlttt  it 
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Bmix'i  Traedi,  kitb  MHne  account  of  tha  book  tnm 
the  traveller'a  own  MS.     Tht  Ethiapi<:  t«xt,  hoirevcr, 

WHS  not  publinhed  till  the  edilioa  or  archbUhop  Lau- 
rence ftDiD  tha  Bodleian  MS.  in  18B8  {Libri  Ena<i  Mr. 
no  jEthiopiea  .  .  .  Oion.).  But  In  tba  Intarral  Lau- 
Tencs  publlabed  an  Eiij(1I>h  tnnalition,  with  an  inlro. 
dnctloD  and  notes,  which  psuod  through  three  edition* 
(Tkt  Bank  of  Enork,  etc.,  by  8.  Lenrena;  Oxford, 
1831,  IBBB,  1SS8).  Ihe  tranabtion  of  Laurence  fonn. 
ed  the  bails  of  the  Germui  edlUoD  of  HoSbunn  (_Dat 
Buch  Iltnoch  .  .  .  A,  E.  Hoffmann,  Jena,  1888-88) ; 
and  GfMrar,  In  1840,  gave  •  Latin  treoalation  con- 
structed from  the  translations  of  Luirence  and  Hoff- 
mann (PrejAtIa  vfJrrri  FiaidepigrafAi  ,  .  .  ed.  A.  F, 
Gfrorer,  SluttgartiK,  1840).  According  to  Angelo  Mai, 
there  ia  a  MS.  copy  of  the  book  of  Enoch  among  the 
Etbiopic  codicea  of  the  Vatican,  which  must  bare  been 
brought  into  Europe  earlier  than  Bruce'a  MSS.  In 
1884  Dr.  BUppell  procured  another  MS,  of  Enoch  froin 
Abyaainis.  from  which  HoffiDinn  made  the  aecond  part 
of  hii  German  renlon.  All  theaa  edltlona  were  auper- 
eeded  by  th«e  of  Dillmann,  who  edited  the  ,£(hlopic 
text  from  Are  MSS.  {Libtr  HewKh,  jiMopke.  Uptim, 
16f>]),  and  afterwards  gave  ■  German  translation  of 
the  book  with  a  good  introduction  and  commentary 
(/)(u  BHeK  HamA  ...  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leip- 
zig, 1863).  Tha  work  of  DllimanD  gave  a  tnih  Im- 
pulse to  the  fltudy  of  the  book.  Among  the  eEiays 
which  wers  called  out  by  it,  the  rooat  iRiportant  were 
those  of  Ewald  (_Utber  del  jElUopitdken  Bucket  BtHodt 
EmOeiiaig,  etc.,  Gottiagen,  1866)  and  HUgenfelO  (C 
JUduche  Apotalyptii,  Jena,  1857).  The  older  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  li  reviewed  by  Fabrlcius  (Cod. 
Pteti>l/p.V.T.i,  139  rq.). 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  waa  known  to  the 
fathers,  appears  to  be  iiTecovelably  lost-  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  after  the  8th  centuiy.  The  last  remnant  of 
it  is  preserved  by  Syneellua. 

II.  IJenlilg  oflht  extant  /Wnu.— There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Ethioplc  tTantlation  exblbila  tha  iden- 
tical book  which,  as  most  believe,  Jnde  quoted,  and 
which  is  also  mentioned  or  cited  by  many  of  the  fa- 
thers. The  Augment  preae rved  by  Si-neellns  (reprint- 
ed by  Uursnce  and  Hoffmann)  Is  obviously  the  same 
aa  chap,  vii,  etc.,  the  doviationa  being  of  little  import- 
ance  (though  one  considerable  pniaage  quoted  by 
Georg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  In  the  present  Liook,  Dillm. 
p.  65),  and  probably  accidental.  It  is  msnifeat,  also, 
to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  quotalions  made  by 
the  fitthera  with  die  Etbiopic  version,  that  both  point 
(o  the  same  original.  The  extracta  in  question  could 
not  have  been  interpolations,  as  they  are  essential  to 
the  eonnectiona  in  which  they  are  found.  The  men- 
tion of  AooJla  of  Enoch  In  the  Testament  of  Judah,  in 
the  Teatament  of  Benjamin,  in  Origcn  (e.  Celt,  and 
J/omU.  m  Nim.),  and  of  the  "  flret  book"  of  Enoch  in 
the  fragments  preserved  hy  S}-|]ceIlus,  consist  with 

different  bocks.  Tertullian  leads  ue  to  believe  that  it 
was  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Greek  text  then  ezist- 
ing  as  it  is  In  the  present  Ethioplc. 

III.  Canonicilf. — Notwithstanding  the  qnotation  in 
Jude,  and  the  wide  circulatinD  of  the  bonk  itself,  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly  sep- 
arated from  the  canonical  Scriptures,  Tertullian  alone 
maintained  its  authority,  while  he  admitted  that  It  was 
not  received  by  the  Jews;  hia  arguments,  however, 
are  eicecdinj^v  puerile  (_De  aiUs  ,/iminanDii,  i,  3), 
Urigen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Ceb.  v,  267,  ed.  Spenc). 
and  Augustine  (/>c  Civ.  xv,  23, 4),  deflnitively  mark  it 
as  apocryphal,  snd  it  ia  rechooed  among  the  apocrj-- 
phal  bonks  In  the  Apostolic  Conatitullons  (vi,  IG),  and 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Sgnopt.  8.  Seriptura,  Miccpho. 
rus  (Credner,  Zur  Gtich.  d.  Kan.  p.  146),  and  Mont- 
faucon  (ffiW.  Coittia.  p.  19:1). 

IV.  Original  Liaigaagt The  booh  of  Zohar,  in 

which  are  variona  allupiona  to  Enoch,  ecema  to  apeak 
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of  It  aa  an  important  Hebrew  prodactlon  which  bad 
been  handed  down  from  generation  tu  gencrmlkin. 
The  Cabbalists,  whose  opinloni  are  embodied  io  Zo- 
har, thought  that  Enoch  was  really  the  author,  a  sen- 
timent quite  at  variance  with  any  other  hj'potbeus 
than  that  of  a  Hebrew  original.  At  all  events,  a  He- 
brew hook  of  Eonch  was  known  and  used  by  Jewish 
writers  Ull  the  13th  centuiy  (DiUmann,  Eiml.  Ivii). 
One  of  tbeearlieat  referencea  to  the  book  oecora  In  tl>e 
Hebrew  Book  ofJubibtt  (Dillmann,  in  Ewald'a  Jakii. 
I860,  p.  90).  The  careful  reader  soon  stoa  tbat  the 
work  waa  compoaed  at  firat  in  Hebrew,  or  latber  He- 
brew-Aramaun,  This  waa  long  ago  perceived  by  Jo- 
aeph  Scaliger,  though  he  bad  belbra  him  nothing  but 
the  Greek  frsgmenta  preaerved  by  Syneellua.  Hot- 
tinger,  however,  observed,  in  oppoailion  to  Scaliger, 
that  a  Hebraizing  style  is  no  sure  proof  of  a  Hebrew 
original.  Hoffmann  adduces  the  Hebrew-AraniKaii 
etj'mology  of  names,  especially  the  names  of  angels, 
aa  an  evidence  of  the  Aramatin  original — on  argument 
whleh  Is  mote  pertinent;  and  Laurence  infer*  from 
the  book  of  Zohar  tbat  Hebrew  was  it*  primitivn  lan- 
gnage.  The  writer's  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  in  the  tongue  in  which 
they  were  composed ;  their  use  of  them  in  the  original, 
not  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septusginl;  their  I  lb 
brew  etymologies  of  names,  especially  the  appella- 
tions of  angela  and  archangels;  the  fad  that  all  word* 
and  phrases  can  easily  be  rendered  back  into  Hebrew 
and  Aramnan,  and  the  many  Hebrew  idioms  and 
term*  that  occur,  prove  that  neither  Greek  nor  Etht- 
0|dc  wsa  the  original  language,  but  the  later  Talestiit- 
ian  Hebrew.  Thus  Tamiel  (viii,  7)  is  compounded  of 
on  and  bit,  Ike  vprigkl  f/God,-  Samjaia  of  QS  and 
W7,  tkttiame  oftkettrrmg.  The  same  concluahm  bl- 
Iowa  from  the  term  Ophanin  (li,  IS),  which  is  erident- 
ty  identical  with  the  Hebrew  'I'lGX,  It  is  remarka- 
ble, also,  that  as  Ophanin  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  Cbeniblm,  so  the  Hebrew  term  1'<3tX  is  found  in 
the  same  association  (1  Kings  vii,  80 ;  Ezek.  i,  16,  16, 
IB,  20,  91;  X,  2,  G,  S,  10,  etc.;  Murray's  Enork  KetH- 
Ivtut,  p,  38  sq.).  The  names  of  tbe  run  sra  Orgaret 
and  Tonuit  (Ijtuvii,  1),  f»om  O^n  lijt  and  HB^.  In 
liivli,  I,  2,  we  read  that  "the  Hrat  wind  is  called  Ike 
cosferw,  because  it  la  (is  jErM,"  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Hebrew  D^^,  ^31^^^;  "the  second 
is  called  the  south,  because  the  Uost  Hi^h  there  de- 
scends," i.  e.  Vr/^,  from  Q^  1^^  (Dillmann,  Dot 
Bueh  ffmoth,  p.  S36,  SS6).  The  names  of  the  conduct- 
on  of  the  month  are  alao  Hebrew  (Ixxxli.  IS),  aa 
Hurray  (p.  46)  and  Hoffmann  (p.  G9D)  rrmsrk.  Sea 
Joseph  hal-Lewi,  in  the  younul  Aiiatijue,  1867,  Pl 
362  sq. 

At  what  time  the  Greek  version  waa  made  from  tiis 
original  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  could  not  have 
been  long  after  the  final  redaction  of  the  whole,  prob- 
alilv  nbout  the  time  of  Philo.  Having-  appeared  in 
Greek,  it  Foon  became  widely  circulated.  The  Ethi- 
oplc verfinn  was  made  ^m  ijie  Greek  probably  abonl 
the  same  time  aa  the  Ethioplc  tianslation  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  with  which  it  was  sfterwarda  con- 
nected, or,  in  other  words,  towards  the  middle  or  doae 
of  the  4th  centuri-.     See  ErMioric  YEitaio\B. 

y.  Co»(rtKt.— The  book  of  Enoch  is  divided  In  ths 
Etbiopic  MSS,  into  twenty  sections,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  108  chapters;  but  copies  dllTer  in  their  spe- 
dflcalion  of  chapters.  DiUmann  has  properly  deput- 
ed from  the  MSS.,  and  endeavored  to  make  dirisioni 
of  sections,  chapters,  and  verses  which  may  represent 
the  text  pretty  nearly  as  it  is  preserved  omong  tbe 
Abyssinians. 

In  its  present  shape  the  Look  con^rls  of  a  serifa  of 
revelationa  aupposed  to  have  been  given  to  Enoob  and 
Noah,  which  extend  to  the  moat  varied  aapect*  of  n*- 
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tw  ud  life,  and  an  deugnfld  to  offer  m  C 
tin  viBilicntiun  of  tha  sction  of  Providence.  See 
Enoch.  It  ii  divided  into  live  parti.  Tbtjril  part 
(cbpe.  i->xXTi,  Dillm.),  after  ■  general  introdaction 
(dunctiruing  tlie  book  to  which  It  belong!  m  b  nv. 
lUtion  of  Enocb  the  Met  respecting  the  future  Judg- 
DKUt  of  Ihe  world,  uid  its  reaulta  both  towardft  tbe 
lighuoDB  and  rebelUoag  sjnnere,  written  lo  conaole  the 
fiuuiDthe  tiinaa  Drfiaal  tribuUttoa),  contains  an  ac- 
cnntorthe  £>U  of  the  angeli  (Gen.  vi,  1%  and  of  the 
Jodgnnit  to  coma  upon  tbem  and  upon  the  giants, 
iMi  afldpring  (li-sTi);  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
dMoiption  of  the  jonmey  of  Enoch  through  the  aarth 
ud  loireT  haavan  in  company  vrith  an  angel,  who 
tlwnd  to  bim  many  of  the  great  mystarias  of  natore, 
tin  treasaro-hoDsea  of  the  stomu,  and  wind*,  and  llres 
of  buien,  the  prlion  of  the  &lleD,  and  the  land  of  tbe 
bliMd  (xTii-xixvi).  The  aecmrf  port  (xxxvii-lxxi) 
ii  ityled  "  a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  coiuiits  of  three 
"puihles,"  in  which  Enoch  relate*  the  revelations 
of  (be  Uj^ber  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  ppiritnal 
aorld  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(luviii-iLv)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  tbe  future 
Ufssio)^  and  tnanifeetatlon  of  tbe  ilgbteoui,  with  fsr- 
llMrdetails  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  second  (xlv 
-lili)  docribe*  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of 
Hiesiah,  and  the  reaulta  which  it  should  work  among 
"lbede(t"and  thegaiossyersj  the  thlid  (Iviil-Ulx) 
dnws  out  St  furlher  length  the  blessedness  of  "the 
tl«t  aik!  holy,"  end  the  confusion  and  wretchedness 
afthe^ruirulers  ofthe  world.  The  Aird  part  (Ixxii 
-Initi)  is  styled  "the  book  of  the  course  of  the  lights 
sf  betven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of  the  sun  bdiI 
BVRD,  sod  tbe  changes  of  tbe  seasons ;  and  with  this 
the  nsnstive  of  tbe  }oamey  of  Enoch  closes.  The 
foBikpaft  (Ixxxiii-xci)  is  not  distinguished  by  an; 
■fcdalnsme,  but  contains  the  record  of  a  dream  which 
was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw 
lbs  tiiiiory  of  tbe  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world 
■p  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  tbrone  of  Messish. 
Tbe /_/)A  port  (xcii-cv)  contains  the  last  addnisses  of 
bach  U>  bis  children,  in  which  tbe  teaching  of  the 
fwDHi  chapters  ii  made  tbe  gtoundorork  of  earnest 
talienatiaD.  The  tigaa  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Kaab  are  next  noticed  (cvi-cvU);  and  another  short 
"writing  of  Enoch"  (cvlii)  forms  the  dose  to  the 
■bole  boc^  (comp.  DiUmann,  KM.  1  sq, ;  LUcke,  Vtr. 
net  mm-  roftstow/.  EiitL  i,  93  sq.). 

Tl.  Ou^^The  leading  object  of  the  writer,  who 
was  manifestly  imbaed  with  deep  piety,  was  to  com- 
tat  and  strengthen  his  contempaniries.  He  lived  in 
timei  of  diitrees  and  peraecutiOD,  when  the  enemies  of 
■digisa  oppressed  the  righteous.  The  outward  cir- 
caaMsncea  of  the  godl;  were  ench  as  to  ezclla  doubts 
of  the  divine  equity  in  tbdr  minds,  or,  st  least,  to  pre- 
nalilftomhaTtng  that  boU  on  their  faith  which  was 
Btceuaiy  to  sustain  tbem  in  tbe  hour  of  trial.  In  ac- 
aaduce  with  this,  tbe  writer  exhibita  the  reward  of 
iki  righleons  and  the  ponlshment  of  the  wicked.  To 
(ire  greater  anlhority  to  his  affirmatians,  he  pata  them 
islo  tbe  months  of  Enoch  and  Noah.  Thus  they  have 
■U  Ibt  weight  belonging  to  the  character  of  an  ami- 
i«  pnpliet  and  saint.  Various  dlgrossioni  are  not 
■itboat  their  bearing  on  the  author's  main  parpose. 
lbs  narrative  of  the  fallen  angels  and  their  punish- 
■Bt,  as  also  of  the  flood,  examplifies  the  retribntiro 
)i«fc«  of  Jebovah  ;  while  the  Jewish  history,  contin- 
•Hi  down  to  a  late  period,  exhiblU  the  final  triumph 
of  Hi*  people,  notwithstanding  all  their  vidssitudes. 
DosttiastlM  author  lived  amid  a  seaaoD  of  flery  trial, 
-A,  lookiS2  abrDad  over  the  desolation,  sought  to 
cksff  the  snS^rera  by  the  consideration  that  they 
AaaU  be  recompensed  In  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
As  br  their  wicked  oppressors,  they  were  to  axperl- 

™n  terrible  judgment*.     The  writer  occaeioDaUy  de- 

OfWs  in  ottering  dire  anathemas  against  tbe  wicked. 

li  ii  pkio  that  tho  book  grew  out  of  tha  Uaiea  Ol^d 
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!  cu^umstsnees  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It  gives 
us  a  glimpse  not  only  of  tbe  religions  upinioDS,  but 
also  of  the  general  featorea  which  characterized  the 
whale  period.  The  book  belong  to  tbe  ^ncalyptlc 
literature  of  the  period  between  tbe  close  of  tbe  O.-T 
canon  and  the  advent  of  Messiah.  It  is  therefore  of 
tbe  ssme  class  of  composition  as  the  fourth  book  of 
Esdras  and  tbe  Jewish  Sibyllines.  'Tbe  principal  in- 
terest attaching  to  it  arises  from  its  contribaUng  to 

ideas  subsequently  to  the  writing*  of  inspired  proph- 
ets. In  tracing  the  gradual  unfolding  and  growth  of 
those  ideas  among  the  Jewish  people,  we  are  the  bet- 
ter prepared  for  tbe  revelation  of  tbe  N.  T. 

VII.  Doctrima In  doctrine  the  Book  of  Enoch  ex- 
hibits a  great  advance  of  thought  witbin  tbe  limits  of 
revelation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
Tbe  leaching  on  nature  is  B  curlou*  attempt  to  reduce 
tbe  scattered  images  of  the  O.  T.  to  a  physical  system. 
The  view  of  society  and  man,  of  the  temporary  tri- 
lunph  and  final  discomfiture  of  the  oppressors  of  God's 
people,  csrries  out  Into  elaborate  detail  tbe  pregnant 
images  of  Daniel.  Tha  figure  of  the  HsBsiah  la  in- 
vested with  majestic  dignity  as  "  the  Son  of  God" 
(cv,  S  only), ' '  whose  name  was  named  before  the  eun 
waa  made"  (xlviii,  Sj,  and  who  axisted  "aforetime  in 
the  presence  of  God"  (1x11,6;  comp.  Laurence,  Prel. 
Diu.  li  sq.).  At  the  same  time,  bis  human  attributes 
as  "the  son  of  man,"  "the  son  of  woman"  (IxU,  G 
jnlv).  "tba  elect  one, ■■  ' 


le  connection  of  an- 
nistries  of  tbe  hosts 
r,  6),  and  tbe 


anointed,"  are  brought  Into  consp 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  t: 
gels  and  men,  the  classes  and  ml 
of  heaven,  the  (wner  of  Satan  (x1, 
legions  of  dsrkness,  tba  doctrines  of  re: 
batlon,  and  eternal  punishment  (xxli;  comp.  IHIIm. 
p.  xlx),  are  dwelt  upon  with  growing  earnestness  aa 
the  borlion  of  speculation  was  extended  bv  intercourse 
with  Greece.  But  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphat- 
ically one  of  "faith  and  truth"  (comp.  Dillm.  p.  SS), 
and  while  the  writer  combines  and  repeat*  the  tboughta 
of  Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  ftom  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  greet 
characteristic  by  which  tha  book  is  d'lstingulshcd  from 
the  later  apocalypse  of  Esra  [see  Eantus,  !d  Book] 
is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation  by  which  it  Is 
pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form  tbe  gnat 
principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moial,  and  spiritual. 
Is  under  tbe  immediste  government  of  God.  Hence 
It  follows  that  there  is  a  terrible  retribution  reserved 
for  sinners,  snd  a  glorious  kingdom  prepared  tor  the 
righteons,  and  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine  medi- 
ator of  this  douMe  issue  (xc,xcl).  Xor  is  it  without  a 
striking  fitness  thst  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  Is  cho- 
sen as  "the  herald  arwi>dDm,rigbteDnsnces,  and  judg- 
ment lo  a  people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their 
tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming  vengeance." 

As  In  the  canonical  prophecies  of  tha  O.  T,,  ao  here, 
the  final  establishment  of  tbe  Messianic  kingdom  is 
preceded  by  wars  and  desolations.  In  tho  eighth  of 
the  ten  weeks  Into  which  the  worid's  history  is  divided, 
the  sword  executes  judgment  upon  the  wicked,  at  the 
end  of  which  God's  people  have  bnilt  a  now  temple,  in 
which  they  are  gathered  together.  The  UnCh  week 
closes  with  the  eternal  judjnnent  upon  angels  (zc,  xci). 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion, It  is  certainly  Implied  in  the  work.  But  the 
mode  of  tbe  resurrection  of  tba  wicked  and  tbe  right- 
eous is  differently  presented.  Tha  tpiHU  at  tbe  for- 
mer are  taken  out  of  Sbeol  and  thrown  Into  tbe  place 
of  torment  (xcviii.S;  ciii.S;  cvlil,  2~S)j  whereas  the 
spirits  of  the  rigbtanus  raised  again  will  be  reunited  to 
their  bodia,  and  share  the  Measednesa  of  Massiali's 
klngdomanearth(lxi,6;xd,]0;  xeli,S;c,6).    The 
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raunioa  ofthidrioiliuirithtlielTipiribaiipsan  AfliiOK 
reier*«d  (or  lh«  rightenui. 

As  vuiotu  eecta  in  Jeruuletn  were  tolerably  derel' 
oped  It  the  lims  of  some  or  the  writera.  it  ban  Leeii  ■ 
■ubject  of  inquiry  whether  tbe  peculiar  ductrines  of  >nj 
appear  in  the  work.  According  to  Jellinek(i!«ifjolrV/) 
ifT  d«aUek.-nargeiiIAid  GatUtiaJi,  vii,  H9).  the  work 
originated  in  the  apben  of  Euenltm.  We  leam  frum 
Josepluu  that  the  Euene*  preeerveil  aa  lacred  the 
ttamea  of  the  aogels ;  and  put  up  cvrtain  pravers  be- 
fare  Boniiae,  a*  if  they  made  ■application  fur  ihiit  phe- 
nomenon ( Ifiir,  li,  6).  Now  there  ia  a  very  developed 
■ngeldloetiine  in  tbe  work  bafon  ub,  and  wa  also  find 
the  following  panaage :  "When  I  went  out  from  below 
and  >aw  the  heaven,  and  the  >un  rise  In  tbe  aast,  and 
(be  moon  go  down  in  the  waat,  a  few  etan,  and  erery- 
tbing  u  he  has  known  it  fhnn  tbe  beginning,  I  pnlaed 
tbe  Lord  of  Jodgment  and  magnified  him,  because  he 
bis  made  tbs  aan  go  forth  from  the  windows  of  the 
aast,"  etc.,  Ixmtiii,  11).  Tbis  certainly  reminds  one 
of  Esseniam  ahowing  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  Tbe  108th  chapter  ia  more  plainly  Easenic. 
The  plena,  whom  God  rewards  with  blesBinga,  are  de- 
Bcribedaa  banDg  lived  a  life  of  purity,  self-denisl,  and 
■iceticiam  like  to  that  of  tbe  Eesenes.  Yet  Dilimai 
•ppean  disinclined  to  find  any  reflection  of  Essenism 
Ixsiiii,  11,  or  elsewhere  (_Dai  Bach  Hmoch,  A  Ugtmoi 
EuMUmg,  p.  liii).  We  admit  that  the  other  parts  • 
the  book  are  free  fhim  It.  It  la  obvloua  that  the  writer 
did  not  belong  to  tbe  school  of  the  Pharisees.  He  waa 
tolenthly  free  from  tlie  sects  of  his  people ;  rising  aboTs 
the  narrow  confinea  of  their  distinctive  pecullaritiea, 
which  were  not  then  fnlly  developed. 

VIIl.  Style.— \t  ia  obvlons  thai  the  author  was  a 
poet  of  no  mean  order.  Hin  inapitalion  wia  high,  bi> 
Ideas  elevated  and  pure.  Ho  had  a  creative  fancj' 
which  could  body  forth  new  forme  and  tbapes.  Speak- 
big  out  of  the  midst  of  his  own  time,  he  could  throw 
himaelf  back  into  the  put,  and  mould  it  suitably  to 
bia  purpose.  His  1..n^ua),'e,  too,  baa  the  living  fresh, 
aesa  of  a  master.  lie  was  welt  scquaintad  with  the 
booh  of  Daniel,  as  is  obvioai  from  the  spirit  of  his  pro- 
duction. Not  that  be  was  an  Imitator  of  that  book — 
tht  from  It ;  his  mind  was  too  powerful  and  independ- 
aut  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  call*  Jehovah 
fdnfof^^nrttt,  that  be  apeclfies  as  the  seven  spiritual 
lieings  that  stand  before  God  tbe  four  faighi 
Hichael,  Raphael,  Galiriel,  Phsnuel ;  and  Ibo  three 
higfaeet  hosts,  tbe  Cberuliim,  Seraphim,  and  Opbanini 
that  he  speaka  of  At  Elect  by  way  of  eminence,  tbi 
Am  of  Mam,  i.  e.  the  HessUh.  Tbe  charm  of  the 
writer's  descriptions  is  irresistible,  transporting  the 
reader  Into  the  highest  reiiiona  of  the  apiHtnal  world. 
With  ■  genuine  glow  of  feeling,  and  the  elevation  of 
poreat  hopr,  he  csrrlna  us  away,  till  we  are  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  poetic  inspiration  of  one  Hiring  at  a  pe- 
riod comparatively  so  late.  His  work  must  have  cre- 
ated a  new  branch  of  writing  at  the  time,  leaning  to 

IX.  AathorMp.—Tilt  general  unity  which  the  book 
posseuea  In  its  present  fiirm  marha  l^  In  the  main,  as 
the  work  of  one  man.  The  er veral  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by  the 
levetopment  of  a  common  purpose.  But  Internal  co- 
incidence shows  with  eqnsi  clearness  that  difl^rent 
fragments  were  ineorforated  liy  tbe  author  Into  his 
work,  and  some  additions  have  been  proliahly  made 
afterwards.  Different "  books"  are  mentioned  In  early 
tlnie-.  and  variatlona  in  atyle  and  languafte  are  dis- 
eemil>lo  in  the  present  book.  To  diatinguiah  the  orig- 
inal elements  and  later  Interpolations  is  the  great  pral>- 
lem  which  still  remains  to  be  solved,  fbr  the  diSerent 
theories  which  have  been  propoaed  are  barely  plauri- 
tde.  In  each  case  the  critic  seems  to  start  with  pre- 
eenc^ved  notions  aa  to  what  was  to  Tie  expected  st  a 
partlcnlar  time,  and  form*  his  conclusions  to  suit  his 
prajodicaa.    HoAnaDn  and  Wriece  i^aee  the  compori- 
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tion  ofthewliole  work  after  tbe  ChriaUan  aBTaL,becsaM 
the  one  thinka  that  Jude  could  not  have  qnoted  an 
apocryphal  book  (HofTmann,  Hckrijatmie,  t,  410  aq.X 
and  the  other  seeks  lo  detach  Cbriatianity  aitDgetfaei 
from  a  Jewish  fbnndalion  (Wels«e,  EvarngtEetfrage,  p. 
iU  sq.).  Stoart  {Am.  BibL  R^ae.  l&jO)  eo  hir  antic- 
ipaled  the  argument  of  Welsse  as  to  regard  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  book  as  a  dear  sign  of  its  post-Christian 
origin.  Ewald,  according  to  bis  usual  custom,  picks 
ont  the  different  elements  with  a  daring  confidence, 
and  leaves  a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  ac- 
cept It  in  Its  deuils,  while  It  is  characterized  in  its 
great  feature*  by  masterly  Judgment  and  sagacity. 
He  places  the  eompoeltion  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
book  at  variona  intervals  between  B.C.  IM  and  B.C. 
clr.  120,  and  aupposea  that  the  whole  aisnmed  its  pres- 
ent form  in  the  first  balf  of  the  century  befora  Chriat. 
LDcke  (!d  ed.)  distinguishes  two  great  parte,  ma  older 
part  including  chspe.  i-inivi,  and  Uxii-cv,  which  he 
dates  from  the  beginnln,!  of  the  Haccab»an  atmggle, 
and  a  later,  chaps,  xxxvii-lxxi,  which  he  asBigna  to 
the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  141, 
etc.).  He  Bupposes, however,  thatlaterinterpolatiotta 
were  made  without  attempting  to  ascertain  their  date. 
Dillmann  at  first  (vt  tap.)  upheld  more  deddedly  tbe 
unity  of  the  book,  and  oaslgned  the  chief  port  of  it  to 
sn  AnmBan  writer  of  the  time  of  John  llyrcanns 
(B.C.  dr.  110).  To  this,  according  to  him,  "bistort- 
cal"  and  "Noacbian  additions"  were  made,  probably 
In  the  Greek  tranaUtbn  (£iitl.  lii).  Latteriy,  how- 
ever (in  Heriog's  EnegUop.  i%  B09),  he  has  greatly 
modified  thiso^jnion.  KeBtlin(in  Zeller's  Jdb^.lMS, 
p.  240  sq.,  370  sq.)  assigns  chaps,  l-xvi,  xxi-xxxvi, 
Ixxij-cv  to  about  B.C.  110;  chaps.  ixxvii-Izxl  to 
B.C.  cir.  lOO-Uj  and  the  "Noacbian  additions"  and 
chap,  cvili  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  Hilgen- 
fetd  himself  places  the  original  book  (chape,  i-xvl, 
xx-zxxvl,  Ixxii-xc,  xci,  1-19;  xcii),  cv)  sbont  the  bs. 
gbinlng  of  tbe  first  century  before  Christ  (at  np.  p. 
146ii.).  This  book  he  aappoaea  to  have  passed  tfarongh 
the  hands  of  a  Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the 
timea  "  of  Satuminus  and  Marcion"  (p.  ISl),  who  add- 
ed tbe  chief  remaining  portions,  including  tbe  great 
Hefsianic  section,  chaps.  xxxvU,  IxxL  In  the  face 
of  these  conflicting  theories  it  is  evidentiy  impossible 
to  dogmatize,  and  the  evidence  Is  ln*u(Bcient  for  con- 
clusive reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic histories  (chaps.  Ivi,  Ivii,  Ixxxv-xc),  on  wbi:h 
the  chief  streaa  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  book, 
involvee  necessarily  mlnnte  criticism  of  dctilla,  whiiifa 
belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  In- 
troduction ;  bat,  notwitta standing  the  ailments  of 
HiliienlVId  and  Jost  iCtti.  Jad.  ii,  SIS  w.).  the  whole 
book  eppeare  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin.  Some 
inconsideralilfl  interpolations  may  have  been  made  in 
successive  translations,  and  large  (tagment^  of  a  much 
earlier  date  were  nndoulitedly  Incorporated  into  the 
work,  bat,  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  regarded  *e  deicriUng 
;  an  important  phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.  That  the  entire  production  ap- 
peared before  the  Christian  ana  li  clearly  dedudtje 
(htm  tbe  fact  that  the  Roman  empire  never  appears  as 
a  power  dangerous  to  Israel.  Tdkmar,  however,  con- 
tends (in  the  ZriltJtT.  der  morg.  GrKUtck.  1860,  p.  S7 
sq.)  Uiat  it  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  Akiba  to  en- 
courage the  Jewish  revolt  under  Bar-Cocheba;  a  view 
which  Is  ably  controverted  by  Hilgenfeld  (/A.  p.  Ill 
sq.). 

StuBrt  has  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  Christolo- 
gr  of  the  bock  as  Indicative  of  an  acquaintance  on  the 
authors'  partwith  the  N.T,, especially  the  Apoalypae. 
ButtbeChristological  portions  do  not  posi^esB  suflScient 
distinctness  to  Imply  a  knowledge  of  the  N.  T.  Tbe 
name  Jehus  never  occura.  Neither  ate  the  appella- 
tions Lord.  Lord  Jtne,  Jitvi  OkTOt,  or  even  Ckriit  en- 
ployed.  Thewrrds/isfJI,  Mr'evfri.  Cnfiwf  JiisimoMt- 
rd,  dtng,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  clidmed  as  Christian  tans, 
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bcattn  tboj-  DfCDr  in  the  Ethlopic  0,  T.  u  tha  nprs- 
—BUtirtm  of  Uebiair^tireek  one*.  All  tbut  on  ba 
tnJj  dadaeed  rrom  the  Cbriatolo^  la  UiU  it  i*  higbi)' 
danlopad,  mod  m^-  divated  in  tone,  yet  fklilj  dedv- 
alil*  fnMn  U»  O.  T.  in  all  it»  osentUl  and  inditldiul 
fcalDru.  Hot  it  there  uiTthitig  In  tha  eschatolo)^ 
or  mgdology  tA  neceautate  a  Chrutian  origin.  Vie 
■Uow  that  tbs  Mesatah  is  spoken  of  In  very  eu]l«d 
Xamr.  Uia  dignitv,  chancter,  and  acta  Burpua  the 
dcKTiptlDna  preaented  in  other  Jewish  books.  But 
tbef  an  alike  in  the  main,  colored  liy  the  highly  po- 
Miul  imiKination  of  the  writer*,  In  confurmlty  with 
tbt  lubUmity  sod  animation  of  their  cnudonH.  We 
nut  therefore  reject  Stuart's  opinion  of  a  Jewish- 
Chriitiaii  otigin.  All  the  argamenta  adduced  on  ita 
behalf  are  easily  disajpated,  since  Dillman'a  edJlioD 
ud  Ciratd'*  cdticiama  have  led  to  »  better  acquaint- 
aace  with  the  text  of  the  irork  itself.  Kor  Is  Bil- 
■rahld'a  attempt  to  show  that  tha  aow^tted  Srit  Enoch 
bmk  (xxxvii-lxxi)  proceeded  from  ChHatian  Gnoetica 
■on  BBcceaafnl,  as  Dillmann  has  nmarked  {Ptaui^ 
jnyitf  ^  .«.  7*.  in  Barzog's  E»c)ibpadie.  xil,  S09, 
nO).  Equally  futile  it  Hoffmann's  endeaviH-  to  show 
that  the  work  diil  not  appear  till  after  the  deatmctioD 
atJenuatrm  In  the  Hnt  centUT}',  when  both  Jnde'a 
epistle  and  the  Apocalypse  had  been  written  (Zeiltchr, 
i.  marfimL  CtjrUiciafl,  vi,  87  sq.).  Not  very  diaatm- 
Uai  is  B«tlchn'a  view,  tbat  the  book,  like  tha  SyblU 
Um  crsclea,  waa  made  up  in  tbs  Brst  and  second  cen- 
ttilaa  sfter  Christ  of  pieces  belonging  to  different 
tlBf*  {De  lu/trit.  i,  S  506).  Nothing  is  mnte  cerUiu 
than  tbat  tha  work  belongs  to  an  ante-Christian  world ; 
and  therefore  the  only  pubtam  Is  how  to  distribole 
tbt  diSvrent  books  iBCorponiled,  and  when  to  dale 
than  aepaiately  and  collectively.  After  Laurence, 
Hslfaiann  and  GfrSrer  bad  erred  In  placing  tha  whole 
■■der  Herod  the  (ireat;  Krieger  and  LUcke  ssiigned 
diSennt  portloni  to  diflcrent  times,  pntting  chaps.  1- 
axiii  and  lixii-criil  to  the  early  years  of  the  Macca- 
baao  tlng^ile,  and  xxarii-lxxi  to  B.C.  38-E4.  How 
hr  this  apportioninent  is  comet  will  be  seen  from  the 
pncnllng  statements  (see  Krieger's  Beilr^  *.  Kritik 
aW  Eitgat,  1S4S,  and  LUcke'e  Vtriutk  mtr  roUKHn- 
rfyes  Emkilta^  in  die  OJToibanmg  da  JiAaiHu;  %  II). 
X.  rtefAKswilerftlmmmBfa,— The  place  where 
tha  author  lired  and  wrote  ia  Paleitioe.  This  alone 
■Hna  to  suit  the  circomstanees  implied  in  the  work, 
wUch  is  largely  pervaded  by  the  ipirit  of  persona 
■hose  power,  religion,  and  independence  had  been 
Tsrhecae  by  foreign  Interference.     Laurence,  bow. 

Lsareace),  where  the  length  of  the  days  at  various 
piriadi  ot  the  year  is  giveu,  that  the  locality  must 
hare  been  between  the  4Sth  and  49th  degrees  of  north 
htitiide,  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Canpian  and 
EoiiM  teas.  Hence  he  conjecturea  that  the  writer 
nt  one  of  ttie  Jews  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
Shalraanaaer  and  did  not  return.  Krieger  supposes 
Ifinirigt,  p.  S3)  tbat  Enoch,  the  imaginary  writer, 
draw  from  the  astronomical  traditions  or  writings  of 
ntthrm  Asia,  regardleaa  of  the  difference  of  Pales. 
tbe'i  geographical  poeition,  Murray  has  shown  (p. 
It  ^)  that  one  passage  lavore  the  idea  that  the  author 
Hred  in  Aliraainia ;  whence  be  infers  that  the  produC' 
tttn  proceeded  fnmi  various  persons  belonging  to 
nanirits  removed  from  one  another.  But  De  Sacy 
has  remarked  that  aa  the  authors'  aatfonomicnl  system 
ll  ^rtly  imaginary,  their  geography  may  also  lie  vis- 
waarr.'  Neither  £«ypt,  nor  Chaldasa,  nor  Paleatlne, 
ialtiUiiaatronomyDrthebook,  The  scientific  knowl- 
•djge  of  the  Israelites  was  imperfect.  It  ia  therefore 
MIe  t«  IkA  fbr  accuracy  in  geography  or  aatronomy. 
Tbs  niter  or  writers  systematiied  anch  knowledge  as 
they  had  of  natural  phi  .... 
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not  nscesaarily  commend  a  Ckaldtean  origin  at  least 
of  the  aatronomical  part,  since  the  images  of  fire,  ra- 
diance, light,  and  other  Orients,  symbols  may  lie  rat- 
Is&ctorily  accounted  ftir  by  Uie  Jews'  iatercourae  with 
other  nationa,  and  their  teaidence  there  (br  a  time. 
The  Oriental  philosophy  of  Middle  Asia  was  evidently 
not  unknown  to  the  authors.  Zoroastrian  doctrines 
are  embodied  in  the  work  beeaoae  Persian  influences 
bad  been  felt  by  the  Itraelites  since  the  Babylonian 
captivity. 

XI.  Did  Jtdt  reaUg  fuale  Oe  Booi  of  EnoA  ?—A 
simple  comparison  of  the  language  of  the  apostle  and 
that  fbund  in  tha  corresponding  pssssge  of  the  extant 
book  seems  to  settle  this  question  conclnaively  in  the 
afllmutiTe,  especially  as  the  Scripture  citadon  is  pre- 
faced with  the  direct  acknowledgment  of  quotation : 
"And  Enoch  alao,lbe  aeventh  from  Adam,  prophesied 
of  theae,  aaylng,"  etc.  The  following  are  the  words 
respectively : 

EriBTLior  jDna,ver.U,1S;  I    Boox  or  Ehocb, chap,  ll; 
Au4JiBriiKti'tr,ton.  tmrniw's  rtrWon. 

"Behold,  lbs  Lord  eomeih     "Behold. he  cooMa  iiltta  lao 


tlDti,    V 


eacrute  Jad 


e  jMrf 


upon  atl,  and  t< _.  .  .^    ..._  , . 

that  are  uiiaDdly  amooB  IheRi|Kpn>re  all  Ibe  carnal  (or  era- 
of  all    tbeir    ungodlj    deeda.rrlblog  which  tliH  linfu]  and 
which  tlier  hare  ungadly  coin- ungodly  liave  done,  and  com- 
nlnad,  and  of  all  their  hard  m Hied  igalDBl  Mm." 
ipeecbea  which    ungsdlr   iln.l 

Some,  however,  are  moat  unwilling  to  believe  that 
an  inspind  writer  could  cite  an  apocryphal  production. 
l^uch  an  opinion  deatroys,  in  their  view,  the  character 
of  his  writing,  and  reducra  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordi- 
nary composition.  Bat  thb  is  preposteioos.  The 
apostle  Paul  quotes  several  of  the  heathen  poets,  ye* 
who  ever  auppoeed  that  by  such  references  he  sane. 
tioDS  the  productions  frtink  which  his  citations  are 
made,  or  renders  them  of  greater  value?  Alt  that 
can  be  reasonably  inferred  fh>m  auch  a  fact  is,  that  if 
the  inspired  writer  citea  a  particular  aentlment  with 
approbation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  Jnat  attd  right,  ii^ 
respective  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  in  which  it  is 
found.  Tile  apostle's  sanction  extends  no  brtlier 
than  the  passage  to  which  he  alludes.  Other  portions 
of  the  original  document  rosy  exhibit  the  moat  absurd 
and  Buperstitions  notions.  It  has  always  been  the 
current  opinion  that  Jnde  quoted  the  l™k  of  Enoch. 
and  there  is  nothing  to  dirprora  it.  It  is  tme  that 
there  is  some  vailatinn  between  tlie  quotation  and  ita 
original,  but  this  is  ususl  even  with  the  N.  T.  writers 
in  citing  the  Old. 

Others,  as  Cave,  Simon,  Witsiue,  etc.,  suppose  tbat 
Jude  quoted  a  (radsfionaf  prophecy  or  saying  of  Enoch, 
and  we  see  no  Improbability  in  the  assumption.  Oth- 
ers, again,  believe  that  the  words  apparently  cited  by 
Jude  were  suggested  to  him  liy  the  Holy  Spirit.  But 
surely  this  hj-pothesia  ia  nnnecessary.  Until  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  book  of  Enoch  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Jude,  or  that  his  quoting  it  is  nnwortby  of 
him,  or  that  snch  knowledge  was  not  handed  down 
traditionally  so  aa  to  be  within  his  reach,  we  abide  by 
Ibe  opinion  tltat  Jude  really  quoted  the  book.  While 
there  are  probable  grounds  for  lielieving  that  he  might 
have  become  acquainted  with  the 
peudently  of  inspi..Jion,  we  ought  i 
to  the  hypothesis  of  immtdiatt  r  __ 
whole,  it  la  moat  likely  that  the  book  of  Enoch  exialed 
before  the  time  of  Jude,  and  thiit  the  latter  really 
quoted  it  in  accordance  with  the  current  tndilion. 
Whether  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  was  trvly  aa- 
cribed  to  him  Is  a  question  of  no  importance  in  tbiecon- 

XII.  /4rrnmrr.— Bangc,  De  libro  Hauxlu  (in  hia 
Calam  OriailU,lltln.  lG5',4to.  p.  16-19j  and  Bxtni- 
latimtt,  Cracow,  IfiSl,  4to)  i  Bruce,  Tmrli,  il,  Svo; 
Butt,  G-min^n  of  EmtrA  (Lond.  1827,  8vo);  DUU 
mann,  Liber  tlrtioti  SHiopiei  (Lpi,  18U,  8to);  IiL, 
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Dot  Back  BauxK  fikrKlif  md  erklart  (Uipi.  leSS, 
Svo) :  Id., Pimdrpipn^ii  detA.T.  (in  Hetzog'a  En- 
efilapadk,  nii,  808  gq.);  Dorwjhe,  i*t  /iraphnia  Ut- 
■ucjIi  (in  his  Awtarium  PaUadteadit,  diss,  i,  p.  666 
■q.) ;  Unuius,  Dt  prophtia  Jfenoch  (Franec.  1616, 4to  t 
kIsD  in  the  CWftn  Saeri,  i,  S78);  Ew>ld,  jlM.  fit.  il. 
jElfaopMat  Budut  Hetmch  (G6tUng.  1B&4,  iW);  Fa- 
briciiu,  Cod.  PiBidijiigit^)lau  V.  T.  1, 16(l-!!4 ;  Flmba. 
bsr,  i>B  Hautcho  quaiHaia  (Wiltemberg,  1716,  *lo)  ; 
Grr«rer,  in  the  T^.  ZattAr.f.  Thtatogie,  1887,  Iv,  120 
■q. ;  Id.  Doi  Jakrhimdert  d«  Heili,  1,  93  iq.  i  Hilgen- 
feld.  Die  Jidiida  ApokalgpHk  (Jen.  1867,  Bvd)  ;  Hoff- 
muin,  Dot  Bath  llauxk  (Jen.  ISBS,  IfiSS,  8vo) ;  Hot' 
tin^r,  De  propMalia  Heuoda  (in  hU  Hmead.  Dia. 
lleidelb.  16 . . .,  ito)  %  Kfistlin,  in  Banr  and  Zellcr'i 
Jakrbuck,  1866,  ii,  lii  i  L«urencB,  Tke  Book  «f  £■«* 
(Sd  edit.  Oxford,  1HS8,  8vo)i  LUcke,  i.'uiMunp  ra  du 
OSf^ibanmg  ^uintmti  (Born,  1B«,  Svo,  §  1],  2d  ed.); 
VoD  Msjer,  in  the  Tktoi.  Stud.  a.  Krit.  1841,  iii,  63 
•q. ;  Hnmy,  Eiuxh  Batitutiii  (London,  1S3G,  Bvo); 
Pfeiffor,  Dt  Utwxku  (Wittemb.  1670,  8vo ;  »1»  In  hii 
Ofem  PkUol.  Tr.  ad  Uh.  17M,  Svo,  p.  619) ;  De  Sacy, 
in  tha  Magaim  Entydapfdigue  (VI,  i,  382 ;  tranel.  Into 
Germ,  by  Rink,  KOnigiU  1801,  8vo) ;  and  In  the  Jmir- 
mai  da  Savaiu,  Oct  1633;  Staait,  in  tbe  iliii.  Bibl. 
S/potitory,  Jan.  and  July,  1840 ;  Volkmai,  in  Zatitkr. 
d,  datUcken  morgnl.  GafUicka/t,  ISGO,  i ;  and  in  the 
Zeilithr.  f.  viutTuck.  Tkeoioffif,  186S,  ii ;  Wietelcr, 
Apotalypl.  Litttratar  dn  A.  u.  N.  T.  1,  162  tt\. ;  Id., 
iXe70  WockendriDaB.itliGrM.lSSS);  Philippi, B. ». 
Iletiock,  nan  ZeitaLtr  u.  FerJtdfcittMe  am  Judaibrie/t 
(Sluttg.  1868). 

ENOCH,  CITY  OF,    See  Enocu,  1, 

Eaoa.    ^ee  Xson. 

E'tlOB  (Heb.  Eaotk',  d^3!t,  poet,  a  noa;  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  'Eviltt ;  Josephiu  'Evwoor,  Anl.  i,  8,  2),  the  «on 
of  Seth,  and  giindfon  ol  Adam  (Gen.  v,  6-11 ;  Luke 
Hi,  S8).     He  lived  905  yfrirs  (B.C.  8937-603!),  and  ji 
nmarkable  on  account  of  a  cinKnlar  exprrMion  D>ed 
respecting  bim  In  Genesis  iv,  26, ''Then  btgia  m 
to  call  on  tbo  name  of  the  Lord."     This  is  not  to 
taken   absolutely,  aa  It  would  be  absurd  to  auppi 
that  none  called  on  tbe  name  of  the  Lord  before  tl 
time,  and  accordingly  there  are  two  Interpretatit 
given  of  the  paaaa^e  :  one  I*  the  marginal  reading  of 
Ihe  A.T.,  "Thfn  began  men  to  call  themselves  ij 
Ike  name  of  the  Lord,"  In  order,  it  would  uxm,  (o  dls- 
tlngulfh  themaclvea  from  IhoM  who  were  already  idol- 
atont,  and  were  termed  children  of  men ;  the  other, 
"Then  men  profaarly  called  on  the   name  of  the 
Lord,"  intimaOng  that  at  that  period  idolatry  began 
to  he  practised  amonti  men.     The  latter  la  the  ' 
pretation  adopted  by  the  Jewish  espositora  gene 
but  the  former  haa  more  currency  among  Christian 
commentators.      It  may  be  observed  that  they  both 
unite  in  the  common  idea  of  the  widening  differ 
between  the  jmoos  and  the  wicked.    In  either  ca* 
passage  may  be  regarded  aa  implying  that  divine 
rhip,  which  till  that  time  had  been  conHned  to  pri 
famjies,  now  became  public — that  if,  religious  ler 
were  held  on  li.'<ed  days  and  in  public  asiembiies.     In 
1  Chron.  1, 1,  the  name  Is  Anglicized  Enosh. 

B'nOBb,  a  more  coirect  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1 
Chron.  i,  I)  Ihe  name  Enos  (q.  v.). 

En-llln'iilOO  (Heb.  ijB  A'nnmm'j'jUJ'n  *|"5,/o«i»i. 
lain  of  Rivinum!  Sept.  iv  'Pf/i/iw  v.  r.  .V  'Piiia-Lv, 
Vat.  MS.  omit«,Vnlg.  et  in  BuHmon),  a  pl»ce  occu- 
pied by  the  deaceudants  of  Judah  after  the  exile  (Neh. 
Hi.  20).  tl  appears  from  the  associated  places  to  be 
the  same  with  the  'MVn  atid  Simmon"  of  Josh,  xv,  32 
(comp.  Josh,  xlx,  7;  1  Cbron.  iv,  £2),  where  perhaps. 
In  like  manner,  but  one  place  is  referred  to,  a  ipring 
■  adjoining  the  town  of  Annnon.  See  AiN.  Vet  the 
Jon  ("  five  cities")  of  1  Chron. 


■sdisti 


fact,  tfaera  appeara  to  have  been  a  Levilical  city  <n- 
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BtmmoQ  near  to,  but  ariginally  distinct  trmn  tbe  ran- 
Leritical  Rimmon,  and  Indicated  bj  a  remarkable  rea- 

TOir  still  extant  In  tha  vicioltj.    See  Bimmob. 

En-ro'gel  (Heb.  £yii  Bi^r,  Vl^  ']tS,/»*(o^tb* 
trtader,  q.  i.Jaiit-/<mrUaiii:  conatrued  by  Ftlrst,  after 
tha  Targums,  with  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  veraions, 
"  Falteit'  Spring,"  because  fullers  ttode  the  clothes  in 
the  water ;  hot  Gesenius  renders  "/oimfini  n/tlie  «)y,-" 
Sept.  nrjrii  'P«7i(X,  Vulg._/;.nj  RogtlJ,^  spring  which 
formed  one  of  tbe  laodmaiks  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
Judah  (Josh,  xv,  7)  and  Benjimin  (iviii,  16). 
I  the  point  next  to  Jeruaalem,  and  at  a  lower 
level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  words  "ascend- 
lA"  and  "deecended"  in  these  two  passages.  Hera, 
ipparently  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jona- 
tban  andAbimaai  remained,  after  the  flight  of  David, 
awaiUng  inUUigence  from  within  the  walU  (2  Sam. 
tvii,  17),  and  here,  >'  by  Ihe  stone  Zohcleth,  which  is 

dose  to'  (^Xet)  En-rogtl,"  Adonijah  held  the  feast, 
which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  bis  attempt  on  tbe 
crown  (1  Kings  i,6).  By  Josepbna,  on  the  last  incident 
MiK.vil,  14,4),  its  situation  is  given  aa  "  withoot  tlw 
:ity,  in  the  royal  garden,"  and  it  is  witbont  donbt  ra- 
'arei  to  by  bim  in  tbe  same  connection,  in  bis  de«crip- 
lion  of  the  earthquake  which  accompanied  the  sBciih^e 
of  Uziiah  (^  af.!!,  10, 4),  and  which,  >' at  the  place  call- 
ed Erotre"  ('lipuYq  v.  r.  'Efipiiijii),  shook  down  ■  pait 
of  tbe  EUatern  hill;  "fo  as  to  obstrnct  the  roatU,  and 
the  royel  gardens."  In  more  modem  times,  a  traiti- 
tion,  apparently  first  recorded  by  Qnammius,  would 
tneke  &i-rogeI  identical  with  what  is  now  called  by 
the  Fnoks  the  mrll  of  NdumUA.  and  by  the  nativea 
Hat  of  Job  {BiT-Ey^y  Robinson  describee  it  u  "a 
deep  well  situated  just  below  Ihe  junction  of  the  valley 
ofHionom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  Tbe  small  ob- 
long plain  there  formed  is  covered  with  an  oliv s-gnm, 
and  with  tbe  traces  of  former  gardens  extending  down 
the  valley  from  the  present  gardens  of  Siloam.  In- 
deed, this  whole  spot  is  tbe  prettiest  and  most  fertile 
around  Jemsalem.  The  well  is  veiy  deep,  of  an  irreg- 
ular quadrilateral  form,  walled  up  with  large  aqoarcd 
stones,  terminating  above  in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  small  mde 
building  over  It,  furoisbed  with  one  or  two  largo 
troughs  or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept  partially 
Dlled  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  Tbe  well 
measurea  125  feet  in  depth,  60  feet  of  which  waa  now 
full  of  water.  The  water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  drawn  up  by  the  hand.  In 
tha  rainy  season  the  well  becomes  qiute  full,  and  some- 
times overflows  at  the  mouth.  Usoally,  bowever,  the 
water  runs  off  under  tbe  surface  of  tbe  ground,  and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  tha  well,  whence 
it  is  said  to  flow  for  sixty  or  seventy  days  in  wiater, 
and  the  stream  is  sometimes  large"  (Rtttarckei,  i,  490), 
In  favor  of  this  identiiication  is  the  (act  that  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  Josh,  xv,  7  the  name  of  Ain-Eyuh. 
or  "spring  of  Job,"  is  given  for  En.rogel,  and  also 
that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itineraiy  (Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hot- 
tinger's  Cippi  Sibnaei,  p.  48)  the  name  is  given  as 
"well  oIJw^,"  as  if  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab'a 
connection  with  AdonijBh~a  name  whicb  it  still  n- 
t&ins  in  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  Christians  (Wil. 
llama,  ffoly  Otf.  ii,  490).  Against  this  general  belief 
the  tbUowing  strong  but  not  conclusive  arguments  an 
urged  by  Bonar  in  favor  of  identifying  En.rogel  with 
the  present  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  Uvitird- 
Z)ont)'— "spring  of  the  mother  of  steps" — the  peren- 
nial eourre  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  la  supplied 
(/.aBdn/ftwit.e,App,  v):  1.  The  £!r.^rii6  is  a  well 
and  not  a  spring  (En),  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the 
"  Fountain  of  Ihe  VifKin"  la  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.  This  objection,  bowever,  aa  tbe  above 
description  ehowfi,  but  partially  applies.  2.  The  aitn- 
stion  of  tha  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  agrees  somewhat 
better  witji  the  course  of  the  tounduy  of  Benjunin 
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tbm  tlut  ot  the  Bir  Efai,  wbieh  It  ntfacr  too  Ihr 
■oqtb.  Tbit  objection,  howaTer,  doc*  not  apply  to  the 
wijimd  boundary  of  Bcn^amiD,  which  Deceaurily  fol- 
kwodtheTillFyorSilaaTn,  S»  Tribs.  6.  Mr  f-gtib 
doM  not  ■ItDccthoT  KDit  tha  itquirement<  of  9  Siin. 
nU,  IT.  tt  ia  tu>  Ut  off  both  tram  tha  city,  uid  tmwi 
<b  diiMt  n»il  oTcr  Olivf  I  to  the  Jonlin.and  is  in  ruU 
Tint  <tf  the  dly  (Van  da  Velde,  i,  476),  which  tha  other 
(pnt  i*  Dot.  But  ne  may  nodily  auppoae  that  a  mora 
ntiied  imta  and  ■  teciuded  Fpot  wooid  hive  b«en 
fboaen  Tor  concealment.  4.  The  martynloni  of  St. 
JuM*  (q.  V.)  wa»  alTected  by  caaUng  him  down  fW)m 
Ibe  temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kednm,  where  he 
wu  «naUj  killed  by  a  fiiUer  with  hia  waahing-etick 
(ElwaMB^  Bitt.  Eetl.  ii,  38).  The  lutaral  Inrerrnce 
k  that  die  martyred  apostle  fell  neat  where  the  fullers 
WCTB  at  work.  Now  Jlfr  Egub  is  too  far  off  from  the 
die  ef  the  temple  to  allow  of  thia,  but  it  might  very 
nil  haTe  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
(Sec  Stanley'a  SertniMt  on  Uu  Apol.  Agt,  p.  SS3-4). 
But  ihb  b  too  nmoto  and  Indirect  an  agreemeni,  and 
one  based  upon  a  Ta;jue  tradition,  b.  D,iraj  and  Rogft 
Mn  both  from  tha  same  root,  and  therarore  the  mod- 
em nime  may  be  derlTed  fiom  the  ancient  one,  even 
tbongh  at  present  it  ia  taken  to  allude  to  the  ^*  steps" 
by  which  tha  reKrroir  of  tha  fountain  la  reached.    6. 


their  clotbea.  7.  Thclavel  of  Ihs  king'a  gar 
hin  tHn  above  the  Bir  .f>iiA,  even  when  the  water  I 
h  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  it  la  generally  seventy 
«  dghty  leet  beknr;  while  they  must  have  been 
Iwu  than  Ibe  Founuin  of  the  Virgin,  which  thus 
nigbt  be  used  without  difficulty  to  irrigate  Ihem. 
The  Isat  coaddeimtion*,  howerer,  have  litile  weight 
(k  TboBan,  Land  and  Booh,  ii,  528).     See  jEBDa*- 


Enaia  "eitbernuna'eorfluriViDiiu.  Eiuratiatii 
is  Ibit  which  haa  no  eiistenc«  but  in  the  idea  which 
lh«  mind  form*  of  it,  aa  a  golden  mountain.  JEWa  rtaU, 
Id  philoaophicai  linguae,  ia  taken  luU  rl  tlHcle,  and  is 
^ingniahed  as  ou  ^n/i'dfr,  or  tbat  which  msy  eiiat, 
aad  su  xiOiibU,  or  that  which  doei  exist.  It  la  aome- 
tiitH  taken  as  the  concrete  of  rtttntia,  and  aignifies 
■hat  haa  essencv  and  may  exist — as  a  roae  in  winter ; 
•oiHlinnaaa  the  paiticiple  of  eiir,  and  It  then  aigniflas 
wliat  actoally  eiifU.  Em  without  Intellect  la  rai  a 
iWag."— Fleming,  Vocaladan  of  PUloieplif,  a.  v, 

Bnumpla.     See  Exasiple. 

Ba-«lia'm«ah  (Heb.  Egn-Sht'uHik  (dT3t)-^-<9, 
f»uibm  o/tht  AM,'  Sept.  li  inj/.j  <)Xlai:  and  ttij/^ 
lifii ;  Vulgate.  Eiutma,  id  rM,  Foru  aalii),  a  apring 
liicb  termed  one  of  the  Undmurks  on  the  north 
Wasdsn-  of  Judah  (Joah.  xv,  7)  and  the  south  bound- 
uy  «r  Benjamin  (x>  lit,  17).  From  these  notices  it  ap- 
^ntobave  been  between  Ilia  "ascent  of  Adnmmim" 
~the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jiirdin  valley  MUth  of 
tU  wsdy  Kelt— and  tlie  apring  of  En-rogel.ln  the  val- 
hj  ef  Kadnm.  It  waa  tbcrrfore  east  of  Jerusalem 
•ad  of  tha  MooDt  of  Olivu.  The  only  apiing  at  prea- 
(■1  aaswtriog  to  this  position  ia  the  A  m-Haud  or  ^  m. 
CU-tha  "  Well  of  the  Apoatles"— about  a  mile  below 
Btthany,  the  traveller's  Brat  halting-place  on  tho  road 
to  Jetlrho  (TolJer,  Tapng.  vm  Jem.  ii,  400).  Tho  as- 
IKtofthu  apring  is  such  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
«  il  tb*  whole  day.  This  is  not  inappropriate  in  a 
Untabi  dedicated  to  that  luminary.  Dr.  Rubin- 
■H  (hinka  that  En^hemeah  must  have  been  either 
tin  spriug  at  tha  fooQiain  near  St.  Saba  iRttturchei, 

i,m). 

Boaignia  the  rendering  in  the  Anth.  Vera,  for  two 
Bdww  words:  niSl,  of*  (the  Sag  of  a  aingle  tribe, 
ta.^I},B  tign  or  Udm,  aa  aliewliar«  niidaradi 


03,  wa  (a  lofty  ngrud,  e.  g,  ■  "pole,"  Hum.  zxl,  B, 
9)",  a  ship's  Hcnilard  or  jftrj  ("aall,"  laa.  xxiiii,  23; 
Eick.  xxvii,  7),  a  Uacon  or  i^/nal  on  a  hill,  chieSy  on 
the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  In  order  to  point  out  to  the 
people  a  place  of  rendeivous.  There  is  a  lliird  and 
more  emphatic  word  relating  to  the  eoUJect,  namely, 
bj^,  dt'gil  (from  ^3^,  to  cotw),  which,  however,  la  in- 
variably rendered  "atandard"  (except  Cant.  Ii,  ■■ban- 
ner"). The  distinction  between  theae  threo  Hebreir 
terms  ia  aulSciently  marked  liy  their  refpective  useai 
Nks  ia  0  usHoli  Deoei.,  a  military  tiatidard  for  ■ 
Urge  division  of  an  army;  and  0th,  the  same  Ibr  a 
moa  one.  Neither  of  tham,  hewaver,  expresaes  the 
idea  which  "atandard"  conveys  to  our  minda,  vii.  a 
Jlagi  theatandarda  in  use  among  the  Hcbrewa  proba- 
bly resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Aasyriana — 
B  figure  or  device  of  aome  kind  elevated  on  a  pols, 
3ae  Banner. 

1.  The  notices  of  the  M(  or  ■■enaign"  are  moat  fre- 
quent; it  conaialed  of  some  well-understood  signal 
which  waa  exhibited  on  the  lop  of  a  pole  tki>m  a  bare 
moDutain  top  (Ita.  xiii,  2j  xviii,  8)— the  very  emiitcm 
of  conapicuoaa  isolation  (Isa.  XXX,  17).  Around  It 
the  inh»l)itanta  muitered,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  an  enemy  (Isii.  v,  !S;  xviil,  8j  xxxl,  9), 
which  was  sometimes  notided  by  the  hiaat  of  a  trum- 
pet (Jer,  Iv,  81  i  li,  a?)  (  or  aa  a  token  of  rescue  (Paa. 
It,  4;  Isa.  xl.  10;  Jer.  iv,  6);  or  for  a  public  procW 
aimply  as  a  gathering  point  (laa. 
xllx,  72;  Ixii,  10).  What  the  nature  of  the  signal 
was  we  have  no  means  of  stating ;  it  haa  been  iofer- 

was  a  Bag :  we  do  not  observe  a  flag  depicted  either 
in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  representations  of  veasela 
(Wilkinson,  Ui,  311 ;  Bonomi,  p.  15U.1G7);  but,  in  lien 
of  a  flag,  certain  devicea,  auch  as  the  phcenix,  flowers, 
etc.,  were  embroidered  on  tha  aall,  whence  It  appeati 
that  the  device  llaelf,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bear- 
ing the  device,  waa  the  net  or  "ensign."  It  may 
have  sometimes  been  the  name  of  a  leader,  aa  impli^ 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar,  '■  Jehovab- 
nlaai"  (Exod.  xvii,  l.S).  It  may  also  have  been,  aa 
Michaetia  (Suppl.  p.  164S)  BUggeeta,  a  bUiing  torch. 
portant  point,  however,  to  be  obaerved  ia,  that 


the  n 


nal  signa 


ilitary 


.ndard,  and  that  clrrjfton  and  eompicuity  are  implied 
in  the  osa  of  tha  term :  hence  it  is  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  ■'pole"  on  which  the  braien  serpent  hung 
(Num.  xxi,8),wh1chwBs  indeed  an  ■'ensign"  of  deliv. 
erance  to  the  pious  Israelite:  and  again  to  the  censera 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "sign" 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  larael  (Num.  xvl,  88).  Sea 
Skinai.. 

2.  The  term  degd  ia  uaed  to  descrihe  the  atandarda 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  tho 
Israelitish  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i,  bi ; 
ii,  3  Ml.  1  X,  14  sq.).  Same  doubt  indeed  exists  aa  to 
its  meaning  in  tliese  passages,  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate 
regarding  it  not  as  the  atandard  itself,  hut  aa  a  certain 
military  diviaion  annexed  to  a  standard,  ]uat  aa  a  ke- 
ilhmii  aometimes  used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tacitus, 
/Jul.  i.  70 ;  Llvy,  viil,  8).  The  sense  of  ccmpaet  <md 
tnarliai  arrafdoes  certalniv  seem  to  lurk  in  tha  word; 
for  in  CanL  vi.  4, 10,  the  brilliant  glancea  of  the  bride's 
eyeaare  compared  to  the  deatmctive  advance  of  a  well- 
arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  la  employed  in 
reference  to  the  hridegroom  (Cant,  v,  10) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  In  Cant,  il,  4,  no  other  bodh  than  that 
of  a  "banner"  will  suit,  and  wa  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.V.  correcL  No  reliance  can  bo 
placed  on  the  term  In  Paa.  xx,  fi,  aa  both  the  senao 
and  (he  text  are  matter*  of  doubt  (aes  Olshauaen  and 
Ileng>tenlieric,in  loc.).  A  atandard  implies,  of  coarse, 
a  standard-bearer;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  of. 
Acer  in  laa.  X,  18,  is  Incorrect,  the  words  meaning 
rather  '■aa  a  ilck  man  pineth  away ;"  in  ■  aomewhsLi 
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panllel  puug«  (lu.  lix,  19)  the  vaigtoMl  rtni 
|4)  be  followed  n>tb«i  thin  the  tot.  Th«  chartcter 
or  the  Ilebreir  military  Btindirdt  b  quite  >  metier  of 
conjecture;  they  probablj-  reiembled  the  Egj-ptiui, 
which  coniisted  of  aMCTedemb1ein,iDchuaTi  uiimal, 
t,  boat,  or  the  kiag's  name  (WilklniOQ,  I,  294).  Bib- 
blnic*!  wrlten  itate  the  deTiMs  to  have  been  u 
Iowa :  ftit  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  ■  lion ;  for  Beubei , 
nuDj  for  Ephralm.Bii  ox;  end  for  Dao,M  Mgle  (Caip- 
Eov,  Crit.  Ap.  p.  6S7) ;  but  no  tellaace  can  be  placed 
OD  thii.  At  each  of  the  (bur  diviiioni,  constating  of 
tliree  tribes,  had  ita  etandsrd,  bo  had  each  tribe  iu 
"  sign"  (WA)  or  "ensign,"  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
E^ptlani,  emong  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  but 
even  each  company,  had  Ita  particular  ensign  (Wilkin- 
Bon,  I  &>  We  know  nothing  of  ila  nature.  The 
word  ocean  Bgnratlvdy  in  Psa.  liiiv,  t,  ipparenlly 
in  rd^DM  to  th«  imagei  of  idol  godi.    Seo  SrtAMO- 


Tarlou  Fonni  at  ADClent  FgjptUn  KiurgDL 
Entablature  (Lat.  /n,  laMa),  "  the  lupentrnct- 
ure  which  lieshDriEontally  upon  the  columns  in  classic 
architectuie:  it  la  divided  into  arriitrart,tbe  part  im- 
mediately  above  the  column  lyViru,  the  central  space; 
and  omncc,  tbe  apper  projecting  mentding*.  Escb  of 
the  orders  has  its  (pproprlBla  entablature,  of  wbich 
both  tbe  general  height  and  the  subdivisions  are  rag. 
utet«d  by  a  scale  of  proportions  derived  ftom  the  diam- 

En-Tanuim  (Heb.  Ey  Aal-linmm;  □"IPn  •,'^y 
/ounlaai  i<f  ihe  dragoiu  or  jachili;  Stpu  mjy^  rwi 
BBiHv),  a  reservoir  on  the  west  uda  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ji,  13),  prot>abIy  the  present  upper  pool  of  Gi- 
bon;  Anglicized  Draoon-well  (q.v.). 

Bn-tap'paUl  (Hob.  ffyn  Tappa'a<A,  n(BB  y^, 
fimlam  of  Tappaahf  Sept.  4  iriij^  Ban^vi  v.  r. 
eo^SiiS),  a  spring  near  the  city  Tappuah  (q.  T.),  put 
for  (hat  plaoe  in  Josh.  xrii,T  (cump,  ver.  S). 

EaMIeobj  (liTiXixtca,   from  WiUf,  ptr/ect; 
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and  ijtiiv,  to  Aove;  in  Latin  pt^^fleliiaUa),  "  tn 
one  of  the  books  of  the  PythagMvaoa,  tIi.  OaUvt 
Utamv,  Ilipi  ™C  tdvtoc,  tbe  word  mrvri^ita  it  oaed 
in  the  same  sense.  Hence  it  has  been  thongfat  that 
this  was  borrowed  from  tbe  rythagoreini"  (Hoobod- 
do,  AiKitnt  ifelaptglia,  book  i,  chip,  iii,  p.  16,  note). 
Cicero  {TuteiU.  Qurtt.  lib.  1,  quaat.  1)  intetpreta  It  to 
mean  gaandam  quati  amtiiimatam  outiBmem  tt  jierrm- 
nm.  Uelancthon  (Opera,  xiii,  13-14,  ed.  1S46)  gina 
two  intarpretitions  o(  e»dtltcis,  as  he  writea  U.  He 
says  that  lvii\ixit  slgniSes  etMUimaa,  and  tytiXixiia 
coafHUtliu.  According  to  him,  Aristotle  need  It  as 
synonymous  with  ivipynn.  Hence  Cicero  translated 
igllation.     Arg^ropt^ 


u  Cicero  for  this,  s 


perfection,"  as  if  it  were  ri  irrit  n\iioiv. 
BulMelancthon  thinks  Cicero's  explanation  in  accord- 
ance wtlh  tbe  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  According  to 
others,  IrliXixi'a  means  amtvaumn,  and  Is  a  totallj 
different  word  from  ivriXixita,  which  means  aetHalitf 
(Arist.  Mrlapigi.  fiohn's  Libr.  p.  68,  SOI ;  Donaldwni, 
Nob  Crotsttu.  p.  889-344).  According  to  Leibnits, 
"nidahtia'it  derived  apparently  fivm  the  Greek  wold 
which  signifies  ptrfed,  and  therefore  the  celetirated 
HermoUns  Barljsrus  expressed  11  In  Latin,  word  for 
word,  byper/ixtiAaiia,  for  act  is  the  accomplishment  of 
power ;  and  he  needed  not  to  have  consulted  tbe  devil, 
as  he  did,  they  say,  to  tell  him  this  much  (Leibnita, 
Tieod'Cft,  pt.  i,  §  87).  Ton  may  give  the  name  of 
ntteltckiti  to  bU  simple  substances  or  created  monads, 
for  they  have  In  them  a  certain  perfection  (t'xovoi  t^ 
t'vT(^t()>  they  have  a  sufBciency  (airripx'"')  which 
makes  them  tbe  source  of  their  internal  actions,  and, 
so  lo  say.  Incorporeal  autuniatons"  (Manadelnsie,  §  IS). 
Re  calls  a  nomad  an  auutchic  automaton,  or  fint  tm- 
ttltckif,  having  life  and  force  in  itself.  "  tnldetig  ia 
the  apposite  to  pUtnlialiif.  yet  would  be  ill  translated 
by  that  which  ve  often  oppose  to  potentiality,  act- 
uo/liy.  E;fo£  expnFaei  the  subEtance  of  each  tbing 
viewed  In  repose— Its  form  or  constitution ;  ii4pfua  ita 
substance,  considered  as  active  and  generative ;  iyn- 
\ixna  seems  to  be  the  synthesis  or  harmony  of  theaa 
two  ideas.  The  ffftttio  of  Cicero,  therefore,  repre- 
sents tbe  most  important  side  of  It,  hut  not  the  whole" 
(Honrice,  Mor.andMelaphiii.  PlaiaK^g,  p.  191,  iH>tF> 
'BvT(X(j(Eia  ce  qui  a  en  soi  sa  fln,  qui  par  consequent 


le  la  forme  A  la  mati^re,  litre  a 
ble.  C'est  elle  qui,  par  la  vertu  d< 
essence  meme  dee  choeee,  et  tmprime  le  moBvement 
la  matlire  aveugle ;  et  c'eat  en  ce  sens  qu'  Arislata 
pa  donner  do  I'ame  cette  celibre  deAnillon,  qu'ella 
tat  Tentelechie  on  fbrme  premiere  de  tout  corps  n>tn> 
rel  qui  poutde  ta  vie  en  puissance"  {Diet,  dem  Sriatea 
PlaioiojAv)iie£).  Aristotle  defines  the  soni  of  man  to 
be  an  lattlickg,  a  definition  of  which  Dr.  Reid  Mid  ho 
coflid  make  no  sense.— Fleming,  VoeablJaiy  e/PUbi. 
ophy,  B.  T. 

Brtalnment  (l^rt:^p,  a  "/t<ul,"  eomp.  £em> 

"enterUhi"  a  stranger,  Heb.  xtii,  8).     Tbia 

took  place  among  the  Hebrews  eometimes  in  conneo. 

-  in  with  a  public  festival  (Dent,  xvl ;  Tob.  il,  1)  and 

companied  by  offerings  [see  SACBinciAL  pKart- 

ll](1  Sam.  Ik,  IS;  xvi.S;  1  Kings  1,9;  Iii,  15;  Id 

ken  of  alliance.  Gen.  xxvi,  80;  xxxi,  M);  some. 

nes  with  a  domestic  or  social  occurrence,  and,  ao  far 

the  latter  reference  ia  concerned,  they  were  chiefly 

Id  at  the  weaning  of  children  (Gen.  xxi.  6 ;  comp. 

Koaenmllller,  MorgaU.  vi,I43»q.),  at  weddingi  (Gen. 

S!;  Judg.xiv.lO;  John  ii,  1  >q.),  on  Urttadaya 

i,  41,  particnlarlv  in  royal  courts  (Gen.  xl,  20 

i?Hos.vu,&];  Matt.xii,6;  comp.  Herod,  i,  13S;  tx, 

109;  Lncian,  Coif.  9;  Athen.  Iv,  148;  aee  Doagtai 

.iMfecf.  i,  44i  U,S8i  LMiniit,  A  MtoiiC.  a     '" 
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MMBidca 


-.  tUI), 


OS  tb>  Rception  and  dcpfrtan  or  datr  fritnda 
ni|)(ctadpcnoiugeB(Gsn.  xix,S;  2  3an).lil,30i  xx, 
1;  IKtDg*  vi,33:  TobUvli,9;  viil,  20«].;  1  Hacc 
Hi,  IS;  !Miiw.ii,28;  Luke  7,29;  xr,  23  «q, ;  John 
IJi,l),«t»hee[»huring(2SBm.xill,gS;  ]  Sam.  ixt, 
!,  MX  tod  TiDUga  (Jodg.  ix  27),  alw  it  fiuisnli  (2 
Sui.  iu,a5;  Jer.  svi,';  Tab.  iv,  18  [the  C^SiX  QlnV 
afHai.ix,4];  cotnp.  Josephiu,  ITor,  ii,l,  Ij  Homer, 
;i  xifil,  »;  sxi*,  802;  M«  Hamier,  Ui,  203),  and 
DMtIf  occnmd  in  tfaa  eTCniog  (JiMepfaua,  War,  i,  17, 
().  Tlie  guota  "-ere  lovited  by  urvatiU  (ProT.  ii, 
3;  Ibtt.  xiii,  S  «]■)•  ■■)  mora  batianble  inttuinn  B 
■M«iKltime(Uilt.xxji,4;  comp.  Luke  iiv,Ti  comp. 
EikocbB,  Ei-tatOtr.  ii,  410  Bq.),  and  tbeaa  Btunmonera 
(h'kt  Ibf  Roman  BOcaloret  or  tnriVatsni)  aeam  to  have 
had  tbe  bannem  of  aed^ing  the  gnsata  lb«ir  relative 
podtioD  (Walch,  Obterc.  h  JfoK.  ex  iiucnpt.  p.  62). 
On  tbur  aiTiTat  the  gneita  were  kisaed  (Tab.  ix,  8j 
Uka  Tli,  45),  thtir  feet  Tare  woahcd  (Laka  vii,  44 ; 
nnp.  Homar,  II.  x,  S76  aq. ;  Mjml  ill,  476 ;  viil,  454  \ 
Petrsn.  &^.  itl;  Ke  Dougtai  ^ndf.  1,  52);  the  hair  of 
Ibrir  b*ad  and  beard,  Knn  thair  clothaa,  ofUntimeg 
Unlr  hat  (Lnke  vii,  38;  John  xll.  3)  comp.  Alhan. 
xii,  SoS),  anointed  with  coMly  oil  (Pm.  xxiii,  6 ;  Amos 
Ti,£;  amp.  Homer, //.  X,  GT7;  Plntarch,  %i^.  ill, 
»,Iu8M:  Patron.  JU.G5:  Lucret.lv.HJS;  aee Walch, 
A  *w<>Diithif  nt.  aranr.  amvivialilmi,  Jen.  1751), 
and  tbetr  persona  decked  vitb  garlands,  with  which 
llwif  bead  waa  aspeciiUj  adorned  (laa.  xxriii,  1; 
WM.  ii,  7  aq. ;  comp.  Joarph.  Atit.  xix,  El,  1 ;  Athen. 
XT,  t8S;  Plntarcb,  iSjit^KW.  ill,  1  p.  645;  ill,  fl.  p,  654; 
Pbikatr.  ApoO.  U,  27 ;  Ariatoph.  Av.  460 ;  Homce,  Od. 
fi,;,  13;  Sal.  U,  3,  !56;  PlaatBs,  tfCHciin.  til,  1, 16; 
I.amtiDi,lT,112&;  Juvenal,  v,SS;  PetTon.6B;  Ovid, 
FaiLi,SSI');  and  then,  with  coniideration  to-the  rank 
(jDiepfaaa,  AnI.  xv,  2,  4);  comp.  Becker,  CiaHdel,  i, 
4ti),UM?  were  aaiigned  their  reapectivo  placea  (1  Sum. 
li,  2t;  Lake  xiv,  8;  Hark  xll,  S9;  Pbilo,  ii,  78; 
amp.  BnekiDgham,  Maopot.  i,  279).  All  leceived, 
ai  1  rale,  like  portions  aeni  by  the  maMar  of  the  bouse 
(1  Sam.  i,  4;  S  Sam.  vi,  19;  1  Cfaron.  xvl,  S;  comp. 
Homer,  0*)t,.  XK,  380  sq. ;  II.  ixlv,  626 ;  Platuch, 
Sjmpt,.  Ii,  Ifl,  p.  642,  644),  which,  however,  when  spe- 
cial honoT  waa  intended,  was  doabled,  or  ereu  tu- 
onuad  flrefijd  (Gen.  xliii.  M ;  comp.  Herod,  vl,  G7). 
•ra  tid-hH  arnt  In  place  of  it  (1  Sam.  Ix,  S4 ;  compare 
HoDKT,  li.  vii,  32] ;  see  Kdster,  EHaaUT.  p.  197  aq.). 
Iba  Dunagement  of  the  eutertalnmant  was  In  the 
kaadi  of  the  artkilricliimt  (q.  v.)  (John  ii,  8).  gener- 
iHt  a  friend  of  the  Sunily  (comp.  Sir.  xxxil,  1,  23; 
He  Roaeain  Oiler,  Morgad.  v,  123).  The  pride  of  the 
attrtainer  exhibited  itaelf  partly  In  the  numlier  of 
Ikaiufiti  (Gen.  xvix,  22 ;  1  Sam.  tx,  22;  1  Kings  1. 
1.!^:  Lake  v,  29;  xlv,  IS),  partly  In  expense  pf  the 
Htiag  and  drinking  vaaaels  (Esth.  i,  6  sq. ;  compare 
Cartioa,  viil,  12, 16 ;  see  Rype,  Dt  apparatu  roimv.  re- 
ft Pernr.  Reglom.  1T&5),  partly  and  especially  In  the 
mie^  and  excellence  of  the  viands  (Oen.  xxvli,  9 ; 
lis.  iiv,  6,-  Amoa  vl,  4;  Job  viil,  21;  comp.  Peau 
ixiil,  6;  Job  xxviii,  16;  Niabuhr,  Trac.  ill,  386),  ai 
nil  as  tbatr  richness  (Gen.  xviii,  6;  I  Sam.  ix,  24; 
Jadg.  vi,  19).  Stich  bauqueU  also  lasted  longer  ttian 
*itti  OcddeoUls  (S  Uacc.  vi,  28;  comp,  £sth.  i,  8  sq. ; 
BoMomaller,  MoryaJ,  iii,  294),  and  In  Perwa  weighty 
■tata  interesta  were  discussed  and  determinations 
Nsched  at  tba  nyal  table  (Eslh.  I,  IG ;  vli,  1  sq.  g  Be- 
nd, i,  113;  Plntarch,  Sjmpot.  vil.  9;  Ammlan.  Marc. 
"iu,  &,  p.  lee.  Bip.  cd. ;  Athen.  Iv,  144 ;  comp.  I^it. 
Gn.22).  Theamoacmantconalstedinpartofmnsic 
•>lng(Iaa.v.  IS;  Amosvl,6;  Ps«.1xix,13;  Sir. 
inii,  7;  comp.  Homer,  Odg—.  xtII.  35S;  RoeenmDI- 
hr.  JTorjinlL  v,  300),  also  the  danco  (Matt,  xiv,  6),  in 
put  *f  jeala  and  riddlaa  (Jndg.  xlv,  I!  sq. ;  compare 
Atkn.  X,  462,  457).  At  their  departure  the  gueala  I 
w«  ipua  parfboMd,  npeeially  on  the  betid  {Haim<  | 
III— 8* 
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drell,  p.  400  sq.).  Tba  woman  faaatad  on  such  occa 
alona  probably  not  with  the  men  (Buckingham,  ii, 
404),  but  in  a  aeparata  apartment  (Esth.  i.  9 ;  aee  Ro. 
senmDller,  Morgenl.  iii,  i06;  Bachelor,  CAron.  p.  98; 
eonp.  Ibe  later  meretricious  tuatom,  I>an.  v,  2t  Judith 
xii,  11  aq. ;  Herod,  v,  IS) ;  hut  in  plebeian  homea  the 
sexes  were  Intermingled  (John  xii,  8).  The  Israelites 
were  forbidden  heathenish  sacrillciat  entertainments 
(Exod.  xxxiv,15;  yet  see  Num.  xxv,  1  aq.),  partly 
because  these  were  in  honor  of  false  worship,  and  part- 
ly because  thev  would  tbua  bo  liable  to  partake  of  un- 
clean fleah  (I'Cor.  x,  28).  See  Buztorf.  De  amviv. 
Ebr.  in  Ugolini  rAesanms  zxx;  Oeier,  De  Vtt.  Eir. 
ntfMiw  canamii,  in  tbe  Biblialh,  tabec,  vi,  sq. ;  Stuck, 
Aiiliqial,  coniw.  (Tignr.  1697);  Mercurial,  Dt  arte 
ggama^.  p.  7S  sq.  ed.  Amst.     See  Heai^tihb. 

An  especial  sort  of  entertainment  were  the  ciu;ioi, 
or  <x»t>Ma(tDiK«  ("  revelllDKs"),  which  played  ao  coD- 
aplcnoua  a  part  in  the  eenaual  times  during  which  tba 
apostles  labored  (Rom.  xiii,  13;  Gal.  t,  21 ;  1  I>et.  Iv, 
3).  Toung  men  assembled  to  banqaetings  on  festival 
occasions,  or  in  the  crowd  of  pobUc  aasociations,  be- 
came excited  with  song  or  music,  and  traversed  tbe 
streets  inspired  wllh  wine,  jubilating,  and  committing 
many  extravagancea  (comp.  Wetatein,  ii,  85  aq. ;  Bos, 
Obirv.  in  If.  T.  p.  117  sq. ;  Schwan,  De  (omeMtf ' 
n(.  Alldorf,  1744;  llgcn.  De  poai  teat.  p.  197  i 
Ai>ulej.ed.OndenDrp.^133aq.).     On  tl     ' 


man  period,  see   Philo,  ii,  477  aq.      The  rich  Jews  ■ 
followed  the  exampla  of  tbeii  pagan  maators.     See 
FEAn. 

EilttilialaBin(fi^ucRGcr^dc.frcmii4i0C  iiupir«l,' 
Cod.poiKued;  rapl)  ia  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad 

1.  In  the  Arst,  which  springs  from  its  derivation,  it 

signifies  divine  inspiration  in  general;  or,  secondari- 
ly, any  extraordinary  mental  or  moral  exaltation. 
"The  nptures  of  the  poet,  the  deep  meditations  of  the 
philosopher,  the  heroism  of  the  warrior,  the  devoled- 
naas  of  the  martyr,  and  the  ardor  of  tbe  patriot,  are  ao 
many  dilTervnt  phases  of  esMuiasni."  In  this  sense  it 
"  is  almost  a  synonyme  of  genius ;  tbe  moral  life  in  tba 
intellectual  light,  the  will  in  tbe  reason ;  and  Hithout 
it,  says  Seneca,  nothing  truly  great  waa  ever  achiev- 
ed" (Coleridge).  "There  is  a  temper  of  mind  (klled 
entbuiiasm,  which,  though  rejecting  tbe  authority 
neither  of  reason  nor  of  virtue,  triumphs  over  all  the 
vulgar  infirmities  of  men,  contemns  their  ordinaiy 
pureuiU,  braves  danger,  and  despises  obloquy,  vhicb 
Is  the  parent  of  heroic  acts  and  devoted  sacrifices,  and 

life  to  the  service  of  one's  fe'llow-meu"  (Mackinlosb, 
Macelliinroiu  Worlt,  Jxind.  18,'il,  p.  731). 

2.  The  bad  aanao  of  tbe  word  vas  fonaerly  In  much 
more  common  use  than  now.  Accurdiag  to  It,  an  en- 
thuaiast  Is  one  who  sulistltutes  bla  nvrn  f.incies  for  rea- 
son end  truth,  especially  in  matters  ofrDliglon.  "Ev- 
ery enthusiast  Is  properly  a  madman;  jctbis  isnot  an 
ordinarv'.  but  a  religiouB  madness.  Tbo  enthusiast  is 
generally  talking  of  religion,  of  God,  or  of  tbe  tbinge 
of  God,  hut  talking  in  such  a  manner  that  any  rea- 
sonalile  Christian  may  discern  tbe  disorder  of  bia 
mind.  Such  enthusiasm  may  bo  described.  In  gcnai^ 
al,  as  a  religious  madness  arising  from  some  falsely 
Imagined  influence  or  ins^dration  of  God;  at  least, 
from  impDting  something  to  God  which  ought  not  to 
be  Imputed  to  him,  or  expecting  something  from  God 
which  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  him"  (Wesley, 
Sermm  m  Eathimam,  Worla,  11,  831  sq.).  Warbur- 
ton  similarly  defines  antbnsiasm  as  "that  temper  of 
mind  In  whicb  the  imagination  baa  got  the  batter  of 
the  juil^^cnt"  (fA>.  Leg.  lik.  v.  Appendix).  James 
Blair  (AVmoiu.  1740,  iv,  274)  makes  religious  enthn. 
siasm  to  consist  especially  in  "setting  np  tbe  privala 
spirit  to  assert  anything  contrary  to  Scripture."  So 
Watorijind  (IForis,  Oxford,  184S,  Iv,  422)  sayl  thai 
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1,  In  tb«  bad  MDM,  ii  ft  labtla  device  of 
SatSD  DiNin  Ul-meuiing  or  unmeuiing  instrnmento, 
miking  DM  ol  tbcjr  nmbJCion,  self-<td miration,  or  otliei 
«eakae«»,  to  draw  ttism  \iy  Muna  plausibia  saggaBtiana 
into  a  vjiiD  conceit  ttut  tbej  hava  loniatbing  within 
Iham  either  of  equal  autburiCy  with  Scripture,  or  su- 
perior to  it."  On  ths  atupid  misapplication  ortbe  lum 
euthusiasm  by  worldly  men  to  daiigute  true  Chria- 
tian  life,  Bee  Wealey'a  sermoo  above,  >nd  alto  Taylor, 
yabiral  Hut.  ofEitUmnatm  (N.  Y.  1834, 4th  ed.  I2ma). 
Entity  (eatiCiu), "  in  the  acholutlc  philowphy,  wai 
Bynonymoua  with  esseace  or  form.     To  all  individuali 

which  tianaiently  investa  all,  but  belongs  exclDsivelj' 
to  none.  Thli  euence,  taken  br  itself  and  vtewad 
apart  from  Bny  iDdivldual,  wai  what  the  acholutiea 
called  an  eniio/.  It  denoted  the  common  nature  of 
the  tndividnala  of  a  apaciea  or  genna.  It  waa  the  idea 
or  model  according  to  which  we  conceived  of  tbem. 
The  question  whether  there  waa  a  reality  correapond- 
ing  to  thia  idea  divided  phllo«ophers  Into  A'oninatub 
and  Rudittt  (q.  v.).  Entity  ia  also  used  to  denote  any- 
thing that  exists,  as  an  object  of  aenas  or  of  thought. 
Sea  Elifl."— Fleming,  Kocoftutoj  of  PhUotojAs,  p.  162. 

ZIntiance  into  tlie  Cburch.  Certain  ceremo- 
nies early  grew  into  use  as  signs  of  reverence  on  the 
part  of  Christians  on  entering  the  church  building. 
They  waihed  their  hands  and  faces  in  the  (buntalna  or 
cistema  which  were  generally  found  In  the  atriuni  or 
court  before  the  chuicbj  probably  referring  to  the 
Psalmist's  expression,  "I  will  wash  my  handa  in  in- 
nocency :  eo  will  I  compasa  thine  altar."  Many  look 
off  their  ahoaa  or  9Bndal^  especially  when  tfaej  went 
to  receive  the  Eucharist;  interpreting  aa  applicable  to 
themselves  the  command  to  Moaea,  "  Put  off  thy  shoes 
ItOTa  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
ii  holy  KTOund."  In  some  instance!  bowing  towards 
the  altar  was  practieed ;  and  when  emperors  or  kings 
went  into  the  house  of  God,  they  not  only  left  their 
arms  and  guard,  but  also  their  crowns,  behind  them. 
It  waa  also  not  nncommon  for  men  to  kiss  the  doors, 
threshold,  or  pillars  in  token  of  their  love.  The  germ 
of  many  of  the  absnrd  praclicea  and  ceremonier  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  may  be  funnd  in  these  cus- 
toms.—Farrar,  £ecto.  Dl(t.  B.  V. ;  Bingham,  On'g.  Ec- 
du.bk.vlli,  ch.x,  §12. 

Bntwisle,  Joseph,  a  Wealeyan  Methndist  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Manchester,  England,  April  15, 17G7, 
At  sixteen  he  began  to  prE'Sch,  and  in  17X7  Mr.  Weele>- 
called  blm  into  the  itinerant  ministry.  He  devot»l 
himaelf  to  hia  work,  studying  tbeulogA',  under  muny 
difficulties,  and  also  the  ancient  languages.  He  lllled 
acceptably  a  number  of  tha  most  important  appoint- 
ments, and  in  ISIS  waa  chosen  president  of  tha  Con- 
ference. In  1834  be'was  mude  governor  of  the  Wes- 
leysn  Theulngicul  Institution,  in  wliicb  office  he  re- 
mained nntil  18S8,  when  Ijis  iniirm  health  compelled 
him  to  ri'tiro.  He  died  at  Tadcaetor  in  1841.  See 
Jfemoir  ofiha  Etc.  Jrurph  Eaiaiih,  by  hia  Son  (Lond. 
1850, 12mo);  iltihodiat  Qvanerl^  Bnietc,  April,  1861, 

T!ti»liiM«  (nr  Bncliias).  Franolsoo  da,  a  Span- 
ish Protestant,  was  born  at  Butgos  about  1630.  He  ia 
commonly  named  Dryandcr,  and  also  used  the  namea 
Duchesne,  Van  Eyck.  F.Uhmun.  all  of  the  same  mean- 
ing iaak-min)  as  the  Spanish  name  Eniinas.  After 
completing  his  academical  studies  in  Italy,  ho  went  to 
Lou  vain,  and  studied  there,  and  also  spent  soma  time 
with  Melnnclhon  at  Wittemlicrg.  Having  wealthy 
relatives  in  the  Netherlands,  be  hied  hia  abode  there, 
and  openly  embraced  the  Reformed  cause.  He  pub- 
lished a  Spanish  version  of  the  N.  T.,  dedicated  to 
Charles  V  (IfrlB).  Ho  Mas  arrested  Dec.  18,1443,  and 
Imprisoned  at  Brussels.  He  c-icopod  in  February,  1*15, 
to  Antwerp,  thence  bi  Germany  ond  England  (1548). 
Ba  cani«d  letters  of  commendation  from  UoUncthon 
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to  Edward  TI  and  to  Cranmer,  who  reoeived  hfar 
warmly,  and  gave  him  a  poat  at  Oxford.  After  sou-a 
tjme  b*  returned  to  tha  Consent,  and  continaad  hii 
literary  labors  at  Stratburg,  Baale,  and  Geneva.     U* 

died  about  1570 McCrie,  Rt/ormalKm  m  £paw,  clu 

V ;  Hoefer,  A'oiir.  Biog.  CfMiWe,  »v,  122. 

Bnitntf  Jarme  de,  a  Spanish  Pnitastanl, 
brother  of  the  preceding  (known,  Ilka  his  brother,  liy 
the  name  Dryander),  studied  at  Louvain  and  Paris, 
and  embraced  Reformed  principles.  At  the  request  of 
his  father  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  remained  there  in 
great  uneaaineaa  for  some  years.  He  was  preparing 
to  rejoin  his  brother  in  Germany  when  he  woB  de- 
nounced before  the  Inquisition  aa  a  heretic.  He  waa 
tried,  condemned,  and  burnt  alive  in  1546. — Media, 
Rtfomaliim  in  fpaut,  ch.  v. 

Boo,  or  Budo  d«  Stolla,  a  fknatic  noblenun 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  tha  13th  century.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  Brelogne,  and  a  man  without  edoca- 
tion.  In  the  form  used  in  exorcising  evil  aplrits  be 
heard  these  words,  "per  Eum,  gui  reHturui  at  judicart 
rival  et  mortuoM,"  and  concluded,  tram  the  resemblance 
tietween  the  word  Eum  and  bis  own  name,  that  be  waa 
the  person  who  should  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
His  views  seem  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the  Ca- 
thaii.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  baptism  waa  of 
value  only  for  believers;  that  the  only  tmo  baptiaia 
waB  that  of  the  Spirit  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  that 
the  bierarcby  hod  not  been  instituted  by  God ;  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  true  Church,  because 
her  priests  did  not  lead  a  holy  life.  He  denied  the  res- 
urrection of  the  bod}-,  and  rejecUd  marriage  aa  a  sac- 
rament. He  went  about  preaching  theae  doctrines, 
(bund  many  adherents,  and  was  reported  to  possose  tiie 
power  of  working  miracles.  In  1145  tbe  cardinal- 
legate  Albericua  came  from  Ottia  to  the  Bretagne.  and 
preached  against  Eon  and  hb  adherents  at  Nantca. 
HsalBoinducedsTchblBhDpHuga,orKoueD,  to  write  c 
work  against  him,  which  is,  however,  rather  a  diffuse 
explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
than  a  refutation  of  Eon  (ZJt^nafvm  Cltritliiaiia  Juld 
contra  hia-rlicoi  lui  tempont  libri  trtt;  Bibl,  Palmm 
Mixr.  torn.  ixii).  At  the  aanio  time  imops  were  aent 
out  Bgiunst  the  new  heretics,  and  in  tbe  diocese  of 
Alet  many  were  burned.  Eon  withdrew  into  the 
province  of  Guienne;  in  1118  he  repaired  to  Cham- 
pagne, where  hie  band  was  scattered,  and  he,  together 

He  was  taken  before  the  council  at  Khelms,  and  asked 
who  he  waa.  Ha  replied,  /(  qui  mJKrw  ft  judicart 
vivot  ft  nortiiOt.  The  synod  declared  him  to  be  insane, 
and  charged  the  arcbliishnp  of  Rbeima  to  take  cars 
of  him.  Many  of  hia  followers  were  sentenced  to  be 
burned.  After  Eon's  death  the  sect  soon  died  out. — 
Schmidt,  in  Heriog's  SaU-Eiuykhp.  iv,  213;  Wetier 
u.Welte,  A'lrcAm-Lu.  iii,  602;  Moshelm,  Ch.  Hitl.  bk. 
iii,cent.xii,pLlii,cb,v,  §  16;  Gleseler,  a. /fix.  par. 
iii,  div.  ill,  ch.  vii,  §  84.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Bon.     See  GHoancisK. 

Bonlaii.    See  Eon. 

BoqalnlUM,  a  sect  of  the  16tb  centuty ;  se 
called  from  one  Eoqninus,  who  taught  that  Christ 
did   not   die   for   the   wicked,  hut   for   (he    faithful 

Bpaot,  "  in  chronology,  is  tbe  excess  of  the  solar 
month  above  the  lunar  synodical  month;  or  of  tb* 
solar  year  above  the  lunar  yssr  of  twelve  synodical 
months ;  or  of  several  solar  mbnths  above  as  many 
synodical  months;  or  of  several  aolor  years  above  as 
many  periode,  each  oonrfatlng  of  1!  synodical  months. 
The  menstrual  epaot  is  the  excess  orthetivil  calendar 
month  above  the  lunar  month.  For  a  month  of  31 
days,  this  epoot  la  1  day  11  hours  16  minutes  07  see- 
onds,  if  we  suppose  new  moon  to  occur  on  the  first  day 
of  the  moDth.     Tha  animal  epact  ii  the  excasa  of  tb* 
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3.  (3^  Tai^-t  A  SOD  of  JalxU,  wbo  vu  >p. 
punUy  th*  (pudton  of  the  oldeft  of  tb«  frmgoing 
■Ml  (1  ChroD.  ii,  il).     B.C.  long  pott  1860. 

Ilpliab  (nfit,  ffpA/A',  niely  I^^N,  rpiai"),  ■ 
■MuonofgT*in,  conUining  "tiiwwiiAjorlflxinKn,'' 
■adtqnirilenl  in  opacitj' to  the  balk  forliqniilB  (Exod. 
iTi,M;  1  Sim.  xvii,  IT ;  Zech.  v,  6;  Judg.  vi,  13; 
Hiltiii,lT;  the  "doabi*  epiub,"  Prov.  xz,  10;  DcdL 
ix<,  1<;  Amaa  Tlii,  6,  incuii  two  cphahs,  the  one 
JBsl,  (ha  other  falH).  According  to  JoKphoa  {Ami. 
Tlii,  2,  9).  tbe  ephah  eoDtnloed  TS  seituii,  equal  to 
the  Atlic  (liquid)  inetret«s,  or  1B3S.05  Parii  cabjc 
iKhn,  alMmt  1^  biubeU  Engliih  («ec  BBckb,  ifelro- 
Lj.  Cafrrncjl.  p.  £59,  27H).  Thii  ii  also  canflrmed  liy 
aiba  (eaCimony ;  to  tbat  there  i>  donhlleH  an  error 
io  another  paisoge  of  Josepboa  (.Inf.  xv,  9,  !],  where 
Ibe  iphah  Hemi  to  lie  equal  to  9G  sexturii,  or  the  At- 
tic mediainua.  Tbe  origin  of  Ihia  word  ia  to  be  sougbl 
is  the  Egj-piiin  laagua^,  where  it  eigniflea  a  mtanrt, 
opecitlly  of  corn,  ttoin  which  cornea  tbe  Sept.  render- 
iag  ei^i  (Ke  Rudijcr,  in  Al^.  EnegUnp.  >.  v. ;  Geae. 
niiia,  TitM.  Ling.  11^  in  Append.).     Sk  Ubasobeb. 

E'phai  (Hcb.  >/«pbv',  •■V'^  'l:«'.  ""Bi?  fcr  -siS, 


»'].(» 


r.  Q*;, 


■^,  and  U^r,  Vulg.  f^*), 
iMuvert  among  too  "captuna  (0^1^)  of  the  forces' 
left  in  Judah  after  the  deportation  to  Babylon,  ani 
who  vimed  the  Babylonian  governor  of  the  plot 
agiintt  blm  (Jer.  il,  H).  B.C.  588.  Tbey  aubmiCtcd 
thtmaelve*  to  Gedaliah,  the  Babylonian  goremor,  and 
wen  apparently  maasacred  with  him  by  lahmael  (xli, 
S\  comp.  xl,  IS). 

Bptieli.    Sea  Tiper. 

Vpher  (Heb.  id.  *iB9,  the  gof\tT.  oo  called  IVom 
in  gray  or  aahy  color),  the  name  of  o  tribe  (Inclndlnf 
tbitof  it>  fbunder)  and  of  two  mon. 

1.  (Sept.  'ABtip  y.  r,  C^ip,  in  Cbron.  O^p,  Vulg 
O^r  and  Kpkr.')  Tbe  Ncond  in  order  of  tiie  aoni 
d  Hidlan  (Uen.  xxv,  4;  I  Cbron.  i,  SB),  Abraham'i 
»D  by  Ketnrah.  B.C.  post  19S8.  Accorfing  to  Go 
wniii*.  th*  name  la  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  OUfr 
rigniMng  "■  Calf,"  and  "a  certain  little  animal,  or 
inwrt,  or  animalcule."  Two  tiibea  bear  a  aimllar 
appdlation,  Gli}fart  but  one  waa  n  branch  of  the  flrat 
Amalek,  the  other  of  the  lahmaelile  Kin&nDb  (comp. 
CiEHln.  Euai  nr  FBItl.  df  Aroba.  i,  30,  3S7,  298; 
and  Aboireda,  Bitt.  Anieiilaimca,  edit.  Fleiacher,  p. 
196):  neither  is  aairibed  to  Mldlon.  The  firat  aattled 
•ixnt  Tolhrih  (El-Hedineb) ;  the  aecond  in  tho  neigh- 
beriioodofMeklieb.     BeeHmlAK 

2.  (Sept.  'Af  ip  V.  r.  I'n^ip,  Vnlg.  Ep^rr.)  The 
third  ton  of  Eira,  a  descendant  of  the  trilio  of  Jndah, 
aod  apparently  of  Caleb,  the  ion  of  Jephunneh  (1 
Chren.  IT,  17).     B.C.  ciT.  161S. 

3.  (Sept.  'OfipfValg.  EpStr.)  The  head  of  one  of 
the  fainiliefe  of  llanaueh  oast,  who  wece  carried  away 
by  Tiglatb-rUeser  (1  Chron.  v,  !4).  B.C.  ante  740. 
Tba  natne  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah  (q, 
>.).  the  native  place  of  Gideon,  In  Uinassefa,  on  the 
wMof  Jrailan. 

B'pbM-dam'mim  (deb.  E'pltc:  Dammm',  S'; 
Q^?,  appcr.  iataJary  ^Koaii  Sept.  'Affffjo/jiv 
'A^tiopiuiv  T.  .'.  'E^u6v,'Vu\g.  jmti  Dontmm)^ 
'plain  in  the  tribe  of  Juoah  between  Shochoh  andAi 
kah,  Winn  the  Phil istinea  were  encamped  when  David 
(Mght  with  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvil,  I).     The  similar, 
tat  not  parallel   paaHfle  (1  Chron.  xi,  13),  has  the 
•btater  Ibrm  Pat-Dammim.     The  name  was  probably 
drrind  frofn  ita  being  tbe  acone  of  frequent  sangni- 
aary  nmjunteTs  between  IsthI  and  the  Philiitinea. 
Oa  hia  way  tiora  Beit-Jibrin  to  Jeroaalem,  Van  de 
VaUa  anie  paat  a  mined  site  on  the  high  mnthvard. 
Mdna  lirow  of  wadv  Kuanr,  abont  one  bonr  E.  by 
S.  of  Bett-Xetif,  cslM  JCJbVtet  Uoun,  which  be  hM 
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doubt  repreaenta  the  ancient  Ephes-Dammim,  and 

rhich  flxee  the  place  of  the  camp  of  Goliath  Juat  at 

ita  fbot,  where  the  valley  contracta,  and  may,  indeed, 

be  called  tho  pass  [or  extremity]  of  Dammim"  {Mt- 

'     p.  290).     In  that  case  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 

iMcomea  plain  :  "  the  gorge"  (if'iin)  between  tba 

battle-lines  of  the  two  armies  (ver.  3),  and  along  whidi 

•ut  and  pursuit  occurred  (ver.  62),  was  ne 

other  than  the  wady  Musnr  itaelf,  which  is  so  narrow 

imediately  at  thi>  spot.     See  EuiH  (Vallbt  of). 

EpllA'Biail  CE^coi),  a  native  or  resident  of  the 

city  oi  Epheaus  (q.  v.),  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xlx,  28, 

at,  36;  xxi,  29>     The  atmilar  adj.  Epknite  ('E^vt- 

rec,  "  oi  Epheaoa")  also  occurs  (Rev.  ii,  1). 

EPHESIANS,  ErlsTLH  to,  or  Paul'a  letter  ad- 

dreaaed  to  the  Chriitian  Church  at  the  ancient  and  fa- 

mooa  city  of  Ephesua  (see  below),  that  chnrch  which 

'  B  apostle  had  him aslf  founded  (Acts  xlx,  1  sq. ;  comp. 

jii,  19),  with  which  he  abode  BO  long  (Tpuriav,  Acts 

[,  SI),  and  from  the  elden  of  which  he  parted  with 

ch  a  warm-hearted  and  affecting  brewtll  (Act*  xx, 

18-S6).    See  PAtrt. 

I.  Aattenticilg. — This  epistle  expretaly  claims  to  be 
the  pnxluclion  of  the  apoatle  Paul  (I,  1>  111,  1);  and 
this  claim  the  writer,  in  the  latter  of  Iheae  passages, 
follows  up  by  epeakingof  himself  in  language  auch  ai 
that  apoatle  is  accostomed  to  use  In  deacilbing  his  own 
position  ai  an  ■mbasaador  of  Christ  (iil,  1,  3,  8,  9). 
Tbe  jastiee  of  this  claim  seems  to  have  been  univenaU 
ly  admitted  by  the  early  Christians,  and  it  la  explessly 
sanctioned  by  several  of  the  fathers  of  the  sectmd  and 
third  centniiea  (Irennus,  orfv.  Jlirr.  v,  2,  S;  v,  14,  S; 
Clemena  Alexandr.  PaaogBg.  1. 106;  Pnilrrpl.  ix,  69^ 
ed.  Potter;  Strom,  ir,  8,  p.  592;  Origin,  coaf.  CeU. 
iil,  20;  Iv,  ::]],  ed.  Spencer;  Tertultlan,  adv.  Mare. 
V,  11,  IT;  Dt  Pmter.  Har.  ch.  BC;  Cyprian,  Ttilim. 
iii,T,etc.);  and  alter  them  tbe  conalant  and  perriatent 
tradition  of  the  ancient  Chuicb.  Eren  Marcion  did 
not  deny  that  tho  epistle  ^raa  written  by  Paul,  nor  did 
heretics  refbse  occasionsUy  to  d te  it  as  confusedly  due 
to  him  as  ita  author  (Ir^nana,  Hta:  1,  6,  6 ;  see  Hng, 
JnlTod.  FoHllck'B  transL  p.  661;  Hlppolytna,  FkOoto- 
phaiutut,  vi,  S4).  In  recent  times,  horever,  its  gen- 
uineneaa  has  been  somewhat  vehemently  caUed  in 
question.  The  ajdttle  ia  alio  cited  as  part  of  ascrtd 
Scripture  by  Polycarp  (%  cA  PliUipp.  c.  1 ;  e.  12); 
and  it  Is  probably  to  it  tLat  Ignatius  refen  in  writing 
to  the  Ephofians  (c.  12;  compare  Cotelerii  Ammt.  In 
loc. ;  Pearson,  Vim'.  IgHatian,  pt.  11,  p.  119 ;  Lardner'a 
IForb,  ii,  70.  ev»).  De  Wette  has  attempted,  fnim 
internal  evidence^  to  set  aaide  this  eitemal  proof  of 
the  Pauline  origin  of  thia  e)Hstle ;  but  his  ca\^  have 
Iwen  ao  fully  and  satisfacloiilv  answered  by  Schott 
(/*0p.  in  N.  T.  p.  200),  Guerike  (,B,ilra>;r  or  kitl.  hit 
EMeihaig  ut  f!.  T.  p.  106).  Hemsen  {Dtr  Ap.  Awba, 
p.  ISO),  RUckert  (Dtr  Br.  PmU  an  dU  Ephrter,  p.  389), 
and  atben,  that  later  Da  Wette  himself,  both  In  the 
introdoctor}'  pagoa  of  hia  Conmenfarj  on  this  epistle 
(ed.  2, 1S47),  and  In  his  IMnmacUon  to  Ike  JV.  T.  (ed. 
5, 1848).  only  labora  to  prove  that  it  ia  a  mere  apirit- 
I:ss  expansion  of  the  epistle  to  the  Cnlossiana,  though 
compiled  in  the  apostolic  age.  Schwegler  {Nacka- 
pott.  ZeilaU.  II,  380  sq.),  Baur  (Paubu.  p.  418  sq.X  and 
othen  advance  a  step  farther,  and  reject  both  eplatlea 
as  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montanism 
and  early  Gnoetlciam.  The  objertioni  adduced  are 
chiefly  tbe  following  ;  1.  The  abaence  of  any  friendly 
greetlQize  in  this  epistle,  coupled  with  what  are  allegnl 
to  be  indications  of  want  of  previous  acquaintance  en 
the  part  of  the  writer  with  the  Epheaiana,  facta  which, 
it  ia  asserted,  are  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  it  was  written  by  PanI,  whose  rehitions  with  the 
Ephesian  Church  were  so  intimate.  2.  The  occur- 
rence of  words,  and  phrasea,  and  sentiments,  which 
indicate  acquaintance  whb  those  Gnostic  Ideas  whitb 
were  familiar  only  at  a  period  mnch  later  tlian  tlial  of 
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tlie  apoatle.    S.  Tha  cloie  icMmbUiiee  of  IhU  epiitle 

to  the  epude  to  the  CulouUna,  nugKeBtinj  that  Itie 
trjmier  ii  onlj  on  enUrBtmenC  of  lfa«  lalter.  Tbe  tint 
of  theae  objeclions  may  be  patBod  bj-  bare,  us  the  all«- 
gRtiona  on  which  It  rest«  will  be  pirticuliirly  comld- 
ered  when  we  corns  to  the  queacion  of  tbe  dsstlnallon 
of  the  epistle  ;  at  pRueat  it  may  aufflce  to  cite  the  re- 
mark of  Beuea  io  referenca  to  the  tmrttuonablentu  of 
Fucb  oljadions:  "If  Paul  writca  ^mple  letterg  of 
ftieodiihip,  they  are  pnmounced  inBi^nlltcaiit,  and  ao 
apurinus,  becauso  there  la  a  want  of  tbe  didactic  cbar- 
actei  In  tbeni ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  thla  prevails, 
there  is  proof  of  the  Bpariooineaa  of  the  writing  in  the 
abaenct  of  the  other.  What !  mnit  both  olementa  al- 
waya  be  nnited  according  to  aome  definite  rale  f  is  It 
»  with  UB?  or  are  any  two  of  Paura  e^tles  alike  in 
thia  reapecti'"  {Die  OadiidUt  d.  H.  Schr.  fTeun  Tal. 
p.  104,  Sd  cd.)  The  second  of  the  above  olijectlona 
baa  reference  to  aucb  paaaegee  u  i,  SI ;  Ii,  T  ;  lii,  SI, 
t  ia  alleged  the  Gnoatic  doctrine  of  eona  ii 
led ;  and  to  the  ex  presaion  jrXijpiupQ,  i,  S3,  as 
conreylng  ■  pnrely  Gnoatic  idea  ;  and  to  such  warda 
as  fivarijpiBV,  iro^iaj  yb'u<nf,  fi^Ct  erorja,  etc.  On 
thia  it  aeems  sofflcient  to  obserre,  without  denying  the 
exiateoce  of  Gnoatic  allusions  in  thia  epiatle,  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  objection  aasumea  that,  because 
Gnostic  tchooU  and  sytttmt  did  not  Tnake  their  appear- 
ance till  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  tbe  iiieat  and 
trordi  In  favor  with  the  Gnostics  were  an  known  at  un 
earlier  period,  a  position  which  cannot  lie  maintained 
[aee  Gnomes] ;  and,  on  the  other,  that,  bccsuae  tbe 
apostle  naea  phraseology  which  waa  employed  also  by 
the  Gnostics,  he  naea  It  in  the  lamc  kms  as  they  did, 
which  is  paraly  gratulCona  and  indeed  nntiue,  fnr  to 
confound  the  aiufPtc  and  irXij(Htifia  of  the  apostle  with 
the  oi'rZvic  and  irX^wfui  of  the  Gnostics,  aa  Baur  does, 
only  proves,  oa  Lange  has  remarked,  that  "a  man 
may  write  whole  books  on  Gnostica  and  Gnosticism 
without  detecting  the  characteristic  difference  between 
tbe  Cbrisllan  principle  and  Gnoiticiani"  {Apottol.  Zeit- ' 
alt.  i,  121),  With  regard  to  the  reaemhlance  between 
this  epistle  end  that  to  tbe  Coloisiuu,  It  can  surprise  < 
no  one  that,  written  at  the  aame  time,  they  ahould  In  i 
many  respects  resemble  each  other  (aee  KlSpper,  Dt 
origin  Epp.  ad  Eph.  tt  Cel.  Grjpb.  IHSB) ;  hut  it  doea 
not  require  much  penetration  to  discover  the  many 
points  of  difference  between  them,  aapeciatly  in  tbe 
point  of  view  (Wim  which  the  writer  contemplates  bia 
main  subject,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  In  each;  in  the 
one  aa  the  prehistoric,  pTe-«xiatent.  auprema  source  of 
oil  thlnt^;  in  the  other  aa  the  incjrnate,  liisliirical, 
exalted,  i;loritied  head  of  the  Church,  to  whom  all 
tliinga  are  aulijected  (comp.  Epb.  I,  20-S.t,  with  Col.  i, 
1&-2D;  and  Langa,  Ap.  Ztil.  i,llB).  Aa  for  the  al- 
leged "copious  eKpannolt,"  that  may  bo  left  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  reader,  as  vroU  aa  the  counter  notion 
of  Schneckenlmrger,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
b  an  epitome  of  that  to  the  Epheslina  made  by  Paul 
himself.  On  such  objections  In  general,  we  may  say 
with  Reusa  that  "raah  hypotheses,  whatever  accept- 
ance they  maj'  have  receivoil,  tell  by  thel.  dellclency  or 
stnngeneaf,  not  against  the  cgilstle,  but  against  them- 
selveai  and,  in  oppoailion  tu  all  cavils,  the  many 
tnila  which  disprove  the  presence  in  the  thoughts  of 
a  deceptive  imitation  bv  ■  fbrrign  hand  stand  as  valid 
ar.n>uienta  in  its  defence"  (GskA.  p.  104).  For  a  de- 
tdilad  rrply  to  tbe  arganisnta  of  De  Welte  and  Baur, 
the  student  may  be  referred  to  Meyer,  Bialnl.  e.  Bph. 
p.  19  sq.,  ed.  i;  DavMaon,  Introd.  to  If.  T.  U,  8G!  aq., 
and  Alford,  Proltgomtna.  p.  8. 

II.  TAe  Raiden  far  uloni  Mt  EpitU  mu  dftignrd. 
—In  the  opening  worda,  "Paul,  an  apoetle  of  Christ 
Jesus  by  the  will  of  God,  to  tbe  saints  that  are  in  Epb- 
esuB  and  faithful  In  Chriat  Jesus,"  the  wonl>  m  Ephe- 
na,  iv  'E^^aip,  are  omitted  by  the  Vatican  end  Slnaitic 
U3S..  (he  cursive  numbered  E7,  by  Basil  (eitpreesl;), 
pn>bBbl7b70rieen.Bndiiasalbly  byTcrtullian.   Tto. 
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comUned  witb  the  somewhat  noticeable  omtntoM  «( 
all  greetings  to  the  members  of  a  church  with  wbich 
the  apostje  stood  in  such  affectioDst«  relution,  and 
some  other  internal  objections,  bave  suggested  a  doubt 
wlietber  tbeao  words  really  formed  a  pait  of  the  orig- 
inal text.  On  the  subject  of  tbe  pernoos  sddre«Bed, 
therefore,  two  hypotheses  have  been  principally  enter' 
talned,  besides  tbe  common  opinion  which,  tallowing 
tbe  (disputed)  reading  in  i,  1,  regards  the  partj-  to 
whom  it  was  sent  as  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  (See  ttie 
Jakrb./.  dtulKlK  TheoL  1866,  p.  139  'q.,  '•H  aq.) 

1.  Grotius,  reviving  the  i^ion  of  the  ancient  ber- 
etlc  Marcion,  mointaina  that  the  party  addressed  in 
Ibis  cpialle  was  the  Charch  at  Laodices,  and  that  w« 
have  in  this  the  epistle  to  that  Cburcb  which  is  com- 
monty  supposed  to  have  been  losL  The  view  uf  Gro- 
tius, whlcb  baa  been  fblloved  by  some  scholars  of  em- 
inent  name,  among  whom  are  found  Hammond,  Mill, 
Venema,  Wetstein,  and  Paley,  resta  chiefly  on  two 
grounds,  vli.  the  testimony  of  llarcion,  and  the  clas« 
resemblance  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  tbe  Co- 
losslans,  Uken  In  connection  with  Coloee.  iv,  16.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these  grounds,  it  is  alleged 
that,  as  tiarcion  was  under  no  temptation  to  utter  a, 
wilful  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  tfaU 
episUe,  he  probably  liad  the  authority  of  the  Churcll 
atLaodicea,  and,  it  may  l;e,  the  tradition  of  tbe  church- 
es generally  of  Asia  Minor,  tor  the  o[Hnian  whlcb  ha 
expresses  (Grotius,  Pmkq.  ad  Ephtt.;  Mill,  Pro/eg. 
ad  y.  Ttsl.  p.  9,  Oxon.  ITO;),  But,  without  charging 
Harclon  with  (htv/ned't/  uttering  what  was  false,  wa 
may  suppose  that,  like  some  critics  of  recent  times, 
this  view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  apostle's  allu- 
sion. In  Col.  iv,  IC,  to  an  epistle  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Laodiceans.  Nor  is  there  the  leeM  grnand  fir 
supposing  that  Marckin  spoke  in  this  Initancc  on  tha 
authority  of  the  Asiatic  churches;  on  the  contiaiT', 
there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  the  oppoaite;  for  not 
only  do  Oiigen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
fully  acquainted  with  the  views  of  tlie  Eastern  cburcb- 
es  on  such  matters,  give  no  hint  of  any  such  tradilioQ 
being  entertained  by  tbero,  but  Tertiilllun,  to  whom 
we  ere  indebted  for  our  Infonnstion  respecting  the 
oiHnion  of  Marcion,  expressly  says  that  In  that  ofAn- 
lon  he  opposed  the  tradmqn  of  the  orthodox  churches, 
and  imposed  upon  the  epistle  a  false  title,  through 
conceit  of  bia  own  euperlor  diligence  in  exploring  such 
matters  (adv.  Mart,  v,  17).  Wltb  regard  to  the  other 
ailment  by  which  this  view  ia  advocated,  admitting 
tbe  fact  of  a  dose  resemblance  between  (he  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  and  tha(  before  ua,  and  the  fact  thai 
Paul  had,  some  time  before  sending  the  former  e{H>tle, 
written  one  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  wbich  he  ad. 
vises  the  Colossians  to  send  for  and  read,  how  does  it 
follow  from  all  this  that  the  epiatle  to  the  Laodlceana 
and  (hat  now  under  notice  were  one  and  the  same? 
It  appears  more  probable  that,  seeing  the  two  extant 
epistles  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  otber,  had 
the  one  now  bearing  tbe  inscription  "to  the  Eph^ 
aUne"  been  really  the  one  addresaed  to  the  Laodice- 
ans, the  apostle  would  not  have  deemed  it  of  so  much 
Importnnce  that  the  churches  of  Colosss  and  Laodicea 
should  Interchange  epistles.  Such  being  the  chief  ar- 
guments In  favor  of  this  hypothesla  (for  those  which. 
In  addition.  Wetaleln  alleges  fnirn  a  comparison  of  thia 
et^slle  with  that  to  the  Church  at  Laodlcsa,  in  tbe 
Apocalypse,  are  not  deserving  of  notice ;  sea  Hlcbae- 
lis,  /iKrwJ.  iv,  187),  we  may  venture  to  set  It  aalda  M 
wltboat  any  adequate  support.  It  may  be  observed, 
also,  that  It  seems  Incompatible  with  what  (he  apostle 
says,  Col.  Iv,  IS,  where  he  enloins  tbe  Church  at  Co* 
lossB  to  send  bis  greetings  to  the  brethren  at  Laodi- 
cea, etc.  No  one  sends  greeti'iga  by  muCln-  except 
when  It  is  Impneslhle  to  express  tUem  one's  self.  But 
if  Paul  wrote  to  Laodicea  at  the  same  time  as  to  Co> 
loss»,  and  sent  both  letters  by  the  same  bearer,  TjcbV 
cos,  tbsrs  was  raaniftstly  no  occasiso  whatever  fbr  Ul 
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mMag  Ut  ulntatlcRii  to  tlie  UtMr  of  tfa«M  ofanTChM 
IhiODgh  the  medium  oT  the  fomiBr ;  it  wu  obviondy 
B  euiTi  *0(l  much  mora  natunl,  to  lend  hii  ulntb' 
tioiu  10  the  Chutcb  at  Lsodlcu  in  the  epistls  addres*- 
•d  U  UKnuelveB.  Thia  »e«Da  to  proTe  that  the  «|dB- 
tk  to  tba  L^odiccani  had  been  written  some  eontider- 
■U*  thiH  befocB  that  to  the  CoIohUhi,  and  thenfore 
oaold  not  bave  been  the  uma  with  that  now  under 
notice.    Sea  Laodiceans  (EpiaTLe  to). 

i,  Tta  opinion  that  tbia  epistle  waa  not  apecially  ad- 
dnned  to  any  one  church,  bnt  «a>  fnteaded  bb  b  sort 
of  circular  letter  for  the  uaa  of  »Teral  charchea,  vaa 
lltat  broached  by  archWahop  Usher  (^juw/.Kff.  etlfoB. 
TtM.  p.  680.  Breme,  1686).  To  tbia  opinion  llie  grsnt 
majBilj  of  critice  have  given  their  Buffrige  ;  indeed, 
It  nay  be  regarded  aa  the  received  opinion  of  BiUlical 
■cboUn  In  the  preaent  day.  Thi*  may  make  it  ap- 
parently pneamptuoua  tn  na  to  call  It  In  qneatlon, 
and  yet  H  seEDia  to  na  ao  III  sapported  by  poaitlve  evi- 
dence, and  exposed  to  »  many  objectiona,  that  we  can- 
not ykld  aaaent  k>  it.  (1.)  In  the/rtf  place,  It  la  to  be 
obierradtbattfalala  a  bypotheeii  entirely  of  mMJerfiln- 

hanDgbeea  entertained  concerning  the  deatination  of 
Ihb  e|Hitle  by  the  early  Church.  With  the  aolltary 
ciceplion  of  IfarcioD,  eo  far  as  we  know,  all  partliH 
nr*  unanimoua  in  assigning  Ephetu*  aa  the  place  to 
wklcta  thb  epistle  waa  sent,  and  Hrrclon'a  view  la  as 
much  opposed  to  the  auppoaltlon  ot  ita  being  a  circalar 
ktM  s)  tbe  other.  Aa  napeeti  the  external  evidence, 
tbtnfbce,  this  hypothesis  ia  purely  destitute  of  sup- 
fen,  (!.)  It  is  a  hypothesis  auirgestcd  fbr  the  purpose 
elaccganling  Ibr  certain  allegt^  fhcts,  aome  of  which 
art,  to  lay  the  least,  doubtful,  and  others  of  which  may 
be  explained  as  well  without  it  aa  with  It.  Tbeae 
hct>  art,  a.  Tba  alleged  omlaaion  of  tba  nama  of  any 
fkct  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle ;  b.  Har- 
ciu's  Bsaertlon  that  thia  epistle  was  addreaaed  to  tbe 
Ltodiceans,  which,  it  la  aaid,  probably  arose  out  of  hia 
faaiing  Ken  that  copy  of  this  circular  epistle  which 
hsd  been  sent  to  Loodlces  i  e.  The  want  of  any  precise 
allnalooa  to  peraonal  relatione  anbslaling  between  the 
■pistle  and  those  to  whom  this  epistle  wsa  addraased ; 
■■d  dL  The  expressions  of  nnacquaintednesa  with  those 
iDBhnm  be  wrote,  which  occnr  in  thia  epistle,  a.  g.  iii, 
1-4.  How  thesa  tkcts  may  be  reconciled  with  the  anp- 
pasitien  that  tbia  epiatle  wa>  addreaaed  to  tlia  Ephe- 
riins  will  be  considered  afterwards ;  at  preaent  the 
question  is.  How  do  ^hey  favor  the  hypotheais  thst 
this  waa  a  circular  letter  ?  Now,  auppoalng  them  to 
be  naqUFstionablp,  and  admitting  that  they  are  not  ir- 
nconcilsbls  with  this  by^Ktlbeals,  it  must  yet  appear 
Is  all  that  they  go  very  little  way  towards  affording 
fntaiy  evidence  In  lla  anppoit.  It  is  not  one  which 
(mwB  nstnrally  oat  of  these  fitcts,  or  ia  auggeated  iy 
Own;  it  ia  plainly  of  foreign  birth,  and  suggested /or 
tten.  Bat  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  frit  of 
tlMH  alleged  Acta  la  (to  aay  the  leaat)  very  doabtful ; 
that  Ibe  tamd  is  mads  to  serve  this  hypothesla  only 
by  mans  of  another  aa  doubtful  as  itself,  and  that, 
nra  Ita  aerrlcea  admitted.  It  would  prove  too  much, 
hr  it  woald  go  to  abow  that,  to  the  Laodlceans,  Iho 
^tatls  not  only  aent  a  peculiar  etaatle,  mentioned 
CDLtT,lg,  but  gB*B  them  a  aban  also  in  this  circular 
^iMla  written  soma  time  after  their  own ;  and  that 
OalUnlaiid/eaallA  are  both  either  partlstiy  orwbolly 
laatlMiabla,  It  moat  be  admitted  that  this  hypothesla 
Naada  npoo  a  baala  which  ia  little  better  than  none. 
(B.)  Had  the  ejriatla  Iwen  addreaaed  to  a  particular  cir- 
da  sf  cbarebea,  aone  deaignation  of  these  churches 
■said  hara  been  given,  by  whkh  it  might  hsve  been 
boon  what  chorchea  they  were  to  which  tbia  tetter 
Meoged.  When  it  ia  argned  that  thli  must  be  a  circu- 
Iv  ka«,bacaDae  there  is  no  church  specified  to  which 
h  ia  addreaaed,  it  aeems  to  be  forgotten  that  tbe  derig- 
■sUoBof  apartlcnlaraetofchnrchea  ia  ss  necesaary  fo 
idmlarepbtlBaalhe '    '      -'  -    '  '  '   • 
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an  eplatla  spedaily  addreaaed  to  it.  If  we  mni,'  leav« 
out  tbe  words  iv  'Rfiaif  in  chap,  i,  1,  what  are  we  to 
pnt  in  their  place?  for  !f  we  tnke  the  pasaage  aa  it 
etands  without  them,  it  will  follow  that  the  epiatle  was 
addressed  to  all  Chriatisni  everywhere,  which  ia  more 
than  the  advocatDiofthehypothesia  now  under  notice 
contend  for.  The  auppoaition  that  the  title  was  left 
blank  ia  equally  gratuitous,  unreaaonable,  aitd  unneo- 
caaary.  (4.)  In  chap,  vi,  21, 22,  rani  mentiona  that  be 
had  sent  to  those  tor  wham  thia  epiatle  was  destined 
Tycbicua,  who  should  make  knonn  to  them  att  things, 
that  they  mi^ht  know  his  affolra,  and  that  he  might 
comfort  tbeir  hearts.  From  thia  it  appears  Ihst  Tych- 
icua  wsa  not  only  the  bearer  of  this  lelter,  but  that  he 
was  peraonally  to  vImI,  converse  with,  and  comfort 
those  to  whom  it  waa  addressed.  On  the  supposition 
that  this  was  a  circular  letter,  this  could  hardly  have 
been  practicable. 

S.  We  return,  then,  to  the  quesUon  of  the  genuine- 
neaa  of  the  suspected  words  "at  Epbesua,"  iv  'Efiaif. 
At  first  sight  the  doubts  againat  Ihem  aeim  plsuaible ; 
bat  when  wa  oppose  to  these  (a)  the  prepunderating 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  (h)  tbe  testimooy  of  all  tbe  versions,  (c)  the 
□nivenal  deeignatlon  of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient 
Church  (Harcion  standing  alone  in  bia  assertion  that 
it  waa  written  to  tho  Laodireona)  aa  an  epiatle  (o  tha 
£)tArnuna,(d)the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  any  aatis- 
factoty  meaning  to  the  Isolated  participle  (roic  oiai,  (o 
Ihiae  ikat  art — ),  and  Ibe  absence  of  any  parallel  usage 
in  the  apostle's  writinga.we  can  scarcely  feel  any  doubt 
aa  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which 
these  words  are  encloeed  in  the  ii  and  later  editions  of 
Tlachendorf,  and  of  considering  them  an  integral  part 
of  tho  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  eupply  an  aU' 
awer  to,  or  an  enplanatlon  of  the  Internal  olijcctions, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  free  fhnn  objection  sa  that  which  regarda  tbe 
circle  aa  alia  designed  for  the  benedt  of  churches 
either  conterminous  to,  or  dependent  on  that  of  Ephe- 
aus.  The  counter-argnmenta  of  Meyer,  though  a)  ly 
urged,  are  not  convincing,  Kor  can  an  appeal  to  tlic 
silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient  Cbnrcb  on  thia  further 
destination  be  conceived  to  he  of  much  weight,  as  their 
references  ate  to  the  usual  and  titidar  designation  cf 
tho  epiatle,  bnt  do  not  and  are  not  intended  to  affect 
the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destination.  It 
is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  tbsl  the  apecisi  gnctinga 
here  omitted  might  bave  been  separately  intrusted  to 
the  bearer  Tycbicua,  poaaibiy  himself  an  Epbeaian,  aid 
certainly  commissioned  by  the  apostle  (vi,  f!)  to  Inform 

III.  Ofiatioii  of  wnliot)  Ait  Epittk.  —  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  called  out  by  any  apedal  clrcnnk 
atancea,  uir  even  to  have  involved  any  diatinctly  pre- 
cautionary teaching  (compare  Schneckanbnrger,  Bti- 
trOgt,  p.  ISS  aq.),  whether  against  Oriental  or  JudalsUc 
theosophy,  but  lo  bave  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love 
which  tbe  apostle  fell  for  bis  converts  at  Epbesna,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tycbicua,  with  sn  epiatle  to  the 
Church  of  Coloaaa,  afforded  him  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  in  written  teacbiug  and  exhortation. 
Tbe  epiatle  thus  contalna  many  thoaghls  that  bad  per- 
vaded the  nearly  contemporsneoua  epiatle  lo  the  Cr>- 
losalans,  reiterates  msny  of  tbe  same  practical  warn- 
ings and  exhortations,  bears  even  the  tinj-e  of  the 
same  diction,  but  kt  the  same  time  enlarges  upon  auch 
profound  mysteries  of  the  divine  coanseir,  dicplsys  so 
luWy  tin  Brig:*  ami  iltttlopavitao/tlxChiiTthmClirUt, 
its  union,  communion,  and  aggregation  In  him,  that 
this  msjestic  epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  oth- 
erwise than  one  of  tha  most  aublime  and  consolatory 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  childreD  ol 
men.  To  the  Christiana  at  Ephesus  dwelling  nnder 
tbe  shadow  of  tbe  great  temple  of  Diana,  dally  seeing 
Ita  outward  grandenr,  and  ^moat  dally  bearing  of  it* 
pompODi  ritDaliam,  the  aUnslon*  In  this  epiatle  to  that 
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iBTitle  building  of  vrhlcb  Christ  wu  tbe  corner-atona, 
tlie  spoitlei  the  foundBtions,  iniLbiinMlf  and  his  fel- 
low-Chriiluna  partiona  of  the  augiut  guperBtructuro 
(ii,  19-21),  must  have  spoken  vtith  a  force,  in  appro- 
pmtaneia,  Bud  ■  rejiuaring  depth  of  teaching  that 
cannot  b«  ovareatinutcd. 

IV.  Coitiaiit. — Ibae  uuly  admit  of  being  divided 
into  two  portkinB,  the  first  m^nlj  dcKtrinai  (i-iii),  the 
lecDDd  korlalorg  and  practiad. 

1.  The  doctrinal  portion  opena  with  ■  brief  addreaa 
to  the  aainta  in  EphesuB,  and  rapdly  paBtea  into  a  sub- 
llma  aacriptioa  of  praise  to  God  the  Father,  who  haa 
predettinated  ug  to  the  adoption  of  Bona,  lileaeed  and 
redeemed  as  tn  Chrvt,  and  mode  known  to  ua  big  etor- 
nat  pnrposB  of  unidng  ail  in  him  (i,  3-^14).  Thia  not 
nnnatumll}'  evokes  a  prayer  from  the  apoatla  that  his 
convcitamaybeenliKhteDedtoknow  tliehopeofGod'B 
calling,  the  richaa  of  bia  grace,  and  the  magnitude  of 
that  pover  whieb  waa  displayed  in  the  resurrection 
and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ — the  head  of  his 
body,  the  Church  (i,  15-23),  Then,  with  a  more  im- 
medlate  address  to  big  conrertp,  the  apostle  reminds 
tbem  bow,  dead  aa  they  had  bscn  in  gin,  God  had 
quickened  tbem,  raised  them,  and  even  enthroned 
them  with  Christ  \  and  how  all  waa  bv  grace,  not  by 
worka  (ii,  J-IO).  They  were  to  remember,  too,  how 
they  had  once  been  alienated  and  yet  were  now 
hionghtnigh  in  tbe  blood  of  Chrigt;  how  he  waa  their 
Peace,  how  by  him  both  they  and  the  Jews  bad  accaaa 
to  the  Father,  and  how  on  him  as  tbe  corner-atone  they 
had  been  built  intoa  spirltdal  temple  to  God(ii,  11-2S). 
On  thia  account,  having  heard,  as  they  maat  have 
done,  bovr  to  the  apoatle  waa  revealed  the  piofound 
mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile  world,  they  were 
not  to  faint  at  bia  troubles  (iii,  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed 
to  the  great  Fatherof  all  to  give  them  inward  atrength, 
to  teach  them  tbe  love  of  Christ,  and  liU  them  with  tbe 
fulneaa  of  God  (iii,  18-13).  The  prayer  la  concluded 
by  a  gnblime  doxoiogy  (iii,  20,  SI),  which  Bervea  lo 
usher  in  the  more  directly  pradiaJ porliim. 

3.  This  the  apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  tliia  calling,  and  to  keep  tbe  unity 
of  the  Spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one  Spirit,  one 
Lord,  and  one  God  (iv.  l-<j).  £ach,  (m.  Iiad  hia  por- 
tion of  grace  from  God  (iv,  T-10),  who  had  appointed 
ministering  orders  in  the  Church,  until  all  come  to 
the  nnity  ^tbe  faith,  and  grow  up  and  become  united 
with  tbe  living  Head,  even  Christ  (iv,  11-16).  Sure- 
ly, then,  they  were  to  walk  no  more  aa  darkened,  feel- 
IngleaabiiBlben;  tbey  were  to  put  off  tbe  old  man,  and 
put  on  the  new  (iv,  1 7-24).  Tbi^  too,  was  to  be  prac- 
tically  evinced  In  their  outward  actiona ;  they  were  (o 
be  truthful,  honeat,  pare,  and  forgiving ;  they  were  to 
walk  in  love  (iv,  S&-v,  2).  Fornication,  covctousneas, 
and  impurity  were  not  even  to  be  named;  they  were 
once  in  heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and 
n:ust  reprove  the  deeds  of  the  past  (v,  3-14).  Thns 
were  tliev  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  Slled  with  juy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (v,  16-21).  Wives  were  to 
be  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  love  and 
cleave  to  their  wives  (v,  2B-38);  children  were  to 
honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  Dp  bolily  their 
children  (vi,  1-4);  servants  and  maaters  were  to  par- 
farm  to  each  other  tbsir  reciprocal  duties  (vi,  5  9). 
With  a  noble  and  vivid  exbortation  lo  arm  themaelve* 
Bgainat  tbeir  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor  of  God  (vi, 
10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming  of  Tj-chicua  (vi, 
ai,  2-i),  and  a  twofold  doxoiogy  (vi,  28,  24),  this  sub- 
lime epistle  comes  (o  its  close. 

V.  Diitt. — Thia  epistle  was  written  during  the  latter 
part  of  tbe  apoetla's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  at 
about  the  aame  time  with  that  to  the  Colcasians,  A.D. 
ST.  This  appears  from  the  fiilluwing  circumaUnces : 
Timothy  was  not  yet  with  Paul  (i,  1) ;  Paul  waa  then 
a  prisoner  (iii,  1 ;  Iv,  1),  but  had  been  allowed  to 
preach  (vi,  20 ;  comp.  Acts  xxviii,  30,  31) ;  Tycbicus  ' 
(on  his  first  journey)  carried  this  epistle  (vl,  21 ;  comp. 
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very  difficult  to  adjuau    On  the  whole,  both  ii 

nal  and  external  cooMdentiuna   geem  • 

favor  of  the  prioritv  of  tbe  Epiatle  to  tbi 

Comp.   Neander,  ftaidiiig,    i,   329    (Bobn),   Schlcicf^ 

macher,  Stud,  tmd  KriL  for  1882,  p.  600,  and  Wieae- 

ier,  Chnmol.  p.  4M   aq.    See   CoLoaaujia   (Eputu 

VI.  OrmmtiiitaruM,  itt.—Tho  following  la  a  Ml  Vtt 
of  separata  eiegetical  helps  on  thia  c[dstle,  the  nKB>B 
important  having  an  asleiiak  (■)  prefixed :  Victo- 
rinua,  In  tp.  ad  ^Aa.  (in  Hai'a  SeryH.  Vet.  Ill,  i, 
87);  Jerome,  CoianigmlaHi  (in  0pp.  vii.  637;  also  in 
%^  Slippot.  xi,  996)-,  Chrysoatom.  Ilmntia  (in  Op^ 
xi,  1;  mU.  Pair,  ix);  CUudiua  Tanrinenaia,  Expit. 
tUio  (in  Habillon,  IW.  Anal.  91);  •Calvin,  ConiHm. 
larU  (in  0pp. ;  also  tr,  into  English,  Lend.  1864,  Svo) ; 
alao  SmwHiM  (Ir.  by  Golding,  Lend.  I&T7,  4to);  Rid- 
ley, C<niinientarif  (in  Richmond'a  Falheri,  il,  14) ;  Ms- 
gander,  Commnlaniu  (Basil.  1634,  Bvo) ;  Sarcer,  Adia- 
fafUMU  (Frckf.  1341,  Svo)  j  Hajor,  Eaarratio  (Wittemb. 
1S62,  Svo) !  Naiiant,  Etmrrationit  (Ven.  1554 ;  Lend. 
i  670, 8  vo) ;  Weller,  ConmaOariu  (Noiimb.  1569,  Sva) ; 
Vellenia,  Enarraliaitu  (Norimb.  1559,  8vo)j  Buoar, 
/V<Efa(«>onM  (Basil. 16G2,fol.);  Musculua,  ConnHMom 
(Basil.  1669,  fol.);  Heminge.ConnniMry  (Load.  I5K1, 
4(o);  Binemann,  Expotilio  (Lond.  1581,  4to)(  Anon., 
BipotUvm  (Lond.  1581,  4to);  Stewart,  Caiuiimlarimt 
(Ingotit.  1693,  4to)  ;  Kollock,  CommoiCariw  (E4inb. 
1B90,  4ta;  Gen.  1693,  Svo)  ;  Zanchiui,  CoauMiKarvi 
(Newatad.  I5W.  fol.);  Weinrich,  ExpHcatio  (Lipa. 
1613,  4to) ;  Battna,  Ommetitarii  (Koat.  1G20, 4to) ;  D* 
Quiroa,  CovmaiUirim  (Hisp.  1G22,  fol. ;  Lugd.  162S^ 
4to) ;  Heelenhrer,  CommeiUarim  (Korimb.  l<i2S,  4to) . 
Hanneken,  ErpUealla  (4to,  Harp,  ISSI;  Lipa.,  1718: 
Jen.  1731);  TamoviDS,  ConinAtar;iu(Kaet.ieS6,4lo); 
Coccciua,  Cotamtntariai  (in  Ojp.  v) ;  Allhoter,  A  »%- 
madwrnanet  (Alt.  I64I,  4to);  Crociua,  Cvmmnttariia 
(Caaael,  I64S,  8ro) ;  Bayne.  CiimiwMary  (Lond.  1643, 
fol.);  Wandalin,  ParapkraM  (Slasw.  IBM,  8va)t 
Boyd,  Prahdiaia  (fol.,  London,  1C52;  Gen.  IG60); 
Anon.,  .4iUMrfa(ioMs  (Bvo,  Camhr.  1668;  Amat  1703; 
alsointlieCriliciJam);  FerguBon,£ipiuMi«  (Edinb. 
1659, Svo);  Crell,CcnnnKnfaruu(in(>^i,4)i  Lagiu. 
Cinnmnf(ir>D(Giypb.l664,4to):  Schmidt, /■on^rircuu 
(Arg.  1G84. 1699,  4tD);  Du  Boec,  ^rnaoiu  (Fr.,  Rol- 
lerd.  1699,  3  vols.  Svo);  Goodwin,  Erjmilion  (Straab. 
lG99,4to);  Spener,£rU(ir.  (Hal.  1706, 1730, 4to);  Gcf- 
baden,  Geopail  Door  (Tr.  ad  Rb.  1707, 4to);  PfeSngw, 
Diaertatioats  (Ai«,  1711,  8vo);  also,  De 
PomH  ap.  Ephtaioi  (Arg.  1731,  4to);  UOU, 
r!ui  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1716,  1731,  2  vols.  4to);  ttasevoei, 
KeriU[ur.(L.B.I718,4tD);  •Dinant,Onnfn«Xnrii(Rat- 
terd.  1721,  4toi  also  in  Low  Dutch,  ib.,  1711,  17S1, 
2  Tola.  4Ki);  Van  Til,  ComnnKariw  (Amsterd.  173&, 
4to):  Fend,  i:ri(ai(.{».L  1727,  4to);  Ziegler,  JEWof. 
(in  Henke'a  Magai.  Iv,  22a) ;  Cmaius,  l>e  stoM  I^At- 
n'nonun  (Hafn.  17a3,4to);  Gnde,  £>J»(.  (Laub.  17SS, 
8vo) ;  also,  De  tccL  tpi.  ilahi  (Upa.  1732,  Svo) ;  Ito- 
yaards,  Verklaar.  (Amst  1735,  a  vols.  4to);  Van  Al- 
phen,  apedmm  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1742,  4lo);  llutb,  Ep.  O 
Load,  w  tiKyd.  ad  Kpk.  (Erlang.  1751,  4to) ;  Josli, 
Br.  a.  Laod.  d.  Br.  on  d.  t^.  (in  bia  V'rm.  A  Uunit. 
p.  81);  Peloid,  De  ittbUmUnlt  in  tp.  ad  £ph.  (Lipa. 
1771,  4to);  Moldenhaoer,  I/eiei».  (Hamh.  1773,  Svo); 
Chandler,  Paraphrtue  (London,  1777,  4to);  SchUt«, 
Commtalarii  (Svo,  Lipa.  1778,  1786) ;  Cramer,  AmAg. 
(Hamb.  1782,  4tD);  Eamarcb,  UArn.  (Alton.  1785^ 
8vo);  Sranae,  .4i»>Knl;.  (Frkf.  1789,  Bvo);  Brinkman, 
VM>m.  (Hamb.  1793,  Svo);  Utlller,  KTlddr.  (Hdlh. 
1793,  4lo);  liana,  Acmue*  (Lipa.  1793,  Svo);  HlB' 
iein.  De  Uelorib.  ep.  ad  Ep.  (Erl.  1797,  4to);  Popp, 
Erktar.  (Host.  1799, 4to) ;  Van  Bemmien,  ^p.  ad  i>(. 
tl  Co'.  coUata  (L.  B.  1803,  Bvo);  Schuecken burger, 
Apharumtn  d.  Hr.  a.  d.  EpK  (in  big  KnL  ina  A*.  T. 
No.  18);  Von  FlaU   Vortt,.  (Tub.  1835^  Svo);  Hal* 
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Wkd,  ErHSr.  (Haoor.  1888,  Sto)  j  Simco*.  nlmtra- 
6cm  (Loud.  ISSB,  4to) ;  *Ueiir,  Ctmmrtaar  (Berl.  18S4, 
8io)i  *H(Tl«aa,  Cawmtmlar  (Svo,  Ert.  1BS4;  Stattg. 
1H8):  •Rttckert,  CrjbfA-.  (Lpi.  1834.  Bvo);  Hatlhiea, 
ArA^.  (Grieniw.  ISS4,  8to)  ;  Lflhlelu,  .Syriu  I'liteP- 
firB(Er].lSS5,8vo)j  PaiuTant,  ^wJr^.  (HokI,  1836, 
Btb);  Lttnemmnn.ile^.  □d£pA.aWAnUia(G0tt.lS4i, 
in):  *!>«  W«tta,  //aii>a.  (Lpi.  1848,  8va,  vol.  ii); 
•Stiu,  A—lfgu»g  (B«rl.  1848-9,  2  roll,  in  Sputi,8va; 
ibrUgnt.  1869,  8vo) ;  Psrcsval,  Lecturtl  (Lond.  1846, 
Ubo);  U'GhiB,  Uctura  (Dnblio,  1846,  2  Tola,  evo); 
•D>iiiiiE*Ren-Cruuu9,  C<mtiuMar  (Jena,  1847,  8to); 
'HcTer,  Omnaitar  (Gfitt.  1SS3,  pL  il) ;  'EBdie,  Con- 
■Bfamr  (GUig.  1854,  8to)  ;  Buping,  £rii&-.  (llUnW. 
Ui5,Bvt>):  Kabkr,iV«rf^oi(Kiel.l8&5,8vo):  Hodge, 
Ctmmmtary  (N.  Y.  1866,  Svo) ;  •Tumer,  Ci»iiwii(ar)r 
(K.T.  1866,  8to);  •EUlcott,  CoemeMan  (Svo,  Lond. 
18!iS,lS»,  1834;  Aadov.  1860) ;  NaolaDd,  JVnii  CiiMna 
(L«d.  1861,  8va) ;  aurgTinen  (4),  jr«wan  (Lond. 
Un,  8*0);  FTidham,  JVMu  (Load.  186!,  ISmo);  La- 
thnp,  Dacanna  (Phili.  1864,  8to)  ;  Bleek,  Koriawi. 
f(a(Beri.l88S,  Svo).     Sm  Epwruu. 

I^'Mna  ('EfiirDc,  aecordiDK  to  roe  legend  tarn 
tfmt,  the  jMrmunoK  giTsn  b7  HcTCdL-s  to  the  Ams- 
nnt  to  Mttle  hen),  an  illnMrloiu  eltj  (Athen.  Till, 
M)  in  the  diatiict  of  lonU  (ri\ti  'Iwi'i'or  iTn^avi' 
Iran),  Steph.  Bji.  b.  t.),  on  the  weatern  cout  of  tbe 
pninisU  common!)'  eallad  Asia  Hlnor — not  that  this 
geOKiiphkal  tenn  wai  known  fn  tbe  flrst  ceatniy. 
Th*  AnA  of  the  K.  T.  was  aimply  the  Roman  province 
■hkb  embraced  tbe  neatara  part  of  the  peniniula. 
or  iMi  pnivinoB  Ephemu  «u  the  Capital.  Sm  Asia 
IfnoK. 

1.  Hillary.— n  *aa  ons  of  the  twelve  Ionian  dtiei 
b  Alia  Hinar  in  the  mythic  time*  CHerod.  i,  142),  and 
laid  to  hare  been  founded  b;  tbe  Amaiona,  but  In  latoi 
IJRWa  inhabited  hj  the  Cariani  and  Lelegsa  (Stiabo, 
iiT,  StO),  and  taken  posHSsioa  of  bj  the  lonUiu  nn- 
i»  Ad^ocIiu,  the  aon  of  Codrui  (Cramer,  A  lia  Mi- 
BDT,  I,  M3).  Buidee  tbe  name  by  which  it  Is  best 
kmwn,  it  bore  snccesaivcly  these  of  AoiiMrw^TVarlka, 
Onjgia.  and  Plalea.  Being  founded  by  Androclus, 
(lie  iegitimate  ton  of  Codms,  it  enjoyed  s  pre-eminence 
oTtr  the  other  members  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and 
*u  denominated  the  rayal  city  of  Ionia.  The  climate 
■ad  coantrr  which  tbe  eoloniats  from  Attica  bad  se- 
lected ai  ^eir  fntore  abode  lurpaaaed,  according  to 
Bendotus  (i,14!),  all  others  in  beauty  and  fertility,- 
uid,  had  the  martial  spirit  of  the  loniana  corresponded 
to  Ihei/  natoral  advantages,  they  might  have  grown 
iHo  a  powtrfnl  independent  nation.  Tbe  softness, 
koTever,  of  the  dunate,  and  the  east  with  which  the 
M«*uri«  of  life  could  be  procored,  transformed  the 
Wdy  inhabitants  of  the  rugged  Attica  into  an  Indo- 
Iml  iDd  voluptnoni  race :  hence  they  fell  fucceuive- 
Ij  onder  the  power  of  the  Lydians  (B.C.  660)  and  the 
I'tniaai  (B.C.  bbT);  and,  though  the  revolt  of  His- 
tini  and  Aristagona  against  the  Penisn  power  was 
t*  1  time  ancceMTnl,  the  contest  at  length  terminated 
la  hta  of  the  latter  (Herod,  vl,  7-13).  Tbe  defeat 
rfthe  Persiana  by  the  Greeks  gaTO  a  temporary  lib- 
otj  to  the  IntiUn  cities;  bnt  the  battle  of  Hycale 
tnstferred  the  virtoal  dominion  of  the  country  to 
AUksi.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  paid 
Dibste  indiSprcotly  to  either  party,  and  the  treaty  of 
Aatalddas  (B.C.  SS7)  once  mora  mtored  them  to  their 
M  mutcn  the  Persians.  They  beheld  with  indiffer- 
•Htthe  eipldts  of  Alexander  and  tbe  dinpules  of  bis 
tajjtiiiis,  and  resigned  themselvei  without  a  struggle 
■e  iscceiilve  conquerors.  Epbesns  was  included  in 
Iki  dominions  of  Lysimachni;  bat,  after  the  defeat 
ef  Antioehos  (B.C.  190),  it  was  given  by  the  Romans 
■a  Ihe  kings  of  Pergamum.  In  the  year  B.C.  129  the 
Bsnani  formed  their  prorince  of  Aela.  The  Ack1e 
Efboiui  took  part  with  Hithridales  againtt  the  Bo- 
»ai,  and  miasacred  the  garrison ;  they  had  reason 
t>h  giBlefU  tor  the  unusual  clemency  of  L.  ComeUna 
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Sulla,  who  merely  inflicted  heavy  fines  opon  the  in- 
habitants. Thenceforward  the  city  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  While,  about  the  epoch  of  the  Intro- 
daction  of  Chriatianity,  the  other  cities  of  Asia  Ulnor 
declined,  EphesBS  rose  more  and  more.  It  owed  ita 
prosperity  in  part  to  the  favor  of  its  govemom,  for 
Lysimachns  named  the  city  Arsinot  in  honor  of  bia 
second  wife,  and  Attalus  Philadelphns  furnished  il 
with  splendid  wharves  and  docks;  in  part  to  tbe  favor- 
able position  of  the  place,  which  naturally  made  it  the 
emporinm  of  Asia  on  this  side  the  Taurus  (SIrsbo, 
xiv,  641,  B6S).  Under  the  Romans,  Epheaus  was  the 
capita]  not  only  of  Ionia,  but  of  tbe  entire  province 
of  Asia,  and  bore  the  honorable  title  of  tht  first  and 
grtaittl  vutnpala  n/Atia  (Bflckh,  Corp.  Imcript,  Grac. 
2968-2902).  The  bishop  of  Epbesus  in  later  time* 
was  the  pnaident  of  the  Asiatic  dioceses,  with  the 
rights  and  privilege*  of  a  patriarch  (Eragr.  Biat.  Eo 
ckt.  Ill,  G).  Towarda  the  end  of  the  Ilth  centniy 
Epheena  experienced  the  same  (ate  as  Smyrna;  and, 
after  a  brief  occupation  by  the  Greeka,  it  surrendered 
in  1808  to  snltan  Saysan,  who,  to  prevent  future  In- 
surrections, removed  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Tyri- 
Eum,  where  they  w 


Early  Silver  Coin  of  Epbtniu.     From  tl^e  BriUih  Uuenm. 
Actoal  BIse.    Weight  nSj^  ETSInt. 

S.  BOJieal  AWcet.  — That  Jews  were  eaUbllabed 
there  in  considerable  nnmben  is  known  from  Josepbus 
(.4n(.  xlv,  10, 11),  and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mcr 
cantile  eminence;  but  it  la  also  evident  from  Acts  ii,9; 
vi,  9.  In  harmony  with  the  character  orEphesua  as  a 
place  of  concourse  snd  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  And  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explic- 
itly mendoned  after  tbe  ascension  of  Christ  (Acta 
xvUi,  25;  six,  8).  The  ease  of  ApoUoa  (xviii,  24)  ia 
an  exemplification  further  of  the  intercoorae  between 
tbia  place  and  Alexandria.  Tbe  firat  aeeda  of  Chris- 
tian  truth  were  possibly  scan  at  Epheaus  Immediately 
after  the  great  Pentecost  (Acta  ii).  Whatever  pre- 
vious plana  Paul  may  have  entertained  (xri,  6),  hia 
first  visit  waa  on  bia  return  from  the  second  mission- 
ary circuit  (xviii,  19-21),  and  bis  atsy  on  thnt  occa- 
sion was  very  short;  nor  ia  there  any  proof  that  be 
found  any  Christians  at  Epheaup,  hut  he  left  there 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  Iv,  19)  were  of  eignal  aervice.  In 
Paul's  own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xlx,  8,  ID; 
XX,  81),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage  of 
his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  labored,  first  in 
the  aynagogne  (zii,  8),  and  then  in  the  school  of  Ty. 
rannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  In  private  houaea  (iz,  SO), 
and  during  which  be  wrote  tbe  Firat  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthiana,  we  have  the  period  of  the  chief  evangel- 
iiation  of  this  shore  of  the  fgoan.  The  direct  narra- 
tive la  Act*  zix  receive!  but  little  elucidation  ^tn 
the  Epistle  to  the  Epheslana,  which  was  written  after 
sererat  yesrs  trora  Rome;  but  it  is  aupplemented  in 
aome  important  particolara  (especially  as  re;!arda  the 
apoatle'a  personal  habits  of  aelf-dpnisi,  ix,  84)  by  the 
addreas  at  Hiletus.  This  address  showa  that  the 
Church  at  Epbesus  waa  thoroughly  organized  under 
ita  preshyUra.  On  leaving  the  city,  the  apostle  left 
Timothy  in  charge  of  the  Church  there  (1  Tim.  i,  8), 
a  position  which  he  seems  to  hare  retained  fbr  a  con- 
'  lerable  period,  BB  we  leam  ftnm  tbe  second  epistle 
him.  See  Timothi.  Among  Paul's 
ipanions,  two,  Trophimua  and  Tychkns,  were 
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uOtbi  of  Ads  (XX,  4),  uid  the  Uttar  probably  (S 
Urn.  iv,  IS),  the  fbrmer  eerUinly  (Acts  xxi,  29),  na- 
tlyes  of  Ephuiu.     In  the  ume  r^nnecthm  ws  onght 

to  mention  Onesiphorm  (S  Tim,  i,  16-18)  and  his 
boDsehold  (iv,  19).  On  the  other  bMid  man  he  no- 
ticed  certain  ipecilied  Epheaiin  autegoniats  of  the 
apostle,  the  lona  of  Sceva  and  his  pait;  (Acts  six, 
14),  HjmenMiia  aod  Alexander  (1  Tim.  1,  SO;  !  71m. 
iv,  14),  and  Pbygelliu  and  Hermogenet  (S  Tim.  1. 16). 
Sea  Padi..  Epbesm  is  also  cloeely  connected  vith 
the  apostle  John,  not  only  u  being  tlie  eoeoe  (Rev.  i, 
11 :  ii,  1)  of  the  most  pnimlnent  oftliecharches  of  the 
ApDcalTpse,  bnt  also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  ss 
given  by  EBsebios  (ffU.  Ecd.  iii,  !8,  eU.).  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  |vevailed  axtentiTely  in  an- 
denl  liaiet,  John  spent  many  yean  in  Ephesns,  where 
he  employed  himself  most  diligently  tor  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  and  vhere  ha  died  at  a  vary  old  age,  and 
iras  buried.  See  John  (the  Apobtle).  Possibly 
his  Gospels  and  Epistlee  were  written  here.  Thera  fi 
■  tradition  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  wss  likawise 
bmied  at  EphaBOi,  as  also  Timothy.  Some  moiie  John 
bishop  of  the  EphesisD  communities,  while  others  as- 
cribe that  honor  to  TimoUiy.  In  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion (ii,  1)  a  favorable  testimony  is  borne  to  the  Chris- 
Uan  churches  st  Ephesus.  Ignatius  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  the  Church  of  this  place  (rp  tixX^if 

3~  aiuifiaitapi<rrtii,  rp  ofop  Jv  'E^ivtfi  rqt  'Aoi'oc, 
efele,  Pal.  Apoitai.  p.  IM),  which  held  >  conspicooos 
position  during  the  early  agee  of  Christianity,  and  was, 
in  bet,  the  metropolis  of  the  churcbea  of  Uiis  part  of 
Asia. 

8.  ZdcofKin.^-Epheinslay  on  the  .CgBsn  coast,  near- 
ly opposite  the  iaUod  of  Samoa,  820  stadia  from  Smyr- 
na (Strabo,  xiv,  633).  The  ancient  town  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  northam  alope  of  Coresaus 
(Herod,  i,  36),  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  inhabitants 
advanced  fkrther  into  the  pialn,  and  thua  a  new  town 
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sprang  up  around  tba  temple  (Strabo,  idv,  HO).  1|  | 
the  citlea  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  wall  aitnaled  In 
the  growth  of  commercial  proeperity  (Henid.  i,  11?), 
sad  none  more  so  than  Ephesus.  With  a  fertile  Ddgk 
borhood  (Stralw,  zlv,  687)  and  an  excellent  dinitt, 
it  was  also  most  convenieDtJy  placed  for  tratSe  Mnh 
all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In  the  tiu 
of  Angnatus  it  was  the  great  emporinm  of  all  ibc  le- 
gions of  Asia  within  the  Taunts  (Strabo,  xiv,  950);  iu 
harbor  (named  Panormua),  at  the  moolb  of  the  a*- 
ater,  was  eUbonteiy  conatructed,  though  alluvial  ma- 
ter caused  serious  hinderancea  both  in  the  time  of  At- 
Ulns  and  in  Paul's  own  time  (Tocitui,  ^  M.  xvi, »). 
The  apostle's  life  alone  fumlihea  illustrationa  of  in 
mercantile  relations  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Hands- 
nia  on  the  U.,  and  Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  doM  of 
hia  second  mlsaionary  circuit,  he  sailed  acreaa  bm  I 
Corinth  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  IS),  when  on  hit  aiy 
toSyria(Aeta  xriii,!l,S!):  some  thinkttuthaecn  ' 
made  the  same  short  voyage  over  the  J&gtma,  ia  On 
oppositedlrectioo,atBUteTperiod.  SeeCoBixTHiAis, 
First  Ep.  to.  On  the  third  misaionary  ciniit,  W- 
aides  the  notice  of  the  joamey  fhnn  Epbeana  to  Hus- 
donia  (xix,  SI ;  xx,  1),  we  have  the  coast  voyage  ca 
the  ratnni  to  Syria  given  in  detail  (xi,  xii),  sad  tk 
geographical  relationa  of  this  city  with  the  islinji 
and  neighboring  parta  of  the  coast  minntdy  iudtcsled 
(xx,  lS-17).  To  these  passsges  we  mast  add  1  Tm. 
1,8;  STim.  iv,  12,  SO;  though  it  is  difficult  to  lay  c«- 
Gdently  whether  the  Journeye  implied  there  wen  bj 
land  or  by  water.  See  likewise  Acts  xix,t7;  u,!. 
As  to  the  relations  of  Epbeaua  to  the  inland  ragioni 
of  the  continent,  these  also  are  proTulnentiy  bnni^ 
befbre  us  in  the  apostle's  travels.  The  "  upper  CM»ti" 
(rd  tifwTipiied  /iiptlj  Acta  xix,  1),  throagb  wluch  bl 
poaaed  when  about  to  take  up  his  reudenc«  in  tlie  city, 
were  the  Phrygian  table-lands  of  the  interior;  audit 
was  probably  in  the  same  dittrict  that  on  a  previn 
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txoAm  (Aeti  xvl,  6)  bs  farmed  tba  nnmccoafbl  pnj- 
Kl  of  preacbing  Uia  Gcwp«l  in  tli«  district  of  A^4. 
TVs  gnu  Toadi  at  least,  ia  tbe  Romui  timea,  led  eut- 
■iid  from  Epbeaai ;  one  tbToDBh  the  puses  of  Tmo- 
lu  10  Sirdla  (Bev.  iii,  1),  and  thence  to  GsUtia  and 
U»  NX,  tbe  otbei  round  the  extremit)'  of  Fsctf  as  to 
U^sesia,  and  so  op  the  valley  of  the  Unander  to  Ico- 
desi,  vbeDca  the  comnmalatwa  waa  direct  to  the 
Eaphrates  and  to  tbe  Syrian  Antioch.  TheTe  saem 
to  hive  been  Sanlian  and  Magncaian  gates  on  the  E. 
Bde  of  Epbeeos  comapoDding  to  theae  roads  reapect' 
LTcly,  Tbera  were  also  coast-roads  leading  north- 
wanii  to  Smyrna,  and  southwards  to  UiletuSp  By 
lbs  latl«  of  theM  it  ia  prabsble  that  the  Ephesian  eld- 
ss  traTclled  when  IBminoned  to  meet  Paul  at  the  1st- 
let  city  (Acts  ii,  17, 18).  Part  of  the  pavement  of 
(be  Sudiao  road  baa  lie^  noticed  bj  travellers  under 
ibe  dilTa  of  Gallesns.  (See  Leake'a  Aiia  Minor,  and 
Hop.) 
Aunng  the  more  marked  physical  features  of  the 

dtf.nhirh  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the  interior  west- 
ward to  the  Arcbipelsgo,  Smynia  (Kov.  ii,  8)  being 
nar  the  mouth  of  ooe,  and  Miletaa  (Acts  xx,  IT)  of 
ikcotber.  Between  the  valley*  drained  by  theee  two 
tinra  is  the  shorter  stream  and  smaller  basin  of  tbe 
CajsteT.  called  by  tbe  Tarlis  Kutscbuk-Mendere,  or 
tbe  Uttle  UMnder.  Its  upper  level  (often  called  the 
Cantrian  meadows)  was  closed  to  Ihe  westward  by 
the  gorge  between  Galleaus  and  Paetjraa,  tho  latter  of 
Uww  mountain*  being  a  proloniption  of  the  range  of 
Hoeogi*,  which  bounds  tbe  valley  of  the  Mvander  on 
(be  north,  the  former  more  remotely  connected  with 
Uh  rsBge  of  Tmulua,  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the 
Htmius  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  ef>T\^  and  towards 
III  sea  tbe  valley  opens  out  again  into  an  alluvial  Bat 
(Htmd.  ii,  10),  with  hills  rising  abraptly  fhmi  it.  The 
plain  is  now  aboat  b  miles  in  breadth,  hut  formerly  it 
■Bit  have  been  smaller,  and  some  of  tbe  hills  were 
inn  protabiv  islands.  Here  Epheans  stood,  partly  on 
■he  level  ground  and  partly  on  the  hllla. 

Of  tbe  hill*,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
■SI  bailt,  Ihe  two  most  important  ware  Prion  and  Co- 
mu,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and  being,  in 
fart,  dmost  a  condDoatioo  of  Factyaa,  the  former  be- 
inj  in  front  of  Coiessus  and  near  it,  Ihongh  sepsrsted 
by  a  deep  and  definite  valley.  Farther  to  the  N.E.  ia 
iBotber  consplcnons  eminence.  It  aeems  to  be  the 
kill  meatbmed  by  Procopius  (Da  jESf.  v.  i)  a*  one  on 
ehkh  a  cbnreh  dedicated  to  the  apostle  John  was 
Inilt;  and  ita  present  Dame  Agnialvt  i*  absurdly 
tkaOKht  to  have  reference  to  him,  and  to  be  a  cormp- 
liog  of  his  traditioaary  title  u  Ayio;  BiaXeyot.  (See 
pDerally  Cellaril  !fatil.  Ii,  80.) 

4.  CiwnBWB/.— It  is  well  known  that  Asia  was  a 
Tncauolar  province ;  and  in  harmony  with  tbia  lact 
■a  tod  proconanla  (rivOuiraroi,  A.T.  "deputies")  epe- 
risUr  mentiosiad  (AcU  xix,  38).  Koi  ts  It  necessary 
te  tsqairt  bore  whether  the  plural  in  tbia  passage  ii 
■aerie,  or  whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces 
tn  pnseat  in  Ephesna  at  tbe  time.  Again,  we  learn 
hn  Pliny  (v,  SI)  that  Ephesos  waa  an  asslae-town 
lysraai  or  ecaasnsfu) ;  and  in  the  N.-T.  narrative  (AcU 
six,  38}  we  find  tbe  court-daj^  alluded  to  aa  actually 
lnBgbeld(n7'Of>Di<H  aro^-oi.A.Y."  the  law  ta  open") 
duriagUie  nprnar;  though  perbap*  it  i*  not  absolutely 
secMBsry  to  Rive  tbe  exptession  this  exact  reference  at 
lslint(*ee  Wordsworth  in  loc.).  Ephesua  itself  waa 
*  "free  dly,"  and  had  Ita  own  aisemblies  and  it*  own 
■stiitrMe*.  Tbe  senate  (yipoivru,  or  ^ouXq)  ia  men- 
ticMd  sot  only  by  Sttabo,  bnt  by  Joaephna  (A  ■<.  liv, 
l^tt;  ivl,  e,4  and  7):  and  Lake,  in  the  ttarratlve 
belon  na,  spt^  of  the  f^fioc  (ver.  80,  S8,  A.T.  "the 
raofilB")  and  of  Ita  eutoiOBiy  assemblies  (Jivdri«i  Je- 
tVij,ver.  89,  A.V.  "a  UwfU  assembly").  That 
the  ttBBhDai7  meeting  which  was  gathered  on  the 
Ksaacs  b  qneatko  abould  take  place  in  the  theatre 
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(ver.  39,  81)  was  nothliig  extraordinary.  It  waa  at  ■ 
meeting  in  the  theatre  at  Ciesarea  that  Agrippa  1 1«. 
calved  his  death-stroke  (Acts  xii,  !8),  and  in  GreA 
cities  this  waa  often  tbe  place  for  large  assembliea 
(Tacitus,  Jiiil.  ii,  BO ;  Val.  Has.  11,  2).  We  even  find 
conspicuous  mention  mads  of  one  of  the  most  Impoia 
taat  municipal  officcra  of  Epbeaus.  the  "town-clerk" 
(q.  v.Xypnp/jiiniv),  or  keeper  of  the  record*,  whom 
we  know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  penon  of 
great  influence  and  reaponaibility.  It  is  remarkable 
how  all  tlieae  political  and  religione  characteristic*  of 
I  EphesuB,  which  appear  in  the  aacred  namtive,  are  ik 
'  iuelrated  by  inscription*  and  coins.  An  iip;^tiov,  or 
stalo-paper  office,  is  mentioned  on  an  Inscription  In 
Chishull.  The  ^pa^i/uiriuc  fiequenlly  appeanj  ao 
also  tbe  'Aniipxni  »id  avGvvareu  Sometimes  these 
word*  are  combined  In  the  same  inscription ;  see,  fcs 
initance,  B6ckh,  Corp.  Inter.  !999,  2994,  S996.  Tba 
later  coin*  of  Ephesus  sre  full  of  allusions  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Diana  in  various  aspect*.  The  word  vtujcdpoc 
(warden,  A.V,  " wonhipper")  is  of  frequent  occui* 
rence.  That  which  is  gi>-en  last  below  has  also  the 
word  oi^uwaroi-  (proconanl,  A.V,  "deputy");  it  ex- 
hibit* an  image  of  the  temple,  and,  bearing  aa  It  doe* 
the  name  sad  head  of  Mero,  It  must  hare  been  struck 
about  the  time  of  Psul's  stay  in  Epbean*.  The  one 
immediately  preceding  it  bears  the  name  (Cusinlti*) 
of  the  acting  Tpa^/iarivi- ("  town-clerk")  at  the  time. 
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6.  The  A  tuircit.  —  Public  game*  were  connected 

with  the  worahip  of  Diana  at  Epbean*.    The  moa^ 
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•f  H>7  vu  sacred  to  her.     The  nprmr  mantioaad 
Um  Aeu  vsr7  prabahly  took  place  at  thia  senaon.    P> 
Waa  certainly  at  Ephosui  about  that  time  of  the  je 
(1  Cor.  xtI,  8),  and  Denietrluii  might  well  be  peculii 
ly  nnsitive  If  he  found  hia  trade  railing  at  tba  tima  i 
greatest  conconne.     However  this  may  be,  tlie  Asl- 
■rchs  (ArjiopKoi,  A.  V.  "  chlefe  of  Aila")  were  pres- 
ent (Acta  xix,  SI).     Theaa  were  offfcera  appoiuted, 
altar  the  inaaaer  of  the  ndilea  at  Some,  to  preside 
over  the  gamea  which  were  held  in  different  parts  of 
tba  provincs  of  Aaia,  jnat  at  other  provincea  bad  their 
Oalalareki,  Li/eiarchs,  etc.     Varloua  citiea  would  re- 
qalre  the  presence  of  these  officara  In  tun.      In  the 
account  of  Poljcarp'a  manyrdoni  at  Smjma  (Hetele, 
Pal.  AposL  p.  283)  an  important  part  it  pUjed  by  the 
Anarch  Philip.     It  is  a  remarkahle  proofof  the  Influ- 
ence which  ran]  had  Rained  at  Ephaans  that  the  ui- 
■rchs  loot  hia  side  In  the  diaturbance.    Sm  Dr.Wortls- 
worth'a  note  on  Acta  xii,  81.     Comp.  Asiabco. 
6.  ArfiyMn.—Canspicnoni  at  the  head  of  tbe  harbor 
'  of  Bpbeaus  waa  Che  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis, 
tbe  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city.    3he  waa  worahipped 
nnder  the  name  of  ATfanii.    There  waa  more  than  one 
divinity  which  went  by  the  name  of  Artemis,  aa  the 
Arcadian  Artemla,  tbe  Taurian  Artemis,  aa  well  aa  tlie 
Epheauin   Artamla.      (See    Doogtail   ^nofacf.  li,   91; 
U^oKnT.lteSg.iLKaniag.f.&Z.)    Her  worship  in  this 
inetance  was  aald  to  have  originated  in  an  image  tbat 
foil  from  heiTCO  (fioiriric,  Acts  ;iii,  Sfi ;  comp.  Clem. 
Alei,  Protrepl.  p.  H;  Watatein  in  Inc.),  and  believed 
to  hare  been  an  object  of  reyerence  from  the  sarlient 
tlioea  (Pliny,  xvi,  79).     The  mateHal  of  which  it  was 
Oom posed  is  diaputed,  whether  ebony,  cedar,  or  other- 
wise (aee  Spanbelm,  ad  Callm.  Dim.  ver.  239).     She 
wai  repreaented  aa  many-breuted  (jroKupJiVTOi,  nutl- 
tinanua.  aee   Grooovii  Tkaaiir.  vii ;    Zom,  BibKolA. 
Anliq.  I,  439   aq. )    Cieuier,  Sgmbat.  II,  ITS  sq.),  al- 
though different  explanatjona  are  given  of  her  flgore 
in  thia  respect.    Tbe  following  la  the  deacription  given 
by  Hr.  Falkener  (^Jkeaa,  p.  390,  291)  of  an  antique 
tUWe  of  the  Epheaian  Dmna  now  in  the  Naples  Mu-  ' 
aeum:  "The  circle  round  her 
hpad  denotes  the  nimbus  of 
hergloiy;  the  grifflna  Inside 
of  which  cTipreAa  its  brilliant 
cy.     In  her  breaat  are  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  todiac, 
of  wliicb  those  seen  in  front 
ore  the  ram  .bull,  twins,  crab, 
and  lion;    they  are  divided 
by  the  boura.    Her  necklace 
is   compoced   of  acoma,  the 

\  are  on  her  arms  to  denote 

her  power,  and  hor  banda 
are  atrctihsd  out  to  show  j 
'  0  is  ready  to  recel' 
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inine  atrengtb,  ease,  and  grace,  and  whoae  detigfati 
were  in  the  punuits  of  the  chaae.     See  DiAHa. 

Around  the  image  of  the  goddeaa  waa  erected,  •«■ 
cording  to  Caltimacbns  (ffjFMit.  M  Z>Kin.  SM),  ha-  large 
and  splendid  temple.  Thia  liuilding  wo  taiaed  (aboU 
B.C.  MO)  on  imraenaa  sobstructions,  in  consequence 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  tbe  ground.  The  oilln 
temple,  wbkh  bad  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war, 
waa  burnt  down  In  the  night  when  Alexander  the 
Great  waa  bom  (B.C.  S65),  by  an  obacure  perKin  nf 
the  name  of  Eratostritus,  who  thua  sought  to  transmh 
bis  name  to  poaterity  (Strabo.  xir,  540;  Plutarch, 
Altx.S;  Solin.ia;  Cicero, /)e  A^irt.  Dfor.  ii,  27)  ;  and, 
St  it  seemed  somewhat  unaccountable  tbat  tbe  goddess 
should  permit  a  place  which  redounded  so  much  to 
her  honor  to  L«  thus  recklessly  destroyed,  it  was  given 
out  that  Diana  waa  ao  engaged  with  Olympias  in  aid- 
ing to  bring  Alexander  into  tbe  world  that  abe  had 
no  time  ncr  thought  for  any  other  concern.  At  a  aub- 
seqaent  period  Alexander  made  sn  oRbr  to  rebuild  the 
temple,  provided  he  were  allowed  to  inscribe  bis  name 
on  tbe  fttmC,  which  the  Epheaians  lernsed.  Aided, 
however,  by  the  whole  of  Aaia  Minor,  they  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  still  more  magnlRcent  temple,  which  tbe 
ancienta  have  lavishly  praised  and  placed  among  tbe 
seven  wonders  of  tbe  world.  It  took  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  to  complete,  niny  {Hut.  Nal.  xxxvi. 
21),  who  has  given  a  description  of  ir,  aays  it  was  485 
feet  in  len)^h,  290  broad,  and  supported  by  127  colnmn*, 
each  of  which  had  been  contributed  by  some  prince, 
and  were  60  feet  high ;  86  of  them  were  richly  ouTred. 
Chersipbron,  the  architect,  presided  over  the  under- 
taking, and,  being  ready  to  lay  violent  handa  on  him- 

by  tbe  command  of  tbe  goddess,  who  sppeored  to  him 
during  the  night,  assuring  him  that  she  henelf  had 
accomplished  that  which  bad  brought  him  to  despair. 
Tbe  altar  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  Tlie  famotu 
sculptor  Scopaa  la  said  by  Pliny  to  have  chiselled  one 
of  the  columns.    Apelles,  a  natii-e  of  the  city,  contrlb. 


all  w 


Her' 


led  with 
beasts  and  monsters,  as  si- 
rens, sphinxes,  and  griSns, 
to  show  she  is  the  source  of  i 
nature,  the    mother   of   all 
things.      Iler    head,   hand!<, 
and  feet  are  of  bronze,  while 
the  rest  of  the  stutue  is  of  al-  | 
■boater,  to  denote  the  ever-  [ 
varying  light  and  shade  of  | 
the  moon's  figure.  .  .  .  Like 
AnclsBl  remwnuiiioii  nf  •"■■'•  **"  ""  crowned  with 
■■Diana of  ^  KpViIbde."'  turrets,  to  denute  her  domin- 
ion over  teTTeatrial  objects." 
It  will  ho  aeen,  from  the  figure  given,  that  this  last 
diftred  materially  from  tbe  Diana,  sister  of  Apollo, 
whose  attributes  are  the  bow,  the  quiver,  the  girt-up 
robe,  and  the  hound )  whose  person  !a  a  model  of  fern- 
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nan  of  Ibe  Temple  of  Dl 
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M(d  a  fplmdid  pIctDTe  cf  Alsxander  the  Gnat.  The 
rigbti  of  unctiury,  to  the  extent  of  »  Madinm  in  til 
dinetlMU  Tonnd  the  tempi*,  were  ilu  conceded,  which, 
to  caueqaence  of  abiue,  the  emperor  Tiberiua  aboliah- 
ed.  The  temple  wu  built  of  cedar,  c^preu,  wbite 
maild*,  and  eren  gold,  with  which  it  glittered  (Sponh. 
Ohmrat.  »  Hymn,  m  Diait.  S53).  Coetly  ind  Ta%t- 
uAc«9t  offerings  of  TU-ioua  kinds  were  made  to  the 
Koddoa  and  treuured  Id  the  temple,  inch  as  piintingi, 
Ratnea,  etc..  the  value  of  which  almost  exceeded  com- 
potitioD.  The  &me  oftbe  temple,  of  the  goddeie,  and 
of  the  ci^itaelf,  WM  ipread  not  only  through  Aaia,bnt 
the  worid,  a  celebrity  which  was  enhanced  and  difluwd 
lb(  nure  readily  ItecauH  lacnKi  game*  were  practised 
Ihrre,  which  called  competitora  and  apootitors  from  ev- 
ery »untry.  In  atyle,  too.  thia  famoue  atmetare  coo- 
Uilotid  an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitmr.  ir,  ]),aince  it 
■aa  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was  perfect- 
ed. The  magnificence  of  this  saDctuary  waa  a  pror- 
trbtiucaghont  the  dviliaed  world  (Pbilo  Bjt.  Sped. 
Mmi.  7).  All  these  cirenmstiuicea  give  iDcrsBaed 
fSme  to  the  architectaial  allegrary  in  the  great  epiatli 
which  P*nl  wrote  Id  this  place  (1  Cor.  lit,  9-17),  to  the 
pa— ges  where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  tht 
tpistls  addresHd  to  Epbesua  (Epbea.  li,  10-22 ;  I  Tim. 
iii,  IS ;  ri,  19 ;  S  Tim.  ii,  19,  SO),  and  to  the  words 
tpaken  to  the  Epbaslan  elders  at  Hiletus  (Acti 
si).  Tbe  temple  wa«  frequeatly  used  for  the  safe 
oatiidy  of  treiuure.  Of  niore  questionable  character 
wn  the  privilege  which,  ia  commoD  with  some  othi 
Gnck  temples.  It  en}oyed  of  an  asylum,  within  tb 
liiails  of  which  crimiDsls  were  safe  from  arrut  (Stri 
tio.uv,641j  Platueb,Z>e  sre  aid;  Apollun.£pA 
tpia.  6&).  By  Alexaoder  tbia  aaylam  waa  extended 
to  a  atadiDia,  and  by  Mithridatea  somewhat  further; 
Haifc  Antony  nearly  donbled  the  distance;  but  tbe 
^niaea  bence  arising  became  so  miachievons,  that  An- 
goatoa  was  compelled  to  abolish  the  privilege,  or  at 
leut  reitriet  it  to  its  ancient  boundary.  Among  his 
iriher  enonnities,  Nero  ia  said  to  have  deapoiied  the 
iBBple  of  Diana  of  much  of  Its  treasure.  It  coDtinued 
Id  emdliale  no  amall  portion  of  respect  till  it  was 
taally  bnnit  by  the  Gotha  in  the  reign  of  GalUeDUS. 
(See  Rirt,  Dtr  ToKfd  ier  Diana  n  Efketia,  Berlin, 
1809.) 

The  chief  point*  connected  with  the  uproar  at  Ephe- 
■D  in  tbe  case  of  Panl  (Acta  xix,  23-41)  are  mention- 
h1  ia  the  articles  Diaka  and  Paul  ;  bat  the  following 
detaQi  must  be  added.  In  conseqDence  of  this  dero- 
licn,  the  dty  of  Epfaeans  was  called  viwcripoc  (ver.  86) 
V  "  niden"  of  Diana  (see  Tan  Dale,  ZtsMcrt.  p.  B09; 
A'oir  and  Kuinfll,  in  loc.).  This  was  a  recognised  ti- 
tk  apfdied  in  SDcb  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  hot 
iKDOmunitie*.  In  tbe  iostance  of  Ephesna,  the  term 
■•  ibuidantly  foand  Iwth  on  coina  and  on  inscription*. 
It!  ■nxBTirie  ws^  Id  &ct,  as  the  "towD-clerk"  said, 
pevtrhial.  Another  eonseqoence  oftbe  celebrity  of 
Diins'a  wonhip  at  Epbeaui  was  that  a  large  nianu- 
bOtrj  gnw  np  there  of  portable  ahrfnes  (vnei,  ver. 
tithe  lifi^ii/iarR  of  Dionys,  Hallearn.  ii,  S,  and  olh. 
tf  writers),  which  strangers  purchased,  and  devotees 
allied  with  them  on  jonrneya  or  set  up  in  their 
knsES.  Oftbe  manafsctunn  engaged  In  this  busl- 
usi,  perhaps  Alexander  the  "mppersmltb"  (u  xaX- 
DK,  1  Tim.  It.  14)  was  ODe.  The  case  of  Demetrius 
tbe  "sOrersmlth"  (apyvpoieoTof  in  the  Acts)  is  ei- 
plioL  He  was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  be  saw 
Ik  Gospel,  DDder  the  preaching  of  Paul,  gainiag 
poQBd  Dpon  idolatry  and  saperstitlon,  and  he  spread 
afSBM  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
nxtirai  (ver.  M)  or  dedgncrs,  and  the  tpyorai  (t.  15) 
«  coniWD  workmen,  if  this  is  tbe  distinction  between 
tlm.  (See  Scbmid,  Ttmpla  DemarS  arptiUn.  Jena, 
>•»;  Wiiisch,  VaiSia  ntf.  Lips.  1TI6.)     See  Dbme- 
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Apetlsa  and  Panhaains,  rivals  in  tbe  art  of  pdnflnft 
Heraclitns,  the  maD-batlng  philoaopher,  Uipponax,  a 
satirical  poet,  Artemidorus,  who  wrote  a  history  and 
description  of  the  earth.  I'bc  claims  of  Epheeus,  how- 
ever, to  the  praise  of  originality  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  liberal  arts  sre  but  inconsiderable,  and  it  must  be 
content  with  the  dubious  reputation  of  having  excelled 
in  the  refinements  of  a  voluptuous  and  artillcial  civU- 
iiation.  With  culture  of  thia  kind,  a  practical  InlisT 
in  and  a  constant  use  of  those  arts  which  pretend  to 
lay  open  the  aecreta  of  nature,  and  arm  tbe  hand  of 
man  with  aupematural  powen,  have  generally  been 
foond  conjoined.  Accordingly,  the  Epheeian  mnHt 
tads  were  addicted  to  sorcery ;  indeed,  In  tbe  age  of 
Jeans  and  his  apostles,  adepts  in  the  occnlt  sciences 
were  numerous :  the;  travelled  from  country  to  conn- 
try,  and  were  found  in  groat  numbers  in  Asia,  deceiv- 
ing the  creduloae  multitude  and  profiting  by  their  ez- 
pectatinns.  They  were  sometimes  Jews,  who  referred 
their  skill  and  even  their  forms  of  proceeding  to  Sol- 
omon, who  is  still  regarded  in  the  East  as  head  or 
I  pincBofmagiciani  (jDflephus,jl»(.viii,2,5;  Adsviii, 
II ;  xiii,  0, 8).  In  Asia  Minor  Kphesus  had  a  high  rep- 
utation tbr  magieal  arts  (Ortlob,  De  EjAei.  Ubrii  eom- 
ImtU,  Lipe.  1708).  This  alao  comes  conspicuously  into 
view  in  Lnke'i  narrstive  (Acts  lix,  11-20).  The  pe- 
culiar chatadar  of  Paul's  miracles  (^tvafuic  oi  ri^ 
TBXoiiBai,  ver.  11)  would  aesm  to  have  been  intendad 
as  antagonistic  to  the  prevalent  superstition.  The 
books  mentioned  as  being  bumed  by  their  potsessora 
in  consequence  of  his  teaching  were  doubtless  books 
of  magic.  How  extensively  tliey  were  in  use  may  be 
learned  from  the  bet  that  "the  price  of  them"  waa 
"  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver"  (mote  than  »80,000). 
Very  celebrated  were  the  Epheaisn  letters  (bfina 
yftofiiiara),  which  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ma^ 
ical  furmulB  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  designed 
to  lie  fixed  a*  amulets  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  haods  and  the  head  (Plut.  Ss'ii.  vii ;  Lake- 
machcr,  Obt.  Plalof.  li,  126;  Deyling,  Obnrt.  iii,  856). 
Erasmus  (_Adag.  Cent,  ii,  678)  say>  Ihst  they  were  oer- 
tain  signs  or  marks  which  rendered  tbclr  poeaessor  vic- 
torious in  everything.  Eustathins  (raf  Horn.  Odgt,  x, 
694)  states  an  opinion  that  Craieu».  when  on  his  funer- 
al pile,  waa  very  much  heneiited  by  the  use  of  them ; 
and  that  when  a  Milesian  and  an  Ephesian  were  wrest- 
ling in  the  Olympic  games,  tbe  former  could  gain  no 
advantage,  as  the  latter  had  Ephesian  letters  tionnd 
round  his  heel ;  bnt,  these  being  discovered  and  re- 
moved, be  lost  his  superiority,  and  was  thrown  thirty 
times.  The  bith  in  these  mystic  syllables  continued, 
more  or  less,  till  the  sixth  century  (see  the  Life  of  Al- 
exander of  Tralles,  in  Smith's  HkI.  of  Clou.  Biog.  a. 
v.).  We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Epbeans  in  the  later  apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  addressat  Miletus,  and  indica- 
ted in  the  eidstie  to  the  Epbesinns,  and  more  distinct- 
ly in  the  epistles  to  Timothy.     See  Cdkious  Abts. 

~.  Jfodsm  AosiTHu,— The  ruina  of  Ephesus  lie  two 
short  days'  Journey  ftom  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  from 
' '  '  ~  irds  the  south-east  Ibe  traveller  pasees  the 
pretty  village  of  Sedekny  ;  and  two  hours  and  a  half 
inwards  be  comes  to  the  ruined  village  of  Danliil,  on 
I  wide,  solitary,  nnculdvaled  plain,  beyond  which  sev- 
:ral  burial-grounds  may  be  observed ;  near  one  of 
hese,  on  an  eminence,  are  tbe  supposed  ruins  of  Ephs- 
us,  consisting  of  shattered  walls,  in  which  Some  pU- 
srs,  architraves,  and  fragment*  of  marble  have  been 
built.  The  soil  of  the  plain  appears  rich.  It  ia  cov- 
ered with  a  rank,  bnmt.np  vegetation,  and  is  every- 
irbere  deserted  and  solitary,  though  bordered  by  [dc- 
turesque  mountains.  A  few  com-Aelds  are  scattered 
along  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  ia  marked  by 
masses  of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls. 
Towards  the  sea  extends  tbe  sncienl  port,  a  pestilen- 
tial marsh.    Along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  ovtf 
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a«  plain  an  MatMnd  rngtasnU  of  matcmrf  nti  d*- 
lacbed  rains,  bat  Dottung  can  noir  be  Axed  upon  as 
the  gnat  tempi*  of  Diana.  Thcra  are  aoiiM  broken 
eolniniu  and  capiula  of  the  CorfuUiian  order  of  white 
nariile  :  then  are  alw  ruins  of  a  tlmtTB,  constating 
of  somo  circular  seats  and  numeroni.arclMe,  aoppoaed 
to  ba  the  ooe  in  which  Paul  was  preaching  when  in- 
tnrnpled  by  abaula  of  "  Great  la  Diana  of  tb«  Ephe- 
siana."  The  mina  of  this  theatre  present  a  wreck  of 
immense  grandeur,  and  tba  original  muat  have  been 
of  the  largestand  most  Imposing  dinMnBlms.  Its  form 
•lone  can  now  be  spoken  of,  for  ever;  seat  la  remaved, 
and  the  prosceniam  ia  a  hill  of  rulna.  A  splendid  cir- 
cus (Fellowi's  KtporU.  p.  !TG)  or  stadlnm  remains  toler- 
ably entire,  and  there  are  nnmenraa  piles  of  bnlldinga, 
•een  alike  at  Pergamna  and  TrSf  as  well  as  bere,  by 
•mne  called  grmnaaia,  by  others  temples;  by  olben 
again,  nirh  Tnore  propriety,  palaces.  Tbey  all  came 
wirb  the  Roman  conqnest.  Ko  me  but  a  Bomsn  em- 
peror could  bare  conceived  auch  stntcturea.  In  Italy 
they  have  parallela  in  Adrian'a  villa  near  Tivoli,  and 
perliaps  in  tbe  pile  upon  the  Palatine.  Msnv  otbrr 
walls  remain  to  ahow  the  extent  of  the  buildl'nga  of 
tbe  dt)-,  but  no  inacription  or  omainenl  ia  [o  Le  found, 
dtlea  having  been  bnilt  out  of  this  quarry  of  worked 
marble.  The  roina  of  the  adjoining  town,  which  anwa 
about  four  hundred  years  ago,  ore  entirely  composed 
of  materials  from  Ephesus.  There  are  a  few  hats 
within  thPBS  ruina  (about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ephe- 
sus), Hhich  atlll  retain  the  name  of  the  parent  city, 
AiiMt—n  Turkish  word,  which  Is  associated  with  tbe 
same  idea  as  Epheana,  meaning  tbe  City  of  the  Moon 
(Fellows).  A  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  is  thought 
to  have  stood  near,  if  not  on  the  site  of  the  pteaenl 
mosque.  Arundcll  (DifcMwrlei,  11,  263)  conjectures 
that  tlie  gate,  called  tbe  Gate  of  Peraeoution.  and  large 
Duases  of  brick  wall  which  lie  beyond  It,  are  parts  of 
this  celebrated  cburcb,  wbicb  was  forUlied  durinic  tbe 
great  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  tomb  of  St.  John  was 
In  or  under  his  church,  snd  tbe  Greeks  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  sac  ed  dustarisingevery  year,  onhisfeativsl, 
ttmn  the  tomb,  posseaaed  of  miraculous  virtues:  this 
dust  they  term  manna.  Not  fkr  from  the  tomb  of 
St.JfAn  was  that  of  Timothy.  The  tomb  of  Mary 
and  the  seven  woi^in  (bo</i.  as  the  Sffnararia  calls  the 
Seven  Sleepers)  are  found  in  an  adjoining  bill.  At 
the  back  of  the  mwque,  on  the  hlli,  iitbe  sunkgronnd- 
plan  of  a  small  church,  still  much  venerated  by  the 
Greeks.  The  sites  of  two  others  are  shown  at  Anlilk. 
There  ia  also  a  building,  called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul, 
oonstmcted  of  Urge  stones  without  cement.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  but  it  prebably  stood 
where  certain  large  masses  remain  on  the  low  ground, 
ftall  in  view  of  tbe  theatre.  The  disappearance  of  tbe 
temple  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  tbe 
.rising  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  the  inceasant  use  of 
Its  uiateriala  for  medlsvai  buildings.  Some  of  its  col- 
nmns  are  said  to  be  in  St.  Sopbla  at  Constantinople, 
■nd  even  in  the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

Thongh  Ephesus  preaenta  few  tnca*  of  human  life, 
and  little  but  scattered  and  mutQated  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  ypt  the  environs,  diversifled  as  they 
are  with  bill  and  dale,  and  not  scantily  supplied  with 
wood  and  water,  present  manv  features  of  great  beau- 
ty. Arundell  (ii,  244)  enumerates  a  great  variety  of 
trees,  which  he  saw  in  the  neighborhood,  among  which 
may  Im  specified  groves  of  myrtle  near  Ephesus.  He 
also  found  heath  In  abundance,  of  two  varieties,  and 
saw  there  tbe  common  fern,  which  he  met  with  in  no 
other  part  of  A«b  Minor.  Dr.  Cliandler  (p.  150,  4lo) 
gives  a  Btrikinkc  description  of  Ephesos,  as  he  found  it 
on  his  Tislt  in  1764:  "Its  popnlation  conslaledof  a  few 
Gre#k  peasants,  living  in  extreme  wretehcdness,  de- 
pendence, and  inaenalbiiity,  the  repress ntativea  of  an 
illustrious  people,  and  Inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their 
greatnesa— some  the  substructure  of  the  glorioDS  edi- 
AwB  which  tbey  raised ;  some  beneath  the  vaolta  of  i 
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the  Btadfom,  once  the  crowded  scene  of  thrir  dlran 
dons ;  and  some  In  the  abrupt  precipice.  In  tbe  sepal- 
chres  which  received  tbeir  asbfs.  Sneb  sre  tbe  prea- 
ent  citiiens  of  Ephesns,  and  snch  is  tbe  cooditkin  (a 
which  that  renowned  city  has  been  reduced.  It  wst 
a  ruinous  place  wben  the  emperor  JostiniaD  fiUed  Con- 
stantinople with  ita  statues,  and  nitrH  the  chnrch  of 
St.  Sophia  on  its  columni.  Its  streets  era  obacured 
and  overgrown,  A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  It  fer 
shelter  fhtm  the  sun  at  noon,  and  a  noisy  flight  of 
crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  inaalt  its  sileace. 
Wa  heard  the  partridge  call  in  tbe  area  of  tbe  theatre 
and  of  the  stadium.  Tlie  pomp  of  ita  heathen  woiakip 
is  DO  longer  remembered!  and  Cbristianity,  whirfawas 
than  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  bv  general  cotm- 
dts,  barely  Ungera  on.  In  an  existence  hardly  visible." 
However  much  tbe  Church  at  Ephesus  may  (Re*,  ii, 
S),  in  its  earliest  days,  have  merited  praise  fer  its 
"  works,  labor,  and  patience."  yet  it  appean  aoon  te 
have  "  left  Its  firat  love,"  and  to  have  received  In  vain 
the  admonition — "  Remember,  therefore,  from  whence 
thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first  works  ;  or 

thy  candlestick  out  of  bis  pUce,  except  thou  repml." 
If  any  repentance  was  produced  by  this  solemn  warn- 
ing, its  eStacts  were  not  durable,  and  tbe  place  has  long 
since  aObred  an  evidence  of  the  tmtb  of  prophecy,  and 
the  certainty  of  tbe  divine  threateninp.  as  well  as  a 
melancholy  subject  tm  thon^t  to  the  contemplatiTe 
Christian.  Its  fate  ts  that  of  the  onoe  -  flourishing 
seven  churchea  of  Asia :  its  fate  ts  tbit  of  tbe  entire 
country — a  garden  lias  iwcome  a  desert.  Busy  cen- 
tres of  cIviliiDtlon,  spots  where  the  reflnametila  and 
delights  of  the  age  were  coilected,  are  now  a  prey  to 
silence,  destruction,  and  death.  Consecnted  flrat  of 
all  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Chria- 
tian  temples  almost  rivalling  tbe  pagan  in  rplendcr. 
wherein  tbe  image  of  the  great  Disna  lay  prostrais 
before  the  crosaj  snd,  a^er  the  lapse  of  some  cen- 
turies, Jesus  gave  place  to  Mohammed,  and  the  crea- 
oent  glittered  on  the  dome  of  the  recently  Christian 
church.  A  few  more  scores  of  years,  and  Epbeaoa 
had  neither  temple,  cross,  crescent,  nor  city,  but  wsa 
"a  desalalion,  a  drj-  land,  and  ■  wUdcroeas."  Even 
tbe  sea  baa  retired  from  tbe  scene  of  devastation, 
and  a  pestilential  morass,  covered  with  mud  and 
rushes,  has  suoceeiled  to  tbe  waleis  which  brought 
ip  ships  laden  with  merchandise  from  every  part  of 
be  known  world.  (See  Herod.  i,S6;  ii,  148;  Livy, 
,  46;  Pausaniss,  vii,  i.  4;  Philo  Bya.  ih  7  Ori. 
tfime.;  Cnaitr,  SgnAol.  ii,  13;  Hassd,  fnOuolr.  ii, 
1S2.) 

7.  AUerofure.-'Tbe  site  of  ancient  Epbesus  has  been 
visited  and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the 
last  SCO  years,  and  descriptions,  more  or  leu  copi- 
oua,  have  been  given  by  Pococke,  Tonmefort,  Span 
and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poojouiat,  Prokescb,  Beaujour, 
Schol*rt,  Arundell  C^eren  C*»rcAr«,  Lond.  1888,  p. !«), 
Ke11oT7s  (Alia  Mlttor,  Lond.  It'SS,  p.  274),  and  Hamil- 
ton. Tbe  fullest  acconnta  are,  among  tlie  older  trav- 
eUan,  in  Chandler  (Travdi,  Oxford,  I77&,  p.  ISt),  and 
among  the  more  recent,  in  Hamilton  (Rarardia,  Lood. 
1842,  ii,  22).  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second  vol- 
ume  of  the  JemiaK  Anliqiatia,  pnbiished  by  the  Dilet' 
tanti  Society.  Leake,  in  hia  Atia  Minor  (Lond.  1814, 
p.  268,  346),  baa  a  diacusaion  on  the  ditnenHona  and 
style  of  the  temple.  In  Kiepert's  ffdlia  ia  a  msp, 
more  or  less  conjectoral,  the  substance  of  whicb  will 
ba  fbnnd  in  Smith's  Din.  of  Cbut.  Gtog.  t.  T.  Ephesna. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  work  is  Kilkaner's  Fpkr-. 
ma  <™d(*eT™p(a'/0»cmo  (London.  l(<6a,8vD).  A 
railway  now  renders  E;diesua  accesaibia  from  Smynui 
(Prvsaenrt,  Land  of  Cotprt.  p.  21&).  To  tbe  wnrka 
■liove  referred  to  must  be  added  Perry.  Dt  rtbrni  Epia. 
liorum  (GOtt.  1887),  a  slight  sketch ;  Guhl.  Epiunaca 
(Berl,  184S),aTeiy  elabonte  work,  although  his  plana 
are  meetly  fiem  Kiepart;  Benuen's  PmiliH  (GMt 
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I8W),  which  cmtKiiiB  a  good  chapter  on  Ephdiu ; 
K»a»,0»  tie  .le*<(Oitl829),  p.  274-285;  Mr.Aker- 
iBUi'i  papar  do  the  Coina  of  Epbeiua  m  tha  TriBu.  of 
Ik .Vmunulic  9iic.  1841 ;  GrDOorlm.^iiJif.  Croc,  vii, 
)g;-401;  and  m  anicte  hj  Ampire  in  the  Sev.da 
Hat  Honda  for  Jan.  1842.  Other  nioDo,{iaph«  are 
Aiun.  .4rtii  Feuili  can  Epkeaiii  (,He\mtL  1768) ;  Jlpi- 
nm,  Oe  dupHei  hapl.  dUcip.  EpIuMiaor.  (Allorf,  1?1!J) ; 
Benner.  De  bapl.  EfAaiorum  IH  nomea  CAriiM  (Glese. 
i:S3);  Bin:berode,i)j™ftuZ)iai»ffl£p*e«.CHafn.l723); 
C«irid,Jna  AnJ^fpAei.  (Jena,  1710);  Deyllng,  Dt 
(amUa  a  Demttrio  (in  hia  Oin.  aocr.  iii,  362  iq.)  :  Le- 
deriia,  De  la^Hi  Diana  Epkaiomm  (Ardent.  1714) ; 
ScbDROeish,  De  Uteri,  Ephaior.  (Vileb.  169S);  Siber, 
Ik  riaupyif  Epiaionim  (Viteb.  168&) ;  Wallen,  Ada 
nB££pUi.(Grjph.1T83):  Sa<:iei,Dt  Ephaiit  Bttrit 
^H  SmMaa  vimKaBida  (Jen.  ISCO).  Sea  Efhe- 
um,  EruTtE  to. 

EPBESCS,  GBNERac  Codncii.  oir.  The  third 
ocnmenical  council,  conTOked  b;  the  emperor  Theo- 
d»iiu  1 1,  irai  held  at  Epheens  in  431,  apon  the  contro- 
Ttnj  raited  b;  Ne>toriU(<,  liiibop  of  CunitantinDple, 
vbo  obfecled  to  the  api>licatinn  ot  tba  title  of  Oio- 
rioc  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  the  rircnmitantea 
wUch  led  to  the  coarocation  of  this  council,  >ee  the 
irticle)  NKBToaing,  XRaToitiAitB,  Prlaoics.  Celea- 
tira,  tha  pope,  not  M«ing  tit  to  attend  in  person,  sent 
three  legates,  Arcadius  and  Projectus,  Ijishaps,  and 
FhiLp,  a  priest,  Amonft  the  first  who  arrived  at  the 
eoOBcil  wae  Neatorius,  with  a  nnmernoa  bod/  of  Tol 
lowers,  and  accompanied  liy  Ireneus,  a  nabteman,  hi. 
/ritnd  and  protector.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  also,  an( 
JsTiDil  of  Jerosalem  came,  accompanied  liy  about  Gf 
tjef  theE.^ptiaQbiahopa;  Memnon  otEpheioshai 
bitm^t  together  about  forty  of  the  bishops  within  hi 
Jarisdictioa :  and  alto^thet  more  than  two  hundred 
bfebopi  were  present.  Candidianus,  the  commi 
of  the  Ibrcea  in  Ephesus,  attend«l,  liy  orrlcrof  thi 
penr,  to  keep  peice  and  oiderj  but  by  his  condu 
{freitlt  fjvored  tho  \ATty  of  Nostorius.  The  djy  ap- 
pointed for  the  opening  of  the  council  was  June 
bat  John  of  Aotioch,  and  ttie  other  bishops  from  i 

tha  tM  of  the  same  month.  At  the  Arat  session  of  Ibe 
CMndl  (Jane  H),  before  tha  Greek  and  Syrian  bishops 
kad  irrived,  Cyril  and  the  bishops  present  coademaed 
tba  d«triaes  of  Neatcrius,  and  deposed  and  eicomuia- 
aicaled  him.  This  seutence  was  BigDed  liy  one  ban- 
ini  and  ninety-ciglit  bbhopi,  according  wTlllemont, 
*ad  by  more  than  two  hundred  according  Co  Flauiy  ; 
K  was  Immediately  made  known  to  Neslorius,  and 
pgbhshed  in  the  public  places.  At  the  same  time,  no- 
lice  of  It  was  tent  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Conatan- 
IJODfile,  with  a  recammendation  to  them  to  secure  the 
property  of  the  Church  for  the  successor  of  the  de- 
tailed Xestoriua.  As  soon,  however,  as  Nestoriui  had 
liedved  notice  of  Ibis  sentence,  he  protested  against 
it,  and  ail  that  had  passed  at  tho  council,  and  forward- 
ail  to  the  emperor  an  account  of  what  bad  been  done, 
srttiug  forth  that  Cyril  and  Memnon,  refusing  to  wait 
tt  Jubn  and  the  other  biahops,  bad  hurried  matters 
laltoauB  and  irregular  way.     On  the  27th 
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or  their  president,  and  deposed  Cyril 
a  ibrir  lum.  In  Angnst,  count  John,  who  had  been 
sFBt  tiv  Theodosiua,  arrlTed  at  Ephesus,  and  directed 
\br  Itiihops  of  both  ayuoda  to  meet  him  on  the  tbllow- 
in.;  ilay.  Accordingly,  John  of  Antioch  and  Neatorias 
att.'iHl^  with  their  party,  and  Cyril  with  the  ortho- 
dsi;  Lot  immediately  a  dixpute  arose  between  Ihera, 
Ike  latter  contending  that  Nestorius  ahontd  not  be 
[reaeot,  whQe  the  former  wished  to  eiclode  CjtII. 
IJpm  this,  the  count,  to  quiet  the  dispute,  gave  both 
Cyiil  and  Heatorioa  into  cnitody,  and  then  endearor- 
ed,  hnl  in  rain,  to  reconcile  the  two  patties.  And  thi 
asileTs  teemed  as  far  from  a  aettlcment  aa  ever.  T) 
M^ui  at  last  permitted  the  tkthen  of  tba  conncili 
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tend  to  him  eight  deputies,  irhQe  the  Orientals  or  Syf- 
Una,  on  their  pjrt,  tent  as  many.  The  place  of  meet- 
big  was  Chalcedon,  whither  the  emperor  proceeded, 
and  spent  tlvo  days  in  listening  to  tbe  arguments  on 
iMth  sldea ;  and  here  the  Council  of  Ephesua  may.  In 
fact,  be  said  to  have  terminated.  Nothing  is  known 
of  what  pasted  at  Chalcedon,  but  the  event  shows  that 
Tbeodotius  aided  with  the  Catholics,  einca  upon  his 
n  to  ConstanUnople  he  ordered,  by  a  Utter,  the 
Catholic  deputiea  to  come  there,  and  to  proceed  to  con 
tecrate  a  blihop  in  the  place  of  Kestorias,  whom  ha 
had  already  ordered  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  to  conlina 
himself  to  hie  monastery  near  Antioch.  Afterwards 
he  directed  that  all  the  bishops  at  the  council,  inclnd- 
ing  Cyril  and  Memnon,  should  return  to  their  respect- 
ive dioceaes.  The  judgment  of  this  council  waa  at 
once  approved  by  the  whole  Weetem  Church,  and  by 
tar  tbe  greater  part  of  the  East,  and  was  subsequently 
conflrmed  by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Chatcedon, 
consiating  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops.  Even 
John  of  Antioch  and  tbe  Eastern  bishops  very  toon  ac- 
knowledged It.  Bat  Nettoriaa  pToteetsd  to  tbe  last 
that  he  did  not  hold  the  heretical  opluiona  anatbcma- 
tiaed  by  the  council.     See  Nestoriub. 

Of  the  other  councils  of  Ephesus,  tbe  following  are 
all  that  need  be  mentioned ;  1,  in  246  (?),  against  tha 
Patropassian  Noetus;  S,  in  400,  nnder  Cbrysoatom, 
where  Heraclidus  was  conaecrated  bishop  of  Ephesua, 
and  ail  simoniacal  bishops  deposed;  and  tbe  RoB 
BER  CoDHciL  (see  nest  article). — Lsndon.  ManiuUi^ 
Coundli,  p.  235!  Mansi,  Cone,  iv,  1212,  1320,  et  al.  g 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Hitlorg,  §  68;  Meander,  Church  Out.  ii, 
468  sq,  1  Mnrd.  Hoehelm,  Church  Hit.  i,  858 ;  Palmer, 
On  tie  Churth,  i,  886  aq. ;  Cunningham,  l/iiliiriail  The. 
olagf,  i,  S28  sq.  1  Hefele,  Concitia^acMchle,  ii,  161  sq,  i 
Smith,  Tabttt  of  ChunA  Hitlory;  Chn^Haa  Extmi»- 
«r,  liv,  49. 

EPHESDS,  Robber  Codncil  of  (tumJoc  ifarpt- 
icq,  UttToanitm  Ephtmam),  the  Bo-called  second  gen- 
eral council  at  Ephesua,  A.D.  449.  Entyches  (q.  v.), 
whom  Flavlanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  bad  in  the 
preceding  year  deposed  on  account  of  heretical  opin- 
ions, append  to  a  general  council,  at  which  the  patri- 
archs of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Thessalonica, 
and  other  beads  of  the  Church  ahould  be  present,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  convoke  the  council  im- 
mediately. Tbeodoslus  wrote  to  Dioscorua,  bitbop  ot 
Alexandria,  desiring  him  to  attend  at  Epheaus  on  tbe 
1st  of  August,  with  ten  inetropolllan  and  as  many 
Egyptian  bishops,  and  no  more,  in  order  to  inquire 
Into  a  question  of  faith  in  dispute  between  Flavianua 
and  Eutycbes,  and  to  remove  from  the  Church  tbe  fa 


I  of  MesI 


n  thess 


other  biahopa,  always  Axing  the  aame  n 
tropolltant  and  biahopa,  and  especially  forbidding 
Theodoret  to  leave  hit  diocese.  He  tent  hia  own  offi- 
cers, Elpidut  and  Eulogius,  with  authority  to  provide 
such  troops  at  they  might  deem  necessaiy.  In  order  to 
cany  into  effect  what  might  be  required.  The  bish- 
ops who  had  tat  In  Judgment  upon  Entyches  st  the 
council  held  by  Flavlanus  at  ConsUntinopIe  in  448 
were  present  at  tha  council,  but  were  allowed  to  take 
no  part  in  the  debstes,  and  Dioscorua  waa  allowed  to 
take  the  lead  In  everything  tvlating  to  tbe  council. 
The  council  met  August  8,  and  about  130  biahopa  at- 
tended. Dioscorus  and  hia  party  ruled  throughout; 
Eutychea  was  declared  orthodox,  and  re-estiblished  in 
hia  priesthood  and  office  of  abbot;  and  sentence  of 
deposition  was  pronounced  upon  Flavlanus.  Flavia- 
nus  appealed  ftvm  this  decision  to  tbe  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  legate,  Hilary,  boldly  opposed  the  sentence;  at 
the  tame  time  many  of  the  bishops  on  their  knees  Im- 
plored Dioscoms  to  reconsider  tbejnstter ;  but  he,  de- 
termined lo  carry  It  through,  cried  out  for  the  impe- 
rial ofBcers,  upon  which  tbe  procoDsul  Proclus  entered, 
followed  by  a  band  of  aoldlras,  armed  with  awords  and 
aticks,  and  canying  cbaini,  who  by  threats  and  blow* 
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eompvlled  tha  biahopi  to  ■Ign  the  Mtitstice  of  depDd- 
tion.  Tfaii,  >t  lut,  Dlnctf-nx  of  them  did,  nunj, 
bairevtr,  teing  flnt  Mveraly  wounded ;  FUvUnus 
bininlf  wu  treated  with  LJch  exceuive  violence  that 
he  died  of  the  lnjnries  be  had  received  nlthia  three 
daya ;  it  la  said  (hat  Dioecorus  jumped  upon  bim  m  be 
lay  upon  the  fcround,  and  that  Barauoiaa  mnd  the  monks 
kicked  him  witli  the  utmost  brutality.  To  the  con- 
demnation of  Flavianui  that  of  Euiebiiu  of  DorylKum 
«M  added,  vhich  ended  the  flnt  Haaion ;  after  vhich 
the  legate  Hilary,  dreading  freah  »ceaea  of  violence, 
fled  aecretly  to  Kome.  In  the  following  eeulona  Tba- 
odoiet  of  Tyre  wai  depoeed,  also  Domnus  of  Antiach 
■cid  Ibu  of  Edeasa ;  after  which  Uioaconu  departed, 
and  the  biahopi  withdrew  from  Epbeana.  Thus  ended 
the  avvolos  Xgiarpicn,  aa  the  Greeks  Jnatly  named  thii 
disgraceful  auembly,  in  which  violeacs  and  injuitke 
were  carried  on  to  the  utmoit  eiceaa.— LandoD,  Mom- 
vol  of  CoaadU,  p.  236;  Htnii,  Condi  vi,  588  et  al. ; 
Neander,  Ci.  HM.  ii,  609  aq. ;  Gieaeler,  Ck.  But.  $  89; 
Hefele,  ConclUetigaclaciU,  ii,  360  aq. ;  Schsff,  CImrdt 
Hilt,  ii,  348;  iii,  73»:  Hagenbach,  Hitt.  of  Doctriaf, 
i,  278 ;  BenoK,  Btal-Emcftkpadie,  iv,  81 ;  Wetier  uod 
Welte,  Kireheii-Ur.  iii,  6]0;  Lewild,  Die  iigeiunuUt 
Sa^btriymtdc,  in  lUgen'a  Zeilickrifl  fur  d.  tutor.  73e- 
oL  J838,  p.  sa.     See  Dioscosca. 

Bph'lal  (Heb.  EpUtO',  Vs^Vi,  jtHcator ;  Sept. 
'Of  Xd«  v.  r.  'A^/i^X,Vnlg.  Opiiai],  «on  of  Zabad  and 
btber  of  Obed,  of  the  lineage  orSheahHU,  ofJndah  (t 
Chron.  ii,  87).     B.C.  poet  1618. 

E'phod  (Heb.  Epkod',  -IDK,  an  epiorf  [q.  v.] ; 
Sept.  ObfiS  V.  r.  Zoirf  1,  Vulg.  Spiod),  the  bther  of 
Uanniel,  which  liitter,  »  head  of  the  tribe  of  Manw- 
■eb,wuonB  of  the  men  appointed  touaist  jMhoaand 
Elauar  in  the  apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Nam.  xxxiv,  23).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

Ephod  (liDN  [rarely  lEK],  fphod',  twice  [Exod. 
zzviii,  8;  xxziz,  G]  in  the  fem.  ri'lEK,  aphuJdak', 
•ometbingjn'r'i  iru/iic,  Ecclui.  xlv,  8),  a  sacred  \eit- 
ment  originally  appropriate  to  the  liigh-prlest  (Eiod. 
xxviii,  ■!),  but  nfterwnrdt  worn  by  ordinary  prieata  (1 
Sam.  xxii,  18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  ofBce 
(1  Sam.  ii,  28 ;  liv,  B ;  Hoa.  iii,  4).  A  kind  of  ephod 
wa*  worn  by  Samnel  (1  Sam.  ii,  18),  and  by  David 
when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vi,  14 : 
1  Chron.  XV,  !7);  it  differed  from  the  priestly  ephod 
In  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linen  0?)>  wbere- 
M  the  other  was  of  fine  linen  (ICO);  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  Sept,  doea  not  give  tiru/irc  or  'Kfoit  in  the 
passages  last  quoted,  but  terms  of  more  general  im- 
port, sroX^  t'fnXAocvroX^  ^iiani'i/t).  Atuched  to  the 
ephod  of  the  hi):b>priest  wai  the  breast-plate  with  the 
Urim  and  Thnmmim  ;  this  was  lit  ephod  by  eminence, 
which  Abialhsr  carried  off  (1  gam.  xxiii,  0)  from  the 
tabernacle  at  Sob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  D),  and  which  David 
cansullcd(l  Sam.mili,!);  xxx,  7).  The  importai 
of  the  ephod  hb  Che  receptacle  of  the  breost-plate  led 
to  its  adaption  in  the  idolatrous  forms  of  warship  In- 
ttituted  in  the  time  of  the  judges  (Judg.  vlii,  !7 ;  xvii 
6  i  xviil,  14  M|.).  The  amount  of  mid  used  by  Cideoi 
In  making  his  ephod  (Judg,  viii,  26)  has  led  Geseniu 
(rlesaiir.  p.  13.^),  after  Valke  (A'O/.  Tifol.  i,  267),  fol 
lowing  the  Penhito  version,  to  Kive  tha  word  the  mean 
ingof  on  idn1-ima(:e,  as  though  that,  and  not  the  priest, 
was  cluthpd  willi  the  ephod  ;  but  there  is  no  evil' 
that  the  irlo]  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such  an 
bannoniie  with  the  general  use  of  the  ephod.  Idols 
of  wood  were  often  thus  overlaid  with  plates  of 
or  silver,  and  are  probably  alluded  to  in  Judg.  xt 
Xviii,17-!0;  llos.iii.4i  Isa.xEx,32.  The  ephod  It- 
self, however,  would  reqnire  a  considerable  amoont  of 
gohl(EK0d.  xxvili,Bsq.;  xxxlx,  2  sq.),  but  certwoly 
not  so  large  a  sum  as  i>  stated  to  have  been  used  by 
Gideon ;  may  we  not  therefore  assume  that  to  mait 
«t  gikod  implied  tbe  introduction  of  a  new  system  of 


wotship  with  Its  various  aoeeworits,  nch  •«  tba  sik 


.<.  frmt  ilew;  A  the  hsck,  •iiiiitor,bni  wjiboei  tb  imp, 

the  two  fddt  or  iHTss  (l''?r?'  "^  '^^^  "  ""  "■»!**■ 

united  OTST  the  ihoulde r^ 
n,  n.  The  two  sLoiiMfr-ptsn  (PIBrS). 
fr,  b.  The  belt  <31Sn\  nr  two  bauds  for  ulrdinfl  it  ee. 
f,  e.  Thn  two  ^Ldn  rlBga  (PAJSltaa)  for  fastentiif  ths  tjcttvi 

d,d.  Tbe  two  buali  or  Beltings  (t^ilUtiai  A.T.  '^dodia^ 
nch  with  llB  memorial  gaa  (OniT,  "oeyi  tlmeT  « 

llkewlne  u  stlBrbmenlB  Ibr  ths  gold  cftalna  on  tb«  sfpir 
<vTi)en  v(  tbo  bivaA-plslh 
r.  The  vmni  spare,  s  ipaB  wtde  (n^  Jmi.W  ww'iiw*  •"' 
«ni>^<i.  IrnrorlliiilBscrtiHi  of  the  psiBcil  taesil-flalB,  ■» 
eoniloe  to  Jfaeptans {AnLOl, I, B). 
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(d  to  it  In  Judg.  xvili,  31,  to  TepTeunt  ths  Uiim  and 
Tbgrnmun,  tha  molten  image,  and  the  Tenphim  (xvli, 
4,  i),  *Dd  wDold  require  a  luge  coaanrnptloa  of  met- 
tl?  The  ephod  wa>  worn  over  tba  tunic  and  outer 
pnncot  or  palliuoi  (Exod.  ixviii,  SI ;  iczix,  b),  witb- 
oot  lieevEi.  >nd  divided  lielow  the  •rmfdta  into  two 
parti  or  haivea,  or  wbicb  one  waa  In  rroat,  covering 
tba  brcut  ind  bell}-,  and  tlie  otber  bebind,  covering 
the  lack.  Tbesa  were  joined  abova  on  tbe  aboulden 
by  clups  or  buckles  of  gold  and  precious  atonea,  uid 
nacbMldown  to  tbe  middle  of  the  thigfai;  Ibey  were 
■bo  made  CaM  b j  a  bell  aronnd  the  body  (Exod.  iviii, 
C-1:!).  The  ancient  Egyptian  prieau  appear  to  have 
bauunyed  in  iibiU  gamenla  of  tha  aame  materiaia. 
na  ttcrn^roiwiiaf,  or  lacred  scribr,  eapecially  wore, 
flTCTtbe  kelt  or  apron  (correaponding  to  the  JewUh 
•acerdotat  ■•  breecbes"  or  drawera)  which  cotudtnted 
tba  Bniveraal  nether  nndfrgarment,  a  loose  upper  robe 
with  fuil  sieevea,  which  in  all  caaaa  waa  of  the  finest 
linen,  and  was  aecared  by  a  girdle  round  tbe  loina. 
Scmslimes  ■  prieit  win  otTared  incense  was  clad  in 
like  minoer.  At  other  tlmea  the  priesta  wore,  in  ad- 
dition  to  tlie  apron,  a  shirt  with  abort  tight  aleevei, 
OTtI  which  wu  thrown  a  loose  robe,  leaving  the  right 
ana  expoaed  (WiikinsoD,  AndeiH  Kgy^.  i,  3S4).     See 

HUH-PBIIBT. 


Aacteat  t!eTP'l<n  Tunic  One  rt  the  liro  ubuinad  by  Gei 
Kfyalrr.  vhini  Id  Kaypt  with  the  French  npadltloD,  fmo 
tha  Arab*  a\  BaUandi,  viio  aalil  ther  lud  loBBd  Ibam  In  a 
Me  <UI«1  vith  MBd.  Tbli  l>  three  feel  iquaR.ilHpedei- 
■eiljMke  a  UHdFrD  lAir-f,  but  hSTltig  jwlfhea  of  embn^err 
■cvad  cp-Hi  tbe  anru.  ihmlderi,  down  the  npok,  and  ou  t^' 
nmera.  The  miterUl  Is  pTiib.blr  linen.  Tha  seuH  ■ 
nnred  wlib  adiilBir.  Uif  •leern  are  bwiud,  ud  the  bole  I 
Ibeiwck  liHfl  rtrlnjp  for  drmvlng  Li4!lo«er  i^tw^ian  Arttt 
tt.  119).  II-  rr-rmtiluee  ta  tb-  Jewish  Fpbod  h  reiy  strl 
ki«,  Hpeclallr  \t,  as  Jasepbos  mj\  (ul  mp.\  Uw  latier  bi 


Bph'pbatha  (l^^a,  a  Omciied  fomi  of  tbe 
SyiD-rhaldse  imperative  nrnn  or  nrDEt,  strictly 
npsrs,  meaninic  h*  vpmd,  as  ft  is  immediately  In- 
■arimled),  an  esclamation  ntterad  by  Christ  in  cnrins 
"    '    '      le  (Uaifc  vii,  U). 


ETHRAEM  MANUSCRIPT 

:x  Epbkaehi,  nm> 
f  tbe  Kew  'I'est,),  a  very  import 
tant  ancial  palimpsest,  which 
derives  its  name  fmni  having 
been  (about  the  lath  century) 
rewritten  over  with  a  portitn 
of  the  Greek  worka  ofEphra- 
em  the  Syrian  (q.  r.).  It 
seems  to  have  tieen  brought 
froni  the  East  by  Andrew 
John  LsKsr,  at  whose  death 
(A.D.  IKta)  it  passed  into  tha 
hjnds  of  cardinal  MicoUa  »!■ 
ca.tbrougbPia- 


0  StroEzi,  ii 


>  tha 


■%  \  >ian  of  Catharine  de  ! 
l,-^  whadeposiled  it  in  the  Royal 
4 :  Library  at  I'arls,  where  it 
■;.j  sUll  remains  (numbered  MS. 
'*  -  0).  The  oid  Greek  writing, 
J  ^  which  ia  barely  legible  (hav. 
|—  ing  been  partly  eSii«4  to 
1 1  make  room  for  the  later  mat- 
■»  *  ter)  contains  portions  of  tbe 
fl  Sept.  versian  ot  tbe  O.  T.  on 
Ij  G4  leaves,  and  fragments 
f-.  („.„,„«  ta  S.rtv„„', 
4  i  Introd.  p.  04  note)  of  every 
J  I  part  of  the  N.  T.  an  146 
■■=  leaves.  It  is  elegantly  writ- 
"  '       very  much   resembling 


,  tere  vary  ii ,  ... 

s!£  what  elaberat«,  and  have  tba 

°  ^  characteristies  of  ths  Alax- 

^  .  andrian  recension,  and  of  the 

J  F  6lh  century.    Tbe  Ammoni- 

—  i  an  sections  stand  in  the  mar- 
$.3  gin,  but  not  the  Ensetdan 
3  a  canoni ;  the  latter,  perhaps, 

>  ^  c  having  been  washed  out,  as 

'  o  they  were  usually  in  red  ink. 

J  a  There  are  no  chapter  divls- 

gC  ions,  and  but  few  ponctua* 

j  *  tlon   marks.    Trices   of  at 

~  Z  least   three  later    correctors 

-ft  may  be  discovered ;  the  first, 

-  I  perhaps  of  the  6tb  centUT7, 
=  e  iDserted  many  sccenta,  snd 
i%  ths  rea^  breathing;  by  him 
Fg  or  the  third  hand  (whose 
■j^e  cbangea  are  but  few),  smsB 
E  t  crosses  were  interpolated  ta 
■|  J  stops ;  tl 

I J   ed  the  ecclesiasticsl  ni 

p       the    margin.      A    chemical 

prepsration,  applied    to   the 

MS.  at  the  instance  of  Fleck 

in   ieS4,   though    it   revlveit 

much  that  was  before  illegi 

hie,  has  defaced  the  vellum 

with  stains  of  various  color. 

The  older  writing  was  flrai 

noticed  by  Peter  Allix  near- 

ly  two  centuries  agoj  varl- 

^     ana  readings  extncted  from 

it   were    commnnicBted   by 

Bolvin  to  Knster,  who  pablisbed  them  In  his  edition 

ofHill's  N.  T.,  1711.    A  complete  oollatiotl  of  the  K.- 

T.  portioii  was  flrat  nude  bf  WetMeln  in  1710,  for 


1& 


I 
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Bentte]''!  projected  edItloD.  uid  nied  by  WeMela  In 
bit  own  Greek  Test,  of  1761-2.  In  ISIS  TiBChiindorf 
pnblLehed  the  N,-T.  part  fully,  »ni3  tbe  O,  T.  in  18*5, 
ia  ■  splendid  *nd  accarata  foTm,  page  for  page  snd 
line  for  tine,  in  caplUl  but  not  foc-slinlle  letlart,  witb 
Taluable  prolegomena,  etc. — Tregelles,  in  Home's  Iit- 
trod.  iv,  16S  eq. ;  Chriitian  Semenibraacer,  Oct.  1BS2 ; 
Tbchendorf,  JVatr.  Tert.  Gr.  7th  edit.  p.  cxUx  »q.  See 
Miudscrifts,  Bibuc&u 

E'phra!Cin  (Heb,  Epkra'gim,  D^^BX,  ■  dual  form ; 
Geteniua  niggesta  =teis>Iand ;  Ftlnt  deiivea  from  a 
■fng.  ^7BX='<^D,/rvtr/U;  Sept. 'B^aC/i),  tbe  Dims 
of  a  man  (rncludini;  the  tribe  and  tract  named  from 
him,  with  other  kindred  objects),  and  of  one  or  two 
other  places  of  doabcfiil  ■atfa«nllcitj  and  certainly  of 

1.  (JoeepbuB  Gneciies  'E^pai/iijc,  .^  iK.  il,  7,  *.)  The 
■econd  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  tlie  daughter  of  Pot- 
Ipherah  (Gen.  slvi,  20),  bora  during  the  seven  years 
of  ptenteoaeness  (B.C.  dr.  1B78),  and  an  allueioD  to 
this  LB  possibly  latent  in  tbe  name,  though  It  may  also 
allude  to  Joteph's  increasing  family:  "The  name  of 
the  second  he  called  Ephraiin  (i.  e.  double  fhiitful- 
ness),  for  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  frullfnl  (^D^tn, 
k^rani)  in  the  land  of  my  affliction"  (Gen.  xji,  M). 
Josepfaus  (Aai.  il,  6,  1)  gives  the  derivation  of  the 
name  somewhat  differently  —  "Restorer,  because  he 
was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  bis  forefiithers"  (liiro- 
Stloui:  .  .  .  iii  TO  droloeiji/ai).  The  first  incident 
In  bis  hialory,  as  well  aa  that  of  his  elder  brother  Ua- 
nasseh,  is  the  blessing  of  the  grandchildren  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii— a  passage  an  the  a^e  and  genuineness  of 
which  the  severest  criticiam  bos  cast  no  doubt  (Tuch, 
Gatetu,  p.  b*8 ;  Ewald,  6'ucA.  /tr.  i,  604,  note).  Like 
bis  own  father,  on  an  uccaiion  not  dlsaimilar,  Jacob's 

comp.  xxvii,  1).  Tbe  intention  of  Joseph  was  evl- 
deutly  that  the  right  hsnd  of  Jacob  should  convey  Its 
ampler  blessing  Co  tbe  head  of  Manasaeh,  his  flrst-bora, 
and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young  men.  But  tbe  re- 
sult was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  bad  been  him- 
self a  younger  brother,  and  bis  words  show  plainly 
that  be  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that  his  sympa- 
thies were  stilt  witb  the  youngeT  of  his  two  grand- 
children. He  recalls  the  time  when  he  was  flying 
with  the  birthright  fh)m  tbe  vengeance  of  Esau;  tbe 
day  when,  atilt  a  wanderer,  God  Almighty  bad  ap- 
peared to  him  at  "  Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  and 
blessed  him  In  words  which  foreahadowed  the  name  of 
Ephraim  ("I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  TflBO,  ma- 
phnka.  Gen.  ilvUI,  « ;  "  Be  Ihnu  fruitful,"  jino,  pt- 
rti,  jtxxv,  11 ;  both  thim  the  same  root  aa  the  name 
E/Arwm) !  the  still  later  day  when  the  name  of 
Epbruth  (camp.  Ewald,  Gesrh.  i,  403,  n.)  became  bound 
up  witb  tbe  sore!<t  trial  of  his  life  (xlriii,  T;  xxxv,  in). 
See  Ephkaimite.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre. 
arrangement  and  the  Teii:Dn>trBnce  of  Josepb,  for  the 
Bccond  time  in  that  family,  the  ynnnger  brother  was 
made  greater  than  tbe  elder— ICi^raim  was  set  before 
Manas.wh  (xlvlii,  19,  SO).  Ephraim  would  appear  at 
(hat  time  to  hove  been  about  twenty-one  yea™  old 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvii,  88),  Befhre  Joseph's  death  Ephra- 
Im'a  family  had  leached  the  third  gsneTStion  (Gen.  1, 
S3),  and  it  may  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  af- 
fray mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vii,  21,  occurred,  when 
some  of  the  sons  were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedi- 
tion along  the  sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men 
of  Gath,  and  when  Ephraim  nnmed  a  son  Beriab,  to 
petpetuBle  the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fall- 
en on  hia  bnui'f.  See  Beriaii.  Obscure  as  is  tbe 
interprets  Don  of  this  fragment,  it  enables  u«  to  catch 
our  last  glimpne  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  incouBola- 
Us  in  tbe  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and  at 
last  commemorating;  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the  new 
ebUd,  who,  unknown  to  bim,  was  to  b«  Iha  pracenitor 


of  the  most  fllDstrioos  of  all  his  descendants — Jeboib' 
ua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chron.  vIL  IT  i  sea 
Ewald,  I,  491).  To  this  early  period,  too,  has  been 
referred  the  elrcunutanot  alluded  to  in  rsa.1xxviii,9, 
when  the  "  children  of  Ephraim,  armed  ionm  (^gcJU 
t^1Dp""'011,  A.  V,  "being  armed  [and]  carrying 
bows,"  which  Gesenius  and  others  support,  from  tbe 
SepL  and  Vulg. ;  allhongb  Ewald  strikingly  renders 
"carrj'iog  ^ack  bows"),  turaed  back  in  the  day  of 
battle."  Others,  however,  assign  this  defection  to  the 
Allure  of  the  tribe  (in  common  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
Israelites)  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Jndg.  1,  29). 

1.  Thibb  or  Epubaih.  This  tribe,  although,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  laws  of  ptimogenltun, 
inferior,  as  lieing  the  junior,  yet  received  precedence 
over  that  descended  from  the  elder  Manasaeh  bv  i-ir- 
tue  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xli,  bi ;  ilv'm,  1> 
That  bleesing  was  an  adoptive  act,  whereby  Ephraim 
and  his  brother  Hanasseh  were  counted  aa  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, In  the  place  of  their  father ;  tbe  object  being  to 
give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons,  a  double  portion  in 
tbe  brilliant  prospects  of  bis  house.  Thus  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph  formed  (iko  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
whereas  every  other  of  Jacob's  Bona  counted  but  aa 
one.  There  were  thus,  in  fact,  thirteen  tribes  of  Is- 
rael ;  but  the  number  twelve  is  usually  preserved, 
either  by  excluding  that  of  Levi  (which  had  no  terri- 
tory) when  Ephraim  and  Uanasaeb  are  separately 
named,  or  by  counting  these  two  together  as  tbe  tribe 
of  Joseph  when  Levi  is  included  in  tbe  account.  Tbe 
intentions  of  Jacob  were  fulHlled,  and  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  were  counted  as  trills  of  Israel  at  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  and,  as  such,  shared  in  the  terri- 
torial distribution  of  the  Promised  I^nd  (Num.  i,  31; 
Josh,  zvil,  14;  1  Chron.  vli,  SO).  The  ptetise  pOBi> 
tlon  of  the  Immediate  descendants  of  Joseph  in  Egypt 
might  form  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation.  Be- 
ing the  sons  of  one  in  eminent  place,  and  through 
their  mother  connected  with  high  familiea  in  Egypt, 
their  condition  could  not  at  once  have  been  identilied 
with  that  of  tbe  sojourners  in  Goefaen ;  and  peiliapa 
they  were  not  fully  amalgamated  with  tbe  reat  of  thtir 
countrymen  until  that  kinK  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  did  not  at  all  times  corre- 
spond with  the  promise  of  tbe  blessing  of  Jacob.  At 
the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  SinsI  (Num.  i,  S!,  33] 
II,  19)  its  numbers  were  4l},SO0,  placing  it  at  the  head 
of  the  children  of  Rachel— Manasaeh 'a  number  being 
32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty  years  later, 
on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi,  87),  witboot 
any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  bad  advanced  to 
S2,T0O,  and  Benjamin  to  45, GOO,  Ephraim  had  decreased 
to  82,M0,  the  only  smaller  number  being  that  of  6iD>- 
eon,  22,200.  At  thie  period  tbe  families  of  both  the 
brother  tribes  are  enumerated,  and  Uanaaseb  has  pre- 
cedence over  Ephraim  in  order  of  mention.  It  is 
very  possible  that  these  great  fluctuations  in  number 
may.  In  part  at  least,  have  been  owing  to  tlie  various 
stendards  under  which  the  "mixed  multitude"  (-~7)i 
i.  e.  mongrel  population  of  semi-Hebrew  Egyptian* 
that  followed  the  emigrating  hwt  (Exod.  xli.  88), 
ranged  itself  in  its  flckleness  at  diflbrent  tlmea  (JfetA. 
Qaati.  tier.  April,  1863,  p.  306  eq.).  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness  the  position  of  the  sons  of  Jo- 
seph and  Benjamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  taber- 
nncle  (Num.  ii,  18-24),  and  the  prince  of  Ephraim  waa 
Ellshama,the  son  of  Ammihud  (Num.  i,  10). 

It  Is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  Arst  introduced  to  the  great  hero  te  whom  the  tribe 
owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness.  Tbe  repre- 
senUtive  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was  "Osbea,tha 
lion  or  Kun,"  whose  name  was  at  the  termination  of 
the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the  mere  dbtingnished 
fonn  in  which  it  Is  familiar  te  us.  As  among  tbe 
fiiUDders  of  tbe  nation  Abram  had  acquired  the  name 
of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of  Israel,  so  Osbea,  "  bdp^" 


IU|i  of  iha  Trite  of  Ephnlm. 


bteiaia  Jchoahua  or  Joabiu,  "  the  help  of  Jeborih" 

(ETiia.  ii,  S06). 

Anordlng  to  tbe  amngemeDt  of  Ihe  tecordi  of  the 
book  of  Jwhua — tba  "  Domadajt  book  of  Piilcitine" 
—tin  titD  k:re»t  IribtB  of  Jnibb  uid  Jcniph  (Ephnim 
ud  IbuiKh}  6nt  took  thtlr  idberitanca ;  idiI  after 
tbtn  Itw  (CKD  other  tribes  entered  on  Ibtin  (Jotb. 
XT,  xrl.  xvil,  zviii,  fi).  Tba  boundarieB  of  the  por- 
tiot  of  Ephnim  are  tciven  in  xvl,  1-10,  end  »  part  of 
h  ipruentlv  In  diiplicule  In  ver.  6,  7.  The  MUth 
boumlarr  wu  coinc'idBnt  for  part  of  ita  length  with 
tkt  noTlb  bouDdarj'  of  Benjamin  (q.  v.),  which  latter, 
<  btaeTtr,  ii  soDiewhat  more  exactly  «lat«d  In  Josb. 
iTiii,t'2^.  See  Tribe.  CornmeiiciDg  at  the  Jar- 
daa,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho  (Btrictlj'  Jordan  ff 
Jcicia,  irn^'<  '|1!*^^,  an  expresBion  that  would  lead 
■  Id  locate  tbe  boondarjr  at  the  point  neareit  that 
titj,  did  Dol  the  nrceiiity  of  including  withia  Benja- 
BiB  crrtain  other  pretty  well  identllied  places  compel 
u  Id  cirry  it  lomewhat  farther  up  the  river),  it  ran  to 
Ai  -wiier  of  Jerichu,"  probably  the  ticinily  of  the 
Euel-Ain;  Uience  by  ooe  of  tbe  ravines,  perbajie  tbe 
ndj  Samieh,  it  aicended  tbioiuh  the  wildemeu — 
iriAir,  the  uncnltivated  wante  hilla— to  Mount  Bethel 
ul  Luti  and  tbence  by  Auroth,  "the  Japhletlte," 
Bttlihiiroc  the  lower,  end  Geier— places  two  of  which 
in  koovn — along  tbe  Dorthem  boandary  of  Dan  (q. 
T,)iotbeHedileTTanean,  probably  about  Joppa.  This 
•sriH  Hiih  the  ennmerutjon  in  1  Cbron.  vil.  In  which 
Btlfatl  vt  giTen  as  the  eastern,  and  Geier— somewhere 
■M  of  Ibe  preient  Kamleb— oa  the  western  limiL  In 
i<A.  iii,  6,  8,  we  appareDtly  have  fragments  of  the 
WRhem  boundary  (compuv  ivli,  10),  and  »  at  least 
thne  of  tbe  point)  along  that  line  (Asber,  Tappuah, 
•ad  Janohah)  are  pRtly  well  identiHed  (see  each 
Mat),  we  are  toloraiily  safe  in  fixing  tbe  eaatem  ex- 
Dwiily  on  the  Jordan  at  about  the  mouth  of  wady 
Fioiil,  and  the  western,  or  tbe  torrent  Kanah,  at  tbe 
M^in  fahr  FaUik,  lurth  of  Apollonia.     But  it  1* 


poaiible  that  there  never  irai  a  veiy  definite  *DtidlT)> 
■ion  of  tbe  territory  astigned  to  tbe  two  brother  tribes. 
Such  an  inference,  at  least,  may  be  drawn  from  Josh, 
xvii,  14-18,  in  which  the  two  are  t«presented  as  com- 
plaining that  only  one  portion  bad  been  allotted  to 
tbcm.  Among  tbe  towns  named  as  Uanasseb's  were 
Bcthshean  in  the  Jordan  vallev,  Endor  on  tbe  slopes 
of  tlie  "Little  Hermon,"  Taaaach  on  the  north  side 
of  Cancel ,  and  Dor  on  tbe  sea-coast  south  of  tbe  same 
mountain.  Ephraim  thai  occupied  tlie  very  centre  of 
Palestine,  embracing  an  area  aliout  40  miles  in  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  S  to  25  in  breadth  from  N.  to 
S.  It  extended  from  tbe  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  to 
the  Jordan  on  the  E. :  on  the  N.  it  bad  the  half-tribe 
of  Maoasieb,  and  an  the  S.  Benjamin  and  Dan  <Joeh. 
XT),  6  sq.  \  svil,  7  sq.).  This  tine  country  Included 
most  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Samaria,  ns  dia- 
llngubhed  from  Judna  on  the  one  band,  and  fhim 
Galilee  on  the  other.      Sec  Saharia. 

Tbe  following  Is  a  list  of  all  tbe  Biblical  localities 
within  this  tribe,  with  the  probable  modem  sites;  tboae 
not  identified  by  any  modem  traveller  are  incloaad  la 

Anllpatrlt  Town.  Etfr-S^ba. 

Arehl  do.  [Jr</-f-«uir]f 

Aruinah.  do.  ft-Ormoh. 

At*n>Lh  i-addaif.  do.  Aatrti. 

Uui-hmninu  Viiie]rard.  ti>.  E.  of  Jenln]  f 

Hanl-ihalliha.  Tovn.  See  SaiLtaiu. 

H«him.  Alur  Sloae.  [KAurA^-jTraiflAlf 

Kbol.  Hoiml.  [./<M  Silti-Silamiuaj 

Gush.  do.  [Stpiilchnl  UUl  &  of 

l^hnehgr 
I  Gaxcr.  Town.  Res  Onao. 

nerialm.  Mount.         JtM  rl-Tnr, 

Greer.  Tdvd.  Ab&  Sliutkeh. 

r.llMh.  do.  Kkurbttjibiat 

Jiima. 

ftir-YiOsub. 


■.\\p.i  iJMh.  It 

■  WeU. 


lUnlt 

(On  VfiiT  ndaD] ! 

[B.  >puil/J(bcl  iJuhr]* 


Ttiebei. 


Zalmeii.  Hoont. 

Centnl  Pdes^e  condsU  of  >n  eUvBted  district 
which  rinet  from  the  fliit  rangoa  of  the  nildemeu  on 
the  Knitb  of  Judkh,  ind  termlnatea  on  the  north  with 
the  ilopea  which  descend  into  the  great  plain  o(  Ee- 
drulon.  On  the  west  a  flat  atrip  separates  it  from 
the  see,  and  on  the  east  nnother  flat  strip  forms  the 
Tsllef  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  northern 
half  was  occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we  are  now  con- 
Hldering.  This  waa  the  Har-EphnaiH,  or  "  Honnt 
Epbralm,"  a  district  which  seems  to  extend  u  far 
south  BS  Ramiih  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  1, 1  j  vU,  IT ;  2 
Chron.  zili,  4, 19,  compgred  with  xt,  a),  places  but  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Benjamin.  (9ee  below.)  In  stmclare  it  Is  limestone 
— ronnded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of  denudation, 
but  much  less  regular  and  monotonons  than  the  part 
more  to  the  sonth,  about  and  below  Jerusalem  j  with 
■'wide  plains  In  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  streams 
of  running  water,  and  continuous  tracts  of  vegetation" 
(Sunley,  Paleit.  p.  2S5).  All  travellers  bear  testimony 
to  the  "general  growing  richness"  and  beauty  of  the 
country  in  giAng  northwards  from  Jerusalem,  the 
"Innumerable  fountains"  and  streamlets,  the  villages 
more  thickly  scattered  than  anywhere  in  the  south, 
the  continaons  com-flelds  and  orchards,  the  moist,  va- 
pory atmosphere  (Martlneau,  p.  516, 521 ;  Van  de  Velde, 
i,88fl-8).  These  are  the  "precious  things  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,"  which  are  Invoked  on  the 
"ten  thousands  of  Epbralm"  and  the  "thousands  of 
Hanaaseh"  in  the  blessing  of  Uoses.  These  it  is 
which,  while  Dan.  Judah,  and  Benjamin  are  persoul- 
fted  as  lions  and  wolves,  making  their  lair  and  tearing 
their  prey  among  the  barren  rocks  of  the  south,  sug- 
gested to  the  lawglrer,  as  they  had  done  to  the  patri- 
arch before  hlni,  the  patient  "  bullock"  and  the  "  bongh 
by  the  spring,  whose  branches  ran  over  the  wall"  as 
titter  Images  for  Ephraim  (Ren.  iclii,  3«;  Dent,  ixxiii, 
17).  And  centuries  after,  when  its  gnat  disaster  bad 
riillen  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  re- 
car  to  the  prophets.  The  "  flowers"  are  still  there  In 
the  "olive  vslleys,"  "faded"  though  they  be  (Isa. 
sxviii,  1).  The  vine  Is  an  empty,  unprofiuble  Tine, 
Xbose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x,  1)  t  Ephraim  is 
still  tha"bullock."now"unaccuslomed  to  theyoke," 

his  former  "pasture"  (Jer.  xxxi,  18;  Hoe.  ix,  13 j  ir, 
16}—"  the  heifer  that  is  taught  and  loreth  to  tread  oat 
the  com,'' the  heifer  with  the  ''beautifnl  neck"  (Hoe. 
s.ll),  or  the  "kineof  Bashanon  the  mount^n  of  Sa- 
maria" (Amoa  iv,  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  bad  not  the  uma  im- 
mediately enervating  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it  had 
on  some  of  its  Dortbem  brethren,  e.  g.  Asher  (q.  v.). 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  arert  this  evlL  1. 
The  central  situation  of  Ephraim  in  the  highway  of 
-'--''—\»  from  one  part  of  the  conniiy  to 


2  EPHRAIM 

another.  From  north  to  south,  ftmn  Jotdan  to  Um 
Sea — from  GaUlee,  or  still  more  distant  Damascas.  ta 
Pbillstia  and  Egypt— these  roads  all  lay  more  or  ]eia 
through  ^thraim,  and  the  constant  traffic  along  them 
must  have  alwaj'S  tended  to  k(«p  the  district  b«n 
■inking  Into  atagnation.  2.  The  pmition  of  Shechmi, 
the  origiiul  settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  fais 
"parcel  of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  ntountaiiu 
of  Ebal  and  Geriilm,  the  scene  of  the  impreasive  and 
■Iguifleant  ceremonial  of  blessing  and  coning;  and 
the  tomb  and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  hero  not 
only  of  Epbralm,  but  of  the  nation — the  fact  that  all 
these  localities  were  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  trilie, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  large  numticn 
from  all  parta  of  the  country — of  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  place,  until  the  establishment  of  Jemsalem 
by  David.  Moreover,  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  wow 
deposited  within  Its  Umlls,at  Shiloh  ;  and  the  powea 
slon  of  the  sacerdotal  astabliabment,  which  was  b  cen- 
tral object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other  tribes,  moat,  in 
no  small  degree,  hare  enhanced  its  importance,  and  in- 
creased its  wealth  and  population.  It  is,  pertufw,  to 
this  fact  that  David  alludes  In  PM.  czxxii,  6,  if  by 
"Kpkratiih"  this  tribe  Is  there  meant.  B.  But  there 
was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may  have  been 
both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  tbe«a  advantage*  of 
portion.  That  spirit,  early  domineering  and  baughly 
(Joah.  xvii,  H).  though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
noble  remonstrance  and  reparation  (2  Cbron.  xxviii. 
9-16).  usually  manifested  itself  in  Jealous  eomplaint  at 
some  enterprise  undertaken  or  advantage  gained  in 
which  they  had  not  a  chief  share.  To  Gideon  (Jod^'. 
vlil,  1),  to  Jephthah  (xii,  1),  and  to  Darid  (!  Sam.  xia, 
41-43).  the  crv  is  still  the  same  in  effect— almost  the 
same  In  wonk— "  tVhy  did  ye  despise  us  that  onr  >.i1- 
vlee  ehonld  not  have  been  first  had?"  "Why  hart 
thou  served  us  thus  that  thou  calledst  us  not  ?"  The 
unsettled  stste  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  the 
interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix),  and  the 
continual  incnnlons  of  forelgnen,  prevented  the  pow- 
er of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a  more  foi- 
mldable  manner  than  by  these  murmurs  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges  aiid  the  first  stage  of  the  monarchy. 
Samuel,  though  a  Levite,  was  a  native  of  lUmah  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  cloMly 
allied  to  the  family  of  Joseph,  so  that  daring  the  prieat- 
hood  oT  the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  tbe-iit- 
premacy  of  Ephraim  may  be  lud  to  have  been  prac- 
tically mdntalued.  Certainly  in  neither  ca>e  had  any 
advantage  been  gained  by  their  great  rival  in  the 
south.  But  when  the  great  tribe  of  Judah  prodaced  a 
king  hi  the  person  of  David,  the  pride  and  }EaIoui>y  of 
Ephraim  were  thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less chiefly  through  thtdr  means  tliat  Abner  was  en- 
abled fhr  a  time  to  uphold  the  house  of  Saul ;  tor  tfaera 
are  manifest  Indications  that  by  this  time  Ephiafan  in- 
flnenoed  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  other  tribal. 
They  were  at  length  driven  by  the  force  of  dream- 
stances  to  acknowledge  David  upon  conditions ;  and 
were  probably  not  without  hope  that,  as  the  king  of 
the  nation  at  large,  be  would  establish  bis  capital  in 
their  centnl  portioB  of  the  land.  Again,  the  brilliant 
successes  of  David,  and  hi*  wide  influence  and  relig- 
ious seal,  kept  matters  smooth  for  another  period,  even 
in  the  tktce  of  the  blow  given  to  both  Shechem  and 
Shiloh  by  the  concentration  of  the  civil  and  eccleaias- 
tical  capitals  at  Jerusalem.  Twenty  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  of  the  choice  warrior*  oftbetr1l<e,  "nnn 
of  name  throughout  the  house  of  their  father,"  went  a* 
bx  as  Hebron  lo  make  David  king  over  Israel  (1  Chrwi. 
xil,  80).  Amrng  the  officers  of  his  court  we  find  more 
than  one  Ephrelmite  (1  Chron.  ixvii,  10, 14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  bis  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (3  Sam.  xlx,  41-43).  But  as  be  not  only 
established  his  court  at  jernsalem,  but  proceeded  to  re- 
move the  ark  thither,  making  his  native  Judah  the 
■eat  both  of  the  theocratic  and  civil  government  tha 
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E^nimltM,  u  a  triba,  baeune  thoron^lj  lUsnikd, 
lid  longed  to  nUbliah  their  own  iKendencj.  The 
IwldiDg  of  tbe  Umple  «t  Jeruuinn,  and  other  meu- 
onm  of  St^Dioti,  imngthensd  tbii  d«inj  utA  fX- 
Ikogh  tlw  mluDte  organlution  and  vigor  oT  hi*  gov- 
enuncnt  prcvanUd  any  oTert  acta  of  rebellion,  jet  the 
tnin  wa*  then  laid,  and  the  reign  of  SaloTnan,  aplendld 
in  (ppearaiKe  bat  oppreHJTe  to  the  people,  developed 
both  th<  cireumitaDcet  of  nvolt  and  the  leader  who 
■u  to  Cum  them  to  accounL  Solomon  saw  tbroogh 
tha  cricii,  and  If  he  conid  have  sacceeded  in  killing 
Jcrebovn,  a*  be  tried  to  do  (1  Kingi  xl,  10),  the  db- 
tnptuMi  might  have  been  postponed  for  another  cen- 
toij.  Ai  it  wai,  the  outbreak  wm  deferrad  for  a  time, 
bnt  tbe  irriution  waa  not  altaj^,  aad  the  ineane  toWj 
<f  bii  HO  broDght  the  ntlschiMT  to  a  head.  Kehoboani 
prohably  aeiectcd  Shech«ii-4ha  old  capital  of  tha 
oiutTj— Tor  hii  coronatioa.  In  the  hope  tint  hia  praa> 
■oa  and  tbe  earenunial  might  make  a  bvorable  itn- 
prFMJun.  bnt  in  tbla  ba  biled  Dtterlf,  and  tlw  tamalt 
■hich  fbllowad  ahowa  bow  complete  wai  the  braach — 
"  To  jam  ienta,  O  Iirael !  now  Me  to  tluiie  own  home, 
Diiidl"  Rehoboaro  waa  certainly  not  tbe  lut  klog 
eT Jodah  vhoM  chariot  went  ai  far  north  as  St  ' 
bat  be  waa  the  iait  who  viiited  it  ai  a  part  of  I 
AnahiioD,  and  he  waa  the  lait  who,  having  come  so 
liir,  retumad  tinmoleated  to  hli  own  capital.  Jehoiha- 
pbat  cacaped.  In  a  manner  little  abort  of  miracnloaa, 
ftom  tha  ritka  of  the  battle  of  Bamoth-Gllead,  and  It 
wu  tbebtaof  twoof  bla  ■nceaaaon,  Abulab  and  Jo- 
■hh— dileiing  in  everj-lhlng  elH,  and  agreeing  only 
m  tliit—diai  they  ware  both  carried  dead  in  their  ch>- 
liiK*  from  the  plain  of  Eidnelon  to  Jeroaalam. 

Tbenceftirtb  the  rivalry  of  Ephraim  and  Jndah  wal 
magti  in  that  between  the  two  kingdom! ;  although 
•till  tlw  pradomioaiice  td  Ephraim  in  the  kingdom  of 
laratl  waa  ao  conipiciiDiu  aa  to  occasioD  the  whole 
realm  to  be  called  by  its  name.  cBpeelilly  when  that 
rinlty  ia  mentioned.  Thla  title  Is  particularly  em- 
ployed In  the  prophetical  booka  (Im.  ix,  8 ;  xvli.  8 ; 
iXTiii,3;  Hoa.iv,17;  v,  8;  \x.S).  When  the  Und 
of  Ephraim  i*  meant,  the  word  ia  fem.  in  the  orl^dnal 
(H«.T,a);  when  the  people.  mai>c.(Iiia.vii,  8).  Thus 
ii  two  nnaea  the  biatory  of  Ephrahn  ia  tbe  biatory  of 
Iba  kingriam  of  larael,  aince  not  only  did  the  tribe  be- 
mne  a  kingdom,  bat  tbe  kingdom  embraced  tittle  b&- 
ridca  tbe  tribe.  Thia  ia  not  anrpriiin^,  and  quite  aoa- 
eiptlble  of  eipUnatlon.  North  of  Rphraim  the  conn- 
by  appeaia  never  to  have  been  really  taken  poueaaloo 
of  by  tbe  Iiraalitea.  Whether  from  want  of  energy 
on  their  part,  or  great  itobbomneaa  of  reilalanc*  on 
thU  of  tha  Canaanitaa,  certain  it  ia  that  of  tlia  liat  of 
tgwoi  from  which  the  original  inhaliltant*  were  not 
iiptlUd,  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern 
bibs,  Hanaiaeb,  Aaher,  laaachar,  and  Naphtali.  In 
•Idilion  to  thia  original  defect  there  la  much  in  the 
fkyiicili'ormationandclrcumatanceBoftbe  upper  por- 
■iea  of  Pikati&e  to  explain  why  those  tribea  never 
Mk  any  active  part  in  tbe  kingdom.  They  ware  ex- 
posed to  tbe  inroads  and  aedactiona  of  their  anrninnd- 
iiK  healben  adgfabon — on  one  aide  the  luxnrloaj  Pho. 
aidant,  on  tba  other  tbe  plandering  Bedoaliu  of  HidU 
•■;  Ibey  were  open  to  the  aHacka  of  Syria  and  Aaayria 
*eoi  tha  north,  and  ^ypt  from  tba  aonth  ;  tbe  great 
pUs  of  EadneloQ,  wliieh  commanlcated  more  or  leaa 
■ilh  all  tbe  northern  tribea,  waa  the  natuni  oatlet  of 
tha  no  lesa  natural  high  roada  nt  the  maritime  plain 
fna  Egypt,  and  the  Joidan  ratlay  fbr  tbe  tribea  of 
Ibt  Eait,  and  formed  an  admirable  base  of  operatkina 
ban  invading  army.  Bnt,  on  the  other  band,  tha  po- 
Ain  of  Ephraim  waa  altogether  different.  It  was 
*a  at  Doca  of  great  riehnaaa  and  aecurity.  Her  fcr- 
ISa  plaiaa  and  veD-waterad  valleys  coald  only  be 
nacbad  by  a  lalioriona  aaoent  tbrongb  titeep  and  nar- 
i*w  lavioeai  all  bnt  impaaiablB  fnr  an  army.  There 
)■  IB  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central  klngtlom, 
■thar  ham  the  Joidan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain. 
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On  tba  north  aide,  from  tbe  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  waa 

more  acGesaible,  and  it  waa  from  ttiia  aide  that  tlie  final 
invBSbn  appeara  to  have  been  made.  Bat  even  on 
that  side  tbe  entrance  waa  so  difficult  and  ao  easily  de- 
fensible— aa  we  learn  from  the  descripiioD  in  tbe  Iwok 
of  Judith  (iv,  6,  7)— that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
been  lea*  weakened  by  internal  dissensiona,  tbp  attacka 
even  of  tlia  great  Bhalmanesar  might  have  tieen  !•• 
sistad,  aa  at  a  later  date  were  those  of  Holofernea. 
There  ate  few  things  more  moamful  in  the  sacred 
■toiy  than  tbe  descent  of  this  ikangh^  and  jealons 
tribe,  from  the  cnlminating  point  at  which  it  stood  when 
it  entered  on  the  bireat  portion  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
— the  chief  sanctoaiy  and  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
nation  witbin  its  limits,  its  leader  the  leader  of  tbe 
whole  people — through  the  distrust  which  marked  Its 
intercourse  with  its  fellown,  while  it  was  a  memtier  of 
the  cimfederacy,  and  the  tumult,  dissension,  and  nn- 
godlinaaa  which  cbaraderiied  Ita  independent  exist- 
ence, down  to  tlia  sodden  csptivity  and  total  oblivion 
which  closed  its  carver.  Jiidab  had  ber  timea  of  re- 
vival and  of  raouning  proaperity,  bat  here  tin  course 
is  nniibrmly  downward— n  sad  picture  of  opportunities 
wasted  and  personal  gifta  abused,  "  When  larael  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
EgTpt.  .  ■  i  I  tangfat  Epl^aim  alio  to  go,  taking  them 
by  their  arms,  bnt  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  tbem. 
1  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man.  with  bands  of  lava 
...  bat  the  Asayrlan  sball  be  their  king,  becanaa 
they  refused  to  return.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  give  thee  np, 
Ephraim  ?  bow  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  bow  shall 
I  mike  thee  aa  Admah?  tiow  shall  I  set  tbee  aa  Za- 
boim  f"  (Hoe.  zi,  1-8).     See  Israel,  Kii<od3k  or. 

2.  Moo:iT  EFiiBAiit,a  moontain  or  group  afmoun- 
Ulns  in  Central  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  the  aama 
name,  on  or  towards  the  borders  of  Benjamin  (Joab. 
xvii,  16;  lix,  50;  XX,  T;  Judg.  vil,  !4 ;  xrii,  1;  1 
Sam.  ix,  4 ;  1  Kings  iv,  8).  From  a  comparison  of 
these  passages  It  may  be  collected  that  the  name  of 
"  Mount  Ephraim"  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
ranges  and  groups  of  bills  which  occupy  the  central 
part  of  the  soatbemmost  liorder  of  Ibis  tribe,  and 
which  are  prolonged  southward  into  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (See  above.)  In  the  time  of  Joshua  tbeaa 
bills  were  densely  covered  with  trees  (Josh,  xvii,  18), 
which  is  by  no  means  tbe  case  at  present.  In  Jer.  I, 
ID,  Mount  Epbralm  Is  mentioned  in  appoaltlon  with 
Baaban,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  a  region 
of  rich  paatnrea,  suggesting  that  tbe  valleys  among 
these  mountains  were  veil  watered  and  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  which  is  true  at  the  present  day.  Joabua 
was  buried  in  the  border  of  his  own  Inheritance  In 
TImnalh-heres,  ■'in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  tbe 
north  aide  of  the  bill  Gaash"  (Judges  11,  D). 

EPHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (C'^t!*  l?ti  ;  Sept.  riXn 
'E?fMi/i),  one  of  the  galas  of  the  city  of  Jcruoaism  (3 
Kings  ilv,  13;  !  Chron.  xxv.  23;  Keh.  viii,  IG;  xU, 
89),  dooblleat,  according  to  the  Ori.mtal  practice,  on 
tbe  side  looking  towaids  tbe  locality  from  which  It  da- 
rived  its  name,  and  therefore  on  tbe  nortli,  proliably  at 
or  near  tlta  position  of  the  present  "  Damascus  gate." 
See  jBimaALBM. 

EPHRAIM, WOOD  OF  (0-^S«  •<S^:  Sapt.  Zpv 
fuic  'Bl^pat|l),  a  foreot  (the  word  jfihd-  implying  dense 
frrowtb),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought  between 
the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (!  Sam.  xvlii,  6), 
and  the  entanglement  in  which  added  greatly  (o  the 
aUoghter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It  would  Im  very 
tempting  to  believe  that  Ihe  forest  derived  its  name 
from  tbe  place  near  which  Ahaalom's  stteep-farm  waa 
situated  (S  Sam.  lili,  SS),  and  which  would  have  been 
a  natural  spot  tor  bis  bead-quarters  liefore  the  battle, 
especially  aswclatnl  as  it  was  with  tbe  murder  of  Am. 
non.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  anottiei 
voodloHd  !■/  Epiirain  In  the  roountaina  belonging  t« 
'    '  tribe  in  this  neighborhood  (Joab.  xvll,  IS-UO' 
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Bat  the  aUtnaenti  of  xril,  S4,  Sd,  4nd  t\»o  the  cxpres- 
•ioD  of  xvili,  3, "  Tbit  thoa  luceor  oi  oat  of  the  cit;ri" 
1.  e.  Mihanaim,  allow  do  eicipe  from  ttw  conclnsion 
that  the  loalltf  W4a  on  the  uut  sldo  of  Jordan,  though 
It  li  impouibU  to  accoDnl  utiafactoril)'  for  the  pret- 
ence of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  ■uggeition  !■  due  to  Grotiiu  that  the  name  wai 
derived  from  the  slaaghter  of  Ephrdin  at  the  fords  of 
Jotilan  by  the  Gilesdites  under  Jephthth  (Judg.  xii,  1, 
4,  G)  ;  butthat  occarrence  took  place  at  tbever?  brink 
of  the  rirer  itaelf,  while  the  city  of  Hahanaim  and  the 
woodad  coantry  mnM  have  lain  wverml  mUea  away 
from  the  atnaiu,  and  od  the  higher  gronnd  aboTe  the 
Jordan  rallej'.  Is  it  not  at  leaat  equally  probable 
that  the  forest  derived  ita  name  from  thi*  very  battle  ? 
The  great,  tribe  of  Ephrairo,  thoogb  not  ipBcially  meiv- 
tloned  In  the  transactions  of  Ahealam'a  revolt,  cannot 
fall  to  have  taki^n  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  af- 
fair, and  the  ntverse  was  a  mare  serious  one  than  had 
overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  long  lime,  and  pouibly 
combined  with  other  ctrcumstances  to  rotaid  material- 
ly their  rising  Into  an  independent  kingdom.  Bat  oth- 
en  suppose  that  It  was  becanae  the  Ephraimltes  were 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  flocks  Into  this  qoarter 
tar  pastnre ;  for  the  Jews  allege  that  the  Ephnimites 
received  from  Joshua,  who  was  of  their  tribe,  permis- 
non  to  fewl  their  flocks  in  the  woodlands  within  the 
territories  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that,  as 
this  forest  lay  near  their  territories  on  the  other  side 
the  Jordan,  thej'  vere  wont  to  drive  their  flocks  over 
to  feed  there  (see  Jarchi,  Kimchl,  Abarbanet,  etc.,  on 
2  Sam.  xviii,  6).  It  is  probably  referred  to  under  the 
name  Efrratar  (q,  v.)  in  Pu.  cxxnil,  S,  where,  the 
other  member  of  the  verse  has  "Gelds  of  the  irood." 
Others,  however,  not  unreasonably  suppoee  this  to  be 
•  diflkrent  locality.    Seo  FoBEar. 

2.  In  "Baal-bazoT,  which  is  'by'  Ephralm,"  was 
Absalom's  iheep-farm,  at  which  todi  place  the  murder 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  great 
reTolt(aSam.xiii,SS).  The  Hebrew  particle  07,  ren- 
dered above  "by"  (A, V,  "beside"),  always  seems  to 
imply  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we  should  con- 
clude that  Ephralm  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name, 
but  a  town.  The  cities  of  Dan  and  Aaher  are  other 
instances  of  localities  beyond  the  tribes,  yet  bearing 
their  names;  and  the  former  suggests  that  the  appel- 
lation may  in  all  these  esses  have  arisen  by  coloniu- 
tlon.  Ewald  conjectures  that  the  place  here  In  ques- 
tion ia  ideaUcal  with  Epbrain,  EPHRON,and  OpHbAii 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  EphkaiM  which  was 
<br  a  time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  (CucA.  ili,!l!), 
note).  But  with  regard  to  the  fiiM  three  names  there 
Is  the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt  with  the  guttural 
letter  at/in,  and  this  is  very  rarely  exchanged  for  the 
ali]>h,  which  commences  the  name  before  ui.  The 
Sept.  makes  the  following  addition  to  vem  84  :  "And 
the  watchman  went  and  told  the  king,  and  Baid,Iliave 
seen  men  on  the  road  of  the  Oronen  (rqc  Sipaiyiiv, 
Alen.  ri3v  4pnui;i(v)  by  Hie  side  of  the  mountain." 
Ewald  considetv  this  to  be  a  gennlne  addition,  and  to 
refer  to  Beth-*oron,  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  Nab- 
1^  road,  but  the  Indication  is  surely  too  slight  for  such 
pn  Inference.  Anv  force  it  may  have  is  against  the 
identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi,  M, 
which  was  probably  in  the  direcdoD  N.E,  of  Jemsa- 
lem.  Nevertheless,  the  best  solution  of  the  question 
■ppeam  to  be  to  identify  this  place  with  the  one  bl- 
loving.     See  BAAiyHAEoB. 

3.  A  city  ('E^iinlfi  Xiyofiivi)!-  toXiO  "In  the  dis- 
Mct  near  the  wilderness,"  to  which  our  Lord  retitvd 
with  his  disclplits  when  threatened  with  violence  by 
the  priests  in  conscqnenre  of  hsvinir  raired  Laiams 
rtem  the  ilead  (Jolin  xi,  54).  By  the  "  wiidemess" 
(»(»t|(Hit)  \i  prnbntily  meant  the  wild  nncultivated  hill- 
country  N.fi.  of  Jerusalem,  lying  between  the  central 
lowna  and  the  Jordan  valle;  (tee  Lightfoot,  Bar.  Htb. 
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97,958).  In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  KoUifa 
son  ia  very  admissible,  that  Ophrah  (q.  v.)  of  Ben)^. 
min  (Josh,  xviit,  2S)  and  Ephrmim  an  Identicil,  uid 
that  their  modern  representation  ia  et-Ta^fibei,  a  vil- 
lage on  a  conspicDOUB  conical  hill,  commanding  a  view 
"over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  tbe  valley  of  the  Joi- 
dan  and  the  Dead  Sea"  {Rtieardtft,  ii,  1!1).  It  ia 
placed  by  Eusebius  (_Onomail.  s,  v.  'E^pay)  eight  Ro. 
man  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  while  Jerome,  witb 
more  probability,  makes  the  distance  SO  Roman  miles. 
This  indication  would  seem  to  mske  it  the  same  with 
the  Epuhaih  or  Ephron  which  Is  mentioned  Id  S 
Chrou.  xili,  IP,  along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  aa 
towns  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah.  This,  again,  ia 
doubtless  the  same  which  JoMphusalso  names  ('B^po. 
tfi)  along  with  Bethel  as  "two  small  cities"  (i-oXiy- 
via),  which  were  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Vespanian 
while  reducing  the  country-  around  Jerusalem  ( IVar, 
iv,  9,  9).  It  is  likewise  p'rvliably  identical  wiib  the 
Ephbaim  (see  above)  ne«r  Bad-Haior  (t  Sam.  xul, 
23).    See  also  Aphxreha. 

E'phralmtte,  as  a  designation  of  a  descendant  of 
the  patriarch  Ephralm,  is  properly  denoted  In  the  Heli. 
by  the  patronymic  D7'nBK*'a,  >»  ofEpiraim  (Kum. 
X. '!.  plnr.  A.V.  "children  of  Ephralm"),  or  ^mply 
/.)>trinni  (often  rendered  "  Epht^miles"  in  the  A. V.) ; 
but  in  Jndg.  xii,  G  it  appears  as  a  rendering  of  ^r^tlj, 
an  Epliralliite  (q.  v.),  meanbig  thereby,  however,' an 
Ephraimite,  which  is  apparently  likewise  the  meaning 
of  the  same  Heb.  word  in  1  Sam.  i,  li  1  Kings  xi,  it, 
in  both  which  passages,,  however,  the  A.V.  regularly 
Angliciiea  "Ephntfaita."  The  narrative  in  Jad^ies 
raises  the  Inquiry  whether  the  Ephraimltes  had  not  a 
peculiar  accent  arpaUit,  similar  lo  that  which  in  later 
times  eansad  "the  speech''  of  tbe  Gslilnana  to  "be- 
tray" them  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Uatt- 
«xvi,7a). 

E'pbraln  (Heb.  in  the  margin  EjAra'fm,  'CZ^?, 
biit  In  tbe  text  Epitnm',  l??f  7,  i.  e.  ',i-<^S,  which  lat- 
ter amieara  to  be  the  genuine  reading  [see  Efhroh]; 
Sept.  E^wf.Vulg.  Ephion),  a  city  of  Israel,  which, 
with  Its  dependent  hamlets  (n'il^^"  daughters,"  A 
V.  "towns"),  Abijah  and  the  army  of  Jndab  captured 
from  Jeroboam  with  Bethel  and  Jeshaoah  (2  Chron. 
xili,  19).  It  Bppean  to  be  mentioned  in  Ibe  Talmud 
{MeMeh.lx,l^MiEpirmm(p^-^ty).  It  haa  been  con- 
Jectured  that  Ibis  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with 
the  Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's  sheep-fsrm  of  Baat- 
hazorw«SBitnated(iStm.xiii,  23);  also  with  the  cily 
called  Ephkaih,  near  the  wilderness  in  which  our 
Lord  lived  for  some  time  (John  xi,  M);  and  with  Opb- 
RAU  (n^BS),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  far 
from  Bethel  (Josh. xvill,!S;  comp.  Josephns.lfar,  if, 
9, 9),  and  which  bse  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Ae- 
learcha,  new  ed.  i,  44T),  with  much  probability,  at  the 
modern  village  of  (K-rii^OfA.  (See  Ewald, CcicjIm 4ft, 
ill,  !ie,  4C6;  V,  365i  Stanley,  PaJatuit,  p.  !10.)  See 
EriiuAiH  Si 

Xlph'ratab  [some  I^hra'laK]  (Heb.  Epira'Hak, 
nr'^iC^  Gen,  XXXV,  IG,  19,  ziriii,  7  tnico;  Pat. 
cx'xxiiiG;  Micv,];  1  Chron.  11,60;  )v,4|  Sept'Sf- 
(la^n  or  'ElifaiS,\u)g.EiJtrala,  A.V.  "Ephratah"  in 
all  but  Gen.  and  the  last-named  passage  of  Chron., 
where  It  gives  "  Ephrath"),  a  prolonged  [or  sometimes 
"directive"]  form  of  Eph'ratb  (Hebrew  KpliralM', 
P^BX,  probalilv/nn'/uf,  1  Chron,  ii,  IB ;  SepL  *pdS, 
Vnlg.  ^lArafa),  the  name  of  a  wuman  and  of  one  or 

1.  Tbe  second  wife  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Huron, 
molhfr  of  Hur,  and  crandmother  of  Caleb  tbe  spy,  ae. 
cording  to  1  Chron.  ii,  19,  60,  and  probably  S4  (see  Ga- 
le b-eph  rata  h],  and  iv,  4.  in  which  latt  passage  Hut 
is  spitarently  called  "  the  father  (i.  e.  founder)  of  Beth 
lebem"  (see  below).    B.C.  post  IBM. 
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3.  The  ■Dclsnt  nune  of  Bethlebam  In  Jadab,  ai  ia 
mutIM  hoBi  Gen.  ixxt,  IQ,  10;  zlviil,  7,  Inth  whk' 
pungo  dutlncti)'  prove  that  it  waa  called  Epbnth  or 
Ephnlah  in  Jaeab'i  time,  and  nae  tbe  raguUt  TonniiU 
te  adding  tha  modini  name,  Bn9~r'^3  K^n,  teUci  ia 
&aUni(a>mp.e.B.OflD.  xxiii,3;  ixiv.h;  J«h. 
XV,  10),  It  cannot,  tbenfbre,  hav«  derived  ita  name 
ftmi  Epbntah,  the  mother  of  Hur,  aa  tbe  author  of 
2>i^-  Sitr.  fa  Farale^.  tayr,  and  aa  one  might  oth- 
eniM  have  lupposed  fmni  the  connection  of  her  de- 
mndinta,  Salros  and  Hur,  with  Betfalehem,  which  ia 
HDMHhit  olacarely  Intimated  in  1  Chnin.  ii,  60,  51 ; 
if.  1.  It  H»mi  olivioiu,  thorerore,  to  infer  that,  on  tbe 
amlnr;,  Ephratab,  the  mother  of  Bur,  waa  so  called 
from  tltB  town  of  ber  birtfa,  and  that  >he  probablj  n-u 
Um  owner  of  tbe  town  and  district ;  in  fact,  that  ber 
■ame  waa  ntallj  gentilitiotu.  Bnt  it  tbit  be  ao,  it 
wonld  indi™ta  more  communication  between  the  I»- 
mlilci  in  Esyp^  ""I  (be  Canaanitea  than  ia  commoo- 
If  aappcaed.  When,  Inwever,  we  recollect  that  the 
lind  of  Goaben  waa  the  border  conntry  on  the  Palea- 
tine  lide ;  that  tbe  Iaraalit«i  hi  Goaben  were  a  tribe 
ifibeepand  cattJedroven  (Gen,  i[1vii,S);  that  there 
wai  an  eaay  communication  between  Paleatine  and 
Ecn>t  fnHn  the  earlieft  timea  (Gen.  xii,  10;  xvi,  1; 
ui,  n,  etc.) ;  that  thf  re  are  Indicationa  of  comranni- 
cMimi  between  the  laraelitea  In  Rgyjit  and  the  Ca- 
aiinilei,  canted  by  their  trade  ai  keepers  of  cattle  (1 
QiroD.  vii,  SI) ;  and  that,  in  the  nature  of  thing*,  the 
ewncn  or  lieepera  of  large  berda  and  flocka  in  Goihen 
mold  have  dealinga  wllh  Ibe  nomad  tribea  in  Palea- 
■JM,  it  will  perhapa  leem  not  Impoaaible  that  a  eon  of 
Bttno  mtj  hare  married  a  woman  baving  property 
In  Epfaiatah.  Another  irtj  of  accounting  for  tha  con- 
DKUim  between  Ephra tab's  de«cendanta  and  Bethle- 
boa,  la  lo  aappose  tbat  tbe  eider  Caleb  waa  not  ml\y 
Ihi  sooof  HeiroD,bnt  merelj' reckoned  eo  ai  the  head 
of  I  Heironile  house.  He  ma;  in  this  case  have  been 
ON  of  an  Edomitiib  or  Horita  tribe,  an  idea  which  ta 
JiTond  by  the  name  of  his  son  Hur  [see  Caleb],  and 
hive  married  an  Epbralhite.  Caleb  the  apy  may  have 
baen  their  gnndwn.  It  ia  aingular  that  "  Salma,  the 
blbeT  of  Bethlehem,"  abould  have  married  a  Canaan- 
ifish  woman.  Could  aha  have  been  of  the  kindred  of 
Caleb  in  an^  wa7  ?  If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtain- 
ed Bethlehem,  a  portion  of  Hur'a  inheritance,  fn  con- 
•(qDence.  this  would  account  for  both  Hur  and  Salma 
being  called  "  {atber  of  Bethlehem,"  Another  poasi- 
Ui  explanation  is,  that  Epkralui  may  have  been  tbe 

nmonle  Ihe  clrcomttance  of  Rachel  hia  mother  bav- 
iogdied  close  to  Ephrath.  This  would  receive  aome 
upport  from  tbe  ran  of  Bachera  other  son  Joseph  be- 
iag  oiled  ^pinnm,  a  won]  of  identical  etymology,  aa 
■rpean  from  tbe  fact  that  '^n?^^  meana  indifferently 
la  Ephnthite,  1.  e.  BtlUthtii^  (Ruth  i,  1,  !),  or  an 
Efhaimile  (1  Sam.  i,  1).  But  ft  would  not  account 
kt  Ephratab's  deacendanta  bein  ^  settled  at  Botble- 
bm.  From  Ruth  i,  S,  where  the  sons  of  Naomi  are 
ntled'Ephratbite*  of  Bethlehem  [of]  Judah,"  it  would 
MB  that  Ephralb  waa  tbe  name  of  a  diatrict  of  which 
BitUchem  was  the  chief  town ;  and  tbe  designation 
dtHiciv,  S  aa  "  Betbiebem  [of]  Ephratab,"  ia  ren- 
dml  IB  Hatt.  ii,  6.  ■'  Bethlehem  [in  the]  land  (/fl)  of 
ivitb,"  ai  If  lo  dbtingulsh  it  by  adding  the  name  of 
adittaict,  although  a  Urger  one  (Lange,  Commeml.  on 
JfiM.  ia  loc).  At  all  events  we  abould  note  tbat  in 
Gtn.,  and  perhaps  In  Chron.,  it  la  called  Eptratk  or 
i^butal;  in  Ruth,  Belkl^ewt-Judak,  bnt  the  inhabft- 
aUEpbmUltM;  in  Miah,BetUtkem-ii>l^ataJi;  In 
Vui.  BtlUrlum  M  Ue  liad  ofjvda.  The  Sept.  sup- 
Pliea  rEfpoSa  ("iT^i  ivri  Bi)3\i(/j)]  Ita  omiaalon 
aaang  the  dliei  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv,  60(aee  Relnec- 
<ni,/Vi^.onthispolnl,WeisBenfela,17S3).  Jerome, 
■al  inei  him  Kaliacb,  oUaerve  that  Ephratab ,/naf/«;, 
Wth*  aama  neaoing  aa  Bethlehem,  touaa  ofbnad,  a 


I  view  which  ia  favored  by  tbe  neighboring  eotn- 
fleWa.  Ver  Poorlenn  baa  written  monographa  en- 
titled TiAenuiciila  Da  ta  Ephrata  \Vtiim  c«xii] 
(Coburg,  1T8S);  /m(ui  £<AUeA«»i  (ill.  1728);  alao  two 
entitled  Fala  BUUehmi  (both  lb.  eod.).     See  Bsth- 

3.  Gaaenina  and  othen  think  that  in  Psa.  cixiil, 
6,  " Epkraiai"  means  ErnRAiii  (q.  v.).  'Ihe  mean- 
ing of  that  passage,  however,  la  greatly  disputed.  The 
moil  obvious  reference  la  to  BtUliiietn,  which  is  else- 
where known  by  tbat  name  (aea  above),  and  may  bare 
be  spoken  of  as  the  residence  of  David  at  tbe  time 
when  aa  a  youth  he  firat  beard  of  the  saciod  ark  (so 
Uengstenberg,  In  loc.).  Otbera  conaider  the  name  aa 
equivalent  to  the  Iriit  Epkraim  (camp.  Epbrutbite  for 
Ephralmlle,  Jndg.  xil,  b),  which  contained  Shiloh,  tha 
depoallory  of  Jehovah 'a  early  fiivor  (ao  Good,  in  loc.,  aa 
moat  tnterpretara ;  Delitiich,  CoBuatnlar.  iiUr  d.  Ptat- 
Itr,  11,  365,  argnea  at  length  in  favor  of  tbls  view). 
Perhaps  the  beat  explanation  is  that  nhich  refera  the 
word  to  Ml.  Ephiaim  (as  a  apedal  designation  of  that 
part  of  the  tribe  which  contained  Sliilub),  in  parallel- 
iam  with  Ibe  other  part  of  the  vocse  alluding  to  the 
/oral.  Hupfeld  0"  lo*-).  however,  considers  it  aa 
merely  a  poetical  term  for  ftoitfbl  JieU,  e.  g.  Betli-ebo- 
meah,  the  latter  part  of  tha  Terse  allading  to  Kirjath- 
Jearimaa  the  "wood"  (^j;,  joor). 

Bpb'rathlta  (Heb.  Eptntthi',  "P^tit),  tha  dealg- 
nation  of  tbe  Inbabltanta  of  two  widely  diftient  local- 


1.  Properly  BBTBLBHCMtTE,  or  citiun  of  Ephrath 
(q.  V.)  or  Bethlehem  (Rath  1,!;  1  Sam.  zvii,  1! ;  Sept. 

■E#po5oioc,Vulg.  EpAraHau). 

2.  By  aome  confusion  or  analogy,  bo'Ephbaimitb, 
or  Inhabitant  of  the  tribe  of  Epbraim  (q.  v.)  (Jodg. 
xii,  6,  with  tbe  art.  T^^ttn,  Sept.  it  roB  'Efpaifi  v. 
r.  'EtppaiinK,  Vulg.  i>lr(«*™i,  A.V.  "  an  Ephraim- 
ite"  [the  laat  clanae;  in  tbe  two  previous  occurrencaa 
of  the  varee,  as  well  aa  in  the  context,  tha  original  ia 
EjArminl:  1  Sam.I,  l,'E«poiH.  ^'i«*'™»,  "an  Eph- 
nthite;" 1  Kings  zi,  26,  d  Efpaii,  EjAraUm,  "an 
Ephralhlta")- 

Epliram  or  BphimamByma,  an  eminent  Church 
father,  and  tbe  grealeat  light  of  the  S.vrian  Chorch, 
was  born  at  Niaibis  (Soiom.  II.  E.  ill,  16).  Syria,  or  at 
Edessa,  and  flourlabed  A.D.  STO.  The  accounta  of  hia 
early  life  are  variant  and  unreliable.  Hia  parent! 
were  heathen,  according  to  one  account,  and  drove 
bim  from  home  for  becoming  a  Chiis^n;  but,  accoid- 
ini;  to  other  accounts,  he  was  bred  a  Christian  by  hia 
Christian  parents.  Jacob  of  Mlsibla  took  care  of  hia 
education,  and  look  him  to  tbe  Council  of  Nlcsa,  A.D. 
S25.  In  3G3  Nisilila  was  ceded  by  the  emperor  Jovin- 
taa  to  the  ^erBian^  and  Ephrcm  went  lo  Edosna,  whith- 
er tbe  mo>t  disilngubbed  Syriana  came  to  receive  his 
instruction.  Hera  he  lived  as  a  hetmit,  onl)'  coming 
from  bis  aecluaion  to  teach  and  preach.  Ills  repute 
for  piety  and  learning  became  so  great  that  he  waa 
elcctsd  bishop  I  but  when  ha  heard  of  it  be  ruabad 
forth  into  tbe  market-place,  and  acted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  tbe  people  thought  be  was  out  of  bis  senses. 
"  He  then  absconded  untilanotherhod  licen  appointed 
to  tbe  ofnce  of  bishop  in  bia  place.  He  now  went  to 
Cresarea  in  Cappadocia  to  see  Basiliua  tbe  Great,  who 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  bis  learning  and  piety. 
Ej.Iirem  spent  tbe  greater  port  of  his  life  In  writlnn 
and  preaching  on  devotional  and  moral  subjects,  and 
especially  against  the  Arian  heresy ;  but  be  was  equal- 
ly eneri^etlc  whenever  there  was  any  occasion  lo  sbo* 
by  his  acts  that  he  really  waa  the  benevolent  man  that 
he  appeared  to  be.  This  waa  eapeciolly  manifest  at 
the  time  when  Edessa  was  suffering  from  famine:  be 
gave  bis  aasistanoo  everywhere;  he  called  upon  tha 
rich  to  help  tha  poor,  and  be  himself  UDderlook  the 
care  of  seeing  that  the  poor  raceived  what  waa  intend 
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•d  for  them.  Ha  wu  looked  Bp  to  with  admlntlan 
and  reference  liy  bi>  eonlemporaries,  who  diBtingu)«h- 
ed  him  liy  the  honorable  dealgnaUon  of  '  the  prophet 
of  thB  SrriaDB.'  Ha  died  atwut  ST8,  having  ordered 
ia  hU  will  that  no  one  aboitld  pruBe  him,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  in  a  funeral  oration,  that  bU 
bodf  should  not  be  wrapped  np  in  coitiv  rabea,  and 
that  no  monament  ehontd  be  erected  on  hia  tomb" 
iEnslluh  C^lnjodia,  a.  v.)-  Thii  "will"  of  EfdiTmn 
la,  however,  generally  held  to  be  sparioui. 

1^11  accDunls  unite  In  teatlfyin)!  to  the  vlrtaea  of 
Ephrem.  Sozomen  {Hiit.  Etda.  lil,  IG)  telle  the  fol- 
lowing story  to  tlluatnte  hie  command  of  a  naturally 
After  a  faet,  hie  servant,  preaenllng 


1,  let  b 
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-erwhalmed  with  shame 
and  terror,  eaid  to  him,  "Take  conrago;  ae  the  food 
baa  not  come  to  ds,  we  will  go  to  it."  Whereupon 
Ephrem  eat  down  on  the  floor,  and  ate  the  fragmenta 
1^  in  tbe  broken  dish. 

He  was  a  voluminoas  anthor,  writing  commentarlea, 
practical  reltglona  worke,  eermons,  and  numeroas  po- 
ems. The  comnientaTlea  and  hymns  are  in  Sjriw;; 
the  other  writings  exist  only  In  Greek  and  other  ver- 
rione.  It  ia  donbtfnl  whether  he  nndeietood  Greek] 
Sozomen  (I.  c.)  expressly  nys  that  he  knew  only  Syr- 
tac,  bnt  that  his  writings  "  were  tn&Blatsd  into  Greek 
during  hie  life,  and  preearre  mncb  of  their  otiginal 
fbrce  and  power,  so  diat  they  are  not  lees  admired  in 
Greek  than  in  Syriac."  One  of  the  legends  tells  that 
In  his  visit  to  Basil  both'were  miraenlouslj  enabled  to 
speak  the  other's  lanenage — Baril  tbe  Sjriac,  and 
Ephrem  the  Greek.  "His  commentaries  extended 
over  the  whole  Bible,  'ftom  tbe  book  of  creaWon  to  the 
last  book  of  g'race,'  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says.  We 
have  his  commentaries  on  the  historical  and  phrophet- 
tcal  books  of  tbe  Old  Testament  and  tbe  book  of  Job 
In  Syriac,  and  his  commentaries  on  tbe  epistles  of 
Paul  in  an  Armenian  trsjislatlon.  They  have  been 
but  little  used  tbus  far  by  commentators.  He  does 
Dot  Interpret  the  text  from  the  original  Hebrew,  bat 
from  the  old  gvriac  translaEion.  the  Peebtto,  though  he 
refers  occasionally  to  the  original.  Hie  sermons  and 
homilies,  of  which,  according  to  Fhotins,  he  composed 
more  than  a  thoosand,  are  partly  expository,  partly 
polemical,  against  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics,  lliey 
evince  a  considerable  degree  oT  popnlar  eloquence; 
they  are  full  of  pathos,  exclamations,  apeetropbes,  an- 

tbrt,  according  to  the  subject;  but  also  full  of  exag- 
gerations, bombast,  prolixity,  and  the  supersti^ne  of 
his  age,  snch  ss  the  over-flsdmate  of  ascetic  virtue, 
ar»J  excessive  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Hary,  the 
aalnte,  and  relics.  Some  of  his  eermons  were  publicly 
read  after  the  Bible  lesson  in  many  Oriental,  and  even 
Occidental  chnrcbee.  Hie  hymns  were  intended  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  tbe  heretical  views  of  Bsr- 
dessoes  and  his  son  Harmonius,  which  spread  widely 
by  means  of  popular  Syrian  sou^s.  '  When  Ephrem 
perceived,'  ssys  Suiomen,  'that  the  Syrians  were 
charmed  with  the  elegant  diction  and  melodious  versl- 
flcation  of  Harmonius,  he  became  apprehensive  lest 
they  should  imbibe  the  same  opinions ;  and  therefore, 
although  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek  learning,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  tbe  study  of  the  metres  of  Hannonius, 
and  composed  similar  poems  Id  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  ascred  hymns  in  praiae 
of  holy  men.  Prom  that  period  tbe  Syrians  sang  tbe 
odes  of  Ephrem,  according  to  the  method  indicated  by 
Harmonins.'  Theodoret  gives  a  similar  account,  and 
Mys  that  the  hymns  of  Ephrem  combined  harmony 
and  melody  with  piety,  and  subserved  all  the  purposes 
of  valuable  and  efficacious  medicine  apinst  the  heret- 
ical bymns  of  Harmonius.  It  is  reported  thst  be 
wrote  no  less  than  three  hundred  thonf«nd  veries. 
Bnt,  with  the  exception  of  bis  commenUries,  all  hl< 
Syriac  work*  an  written  in  verse,  L  e.  in  lines  of  an 
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equal  number  of  syllables,  and  with  occasional  rfayiH 

and  assonance,  though  without  regular  metre  (Scliall| 
Hutorjr  of  At  Ckriitian  CiarA,  iii,  86!  aq.)." 

The  best  edition  of  bis  collected  works  is  ^alnmi 
Syri  Optra  omma,  Gr.,  Syr.,  et  LaC.,  tdita  cfotpfir/o' 
tiaiubia,  Mtu,  var.  lec&minit,  studio  J.  3.  Assemaaiii 
et  P.  Beoedetti  (Romn,  1T8S-16,  6  vols.  fol.).  Belbn 
this  edition,  many  of  his  writinga  had  been  collected 
and  translated  frtnn  Greek  intu  Latin  by  Gerard  Toa, 
who  published  them  (1)  at  Rome,  A.D.  15S9-3S-S;; 

(3)  at  Cologne  In  IGOS  and  1616 ;  and  (3)  at  Aulwtfp 
in  1619  (8  vols,  in  one).  "Tbe  first  volume  coniiits 
of  varioos  treatises,  putly  on  subjects  solely  thcolo^ 
cal,  as  tbe  prleethood.  prayer,  fasting,  etc.,  with  others 
partly  theological  and  partly  moral,  as  troth,  anger, 
obedience,  envy.  Tbe  second  volume  cootains  uuny 
epistles  and  addresses  to  monks,  and  a  collection  of 
apophthegms.  Vol.  iii  consists  of  several  treatises  ta 
himillies  on  parts  of  Scripture,  and  characters  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  Elijah.  Daniel,  tbe  three  cbildrrn, 
Joseph,  Noah.  Photius  gives  a  list  of  49  homilies  of 
Ephrem  (Cod.  196),  but  which  of  these  are  included  in 
Voss's  edition  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  though  it  i> 
certain  that  many  are  not"  (Smith,  Dietiimary  <// Biog- 
raptif.  s.  v.). 

Of  separate  works  there  are  numerous  editions,  of 
which  lists  may  be  found  in  Hoffmann,  BOiliognipU- 
Kiel  LerUon,  U,  8  sq.,  and  in  Fabridns,  BHiitilJitta 
Cnrea,  ed.  Harles,  viii,  !17  sq.  An  edition  containing 
only  the  Greek  writings  of  Ephrem  was  published  by 
Tbwaites  (Oxford,  1709),  edited  fh>m  SS  MSS.  in  tbe 
Bodleian  Librarv.  An  English  traaslatioa  from  tbi 
Syrian  by  J.  B.  Morris  (Oxf.  1847)  contains  13  pieoes 
of  verse  on  tbo  Kalivlty.  1  against  the  Jews,  and  90 
OD  tbe  fnith.  The  Rev.  H.  Burgess  Iidb  published  Sa- 
tut  metrical  Symnt  and  Homiiiti  of  Ephraem  Syriu, 
translated  froni  tbe  original  Syriac,  widi  an  Introdoo- 
UoD,  and  historical  and  philological  notes  (Lond.  1853). 
In  his  intn>dnction  Mr.  Burgesa  mentions,  as  extant 
in  Syriac  verse,  "eleven  exegeticsl  discoarses,  aon 
than  a  hundred  controvemial  sermons,  and  nearly  aa 
many  practical  hortaterj-  homilies,  aU  tn  poetry;  four 
pieces  on  tbe  frtedom  nf  tie  trill,  not  only  in  metre, 
but  tbe  strophes  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  like  tbe 
verses  oftbell9tb  Psalm;  and  he  assures  us  that  ail 
these  composition B  show  a  high  degree  of  poetic  talent, 
and  are  distinguished  for  their  '  sonoroasness  and 
grace,'  and  have  'a  charm  which  no  translation  can 
express.'  Indeed,  almost  all  tbe  three  folios  of  Et. 
Ephraem's  printed  works  in  Syriac  are  poetical.  In 
this  volume  the  author  gives  ue  tranelatious  of  BS  of 
Ephraem's  SiTfae  bymna,  and  9  of  his  metrical  hom- 
ilies or  sermons.  They  are  illastratad  by  a  learned 
introduction  and  very  instructive  notes.  Uore  thsa 
half  the  hymns  relate  te  death  and  eternity,  and  the 
others  are  on  various  topics  pertaining  to  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Tbe  subjects  of  the  poetical  sermons  are  the 
following:  (1)  Paradise,  (2)  SaUn,  (S)  te  the  clergy, 

(4)  the  Trinity,  (5)  matter  not  eternal,  (C)  error  com*. 
Mrfeite  truth,  (7)  the  Trinity,  (8)  two  natures  of 
Christ,  (9)  man  Ignorant  of  himselr'  (BlbEotli.  Sarra, 
Oct.  INS.'*,  p.  9Sl}.  M.  Caillan  published  a  I«tin  ver- 
sion of  Ephrem  in  8  vols,  gvo  (Paris,  1832-86,  (brming 
vols,  xxxlv-xli  of  the  Patnt  StltOt),  in  which  tbe 
following  order  is  used;  1.  Commentaries;  S.  Exegel- 
Ical  homilies;  8.  Sermons;  4.  Epletlee;  5.  Prayeia. 
The  writings  of  Ephnm  in  Armenian  were  poblisbed 
at  Venice,  4  vols.  8vo,  1886.  Hahn  nnd  Sloifert's 
(^rrttimiatiia  Sj/riaea  (Leipsie,  If2S.  Bvo)  conteins  19 
select  bymns  of  Ephrem;  see  alio  Hahn,  Aonfraaws 
GfioticHt  ^Uips.  1819).  A  German  version  of  many 
of  his  poems  Is  given  by  Zin-erle,  AuKj.  Srikriflm  da 
keil.  JE^twm  (Innspr.  1S30-ST,  C  vok.).  His  fonenl 
sermons  are  tran»hited  into  Italian  (Imi/raeiri  di  3. 
F/rtm  Biro,  tradotti  par  Angelo  Paggl  e  Fanstfl  Lo- 
sinio,  Hnnie,  1861}.  In  ISSS  J.  Alsleben  announced  a 
complete  edition  of  tbe  Syriac  works  of  Ephrem,  Ib  a 
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panphM  (Ball.  Bio)  MDUInlOB  ■  iketeb  of  Ephnm'a 
lift,  uhI  toBtt  liUniy  Tsnuikj  of  valna.  Ituxy  vrit- 
iBgaofEphnm  nmun  Id  HS-.afwbichlbara  is  a  T4l- 
sibla  callectioa  in  lb*  BritUh  Humdih  ;  ■mong  tham 
t  Otmick,  trma  CrcaUen  to  ttw  time  of  Cbriit,  ii  u- 
otbtdubim, 

S«  Cmvc.  Hut.  LU.  (G«iiBT.  1720),  i,  149  aq. ;  Oodb, 
Dt  ScrifL  EctUt.  I,  198  iq. ;  Dopin,  Antturt  Ecttii. 
{PlI^^  1598),  ii,  145  H|. ;  Ceillfar,  Ayltm  Sacrh  (P»r. 
UGO\  till,  vi,  cb*p.  i(  Lardner,  Work$,  Ir,  S04  aq. ; 
CUrke,  Aiccatuii  of  Sacred  Littratan,  i,  403 ;  Yon 
Lcngvrlit,  Cehnm.  rf<  Efliratmo  Syr,  ialtTjmlt  (Halls, 
im):  the  ■amc,  A  £fiA.  5^.  art  hermeteiaiea  (KOn- 
it»b.l«Sl);  Viliemain,  Tabltim  de  rHoftieuit  Clirit.  an 
*-  SUA  (Parla.  1849,  ISma),  p.  24!;  Nive,  Dt  la  Bt- 
midiKma  da  Hadri  Sfriaj'iu  (Annalaa  de  Pbllosopbie, 
1854) :  ffortk  Brkui  Retirw,  Aug.  1853,  p.  S4T ;  Jiwr. 
^Socrtd  LilrratHrr  ialy.  1B5S,  p.  SB9;  RMlger,  In 
Hcfug,  fieoJ-fitryibp.  lii,  BA  aq. 

B'pluon  (Hub.  ijiinm',  '|i~iE9,  ilgDlf.  doabtftil; 
8»ft.'ttP»ry.Vnlg.  Epknm),  fbt  name  oT  a  man  and 
abooftwoorthrta  place*. 

LllitMnorZabar,  aHiltite;  the  owner  of  a  flald 
which  Iiv  facing  Hainrfl  or  Heliron,  and  of  tb«  cav« 
rontiined  therein,  vbich  Abrabiro  bought  from  him 
for  tW  •bekela  of  ativar  (Gen.  :(xiil,  8-17  ;  xxv,  9; 
illi,  a,  30;  1, 13).  B.C.  2027.  By  Jowpbua  (_AiU. 
1,14)  the  name  b  given  a<  ^tirmm  CEfpar/iof,  sad 
Ibt  ponbaM-mone}'  40  ihekeli.     See  Adrahah. 

2.  The  textoal  reading  (bnt  with  initial  H)  in  the 
Kupretic  Bible,  and  tbe  nurginal  in  tba  A,  V.  for 
IrHuiM(q.v.)t  a  citr  within  the  bordera  of  the  king- 
doaof  brmd  (2  Chron.  lili.  19). 

3.  A  mountain,  the  "citist"  of  which  fbnned  one 
ef  the  landmark*  on  tbe  northern  boDndary  of  tbe 
tribe  of  Jodab  (Joifa.  xt,  9),  between  the  "water  of 
Ncphloah"  and  Kii]ath-}earin).  Ai  theee  Utter  are 
*ilh  great  prohabilitj  identiHed  with  Ain  Talo  and 
Keriet  el^cnab,  Mount  Ephron  i>  probably  the  elevated 
ngioa  on  tbe  lODtb  aide  of  w*dy  Beit-Hanina  (tradi- 
lioBal  Tiiley  of  the  Terebinth),  near  iu  Junction  with 
wad)-  Ain-Hanijeh  or  wadj-  el-Wcrd.  Tbia  aeema  to 
bi  the  '■  Ugh  plain"  indicated  by  Schwan  (Ailat.  p. 
K)  ai  appropriately  called  Uount  Ephron,  in  oompar- 
Iton  with  the  deep  Talleya  adjoining.  Tbe  "  cities  of 
Uonnt  Ephron"  may  tlien  be  denoted  by  anch  rained 
•itoi  a*  el-8aa  and  Uar-Zakaria  in  this  vicinity. 

4.  A  very  itninff  city  (iruXi;  fiiydXi)  i^opA  a^otpa) 
m  tbe  «a*t  of  Jordan,  between  Canuim  (Ashterotb- 
Kamaim)  and  Bethahean,  attarhed  and  demotiihed  bv 
Jalaa  Haccaban*  (1  Mace,  v,  46-62 ;  !  Mace,  iti,  27, 
9;  Joiephna,  .4j>/.  xii.  8,  9).  From  tbe  deacriptlon 
ia  thne  two  pauagn  it  appean  to  have  been  aitoated 
ia  a  deAle  or  valley,  and  to  have  completely  occupied 
tbe  pou.  It  wa*  poaalhiv  near  tbe  outlet  of  tbe  Jab- 
Ink  into  the  Jordan.  KVi<len>  conjectuiea  (fatvfeb 
iait  ram  Pala^ina,  Bert.  1817,  p.  76)  that  it  waa  tbe 
ptant  KtJiM  er-RiAvd.  a  ftrong  Saracenic  eaitle  on 
the  lop  of  a  bill  up  the  wady  Rajib,  and  the  reddence 
Dftbe  chief  of  Jebel  Ajlun  (Bunkhardt,  j^ria,  p.  366 
•q. ;  BoUnioii,  Satatdtn,  ii,  121 ;  iil,  166). 

Bpioriltte  CE<riiji''riic.  cmlmllir,  a  common  Gr. 
BiBie),  one  of  the  genetala  left  by  Antlocbua  Grypua, 
ia  rmmection  with  CallimaDder,  in  charge  of  the  Syr- 
Lu>  farcta  beaiegiog  Hyrcanua  in  Samaria,  but  whoae 
copldiiy  led  him  to  betray  Scvthopolia  into  the  band* 
rfllieJewB(Ja*ephna,.4ii(.  xiii,  10,  3,  S). 

BpUmraati  PUloaopliT— Bpiottnu.     The 

Epictnu  philoeopby  received  ita  name  and  Ita  com- 
flMe  derelopmeat  fnim  iti  founder  Epicnroa.  Little 
•u  added  to  the  ayatem  by  Ita  diK:iple*.  It  wa*  a 
raaccloB  againat  the  Socratic  School,  and  conatltoted 
*M  of  the  aaoat  marked  forma  of  tpeculation  during 
<W  petiad  of  QrMk  decline.  It  exerciaed  conaiden- 
Nt  inflnence  over  the  Latin  world  in  tbe  decay  of  the 
bum  repabllc,  and  during  the  fliit  two  centarle*  of  I 


the  empire.  Vltb  Important  ebangea  of  ftmn,  bttt 
with  little  modlflcationa  of  ipirit,  it  aurvived  tbe  over. 
throw  of  ancient  civilization,  perpetoaled  itself  through, 
out  tbe  Uiddle  Ages,  i«*ppeared  with  the  revival  of 
philoeopby,  and  may  atiU  b«  recogniied  in  many  re- 
cent tbeoriea. 

The  E{dcnraan  pbiloaopby,  which  haa  mrvived  ao 
many  aucceasiona  of  empire,  and  ao  vast  mutation* 
of  thought,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  earlier 
■peculations  of  tbe  Greeks.  [U  ethical  viewa  are  di- 
rectly deducible  from  tlieCyrooaic  School;  but  ita  de- 
pendence on  the  Eleatic*  ia  unmiatahabie.  See  Elk. 
ATic  School.  Id  physics  It  diaplayed  an  inclination 
to  return  to  the  Ionic  method.  It  la,  bowever,  in  im- 
mediate affiliation  with  tbe  doctrines  of  Democrilua 
and  Leneippu*.  From  tbem  It  derived  ita  stoma,  and 
tbe  casual  formation  of  the  nnlvene. 

Notwitbatanding  lit  connectiona  with  pre  vioua  modaa 
of  thought,  the  Epicurean  phlloaophy  is  ao  definite  in 
principle  and  form  that  It  may  be  more  readily  treated 
without  regard  to  Its  deacent  than  almost  any  other 
type  of  apecniation,  ancient  or  modem. 

The  Epicnraau  philoeopby  was  fully  developed  by 
ita  founder,  and  was  long  contained  alnuwt  entire^ 
in  hla  numflrouf  productjona.  Theae  periahed  early. 
Fragments  only  have  been  preaervad  in  the  philoaoph- 
leal  treatlaea  of  Cicero,  the  moral  lecture*  of  Seneca, 
and  the  lata  cam|^tion  of  Dlogenea  Lairtius.  Epicu. 
rus'a  physical  tlieary  of  tbe  universe,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  theological  and  ethical  condusiona,  is  trana- 
mitted  to  na  in  ita  integrity  in  the  abstruse  but  bril> 
liantpoem  of  Lucretius.  In  consequence  of  tbe  rever. 
ence  of  tbe  diiciple*  for  the  instructiona  of  the  master, 
and  their  abatinence  IVom  development  of  his  teacb> 
ings,  Ei^urus  Dcca)des  a  mors  prominent  position  in 
the  expoaltlon  of  his  doctrine  than  any  other  Greek 
pbiloeopher  except  Pythagoras.  It  la,  accordingly, 
expedient  to  conaider  tbe  circumstances  of  his  lifo  and 
tbe  peculiarities  of  his  character  before  entering  upon 
the  details  of  bis  ayttem. 

Life  nf  Epievnu. — Epicuraa  was  of  pure  Athenian 
descent;  of  a  good  family,  Ihoogh  reduced  to  pover^; 
and  settled  in  Samoa,  where  his  father  Meoclea  WU  a 
tkndaa,  and  eked  out  a  scanty  support  by  tbe  occu- 
pation of  a  school-maater.  His  mother,  Charestrata, 
added  to  the  resources  of  a  poor  houeebold  by  practia- 
ing  enchantments  and  by  other  snpentitioua  prelanees, 
in  which  she  was  aided  by  her  eon,  who  maytbua  bava 
acquired  an  early  contempt  for  the  current  theology 
and  superstition.  Epicurua  was  bom  at  Samoa,  A.C. 
81!-1,  seven  years  after  tbe  death  of  Plato,  and  within 
a  year  of  Aristotle's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  tutor  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  About  the  time  of  Alexander's 
death,  Epicurus  came  to  Athens,  at  the  age  of  18,  where 
he  is  supposed  to  have  attended  Ibe  instructions  of 
Xenocrates  in  the  academy.  Aristotle  was  sliU  teaclh 
ing  in  tbe  Irceum.  Epicurus  made  no  long  stay  at 
thia  time  in  the  metropolis,  but  removed  to  Colopban 
and  opened  a  school.  He  adopted  the  atomistic  doe- 
trine  of  Democritua,  and  during  five  years  undertook 
to  teach  philosophy  at  Mitylene  and  Lampeacua.  At 
Ute  age  of  3S  he  returned  to  Atbena,  tanght  pbtloaophy 
there  for  a  period  of  36  yeara  till  hla  death,  and  be- 
came tbe  founder  of  a  aect,  having  st  firat  tieen  content 
with  declaring  bimw  tfa  follower  of  Democritua.  The 
CTOvea  of  tbe  academy  were  ftvqnentad  by  the  Flato- 
nlsta  under  XenocratM;  "the  shady  spacee"  around 
tbe  lyceum  were  occupied  by  tbe  Peripatetics  under 
Tbaopbrastus,  who  possessed  a  bouse  and  garden  of 
his  own  wilbin  the  precincts,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  his  successors.  Epicurus  imitated  the  Peripatetic 
example,  and  purchased  ■  garden  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  for  80  miuE  (about  (1400  in  gold).  This  abode, 
the  celel)raled  iorti  Epicari,  became  the  place  of  in- 
struction and  of  convivial  assemblage,  and  gave  name 
loi.  "  the  pbiloeophy  of  tbe  Garden."  Tbe 
life  of  Epicurus  was  "ain   ' 
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Ital ;"  he  wu  "a  kind-faearted  Msnd,  and  even  a  pat- 
riotic citizen."  Ha  kept  aloof  flam  iIib  political  i1i»- 
tncCinni  of  tbe  time,  and  took  no  part  in  public  aSiin. 
His  maxioi  vraa  \a9t  /jiuvoc  —  avoid  notice  in  life. 
I'hc  political  and  hocial  dieorden  of  the  lime,  amid  the 
wars  of  the  Diadochi  and  the  factious  cnntentionA  of  a 
city  where  lilierty  wu  auppUnted  by  tyranny  or  an- 
archy, might  auggott  (he  philOBophy  which  is  guppoaed 
to  hare  regulated  his  conduct,  vii.  that  tbe  mind  alone 
la  free  ;  all  vithout  is  at  the  mercy  of  capriciona  rio- 
Unce  or  incalculable  contingenciea.  In  the  progreu 
of  civil  diecordt  and  convnlaiona  tbe  only  hope  of  tran- 
qnillitj'  must  be  Bought  in  abeolute  eeclueion  and  dis- 
regard of  pulilic  txanaactiona. 

In  hi*  quiet  and  graceful  retreat,  surronnded  by  af- 
fectionate pupils  and  admiring  frienda,  enlivened  by 
the  frequent  presencs  of  brilliant  Aetonr,  one  half  of 
the  long  life  of  Epicnrua  was  paaaed,  Hli  intercouna 
wai  characleriiBd  by  genial  good-homor,  and  his  es- 
tablishment was  conducted  with  frugal  elpgance.  Bis 
temperament  and  his  doctrine,  hia  habita  and  bra  pre- 
cepts, were  in  entire  unison.  He  eongbt  and  obtained 
for  himself  tbe  gentle  pleasure,  tbe  unruffled  aerenity 
which  he  preached  to  bis  hearers.  He  was  Uborioua 
In  the  dissemination  of  his  opinions.  He  la  designated 
as  WuXvypapiiiTaros  by  Diogenea,  and  ia  said  to  have 
written  three  hundred  volames.  filled,  of  coarse,  with 
repetitions.  This  copious  anlhentie  promulgation  of 
bis  pbilosopby  dispensed  with  any  necessity  for  ex- 
pansion or  commentary.  The  Ihcori-  war,  indeed,  ao 
simple  and  penpicuons  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
Ota  ted  after  the  first  oxpoailion. 

Before  tbe  death  of  EjMcuras  In  A.C.  870,  a  rival 
school  had  arisen  in  Athens  under  tbe  colonnades  of 
the  Painted  Porch,  and  nearly  eveiy  ana  of  bis  tenets 
was  directly  oppoeed  by  Zeno  of  Citlum  and  tbe  Stoic 
philosophy.  The  reaction  excited  by  the  extreme 
materialism  and  fortuitiam  of  Epicuma  occasioned  an 
equal  as travaga nee  on  the  other  side.  With  Epicurus 
tbe  universe  was  an  aggregate  of  blind  atoma  com- 
pacted and  diversified  by  an  equally  blind  cbancoi 
with  Zeno  it  was  a  divine  organism,  viul  in  all  Ita 
parts,  and  governed  by  the  immutable  decreea  of  fate. 
With  Epicurus  the  deities  were  Incognitant  or  regard- 
less of  Icmporal  aSaira ;  with  Zeno  evctything  was 
controlled  by  a  superintending  Providence,  whose  will 
was  an  unalterable  necessity,  ond  manifeated  by  the 
henventy  orbs  (lidtra  coniciafati). 

The  FMbaopks  n/Epicunu  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  parts,  Theology,  Ethics,  and  Physics.  The 
last  alone  nxeived  any  ttaorougbly  ayatemaUc  devel- 
opment. It  was  devised  sa  a  ecientJtic  haeia  fbr  the 
two  former,  which  were  rather  foregone  cancloairins, 
in  which  "tlio  wish  was  father  to  tbe  thongbt,"  than 
strictly  logical  deductions  ftom  established  principles. 
Tbe  pbilosopby  of  Epicnrua  was  designed  for  his  own 
Immediate  satisfaction,  and  fbr  the  practical  uses  of 
life.  The  logomschicH  of  Eleatlcs  and  ScepUcs,  Soph- 
ists and  Secrsticf,  bail  produced  no  le'tled  convictions, 
and  had  arreated  ncilher  public  calamilies  nor  private 
wretchedness;  a  doctrine  was  desired  which  might 
bring  peace  to  the  individaal,  and  reatote  happiness  or 
enjoyment  to  lifb.  The  canoniaatton  orpleasare,  the 
regulation  and  eanctificatlon  of  natural  passions,  seem- 
ed to  afford  the  solution  requirei*,  and  Epicuma  waa  to 
his  time  what  Fourier  was  to  the  last  generation.  In 
order  to  sanction  pleasure  as  the  guide  of  eiistence,  it 

and  the  terror*  of  heaven.  Hence  Eplcnrus  practical-  , 
ly  drnird  the  gods  by  relegating  them  U>  the  eternal 
isolation  of  unconcerned  indolence  and  reverie.  This 
was  regarded  by  his  votaries  as  tbe  moat  essential 
service  of  hia  career  {Lucret.  i,  6S-60).  But  to  exor- 
cise tlie  divinities  and  to  abrogate  trligion,  it  waa  nec- 
essary to  explain  the  marvelous  order,  economy,  and 
variety  of  the  creation,  without  recourse  to  a  creator; 
to  furnish,  like  La  Place,  a  system  of  tiie  world  which 


■bonld  exclude  the  notion  of  a  divine  architect.  Thti 
task  Epicurus  nndertooli,  with  such  malariala  ■■  wen 
at  hand.  The  Eleatlc  School  had  asserted  an  absoluta 
severance  of  the  divine  and  the  transitory,  and  had 
devoted  their  regards  to  the  former.  Epicnrua  repu- 
diated the  former,  and  confined  his  attention  to  tha 
material  and  sensible,  diaproving  all  creative  or  dtvina 
agency  by  his  phyaical  doctrine,  and  maintaining  th« 
authority  of  carnal  impulses  and  earthly  plensnrea  bj 
the  repudiation  of  the  gods  and  of  their  worship. 

Tievlogy  n/'Cjiicunia.— Epicurua  acquiesced  in  tht 
existence  of  tbe  gods.  I  ut  denied  them  any  partidpa* 
tinn  In  the  process  of  the  universe.  He  ascrilied  to 
tbem  immortality  and  human  form,  and  asFigned  to 
them  attenuated  and  spectial  bodies,  as  Hilton  also 
appears  to  have  done  ("ne^  tut  earpai  deiram.  id 
tamguam  corjna,  nee  tanguinen.  ted  tamqvaoi  Mfmgn* 
nem,"  Cic.  Ih  Nat.  Dtor,  i,  xxvj,  He  accords  to  thetn 
indestructibility,  immnUbility,  and  the  serene  hap|^ 
ness  of  eternal  repose.  Their  tranquillit}'  nould  hara 
been  disturbed  by  any  care ;  accordingly,  tbcy  ate  en- 
tirely unconcerned  with  everything  that  falls  under 
human  apprehension.  This  mode  of  recognising  and 
at  the  same  time  cashiering  divinity  has  been  rcceutlj 
imitated  by  Herbert  Spencer.  So  fir  as  human  ac- 
I  tions  or  thoughts  are  concerned,  tho  gods  are  practi- 
'  cally  non-existent,  and  religion  la  nothing  Wtler  (ban 
a  vague  and  irrational  superstition,  founded  upon 
dreams,  and  cherished  by  Ignorant  fear. 

ElkUt  nf  Eficurta.—ViiXhmA  divine  sanction,  vith- 
out retponaibllity  or  existence  hereafler,  with  neithar 
reward  nor  penally  In  a  future  life  for  "  deeds  done  in 
the  body,"  no  real  system  of  ethics  la  conceivalde. 
There  is  no  constraint,  no  obligation  to  rectitude ; 
there  ie  no  moral  compulsion  ;  there  is  no  domain  for 
conscience  j  there  can  only  he  a  more  or  IcM  judidoua 
and  provident  adaptation  of  actions  to  the  Judgmenla 
ordispositlona  of  men,  and  to  the  suppooed  aatisfactloD 
of  the  individual.  Morality  without  religion  is  a  pn> 
tencc  and  a  delusion.  A  tranquil  and  pleasurable  ex- 
iatence  becomes  the  fVnnibn  5oniifR  of  the  sage ;  the 
gratiflcatloD  of  every  passion  as  it  arises  the  sole  duhy 
of  an  eager  and  undisciplined  nature.  Kvery  restraint 
is  removed  except  such  as  may  l>e  voluntarily  impoF«d; 
and  thou|^  cool,  impassive,  and  indolent  disposition* 
may  maintain  an  external  propriety  of  demeanor  when 
exposed  to  no  temptation,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
for  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  tbe  license  of  all  paations 
will  I'c  gratified  by  the  unclean  beasts  who  wallow  in 
I  the  Epicurean  s^e.  The  insufficiency  of  the  doctrine 
I  as  a  rule  of  conduct  was  exhibited  from  the  very  first, 
Epicuma  placed  tlie  highest  pleasure  in  undisturlod 
repose,  bat  he  considered  every  pleasure  to  be  good  in 
Itself;  and  his  favorite  disciple,  Metrudorus,  asserts 
that  the  dictate*  of  natural  reason  would  limit  all  care 
to  the  aalisfaction  of  the  belly,  thus  taking  as  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  system  tbe  declaration  of  Ecclesiaites, 
"All  a  man's  labor  Is  for  bis  mouth."  Tbe  stories 
which  circulated  In  regard  to  the  connecdun  of  Epi- 
cuma and  bis  companions  with  Leontinm,  Uarma- 
rium,  and  other  notorii^u*  ladles  of  the  like  penna- 
sion,  show  that  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  were  at 
once  recognised,  even  If  they  were  not  illiistrated  in 
practice. 

As  alt  the  religious  (bundatbus  of  virtue  were  re- 
moved, no  logical  foundation  remained.  The  ttmome 
of  Epicuma,  which  was  at  once  hi*  logic  and  hii  meta- 
physics, amounted  to  tbe  negation  of  any  absolute  or 
immutable  truth.  Tbe  sensible  Impression  was  tha 
sole  criterion  of  truth.  Every  sensation,  as  eveiy  gen- 
eral conception,  was  neceraarily  true ;  and  we  are  hers 
reminded,  though  In  different  modes  and  degrees,  of 
the  positions  assumed  by  Des  Cartes  and  by  Huma. 
No  guidance  ia  accorded  for  tbe  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing more  assured  than  the  immediate  impression 
or  the  unregulated  fancy,  and  the  passions  are  tho* 
left  without  any  valid  control  by  the  reason.    A  lif> 
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Kcocdiag  to  nMonl  impalMa  bicmam  tharefon  Hn 
Bin  (Dd  the  dnty  of  ■  philosophei. 

rW  ll^tia  ofEptLVnt  were  devised  ■■  ■  mesne 
otMCipe  from  all  divine  ■athority  und  mperintend- 
encc.  Tliej  constitute  the  moit  eUbotate,  coberent, 
ud  otlgiiut  portiaa  of  tba  E[dcurun  ■Jitem.  Even 
ktn  tbeie  irme  little  real  (iriginallty.  Epkunii  wu 
1  mm  of  little  leimiag.  or  little  la)(iciU  perepicacily ; 
but  be  vu  ictaatad  ly  a  diatinet  parpoee,  mod  pos- 
luwdoTi  cla>r  imther  than  b  penalnting  nilnd.  Ha 
diligenlly  availed  himwlf  of  evarytbing  anbaarvient 
Id  hii  aimi  In  previona  sietemi,  and  worked  out  what- 
pT«r  aceimled  with  hia  plana  into  a  piaualble  and  str- 
p<r€cial  acbeine,  in  vbicb  oinsiatency  waa  liitle  re- 
garded, and  acceptibllitj  assured  l>y  addressing  the 
ailDnl  inclinations  or  men.  Tbe  Pliyiical  Theory  of 
Eijkurai  acquired  more  reputation  in  uliquity  from 
iB  FDDnection  with  thaotoi^  and  etliiM,  and  from  iu 
txpwition  of  Lacreliiu,  than  from  any  estimation  in 
■tiicb  it  was  held  by  the  real  student*  of  ecience.  The 
object  of  Epieams  waa  to  explain,  like  Dea  Cartes, 
hoir  tbe  nniverse  might  bave  been  formed  and  per- 
piualed  without  any  forel^^n  agency,  thongh  he  went 
further  than  Dea  Cartes  in  rejecting  e\'oa  a  divine 
tfotj  for  ita  flrst  creation. 

Tlie  leading  linea  of  hia  phj'sical  doctrine  are  tbat 
■utter  ii  uncreated  and  IndestrucUble.  lU  primitive 
tlimentt  ara  indifiilbla  particies — atoms — which  are 
(Mnsl  and  imperishable,  passing  through  Turiouii 
esmhiitationi,  and  assuming  new  properties  and  forms 
■Rerding  to  tlieaa  mutable  compositions.  These 
as<  are  infinite  in  number,  and  solid,  though  >a  small 
IB  to  be  imperceptible  by  tbe  senses.  They  posseri 
gnnty,  and  move  downwa  ds  in  an  Infinite  vacuum 
Tbtli  deacent,  however,  Is  not  in  B  unifurm  line ;  tliej 
lie  deflected  liy  a  spontaneoiu  Impnlie,  due  to  men 
cy,  and  come  into  collision,  conjonrtion.  com- 
with  each  other.  Thus  world»,  infinite  ir 
and  infinitely  varied  in  their  phenomena,  ari 
These  atoms  are  in  a  continual  state  ot  vl 
3T  oeeillation,  and  ftnm  their  concretions  and 
oos,  their  coherences  and  dissldenries,  all  tht 
ansee  of  inorganic  and  organif 
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The  causa  of  being  b  not 
iDimuc,  but  is  involved  In  the  procesi  and  act  of  ba- 
!«(.  Korooin  Is  allowed  for  the  operation  of  any  con- 
nou  and  ndaining  Intelligence;  the  norld  is  nothing 
■cm  than  the  cniioas  result  of  uncomprehending,  un- 
dni^ingacddenti.  [twill  In  observed  that  this  the- 
oiy  (tf  Epicurus  difien  from  the  vortices  of  Dei  Cartes 
is  little  more  than  in  ascribin.:  a  straight, downward, 
tat  Tiriablfl  motion  to  the  atoms  in  a  vacoom,  while 
CutaiiaDnm  assigns  to  them  a  gyratory  movement 
■a]  denies  a  vacuum.  The  difFbrence  Is  more  obvi- 
<m  tatwetn  this  system  and  the  recent  doctrine  of 
'nhtioB,  but  the  logical  principle  la  tbe  same— the 
twMroction  and  continuation  of  the  nnlvene  by  aim- 
^  elamtnt*  and  simple  forces  genented  within  Its 
•n  (pbere,  and  independent  of  foreign  determination. 
It  It  conMqnenlly  not  surprising  that  an  attempt  has 
braveryteoently  made  to  bring  the  Epicurean  Phys- 
In  into  iLumony  with  modem  science,  whose  present 
tadeades  ar<  In  tbe  direction  of  similar  irntlonal 
HlCfaSiricncy.  A  like  attempt  was  made  iiy  Gaft- 
»1i  mote  legitimately,  hut  without  any  permanent 
•tfTitauM,  in  tbe  17th  centnr}- ;  and  It  may  be  con- 
Uratlj  asserted  that,  in  an  age  of  infidel  appetencies, 
thus  lill  alwava  be  a  revival  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
UM|>hy  and  Epicurean  prDclivities. 

.^MlDnrsu.— The  historiani  of  ancient  philosophy: 
Bafh.  tit.  '-Lniappi  Lmcrieet"  Gassendi,  Dt  Vila  tt 
*"*"  EpimH  (Hag.  COmit.  IGSf..  4to):  Sgnlof/ma 
ffclnaiyha  jjtcuri  (1669);  Bremer,  I'tniif*  rinerApol- 
■ji>  ia  ^inr  (Berlin.  IHB,  Svo):  Rondel,  La  Vit 
■f^Kan (Par.  1679))  Wunakroi,  .4po;i^'a  trnd La&oi 


$HW«(OTdAwald,lT9G.8vo);  Hunro,  locrefiiM.  iKttl 

a  TyimilaiumandXolf(Cnai.ii^gB  und  London,  18(14, 
2  vols,  Svo) ;  LAniie,  Getck,  dti  Maleriatiimut  (Iser- 
lohn,  1666)  i  Nonk  Brit.  Rrv.  March,  1868.  (G.  K.  H.) 
Bpimire'tuia  ('EvuoupiEoi,  Acts  xvil.  18),  follow- 
ers of  Epicuma  or  adherents  of  the  Efricurean  philoso> 
phy  (q.  v.). 

EiplmeiiltUB,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  In  Crete,  and 
highly  revered  as  a  prophet  and  natural  sage  at  Ath- 
ens, where  he  came  by  invitation  B.C.  cir.  696,  and 
spent  a  long  life.  Our  chief  account  of  Mm  is  given 
liy  Diogenes  Lae  tius  C'l  !■>)•  He  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten prose  wo.ka  on  fiucriflces  and  tlie  political  consti- 
tution of  Crete,  together  with  two  lettare  to  Solon, 
whicb  have  all  perished,  as  Uie  extunt  copies  of  the 
last  are  spurious.  Diogenes  alao  atlrihntes  to  him 
poetical  works  entitled  tlio  "Genesis  and  Theogony" 
of  tbe  Curetoa  and  CoryUntes  (in  5000  i-er>as).  an 
epic  on  Juson  and  tbe  Argiinuuts  (in  C5i>U  venee),  and 
an  epic  on  Minns  and  Kliadimunthj's  (in  4000  verses); 
but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  ha  ever  wrote  them.  He 
may  have  been  the  author  of  pnemt  called  "  Uaeful" 
and  "  Pure"  (Xpijrrifiai  and  Ka^apimi),  which  arc  as- 
cribed to  bim  by  other  ancient  authorities  (Snidas,  a. 
V.  'EitiiuvilK;  Strabo,  x,  p.  479;  Pausan.  i,  M,  4). 
But  all  these  have  equdlly  perished.  He  Is  pmliahlj 
referred  to  by  tbe  apottle  Panl  in  the  words  (Tit.  i, 
ISj  see  Alford,  Gr.  reif.  in  loc.),  "One  of  themselves 
[the  Cretans],  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  sjld,  'The 
Cretans  are  always  liars,' "  etc.,  apparently  quoting 
IVom  certain  old-Cishionod  poems  written  upon  rkln*, 
and  popularly  attributed  to  Epimen Ides.— Smith,  Oiri. 
of  Clow.  Btogr.  a.  v. ;  Heinrich,  Epimeiida  aw  Cnta 
(Lpt.  1801);  also  the  monograpba  Dt  ^numde  of 
Goltachaick  (Altori;  1714),  and  Schnremalin  (Hafn. 
1738). 

Eplph'ania  CEiri^vi'jc,  mmifeit,  henco/oDiotu), 
an  epithet  given  to  the  gods  when  appearing  to  men. 
The  Syrian  king  Antiochus,  brother  of  Selencus,  com- 
ing fortunately  into  Svria  a  little  after  the  deatb  of 
his  brother,  was  regnnled  as  some  propitious  deity, 
and  was  hence  called  Epipbancs — the  iplatdid  (1  Mace. 
i.  ]0;  11,1;  SHscc.  iv,  17;  x,  S).  See  Aktiocul-s  8. 
BpiphKnes,  or  Bplpbanina,  Min  of  Carpncratca, 
heretic  and  gnostic,  like  tale  ftther.  He  snp]wsed  an 
infinite  otemal  principle,  and  united  with  this  fuuda. 
mental  principle  the  system  of  Valentin  as.  Accord, 
ing  to  blm,  as  according  to  some  modem  reforme's,  it 
is  ignorance  and  passion  which,  in  diiilurblnglh:  equal- 
ity and  the  community  of  gnod^  have  introduced  evil 
into  the  world ;  and  the  idea  of  property  forms  no  part 
of  the  dirine  plan,  but  is  of  human  Invention.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  all  laws  shonld  be  suppress- 
ed, and  equality  re-established.  He  concluded,  alao, 
that  the  community  of  wives,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  is  neceeaary  to  the  re-establishment  of 
order.  He  died  at  tbe  early  age  of  Kvtnteen  yeara. 
A  temple  was  consecrated  to  him  in  Cephaltmia. — 
Neander,  C%.  Hint,  i,  449i  Hoshelm,  Ch.  HiU.  bk.  i,  c. 
!,  pL  Ii,  ch.  V,  §  14,  D.  IT  ;  Hoefer,  ^i>».  I^.  GMr. 
xvl,  1G9. 

Bplphuila.     See  Hauath. 
BpiphBnioB  (Enipiivioc).  Ushop  of  Conatanlta, 
c«o  of  tho  Church  Eallierr,  was  bom  in  Palotine,  near 
Eleutheropolis,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4tb  century 
(between  810  and  SSO).      His  pa lenle  era  said  to  have 
been  Jews,  but  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  emliruced 
Christianity  i  the  only  case  of  the  kind  among  tho  &- 
then,  for  ttie  rest  of  them  were  either  converts  fVom 
heathenism,  or  horn  of  Cbilstian  parents.     He  went 
Eitypt,  and  there  gave  himself  to  ascetic  life  among 
e  monks;  one  reconi  also  says  that  he  imbibed  Gnoa- 
:  errors,  from  which  he  was  reclumed  by  the  monk- 
ish dbcipline.      He  became  an  rarncst  patron  and 
(Hend  of  monasUdsm,  and  founded  a  monaatcry  nsai 
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Ub  native  THUgi,  of  which  he  b«cune  abbot.  In  SST 
bo  wu  elected  biahop  of  ConiUntia  (Salamb).  the 
mBtTDpolis  of  Cj^prus.  Here  he  remiiiied  thirty-Bli 
yeirf,  boiy  with  the  duties  of  his  epiwxipate,  «nd  ce- 
pecially  bnay  with  hia  pen.  He  deroted  himself  to 
tbo  vindiotioD  of  orthodoxy  wllh  UDqiieationed  leara- 
tng,  but  with  InteiDperats  zeal  and  violence.  He  cber- 
Uhcd  a  apecial  hatred  for  Origan  and  hla  doctrinea,  and 
wrote,  preached,  and  travelled  in  order  to  destroy  their 
influence  in  the  Church.  Thia  hatred  led  bim  Into  a 
quarrel  with  John,  faiabop  of  JaruaaUm.  "  A  report 
Uiat  Origen'i  opInioDi  were  Fprcadini;  in  Paleetine, 
and  aanclioned  bvbq  by  John,  btbop  of  Jcruaaleni,  ex- 
cited Epipbanius  to  such  a  pitch  thut  he  left  Cyprua 
(A.D.  SB4)  to  Investigate  tho  matter  on  the  apot.  At 
Jerusalem  he  preached  ao  violent  a  aermon  a^inatany 
abcitnra  of  Origen'a  ermra.  and  made  aucb  evident  at- 
laslons  to  the  biabnp.  that  John  Bent  his  archdeacon  to 
l>eB  bim  to  atop.  Afterwards,  when  John  preached 
agaiiut  anChrDpomoiphlsm  (of  a  tendency  to  which  Ep- 
IrtaniuB  had  been  auspected),  he  wia  followed  up  to 
the  pulpit  b}'  his  undaunted  antagonist,  who  announced 
tkiit  he  agreed  in  Jobn^B  censure  of  an  Chropomorpbites, 
but  that  It  was  equally  necessary  to  condemn  Origen- 
iats.  Having  excited  sufficient  commoUon  at  Jernaa- 
Imn,  Epipbanius  repured  lo  Bethlehem,  where  he  was 
all-powerful  with  the  monks ;  and  there  he  waa  so  auc- 
Casaful  in  Ma  denunciation  ofhereay,  that  he  persuaded 
•eme  to  renounce  their  connection  with  the  biahop  of 
Jerusalem"(Smitb,  IKrf.s/'fKi;.  a.  v.).  He  alao  in- 
terfered with  the  diocesan  Jurisdiction  of  John,  by  or- 
daining one  PRUlinianlaa  la  Palestine.  The  quarrel 
liacame  lety  trflter,  and  was  for  many  years  a  source 
of  great  tioulde  and  Injnrv  to  the  Churcb.  Epiphanlui 
formed  nn  alliance  with  the  violent  and  unacrupuioua 
Thcnphilua  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.),  who  had  heen  an 
Orij^ouiflt,  but,  for  hia  own  purpoaea,  changed  his  pro- 
fessed opinlona  on  the  sulject,  and  ordered  the  Nitrian 
mnnlis  to  (^ve  ap  all  Origen'e  writings.  Tliey  refuaed, 
and  be  called  a  council  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  S99,  wbirh 
condemned  Origen,  his  writings,  and  his  followers. 
Boldiera  were  sent  to  drive  the  monka  from  Mitria. 
Some  of  them  went  to  Conatsnllnnple,  where  Chrysoa- 
tom  (q.  V.)  gave  them  bii  protection.  Tbeophilns  per- 
suaded Epiphaniua  (now  over  80  yeara  old)  lo  call  a 
council  of  Cyprian  bishops  (A.D.  401).  Here  OHgea 
was  again  condemned.  Et^phsnlua  wrote  to  Chrysos- 
tom  lojoin  in  thia  condemnation.  AsChryaostom  did 
Dot  reply,  Epipbanius  took  it  for  granted  that  he  favor- 
ed Orlgeniam,  and  determined  to  go  in  person  to  Con- 
stantinople to  "crush  Amalek,"  lo  use  hia  own  worda 
Qn  a  letter  to  Jerome).  Sozomen  (Eixl.  HUl.  viii,  14) 
givea  a  pretty  full  account  of  thia  visit,  saying  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  Epiphaniua,  Cbiyeostom  went  out 
with  all  hb  clergy  to  meet  the  visitor  and  do  him  hon- 
or; "but  Epipbanius  declared  that  be  wouM  neither 
reside  with  John,  nor  pray  with  him,  unless  he  would 
denounce  tbe  works  of  Origen,  and  expel  Dinacoruaand 
hia  companions  from  the  city.  Not  conaidering  it  ]uat 
to  act  in  [he  manner  proposed  until  judgment  had  been 
paaaedon  the  ra.>e,  John  tried  lo  postpone  the  adoption 
of  further  measures  to  some  future  time.  In  the  mean 
time  bia  encmiea  met  together,  and  arranged  that  on 
the  day  when  the  people  would  he  assembled  in  the 
Cbuteh  of  tiie  Apostles,  Rpiphanius  ahoold  publicly 
pronounce  cnnrlemnation  on  the  works  nf  Origen,  and 
on  Dinscorns  and  his  companions  as  the  parlisana  of 
this  writer  \  and  aire  denounce  the  bishop  of  the  city 
aa  tbj  abeitor  of  DioHorus.  By  this  meana  it  was 
hoped  that  the  aRbclions  of  the  people  would  be  alien- 
ated from  their  bishop.  The  following  day,  wben'Ep- 
Iphanius  waa  about  entering  tho  Church,  \b  Order  to 
carry  bia  design  into  cxecntiiin,  he  was  stopped  liy  Se- 
rapion,  at  the  command  of  John,  who  had  received  in- 
Umation  of  the  plot.  Serapion  proved  (o  Epipbanius 
that  while  the  project  he  had  devised  was  unjust  in  it- 
self, it  could  be  of  no  personal  advantage  to  him,  for . 
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to  relinquish  hla  designs.''  About  this  time  the  em> 
press  Eudoxia  sent  for  Epipbanius  to  pray  for  her  aon 
Tbeodosina,  who  waa  ill ;  Epipbanius  replied  that  her 
SOD  would  recover  provided  ahe  would  not  patrontn 
the  defenders  uf  Origen, ,  To  this  mBasags  the  tat- 
press  answered  that  Epiphaniua  bad  failed  to  save  that 
of  bis  own  archdeacon,  who  had  recently  died.  Rnak 
ly,  some  of  the  Origenists  bad  a  convenaticm  witb  Ep- 
ipbanius, in  which  they  seem  to  have  convinced  him 
that  be  bad  acted  rashly.  Soon  after  (Soiomen,  Lc.\ 
ho  embarked  for  Cyprua,  either  becauae  be  recognised 
tho  futility  of  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  or  be- 
cause, as  there  is  reason  to  beliere,  God  had  maaled 
to  him  bia  approaching  death,  for  he  died  while  on  his 
voyage  back  to  Cyprus.  It  is  reported  that  he  said  lo 
the  bishops  who  had  accompanied  him  lo  the  place  of 
emiurkatlon,  "1  lea%-e  you  the  city,  tbe  palace,  and 
the  stage,  for  I  shall  shnitly  depart-"  He  died  at  aea, 
on  hia  return  to  Cyprus,  A.D.  40S.  He  Is  commemo- 
rated as  a  saint  in  the  Chnrcb  of  Rome  on  May  13. 

Epiphaniua  was  "a  man  of  earnest  monaatic  |dety, 
and  of  sincere  but  illiberal  leal  for  oithodoxj.  Hia 
good  nature  allowed  him  to  be  easily  used  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  pasidocs  of  other*,  and  hia  zeal  waa 
not  according  to  knowledge.  He  is  the  patriarch  of 
herrsy-bunters.  He  identifled  Christianity  with  ma> 
naslic  piety  and  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  eondd- 
ered  it  the  great  mission  of  his  life  to  pursue  tbe  bydia 
of  heresy  into  all  its  hiding-places.  His  learning  waa 
extensive,  but  ill  digested.  He  understood  five  lais- 
guages— Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  a  little 
Latin.  Jerome,  who  knew  but  three  languages,  thougli 
he  knew  these  far  better  than  Fpiphauius,  calls  him  -rir- 
ray\iiiaao^,  the  flve-tongued  ;  and  Rufiuns  reproacb- 
fuUy  says  of  him  that  he  considered  it  his  sacred  duly 
to  slander  the  great  Origen  in  all  languages  and  e>- 
tiona.  He  was  tacking  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  men.  In  aound  judgment,  and  In  critical  diacern> 
ment.  He  was  possessed  of  a  boundless  crednli^, 
nowalmnst  proverbial,  causing  innumerable  crron  and 
contradictlona  in  bis  writings.  His  stile  la  entirely 
destitute  of  beauty  or  elegance ;  still,  his  works  are  of 
considerable  value  as  a  storehouse  of  the  history  of  an- 
cient heresies  and  of  patristic  polemics"  (acha'ff;  BU- 
toryoftkr.ChnMin%Ck<irA,i\.\,  %  169).  Scallger  calls 
Epipbanius  an  ignorant  man,  who  committed  tbe  great, 
est  blunders,  toid  the  greatest  falsclHiods,  and  knew 
next  to  nothing  ainut  either  Hebrew  or  Greek- 
Hook  (£ccfu.  Bingraphii,  iv,  6f3)  cites  Epiphanhit 
as  one  of  tbe  writers  to  whom  we  can  refer  for  proof 
of  tiie  errors  of  modem  Romanism,  and  for  justification 
of  the  Reformation.  For  example,  aeiinsl  invocation 
of  saints,  "Neither  Elias  (he  says),  nor  John,  ncr 
Thecia,  nor  any  of  Ihe  saints  Is  to  be  worahipped.  For 
that  ancient  error  shall  not  prevail  with  us,  that  we 
should  forsake  the  living  Ood  and  worship  the  things 
that  are  made  by  him.  For  they  worshipped  and 
served  the  creature  above  tbe  Creator,  and  became 
fools.  For  if  be  will  not  permit  angels  to  bo  wornhlp- 
ped,  bow  much  more  would  he  not  have  her  who  *aa 
born  of  Anna  P  Let  Mary,  therefore,  be  bad  In  honor, 
but  let  the  I^rd  lie  worshipped."  Again  be  obeervc* 
"that  tho  creature  cannot  be  worshipped  without  In- 
juring the  true  faith,  and  falling  luck  to  tbe  snore  of 
the  ancient  pagans,  who  forsook  the  worship  of  the  tme 
Gnd  to  aduie  the  creatnre;  or  without  incnrriog  the 
malediction  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul— they  worshipped 
and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  ia 
lilesaed  forever;  therefore  God  gave  them  np  to  vjle 
aflbrtiona."  "  Sed  neqne  Helias,  neque  Joanne* — ne- 
que  quisquam  sanctorum  adoratur,"  etc.  (Hot.  79  and 
G2).  As  decisive  is  bis  testimony  against  tbe  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  state.  "In  the  age  to  come  (he  says} 
there  ia  no  advantage  of  falting,  no  call  to  repentutce^ 
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■a  dbpliT'  of  chariQr;  nont  are  admitted  after  their 
daputan  hince,  nor  can  we  then  c«nict  irhat  wai  b»- 
bn  uiiM.  There  Lastnu  gocth  not  to  DIveg,  nor 
Dint  to  Laiinu ;  the  girnert  are  *ea1ed,  the  combat 
flakbed,  the  croinu  diitriLatHl.  TboM  who  have  not 
jet  (seomitared  bare  no  more  opportauit;,  &od  those 
who  hart  cfmqoered  aie  Dot  catt  oat.  AH  U  Solah- 
ad  aflir  ire  have  departed  hence"  (Bimr.  59). 

The  extant  wntiDga  of  Eplpbanios  are  the  (bllow. 
bi{E,!Bltae  order  in  which  thej'  are  given  in  the  edition 
el  hii  votki  bf  Fetanns  (Parii,  1G22 ;  Leipii((,  168! ; 
eodin  Migne,  Patnlegia  Graoa,  vole.  xU,  «lli,  xltii): 

t.  riaifipiDi',  Panarium  {mtdieme-tittt),  a  treatiaa 
apinM  heretiea.  It  WM  written  at  the  requeet  of  two 
nsaki,  named  Paol  and  Acaciai,  belonging  to  a  mon- 
aitny  near  Bene,  la  I^wer  Syria.  Prefixed  to  tba 
mtk  it  a  letter  to  thoM  monka,  which  eervea  aa  a  pref- 
ace. The  whole  work  la  divided  into  three  booka, 
■hkh  are  nibdivided  into  nven  toroea  or  aectiona. 
The  Hitt  book  coataina  three  of  tbeie  lubdlvlfiona, 
and  tadi  of  the  othen  two.  The  whole  indadea  an 
aossBt  of  aiidi^  bereales,  twenty  of  which  wen  be- 
ftre  Chrlit :  1,  the  Barbariana,  ftom  Adam  to  Nosh ; 
t,  the  Scrthiana,  (nmi  Nimrod  to  Tenh;  B,  the  Hel- 
koiita,  including  all  who  paid  divine  bonon  to  the 
cnaton,  including  idolatry  proper,  and  also  tlie  phllo. 
•orUcal  art!  of  Stoka,  Flatoniata,  Pythagoreans,  Epi- 
eanana :  1,  the  Samarilsnlam,  ariaing  from  a  mixtnre 
ofHdleniim  and  Judaiim,  and  inclading  four  Mcta; 
t,  the  Judsina  (JodaLin),  including  the  seven  aecta  of 
Saddnceea,  ScrlbsK,  Pharia»ea,  Hamerobaptbla,  Naia- 
iwes,  Etsenes.  end  Herodianl.  Of  Christian  heniaies 
h  names  the  Slinonians  (foUowen  of  Simon  Magna). 
tbi  BaaQidiann,  and  other  Gnostic  aecta.  -  With  the 
di^-fiiDTth  benay  he  begins  bla  account  of  the  here- 
dta  of  hii  own  age,  Orlguiism,  Arianlsm.  A  critical 
work  of  great  aliility  on  the  information  given  by  Ept- 
phaniaa  has  been  pnbliibed  by  LIpsius,  Zur  QatUen- 
hua  (fa  Epipliania.  It  llmiu  it^lf  to  heresies  13 
Id  i7,  which  are  moatly  Gnostic  systems.  Lipsiua 
•bswi  that  Epiphanius,  Philaster,  and  Pseado-Tertal- 
liaa  made  nse  of  the  same  source,  and  that  this  source 
wn  the  work  of  Hlppolytiu  against  A2  hereaiss  called 
tiyrajpa,  which  was  still  known  to  Phntioa. 

1  'AftBpirut.  Ancoratua  (lauiorfl),  1.  q.  oiKilar  or 
Uaocc  of  the  (aith,  nupecially  of  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Tilaiq-i  ao  callad  "  liecanae,"  lays  Epiphanina,  "I 
have  collected,  according  to  my  slender  abilities,  all 
those  passages  of  Scriptnre  which  are  calculated  to  tt- 
tMA  cor  lUth ;  that  this  book  may.  like  the  wmior 
•/*«  tkipi,  eatabliah  believen  In  the  orthodox  bilh.  In 
iIm  niidst  of  the  a,^tatians  and  tempests  of  beroiy." 

1  A  »aapkalmoiu  (Higne,  jtlli,  833),  whlcb  is  a  sum- 
■ury  or  alwidgment  of  the  Panarlnm,  tha  order  of 
Isfilei  bsiog  aoDMwbat  varied. 

t.  llipj  furpwv  icai  araOnii',  De  Henanrig  et  Pon- 
dinbBi  (n/sMonrrr  md  weiglUi),  in  which  he  gives  an 
aeeoant  of  the  weights  and  measures  need  la  Scrip- 
tors,  a  book  Btlll  uaeful  for  Biblical  archeology. 

£.  Ilipi  rwv  tMita  Xi'Suv,  de  xii  gemmia  qus 
out  in  rests  Asronls  (on  the  IS  j/emi  iMch  leat  m 
Jow'i  brralt-plalt), 

A  GmmoOarf  on  l/u  Somg  nj  SoHf,  under  the  name 
«f  Epiphanius,  was  published  by  Poggini,  in  a  Latin 
nutim  (Rome,  1760,  4to ;  and  the  same  was  pulilish- 
M  [b  Greek  and  Latin],  Rome,  177S,  4lo),  hy  GUco- 
■tlliD,  who  attributsa  it  to  Phllo  Carpuius.  See 
htiLO. 

The  complete  editions  ofEplphanins  (by  Petavina 
■Bd  Ni-'ne)  have  been  named  above.  There  Is  a  new 
idiliia  by  Dindorf  (Leips.  6  vols.  8vn.  1RS9-IB63). 
Tba  Pmarhn  ii  given  in  vohi.  ii,  Ui,  of  Oehler.  Carjmt 
ffmaUojicHs(Berlin,ISI>9-lBe!.Bvo]s.evo).  There 
Ii  sGerman  translation  of  portions  of  Epiphanius,  with 
Mtsa,  by  Roster  (ITTS,  Svo).  Ub  account  of  the  Ail- 
■  and  Heletian  bervaiea  was  txanaUted  into  Eagli^ 
Vmiittoa,  in  Ua  CoHatiat  a/AiteitiU  i/emnaM*  « 
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fta7Viid^(Lond.  ITIS,  8vo).    A  separate  life  of  Ep( 

phauins  was  published  by  Gervaise  (Paria,  ITSS,  4to). 

See  Soxomen,  HitI,  Kcd.  vl,sa,-  tIU.IS;  Somites, 
But.  Ecd.  vi,  to,  12,  14  :  Dupin,  Ecdct.  Writert,  U, 
231 ;  the  account  of  the  Bollandists,  in  Migne,  Patrol. 
Grac.  ilij  Oudln,  De  Script.  Ecdu.  i,  SIT ;  CellUsr, 
AMei-rt  Sacrh  (Paris,  186l)),  vol.  vf,  ch.  xv;  Cava, 
BiM.  IM.  (Ganev.  1720),  i,  147 ;  Fabricins,  JMfiotteea 
Grxtca,  ed.  Harles,  viil,  'J66  sq.;  Lardner,  ITarix,  tv, 
185  sq. ;  CLirke,  Sucerition  o/Sacnd  UlrraKirt,  i,  324 ; 
Neander,  Ciarek  i/utory  (Torrey's).  Ii,  680, 697;  Schaff, 
CI.  BiiiMy,  voL  iii,  g  16J ;  Hoffmann,  SiUicy.  LezHim, 
li,26sq. 

EplpbtmlaB,  St,  liiahop  of  Pavia,  was  born  In 
that  city,  of  a  noble  family,  in  489  (according  to  otiien 
488).  Me  received  an  education  for  the  priesthood 
nnderthe  special  superintendence  of  St.  Crispin,  bisbop 
of  Pavia.  He  was  consecrated  subdeacon  in  456,  dea- 
con in  468,  and  on  the  death  of  Criepin  in  4E>6,  be  was 
unanimously  chosen  bishop  by  the  clergy  and  people. 
He  had  Inng  been  noted  for  his  rigid  asceticism,  and 
after  hie  election  his  rigor  greatly  Increased.  He  took 
only  one  meal  a  day,  abstained  altogether  tmm  u-ino 
and  meat,  never  used  a  bath,  and  was  present  at  di- 
Tina  service  with  feet  locked  together.  At  that  time 
the  West  Roman  empire  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  a 
prey  to  the  incursions  of  northern  tribes.  During 
these  dinturbance*,  bisbop  Epiphanius  seems  to  have 
gained  to  ■  high  degree  the  esteem  and  the  confidence 
of  all  the  rulers.  He  mediated  a  peace  between  em- 
peror Anthemua  and  lila  son-in-law  Rlcimer.  In  474 
he  Wae  sent  by  the  emperor  Nepoa  as  envoy  to  Enrich, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  In  476  king  Odoacar  enu- 
qnerad  Pavia,  and  gave  the  city  up  to  plundering;,  on 
which  occasion  tha  calhsdnl  was  destroyed,  Epipha- 
nius rebuilt  tha  cathedral,  and  prevailed  apon  the 
king  to  exempt  the  city  for  Ave  years  from  all  taxes. 
During  the  war  between  Odoscer  and  Thoodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  he  gained  the  conRdence  of  both 
parties.  Theodorio,  who  In  498  became  the  master  of 
Italy,  granted,  upon  the  intercession  of  Epiphanius,  ao 
amnesty  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him.  Tho- 
odoric then  (494)  sent  Epiphanine  on  a  mission  to  Gnn- 
dniiald,  king  of  the  Bu^gundilln^  to  treat  with  him  fbr 
the  release  of  the  Ligurian  prisoners,  who  were  to  re- 
people  the  desolated  districts  of  Italy.  The  mLision 
was  successful,  and  Tbeodoric  subsequently  remitted 
to  the  Ligurians  two  thirds  nf  the  taxes.  Epiphanius 
died  in  Pavia,  Jan.  !1,  497.  In  962  the  emperor  Otbo 
had  his  relics  transported  to  Hlldeshelm,  in  Germany. 
The  Church  of  Rome  commemorates  him  as  a  saint  on 
Jan.  21.— Butler,  Ztivf  o/Samli,  1,191;  Ada  Sando. 
mn,  Jan.  SI  (biography  hv  hia  aucccsaor  Ennoilius) ; 
N'eander,  Light  im  Dark  tHaat  (Kow  York,  186:1).  p.  97 ; 
Koefer,  Nam.  Biogr.  Gatfralt,  xvl,  161 ;  Hertog,  Ibal- 
£ncjUnp.  iii,  100,     (A.  J.  S.) 

Eplphanliia,Scii(>i..t3Tic:ca,an  ecclesiastical  writ- 
er of  the  Latin  Church,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Gth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Italian 
by  birth.  At  the  request  of  bis  friend  Cassiodoms 
(q.  V.)  he  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  the  worki 
of  the  Church  historians  Sucratea.  Soaomen,  and  Theo- 
doret.  Cassiodorus  revised  the  translation,  and  made 
out^fthe  three  works  one,  which,  under  the  name  of 
ffitloria  Tripartita,  remained  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  one  of  the  standard  histori,3al  works.  Likewise, 
at  the  request  of  Csssiodorus,  Epiphanius  translated 
several  other  works,  as  the  Codrx  EnqicGnit  (o  collec- 
tion of  synodal  epistles  to  the  emperor  Leo  I  in  de- 
fence of  the  Council  ofChalcedon);  a  Commentary  of 
bishop  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus  on  the  Song  of  Songs;  a 
Commentaiy  of  Didvmuson  the  Proverbs  and  the  cath- 
olic epistles.— Cav^  Bit  Lit.  (Genev.  17S0),  1,  820, 
Hoefer,  SbuB.  Bioyr.  GMmIe,  xvi,  16S  |  Hem^,  Btat- 
EacfUif.  IT,  100. 

EplptUUir  {Irtfivtia,  rJ  Irifmna,  tbe  "v^nt- 
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AMnUon"  of  Chritt),  tms  of  th«  uldut  AwtiTiU  of 
the  Chriitlan  Chnrch,  and  maDtioned  u  sncb  by  Cle- 
ment uf  Aleunilria  (Slivnat.  1, 1).  Cntll  tbe  time  of 
CbryxMtom.il  opened  in  tlie£«iteni  Cfanrch  the  cycle 
othtlivil:  ItdcDoted  at  fi  rat  tbe  baptlini  oTCbrut, 
which,  u  ChrysoUoni  hlniKlr  remarke.  was,  in  a  blgta- 
et  leiue  th^n  liis  birth,  his  rut  manireitation  to  men. 
Aipecul  feMiTBloftfae  birth  ofChHstiraae  later  than 
tba  fe«tiTkl  of  Epiphuiy,  sad  np  to  that  time  the  com- 
memonition  of  tbe  birth  of  Christ  wat  Incloded  in  that 
of  Epiphany.  AccordiUK  to  the  testimony  of  Clement 
of  Alexanilrii,  it  wu  at  Ant  celeliratwl  at  Alexandria 
by  the  Basilldiana,  Int  won  It  «M  Introduced  into  the 
ortbodoi  Ciiurch  slao,  Neanderlhinlu  thatitdid  not 
originalo  with  the  Builidiuu,  bat  that  they  derired 
it  from  Jewish  CbriitUna  In  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
first  trace  of  the  festival  in  the  Latin  Church  is  round 
Id  360,  when,  aa  Ammianus  Marcellinug  (xxi,  !)  men- 
tions, the  emperor  Julian  took  part  in  a  celelTstion  of 
the  festival  at  Vienne.  In  the  Westein  Charcb  it  ume 
early  to  denote  tlie  numUbatation  of  Christ  to  the  Geo- 
Ulds,  nith  especial  refbrenca  to  his  apfnannce  to  the 
wise  men  of  Uie  East,  who  came  to  ailure  him  and  bting 
him  presents  (Matt,  li.l-l!)-  Oradually  the  commem- 
oratioD  of  other  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  vas  con- 
Oected  with  the  colBbratiou  of  Epiphany,  as  the  work- 
ing of  the  flrat  miracle  at  tbe  wedding  at  Cana  (hence 
It  was  called  "bethphBnia,"manife.-4ation  in  a  boura), 
and  the  feedinK  of  five  thousand  persons  (bencs  tho 
name  "pliagiphunia").  Prominent,  however,  in  tho 
LaUn  Church  remahicd  the  celebration  of  Epiphany  aa 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  tbe  wise  men.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  Church  venerated  the  wise  men  as  tho 
"Threo  Holy  Kings,"  and  the  festival  Itself  was  com- 
manly  called  in  the  Church  the  festival  of  the  Three 
Kings  (Julum  Iriam  rtgtm,  /ri/itm  Magonim,  ftitam 
ttdla).  Uke  othor  high  festivals,  Epiphany  was  cele- 
brated l>y  a  vigil,  by  the  preaching  of  homilies,  by  the 
reception  of  Iho  Ixird'i  Supper,  and  by  granting  liber- 
ty (o  slaves.  During  the  Middle  Ages  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  oblation  of  the  wise  men  was  incor- 
porated into  divine  worship,  and  In  some  countries 
these  performance*  have  malntiined  themselves  antil 
the  present  century.  Peculiar  popular  amusements 
also  connected  themselves  with  the  celebration  of  the 
day  in  Koman  Catholic  conntriea,  and  partly  exist 
ercD  at  the  present  day.  In  the  city  of  [tome  there  is 
«nthe  festival  of  Eplphiny  a  great  exhibition  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  young  men  from  all  coaa- 
trles  making  addresses  in  their  native  lanxuages.  In 
order  thna  to  represent  the  appearance  of  Chrii-t  to  ell 
natiims.  In  some  Western  churches,  especially  in  Af- 
rica, Epiphany  was  used  as  a  day  of  Inptbm  (dUilumi- 
tum)  i  but  Pope  Lea  I  was  a  decided  oppon'-nt  of  this 
custom,  calling  it  imtiimabUtm  noalatan  (on  anrea- 
sonsbl*  novelty).  Among  the  Franks  the  custom  was 
also  known,  and  Chariamagne  menlion*  It  In  an  epis- 
tle to  the  blsbnp  Garibald.  but  without  approving  It. 
Previously  Gregory  tl,  in  T!6,  had  forbidden  to  bap- 
tin  except  on  Easter  and  Pentecost.  In  the  Greek 
Chnrch  It  was  customary  (o  consecrate  the  water  on 

this  day,  and  the  cuBlom  still  prevails  in  Rui-shi 

Bingham,  Orig.  Ecci.  bk,  xx,  chop.  Iv ;  Horiog,  Reid- 
£»TyUipM<, iv, 04 :  WetzarD.Welte,A'imi(n-/.^.li!. 
283;  Augustl,//OB<ffiuc*d.c*ri«(.^reiTofopM.  1,628; 
ii,  4TG;  Binterim,  DaikirBnUgtrUtti  der  chriia.^calh. 

K.  vol.  T.      See  TlIROPIIANT.      (A.  J.  S.) 

Bplphl  ('E1r>f>^  3  Mace.  vi,38).  the  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Yague  year,  and  the 
Alexandrian  or  Eg.vp(ian  Julian  year:  Copt,  fpiip; 
Arab.  apib.  Its  beginning  corresponds  with  the  Mth 
of  Jnne  in  the  JulUn  calendar  (Ideler,  Handb.  d.  Chro- 
mI.  t.  iPfl,  144).  In  ancient  Egj'ptian  it  Is  called  "  tbe 
third  month  [of]  the  season  of  tbe  waters."  See 
EoYPT.  The  name  Eplpfal  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
gi-ldet*  of  tbe  month,  Apap-t  (Leptius,  CArrai.  d.  jKg. 
1,141).    The  supposed  derivatioaof  the  Habrawmontb- 
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oKoxot,  tiJiop  i  immtxHnir,  (i 
nptrimUnd'),  the  government  of  bishops  in  the  ChoTCli, 
whether  as  an  order  superior  to  presbytBra  or  not. 
For  tbe  classes,  duties,  insignia,  elections,  and  Juris- 
diction of  bishops,  see  Bishop.  For  the  cDnlror««y 
as  to  the  exctosive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders,  sae 
Succession,  Afootomcai..  We  give,  in  this  artkle, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  Episcopacy,  and  of 
the  theories  of  Episcopacy  maintained  in  the  promi- 
nenl  Episcopal  churches  of  Cbrislendom. 

1.  Origin  of  ^itcopaij.—lbe  blgh  E|iiscop*l  writ- 
ers, both  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of 
England,  maintain  that  the  order  of  lilchops  lakea  tl» 
place  of  the  apostles  in  the  Christian  Church  by  direct 
divine  appointment.  Their  view  has  been  statsd  a* 
follows:  '■While  oar  Lord  remained  upon  earth  be 
acted  aa  the  Immediate  governor  of  his  Charcb.  Hav- 
ing himself  called  the  apostles,  be  kept  them  constant' 
ly  about  his  person,  except  at  one  time,  when  be  sent 
them  forth  npcn  a  sliort  progress  through  the  dliea  of 
Judea.  and  gave  Ihem  particular  directions  bow  they 
should  conduct  themselves.  The  seventy  discipla 
whom  be  sent  forth  at  another  time  are  never  tnen- 
tloned  again  In  tbe  New  Testament.  But  the  apoetlee 
received  trom  him  many  Intimations  that  their  ofBce 
was  to  continue  aftpr  his  departore ;  and  as  one  greet 
object  of  bis  ministry  was  to  qualify  them  for  tbe  ex- 
ecution of  this  office,  so,  in  the  Interval  between  bis 
resnrrectlon  and  his  ascension,  be  explained  lo  tfaein 
the  dntles  of  It,  and  he  Invested  Ihem  with  tiie  authnr- 
ity  which  the  discharge  of  those  dntiea  implied  (Matt. 
xxvlii,  19.  90;  Ji^hn  xx.  !1,  3!).  Soon  after  tbe  as- 
censioD  of  Jesus.  hi.>  apostles  received  those  extrsordi- 
nary  gifts  of  which  bis  promise  bad  given  them  assar- 
ance,  and  immediately  they  liegsn  to  execute  thdr 
commission  as  the  rulers  of  that  society  which  was 
gathered  by  their  preaching.  In  Acts  vi  we  Snd  the 
apostles  ordering  the  Christiana  at  Jerusalem  to  '  look 
out  seven  men  of  hnnesi  report,'  who  might  take 
charge  of  the  dally  ministrations  to  tbe  poor,  snd  to 
bring  the  men  so  cboxon  to  Ihem,  that  'we,'  said  the 
apostles, '  may  appirint  them  over  this  boslness.'  Tba 
men  accordingly  were  'set  before  tbe  apostles,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  they  laid  their  hands  on  them,* 
Here  are 'the  apostles  ordaining  deacons.  Afterward 
wo  llnd  St.  Paul,  in  his  progreos  through  Asia  Minor, 
ordaining  In  everv  church  elders,  xfHiifiiiTifiouf  (Act* 
xiv,  83).  The  m'en  thus  ordained  by  St  Pan]  appear, 
from  the  Acts  snd  the  Epirtles,  to  have  been  teachers, 
pastors,  overseers,  of  the  flock  of  Christ ;  and  to  TiiD- 
othy,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Word,  tbe  apostle 
speaks  of '  the  gift  which  is  in  thee  by  tbe  patting  on 
of  my  hands'  (2  Tim.  i,  6).  Over  the  persons  to  wliom 
he  thus  conveyed  the  office  of  leaching  he  exercised 
jurlsdlctian,  for  he  sent  to  Ephesus  to  tbe  elders  of 
the  church  to  meet  bim  at  Hiletas;  and  there,  in  a 
long  diiconna,  gave  Ihem  a  solemn  charge  (Acts  xx, 
17-^),  and  to  Timothy  snd  Titus  he  writes  epEsdea 
in  tbe  style  of  a  superior.  He  not  only  directs  Timo- 
thy, whom  he  had  desonght  to  abide  at  Ephesus.  bow 
to  behave  himself  in  the  house  of  God  as  a  minister, 
bnt  he  sots  him  over  other  ministers.  He  empowers 
him  to  ordain  men  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  (2  Tim. 
ii,  !).  He  tnves  bim  directions  aliout  tbe  ordination 
of  bishops  and  deacons ;  he  places  both  these  kinds  of 
office-bearers  in  Ephesus  under  bis  inspection,  instruct- 
ing him  In  whnt  manner  to  receive  an  accusation 
against  an  elder  who  labored  In  word  and  doctrine; 
and  he  commands  him  to  charge  some  that  tbey  teach 
no  other  doctrine  but  tbe  form  of  sound  woids.  In 
like  manner  be  describes  to  Titus  the  quallflcatioDS  of 
■  bishop  or  elder,  msking  bim  the  judge  how  far  any 
person  In  Crate  was  possessed  of  these  qualllicatlons ; 
he  (^tves  him  authority  over  all  orden  of  ChrMisos 
there ;  and  he  empowers  him  to  Rject  hereticB,    Bel^ 
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Ibea,  It  dut  ipoMls  witii  whoM  (ctioiis  w«  are  b«t 
ftcqniiDtfld  fBeoiinglj  awktc  that  tfaen  would  Im  con- 

oM  of  ttuit  ■Dlhority  av«r  ftMon  and  tcachsn  which 
tka  ipoftlei  btd  dsriTed  from  tb«  Lord  J«biu  ;  and  by 
tiMH  two  oxamples  of  ■  dclegnlioa,  Ktvan  during  hla 
lifWima,  prepiring  tba  world  for  lieholdinu  thit  ua- 
Ihoritr  anrciied  b^  the  aaceeaMn  of  tba  apostlea  ia 
*U  agM.  AMordinglj,  tb«  sulieit  Chrlilian  wriun 
tall  Ds  that  the  apoatlM,  to  prcvant  cooteDtlon,  ap- 
poi>t«d  hiihopa  and  doaooiu  ;  giving  ordara,  too,  thiit 
apon  their  deatli  otbar  approved  man  shoald  lucceed 
in  Uuir  mlnwtry.  We  ara  told  that  the  other  apoe- 
Um  ooBftitnted  their  flnt-fmiti,  that  U,  their  Brat  dia- 
dfltt,  after  the]'  had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  biah- 
Ofn  and  deacoDB  of  thoae  who  wara  to  believa ;  and 
that  the  apoalle  John,  who  iDTvived  the  rett,  after  n- 
tmiDg  from  Patnws,  the  place  of  hla  banlabment, 
wait  about  the  neighboring  nationa,  ordaining  biah- 
tft,  aatabliahing  whole  ehnrchea,  and  aetting  apart 
partknlar  penona  for  the  mlniatrj,  aa  they  were  point- 
ad  aat  to  him  bj  the  Spirit"  (Watson,  a.  v.).  In  anb- 
MiDce,  tlM  high  Epiacopaliana  claim  thai  "after  the 
aMHition  of  our  Lord,  and  before  the  death  of  the  In- 
■pired  apostlea,  there  were  in  the  Chnjch  three  orders 
in  the  minlitiy — ipoatlea,  prMbyten,  and  deaooni; 
and  thew  three  orders  have  continued  ever  ainca.  The 
Bani  tpoatle,  out  of  Tei|iect  to  the  memory  of  the  m- 
firei  apostlea.  waa  chaoged  to  bishop,  whUethe  offict 
imained  the  sane." 

The  view  above  glTeo,  however  aatlafaetory  it  may 
bt  to  high  Episcopalians,  ia  not  adopted  by  the  more 
BHderale  writers  on  that  aide,  nor  by  other  denomina- 
tnni  of  Chriatians.  The  following  brief  account,  from 
KHnder's  Intmdnction  to  Cotemu'a  Apmtolkal  and 
Primilim  CliKrek,  ia  both  lacid  and  ImpartiaL  "  Tba 
aaiiint  eooatittitioa  of  tba  Cbnrcb  was  modellad,  for 
thi  iDoat  part,  after  that  religious  commnntty  with 
whicb  It  atood  in  cloaeat  ronnectioD,  and  -to  which  it 
«M  nioat  asHmilated— the  Jewish  synagogue.  Thia, 
bavarer,  was  so  modlAed  as  to  conform  to  the  nataro 
•f  the  Cbriatian  commanity,  and  to  the  new  and  peca- 
list  spirit  with  which  it  was  animated.  Like  the  syn- 
agogae,  the  Chorch  was  gvvamed  by  an  aaaoclsted 
body  of  man  appointed  for  thii  parpoaa.  The  name 
ef  fnitfleri,  which  was  appropriated  to  this  body, 
was  derived  from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Bat  In  the 
Gentile  churches  formed  by  Iha  apoetla  Paul  thay 
look  the  name  of  tx-imurai.  Mubips.  a  term  more  slg- 
■ifcant  of  their  office  in  the  language  generally  spo- 
ken by  the  members  of  these  churcbea.  The  name 
fndfUr  deDcttd  the  dignity  of  their  office,  while  biii. 
<y,  on  the  other  hand,  was  expnuive  rather  of  the 
latare  of  their  olGce,  Jirimoiriii'  r^v  fnXTiriav,  la  lait 
lb  imnigkl  of  tie  Onrek.  Hoat  certainly  no  other 
OaUartion  originally  existed  between  them.  But,  in 
fnceas  of  time,  aome  one,  in  the  ordinary  eouiM  of 
svani*,  would  KradnallJ'  olitain  the  pre-eminence  over 
kit  colleagnee,  and,  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  over- 
dght  which  he  exercised  over  the  whole  commonity, 
mifffat  come  to  be  deaignaled  by  the  name  tirivicnirni,', 
Uikaf,  which  was  originally  applied  to  them  all  indis- 
iriminately.  The  constant  tumalta,  fMm  within  and 
fhn  without,  which  agitated  the  Charch  fn  the  time 
(f  the  spoatlee,  may  have  given  to  anch  a  one  oppor- 
taoi^  to  ezerdae  hi*  Influence  Uie  more  efflciently ; 
aatbat,  at  aocb  a  time,  the  controlling  InBuence  of  one 
ia  this  cspadty  may  have  been  very  aalurary  to  the 
Churrh.  Thia  change  in  the  relation  of  the  presby- 
lustoeech  other  waa  not  the  aama  in  all  the  churches, 


It  may  have  bean  a*  early  as  tt 


It  of  the] 


das,  that  on*,  an  preaident  of  this  body  of  presbyters, 
«aa  diatingttiahed  by  the  name  of  J  rimmrof,  (uinp. 
There  Is.  bowerer,  no  evidence  that  the  apoatia  him- 
mIT  iUrsdoced  thia  change,  moch  Um  that  he  author- 
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iied  it  aa  a  perpetoal  oidlnance  for  the  futnre.  Snel 
an  ordinance  la  in  dinict  oppoaition  to  the  sph4tof  that 
apostle.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  adminlatariog 
the  government  of  the  Church,  resulting  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  may  have  tieen  Introduced  as  a  aalu- 
tuy  expedient,  without  implying  any  departure  from 
the  parity  of  the  Christian  spirit.  When,  however, 
the  doctrine  ia,  aa  it  gradaally  gained  currency  in  the 
third  century—that  the  bishops  are  by  divine  right  Iht 
head  of  the  Church,  and  invested  with  the  government 
of  the  same  1  that  they  are  the  successors  of  the  Bpos> 
tlra,  and  by  this  anccession  inherit  apoetolical  author- 
ity ;  that  they  are  the  medinm  through  which.  In  con- 
aequgnce  of  that  ordination  which  they  have  received 
merely  in  an  outward  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  all 
time  to  come,  must  be  transmitted  to  tba  Cborcii — 
when  thia  liecomes  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  we  cer> 
tainly  mnat  perceive  in  these  assumptions  a  grost  cor- 
ruption of  the  ChrisUan  ayatem.  It  is  a  carnal  per- 
venion  of  the  tnie  idea  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
Is  a  blUng  back  into  the  apitit  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Instead  of  the  Christian  idea  of  a  church,  based  on  in- 
ward principlea  of  communion,  and  extending  itaalf  hy 
means  of  tbeae.  it  presents  us  with  the  image  of  one 
like  that  nndor  the  Old  Testament,  resting  in  outward 
ordinances,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  external  ritea.  This  entire 
perversion  of  the  original  view  of  the  Christian  Church 
waa  itself  the  origin  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  the  germ  from  which  sprung  the 
popery  of  the  Dark  Agaa.  We  hold,  indeed,  no  con- 
troversy with  that  claaa  of  Episcopalians  who  adhere 
to  the  Efdscopal  system  aa  well  adapteil,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  the  exigencies  of  their  Church.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Episcopal  as  the 
only  valid  form  of  government,  and  of  the  Episcopal 
anccQsaion  of  hishopa  above  meuUoned  in  otder  to  a 
pirtidpaCioQ  in  the  gilta  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  regard 
as  something  foreign  to  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian 
Charch.  It  Is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
tertantism,  and  is  the  origin,  not  of  the  true  Catholi- 
cism of  the  apostle,  but  of  that  of  the  Romish  Cburch. 
When,  tlierefore,  Epiacopolians  disown,  aa  essentially 
deScieat  in  their  ecclesiastical  organisation,  other 
Protestant  churchea  which  evidently  hare  the  apirit 
of  Christ,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  protest.  In  the 
strongest  terma,  against  their  aetlintc  up  encb  a  stand- 
ard for  the  Christian  Church.  Far  be  it  from  us.  who 
began  with  Luther  In  the  Spirit,  that  we  should  now 
desire  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  aesh  (Gal.  ill,  S>." 

Bunaen  gives  the  following  view  ofthe  original  char. 
acter  of  the  Episcopacy :  "  The  episcopate  waa  origin- 
ally the  Independent  positlou  of  a  city  clergyman, 
presiding  over  the  congregation,  with  the  aeighborlng 
villages,  having  a  body  of  elders  attached  to  him. 
Where  such  a  coandl  can  be  formed  there  Is  a  com- 
plete Church— «  bishopric.  The  elders  an  teachers 
and  administraton.  If  an  individoal  happen  to  be 
engaged  In  either  of  these  offices  moee  exclnsively 
th-in  the  other,  it  makes  no  real  alteration  in  his  pnat- 
tinn,  tor  the  preabyten  of  the  ancient  Church  tilled 
both  situations,  their  office  was  lilerally  an  office, 
not  a  rank.  The  country  clergymen  were  most  prob- 
ably members  of  the  eecleaiasCical  council  of  the  city 
church,  aa  the  blahope  ofthe  country  towna  certainly 
were  members  ofthe  metnpolitan  preabyleiy"  (flip- 
polgbiM  (OKf  Um  Age.  lii,  346\ 

Prafsasor  R  D.  Hitchcock  (Amerieim  Prfbglenim 
Aetn'oo.  Jan.  1 86 1)  gives  aluminous  sketch  ofthe  ori- 
gin and  growth  of  Episcopacy.  Admitting  that  tha 
Episcopal  system  was  in  full  force  In  the  Church  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  third  century,  he  shows  clearly, 
nevertheless,  that  it  waa  not  of  apoatolicai  origin,  but 
a  later  growth  of  ecclesiastical  development,  aa  fel- 
lows :  (1.)  Tha  liest  Episcopal  writen  now  admit  that 
the  Episcopal  ayatem  ia  not  to  be  ftnind  in  the  N.  T. 
(3.)  The  earliMt  wiUieaa,  ouUblB  of  tba  K.  T.,  is  Clem- 
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•nt  of  Rom*  (abont  A.D.  100},  Id  whose  EpMe  le  Ike 
CoriKtlaau  tbe  worda  blibop  and  presbyter  an  u»d 
iDterctuiiBekbly.  Dr.  Hitcbcock  anKlycee  tbe  tetters 
of  Ign*tiiu  (t  IIS  7)  both  Id  the  SyrUc  veisioD  of  hU 
Etdttlts  acd  in  tbe  shorter  Greek  versiOD,  girlDg  ev- 
ery pBssag«  ia  which  Episcopicy  occurs.  His  coa- 
closions  an  that,  (1.)  Admitting  tbe  gubatuitisl  iateg- 
rity  dT  the  texts,  the  strong  inftuion  of  Episcopacy  in 
them  "Is  best  explained  by  snpposing  it  to  be  a  new 
thing,  which  Ignatius  was  dolDg,  always  and  every. 
wliere,  his  utmost  to  leconiniaad.  As  special  pleading 
tor  a  novelty,  the  Epiecopel  tone  of  tbe  Ignstian  epis- 
tles is  easily  andarstoDd.  (2.)  The  IgnMian  Episcopa- 
cy is  not  dioceean,  bat  Congregational.  Euei  of  tbe 
charcbes  addressed  had  its  own  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  (8.)  The  apostolic  laccession  {in  tgna- 
tioi)  ta  not  Episcopal,  but  Presbyterian.  The  biabop 
is  the  representative  of  Chiiit,  aa  Chriat  ia  of  the  Fa- 
Iber ;  tbe  presl>yters  an  represenlativee  of  tbe  ap06- 
tles,  and  the  deacons  of  the  precept  or  commandment 
of  Christ.  In  short,  tlu  Ignatiin  Episcopacy,  inatead 
of  having  the  appeiranca  of  a  settled  polity,  banded 
down  from  the  apoetlea,  baa  tbe  appearance  of  being 
a  new  and  growing  institution,  unlike  what  went  b»- 
Ibre  as  well  aa  what  waa  coming  aft«r"  (Amer.  /Voi. 
SmiaB,  Jan.  IS6T,  p.  14&).— The  next  witness  ta  Ire- 
wens  (t  202),  who,  according  to  Dr.  Hitchcock,  com- 
monly uses  the  words  "blsliop,"  "episcopal,"  "epis- 
copate" in  the  Ignatian  Congregational  sense;  while 
In  certain  cited  passages  he  oses  "bishop"  and  *'pre»- 
bjter"  intcrchangeaUy,  aa  Clement  does.  This  "  wa- 
vering terminology  is  indicative,  not  of  apostolic  tradl- 
tlon,  but  of  later  genesis  and  growtli,  and  that  growth 
not  yet  completed."— Tertutlian  (f  240  ?)  draws  the 
line  disdnctly  between  clei^  and  lait]-,  and  discrim- 
inatea  clearly  between  Idsbops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
In  Cyprian  (248-268),  as  liaa  been  remarked  above, 
Episcopacy  is  fully  matured.     (See  Church,  ii,  S2S.) 

II.  ^lueopaiy  qfAe  Roman  CaAoHe  CAunA.— (I') 
The  theory  of  the  Episcopacy  according  to  Roman 
writers  springs  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of  a  visible 
Church.  "An  invisible  Church"  (Maliler,  Sumboliim, 
§  43)  "needa  only  an  Inward,  pniely  spiritoai  aacrifice, 
and  a  geneni  priesthood ;"  but  the  visibte  Cbarcb,  in 
its  very  idea,  according  to  the  Romiah  view,  requires 
an  estemal  aacrifice,  and  the  consecration  of  especial 
pritttt  to  perform  it.  The  priest  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive the  Internal  consecration  l^om  God  throngh  the 
external  coDseciatloD  of  the  Church— that  ia  to  say,  hi 
receives  tbe  Holy  Ohoat  through  the  imposition  of 
handa  of  tbe  btAopt.  The  stability  of  (he  vislblt 
Church  ts  supposed  to  require,  therefore,  an  ecclesisa- 
tical  ordination,  originating  with  Christ,  and  per- 
petaated  in  uninterrupted  succession  ]  so  that,  as  the 
apostles  were  sent  forth  by  Christ,  they,  in  their  turn, 
loetitnted  bishops,  and  these  have  appointed  their  anc- 
cesBora  down  to  olir  days.  Bnt,  if  these  bishops  are 
to  form  a  perpetnal  corporation,  they  need  a  centre 
and  head  connecting  them  firmly  together,  and  exer- 
cising Jurisdiction  over  them,  and  this  head  la  found 
In  the  pope.  The  Epiacopacy.  vitk  tkt  pope  al  itt 
head.  Is  revered  in  the  Church  of  Rome  u  a  divine  in- 
sUtution. 

(2.)  We  aay  "  with  the  pope  at  lla  head,"  for  this 
point  is  essential  to  the  Romish  idea  of  an  Episcopacy 
jurt  dirno.  The  Roman  Church  has  been  divided  on 
this  question  for  ages.  It  formed  one  of  the  chief 
controversies  In  the  Conncit  of  Trent,  wherv  many  of 
the  bishops  earnestly  endeavored  to  have  their  office 
pronounced  to  be  of  divine  rijcbt  apart  from  the  pope, 
while  the  papal  legates  slrenuounly,  bat  adroitly,  re- 
sisted thi-  diilm,  and  managed  to  prevent  ita  autbori- 
xation  by  tbe  council.  The  declarations  of  Trent  on 
the  subject  are  as  follows  (seas,  xiiii,  De  Rrformaliime, 
eh.  W):  "The  sacred  and  holy  synod  declares  that, 
besides  the  other  ecclesiastical  degrees,  binhops,  who 
b«ve  succeeded  unto  tbe  place  of  the  apostles,  princi- 
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pally  belong  to  the  (')■>)  hierarchical  order ;  that  the; 
are  placed,  as  the  apostle  saya,  by  the  Holy  Ohoat  to 
rule  the  Church  of  God  (Acts  is,  28),-  that  (bey  are 
anperior  to  priests  i  confer  the  aacrameot  of  ordina- 
tion; ordain  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  etc."  For. 
ther  (same  session,  Can.  vi)t  "If  any  one  shall  say 
that  in  the  Catholic  Church  there  la  not  a  hierarchy 
institnted  by  divine  ordination,  conaisting  of  l^shopa, 
priests,  and  ministen,  let  him  1m  anathema."  And 
also  (Can.  vli),  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  biabopa  are 
not  superior  to  priests,  or  that  they  have  net  tbe  pow- 
er of  conHrming  and  wtlaining,  etc.,  let  him  lie  aaalb- 
ema."  Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  diriiK  r^il  of  th« 
Efdacopal  order.  Rnt,  In  fact,  it  is  not  even  called  an 
Older  at  all.  In  chapter  il  of  the  sameaeKion  (Tsm^ 
m;  fSe  asMi  ardm)  we  have  printa,  dcncona,  aob. 
deacons,  acolytes,  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keeper*, 
Uit  not  a  word  about  bishops.  So  lar  aa  ordtr  is  ran- 
cemed,  the  bishops  are  simply  pciesta.  lieCaUMtm 
o/lht  Counci/o/'TVrMdeclares  that  tbeordoorpieat- 
bood,  though  eaeentlally  one,  has  difTemit  degrees  of 
dignity  and  power — 1,  simple  prieeta;  i,  bishops;  S, 
archbiabops ;  4,  patrlarcha ;  and.  t>,  superior  to  all.  tbe 
sovereign  pontifl".  The  history  of  the  stormy  224 
sBssion  of  tbe  council  throws  great  light  upon  tbeae 
decrees.  A  csnon  was  proposed  concerning  "the  in- 
atitotion  of  bishops,"  and  the  Spanish  prelates  de- 
manded an  addition  to  it,  declaring  the  Episcopate  to 
be  of  divine  right.  This  queatinn  arose,  in  fact,  in 
1U6,  and  wai  before  the  council,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  nntil  1662  (sess.  xxil).  when  It  took  the  precise 
form,  "  Arc  bishops  superior  to  prieata  by  divine  right, 
or  only  by  occlesiastical  and  papal  rigbtp"  The  papa 
knew  that  if  it  should  be  decided  that  the  bishops  held 
their  power  directly  from  God,  tbere  was  no  gronnd 
for  the  doctrine  that  they  existed  only  through  the 
pope,  and  fbsred  that  they  would  ultimately  areert 
their  entire  independence.  The  dispute  ended  In  drop- 
ping altogether  the  csnon  on  the  "  inatitntjon  of  Insb- 
ops,"  and  sabatitntlDg  the  vague  decree  and  canim 
above  cited. 

(S.)  Two  theories,  then,  of  the  Episcopate  exift  in 
tbe  Roman  Church :  1,  the  so-called  Papal  ijtttm,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  pope  is  the  sole  bishop  by  divine 
right,  and  all  other  Idshope  esist  only  through  him, 
and  derive  their  superiority  to  preabyters  solely  from 
him  ;  ?,  the  Ejaicopal  tftlem,  which  asserts  an  inds. 
pendent  divine  right  on  the  part  of  each  bishop.  The 
former  is  the  ultramontane  view,  and  It  la  now  prev- 
olcDt  throughout  almost  all  the  Roman  world.      The 


r  Gallic 


It  holds  that 


the  Uahops  art  the  rightful  governors  of  the  Church, 
superior  to  preabyters  by  the  direct  appdntment  of 
God ;  and  maintains  that  the  pope  is,  with  regard  to 
other  bishops,  primtu  inter  partt,  appointed  tOr  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  cor- 
porate body.  The  question,  in  tkct,  turns  npon  that 
of  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Rome.  See  PaiitACT. 
The  Epitmpal  theory  was  adopted  by  the  Gallicaa 
clergy  (see  GaLLICakiSM),  by  the  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 
and  liy  Honthelm  (q.  v.).  The  present  tendency  of 
tbe  entire  Romish  Chnrcb,  however,  is  to  the  ultra. 

The  Rnmiah  Episcopacy,  aa  a  whole,  is  dtocenas. 
See  DioCKBK.  The  clergy  of  tbe  diocese  are  subject 
to  tbe  btahop,  bnt  his  authority  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  diocese.  There  are,  besides  tbe  dleeessD  bishoiH, 
bishop  vacOKltM,  bishops  n  partibut,  bishops  taffragon, 
etc.,  for  which  distinctions,  see  Bisbops.  "The  di- 
vision of  tbe  Church  Into  dioceses  may  be  viewed  aa  a 
nature!  consequence  of  the  Institution  of  tbe  office  ot 
bishop*.  The  authority  to  exercise  Jurisdiction,  when 
committed  to  several  handa,  reqaires  that  some  boBii- 
dnries  be  defined  within  which  each  par^  may  employ 
his  powere,  otherwise  disorder  and  conftasioR  would  en- 
sue, and  the  Church,  inatead  of  being  benefited  by  the 
appointment  of  govemon,  ml^t  b«  exposvd  to  tha 
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dooUc  dlamltjr  efui  ovOTploi  otUicm  In  one  dMriet, 
ud  >  loul  deflcienc]'  of  thrni  in  another.  Hcno  we 
ind,  B  nrl^  u  the  New-THtament  bMotj,  tome 
pUia  iDdkatknu  at  the  riw  of  the.  dbxeean  ■yitem  In 
tbe  CUM  raapcctiveir  of  James,  bishop  of  Jernulem ; 
TimoUif,  biabop  of  Epheius ;  Titiu,  of  Crete,  to  vhom 
B*;  b«  idded  the  angels  or  biabopa  of  the  aeren 
difditi  in  Aaii.  Tbeae  were  pUoed  In  citJM,  and 
ktd  jariidktion  ovtrr  the  chnrctiee  and  inferior  clerg]- 
b  IboM  cici-r.  and  pTob«l>]]>  in  the  cODntry  adjacent. 
Tk  int  diDccMS  were  fimned  bj  planting  a  biebop  In 
a  citjor  amriderable  village,  wbere  he  officiated  Mated- 
Ij,  and  took  the  ipiritnal  charge,  not  onlj  of  the  city 
itwlf,  but  tbe  Bnbnrba,  or  retpon  lying  ronnd  aboDt  it, 
vithm  the  Terge  of  Ita  [clva]  Jnriediction,  which  leems 
le  be  tbe  plain  reawm  of  that  great  and  visible  di  Ar- 
(Bce  wbich  we  Snd  in  the  extent  of  dioceiea,  lome  be- 
JBg  rtrj  large,  othen  verjr  imall,  according  as  the 
cMI  gOTemment  of  each  dtj-  happened  to  have  a 
brger  or  leSMir  jurisdiction"  (fftui).  See  Bingham, 
Otif.  Efd.  bii.  be,  cb.  1i.  The  bishops  are  named  ^m 
ibe  prioeliial  city  of  the  diocese,  a<  Rome,  Lyons,  etc. 
Tboe  were  lashopa,  iKt  diocesan,  la  Ireland,  antU  the 
Uta  eentnry  (see  Chrittia»  flenieaitrancer,  Jan.  1865, 
p.  US).  While  the  Romish  bishops  are  Independent 
of  laeh  otfaer,  they  are  all  inbordioale  to  the  pope,  and 
Eustmakeregnlar  retnma  to  him  of  the  state  of  ttaelr 


III.  (I.)  Tie  CluirA  ofE»gUaid  and 
Ifitofoi  duirek  M  At  UwUtd  Blaif  hold  that  tben 
at  three  trrdm  of  ministers  in  tbe  Church,  tdsbops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  and  that  bishops  are  the  soccess- 
enaftbe  apostles,  and  loperlor  to  priests  and  deacons. 
The  Higb-Cbunli  theory  maintains  the  dimte  riglu  of 
EpucoiBcy,  and  lis  abeolute  necewity  to  tlie  existence 
gflbe  Church;  tbe  Low-Church  party  deny  that  there 
ii  aay  potitiTC  commend  upon  the  aattJect  in  Scrip- 
tan,  or  that  there  Is  anything  In  the  ttandards  of 
tbe  Church  of  England  which  makes  episcopacy  to 
beef  the  eaieace  of  a  chnrch.  Tbe  Hlgh-Churcbmen 
maialajn,  snd  the  Ljiw-Cburcb men  reject  the  tbeory  of 
Iha  "cicinaive  validity  of  e|H>copal  ordern."  See  Suc- 
casno:!.  In  the  preface  to  tbe  ordioal'of  the  Church 
iitEBglBDd,andofthe  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbnrcb  in 
tin  naitad  States,  It  It  declared  as  "evident  unto  all 
■io  diligently  reading  holy  Scripture  and  ancient  au- 
tbm,  that  from  tbe  apostlet'  time  there  have  been 
tbtse  orders  of  tniniaters  in  Christ's  Church,  bishops, 
irl<at,anddekC0DB."  The  doctrine  of  thoee  cbarches 
ii  (Bueral  is,  "  Thst  there  It  in  the  Cburch  a  superior 
crder  nf  office-bearers,  the  successon  of  tbe  apoatles, 
■ho  potSMi  in  their  own  persons  the  right  of  ordlna- 
tiss  snd  jurisdiction,  and  who  are  called  Iwiatmrw,  as 
tKiag  the  overseers  not  only  of  the  people,  but  also  of 
tks  clergy  i  and  an  inferior  order  of  ministera,  called 
pstbjtere,  tbe  lilerel  translation  of  the  word  irptsfiii- 
n^.  which  ia  rendered  in  oar  English  Bibles  eUiira, 
ranoos  who  receive  f^om  the  ordination  of  tbe  bishop 
pmarlo  pleach  and  to  administer  the  sacraments,  who 
an  Ht  over  tbe  people,  but  are  themselves  under  the 
gonTuiBent  of  the  biabop,  and  have  no  right  to  convey 
to  «(han  the  sacnd  office  wblch  be  gives  them  ao- 
tktity  to  exercise  nnderhim."  Accordlngto  a  phrase 
a«d  by  Chariea  I,  who  was  by  no  means  an  unlearned 
Jrfender  of  that  form  of  government  to  which  be  was 
1  BsilTr,  the  pretbytara  are  ifitnpi  grrgit  fbiihope  of 
ths  Hock],  but  the  tilsbops  are  tpiieopi  grtgii  et  pat- 
■"■■[bbhopeofthe  flock  and  of  the  pastors.]  "The 
Ettnl  wrilcn,  however.  In  the  Cbnrdi  of  England  do 
aM  coDtend  thst  this  tono  of  government  is  made  so 
Katag  In  the  Church  as  not  to  he  departed  from  and 
nrW  acfwrding  to  circumstances.  Itcannotbeproved, 
uys  Dr.  Paley,  that  any  form  of  church  govemmeqt 
*>t  laid  down  in  the  Cbristlan  at  it  had  been  in  Ibe 
Jnrith  ScriptnTeB.  with  a  vlewofllxing  a  oonstitotion 
to  lacoeeding  ages.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  ' 
Bh  such  oflce*  were  at  first  erected  in  the  Cbristlan  I 
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Cburch  as  the  good  order,  tbe  Instmction,  and  tbe  ex- 
igencies of  the  society  at  that  lime  required,  without 

any  intention,  at  least  without  any  declared  design  of 
regulating  tbe  appointment,  authority,  or  tbe  distinc- 
tion of  Christian  ministeis  under  future  circnmstance*." 
To  tbe  same  effect,  also,  Bishop  Tomllne  says,  "  It  is 
not  contended  that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
of  England  are  at  present  precisely  the  same  that 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were  in  Asia  Minor 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  We  only  maintain  that 
there  have  always  been  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
in  the  Christian  Cburcb  since  the  days  of  tbe  apostles, 
with  different  powers  and  functions,  it  is  allowed,  in 
different  countries  and  at  different  periods ;  but  tbe 
general  principles  and  duties  which  have  respectively 
characteriied  these  clerical  orders  have  been  esscntial- 

riations  which  they  have  undergone  hsve  only  lieen 
snch  aa  have  ever  belonged  to  all  persons  in  paUic 
situations,  whether  dvil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  which 
are,  indeed,  indispensahle  from  every  thing  in  which 
mankind  are  concerned  In  this  transitory  and  fleeting 
world.  1  have  thought  it  right  to  take  this  general 
view  of  the  miniiterial  office,  and  to  make  these  obeer- 
vationa  upon  tbe  clerical  orders  sabtisting  in  this  king- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  fonndatlon 
and  principles  of  Church  authority,  and  of  showing 
that  our  ecciesiattical  establishment  is  as  nearly  con- 
Ibrmable  as  change  of  circumstances  will  permit  to 
tbe  practice  of  tbe  primitive  Cburcb.  But,  thongh  I 
flatter  myself  that  1  have  proved  episcopacy  to  be  an 
apOBtolical  institution,  yet  1  readily  acknowledge  that 
then  is  no  precept  In  the  New  Testament  which 
commands  thst  every  church  sbonld  be  governed  by 
bishopt.  No  church  can  exist  without  some  gov- 
ernment; but,  though  there  must  be  rales  and  oi^an 
for  the  proper  dischai^  of  tbe  offices  of  public  wor- 
ship, though  there  must  be  fixed  regnlations  coucem- 
jng  tbe  appointment  of  ministers,  and  though  a  sulior- 
dinstion  among  them  is  expedient  in  the  bigbest  de- 
gree, yet  it  does  not  follow  thai  all  these  things  must 
be  precisely  the  same  in  every  Christian  country; 
they  may  vary  with  tbe  other  varying  clrcumstancea 
of  human  society,  with  the  extent  of  a  country,  the 
manners  of  its  inbBbiUnt^  the  nature  of  its  dvil  gov. 
emment,  and  many  other  peculiarities  which  might  be 
specified.  As  it  has  not  pleased  our  Almighty  Father 
to  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  civil  government 
for  the  security  of  temporal  comfort*  to  bis  rational 
creatures,  to  neither  has  he  pTescril>ed  any  particular 
fonn  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  attsinmeat  of  eternal  happiness.  But  be  has,  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  enjoined  obedience  to  all  gov- 
emoTi,  whether  civil  nr  ecclesiastical,  and  whatever 
may  be  their  denomination,  as  essential  lo  the  charao 
ter  of  a  true  Cbristlan.  Thus  tbe  Qospel  only  lays 
down  general  principles,  and  leaves  the  application  of 
them  to  men  as  tne  agenla."  Blibop  Tomllne,  how- 
ever, snd  the  Iligb-EFdscopslians  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, contend  for  an  original  distinctiDn  in  the  office 
and  order  of  lilahopa  and  preabj^rs;  which  notion  is 
contradicted  by  tbe  founder  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Archbishop  l>aDmer,  who  says,  "The  blshopa  and 
priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  not  two  things ;  hot 
lioth  one  office  in  tbe  beginning  of  Christ's  religion" 
{Walton).  On  tbe  incontiitency  of  tbe  position  of 
that  portion  of  the  so-called  evangelical  Episcopalians 
which  holds  that  bltbops  are  really  successors  of  the 
apostles,  tee  an  admirable  article  In  the  Prinakm  Re- 
ruv,  January,  1856  (art.  I). 

(2.)  The  episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  En^and  it 
d/orsKM,  like  thst  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  and  tbe 
bishops  are  named  fk^m  tbe  chief  city  of  the  diocese 
(London,  York,  etc.).  In  the  Protestant  Einscopnl 
churches  the  dioceses  are  generally  cotarmtnons  with 
le  Statei  of  the  Cnion,  and  the  biahop*  an  tuned  *o- 
>rdingly  (Delaware,  Connecticnt,  etc.).    Tbe  IwfW 
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iltatcs  are  tn  loma  IniUncea  rabdivided.  "In  tbe 
American  Cbarcb  tbe  lii«hopa  are  all  of  equal  aathoH- 
ty,  each  rating  hi«  own  dioce»  independently  of  the 
coDtrol  of  an  ccclesiaatical  anperior.  So  biahop  is 
amenable  to  any  central  antliariCy,"  There  are  no 
KTchLiBhupg ;  bat  anutanf  and  minioiury  biahopg  are 
autboriied.  See  BtsHon,  and  Pbotestaht  Erisco- 
falChcrch. 

iV,  MtthodiH  EpUeopal  Church.— <1.)  The  episco- 
pacy of  the  Metboditt  Eplacopal  Charcb  la  believed  to 
be  nearer  to  the  apoetolic  mode!  than  that  of  the 
churchci  which  maintain  tbe  apostoHcil  ancceislon. 
Ita  simple  idea  ia,  that  certain  eldera  are  choeen  from 
tbe  body  of  the  preebyten  to  auperlntcnd  the  Church, 
and  are  called  biihi^  or  mptrinttniiniU,  both  terma  be- 
ing used  in  the  Methodiat  ritaal.  The  biehopti,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  functions,  naturally  aland  above  tbeir 
brethren.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  functions  of 
tbe  ministry,  they  do  not  differ  froai  other  miuisters ; 
but  estraonlinary  fonctiona,  anch  as  ordaining,  pre- 
siding in  assenibliea,  and  the  like,  are  devolved  upon 
them  by  their  brethren,  and  exerdsed  by  them  exclu- 
sively and  of  riRht — right  not  divine,  but  ecclesiastical 
and  human,  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  body  nf  pas- 
tore.  The  primitive  principle  that  liiahopa  and  prea- 
bytera  are  of  equal  rank  in  the  N,  T.  ia  fully  recog- 
nised; nor  are  bishops  regarded  aa  the  succeseora  of 
the  apostlea.  "As  aoon  as  a  church  has  more  than 
one  pastor,  it  ia  natniml  and  necessary  that  one  shonld 
preside  over  the  rest,"  and  that  "certain  functkina 
shonld  be  reaerved  to  him"  (Bungener,  Cnmtil  of 
TmO.  bk.  V,  ch.  li).  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  essence 
of  the  ministry,  but  rather  in  harmony  with  Its  mit- 
aionary  "nd  pastoral  alma,  that  the  presidency  thus 
arising  should  last  fbr  life,  and  Chat  he  who  exercises 
it  should  govern  the  body  of  pastors  according  to  laws 
adopted  and  approved  by  them,  shauld  appoint  tbe 
ministers  to  their  work,  and  should  exercise  all  the 
functions  necessary  to  an  efTective  and  vigoniua  supei^ 
intendency;  and  If  the  lupeiinlendcnt  or  Uahop  is  ap- 
pointed for  life,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  acrip- 
turat  naage  that  he  shonld  be  set  apart  for  his  work  by 
'■the  Uytng  on  of  hands."  Accordingly,  tbe  bishops 
of  the  Methodiat  Episcopal  (Church  are  elected  by  the 
General  Conference  (q.  v.)  fbr  life,  and  are  ordained 
according  to  a  special  form,  Riodifled  from  the  ordinal 
of  the  Church  of  England  (Discipline,  pt.  li,  chap.  lil). 
The  limits  of  their  authority  are  clearly  set  forth  In  the 
Book  of  Discipline  (pt.  i,  ch.  iv).  A  biahop  is  amens- 
ble,  not  to  the  bench  of  blahops,  but  to  the  General 
Conference,  which  may  even  "  expel  him  for  improper 
conduct  if  they  deem  it  necessary"  (Diseipline,  pi.  i, 
ch.  ix).  "  In  the  American  branch  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  episcopacy  exists  not  only  in  the  form  in 
which  it  does  in  every  English  circuit— which  is  tbe 
old  parochial  episcopncy — but  by  tbrmally  committing 
general  oversight  Into  the  han^  of  bishops,  who  have 
no  other  charge.  These  claim  no  superiraitj'  in  order 
over  their  tiretbren,  but  exerdse  well-defined  powers, 
simply  aa  an  arrangement  of  the  Church  for  its  own 
welfare — an  arrangement  which  has  worked  admira- 
bly; and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  form  of 
church  government  in  tbe  world  baa  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  power  and  permsnenee  than  this,  which  ex- 
presses Wesley's  own  idea  oTa  fully  organised  church" 
(iond.  QanrleT^  Revie'r.  July,  ISM,  p.  680). 

It  has  been  ol^ected  to  the  Methodist  epiacopacy 
that,  whila  the  theory  of  the  Church  admits  but  two 
ordrri  in  the  ministrj-,  the  aeparalB  ordination  of  bish- 
ops really  implies  three.  But  the  objection  is  grouod- 
lesK.  (See  above.  II,  3.)  In  fact,  the  number  of  "or- 
ders" has  alwajs  been  sn  open  question,  even  in  the 
Homsn  Church;  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  did  not  fettle 
It  (compare  Omtmt  qf  Trtnl.  sess,  xiii,  can.  21.  Tbe 
"balance  of  authority,  even  from  lbs  earliest  aijes, 
certainly  inclines  to  consider  tbe  e(^cop«te,  aa  an  or- 
der, to  bt  identical  with  Hie  piieitbood,  not  the  com- 
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pletion  of  it"  (Maskell,  Mommnla  Sihialia,  iii.  Ixxxl 
So  alao  Palmer:  "  If  we  understand  tbe  wm-d  order  ia 
the  sense  of  dtgrrt,  we  may  say  tliat  there  are  thrH 
orden  of  tbe  Christian  miniatr}';  but  if  we  diatribiite 
It  according  to  ita  luUurt,  there  are  I  at  two,  vii.  Liab- 
Dps  (or  presbyters)  and  deacons"  (0%  lie  ChMrti,  pt. 
vi.  S  1)- 

Some  Methodiat  wiilen  have  maintained  that  tbrca 
DtdeiB,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  belong  to  the  cod- 
atitntion  of  the  Church  aa  laid  down  in  Scripture,  and 
therefore  that  the  epiacopal  offlce  la  not  simply  an  ec- 
closustical  one.  Sea  especially  Grayson,  Tit  Ckmrdt 
iMd  lie  Mlidttrf  (Loniaville,  IB&S,  Bvo). 

(3.)  The  Methodist  episcopuy  is  not  dtocaan,  liLe 
that  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England ,  but  f«Mral 
and  itinenBii,  Imtead  of  being  confined  to  a  citj-  or 
district,  the  bishop  is  required  to  "travel  at  large;' 
and  if  "he  cease  from  travelling  withiiat  the  consent 
of  the  General  Conference,  he  cannot  Ibereafler  ex- 
ercise tbe  episcopal  ofHce."  See  CoMrKBENcEs,  and 
Methodist  Etiscopal  CauncH.  While,  under  tbe 
Methodist  system,  the  bishopa  do  not  claim  to  be  "  aac- 
cessora  of  the  spostles,"  or  to  be  endowed,  cither  aa  in- 
dividuals or  collectively,  with  euperioi  authority  to 
teach  or  to  govern,  apart  from  power  given  them  by 
tbe  body  of  preebylara  as  represented  in  the  General 
Conference,  it  yet  appears  to  be  clear  that,  as  to  tbeIr 
fhnctions  and  jurisdiction,  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
opoatolii'al  idea  than  blshopa  under  the  dlocenn  ry»- 
tem.  DClllnger  (perhaps  the  ablest  of  living  Komati- 
ist  writers),  in  maintaining  that  "  blshora  are  tbe  fbd- 
cessora  of  the  apoatlcs,  and  have  received  their  author- 
ity," is  yet  forced  to  admit  that,  under  tbe  Roman 
episcopal  system,  the  authority  nf  hishope  Is  strictly 
limited  to  a  particular  diocese,  while  the  juricdiction 
ofUie  apostle*  "extended  to  even-  part  of  the  CBrth., 
wheresoever  their  univctui  vocation  to  eonveit  tba 
nations  and  to  fonnd  churches  conducted  them"  (C'Atinak 
Bittary,  i,  236,  Lond.  1840).  Under  the  Methodiat  rys- 
lem,  ■  biahop  mav  preside  in  a  Conference  and  ordain 
presbvtera  In  March  in  New  York,  in  May  in  Illinois, 
'    July  in  Califoniia,  in  October  in  China,  and  ir  ~ 


mber  in  Gen 


my. 


(B.)  The  Methodiat  epicci  pacy  was  instituted  by 
Wesley.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  in  AirericK, 
most  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  left  Iba 
country.  Before  tbe  war,  the  American  preachers, 
like  Ihoae  in  England,  had  Iieen  forbidden  to  adminia- 
ler  the  sacraments  ;  the  people  were  aent  to  the  cleri'y 
of  the  Churcli  of  KngUnd  for  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper.  After  the  wsr  the  societies  were  without  tba 
odinances,  and  were  likely  to  be  disbanded  in  consa> 
quence.  After  duly  consideriDg  Ihe  exigency,  Hr. 
Wesley  (who  had  previously  In  vain  urged  the  bialiof 
of  London  to  ordain  preacher*  fur  America)  deter* 
mined  to  organise  the  An^ericcn  Melhodbts  into  an 
independent  Episcopal  Church,  and  ordained  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coke,  I.L.D.,  as  superintondenl,  and  Richard 
Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey  as  elden.  In  17B4  the 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury  was  onlained  by  Dr.  Coke,  and 
Ihe  Mcllindist  Episcopal  Church  waa  duly  organiaed — 
ibejfnt  .American  Cpiscnpal  Church.  See  MifTKoolsx. 
Mi.  Wesley  did  not  pretend  lu  ordain  bishops  in  any 
other  aenae  than  aecunliiig  to  hia  view  of  primitive 
episcopacy,  in  which,  aa  he  maintained,  biahopa  and 
presbyters  are  the  some  order.  The  grounds  nf  hia 
procedure  iu  the  case  are  staled  in  his  "Letter  to  Dr. 
Coka  and  Mr.  Asburv,"  prefixed  to  "  Sunday  Service 
of  the  MethodUts"  (17H1) ;  given  also  in  Walsm'a  ij^e 
nf  IVetlrs  (p.  2U).  An  excellent  sketch  of  tbe  rise  of 
the  Methodist  episcopacy  ia  given  by  Stevena,  UiMorji 
n/.VefjbKJum,  vol.il 

_  V.  The  Moravian  Church  (Crii*f<ufr<]trNm)liobls(o 
vpiKOpacy.  Their  bishops,  however,  are  not  dioceaaik 
The  history  of  the  preaervation  of  the  episcopata  is 
(;ivcn  in  Da  ScbweiiiiU,  Tht  Moraeim  I^ueopaU 
(Bethlehem,  18l)5).    See  Mooaviak^ 
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8m  CuumM  ct  Decreta  ConelLTrldniL,  M».  xlUi ; 
Citechinn  of  tha  CouDcil  of  Trent,  pt.  li,  Bacrammt  of 

Ot^Tt;  BaBgeoa,/IiiliHyo/HuCoimcilB/Trtnl,b]i. 
T.^ii;  EllioU,ZW>Mii(iui«D/A<«aiH>in,lil(.u,  cbip. 
it;  HAbler.^yitio/LMi,  $48;  Jtaiht,Anfiiigtd.iArul- 
Mm  Kirde,  vol.  i;  Baur,  t/r^tnag  dra  Epitcopalt 
(Tabiiiein.lB3e,8To)j  HtuiitT.CImrelt Uiiu>Ty,l,lW: 
Huheiin,  Ch.  UiHory.  voL  I ;  Killen,  AneinU  Chink, 
•Kt.  iii,  chapa.  tI,  vii ;  Colemiin,  AneiaU  Ckruliaiiilj/, 
dup.riii;  ColexoMB,  Apettotical  aad  PrinHiiBt  CiuTtli, 
cb.Ti;  Lord  King,  Primilivt  CkunJt  (I2mo):  Bjings, 
OrifMiiamrdio/CkriMiS.y.rima);  Scbaff, //utorj 
</At  OtriiSim  ClmnA,  tdI.  1,  §  107,  106;  Emory,  On 
Eftofoefi  Eamy,  Dr/fiKe  o/ our /'orteri  (N.York, 
8n>);  Wa\ej,Wi,rtt,T]i,B12:  StiUingflMt, /rmtniii, 
tn:  Slerein,  Eulorg  nf  Mtlioditm,  vol.  li,  cliapt.  vi, 
vii;  WaUoo,  Zj/co/lfui^,  ch.  xlU;  Buroct, //^ory 
<f  Ei^UJi  Rrformation,  i,  WO,  S86i  iv,  176;  Porter, 
CM^DtJuni  o/MeliaJiim  i  Princtlen  Striae,  January, 
UK;  Ugbtfoot,  Oi*  J^yptow  (1868),  Appendix; 
Th  Rin  'f  at  I^iteopatt  (Ann  Enf^atder,  July, 
18S7);  Palmer,  Oa  (**  01»™1  (High-Chureh  vi*w), 
fl.  349  aq. ;  Hinds,  Site  tnd  £arly  Progreu  nf  Chrit- 
lidiilgr  (Eteychp.  SfttropoJ.  London,  1860,  ISmo) ;  uid 
(1m  irticlt  SoocEssioit.  Tbe  Hlgb-Efdicopal  view 
ii  wcQ  itated  for  modern  rstdin  in  Vox  Eedtiia  (Phil- 
adillilua,  1866,  13nio)i  the  moderulf,  in  Litton,  Tlu 
Omnk  of  Ciriit  (Load.  1851,  8va ;  Pbits.  1853,  8to). 
EplacopallaiM,  munben  of  than  chnrcliBt  which 
xbpt  tlu  Episcopal  form  ofCburch  Konminent.  See 
KrucoricT;  Hktuodut  Episcopal  CanBCBi  Ho- 

UTUSl;    LirtUESAH  CUDRCH  ;    ExOtAHD,  CBDBCH 

or;  Proteotakt  Episcopal  Chdbch. 


dlc.L 


:<  (Dutch,  Biadiop),  i 


a  theoloi 


iBun, 


e  he  received  bla 

•dud  iducation.  In  1600  be  went  to  the  University 
ef  Lrjden,  where  he  Uwk  bli  degree  of  M.A.  in  ISW. 
H:  tbEDcetorward  devoted  himMlt  lo  the  stady  of  the- 
olgjT.  "Eimj>tly,"«ay«  Cnrcellaui  (in  hii  enlogy 
oe  Episcopiua),  "  did  he  Uiten  to  the  lectarai  of  tbn^o 
vnj  Inmed  prorewore.  Fnacii  Gomarui,  Lake  Trcl- 
catiu,  and  Jamea  Annlntua;  and  in  tbe  exerciaei  nf 
itbatn  and  harangue*,  which  they  commotily  called 


leUflD 


y  orhia 


aiU  tdT 


lai  w«  highly  Mleemsd  aa  one  worthy  of  being  cell- 
rdiotbenilniitry  ofthe  divine  word.  But  when,  e«- 
pKlilly  alter  the  death  of  Trelcatiai,  that  terrihle  diti- 
raaioa  on  predeatination,  which  afterwardi  agltalcil 
■11  Holland,  finally  aroK,  and  was  not  only  secretly 
cattied  on  lietween  tbe  two  professon,  but  also  brukG 
hnh  into  open  violence,  our  Epiacopiiu  lieome  favor- 
ibly  inclined  towards  the  Arminian  doctrines.  For 
tbb  naion  he  received  little  favor  from  the  paetori  nn 
tbe  oppoaite  idde  of  the  coulroveray,  so  that  when  the 
nry  illoatriODB  councils  of  the  stite  of  Amsterdam,  lo 
wbom  the  lin/uUr  learning  and  piety  of  Episcopius 
liad  become  known,  would  have  invited  him  to  become 
(bw  preacher,  these  paatora,  by  causing  delays, 
■Inlj  ftutratad  the  plans  of  the  coancils.  Epifci 
M,  diibeartened  al  thia  affair,  determined  lo  leave  the 
aodtiny  at  Leyden,  and  in  the  year  1609  (In  whit 
nirATniniiisdieil>he  Iwtook  himself  to  the  Franek 
Academy,  belonging  In  tbe  Frisil,  incited  especudly  by 
tlKEnne  uf  that  most  illustrious  man  and  learned  pto 
hHor  of  the  safred  langoage,  John  Dnuini.  But  then 
b«  diiplayed.  as  youtba  of  a  bold  mind  are  wont,  suet 
a  ml  in  the  theological  discnuions,  that  be  gave  na 
■  Unit  offence  to  Sihrandns  Lnbbertus,  a  professor  ol 
"at  icademy.  Accordingly,  a  few  months  after,  hi 
*»?"tted  and  came  into  France,  where  in  a  brief  space 
't  tine  he  obuined  so  bir  a  mastery  of  the  French 
l««l(»a|[«  that  he  not  only  nndentood  it,  but  could 
Vk  it  with  considerable  ease  and  purity.  Finally, 
talk  ynr  1610,  be  returned  to  his  native  land,  only  to 
Mtive  a«  same  tokena  of  Ul  wiU."    Id  that  yew  he 
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ordained  paator  of  Blej'swlck,  ■  village  near  Rot 
terdam.  In  IGII  a  colloqay  was  held  *t  the  Hague, 
ly  order  of  the  Stales  General,  with  a  view  to  ending 
he  agitating  controversy  Ijetween  the  Gomarists  and 
Irmlnians,  between  as.  Remonstrant  pastors  and  six 
ContTB-RemonstrsntB.  Epiacopins,  as  one  of  the  six 
Kemonatrants,  displayed  so  mach  learning  i.Dd  skill 
that  his  bme  spread  throngh  all  tbe  country.  lnlG]2 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  In  tiie  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  as  snccetsor  of  Gomarus.  Here  hia 
pre-eminent  talents  bad  full  scope,  and  his  reputation 
grew  rapidly.  The  Gomarist  controversy,  however, 
waxed  iiotter  and  hotter;  the  orthodoxy  of  Epiacopi- 
us  was  called  in  qaeation  by  his  theolo^cal  opponents; 
and  the  rag?  of  the  Calvinistic  party  among  the  popn- 
'ace  even  went  so  far  as  to  ihnuten  violence.  In 
1614  he  went  tn  Anuterdam  to  attend  a  baptism,  and 
the  minister,  Ueyden,  baving  stiginatiied  him  as  a 
heretic,  be  was  saved  f^m  stoning  only  by  tbe  leat 
of  his  friends.     A  blacksmith  once  ran  after  him  with 

lot  iron  with  the  cry,  "  Slop  the  Arminian  disturiier 

tbe  Chuicb,"  and  would  probably  hare  muidered 
him  but  for  the  interference  of  by-standers. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  was  held  In  1618.  See  Dobt. 
Ejdscoplos  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  tbe  Arminians. 
At  the  23d  session  he  delivered  a  discoursu  nf  great 
power,  which  is  to  be  found  in  bis  Worits,  in  Limborch's 
Vita  EpiteopH,  and  in  Calder's  life  i^Kpucnpiia  (N.  Y. 
1B3T,  chap.  i).  The  synod  condemned  the  Arminians, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  government  banished  Ihe 
Remonstrant  ministers.  Episcoplus  retircrl  first  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  wrote  his  Rtrpomic  ad  duiit  Pttri 
WiidJingii  JtniUa  EpUlolat  (1621,  on  the  Rule  of  Faith 
iind  on  the  Worship  of  Images);  his  celebrated  Cnn- 
Jl:«no/liiWA(inoii*(nm/iini(Remonattants' Confession 
of  Faith, 1622;  £^Mni,  vol.  iii) ;  AntiJolum,  an  gout 
■■a  Dtdiiratio  tut.  Sgnodi  Dordramia  (Opera,  vol.  ii, 
l.ond.  1673).  Wiien  the  war  between  Spjin  and  tbe 
Netberlanda  was  renewed,  Episcofrins  took  rafnge  in 
France,  residing  chleBy  in  Paris  (1621-1626).  Here 
he  published  Par^iratii  in  cap.  viii-xi  £;-hI.  ad  So- 
nunua  (Paraphrase  on  Romans  vlil-xi.  Opera,  voL  i); 
Bodrehina  Inrpliini  (Bodecherus  the  Simple!  a  de- 
fence of  the  Remonstnnls  sgainat  the  charge  of  So- 
cinianlsm  ;  £»imen  l/ieiiam  J.  Caprlli  (on  the  Calvin- 
istic and  Arminian  Controversy  in  Belgium)  i  TntetaOu 
deLibmArlnlr:mOpera,vo\.i);  Correspondence  with 
Job.  Cameron  on  Giacc  and  Free  Will  (Opera,  vol.  i>. 
Un  the  death  of  Prince  Mauiice  (1625)  tbe  persecution 
of  the  Remonstrants  slackened,  and  it  became  aite  for 
Episcoplus  lo  return  to  bis  country  in  1626,  nben  be 
liecame  minister  to  the  Kcmnnrtr.mta  of  Buttcrdtim. 
Hero  he  published  Apohgiajav  Coffamme,  etc.  (Apol- 
ogy for  tbe  Confecalon  of  the  Bemonstrsnts),  mid  otbet 
controversial  tracts  (Optra,  saX.  ill).  In  1684  he  wai 
made  rector  of  the  newly-established  college  of  the  Re- 
monstranla  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  rest  of  hia  life 
was  spent  in  diligent  and  successful  teaching,  and  In 
constant  literary  and  pastoral  activity.  The  fruits  of 
his  leotiires  appear  In  permanent  form  in  hia  Jiub'tiilia- 
nti  Tirologict,  lib.  iv,  which,  however,  was  left  unfln- 
ishcd,Bnd  published  posthumously  (Opera,  vol.  i) ;  and 
Htso  in  Beiporuio  ad  Qa<ritioiiri  Tkiotofficaj  l;te  (An- 
swers to  64  questions  in  theology  proposed  by  slu 
dents).      He  died  April  4, 1643. 

Episcoplus  was  acknowledged,  even  by  bis  enemies, 
lo  Iw  a  man  of  verj-  rare  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great 
learning.  Heidaniis  (one  of  bis  opponents)  s«3-s  be 
was  endowed  with  "tn'eat  learning,  penetration,  elo- 
quence, and  skill."  Ilia  friend  Ultunbogaert  declarett 
that  he  had  never  met  a  theologian  "  to  be  compared 
with  Episcnpius  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scrijinres 
and  of  divine  sulijeets."  Mablllon  recommends  bis  In- 
ttitule*  as  of  great  value  to  students  of  divinity,  except 
the  parts  in  which  be  speaks  against  Romanist  doc- 
trines. Bull  (in  his  Jyjgafin  o/Ot  Catlmlie  ChyrA) 
speak*  of  him  as  the  "Tei7  learned  Eidscapjos."    His 
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tilBDt  ftr  CDDtniTenr  wu  of  ■  very  high  otder ;  but 
hi*  latHlMla  alioirt  that  be  *1mi  poiwHed  the  power 
of  clur  uidlumlDDiu  sUlemtDtto  >  rare  degTM.  The 
theology  of  EpiKo[diD  li,  in  anbMum,  that  of  Ar- 
miDina.  He  tui  been  charged  with  SodnUnitin,  but 
hii  writings,  cuntroruvi*!  lod  other,  ufficirntly  re- 
futo  that  charge  aa  hrau^bt  not  ooiy  againat  him,  but 
againat  the  early  Remoattnuite  In  geneml.  The 
cbargs  waa  in  part  due  to  tbe  fket  that  be  held  the 
ethical  side  orChriitianityto  be  (be  l«tsf  comniunlon 
rather  ttun  the  doctrinal;  holding  that  Chrialianity 
ii  not  so  mach  a  doctrine  aa  a  life,  and  tbal  it  haa  ita 
doclrinea  only  with  a  view  to  ita  life.  The  two  great 
championa  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Triaily  la  England, 
n'aterUnd  and  Bull,  both  wrote  agaiait  EpiMopins. 
Walerland  (^ImparUtact  of  Ike  Doctrmt  ofOt  Trimlf, 
Wortt,  Oxford,  I80S,  lii,  440  aq.)  lUtaa  that  EpucopU 
01  holds  "  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  aa  to  the  main 
ralietance  of  It,  to  be  certain  and  clear,  but  yet  not 
necesaary  to  be  believed  In  order  to  anlvation,"  and 
adds  that  the  doctrine  is  "Uupht  in  full  and  strong 
tenna  in  tbe  'Confeuion  of  the  BenioDitianta,'and  in 
other  placea  in  the  works  of  Epiacopiw."  He  then 
goei  on,  and  guccefafully,  to  ifaow  tbe  error  and  dan- 
ger of  the  ungnarded  etalement  of  Epitcopiaa  ■■  to  Its 
ImporUcce.  Bull's  ^M^noU  <fHK  CaOiolic  Chirrh  on 
lie  ntciuilf  ofbtlieving  Ikat  uur  Lord  Jam  Cleiit  ti  verji 
God  ( Workt  aa  rie  Trails,  Oxford,  18M,  vol,  iii),  was 
(rritten  expressly  to  refute  the  atatement  ot  Eplsco- 
pias  (/iiXiniJrj,  bit.  It,  ch.  ixsiv,  $  !),  that  "in  the 
primitive  churches,  daring  at  least  three  centnriea,  the 
belief  and  profession  of  the  apeclal  divine  sonsblp  of 
Christ  waa  not  judged  necessaiy  to  salvation,"  It  is 
hardly  necessaij'  to  say  that  Bull  makes  out  his  case. 
He  does  not,  however,  charge  Eplscopios  with  doc- 
trinal error,  but  with  too  great  and  even  dangerous 
liberalitj'.  He  states  also  that,  "  altbongh  Episcopius 
was  a  man  of  unquestionably  great  atiility,  and  In 
many  respects  possessed  learning  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
yet  he  but  little  consnlted  or  regarded,  nsy,  be  actual- 
ly despised  tbe  writings  of  the  ancient  fUhers  and  doc- 
inrs."  But  on  this  see  Limborcb  (cited  by  Calder, 
L-fii  0/ Epitcopiat,  N.  T.  ed.  p.  433).  After  tbe  death 
of  Episcopius,  Jurien  charged  him  with  Sociniantfm, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  letter  from  Clericus  (Le 
Qeic)  refuting  the  charge  (see  Baylc,  s.  v.  Episcopini). 
The  writings  of  Episcopius  were  collected  by  Cuiv 
eellMUB,  who  publbhed  vol.  i,  Amst.  1650,  with  a  sitetch 
of  the  author's  life ;  tdI.  ii,  edited  by  Poelenbnrg,  ap- 
peured  in  I66C.  A  second  edition  was  published  nn. 
dor  tbe  title  3.  Epitopii  (ftra  onMa  lluologiea,  cm 
attlograjAo  cattato,  tl  a  nMifit  aUquot  jrronorihu  m- 
purgata  (Und.  1678.  !  vobi.  fol.).  His  life  waa  also 
written  liy  Philip  LIinbon:h,  first  in  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards enlarged  in  Latin  (ffiM.  Vila  S.  Kpumpii,  etc., 
Amst,  1701).  There  Is  an  English  version  of  his  J^b- 
frinllaa  PoiUificiiu  under  the  title  FnpiA  Latip-itith, 
or  a  TrratiM  c«  hfiUSb^  (Lond.  1768).  See  also 
Calder,  Memoir,  ofsiavm  Epieopioi  (New  Tark,ie87, 
ISmo) :  Beppe,  in  Beriog,  Rrid-&iC!iklop.  iv,  100  ;  a 
transUtion  of  Curcelleus's  sketch,  in  the  Mnkoditl 
Quarierlg  Rtriev,  Oct.  1869.  p.  Bli ;  Nichols,  Calvinum 
Old  ArmHiatiim  eomparrd  (Land,  1824.2  vols,  8vo); 
Horison,  On  the  niiitA  of  Ronumt,  p.  40  (Kilmarnock, 
1849,  Svo)  ;  SchrAckb,  Kirrhtr^lthickle  tat  d.  Krfor- 
•maiion,  v,  SSS-SSfl;  and  the  articles  Amuhiamisk  ; 

DoBT;    REHOHBTnANTS. 

SpiBcSpas  EpiBCOpdnUB,  bUtep  <•/  bUkopt,  a 

title  assumed  by  the  popes. 

EpUofipiu  In  Partlbus,  bishop  in  parlOnu  m- 
fdtSim,  see  Bishop,  vol.  i,  p.  821,  col.  2. 

Epiac&pnB  Qicnmemoiu,  (Emmitiitat  litlutp, 

a  title  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Bplatle  (liruiTaXfi,  'omething  hM,  as  a  "letter") 
The  DM  of  written  letters  implies,  of  course,  consider- 
able progress  in  the   derelopment  of  civiliied  Ule 


There  mttat  be  a  recognised  system  of  notation,  ]j 
netic  or  symbolic ;  men  must  be  taught  to  write.  ■ 
have  writing  materials  at  band.  In  the  early  ai 
stage*  of  society  accordingly,  like  thoee  which  mark 
the  period  of  the  patriarchs  of  tbe  O.  T.,  we  find  no 
traces  of  any  but  oral  commnnicatlona.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  though  messages  are  usual,  yet  a  sort  of 
hieroglypbical  tetter*  la  not  nnknown  (/I.  vi,  168). 
Heaaengera  were  sent  inatructed  what  to  say  fron 
Jacob  to  Esan  (Gen.  xiiil,  8),  from  BaUk  to  BalMmm 
(.Num.  iiii,  e,  7, 16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  > 
verbal,  not  a  wiitten  answer  (Num.  xiiv,  13).  See 
MESSEHOEn.  Tbe  negotiations  between  Jephthsh  and 
the  king  of  tbe  Ammonites  (Judg.  li,  12,  13)  were 
condncted  in  the  same  way.  It  was  still  the  received 
practice  in  the  tbne  of  Saul  (1  Sam,  xi,  T,  9).  The 
reitcn  of  David,  brin^^g  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  iota 
contact  with  the  higher  dviliiation  of  Uie  I'hiBnlcians, 
wltnnaad  a  change  in  thi*  respect  also.  See  AllBA«> 
■aooB.  The  first  recorded  letter  (n|0  =  "book  ;" 
camp,  oae  of  ^fiKiov,  Herod.  1, 123)  in  the  history  «f 
the  O.  T.  waa  that  which  "  David  wrote  to  Joab,  afi 
scot  by  the  hand  of  Uriah"  (3  Sam.  xi,  14),  and  tltia 
most  obvlonaly,  like  the  letter*  that  came  Into  auotbev 
biatory  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  trunble  cooneo- 
tion  with  Phtcniclan  Infiuence,  1  Kings  »L  8,  9% 
have  been  "sealed  with  the  king'*  real,"  as  at  onca 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safi^nard 
against  their  being  read  by  an}'  but  the  penona  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Ibe  materisl  nsed  for 
the  impression  of  the  seal  was  proliubly  the  "clay''  of 
Job  xzxvlil,  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  letter  U, 
however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a  klii^j 
act,  wbere  authority  and  secrecy  were  necessary. 
Hence  they  contained  simply  royal  commands,  ntid 
nothing  is  said  of  salutation  or  even  address  in  coiw 
nectlon  with  them.  Joab.  on  the  other  hand,  ansveiB 
the  letter  which  David  had  sent  him  after  tbe  old  plan, 
snd  receives  a  verbal  message  in  return.  Tba  demand 
of  Benhadad  snd  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in 
the  same  way  (1  Kings  xi,  i,  G).  Jehn  wrote  letten, 
and  sent  them  to  Samaria  to  authorities,  resperting 
Abab's  children,  tbe  form  of  which,  or  of  the  one  trao- 
scribed,  is  the  first  loatanc*  in  the  Bible  of  sni-thing 
like  a  formula.  It  begins,  "Sow  as  soon  as  this  let- 
ter ci  BKth  to  you,"  but  ends  without  any  like  phnae. 
It  was  apparently  replied  to  by  a  message^  and  Jehn 
wrote  another  letter,  which,  a*  given,  has  not  the  same 
peculiarity  as  the  first.  That  Jehu,  wbo,  thongh  per- 
haps well  bom,  wss  a  rough  soldier,  should  have  writ- 
ten— snd  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  he  n*ed 
a  scribe,  l.ut,  tnai  the  extremely  characteristic  atwle, 
rather  evidence  against  snch  an  idea — indicates  that 
letter-writing  was  then  common  (2  Kings  x,  1-7).  In 
this  case  secrecy  tnav  have  been  Ihouxht  desirable, 
hut  the  Importance  of  the  matter  would  bave  ben  ■ 
sufficient  reason  for  writing.  Written  comninnicn- 
tions,  however,  become  more  firequent  in  the  kter 
history.  The  letter  which  the  king  of  Syria,  fienha. 
dad,  sent  by  Naaman  to  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel, 
though  to  a  aovertign  with  whom  the  writer  waa  at 
peace.  Is  In  the  same  peren  ptory  stylo,  with  no  Milik- 
tatinn  (2  King*  v,  G,  f),  fmm  whkb  we  may  cvnjee- 
ture  that  only  the  prindpal  contents  an>  given  in  thia 
and  like  in*(ances.  The  "  writing"  (Sn:^)  to  Jetto. 
rsm,  king  of  Judah,  from  Elijah  (q.  v.)muetliave  been 
a  written  prophecy  rather  than  a  letter  (3  Cfaron.  xxi, 
12-IG) ;  though  it  mUFt  be  observed  that  such  invpbe. 
clrs  when  addressed  to  persons  arc  of  an  episti'lary 
character,  Hezekiah,  when  he  summoned  the  wboLe 
nation  to  keep  the  Passover,  aent  letters  "frmn  tbe 
king  and  bis  princes,"  aa  bad  been  dMrrnilned  at  a 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  by  tbe  king,  tbe  pilucea, 
and  all  the  congregation.  The  contents  ofthess  let- 
ter* are  given,  or  tlie  aubstance.  The  form  is  that 
of  an  exhortatioi^  wttbout,  bowever.  addnaa.    TUk 
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dnutBT  Ii  tbit  of  ■  nllglolu  proclimatlai]  (t  Chron. 
F"i  1-9).  HeukUh,  la  bet,  iatrodoced  B  ■j'Btem 
df  coorkn  like  that  kftcrmnla  ao  taiiy  orginizid  un- 
da'lbaP«iiunkings(eoDip.  Herod.  viiJ,  98,  udEath. 
Tiii,  10, 14}.  Tbe  latter  or  laften  of  Seniikcberib  to 
BueUtli  leam  to  have  been  written  liutnictlan*  to 
ba  meatengera,  which  wen  giveu  to  HeiekUh  to 
■bow  him  that  they  bmd  their  muter'*  kuthorit}'.  It 
iilobe  oliwrTed  Uutthe  meHeogera  were  conimead- 
•d,  "Tbiu  Bhsll  ja  (peak  to  HeiekUh,"  imd  that  He>- 
ckieh  "mwved  the  letter"  fnnn  them.  Whet  he  le- 
c«Ted  ni  probably  a  roll  of  papjme,  aa  that  which 
Jdniikim  burnt  uema  to  have  been  (Jer.  xxzvl,  23), 
be  when  he  took  it  to  the  Temple  he  "  spread  it  be- 
hn  Ibe  Lord"  (2  Kingi  xii,  9-11 ;  lea,  ixxvU.  9-14 ; 
amp. !  Cbron.  xxxii,lT).  Itdoei  notaiipair  toluTe 
ton  niual  for  the  propbeU  to  write  letters.  Geuenillv 
ihtj  Mem,  when  they  did  not  go  tbemselvea  to  those 
whom  they  woDtd  addreaa,  either  to  have  lent  a  mea- 
angar,  or  to  have  pnblidy  proclaimed  what  they  were 
cmnaHiDned  to  uy,  knowing  tlwt  the  report  of  it 
woald  be  carried  to  thoee  whom  it  specially  concern- 
ad.  When  Mebachadnezzar  had  carried  captive  aome 
tflbe  people  of  Judah,  we  read  bow  Jeremiah  addreas- 
•dtbem  by  a  letter,  which  ii  ■  written  exhonatlon 
aad  pn^becy  ("i^  1-13}.  It  can  acarcely  be  said 
Ikat  here  we  pereeirs  a  poaitivs  diatinction  between 
tb>  later  pniJiela  and  the  earlier,  for  Elijah  aent  ■ 
litUr  or  "  writing"  to  Jehonin,  king  of  Jndah,  aa  al- 
mdy  noticed.  Tbe  diitence  of  Babylon  from  Jemaa- 
Itm,  and  of  Jerutalem  fnun  the  kingdom  which 

uplaution.  That  letters  were 
tweeo  the  captives  at  Babj'Ion  and  those 
fd  at  Jen&aalem  before  it  was  destroyed,  appears  prDl>- 
Bhle  tnm  the  mention  of  letters  to  Zephiniah  the 
fnat,  and  to  others  from  a  false  prophet  Shemabih, 
at  Babylon,  in  contradiction  of  Jeremiah's  letter  (34- 
19),  Jeiemiah  was  cooimanded  to  send  to  (be  cap- 
lina  a  condemnation  of  this  man  (SO-SZ),  and  it  is 
thwefore  prabable  that  at  least  three  letters  pnaaed  on 
thii  ouasioQ.  Tboogh  with  the  little  evidence 
bare  we  cannot  speak  positively,  it  seems  as  if 
eulom  ot  letter-writing  had  Iwcome  more  common 
degress,  althoDgta  then  ia  no  ground  for  infbrring  any 
tlwigB  in  its  eharacter.  Still  we  dnd  nothing  of  an 
addma  or  algnature.  The  letter  seems  to  be  always 
a  itocnmtnt,  generally  a  message  written  for  greater 
Baority  or  to  have  tall  authority,  and  was  probably 
lulled,  tiol  Dp,  and  sealed  with  the  wtitar'a  seal.     Sea 

Allhongh  no  Hebrew  letters  are  preserved  ol  the 
tb  before  David,  It  might  be  sapposed  that  Uie  form 
Ddght  bava  been  derived  from  EgyP^  ^o  )<*^"  P*p- 
Jti  nnlaiaing  cojAea  by  Egyptian  aeribei  of  tbe  kings 
sT  Ihe  Ramcsei  fomily  about  the  ISth  oentnry  B.C., 
of  Irltera  of  their  own  correapondence.  Theae  abow  a 
legslar  epistolaiy  style,  tbe  conventionilism  of  which 
at  esee  removes  n*  from  all  ideas  of  Sbemitic  literature. 
Tbsre  b  an  air  of  tbe  monamenta  about  it  that  strikes 
■  in  tbe  descriptive  character  of  certain  of  tbe  formo- 
lu.  Some  letters,  ftom  a  iDperior  to  an  inferior,  com- 
■tBceinthe  manner  shown  In  the  following  example  i 
"The  chief  librarian  Amen-em-an,  of  the  royal  white 
boose,  ssys  to  the  scribs  Penta-nr,  Wherea*,  tbis  let- 
lir  i>  brought  to  you,  saying— communication."  A 
nsBsl  ending  of  such  letters  is,  "Do  thou  condder 
lUs."  Some  begin  with  the  word  "  Commnnicalion." 
Tir  fuller  form  also  seems  to  be  an  abbrevlBtkin.  An 
Eafctim  scribe,  addressiag  his  superior,  thus  begins : 
"The  leribe  Penta-ur  salutes  his  lord,  the  chief  libra, 
•fan,  AmeD4n)-an,  of  the  royal  white  house.  This 
emes  la  inlbmi  my  lord.  Again  I  salute  my  loid. 
Vbsrus  I  hare  exerntad  all  the  commlaslona  imposed 
a  me  by  my  lord,  well  and  truly,  completely  and 
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Inform  my  lord."  A  more  easy  style  b  seen  in  a  lei 
tar  of  a  son  to  bis  fother,  which  begins,  "Tlie  scribe 
Amen-meau  salutea  [hie]  father,  captain  of  bowmen, 
Bek-eii-ptab,"  iind  ends  "Farewell."  A  militsry  of- 
ficer writing  to  another,  and  a  scribe  writing  to  a  mlii. 
taiy  officer,  appear  to  begin  with  a  prayer  for  the  king 
before  the  formula  "Communication."  A  royal  oi 
government  letter  is  a  mere  written  decree,  without 
any  formal  introduction,  and  ending  with  sn  in}uno 
tion  to  al>e}'  it.  The  contents  of  these  letters  are  tV 
ways  addresses  to  the  persons  written  to,  the  writer 
using  thalirBt  parson  sioguiir.  The  subject-matter  is 
various,  and  perhaps  givea  us  a  better  idea  of  the  lil» 
rsry  ability  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  lively  national 
character,  than  any  other  of  their  compositioni  (see 
Goodwin  on  the  "fforalie  Papyri,"  in  the  Cimbridpi 
Euagi,  1S55,  p.  236  sq.).  Indeed  in  Egypt  ever}  thing 
of  importance  was  committed  to  writing  (Wilkinson, 
Akc.  Eg.  11,  17S,  abridgm.),  and  the  monuments  con- 
stantly depict  acribea  taking  an  inventory  or  check  of 
all  aurts  of  operations.    See  Eotft. 


Andsut  l^piEui  gLvlt] 


iirs'ii's; 


In  the  books  of  Scripture  written  after  tbe  return 
from  Babylon,  mention  is  made  of  letters  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews  to  Ihe  kings  of  Persia,  snd  of  tbe 
kings  to  tliese  peraona,  the  Jewa,  or  their  officera,  some 
of  which  are  ^ven.  These  are  In  an  official  style, 
with  a  greeting,  and  sometimes  an  address.  The  Ut> 
ter  to  Artaxerxes  containa  the  form,  "Be  It  known 
nnto  the  king,"  "Be  It  known  now  unto  the  king" 
(Eira  iv,  11-16) ;  and  bis  answer  thus  begioa,  "  Peace 
[or  "welfare"],  end  eo  forth"  (17-2S),  tbe  expres- 
sion "and  so  forth"  occurring  elsewhere  In  such  a 
manner  that  It  seems  to  be  used  by  tbe  tranacrlber 
for  brevity's  sake  (10,  II;  vii,  IS).  It  mnst,  there- 
fore, not  be  compared  to  tbe  common  modem  Ara- 
tric  formula  of  commencement,  "After  tbe  [usual] 
salataUons."  Tbe  letter  of  the  opponents  of  tbe  Jews 
to  DsriuB  (Hystaspis)  thus  begins:  "Unto  Darins  the 
king,  all  peace.  Be  II  known  unto  the  king  (r,  S-IT)." 
The  letter  of  Artaxerxea  (Longimanus)  to  Ezra  la  a 
written  decree,  and  not  an  ordinary  letter,  save  In  form 
(vli,  11,  !S).  Nebemiah  asked  for,  and  wis  granted, 
Ipttera  from  the  sums  king  to  the  goremora  and  the 
keeper  of  the  king's  forest  (Neb.  Ii,  7,  9).  When  he 
was  rebuilding  Jerusalem.  Sanballat  sent  him  "an 
open  letter"  by  his  aervant,  repeating  an  invented  ru- 
mor of  tbe  Jews'  intention  to  rebel  (vi,  5, 7)  :  no  doubt 
it  waa  left  not  aealed  purposely,  either  In  order  that 
the  rumor  abould  be  to  spread  as  If  by  accident,  or  t« 
show  disrespect.  At  this  time  many  letters  passed  be- 
tween the  nobiea  of  Judah  and  Tobiah,  and  letler-writ- 
Ing  aeema  to  have  been  common  (17  ;  aee  also  19).  In 
Eather  we  read  of  exactly  the  aame  cnatom  aa  that 
spoken  of  In  the  ease  of  Jeiebel's  letter,  the  anlbority 
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at  wriltogi  with  tba  klng'a  nune  uiil  teal,  eren  if  not 
mitten  by  him.  It  li  related  tliBt  Ahisuemi  "took 
bis  signet  fVom  bl«  hud  and  gave  it  unto  Haman," 
who  canted  letlara  to  be  written  cuntaialng  a  mandate : 
"  In  the  name  of  king  Ahunerus  wu  it  written,  and 
sealed  withlhs  king's  aignet"  (Eath.  Ill,  10, 12, 13).  In 
like  manner,  the  same  authoritj  was  given  to  Either 
and  Mordecai,  and  it  ii  remarked, "  For  the  writing 
which  is  written  in  the  klng'a  name,  and  iealed  with 
the  Ung's  >i);net,  may  not  be  revened"  (liji,  7,  8). 
The  infloence  of  PeraiBn.ADd  yet  more,  perhaps,  ttiat 
of  Greek  civiliialion,  led  to  the  mora  freqiient  uM  of 
letten  as  a  means  of  intercoarse.  WbatoTer  donbta 
may  lie  entertained  a*  to  the  genainenaas  of  the  epis- 
tles thamaelTes,  their  occnrrencQ  in  1  Uacc.  il,  SO; 
xii,6,20;  xv,l,16i  !  Uacc.  xl,  16,  M,  indicates  that 
thay  were  recogniaed  as  having  altogether  aoperHded 
the  older  plan  of  metsagea  oraUy  delivn^     Sea 

The  two  Blage*  of  tba  history  of  the  N.  T.  pnaent  In 
tills  reapect  a  very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the 
canonical  books  shows  bow  largely  ei^tiea  were  used 
In  the  eipanaion  and  organisation  of  tha  Chnrch. 
Those  which  bava  lurvived  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ropresentstives  of  many  otheri  that  are  loat.  We  are 
perhapa  too  much  In  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  the 
absence  of  ail  mention  of  written  letten  from  the  Gos- 
pel history  it  jutt  as  noticeable.  \\'ith  the  exception 
of  the  apurioot  letter  to  Abgartu  (q.  v.)  of  Edeaaa 
(EuseU.  H.  £.  i,  13)  there  are  no  epistles  of  Jesus.  The 
e.tplanationofthis  is  to  be  found  partly  In  the  circum- 
atanee  of  one  who,  known  aa  the  "carpenter's  son," 
was  training  as  his  disciples  Ihose  who,  like  himself, 
belonged  to  the  tUrs  of  lalxirera  and  peasants,  partly  In 
the  fact  that  it  was  by  perianal  mtbar  than  b}'  written 
teaching  that  the  wni  k  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  he 
reprod need  and  perfected,  biid  to  ba  accomplished.  See 
Jesd9  Cubist.  In  the  Actt  of  tha  ApoHUs  we  have 
the  short  epistle  addressed  by  the  apnaloiic  coancll 
held  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Antiocb, 
Svrij,  ami  Cilicia  (Acts  xv,  23-W).  There  Is  also  a 
letter  from  Claudius  Lyslaa  to  Felix,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  preserve  the  official  style  of  the  provinces. 
Biith  these  use  the  commonOreeknirmuiaa,  beginning, 
after  the  namr-s  nf  the  writer  and  the  person  written 
to,  wilh  the  saiatation,  and  ending  with  the  sdiea. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.T.In  their  ontward  form  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  fh>m  men  who  were  broogbt 
into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  cDStoms,  them- 
selves Iwlongingtoa  different  race,  and  so  reproducing 
the  imported  style  with  only  partial  accuracy.  They 
begin  (tbe  Epistia  to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John  except- 
ed) with  the  names  of  the  writer,  and  those  to  whom  tbe 
epistle  is  addressed.  Then  follows  the  ftirmula  of  sai- 
atation (analogous  t«tha  ifi  irpnrrdv  of  Greek,  the  S., 
S.  D.,  or  .S.  D.  M.,  talMnn.  niulaa  didl,  talultm  dieit 
nviUam,  of  Latin  correspondence) — generally  in  Paal's 
Epistles  in  some  combination  of  the  words  "grace, 
mercy,  and  peace"  (xiipfd  Afoc,  "'pfti^l);  in  others, 
•ain  Actaxv,  23;  James  i.l.with  the  closer  equivalent 
of  xoipnv,"greoling,"  which  last  fa  never  used  by 
Faol.  Then  the  letter  itself  commences  in  the  first 
person,  the  singnlar  and  pinral  being  used,  as  In  the 
lelMrs  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  Cor.  li ;  i 
Cor.  i,  S,  13 ;  1 1'hess.  ill,  I,  2 ;  and  passim).  When 
the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed,  ques- 
tions answered,  troths  enforced,  there  come  tbe  indi- 
vidual messages,  characteristic,  in  Panl's  Epistles  es- 
pecially, of  one  who  never  altowcd  his  personal  alTec- 
tiofis  to  be  swallowed  np  in  the  grsatnesa  of  his  work, 
TTie  ronclmlon  in  this  case  ws»  probal.ly  modified  by 
the  fact  that  tbe  letters  were  dictated  to  an  amanucn. 
sis.  When  lie  had  done  his  work,  the  apostle  took  up 
th->  pen  o  reed,  and  added,  In  bis  own  large  charac- 
ters (Gal.  vi,  U),  the  authenticating  autograph,  Bome- 
timps  wilh  special  stro.B  on  the  fact  that  this  was  hi- 
wilting  a  Cor.  xvi,  21 ;    Gal.  vl.  11 ;   Col.  Iv,  18;  2 


Thus,  lit,  IT),  liways  with  one  of  the  clo^g  forand^ 
of  salutation,  "Grace  be  with  thee" — "tbe  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  Is  ooa 
instance,  Rom.  xvl,  Vi,  the  amanuenais  in  hia  own 
I  adds  his  aalutation.  In  tha  "farewell"  (fppvta 
of  ActsxxiU,S(l,tppuKFet  of  Acta  xv,  ¥9)  we  bare  tba 
equivalenta  to  ^e  vtJt,  vo/ffe.  which  formed  the  rsa- 
lomaiy  conclusion  of  Koraan  letters.  It  need  hardly 
be  aald  that  tba  Atct  that  Paul's  Epistles  were  dietat* 
in  thia  way  acconntt  for  many  of  their  most  striking 
peculiaritiea,  the  frequent  dlgressiona,  the  long  paren- 
theses, the  vehemence  and  energy  as  of  ■  man  who  b 
speaking  strongly  as  bia  feelings  prompt  him  ralbei 
than  writing  calmly.  An  allualon  InSCor.iii.l  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  mast  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  tba  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  (be  lirurroKal  evvroTVoI,  or  Ufftrt  o/  rec- 
ommnidd^im,  by  which  travellen  or  teachers  were 
commended  by  one  church  to  the  good  officea  of 
others  Other  persons  (  there  may  ie  a  reference  to 
Apoltoa,  AcU  xviii,  S7)  had  come  to  the  Charch  of 
Corintb  relying  on  these.  Paul  appeala  to  bia  «on- 
Tcrta  aa  Christ's  epistle  (.'ir.oroXii  XpiffroS,  S  Cor. 
HI,  8  ),  written,  "not  wilh  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
llie  living  God."  For  other  particulars  as  to  the  ma- 
terial  and   Implements  used  for  epistles,  see  Wmt- 

EPISTLRS,  ArosTOLicAi.  All  the  revclationi  of 
God  to  mankind  rest  upon  history.  Therefore  in  tfaa 
Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  tbe  history  of 
the  deeds  of  God  stand sjfrit,  at  being  tha  basis  of  bolj 
writ;  thereupon  follow  the  books  which  exhibit  tin 
doctrines  and  internal  life  of  the  men  of  God — in  Ibe 
Old  Testament  the  Paalms,  the  writingt  of  SolomoD, 
etc.,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  cpistlea  of  tie 
apostles;  finally,  there  follow  in  the  Old  Teatament  tfaa 
writings  of  tbe  propheta,  whose  vitton  extends  tola 
tha  times  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  at  tbe  eondo- 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  Etands  itt  only  propbetlo 
book,  the  RovolaUon  of  John. 

1.  The  PanLiNS  epistles  are  thirteen  In  number,  or 
fourteen,  if  we  add  to  them  the  rpL'tle  to  tbe  Hebrewa. 
Three  of  those  are  distinctively  atyled  the  PaMaral 
EpittUt,  namely,  those  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  being 
chiefly  on  the  duties  of  the  psrtoiate.  Up  to  oiirdaya 
tbe  genuineness  of  the  first  tbirloen  epiitlee  of  Fa'ol 
bsa  aimoat  onanimously  been  recognised  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  pastoral  e^ristles,  and 
more  especially  the  first  letter  to  Thnolhv.  Eicbhorn 
and  Bauer  have  atUcked  the  genuinenns  of  all  the 
three  pastoral  epistles,  and  Schleiermscbcr  that  of  the 
first  epistle  to  llmolhy.  Indeed,  the  very  peculiar 
character  of  tbe  Pauline  epistles  Is  so  striking  to  any 
one  who  is  not  ignorant  of  the  want  of  ea!e  and  orig- 
inality conspicuous  In  the  counterfeit  writings  of  early 
times,  as  to  leave  not  the  least  doubt  nf  their  genuine- 
ness. Depth  of  thovght,  fire  of  speech,  firmneas  of 
chsracter— these  manly  features,  joined  withal  to  the 
Indulgence  of  feelings  of  the  most  devoted  lova  and 
affection,  characterize  these  epistles.  Tbe  amiable 
personal  character  of  tbe  apostle  msy  be  moat  beauli- 
fuilv  traced  in  bis  epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  in 
that  to  IMiilemon.  (On  many  pecuiiariliea  of  tba 
Pauline  epistles,  see  I^tirent,  Kmeriam.  Sfiditm. 
Goths.  18(11.)    See  Padi.. 

All  Pauls  epirtles,  cxcrpt  the  one  to  the  Romans 
were  called  forth  by  circnmalanccs  and  particntar  oc- 
casions in  (he  alTaira  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  It  is  Iwlieved  that  all  the  apos- 
tolical epistles  of  Paul  have  been  preserved ;  for  the 
inference  fhim  1  Cor.  v,  9,  that  a  letter  to  the  Co- 
rintbiana  has  been  lost,  ia  not  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage and  circumstances.  Sea  Corinttiiaxb,  Fmsr 
EiiSTLB  TO.  From  Col.  iv,  16.  it  haa  also  been  con- 
cluded— though  probably  erroneously,  since  there  per- 
hsps  the  tetter  to  the  Epbesians  is  referred  to — that 
another  letter  to  tbe  communis  of  I^odicea  hat  likv 
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wiM  bBn  hot.  Sm  Laomcbarb,  Eptitles  to  and  I 
FROM,  lien  of  biuiDHB  luiully  competlei]  Paul—  I 
»  «M,  be«id«,  not  nnoomraon  In  tboM  timea  — to 
ate  hi*  cotDpaiuoiii  ai  amanuciiHi.  He  mention! 
(G*l.  vi.  II).  u  tomcdiiDg  peculiH,  that  he  hid  writ- 
tn  ibi>  latter  with  bis  own  blind.  This  circunutance 
maT  grtMilj  bave  bvond  ths  temptation  to  forge  let- 
Utt  in  hia  laiat,  bacuue,  unce  tbe  period  of  Alexan- 
drine lilsrature,  it  was  not  unu»ul  to  iodile  spuriaua 
book^  as  is  evident  from  Eiuebiui  (ffiit.  Eixhi.  p.  Sa) ; 
■nd  enn  Christisn  bishops  made  complsints  abontthe 
hUflcitiini  of  their  latten.  Psul  alludes  to  this  (2 
Then.  U,  i\  and  therefore  iriites  the  greeting  (3  Tbeu. 
a,  17)  wilb  bis  own  band.  Paul  hininlf  exhorted  the 
communitlM  mutnill]'  to  impart  to  each  otber  his  Ut- 
Iin  to  them,  and  read  Ihem  aload  In  tbeir  Btsemblies 
(CoL  It,  IS),  It  is  therefore  probable  that  copies  of 
these  letters  had  been  early  made  by  tbe  several  com- 
NDitiei,  and  deposited  in  tbe  form  of  cotlections.  So 
kog,  therefore,  at  the  various  communities  Iransmit- 
tidlhs  manuscripts  to  aoch  other,  no  other  latten,  It  is 
atnious,  conld  come  tnto  tbe  collectbns  than  those 
to  whose  ganoiaanass  the  communities  to  whom  they 
nre  originally  addressed  bore  witness.  Even  Pater 
(i  Ptt  iii.  1G)  seems  to  bsve  had  before  him  a  number 
s(  Pul'i  letters,  as,  about  fort;  yean  later,  a  number 
of  ktlm  of  Ignatius  were  transmitted  by  Polycaip  to 
Seij-ms,  while  the  church  of  PhUippi  forwarded  to 
liiD  tbuM  directed  to  tbem  (_Ep.PoHc.  tab.  fin.j  Eu- 
Mb.  aid.  EccUi.  Iii,  Sfi).  The  Pauline  collection,  in 
(Oatndblinction  to  tbe  Gospels,  passed  by  the  name 
of  D  arMTro^oc.  or  "  The  Apostle." 

Tbe  lettan  of  Paul  may  be  chronologically  anugsd 
as  those  written  before  bis  first  Roman  imprisonment, 
ibose  written  during  it,  and  those  written  after  it : 
thai,  (a),  beginning  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Tbes- 
MloaisBs,  and  concluding  with  that  to  tbe  Romans, 
cnlincing  sn  iDtarral  of  abont  six  years  (A.D.  iS-M) ; 
(1).  fnim  the  letter  to  the  Epbesians  io  that  to  the  He- 
bnn.  about  two  yean  (A.D.  57-8)  j  and  (c),  his  letter 
(oTiliu  and  his  second  to  Timothy,  about  two  years 
(A.D.S3-*).  See  Acts  (or  TUB  Apostles).  Iq  oar 
BUes,  bowaTar,  tha  lettan  are  arranged  according  to 
the  preeminent  parte  and  stations  of  the  communities 
to  whom  tbay  were  addressed,  and  conclude  with  the 
•liiillts  to  tha  two  bishops  and  a  privjte  letlar  to  Pbll- 
smon.     (See  each  in  its  proper  place.) 

Tlat  these  epistles  offered  {{rest  diStcalties  was  al- 
Mdy  felt  In  tha  earliest  timea  (J  Peter  iii,  IS).  In 
tfat  Komaa  Church  their  true  understanding  was  more 
piticularly  lort  h}-  tbe  circnmstance  that  it  nndei^ 
tfogd  by  the  i^w  only  tha  o^i  nperatiim  of  tbe  care- 
nanisl  law ;  conseqnently  the  Roman  Church  could 
■u  amfvehend  JustillcJtian  by  bitb,  and  taught  in- 
Mcad  Jnstifieatian  by  works.  At  soon,  thenfore,  at  the 
HH  understanding  of  tha  Pauline  e{4stles  dawned 
■pen  Lather,  his  breach  with  the  Romin  Chnrch  was 
iKUed.     See  Jditification. 

1.  The  CATiinLic  eiHitles.  There  is,  in  tbe  first  In- 
■tsace,  a  divenity  of  opinion  respecting  their  name  : 
•mt  nttr  it  to  their  vriten  (letters  tnm  all  the  otber 
•^dsUm  who  had  entered  the  stage  of  authorship  along 
*itb  Paul) ;  som;,  again,  to  their  anHmli  (letters  of 
•oipecial,  but  general  Christian  tenor);  others,  again, 
H  the  rtdjiiatlt  (letters  addnsaed  to  do  community  in 
laiticnUj).  None  of  these  views,  however,  is  free 
Fran  difficulties.  Tbe  tint  and  the  second  view*— and 
wt>  aspecially  the  lint — cannot  be  brooght  to  hormo- 
^  with  tbe  idiomatic  expressions  in  the  extant  pages 
<*  ths  ancient  writers ;  the  second  Is,  besides,  contra- 
Actalby  the  bet  that  the  letter  of  James  is  of  a  spe- 
tW  tenor,  while,  on  the  contrary,  Ibst  to  the  Romans 
u  ef  such  a  general  character  as  to  desen-e  tha  name 
"Catholic"  (q.  V.)  Id  that  sense.  The  third  opinion 
b  nest  decidedly  justified  l>v  passages  from  thn  sn- 
dtat  irriters  (Euaab.  HiM.  Eccla.  v,  IB;  Clsm.  Alex. 
Itnm.  iv,  Ifi,  ed.  Potter,  p.  606 ;  Orlg.  «.  C*tt.  \  68). 


The  Pauline  epistles  ^11  had  their  particular  direction^ 
while  tha  letters  of  Peter,  James,  1  John,  and  Juda 
were  circular  epistles.  The  epistles  2  and  S  John  were 
snbseqututty  added,  and  included  on  account  oF  tbeir 
shortness,  and  to  this  collection  was  given  the  name 
CafkoBc  LeUm,  in  contradistinction  to  the  PauOu, 
which  ware  addreiaed  to  particular  churches  or  indi- 
viduals. The  dalfs  of  nearly  all  of  tbem  are  later 
than  those  of  Paul,  but  tbeir  precise  time  is  uncertain. 
See  each  in  its  order ;   also  under  Acra  ( or  nu 

ArOSTLKS). 

3.  literatKn. — Besides  the  general  Introductiont  (q 
t.)  to  the  N.  T.,  or  parts  of  it.  and  the  Prolegomena  In 
most  modern  commentaries  on  each  epistle,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  general  discussion  relating  to  tbem  which 
cannot  here  be  prolitalily  reviewed:  special  treatises 
only  can  be  enumerated,  and  even  these  not  exhaust- 
ively. On  the  avtogtaph  letters  there  ale  mono- 
graphs In  Latin  by  Hathlef  FHsDnov.  1752)  and  Stosch 
(Guelf.  17fil);  on  eecitiiaMlical  leUtn  in  general,  and 
their  various  dacriplioiu,  bv  Barg  (Jen.  1W6).  Bencini 
(TouTin.  17B0),  BrOndley  (Hafn.  1711-1712),  Friderici 
(Gotba,  1764),  Kiessling  (Lips.  i;44>,  MUllar  (SUd. 
1683),  Peloid  (Lips.  16^181.  Schmid  (Helmst.  1716), 
Spies  (Altoif.  174S);  also  Dodwali  (^Diueri.  CyprioB. 
Oxon.  1684,  p.  17  sq.),  Casubritios  (A'otil.  Comt.  LagJ. 
1670.  p.  £75  iq.)j  inlroduelory  in  general,  by  Braan 
(_a«Ucla  Samda,  p,  1-162),  Kleuker  (German,  Hamb, 
1799),  RChler  (Gerra.  Lpz.  IBSO);  and  of  the  catholic 
epistles  specisUv,  by  Storr  (Tub.  1789),  TIagler  (Rort. 
1807),  St»udler(Gott.  1790), 

Special  ComiESTA&iES  on  all  tha  epistles  of  the 
N.  T.  are  the  following,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  denoted  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Castiodomr, 
CamphiKiKM  (ed.  Chandler.  Lond.  172?,  ISmo) ;  Cmti. 
Cajetan,  Enamtio  (Ven.  16S1,  Par.  1532, 13S7,  1546, 
Antw.  1611,  fal. ;  Paris,  I&40,  Lngd.  15A6,  16&8,  Paris, 
Par.  1571,  Svo;  also  in  Opp.-<:)i  Titelmann,  Elucida- 
(10  (Antw.  1532, 1548,  8to  ;  Par.  1659,  Ant  IMO,  Ven. 
1547,  Logd.  155S,  13nio):  Balllnger,  CommoUnn*  (Ti- 
gur.  1537, 1540,  1558, 15»(2, 1588,  1603,  fol.) ;  Pellican, 
ConwMtorH  (Tigurini,  1539,  fol.);  Gagnaiue,  ScAoHa 
(Par.  1518,  1547,  1650, 1663,  16J9,  1633,  8vo);  Politus 
(or  Catbarinos),  CmiuiieaOiriu  (Rom,  1546,  Ven.  1551, 
Par.  1666,  fol.);  'Calvin,  Ommtnlara  (Geneva,  1651, 
fol.)!  Buonricci,  Parq/Vtut  (Ven.  1665,  4to);  Beza, 
EsrpSealia  (Genev.  1565, 1670,  Svo);  Hemming,  Com- 
mnXonus  (Lips.  1572,  Vitemb.  157G,  Frcft.  157!),  Ar- 
dent. 1589,  fol.};  Aris9Montanus,£'iu-iila(i'a)irj  (Antw. 
1688,  8vo);  Gualtbcr,  HomiUi  (Tigurini,  1509.  fol.); 
EtytbrapbiluB,  Autlti^iGosX.  1605,  sq.,  4  Tols.4to); 
'Lnbtn,  Kxtrcitatiimti  [on  nearly  all  the  epistles^ 
(Rost.  1610,  4to);  •Este,  CammtiUaritu  (Dnoci,  1614- 
6,  Colon.  1631,  Paris,  168S,  1640, 1G63, 1659, 1G66, 1679, 
fol.);  Voretius,  Cwnmenduy  [on  most  of  tha  epistles] 
(Amst.  and  Herder.  1681,  4to);  Ksbricius.  ^ Bo/jfsi.  (in 
Cmtna.  Lips.  1084. 16,19,  fol.);  Gomarua,  £zplicati>  (in 
0pp.  1644,  fol.);  'Dickson,  CoinFFw.toHi»(Glase.  1645. 
4taj  inEnKlisb,I.ond.  1659,  fill.);  Trapp,  Ciwimoi/an 
(Lond,  1647,  4to)i  Godeau,  Part^roMt  (Par.  1651,  6 
vela.,  Rouen,  1057,  Lyons,  1685,  S  vols.  12nio);  Fro- 
mond,  CanmflU'tri'w  (Lovan.  1663,  Paris.  1G74,  fol.). 
Anon.  Verldanag  (Amst,  1679,  4l»)i  'Wbitby,  Uon. 
mematg  (London,  1700,  fol.,  and  since  with  otliers); 
Hunn,  ammmioHi  (Viteml.  1707,  fol.);  Noel  Alex- 
ander, Commmlaniu  (Gothm.  1710,  2  vols,  fol.);  Pyle, 
Pamphnue  (London,  1725,  Bvo);  'l^ng,  Erklanmg 
(HsUe,  1729,  fol.) ;  Locke,  Kerce,  and  Benson,  Pam- 
pkran  (published  sepantety,  Undon,  1733-62,  3  vols. 
4to ;  upon  the  same  plan,  and  together  formlnf;  a  com. 
mentary  on  all  the  epistles);  Dale,  .4 aoTjiiu  (London, 
1737,  2  vols.  8vo);  Weitenaner.  KrpHcalio,  etc.  (Aug. 
Vind.  1769,  8vo):  Hesa,  SiAr.  der  Apotld  (ZUr.  1775, 
1820  sq.,  B  vols.  Svo) ;  Lentwein,  Erkldrmg  (Leipzig, 
]7fl!-e,  3  vols.  Svo);  Nlshit,  lUuttn&m  (Lond.  1787, 
1789  i  In  Germ,,  NUmb,  1790, 8vo) ;  Bahrdt,  Erldanng 
1  (Beriln,  178T-9,  3  vola.  Svo) ;  Prxlpcovius,  Cosilatioi» 
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(inC^.  AnuLlTK,  R>1.,xiict!);  3Mg^,Ai 
(L<pe.  179B-7,  eaUrgeil,  ISil,  2  vol).  Bvo);  KQiUr, 
AmmtrkMgni  (Chemn.  17M,  Beri.  1808.  8vo);  "Mk- 
knight,  CommHUaiy  (Umdon,  ]79&,  4  vali.  4bii  1806, 
J81ti,8TolB.Svoj  HithoutttacGrMkUxt,  1796,BvoI>. 
4toj  1809, 1816,  4  vols.  Sn;  1SB2, 1  vol.  8to);  Kob- 
•rU,  Harn«i9(Csmbr.l800,  4Io);  ShuUleworth,  Plu^ 
(Q^rons  (Oif.  1H39,  Svo);  Slade,  iliMOdtftnu  (4th  ml. 
London,  1880,  8vo>i  Scliotl  and  WinHr,  Ccmmatlar 
(Lpz.  1834MI.,  2  vols.  8vo);  BarlM,  Ktnun  (London, 
1887,  Svo);  Pelle,  AiMBlaliau  (Load.  1848-&i,  4  vols. 
Byo)  ;  •Prich»rd,  CsniiiiMilary  {Lond,  1864  «q.,  8  vols. 
Bvo  hare  appured).     See  New  TasTAHBNT. 

On  the  whole  of  the  Paidiiie  eplatles  alone,  the  fol- 
lowiiiK ;  Origen,  Fragnunki  (in  ^p.  iv,  690)  ;  Ambro-  j 
■iutfr,  GmaHOUaritu  (in  Opp.  ii,  IB);  CbTyKwtoin, 
Bomilia  (in  Opp.'} ;  Palagiue,  Commntaru  [an  the  flrat 
1Sepi»lles]  (in  Augustini  (^.  Append.);  Theodoret, 
CimmetUaTiat  (London,  16S6,  foL  ;  alM  in  0pp.  Ill,  i ; 
and  BiU.  Fair.  [Osf.  Sro]  viii)j  Avitu«,  FragmaUa 
(in  mU.  Max.  Fair,  ix,  ete.)i  PriniMim,  Oammenla- 
ria(ib.  x,143)j  BeAe.  ExpokHa  (]a  Opp.yl,»l);  St.' 
John  DamuFenuf,  Eiarpta  [ttoai  Chrj-eostomJ  (in 
Ofp.  ii.  1);  Claudius  Taurinentis,  Prologut  (in  Uni, 
Scr^.  Vet.\\\,  1,  374);  Sedulina, /»  tpp.  P.  (Buil, 
1628 1  also  in  BW.  Max.  Pair,  vi,  458) ;  (Ecumenim, 
/■  tpp.  P.  (Gr.  and  Lat.  Ver.  1632,  Paris,  1631,  2  vols, 
fol. ;  alio  in  0pp.)  ;  Ijafranc,  Coramtntarn  (in  0pp.  ; 
alio  in  BIbl.  Max.  Pair,  xviii,  621);  Raban  Maurut, 
OnnnifliMrn  (in  C^.) ;  Remigina  Antiui.  [Haimoj 
Explaiialiima(po\.  1618,  fol, ;  also  in  Bibl.Max.Patr. 
Tiii,  8831;  TheophylBi;t,*7offlmm<a™»(Gr,  and  Latin, 
Lond.  1636,  fol. ;  bIsd  in  Opp.  Ii);  Anselm,  CommeRtOr 
ria  (in  0^.  ed.  1612) ;  Hugo  k  St.  VtclOT,  QaoMiimft 
(in  llpp.  i,  S66);  Aquinas,  ^rponfio (BaiU,  1476 ;  Lugd. 
16«9,  fol. ;  alao  in  Of^.  vi,  vii) ;  Bruno,  C<imtat»lariu$ 
(raris,  1609,  fol,) ;  Uionyiius  Cartboa.,  Comnfniaria 
(Pnrie,  1B31,  8vo);  Peter  the  Lombard,  CoUtclanta 
[from  the  bthen]  (Pari),  1636,  foL  1  1637,1641,1543, 

1665,  Svo) ;  Salmeron,  Commentarii  (in  Opp.  xlii-xv) ; 
Contarini,  ScMia  (Par.  1571 ;  Ven.  1.S89,  fol. ;  alio  in 
Opp.')^  Faber,  OmnenllarHU  (Par.  1612,1515, 1531,  Ba- 
Bil.  1537,  fbl.;  Col.  15S1,  4Io;  Antw.  1540,  8va);  Bu- 
genhagen,  Adnotatioitu  [on  most  of  these  epMles] 
(ArgenL  1624,  Basil.  1626, 1627,  8vo);  "Calvin,  Cc^ 
naUaria  (Argent,  1536,  Genev.  1648, 4b  " 
1666, 1600,  1617,  fol.;  also  since,  and  in  French  and 
English);  Guilliaud,  CDlbifJaiKi(Lugd.  1542, 1543,  4t«; 
Par.  1650,  8vo);  Ariwreus,  Conmntariai  (Par.  1563, 
fol.)  \  "Jlnsculus,  Commnitarii  [on  nearly  all  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  Basil.  1656  sq.,  4  vols,  fol,);  Sas- 
boot,  Commenlarvu  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (Antw. 
1661,8<o)i  MBjor,£VuimUi'oMi(in<^.Viteinb.l569, 
fol.,  i);  HyperiUB,  Commealarii  (Tiguiinl.  16a3,  fol.); 
•Selnecker,  Cammtnlariiu  (Lips,  1596,  fol.);  Hespun, 
Commmlarw*  (Muhlh.  1604,  Lips.  1606,  fol.);  Wein- 
neb,  CommejUarii  [on  most  of  these  epistles]  (In  sepa- 
rnte  volumes.  Lips,  1608-18,  together  1680,  1670,  4to); 
•Baldwin,  ConmeiUoKiu  (in  sepante  vols.  Vitcmb. 
1806-18;  together,  FrcfL  1644,  1661,  1680,  4lo;  1691, 
1700,  ITlO.Vitemh.  1666,  fol.);  JuMinianui^  Expiann- 
tbma  (Lugd.  1612,  1618,  2  vohi.  fol.) ;  k  Lapide,  C<m- 
vanlaria  (Antwerp.  16H.  1617, 1622, 1027,  1633,  m-iB, 

1666,  1679;  Parlo.  1621, 1626, 1681. 1638;  Lugd.  1644, 
168B,  foL);  Goreom.  Epilome  [from  Bate  and  othen] 
(Antw.  1619,  I'ar.  1623,  8vo) ;  Qoljitorp,  CarnmnUariai 
(partij'  in  separate  vols.  Rost.  1686  tq. ;  complete,  ]662. 
4lo)  ;  Laurence,  Exj^iratio  (AmsE.  1642,  4to);  Scnlte- 
tns,  Amotala  [on  Tim.,  Titos,  and  Philem.]  (in  the 
Critici  Sacri,  vii)  ;  Crell,  CommttUana  [on  man}'  pas- 
sages of  these  epiilles]  (in  Opp.  Ili,  167);  De  Uonay, 
ParapAnue  (Car.  1660,  4lo)  ;  Ambianss,  Ctmmaiiaria 
(Par.  I6&S-64,  3  vole,  fol.)  ;  Ciwins,  CommoUariiu  [on 
the  smBiler  of  these  epistles]  (Marp.  1663,  Cas.  1670,  2 
vols,  fol.):  Calixtas,  Eiyotidonri  [on  most  of  these 
epistles]  (in  pairts.  Helmet.  1664-6.  4ta) ;  Woodhead, 
AlleitiT,  and  Walker  [ed.  FaU],  PongiAniM  (Oxon. 
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1674,1702;  Lond.  1707,  Svo) ;  Schomet,  Eiryfi*  (nil 
i,  Roel.  1699,  1705;  il,  1700,  1708,  4to);  HetdcKger, 
Extgelica  (Tlgur.  1700, 4to) ;  i  Picon,  ijjwailio  (P». 
1T03,  fol.);  Schmld,  Coiimtnlani  [on  most  of  tbcM 
epistles]  (at  first  In  aeparala  part*;  together,  Hanib. 
1704,  4to);  Locke,  Parapiraie  [on  eeveral  of  thcM 
epistles]  (ii  I*^  London,  1705  sq. ;  bigether,  1709, 
1788,  4to);  Welle,  Bdp  [on  many  of  tbeH  ei^ftles] 
(Lond.  1716,  Svo);  Ling,  Conmiimlatio (Ral  1718,  *to); 
Van  Til.  nmimeiitoriu  [on  four  of  tbrae  epislleaj  (Am- 
iterd.  1726,  4lo) ;  Kerce,  Aob.  [on  the  FmaUer  of  these 
epistles]  (in  parts,  l«ndnn,  1729  sq. ;  together,  ITSS, 
4to)i  G.  Benson,  Parof  Arose  (London,  1734  aq. ;  In 
several  vols,  separately,  and  together,  1762-6,  S  vol*. ; 
in  Germ.,  Lipa.  1T61,  4  vols.  4tol ;  Remy,  Cmnnotfornu 
(Aug.Vind.  1789,  4to);  Van  Alphen,  Speamata  [on 
flveoftheniepistles](Tt.  idRh.  1742,  4to);  ■Mirhae- 
Mt,  Aimerbagen  [on  most  of  these  epistles}  (Gutt. 
1750, 17S1,  4(o);  Baamgarten,  AmltffimslBB  the  small- 
proftheso  epistles]  (Hal.  1767,  4to);  ZRrbtrii,  A'rlU. 
rini$[on  the  smallerof  these  epistles]  (GMting.  IITI, 
1787,  8vo);  Addington,  Semarti  (in  bis  Ufi  ^ I^nd, 
London,  1784,  8vo) ;  Krause,  Aimtrt.  [on  Philem.  and 
Thefi.]  (Frkft.  1790,  Svo);  Anonvmons,  U^itTt.,  etc 
(Hirsch.l791,8vo);  Stnive,  f7(*fl^.,  etc.  (Alton.  179S, 
8vo,pt.i);  Moms,vlrn>aset[DnGil.endEphes.](U|S. 
1796,  Svo);  Rullroann,  OhitrwOiooa  [on  Ibe  Koeme- 
rian  MS.]  (RinL  1795,  4lo);  Bp.  Bnrgesa,  ItUrodmetio 
[e.-iCBTpls  fhim  old  writers  on  many  of  there  epistles] 
(Lond.  1804, 12mo);  Bevan,  JV'oftj  (in  his  life  nfpaid, 
London,  1607,  Bvo);  Welngert,  CamneniariiM  [on  tlio 
smaller  epistlea,  chiefly  compiled]  (Goth.  1816,  8to); 
Belsham,  Eipotitiim  (Lond.  1823, 4  vols.  Svo) ;  *FlBtt, 
Commr»i(or(TUhing.l826-B2,  6  vols.Bvo);  Steneraoa, 
Cmanetitariia  (Christ.  1829-30,  2  vols.  Svo);  Hemm, 
ackriflm.  etc.  (in  his  I^ben  Pavlu.  GCtl.  1880,  frn),- 
Schrader,  PauUn  (Uipiig,  1880-3. 5  vols.  Bvo) ;  Paoliuv 
FrUiat.  [on  Rom.  and  Gal.]  (Heidelberg,  1881,  gvo); 
Eyre,  lUmtrolim  (London,  1SS2,  2  vols.  Bvo) ;  Steiger, 
Pearleitiaiff  [on  the  smaller  of  these  epistles]  (Eriang. 
1836,  8vn):  Latham,  .4miiifmi«iU  (Lond.  ie87,  Svo); 
Morehejid,  EiplatuUum  (Lond,  1848,  Bvn);  Wbately, 
fuoyi  (London,  1846,  6th  ed.  1849,  Svo);  Sumner,  .£^ 
pntifion  (London,  1B46  sq..  S  vols.  Svo) ;  Lewin,  Life 
and  Fpiil.  if  Paul  {Loni.  18S1,  2  vols.  Svo);  'Cony- 
Iwin  and  liowsob,  Z(/r  OTid  £p.  of  Paul  {Loni.  lSt>2, 
2  vols.  4to ;  1856, 1B5B,  N.  T.  IMA,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  Jow- 
ett,  Koln  [on  Bom.,  Gal.,  and  Thess.]  (Lond.  1865,  2 
vols.  Svo);  •Ei<Bld,£rWiru«j(Gfitt.lB67,8vo);  Ua- 
ton,  A'otfs  (Lond.  1S58, 12mn):  *£llicott,  Commtntatf 
[on  several  of  these  eplsljes]  (in  Sflpsrate  vols.  honA. 
lB6apq.;  Andover,  1865,  Svo);  Newland,  Calena  [on 
Eph.  and  Pbil.]  (Lond.  1860,  Bvo) ;  Macev^lly,  Expon- 
rioa  {2d  ed.  Lond,  1860,  2  voU.  Bvo) ;  Bif  ping,  Baitdb 
(MUnst.  1864  sq.  Svo).     See  Comhbntart. 

On  the  IhnepB^arai  epistles  stone  (I  and  2  Hm., 
and  Titus),  tbe  following;  Jerome,  CommtnUtrH  Qn 
Opp.  Suppni.  xi)[  ChrjBoatom,  Bomiiia  (U.  in  lib.  of 
/'o(An»,Oxf.  1848,  Bvo,  xil);  Calvin,  ^emtmu  (Genev. 
1668,  fol. ;  tr.  Lond.  1579,  4lo ;  different  fhim  bis  Com' 
meUary  on  these  epistles,  F.dinli.  IS56,  Bvo,  tr.  from 
bU  CoBiMOitarii,  In  Opp.);  DailU,  Strmoiu  (Geneva, 
1655-61, 6  vols.  Svo) ;  MagalUnns,  Commaitiaii  (Lagd. 
1609,  4to) ;  Soto,  Comnrnloritu  (Par.  1610.  fol.)  ;  SctO- 
tetus,  ObtenaHona  (Francf.  1624,  Vilemb.  1630,  41a; 
stao  in  the  Cril.  SacH,  vii) ;  Habertns,  Expotiiie  (Pm. 
1666,  Svo);  Heydenrelch,  Erlduler.  (Hsdamar.  If<-,;6- 
8,  Svol*.  8T0)i  "Flatt,  humeri,  (Tllbing.  1881,  Bto); 
Anon.  Utrafpaais  (Par.  1881,  Svo) ;  Hark,  CommaHar 
(Tubing.  1881, 1841,  Svo) ;  Halthles,  EriWr.  (Greifsw. 
1S40,  Bvo);  Holier,  CommttUar  {Kopenh.  1842,  Bvo); 
Patcrson,  Comvumlary  (I^ndnn,  1848,  Bvo)  ;  •Hlicott, 
Comtsenlan/  (London,  1866,  Andover,  IB64,  Svo).  See 
Ttmotht;  TiTuB  (Efisti-ks  to). 

On  all  tbe  CaUu£e  epietlrs  alone  (James,  1  and  t 
Pet.,  1,2,  andSJobn,  and  Jude),  tbe  following:  Tin. 
opbylMt,OnnmeNtarni((inC)rip.iil);  bT      " 
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(ii  SiU.  Pair.  0>U.  tI,  SSC);  CEcanenius,  Expontio 
(FkR.  mo,  4to ;  alH  In  6^.  ii) ;  VtAt.  Exf/mtio  (\-a 
i^  T,  673;  Workt,  lii,  167;  nraip.  Worki,  i,  216); 
CnsMT,  Camnfuliwii  [rraio  ths  fatbcra]  (in  hia  Ciriaia, 
Tiu);  Aqoiiui,  £iT««'»(l'an«il^S.l&^i  Lugdan. 
Ufi6,  Antwerp,  l&si,  8to  ;  etc) ;  Hoa,  CaimaMarii  (in 
irdw«tla,ii,106);  Fiber,  CtnoHVaWw  (Bull,  1327, 
iiL;  Antw.  IMO,  8td);  Imler,  CamnMtartiK  (Frcft 
U4I,iraU.8'iro);  Honu,  KzpoiMu  CBmiisvrick,  1554, 
4Ui)  I  UammiDg,  Caowintfamit  (in  upirsU  volumea, 
Bin. 1563,  end  Vitemb.  1566, Bvo;  (ogetber,  In  Ei]g> 
Eih,  Lond.  1677, 4[o) ;  Fenu,  Exrgetu  (Complat.  1570, 
M.):  Aretiiu,  CammaUaniu  (Mors.  l&Sa,  Berne.  1608, 
Rn);  Girnaiu,  ExpHeatio  (Baiu),  1693,  Svo);  Salme- 
rn,  fii^wfolMMf  (id  0pp.  xvi);  Cnll,  Camiwntarvu 
[eBinui7  puUgM  of  ttaase  epiitlea]  (in  (^.111,818); 
Coccriiu,  Cataumtorimt  (Id  0pp.  vl);  Vmriaan,  Atmo- 
tatMi(intbaCrifKi^iicr{.  viil);  Senriiu,  OnuKH'o- 
lOL  (Uognntiu.  161S,  Fol.) ;  Lorinns,  Conaenfai-nu 
(Ugd.  lei9,  S  vob.  fol.)  1  Jnatlnianiu,  Ei^iamiiima 
(Ug>l-  16'^  '"■-)  ;  Tamenunn,  Mtdilatiama  (FrcfL 
1<I»,11D>;  A1al«d,A'i«itwHf  (Kerb.  1631,  1«0,8vd); 
UnHB,  CWaeaforii  (Holm.  1615,  4ti>) ;  Ben»n,  Par- 
^faiuc  (London,  170G,  4to);  GnrmWcW,  Atmerixngat 
(Stattg.  1731,  8vo);  Biclol,  Parapkrat  (MeU,  ].i7, 
]tD»);Collet,/>artg)Anue(Lond.l7M,8v<>);  Bayaen, 


P(t.,  Ju.,  itnd  Jade]  (BreaUu,  1778,  Brn) ;  Scbrikler, 
ErUir.  [on  Peter  end  Jade]  (Schwkbub,  17H1,  Sro); 
Sdilnigel,J<uHri.  (Halle,  178B.8VD);  Seemiller,  ^»- 
■Mitfwia  [on  Ju.  KtA  Jade]  (Nurimborg,  1783,  8va) ; , 
S«nler,  ParaphraiU  [on  Pet.  and  Jade]  (Halla,  I7M, ! 
■to);  Pott,  .4iw(XiKu>iK>(in  parte, Gatt.  1786  90, Sro; 
■In  bi  Ihe  .V.  T.  Kappian.  Ix) ;  E.  BenKel,  Erktarvg 
(TDb.l7B8,  8vo);  Carpior,  &jUw  (HaL  1780.  8vo); 
G^>l*rt,^inur£.  (Zwickau  and  Lpi.  1791,  Svo);  Uo- 
m,  PmUc^aut  (on  PeL  and  Joa.l  (Lipa.  1794,  8vo); 
BaM,  Andegmg  [on  Pet.  and  Jude]  (TUb.  1798,  8va) ; 
AegnMi,  ErUar.  (Lemgo,  1801-8,  i  vala.  8vo):  Hot- 
tJB^BT,  Cammrmlnriiu  [on  1  Pet.  and  Jamei]  (Lips.  181S, 
»Ts|;  GrMhuf,  ErktA.  (Eaaen.  IBSO,  Svo);  Sumner, 
fi7M;'W"(LAnd.l840,8«a);  Diedrlch,  £rUlr.  (Lpi. 
U«l,  Sro).  See  t»eh  epiaUe  In  iU  place. 
EPISTLES  OF  BARNABAS.  Smi  Barhabal 
EPISTLES  OF  CLEMEST.  See  Clement. 
EPISTLES  OP  tax  APOSTOLICAL  FATHERS. 
8ae  Bahkabas;    CleMeXT   or  RoMEt    Ionatius; 

EPISTLES,  SroBioOs.  Of  theu  many  an  loat; 
bat  then  are  (evenl  extant,  of  which  the  following 
•n  the  principal  (aea  Jonsa,  A  ww  MtOiel  nfMUHng 
Ik  Canom,  ToL  ii).     Sm  CAKo:t. 

1.  TV  ijnitfa  afPaui  U>  Ike  £a«li'cecMf.— There  wis 
an  "Epiitle  to  the  Laodiceani"  extant  In  the  begin- 
•ieg  1^  tbo  leeond  century,  which  wai  received  by 
lUidffO,  bat  whelber  thli  i>  the  ume  wltb  the  one 
taw  eitant  In  th«  lalXa  Inngiiage  la  more  than  doubt- 
Ail.  "There  are  eoine,"  uyi  Jerome,  "vbo  read  the 
£|iiitte  to  the  Laodioeans,  but  it  is  universally  reject- 
<d."  The  urigjiu]  epiatle  was  mod  probablr  a  forgery 
feuided  on  Colow.  i*,  IS,  "And  when  thia  epistle 
it  md  an»ng  yon,  canse  that  It  be  read  also  In  the 
Church  of  the  LaodicMnr,  and  that  ge  Uteicite  nod 
*■  EiidU/rom  Laodicaa."  The  epparent  ambignity 
•f  Ibei*  last  words  bae  inducad  soms  to  understand 
tm  as  speaking  of  an  epbtle  written  by  him  to  the 
LMdiceant,  which  he  lulvUei  the  Colosslaiis  to  proenre 
<i<a  Laodlcsa  uid  read  to  tbeir  Church.  "Some," 
■tyi  Thaodoret,  "ImagliM  Paul  to  have  written  an 
*^t  lo  the  Laodieaans,  and  accordingly  produce  a 
tcrtiln  forgMl  e^atla;  hat  the  apoaUe  doe*  not  say  the 
fimk  (0,  but  the  epistk/roM  the  Laodiceana."  Bel. 
InvuM  eawag  tbe  Beoiaa  Catholic*,  and  among  the 
hWeniBl*  Le  Clerc  and  otbere,  anppoea  tlut  tlw  pa>- 
■■■  la  Coloedaiu  refera  (o  an  einitle  of  Paul,  now 


loat,  and  the  Tulgete  translation — eon  fim  LaoXemd' 

conceives  that  the  Epistle  lo  Ihe  Ephseians  is  here 
meant,  and  be  is  followed  bj'  Hammond,  Whitby,  and 
Hill,  and  also  by  archbishop  Wake  (EpitOai  of  Ikt 
ApOMtolic  Falien).  Tbaophylsct,  who  is  followed  by 
E>r.  Ligbtfoot,  conceives  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  is  1 
Timothy.  Others  hold  it  to  be  1  John,  Philemon,  eto, 
Mr.Jones  conjectares  that  the  e^Hstle  now  paaaing  ># 
that  lo  the  Leodlceans  (which  seems  entirely  compiled 
oat  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phllippians)  was  the  composi- 
tion of  some  idle  monk  not  long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Mr.Jones  himself,  tbst  wben  Sixtns 
of  Sienna  published  his  BibliolieBa  Bmcta  (A.D.  15fiO), 
there  was  a  vtry  old  manuscript  of  this  epistle  in  the 
libmry  of  the  Sorbonne.  This  epistle  was  tlrst  pub- 
lished by  Jsmaa  le  Fovre,  of  Eataples,  in  1617.  Umay 
be  found  in  Or.  and  Lat.  in  Fabrlcius.  Codtx  Apocr.  ii, 
871 ;  and  transUted  in  Hone's  Apocrypiial  X.  T.  p.  91. 
See  Laodiceams  (Emhtle  to), 

i.  Tlu  TUrd  l^iullt  nfPmd  U>  du  Cor!Mlnau.--It 
was  the  opinion  of  Celvin,  Louis  Capell,  and  many- 
others,  that  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  several  e[dstles  be- 
sides those  now  extant.  One  of  the  chief  groands  of 
this  opinion  is  the  passage  1  Cor.  v,  9.  There  is  MUX 
extant,  in  the  Armenian  langnsge,  an  epistle  from  the 
Corinthiane  to  St.  Paul,  together  with  the  apostle's  re- 
ply. This  Is  considered  by  Ur.  La  CroH  lo  be  a  for- 
gery of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centoiy,  and  be  asserta 
thetit  was  never  cited  by  anyone  of  the  early  Cliris- 
tian  writers.  In  this,  however,  ha  is  mistaken,  (or 
this  epistle  is  expressly  quoted  as  Paul's  by  St.  Grego- 
ry [he  Illuminator  In  the  third  century,  Theodore  Chre- 
tbenor  in  the  seventh,  and  St.  Nierses  in  the  tweltth. 
Neither  of  tliem,  however,  is  qaoted  hy  any  ancient 
Greek  or  Latin  writer  (Henderson,  Oit  ImpiniHtm,  p. 
497.  The  passages  are  cited  at  laneth  In  father  Pe» 
clul  Aucher's  ATmmicat  and  EngltA  ffromnuir, Venice, 
1819.  Lord  Byron's  translation  of  them  Is  given  hf 
SUnley  In  bia  ConmeUarj  m  Corulhia/H,  ii,  8^.  Sea 
CoBiiJTHiANS  (First  Epistlc  to). 

3.  TJtt  E/niOe  of  Prlrr  lo  Jana  Is  a  veiy  ancient 
forgery.  It  was  Orst  published  by  Colelerius,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  prel^ce  to  the  Praacluitg  ijf 
Prier,  which  was  in  great  esteem  among  some  of  the 
early  Christian  writers,  and  is  several  times  oiled  as  a 
genuine  workhy  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Theodotus  of 
Byzantium,  and  others.  It  was  also  made  use  of  by 
the  heretic  Heracleon,  In  the  second  centniy.  Origen 
obeerres  of  it  that  It  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ecclesiastical  books,  and  that  it  is  neither  the  writing 
of  Peter  nor  of  any  other  Inspired  person.  Hr.  Jones 
conceive*  it  lo  he  a  forgery  of  some  of  the  Ebionitea  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seoHid  century.  It  i*  given  in 
Gr.  and  Latin  by  Fabriclni,  Cod.  Apocr.  N.  T.  U,  907. 
See  Pbteb. 

4.  The  EpitUft  ofPmd  md  Stmoca  consist  of  eight 
extended  Latin  letters  from  tbe  pbiloeopber  Seneca  to 
the  apoalle  Paul,  and  six  from  the  latter  to  Seneoi. 
(See  Fal.riclus,  Cnd.  Apoer.  K.  T.  ii,  872 ;  and  the  trins- 
Ution  in  Hone's  Apocrfphd  X.T.jx.^b  sq.)  Their 
antiquity  is  undoubted.  Ht.  Jerome  hsd  such  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  these  lettera  that  be  was  induced  to  say, 
"  I  sbonld  not  have  ranked  Seneca  in  my  catalogue  of 
saints,  but  that  I  was  determined  to  It  by  those  epis- 
tle* of  Paul  to  Seneca  and  Seneca  to  Paul,  which  are 

read  by  manv He  was  slain  by  Nera  two 

years  before  Peter  and  Paul  were  honored  with  mar- 
tynlom."  St.  Augustine  also  observes  (£;)wtb  loifa- 
ceiimHu)  that  "Seneca  wrote  certain  e|ristles  to  St. 
Paul  which  are  now  read."  The  epistles  are  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  spurious  "Acta"  of  Unos,  the  HrM 
bishop  of  Rome  after  the  epoetles.  But  these  jlcfs  are 
a  man  ifHl  forgery,  and  were  first  alluded  to  by  a  monk 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  letters  do  not  appear  lo 
have  baan  mentkined  by  any  other  andent  writer;  bat 
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It  wenu  certain  that  thoM  Doir  extant  are  the  tame 

Khich  were  knawn  to  JenHne  and  Augaitine.  The 
geiiTiineiiets  of  tlwM  letten  hu  twen  iD*liilaiD«i]  bj 
some  learned  men,  but  Ly  far  the  greater  number  re- 
ject tbem  aa  Fpurious.  Hr.  Jones  conceives  them  to 
he  a  fbrgery  of  tlie  fonrth  century,  founded  on  Philip. 
iv,  a.  Indeed,  there  are  few  pcrtoni  mentioned  in 
the  New  Teatament  aa  companiona  of  the  apoMJa  who 
have  not  bad  aome  apurioaa  piece  or  other  fathered  on 
them.    See  Seheca. 

6.  Among  the  apocryphal  lottera  now  univetsally 
rejected  are  the  well-known  I^ntlU  ffLaiUdiu  to  tbe 
Koman  senate,  giving  a  deacription  of  the  person  of 
Chritt  (OrUiodoxograpliia,  p.  3,  Basil.  1656;  Fabricii 
Cod.  Epig.  ITIO),  and  some  pretended  epistles  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  One  of  these  la  said  to  be  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  addreraed  to  the  Chrlaliane  of  Heaslna  in 
Sicitv,  of  which  a  Latin  translation  has  been  pnbliah- 
ed.and  its  geniiinenaa  gravely  vlndical«d  (  Vrrilai  Vim- 
dieata,  1C9S,  ful.).  It  is  dated  frooi  Jeroulein,  in  the 
43d  year  "of  oar  Son."  nones  of  July,  Luna  17,  Feria 
quimla.  The  metropolitan  chaich  of  our  Lady  oflAe 
LtUer,  at  Metains.  t«k«a  ita  name  IVom  tbe  poaaeaaioc 
of  this  celebrated  epistle,  of  which  sums  have  pretend- 
ed  that  even  tbe  anlograph  atill  exista.  An  epistle  of  I 
tbe  Virion  to  tbe  Florentines  baa  been  atso  celebrated, 
and  (here  is  e^tIlnt  a  pretended  letter  tram  the  same  to 
St.  Ignatius,  together  with  bis  reply.  (For  three  of 
these  spurioua  ieUera,  see  Fabridua',  Cod.  Apocr.  X.  T. 
il,  843.)    See  Jisig  CKfim. 

For  other  spurious  epistlea,  see  Apocrtpua. 

EpiatSlae.  When  the  ancient  Christiana  were 
about  to  travel  into  a  forelpi  country',  they  took  with 
them  letlenj  of  credence  from  Iheir  own  bishop,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  communicate  with  another  churrh. 
These  lettera  were  of  three  ktnda  r  fpUlola  commefufi^ 
loriir,  given  to  pcnons  of  quality,  or  persons  whose 
reputation  had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  cler- 
gy who  had  occasion  to  travel  into  foreign  countries; 
rpittola  cotumumailBriir,  given  to  such  aa  were  In  peace 
and  comniunion  with  the  Cbnrch  ;  eputolie  dimiucria, 
•ucb  aa  were  giien  by  the  bishops  to  the  clergy  when 
removing  ftxini  one  diocese  to  another.  All  these  were 
called  fpUlokr  f-irmalir,  because  they  were  written  in 
a  pevulisr/orm.  with  certain  marks,  which  sen-ed  to 
diflingnish  tbem  from  CDunterfeiW.  —  Farrar,  B-rfei, 
Jjictiomry,  s.  T. ;  Bingham,  Or^.  Ecel.  Lk.  ii,  ch.  iv. 

EplatGlse  Obsonxfimm  Tir5rum  {Epiiikt  nf 
ehtairt  Af'n),   a   celebrated   mllertlon  of  letters   l<y 

iam,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  general,  were  coati- 
gated  with  pungent  sstire.  Tbe  rpecial  occasion  for 
the  publication  of  these  epistles  was  a  bitter  contro- 
versy between  the  learned  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  on  the  one 
band,  and  a  converted  Jew  named  PftofTerkorn,  and 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  (headed  by  Hochstraten 
[q.  v.],  the  InqulaitoT,  and  by  Prior  Ortuinus  Cratius) 
on  the  other.  Tbe  Utter  sdvocatrd  the  expulsion  of 
all  Jews  from  Germany,  the  burning  of  their  bonk-, 
and  the  forcible  education  of  their  children  in  the 
Christian  eliin^n.  Reuchlin.  being  asked  fbr  his 
opinion,  advimd  tliat  only  the  writings  of  the  Jews 
against  Christianity  should  be  humed.  The  biabop  of 
Spires  declared  In  &vor  of  Reuchlin.  T'^pe  Leo  ?C, 
who  personally  cared  more  about  the  rriepdahipof  the 
Hunianlsta  than  aiwot  the  Church,  but  vho,  as  pope, 
dared  not  to  offend  tbe  monks,  delayed  his  decision. 

into  a  league,  and  flooded  Germany  with  books  againat 
the  fanatical  monks.  Among  these  booki-,  the  Epitlo- 
la  CbKunrrain  Vironan  are  the  most  celebrated.  They 
successfully  imitate  tbe  barliaric  Latin  of  tbe  monks. 
The  t^'pea,  which   were  of  very  poor  cfualLty,   and 

of  tboie  used  by  Quentil  of  Cologne,  the  publisher  of 
Pfefferkoro  and  tbe  Dominicans,    Tba  name  of  Al- ; 


dus  Uanntlus  was  used  as  publiaher,  and  Venlui  aa 
the  place  of  printing,  and  a  pretended  papal  priri. 
lege  guaranteed  it  for  ten  years  against  counterfeited 
editions.  They  were  addnssed  to  Ortuinus  G  ratios, 
B  leading  man  among  the  liand  of  litersiy  fanatiea 
St  Cologne,  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  aulbor  of 
tbe  writings  of  Pfefferkoro  against  Beuchlin.  Tbey 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  tiio  opinions,  the  tslk,  and  tba 
writings  of  the  monks  and  their  friends,  and  ezpoM 
their  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  arrogance,  and  llceDticnu- 
ness.  The  satire  was  so  skilful,  and  the  imitation  of 
tbe  monkish  language  and  spirit  so  ancceaaful,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  tbe  Francia- 
cana  and  Dominicana  of  England  at  first  received  the 
epistles  with  groat  applause,  snd  a  Dominican  prior 
circulated  a  number  of  copies  among  members  ot  Lis 
order,  believing  tbem  to  be  written  in  Its  honor.  When 
the  real  character  was  discovered,  the  rage  of  the 
monks  waa  great,  and  tbe  pope  was  prav^ed  upon  to 
issue  against  the  eplrtlea  a  1  rief  of  condemnatioii. 
PfefTerkom  wrote  a  book  sgainft  the  epistles  in  I&16 
{_LhfrKtb>  Joa.  repttimmi  cin.-n  /unssoi  et  critKttuila 
fitcvronm  ttromm  tpulalai),  and  the  monks,  in  1618, 
I  published  Bgainft  it  a  work  called  LntunlaUoM*  eb- 
I  scuroivas  eirorvn ;  but  all  these  books  were  so  poor 
and  insipid  that  they  Increased  rather  than  weakened 
the  effect  of  the  einatlea.  1  he  Lamtntatinna  in  par- 
ticular, aa  a  defence  of  the  monks,  are  ao  ineffective 
that  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  though  witbont 
good  reason,  ascribe  the  authorship  to  tbe  Humanists 
themselves.  The  epistles  consist  of  three  parts.  The 
flrst  was  printed  in  1616  at  Hagenan  by  the  learned 
printer  M'oifgang  Angit,  a  fiieod  of  Reuchlin,  under 
the  title  EpitiiAr  ObtcvTimm  Vitoium  ad  taieralnbm 
Oram  Mag.  Orbmitm  Graiium,  BiirtHlrieiutm  ('■  a  na- 
tive of  Deventer")  Celonia  Agrijipim  ioraa  litttrat 
doeentm,  variit  tt  lixii  tt  Irvtfonliia  missis  oc  dtrntsm  m 
mtaiafn  coucla.  The  second  part  was  printed  at  Basel 
in  1GI7  by  Frulien  ;  the  third,  which  Is  much  inferior 
to  the  two  former,  sppoared  much  later.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  {ICdiabuT^  RtritK,  \\\i,  IDS)  remarks  that 
"the  Epttvla  sre  at  cnce  the  most  cruel  and  the  moat 
natural  of  srtiree,  and,  as  such,  they  were  the  most 
effective,  1  hey  converted  the  tragedy  of  Reuihlin's 
pereeculion  into  ■  farce ;  annihilated,  in  public  con- 
sideration, the  enemies  of  intellectual  improvement; 
and  even  the  fVlenda  of  Luther,  in  Lnther'a  lifetime, 
ackuontedged  that  no  other  nriting  bod  contributed 
so  powerfully  to  the  down  full  of  the  papal  domination." 
Aa  to  the  authorship  of  tbe  Fptuela,  there  has  l>een 
much  dispute.  It  appears  certain  that  neither  Eraa. 
muB  nor  Reuchlin  bad  any  part  in  the  compilation. 
The  recent  German  critics  generally  incline  to  think 
that  tbe  fimt  port  waa  chiefly  compiled  ly  Wolfgang 
An)ist  end  Crotua  Rablonus,  and  tbe  second  bv  Crotos 
KuManus,  Hutten,  and  Pirklieimer;  but  Hamilton,  in 
the  artkle  abovo  cited,  shows  almost  decisively  that 
Hutten,  Crotus,  and  Buscbiua  were  the  joint  authors, 
A  late  writer,  Chaufibur-Kestner  {Ulrich  tb»  Hatteti, 
translated  by  A.  Young),  attributes  the  work  ezolo- 
sively  to  Hutten  (see  hrilitti  and  For.  Evans.  ^1"^"", 
Oct.  1867,  p.  T76).  The  ^ihI  tr  hsve  fTcqueniiy  been 
printed;  smong  the  earlier  editions,  those  of  Frank- 
fort (IS^S),  London  (171 0).  and  another  Undon  edition 
(wltbont  date),  with  nine  pictures,  sre  tbe  best.  There 
are  modem  editiona  by  Dr,  MUncb  (I. pi.  IP?7),  bv  Ro- 
termund  (HanoT.  18^7),  and  by  Boecking  (Lpa.  ISSa). 
The  London  edition  of  1710  Is  the  most  elegant  in 
form.  It  was  edited  by  the  learned  Maitlaire,  who 
really  believed  it  to  be  the  gi  nuine  workof  the  munks, 
as  did  Steele,  to  whom  Mattalre's  edition  was  dedica- 
ted, and  who  noticed  it,  as  if  penuine,  in  T)it  TtUUr. 
Thia  edition  wsa  reproduced  by  Clements,  London, 
1743.  The  literary  historv  of  the  Epi^Ma  is  verv  fully 
given  in  Sir  W.  Hsmilti^n's  article  al  ove  referred  to, 
wtiicb  critlciEca  MUnch's  edition  with  some  Mverjtj'. 
Very  (hll  informatioD  on  tbe  Ijpi$lela  is  given  b  tin 
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Ihne  lut-named  cditiom.  S«e,  beaides  the  antbon 
ilmdy  cited,  Heriog,  Real-Eacyilop.  i»,  111 ;  WeUer 
(.Wslle,  KL-d^nt-Ui.  iil,  633. 

GplBtoIcB  PrBSBtantiunl  Vlioruoi,  a  valuable 
coLlMtioa  of  lettsrs  Ulastrating  (be  bbtory  ot  tbe  Ar- 
Bisiina  und  RemoiutnaU.  Its  full  title  it  Pnalaif 
lim  ac  ErwUbmm  nronim  i^/Ulolt  Kccluiiutica  et 
naiigita  vtait  argw/unti,  mtcr  quas  eminent  ta,  jva 
a  Jit.  Annlnio,  Conr.  Voralio,  Sim.  Epiacoplo,  Hug. 
Orolio,  Ca-«p.  Birlso,  caueripia  naU.  (Anut.  1600,  Bvo ; 
H  id.  Auut.  1684,  (bi.). 

Bplatolkri  (plur.  -ana),  ■  tarm  uaed  in  Biblical 
aiticiam  (q.  v.)  to  distiaguiah  thoae  MS.  Lectionaiiei 
(q.T.)  or  selectiaaa  bom  tbe  Greeli  Tait.  anciently 
(inpl^ed  ID  Church  aorvke  that  CDntalned  selectioni 
bom  the  ^Uet  only.     Sm  UaJlDKBim  dp  tqi 

Epiatolarinm.  The  offica  of  the  Holy  Comoio- 
Dion  su  in  the  earlj  age*  of  the  Church  conlalaed  in 

Ibur  vDlaiaei,  viz.  (he  Antipboner,  the  Lectionary,  the 
Booki  of  the  Goapela,  and  the  SaoramenUrr.  The 
Kcond  of  these,  the  L»ctioinin/,  wu  the  book  of  the 
■pifltica  mad  at  maaa  (Du  Can^,  (r JbapaniuR,  i,  V.  Lec- 
tkmtriiu),  generally  called  the  Epitlolarium,  aba  Co- 
mti  tod  .i4piM.'0i'iu.— Procter,  On  Ae  Book  of  Common 

Spltapbia  (Inrdfia),  fnnaral  orations.  It  vae 
moai  in  the  earlv  Churcb  to  make  funerul  orationa 
(k/rfti  injc^tioi)  in  praiae  of  thoae  who  had  lieen 
diidflguiahed  during  life  by  their  virtue*  and  merita. 
Bareial  of  theae  are  extant,  aa  that  of  Enaebliu  at  the 
tlo^ral  of  Constantlne ;  thoaeof  AmbroMoathedeatha 
etTbaodasiuB  and  Valentlnian,  and  of  hia  awn  brother 
Sityna :  Ihoia  of  Gregory  of  Natlanms  DpOD  hi*  (a- 
lbn'.blabTOtlMrC«>arlaa,andhis  aiater  Oorgonla;  and 
that  of  Gregory  of  Nyasa  apon  the  death  of  Helltna, 
biibap  of  Antiocb.— Riddle,  CAriif.  Anliq.  bk.  ril,  ch. 
UL 

BpOCh.  1.  The  pcdnt  of  time,  mitallj  marked  by 
*MM  impoTtaiit  erent,  from  which  a  aeriei  of  yean, 
tanned  an  am,  i*  computed  or  dated  ;  although 
■■apoch"  and  "»ra"  are  ofljn  naed  aynonymonaly  for 
titber  a  chronological  period  or  date  In  general  (aee 
AiHf  Cfctept^a,  a.  r.  jEra).  An  ara  properly  ao 
ciUad  the  ancient  Hebnwa  did  not  posseaa.  Signal 
•mil  leem  to  bare  been  made  uae  of  aa  pointa  from 
which  to  date.  Hoaea,  like  Herodotua,  reckoned  by 
pwratlena.  The  Exodus,  as  miy  be  seen  in  Exod. 
lix,  1,  and  if  urn.  Kxxiil,  3^.  pro'iably,  also,  the  build- 
lit  of  the  fl"t  Temple  (1  Khiga  Ix,  10;  3  Chron.  Hi, 
l),w»re  employed  as  atart ing-pmnta  to  aid  in  aaaign- 
■Dg  trenla  their  position  in  hialoriciil  anccetaion.  Also 
the  destruction  of  the  flnt  Temple,  or  Che  beginning 
eftbaBil'yloniah  captivity  (in  the  aummer  of  the  year 
B£.S8fi}.and  the  liberation  of  the  Jewa  rh>m  Ihe  Syr- 
Ian  yoke  bv  the  vulor  of  tbe  Miccabeea  (in  the  autumn 
ettbe  reir  B.C.  U»},  were  used  aa  epocha  ttom  which 
tfaa:  wu  reckoned.  After  tbe  manner  of  other  na- 
lloiis,  the  Hebrewa  computed  time  by  the  auccesflon 
*( their  princes,  aa  may  be  seen  througboul  the  books 
ef  Kings  and  Cbroniclea.  At  a  later  period,  and  in 
Ibi  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  what  ii  termed  the 
Onrk  era.  or  that  of  the  Seleucidie,  began  to  be  em- 
plojad.  Tbta  «r4,  which  la  also  called  the  afra  of  the 
Sy>i>.JIacedoni>ri«,  commences  from  the  year  of  Rome 
Mi,  tielve  yeaia  after  tbe  death  of  Alexander,  and 
311  yea:  a  and  four  montha  before  the  birth  of  our  Sav. 
ioar,  tbe  epoch  of  the  flret  conqueat  of  Seleucua  Nica- 
tar  in  that  part  of  the  West  which  afterirards  com- 
insrt  the  immense  empire  of  Syria  (see  Moris,  AmHu 
ft  ipoe),,  Sr-o-Maadotam,  I.ipi.  1696).  The  Julian 
r«r,  IbnURl  of  the  Roman  montha,  to  which  Syrian 
•anus  were  given,  wai  used.  The  Bra  prevailed  not 
nly  bi  the  dominions  of  Seleucua,  but  among  almost 
an  tbe  people  of  tba  Levant,  where  it  atill  exiats.  The 
lew*  m  not  abandon  tbe  ue  of  this  an  ontil  within 


the  Uat  400  ysan.  At  present  tbey  date  from  the 
Creation,  which  tbey  bold  to  have  taken  place  ST60 
yeara  and  three  montha  before  the  commencement  of 
tbe  Chriatian  nra.  In  order  to  fix  their  new  moona 
and  yearn,  aa  well  aa  their  feasts  and  ftativala,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  astronomical  calcnlatfona 
and  cyclesi  Tba  firat  cycle  they  nsed  for  this  purpoae 
waa  one  of  Si  yeara,  hut  tbia  being  discovered  to  be 
faulty,  they  bad  recourse  to  the  Melonlc  cycle  of  19 
yeara,  which  waa  eatabliahed  by  the  anthority  of  rab- 
bi Hillel,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  about  the  year  SSO 
of  the  Chriatian  sra.  This  they  still  use,  and  aay  it 
is  Co  be  obaerved  till  the  coming  of  the  tleseiah.  In- 
deed, Bome  contend  that  their  present  practice  of  dat- 
ing from  the  Creation  of  the  world  ia  of  great  antiquity. 
Their  year  la  luni'SoUr,  consistintc  either  of  1!  or  IS 
montha  each,  and  each  month  of  20  or  SO  daya ;  for  in 
tbe  compaaa  of  tbe  Metonic  cycle  there  are  13  common 
years,  coDiistlng  of  1!  moDthn,  and  aeven  intercalary 
years,  consisting  of  18  months,  »hich  are  the  third, 
sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
nineteenth  of  the  cycle.     See  CiinoNoUJOY. 

The  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  probably  took 
place  aomewhat  earlier  than  the  dote  which  je  nsnally 
aaaigned  to  it.  Uaage,  however,  haa  long  flxed  tba 
■era  to  which  It  gave  rise,  namely,  Ihe  Chnitiim  ara, 
or  the  nra  of  the  Incarnation,  to  lie-in  on  the  10th  day 
of  January,  in  Che  middle  of  tbe  fourth  year  of  the 
194th  Olympiad,  tbe  T68d  year  of  the  building  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  4711t1i  of  the  Julian  period.  The 
use  of  the  Chriatian  nra  was  introduced  in  the  aixtb 
century ;  in  France  it  waa  firat  employed  hi  the  aev- 
enth.  AbonC  the  eighth  it  waa  generally  adopted; 
bat  considerable  dilTarencc  haa  existed  not  only  in  va- 
riouB  counCrie*,  hut  even  in  the  aame  place  In  the  aama 
country  and  at  tbe  samo  period,  respecting  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  year.  Nor  did  Che  uae  of  tbe  nra 
become  universal  in  Christendom  till  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Chriatian  year  conaiata  of  865  days  lor 
three  aucceaaive  years,  and  of  SCO  in  the  fourth,  which 
is  termed  leap-year.  This  computation  rnhaisted  for 
1000  yesra  without  alCention,  and  ia  atill  uaed  by  the 
OreekChurch.  The  simplicilyoftbisrorm  haa  brought 
it  into  very  general  uae,  and  It  ia  customary  for  astron- 
omers and  chconologlata.  In  treating  of  ancient  timea, 
to  date  back  in  the  aame  order  from  its  commence- 
ment. There  la,  unfortunately,  a  little  amliignity  on 
this  head,  some  persons  reckoning  the  year  immedi- 
ately before  tbe  birth  of  Christ  as  1  B.C.,  and  othera 
noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year  before  Christ 
with  1,  thus  producing  one  year  less  than  thoae  who 
uae  the  former  noUtion.  The  first,  however,  is  tbe 
nanal  mode.  Tbe  Christian  year,  arranged  aa  has 
been  shown,  was  11'  11"  loo  long,  an  error  which 
amoontad  to  a  day  in  nearly  189  years.  Towards  tbe 
end  of  tbe  aixteenth  century  the  lime  of  celebrating 
Che  Church  feativals  bad  advanced  ten  days  beyond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  S2S.  It 
waa,  in  conaequence,  ordered  by  a  bull  of  Gregory 
Xlll  tha:  the  year  15^2  should  consist  of  only  865 
days,  which  waa  brought  about  by  omitting  ten  days 
in  Che  month  of  Octolier,  namely,  from  the  5th  to  the 
14Ch.  And  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  Irreg- 
ularily,  it  waa  alao  ordered  that  in  three  centnriea  out 
of  four  the  laat  year  ahonld  Im  a  common  Instead  of  ■ 
lenp-year,  aa  it  would  have  been  by  tbe  Julian  Calen- 
dar. The  year  1600  remained  a  leap-year,  but  1700, 
1800,  and  IBOO  were  to  be  common  years.  Tbia 
amended  mode  of  computing  waa  called  •'  The  New 
Style."  It  was  immediaCely  adnpCcd  in  all  Catbolia 
countries,  but  Proteafanta  came  to  uae  It  only  gradu- 
ally. In  Engldnd  the  reformcil  calendar  waa  adopted 
in  the  year  IToZ  by  omitting  eleven  days,  to  which 
the  diflbrence  lietwscn  the  atyles  then  amounted.  The 
alteration  waa  eflected  in  tbe  month  of  September,  the 

I  day  which  would  have  been  the  third  being  Called  tb* 

I  fonrtaenCb.    See  Td[»ar  iSnA. 


EQumus  2: 

The  followiDC  ■nminuy  ihow*  the  eoiTWlMnidnioe 
•f  the  pHndpel  epochi,  nnu,  end  period*  with  that 
of  tbc  Liirtb  of  Chiiit,  or  ChrUtUn  »n.    (A  valiubte 

treatise  on  v£rat  of  mteiait  and  modtn  Timtt  m*y  be 
found  in  the  Compmdoi  t»  Hit  Atmatac,  tSBO.)  See 
also  £aA, 


A.  M.Jsd, 
A-M-Jod. 


£.DI«1. 
Hut. 


Oiw-k  jmi  of  the  World 

CootUDtlopiili-  (  Rclei, 
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Hindu  *e*r  of  tin  Worid 
Mt%  of  AbTfthun'i  all . 
DeumoUoa  of  Tnr  , . . 
Ep.  of  Soloauin'i  TeiDpl 
Am  of  Iha  OlytnpLidi 

VeuofRmiH 

,£rmo(N>baiuMr.... 
H^ofDuiel't'O  voeki 

Hetnnlc  criM 

Cetippic  polod, \ 

PhllLppeuen 

Stiu-  Muedonlu  sn . . 

UiHliiiBnofVtswwli 

dilr. J 

GncareeD  len  of  AntlDdi 

je™  of  Acu™! !'..'..!!. 

AelciDermlnEgrpt... 

FoBtUlal  iDdlcUoe 

Iodic  of  CoDiiuiiLiuipJe  ■ 

Vnlgw  Ubrlitiia  are. . . 

Hindu  are  of  Buliriu.. 
.£nDftheM>cabH9.. 

^n  of  AiceiuUiD 

JRiw^  Knoaaiim.'.'.'.'.'. 
Ymf  ofihe  H^n 


!.  The  teim  epoch  ii  ueed  b;  modern  write 
denote  "  critical  Janctoiee  in  the  developnieot  of  hli- 
torj,  the  aignaJj  of  e  new  creation;  hence  termed 
imxai,  paueee  or  reating-pleces  for  contempli 
Whet  exiats  at  the  epoch  la  the  germ  ii  dcielop 
a  more  advanced  itege,  and  thus  efterwarda  bee 
the  Ptriod.     The  former  denotes  the  foDntalD-l 
the  latter  the  ilream;  their  limlta  are  where  a 
form  of  caltnre  agalD  appetra  in  an  epoch.     The 
epocha  ere  either  eriUciI  and  deetnictive,  or  crest' 
and  organixing." — Neander,  Uitl.  ofDogmat,  i.  SO. 

Epworth  IiaBgnv.    See  p.  IHS  of  thia  roL 

HqnitiUB,  a  lav  abbot  of  many  mouasteriea,  both 
male  and  femaie,  in  the  prorince  of  Valeria,  who  lived 
ill  the  6th  ccutuiy.  The  year  both  of  hia  bint 
death  are  unknown.  He  had  not  uken  orden,  but  wan 
MCTertheicM  very  actife  in  preaching.  He  was  there- 
fore denounced  at  Ronw,  and  the  pope  summoned  him 
before  his  tribunal,  but  the  great  and  general  reputation 
of  Equitius  iiuluceil  the  pope  tu  dismias  the  case.  Equi- 
liuB  led  a  verj'  ascetic  life,  and  is  said  tn  hive  always, 
during  hia  many  tnvela,  carried  the  Bible  with  hini. 
Acconling  to  Baroniui,  pope  Gregniy  I.  waa  a  monk  ec- 
cording  to  the  rule  of  SuKquitiua,  but  ibis  i*  denied  by 
other  wriWra.—  Heriog,  Rral - Kncykt.  iv,  113;  Weiier 
u.  Welte,  Kirchm-Lrxibm,  iii,  638.     (A.  J.  Sl) 

Equity  "ia  that  exact  rale  of  righteonsness  orjna- 
tice  which  la  to  be  obaerved  between  man  and  man. 
Our  Lord  beautifully  and  com  probe  naively  expresses 
It  in  these  words:  'All  things  whatsoever  je  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, 
tat  thia  is  the  law  and  the  prophets'  (Hatt  vU,  1!). 


6  EQtJlVOCATION 

This  golden  role,  says  Dr.Watta,  ha>  man;  sxcellcnt 
properties  in  it.  1.  It  la  a  lule  that  ts  easy  to  b«  nt- 
dentood,  and  easy  to  be  applied  by  the  meaneet  and 
weakest  ondentanding  (Isa.  xxxr,  8).  !.  It  ia  ■  v«ry 
short  mle,  and  easy  to  be  remembered:  tlie  weakeel 
imory  can  retain  it;  and  the  meanest  of  miiiikiltd 
17  carry  this  about  with  them,  and  have  it  nady 
upoo  all  oceosiona.  S.  This  excellent  precept  carriea 
greater  evidence  Xa  the  conscience,  and  a  stronger  do- 
'ee  of  conviction  in  it,  than  any  other  rule  of  moral 
irtne.  1.  It  ta  particularly  fitted  tor  practice,  becanae 
includea  in  it  a  powerful  motive  to  stir  us  op  to  do 
hat  it  enjoins.  S.  It  is  atich  a  rule  as,  if  well  ap- 
plied, will  almoat  always  secure  our  neighbor  from  in> 
jnty,  and  secure  us  from  guilt  if  we  ahould  chance  to 
hurt  bim.  6.  It  is  a  mle  aa  much  fitted  to  an  aken  aa 
to  sincere  repentance  npon  the  transgrcaakin  ot  it  aa  it 
ia  to  direct  us  to  our  present  duty.  7.  It  is  a  moft  ax- 
tenaive  rale,  vith  regard  to  all  the  stationa,  ranks, 
and  characters  of  mankind,  for  it  Is  perfectly  suited  to 
tham  all.  B.  It  ia  a  most  ccmprebensive  rale  whh 
regard  to  all  the  sctjons  and  duties  that  concern  onr 
neighbors.  It  teaches  na  to  regulate  our  temper  and 
behavior,  and  promote  tenderness,  benevolence,  gen- 
tleness, etc  B.  It  is  ilso  a  rale  of  the  hi|ib«l  prn- 
denoe  with  regard  to  ourselvesi  and  promotes  oar 
own  interest  in  the  beat  manner.  10.  This  rule  is  fit- 
ted to  make  the  whole  worid  aa  htppy  a*  the  present 
state  of  things  will  admit.  See  Watta,  Sermimt, 
Mtm.  83,   vol,  i;  £riD^  Asnsoiu,  Mrm.   3&     S«i 

Eqnlvocatioa  "(vvve,  toco,  to  nse  one  word  in 
difierent  senses),  'How  absolute  the  knave  ii  I  We 
must  speak  by  the  card,  or  e;uin>cafHiii  will  undo  ns' 
(Himiet,  act  v,  scene  1).  In  morals,  to  tqmvocaU  Is 
to  offend  against  the  tmth  by  using  language  of  donbli 
meaning,  tn  one  senso,  with  the  intention  of  its  bnng 
understood  in  another — or  In  either  sense  according  to 
circumstsnces.  The  ancient  oracle*  gave  reaponasi 
of  ambiguous  meaning.  Am,  U,  jEacide,  Xomaaot 
timtn  poite  may  mean  either, '  I  say  that  thou,  O 
descendant  of  .£acus,  canst  conquer  the  Boman^'  ir 
'  I  say  tlut  the  Romans  can  conquer  thee,  0  descend- 
ant of  i£sca*.*  Lalnmen  Frtnm  crddiat  may  mean 
*a  robber  slew  Peter,'  or  'Peter  slew  a  tobtwr.'  Ed- 
vardum  ocddm  KoUte  timere  iorann  ttl.  The  message 
penned  by  Adsm  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  sent 
by  queen  Isabella  to  the  fallen  of  her  hnaband,  Ed 
ward  II.  Being  written  witliont  pnnctnation,  the 
words  might  be  written  two  ways :  with  a  comma 
after  (uncra,  they  wonld  mean,  'Edward,  to  kill  fear 
not,  the  deed  is  good ;'  but  with  It  after  tiolite,  the 
meaning  would  be,  '  Edwerd  kill  not,  to  fear  the  deed 
ii  good.'  Henry  Garnet,  who  was  tried  for  hia  paltic- 
ipation  In  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  thus  eipreraed  hhD> 
selfin  apaper  dated  Usrcb  90,1606-6.  'Concerning 
igidaKalion,  this  is  my  opinion  :  in  moral  affain,  and 
in  the  common  interconne  of  life,  when  the  troth  is 
nsked  smung  friends,  it  Is  not  lawful  to  use  efuiroto- 
(ion,  for  ttiat  would  cause  great  mischief  in  aociety ; 
wherefore,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  place  for  egnso. 
calion.     Bat  in  cases  where  it  Iwcomea  necessary  to 

Justice  or  loss,  for  obtaining  any  important  idvantafs, 
without  dinger  or  miichief  to  any  ether  person,  then 
equivocation  ia  lawful'  (Jardine,  Cin^oin&r  PU4,  p. 
333).  Dr.  Johnion  would  not  allow  his  semnt  to  say 
he  was  not  st  home  when  he  really  was.  'A  servant's 
Strict  regard  for  truth,'  aaid  he,  'must  be  weakened 
by  such  a  practice.  A  philosopher  may  know  that  it 
is  merely  a  form  of  denial,  but  few  servants  are  such 
nice  dittinguiahers.  If  I  accustom  a  servsnt  to  tell  1 
lie  for  me,  liave  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  wDt 
tell  many  lies  for  iimtel/t'  (Boswell,  LtUen,  p.  St) 
There  may  be  tqutvocatHMia  sound  as  well  as  in  sense, 
it  Is  told  that  the  queen  ot  George  III  asked  one  of 
the  dignitaiiu  of  the  Chtudt  if  ladlsi  might  iaof  on 
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Bmdif.     Hli  reply  was,  Ladiea  miy  aeli  which,  In 
B  fkr  u  ■ound  gon,  I*  tqidtotai." — Fleming,  Vocalm- 

Br  (H«b.  ^.  19,  wntdtfU;  Sept.  uid  N.  T.  'Up, 
Tatg.  Ser.),  the  muna  of  three  men.     SeeilsoERi. 

1.  The  oldett  wn  of  the  pitrUrch  Judih  by  Bath- 
EbBih  (diDghlcr  of  Shnah),  «  Cuiuiilte«.  Hia  wife 
WB  Tuner,  bnt  he  hed  no  iwue,  and  hit  widow  aven- 
toUj  beame  the  inolher  cf  Plurei  and  Zarah  by 
Judih.  Er  "  wee  wicked  [S'i,  a  pamnonuaia  of  15] 
ii  Ihe  light  of  tiie  Lordj  end  tha  Laid  alew  bim" 
(Grn.  nxviii,  3-7-,  Num.  iivi,  19).  B.C.  cir.  1896. 
It  doea  not  appear  what  the  oatan  of  Ma  sin  was; 
bat.  twm  hia  Canaanitiah  bhrth  on  the  mother'i  aide. 
It  waa  pniliably  connected  with  the  abominable  IdoU' 
trio  <rf  Canaan. 

3.  A  "(on"  of  Staelah  (Judah'a  iod),  and'Tatbar" 
<fL*aili(lChron.  iv,  21).     B.C.  prob.  ant«  161S. 

3.  Son  ot  Jota  and  father  of  Elmodan,  in  Chriit'a 
(■Halogy,  of  Darid'a  private  Una  prior  to  SalatUel 
(Uka  iii,  i8).     B.C.  dr.  TUi. 

Bia.    See  £ka. 

Braklin.     See  Talmdd. 

E'lan  (ileb.  Eram',  y^S,  valdljfk!;  Sept.  'Eliv, 
ippar.  rM^ng  "i-l?,  with  tiia  Samar.  and  Syr.  j  Vnlg. 
tfffoa),  ton  of  Shnthalah  (eldeat  aon  Of  Ephiaim),  and 
pragmicor  of  the  family  of  the  £raidtat  (Num.  xxrl, 
«>.  B.C.  poat  IBAfi.  The  nama  doea  not  occur  in 
(he  geoealogiei  of  Ephraim  In  1  Chnin.  vil,  gD-i9, 
Ihongli  a  name.  Eladah  (ver.  iO)  or  Elead  (ver.  SI), 
k  (band  which  may  be  a  cormptlon  of  it. 

B'nnita  (Heb.  with  tbe  art  kt-Emti;  '<9i;n, 
Sqjt.  0  'Etiri  [lilia  tha  Samar.  and  Syr.  reading  t  tot 
^XValg-  BerauUa,  A.V.  "the  Eranllaa"),  a  patro- 
■jBiic  detignatioQ  of  the  deaeandanta  ot  tbe  Ephraim- 
ka  Bux  (Num.  zivl,  86). 

Eraunna,  DEnDiKiiia,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam, 
Ortobn  iS,  M67  (146»).  Hia  btber'a  name  waa  Get- 
hid,  bb  mother's  Margantha ;  they  were  never  mar- 
litd.  The  boy  wu  called  Gerhaidua  Gerhardi,  which 
Ik  changed  into  the  nsme  DeeideHna  Eraamoa  (prop- 
riv  Eranmiua),  having  the  lame  meaning  in  Latin  and 
Greek  (anaWe).  The  father  went  to  Uome.  Being 
iafmied  there  that  Marsaretha  waa  dead,  be  entered 
falD  ordcn;  but,  finding  her  alive  on  hia  letum,  he 
tad  the  devoted  thenuelrea  to  the  training  of  their 
m.  At  tiz  he  waa  a  cborialer  in  the  cathedral  at  | 
UDecbt.  At  nine  he  waa  lent  to  ichool  at  Deventer,  I 
where  he  had  for  ichDol-feliow  a  yonth  who  afterwarda 
ItcaaM  pope  Adrian  VI.  He  diiployed  to  great  tai- 
nt at  D«ienter  that  it  waa  even  then  predicted  that ' 
U  wodIiI  one  day  be  tha  moat  learned  man  in  Germa-  ' 
■y.  After  the  death  of  hi*  parenta,  when  he  wai  under  ' 
burtaan,  hia  gnardlant  determined  to  make  a  monk  nf  ' 
Urn.  Id  order,  it  la  aald,  that  they  might  aecnre  hia  pat- 
itBSDv  for  themaelvea.  Ha  Tsfiued  to  enter  tha  mo- 
aMlc  life ;  bat  hli  guardiani  placed  him  in  tbe  leml- 
B»y  at  HenogenboBcb,  where,  ai  he  iiya,  he  ipent 
tluti  oieleai  and  unhappy  yean.  He  wai  then  put 
at  the  nofiBitie  home  of  ZIon,  near  Delft,  and  finally 
hi  tfitetvd  the  Augnitinian  monaatery  of  EmaUi,  or 
'  Stria,  ana  Oooda.  Here,  after  itnrdy  reilslance,  he 
tBttni  on  hie  novitiate  in  UaS.  Hia  life  at  Slein 
vuiuihappy,  except  lo  far  aa  it  waa  relieved  by  atudy, 
h  ebich  he  devoted  all  the  time  poull.le.  His  hatred 
rf»ookfry  increased  with  each  year  of  hia  ttay  in  the 
■oeMtery.  In  H91,  the  tiL-bop  of  Camiirmy,  desiring 
t  tapable  Latiniat  as  his  Hcniluy  for  a  projected  Jour. 
■ay  Id  Borne,  obtained  permiuion  for  Ei^mna  to  leave 
tkeeoaveBL  The  Journey  did  not  come  off,  and  Eras. 
Ma  (who  waa  ordained  print  in  14^)  remained  lome 
Jtan  aader  the  bishop  of  Cambray,  who  anthoriied 
^  te  pmeeed  to  Paris  to  continue  bla  atodiea,  inetead 
"  '  '  B  Ufa.     At  Paris,  Eiw- 


mni  barely  auppnrt- 
ad  hinuelf,  by  taiung 
puplla,  and  he  auffer- 
ad  greatly  trtaa  lick- 

He  aftarwardt  attrib- 
uted hia  weakneaa  of 
conatitution  to  hia 
wretched  food  and  UU' 
wholesome  lodgings 
in  Paris.  After  a 
abort  vlait  to  Cam- 
bray and  to  Holland 
tbr  hia  haiilth,  be  re- 
tamed  to  Paria,  where 
hia  pension  fhim  tbe 
bishop  fulled,  and  be 
t:iBght  for  hia  bread. 
Among  bii  pupils  was 
lord  Willbm  Mount- 
Joy,  who  ever  after 
remained  hia  friend 

and  patron.  For  bim  guim  otErMmu.  atBoitenUm. 
he  wrote  the  treatise 

Motinl)oy  offered 
ipany  him  to  England.  Eraa- 
passed  a  year  there  (I498-»),  cbieSy  at  Lett. 
don,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  became  aequaint- 
ed  with  many  Englishmen  diatlngnished  for  piety 
and  learning.  At  Oxford  he  atndied  In  8l  Mary'a 
College,  and  formed  many  connections  which  were 
afterwards  of  nse  to  bim.  Among  hia  special  friend* 
were  Colet,  Orocyn,  Latbner,  and  tbe  celebrated 
chancellor  Tbonua  Moie.  From  England  Eraamna 
returned  to  Paria,  where  he  again  supported  him. 
telf  by  pu|^B.  In  1499  he  returned  to  the  Conti< 
nent.  and  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  studying  Greek, 
and  in  tianitatiDg  Greek  authors  Into  LMio.      He 

In  the  provlucea  of  France  or  in  Holland.  The  Ada- 
gio and  tha  SnMridioit  Militit  Ciriitiam  were  pnb> 
liahed  between  lAOO  and  1604.  He  l>egan  bit  Bib- 
lical studies  alio  aliout  tbit  time,  puhllshinic  in  1M«  a 
new  edition  of  the  Ramtria  a/ l/iartatiui  yalia  on  Um 
N.  T.  in  1605  he  spent  a  short  time  in  England, 
where  he  made  the  acqnaintance  of  archbishop  War- 
ham,  to  whom  he  dedicated  hit  Iranalatiun  of  the  Hec- 
uba, in  1506  be  accomplished  hia  long-cherished  de- 
sire of  viaiting  Italy,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  pope  Jolina  II  a  dlspeuaatlon  from  his  monaatlo 
vows.  At  Turin  he  was  made  D.D.  (1606).  and  bla 
time  was  divided  between  Bologna,  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Padoa,  where  he  improved  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
er  the  Instruction  of  the  best  Greek  and  Italian 
ilan.  In  1507  he  superintended,  at  Venice,  a  new 
edition  of  hia  Adagio,  printed  by  the  celcljrated  Aldna 
Mauutlus.     "At  Rome  be  met  with  a  flattering  recep. 

engaged  to  return  to  England,  he  did  KO  in  ISIO.  in  the 
expectation  tbat  tbe  recent  accession  of  Henry  VIII, 
with  whom  he  had  for  aome  time  maintained  a  com- 
spondence,  would  inanre  to  bin  an  houorable  provl^ 
ion."  On  the  journey  he  wrote  tha  work  which  gare 
him  his  sreatest  celebritv  for  the  rime,  the  .deotniiBie 
Jforw  (Panegyric  on  Folly),  which  he  dedicated  to 
Thomai  More.  He  lived  "ttar  aome  time  at  Cam. 
bridge,  where  he  wii  appointed  Lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor (in  divinity),  and  also  lectured  on  Greek.  Hia 
lodging  was  in  Queen's  College,  In  the  giounds  of 
which  Era.'imns's  Walk  >*  still  thown.  In  1509,  at  the 
request  of  Colet,  he  published  Copia  Verbonai  ac  r»- 
run.  long  In  use  aa  a  school-book.  He  accepted  an 
invitation  from  tbe  arehduke,  afterwards  Chariea  T, 
and  went  to  Bralaut  in  1614,  with  tbe  office  of  oonn- 
ciilor,  and  a  aalarv  of  SOO  florins.  After  this  we  And 
him  resident  sonip'tlmee  in  tbe  Netherlanda,  aometimes 
at  Baael,  where  the  great  wmk  in  which  tie  had  been 
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manj  yean  cngsged,  ths  flnt  edition  of  the  Kew  Tes- 
tuuent  in  Greek,  wu  published  ia  1516,  accampaniad 
by  a  new  Litin  tmuUtion.  Some  smuBlng  ipeclmeiu 
of  the  ot^ectioiu  mide  to  tbb  undertaking  by  the  Ig- 
norant clergy  will  be  ftinnd  In  his  'Lottera'  (vi,  2)" 
lEngl.  Cgckp.).  It  wu  dedicxted  to  pope  Leo  X.  His 
Ikme  bad  by  this  time  aprewl  all  over  Earope ;  bo  and 
Eouchlln  were  called  Iht  Bj/a  o/Gtrmanf.  From  thii 
period  onward  he  reeided  cbieQy  at  Buel,  tbougli  bis 
waadering  habits  were  nerel  entirely  Bhaken  off.  The 
ucond  edition  of  his  N.  T.  appeared  in  1^19,  and  pre- 
fixed Co  It  vai  bia  Rnlio  ttu  MtAodat  eompautio  peive- 
aiendi  ad  veram  T/uolugijm  (also  publiahed  Mparalely, 
1622}.  InloJlhepuliltshedhiaCaffDjwa,  "eompowd 
oeteniilily  to  supply  yoang  person*  witb  an  easy 
school-lxK>k  in  the  Latin  language,  and  at  the  Bama 
time  to  loach  tb;m  TEligion  and  raorala.  For  the  pui^ 
pose  of  teaching  the  Latin  language  this  little  book 
seenii  peculiarly  veil  adapted :  it  was  long  nsad  fhr 
this  purpose  in  England.  In  these  '  Colloquies,'  which 
are  generally  very  amusing,  Erasmni  has  made  enme 
of  bis  smartest  attack*  on  various  superstitions  <rf  the 
Roman  Cstbollc  Church.  On  this  account  the  book 
was  prohibited"  (£ii^.  Qw^.)'  Hla  JumoKuiinu 
Jf.  T.  appeared  at  Bsaol  (1616-32,  many  editions), 
his  Par^rata  m  N.  T.  (15!«,  fol. ;  Berlin,  1T77-80,  3 
Tols.  fol.)  The  PoropAnuM  were  so  mnch  esteemed 
la  England  that  it  was  made  the  duty  of  every  pari 
charvh.  Iiy  an  order  in  cauncil  (1M7),  to  possess  a  copy 
of  (he  English  translation  (Lond.  1U8, 1  rola.  fo' 
Udall,  Covordala,  and  others  j  2d  ediU  IMl). 

As  Erasmus  bad  decided  to  remain  in  the  Church  of 
Borne,  his  renidence  at  Basel  became  an  uneasy 
when  the  Rafotmation  got  possession  of  that  city. 
1G29  he  removed  to  Froiburg,  in  BreEsgau,  where  he 
built  a  house  with  a  view  to  permanent  residence,  but 
never  liked  it.  Hie  later  years  were  embittered  by 
literary  and  religious  quarrels.  His  pecuniary  affairs, 
however,  which  bad  always  been  embarrsased  in  hia 
early  years,  were  now  easy.  Jn  1586  he  returned  ta 
Basel,  intending,  however,  orCiy  ■  short  stay  befbi 
turning  to  his  native  Und  to  die.  He  was  boor  I 
ill,  but  recovered  Bufficlently  to  continue  bis  literary 
lalurB,  especially  on  his  edition  of  Orlgen.  He  suf' 
(ered  lyoni  gravel ;  an  attack  of  dysentery  supervened, 
and  carried  blm  off  on  the  night  of  July  11-12  (0.8. ), 
tS36.      He  left  bia  proper^  lo  the  poor. 

The  literarj'  industrv  of  Erasmus  daring  his  whole 
life  was  prodigious.     Ha  early  Imbibed  a  love  for  tlie 
ancient  classics,  and  contributed  largely  to  increase 
the  taste  for  ancient  culture  by  hia  writings  in  praise 
of  them,  by  his  editions  of  clasiic  authoia,  and  l>y  \ ' 
attacks  on  tlie  scholastic  theolc^y  and  on  the  igi 
ranee  of  tiie  monks.    "He  worked  incessantly  in  vs 
ous  branches,  and  completed  his  works  with  great  i 
l^dity;  he  had  pot  the  patience  to  revise  and  poll 
them,  and  accordingly  most  of  them  were  printed  c 
BCtly  as  he  threw  tbem  out;  but  this  very  circiii 
■tuioe  rendered  them  universally  acceptable;   thi 
great  charm  was  that  they  communicated  the  trains 
of  thought  which  passed  through  a  rich,  acute, 

without  any  ceservatbons.     Who  remarked  the 
<d  him  ?     His 
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iway"  (Kanke,  Rrformalion,  by  Austin,  .     , 

His  Ciceroniapiu  is  "  an  elegant  and  stinging  nallrc  on 
the  fully  of  thosa  pedants  who,  with  a  blind  devotion, 
refused  to  use  in  their  compositions  any  words  or 
phrases  not  to  lie  found  in  Cicero.  Erasmns's  own 
Latin  style  is  clear  and  elegant;  not  always  strictly 
classical,  but  like  that  of  one  who  spoke  and  wrote 
Latin  as  readily  as  his  mother  tongue.  Hi* '  Letters,' 
*  '       '         '  *      ned  men  to  himself,  form 
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them  in  paittcolar  are  highly  valuable  io  FjigllahiBea 
as  containing  a  picture  of  the  manner*  of  the  Engliab 
of  that  day"  (^Etig.  Cgctop.y  But,  of  all  his  vritiuga, 
the  only  ones  thst  are  likely  to  retain  a  lasting  pUc* 
in  literature  are  the  CoSoquiu,  and  the  Panefft/rie  e» 
FoUg — writings  of  his  comparative  youth,  and  regarded 
by  him  rather  as  pistinie.  "  For  neither  as  a  wit  n't 
theologun,  nor  perhaps  even  as  a  critic,  does  Eraa- 
rank  among  muter  intellects;  and  in  tb«  ottor 
departments  of  literature  no  one  has  ventured  to  claim 
for  bim  a  very  elevated  station.  His  real  glory  is  U 
have  opened  at  once  new  channels  of  popnlar  and  <if 
abstruse  knowledge— to  have  guided  the  few,  while  lie 
instnicted  the  many— to  have  lived  and  written  for 
noblo  ends  —  to  have  been  surpassed  by  none  in  tbs 
ipass  of  bis  learning,  or  the  collective  value  of  his 
rks — and  to  have  prepared  the  way  tar  a  mijihty 
revolution,  which  it  required  moral  qualities  Cir  loftier 
-'  hia  to  accomplish.  For  the  soul  of  this  great 
did  not  partake  of  the  enei^  of  his  intellectual 
fiuultles.  He  repeatedly  confesses  that  he  had  nono 
or  tlie  sidrlt  of  a  martjT,  and  the  arknoHledgment  is 
made  in  the  tone  of  sarcasm  rather  than  in  that  of  re- 
gret. He  iielongedto  that  class  of  actors  on  the  scene 
of  life  who  have  always  appeared  as  the  harbingers  oT 
great  social  chances — men  gifted  with  the  power  to 
discern  and  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  Irutiie  of  which 
they  want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible  re- 
sults ;  who  outrun  their  generation  in  thuoKht,  liut  lag 
behind  it  in  action  ;  players  at  the  tpnrt  of  reform  so 
long  as  reform  itself  appean  at  an  indefinite  distance; 
more  ostentadons  of  their  meDtBlseperiority  than  ani- 
inuB  for  the  well-lieing  of  mankind ;  dreaming  that  the 
dark  page  of  history  may  betealtBr  become  ■  fairy  tale, 
in  which  enchantment  will  bring  to  psen  a  glorious 
catastrophe,  unbought  by  Intervening  strife,  and  ago- 
ny, and  Buffering;  and  therefore  ovrr» helmed  with 
alatm  when  the  edifice  liegine  to  totter,  of  which  their 
own  hands  have  sapped  the  foondation.  He  was  a  !«■ 
Ibnner  until  the  Itel'ormation  Lecame  a  fearful  reality; 
a  jester  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  papacy  until  they  b»- 
gon  to  give  way ;  a  propagator  of  the  Scriptures  until 
men  betook  themselves  lo  the  study  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  ;  depreciating  the  nieie  ODtward  foims  of 
religion  until  they  hsd  come  to  be  estimated  at  (heir 
real  value;  in  short,  a  lea. ned,  ingenious,  benevolent, 
ami^le,  timid,  irresoluta  man,  who,  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility, resigned  to  othera  the  gloij  of  rescuing 
the  human  mind  from  the  bondage  of  a  thousand  yean. 
The  distance  between  his  career  and  that  of  Lutber 
was  therefore  condnually  enlarging,  until  they  at 
length  moved  in  opposite  directions,  and  met  earb  oth- 
er with  mutual  animosity"  (£tfMitrrsil  AeeiVw,  liviii, 
302). 

The  relations  of  Erssmus  to  the  Reformation  have 
been  summarily  stated  in  tlie  paragraph  Just  cited. 
He  was  the  Uteraiy  precuiror  of  the  Reromation.    His 
ezegetical  writings  prepared  the  way  for  later  expoai- 
tors,  opened  a  new  era  in  Bibllcsl  criticism,  and  also 
aided  in  triving  the  Bible  its  Protestant  position  as  the 
role  of  faitb.      His  satires  upon  the  monks,  npon  the 
lastic  theology,  and  upon  Church  abuses  general- 
untributed  largelj'  to  prepare  the  minds  of  literary 
ibmugbout  Europe  for  a  rupture  witb  Rome.     Re 
taught.  In  anticipation  of  ProtestaD&m,  thst  ChrUtiaa 
knowledge  should  be  drawn  ftum  the  original  source*, 
he  Scriptures,  which  be  eaid  should  l>«  translated 
into  all  tongue*.     In  bis  £iKDiiiiKn  Maria,  Folly  is 
introduced  nsan  Interiocutor  who  "turns  into  ridicnl* 
laliyrinth  of  dialectic  in  which  theologians  have 
themselves,  the  syllogisms  with  which  they  lalioi 
ustain  the  Church  as  Atlas  does  the  heavena,  the 
intolerant  aeal  with  which  they  persecute  every  differ- 
of  oiHnion.     She  then  comes  to  the  ignorance, 
lirt,  the  stmnQe  and  ludicrous  pursnits   of  the 
s,  tbeir  bariHTDue  and  objurgatory  style  of  preach- 
ing i  she  attacks  the  bishop*,  who  ate  more  tolidtow 
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far  gold  thui  for  the  ufetj  of  wal* ;  vbo  think  tbey 
io  uKHigh  if  they  dnu  chsmHlveB  in  tbeatrlcd  ooa- 
toDK,  ud  nnder  tbe  Dime  of  the  moiit  renrend,  most 
bolf,  and  moat  bles»d  fjlhen  in  God,  pronaooea  a 
blMain^or  a  corw:  and.iaitiv,  »be  boldly  aauila  the 
eovrt  of  Rome  and  (bo  pope  himaelf,  who,  lbs  uys, 
tiku  ant]'  tbe  plaaaarea  of  hla  alation,  and  laaTea  ita 
dittn  to  Si.  Petar  uid  SL  Paal.  Among  tbe  cnrioua 
■ood-CDta.  »ftar  the  marginal  drawings  of  Han*  Hoi- 
beta,  wttb  wbich  the  book  vu  adorned,  the  pope  ap- 
pian  vith  his  triple  crown.  It  produced  an  indescrib- 
tble  effect:  twenCy.BeTea  editions  appeared  STea  dnr- 
lag  the  lifntime  of  Erasmus ;  it  was  trannloted  Into  all 
lUfaagH,  and  greallj  contributed  (o  confirm  tbe  iga 
m  its  anticleri(^  dixpoiitions"  (Ranks,  I.  c).  But 
the  psnonal  character  of  Erasmas  was  not  Rttad  tot 
Hch  ttorma  aa  those  of  the  Reformation.  Inteliectu- 
ilij,  he  was  too  many<sided  and  too  nndccided  ;  mor- 
alli,  ha  was  of  too  flucid  a  flbre,  too  timid,  and  loo 
bad  of  ease,  to  devote  bimsalf  to  a  cart  jId  «trife  with 
■nrj  nncartain  issoss.  Moreover,  he  nerer  bad  pro- 
tboDd  religions  convlctlDns  or  aiperienca.  The  monks, 
BtrHtheleaa,  were  right  to  a  certain  extant  la  tbeir 
D^ng  that  "  Era<mns  laid  the  egg;  Luther  hatched 
It"  At  flnt  Erasmus  regarded  Luthor  with  Favor  as 
>  eoadJDlor  In  bis  attacks  npon  tbe  ignorance  of  the 
noeki,  and  in  his  plaos  for  tbe  reformation  of  litera- 
ton.  But  Lnther  aaw  the  weakness  and  spiritual 
porarty  of  Erasmus,  and  expressed  bis  fears  in  letters 
la  Spilatin  and  Lange  aa  early  as  1517;  while  Eras- 
Boa,  in  letters  to  Zwingle,  deprecated  the  haste  and 
nbsoisncs  of  Luther.  In  1519  (UAreb  W)  Lnther 
■nte  a  friendly  letter  to  Erumiu,  who  says  in  reply 
(April  3D):  "I  hold  myself  aloof  from  tbe  controver- 
sies of  tbe  times  lo  devote  my  whole  strength  to  liter- 
slBR.  After  all,  more  i*  to  lie  gained  by  moderation 
Itan  by  pasuon;  so  Christ  conquered  the  world.  It 
ii  better  to  write  against  those  who  biive  abused  tbe 
aalboritrof  the  pipacy  than  n^DSt  individual  papas." 
la  15S0,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saitony,  moBting  Eras- 
Dti  at  Cologne,  asked  bis  opinbn"f  Lntber  j  bis  reply 
vss,  Laikeriu  ptctacil  la  dlt-jma,  ntmpt  gund  letig'U  co- 
>Mm»  poKiflat  el  mint  monadiontin:  "  l.uthar  bas 
miUBilted  two  blunders;  be  has  ventured  to  touch 
lbs  crown  oftbe  pope  and  tbe  bellies  ofth^  monks  .  .  . 
Int  hii  laoguaga  la  tw  violent,"  etc.  H]  eipreased 
■milar  cautions  in  a  letter  to  Justus  Jonas  at  the  time 
or  tbs  Diet  of  Worm*  (I&Sl).  Tbe  earnest  Uliich  von 
Hutea  *ougbl  to  draw  Ensmua  openly  to  the  Protes- 
tut  ode,  hut  in  rain.  In  1S21  Hutten  published  an 
Erfaiialalio  cum  Eratma,  aboandin,!  in  bitter  invec- 
lire.  to  wbich  Erasmus  replied  !□  Spimg'a  odBertiu 
Hiaiua  a^KTgimi  (Buel,  15i3)  (see  Gieseler,  CK\ink 
BUnTf,  ed.Ly  Smith,  iv,  j  3).  Lather  is  said  ta  have 
mdemaed  botb  those  pamphlets  as  disgraceful.  Lu- 
ther wnite  (1S^4)  to  Er.umni  an  earnest  letter,  urging 
bin,  if  he  would  not  join  the  Reformers,  at  least  to  re- 
Inia  frgm  open  oppoaition.  "Ton  might,  indeed, 
ksn  aided  na  much  by  your  wit  and  your  eloquence ; 
bat,  linee  yea  have  not  tbe  disposition  and  the  cour- 
fi  for  this,  we  would  have  yon  serve  God  In  your 
swa  way.  Only  we  feared,  lest  our  adversaries  should 
■Uee  vou  to  write  against  na,  and  that  necessity 
•ioakl  compel  ns  to  oppose  you  to  your  face.  If  you 
OBiMt,  dear  Brumus,  assert  our  opinions,  be  penuad- 
■I  ta  let  them  alone,  and  treat  of  subjects  more  suited 
teyoor  taste"  (BMialh.  Saera,  1882,  p.  IM).  "  From 
ttislinie  Erasmus  cninplalns  incessantly  of  the  hostil- 
k^ofthi  Evangelicals.  The  haughty  stylo  in  which 
Laher  offend  bim  peace  (in  tiie  letter  above  cited) 
oaU  only  have  tbe  etted  upon  that  ambitious  man  of 
riring  additional  weight  to  the  request  wbich  reached 
kin  St  the  aame  time  from  England,  that  be  would 
tike  nienge  upon  l.utber  for  his  attack  npon  the  royal 
■Uwr  (Henry  Till).  And  so,  lo  asaall  the  formldii- 
Ut  I.Bilier  in  the  weakest  part  of  bis  theological  sys- 
■m,  ErsBDua  wrote  bla  trea^M  Dt  Libero  AriitHo 


(Sept.  I5S4).  Luther  raplied  with  his  usual  bitteraesa 
in  hit  DeStrvB  A  riilrio  (Dec.  lS2b).  Erasmus  replied 
in  like  coin  la  bis  Bypa-iupuU$  (IfiJS).  Thus  the  re- 
nowned Erasmus  now  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemies  of  (he  Ref<  ----- 


conciliator}'  messures  towarda  it" 
(Gieselar,  I.  c). 

The  writing*  of  Erasmns  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  l&KMl  (9  Tob.  fol.),  and  also  by  Cioricua 
(Leclerc),  under  tbe  title  Da.  Enami  Optra  Oiaiiia, 
smnsAHoKu  a  audiora,  etc.  (L.  Bat.  ITO^l-a,  10  vol*, 
in  Il.foO.  He  edited  many  of  the  fatheis,  vis.  Origen, 
IremBUs,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Cbiysoetoni,  Lactantius, 
and  translations  of  selections  from  tbein  ara  given  in 
bis  Optra.  The  separate  editions  of  bis  mure  popular 
works  (the  fjicrMluirH,  Adagiat  Coiioqwa,  etc.)  are  very 
numerous.  There  are  English  versions  of  tbe  follow. 
in;;:  Pantgtfric  upon  FolU)  (two  translations:  ono  by 
Chaloaer,  tbe  other  liy  Kennet ;  often  printinl) ;  Colla- 
quitt  (1671,  and  often,  especially  in  selcctiims) ;  Ea- 
diiridioH  Mililit,  by  W.  de  Worde  (1513,  IGmo,  and 
often);  CAruHaa'M  .VamuJ  (tnm  Ihi  EtieAiritliim  Mii- 
t(u,  Ixindon,  1810,  8vo);  EcrUtiiula,  or  (tg  PrtaelUr 
(cbiefly  from  Erasmus.  London,  1797,  small  Bvo);  De 
Cimtempla  Mmti  (Lend.  I5SS,  ]6ma) ;  Dc  Inamta  Dti 
.\fuerieardia  (IMS,  and  often).  Many  of  Erasmus's 
•mailer  tr nets  were  also  translated.  There  are  eeverul 
biogrjpbios  of  Erasmus  (none  very  good),  viz.  Beatus 
Khenanus,  la  Erasmi  Opera,  (om.  i  (1540);  Leclerc's, 
in  vol.  i  of  Erasmi  Opera  (1703)  i  Meniia,  Vita  Enitmi 
(Ley<len.IG0T,4ti>>;  Knigbt, /.t/e '/f'rtumu (London, 
1720,  limo)  J  Iturignv.  I  V«  O-Eraima  (Par.  17S7,  2  vols. 
ISmo);  Jottin,  Li/t'of  Eraimut  (LanA.Mie,  beat  ed. 
ISOS,  B  vol",  gvo:  abridged  by  Laycey,  London,  1809, 
8vo);  Hess,  /.eben  dtt  Enumv  (Zurich,  1790);  But. 
ler,  fjfe  of  Enumai  (London,  1825,  Hvo);  Nissrd.  in 
Elule,  mr  la  RnviuioKce  (Par.  1856);  MUller,  Zeisn 
d-j  Eriammt  (Hamii.  Wm.  Svo;  reviewed  by  L'llmsnn, 
Sladia  a.  Kril.  1JW9,  p,  1);  Glaaius,  On  Eraimia  at 
Cknrck  Rtf-irnitr  (4  croimed  priie-essay  in  the  Dntcb 
■  indulge,  Tbe  Hague,  1860).  Sea  also  Bayle,  DU. 
limtry  (s.  v.  Eraainus);  Dupin,  Aulean  Ecdri.  torn. 
xiii ;  Waddinifton,  llalorn  of  ike  Rrforws&an  (London, 
1841),  ch.  n-aVn  j  Merie  dAubignft,  llittors  of  lie  Rtf. 
ormation.  vol.  i;  Hoefer.  A'om.  Biigr.  (itntratt.  xtI, 
207 :  Hjllam,  BlH'-r^  of  lilTo-are  (Harper's  ed.),  i, 
131  sq.;  MdCklntoeb.  UUcr-Uaaeoia  H'oria  (London, 
18&l).i,  19asq. :  Cini'.  Examinir,x]ix,90;  CAru(u» 
ffejKw,  April,  imi :  Quart.  Henev.  IHoS.  art.  i ;  Jleot 
Quartaildinfl.  1X61,  p.  Ml ;  Bi'iHoUieea  Sacra,  xix, 
106 ;  Bril.  and  Far.  Eu.  Review,  July,  1H67,  p.  617 ;  H. 
Roger*,  in  Good  WmU,  Feb.  1868,  ' 

BraBtdanlam,  the  title  generally  give 
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Church  Bpiritnal  as  well  as  civil  allogelbcr 
Christian  msgistrat*.'  This,  however,  'was  far  irom 
being  an  invention  of  Erastns,  since  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  tbe  Roman  cUims  bad  been  resisted  on  the 
like  principles  for  centuries  before  he  was  Imm;  the 
peculiarity  of  Eraatus's  teaching  lay  nthor  in  bis  re- 
fusing tbe  right  of  txcoatmutacaliati  to  the  Cbrinlian 
Church'  (sea  Oif.  Hooker,  Ed.  Pref.  p.  Iviii)'  (Eden, 
Charcitimm't  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  Hardvrick  proposes 
"  Ryzantiuism"  as  the  proper  title  for  the  theory 
named  Instead  of  • '  Erastlanism"  {IliMlorg  if  lit,  Jt^/br- 
m-Hion,  chap,  viii,  p.  S36).  See  also  Nichols,  JHC 
d  *ti  of  Boteger  (I.nndon,  1782, 4to),  p.  71 ;  Pretyman, 
Tke  Chmrk  of  En^nd  and  ErtuUcoHmfJjaai.  ISbi); 
Hagenliach,  llitl  rg  if  Dic'rinei  (Smith's  ed.).  ii,  399; 
CunninKbam,  IliAiorical  Tieoio^,  ii,  669 ;  Ormo,  /-^ 
and  Time!  of  BarUr.  i,  Tlj  ChriMlinn  Berieir,  vill, 
679;  and  tbe  articles  Church;  DiscIpLLSB ;  EcCLB- 
BUaTicAL  PoLiTT  ;  Ebastcs,  TmiJtAa. 

Eroa'ttia  CEonirrec.  ielxeed,  an  old  Gredan  name, 
Dlog.  Laert.  ill,  SI),  ■  Corintbian.  and  one  or  Paul'a 
disciples,  whose  ailntations  he  aemdi  from  Corinth  ta 
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tbe  Cburcb  at  Rome  u  IhoH  of  ■*  Um  dUakberiaiK  (q. 
V.)  of  the  city"  of  Coriotb  (Rom,  ivi,  28).  The  word 
■o  raodend  (ui'tovofiot,  Vnlg.  oreorHu)  denolM  the 
city  Imunrer  or  stewaii(_3u\'XT,nttaur.  a,  404;  Ke 
Fleau,  De  areariU,  Barntli.  172&-6,  ii,  $  11 ;  alio  Els- 
Dsr,  Obi.  Ii,  68),  id  officer  of  grot  dignity  in  uiclint 
times  (coRip.  Joiephiu,  Ant,  vil,  8,3);  >o  tbU  tbe  con- 

e  proof  or  the  wonderful  eneceu  of  the  apoetle'i  tibon 
In  that  city.  We  And  Erutos  with  Paul  el  Ephesoe 
u  one  of  hia  attenduits  or  deuona  (oi  tuiicoi/oiiiTii 
ai-Tif),  whence  he  waa  sent,  along  with  Timothy,  into 
Macedonia,  while  the  apoitle  himialf  remained  In  Asia 
(Arts  ill,  22),  A.D.  61.  They  were  both  with  the 
apottleat  Corinlb  when  he  wrote,  aa  above,  ftoin  that 
city  tothe  Romaui,  A.D.  &&i  and  at  a  BUbseqneat  pe- 
riod (A.D.  64)  Eiaatua  waa  etill  at  Corinth  (2  Tim.  W, 
20).  which  would  seem  to  have  bsea  the  nanal  place  of 
hla  abode  (Ifiitvi).  According  to  the  traditiona  of  the 
Greek  Church  (_.\fenal.  Graatm,  I,  ITS),  he  waa  drat 
aamemiu  to  the  Church  at  Jtiuaalem,  and  atterwardi 
loabop  of  Paneaa,  and  died  a  natural  death.  Uaiiy 
critrio,  however  (Grotloa,  Kype,  KulnSl,  De  Wette, 
Winer,  etc.),  regard  the  Corinthiaa  Eraatna  aa  a  dlf- 
ttmal  person  from  Panl'a  companion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  offleid  datie*  of  the  fanner  would  not  allow 
Buch  an  absence  ttma  tbe  city  (NeaiuleT,  Pkmtimg  lad 
Trtaiamg,i,  8B2,  noteXorthat,  If  he  was  with  Paul  at 
Epbeaut,  we  should  be  compelled  to  ueume  that  he  is 
mentioned  in  tbe  epistle  to  the  Romaos  by  the  title  of 
an  office  which  he  had  once  held  and  afUrwaida  re- 
signed (Me3rer,  KeiKnteular.  In  loc.). 

BrMtn*,  TuouAS  (properly  Libber  or  Lisblkr, 
which  he  put  into  the  Greek  form,  Enutui),  waa  bom 
at  Baden,  In  Switierland  (accoidlng  lo  anMber  ac- 
count, at  Aui^ien,  in  Baden-Durlacb),  Sept.  T,  1521. 
He  studied  divinity  and  pbiloeophy  at  Basel,  and  after- 
ward at  Pavisand  Bologna,  where  he  graduated  M.D. 
Id  1668  he  became  phyrfcUn  to  the  prince  of  Henne- 
berg.  The  elector  palatine,  Fiederick  III,  also  ap- 
pointed him  first  pbyeiclan  and  profksenr  of  medicine 
in  the  UolTersity  of  Heidelberg.  In  1G60  and  1664 
fas  attended  the  conferences  of  Lntbeima  and  Reformed 
divinea  at  Heidelberg  and  Haulbrona  on  the  Lord's 
8npp«T,  and   vigorously   malntdned    the    Zuinglian 
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Dt  Cana  DamuA  (1666;  transl.  bv  SbDie,  Lond.  1678, 
ICma).  He  waa  charned  with  Sochilaniam,  bat  with- 
out Just  gronnd.  But  his  name  Is  chiefly  preserved 
fbr  his  views  on  Church  authority  and  excommunica- 
Uon.  "A  sort  of  fanaticism  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  puniabments  bad  been  in- 
troduced by  Olevianoa,  a  refiigee  f)-om  Treves,  and 
by  several  fugitives  fh>m  the  cruellies  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  in  the  Ixiw  Countries,  and  hiid  spread  among 
the  Pnrteslanta  of  the  Palatinate.  Erastus  lerm  " 
'febiis  excommunicalorla,'  and  tbougbt  It  an  ur 
policy  for  the  Protestants,  surmnnded  by  their 
mies,  to  ha  lealous  In  cutting  off  memben  tmm 
own  communion.  He  examined  the  principles 
Bilillcal  anUiDrlty  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and 
Tied  on  a  controversy  in  which  be  was  violently  op- 
posed by  DatbenuB,  and  more  mildly  by  bis  l>iei  ' 
Beza.  This  controversy  would  have  probably  died 
a  local  dispute  bad  it  not  been  revived  by  Castelveti 
who  had  married  tbe  widow  of  Erastus,  publthii 
fmm  bis  papers  the  theses  called  EjjiUeaUB  Quritioais 
graritnuur  iU  £'-communiailvmej  which  bears  to  have 
been  written  in  1668,  and  was  first  published  In  1689. 
Hie  KenenI  principle  adopted  by  Erastus  is,  that  ec- 
clesiastical censures  and  other  Inflictions  are  not  the 
propvr  method  of  punishing  crimrs,  but  that  tbe  ad- 
minli^tration  of  the  penal  law,  and  of  the  law  for  com- 
pelling performances  of  civil  oliligations,  should  rest 
with  the  temporal  magistrate.  He  held  that  the  proper 
ground  on  which  a  person  could  be  prohibited  from  re- 
caiTinKtheaidlDancasofachurcb--encbas  tbe  sacs- 
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inent  or  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper — ^raa  vmt 
irice  or  immorality,  but  a  difference  in  tbeologiol 
opinion  with  the  church  tram  ffoich  he  aon^t  tbe 
privilege.  Tbe  church  waa  to  decide  who  ireri)  Its 
members,  and  theieLiy  entlUed  to  partake  in  its  priTi- 
leges,  but  waa  not  entitled  to  take  upon  Itself  the  pun- 
ishment of  offences  by  witbbotdiog  these  privilagea,  or 
by  inflicting  any  otber  panlshmenls  on  the  ground  ol 
moral  miscondnct  Few  authors  so  often  referred  to 
have  been  so  little  read  as  Erastua.  Tbe  original 
theses  ate  verj-  rare.  An  English  translation  was 
published  In  1660,  and  was  re-edited  by  the  Bew.  Bob- 
ert  Lee  In  1846.  By  some  inacretable  exaggaratioa, 
it  had  become  the  popular  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
Erastus  that  his  leading  principle  was  to  maintaiii  tbe 
authority  of  tbe  civil  magislTale  over  tbe  con»ci«DC«, 
and  to  subject  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  bla  direction 
and  control,  both  In  their  doctrine  and  their  diaciplliia. 
In  tbe  discussions  hi  Che  Church  of  Scotland,  of  wbicb 
the  result  was  the  secession  ofalargebody  of  tbe  clsr- 
gy  and  people  because  it  was  found  that  the  Chnrch 
could  not  make  t  law  to  nullUy  the  operation  of  lay 
patronage,  those  who  maintained  within  the  Clmrch 
the  principle  that  It  had  no  such  power  were  called 
Erastians  as  a  term  of  reproach.  As  in  all  cases  wbora 
such  words  as  Soclnlan,  Arlan,  Antjnomian,  etc.,  ar* 
used  in  polemical  debates,  the  party  rejected  with  dia- 
dain  the  name  thus  applied  to  iL  But  h  ia  ainKUiar 
tiut  in  the  coutM  of  this  dispute  no  one  seema  to  have 
thought  of  explaining  that  the  controrersy  in  which 
Erastua  was  engaged  was  about  a  totally  dlHennt  nut- 
ter, and  tliat  only  a  few  general  and  very  vagne  i^ 
merits  in  bis  writings  have  given  occasion  for  the  sup- 
position that  he  must  have  held  the  principle  that  all 
ecclesiastical  authorities  are  subordinate  to  the  civiL 
Erastus  died  at  Basel  on  the  Slst  Dec.-Jan.  1, 1688." 
— Engiiik  CgdcjKBdia ,-  n'ordsworth,  Eeettt,  Biogmpkg  i 
Hoefer,  A'oiw.  Biog.  Ginir.  xxii,  174 ;  Hersog,  Stai 
iw^a-p.  It,  121. 

Brdt,  Paulihiis,  a  German  Franciscan  monk,  pro- 
fessor of  theology'  at  the  University  of  Freibnrg,  was 
bom  at  VertiKh  tn  17R7.  He  displayed  much  seal  in 
opposing  Infidelity,  both  by  hia  translations  from  Eng. 
liab  and  French  as  well  as  bis  own  works.  The  oioet 
Important  of  his  works  Is  Hiilona  KtliTana  tieolnfiim 
radimtiUa  ededram  Kirii  eompnliaua,  aw  via  ad  Us- 
loriam  lillemrium  threbigia  rrn^ba,  (UiaD(a(»iir'ta(s  lU- 
Irroriit  ivitmrla  lAugtburg,  1786, 4  vols.  Sto).  Enit 
died  Dec.  16, 1800. 

Brs1)lDtlll,ytiJ.AOB  OF  CEprJ^ti^arv  aln>c,  >umm 
pf  ckkhpaa),  a  place  on  the  Ibie  of  Titus's  wall  of 
circumvallation  around  Jerusalem  during  the  final 
siege  (JosephuB,  War,  V,  12,  !)j  appareoUy  on  tbe 
brow  of  the  hill  opposite  Mount  Zion,  on  tbe  wetL  See 
Jebiibaleu.  Ensebius  speaks  of  a  vitUge  Ereminfka 
C't^pifiii'Sa.  Onomail.  s.  v.),  situated,  however.  In  the 
south  of  Judca,  which  Reland  thinks  (Paial.  p.  766) 
is  the  same  us  the  BeAtrebin  (BiSSipt^ii')  mentioned 
by  SoKimen  (iftrt.  Ecd.  i«,  27). 

E'raoh (Heb, Enk,  Ti*;?, fruyt*;  Sept. 'OpJx.Vnlg. 
AradC),omi  ofthe  cities  which  fbrmed  the  beginning 
of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x, 
IS).  It  is  not  said  that  be  built  tbese  cities,  but  that 
he  established  his  power  over  them ;  tmm  which  ve 
may  conclude  that  they  previously  existed.  It  was 
probably  alio  the  dty  of  the  AncHiriTES,  who  were 
among  those  who  were  transplanted  to  Samaria  by 
Asnapper  (F.ira  Iv,  S),  Until  recently,  the  received 
opinion,  following  the  authority  of  St.  Ephiem,  Je. 
rome,  and  the  I'argumlsts,  identilled  Erech  with  Edes- 
SB  or  Calllrboe  (now  Urfab),  a  town  In  the  north-west 
of  MssopntamU.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Bohlen  (IiUnd.  10  Gm.  p.  23S),  who  connects  the  name 
CsUirhofi  with  the  Biblical  Erech  through  the  Syrian 
form  Eurhek,  suggesting  the  Greek  wont  iCfipooc. 
This identidcatiun is, however, untenable:  Edenawa* 
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ftobiUj  bi^t  bjr  SclflDCoa,  uid  coald  not,  tfaerefbre. 
hiTc  bam  in  isiitenca  in  Ein'i  lioM  (Ein  It,  S),  and 
thB  (lUnt  UiDi  ^T«a  to  tlw  tend  of  Sbiou-  pregenU  ■ 
imt  ol^JBCtioa.  Encb  must  be  sought  in  the  n^ifth- 
bgrbaadofBabflon.  Geaaniua  {Tieiaia:  p.  laD.rol- 
kniiig  Bochut  iPkaltg.  W,  16),  rather  M«kii  the  nume 
latbe'Apoixa  or  ^rncAaof  thec>]dg»,CTiiphera,  which 
vm>  o  tlw  Tigris,  upon  the  border*  of  HabyloDU  and 
Smiuu  (PUlamy,  ri,  3 ;  Ammlao.  Hircell.  xxxili,  6, 
K).  Thia  na  probBbly  the  same  city  which  Herodo- 
tH  0,186;  rl,110)oa>l>  iriUrUca  (  Apftpiicica).  <.  e. 
Gwl  Erech.  Raaeiiaialler  liappily  coDjwtures  (Al- 
lenk  I,  ii,  »5)  IhM  Erech  probably  Uy  nearer  to  Baby- 
Im  than  Aracca  j  and  thU  haa  lately  be«n  conflrmed 
I7  CoL  Taylor,  the  Britiafa  resident  st  Baiflad,  vho  ii 
diiraed  to  find  the  nite  of  the  ancient  Erech  in  the 
put  nuaDda  of  primitive  niins,  indifferently  called 
Irak,lrta,Waria,  and  Seaitrali,  by  the  noniade  Ar- 
ab and  »inetiiiiea  £I-J  Kijricii, "  the  place  of  pebblea" 
(Bmooi,  Xmati,  p.  W).  Then  Tnoonda,  which  are 
vow  nmninded  by  the  almoat  perpetual  marphea  and 
iaoflditionj  ofthe  lower  Euphrates,  lie  aome  miles  east 
of  that  ttream,  about  midway  between  the  site  of 
Babrlim  and  its  jnncllon  Kith  the  TigrU.  This  is 
duabilEa  the  uma  ea  Orcioi  (Opxnq)  S2  miles  south, 
aad  11  sit  of  Bjbyton  (Ptolemy,  vi,  20,  7),  the  mod- 
ern dnignstioni  of  the  >ite  bearinj;  a  contideraLde  sf- 
Inity  to  both  the  ciriginsl  nimoB.  It  is  likewise  pmb. 
sble  thst  the  Orckm  (  Opxnyo')  described  by  Straho  aa 
sa  sitronomieal  MCt  of  the  ChaldKane  dwelling  near 
Babylon  (xx),  p,  739);  in  Ptolemy  u  a  people  of  Ara- 
laa  liiing  near  the  Persian  GnlF  (v,  19.  i);  and  in 
Plinj  as  an  agricaltnml  population,  who  lunked  up 
Iba  iiatera  of  the  Enphratei,  and  compelled  them  to 
dow  bto  the  Tigris  (tI,  27,  31),  were  really  inhnbit- 
inti  of  OrchoS  and  of  the  district  sairounding  it. 
TUi  place  appear*  tn  hive  been  the  necropolis  of  the 
AitT^an  kings,  the  whole  neighborhood  being  covered 
Mh  raoaada,  and  strewed  with  the  rem  .ins  of  bricka 
Bod  eeflina.  Some  of  tlie  bricks  beer  a  monogram  of 
"the  nuMm,"  and  Col.  Rawllason  snrmises  that  the 
Bane  Erech  maybe  nothing  more  than  a  tbrm  dTITt^, 
Sm  Heb.  name  fcr  that  luminary  (A  Ikmaaai,  1^64,  No. 
U7T)i  bat  the  orthography  doea  not  tnatain  this  con- 
JNton.  Soma  bare  thooicht  that  the  name  of  Erech 
Bij  be  preaerred  in  that  of  Irak  (froi-Arabi),  which 
b  Kiren  to  Ibe  legion  inclosed  by  the  two  river*  in  the 
knr  part  of  their  cuuive.  (See  Chesnev,  EupMrata 
EipBttUm,l,li6,ni:  AInsworth.&aniTOla,  p.  178; 
Loftni,  OtaUaa,  p.  IGO  sq.,  where  a  full  description  is 
PUB.)    For  another  Erech,  probably  in  Palestine,  see 

Ib-omita  (i>qfu>c.  dneH),  one  who  lives  In  a  ml. 
imta.  or  other  solitude,  for  purposes  of  religious  con- 
ttaiplidon.  The  name  was  given  In  the  ancient 
Ckorch  to  tboH  Cbrlstiins  who  fied  fmm  the  peisecu- 
lai  of  Christianity  into  the  wilderness,  and  Ibere,  lao- 
kled  from  all  oUmt  men,  gave  themselvos  np  to  a  life 
•frigid  ascelioinn.  Paul  of  Thebe*  is  called  the  first 
«™iHe,  and  he  soon  found  nnmerous  followers.  From 
Iha  aaeociition  of  eremites  the  ceenobiles  aroee,  who, 
ia  tgm,  bna  the  transition  to  the  monastic  orders, 
■Ueh  became  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ind  in  the  Eaat- 
loat  common  form  of  organized  ascet- 
le  eremite  remaned,  however,  in  use 
Mh  br  Utoaa  who,  in  opposition  to  monastic  anocia- 
^  preferred  the  eremitic  lifia,  and  ftir  a  nomber  of 
oilen  at  brancfaes  of  orders  (orders  of  eremites),  which 


.  origini 


nsde  apeolal  provisions 
■•™>wTi  couia  live  in  entire  isolation  from  each  other, 
■BMiBg  only  for  the  celebration  of  divine  servha. 
Ikn  the  proper  name  of  the  Angustinians  (q.  v.)  was 
4e  Ennltea  of  St.  Aagnstine,  althoogh  they  became. 
■  *ct,  a  Rgnlar  order.  _There  were  also  eremitea  be- 
»"  (q-  v.),  Camaldo- 
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I  lenses  (q.  v.),  Cnlestlnea  (q.  v.).  Hleronymitei  (q  t.\ 
and  Servites  (q.  v.).  Among  the  other  orders  of  tba 
eremites  were  the  Eremites  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (aee 
Joan  THE  Baptist,  Ebbhites  op],  and  Ibe  Enrrdtea 
of  St.  Panl.— Wetier  und  Welte,  Kirchta-Ltx.  iii,  fiOl. 
See  Paul,  St.,  Erimtteb  of. 

Brea.     See  Cbdab. 

BrAirt,  a  city  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxo- 
ny, with,  ill  Itttia,  5«,SSe  Inhabitants.  In  7-11,  Erfurt 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  but  St.  Adalar  was  th( 
last  u  well  as  the  first  bishop,  the  see  lieing  united 
with  that  of  Mentz.  In  137H  the  city  received  per- 
mission fhtm  the  pope  residing  at  Avijfrion  (Clement 
VII)  to  establish  a  university,  and  the  permission  was 
In  IS89  confirmed  by  the  Roman  pope  Urban  VI.  In 
1S9S  the  university  was  opened,  being  the  Itfth  uni- 
veruty  of  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  the  I6th 
century,  Lotfaer  was  for  some  time  one  of  its  profess- 
ors. Subsequently  Ita  reputation  dwindled  down,  and 
it  waa  abolished  in  181S.— Wetxer  u.  Welte,  Kircha^ 
Lexikan,  iii,  061. 

Erbard,  BisMor.     See  Hilddlp. 

E'rl (Heb. £W',  ^-i9,wa<rA/li(), tbeHfthaonofdia 
patriarch  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi,  IG;  Sept. 'Aqjilc.  Vulg. 
Htrt),  and  progenitor  (Num.  mvi,  16;  Sept.  'Aifi, 
Vulg.  H.T)  of  the  Ebites  (q,  v.).     B.C.  1866. 

Brio  IX  (according  to  some  historiuns  VIII),  sui- 
nsmed  the  Saint,  a  king  of  Sweden.  H>  was  the  son 
of  Jedwjrd,  a  "good  and  rich  yeoman, "  u  he  is  called 
in  an  old  Swedish  chronicle,  and  of  Cecilia,  the  sister 
of  king  Eric  Arsal.  Having  become  king  of  Sweden, 
hi*  chief  endeavor  was  the  Christian iiation  of  Sweden. 
He  conquered  southern  Finland,  and  compelled  the 
inhabiUnU  tn  adopt  the  Cbristiun  ntligion.  He  also 
united  Norway  with  Sweden.  In  the  war  against  th* 
Danish  prince  Magnus,  be  fell  in  a  Imttle  near  the 
town  of  UpBsU,  May  18, 1160.— Hoefer,  A'dud.  Bio^. 
Gmtr.  xvi,  249. 

Brigaiia.    See  Scorns  Ebioeka. 

B'rlte  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art.  4.i-£yi",  "^Vn, 
Sept.  [appar.  everywhere  In  this  name  reading  1  for 

I]  ci'A(£i,Vu!g.  fl.ritFB,  A.V.  "the  Erites"),  a  patro- 
nymic deslgnaUon  (Num.  Ilvl,  16)  of  the  descendant* 
oftbeGaditoEiii(q.  v.). 

EllMltayiSAnaisor  Seroidb),  a  learned  Armeni- 
an bishop.  l>om  towards  the  middle  of  the  litth  cen- 
tury, at  Eriza  or  Araendjan,  a  city  of  Armenia.  In 
1386,  James  I,  patrinrch  of  Sis,  called  him  to  his  court, 
and  made  him  his  secretarj-.  In  1391  he  was  conse- 
crated liishop  of  Ariendjan,  and,  a  short  time  after,  tha 
king  of  the  Armenians  of  Cilicia  (Hayton  or  Halhoum 

II)  made  bim  almoner  of  his  pslace.  In  1306  he  woa 
present  st  the  national  council  which  was  held  at  Sis, 
capital  of  Cilicia,  and  died  a  short  time  after.  Ha 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Tie  BirraTrhi,  and  several  other 
works,  which  remain  in  MS.  —  Hoefer,  A'an.  fiiii^ 
ffrtHT.  xvl,  2B8. 

ErItuiBeil,  a  city  in  Bavaria,  with  a  population  of 
IB,SSS  Inbabitanf,  mostly  ProtesUnt.  It  is  the  seat 
ofone  of  throe  universities  of  Bavaria,  with  a  l.nthei'' 
an  theological  faculty.  The  University  was  founded 
in  1742  by  the  margrave  Friedrich  of  Brandenburg- 
Baireuth  for  his  residence,  but  in  174.1  transferred  to 
Eriangen.  The  University  has  in  modem  timei  been 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Confeasional  party  In  the  Lutheran 
Church.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Elmvatl,  JoHAiiH  AnotTST.  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,  was  bom  Aug.  4. 1707,  at  Tennstadt,  in  Tho- 
ringia.  He  oompleted  bis  academical  studies  at  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipaic  In  1>I!  ha  became  professor  of 
ancient  literature  at  Laipsic,  and  in  1768  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology  tbore.  He  held  the  tiro  last- 
named  pmfessorahip*  together  till  1770,  when  be  gav* 
no  the  former  to  his  neiibew,  Aigust  WilbalM.     Hn 
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died  Sept.  11,  ITSI.  Ht  diiting:atelisd  hlmnir  gitntly 
bjr  bia  philological  Bad  rla»lcBl  pnbllcitioiu,  and  bIm 
hj  the  new  light  wbich  hb  theorj  of  interpntatioD 
thiew  npon  the  ECcred  Scripturu.  He  adof^ed  ^m 
WettleiD  the  gnomnatico-luitorical  method  of  interpre- 
tation, and  gave  it  general  CDrrenc]'.  Among  the 
moat  important  of  his  critical  and  philological  wrltinga 
are  Oputcula  pliilologico-crilica  (Amiler,  17B2,  Bvo) : — 
Opaiculu  oraloria,  oriUiimei,  prolutionrt  et  elogia  (Leyd. 
1762  aoi  1TG7,  Svd): — Arcliaologia  lilUraria  (Lelpa. 
1768  and  1790,  8vb)  -.—iMlia  daetrina  loUdionf  (Leipa. 
1706, 7th  ed.  17S3, 6vo).  The  style  of  this  work  gave 
(o  Eraeati  the  name  of  the  Cicero  of  Germany.  Hia 
moat  important  work  in  the  Held  ot  tbeoloKy  la  hla  /«- 
•A'dtfw  inCetTnfu  AWv  TVifamfltd' (Leipa.  1761,  8vo  1  Gth 
ad.  1809).  Tiiis  work  flrat  clearly  set  forth  what  U 
called  the  granimalicthJiiitoncal  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  translated  hy  1  crrot,  and  poblished  in 
WmBMcoI Cabinet {:EA\ab.lMi,  2vota.l6mo>;  there 
is  alio  an  edition,  with  notea  aod  appendix,  hy  Hoiea 
Stuart  (Andover,  1827,  I2mo).  Some  valnahle  eaaaya 
may  be  found  in  bia  Opanxla  Oeobigiai  (17»2,  Svo). 
He  rendered  great  aerrice  to  theological  literatnre  by 
the  publication  otOie  ffaulhfalaiiK-itBibHolhel!  (1760- 
1779,  U  vols.).  Hia  LeeHtma  Aaidtmiea  in  Epiilolam 
ad  HAriHM  was  pnbliabed  by  G.J.  Dindorf  in  1816 
(Lipa.Svo).  Emeati'a  reputation  aa  a  claasical  scholar 
reals  chieflr  upon  his  excellent  editions  of  Homer 
(Leipa.  175D,  Svo),  of  Calllmachus  (Lejd,  1761,  S  vota. 
8vo),  of  Polybiua  (Laip?.  1763-64,  8  vols.  SvoX  of  Xen- 
ophon,  Aristotle,  and  of  Cicero  (it.  17TS,  8d  ed.  T  Tola.), 
of  Tacitua  {ib.  1772,  2  vols.  8vo)|  also  of  Suetonius, 
Aristophanes  etc.  Hia  Enlogif,  by  Augnatns  William 
Ernesti,  was  published  at  Leipaic  (1781,  Svo).  See 
Hagenbach,  Otmum  Aoftmi'ina,  transl.  by  Oagr,  p. 
76 ;  Teller,  Erneati's  VrrJieiul«  Hn  Titoiogit  tad  ttr- 
Sgiim  (Leipa.  17P3)j  Tan  Voorat,  Omlio  deJ.A.  Et- 
ttfUo  (Leyd.  1804) ;  Hoefei,  Nam-.  Biogr.  CMralt,  xvi, 
296;  Kahnia,  Gtrtnan  Pmattmtiim,  p.  119. 

Ero6fi('Ep[jyij),  aplace"l>erDret]ieci^"(irpi  r^C 
viiXiuc)  Jerusalem,  according  to  J oeepbui  (.4nt.ix,  10, 
4).  where  the  mountain  (Ht.  of  Olives)  aplit  asunder 
lor  a  space  of  half  a  mile,  filling  the  king's  gardens 
with  (he  dstritua  of  the  avalanche ;  ac  account  which 

meotary  (Zech.  xiv,  6)  upon  the  eartbqujOce  (Amos  i, 
1)  on  the  occaaion  of  Uziiah'a  usurpation  of  the  aacei^ 
dotal  functioDB  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  16-21).  Schwarz  tn- 
geniousiy  explains  (PaUa.  p.  !63  note)  the  name  Erogi 
aa  a  Grccized  tranapoaition  for  ZechaHab's  exprewioD 
gorge  of  my  aMwUmni  (^ItTK^l,  ^qr-ia'aj',  Sept.  fii- 
payi  ipiii>v,Valg. miSi  montiwn  eonat,  A.V.  "valley 
of  the  moontaiD").  For  another  identiflcatios,  see 
Ea-Boau. 

Erpen,  Thomas  Yak  (Latto  form  EnrEXtiis),  a 
cclebnted  Orientalist,  iraa  bom  at  Gorkam,  Holland, 
September  7, 1584.  He  stndied  theology  at  Leyden, 
where,  under  the  gnldance  of  J.  J.  Scaliger,  be  alao  de- 
voted  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  Oriental  Ian- 
Knaves.  He  travelled  In  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  eve  rjTihtre  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  Ori- 
ental literature;  and  in  1G1S  became  profeasor  of  Ori- 
ental lanifuagea  at  Layden.  A  second  Hebrew  chair 
In  the  anirersity  was  founded  expresnly  far  him  in 
I(il9.  "  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  Oriental  in- 
terpreter to  the  government,  in  which  capacity  he  read 
and  wtoie  replies  to  all  official  documents  coming  from 
the  East  Such  was  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his 
Arabic,  as  written  at  this  time,  that  it  is  said  to  have 
axclled  the  admiration  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
Towards  the  close  of  bis  life  tempting  oRers  of  honors 
and  distinction  came  pouring  in  npon  him  from  all 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  he  was  never  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  bis  native  countn-,  where,  in  the  mldrt  of  an 
eminent  curaer,  he  died  November  18,1624.  Although 
the  present  standard  of  Oriental  knowledge  in  Europe 
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la  much  in  advance  of  that  of  Erpen's  d,iy,  than  ii  it 
doubt  that  it  was  through  him  principally  that  Eaatcn, 
especially  Arabic,  atudiea  have  become  what  they  sn. 
With  haidty  any  better  material  than  a  few  awkwanL 
ly  printed  Arabic  alpbnbets,  he  contrived  to  write  Ins 
famous  grammaf  (GnoHu/.ca  Arabiea,  qaim^u  Bbrii 
nulhodioe  expiieala,  Leyden,  1618;  recent  edltioa  by 
Michselis,  GAtt,  1771),  which  for  200  years,  till  the 
time  of  Silvestn  de  Sacy,  enjoyed  an  undisputed  la. 
premacy ;  and  there  are  many  wbo  think  hia  AiA. 
menta  uninrpassed,  even  at  the  present  day,  as  a  work 
for  beginners.  Among  bis  other  Important  works  the 
beat  known  is  hia  Prmerbionam  Ambiconm  CrutMrim 
Dva  (layden,  1614)"  (Chambers,  a.  v.) ;  lloefrr.  Sat. 
Biog.  Genirait.  xvL  306;  Heriog.  £aaf-£^iUi}Mii, 
487. 

Error.  "Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  via- 
ble certain  truth,  error  ia  not  a  (unit  of  our  knowledge, 
but  a  miatake  of  our  Judgment,  giving  assent  to  that 
which  la  trite  (Locke,  Eaay  on  llttman  Uttdrrtt.  hk.  It, 
ch.  xx).  '  The  true,'  eaid  Boasuet,  after  Angostine, 
'la  that  which  If,  the  false  ia  that  which  is  not.'  To 
err  Is  lo  fail  of  attaining  lo  the  true,  which  we  do  whra 
think  that  to  be  which  is  not,  or  think  that  not  to 


which 


Error i 


selve 


the  mind  of  him  who  em.  or  Judges  not  according  ts 
the  truth.  Our  faculties,  when  employed  within  their 
proper  sphere,  are  fitted  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of 
truth.  We  err  by  a  wrong  use  of  tbem.  Tbe  eansea 
of  error  are  partly  in  objects  of  knowledge  and  partly 
In  ouraelvei.  Aa  it  is  only  the  Ime  and  real  wUdi 
exists,  it  Is  only  the  true  and  real  which  can  reveal  it- 
self. But  it  may  not  revest  itself  fully,  and  man.mih 
taking  a  part  for  tbe  whole,  or  partial  evidence  Av 
complete  evidence,  falls  into  error.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  all  error  there  ia  some  truth.  To  discover  the  rela- 
tion which  this  partial  truth  beara  on  the  whole  truUi 
la  to  discover  the  origin  of  tbe  error.  The  causes  m 
ourselves  which  lead  to  error  arise  from  wrong  views 
of  our  faculties  and  of  tbe  conditions  nnderwbich  tbey 
operate.  Indolence,  precipitation,  passion,  cnslom,  an- 
thoritv,  and  educstion  may  also  conlribute  to  lead  u 
into  error  (Bacon, .YoiKfa  (?t;a)iu>ii,lib.  i;  Halebrancbe, 
Rechtrcke  de  la  Vrrilt :  Descartes,  Oa  Mukod;  Locke, 
On  /ftrnxm  UndtriieHid.  l)k.  vi,  c.  ii)." — Fleming,  Ve- 
ealnilaryifFAiiatOFky,p.}6e-lS!. 

Biaklne,  Bbeneser,  an  eminent  and  piotu  Scotch 
divine,  founder  of  tbe  "Secession  Cburrh."  He  vat 
born  in  tbe  prlaon  of  the  Bat-s  Rock,  June  22,  1680, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He 
acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  and  chaplain  in  tbe  hm- 
lly  of  the  eall  of  Rolfae^  and  became  a  licentiate  in 
divinity  In  I7U!.  In  1708  he  was  choren  minister  of 
Portmoak,  in  the  ahire  of  Kinross,  and  became  a  veiy 
popular  preacher.  He  accepted  a  charge  in  Stirling 
in  1781.  "Hr.  Ersklne's  6rst  diObrence  with  hia  col- 
leagues of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  hia  support 
ofthe  principles  of 'tht  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity," 
a  subject  of  great  contention  during  tbe  early  partof 
the  18th  century.  He  was  one  of  sevend  clergymra 
who,  in  connection  with  thia  subject,  wen  'rebuked 
and  admonished'  hy  tbe  General  Assembly.  The  >e- 
caaalon  of  the  body,  beaded  I  y  Mr.  Enkine,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  queen  Anne'i 
reign  restoring  lay  patronage  in  the  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land, and,  though  not  in  all  reapects  technically  the 
same,  it  was  virtually  on  the  same  ground  aa  the  lite 
aeceasion  of '  The  Free  Church."  The  presbytery  << 
Kinross,  led  by  Errkine's  brother  [talph,  had  refused  to 
induct  a  presentee  forced  on  an  objecting  congregatloo 
by  the  law  of  patronage.  In  1732,  the  GenenI  As- 
sembly enjoined  the  presliytory  to  receive  the  pfBMu. 
tee.  At  the  same  time  they  passed  an  act  of  Atsnu- 
Illy  regulating  inductions,  which,  as  it  tended  to  en- 
force the  law  of  patronage,  was  offensive  to  Hr.  E^ 
sUne,  and  he  preached  against  it.    After  soma  discor 


riM,llie  GcnenI  Auembly  dscidad  tint  he  Bbonld  be 
■nbaked  and  idmoDubeil,'  confirmiDg  s  dccuion  of 
tba  inhrior  eccleaiutical  courti.  Agiinit  Cbia  decli- 
ioB  Ht.  Eiskiuc  enlend  ■  '  piotest,'  in  which  be  wea 
Joined  lif  Mveral  of  bis  brethren.  He  wu  afterwards 
•npended  from  hi*  faactions.  The  Aieembly  aubee- 
qiifiallj  endeavored  to  smooth  tho  wsj  tor  his  restore 
LiM.bat  he  declined  tu  take  odvaiitiue  uf  it,  and  be 
ud  hii  rriends,  includinj;  bu  brother  KaLph.  ftimmllj 
Mcedid  in  1736.  When  tho  Secesilon  was  divided  into 
the  two  sects  of  Burghers  and  anti-BnTghen,  Mr.  Ei" 
■bw  and  his  brother  were  ot  the  Burtjher  purif.  Hs 
died  on  the  2d  uf  June,  ITUJ.  The  Sei:ruion  Church, 
RDnited  bj'  the  jjnclion  of  lbs  BurKhen  and  anti- 
Boighen  in  IHSO,  remained  a  distinct  bodj'  till  1M7, 
when  a  union  being  BtTectod  witb  the  Relief  Svnod  (a 
hodj  which  Bioso  from  Mr.  Gilieipie's  wcewion  ftcm 
the  Eeublisbed  Churcb  of  Scotland  in  1752),  the  ag- 
gregile  body  assumed  the  name  of  the  Unitod  Prss- 
bf  terian  Church"  (^EngtUh  Cj/rhpadia).  Eiskine  bore 
aTerfhiijh  reputation  ai  atcboUr.  Hit  irritin({a  are 
oJlected  in  Tit  nhilt  Woria  of  Ebtmar  ErMf.  con- 
•iitiiiE  of  Mrmons  and  discourses  on  tbo  moat  impor- 
tsnt  and  interestiag  a  object*  (Lond.  1799, 3  roia.  8vo}. 
See  Hetherinittoa,  Cliurch  if  Scotland,  ii.  297  sq.  See 
Seckders;  Scotland, Chvhch  or;  Uritbd  Pbes- 

EraMiis.  John.  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
ns  bom  ia  EdinUuri{h,  Jane  9, 1721,  and  vas  educated 
al  the  Uniretsily  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  (author  of 
the/aifinUero/'Aa  ^.tmii/'.Vco/funiOwiBhed  him  lode- 
tote  bimHlfto  law,  but  Hnall}-  yielded  to  his  son's  de- 
Hre  that  he  should  ptudj  tiieolo^v.  At  twenty  he  pub- 
babd  aneraayon  Tht  lyve  of  .Valait  fi^ieieiilln  propa- 
t^tiUlkt  HiaUtf^  Wirld.  aiming  to  show  that  the  ig- 
Bonnce  and  unhelief  of  the  boatbon  is  not  due  to  want 
of  andeaee  (Rom.  1,  29).  In  17-0  he  waa  liccnaad  to 
praaeh  b;  the  presbTtery  of  Duubiaae.  and  in  1744  hj 
lacame  miniater  of  KirltintiUock.  In  1748,  Mr.  Er- 
akioe,  and  other  erjDgelicoi  ciergj'meu  otthe  Eatab- 
lahed  Chorch,  invited  Whitslleld  into  their  pulpits. 
Ab  animated  diacnaaion  took  place.  In  which  Hr.  Er- 
Ane  triamphantly  derended  himMlf.  Sach  a  coune 
nqnind  couTjgs  at  a  time  when  the  chiracteranddoo- 
Iriua  of  WhiCefield.aa  well  aa  bis  opsn-air  preaching, 
war*  looksd  upon  bv  minv  with  anipician  or  dialike. 
Il  the  Ibltowing  year  Kir.  Enkine  publiahed  .In  Eaay 
tnloKltJ  te  proMite  lie  moreyWjMflU  dupeiuiitian  o/Ihe 
UriiSapptr.  In  1753  he  v.i*  tranjilaled  to  Cuirosa, 
mi  in  17M  to  New  Greyfriara'  churrh.  EdinbuTKb. 
Hm  he  prepared  his  Tiviiojico/  DiutrtiUyim  (Lond. 
liK,  l2mo),  including  the  two  essaya  alxivo  mention- 
ed; oaeon  thoC'ji>n»u™(q/',!iiiiiB,  onenn  StvingFaiA, 
aid  one  on  the  ApcttoUc  Chmrcha.  He  also  edited  a 
■aw  editiun  of  Henrey'i  Theron  taut  ^apuo,  with  a 
pnlice  against  John  Wesley,  written  with  some  bitter- 
aaa,  which  gare  rise  to  some  letters  between  Erakine 
sad  Wealey,  in  which  the  Utter  appears  to  decided  ad- 
TuCage  (Wealey,  ITorfa,  N.  York  ed.  tI,  125  eq.,  744). 
la  1769  he  pobliabed  anonymauEilv  a  pimpblet  under 
&f  title'  SiaUIfft  ta  learmirh  n^  AmiHam  brtO- 
mf"  to  expose  the  impolic]-  of  snch  a  contest.  On 
the  wlhniak  of  hoatilities  he  repuMiahed  it  with  hii 
iSBe,  following  it  up  with  another,  entitled  Rr/ttBliinu 
•a  lie  Rite,  Progrtit,  and  pnAable  Contrqu'-actl  if  lie 
\ritmnl  Comlmliomi  mli  tie  Coloitia,  in  wtiiih  he  urged 
tbg  doty  of  the  mother  country  resorting;  to  concilia- 
*»7  m««nre>.  In  177fi  be  iaaned  a  third  pamphlet, 
tiadetthe  titla  Tit  Eqvi^  and  Witdora  of  lie  Gavem- 
■aaf  Ls  tif  Mentvrti  tiat  iavt  occanoned  lie  A  nerican 
Snob  itiol  by  lie  tacnd  Omdet.  On  thia  auiiject 
Enkine  was  one  of  the  few  clear-(<i;;hted  men  of  the 
tlae  in  Great  Britain.  When  nearly  sixty  he  studied 
EMch  and  German  In  onler  to  read  the  Continental 
toiiw* ;  the  ftnit  of  these  atodiea  app-ared  in  Sttldei 
ad  IThiU  of  Ciardt  Hilary  owl  Utologieal  CmUnnr- 
_  . ...  .  ^  atndgedjfmnjbrtiffn  Wriltn  (Bdin- 
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hargh,  1790-97,  2  vnla.  12mo).  He  died  January  ». 
1808.  After  hia  death  appeuvd  hia  Ducouna  (Edin- 
burifh,  1818,  2  vols.  12nioj.— Jaiiiiesan,  FUHgioui  Bug- 
n,jrtj,p.lS9;  JoneB,afi»(iunfli<y™|%,p.l91i  Well- 
wood,  Life  o/£ntine. 

BrBklnB.  Ralph,  brother  nf  Ebenezer,  woa  bom 
at  Monilaws,  Northumberland,  March  18,  1«8S,  andwas 
educated  at  the  Univeraity  ot  Edinburgh,  [n  171 1  ho 
became  miniater  at  Dunfermline,  In  1734  he  joined  hu 
brother  and  othen  in  their  accession  from  the  Church. 
See  SECKDKoa.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1762.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  great  popular  abiliiiea.  devotional  and  zeal- 
ouB.  His  writings  are  collected  under  the  title  Smunnt 
and  olirr  pmOical  Worla.  consisting  of  above  150  ser- 
mons, besides  his  poetical  pieces,  id  wbicli  ia  ptefljtcd  an 
account  of  the  author's  life  and  writings  (Falkirk,  10 
Tols.  8to,  l79*-96).— Darling,  Cydop,  Bibliographica, 
i,  1068. 

Ertiblm.     See  Talk  up. 

Etytlulaii  SibyL     See  Sibti. 

Bla'taa  (Rec.  Text  'Haninc,  Lachm.  witli  Codex  B 
'Haaiasi  Tulg.  /(Utiu,  Cod.  Amiat.  Eniiae),  the  Gr*. 
cized  form,  coneUntly  used  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  iii,  S ; 
W,lii  TiU,17;  xH,17)  xUi,l(;  xv,  7;  Mark  tU,G; 
Lake  Ui,4;  lv,lT;  John  1,23;  xU.  38,  39,  41 ;  Acta 
viil,2)>,S0i  iXTiii,25;  Rom. ii, 27, 29 ;  x,16,20)  xv, 
12)  for  Isaiah  (q.  v.),     Cump.  E;iat. 

E'aar-had'don  (Heb.  Eiar'-HaMM',  '^rr^^tt, 
perbapa  akin  with  Pen.Atin>-ibni,ffi/ioffin;  Sept. 
'AfTOD^fit'  [in  Ezrj  'A'mpnftwi']  v.  r.  'ieapaiay,  Id 
Tab.' i.  SI,  SapxnloKit ;  Joeephus,  .:1  nf,  X,  I,  S,  'Aaaa- 
pnx"iiat),  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  (3 
Kings  xi?i,  87;  laa.'xxxvii,  38).  The  date  apparent- 
ly Bsaigned  by  these  passsf^  is  B.C.  712,  but,  as  fag 
seema  to  be  the  Atarndima  (Anapitavoi)  of  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  whose  nl„'n  bears  date  from  B.  C.  680,  we  may 
either  auppoea  that  the  death  uf  Sennacherib  occurred 
some  years  after  hia  defeat  before  Jerusalem,  or  that 
an  Interregnum  occurred  before  the  acceseian  of  Esar. 
haddon.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that  he  was 
Sennacherib's  el^t  son,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  of  Polyblstor,  who  made  SennecbeTib  place  a 
son.  Atrdann,  oti  the  throno  of  BjbyloD  during  hia 
own  lifetime  (dp.  Euseh.  Ciron.  Can.  i,  5).  Tho  con. 
tijiy,  howerer,  appears  bv  the  inscriptions,  which  show 
(ho  Btbylotlian  viceray-l<;alled  Anrdmir,  by  Polyhis- 
lor,  but  Ap^riMidiut  (Aasaranadius  ?)  tiy  Ptolemy— to 
have  been  a  distinct  person  from  Kaar-haddon,  who  is 
called  in  cuneiform  (q.  v.)  Aitiur-aii-iddina  (Rawlin- 
•on,  HmdotHi,  I,  386  sq).  Thus  nothing  is  really 
known  of  Esar.haddon  nnlU  his  aucccuion  (B.C.  cir. 
(BH;  see  Col.  Rawlinaon  \n  OtK  Ijynd.  Ali^aaum,  Xue- 
22, 186j),  which  seemi  to  have  followed  quietly  and 
without  difllculty  on  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
flight  nf  hia  guilty  bmthera  (2  Kings  xix,  H7;  Iiv. 
xxxTli,  88).  It  may,  p*rhnp«,  he  concliided  from  thb 
that  he  was  of  Ike  dniA  n/hit/ntirr  the  eldest  !>on, 
Aesaranadina,  the  Babylonian  viceroy,  having  died 
praviausly.  It  is  Impusible  to  (in  the  length  of  Esar^ 
haddon's  feign,  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  it.  Little  la  Itnown  to  ui  of  his  history  but 
fVom  his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down 
to  as  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  ontv  In  the  form  of  a 
general  summary  (aee  them  tranalatad  by  H,  P.TallNrt, 
in  the  Jaw.  nf'Siu.  IM.  April,  ISBP,  p.  68-7i).  Thai 
he  reigned  thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  be  cannot  have  reigned  a 

reigned  longer,  for  it  Is  not  improliable  that  after  a 
while  he  felt  sufBciently  secure  nf  the  affections  of  the 
Babylonians  to  re-eatabllah  the  old  ayatem  of  vice- 
regal government  in  their  country.     Saosduchinos 
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iDDgOT.  Hia  11UI17  expeditions  *iid  hit  gnat  work* 
leemto  indiute,  if  not  evan  to  lequire,  a  reign  or>onio 
cotuidenblB  dnntioD.  It  h>i  been  conjectured  thit 
he  died  about  B.C.  S60,  sfter  occupying  the  throne  for 
twenty  >-e*rs.  He  tppean  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
bis  BOD  ABehur-baui-pal,  or  SardanupHloB  II,  the  prince 
for  Hliom  he  had  built  a  palace  in  hi*  own  Ufetlme. 
No  farther  tnenUon  is  made  of  this  monarch  In  Scrip- 
ture but  that  he  settled  certain  colonieti  in  SamarU 
(Eira  is-,  2).      See  AsMAPFBR. 

E»r-bnddon  appears  by  bis  monnmente  b>  hsTa 
bsen  one  of  the  moat  povreiful,  if  not  lie  most  power- 
Ail  of  all  the  Assylian  inonarcIiB.  He  carried  hia  arms 
over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian  Golf,  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  the  Mediteminean.  Towards  the  east 
he  engaged  in  wan  with  Median  tribes  "of  which  hia 
fathera  had  never  heard  tiie  name ;"  tawards  the  west 
he  extended  his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cjprus ; 
towards  the  suutb  he  claimed  authority  over  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  (requent  revolts  frtira  former  Auyr- 
tan  kings,  Erar-baddon,  having  subdued  the  sons  of 
Metoduch-Baladan  who  headed  the  national  party,  in- 
troduced the  new  policy  of  sulHtltutiDg  for  the  former 
government  by  viceroys  a  direct  dependence  upon  the 
Assyrian  crown.  Ho  did  not  reduce  Babylonia  to  a 
province,  nr  attempt  its  actual  abiorptian  into  the  em- 
lure,  but  united  it  to  his  kingdom  in  the  way  that 
Hungary  was,  until  IMS,  united  to  Austria,  by  hold- 
ing ijoth  crowns  himself,  and  residing  now  at  one  and 
DOW  at  the  other  capital.  He  Is  the  only  Atsyrian 
monarch  whom  we  And  to  have  actually  reigned  at 
Babylon,  wbere  be  built  himself  a  palace,  bricki  from 
which  have  been  recently  recovered  Ixaring  his  name. 
His  Bsbvlonian  reign  lasted  thirtwen  vears,  fiom  B.C. 
eSO  to  B.  C.  667,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  within  this 
space  of  time  that  Hanasseh,  king  of  Judah,  having 
been  seized  by  his  captains  at  Jerusalem  on  a  charge 
of  rebellion,  was  bronght  before  the  Anjrjan  monarch 
at  Batglim  (2  Chron.  lulii,  11),  and  detained  for  a 
lime  as  prisoner  there.  This  mutt  therefore  have 
been  Eaar^haddon,  who,  persuaded  of  hie  innocence,  or 
excusing  his  guilt,  eventually  restored  him  to  his 
tfanme  (comp.  ver.  18),  thus  giving  a  proof  of  clemency 
not  very  usual  in  an  Oriental  monarch.  It  seema  to 
have  been  in  a  similar  spirit  that  Esar-haddon,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions,  gave  a  territory  upon  the  Per- 
aian  Oulf  to  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladsn,  who  submit- 
ted to  hia  authority  and  became  a  refugee  at  his  court. 
As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-baddon  is  particular^ 
lydiiitin^'uiahed.  Besides  his  palace  at  Baby  Ion,  which 
bat  already  l)een  mentioned,  be  l^uilt  at  least  three 
Othere  in  different  puts  of  hia  dominions,  either  for 
himself  or  his  son,  while  In  a  single  inscription  be 
mentions  the  erection  liy  hia  hands  of  no  fewer  than 
(lirrjr  temples  in  Assyria  and  Heaopotam la.  His  works 
appe.ir  Co  have  possessed  a  peculiar  magnificence.  He 
describes  bis  temples  as  "ablning  with  silver  and 
gold,"  and  lioosts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  "a 
building  such  as  the  kings  his  fathen  who  went  before 
bim  hail  never  made."  The  south-west  paMce  at  Nim- 
riid  n  the  >ie»t  preserved  of  his  constructions.  This 
bnildinic,  wliich  was  oicavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  is  re- 
markable fur  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  as  well  as 
tor  the  Kale  on  which  it  Is  constructed.  It  corre- 
sponds in  its  general  design  almost  exactly  with  the 
palace  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  vii,l-l!).  hut  Is  oflarK' 
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took  part  in  the  ornamentation.    See  Bridge,  Bt^.  tf 
EiarkaddoK  (Lond.  1S81).     Comp.  AaavuA. 

E'aatl  (Heb.  Eiav',  -^S,  kairs  [see  Gcrn.  xzv,  K; 
his  surname  EnoH  w,.8  given  him  from  the  rtd  fat- 
Uge,  Gen.  iiv,  BO] ;  Sept.  and  N.  T,  'Hani)),  the  eUeal 
son  at  •'  Isaac,  Abraliam's  son"  (Gen.  xxt,  19)  bj  Ko- 
bekah,  "the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian,  of  Padi.a- 
araiii,  the  sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian."  The  marriage 
remaining  (or  some  time  (about  19  yean;  comp.  zxv, 
20,  26)  unproductive,  Isaac  entreated  Jehovah,  and  Be. 
bekah  became  pregnant.  Led  by  pecnliar  feeiioi^ 
"to  inquire  of  Jehovah,"  she  was  informed  that  iha 
should  give  birth  U>  twins,  whose  fate  wonid  Ite  ae  «. 
verse  as  their  charecter,  and.  what  in  tbo«e  d>va  irat 
stranger  still,  that  the  elder  should  serve  the  yonngtr. 
On  occoaion  of  her  deliver;',  the  child  that  woa  bora 
Hrst  was  "red,  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment;  and 
they  called  his  name  Esan."  Immediately  aftorwaidi 
Jarob  was  bom.  B.C.  2001.  This  was  not  the  ealj 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  th«  lurth  at 
the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin  InMben 
struggled  tc^ethet  (xxv,  21).  Esau  waa  the  Rnt- 
born  ;  but,  as  he  was  Issuing  into  lifrs,  Jacob's  hasd 
grasped  his  heel.  The  bjtier  enmity  of  two  brotbfn, 
and  the  increaring  strift  of  two  great  natiatw.  woe 
thus  foreshadowed  (xxv,  Si,  96).  From  the  special  at- 
tention drawn  to  his  hairy  appeannce,  one  would  tup-  I 
pose  thatthe  name  EaauOt??),  or  Esav,  was  iotendrd  I 
to  give  exp:sasion  to  that  quality.  So  have  maay  1 
learned  men  in  recent  as  well  as  fbnpeT  times  hetd, 
though  they  are  oliliged  lo  resort  lo  the  Arabic  for  tha 
etymological  ex  plsnation;  a  word  very  similar  in  Ara- 
bic, elt^niiying  Sairf.  The  older  Hebrew  commenta- 
tors, however,  derived  tt  ftom  the  verb  riir7.  aiuk',  to 
mute,  and  explained  the  word  as  signi^'ing  "  ■nade." 
"complete,"  " full-grown".— viewing  the  faair  as  an  1 
Indication  of  premature  manly  vipot.  But  the  Jewa  I 
of  the  present  day  aeem  more  disposed  to  Mi  in  wilfa 
the  other  deriTstion  (for  example.  Raphall  in  loro).  | 
The  unusual  covering  of  hair,  which  not  only  diitiit-  i 
gulsbed  Esan  as  a  child,  but  kept  pace  with  bis  iirowtk, 
and  in  mature  life  gate  his  skin  a  kind  of  ^oat-like  ap-  1 
pearance  (Geo.  xxvil,  16).  was  undoubtedly  meant  to 
be  indicaUve  of  the  manj  it  was  a  natural  sign,  coeval 
with  his  veTy  birlh,  by  which  his  parents  might  Orrrrj 

greatly  preponderate  over  the   moral  and  Fpjntoal     ' 
qualities  of  nature — a  character  of  ronch,  self-willed, 
and  untamed  energy.     From  the  wonl  designating  hia     ' 
hairy  aapect,  far  (*^7S),  it  Is  not  improbable  that  the 
monnta  in -range  nhich  became  the  possenion   of  hia 
descfndanta  was  called  Uount  Stir,  though  it  ia  abo 
)M«sitile  that  the  rough,  wooded  appearance    of  tba     | 
mountain  itself  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  Itw 
name.     See  SeiR. 

In  process  of  time  the  different  nataral  endowment! 
of  the  two  boys  began  to  difplay  their  effbcts  in  dia- 
simllar  aptitudes  and  pnisuils.  While  Jacob  was  led  ' 
by  his  less  robust  make  and  quiet  difpositlnn  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  shepherd's  life,  and  pass  his  dayn  in  and 
around  hia  tent,  Esau  was  Impelled,  by  the  ardor  and 
lolly  s^nrit  which  agitated  hie  bosom,  to  eeek  in  the 
toils,  adventures,  and  perils  of  the  chase  his  ocra)«- 
tion  and  sustenance ;  and,  as  ia  generally  the  caw  In  ' 
natures  like  hie,  be  gained  high  repule  by  hi^  skill  and 
dsring,  which  allied  him  lo  the  martial  exercisR  of  the 


I.  and  Bab.  p.  558,  Harpers'  edit.), 
Eechamber  160  feet  by  60.  It  had 
the  usual  adornment  of  winged  bulls,  colossal  >phinxe^ 
and  sculptured  slabs,  but  has  furnished  leaa  to  our  col- 
lection, than  many  inferior  buildinES,  f^m  the  cii- 
cnm"tance  that  it  had  originally  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  by  which  the  stones  and  alabaster  were  split  and 
calcined.  This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  lielieve  that  Pbcenician  and  Greek  artiata 
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,27). 


,  in  fact 


!Sert' '  (to  we  may  Innslate 
i-i'^b  S-'M,  mm  0/  Me  jteU),  who  delighted  to  roam 
free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  civiliied  or  settled  life.  His  dd  fa- 
ther, by  a  caprice  of  affection  not  oncommon,  loved  bii 
wilful,  vagrant  boy;  and  his  keen  relish  for  aavoty 
food  being  gratified  by  Esau's  Tenlson,  he  likrd  bim 
all  the  better  tor  bis  skill  in  banting  (xxv,  28).     A 
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hnMr'i  lift  b  of  necwitj  0D6  of  UDcertaint]'  u  well 
Ml  lL.nUup :  lUyt  pau  in  which  ths  gruteat  Tigiliace 
■B<l  the  most  (tnnaoiu  exertlona  may  EnU  even  to  And, 
niKh  kaa  capture  game  (>oe  Thomaon,  Load  (md  Bmk, 
fi.  as).  Tbs  bnntiDg  trilw*  of  North  America  ofton 
imi  thEmaclraa,  after  H*erg  and  long-continiHid  labor 
aDd  watching;  BDprovidad  with  food,  and  necesaitatod 
to  a  Umglh  at  abMtaenca  which  would  be  &Ul  to  pel- 
•OM  bead  in  towiu  or  living  1>7  the  ardiiiary  pareoita 
<rf  tba  Oeld.  Eaao  had  on  one  occaiioD  experienced 
furh  a  diaappaintnient,  and,  wearied  with  iila  nnpro- 
daetin  alliina,  axhaiuled  for  want  of  eoatenance,  and 
dapairing  of  captoring  uaj  pn;,  he  waa  fain  to  tnin 
Ua  itcpa  to  hta  tathar'a  house  for  guccar  in  hia  ex- 
aatlt]:  On  reaching  home  he  found  hii  brother  en- 
ji^iaj  a  carerull]'  prepared  diab  of  pottage :  attracted 
bf  the  odor  of  which,  he  lieaought  Jacob  to  allow  Urn 
loihan  in  the  tneal.  Hla  brother  aaw  the  eXigenc)' 
h  Esaa  waa,  and  determined  not  to  let  it  pan 
arad.  Accordlnglj',  be  put  a  price  on  the  re- 
tfoni  toad.  Ema  waa  tbe  eldar,  and  had,  in  conae- 
yraea,  iamanitiei  and  pririlege*  which  were  of  high 
nlaa^  Tba  aaiTender  of  (heae  to  hlmaelf  Jacob  made 
tke  raadition  of  hla  complying  with  Eaau'i  petitioo. 
Urged  by  the  eravlngi  of  hunger,  alatmed  eTcn  by  the 
fcar  el  attmthin,  Eaau  Bold  hla  birthright  to  hia  youO' 
pr  hothjr,  eanflrmlag  the  contract  by  the  unctloa  of 
•a  ojlh.  Jacob,  having  thaa  got  his  price,  supplied  the 
(uJahiB^  Eaaa  with  needful  refreabmenta.  Jacob 
tKik  adrantaga  of  hla  brother'a  diitnai  to  rob  him  of 
that  whkh  waa  dear  aa  life  itaelf  to  an  Eastern  patri- 
ank.  The  birthright  not  only  gave  him  tbe  hesd- 
■Up  of  the  tribe,  both  apiritoal  and  temporal,  and  the 
fwawionof  tbe  great  bulh  of  the  family  property,  bat 
it  eairiad  wHh  It  the  eowauMI  Uemy  (Gen.  itxril, 
K. »,  36  i  HabL  lii,  16, 17).  Tet,  though  Eaan,  under 
thtpreaiDn  of  temporary  snSe  ring,  deapiaed  hia  Inith- 
tisht  by  •ailing  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (Geo.  xxv,  34), 
ha  aKerwarda  attempted  to  aecnre  that  which  he  had 
ddibenlely  aold  (Gen.  xstU.  4,  S4,  88 ;  Heb.  xli,  17). 
It  ii  cTidiat  the  whole  transaction  was  public,  fbr  it 
malted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau.  He  aud 
laJwi>b,"I'enl  me  with  that  •ani>raJ(DnMh);  there- 
fm  waa  hk  name  called  £ilaai"  (si-til;  Gen.\xT,  80). 
It  ia  woRby  of  note,  bowBTsr,  that  tbT*  name  Is  seldom 
eppl'icd  to  Eaan  himself,  though  almoat  nnlTersally 
IpvtB  to  the  cooDtry  he  aeltled  in,  and  to  his  poeterlly. 
SeeEooH.  Tbe  name  "Children  of  Eaau"  is  in  a  few 
eaita  applied  to  the  Edomitea  (Dent,  ii,  4;  Jer.  slix, 
I:  Obad.  IK),  bat  it  ia  rather  a  poetical  expression. 

ArrlTed  now  at  forty  yean  of  age,  Eaan  married 
twavinaiacloaeanceeagion.  B.C.  cir,  ISSa.  Some 
okappy  feelings  appear  to  have  previoagly  exiat- 
<4  ia  the  family;  Ibr  while  Eaan  waa  a  favorite  with 
Ui  blher,  in  coawqnenee,  it  appears,  of  tbe  presents 
•fmiaea  which  tbe  yoath  gare  him,  Jacob  waa  re- 
pidad  with  apadst  affection  by  tbe  mother.     These 


•fnioBtoftbeit  origin,  wera  unacceptable  to  laaac  and 
Kcbckah.  The  latter  waa  aapecially  grIeTed,  ".  I  am 
»aij, '  aba  laid  (Gen.  xxtU,  46),  "of  my  life,  becanae 
°f(bt  daighlen  of  Hetb."  Eaaa  tbua  became  sllen- 
«el  Inn  tbe  naiental  bone.  Eran  his  rather'a  pref- 
InuB  IM   bim   may  hava    been    injurioualy    alTect- 

""■fi'iiiLB  of  the  coTcied  Urthrigbl  to  ihe  jiimi|;er 

Tkn  ia  much  apparent  confodon  in  tba  account* 
'Eao'a  wire*  and  their  relatives  and  poelarity.  an 
»■•»  in  Gen.  xxri.  U;  ixviil,  9:  jixxvi,  3-6,  1(1 
■  U-U;  1  Chron.  I,  85-12.  61-&I,  which  may  be  ad. 
Wrf  by  the  following  comMnation :  (1.)  His  first 
4  was  Adah,  tb«  danghlar  of  Hon  the  Hlttite  (Gon. 
Xivl,  1),  or  an  aboriginal  Canaanlto.    See  Birrm. 
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In  Gen.  xxvt,  B4,  she  la  incorrectly  called  B 
apparentl}'  by  confuaion  with  tbe  name  of  hia  third 
wife,  although  her  parentage  is  correctly  given.  Hei 
onlr  child  was  Ellphai,  who  was  therefore  Eaau's  first 
boii  (Gen.  nxxvl,  10, 16;  1  Chron.  i,  85).  (2.)  Eaan'i 
second  wife  was  Abolibanuh,  the  daughter  of  Anah, 
ai  all  the  aeconnla  agree  except  that  in  Gen.  xxvl, 
34,  where,  by  aome  error  or  variation  of  names,  she  il 
called  Judith,  tbe  daaghter  of  Beeri  tbe  Hlttite.  Thli 
Anah,  in  Gen.  xxi*i,  i,  14,  is  called  the  daughter  of 
Zibeon,  but  fiom  ver.  20,  24,  25,  and  1  Chron.  1,  88,  il 
la  evident  tlut  be  was  the  son  of  Zibeon,  hla  brother 
being  Ajah,  and  his  only  children  a  aon  Diahon  and 
this  daughter  Abolibamab.  We  may  also  remark  t)iat 
this  Anah  and  this  Diahon  had  each  an  nncls  of  the 
same  name  respectively  (Gen.  ixxvi,  20,  21).  and  tbe 
name  Abolibamab  belonged  aubseqnently  to  a  chief- 
tain of  an  Edomitish  tribe  (ver.  41).  Zibeon  waa  a 
son  of  Seir,  the  original  settler  of  tbo  roountaiD  which 
went  by  bis  name.  Hi«  descendants  were  properly 
called  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  29),  but  in  ver.  SO  be 
Ii  called  a  Hivite,  a  term  frequently  intercbungeable  ' 
for  beathentah  tribes,  aa  Hittile,  In  chap,  xxvl,  84,  is 
twice  used  for  tbe  aame  purpose.  This  connection  of 
Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Idurnm  will  ex- 
plain hb  BDbseqoent  removal  to  that  region,  and  tin 
eventual  anpremacy  of  bis  descendants  there.  Hia 
children  by  AboUbamih  were  Jenab,  Jaalam,  and  Ko- 
rah.  (S.)  Esau's  third  wife,  Uken,  not  like  the  for- 
mer, ftom  foreign  families,  but  from  kindred  stock, 
was  Bsshemith  (otherwise  called  Mahalsth),  alster  of 
Nebajoth  and  dangbter  of  Iihmeel,  who  bore  hin 
BeucI  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8,  4  ;  xxvlii,  9).  Thia  elucidation 
substantially  agree*  with  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Tur. 
ner  [Compaiiim  to  GenttU,  p.  823),  after  Hengstsnberg. 
'These  sons  of  Esau  rose  to  the  importance  of  sheiks 
("dukes")  in  their  respective  bmillea  (those  by  Abo. 
libamah  being  especially  so  styled,  Gen.  xxxvl,  ]8)| 
and  this  was  naturally  more  emphatically  the  case 
with  hia  gnndsms  (Gen.  xxivl.  15,  16,  wbera  the 
name  Koreh  la  an  interpolation,  and  Amaiek  is  reck- 
oned along  with  the  legitimato  children  of  Eliphal ; 
comp,  the  panltel  account  in  1  Chron.  t,  86,  where  the 
name  Timna  Is  in  like  manner  interpolated),  who  were 
prolsbly  cotemporaneoaa  with  the  native  abeika  men- 
tioned in  ver.  29,  SO,  or  but  little  later— the  gradual 
superiority  of  the  Esauites  over  the  Horites  appearing 
from  the  fact  that  the  heirs  of  the  latter  (ver,  29-28) 
are  not  named  with  tbla  distinction  (comp.  ver.  20, 31). 
This  double  line  of  chieftains  of  the  respective  tribes 
appeals  to  have  continued  for  a  long  time ;  for  in  the 
subsequent  list  of  native  kings  (ver.  81 -S9)  and  beads 
of  the  Edomitish  part  of  tbe  inhabitants  (ver.  40,  48), 
coming  down  in  pa'-allel  iiaea  to  about  the  time  of  the 
Exode  (bnt  ftom  what  point  dated  la  nncertain),  each 
■ppean  to  have  regularly  ancceeded  hla  predeceaaor, 
not  by  hereditary  right  indeed,  bat  by  that  apeciea  of 
common  conaent,  founded  upon  acknowledged  pre-emi- 
nence, which  is  to  tbia  day  rscognlaed  in  tbe  election 
of  Arab  emirs.     See  EnoitiTE. 

The  time  tbr  Ihe  fulfilment  of  the  compact  between 
the  lirothen  has  at  length  arrived.  Isaac  it  "  »irk  unto 
death."  Itis  apfwtite,  aa  well  aa  his  health,  having 
failed,  la  only  to  In  gratlHod  by  provocaUvea.  He  de- 
sires some  Mvory  veniaon,  and  gives  the  requisite  in- 
struction* to  Eaan,  who  accordingly  proceeds  in  quest 
of  IL  On  Ibis  Rebekah  bagina  to  feel  that  tbe  critical 
time  baa  come.  If  the  haled  Hittites  are  not  to  enter 
with  her  leaa  favored  aon  into  poaseaaion  of  the  family 
property,  the  aale  of  the  Idrthrigbt  (tbe  original  idea 
of  which  she  may  have  suggested  to  the  "plain  man," 
her  aon  Jacob)  must  now  in  aome  way  In  confirmed 
and  conanmmatod.  One  easantial  partieular  remained 
— Ihe  father's  blessing.  If  this  shoald  be  given  to 
Eaan,  all  hope  was  gone ;  for  this,  like  our  modem 
wills,  wonid  hand  the  inheritance  and  the  accompany- 
ing headship  of  tbe  tribe  to  Eaan  ai»d  bis  win» 
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Uuc,  howavcr,  bad  loM  hii  tight— Indeed,  all  hli 
teiuee  wen  dull  and  fiieble.  It  wu  thenifoTe  not 
Teiy  difficnlt  to  pui  off  Jacob  upon  him  ■»  Eun. 
Rabekab  takes  ber  meoiares,  and,  notwithalaDdiug 
Jacob'B  fean,  saeceedi.  Isaac,  indesd,  ii  not  witbout 
■Bapicioo,  bat  a  falsebood  comea  to  aid  Jacob  \n  his 
otherviiae  discreditabla  penouatioii  of  Eaau.  The 
blening  it  proDomiced,  and  thai  Iba  coveted  property 
and  ascendency  are  aecnnd.  The  ■S^cUonate  en- 
dearmenta  wbich  pau  between  tbe  deceiver  and  the 
■buaed  old  blind  fiitber  atand  in  painful  contrait  with 
the  baae  trickeij'  by  vbicb  tbe  moCbcr  and  the  eon  ao 
compliahed  their  end.  Thli  eplaoda  in  the  biator;  of 
Eaau  and  Jacob  ia  stilt  mote  painful  than  the  fanner, 
as  it  tally  brinj[t  out  thoM  bitter  family  rivalries  and 
divisiona  which  were  all  but  nnlverul  in  ancient 
times,  and  whicbare  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern  society. 
Eaau,  however,  returns  from  tbe  Held,  approaches  bis 
decrepid  and  tlghtless  father,  declaring  who  he  is. 
"And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said. 
Who  P  where  is  he  that  hath  taken  veoison  and  brought 
It  me,  and  I  bare  eaten  of  ail  before  thoa  catnaat,  and 
haTa  blessed  him?  yea,  and  he  sliaU  be  hlessad."  On 
this  Blseu  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a  blessing 
foi  himself—"  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father." 
Urging  this  entresty  again  and  again,  even  with  tears, 
Isaac  at  length  said  to  him,  "Behold,  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dei 
heaven  ftom  above ;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou 
aEkd  Shalt  serve  thy  brother;  and  it  ahall  come  to  , 
when  thou  sbalt  have  the  dominioD  that  thou  shsit 
bnsh  bis  yoke  from  off  thy  neck"  (Gen.  x: 
Thus,  deprived  forever  of  his  birthright,  in  rirtne  of 
tbe  irrevocsble  blessing,  Esau  but  too  naturally  con- 
ceived and  entertained  a  hatred  orjacob,  and  be  vowed 
vengeance.  But,  fearing  his  aged  father's  patriarchal 
anthorily,  he  secretly  congratulated  hhnsetfi  "The 
days  of  mourning  tor  my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will 
I  sUy  my  brother  Jacob"  (Gen.  mvii).  Thus  he  im- 
agined that  by  one  bloody  deed  be  noold  regain  all 
that  had  been  taken  from  liim  by  aitilica.  Bi 
knew  not  a  mother'a  watchful  care.  Kot  a  sinister 
glance  of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  Bebekoh.  Words  to  tbe  above  eB^ct  which 
Esau  let  drop  went  repeated  to  bia  mother,  who  there- 
upon felt  that  the  life  of  her  darting  son,  whose  gentli 
nature  and  domestic  liablts  bad  won  her  heart's  affec 
tlona.  was  now  in  imminent  peril;  and  she  prevailed 
on  her  younger  son  to  flee  to  his  nncla  Laban,  v  * 
lived  in  Harnn,  there  to  remain  anUl  Ume,  with 
usual  effect,  should  have  mitigated  Esau's  wtsth.  B 
19Sr.  The  sins  of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited 
upon  them  by  a  long  and  painful  aeparation,  and  all 
the  attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  charac- 
teristic piece  of  domeitic  policy,  Kebekah  lucceeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and  ob- 
taining his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure — "And  R«- 
beksh  said  M  Isaac.  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of 
tbe  dsughtora  of  Heth;  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?"  Her  object 
was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  vas  renewed  to 
Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  commands  to  go  to 
Padan-aram(Gen.  xxvii,  16;  xxvili,]-G.) 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  fiitber  had  commanded 
Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  dauehters  of  bla  kinsman 
Wian,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a  new  alli- 
ance he  could  propitiate  his  parents.  He  aconrdingly 
married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  dau}:hter  of  Ishi  ' 
(xxviil,  8, 9).  This  marriage  appears  to  have  brougbt 
him  into  connectiou  with  the  Ishmaelltisb  tribes  be- 
yond the  valley  of  Arabab.  He  soon  afterwards  es- 
Ubiisbed  himself  In  Mount  .Seir;  still  retaining,  how- 
ever, some  interest  in  bis  father's  property  in  South- 
ern Palestine.  It  is  prohshle  that  his  own  habits,  and 
Ibe  idoUtrons  practices  of  his  wives  and  rising  family, 
continued  to  excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  bis 
poreDls  i  and  that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more 
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prudent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.     Ha 

was  reaidlng  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from 
Padan-«ram,  and  hod  then  become  so  rich  and  poner- 
ful  tbat  the  impressions  of  bis  brother's  early  offence* 
seem  to  have  been  almoat  completely  effaced.  Jacob, 
however,  feared  lest  his  elder  brother  might  iutorcqit 

in  his  way,  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuria. 

mrdingly  aent  mcaaengera  to  Eaau,  in  ordir,  if 
possible,  to  disarm  bis  wratb.  Esau  appean  to  have 
announced  in  reply  tbat  be  u  ould  proceed  to  meet  hi* 
returning  brother.  When,  therefore,  Jacob  was  in- 
'>rmed  that  £san  was  on  his  way  for  this  purpose  wiib 
band  of  four  hundred  men,  be  was  greatly  distresped, 
in  fear  of  that  hostility  which  his  conscience  told  him 
be  had  done  something  to  deserve.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  his  surprise  when  he  saw  Esau  running  with 
extended  arms  to  greet  and  embrace  him  ?  and  Eaaa 
"fell  on  bis  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wept." 
Jacob  had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hoping  thus  U 
conciliate  his  favor;  but,  with  tbe  generous  ard<a 
which  characUrliea,  and  somewhat  of  tbe  disinterest- 
edneaa  which  adorns,  natures  like  bis,  Esau  at  first 
courteously  refused  tbe  gift:  "I  have  enougb,  my 
brother;  keep  that  thou  haat  unto  thvielf"  (Gen. 
ixiiii).  But  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  tbe 
mind  of  Jacob,  and  betrayed  him  into  something  of  his 
old  dupllcltj- ;  for,  while  ho  promises  to  go  to  Seir,  ha 
carefully  declines  bis  brother's  escort,  and  immediate- 
ly after  his  departure  turns  westward  across  the  Jor- 
dan (Gen.  xiiii,  7,  8,  11;  xxiili,  *,  12,  IT).  B.C. 
1907.  The  whole  of  this  rencounter  aervea  to  show 
that.  If  Jacob  had  acquired  richea,  Esan  had  gained 
power  and  InBnence  as  wall  as  property ;  and  tbe 
homage  which  is  paid  to  him  Indirectly  and  by  impU- 
cadon  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and  directly,  and  in  the 
most  marked  and  respectful  manner,  by  the  female* 
and  children  of  Jacob's  (kmily,  leads  to  the  suppoai- 
tion  tliat  he  had  made  himsdf  supreme  in  the  aar- 
rounding  country  of  Idumna.     See  EnoK. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met  until 
the  death  of  their  Ather,  about  twenty  years  aftar- 
watds.  Hntuot  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  bonestly,  and  even  gen- 
erously towarda  each  other  at  this  solemn  interview. 
They  united  In  laying  Isaac's  body  In  the  cave  of 
Hachpelab.  B.C.IBSS.  (See  RoFt,  A'ftoiUan'fafKi- 
rmla,  Bautzen,  1788.)  Then  "Esan  took  all  his  cat- 
tle, and  all  his  substance,  which  be  had  i;Dt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan"~such,  doubtle^f,  as  his  father,  with 
Jacob's  consent,  had  assigned  to  him — "end  went  Into 
the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob"  (xzzv, 
38;  zxxvl.  SJ.  He  now  raw  clearly  that  the  cove- 
nant blessing  was  Jacob's,  that  God  had  inalienably 
allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Jacob's  poster!^,  and 
fhat  it  would  be  folly  to  strive  against  the  dirine  will. 
He  knew  aico  that  as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob, 
Mount  Seir  was  given  to  falmteif  (romp,  xxvii,  S9; 
xxxii,  8;  and  Dent,  ii,  6),  and  he  wdb  tberefor*  de- 
sirous, with  his  increased  wealtb  and  power,  to  enter 
into  full  possesion  of  his  country,  sml  drive  outito  old 
inhabitants  (Dent,  ii,  12).  Another  circumttsnce  may 
have  inSuenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  Be  "lived 
by  his  award"  (Gen.  xxvil,  4lf),  and  he  felt  that  tbe 
rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a  safer  and  mora 
suitable  abode  for  such  as  liy  their  habits  provoked  the 
hostilities  of  neighboring  tribes  than  the  open  plains 
of  Southern  Palestine.  Esau  Is  once  more  presented 
to  us  (Gen.  xxxvl)  in  a  genealogical  Uble,  in  which 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  descendants  is  reliiTred  M 
"Esau,  tbe  father  of  tbe  Edomites"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  4B), 
The  country  (o  which  Esau,  with  his  immense  fiimi^ 
and  flocks,  retired,  wss  tbe  tract  of  Mount  Seir,  fkwp 
wbicb  they  gradnjUy  dispossessed  the  thinly  scattered 
population  that  preceded  them  in  ita  occupancy,  and 
which  they  conUnned  to  hold  for  many  geceralioiia, 
ll  WIS  a  region  entirely  sidted  to  the  nomadic  and  lor- 
Ing  character  of  (he  ixm.    But  In  regud  to  the  rJa. 
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1  their  piDganitorj  for  from  tha  time  that 
IduI  left  tin  lud  of  Egypt,  when  tha  two  Aiiniliei 
igiin  ume  into  contact,  the  poaterit7  a(  Euu  Beemed 
ti>  mofimber  only  the  old  qu&ml  between  the  reapBCt- 
ITC  b«adi  of  the  rscea,  and  to  forget  the  biotlierlj 
nrODciliation.  A  spiri  '  ' 
chvutariied  their  proceduie  toward*  lamel ;  tbroagb 
mm;  *  blood}'  conflict  they  atroTe  to  regain  the 
teniieDer  which  the  dscrea  of  heaven  had  dertlned  in 
ibe  other  direction  ;  and  in  the  timea  of  Israel'a  back- 
■liding  and  weakneM  thay  ahowed  themtelTea  aver 
ready,  according  to  tha  prophetic  word  of  Isaac,  "  to 
brtak  hia  yoke  fnxa  ofl*  their  neck,"  and  to  drira  the 
•Til  to  tha  ottermoat.  Bat  it  waa  a  fhiitleaa  straggle  j 
the  parpoae  of  Heavea  atood  fast;  the  dominion  re< 
naiied  with  the  hoaae  of  Jacob ;  and  in  the  couneof 
the  Uaccalma  wan  the  children  of  Eaau  finally  toil 
tlnir  hidepuident  existence,  and  becamo  sabitantially 
merged  in  the  bouse  of  Iirael.  The  decree  of  Hearen, 
•1  ve  have  said,  had  so  fixed  it ;  bQt  that  decree  did 
nst  realize  ileeU  arbitrarily ;  the  preference  for  Ii 
aad  hii  teed  waa  no  Hnaaleaa  fkvoritism;  from  tha 
lint  tha  qaalitln  were  then  which  Inevitably 
along  with  them  the  snprriority  in  miiiht  and  bleu- 
Log;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Eaau'a  camalism, 
•usBality,  godlessne»,  the  destiny  of  his  race  was  al- 
nadj  indicited.     See  IddMsa. 

If  the  hiitotical  outline  now  given  is  sopported  l>y 
the  Kriptaial  narrative,  tha  character  of  Eaau  baa  not 
•rdiairity  received  Justice  at  th:  bands  of  thenloi^dns. 
na  injnrioos  impression  against  him  may  lie  traced 
back  to  a  very  ancient  period.  The  Targnm  of  Jona- 
ituB  (at  Gen.  xxv,  34)  unctioned  and  apraad,  if  it  did 
sot  eriginste,  the  mi^jadjmant  by  unwarrantibla  ad- 
ditko)  to  the  accoant  given  in  Geneali.  The  reason, 
it  Uilei,  whv  E.«a  did  not  at  once  slay  his  brother 
■u  iMt.  as  happened  in  the  caaa  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
uNber  m  in-child  mi  ;bt  be  bom,  and  thua  he  ahoald 
■tOI  Ih  deprived  of  hie  inheritince ;  he  ^enfore  re- 
solredlo  wait  till  the  death  of  Isaac,  when  tha  murder 
of  Jacob  woold  leave  bim  In  aafe  and  undisputed  pos- 
tesiioo.  ReprBsentatiooa  made  in  tha  Talmud  are  of 
■  limilar  tendency  (Otho,  ter.  fioA*.  p.  207;  Wet- 
>Mii,  -V.  T.  ii,  iXi ;  comp.  Philo,  0pp.  i,  651  j  ii,  Ml, 
Ri).  11m  Arabians  likewise  commamorata  him  (Hot- 
ti:vcr.  Rin.  Orital.  p.  &3  sq.).  Cednnius  Kivaa  (f/itt. 
SaL  p.  31)  tha  atory  of  his  having  been  killed  by  an 
aimrdiachargedbyJacob.  The  fjthenortheCburch, 
F*nical>rty  Augnstine.  TejfiTi  Ill<iiu  as  tiia  repreMnia- 
Urtofth;  damned,  while  they  admire  J  jcob  ai  ibit  of 
tSt  elect  (MB  Stempel,  A  mluU  £j jn',  Jena,  ia78),  bax- 
■ajlbeae  views  upon  an  enoneoaa  interpretation  of 
uch  pasaogca  aa  Rom.  xii,  16;  ix,  13.  (Sbnckford's 
Cameetiim,  ii,  174;  Clarha'a  Cammail.  on  Gen.  ixvil, 
iiv;  Kitto's  Dailj  lUtMr.  in  loc-i  Niem^yer,  Char. 
•ll.a,153aq.;  Banmgarten,  .4%.  lfe/.'Au(.  ii,  50  oq. ; 
Baaer,  BAr.  Giici.  1,  147 ;  Hochheimer,  tm  Orinl. 
lMl.!ta.3i;  Sherlock,  (fDrif,  V  :  Da^a,  Nam.  BJJ. 
i':  Etani,  5cr^.  £'•«.  ij  Kolierti.  Srrmiiu.  p.  134; 
P«U^  5an»H,  1,  96 ;  Simeon,  W.rkt.  L  211 ;  Alcock, 
*f*9t/i^  £«*,  Plpnouth.  1791 ;  Townsend.  Seraoiu 
[WUl  f.  ii3;  Goodwin,  Pjriii  .Srrmoat,  il,  1.)    See 

rSAU  CHsni,  Volg.  ad),  given  (1  Ead.  v,  19)  aa 
•bsiamaor  the  head  of  one  of  the  famlllea  of  "  Temple 
■fvaMg"  or  Nalbinlm  that  ntamed  from  the  captiv- 
itv;taplaceaf  tbeZlHAfq.  Ooftbe  Hebraw  text 
(Ewii,4S>. 

B"!*!  (aaalac.Yvlg.  Iiaia,  Iiaiai),  the  form  In 
"'"fc  the  nam*  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  {q.  v.)  con- 
*uilya|ipcsnin  tha  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  (Ecclna. 
x><i>i,  ID,  K)  !  Esd.  ii,  la).     See  Esaias. 

Ih^tOlogy  (a  diaeuuion  of  the  fail  tlmgt,  la- 
I*n},  a  bruNh  of  theology  which  treata  of  the  doc- 
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Irinea  concenilBg  death,  tha  condition  of  man  after 
death,  the  end  of  this  world  period,  resnTTection,  final 
Judgment,  and  the  final  deatiny  wT  the  good  and  Ika 
wicked.     We  treat  it  hen, 

I.  Id  Its  Biblical  atpectt,  eipectally  aa  to  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Bible  coDceming  the  end  of  the  world, 
denoted  by  the  ase  of  tha  phrase  "lut  dayp,"  which 
Is  applied  in  the  0.  T.  to  the  consummation  of  the  Jew 
ish  economy  by  tha  introduction  of  the  Measlanic  (laa. 
ii,  3 1  Hie.  Iv,  1  j  comp.  Acts  Ui,  1 ;  Heb.  i,  2).  and  io 
the  N.  T.  is  extended  to  the  atlU  expected  develop- 
menta  of  tha  divine  parpoeas  reipectlag  the  Chuicb 
{2nm.Iii,l;  aPet.iIi.8).     Sea  Labt  Dav. 

1.  Tie  Maecabaan  ^^t.— In  the  O.-T.  prophets  the 
ntum  from  Babylon  ia  often  made  a  typi  of  tha  iih 
cominjj  of  the  more  glorioaa  dispenaatiim  of  the  Gob* 
pel.  This  la  the  flrst,  more  obvious,  and  most  literal 
eschatological  eymbol,  and  much  of  the  lanjfuage  (es- 
pecially of  Isaiah]  bearing  upon  it  has  therefure  a 
double  aense  (q.  r.)  or  twofold  application.     Sea  Rlfc 

S.  Tht  CkUicutic  ftrioA— This  Is  the  Christian,  u 
tha  preceding  waa  the  Jewiah  view  of  tha  consumma- 
tion of  tha  existing  divine  economy,  n/far  ai  related  (a 
tie  adaumitratitm  ofliii  icoiid.  It  will  be  trwted  no- 
der  HiLLSNinniii. 

S.  Tie  fiiol  DewmoHail  of  all  Ifrreilnal  AJfUin— 
This  whole  branch  of  the  snl^Jeet  ia  particularly  aihlb- 
ited  in  our  Lord's  disconrse  to  his  disciples  upon  the 
Honnt  of  Olivea  (Matt,  xiiv,  xxv),  in  which  the  two 
aceties  of  the  retribution  ImDCndini;  over  Jerusalem, 
and  tho  final  Judgment,  are  intimately  associated  to- 
gether, in  accordance  with  that  almost  conatsnt  prao> 
tice  in  the  Uebnw  pmpheta  by  »hich  one  event  ia 
mads  the  lypg  and  illuttTJtJon  of  another  much  bithei 
In  the  future.  Sea  Hyi-o:ioia.  This  Is  emphatically 
exempilAed  in  the  vaticinationa  of  laAiAH  (q.  v.),  who 
perpetually  ref>:rs  to  the  coming  glory  of  Cbrlat  nndei 
the  figure  of  the  nearer  deliverance  from  Babylon,  both 
these  denoutatratj  bein^  projectnd  upon  the  same  plana 
nf  prophacv,  without  any  note  of  the  interval  of  time 
between ;  likewise  in  tho  visions  of  John  in  the  Ksvela- 
tion  (q.v.),  whan  the  iframofujxrtonfE  on  generic  re|K 
ruentations  of  certain  principles  constantly  reappear- 
ing  in  the  history  of  the  Church  rather  than  confined 
to  particular  characters  atone  time  only.  Suchoften- 
rupeated  davelopmanta  of  divine  providence  are  the 
'■  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man''  and  its  attendant  ph»- 
nomena,  in  the  sketches  or  rather  glimpees  afforded  ui 
by  the  Scriptnies  into  the  future.  See  SlON  (of  rai 
So:*  or  Man). 

At  to  tho  paswge  In  MaUbew,  which  forms  the 
leading  proof-text  of  eschutologicsl  treatises,  the  fol- 
lowing expository  hints  will  serve  to  clear  up  much 
of  the  ohacurlt}'  and  ambiguity  which  has  lieen  thrown 
around  the  text  by  the  confused  manner  in  which 
,'  Interpnten  have  treated  its  predietitma  (aea 
Stro'nic's//anii'niy  nndfrpDisriann/fjk!  Cupels,  g  128 ; 
Stler,  IVorJi  f/Jrna.  In  luc. ;  Whedoa,  CommaUary,  tn 
'  c, ;  Nast.  Coamotlarg,  In  k«.). 

(I.)  The  question  of  the  apostles  (Matt,  xxiv,  S)  re- 
lates to  two  djstinct  subjects,  namely,  the  "coming of 
the  'Son  of  man'  to  do  theae  thinga,"Bnd  the  "end 
of  the  world ;"  these  two  topics,  therefore,  are  discuss- 
ed by  Christ  in  his  reply.     (More  strictly,  there  are 
ro  questiona   concerning   the  Jtrif  event,  namely, 
when,"  and  "the  sign."     Marii  and  Luke  evidently 
aan  to  conAne  their  reports  of  this  discoutaa  to  this 
rmer  catastrophe,  and  therefore  they  do  not  mention 
tha  second  inquiry  aa  tc  the  "end  of  the  world''  atall.) 
Yet  as  the  questinnen  apparentiv  supposed  that  these 
two  events  would  be  simulUneous.orat  least  intimate, 
ly  connected  (as  the  consUnt  tenor  of  all  former  proph- 
edes  had  naturully  made  tbem  think),  the  answer  also 
usee  very  similar  language  In  treating  them  both,  a 
style  which  their  analogous  nslun  peculiarly  required. 
Still,  tha  Great  Teacher  conU  not  fail  to  gin  tium 
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tree  criteria  bf  which  to  Kparat*  thsM  two  citutro- 
phes,  and  for  theu  wa  are  to  look  in  hii  luigqi(ve. 
Thit  all  th«  events  pnidicted  la  MatttaeH'a  account  aa 
far  u  xxiT,  84  are  connected  with  the  former  of  theie 
themea,  namely,  the  demolition  of  JerDialem  and  abo- 
lidon  of  the  Jewish  polltj,  ii  certain  from  the  declara- 
tion at  that  verae,  that  they  should  all  occur  within 
the  then  living  Keoeratkio  i  and  the  following  rersea 
■re  so  intimately  connected  with  thcM,  both  by  con- 
tinnitj  of  idea  and  note*  of  simaltaneoDanena,  that  a 
disruption  anywhera  befora  cb.  xxr,  31  would  be  very 
harsh  and  arbitrary.  At  this  point,  however,  we  dla- 
cover  clear  intimationa  of  a  tran^tion  (eoiy  indeed,  a* 
the  tyincal  correspondence  of  the  two  calaatrophea 
would  lead  OS  to  expect,  ;et  a  real  and  marked  one)  to 
the  second  mbjectithe  Keneral  judgment.  The  change 
ii  introduced  by  the  notes  of  lime,  "Sal  [unwarrant- 
ably omitled  in  our  tfon«la(ion]  tehat ....  lien,"  and 
by  the  loftier  tone  of  the  ityle,  betides  the  diatincUve 
mention  of  "  oU  nations"  as  the  subjects  of  that  adjndi- 
cation  (ver.  S2).  In  the  Utter  portion  of  Christ's  dis- 
course alone  is  employed  the  briefer  and  more  general 
mode  of  prediction  usual  with  the  prophets  In  preAgur- 
log  far-distant  evrnta,  and  here  only  ia  the  language 
•11  tziUatiBtIg  applicable  to  the  flnal  jndgmenL  The 
exprasakma  deemed  by  some  to  point  out  such  a  tran- 
•ition  at  other  polnta  than  thote  aaanmed  above  (sxiv, 
85,  and  upedally  xxv,  .SI)  will  be  noticed  presenUy ; 
It  ia  aafficient  here  to  say  in  general  that,  as  the  pas- 
Bsges  emIiTBced  within  the  medial  portion  (:ixiv,  !7- 
XXV,  30)  are  designed  to  be  ■  link  of  connection  be- 
tween two  judicial  events  so  correlative  In  character, 
they  naturally  asaame  a  style  that  ralgtat  be  applied  to 
either,  borrowing  some  expressions  In  describing  the 
former  which  otherwfae  would  belong  exclusively  to 
the  latter.  See  a  almilarly  blended  stvie  in  describing 
the  former  of  theae  two  events  in  3  Tbeaa.  1,  7-9 ;  comp. 
with  ii,  2 ;  and  conip.  HatL  xvi,  Z7,  S8. 

Many  place  at  the  end  of  MatL  xxiv,  !8  the  transi- 
tion U>  the  flnal  Judgment  j  but  it  is  difficult  to  extend 
the  intimations  of  consecutivenesa  that  folio*  ("[But] 
immediately  atler,"  "  But  in  thoae  days")  over  such  a 
chasm.  It  Is  true,  the  description  ensuing  in  verses 
iS-Sl  is  unusually  allegorical  liir  a  prose  discourse,  but 
this  U  axplained  l>y  the  fkct  that  it  is  evidently  bor- 
mired  almoet  wholly  from  hmiliar  poetic  predictions 
of  aimilsr  events.  Many  of  these  particulars,  mote- 
over,  mav  n-fer,  partially  at  least,  in  s  literal  sense,  to 
the  concurrent  natural  phenomena  intimated  In  Luke 
sxi,  11 ;  and  in  their  utmost  stretch  of  meaning  they 
alio  hint  at  the  collapse  of  nature  in  the  general  Jndg- 
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tion  of  the  "tribulation"  of  verse  29  as  a 
•rent,  Is  obviated  by  considering  that  this 
refers  to  the  Incipient  stages  of  the  "tribnlatlon"  of 
Terse  31,  where  the  previous  context  shows  that  the 
distress  of  the^rst  siege  and  pnllminary  campaign  are 
apecialty  Intended ;  I.uke  (verse  !4)  there  gives  the 
ptrnmat  incidents  of  the  catastrophe  itself  ai  succeed- 
that  sbonld  follow;  so  that  Christ  here  resumes  the 
thread  of  pro]ihetic  history  (which  had  been  somewhat 
Interrupt^  l^  the  caution  against  the  impostors  who 
wen  so  life  in  Um  brief  interim  of  the  suspension  of 
actual  hostilities)  b;  retomlng  to  the  wttitmid  conse- 
quences of  the  second  and  decisive  onset  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  a-islgnmcnl  of  these  events  contained  in 
the  ensuing  verses,  as  to  take  place  "nJUr  the  tribula- 
tion" (presumed  to  be  that  of  the  acme  of  the  Jewish 
straggle),  is  the  strongest  argument  of  those  who  ap- 
ply this  whole  following  passage  to  the  final  Judgment. 
Hut  they  overlook  the  equally  explicll  limit  "  imme- 
dialfly  sfter,"  and,  moreover,  fail  to  discriminate  the 
precise  date  indicated  Uv  "that  tribulation."  This 
latter  is  made  (in  verse  21  of  Matthew)  simultaneous 
(rith  the  Bight  of  the  Christians,  which  eould  not  have 
boen  practicable  in  the  extremity  of  the  siege,  but  it 
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directed  (In  verse  IB)  to  ha  made  on  the  «p|)roaeh  of 
the  besiegers.  The  consummation  intimated  hen, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  doie  of  the  siege  (i-  e.  the  as^ 
Itself), and  the  preceding  rigorsare  those  of  its  pnyrM. 
It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  considerwl  that  the  &11  ot  tht 
ca;Hta1  was  but  the  precursor  of  the  extinction  of  thi 
Jewish  nationality  (here  typified  by  celeetial  prodi- 
gies); the  utter  tubjngation  of  the  country  at  large  of 
course  following  that  oveat.  Another  interpretatua 
is.  that  the  following  paasage  refeis  to  a  second  ovir- 
throw  (the  final  exterminaiioD  of  the  Jewish  roMro[»- 
lia  under  the  emperor  Adrian  in  a  tabseqnent  wai),  at 
disUngaished  from  the  flrst  under  Tltna ;  thit  is  is. 
genioui,  but  would  hardly  juttify  the  strong  laoguge 
hen  employed,  and  would,  moreoveT,  require  the  iimil 
'immediately"  to  be  extcndul  half  a  century  bither, 
when  the  living  "  generation"  must  have  entirely  (ws 
od  away.  Kor  at  this  later  event  could  the  ''redemp- 
tion" it  the  Christiana  properly  be  sold  to  "draw 
nigh"  (verse  2S  of  Luke),  the  Jews  having  then  kog 
ceased  co  have  any  considerable  power  to  pcncculc; 
compare  the  deliverance  prophetically  celebrated  la 
tjev.  xi,  especially  venea  8, 13. 

(!.)  In  the  highly-wrooght  description  of  Matt  (ilv. 
29j  Lnkexxi,!5,  26  (which  constitutes  the  trantitJOD- 
point  or  intermediate  part  of  our  Ssviour'i  discourse), 
the  political  convulsLoni  during  the  acme  of  the  Jew- 
ish stru|:gle  with  the  Romans  are  compared  with  a 
contest  among  the  elements,  In  which  the  snn,  moon, 
atart,  earth,  and  waves  join  in  one  horrible  war  lo  a^ 
gravate  human  mlaeiy  and  desperation  (cotnp.  Judg. 
V,  20) ;  the  individnal  terms  are  therefore  to  be  nndct> 
stood  as  merel)-  heitihteninK  the  general  idea.  To 
Ihoae  who  snppoae  the  final  Judgment  referred  to  in 
the  expressions  of  this  and  the  following  verxes.  itmsy 
here  tie  remarked  that  these  symbolical  phenomena  i 
nature  ore  all  Boid  to  lake  place  "  immediately  after 
[Uark, '  in']  ....  those  days,"  while  the  sulxequenl 
"coming"  is  made  simultaneous  by  the  word  "then" 
used  by  all  the  evangelists  ;  and  all  tbeae  events  are 
specially  noted  as  signala  of  a  "deliverance"  (t.uke, 
verse  28),  evidently  the  same  with  that  of  the  Cbris- 
tians  from  Jerusalem's  ruin  and  power  to  oppreea  >» 
fore  alluded  to;  the  whole  being  limited  by  all  the 
evangelists  in  distinct  teimi  to  the  present  genenlioi. 
In  order  to  understand  many  of  the  phrases  oF  this 
representation  (as  eapeclally  thoae  of  verses  SO,  31), 
the  taibctHHi  (solo  speak)  of  a  t^le  otlanguagc  uiul- 
iy  appropriated  to  the  second  catastrophe  (as  intimated 
at  tha  ckne  of  paragraph  1  aboveX  must  be  bamt  in 
mind. 

Tbs  first  olement  of  thia*>tribulBtion"(thataf*rt-  . 
log  the  celestial  luminaries,  a  statement  common  lo  all 
the  evangelists  here)  is  cited  from  laa.  liii,  10,  a  pas- 
sage spoken  with  reference  to  the  fall  of  Babyhn; 
comp.  Joel  111.  16,  and  many  similar  ptaaagea,  in  whidi 
the  prophets  represent  great  national  disasters  by  nlrs- 
rial  phenomena  of  an  astoonding  character.  All  0» 
following  quotations,  as  they  appear  in  the  evan^li^l^ 
are  ciled  by  our  Saviour  »ith  considerable  UtiCode  and 
Irregularity  of  order,  as  his  object  was  merely  to  aSonI 
brief  specimens  of  this  style;  but  the  gennal  reaeDi- 
blance  to  the  original  )dcturea  Is  too  strong  to  be  mis- 
taken. 6eelsa.xxxiv,i;  xlii,  13;  Eiek.  xxxii, T.  lad 
especially  Joel  ii.  80.  a  prediction  exprcFsly  quoted  bn 
the  apostle  Peter  (Acts  ii,  19)  as  referring  to  tiie  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

In  illustration  of  the  nngtU  spoken  of  In  connedioa 
wldi  these  incidents  (Matt.  xxiv.  SI ;  VmA  xiti,S:),it 
should  tie  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jew  naturally  we- 

the  Messiah  in  his  triumphant  career,  and  this  Hft 
Christ  here  accommodates,  in  order  to  assimilate  thia 
first  with  his  final  judicial  appearance,  and  thus  im- 
press it  more  deeply  upon  liis  vohitile  disciples'  min' 
(comp.  Dan.vii,  10),  The  "angels"  in  this  cosearetbt 
providantial  means  (includhig  patticnlaily  tbe  Ronil 
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iDndcn],  bf  wUcb  th«  CbriftUni'  rocna  from  liaga, 
nek,  aixl  Hpeciallj  penccntiao,  ma  eifeiMd ;  (ud  tlw 
'imDpct  *iHUid"  Tefan  to  thii  wirninK  intioutloas 
iriHch  iki  btUlgennt  prepiTatimu  affordid  them,  thus 
cirbig  tban  it  once  *n  auanaca  *nd  >  gignil  of  do- 
BTcnoa.  In  tbsdmllirluigiugeof  Matt.  iiit,41,JS, 
Ite  primaiy  nfannoe  li  to  the  geDcnl  judgment. 
li  tba  puHgc  bclbiv  Di  it  U  to  be  spaciilly  noted  that 
tlw  "  trinDp*t"  ii  to  "  gUbcT  logMbar  his  efcct"  onl]',  in 
dirtincHiai  horn  the  "  kll  natJoDi"  of  AUtt.  VXT,  S:. 

At  Hatt.  I  KIT,  U  (comp.  Luke  zil,  41),  the  d1»- 
aiiiTia,«hich  prerlondy  had  been  ilightly  tinged  with 
•UadiMi  to  the  aecsnd  Judicial  ooming  of  Chriil(venes 
K-ai).  sow  iMglna  to  verga  more  distinctlr  to  that 
Cnalttage,  aa  the  repl;  to  Peter  that  follow*  indicate*. 
Still,  llien  ia  no  mart  that  the  traDiitloa  to  tba  latt 
JidgmaaC  ia  elTecled  till  cb.  xxr,  SI. 

Ia  the  conclttdoQ  of  the  finrt  topic  of  Chriit'a  div 
came  (Uatt.  xzt,  1-lB ;  comp.  Lake  xil,  86-88 :  the 
ptrabl*  in  Hatt.  xkt,  14-80  i>  parallel  with  an  earlier 
use  of  oor  Lord,  Lake  xlx,  11  Bq.),Uie  near  antielpa- 
liia  «f  dM  aecond  topic  produeea  almoat  a  dinUt  ianae 
ii  lUi  (and  to  a  degree,  In  tba  preceding)  parable, 
which  it  aot  >o  much  the  eObct  of  direct  deaign  aa  the 
Datiial  monldiDg  of  the  language  whila  on  a  kindred 
■t^ect,  by  the  vItU  pieaance  to  the  mind  of  a  •nbllme 
gei  wbich  ia  aoon  to  be  Introdaeed ;  and,  indeed,  acarce- 
Ij  aif  phraaeology  (eapeclalljr  in  the  &r.«BcUpg 
■trie  of  aUegny)  coeld  biva  Iwen  conalatently  adopted 
whkb  mold  not  harg  been  almost  eqoall]'  appUcablt 
tB  beth  erent*.  Still,  a  comparison  of  vetie  IS  witt 
<h.  ixIt,  86, 4S  shows  that  the  aame  occnrrences  (Je 
rvtlem's  aiege  and  Ml)  are  ben  cM^  referred  (o. 

8.  The  imaginath-e  style  of  the  represenlatlDn  oftbe 
Jadgnant  day  (Matt  alone,  IXT,  31-86),  which  ia  es- 
paciiJlir  betrayed  In  the  eompariaon  with  the  shepherd, 
■bom  that  many  of  Its  descriptive  panicnlara  ale  de- 
signed only  for  poetic  "rfropary."  needed  to  portray 
the  actaalneas  of  that  scene  of  the  inrislble  world;  the 
isrir  of  nality  couched  ander  it  constats  in  the  fact  of 
a  laireml  diaerimiDation  of  mankind  at  a  fntare  set 
tSiM  by  Christ  In  the  capacity  of  judge,  according  to 
tbaa-  nllglDBs  character,  followed  by  the  assignment 
af  a  corrtspondlng  destiny  of  happiness  or  misery 
CantLRom.  xii.lO,!!;  2  Cor.  t,  10;  1  Theas.  It,  IB. 

8m  Cremer,  Etclnaiiogiicke  Rtdt  Ciriiti  (Stuttg. 
IWT) :  Domer,  Dc  omliomt  CkrvU  aduuolajUa  (StnKg. 
1944);  lippold,  De  CkriHa  rmtim  oraaUa  (Diesd. 
1776):  also  tba  T«i»L  ,Sbd  ■.  JTriC  ISSS,  il,  269 ;  184S, 
It,  9SJi  1861,  ill;  Jour.  Sae.  Lit.  Jan.  1857;  Stowe, 
ia  SaHolJuett  Satra,  vli,  4bi.  There  are  special  ex- 
■ITtical  tnatbea  on  Matt  iiIt  and  sxt,  in  ULtin, 
br  Jachmann  (Llpa.  1749),  Brandet  (Abota,  1792^ 
Kbtsch  (NmmL  ad  OriL  1877),  Kenon  (Abo,  1798), 
Sdimid  (Jan.  17TT),  Haach  (Wov.  Bitl.  Uibte.  Ii,  69), 
Aaso.  (Lipa.  1809);  in  German,  by  Croma  (£rna.  ■. 
TmL  aOL  ii,  S49).  Amnwn  (y.  Ik^.  Joan,,  i,  SGi}, 
Jsha  On  Bangd's  A  reUr.  il,  T9).  Annn.  (in  Elchhom's 
MfiMl.  111,669;  Sntrdj^c.  ^(p.'rf.ii,  I1S;Tallner'B 
J[n«erui.^a>ibi,  II.  1,  231-50);  on  Christ's  coming 
Irtfovfia,  see  Advext),  in  Latin,  liy  Tychaen  (Gott. 
IM),  Scbott  (Jea.  1810) ;  in  Oerman,  Irir  BnutnelMer 
Oi  Iklber'i  Jtad.  I,  U,  SI9-41 ;  Ili.l-fiO;  11,1,1-104; 
i,  *-l8).  Scbultbaa*  (ynaU  Oeol.  SaeiHr.  1S!D,  p.  18- 
■)'-  >B  tba  phrase  oili  a  vld;.  In  lAdn,  by  Oslander 
(tab.  ITU) :  on  the  purallel  paaeage  of  Lnk^  In  Ger> 
■an,  by  G«i«  {SmitdiT.  Hamb.  17SS,  1784),  Molden- 
baa«(fl.  1784,  hi*).  8m  EaUa,  KUitals  Aolatota- 
fia  (0^1870). 

n.  TlMl^iaa  adtaltbga  Is  a  SBbdlTlskRi  of  ays- 
IsmBc,  and  osore  paiticnlarly  of  d<«matie  theidagy. 
ll  (naally  eonttitatea  the  concluding  part  of  dog- 
Balk:  theology,  as  it  trsaU  ofwhal  oonatltalas  both  for 
ihi  iadiTidnal  Christian  and  fix  the  Christian  Church, 
■  t whole,  tbooomplationoflbelrdestlnj.  Aa  eacba- 
tdtgy  pnsappcM*  a  belief  la  the  immortalilr  of  the 


of  it  In  connection  with  the  doctrioa  of  man,  and  before 
they  treat  of  the  Church.  Others  connect  the  doctrine 
of  death  with  the  doctrine  of  sin.  On  some  points  of 
eschato1ogy,diffflrentviewswerehe]dat  an  early  period 
of  the  Church.  Origan  understood  a  passa){e  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ramans  on  the  Apocatsstssis  (q.  v.)  aa 


modern  times,  some  go  so 
tar  as  to  Aenj  all  punishment  after  the  prosoiit  life, 
and  naserting  the  immediate  salvation  of  iiil  men  r*ce 
Uki  VERSA  lists]  ;  while  othcTH  tesch  that  immortality 
will  be  the  lot  of  only  the  good,  und  that  the  wicked, 
after  their  death,  will  ba  annihiUtsd.  See  A!(niHii.A- 
Tio:iisTs.  See  ah  i  the  articles  Death,  Intbehbdi- 
ATE  State,  Judgukiit,  Heaven,  Hell.  Resdrrec- 
TioM,  Imhohtalitt.  The  Church  of  Rome  developed 
the  theoiy  of  a  future  state,  diSerent  fioiii  heaven  and 
hell,  for  which  aee  the  article  FcnaATORT.  Ko  point 
connected  with  eachalology  has  horn  the  earlient  period 
of  the  Church  been  more  productive  of  excited  contro- 
versy than  the  doctrine  of  the  aecond  advent  of  Christ 
andoftheUiUenaium.  Forthehirtoryonhiadoctrine, 
see  the  article  Hille>NI1isi.  In  German  Ihere  are  sep- 
arate treatises  on  oschatology,  e.  g.  Ricbter,  die  Lrhrt 
am  dm  leti/m  Dingen  (Bresl.  1883,  8™) ;  Lau.  PatUoM 
rjltre  e.  d.  t-^lzl.  D.^tgrn  (BrandenI  >.  1 817, 8vo) ;  Valenti, 
EKhjtolagie  (Basel,  1840,  8vo);  KBr!ten,if*™  nw  d. 
blslea  Diagat  (Rostock,  3d  ad.  1861);  Schulti,  Voraut. 
Itltai^f  dtr  ehritll.  Lekrt  Mm  dtr  UntlrTblii  hittl  (Gut- 
tingen,  1861);  Wilmirsbof,  Au  Jnua'>(Leipz.aparts, 
1863-1866) ;  Naldechen,  Grade  der  Sd^kfil  (Beriin, 
1863);  SpUttgerber,  Tod,  Forliibm  a.  Ai-fertUhung 
(Halle,  1863)  ;  Rink,  Vom  Ztalotide  naefi  dtn  Tedt 
(Lndwigsburg,2ded.  1865):  Oswald, £(cAntoJye(ra- 
derbnm,  1868).— Hagenbach,  tliuycl.  §  89 ;  Heraog, 
Aal-EmyU.  iv,  155. 

Bacobar  j  MadcIoxb.  Aktokio,  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit and  noted  casuist,  waa  bom  al  ValladoUd  In  lS8:i, 
and  took  the  vows  of  the  order  of  Jesaits  in  1604.  He 
becamo  very  eminent  aa  a  preacher,  and  ia  aald  to 
have  preached  daily  (sometimes  twice  a  day)  for  6lty 
reais.  He  waa  also  a  prolific  writer,  leaving  more 
than  forty  folio  volomes  of  ascetic  divinity,  sermons, 
casuistry-,  etc.  His  Ltbtr  Tke/Jngii*  Moralu  (Lyon, 
ll^ie,  7  vols.  Sro)  paased  through  many  (39  in  Spain) 
editions,  and  was  long  the  favorite  text-book  of  the 
Jesuits.  Hb  also  wrote  Umctrta  TXr^ogia  Moralii 
problemala  (Lyon,  1652, 2  vols.  foL):— f/ninrM  TTunl, 
Moral,  rtaplinrrt  laUeiUia,  etc.  (Lyon,  7  vols.  fol.). 
Escobar  became  tbe  butt  of  Pascal's  wit  In  the  Protin- 
rial  LtUtrM,  a  fuel  which  will  carry  his  name  to  the 
latest  posterity.  His  ''llbCTslity"  in  morsls  was  so 
excesaiva  that  even  Rome  was  compelled  to  disavow 
some  of  his  doctrines.  His  cnrnpli-te  works  (111  42  vol- 
umes. Be  died  July  4,  1G69.— Hoefer,  Kum.  Biogr. 
CnKTu/e,  XV 1, 3T5 ;  \\it^myit,Bihlia&.ScriplimmSoe, 
/»a  (Lou vain,  1854). 

Baciuial,  or  BacorlaL  a  cltv  of  Spain,  twenty-fanr 
miles  N.W.  ofMadrid,  containing  a  celebnted  convent- 
palace  generally  called  EKuriaL     The  convent,  boilt 
for  160  monks  of  the  order  of  Jerome,  waB  erected  16I>S- 
84,  by  Philip  II,  In  folfllment  of  a  vow  made  at  the  liat- 
"     •rSt.Quentln,fbughton  the  anniversaiy  of  St.  Law- 
re.     It  is  bailt  in  lh«  fbrm  of  a  gridiron,  in  com- 
memorallon  of  tbe  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  and  the 
Ung's  palace  fbrms  the  handle.    The  buildings  are  740 
feet  long,  inclosingSO  courts,  in  which  are  6:^  fountains; 
'      ■  an  17  cross  paths,  890  doora,  1009  colamna,  5000 
lows,  9  towen  surmounted  by  cupolas,  a  nugnlH- 
chorch  with  48  altara  in  side  chapels.     The  main 
is  adorned  by  a  statue  of  St.  l.awrTnce  In  solid 
r,  weighing  450  pounds.     Underneath  is  the  cost- 
ly bnrying  vault  of  the  king,  of  marble  and  jasper. 
The  library  of  the  convtnt  contains  some  4600  MSSh 
1905  Arabic,  and  ia  the  principal  ooUection  of  On- 
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oDUl  blalory  and  liurature.  Many  of  the  HS.  uid 
other  treasuraa  wei-e  lost  when  the  place  wu  Bsckcil 
by  the  French  in  1808.  Besides  these,  there  are  aome 
S:,113  vols,  of  nDcltDt  *uthor»,  principally  on  history. 
The  picturo^ipiUBiy  contalnB  «ome  <6i  originsl  paint- 
Inge.  A  park  BnminndB  the  king's  palace,  or  Caia  del 
Principe. — Penat/  CjrcfopRf fa ,-  Herxog,  Rtai-Eaqiliiip, 
iv,  167. 

Eidraeia.    SeeJEZBiSL. 

EsdiaS'lom.    Sm  EsdbabliOk. 

Badraii'loii  [from  v,  r,  'Erfpa^Xiiv]  (or  rather 
EidrUon,'Eolpn\vv,JuAitb,iii,S;  i^.O;  buf'Eidrl- 
hiH,"  'EsfpiiXu/i,  Judith  1,  8;  "  Eadraelom,"  vil,  3, 
where  it  is  called  "the  great  plain,"  as  simply  in  Jo- 
■epbus  everyttbere,  ru  iriiiov  f(yn),  the  name  of  a 
valley  or  lurge  bottom,  a  Gnccized  form  derived  trom 
the  old  royal  city  of  Jitretl,  which  occupied  ■  com- 
manding site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  pta- 
tean.ona  ipur  of  Mount  (>  ilboa.  "  The  Kreat  plain  of 
Esdraelon"  extends  across  central  Pslestiae  froin  the 
Mediterranean  to  tlie  Jordan,  separating  the  moontain 
ranges  of  Carmcl  and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee. 
The  western  section  of  It  is  properly  the  plain  of  Ac- 
Cha  or  Acre  ('Akka).  Tlie  main  hody  of  the  plain  ia  a 
triangle.  Its  baso  on  the  cast  extends  from  Jcnia 
(the  ancient  Engannini)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below 
Nazareth,  and  is  about  1&  miles  long ;  the  north  side, 
formed  liy  the  iiiils  of  Galilee,  is  aliout  IS  milea  long  j 
and  the  south  side,  farmed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is 
about  18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow 
pass  opening  into  the  plain  of  'Akka.  Thia  vaat  ex- 
panse has  a  gently  nnduluting  surface — in  spring  ail 
green  with  com  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds  and 
gnus  whera  negieclrd — dotted  with  several  low  iiray 
tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive  groves.  This 
is  OiH  vaiUs  lif  iftgi-l'lo  (^-^y^  r'sp?,  Eo  called  from 
the  city  of  Megiddo  [q.  v.],  whicli  siood  on  iCa  aouth- 
em  border),  where  tlanik  triumphed,  and  where  Iting 
Josiah  was  dereated  and  received  bis  death-wound 
(Judg.  v;  2  Chron.  xxv\  Probably,  too,  it  was  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  apostle  Jiihn  when  he  Agoratively 
described  the  flnal  conflict  between  the  hosts  of  good 
and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  s  place  called  Ar-ma- 
geddoB  CAft^aytJJwv,  from  the  Heb.  1^3p  '■7,  that  is, 
tie  dig  n/Mtgiddoi  Rev.  xvi,  16).  The'rlve'r  Kishoo 
— ■'  that  ancient  river"  so  fatal  to  the  arm}'  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  r,  !1)— drabs  the  plain,  and  flows  off  through 
the  paas  westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  otthistrianeular  plain  thjee  branch 
plains  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a  hand, 
divided  by  two  lleak  gray  ridges — one  bearing  the 
familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa;  tbe  other  called  by 
Franks  LiUle  Heiroon,  but  by  natives  Jobel  «d-Duhy. 
The  tmrthern  branch  has  Tabor  on  the  one  side,  and 
Little  llermon  on  the  other ;  Into  it  tbe  Imops  of  Ba- 
rak dofiled  from  the  heights  of  Tabor  (Judg.  Iv,  6); 
and  on  lis  oppoeite  side  are  the  utes  of  Nain  and  Iln- 
dor.  The  Kuthrm  branch  lies  Iwtween  Jenin  and  GIU 
b^  terminating  in  a  point  smong  the  hills  to  the  east- 
ward ;  it  was  across  it  that  Ahaziah  fled  fram  Jehu  (2 
Kings  ix,  27).  The  eaUral  branch  is  the  richest  ai  well 
as  the  most  celebrated;  11  descends  in  green,  fertile 
slopes  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and 
Shunem  on  opposite  aides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
ahean  In  lis  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  tbe  "  val- 
ley of  Jezreel"  proper — the  battle-field  on  which  Gid- 
•OD  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  orer- 
thtown  (Judg.  vii,  1  sq. ;  1  Sam.  izlx  and  zxxl).  In- 
deed, a  large  part  of  the  moat  saDgolnary  battles 
fought  In  Palestine  in  every  age  have  been  waged 
upon  this  eventful  plain. 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon:  1.  /M  uonifer/U  rMn«u,— I  ti  unbroken 
expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely  with  the  gray, 
bleak  crowns  of  Giltioa,  and  the  rugged  ranges  on  the 
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north  and  aoath.  The  glgantie  thistles,  tbe  loxnrtant 
grass,  and  the  einberanca  of  the  crops  on  Uie  tew  cul- 
tivated spots,  show  tbe  fertiti^  of  the  soil.  It  was 
the  frontier  of  ZebnloD--"  Rejoice,  Zebnlon,  in  thy  jo- 
uVaul"(Deut.xxxiii,ia).  But  it  was  the  apecial  par- 
tion  of  Issachar—"  And  be  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and 
the  Lind  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  tiowed  bis  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (^cn. 
xlli,  IS).  2.  In  dstaintiois.— If  we  except  the  eaatera 
branches,  there  Is  not  a  single  inhabited  village  on  iu 
whole  anrface,  and  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  ita  ami 
is  cultivatad.  It  is  the  home  of  the  wild,  wandering 
Bedouin,  wlio  scour  lis  smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  horaea 
in  search  of  plunder ;  snd  when  hard  pressed  can 
speedily  remove  their  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  Iwyond  the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It 
has  always  been  insecure  since  history  began.  Tbe 
old  Canaanitish  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  It  in 
their  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv,  8,  7) ;  the  nomad  tlidian- 
itesandAmalekites — those  "child  ran  of  the  Bast,"  who 
were  "as  graBshoppcrs  for  moltitnde,"  whose  "cam- 
els were  without  number" — devoured  ita  rich  paitnrca 
(Judg.  vi,  1-6 ;  vii,  1) ;  the  Philistines  long  held  it,  es- 
tablishing a  BtroDgbold  at  Betbshean  (I  Sam.  ixix,  1 ; 
xxxl,  10);  and  the  Syrians  frequently  swept  over  H 
with  their  armies  (1  Kings  xx,  28 ;  2  Kings  xiU,  17). 
In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  every  baity  incnr- 
sion  and  to  tvtry  shock  of  war,  we  read  tbe  fottunea 
oftbat  tribe  which  forthaaaka  of  its  richness  consent- 
ed to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  sUte— "  Itejoice,  O  Issa- 
char,  in  thy  <eMt  .  .  .  Issscbar  is  a  strong  aas,  crouch- 
ing down  between  two  burdens ;  and  he  saw  that  mt 
waa  good,  and  tbe  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  onto  trib- 
ute"(Gcn.xlix,H,16;  Deut.  xxxiii,  18).  Once  only 
did  tills  tribe  shake  off  the  yoke — when  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  Sisera,  "the  chiefs  otissaehar  ware 
with  Deborah"  (Judg.  v,  16).  Their  exposed  position 
and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain  made  them 
anxious  fur  the  auccession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as 
one  under  whose  powerful  protection  they  would  enjoy 
that  peace  and  rest  which  they  loved ;  and  llKy  julntil 
with  their  neighbors  of  Zebulnn  and  Msphtali  in  send- 
ing to  David  presents  ofthe  richest  praductione  of  thai 
rich  country  (I  Chron.  xii,  82,  40).     gee  Issaciiab. 

'I  he  whole  borders  ofthe  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  dot- 
ted with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  intcrat. 
Hero  we  group  tliem  together,  while  referring  lb* 
reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles.  On  tbe 
oast  we  have  Kndor,  Nain,  and  Shuoom,  ranged  rvurid 
the  base  of  the  "bUI  of  Horeb;"  then  Betbshean  in 
tbe  centre  of  the  plain  whera  the  "valley  of  Jeiml" 
opens  towards  the  Jordan;  then  Gilboa,  with  the 
"well  of  Harcd,"  and  the  nuns  of  Jesrse!  at  its  west- 
ern base.  On  tbe  south  are  Fngannim,  Taasach,  and 
Megiddo.  At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanginiE 
brow  of  Carmcl,  Is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice ;  and 
close  by  the  foot  ofthe  mountain  below  runs  the  Ki- 
shon,  on  whose  banks  the  false  pmpbeti  of  Baal  wers 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  plsces  of  less  note,  ara 
Nsiareth  and  Tabor.  The  modem  Syrians  have  for- 
gotten tbe  ancient  name  as  they  have  forgotten  Iha 
ancient  history  of  Esdnelon,  and  it  is  now  known 
among  them  only  aa  Utij  ilm-'Anur,  "the  Plain  ef 
the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic  sketch  of  Esdndoo 
is  given  la  Stanley's  Sgr.  md  Fait:  p.  £27  sq. ;  see 
also  Porter,  Handbook  for  Sgria  axdPiJttHiu,  p.  Sil 
sq. ;  Jowett,  Chrutian  Rarardui  p.  116,  2!3 ;  RoUn- 
aoo,  Batarcha,  new  ediiion,  ii,  Slfi-M,  366;  iU,  lit 
n.;  Thomson,  Land  md  Book,  ii,  216  sq.;  Waltbcr, 
De  WrfatMTiZiifi  Palaitiaa  (  Lipa.  1792  ).     Stt  Jkc 

Ba'draa  (  Eo^c;  ^ulg-  Eidrat),  the  Gneciied 
form,  used  throughout  tbe  Apocrypli*  (1  Eed.  viii,  1,  3, 
7, 8,  9, 19,  28,  £G,  91, 93, 96;  ix,  1,  7, 16,  89,  40,  42,  ib, 
46.  49;  2  Esd.  I,  1;  ii,  10,  88,  42;  vi,  10;  vii,  2,  !6; 
vili,  2, 19i  xiv,  1, 88),  oftbenameoftbaaciibeEuu 
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(r|.  *.).  Id  HVenl  nunnicripta  of  thii  Lstin  ValgBti, 
u  mil  u  in  all  tlia  printed  editions  anterior  to  tha 
deCTMof  tba  Coancll  of  Trent,  and  In  mm;  tinee  Itiat 
paiDd,ttaeni  will  be  foiuid  kur  booka  foUowini;  each 
Dtber.  entilled  the  lit,  Sd,  ad,  ud  4tli  books  of  Ein. 
Tlia  tnt  two  are  the  canonical  twoks  of  Eiu  and  Kb- 
kodab,  the  3d  and  4th  form  the  labject  of  ths  articles 
tvlDw.  Thsf  are  the  game  which  an  called  laC  and 
U  EMm  in  the  Eagliah  Anthomed  Vinilon.  For 
tbiii  DM  and  Tclatioa  to  the  canonical  books  sea  Josip- 
p«  tnn-GariDfi  (ad.  Breithaopt,  1710),  p.  IT  sq. ;  Tren- 
iltlfDbiir^,  in  Ejchhorn'i  ffiMioU.  1, 180  sq. ;  Eiclihorn, 
£aM.  ia  d.  Apocr.  p.  336  sq. ;  Hanfeld,  Gad.  d.  Iirad, 
p.  120  K]. ;  Ewald,  Cuot.  Iir.  Iv,  131  sq.  j  Keil,  EinJeii. 
i»A-i,7'.(ed.lS69),p.6T7  iq,;  Davidson,  Tut  o/'O. 
T.  p.  M7  sq.     See  Apocbtfha. 

ESDRAS,  First  Book  OP.  Tbisis  tbaflntoTthe 
ifoCTTphaJ  books  in  tba  English  translationi  of  the 
Bade  (rii.,  Coretdale,  Hattbews,  TavemeT,  the  Ge- 
Dcn  Bible,  Cranmer's  Bibla,  tha  Bishops'  Bible,  the 
A.  v.),  irhkh  foUow  Lather  and  tha  traDslators  of  the 
Zorich  TaniDO,  who  were  the  flrst  that  separated  the 
spooTphal  from  the  canoalcal  hooks.  It  must,  how- 
tnr,  be  obsetred  that  Lather  hinuelf  never  translated 
tbt  spocrTphai  portions  of  Ezra,  because  he  regarded 
IS  anwortbj  of  a  place  among  the  apocrji>ha 
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L  Tiile  and /'ontion.— This  book  has  diSerant  titles, 
ta  *Miia  editions  of  tha  Sept.  It  Is  called  u  'lipivc.  On 
Prial  (Cod.  Alex.),  which  is  equivalent  to  Ezra,  who, 
bf  tny  of  eminence,  was  etj'led  "  the  priest"  or  "  the 
•aibe,'  in  otbers  It  la  designated 'Eir^pac,  Ezra,  while 
in  the  Vatican  and  many  modem  edlUoas  of  tha  Sept., 
IS  veil  as  in  the  old  latin  and  the  Sj-riac,  it  is  called 
"Ihjfrit  book  of  Eira,"  and  accordingly  is  placed  be- 
fart  Uu  canonical  Ezra,  which  is  caUed  "lie  Mtami 
tiook  of  Ezra,"  beciDH!  the  history  it  gives  is  in  part 
talerioT  to  that  given  in  the  canonical  Em.  In  thi 
Vslg.. again,  where EzraandNehamiah are raspectlve- 
1t  ttfled  Hefir^  and  itct>nd  book  of  Ezra,  tliis  apocr>'- 
pbil  liook,  which  cumas  Immediately  after  them,  Is 
ealln]  "  At  lUrd  book  of  Ezn."  Olheni,  again,  call  !t 
"lit  KTOitd  book  of  Eara"  (Isidore,  Or^.  vi,  3),  be- 
aut Ein  and  Nehaoiiah,  which  It  rollovrs,  were  to- 
gether styled  "Ikj&rt  book  of  Ezra,"  according  to  a 
Tirr  ancient  practice  among  the  Jews,  who,  by  putting 
the  two  canonical  books  togetbar,  obtained  tbe  same 
Bsmber  of  hooks  in  the  Scriptures  aa  the  lalten  in  the 
Htbrsw  alphabet;  and  others  call  it  Piaidit-Efrri,  In 
imtndistinction  to  the  canonical  Eira.  Tbe  nams 
fr»  Etdras  given  to  it  in  tbe  A.  V.  la  taken  from  tbe 
GiUTB  Bible;  tbe  older  Engluh  traoalatinns  (vis. 
CoTVdals's  Bible,  Matthew's  Biljle,  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
lik),  ss  well  as  tbe  sixth  article  of  tha  Church  of  Eng- 
had  (ISTl),  following  Lnther  and  the  Zurich  Bible, 
<all  k  lit  Aird  Esdra,  according  to  tbe  Talg.  Since 
thtConacil  of  Trent  (IMS),  this  book  has  been  removed 
tnoi  its  cJd  position  to  the  end  of  the  volume  in  tha 
iixtiDe  and  Clementina  editions  oftheVolg.  In  the 
U<<TtTiser9  or  translators  of  the  SitAops'  Bible,  sent 
brARhbuhop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemlab,  Esther,  and 
Ikt  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras  seem  to  be  all  com- 
prised ander  the  one  title  of  EsDRAS.  Barlow,  bishop 
il  CUchetter,  was  the  tnuulalor,  as  also  of  the  books 
•f  Jadlt]).  Tobias,  aod  SapientiB  ^Canrtip.  of  Archbp. 
FattT,  Park.  Soc  p.  335), 

IL  Daig*  and  Content!.— The  object  of  this  book,  as 
fcr  sa  its  original  portion  is  concerned  (lii.  1-v,  S),  Is  to 
etdte  the  heathen  mlers  of  Judna  to  liberality  and 
kBdaaaa  towards  the  Jens,  by  depicting  the  good  ex- 
ample «f  Darins,  fhim  whom  Zerubbabel  obtained  per- 
■iariDn,bythealdofwlsdom.  to  return  with  bis  brctb- 
m  ta  Palestioe.  and  to  rebuild  tbe  city  and  tba  Teni. 
I^a.  Thii  dedgn  la  woAad  out  in  the  following  al- 
fMin  story.  Darios,  having  given  a  samptuoas 
^M  Mall  his  bdIi}m1>  la  tba  second  year  of  hia  reign. 
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retired  to  re«t  (lit,  1-S) ;  when  asleep,  hia  three  body 
guards,  Zerubbabel  being  one  of  them,  proposed  each 
xlm  stating  what  he  thought  was  the 
thing,  in  tbe  hope  that  the  king  would 
reward  tbe  wiiett  writer  (ver.  4-9).  Accordingl)-,  they 
one  said  "  Wine  is  the  molt  powerful ;"  the 
king  is  the  most  powerful;"  while  Zerub- 
ite,  "Women  are  very  powerful,  but  trutb 
conquers  all."  The  slips  conlaiulng  tbeaa  maxima 
were  put  under  the  king's  pillow,  and  were  given  to  Mm 
when  ha  awoke  (ver.  lO-I^).  When  be  bad  read  them 
he  immediately  sent  for  all  his  nugnales,  and,  having 
read  these  maxima  befbre  them  (ver.  13-1&),  called  upon 
tbe  three  youths  tit  explain  their  aayicigs  (ver.  16, 17). 
The  Urst  spoke  elaborately  about  the  great  power  which 
wine  manifteti  in  dilFerent  ways  (ver.  18-34) ;  the  sco 
and  descanted  upon  the  unlimited  power  of  rayaltv, 
illustiating  it  by  various  examples  (iv,  1-19)  ;  while 
Zerubbabel  discoursed  upon  the  mighty  inSuence  of 

and  monarcbs,  and  then  burst  forth  in  praise  of  truth 
so  eloquently,  that  all  present  exclaimed,  "Great  is 
truth,  and  mightiest  above  all  things"  (ver.  1S-41). 
Darius  then  offered  to  Zerubbabel  anything  he  should 
ask  (ver.  42),  whereupon  he  reminded  the  king  of  his 
vow  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  return  the  sacred  vessels 
wben  be  ascended  tha  throne  (ver.  43-47).  The  king 
stood  up,  kissed  Zerubbabel,  wrote  to  all  otflcisls  to 
convey  him  and  all  his  brethren  to  Palestine,  and  to 
supply  all  the  necessary  materials  for  tho  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  (ver.  48-03). 

This  is  prenided  and  followed  by  daacriptions  of 
evenla  which  preaent  the  whole  as  one  continuous  nar- 
rative, relating  in  historical  order  the  rastoratinn  of  tbe 
Temple-service  flrst  under  Josiah,  then  under  Zerubba- 
bel, and  Anally  under  Eira,  and  wbicb  are  compiled 
from  the  records  contained  In  tha  booka  of  Chroniclaa, 
Ezra,  and  Mehemiah,  as  follows ; 
I.  (- 


uil  of  Jwiali'i  magntflcei 


I  etghln-i 


Ji[vl,rlvbigaB 

of  the  FsMOTer- 


....  the  Bebjionlnn  rtpltillT. 

i.  (Jbap.  It,  1-15,  corTe^pDnila  to  I  ara  Ll-ll,rae<irdlng  thar^ 
tiim  of  the  ,)evs  from  Babylon  under  IM  Eoldanea  of  Bana. 

S.  Uh*p.ll.llt-a^ci>rTeiiKin(l>  (0  Ea-a  It.  T-U,  eItIdk  an  ee. 
cDuni  DfAruisTies-  pmhlbltlOB  Is  buUd  the  Temple  Uil  tbs 


.  t;h.p.  II!,  1-v,  i 


<;hap.vl,I-vll,l9.cormpiindit^Ka-aT.I.Tl,t!,(r>ii«aB 

nacDunt  of  IhebeLldlDgof  (heTemple  by  Zarubbabifl  uufter 
DarlDi,  oflts  oimplctl'in  In  tlie  tilth  ypsr  of  Ihli  manareb's 


.  ubap.  U,ST-M.  w 


.  vll,  M-vlU,  M,  glvtng 


The  original  piece  a 
has  evidently  been  the  i 
remodelling  of  the  narrative  contabied  in  the  canoni- 
cal bonks.  Having  assumed  that  Zerubbabel  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  a  portion  of  his  brethren  in  lAe  tec 
Diuiyear  of  Darlna,  the  compiler  naturally  placed  Eira 
il,  1-iv,  5,  which  gives  tho  list  of  those  that  returned, 
ajlrr  the  original  piece,  for  It  belongs  to  Zerubbabel'a 
time,  according  tv  11,  !,  and  the  original  piece  he  placed 
after  Eira  iv,  7-34,  because  Ezia  (Ezra  Iv,  24)  led  him 
(o  suppoae  that  Artaxerxes  reigned  before  Darius. 
Hence  a  twofold  design  In  the  compiler  Is  diacemlble. 
One  was  to  Introduce  and  gii-e  script  utal  sanction  to  the 
legend  abont  Zenibbatwl,  which  may  or  may  not  hava 
a  historical  base,  and  maj-  have  existed  as  a  separata 
work;  the  other  was  lo  explain  the  great  obsctirities 
of  tbe  book  of  Ezra,  and  to  present  the  narrative,  aa 
tbe  anthor  understood  It,  In  historical  order,  in  which, 
howover,  be  has  signally  failed.     For,  not  to  advcj^i 
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Inniini«nble  othsr  CDDtndlctiaDa,  the  intradaciDK  of 
tbe  oppotitioD  of  tbd  heathen,  ae  ofTered  to  Zerabbsbel 
ofltT  he  h&d  been  Mnt  W  JeriLulem  [a  such  trininph  by 
Dariua,  ind  the  deMriUmg  of  that  opp«itiiiii  ■■  lasUng 
"  until  the  rei^-n  of  Dariin"  (»,  73),  end  u  pot  down 
by  ui  Kp]>ca1  tu  the  decree  orCjTui,  is  lucb  ■  palpable 
inconibtcncy  ns  a  aluoe  eufflcient  quite  to  discredit 
the  authority  of  the  book.  It  even  inducer  the  ta*- 
picion  that  it  is  a  fHrrago  miuls  up  of  senptby  Mveral 
diflerent  hands.  At  all  events,  attempta  to  reconcile 
the  different  portion!  with  each  other,  or  with  Scrip- 
ture,!* loH  l^Mf. 

III.  Viits  and  Orisiital  t/mgnoge. — Tb.  ..bore  an- 
alyaia  of  its  conleaU  shows  that  the  book  Klvea  us  a  i 
cnnaecutire  hiitary  de  tempii  ratitnUone,  ai  the  oM  j 
Lalin  tersely  expieaMB  It.  It  is,  however,  not  com- 
plete in  its  present  state,  as  li  evident  from  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  it  conclude!  with  Neh.  vill,  12.  We  | 
may  therefore  Icptiinately  preeume  that  the  compiler  i 
intended  to  add  Neh.  vlil,  lB-18,  and  pe^afs  also  ch. 
ix.  Joeephus,  who  fullowa  the  histwy  glveu  In  this  I 
liook,  continues  to  speak  of  tbe  deatb  of  Eira(.4B/.xi,  j 
5,6),  n^iniKhich  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  originally 
formed  part  of  this  namitire.  More  vent  utoub  are  tbe 
opinions  of  Zuni,  that  N'eh.  l-vii  originally  beloni^ 
to  this  book  (Me  GottaiiouU.  Vortrage,  p.  !9),  and  of 
Ekhhom,  that  2  Chron.  Kxxiv  folluwed  the  abrupt 
breaking  off  {EM^tmg  m  d.  Apotr.  p.  34G  sq.)- 

As  to  Its  original  langnajn^.  (his  compilation  ii  un- 
doubtedly made  directly  from  ths  Hebrew,  and  not 
from  other  porta  of  the  present  Sept.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  rendering  of  O^ll  ''IS?  by  tfiirpoffSiv 
r0»  Xaov,  reading  '■IVV  (compare  i,  II  with  !  Chron. 
xi»iv,I2),andoflT«l^n^"VBi=lly;"'l  •""""*'- 
a«y  Tdvra  rd  (^oVn"nic.  fWdin'gSa  ^^'!  (oomp. 
i,  53  with  2  Chron.  xxxvf,  19;  eae  a1«o  ii,  T-Q  with 
Ezra  1,  4,  G;  ii,  17  with  Ezra  Iv,  9;  II,  IG  with  Eira 
Iv,  7i  U,  !4  withEirniv.ie;  ix,  10  with  Eara  z,  4), 
since  these  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  lupposi- 
tton  that  the  book  was  compiled  and  tranalated  (torn 
the  Hebrew.  The  translator,  however,  did  not  aim 
so  much  to  be  literal  as  to  produce  a  version  compati- 
lle  with  the  Greek  Idiom.  Henco  he  sometimeB  ab- 
bievUted  the  Hebrew  (comp.  i,  10  with  3  Chron.  xiiv, 
10-12 ;  II,  16,  Ifl  with  Ezra  Iv,  7-11 ;  v,  7  with  Ezra  T, 
6,  7 ;  vl,  4  with  Eira  v,  S,  4  ;  viii,  6  with  Eira  vii,  G ; 
viu,  U  with  Ezra  vii,  17 ;  viii,  SO  with  Ezra  vii,  22), 
and  sometimea  tried  to  make  it  more  Intelligible  by 
adding  some  woida  (comp.  I,  M  with  2  Chron.  zxvl, 
20;  li,  a  with  Ezra  1.8;  ii,  9  with  Ezra  i,  4 ;  ii,  IS  with 
Riraiv,ej  ii,  IS  with  Ezra  Iv,  12;  v,  40  with  Ezra  ii, 
OS :  V,  47  with  Ezra  ill,  1 ;  v,  62  with  Ezra  ill,  B ;  v,  66 
with  "Exra  It,  1 ;  vI,  41  with  Ezra  II,  64 1  v),  8  with 
Ezra  iv,  14 1  vl,  9  with  Eirav,  Sj  vii,  9  with  Ezra  rl, 
IS).  The  original  portion,  too,  is  a  Palestinian  pro- 
duction, embellished  to  suit  the  Alexandrian  taste. 
The  Hebrew  forme  of  ttmay  be  seen  in  J<HepfaDa(iliw. 
>1,  S,  1)  and  JoeippoM  bes-Gorion  (I,  c.  6,  p.  47  aq.,  ed. 
Breitbaupl). 

IV.  AMor  and  Date,  —  As  regards  the  time  and 
pluce  when  the  compilatioo  was  made,  the  ori^udl 
portion  is  that  which  alone  afford*  moch  clew.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  tbe  writer  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  Hebrew,  even  If  he  did  not  write  the 
l-nnk  In  tbit  languBire,  He  was  well  acquainted,  too, 
with  ttio  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  Ill,  1,  2 
rq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (jb.  20.  21,  S9,  41, 
etc.,  and  4&  compared  with  Pia.  cxxxvli,  7),  But 
ihat  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  king*,  and  waa 
not  contemporary  with  tbe  events  Barrated,  appears ' 
from  the  nndisiTimlnstinit  way  in  which  he  utes  pro-i 
miscuourly  the  phruso  Mr^i  ami  Pernnu,  or  Pfrnant ' 
and  MtdfM,  according  as  be  happened  to  lie  imitating ! 
the  langnagc  of  Daniel  or  of  the  look  uT  £»ther.  The  i 
■llnslon  in  iv,  28  to  "  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  thai 
rlvera,"  for  the  purpoeo  of  "robldnff  and  ateallng," , 
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aeams  to  Indicate  a  n^denca  In  Bgjrpt,  and  an  »fqii«tip» 
anee  with  the  lawlessness  ot  Greek  pirates  than  ae- 
quired.  The  phraseology  of  v,  73  savors  also  atraitiV 
of  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  siiisi 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  bit 
a*  a  separate  piece,  snd  was  afterwards  incarporalnt 
into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  book  of  Ezra,  ihii 
Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v  would  not  prove  anything 
as  to  the  language  in  which  tbe  original  legend  was 
written.  The  expnsslDtts  In  Iv,  40,  "She  It  (hi 
strength,  kingdom,  power,  and  majesty  of  all  ages,"  ii 
very  like  the  doxology  found  in  some  cojuas  of  the 
Lonl's  Prayer,  and  retained  by  us,  "Thine  is  tbe  kiag- 
dom,  and  the  powor  and  the  gh»y  forever."  Bat 
Lightfoot  says  that  the  Jews  In  the  Temple  terrice. 
Instead  of  saying  Amen,  osed  tbi*  antipbon,  BImsd 
be  the  Name  of  the  Glory  of  HIa  Kingdom  forenr 
and  over  (Worii.vi,  427).  Thus  the  resembUnee  may 
bo  accounted  for  by  their  being  both  taken  ^om  a  «»»• 

Whoevar  the  author  was,  he  seems  to  have  lived  la 
Paleetine  (comp.  v,  47),  and  certainly  was  a  maMr 
of  Greek,  aa  is  evident  from  hia  saperior  style,  whkh 
reeemblra  that  of  Symmachua,  and  from  bis  snccwa- 
fnlly  turning  the  Hebraisms  Into  good  Greek  (eenp. 
viii,  6  with  Ezra  vlii,  17;  Ix,  18  with  Ezra  i,  1*1. 
The  compiler  must  have  lived  at  least  a  century  befcve 
Christ,  since  JoHphns  follows  hia  namtive  of  the 
time*  of  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  (Ant.  sU,  6 ;  xi,  45).  Tlie 
book  must  therefore  have  existed  lor  some  lime,  and 

'  have  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority,  to  make 

I  the  Jewish  historian  prefer  Its  description  of  tboeodays 
to  that  of  the  canonical  books. 

V,  Canomcily  and  Imperlanct. — This  took  was  nev- 
er included  in  tbe  Hebrew  canon,  nor  Is  it  to  be  Inind 
In  the  catalogaes  of  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures  given  by 
tbe  esrly  fathers,  e.  g.  Melito.  Origen,  Easebins,  Alka- 
naaina,  Gregory  Nazlanzen,  Hilary  of  Foitiera,  Cj-ril 
ot  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of  Laodlcea.  and  msny  oth- 
ers; and  St.  Jerome  emphatically  warns  us  "not  to 
take  pleasure  In  tbe  dreams  of  the  3d  and  4th  apocrv- 
phBlboiAsDfEzra"(Pr<'/.u£ji/r.«A'ril.iw.).  Ihe 
councils  of  Horence  (I4^d)  and  Trent  (1516)  decided 
against  its  canonicity.  The  reason  of  this  lasteicln- 
sion  seems  to  be  that  the  Tridentins  father*  were  not 
aware  that  it  existed  in  Greek;  for  it  is  not  in  ths 
Complntenaisn  edition  (1615),  nor  In  the  Kbiia  R^^ 
VsUblus  (I64D)  hod  never  leen  a  Greek  copy,  and,  in 
the  prehce  to  tbe  apocrjphal  books,  spaaka  irf  it  as 
only  exlMing  in  some  HNS.  and  printed  latin  Bibler. 
Daduel  ali'O,  a  Fienrh  Protestant  divine  (BibL  Oil.) 
(about  I5MI),  says  that  he  knsw  of  no  one  who  had 
ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For  this  reason  it  seons  h 
was  excluded  from  the  Canon,  though  it  has  ccitaloty 
quite  as  cood  a  title  to  be  admitted  as  Toblt,  Jnditb, 

.  etc.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  (Bp,  Harsh.  Cen^mr. 
IVew.  ap.  Soamea,  Hil.  e/Br/.  11,  608)  that  the  CooD- 

I  cil  ot  Trent,  in  excluding  the  two  book*  of  Eedrst, 
followed  Augnstiue's  Canon ;  bnt  this  b  not  so.  Aa- 
gustine  (ds  Doctr.  Chriil.  lib.  li,  13)  distinctly  mentloDt 
among  the  libri  canonici  Etdrtt  duo ;  and  that  one  of 
these  was  our  1st  Esdraa  Is  manifest  from  the  quota- 
tion from  it  given  in  his  Dt  Ciril.  Dtl.  Hence  it  ii 
also  sure  that  it  was  Included  among  those  pronouixfd 
aa  canonical  jy  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
397  or  410,  wher^  the  same  title  is  given,  Etdm  Ihi 
duo:  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  by  the  way  that  ADga»- 
tine  and  the  Council  of  Carthage  use  the  term  cawni- 
eal  In  a  much  broader  sense  than  we  do;  and  thatlhi 
manifest  ground  ot  considering  them  canonical  in  siy 
sense  is  their  bring  found  in  the  QnA  coptea  of  the 
.Sept.  in  use  at  that  time.  Luther  would  not  even 
translate  it,  "  because  there  is  nothing  In  It  which  l> 
not  better  said  by  Esop  in  his  Fable*,  or  even  in  DBck 
more  trivial  books"  (^D^^eJ^  tmf  din  Bantdt):  U* 
version  given  In  the  later  editions  ot  Lothrr's  Kbl' 
Is  the  wDrii  ot  Daniel  Cramar,  and  the  Protettaot 
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Ckatib  gtoenJlj  hu  tnaMd  it  vitb  gnat  contiinpt, 
bKUH  M  coolndlcCs  the  canoDicid  books  of  Em  Mid 
Mtfmrtr*'  On  tfa«  othar  hutd,  JoMptau,  u  we  ban 
tMa,  fTgii4>  it  u  ■  gnat  auttiDrit;,  and  it  waa  trait- 
•d  ailb  great  nverence  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  h- 
than.  St-Angiutina  mentkiDa  It  among  the  canonical 
hank]  (Dt  D-Hr.  Ciri^.  lib.  il,  IS),  and  qaotei  tha  b- 
noBipanage,  "Truth  ia  tha  atrani^t"  (ch.iij,  IS),  a» 
Em'i  pnpbwy  reipecUng  Ctaritt  {De  dvUal.  Dri, 
ariii,  IS);  tin  unie  aeatence  ii  qnoted  ai  Scriptnie 
hr  Cyprian  (J)iuf.  IkzIt;  imiip.  alao  Clemena  Alex- 
mdrinitii,  atr^nn.  i;  Atbinaaiua,  Orat.  iii,  cDnt.  Arior- 
HI,-  Justin  Hjityr,  Dial,  am  Trjpk,).  Hodarn  criti- 
dao  hu  jnatly  taken  the  middle  conrae  between  treat- 
IbX  il  viih  coDlampt  and  regarding  it  aa  canonical, 
and  hu  ncozniaed  in  it  an  important  aniiliaty  to  the 
xUting  of  the  text,  and  to  the  adjoiting  of  the  fact* 
ncan]«l  In  Ciironiclea,  Exn,  and  ffeheinlah,  alnca 
th>  book  haa  evidently  been  made  fttim  a  diSbnnt 
noniMi  of  ttie  Helireir,  and  haa  aome  readlaga  and 
^Tissna  preferable  Is  thoBa  contained  in  the  canonical 
book)  (cmnp.  v,  9  with  Ezra  il,  1! ;  Ix,  1!  «ltb  Eira 
I.  C;  ix,  16  with  Eaca  x,  16).  Both  Bertheau  In  his 
aniBanlary  on  Em  and  Nehemiah  (^Extgil.  BavH. 
jL  iriii),  and  Fritifcbe  in  b<a  commaDtary  on  the 
tpgcTTphal  Ezra  (Ejrytl.  Handb,  a.  4.  Apokr.  pL  i), 
tan  ihavn  the  important  aervicea  which  Iht  ca- 
BOaiea]  and  uucanonical  recorda  may  render  to  each 

TI.  Then  are  no  aeparale  eommadttriet  on  tbe  firat 
boak  of  Eadras,  and  the  literature  pertaining  to  it  la 
gnai  imdar  foregoing  heada. 

ESD&AS,  Secokd  Book  or,  L  e.  the  aecond  in  the 
ofdcTDflbe  apocryphal  hooka  aa  given  in  the  Engliah 
ttuulatioDa  of  the  Bihle,  which  follow  tbe  Zurich  Bible. 

L  TiOt  OKf  PUiifwa.— Tbe  oriKinal  daalgnation  of 
tbia  book,  by  which  it  if  appropriately  called  in  tbe 
Gnck  Chnreh,  ia  'AiroeoXui^if  'Brfpd,  or  Tpo^ijrii'a 
'Ent^  lit  Rndatian  or  pTOfAtey  of  Etra  (comp.  Ni- 
nptioma,  apod  Fabric.  Cod.  Pmd.  V.  T.  ii,  ITG ;  Cad. 
ipoer.  .V.  T.  i,  951  iq. ;  Montfaucon,  Bttlioa.  Coiilia. 
t-W).  TbedBaignBtion"li;ira,"«hichitbaalnthe 
Xntic  and  Eihiopic  veniona,  artsea  ftum  the  fwt  that 
A  na  placed  before  the  canonical  Eira  beeaoae  it  be- 
pB  a  litUe  earlier  (i.  e.  RC.  568)  than  tha  Hebrew 
Ed*.  Il  ia  called  "i  Eira"  in  the  Ijtin  vemioD  L»- 
OOM  it  followa  the  canonical  books  Eira  and  Nehe- 
aiah.  which  were  togelfaer  styled  titfirH  Ein,  and  it 
iiatillmoR  generally  denominated  "-I  Em, "a  name 
pren  to  it  by  St.Jerome  (comp.  Pnr/,  m  Etdr.  el  Ne- 
Aim.\  becaiue  it  ia  in  moat  of  the  Latin  MSS.  the 
iianli  of  the  booka  which  go  by  the  name  of  Rxra.  and 
■liicli  an  placed  in  the  following  order :  1  Eara.  I,  e. 
Ihi  cawaiCBl  Eira ;  2  Eara,  L  a.  Nehemiab ;  S  Ezra, 
i.  a.  1  ipociyphal  Ezra :  and  4  Eara,  i.  e.  thia  book. 
Tha  aame  "  t  Eara"  ia  reUined  by  Lather,  the  Zurich 
Bble,  Corerdale,  Matthew's  Bible,  Cranmer's  Bible, 
Iba  Biihapa'  Bible,  and  in  the  Oth  article  of  the  Cbnreh 
iifEitElaBd(157I).  The  name  "SEedna,"  givento  It 
ia  Un  A.Y.,  ia  taken  from  the. Geneva  Bible,  and  la 
Ui  title  given  to  it  by  the  author  bimaelf  ^  Eadr.  I, 
!>■  TUa  book,  like  tbe  farmer  one,  is  placed  at  tbe 
«ad  »r  the  Volgale  In  Hm  3istine  and  Clementine  edi- 
tiw.bscaaae  it  haa  been  excluded  from  the  Canon  by 
ibaCoaucil  of  Trent. 

II.  Daif  aad  Pbm.—1\te  olijeet  of  this  book  was  to 
cwfort  tbe  choaan  people  of  G.hI  who  wera  suffering 
ndn  the  grinding  opprasiion  of  the  heathen,  by  assor- 
Bf  than  that  the  Lordbae  sppoioted  a  time  ordeiiver- 
*xa  'Imh  tbe  oppreaaon  shall  be  Judged,  and  the  ten 
hibaa  of  Israel,  in  union  with  their  brethren,  shall  re. 
■oi  Id  the  Holy  Land  to  enjoy  a  glorious  kingdom 
■bU  ihili  be  eatabUsbed  in  the  dsya  of  the  Messiah. 
^  il  gradually  developed  In  m  Wrorfactfoa,  and 
M  mg^  Trtdatimu,  or  aiaaoiw,  En  which  Ezra  la 
Mactedis  the  myatariai  of  tbe  moral  world,  aa  fU- 
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1.  ItUndjuAm  QA,  \-W,  A.  T. ;  or  i,  1-3S,  Ethiopia 
Vers.).~When  on  bis  couch  in  Babylon,  in  tbe  3Utb 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (B.C.  S&8), 
mourning  over  the  deplorable  fate  of  his  brethren  ^ver. 

1-S),  and  recuunting  the  dealings  of  God  with  manliiBd 
l^netally  (ver.  4-1'J),  and  with  bia  chosen  people  In 

ited  from  Adam  (ver,  lS-22),  for  which  tbe  Temple 
was  deatroved  and  tlie  city  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Gentilea  (ver.  28-37),  ^ra  naked  God  why  the  hea- 
of  Babylon  are  apared,  whilst  the  people 
o  unaparingly  punisbed  (ver.  SS- 


2.  Fim  RevrlaHoa  (iv.  1-v,  15,  A.  V. ;  ii,  l~iU,  23, 
Eth.). — In  answer  to  this,  the  angel  Uriel  ia  sent,  who, 
after  censuring  tbe  presuinptnousneaa  of  s  abort-sight. 
ed  man  in  trying  to  fathom  the  unsearchable  dealings 
of  the  Most  High,  when  he  cannot  understand  tlie 
things  beluw  (ver.  l-lfl],  and  afur  Ezra's  earnest  re- 


,,,  (ve 


2-25),  r. 


willbt 


iguished,  ai 

things  if  be  will  coutinue  to  pray  and  bat  aevan  days 
(ver.  82-v,  16). 

8.  aMvnd  Xtee'aliait  (v,  IG-vi,  34,  A.V. ;  iii,  24- ir, 
ST,  Eth.).— Having  bated  seven  days  according  to  the 
command  of  the  angel,  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
prince  of  the  Jews  (ver.  16-21),  Ezra  %^n  appeals  to 
God,  asking  why  he  does  not  punbh  hla  alnful  people 
himseir  rather  than  give  them  over  to  the  heathen 
(ver.  22-30)  P  Uriel,  who  appears  a  aecond  time,  after 
referring  again  to  the  inscnitaUe  judgments  of  God 
(ver,  81-56),  reveala  to  Eira,  according  to  pramiae, 
more  diatinctly  whut  shall  lie  the  signa  of  tbe  latter 
days,  saying  that  with  Esau  [the  IdumBans]  tbe  pres- 
ent world  will  terminate,  and  the  world  to  come  will 
begin  with  Jacob  (vi,  1-10),  whereupon  tbe  day  of 
Jadgmont  will  follow,  and  be  announced  by  the  blaat 
of  a  trumpet  (ver.  ll-'iS) ;  Enoch  and  Elias,  tbe  fora- 
runnen  of  the  Messiah,  shall  appear  (ver.  26),  and  sin 
and  corruption  will  be  destroyed  |ver.  27,  W);  tells 
him  to  be  comforted,  patient,  and  resigned,  and  that  be 
■bail  bear  something  more  if  he  will  fiat  again  seven 
days  (ver.  SB-M). 

4.  nird  Bmlalion  (vi,  35-ix,  2S,  A.V.j  iv,  B8-ii, 
27.  £tb.).— The  fasting  being  over,  Eira  again  ap- 
peals to  God,  to  know  how  it  is  thst  hia  chosen  peopi 
for  whom  this  wonderful  world  was  created,  are  de- 
prived of  their  inheritance  (rer.  86-69)  P  Whereupon 
Uriel  appears  a  third  time,  tells  him  that  it  is  beeauae 
of  their  sin  (vii,  1-25),  descrilMs  the  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, tbe  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  things 
which  wilt-come  to  posa,  concluding  with  an  admoni- 
tion to  Eira  to  fact  and  pr»y  again  (ver.  2G-ix,  25). 

6.  Firtl  Vition  (\i.  26  I,  59.  A.  V. ;  ix,  28-x,  74, 
Elh.).— After  appeBling  agxin  to  God  In  b^alf  of  hla 
brethren  (ver.  26-87),  Iviro  suddenly  saw  a  woman  in 
tbe  deepest  monming  for  her  only  son,  who  bad  been 
bom  to  her  after  lieing  married  thirty  years,  and  who 
died  on  tbe  day  of  bis  nuptials  (rer,  B8-X.  I),  and  she 
would  not  Iw  comforted  (ver.  2-li    He  rebuked  her  for 

Sion  was  liereaved  ofall  her  cbUdren  (ver.S-H).  and 
recommended  her  to  submit  to  thn  dealings  of  !}••<. 
(vrr,  16-24):  her  face  speedily  ahone  very  brightly, 
and  she  disappeared  (ver.  2.i-27);  whereupon  Uriel 
appeared  In  Eiira,  and  told  him  that  the  woman  ia 
Sion,  the  thirty  yeara  of  bar  linTrenneas  are  >'  the  thir- 
ty years  wherein  no  Bacrtflce  was  offered  in  her,"  her 
flrat-born  ia  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon,  hia  death 
on  the  day  of  his  marrisge  is  the  destruc^on  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  extraordjnarv  brightness  of  the  mOtb* 
er'a  facs  is  the  future  gloiy  of  Sion  (ver.  28-69). 

6.  Stcoivl  I'Mn  (xi,  1x11,61,  A.r.;  xi,  1x11,58, 
Eth.).— Fjra  in  a  dream  bad  a  reveUlioo  of  tbe  latter 
dayi  under  Iho  figure  of  an  eagle  coming  np  from  Ibt 
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Uk  with  tbrea  hoadt  and  tweire  vings,  whicb  after. 
wards  produced  eight  nniller  winga  spread  over  all 
thiogs,  QDd  reigning  over  all  the  world  (ver.  1-7). 
TheM  wiDfF<,  beglDDing  fhtm  the  right  aldey  according 
to  a  voice  which  proceeded  from  tbe  l<odv  of  (he  eagle, 
reigned  eucces&ivel}'  over  all  tbe  earth,  and  periahed, 
to  that  there  remained  ajx  auiall  wingi  (rar.  8-2S), 
wliicli,  however,  in  aCtempliag  to  rule,  ulto  periabed, 
and  the  three  heads  only  were  left  on  the  eagle'a  body 
(ver.  24-ai).  ThcM  now  reigned,  one  arter  the  other, 
and  perished,  so  that  ■  eingle  head  remained  (rer.  Sl- 
3J).  AliDa(theUufBulOdec1aTedtotheeiigle(hatall 
his  winga  and  heads  were  dettroyed  because  be  niled 
the  earth  wickedly  (ver.  36-je);  then  the  body  and 
whatever  waa  left  of  the  eagle  were  bmnt  in  fire  (xli, 
I,  a).  Ezra  awoke,  and  having  prayed  for  the  inter- 
pretatEon  of  thia  vi^n  (ver.  S-9),  waa  told  by  the  angel 
that  tbe  eagle  waa  the  fourth  monarchy  which  Daniel 
■aw,  and  was  admonished  again  to  fast  and  pray  (ver. 
10-61). 

7.  nird  Viaias  (xiil,  1-68,  A.  T. ;  xul,  1-64,  Eth.). 
— Birra  then  had  another  dream,  in  vhieh  lie  saw  a 
mighty  apirit  (irvEu^a)  arise  from  the  tea  reaembling 
a  man,  who  destroyed  all  hia  enemies  with  the  blast 
of  his  mouth,  and  gathered  around  him  large  multi- 
tndea  (ver.  1-13).  On  awakhig,  Ezra  was  told  by  the 
angel  that  it  waa  the  Uessiah,  who  ahall  gather  t 
^therlhe  ten  tribca,  lead  them  to  their  holy  land,  an 
give  them  Slon  "  prepared  and  bailded  fbr  them"  (ve 
l*-58). 

8.  Quutuiion  (xiv,  1-48,  A.  V.;  liv,  1-6S,  Eth,),- 
rhree  days  later,  the  voice  which  apoke  to  Moses  i 
tho  busb  tells  Ezra  that  the  latter  daya  are  at  hai 
(%-er.  I'lS),  Uda  him  set  bis  house  fn  order,  leproi 
thoee  tbnt  are  living  (ver.  13-18),  and  write  down,  for 
the  Ijenedt  of  tboio  who  are  not  yet  bom,  nlDety<fiinr 
booLs,  i.e.  the  twenty-four  inspired  books  of  the  O.T. 
which  have  lieen  bnmt,  and  seventy  books  of  divine 
jiystenef,  which  he  duly  did  with  the  help  of  scribes 
(ver.  19-44),  the  recovered  Scriptures  to  be  commnni- 
cited  to  all,  and  the  Cabbalistic  hooka  only  to  the 
sages  (ver.  4&  4B). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed  ea- 
gle," which  refer  r.pparently  to  historic  details,  are 
"twelve  feathered  wicga"  (duodcclm  al»  pennarum), 
"eight  comitcr{eathers"(contrariB  pcnmBJ.Bnd""' three 
heada;"  but,  though  the  uriter  exprestly  interprets 
these  of  kings  (3tii,U,B0)  and  "kingdoms"  (xii,  IB), 
he  la,  perhaps  intentionally,  so  obscure  in  his  atlusiDni 
that  Uie  Interpretation  only  increases  the  difficulties 
of  the  viaion  itself.  One  point  only  may  be  eonaldor- 
ed  certain— tho  eagle  can  tj^i^  no  other  empire  than 
Rome.  Notwithatanding  tbe  identilication  of  tho  ea- 
gle with  the  foartb  empire  of  Daniel  (comp.  Barnabas, 
Epia.  p.  4),  It  u  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld;  compare  Volk- 
mar,  Diat  rierii  £ii<&  Eira,  p.  86  sq.).  Tbe  power  of 
tho  Ptolemies  could  scarcely  have  been  described  in 
language  which  may  bo  rightly  applied  to  Rome  (si, 
3,  B,  40)  j  and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hil- 
genfeld to  repieaent  "the  twelve  wings,"  preserves 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  imager}-  of  tho  visio 
But  when  it  is  cslablished  that  tbe  interpretation 
Hie  vision  ia  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  Rome,  t 
chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  begin.  Tbe  xeco: 
wing  (i.  e.  king)  rules  twice  as  long  as  the  other  (;  . 
17).  Thia  bet  seems  to  point  to  Octavionus  and  the 
iineoftheCsisaia;  bat  thus  tbe  line  of  "twelve" 
to  no  plausible  concloaion.  If  it  is  supposed  to 
with  Trajan  (Lache,laled.],tha  "three  heada"  re 
no  natisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  "three 
beads"  represent  tbe  three  Flavii,  then  "  the  twelve 
must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Casars  (Jul.  Ciesar — VI 
tellius)  and  the  three  pretendera,  I^BO,Vindex,  an 
Nymphidius  (GfrSrer),  who  could  scarcely  have  been 
hnught  within  the  range  of  a  Jewish  Apocalypse. 
VoUunar  propotea  a  new  interpretation,  liy  which  two 
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wings  are  to  repraaant  ohs  king,  and  trguas  that  tlih 
lymbol  was  chosen  In  order  to  conceal  better  froa 
itrange  ejei  the  revelatlDn  of  the  seer.  The  twciie 
wings  thus  represent  tbe  six  Cesars  (Casar—Nero)  i 
the  eight  "counter-feathers,"  the  uaorping  empeton 
Galba,  Otho,VitelloB,  and  Nerva ;  and  the  three  hsda 
tbe  three  Flsvli.  lliis  hypottieaia  offers  many  strik- 
ing coincidences  with  tbe  text,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
Is  directly  opposed  to  the  fbrm  of  interpretation  given 
by  Ezra  (xii,  14,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duodicim  ttgti;  v. 
18,  ocio  reges),  and  Volkmar's  hypothesis  tbst  tbe 
Iveive  and  tight  were  marked  in  (he  original  US.  in 
some  way  ao  as  to  suggest  the  notion  ofdivieion,ii  ex- 
tremely improbable.  Van  der  VIis  and  LUcke,  in  hia 
later  edition,  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  general- 
ly eymbolic  of  the  Roman  power;  and  while  they  iden- 
tify the  three  heads  with  the  triumvirs,  they  serk  no 
explanation  of  the  other  details.  All  is  evideutly  aa 
yet  vague  and  nncertain,  and  will  probably  remain  so 
till  some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thoDght  and  hiatory  during  the  critical  period  B.C. 
10(I-A.D.  100. 

In  tone  and  character,  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  offen 
■  striking  contraat  to  that  of  Enoch  (q.  v.).  Triom- 
phant  anticipations  are  overahadowed  liy  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  the  destiny  of  tbe  world.  Ihe  ides  of  vic- 
tory is  lost  in  that  of  revenge.  Future  blessedneta  is 
reaerved  only  for  "a  very  lew"  (vii,  70;  viii,l,S,52- 
65;  vii,  1-13).  The  great  question  is  "not  how  the 
ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  how  the  righleoui  shall 
be  saved,  for  whom  the  world  ia  created"  (ii,  13).  The 
"woes  of  Messiah"  are  described  with  a  terrible  mi- 
□uleneaa  which  approaches  tbe  despairing  traditicos 
of  the  Talmud  (v ;  xiv,  10  aq. ;  ii,  B  aq.) ;  and  afto' 
a  reign  of  400  years  (vii,  28-35;  the  clauM  is  wanting 
in  Eth.,  T,  S9),  "Christ,"  it  is  said.  "  my  Son,  shall  die 
(Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  that  have  bntath ;  and  tba 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven  days, 
like  as  in  the  first  beginning,  and  no  man  sbalt  re- 
main" (vii,  IS).  Then  ahall  fhllow  the  mnrrectiea 
and  the  Judgment,  "the  end  of  this  lime  and  tbe  be- 
ginning of  immotttlity"  (vii,  43).  In  other  paints  th* 
doctrine  of  the  book  offers  curious  approximaliona  to 
that  of  Paul,  as  tbe  imagery  does  to  that  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (e.  g.  2  Eadr.  xiii,  48  sq. ;  v,  4).  Tbe  relation 
of  "tbe  firet  Adam"  to  his  sinful  poaterily,  and  the 
operation  of  the  law  (iii,  20  aq.;  vii,  48;  ii,  86);  the 
tranaitoriness  of  the  world  (iv,  26);  the  elemal  coun- 
sels of  God  (vi,sq.)i  his  providence  (vii,  l])  and  long- 
suffering  (vii,  64);  his  aauctiOcation  of  hia  people 
"  from  the  begirming"  (ix,  6),  and  Ibeir  peculiar  and 
laating  privileges  (vi,  59),  are  plainly  stated ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  of  good  works  (\-iii,  S3),  In 
conjunction  withfaitb  (ii,7),is  no  less  clearly  sfSrnied, 

III.  Uaitg  and  Origmol Languagt, — For  a  longtime 
this  l)ook  of  Ezra  was  known  only  by  an  old  Latin 
veraion,  which  [s  preserved  in  some  M  SS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate. Thia  verrion  was  used  by  Ambrose,  end,  like 
the  other  parts  of  the  Vtiai  LatimL,  k  prolably  older 
than  tbe  time  of  Ter^ullian.  It  ia  published  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  vol.  iv.  An  Arabic  text  was  discovered 
by  Mr- Gregory,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  17th  cenloiy. 
In  two  Bodleian  HSS.,  and  an  English  version  made 
Tn>m  this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  bv  WbiiM 
in  the  last  volume  of  his  PrimUitt  Ckni^aitf  (Lon- 
don, 1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various  readhiga  of 
the  Arabic  text  (o  his  edition  of  tbe  Latin  in  ITtt 
{Cod.  pKudrp.  V.  T.  ii,  174  *q.).  An  Ethiopic  te« 
waa  published  by  [archbiahop]  Laurence,  with  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  translations  (Primi  Erra  lihri,  trnw 
jElhi/ipica  .  .  .  LatiiitA»glkfqiarfddita,Q%tM.lSSiy, 
likewise  bata  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had  rtmshisd 
wholly  diaregarded,  though  quoted  by  Ludolf  in  bis 
dictionary,  Tbe  I«tin  translation  has  been  repHntfd 
by  Gfrarer,  with  the  various  readings  of  Ihe  Latin  aa4 
Arabic  (Pnrf.  Pttadtp.  Stuttg.  1840,  p.  66  sq.) ;  but  ika 
original  Arabic  text  baa  not  ye>  been  published. 
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Tlw  three  Tenloiu  -wsw  »11  mido  dinctl;  from 
Greek  texL  This  ii  evidentlj  the  cue  vitb  reg*i 
la  the  Lilin  (LUcke,  rcrwcA  ascr  tol'tt.  Eialeitlmg, 
US)  ud  the  Ethiopic  (Vui  dcr  V1L<,  Diiputatio  crili' 
Jc  Eva  m,  opocr.  p.  76  >q.)t  ind  apparently  >o  wii 
Teg«Td  to  the  Anbic.  A  clear  ttace  of  a  Greek  te: 
oenm  in  the  Epistle  of  Banubw  (c.  sii  =  2  Eirs  v, 
S),bat  the  other  luppoeed  refsrences  \a  tbe  apmtolic 
btbera  are  very  uncertain  (e.  g.  Clem.  1,  20;  Herm. 
PaH.  i,  1,  3,  etc.).  The  next  vitne»  to  the  Greek 
text  I)  Ciament  of  AleiandrU,  who  express]}-  quotes 
the  book  as  the  work  of  "the  prophet  Ezrm"  (5fra«. 
iii,l(l,  S  100).  A  question,  hoirever,  has  been  raised 
■bethcr  Che  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a  tnntlalioD 
from  the  Helitew  (BretechBeider,  in  Henko'i  Mat.  iii, 
4TB  sq.,  ap.  LUcke  I.  c.) ;  but  the  arguments  from  Un- 
gaigt,  bj  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebre*  (Aramaic) 
■iginal  is  supported,  are  wholly  unsatisKictoiy . 
in  debnit  of  dirvct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  ni 
iopposad  that  the  book  was  composed  Id  Greek.  This 
canclBiien  Is  (uiher  strengtbened  by  its  inCenul  char- 
Kter,  which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  Iti  compo- 
stion. 

Tbe  Idea  of  a  Hebreir  original  has  now  been  pretty 
gOMTally  given  up  by  scholars,  despite  the  pOBiti»e 
aaettlon  of  Gelations  (Zle  A  nam  CalhoUcm  Vaiilalu) 
that  a  copy  of  it  was  repotted  to  exist  among  the  Jews 
at  Cooitaatinople  in  his  day,  and  it  is  cammonty  be- 
lisied  that  it  was  written  in  Greek.  Althonith  the 
Giwk  is  hnt,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Old 
hjtXM  Tcrsion,  throui^h  which  alone  this  book  has  t^een 
known  to  us  tilt  lately,  was  a  transladon  fram  that 
IsDEosge.  This  Is  evident  from  the  fact  tint  it  imi- 
Isles  the  Greek  idiora  in  making  the  adjective  in  the 
nmparative  degree  govern  a  jwiufire  cote,  and  not,  as 
la  Latin,  an  ablativt,  and  introduces  other  Grscisms, 
■hich  are  barbaioas,  in  the  version  (comp.  ii,  24;  v, 
I3,i^S9i  vl,  25,  31,  46,  67 ;  vli,  5;  viii,  7,  8.  88,  44; 
li|  It ;  si,  43).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by 
the  Aimbic  and  Ethiofuc  versions,  as  well  as  the  qnota- 
&B  from  this  book  in  the  fathers  (see  bcluw,  sect,  v), 
■hich  prove  the  very  early  existence  of  it  in  Greek, 
ll  is,  however,  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  things 
rootiined  in  this  book  sre  of  Palestinian  origin,  and 
■n  itill  to  be  found  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  dispersed 
UinQgh  the  Talmud  und  Midrasbim. 

Tbe  commoQ  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in  the 
Esgliih  version,  contuins  two  important  Interpolations 
(cb.  i,  ii :  zv,  xvi)  which  are  not  found  in  the  Arabic 
ud  Ethiopic  versions,  and  are  separated  from  the  gen- 
Dlne  Apocalypse  in  tbe  best  Latin  MS3.  Both  of 
these  pitsiges  are  evidently  of  Christian  origin :  they 
neulu  traces  of  tbe  nw  of  the  Chriatiin  Scripture) 
{».g.i,30,a3,37;  ii,  13,26, 45  sq.;  iv,8,a5;  xvl,54), 
ud  Mill  more  they  arc  pervaded  by  an  anlUewish 
^iiiL  Thus,  In  the  opening  chapter,  Eira  is  com- 
atnded  to  reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  con- 
liDBal  rebellions  (i,  1-23),  inconsequence  of  which  God  . 
Ibrestens  to  cast  them  off  (i.  24-32).  and  to  "Kive  their 
koaaa  to  a  people  that  shall  come."  But,  in  spite  of 
>l>«r  dtsertioD,  God  offers  once  mon  to  receive  them 
ik\-3t).  The  ofler  Is  rejected  (ii,  33),  and  the  hes- 
Ikra  ire  eallwl.  Then  Eira  sees  "the  Son  of  God" 
BsnUag  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  "wearing 
cnirai  ind  bearing  palms  in  their  hands"  in  token  of 
Uuir  vlctorioiu  confession  of  the  truth.  The  last  two 
chsjxsr*  (IV,  XTl)  are  diiferent  la  character.  They 
fvsfcila  a  stem  prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come 
tpDO  E^pt,  Baliylon,  Aria,  and  Syria,  and  upon  tbe 
■bole  eatth,  with  an  e^chortation  to  the  chosen  to 
curd  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 
*Uch  they  shall  be  visited  (?  tbe  Deoian  persaontion ; 
niBp.  Lacks,  p.  IBS  sq.).  Another  smaller  interpo- 
kdoD  Kcsis  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii,  28,  where jtJsw 
"aJrau  answers  to  "Ug  iftmah"  in  the  Ethiopic, 
od  to  "  iff  Ami  MtmaX"  in  the  Arabic  (camp.  LUcke, 
l-l>D,a,,sq.).     On  tbe  other  band,  a  long  passage  oc- 
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cars  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  versions  after  vii,  SG 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin  (Ethiup.  c.  vi),  though 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  gcimlneness,  and  was  knoivn 
to  Ambrose  i_Dt  lmu>  morl,  x,  xi).  In  this  case  the 
omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes.  11ie 
chapter  contains  a  strange  description  of  the  interme- 
diate slate  of  souls,  and  ciida  witii  a  peremptory  denial 
ofthe  efficacy  of  Imman  InUrccssion  after  death.  Vig. 
iiantius  appealed  to  the  passage  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  called  down  upon  himself  by  this  tbe  severe  re- 
proof of  Jerome  (Lii.  c.  Vigil,  c  ').  This  circum- 
stance, comldncd  with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the 
narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times 
(comp.  Locke,  p.  ISSsq.). 

Despite  the  arbitrary  division  into  chapters  in  onr 
English  version  which  sometimes  interrupts  a  vision 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  few  readers  will  fall  to  see 
the  intimate  connection  and  the  beautiful  adjustment 
of  these  angelic  revelations,  and  how  every  one  of 
them  forms  an  essential  part  in  leading  us  farther  and 
farther  till  we  reach  the  climax  of  the  apocalypse,  II 
is  owing  to  this  remarkable  unity  which  Che  whole 
work  displays  that  tbe  numerous  interpolations  made 
for  dogmatic  purposes  have  so  easily  been  detected. 

IV.  AutAnr  and  ZtaA;,.— Tbe  greatest  divergency  of 
ophiion  prevails  on  this  subject.  The  author  has  suc- 
cessively been  described  as  a  true  prophet  who  lived 
B.C.  SSC;  an  impostor  who  flourished  A.D.  lOO;  a 
Jew,  a  Christian,  a  converted  Jew,  and  as  a  llonta- 
nisl.  The  whole  complexion  of  the  book,  however, 
ily  shows  thit  the  author  of  it  was  a  Jew. 
parsonating  Ezra,  the  contempt  snd  vengeance 
which  he  breathes  against  the  Gentiles  (vi,  50,  67), 
s  luve  he  manifests  for  the  Jews,  who  alune 
Lord  and  keep  his  precepts  (ill,  30-36),  de- 
claring that  for  them  alone  was  this  world  created  (iv, 
6^,  66;  vi,  65,  69;  vii,  10.  11),  and  reserving  alt  the 
■jlessings  of  salvation  for  them  (vii,  1-13);  his  view  of 
-tghtcouaness,  which  consists  in  doing  the  works  of 
:he  law.  and  that  tbe  righteous  are  Justified  and  ro- 
warded  for  their  good  works  (vili,  33,  S6) ;  the  purport 
of  his  questions,  referring  oxclasively  to  the  Interests 
of  this  people  (iv,  35;  vi,  69);  the  Ilagadic  legends 
*>e  Behemoth  nnd  Leviathan  nhicb  sre  reserved 
piat  Messianic  feast  (vl,  49-62) ;  the  ten  tribes 
-IT)  1  tbe  restoration  of  tho  Scripturee  and  the 
of  cabbalistic  bonks  for  tho  sages  or  rabbins 
I  (xiv,  20-22,  S7-47) — all  this  proves  beyond 
donbt  that  tbe  writer  was  a  thorough  Hel>rew.  Chap- 
irs  i,  II.  XT,  snd  xvi,  which  contain  allusions  to  the 
[.  T.  (compare  I,  30  with  iUU.  xxilli,  37-S9;  II,  II 
with  Luke  xvl,  S ;  il,  12  with  Itev.  xxil.  2;  xv,  8  with 
Kev.  vi,  10;  xvi,  39  wUh  Hatt.  xxxlv,  10;  xvl,  4!- 
41  with  1  Cor.  vli,  29),  and  especially  the  antl-Jewiah 
•pirit  l<y  which  they  are  pervaded,  as  well  as  tbe  name 
of  ^enu  in  ch.  vlli,  28,  which  have  been  the  cause  why 
some  liave  maintained  that  this  book  is  the  production 
of  a  Christian,  are  now  gene:ally  acknowledged  to  be 
later  interpolations   made  by  tome  Christian.     (See 


book  of  Enoch.  LUclce  (  Vtrnch  ttner  volUl.  Etui,  etc., 
ed.  2,  i,  20'J)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Cesar;  Van  der 
Vlis  (Piipitl.  fiil.  I.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ce- 
sar. Laurence  (f.  r.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  hiwer, 
to  B.C.  28-26,  and  Hitgenfeld  {Jad.  Apokr.  p.  221) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at  it  by 
verv  ditftrent  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand,  GfrOrer 
(Ja\rh.  d.  H.ili,  1, 69  sq.)  assigns  tbe  l>ook  to  the  tioM 
of  Uomitisn.  and  in  this  he  is  followed  iiv  Wieseler  and 
bv  Bauer  (Lacke.  p.  189  sq.).  while  LUcke,  in  hia  first 
edition,  had  re/arded  It  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of 
tho  time  of  Trajan.  The  int^rpreUtion  ofthe  details 
of  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  futnishea  the  chief 
datA  for  determinini;  the  timo  of  its  composition,  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  from  tbediOcnlty  of  regarding  the 
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b!Mar;r  of  ^*  period  ttota  the  point  of  view  or  the  aa- 
thor ;  (Dd  tbb  difflculCj  a  incnuied  by  tha  tllusian  to 
the  desoUtion  of  Jeraulem,  which  maybe  merely  ing- 
gBBtwl  hy  the  circnniitaiiCBa  of  Ecra,  the  inagiatij 
■ttthor;  or,  on  the  contniy,  the  Uat  deatraction  of  J«- 
rniaUro  muv  hsve  auggeated  Em  m  the  medium  of 
the  new  reveUtlon.  (Camp.  Faliriciua,  CoJ.  Ffudrp. 
U,  p.  189  aq.,  and  LUcko,  p.  187.  d.,  «q.,  for  *  aummur 
of  the  earlier  ojunloaa  unthe  compoeition  of  the  book.) 
But  no  two  expoaitors  kgrea  in  their  expUnitloD  of 
'jie  viaion  Id  ch.  xi  and  xii,  and  every  one  flnda  in  the 
"three  beads,"  the  "twelve  feathered  winga,"  end 
the  "eight  conDtei-faBtban"  auch  empciura,  kinga, 
and  demagogiiM  ej  will  aquara  with  hb  preconceived 
DOtiona  aa  to  what  they  shall  deacribe.  So,  fOr  instance, 
the  lesmed  Whiaton  makea  the  thne  heada  to  mean 
the  kingdom  of  France  aince  Francia  the  Great,  A.D.  i 
1S15 ;  of  Spain  since  Ferdinand,  the  anthor  of  tha  In-  ! 
quisition,  A.D.  1468 ;  and  the  hoose  of  Anatria  aince  ' 
the  emperor  Albert,  A.D.  ItBB— all  of  nhou  peraecDted 
the  rroteatanta  (AiOien.  Rtcordt,  i,  Bl).  The  aafeat 
and  moet  aaUatactivy  data  for  determining  its  age  are 
—1.  The  quotationi  from  it  in  the  epistle  of  St,  Bams- 
has  (ch.  xil  with  2  Etra  v,  3)  and  in  Clemens  Aleian- 
drinus  (Strom,  ill,  16),  abowing  beyond  doubt  that  tho 
book  was  well  known  at  the  commencemeat  of  the 
Chriatian  are,  and  muat  therefore  have  been  written 
lomo  time  before  to  have  obtained  auch  general  cor- 
lency  and  acceptance ;  and,  2.  The  minute  description 
which  the  writer  gives  of  the  pre-exiatence  and  death 
ofthoMcaaiah(vii,29;  iiiv,7),  such  aa  no  Jew  would 
have  given  at  the  very  ouUieI  of  Chriatianitj,  to  which 
we  have  traced  tho  book,  when  these  very  pointi  were 
the  stumbling-block  to  the  ancient  people,  and  formed 
the  points  of  contaat  between  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity, thus  showing  that  it  muat  hare  lieen  written  be- 
ire  Chriat  We  may  therefore  aafcly  assign  it  to 
tboot  B.C.  60. 

But,  while  the  date  of  tbo  book  mvit  be  left  unde- 
termined, there  can  bo  no  doabt  that  it  la  a  genuine 
product  irf  Jewiab  thooght.  Weisse  (£«Tti^>n/rape, 
p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  thia  point  from  the  Dnanimoua 
judgment  of  recent  acboUrs  (HUgenfeld,  p.  190  aq.) ; 
■ad  the  contrast  between  the  tone  and  atyle  of  the 
Chriatian  Intorpolationa  and  the  remunder  of  tho  hook 
is  In  itself  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apoca- 
lypse was  probably  written  in  Egi'pt;  tho  opening 
and  closing  chapters  certainly  were. 

V,  Caiamidty  end  Importa«cf. — By  many  of  tho  fa- 
thera  this  book  was  undoubtedly  regarded  as  canoni- 
cal. The  quotation  from  it  in  Uie  epi.<t1e  of  Bamalias 
is  described  as  the  aaying  o(  a  pnpkel  (ch.  xii)  ;  the 
quotation  by  Clemens  Aleiandrinus  is  introduced  in 
the  aame  manner  {"Eslprn:  u  mto^irnK  ^iyii<  SIrom. 
iii,  16);  and  Ambroae  apeskeof  it  aa  containing  ifiE>i'n! 
rereJftfHHu  (£V  Botio  Uortu,  i,  iti).  The  famous  story 
about  Ezra  being  inspired  to  write  again  the  law, 
which  was  burned  (xiv.  20-48),  haa  been  quoted  liy 
IrenBua  (ode.  Hatr.  iii,  21,  2);  Tertullian  {Dt  OuU. 
fam.  i,  B);  Clemens  Alenandrinua  (Sirvmal.  i,  M); 
Cbiysostom  (llemil.  viii  in  Heb.),  and  many  others. 
The  Etbio;dan  Church  regards  it  aa  canonical,  which 
may  be  seen  fhim  the  manner  in  whicli  It  ia  alluded  to 
in  the  Book  of  DeroUons  called  "  The  Organon  of  the 
bleased  Virgin  Mary"  (written  in  A.D,  1240),  "  Open 
my  mouth  to  praise  the  vir.:inity  of  the  mother  of 
God,  Of  Ikon  didH  opm  thr  laoaOi  n/ £ini,  who  rested 
not  for  forty  days  nntil  he  bad  Hnisbed  writing  the 
words  of  the  law  and  the  propheta,  which  Nebnchad. 
neixar.  kin«  of  Babylon,  had  humf  {Prayer /br  M<m- 
diiy:  see  also  forager Jbr  Taeiday).  St.Jerome  was 
the  Krst  who  denounced  it.  In  reply  to  Viiiilantius, 
who,  lej^rding  thia  book  as  InaplrcKl,  appealed  to  xii. 
86-4&I  to  prove  that "  none  would  Teoturo  to  intercede 
for  others  in  the  day  of  jodgment,"  this  bther,  play- 
ing apim  the  name  Tigilantlua,  remarked,  "  Tu  vlgl- 
laaa  dormia,  at  donnlons  soribl^  et  propiniu  mihi  li- 
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hrnnapoert/pliKm,  nai nAnoniatt  Etdra a  U  rtrimaHbn 
ad  IrgUur,  ubi  acriptum  eat,  quod  poet  mortem  nnlhu 
pro  aliia  gaudeat  deprecari,  qnero  igo  librwn  •■■•■ 
juon  Itgi,  quid  enim  neceaae  est  in  nianus  suman, 
quod  EccUtia  ntm  rec^ii.  Niai  forte  Baisamnni  •( 
Barbelum,  et  theaanrum  Manichsi,  et  lidicnlum  no- 
men  Leusibora  proferas ;  et  quia  radicr.s  I';  renai  ha- 
bitus, vtcinusque  ea  Hlberiie,  Basilidis,  antiquiasiiBl 
haretlci,  et  imperiln  scieutie  incredibilia  portents 
protequerie,  rt  proponls,  gaood  Mini  oriit  oMclorkah 
domnatoT"  (Ep.  liii  ad  VVjifanf.),  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant passage,  Inaamoch  as  it  shows  that  Ibme  at 
the  primitive  Church  who,  from  their  knonledge  of 
Hebrew,  had  the  beat  means  of  ascertaining  what  wen 
the  canonical  ScHpturea  of  the  andcnl  Bynagogne,  re- 
pudiated thia  Ijook  BB  uncanonical.  In  tlie  Conncilof 
Trent,  the  second  Ena,  like  the  first,  was  enclnded 
from  the  canon,  and  Luther  denounced  it  aa  wme 
than  jEsop's  Falilea.  See  EaOKAS,  Fibst  Book  or. 
But  this  ia  going  too  far.  Historico-crttical  eipoeittn 
of  the  Bible,  and  those  who  ate  engaged  in  Chriatokig- 
Ical  works,  while  regarding  S  Eadraa  aa  not  belonging 
to  the  Canon,  yet  see  in  it  a  most  important  record  of 
Jewish  o)Hiiion  on  some  vital  paints.  It  abowa  that 
the  Jewa,  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  most  distiBCt- 
ly  believed  in  the  immortslity  of  the  soul,  that  the 
Heasiah  was  denominated  Ike  San  a/ God,  that  ha  tr- 
itUd  in  ktatfn  previoui  to  kii  auieartiaet  upon  airii 
(xiv,  T),  and  that  he  was  to  die  (vii,  29). 

One  tradition  which  the  book  ccntsins  obtained  a 
wide  reception  In  eariv  times,  and  served  as  ■  pendant 
to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuaglnt  Ezra,  it  is 
said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer  thst  he  might  be  inspired 
to  write  again  all  the  IbW  wliich  was  burnt,  tecrivrd  a 
command  to  take  with  lilm  tablets  and  live  men,  acd 

given  him  to  drink,  and  rotthwitli  hla  understanding 
was  quickened  and  hia  memory  strengthened  ;  and  for 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  tn  his  scrilxa, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  {Latiii,  204),  of  whicit 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in  place  ef 
the  books  which  were  Io:t  (kIt,  20-48),  Tils  etnnge 
t-tory  was  repeuted  in  vsrioua  forms  br  Ircncoa  [lab. 
Hot.  Iii,  21 , 2).  Tertullian  (/tr  cylt./am.  i,  B,  "Omne  In- 
atmmenlum  JudalcB  lileralurB  per  Esdram  conatat 
reftautatum"),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (SIrom.  i,  22,  p. 
410,  P. ;  compare  p.  B92),  Jerome  (adr.  Bth.  7 ;  camp. 
Pacudo-Anguetine,  De  Mirah,  8.  Srr.  ii,  821,  and  many 
others;  and  probably  owed  its  oHgin  to  the  tradition 
which  regarded  Eira  as  the  repreHntative  of  the  men 
of  "the  Great  Synagogue"  (q,  v.),  to  whom  the  final 
revision  of  the  canonical  booliB  was  universally  awign- 
ed  in  eariy  times.     See  Cakok. 

Although  &draa  is  included  in  the  Gth  article  of  the 
Church  of  England,  among  the  other  liooka  read  fir 
ediliCBtlan.  etc.  [see  DEi^rF.KO-CAMOHiCAi.],  it  will  be 
observed  that  no  lessnna  are  taken  from  it  in  the  oS- 
ees  of  the  Church  ofEn^lsnd.  Bcferencea  are,  hew- 
cvir,  made  IVom  it  In  the  Authorized  Version  to  )ar- 
bIIpI  paaeagea  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Gnh* 
and  others  have  conceived  tliat  thia  was  the  book  died 
aa  the  "  Wifdom  of  God"  (Luke  xi,  S ;  comp.  with  4  Ea- 
drasi,ft2). 

VI.  Lilfrafiirt.  —  L,ee.  Diarrtallo»  vpon  tkt  sfcmJ 
B'X'tn/EtdTai(Loni.niiy;  WbiitOD, Aalkemlu Bit- 
ordi  (Lond.  1727),  i,  44  pq, :  Van  der  Vlls,  Ditpalalk 
Cnlim  df  Etr^  Libra  Apoerypho  (Amst.  18S9);  Gfr«- 
ivr,  Zloa  JakrhMdm  dn  Halt  (.Stuttgart,  tSSB),  I.  fi9 
sq, ,  and  Prophiti'  vtltm  Ftudrp-graflii  (Stuttgart, 
1840).  p.  66  sq. ;  LUcke,  EMUtng  tn  d.  Offcnbmiais  /»- 
/Kimii.  2d  ed.,  p.  i:i8  sq. ;  Davidson,  Tfc  OU  Trgamnl 
Tfrt  CoHiidfTfd  (Lond.  I»M),  p.  930  sq, ;  HilgettTeM, 
DiejediKhf  ApokolypUk  (Jena,  IB6T),  p.  1ST  sq. ;  Volk- 
mar,  Dot  virrte  Buck  Ezm  (Zurich,  1858);  Esll,^^ 
Uhmg iad.Allf  Tataimnl (18G0, 1868),  p.  TS4  sq. ;  TVe> 
i^nrauter,  Dt  ^n>  firorU  £Rfns  (Cobl.  1T4S);  Vogel, 
Dt  iHorto  Hiro  Etdra  (in  hia  Pn^.  it  Ca^tttttm  tM> 
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k  eriti  !f.T,f.ie  SqO ;  Gmld,  Dot  vterU  Exrahueh 
(QStt.  ISU) ;  Cthott,  Svr  U  gwtlrimt  lim  d'Eidnu 
(m  hli  foMnnfaire.  lii,  !G3  tq.);  GrMwell,  StmuJ 
Btti iif  EMdroM  {io  hit  PnraM-i,  T,  ii,  280  sq.>  See 
MfKciillr  Hilffcnleld  in  ihe  Ztilidir.  f.  mu.  TktoL 
]868-«7;  B*nBl«T,  The MunagFragntBttqfUu Fourth 
BooiifEira  [LoniL  1B78,  4to). 

Ba'abOD.  Tuei  op  (ol  'Eni^uviVai  v.  r.  oi  "Bat- 
p-ir,  Vnig.  jr<!w6>ni),  ■  GnKited  form  of  tbi  nune  of 
GSOin  Cinunitss  beyond  JonUn  refemd  to  in  Cbe 
Apoo^'plu  (Jud.  T,  IG)  u  luviDi;  been  deelioyed  by 
ihebTKliiea:  evidently  tbe  ioluUtuiU  of  Ueshbu.n 
(i).  T.)  of  the  O.  T.  (Num.  xxi,  IS). 

BM'briai  C&'(p<^">£.  Valg.  BidMai),  the  fint 
moed  of  the  ten  prieats  npuvled  with  tep  othsn  by 
£xR  to  tmuport  the  tilver  end  gold  train  Babylon  to 
Jenulem  (1  Esd.  viii,  bi) ;  eTidentl;-  the  Sbeubijui 
(q.  T.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Eznt  viii,  g4). 

E'Mk  (Heb.  id:  pt^f,  ^uarrtli  Sept.  ud  Tnlg. 
Inmilile  'Aiiaa,  ealiaiima,  a*  it  reading  pds),  ■  well 
pS3)  eontiining  a  apring  of  water,  which  the  herdi- 
ma  of  Tsaao  dag  in  tbe  vallej  oFGerar^  and  whicti  re- 
caired  Ita  name  because  the  beidmen  of  Qenr  qoar- 
idled  (4pSIXrn,  wrm^lBd^  Sept  ii^un]aaf ,  Vulg.  evas- 
h«ly,A.V.  "itroTe;"  bat  diObrent  from  the  O"""!*! 
of  tbe  preceding  cIbiuo,  Ifiax'StavTo,  jargiam  fuit, 
''rtn>Te")wlth  him  for  tbe  poueatlon  of  jt(Gen.xxv1, 
10).  laaacKomatohave  therafon  relinquiabedlt  II 
appear*  not  to  have  been  one  of  tboM  which  Abrshnm 
lad  prerionil]'  dng  (ver.  18 ;  tbe  conteat  there  waa  a 
qootioB  of  ^It,  hen  of  jmihuhd).  There  are  atill 
aereral  wells  in  this  Ticinilr.     See  Gerah. 

Bdl'twU  [aomo  EA-ba'al\  (Hob.  ii6q'oi,*>SaB(t, 
taraaie  VsM»,  maii  of  Baal;  Sept. 'Aiw.(3<iX  v!  r. 
'It^oXand  BaoA.Ynlg.  £ihial),  the  appropriate  name 
of  the  Rnrth  aon  of  king  Saul,  according  to  the  gene- 
alogy of  1  Chron.  viii,  83  and  Ix,  SO.  Ha  is  doubtteia 
Ibe  BUie  person  (lea  1  Sam.  xxxi,  2,  compared  with  2 
Sun.  ii,  8)  as  IsR-BosarTH  (q.  i.\  aince  it  was  the 
(■vlica  to  cliange  the  Dbnoiiooi  name  of  BaiJ  Into 
&*ba  or  fi««MA,  aa  In  the  ease  of  Janib-beabeth  for 
Jerab-baal,  and  (in  this  verj' genealogy)  of  Merib-baal 
(or  Vrphi-boiheth :  mmpara  also  Hos.  Ix,  10,  where 
Bosb«th(A.V.  •■■hame")appearstobeBSedaaa  syn- 
«aym  tat  Baal.    See  BAAt. 

Bah'bMl  (Heb.  EMm\  ^;tiX,  mm  ofeonadera. 
(faa;  Sept  'Atfi^v  and  BiH/jrii''  v.  r.  'Aw^.ii',  Vnlg. 
EtAai^  tha  second  named  of  tbe  fbur  sons  of  Dlahan 
(C*n.jt«Ti,ze,A.V."Di«hon")or  Dishon  (ICbran. 
L4]),lhe  ton  ofSeir  tha  Itorite.     B.  C.  post  1963. 

aitl'ooI(Heb.i:ri<b0(',  ^Sl^N  [twice  plen^  ^'^SdM. 
Ham.  xiii,  34;  xxiiii,9],  a  taiicA  of  gr«pes),  the  nania 
<!  ■  ua  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.E»x«X,  Joeephoi  EvfuXifc,  Vulg.  Sa-Aof.) 
Aymmg  Amoritlafa  chieftain,  who,  wlih  hit  brothers 
Hamra  and  Aner,  being  in  alliance  with  Abraham, 
■hcB  tbe  latter  resided  near  Hebron,  joined  him  In  the 
neeieiy  of  IM  from  tha  handi  of  Chedorluomar  and 
Ua  cooMeratea  (Gen.  xiv,  13,  84  j  comp.  aili,  1«). 
B.C.  dr.  2085.  Aecordlng  to  Josephoe  {Ant.  i,  10. 
1)  be  waa  the  fbremost  of  tbe  three  bn<thers,  bat  the 
Bible  naitstire  leans  this  qnite  uncertain  (comp.  var. 
UwHh!4).  SomehaTetboughtthitthanameofEtb- 
e«l  rnnained  attached  to  one  of  the  fruitful  rallevs  in 
that  dktrlct  till  the  arrival  of  the  Israelitaa  (Mum. 
Xii, »),  who  then  inlarpreted  the  appellation  as  sig 
aibant  of  the  gigantic  "cluater"  (in  Habr,  aheoly 
wUcb  thay  obtained  there;  bnt  this  decs  not  accord 
vilta  the  independent  origin  of  the  latter  name  as  aa. 
lignBd  in  (he  namtive  (see  below). 

3.  A  vadg  (^1??,  winter-toTTent;   Sept.  and  Tulg, 

[tneiUtiBg  bkewise  tba  name  itself]  f dpn|  fJJrpiwc. 

*(Ki  tain,  or  [Nam.  iiiil,  M]  JVrfeJwcoi;  A.  V.  "  brooh" 

III-IO* 
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and  "valley")  In  which  tbe  Hebrew  iples  obtained  the 
fine  cluster  of  grapei  which  tlify  took  back  with  them, 
borne  "  on  a  staff  between  two,"  as  a  apecimau  of  tbe 
fHdts  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  zUi,  !4).     Tha 

carried  in  this  manner  does  not,  as  usually  underBlwd, 
Imply  that  tha  bunch  wuB  as  mncb  as  two  men  could 
carry,  aeaing  [hut  it  was  proliably  so  carried  to  prevent 
ita  being  bruited  in  the  journey.  Sea  Gbape.  From 
tbe  fact  that  the  name  had  oxiated  in  this  nai^hlnr- 
hood  centuries  bat'ure,  when  Ahrabam  llt-cd  there  with 
the  chiefa  Aner,  Eabcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hclircws,  but 
Amoritci  (see  Gen.  xiv,  13),  many  have  suppoaed  that 
tbe  appellation  in  this  instance  ("  because  of  tbe  clus- 
ter," aiSdxn,  Sept.  (Jiirpi^c,  Vulg.  lorrtta  holel)  wiis 
merely  the  ilet>rew  way  of  appropriating  the  ancient 
name  derived  from  th;it  h«ro  into  the  lunguage  of  the 
conqnerorti,  consiatently  with  tbe  pamuomiiBtic  tnriia 
■o  much  in  favor  at  that  time,  and  with  a  practice 
tracea  of  which  are  deemed  to  appear  claew hare  ;  but  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  same  reason  which  led  the 
Israelites  to  apply  to  the  valley  such  a  daaignatlon, 
had  operated  also  iimnngthe  original  poaaeaaors  of  the 
soil.  In  that  c<*s  the  Amoritiih  chieftain  may  have 
been  so  called  (thai  dialect  being  doubtlesa  akin  to  tba 
Heb.}  ftvm  hli  fertile  region.  From  tbe  terms  of  two 
of  tbe  notices  of  this  tranaactlon  (Num.  jtutii,  9j  Deut. 
i,  24),  it  might  be  inferred  that  Eshcol  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  tha  spiaa  p^netntedj  but  this  would 
contradict  the  exprcsa  statement  of  Num.  liii.  91, 
that  they  went  as  hx  northward  as  Rebob.  Tliey 
most,  iberorora,  either  have  carried  tha  banch  of 
grapea  this  wbi^e  distance  and  back,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  they  cut  it  on  their  return.  From  tbe  context 
(Num.  xfii,2i),  tha  valley  in  question  seems  to  have 
been  In  the  vicinity  of  Hebron.  Accordingly,  the  val- 
ley through  which  Ilea  the  commencement  of  tbe  road 
from  Be^n  to  Jaresalem  ia  traditionally  indicated 
as  that  of  Eshcol.  This  valley  Is  now  full  of  vine- 
yards  and  oliTc-yarda,  the  former  chiefly  In  the  val- 
ley Itself,  the  Utter  up  the  sides  of  tbe  Incloaing  hills. 
"  Thesa  vineyards  are  still  very  fine,  and  produce  tbe 
finest  and  largaat  grapes  in  all  tha  conntry"  (Robinson, 
Baenrchf,  <,  317).  Euseblus,  however  (OnoeioM.  a.  v. 
^payi  jii}Tpvo(\  places  it,  with  some  heaitation,  at 
Gophnu,  16  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  tbe  Neapolia 
road.  By  Jerome  it  Is  given  as  nortb  of  Hebron,  on 
tbe  road  to  Bethsur  (EpUafh.  Pauhf).  Tbe  Jewiah 
tnvoller  Ha-Paichl  speaka  of  it  as  north  of  tbe  moun- 
lain  on  which  tbe  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron  stood  (Ben- 
jamin of  Tude1a,ed.  Asher,ii,  437);  and  here  tha  name 
ims  apparently  been  olieerved  still  attached  to  a  spring 
of  remarkably  line  water  called  'Aiit-£tkali,'mt  valley 
which  crosaea  the  vale  of  Hebron  north-BBBtandsontli- 
wost,  end  about  two  mitp»  north  of  the  town  (Van  de 
Velde,  A'omifiK,  II,  64).  Dr.  Koaen,  however,  rtill 
more  recently,  w  itcs  the  name  as  Aim  eURoMaila 
{^ZatKlir.  d.  margnl.  Gei'lbeh.  1868,  p.  481). 

Esh'sKn  [aome  E'lhc^}  (Hab.  £i/ian',  -,;£>»>,  a 
prop ,  Srpt.  'Eanv  T.  r.  2o;iti,  Vulg.  £nKm),  a  city  in 
tbe  mauntaina  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Dumoh 
and  Januin  (.loeh.  xv,  62),  situated  in  tlie  group  weat 
by  Bouth  of  Hebron  (Kail,  Comment,  in  loc.).  Van  de 
Velde  think!  (Jfonoir,  p.  310,311)  the  place  may  be 
the  asme  as  Aahan  (q.  v.);  but  this  is  iDadmiaaiiile, 
partly  Incause  otthe  differeneo  in  tha  name  ('C?),  and 
partly  bccauu  the  only  Ashan  mentioned  in  Scripture 
lay  in  the  low  countiy  (Josh,  xv,  42;  camp.  ver.  3S), 
while  Ei-haan  is  eitp:esslv  placpd  in  the  hill  country 
ofJudah  (ver.  48,6!).  To  esc-ipe  this  lart  and  fatal 
ol'Jection,  Van  de  Velde  fbllows  Von  Raumer  (,PaUiit. 
p.  17X)  in  supposing  two  Ashana,  one  in  tha  mountains 
ofJudab.HDd  the  other  in  the  southem  plain  of  l^les- 
tine,  lielonging  to  Simeon;  but  that  the  Aahan  of  Ju- 

dent  from  comparing  Josh,  xv,  42  and  xix,  9,  where 


Ether  ippean  u  In  the  vlcinityof  botb,  and  Josh,  xli, 
T  with  I  CbTon.  iv,  82,  when  the  Hime  b  the  oh  with 
AiD-Rimmoa.  Still,  aBthough  Eihun  cuinut  thus  be 
identified  with  the  Cbor-uh«n  of  1  Sim.  xxx,  SO,  we 
ni»y  porlup"  «dopt  Van  de  Vetde't  loMtion  of  the 
former  U  the  mini  of  Kkitrta  (RoIiIdiod'b  Ktieardui, 
iii,  Append,  p.  116),  ddI  tki  wuth-irut  of  UtbroD 
(Stewirt,  Ttat,  p.  2ii). 

E'sbsk  (Heb.  id.  p^J,  o/ymaioB;  Sept.  'EaiXit 
T.  r.  'Ao^,  Vulg.  i>e).  brother  of  Aiel  (q.  v.),  a  Ben- 
junite,ODe  of  the  late  detcenduiti  of  king  Sioli  be 
waatbe  father  of  Mveral  ton*,  emong  tbem  UIbd),  the 
Ibupder  of  a  large  and  noted  familT  of  ircbera,  lit. 
•■tieadera  of  the  bow"  (1  CbroD.  rlil,  3»).  RC.  ante 
ess.  They  are  omitted  in  the  parallel  llit  of  1  Cbron. 
i>,  35-14. 

3Bsliel.     Seo  TAUABtgs. 

Eah'kalonlta  (Heb.  collect,  with  the  art  ha-EA- 
teJonJ',  ->:V9I31^^n,  Sept  u  'AnniXwvi'nK,  Vulg.  Atca- 
fnHto.A,  V.  "lheEihkalonitea"),the  patrUl  designa- 
tion (Joab.  xlii,  S)  of  the  InbalHtants  of  Abhkeloh 

(q-'O- 

Eoh'tafil  (Heb.  tjUaat;  ^iXIltiX  [but  defect- 
ively bitPl^H  in  Judg.  xiii,  85;  iviii^  a,  8,  11],  ac- 
cording  to  FUrat,  narrow  pou,  but  Genniua  tuggtiU 
puihApt  piHliim !  Sept. 'AddowX  v.  t.  [in  Judg.  xiii,  5] 
EaiaoX.Vuln.Etliaol  or  [in  Joih.  xT,  SB]  ijfoal),  a 
town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  the  Sbephelah  or 
plain  of  Phlliitia.  It  ia  tbe  fint  of  tbe  first  group  of 
atiM  in  that  diatrict  (Josh,  xv,  33)  enumerated  with 
Zoreah  (lleb.  JCareaM),  or  Zorah,  in  company  with 
wbicb  it  is  commonly  mentioned.  Zorah  and  EabtsDl 
were  two  of  the  towns  allotted  to  tlie  tribe  of  Dan  out 
of  Judah  (Joah.  xix,  41).  Between  tlitm.  and  behind 
Kiijatb-jeurim,  w»  situated  Msbaneh-Dun,  ibe  eomp 
or  Btron)4hold  which  formed  the  head-quarlen  of  that 
little  community  during  tbelr  conitont  encounters  with 
the  PbilintiDee.  Eahtaol  was  one  of  the  great  strong- 
hold! of  tlie  Danitea,  and  it*  Inhabitanta,  with  thdee 
of  Zorab,  were  noted  for  their  daring.  See  Dan.  The 
600  men  «bo  captured  and  colonized  Laieb  wbtd  na- 
tivei  of  these  two  towne  (.ludg.  xviii).  Here,  aoionK 
the  old  warrlora  of  the  tribe.  Samson  spent  l>iB  boy- 
hood, and  experienced  the  first  iuipuliea  of  (he  Spirit 
of  Jehovahj  and  hither,  iflar  hia  tut  exploit,  his 
nungled  body  was  brought,  np  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  bills  to  ita  latt  rest  in  the  burying-pliee  of 
Hanoah  hia  father  (Judg.  lili,  26;  xvi,  31 ;  xviii,  3,  S, 
11, 12).  In  tbe  genealoKJcel  recurda  of  1  Cbron.  Ilie 
relationship  between  Etbtaol,  Zareah,  and  Kirjath- 
jearfan  ia  still  mainUined  (1  Cbron.  li,  63).  In  tbe 
OwmailiciM  of  Eusabius  and  Jsninie  (s.  v.  'AoSouX 
and  'BaiaovXy,  EahUol  la  twice  mentioned— (1)  as  .Is- 
liiof  of  Judah,  described  u  then  existing  between  Aan- 
tns  and  Ascalon  under  tbe  name  of  Ailio  (An^i^); 
(2)  as  Elhaal  of  Dan,  ten  milea  north  of  Eleutberopo- 
lis.  The  latter  position  ia  quite  in  accordanoe  with 
tbe  indications  of  tbe  Bitile.  It  is  connected  with 
Zorah,  Zanoah,  and  Bethphemeah  (Josh,  xt,  33 ;  six, 
41)  I  and  as  these  three  placea  have  been  idenUfled, 
ve  may  conclude  that  Eshtaol  was  situated  cloac  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  or  near 
wady  Surar.  Schwari  (.Pal'it.  p.  102)  mentions  a  vil- 
lage named  Stiial,  weat  of  Zorah,  but,  apart  from  tlic 

bv  no  map,  the  situation  is  too  far  west  to  be  "behind 
Kirjalh-Jcarim"  if  the  hiUer  be  Kuryet  eUEnab.  The 
vill.me  marked  on  the  maps  of  Bobinson  and  Van  de 
Velde,  as  I'eatuo,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former  {Re- 
trarrha,  new  ed.,  iii,  lU,  who  statea  that  the  name  is 
prononnced  Ethva),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position. 
Yeshua  lies  at  the  aaatem  extremity  of  the  broad  val- 
ley which  runs  up  among  the  hilla  between  Zorah  and 
Belhshemeab.  The  mountains  rise  ateep  and  rugged 
ImmMIUIely  behind  it,  but  the  TUUge  is  encompasud 
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by  fruitful  field*  and  orchards.  Zorah  occuptea  A« 
top  of  a  conical  hill  acarcely  two  nulea  westward,  and 
n  lower  ridge  connects  tbe  bill  with  the  moDntaina  at 
Yeabua.  Upon  that  ridge  tbe  permanent  camp,  sr 
gathering-place  of  Dan  (Judg.  xiii,  2G)  was  protwblj 
fixed  (  Kobinson,  Lata-  Ra.  p.  16S  si). ).     See  UatU- 

E«h't«tUlt«  [muiy  Eih'tmlilt]  (Heb.  collect,  wilb 
the  art.  ka-EMaHS,' ,  ■'betl^Citn,  Sept.  oi  'BvSiwXaiaa 
r.  r.  vroi  'EoSaiifi.Vulg.  ^kaalUa,  A.T.  '•  tbe  BabUn- 
litea"),  the  designation  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Ebhtaoi. 
(q.  v.),  who,  with  the  Zareatbitea,  were  at  a  later  po- 
riod  among  the  familiea  of  Kitjath-jearlm  (1  CbrDO.  li, 
68). 

XUltemO'll  [many  fttees'odf]  (Ileb.  EMemo'i, 
^ialndM  [hut  defbctirely  Sbrill^K  in  1  Chron.],  eU- 
diatee  i  Sept.  in  Josh,  xxl,  14  'Eo^tfiw,  in  1  Sam-  'Ba- 
S«,  in  1  Cbron.  Iv,  17,  19  'Eaiai/iiiv  v.  r.  'E^i^wv 
and 'Ev3ii;(wv^,  In  1  Chron.  vi,  61  [42]  'EoSa/iii  t.  t. 
'E<rro/iw ;  Vulg.  JMHamo,  bnt  tJtttno  in  Josh.,  aod 
EMema  In  1  Cbron.  vi)  or  SBli'teiitoh  (Heb.  £JU»- 
mok',  nbriDEt,  by  an  Interchange  of  final  gnttmsla, 
Joab.  XV,  aoVsept-  'BvSf/iu,  Vulg.  MenD),  a  town  of 
Judah.  in  tbe  mountains;  mentioned  between  Jattit 
and  Holon  (Jusb.  xxi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  vl,  ET),  and  be- 
tucen  Anab  and  Anim  (Josh,  xt,  60).  With  iU 
''subnrbs"  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  prieata  (Joab, 
xxi,  14 :  1  Chron.  vi,  67).  It  «as  one  of  tbe  placea 
frequented  iiy  David  and  his  follower*  during  tbe  long 
period  of  their  wanderings;  and  to  bis  frieoda  there 
ha  sent  presenta  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amakkltes  (I  Sam. 
XXX,  28;  comp.  ver.  31).  In  the  lists  — half  geoes- 
lo^ical,  half  topographical — of  tlie  descendants  of  Jo- 
dab,  Eshtemoa  occurs  as  having  been  founded  or  re- 
built by  an  Eirahite  called  iFhI.ah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17) 
(q.  v.),  perhaps  the  ssme  with  Nsham  of  ver.  19  [see 
AIkhec)].  where  the  place  hss  the  dubious  epithet  of 
"  Maachathlle"  (q.  v.).  Others,  however,  regard  tbs 
Elsbtemoa  there  named  as  a  ptrton  tram  Maachah. 
Euscbius  and  Jerome  simply  mention  the  place  as  "a 
very  large  village"  in  the  Daroma,  in  the  province 
of  Gleutberopolis  (Onanuul.  s.  v.  'Endtpi,  Ealhemo). 
Tbeie  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  rilsroveied  by  Dr. 
Kobineon  at  Stmu'a,  a  village  seven  or  eight  milea 
aouth  of  Hebron,  on  tlie  great  road  from  el-if  ilh,  roo* 
tabling  considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the  oei^b 
borhood  of  other  vilUges  still  bearing  the  names  of  ita 
eompaniooa  in  the  list  of  Joab.  xv:  Deblr,  Socob,  Jat- 
tir,  etc.,  and  itself  the  last  inhabited  place  toward  tba 
desert  (ffrararrAei,  li,  li)4 ;  ccmp.  gchwarj,  Palal.  p. 
IDo).  Il  is  a  considerable  village,  ailuated  on  a  low 
hill,  with  broad  vatlevs  round  about;  not  aoscepiiUa 
ofmuch  tillage,  but  full  of  flocks  and  herds  all  la  Una 
order.  In  aeveral  places  there  are  remains  of  walla 
built  of  very  large  atonet,  bevelled,  but  left  rongb  in 
the  middle,  several  of  them  more  than  ten  feet  id 
length.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  oaslle  at  this  place, 
Willi  one  lower  lolerablv  perfect,  bnt  it  ia  probabiT  of 
Sancenlc  origin  (KoUnson,  Jttieardi/;  U,  e27i  WO. 
son,  Landi  ofBHU,  I,  BBS).  A  city  Shema  is  also  nen- 
Uoned  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  26);  too  far 
south,  however,  to  correapDnd  to  Semua. 

Balltoil  (Heb.  £titm',  ''iriCK,  according  to  Ge. 
senius  laoriovt,  according  to  FUrsI  cantat ;  Sept.  'As- 
ira3i.''V.Vulg.  aikim),  a  son  of  Mebir,  and  grandsmi 
of  Chelnb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.iv,ll),  B.C. 
ante  1318.  Among  his  four  sons  and  one  grandson 
enumerated  (ver.  12)  as  ''the  men  of  Becah,"  two 
(Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahsisb)  seem,  hf^MCver,  to  be  ratb> 
er  names  of  places. 

Eakrldge,  Vernom,  a  minister  of  Um  Uethodlat 
E[iiscopsl  Church  (South),  was  bom  in  WeatmoiclaBd 
County,  Va.,  OcL  26, 1803.  Hia  early  edneation  wu 
neglected,  and  on  this  account  be  besfuted  ta  enter 
the  ininistr7,  to  which  he  felt  strong  laaniogt ;  bit  <• 
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Um  de>Ib  of  fall  joDiig  irife  and  cUld  he  hedutad 
longer,  ud  In  1S2T  he  begin  to  pre*cb  u  >n  Itinera 
BIBBter.     In  thii  Krvice  ha  labored  UltblaWy  nn 
1817,  vbsn  ill  bonlth  compelled  bim  to  retire  from  the 
iliaascy,  thoDgh  he  itill  preached  diligently  as  hit 
bmlth  <roald  ftliow.     In  litfl  be  wu  eppointed  chip- 
bin  in  the  U.  S.  Stvy,  and  daring  hii  Mrrice  In  the 
Cnmberluid  in  1863  poma  twenty  were  converted,  In- 
clndidgcaptiin  Upahor.    On  his  retamtoPurtamoulh, 
Ti^  the  fellow  fever  wu  raging  there.      He  devoted 
UbmIT  night  and  dsv  to  the  nrvice  of  the  aick,  »ai 
en  Sept  4, 18&.'i,  ha  wai  Uken  with  the  dbeaae,  and 
lied  ^pL  11.— SpnEUP,  AmnU,  vii,  TSS. 

EaOi  CEbXI  v.  r.  ■B«X,(),  K>n  of  Ifag^  and  fathei 
it  Naom,  of  the  maternal  anceators  of  Cbriit  after  tht 
tule(I.nke  ill,  26);  apparently  identical  with  Elioe- 
lUi,  the  aon  of  Ueariah  and  &ther  of  Johanau  (1 
Cbron.  iii,  !S,  24).     Sea  Gehealooi  (or  CnBtai). 

Ibnd,  Bbub.  or  Banoli,  "the  hieroglyphic  ^«i, 
and  the  Greek  LaiopoUt  or  LaU^poUi  —  the  city 
of  the  latoa  dih  or  Laliu  nobiiu,  tmm  the  fltfa  there 
worshipped — ii  a  inuU  and  badly-bnilt  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  ia  gituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  In 
liL  ib°  IS'  S.  The  central  portion  of  Eine  has  edl- 
Ice*  oTtnlored  brick.  It  containa  about  1000  inhabi- 
taola,  of  whom  1500  are  Copta,  and  hae  some  manufac- 
lirit*  of  blue  cotton  and  pottery.  There  are  fumoui 
reina  at  Eroa,  which  conaiat  of  a  asndatone  temple, 
with  I  portico  of  fimr  rowa  of  aix  columni,  which  ap- 
fean  to  have  been  fonnded  by  Thothnwa  HI,  whoso 
osme  ia  aaen  on  the  Jamba  ol  a  door.  The  temple, 
hxrever,  aeema  to  tiave  been  reatored  or  principallv 
CDistncted  by  Ptolemy  Euergetea  (B.C.  216-222),  and 
Oh  pronioe  waa  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Ctandina  (A.D.  U-H).  and  completed  in  that  of  Ves- 
ptahn.  The  interior  la  of  the  date  of  Tr^on,  the 
toninei,  and  Gela,  whose  name,  entsed  or  replaced  by 
that  ofCarai^lU,  ia  there  found.  The  great  templ< 
ns  dedicated  to  Chnumlii,  Satia.  and  llar-Ilelc.  I 
tu  a  lodiac  like  that  of  Denderah,  formerly  thought 
Id  ba  of  the  oioct  remoto  anliiiiilty,  hut  now  known  to 
la  nootdar  than  the  Romans.  A  smaUer  tompU  with 
a  udiac,  erected  in  the  i^ifa  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea, 
fannarly  atood  at  £'Deyr,  H  miles  north  of  Erne,  bui 
it  haa  Ijeen  deatroyed.  At  Kane  is  alao  a  atone  quay, 
bearing  the  names  of  U.  Aarelini.  Thla  city  waa  the 
tapital  of  a  nome,  and  the  coina  atruck  in  it  in  the 
nign  of  UadriBD  (A.D.  127-128)  repmaent  the  dah  la- 
tu.  See  Champollion,  A'tX.  Damp.  p.  2SS ;  Wilkin- 
an.  Moim  l^gpt.  ii,  268;   Tochoo  d'Annecy,  j/i- 

Budg  (or  EsRAO,  Bzno,  Ecitao),  one  of  the 
MM  prominent  men  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
was  bom  in  897,  at  Gochp  or  Golp,  a  place 
Moqot  Ararat,  and  waa  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  pa- 
Iriareh  laaak  and  of  Saint  Uearop.  At  he  waa  ai 
fgaiolfd  with  the  Syrian  langnage,  he  was  aeot  i 
4S,  Isgether  with  Joseph  of  Palln,  to  Edeaaa,  in  ordi 
tsDioaUte  the  writings  of  the  Syrian  Church  &thera 
lUo  Armenian.  After  anlahing  this  work  tbay  i 
ts  Conitanlinnple,  learned  the  Greek  languago, 
bepn  the  translation  of  Greek  works.  On  returning 
knt  IB  491  they  took  with  them  manv  writings  of 
Gleak  ^ltbcr^  the  acta  of  the  synods  of  Nice  and  Eph- 
■aoi,  and  a  correct  copy  of  the  Alexandrine  version. 
Fran  the  latter  the  Armenian  venion  of  the  Bible,  in 
■Ucb  Eanig  cftjiperated,  waa  made.  Many  other  the- 
(tDgiral  worka  were  traoalated  by  him,  and  he  la  one 
('ttia  ail  teamed  Anneniana  to  whom  the  iionorary 
lUi  "  Tirgmanilachk''  (transtaton)  waa  given.  In 
WEialg  was  present  at  the  national  synod  of  Arta- 
stad,  which  replied  to  the  Peniian  kinj;'a  demand  upon 
AaAimenlana  to  embiacs  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster. 
&  died  abont  478,  aa  biahop  of  fiagrewand.  Besides 
tkt  gcmenraa  traiulationa  of  foreien  works,  Rrnig 
•Me  n  otigioal  work  agtioM  heresies.    It  ii  diTided 
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into  fear  books,  of  which  the  drat  la  directed  againat 
the  pagsiu,  the  aecond  againat  tlio  Parseea,  the  third 
againat  the  Greek  pbilosophera,  and  the  fourtfa  against 
the  Marcionltea  and  Hanichaians.  This  work  containa 
some  valuable  information  on  tbe  Paraees  and  on  the 
system  of  Blarcion  which  is  not  known  from  any  other 
source.  It  has  been  pabUshed  at  Smyrna  (1762)  and 
at  Venice  (1826),  and  a  French  tianalation  haa  ap- 
peared  by  Lo  Vaillant  de  FiorivaJ  {R'JiiUitim  da  dif 
/eratt  Stda  da  jKtlau,  Paris,  1863.  PaiU  of  it  have 
been  tnnslated  into  German  by  Neumann  (in  AmKa, 
vol.  xxxili,  and  Id  ZdUdaifl/Ur  \Ulor.  Theolog.  1884) 
and  by  Dr.  Whidischmann  (tfayriicAa  Annalea,  18S4), 
and  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Petarmann  (in  hia  graaniit,  Img. 
AnuH.  p.  44-18).  A  Latin  tranaistion  of  the  whuie 
work  was  pramiaed  by  the  diatinguLthed  (Jrientalist, 
Dr.  Windlachmann,  but  it  haa  never  appeared.  Ad 
appendix  to  the  Venice  editian  containa  a  "cullection 
of  sentences  drawn  from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  in  par- 
ticular from  St.  Niius."      In  point  of  style,  Eanig  is 

counted  among  the  daaaica  of  Armenian  literature 

Heraog,  Ri4^Emcykiop.  iv,  163 1  Hoefer,  A'oii'.  Biog. 
Cm,iivi,eaS;  Wetseru.Welto,A'i™lai-i*i.iii,nii 
Neumann,  Vertuch  tUer  Gack.  tkr  armm.  Ul.  (Tub, 
1841).     (A.J.S.) 

Bao'r«  (properly  AsSra,  Ai'trwpii,  Vulg,  omita),  a 
place  fortided  by  the  Jews  on  the  approach  of  the  Aa- 
syrian  army  under  Hoiofemes  (Judith  i  v,  4).  The  nann 
may  be  the  repreaentalive  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazob 
or  ZoitAH  (Simonii,  Omm.  JV.  T.  p.  19).  Tbe  Syriae 
reading  {Btthchorn)  suggests  Dbtb-bokos,  which  la 
[lot  impoaalble. 

Baoteilo  (Greek  ivurrpicui),  tcieutiRc  a*  oppoaed 
to  popular ;  applied,  especially  with  regard  to  the  an- 
cient myateries,  to  doctrines  tjught  cinly  to  the  Initla' 
ted,  aa  distinguished  from  txoUric  (r(ui,  villkoai)  doo 
trinea,  which  could  be  taught  to  the  vulgar  and  Dnin* 
itiated,  "  The  philoeophy  of  the  Pytlugoreana,  like 
that  of  tlia  other  aecta,  waa  divided  into  tbo  exoteric 
and  the  (uofme ;  the  open,  taught  to  all ;  and  tiie  se- 
cret, taoght  to  a  talect  number"  (Warbnrton,Z>ii.  Ltff. 
bk.ii,DOte  B  B).  "  According  to  O.-igen,  Anlna  Gut- 
liua,  Porph3Ty,  and  Jamtilichut,  the  diatioctiuD  of  eta 
lerie  and  exettrie  among  the  Pythagureana  waa  applied 
to  the  diaclplea,  according  to  the  decree  of  Initiation 
to  which  they  bad  attiiiied.  lining  fully  admitted  into 
the  aoeiety,  or  being  merely  postulnnta  (Bitter,  HiiL 
PUim.,  French  Innal.,  i,  218).  Plato  is  said  to  have 
had  doctrines  which  he  taught  pnblicly  to  all,  aitd  otiL 
cr  doctritiea  which  he  tauglit  only  to  a  few,  in  aecret. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  auch  a  diatinctlon  of  doctrine* 
in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle  (^Pigiica,  iv,  2) 
speaks  of  opiniona  of  Plato  which  were  not  written, 

tie  himself  fluently  speaks  of  some  of  his  writingi 
as  EzolCTir,  and  others  tt  acroamatic  or  aoteric.  The 
farmer  treat  of  the  aame  aubjccta  aa  the  lattor,  but  In 
a  popular  and  elementary  way,  while  the  eaoferic  an 
mora  acientlHc  in  their  form  and  niattor  (RaTaiston, 
Eitai  nr  la  ilttaph.  d'Ariitole,  t.  i,  c.  i  j  Tucker,  ligit 
nf  NatuTt,  vol.  iL  ch.  ii)." — Fleming,  loe^jfiuiory  of 
Piilotophg,  a.  V. 

IlBp«ii,  Zrokr  Bernhakd  vas,  one  of  the  meet 

celebrated  writera  on  the  eccleslaaticallaw  in  the  ISth 

try,  waa  bom  at  Louvain  July  9, 1646.     He  atnd- 

lad  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  UDlverdty  of  bla 

native  city,  and  after  having  been  ordained  print  to 

1673,  ha  waa  two  years  later  made  Doctor  Jurit  (doo- 

Flaw),  and  appointed  profeaaor  of  canonical  law 

e  CoUrgiam  Adriamm  at  the  University.     He 

lived  very  retired,  devoting  hta  whole  time  to  study ; 

'   such  became  aoon  his  reputotion   that  he  waa 

olted  by  a  numlier  of  princes,  iHshopa.  tribuDala. 

learned  corporatloiu.    Many  of  hia  o[dnion«,  bow 

ever,  particulsriy  od  the  Congregation  of  the  Index 

dlapenratUiD^  bniiinnitie%  extmptioni,  the  royx' 


>,  and  ill  17IM  a 
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OD  tbe  Index.  Hia  dsfe 
JuLseniMitrcbblibopstlJtnchtcitiued  inlT28  bii  aiu- 
peniioa  from  all  prieitly  functJont,  M  well  at  ttom 
hU  chur  at  Ui«  Univenitj.  All  demanda  nude  upon 
him  by  ttaa  archbubop  of  Halinea  to  Tevnke  bis  opin- 
ioDshe  firmly  refaBed.  He  fled  loAmertfurt,  a  common 
refuge  ol  Janaenist  eiilei,  whara  he  died  Oct.  2, 1738, 
attbeadvancedagearSS^ean.  VanEapenia  univer- 
aally  cdaoAed  among  the  ablejit  writerv  on  ecdeaiaatical 
Uw,  and  even  pope  Benedict  did  not  vithhald  a  recog- 
nition of  hia  alillity.  Tbe  beM  adition  of  bla  worki  is 
the  one  pnbliahed  by  Baren  (Jui  Etcknaiticam  Vid- 
eerniM,  S  Tola.  Louvain,  176S-6Gi  alao  Cologne,  1777,  6 
Tols. ;  Menti,  1791, 3  voli.).  An  atjaCract  of  tbla  work 
was  pabliahed  by  Oberiiaaaer  (Aagibui^,  17S1 ;  Cilll, 
17BI).— Wotier  u.  Welta,  Kirdt.-/^.  ili,  7X1 ;  Hoefer, 
A'<w>.  Bug.  (limir.  xri,  ild;  Heraog,  Beai-EnesU.  It, 
164 ;  G.  du  Pac  da  Bellegarie,  YiediVaa  ffwn  (Loo- 
Tain,  1767).     (A.J.S.) 

ZlBponaalB.  1.  Among  the  Jewa  thli  waa  the  eer- 
amony  of  betrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for 
the  purpoae  of  marriage,  and  was  a  mntnal  agreement 
between  the  partiea  which  nanally  preceded  the  mar- 
riage lome  time.  The  eaponaala  freqnently  took  place 
yean  before  tbe  paitiea  were  married.  See  Bbtboth- 
al;  Markiaqe. 

i.  In  the  early  Chriatian  Chnrch  eaponaala  differed 
bom  marriage.  Tbe  two  tenna  uie  in  early  writers 
iponaHa  t^imiptia.  Certain  pre!  imlnariea  were  nec- 
eaaaiy  before  persons  conld  complete  a  marriage : 
tlwy  condaled  in  a  mutaal  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween tbe  partie*  concerning  tbelr  marriage  to  be  per- 
Ibrmed  within  a  certain  limited  time,  which  contract 
was  confirmed  by  certain  gifts  or  I 
rlut  or  arrhaboBfi,  the  earnest  of  marriage ;  as  also  by 
a  ling,  a  kiaa,  a  dowry,  &  irrlting  or  instrument  of  dow. 

The  free  consent  of  partiea  contracting  marriage  was 

declared  neceuary  by  the  old  Roman  law,  which  was 

Confirmed  by  Diocletian,  and  Inseited  by  Jul 

hia  code.    When  the  contract  waa  made,  it  i 

fbr  the  man  to  bestow  pneenta  on  the  woman  ;  these 

times  ijKnuaiiliiB  doHOtioita,  caponsal-girta,  or  arria 
and  pignora,  pledgee  of  fatara  marriage,  bccaiue  the 
glTing  and  receiving  them  waa  a  conrirmation  of  the 
contract.  These  donationa  were  publicly  recorded. 
The  ring  wai  then  presented  to  the  woman  aa  a  far- 
ther coafinnatlon  of  the  contract,  and  does  not  appear 
to  hare  been  given  in  tbe  actnal  aolemniaation  of 
marriage.    Bingham,  In  proof  of  this,  qnotes  the  words 

Tertuilian.  The  origin  of  the  marriage-rinf;  has  been 
traced  to  the  tenth  century,  and  ia  auppoaed  to  have 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  ring  worn  by  bish- 
ops. Itidoms  Hirpalenaia  Teten  to  the  marriage-ring 
in  tlib  language:  Quod  fnttem  m  m^iit  anrtulBt  a 
tponto  fponne  datttr,  id  fit  velprt^ifr  mutmB  dibciionis 
tigitttm^  rtt  propter  id  magii,  vt  hoc  pignore  ciTda  eunm 
JHngantur;  inide  tt  qaarlti  digilo  omhi/ii)  intrrilfir,  ideo 
fwxJ  ma  gmrdam  (ul  feriur)  langiiinit  ad  cor  lafue 
ptrvfoial:  "The  renaon  why  a  ring  is  given  by  the 
bridegroom  to  the  bride  ia  either  aa  a  mark  of  mntnal 
love,  or  rather  a  pledge  of  the  union  of  their  hearts  j 
and  the  ruson  tot  its  being  placed  on  the  fourth  An- 
ger ia  Iwcaase  a  certain  vein  (aa  It  ia  aaid)  reaches 
thence  to  the  heart."  The  kisa  waa  solemnly  given, 
witii  the  JoininfT  together  of  the  hands  of  the  betrothed. 
Tbe  dowry  settled  upon  the  woman  waa  by  a  atipula- 
tion  made  in  writing,  ot  by  public  instmmenta  tinder 
hand  and  ical.  Chosen  wltnesaeB  ware  present,  the 
Mends  of  each  part}-,  and  their  number  waa  generally 
ten.  Ocoa^nally  a  ministerial  benediction  waa  oaed 
in  eapotual*  u  wall  aa  la  mwriage.    8«B  Mabbuob. 


— FatTar,A»fa(,J)if(.a.T. :  BInghain,0n>.£ix4iiLlk 
zxii.cb.iii;  Procter,  On  CDnnnM  Pn^cr,  p.  tOI. 

BapoUM  (property  (b:<K,  orcu',  2  Sam.  lii,  14,  ta 
belnA,  aa  elsewhere  rendered ;  pniariiafiat.  Matt,  i, 
18 ;  Luke  i,  27 ;  ii,  6 ;  lesa  correctly  for  njm,  ci» 
iJaamcA;  Cuit.m,  11,  aupliali:  ^^■ib4^S,igb^lU^  Jw. 
ii,  2,  the  briilal  Hate,  i.  e.  condition  of'a  btide  babia 
marriage;  op/uiCofiai.iCor.xi, 2,tocaiiwlDAtBuirria^ 
L  e.  negotiate  the  match).  Eapouaal  waa  a  ceremony  of 
iNtrothing,  or  coming  under  obligation  for  the  purpoae 
of  marriage,  and  was  a  mutual  agreement  between  the 
two  parties  which  usually  preceded  tbe  marriage  aome 
cou^erable  time.  See  Marbiaoe.  The  reader  will 
do  well  carefully  to  attend  to  the  distinction  iMtwtai 
eapouaala  and  marriage,  aa  espousals  in  the  Eaat  are 
frequently  contracted  years  before  the  partiea  are  mar- 
ried, and  sometimeB  in  very  early  youth.  Tbia  cnetom 
ia  alluded  to  figuratively,  aa  between  God  and  bia  peo- 
ple (Jar.  il, !),  to  whom  he  waa  a  husband  (xzi,SS),  and 
the  apoatle  aaya  he  acted  aa  a  kind  of  aaaistant  (jn- 
miba)  on  aucb  an  occaaion  ;  "  I  have  eaponaed  yon  to 
Christ"  (t  Cor.  xl,  i) ;  have  drawn  up  the  writicga, 
settled  the  agreements,  given  pledges,  etc.,  of  your 
union  (compare  Isa.  llv,  C ;  Uatt.zxT,G;  Ber,  xix). 
See  BETSorn. 

Ea'lll  (^EaiiiX  v.  r.  'E^>'X,Vnlg.  omita),  one  of  tbe 
laiaelitea,  "  sona  of  Oiora,"  who  divorced  bia  GcntHe 
ulta  after  tbe  exile  (I  Etd.  iz,  S4) ;  (»rreB|K«ding  to 
poaition  with  tbe  Sbabai  (q.  t.)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Eira  X,  40),  although  the  form  is  oonfuaed  wHh  that 
of  Aiaelua=Aiareel  following  it 

Ba'rom  ('Espw^  t.  r.  Eopwv),  a  Gr*cixed  fotDI 
(Hatt.  i,S;  Luke  ili,  35)  of  the  name  of  BECROIf  (q. 
v.),  the  grandaonof  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  6). 

Eaa,  Karl  tkh,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  ef 
Germany,  waa  bom  at  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  Sept. 
25,  1770.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  bi  1788, 
and  In  1801  became  prior  of  tbe  Abt«y  of  Hnysborg, 
near  Halberstidt.  Together  with  his  couain,  Lcander 
van  Eaa  (q.  v.),  he  published  a  Gennan  tranalation  of 
the  Bible  (Brunewick,  IS07,  and  a  great  many  edillona 
since),  which  had  an  immense  circulation  until  it  waa 
forbidden  by  tbe  pope.  Being  appointed  in  1811,  by 
tbe  blebop  of  Paderbom,  epiacopal  commiHary,  hi 
abandoned  bis  Uberal  views.  He  wrote  a  brief  hirtory 
of  religion  (^Entumrf  oner  hmm  GacHciU  (far  B^if 
vm,  Halberstadt,  1817),  which  called  forth  several  te- 

pliea.     Ha  died  Oct  22, 1824 Herxog,  Ao^-AqU 

xix,  488. 

Bu,  Leuider  vmn,  a  Reman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  and  cousin  of  the  preceding  one,  waa  bora 
ar.  Warburg,  in  Westphalia,  Feb.  15, 1772.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  ot  HarienmUn- 
Btar,  in  the  diocese  of  Paderbom.  In  IBIS  be  waa 
appointed  paator  at  Harburg,  and  extraordinary  pro- 
feasor  at  the  nnlveraity  of  that  city;  and  later  be  also 
became  assistant  director  of  the  noraial  acbooL  No 
priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  tbe  19th  centnry 
showed  so  great  a  aeal  for  the  circulation  of  the  BiUs 
as  Leander  van  Eaa.  Aided  by  his  cousin  Karl  (q.  v.), 
he  prepared  a  Gennan  translation  of  the  Hew  Tea- 
tament,  and  enlisted  the  British  and  Foroign  Bible  So- 
cIctT  in  its  cireulation.  A  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament he  pulilished  in  1819  (Nuremberg).  Ha  also 
published  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1822),  and  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Teitamcnt  cut  from  tlie  Vatican 
manuscript  (1824).  Tbe  pope  waa  highly  indignant  at 
his  undertaking,  and  on  thia  occasian  issued  one  of  the 
notorious  papal  bulls  against  Bible  aodeljea.  Kari  raa 
Rss  timidly  needed  fhtm  hia  liberal  porition,  but  Lean- 
iter  bravely  maintained  it  He  resigned  his  oScea  at 
Harburg,  and  devoted  bis  time  chlefiy  to  a  tilaraiy  de- 
fence of  his  efforts  in  circulating  the  Bible.  He  com- 
piled, to  enconrage  Roman  Catholic  readen  of  the  Bi> 
ble,  "a  aelectlon  from  the  works  of  Church  (ktheraand 
QtlMr  great  C«lh«lic  wrlten  ooneerBlng  tha  oeeaasa^ 


M  dmM  rading  nf  tb«  BibU"  (^anJl^t  oh*  dn  inT. 
FSwi^  ete^  Lelpk  1800) ;  a  Latin  trcitiH  ob  tbe  aii- 
thorit^  dT  tha  original  taxt  of  ths  Ililils  u  compared 
wllk  the  Vnlgata  {Pragmaliea  dodiinat  CctioUamm 
TrUmliai  circa  Vu^aiiim  i»ertii  tatum  UtUalittm  hit- 
Mno,  SibbarB,  IBIS;  in  Gamuui.TDb.  18») ;  and  hv- 
■■1  Mberworki,  urging  a  tTsqacnt  reading  of  the  Hi- 
Uabjthe  people  ( IKu  worifii  Si'Ug  d«r  erifat  dru- 
kaneiS;  (lalaiibiiiUerBaiilu.BibeUtim,itlie;  Dit 
BiHt  mcU  tm  Budt  Mv/ilr  PrieHtr,  1818).  Ha  aUo 
wrote  a  book  In  defence  of  marriages  bctweea  Protefr' 
tniti  ud  Ronun  CathoUea  (_IltdUJMis>aig  dergemUdii. 
Aa,lB!]}.  He  died  Oct.  IS,  1S47.  His  rer?  valo- 
aU*  libnry,  rich  in  maniucripti  and  incDnablea,  was 
parthasid  by  tbe  Union  Theological  Semlnar7  in  New 
TofL-Hercog,  Ktat-EmCfU.  xix,  489; 

Buence  (umCu,  from  aunu,  the  old  parUcipla  of 
am,  to  be),  a  term  in  phUoeophy  corrciponding  to  oi- 
tia  in  Oce«k,  and  umetlnies  to  lulurs,  aomecime)  to 
hAgmnbtbaet  ia  Eniclisb.  Aagustine  (Z)e  Civ.  Dn, 
xii,1I)derivea  ttaarollavs:  ^' BiciU  lA  to  quod  at  ta- 
pm,  ncalv  tapttiUia ;  tie  oi  ao  juod  eti  att,  vocatar 
UBtfia."  Chaarin  (Zoz.  PHI.)  girea  the  definition, 
"TltDi  iUadper  qtiedraat,  et  at  idpiodal."  Loclia 
{Eu^.  bk.  iii,  chap.  Ki,  ;  1&)  Ba;«  :  "  Etttnc,  mty  be 
tikau  for  the  verr  beiag  of  anything,  wfaereby  it  ii 
whit  it  i>."  Locke  ilietingnlebu  the  Ttal  and  the 
mrninat  atmee.  "The  nominal  euence  dependi  apon 
the  real  euencc ;  thoa  the  nominal  attncn  of  gold  ia 
that  aiiii|dei  idea  irblch  the  word  'gold'  represents, 
vb.  'a  body  yellow,  heavy,  malleable,  forible,  and 
tiedi'  but  it*  real  etHDce  Is  the  coni^Intion  of  its 
taseuible  parts,  on  which  these  qnatlties  and  all  its 
i^er  pTopertiie  depend,  vrbich  li  wfaolly  auknown  to 
a.  The  esaencs  of  thinga  is  made  np  of  that  common 
saton  wherein  it  is  faunded,  and  of  that  distinctive 
re  bf  which  it  ii  formed.  This  Ititter  is  commonly 
ntood  when  we  speak  of  tha  formality,  or/urnu- 
lii  ratio  (the  formal  coniidention)  of  things ;  and  it  is 
lo^ed  upon  as  being  mora  peculiarly  the  oisence  of 
things,  thoogh  it  ia  certain  Uiat  B  Iri«ngle  is  as  truly 
Bsde  op  in  part  uf  lignrc,  its  common  nature,  as  of 
tlu  tbrea  lines  and  angle*  which  are  dititinctjre  and 
pocullat  to  It"  (Fleming,  Vocai.  o/' Ph^mphj/,  s.  t.). 

With  regard  to  ths  Trinity,  the  Greek  writers  (Atha- 
M^iB  and  others)  diitingubh  auaia  (ttientia,  tubilan- 
(ia),  which  dsnntee  what  is  common  to  the  Father,  the 
Sua,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  fiom  eiroaraoit  (/wrtmu), 
which  denotes  wtiat  is  individual,  distinctive,  end  pe- 
eilisr  to  the  three  in  one.  Shedd  iHiHory  af  Dot- 
Pirn,  li,  S63)  distinguishea  the  various  scholastic  terms 
onfally,  and  says  of  aiaia,  or  eoence,  that  it  "de- 
BHca  that  which  la  common  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
It  deuHninates  the  substance,  or  constitutional  tning 
<f  the  Deity,  which  Is  posseesed  alike  and  equally  by 
taiiottheperxmaldbtiiictionB.  The  essence  is  in  its 
sn  nature  one  and  Indivisible,  and  hence  the  state. 
BMU  in  the  creed  respecting  it  affirms  simple  nnity, 
•ad  warm  against  separaUon  and  division.  The  leimi 
'genarstlon'  and  'proceasion'  do  not  apply  to  it." 
KcCoihdiscassestbstenn  and  Its  aseslnhla  ' 
if  At  Miad  (186G,  8vo,  p.  1 J2). 

BMinas  CEaai|>vi,  Joeepbiu  generally;  Etteni, 
Itlny)  ar  Euaamb  ('Effffaiot,  Josephni,  War,  i,  S,  6, 
■tc;  Philo),  a  Jewish  sect  of  mjstlco-ascetics,  which 
omtiiied  fiitelgn  elements,  especially  Oriental  and 
GMk,  with  Jewish  doctrines,  and  with  certain  pecn- 
liar  viewi  and  practice*  of  tbdr  own.  They  rejected 
■sA  of  tba  Jewish  saerlflces,  and  made 

L  Signfiailiim  cf  lit  Mbm.— This  has  been  very 
'■ilon.ly  explained,  as  follow* :  L  Fhllo  (Qud  onuHi 
rnk  U.  g  11)  derivea  it  from  the  Greek  brior.  My. 
IJoHiihus,  according  to  Jost  (GetcMclilt  d.Judmf 
t^  1.  SOT),  seema  either  to  derive  it  from  the  Chal- 
^  *^,  to  bt  gatef,  (o  It  i^iltnoui,  because  he  tm- 
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dera  Itin,  (is  Vgh-piial't  inailflatt,  let  which  the 
Sept.  has  Xot'^'"''  ^  i««iiv,  or  directly  from  '\^T^,  in 
the  sense  of  Xoyiroc  or  Xo/iof,  ewlotcnl  unit  fAa  ^j/1  ^ 
prnphfry.  B.  Epiphanlus  (fyier.  lix)  take*  it  to  be 
tha  Hebrew  "J'tJI^  —arifiapiiy  yivos,  lAe  ttout  race,  4. 
Suidas  (s.T.)  and  Bilgenfeld  (Zfirjud.  Apatal.  p.  27S) 
make  it  ont  to  be  tha  Aramaic  fonii  I'ln^.JiupijTumf, 
sesr^  and  the  latter  maintains  thut  this  name  wi*  giv- 
en to  the  sect  because  they  pretended  to  see  visiona 
and  to  prophesy.  B.  Josippun  bcn-Gnrlou  (lib.  iv,  §  6; 
T,  p.  STl  and  2T8,  ed.  Breithaopt)  Ukes  it  fur  the  Usb. 
T^DD,  (Ac  piout,  llu  puritaai.  6.  De  /ossl  (J/eor  £)■- 
otin.'c.  iii),  Gfrjtrer  [phih,  ii,  811),  Dlhne  (Ersch  nnd 
Gruber'a  Enq/Uf.  s.  v.),  Nork  llteal-WorleTbuiA,  s. 
v.),  Henfeld  (fiachidUt  it  V.Urael,  \\,Sab\hDA  otb. 
en,  In^t  that  It  ia  the  Aram^  K*DK=5tpair(i/r:^, 
piyneian,  and  tliat  this  name  ww  given  to  them  be* 
causa  of  the  spiritual  orphysical  cures  they  performed. 
7.  Aboth  R.  Nathan  (c.  xiivi),  and  a  writer  In  Joit's 
A  main  (i,  14S),  derive  It  ftom  n'^7,  lo  do,  to  perform ; 
the  latter  taya  that  It  is  the  Aramaic  thrni  N3'C7,  and 
that  they  were  so  called  because  of  their  endeavors  to 
perform  the  Uw.  8.  Happaport  (ErrchMUHn.  p.  41) 
says  that  it  Is  the  Greek  laoc,  <m  Buaeialt,  a/Mta  of 
At  frattrmls.  6.  Frankel  {ZeUtckAJl,  1846,  p.  449 
aq.)  and  others  think  that  it  la  the  Helirew  eiprecaion 
0*>9»X,  de  ntfired.  10.  Ewald(SrscAiQUa  d.r./irw^ 
iv,  420)  is  sure  that  it  is  the  Rabbinic  '^n,  ttrmuit  (nf 
God),  and  that  the  name  was  given  to  them  because 
it  was  their  only  desire  to  be  Sipartvrai  disii.  IL 
GrlU  iGuMcJUi  d.  Judat.  Ui,  G££)  will  have  it  that 
it  Is  lh>m  the  Aramaic  KHD,  (D  batitt,  with  Aleph 
prosthetic,  and  that  it  la  the  shorter  form  for  VVJ 
K^^X-r^nni^  ^^^iu,  I'liupollawTurTai,  iemembap- 
(viUi  a  name  glren  to  this  sect  bocauas  they  bspliieO 
themselves  early  in  the  morning.  12.  Dr.  LOw  (fin 
CAaKBya,  1,B£!)  never  doabta  but  that  they  were  called 
EfBiei  after  their  founder,  whoee  name  he  tells  na  waa 
^Q7,  or  Jitti,  the  dieciple  of  Joshua  b  Perachja.  IS. 
Others,  again,  say  that  it  alludea.to  Jesse,  the  fkther  of 
David.  14.  Others,  again,  submit  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  town  Easa,  or  the  place  Vadi  Oaii  (compare 
£wald,ffeKiUchsd.F./.ir,4!0).  Ifi.  Dr.Adtei(roa»- 
kArer,  vi,  60),  again,  derives  it  from  the  HiLrew  "OX, 
lo  bind  togflier,  la  atioaiilf,  and  uys  that  they  were 
called  S'''?^N,  because  they  united  together  to  keep 
thelaw.  ie.Dr.CohnsnggesUtfaeCbaldeemot^ti;, 
to  be  tinmff,  and  that  they  were  called  ^3^5  because 
of  their  strength  of  mind  lo  endure  suRerings  and  to 
snbdne  thdr  passions  (Frankel's  MonaXidt.  vii,  2T2). 
IT.  Oppenbeim  thinks  that  it  may  be  the  form  ^^tois, 

and  lUnds  for  cipn  ^y^-i  "l^'ois  oi  n"na  ■(•'ia''is 

nttnn,  o&sernra  n/zAs  laics'  o/puri/g  oniJ  ioSim  (».). 
18.  Jeliinek  (Sen  Cianaiya,  It,  BT4)t  again,  derive*  it 
from  the  Hebrew  IxH,  i^iifirtfiiCuifia,  alluding  to  the 
0*633  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (galiorM,  SO,  a),  i. 
e.  fie  aproit  which  Ike  Eaaiit  wore.  19.  Others,  aeain, 
derire  it  from  a  supposed  form  K^OIT,  in  the  sense  of 
pi'nu,  liecanae  it  connects  the  Essenes  wjtli  the  Clviii. 
dim,  from  which  they  are  thought  to  have  originated. 
See  Asiit>«A!(a. 

IL  Tottit  atid  Praettat.  —  The  cardinal  doctrine 
of  this  sect  was  the  socrednesa  of  the  inspired  Uv  of 
God.  To  this  they  adhered  with  sach  tenad^  that 
they  were  led  thereby  to  pay  the  greatest  homage  to 
Moaes  the  lawgiver,  and  to  consider  blasphemy  of  hia 
name  a  cajdtal  offence.  They  beUered  that  to  obey 
diligently  the  commandments  of  the  I.ord,  to  lead  a 
pnre  and  holy  life,  lo  mortify  the  fleah  and  the  luFta 
thereof;  and  to  be  meek  and  lowlf  la  aj^t,  would 


brin^  tbem  in  cIomt  eommanian  with  tbdr  Creator, 
und  make  them  the  tampl«  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when 
ttae^  would  be  sbla  to  propbeaj  and  perfunn  miiaclea, 
snd,  liko  Elus,  ba  oltinuUly  the  foreruooen  of  the 
Jleuuth,  This  lut  ataga  of  perfaclion,  howSTer,  eoald 
isAy  be  attained  hj  gradnal  ({rowtb  in  holineu, 
by  idnuicemeDt  teom  one  deKree  to  aiMtther.  Tbiu, 
irhen  one  wu  admitted  a  membar  of  thia  order,  and 
baci  olitilned  the  1^nl=ir(pi{w/j(i,  aprod,  i>bich,froin 
iU  being  used  to  dry  odb'i  aelf  with  after  the  baptlanu, 
was  tba  spnbol  ofparity,  be  attuned,  1,  To  the  atiUa 
^uliearii  or  bodily  purity  by  baptiam*  (nX^S?  TilX^ 
I^^pl  ''^''3).  From  bodilj'  purity  be  progreaaed 
that  >EAge  which  impoaed  abatioence  tnm  c  K'-ubial 
intercourie  (nl^im:  ■'T'>  nX^^'^  Pl-pj).  8,  Fi 
tills  stiga,  again,  he  attained  to  that  of  inwcrd  or  ipii- 
ifmf  parity  (ninu  ■'T'i  njf'sa  Pia-'ID).  i.  From 
Ibis  atage,  again,  be  advanced  to  that  wblcb  required 
(be  banlabiDg  of  all  anger  and  malice,  and  Ibe  cultira- 
lion  of  ■  meek  and  lowly  apirit  (*>n^9  riK'^S^  mns 
niiV).  G.  Tlience  be  advancad  to  the  etage  of  holi- 
nc.a(n'lT>Dn'nii  nX''3omis).  6.  Thence,  ag«n, 
ho  advanced  to  that  wherein  he  wai  fit  to  be 
t«mplo  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  prophesy  (nlT  _. . 
ph'i  ^^^i  nx^aia).  7.  Thence,  again,  he  advanced 
to  that  state  wtien  lia  could  perform  mlraculooa  cores 
and  raise  tbe  dead  (a Vinn  '•'fb  OTpTI  mi);  and,  8. 
Attained  finally  to  tbe  podtjon  of  Ellas,  the  fDreninneT 
of  the  Messiah  (irfHs  fv<b  O  nnr).  Comp,  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  SrMaA,  c.  i;  SAttalim,  c.  iii;  Bably, 
Aboda  Zara,  zx,  6;  Hidrash  Rabba,  .SUr  BaMrim, 
lalt. )  and  Bos  ClUmaiija,  It,  374. 

As  contact  witb  any  one  who  did  not  practise  tbelr 
salMmposed  Levlllcal  laws  of  purity,  or  with  anything 
belonging  to  such  a  one,  rendered  them  impure,  the 
Eaunes  were.  In  the  cooraa  of  time,  obliged  to  with- 
draw alto^her  from  geneiml  society,  to  form  a  sepa. 
rata  oommnnity,  and  live  aput  from  the  world.  Their 
muinei  of  life  and  practices  ware  m  ist  simple  and  selr- 
denylng.  They  chiefly  occupied  thomjelvee  with  fil- 
ing the  ground,  tending  flocks,  rearing  bees,  and  mak- 
ing tbe  articles  of  fool  and  dress  required  by  the  com- 
munity (as  It  was  contrary  to  their  laws  of  Levltical 
parity  to  get  anything  from  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
tbe  society),  as  well  as  with  healing  the  sick,  and  study- 
ing tbe  mysteries  of  nstare  and  rovoUtlon.  Whatever 
thoy  possoasod  was  deposited  in  the  general  treaaary, 
of  which  there  were  appointed  by  tbe  wbola  A-atornlty 
several  miaagera,  who  supplied  thersfrom  the  wants 
of  every  one,  ao  that  thiy  had  all  things  in  common ; 
hence  thara  were  no  dtatinctiooi  amongst  them  of  rich 
and  poor,  or  of  muters  and  servants.  They  repro- 
bate:! slavery  and  war,  and  would  not  even  manntac- 
tura  mirtiil  instroments.  They  rose  bafbre  the  sun, 
and  did  not  tilk  about  any  worldly  nutters  till  they 
bad  all  assembled  together  and  offered  up  their  na- 
tionil  prayer  for  the  renewal  of  tbe  light  of  tbe  day 
(71St^  T"JC3n),  wharenpon  they  dispersed  to  their 
respective  engagements,  according  to  tbe  directions  of 
the  oversaen,  till  the  fifth  hour,  or  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  libor  of  the  forenoon  terminated,  and  all  re- 
asambled,  had  a  baptism  in  cold  water,  after  which 
they  pnt  on  their  white  garmsnts,  entered  their  refec- 
tory with  ai  much  rcligtoas  solemnity  sa  if  It  were  tbe 
holy  Temple,  sat  down  together  In  mj^terlous  sllenee 
to  a  comnion  meal,  which  had  the  character  of  a  sac- 
rament—and  may  be  the  reason  why  they  did  not  oBer 
aacriflces  Id  the  Temple— the  baker  pUoed  before  each 
one  a  little  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  cook  a  dish  of  the 
most  simple  ftwd,  the  priest  invoked  fJod's  blessing 
upon  the  rapest,  and  concluded  with  thanks  to  tbe 
BountifDl  Supplier  nf  all  our  wants.  This  was  the 
signal  of  their  dlsmlasal  when  all  withdrew,  put  olT 
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their  aaerad  garmenta,  and  nanmad  thtli  ssTanl  eafa 
ploymanta  till  the  evening,  when  they  ag^D  partook 
of  a  common  meal.  Soch  was  their  manner  of  lib 
during  tbe  week.  On  the  Sabbatb,  wblcb  they  ob- 
served with  the  ntmoat  rigor,  and  on  which  they  were 
mora  especially  iDitructed  In  their  dlstlncdve  ordi- 
nances, I'hllo  tells  us,  "They  frequent  the  sacred  placet 
wblcb  are  called  eynagogoes,  and  there  they  sit.  ac- 
cording to  their  age,  in  clasaaa,  the  younger  sitting  b*- 
low  the  elder  in  becoming  ettire,  and  listening  with 
eair  T  attention.  Then  one  takea  up  the  holy  Toluiue 
and  mads  it,  wbilst  another  of  the  moat  experlsRced 
ones  expounds,  omitting  that  wblcb  is  not  i^neruiiy 
known ;  for  they  ph&locophlEa  on  most  things  In  sym- 
bols, according  to  tbe  ancient  laal"  (QukI  dmhu  /n-oi. 
fifr.  sec.  xii).  Tbe  study  of  logic  andmet^ibysice  Uiey 
regarded  aa  Injurlons  to  a  devotional  life.  They  were 
governed  by  a  president,  who  was  chosen  by  the  whole 
body,  and  who  also  acted  as  jud,{e.  In  cases  of  trial, 
howerar,  tbe  majority  of  the  community,  or  at  least  a 
handred  members  of  it,  were  required  to  constltote  tbe 
tribunal,  and  tbe  brother  who  walked  disorderly  was 
excommunicated,  yet  he  was  Dot  regardud  as  an  ene- 
my, but  was  admonished  as  a  brother,  and  received 
back  after  due  repentance. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  Easanea  genei^ 
ally  were  celibates;  their  ranks  had  therefore  to  be 
recruited  from  the  children  of  tbe  Jewisb  commnnity 
at  large,  whom  they  carefully  trained  for  thia  boly 
and  ascetic  order.  Previons  to  his  flnsl  admission,  the 
candidate  for  the  order  had  to  pass  through  a  novitiate 
of  two  stages.  Upon  entering  the  first  stage,  which 
lasted  twelve  months,  the  novice  (ftoiTuiraT-ac)  bad 
all  his  poaaeaaicna  into  the  commnn  trcafury, 
and  recdved  a  ipade  (ataXis,  a£ii>ii(iioi'  =  '^^'^')  to  bniy 
nent  (compare  Dent  zxiii,  IS-IS),  "•  <^nu 
(iripitfcifia=t^l),  uaod  at  tbe  baptisms,  and  ■  idka 
t  on  at  meals,  which  ware  the  aymbola  of 
purity,  and,  though  still  an  outiidcr,  he  bad  to  observe 
soma  of  the  ascetic  rules  of  ths  society.  If,  at  the 
dose  of  this  stage,  the  community  found  that  be  bad 
properly  acquitted  himself  during  the  probationary 
''le  novice  was  then  admitted  Into  the  second 
stige,  which  lasted  two  years.  Durini:  tbis  period  ha 
ss  admitted  to  a  closer  fellowship  witb  the  brother- 
lod,  and  abaT^d  in  tbeir  luatral  ritea,  but  was  still 
:dnded  from  the  common  meals.  Having  paaaed 
satisfactorily  throngh  the  second  stage  of  probation, 
«  was  then  fully  received  into  the  cnmmnnity 
>;iiAav),  when  he  bound  himself  by  awful  oatbs 
(the  only  occasion  on  which  they  allowed  swearing) 
"that,  in  the  first  place,  he. will  exercise  piety  lowaida 
God ;  and  then  that  he  will  observe  justice  tawardf  all 
men ;  and  that  he  will  do  no  harm  to  any  one.  either 
of  his  own  accord  or  by  tbe  command  of  nth:rs  ;  thai 
le  will  always  hate  the  wicked,  and  help  tbe  rigbl- 
nns;  that  he  will  ever  be  &ilhful  to  all  men,  e.<pfr 
:lBlly  his  rulen,  for  without  God  no  one  cornea  to  b« 
-uler,  and  that  if  ba  should  be  ruler  bimaelf  he  will 
lever  ba  overbearing,  nor  endeavor  to  ouUbine  thoae 
le  rules  either  In  his  garments  or  in  finery;  that  be 
•HI  always  love  truth,  and  convince  and  reproT* 
those  that  lis;  that  be  will  keep  bis  hand  from  staak 
■nd  his  aoni  clear  from  any  unjnst  gain ;  that  Iw 
not  conceal  anything  from  the  memlwrs  of  his  mt- 
,  nor  communicate  to  any  one  their  mysteriea.  not 
if  he  ehoald  be  forced  to  it  at  the  haiard  of  his 
Ufa;  and,  finally,  that  he  will  never  deliver  the  do^ 
trines  of  the  Esaones  to  any  one  in  any  other  mannet 
than  he  received  tbem  himself;  that  be  will  abattia 
from  all  species  oF  roHiery,  and  carefully  preaeTVe  the 
'  '  '  ainnging  to  their  sect  ond  the  names  of  tbe 
(IK'ir,  il,  8,7).  This  loat  eipreaaion  refarato 
ets  connected  witb  the  TWrt^nmiutfoii  (03 
a^^B^n),  and  tba  other  nam-a  of  God  and  tbe  aogela 
comprised  in  tba  Ibaoiophy  (1133113  ngss).  and  t* 


A  with  Ibe  amnogenj  (ni9913 
mSVilS)  wbich  pUyed  w>  Important  ■  put  bolh 
iDoog  tha  Ettanea  and  tbe  CabbalUta. 

III.  Ori^  and  Ktiatimullip  lo  Judaitm  and  Chritti- 
imly. — The  origiD  or  tbia  lect  baa  boen  (greatly  lujeli- 
Had  by  Philo  and  jDsepbui,  wbo,  being  anxious  to  rep- 
RHDt  their  co-religkniiata  !«  cultivated  Greeks  in  ■ 
Helleoiatic  garb,  made  tbe  Eaaenca  resemble  at  mucb 
ai  pouibia  the  Ascetic,  Pj^hagorean,  Platomc,  and 
other  pbiloMiphers.  It  baa  bean  still  more  myetiHed 
I7  the  account  of  Pllnj,  vbo  tella  ua  that  tbia  com- 
BHmity  baa  prolonged  ila  asiatence  for  tbouaunds  of 
3gca("ptT  aeeulorum  milUa — incredibile  dictn — t^na 
■tema  eat  in  qua  nemo  naaclttir,"  Silt,  fi'al,  v,  1G). 
Hoet  modern  wrilers  hava  sbaped  their  description  of 
Ihii  community  aceording  to  tbese  aecounta,  euppoaing 
Oat  Iba  Eaaenea  are  neither  mentionad  in  the  N.  T. 

ing  that  tlie  sect  originated  in  Egypt  or  Gnace,  or  in 
Ibe  philoaopbic  ayatems  ofboth  countries.  Hllgenfetd 
(ZaU./H-  BUI.  ntol.,  1887,  1,  art.  vi)  nndertakea  t« 
•bmi  the  hialcrical  connection  of  Eaaenism  with  Psr- 
aism  and  Boddbiam.  Fnnkel  aeeka,  from  a  number 
vt  passages  in  tha  Talmud  and  Hidrasbim,  to  sbovr 
that  EsseDiam  la  almply  an  order  of  Pbarisalam,  tbat 
hoth  an  aectiona  of  the  Chasidim  or  Aaaideans  [sec 
Crasidixj,  and  that  all  these  tbree  orders  are  fre- 
qoentlj  spoken  of  under  tbe  aame  name.  That  the 
Easenes  an  an  order  of  Pharisees  Is  distlnctlj  stated 
ii  Aiad  B.  tfalltim,  c.  xxzvli,  where  we  an  told  that 
theze  are  eight  distinctions  or  orders  among  the  Phar- 
liac*,  and  that  liott  Fkaritea  wAo  live  is  crCbaty  are 
lU  Einma  CiHOS  IPBinn  CJIIt—Dn  Q-'CllBn). 
this  will,  moTMireT,  be  seen  from  ■  compariaon  of  Iho 
UlowinK  practicea,  which  Joaephoa  deacrlbea  aa  pecul- 
iar duraderistica  of  lie  Eitrnn,  with  Che  practicea  of 
tbt  Phatiaaea,  aa  given  in  tha  Talmud  and  Uidra- 

I.  Tha  Eaaenea  had  four  claaaea  oTLevltlcal  parity, 
wUch  were  ao  marked  that  ■  member  of  tha  upper 
diH  had  to  hatbe  himaetf  when  be  lonched  an3^1ng 
bdooging  to  tha  lower  claas,  or  when  he  came  In  eon- 
laet  witb  ■  atranger ;  ao  also  the  Phsriseea  (comp.  Jo- 
■apkB^  War,  U,  S,  10,  with  dtagiga,  ii,  T). 

1.  The  Eaaenea  regarded  ten  perions  aa  conatllutlnf; 
a  tomplete  nnmber  for  diTine  worship,  and  held  the 
asaegibly  of  anch  .-  number  aa  aacred  1  so  the  Phari- 
aeei(B)mp.H'ar,!,8,9,»ith^ialil,iil,6i  Btmeiak, 
«,■)■ 

)k  Tha  Eaaenaa  would  not  apit  oot  In  the  preaenco 
(fan  aaaembly,  or  to  the  right  hand ;  ao  the  Pharisee.'' 
(oNap.  War,  11,  B,  9,  wHh  Jemsalem,  Beraciiodi,  111,  5). 

1.  The  Eaaenea  regarded  their  aoclil  meal  as  a  tac- 
ismdil;  aotbe  Phartaeea  (compare  War,  ii,  8,  &,  with 
ftranka.  55,  a). 

i.  The  Eaaenea  bathed  before  meals ;  so  the  Pharl- 
NES  (nrnip.  War.  U,  8,  G,  wUh  Ckafjiga.  18,  h). 

&  Tha  Eseenei  put  On  an  apron  on  tbe  lower  part  of 
dM  body  when  bathing;  the  Pharisees  covered  them- 
Hirca  with  tbe  toMlk  (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  fi,  with  Bora- 
AA,  24, 10- 

'■  Tbe  Eaaenes  bathed  after  parflirming  the  dnties 
•fnitiire;  so  the  prieata  (comp.  War,  il,  8,  9,  with  Yo- 

8.  Tbe  baeneanbatalnedftom  taking  oatfas;  so  the 
Fkariaaaa  (compan  War,  U,  8,  6,  with  AMwfi,  S9,  b ; 
(»M«,S6,ai  AaNAai-JbiU(l,xiU). 

t,  Tbe  Eaaenaa  woald  not  eren  remove  a  veasel  on 
Ike  Sabbath ;  ao  the  Pbaiiaeaa  (compare  War,  ii,  8,  9, 
«ith  Toiifila  Btieta,  Ui). 

10.  The  Eaaenea  had  a  alaward  in  every  place  wbere 
^  iBsMad  to  anpply  tiie  needy  atrangers  of  tbfa  or- 
it  with  artielea  of  clothing  and  Ibod ;  en  the  Phari- 
•Mfeonp.lFar.  il,  B,4.withiVfiA,viii,Ti  BiJnBa- 
thi,B,a;  Snifiafl,  118). 
U-  Tbe  Esaenea  belkrad  that  all  anthority  cornea 


from  God ;  ao  the  Pbarian*  (comp.  War,  ii,  8,  7,  with 
Bmehmk,  68,  a). 

IS.  An  applicant  for  admiaaion  to  the  order  of  the 
wenes  had  to  paas  thruugb  a  novitiate  of  twelve 
mantha;  10  the  ^311  among  the  Phariaeea  (compara 
War,  n,  8,  7,  witb  Btchorrtlk.  30,  b). 

13.  The  novice  among  the  Eaaenea  recelred  aa  oproM 
iripiZ'-'iia')  the  first  year  of  his  probation  ;  so  the  Cha- 
ber  among  Che  Pbariwcs  ^m  pare  War,  i^,  8,  7,  with 
Toiipkta  Dtmay,  c  Li ;  Jeruaolem,  J)eniay,  II,  B,  b  j  Be- 
OoroA,  SO,  b). 

14.  Tha  Esaenes  delivered  the  theosophical  hooka, 
and  the  aacred  namea,  lo  the  members  of  their  aocietyj 
similarly  the  Pharisees  (comp.  War,  II,  8,  7,  with  CAo- 
gti/a,  a,  1 ;  KidikMm,  il,  a). 

The  real  differences  between  the  Enenea  and  tha 
Pharlsoea  developed  tbemrelres  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  the  erirema  rigor  with  which  (he  former  songbtto 
perform  the  laws  of  Levitical  purity  made  them  with- 
draw from  intercoune  with  their  fellow-men,  and  led 
them,  I.  To  form  an  iaolated  older;  S.  To  keep  thim 
marriage,  because  of  the  perpetual  poUutlona  lo  wbich 
women  are  inbject  in  menstruation  and  childbirth, 
and  becauae  of  ita  beinic  a  hindrance  to  a  purely  devo- 
tional state  of  mind  j  S.  To  abitain  from  fiequenting 
the  Temple  and  offering  aacHlices  (compare  Joseplins 
Anl.  xviil,  1,  6) ;  and.  4.  Though  they  Armly  believed 
in  (he  immortality  of  the  FOul,  yet  they  did  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (HW,  il,  8,  II).  To 
tbe  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  the  same  relation 
as  that  in  wbich  the  Pharisees  tbemfelvea  atood  with 
regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  difference  lay 
mainly  In  rigor  of  practice,  end  not  in  articles  of  be- 
lief.    See  Phariske. 

But  the  best  among  the  Jewa  felt  the  peril  of  E»e- 
nism  as  a  syatem,  and  combined  to  diacourage  it.  They 
ebrank  with  an  inatlnctive  dread  ftom  the  danger  of 
connecting  Bscetlciim  with  tpiritual  power,  and  cher- 
ished tb*  great  tmth  which  \*y  in  the  laying,  "  Doc- 
trine ia  not  in  beaven."  The  miraculoua  energy  which 
was  attributed  to  myatics  was  regarded  by  tbtm  rathei 
Bi  a  roorce  ofsnaplcion  than  of  respect,  and  Ibeoiophic 
apecnlathniB  were  condemned  with  em[hattc  ditlinFt- 
Dcas  (Frsnhel,  JfrnafsjolW/l.  I80B,  p.  6S  (q.,  68,  TI5. 

As  to  tbeir  camttlum  unik  ChritHaiAy,  them  can  be 
Ro  difficulty  In  admitting  that  Christ  and  the  spastles 
recogniied  those  principles  and  practices  of  tbe  Kstenca 
which  were  true  and  nte^l.  Though  oor  Saviour 
doea  not  mention  them  by  the  name  Curnr).  which 
Philo  and  Josepbus  coined  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks, 
yet  there  can  lie  no  doubt  ho  rplt^rs  to  them  in  Matt, 
xtx,  IS,  when  he  Fpeaka  of  thoee  "  who  abstain  from 
marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  since 
they  wen  the  only  section  of  Jews  who  voluntarily 

that  (bey  might  devote  then'setves  more  clofely  to  the 
rervice  of  God.  Alio  1  Cor.  vil  can  hardly  l>e  under, 
stood  without  hearing  In  mind  the  notions  al  out  mar. 
riage  entertained  by  tbia  God-fearing  and  Mlf-dcnying 
order.  Aa  to  other  coincidrnces,  MatL  v,  Si,  o(e.,  and 
James  t,  IS,  urge  the  abstinence  from  uFing  outht 
which  waa  rrptcially  taught  by  the  EtBeres.  The 
manner  in  which  Christ  ccmmanded  his  diEclplea  ta 
depart  on  tbeir  Journey  (Mark  vi,  8-10),  ia  tbe  same 
which  these  pious  men  adopted  when  tbcy  ttartcd  on 
a  mission  of  mercy.  The  primitive  ChripliaDS,  like 
the  Essenes,  sold  their  bnd  and  houses,  and  brought 
the  prices  of  the  things  to  the  apostles,  and  tbey  had 
all  things  in  common  (Acta  It,  f  2-34).  John  the  Bap. 
as  a  parstlel  to  this  holy  order,  at  is  evident  from 
his  oaeetic  life  (Luke  zi,  il);  and  when  Chritt  pro- 
nounced him  to  it  EBai  (Matt,  xi,  14),  he  may  ■ImoM 
be  said  to  have  declared  tbat  the  ^ptist  bad  really 
Lttained  to  tbat  spirit  and  power  which  tha  Eaaenea 
trove  to  obtain  in  their  highest  stage  of  purity. 
From  the  natun  of  the  caae,  bowerar,  EaaenlsD),  In  its 
axtrema  form,  could  exerciae  very  little  direct  tnUit 


MOB  on  Chrlatluilt}'.  In  all  lu  pnctiol  beulnKi  It 
iru  (liamsCricilly  appotod  to  Iha  ipottolic  Ceacbing. 
The  dingcn  whicb  it  Involved  wers  far  more  dear  to 
the  eja  of  tlie  ChriitUn  tbin  tbej  wen  lo  the  Jewiib 
docMrs.  The  onlj  Tul  limllaritj  between  Eawnism 
■nd  ChrbtUaity  Uy  in  the  cominan  alsmsnt  of  true 
Judalimi  and  there  it  little  excunfor  modera  oritere 
wlio  fuUow  the  error  of  Eiuebiui,  and  Goafauad  the  «>- 
cicty  of  tbo  Thenpeuttt  with  Chriatiaa  bmtherhoods. 
Nationally,  however,  tbe  Euenee  occupy  the  lame  pi>- 
sition  M  that  to  wbicb  John  the  Biptiit  wu  penon- 
ally  called.  Tbey  mark  tbo  cloee  of  tbe  old,  tba  long- 
ing; for  the  new,  but  without  political  aBjiirdtiona. 
In  place  of  the  maBeage  o(  the  coraioK  "  kinijdom'  ■ 
Ibey  eould  proclaim  only  individual  purity  aud  iapU- 
tion.  At  a  later  time  tracea  of  Ejasniani  appear  in 
the  Clementine!,  and  tbe  strange  account  which  Epi- 
pbinlua  gives  of  the  Oatni  ('Husivui)  agipeara  lo  point 
to  some  combination  of  Eswne  and  pKodo-Chriitiaa 
doctrluu  (//irr.  nix).  After  the  Jewiab  war  the  E«- 
lenes  diaappear  from  history.  The  character  of  Juda- 
ism  waa  changed,  and  ascetic  Phirisaiam  bocjmj  al- 
most impossible. 

IV.  Date,  SeUkmenU,  mi  Number  of  Ihit  OrJtr— 
The  fact  that  tbe  Easenes  develupsd  themselves  grad- 
ually, and  at  first  imperceptibly,  through  Intensiiying 
Ihe  prevalent  religious  notions,  renden  it  impossible 
to  gay  with  exactness  at  what  degree  of  intensity  they 
are  lo  lie  CDDsidered  as  detacbed  from  the  general  body. 
The  Saviour  and  the  ancient  Jewish  writers  do  not 
speak  of  them  as  a  separate  body.  Josepbus,  bow- 
ever,  speaks  of  them  as  existing  in  tbe  dayi  of  Jona- 
than the  UaccabeiD,  B.C.  143  (A  al.  xiii,  G,  9) ;  he  then 
mentions  Judaa,  an  Euene,  who  delivered  a  prophecy 
in  the  reign  ofArisIobulus  I,  RC.  106  (H^ar,  1,  S,  S; 
Aat.  xUi,  11,  2).  Tbe  third  mention  of  their  existence 
occurs  in  connection  vritb  Herod  (_A>U,  xv,  10,  6). 
These  accounts  distinctly  show  that  the  Euenas  at 
flret  lived  among  tbe  people,  and  did  not  refrain  from 
frequenting  the  court,  as  Menochem  the  Eiiene  was  a 
Mend  of  Herod,  who  was  kindly  disposed  towards  this 
order  (i6.).  This  is,  moreover,  evident  from  tbe  fact 
that  tbera  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  which  was  named 
after  them  CEi«7,y^y  iruXij,  War,  v,  4,  S).  When 
tbey  ultimately  withdrew  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  Jewbb  nation,  tbe  majority  of  them  settled  on  tba 
nortb-west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Pliny,  Oiit.  Nat.  v, 
17  {  Eusabins,  Biit.  Scdti.  it,  IT),  and  the  rest  lived 
in  scattered  eommanities  thirou^hout  Talestine  and 
other  {daces.  Thehr  number  is  estimated  both  by  Pbilo 
and  Josephiu  at  1000. 

Tba  obscurity  of  the  Essenu  as  a  distinct  body 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  rapreeanted  originally  a 
trndsDcy  rather  thin  an  organization.  The  commu- 
nities which  were  formad  out  of  them  were  a  result  of 
their  practice,  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  it.  As  a 
sect  they  were  distinguished  by  an  aspirstion  after 
ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any  special  code  of  doc- 
trines; and,  like  the  Chasidim  of  earlier  times,  they 
were  confouniieil  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  tb>  lealous  observers  of  tbe  law  (Phari- 
aeas).  Tlie  growth  of  Eoaenlam  was  a  natural  result 
of  tbe  religious  feeling  which  was  called  out  l>y  the 
circnmstincea  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  It  is  easy 
to  trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Maccabiein  age  there  was  a  conlinuoua  eflbrt 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard 
of  bolineas.  Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon 
as  practically  impute  l>y  their  successors,  who  carried 
the  taws  of  purity  still  further;  and  theEssenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  tbe  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  sliape.  Tbo  associa- 
tions of  tba  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees"  (CnSH,  "(** 
cimpmiiimt.  Hit  nd")  gave  place  to  others  bonnd  bj' 
a  more  rigid  rnlei  and  the  rule  of  tbe  E-isanes  was 
mi de  gradually  slrlcler.  Those  whom  Josephusspeaka 
af  as  allowing  marriage  may  be  supposed  to  have  h»- 


ESSENES 

longed  to  such  bodies  as  had  aol  yet  withdrawn  from 
with  their  felluw-men.  But  tba  pcacUce 
eme  section  was  afterwards  reRvded  as 
cbsracCeristic  of  the  whole  dais,  and  the  isolated  com. 
muuitiat  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  popular  descriptions. 

The  character  of  Eesenism  limited  Its  spread.  Oat 
of  Palestine,  Levitlcal  purity  was  impossilile,  for  the 
very  land  was  impure;  and  thus  there  is  no  trkce  of 
the'  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was  different  in 
E):ypt,  where  Judaism  aiinined  a  new  sbapa  fropi  Its 
intimate  connection  with  Greece.  Here  the  ori^piial 
form  In  which  it  was  moulded  was  represented,  not  by 
direct  copies,  but  by  analogous  fbnus,  and  the  tenil- 
ancy  wbicb  gave  birth  to  the  Essenei  found  a  freak 
development  in  the  pure  speculation  of  t)u  Therapenta 
(q.  v.).  These  Alexandrine  mystics  abjured  tbe  pr«»- 
tical  lation  wbicb  rightly  belonged  to  the  Easenea, 
and  gave  themselvea  up  to  the  study  of  the  Innei 
meaning  of  tbe  Scriptures.  Tbe  impossibility  of  ful. 
filling  tbe  taw  nstorslly  led  them  lo  lubalitule  a  spir- 
itnal  for  a  literal  interpretation ;  and  It  was  ttieir  ob- 
ject to  ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  latnr,  and  then 
to  satisfy  its  requirements  by  absotutc  devotion.  The 
"  whole  day,  from  luarise  to  sunset,  was  spent  in  men- 
tal discipline."  Bodily  wants  were  often  forgottea  in 
the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  "meat  and 
drink"  were  at  all  times  held  to  bo  unworthy  of  the 
light  (Pbllo,  De  nit.  eotiun^.  j  4). 

According  to  Crodner,  Utter  Jiutacr  tad  Ebiomtfn 
On  Winer's  Zeilichr.  I,  li-iii,  S17  sq.),  the  Ebionitae 
descended  from  the  Essenes.  Grisse  says  (it.  p.  GoS) 
that  the  TberapeutB,  wlio  lived  in  I^gypt  (I'abriclus, 
Bibl.  Gr.  ii,  ISd  sq.,  726),  were  a  class  of  the  Eseenee 
(see  BUd,  Diit.  Eusoi  F^agonaaKtn  deUmeatara, 
Upssl.  1746);  and  ho  presumoa  that  Uiey  existed  as 
early  as  tbe  time  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and,  spread- 
ing from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  there  became  acquainted 
wlOi  the  Pythagorean  or  Oriontal  philosophy  (conip. 
Josepbus,  Ant.  XT,  13).  Dr.  Wira  thinks  that  tbo 
founder  of  the  Essenes  must  tiava  been  an  Egj-ptiui 
ii  with  the  Pythagorean  ondiB', 
alwut  B.C.  SOD;  and  save  far> 
(founded  about  B.C.  170)  of 
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if  the  Elssenes.  He  asserts  also  that  do  pod- 
tive  traces  of  their  messianic  views  are  left  either  by 
Josepbus  or  Pbito,  or  even  by  tbe  Talmud,  but  that,  in 
consideration  of  their  Dumorooi  similarities  to  the 
Ecj-ptian  Jews,  tbey  may  be  supposed  lo  have  enter- 
tained masidaDlc  hopes  similar  to  tlie  Egyptians  (TSs 
InvdiU,  Nov.  1, 1667). 

y.  liieralvrf. — Tbe  oldest  accounts  wn  bai-s  of  the 
Essenes  are  those  given  by  Josepbus,  IKor,  ii,  t>,  3-15; 
Ant.  xii,  B,  9;  xv,  16^  4  sq.;  xviii,  1,  S  sq. ;  Philo, 
Quod  omnu  proiui  B'/tr,  ^  12  sq. ;  Pliny,  Hill.  KoIt. 
V,  c.  xvi.  xvii ;  Solinos,  PofykiM.  e.  xxsv ;  Porphyry, 
Bt  Abttiantui,  p.  361;  Eplphanius,  adv.  Bitr.  lib.  1; 
Eusebltis,  Bitlor.  EnUt.  it,  c.  xvii.  Of  modern  pio> 
ductions  we  have  Bellermann,  (>eaeUott(tcAii  JVcnlnrt- 
(n  ou  dem  Allerlhume  -Qbir  Eaaer  uitd  TUrapealBi 
(Berlin,  183!),  who  has  studiously  collected  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  this  order ;  Gfriirer,  Pllilo  mrf  die  jOdjA 
rderaadrimtr.he  Tifompk^e  (Stuttgart.  1635),  p.  390  sq.  ( 
Prides ux,C™nfC(ii™  o/(Ar  O.  and  ff.  T.,  part  ii,  bk.  v, 
5 ;  DRbne,  Gnclarhilidie  Dar'Irlhats  Ar  Jaduck-alfr. 
mufn'oiscAea  Jirligioiu  Philoiipkie,  i,  467  sq. ;  and  by  tin 
same  nutbor,the  article  Etniirr,  in  Ersch  und  Gmber's 
EneyVopSdU;  Neander,//i>rDr3'/rAeC*ml,ed.Bohn, 
vol.  i.  The  Essays  of  Frankel,  in  his  Zafdirifi/ir 
die  rtUgieem  Tntemiea  d.  Jadral/iumt  (Lpl.  1048),  p, 
441  sq. :  and  MtmatHcArift  fur  Gt^itdUe  a.  Iftom- 
aotin/I  d.  JadentlMwv.  ii,  SO  sq.,  61  sq.,  are  moat  iuipoi- 

I  lant.  and  may  be  considered  as  having  created  a  nee 
epoch  in  tbe  treatment  of  Ihe  history  of  this  order. 
Adopting  the  results  of  Franket,  and  puraolng  the  sami 

I  course  still  further,  Qrita  baa  given  a  maalar^  tiea- 
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lactpn  the  Encoai  in  bl*  OcfolioKl  Ar  Jain  (Leip. 
ag,  1866).  lil,  D6  tq.,  618  aq. ;  tnaUiw  of  gnat  value 
u«  alio  )[ivsn  br  Joit.  GacUcUa  da  Judtmtivmi  awl 
•aMrS«fta(L«|>xig,I8A7),p.Z07H|.;  and  Uenfeld, 
<;MnUai*  d.  r.  Itratl  (NordiunHii,  1867),  li,  S68,  Btt8 
•q,  Tb*  kooounta  girm  by  £wtld,OuQlKifc  d.  Vottu 
/(RkI  (GUtingeo,  1SS3),  ir,  430  aq.,  and  Hilgeofald, 
DitjiitdU  A  fxAafypUk  (Jaw,  186;^,  p.  346  aq.,  thoogb 
bdcd  apon  Fhilo  aod  Jouphni,  ai»  Important  coatri- 
batJDiu  to  tba  litnratnre  dT  Iha  Eaaenei ;  that  of  tha 
UUar  i>  iDlarestiDg  and  ingeniooa,  but  eoeatiall;  ooe- 
ijiied  and  lUbBarYient  to  tba  initar^a  theory  (cornpore 
ValkDiai,£tunuta£.£^ni,p.  60).  Totbwemuatbc 
added  tba  vary  iatcRatiog  aiul  ImpoRant  rellea  of  tba 
Eaoita,  publiabad  bf  Jelliaek,  vith  Inrtmctira  notices 
bj  tba  laarned  editor,  in  BtA  Ha-Midrtuk,  Tol.  Q 
(Liipdg,  I86S},  p.  xviil  sq. ;  toI.  Hi  (Le^ilg,  1866),  p. 

am. 

Bee  aln  Ginsbnrg,  BuMy  md  Dodnrntt  ofUu  £r- 
nM(Lood.I864);  Hamwi,  Da  Euaii  (Hal.  1730)) 
Load,  0a  Phar.  Sadd.  tt  Euait  (Aboa,  1689) ;  Sanar, 
DiSiKiiutlTherapaaU(yntiii.l929):  Willenwi,Zlt 
fiaaaw  (Vitrt.  1680))  Zellar,  UA.  d.  ZuhbhuhL  d. 
£maiimiiM  aut  CrinUnUm  (in  the  Tub.Oeol.Jairi. 
Uee,  p.  401-133);  Botli,£i«£ns>u-(Jen.l669);  Willo- 
BeT,tf.(Tilab.l680);  Lange,U.(Hal.  1731);  Tnten- 
niiier,£ieaaaDnaiiH»>iiiui(Alt.l743):  VandarUnde, 
Ntm  dueipiS  Jai.  Bapl.ftimmt  E-ai  (Balmat.  1764) ; 
C>rpiOT,£tan,t-(j/ar(Bi6'D«.  p,aSSK|. ;  Enitta,Ueb. 
"fBifkfriia  dt  AbUmfHa"  (ia  big  Titol.  Biil.  ix,  SB 
■I.) :  Gnve,  I)»  PgUuigor.  tl  Euenor.  ditcgiliiia  (GOtt. 
UW);  Bielckfl,2)«£airi«a(73Br<ip«ilw(e:taig.l76&); 
BttttDer,  De  Einii  (Jen.  1670) ;  Creduer,  Urb.  EmOtr 
•aiOiadlm  (in  Winer'a  ZalKdu:/.  nnewtA.  Hud. 
li,I11-36t);  Gro»amaDn,i)eiU(W:MJkf<Mniiia(AltaDb. 
ISIS);  Zinck,  Db  TlirTapailu  (Lipi.  1724).  On  tb« 
iiK<ia*d  rcBalJDns  of  Eauniani  to  CbTiMiauIt]',  th 
tn  ipedal  tiBatlsei  in  Latin  by  Zom  (In  bli  Opi 
8acr.  ii.  62  sq.),  KalMr  (in  bis  Qmaliim.  Bipndai.  [Cn- 
Tia,  1901],  p.  26  aq.),  DcrfbiUler  (Wnnaledel,  1808), 
Ti&^  (Groning.  1806) ;  in  Gemuui  by  LOdanreld  (In 
Beake'i  jr<^ai.lT,B71  eq.),  Bengel  (in  Flatt'a  Magta. 
TiL,  m  H].).  See  likewiae  the  Stud.  u.  ATrif.  1S46,  iiJ, 
643;  /OCT.  Joe. U.Oct.  1863, p.  ne-lSe;  April,  1868, 
p.  ITO  iq.;  Bladxood'i  Magaaae,  1S40,  p.  106,  46S, 
ES9l  Ji>a-.S>U.£<|pc«.Jan.lH9,p.le3aq.;  BilgeD- 
Md-9  ZoUdU-./ir  KUtmtch.  Tluiologit,  1867, 1,  art  6) 
IDfra'a  Zeiltcir.  Jur  Utt.  Tkrol.  1841,  U,  3  aq. ;  the 
Sinab.  Stviu  <fa  Mol  1867,  p.  £21  »q. ;  Zeller'a  Tlieal. 
/oM.  1S66,  p.  316  >q. ;  1860.  p.  401  aq. ;  Uttk.  Quari. 
Rti.  J11I7,  ISffT,  p.  430 :  jVorm  Britiii  Jin.  Dm,  18e7, 
p.  161;  Prenrnti,  JUligiimt  b'f«"<  Ciriit,  p.  £81-384; 
Edaff,  Apulclie  Ckarch,  p.  176,  667  aq. ;  HoltmaQn, 
CaM.  d.  {'oltrf  /(tinI,  i,  306  aq. ;  Laciua,  Dtr  gjaam'a 
■ai  (Stiaab.  1S81).     Camp.  Skcts,  Jrwuh. 

Biawritw.AaPBEW,  aDuttb  theoli^iMi,  waabom 
•t  Bommel  In  Fabnuiy,  1618,  and  via  educated  at 
L'tntbl,  when  ba  became  paator  in  1661.  In  1663  he 
■at  iwda  pnftaaor  of  theology  in  tbe  UniTetiity  of 
UtncU.  Ha  died  Hay  18, 1677.  Among  bis  writings 
inTnaw^ktt  Cneii  (Amil.  164B):  — Oe  Morylilatt 
(&Mrf  li6g)  ■.—.<< fUewta  Tttoleffinim  (1669):— CMn- 
radaat  neol.  Dogmal.  (1669).— Hoefer,  Aiwa  Biog. 

fiw™k,«i.44r 

SwaiitU.    Sea  EaaEKCB. 

&AabUBbiii«ilt.  Thli  term  ia  applied  to  the  po. 
dtioB  of  tbat  religions  denomination  In  any  country 
■bich  Hlely  or  pvcnliarly  enjoya  tbe  patronage  of  the 
■ate,  and  the  clerfry  of  which  have,  in  conaeqnenco, 
Ibrit  (arenl  endowments  and  incomes  eapaclally  aet- 
tkd  and  nMintained  by  tbe  Legialature  or  government. 
Ihe  genetil  tendency  of  ojdnion  in  all  coontriea  is 
>"againit  eatabli>hedchaicbea,and  in  favor  of  the 
•^aiiy  principle  for  the  support  of  cbnrches.  The 
rtjact  Is  diacDiaed  at  length,  bl»lorically  and  othcr- 
*iH,lMbeBrticleCiiiiKcaA:(DSTATE(il,S39>.   W" 
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I^aMnt  bars  a  snmmary  of  tbe  argomant*  nn  bofli 

lea. 
(1.)  The  partisans  fbr  religions  establishmenta  ob- 

rve  (1.)  tbat  they  hare  prevailed  universally  in  ev- 
ery age  and  nation.  The  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king  were  united  in  tha  aame  patriarch  (Gen.  zviii,  19; 
xvii  and  ni;  xiv,  IS).  The  Jews  enjoyed  a  religiona 
eatabiiibmeat  dictated  and  ordained  by  God.  In  turn- 
ing oar  BtUntion  to  the  beatben  naUona,  we  aball  find 
the  same  incorporation  of  religloiu  with  civil  govern- 
ment (Gen,  ilrii,  33 ;  3  Kings  »vii,  37,  M).  Every 
one  who  ia  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Borne  knowa  that  religion  waa  altogether  blended 
with  the  policy  of  the  atate.  The  Koran  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  religious  creed  and  civil  code  of  alt  the 
Hohammedaa  tribes.  Among  tha  Celts,  or  tbe  origl> 
ual  inhabitants  of  Europe,  the  Druids  wrrs  both  their 
priestaand  their  Judges,  and  their  Judgment  was  final. 
Among  tbe  Hindoos  the  prietta  and  aovereigns  are  of 
different  tribea  or  caetea,  but  tbe  prieats  are  superior 
in  rank  ;  and  hi  China  the  emperor  is  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, and  presides  in  all  pablic  acts  of  religion.  (3.) 
Again:  ft  is  aaid  that,  although  there  ia  no  form  of 
Lhurcb  gov^nment  absolutely  prescribed  in  the  New 
Testament,  yet  from  tbe  associating  law,  on  which  the 
Goepel  lays  ao  moch  stress,  hy  the  respect  for  dvfl 
government  it  so  earnestly  enjoins,  and  by  tbe  practice 
wbich  followed  and  floatly  prevailed,  Christiana  can- 
not be  aaid  to  disapprove,  but  to  favor  religious  estab- 
lisbmenta.  (3.)  Reiigioos  eatablisbmcnte  also,  it  is  ob- 
serred,  are  founded  on  the  nature  of  roan,  and  inter* 
woven  with  all  tbe  constitDent  principles  of  human  eo> 
ciaty:  the  knowledgs  and  profesBion  of  Christianity 
cannot  be  upheld  without  a  clergy ;  a  clergy  copnot  be 
supported  without  a  legal  proviaion ;  and  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy  cannot  be  constilnled  without  Ibe 
preference  of  one  sect  of  Christians  to  the  reEt.  An 
eatablisbed  church  is  most  likely  to  maintain  clerical 
refpectabiiity  and  usefulneaa  by  holding  out  a  auitable 
encouragement  to  yoong  men  to  devote  themsolve* 
early  to  the  service  of  the  Chorch,  and  likewise  tna- 
blea  them  to  obtain  such  knowledge  as  shall  quality 
thero  for  the  important  work. 

(T  [.)  They  who  reason  on  tbe  contrary  aide  obaarve, 
(I.)  that  the  patriarchs  sustaining  civil  as  well  aa  re- 
ligious offlcea  is  no  proof  at  all  tbat  religion  wasincOT- 
porated  with  tba  civil  government  !n  the  aenee  above 
referred  to,  nor  fa  there  the  least  hint  of  It  in  the  cacred 
Scripturea.  Ttiat  the  case  of  tbe  Jens  can  never  be 
considered  in  point,  «a  tbey  were  under  a  theocracy 
and  a  ceremonial  dlapensation  that  waa  to  pass  away, 
and  consequently  not  deeigned  to  be  a  model  for  Chria- 
tian  nations.  That,  whatever  wu  the  practice  of 
heathens  in  tbia  respect.  Ibis  forms  no  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  that  system  which  is  tha  very  opposite  to  pagan- 
ism. (2.)  The  Cburcb  of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  oughl  not,  yea,  cannot  in  fact  bo  incorpo- 
rated with  the  state  without  aattaining  material  in- 
Jury.  In  the  three  first  and  parest  ages  of  Christi- 
anity the  Cburcb  waa  a  stnnger  to  any  alliance  with 
temporal  powers ;  and,  so  fax  flora  needing  their  aid, 
religion  never  flourished  ao  much  as  while  they  were 
combined  to  suppress  iL  (8.)  As  to  the  support  whirl 
Christianity,  when  united  to  civil  government.  j'ieMs 
to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  aociety,  it  is  observed 
that  this  benefit  will  be  derived  fitini  it  in  at  least  as 
great  a  degree  without  an  establiphment  aa  with  it 
Keligion.  if  It  have  any  power,  operates  on  tbe  ectt- 
«i™»ofmen;  and,  resting  aolety  on  the  belief  of  in- 
visible realitiea,  it  can  derive  no  weight  or  solemnity 
from  human  aanctiona.  Human  eatabtishmenta,  it  ia 
said,  bare  been,  and  are,  productite  of  Ibe  greatest 
evilsj  for  in  this  c^se  it  is  requisite  to  give  tbe  prefer- 
ence to  some  particular  system ;  and  as  the  magistrate 
is  no  bettrr  Judge  of  religion  than  others,  the  cbancea 
are  aa  great  of  his  lending  bis  sanction  to  the  falte  aa 
the  true,    Tba  tboosaitdl  that  have  been  perwcaled 
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•od  suffered  in  conaaqiienM  of  ertabluhnientt  will  al- 
wa7>  form  an  argumcat  aeiintt  them.  Undei  eitsb- 
llabments  bIbo,  It  ia  Hid,  eorruptioD  eumotbe  STotded. 
BiDDlumenC  must  be  atUched  U  the  Ditional  church, 
nbiFh  mxy  be  a  stnmg  inducement  to  its  ministers  to 
dafond  It^  be  it  ever  so  remote  from  the  tiuth.  Thai, 
alw,  error  becomed  pennanent ;  and  that  aat  of  oplo- 
ioD9  nhicb  happens  to  prerail  when  the  ettabliebmenl 
Is  formed,  coatianea,  in  epite  of  superior  ll^bt  and  im- 
piorement,  to  be  lianded  dcnrn,  witbout  alteratioD, 
from  age  lo  age.  Hence  the  disagreemant  betveen 
the  public  creed  of  the  Church  and  (be  private  sentl- 
menta  of  iLa  minbten.  (4.)  Finally,  though  all  Chris- 
tiana ahould  fiy  iwpect  (o  civil  magittnta  aa  sucb, 
and  all  tnajfiBtratoB  ought  to  encourage  the  Chorcb, 
yet  no  civil  ma^ilatiBtaa  have  any  pover  to  establish 
any  particular  form  of  religion  binding  upon  the  con- 
aciencBS  of  the  subject;  nor  are  magistrates  ever  rep- 
resented in  Scripture  as  officers  or  ruiera  of  the  Chuich. 
Aailr.  Culerid;^  obsenres,  theChiiatian  Church  ia  not 
a  kingdom,  realm,  or  state  of  the  world,  nor  la  It  an 
estate  of  any  anch  kingdom,  realm,  or  atata ;  bat  it  is 
the  appointed  opposite  to  them  all  collectively — the 
saatainiag,  correcting,  befriending  opposite  of  the 
world— the  compensating  connlerforce  to  the  inher- 
ent and  inevitable  evils  and  defects  of  the  atats  as  a 
statf,  and  without  reference  (a  ita  better  or  wor»a  con- 
struction as  a  particular  state;  while,  whatever  is  be- 
neficent and  bnmanlsinif  in  tlia  aims,  tendencies,  and  i 
proper  objecta  of  the  atate.  it  collects  in  itself  aa  in  a 
fbcus,  to  radiate  tbein  back  in  a  higher  rinality  ;  or.  to 
chaoj^  the  metaphor,  it  completes  and  strengthens  the 
edifice  of  the  atate,  without  interference  or  cnmmix- 
tnre.  in  the  mere  net  of  laying  and  securing  ita  own 
foundAions.  And  for  these  services  the  Church  of 
Christ  aaks  of  the  state  neither  wages  nor  di ^nitiea ; 
■be  asks  only  protection,  and  to  be  let  alone.     These, 
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Warbnrton,  AUianet  bttuan  (^lureh  imd  SlaU:  dait. 
tie,  tjMoy  OH  EiCabtiiimeim ;  Paley,  Mcr.  PUl.  v.  ii,  t 
10;  Bp.  Law,  Thory  of  Rrligim;  Watta,  CM  Pmctr 
in  Tkbyt  Sacral,  third  volume  of  his  Workti  Uall.ZA- 
trtf  ^  the  Pmi,  bpc.  & ;  Conder,  ProtaUaU  Keucem. 
furmi/y:  Baird,  Ac/^wn  ■> '4nou<i  (M.  Y.  1866,  8to); 
and  art.  Church  ahd  State. 

Ba'Uier  [vulgarly  pronoanced  Et'lrr],  a  beautiful 
Jewish  maiden,  the  heroine  of  the  Biblical  book  that 


her  discipline  ioconsislent  with  the  interests  of  the 
atate;  oothiDg  resistant  or  impedimental  to  the  state 
In  the  exercise  of  its  rightful  powen,  in  the  folfilment 
of  ltd  appropriate  dutiea,  or  In  the  efTucCuation  of  its  le- 
gitimate objocti.  (5.)  As  to  the  proviaion  made  for 
the  clergy,  this  may  be  done  without  an  establish- 
ment, as  matter  of  fact  abowa  in  hundreds  of  Instances 
in  the  Plaaenting  and  Methodist  churches  in  England, 
and  univenally  by  all  cburcbea  in  America.  Indeed, 
the  question  of  the  value  of  the  voinntaiy  principle 
miy  be  considered  as  finally  settled  by  the  experience 
of  Ui2  English  and  American  cburcbea.  In  England, 
in  Itjja,  the  Eatabliabed  Church  had  church  accommo- 
dation forG,300,000.  and  all  other  denominationa  could 
Beat*,9l]0,0G4,  makinginallchnrcb-n>amfbrlO.S0O,()0O 
of  the  population.  In  the  United  States  there  were 
chorcb  accommodation  in  1860  for  14,O0n.<WO.  and  it  ia 
computed  by  Dr.  Baird  f^RtligioninAmencii)  that  there 
must  be  altogether  far  more  than  one  minister  for  each 
91)0  inbabitants.  In  England  they  have  an  eBlal)lish- 
ment  of  untold  wealth.  For  centuries  they  liavo  been 
accumulating  edifices  fur  wonhip  the  moet  costly  aud 
durable  that  the  world  knows,  and  yet  the  United 
States,  without  any  aid  from  the  government,  seats  a 
larger  proportion  of  Che  inbaliitants  In  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  raises  •35,000,000  annually  for  religioue  be- 
nevolence. Tbatwbich  has  l>cen  the  cause  of  this  su- 
perior success  in  America  is  the  more  perfect  action  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  Even  in  England  this  prin- 
ciple has  worked  in  the  same  manner.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  papulation  of  that  country  was  less  than  half 
what  it  now  is.  Then  the  Cbarcb  of  EngUnd  could 
seat  1,000,000,  now  6,800,000.  But  st  that  time  the 
Dissenters  could  seat  only  ont  fifth  of  the  numbers 
they  can  at  present.  In  America  the  population  has 
doubled  itself  five  or  alx  times  since  the  Bcvolution, 
and  yet  then  there  was  but  about  one  minlstr  to  evory 
000  inhnbitanta.  noB  there  is  one  to  every  1000.     See  . 


1.  A'on'. — Her  proper  Hebrew  Damt 
(q.  v.),  but  on  her  introduction  Into  the  royil  hanm 
she  received,  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage  (comp. 
Dan.  i,  T),  the  new  and  probably  I'eraisn  name  of 
EsUia-  <^TOK,  Eiter' ;  Sept.  'EoSqp,  and  so  Josephns 
[Gen.  -qpoi^  Am.  si,  6,  !,  etc.;  Volg.  Kttktr\  which 
thenceforth  became  her  usual  and  better-known  desig- 
nation, as  ippears  from  the  formula  **F}C!t  X^n,  "that 
is,  Esther"  (Esth.  II,  7),  exactly  analogons  to  the  nsoal 
addition  of  the  modem  names  of  towns  lo  explain  the 
useof  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  iiiv,  19,27;  Jcah. 
IV.  10,  et£.).  As  to  its  signidcation,  Geaenins  (Jlitt. 
HA.  p.  134,  a)  cites  {rom  that  diffuse  Targam  on  this 
book,  which  is  known  as  the  second  Ta'Kum  on  Eatbo-, 
the  following  words:  "  She  waa  called  Esther  from  the 
name  of  the  star  Venus,  which  in  Greek  la^iter"  (Le. 
anriip,  Lat.  niter,  Engl.tCor;  see  Lassen. /ad.  Sit&itJL 
Gesenins  then  pointa  to  the  Persian  wold 
tatarak,  star,  as  that  of  which  Esther  is  the  Syro-Ara- 
bian  modification;  and  bring!  it,  aa  to  aigni&catJoo, 
Into  connection  with  the  planet  Vnuu.  as  a  star  of  good 
fortune,  and  with  the  name  of  the  Syrian  goddess  ^sl- 
tSrtlh  (q,  v.).  In  this  etvmology  EUrst  acquiesces 
iBtb.II<mdiii.i,.\.). 

9.  Aiatorj.— She  was  the  daughter  of  Ablbail  (whs 
waa  prabably  the  eon  of  Shlmel),  a  Benjamite,  sod 
uncle  of  Uordecal  (q.  v.).  Her  anceator  Kiah  had 
been  among  the  captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem 
(part  of  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Kebu- 
chadneitar  when  Jehfdachln  was  taken  csptive.  The 
&mily  did  not  avail  itaelf  of  the  permission  to  letum 
to  PalealinB  under  the  edict  ot  Cyrus.  Ber  parents 
being  dead,  Esther  wus  brought  np  as  a  daughter  by 
ber  condn  M<irdecai,  who  bad  an  olBce  in  the  ooart  or 
household  of  the  Penian  monarch  "  at  Shuaban.  in  the 
palace."  The  reigning  king  of  Persia.  Ahasnetus, 
having  divorced  bis  queen,  Vashti,  on  account  of  tbs 
becoming  B[^it  with  which  ahe  refused  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  which  a  compliance  with  his  dninktn 
commands  involved,  aearch  waa  made  throoghoat  lbs 
empire  for  the  moet  beantiful  maiden  to  be  her  >nc- 
cesaor.  Those  whom  the  officers  of  the  harem  deerasd 
the  most  beantiful  were  removed  thither,  the  eventitil 
choice  among  them  remaining  with  tlie  king  himMlf. 
That  choice  fell  on  Esther,  who  found  favor  In  the  eyai 
of  Ahasaerus,  and  was  advanced  to  a  rtation  enviahls 
only  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  less  favored  in- 
mates of  the  royal  hat^m.  B.C.  479.  The  king  vas 
not  aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentsKe;  and 
so,  with  the  catelets  profusion  of  a  scnaual  drspot,  no 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  AgagJte,  his  prims 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  empin 
were  ■  pemlcion*  racs,  he  gave  him  full  power  and 
authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old.  women  snd 
children,  and  take  possca^on  of  all  their  property. 
The  circumstance  that  Esther  herself,  tbough  queen, 
seemed  to  IH  included  in  this  doom  of  extirpation,  en- 
abled her  to  turn  the  royal  Indignation  upon  Haman, 
whose  resentment  against  Hotdecai  had  led  him  to  ob- 
tain from  the  king  this  monitrons  edict.  The  laws  of 
ttie  empire  wonld  not  allow  the  king  to  recall  a  deem 
once  Dttered ;  but  the  Jews  were  authoriied  lo  stand 
on  their  defence  i  and  this,  with  the  known  change  in 
the  intenriona  of  the  court,  averted  tho  wont  conie- 
quences  of  the  decree.  The  Jews  eataUtihed  a  yearly 
feast  In  memory  of  this  dellveraDce,  which  is  obsored 


iSODg  tham  to  tbis  di}'.  See  Pdbim.  Sach  ii  tha 
FulsUDce  of  tha  history  of  Either,  u  reUted  in  tha 
book  which  bean  hm  uma.  (Sea  bebw.)  Tba  de- 
taiU,  M  given  in  tlut  book,  *ffoid  *  moat  cuiioua  pic- 
Lnn  of  the  mages  of  the  aacient  Peniui  conrt,  the  ac- 
cancy  of  which  i>  TODcbed  for  not  only  by  Lbe  bintori- 
cal  autbarity  of  the  book  itself,  but  hy  ita  agreement 
■ilhthe  intimations  aBbrded  by  the  uicient  HriCeri,  n 
■ell  ai  by  the  fact  that  the  same  Dugei  are  in  gnb- 
■tance  preserved  in  the  Fenian  couit  •!  the  preaent 
J>y.     SeeUAREM. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  tella  na  that  tha  aepolchre  of 
Eilhcr  and  Mordecai  ttaiHla  Dear  the  centre  of  the  city 
ofHuLidaii.     It  ii  a  iMjuare  buildin);,  terminated  by  a 

Idedand  aent  to  him  by  Sir  Gore  Ouaeley,  ambaaudor 
lolhaconrtof  Penia,  aa  follows :  "Tbursday,  fifteenth 
of  tlie  month  Adar,  in  the  yeiur  UT4  from  the  creation 
rftfie  world,  waa  linisbed  the  bnildlng  of  this  temple 
OTir  the  grapes  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  by  tbe  bands 
of  the  good-burtcd  brothers  Elisa  and  Samael,  the 
•msof  tbe  deceased  Isbmael  ofKasban."  According 
Utile  vuigar  Jewish  en,  this  would  have  been  not 
more  than  eleven  centuries  ago ;  bat  tha  dale  may  be 
sftaithe  computation  of  the  Eaatem  Jews,  which  would 
Bake  il  about  A.D.  250.  Local  tradition  says  that  it 
Til  thoroBgbly  repairad  about  176  yeari  since  by  ■ 
Jiwjsh  rabbi  named  lnnBel(Kitlo,f«f4.  fiiUr,  at  Eath. 
X,  I).     See  AcHHETUA. 


S.  Prvpotd  rJmliJiealiaumAFertimagfinPni/aiie 

ffiitTy.— Tbe  qneadoa  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  Per- 
■10  king  refernd  to  tn  conneclion  with  Esther  is  dis- 
lami  nnderAaasDEBDB,  and  Che  reasons  there  given 
Itad  to  lbe  conclDsiDn  that  he  was  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Duini  HyitasiNi.  .(See,  however,  a  contrary  view  in 
lb«  /oer.  o/Sae.  Lit.  Jnly,  1B60,  p.  tOU  sq,) 

1  second  Inquiry  remains,  Who,  then,  was  Esther? 
Arlitaamo^  AtetaOj  and  others  are  Indeed  excluded  by 
lbs  ibeve  decision  ;  but  are  we  to  conclnde,  wilh  Scal- 
iof,  that  because  Ahaauenu  is  Xerxes,  therefore 
Either  is  Amatritf  Surely  not.  None  of  the  hls- 
tfical  jurticolars  related  by  Herodotus  concerning 
Anfitris  (Herod  ix,  lD8j  comp.  Ctesias.  ap.  Photiiis, 
(H;!,p.S7}  make  it  possible  to  identify  her  Hilh 
Liher,  Ameatris  was  tbe  danghter  of  Otana#  (Ono- 
(taf  in  Cteslas),  one  of  Xenes's  eenenli,  and  liroitier 
tekis  fatber  Daijo*  (Herod,  vil,  61,  82).  Eather't  fa- 
<ktriiid  mother  had  been  Jews.  Ameatris  was  wife 
t*  Xenea  before  the  Greek  expedition  (Herod,  vii, 
tl)i  and  ber  aona  accompanied  X^rsea  to  Greece 
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(Herod,  vii,  89),  and  had  all  three  coma  to  man's  M- 
ate  at  the  death  of  Xenes  in  the  2aih  year  of  hil 
eign.  Dariur,  the  eldest,  had  married  immediately 
ifter  the  return  from  Graece.  Esther  did  not  enter 
tbe  king's  jiaUca  till  hie  Tth  year,  just  the  time  of 
Dariaa's  murriage.  These  objections  are  conclusive, 
without  adding  Che  diSerence  of  chaiacter  of  the  two 
queens.  The  truth  is  that  history  is  wholly  silent 
twth  about  Vashti  and  Ksther.  Herodotus  only  hap- 
pens to  mention  one  of  Xerxes' s  wires ;  Scripture  only 
mentions  two,  if  indeed  either  of  them  were  wires  at 
all.  But  since  we  know  that  it  was  tbe  custom  of  the 
Persian  kings  before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives, 
besides  tbeii  concubines  ;  that  Cyms  had  several 
(Herod,  iii,  S) ;  that  Cambyses  bad  four  whose  names 


Smerdis  had  several  (ib.  68,  69) ;  and  that  Darius  had 

is  moat  improbable  that  Xerxes  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  cne  wife.  Another  strong  objection  to  the 
idea  of  Either  being  bis  one  legitimate  wife,  and  per- 
haps to  her  being  strictly  his  wife  at  all,  is  Ibat  tbe 
Persian  kings  (elected  their  ictDM  not  from  (he  harem, 
but,  if  not  foreign  princesses,  l^m  the  noblest  PersiaD 
families,  either  their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  fhnn  one 
of  tbe  seven  gieat  Persian  bouses.  It  seems  the refore 
Tutural  to  comflude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of 
the  barem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
thatappeclal  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may  have 
been  given  to  her,  as  to  Yashti  before  her,  as  the  favor- 
ite concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  offspring,  howev- 
er. If  she  bad  any,  would  not  have  succeeded  to  tha 
Persian  throne.     This  view,  wbicb  seems  to  be  stricl- 

of  the  Persian  court,  removes  all  dilBcolly  in  reconcil- 
ing tbe  history  of  Esther  with  tbe  scanty  accoonta  lelt 
ns  by  profane  authora  of  tbe  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It' may  be  convenient  to  add  that  the  Bd  yeir  of 
Xerxes,  In  which  tba  banquet  that  was  the  occasion 
of  Vashti's  divorce  was  bvid,  was  B.C.  488,  hia  7th, 
B.C.  -179,  and  bis  13th,  B.C.  474  (Clinton,  F.  fl.'),  and 
that  the  simultaneous  battles  of  Tlataa  and  Mycale, 
which  frightened  Xerxes  from  Sardla  (Died.  Sic.  li, 
B6)  to  Snsa,  happened,  according  to  Pridciux  and 
Clinton,  in  September  of  bis  7tb  year.  For  a  foller 
discussion  of  the  identity  of  Either,  and  different  views 
of  the  snbject,  see  Prideanx's  Comieavm,  i,  ^86,  243, 
997sq.,  andPetav.i><diKtr.f<inp.zii.!7,28,whomahe 
Esther  wife  of  Artaxerxea  Longim.,  following  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi,  G,  as  he  followed  the  Sept.  and  tbe  apocr)-phal 
Ealber;  J.  Scalig.  (fit  maid.  temp,  vi,  G91;  Animadv. 
E^Mh.  p.  100}  making  Abasuerus.  Xerxea ;  Usher  {Art- 
aal.  Vft.  Tfit.)  miking  him  Darius  HysUfpis ;  Loftui, 
Chaidaa,  etc.  Easebins  (Canm.  Cktrm.  SS8,  ed.  tledl- 
o1.)  rejects  the  hypotheals  of  Artaxerxea  Longim.  en 
the  score  of  the  silence  of  the  books  of  Eara  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  adopts  that  of  Artaxerxea  Mnemon,  folloT- 
ing  the  Jews,  who  make  Dariua  Codomannus  to  be  tha 
same  as  Daiius  Hyataspis,  and  tha  fon  of  Artaxerxea 
by  Esther  I  It  is  moat  observable  that  aU  Petavius's 
and  I'rideaoz's  arguments  against  Scaliger's  view  ap 
ply  solely  to  tbe  statement  that  Esther  Is  Amestris. 
See  XF.RXE8. 

4.  The  chartultr  of  Esther,  aa  she  appean  in  the 
Bible,  is  that  of  ■  woman  of  deep  [nely,  faith,  courage, 
patriotism,  and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  ■ 
dutiful  daufihler  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and 
obedient  to  his  connFcls,  stid  anxious  to  share  tbe 
king's  favor  with  bim  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as 
her  situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wile  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  bim  for  ao  long  a  time 
warrants  ua  Co  infer.  There  must  have  been  a  singn- 
lar  grace  and  cbann  in  her  arpect  and  manner*,  sine* 
she  "  obuined  favor  in  the  ^ght  of  all  that  looked  ttpon 
her"  (il,  lA).  That  she  was  raised  up  as  an  instrument 
I  Id  the  bands  of  God  !> 
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fewbh  people,  and  to  *Bonl  them  pMt«ction.  and  for- 
wud  their  wultb  and  peace  ia  their  captivit)',  li  also 
manifent  trom  the  ScHptnre  iccoant.  But  to  impate 
to  her  the  aentimenU  put  in  her  month  b;  the  apociy- 
pbal  author  of  ch.  xiv,  or  to  accuse  her  of  craeltj  bo- 

ond  day'n  «Uiii;hter  of  the  Jevi'  enemi»  at  Shnahan, 
la  uttcilv  to  ignore  the  manneiB  and  feeliags  of  her  age 
and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  ataadard  of  Cbria 
tian  moralitj  In  our  own  age  and  couotrj  Instead.  Ii 
fact,  the  aimpllcity  and  truth  to  nature  of  the  ocriptu 
lal  narrative  aSbrd  a  striking  contrast  both  with  the 
fbrced  and  Itorid  amplifications  of  the  apocryphal  ad- 
ditlona,  and  with  the  sentiments  oT  some  later  com- 
mentalors.  See  Debaeia,  Hitloria  Etihtr  (In  hb  Con^ 
mcKl.  AUrgor.  \i)-.  Anon.  Dt  Auutro  (in  the  Crtl,  Son, 
rial.  Ifor.i,  761)  i  Robinson,  5crtp/.  Ciinr.  ii;  HuRhes, 
EtIUTmd  her  />«ipfa  (London,  1846);  Jiisti,  Urb.  d. 
Ahatvenit  in  Eitirr  Q"  Eichhnrn's  Rtprrlor,  i 
■q.) ;  Tvnrhitt,  EMkar  and  A  hamtrta  ( Ijindon, 
S  Tola.  8™> 

ESTHER,  Book  of,  the  last  of  the  hlatotfcal  books 
of  the  O.T.,  according  to  the  arrangement  In  the  Auth. 
Engl, Version,  (See  DBTidson,  in  Uome'i  MraiL,  new 
ed.,  il,  e97  sq.) 

I.  OmIfnU,  yamt,  and  Plact  in  lie  C<moK.—la  thia 


bin 


tory  of  the  Jews  under  the  rale  of  the  Persbm  king 
AhaaneruB  (AchaahveroBli),  doubtless  the  Xerxea  of 
the  Greek  historiana.  See  Ahasbebob  S.  Thewrit- 
er  informs  ua  ota  severe  penecullon  with  which  they 
were  threatened  at  the  Instigation  of  Hamsn,  a  farnr- 
lle  of  the  king,  that  sought  in  this  way  to  gratify  bis 
Jaalouay  and  hatred  of  a  Jew,  Hordecal,  who^  tluiogh 
In  the  service  of  the  king,  refused  to  render  to  Haman 
the  homage  which  the  king  bad  eojiuaed,  and  which 
Iris  other  servants  rendered ;  he  describes  In  detail  the 
means  by  which  this  was  averted  through  Uia  influ- 
ence era  Jeiriah  maiden  called  "  Hadassuh,  that  is, 
Eslhor,"  the  cousin  of  Hordecal,  who  bad  been  raised 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  king,  along  with  the  deatrnction 
of  Haman  and  the  adTancemeatofHordecal;  he  tells 
ua  how  the  Jews,  under  the  sanction  of  the  king,  and 
with  the  aid  of  ikis  officen,  rose  np  afsainst  their  ene- 
mies, and  slew  them  to  the  Dumber  of  76,000 ;  and  he 
conclades  by  inlbrmingOB  that  .the  festival  oTPnTim 
was  instituted  among  tha  Jews  in  commemoration  of 
thia  remarkable  paasage  In  their  histoij.  From  the 
important  part  played  by  Esther  in  this  history,  the 
book  tiears  her  name.  It  is  placed  among  tha  hagio- 
gnpha  (q.  V.)  or  f  dAnWm' (Ca^PS)  by  the  Jewa, 
«nd  in  that  Srst  portion  of  them  which  tiiey  call  tbo 
a»e  MrgUtoth  (nifew,  rofli),  or  books  read  in  tbe  ayn- 
agogne  on  special  festivals;  the  season  appropriate  to 
It  being  the  feast  of  Purim,  held  on  the  14th  and  l&th 
of  the  month  Adar,  of  the  origin  of  which  it  contains 
the  account.  Hence  It  stands  In  the  Hebrew  Canon 
after  Koheieth  or  Ecclesiastes,  according  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  Me^lloth  are  road.  By  the  Jews 
it  is  called  Ou  Megiliah,  by  way  of  eminence,  either 
from  the  importance  they  attuch  to  ita  contents,  or 
from  tha  circumstance  that  from  a  very  early  period 
it  came  to  be  written  on  a  special  roll  (njw)  for  use 
In  the  synagogue  (HoHinK«r,  T%u.  Phil,  p.  491).  In 
the  Sept.  it  appears  with  numerous  additions,  preflxed, 
interspersed,  and  appended ;  many  of  which  betray  a 
later  origin,  but  which  are  so  Inwrought  with  the  orig- 
inal story  as  to  make  with  it  a  continuous  and,  on  the 
whole,  harmonbos  narrative.  By  the  Christians  it 
has  been  variously  placed ;  tbe  Tuigate  places  it  lie- 
tween  Tobit  and  Judith,  and  appends  to  It  the  apocry- 
phal additions  [see  neiK  articip] ;  the  ProlesUnt  ver- 
rioDs  commonly  follow  Luther  in  placing  it  at  the  end 
of  the  historical  books. 

II.  Cofionirifj.—Among  the  Jews  this  hook  haa  al- 
ways been  held  in  the  highest  esteem.     There  is  some 
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ground  tnt  believing  that  the  ftet  of  Purim  wu  by 
some  of  tiie  more  ancient  Jews  opposed  as  an  nuli- 
censed novelty  (Talln.ll!eros.Jf^^JI,fuL 70;  Light. 
footiOir.  Hth.  ad  J<ih.  x.  ii);  but  there  is  no  trsee 
of  any  doubt  being  thrown  by  them  on  the  conooidPr 
of  the  book.  By  the  more  modem  Jewa  It  has  beso 
elevated  to  a  place  beside  the  law,  and  above  tbe  odi- 
er  hagiographa,  and  even  the  prophets  (Pfeiffer.  Tlei. 
Ilemfn-  p.  597  sq. ;  Carjizov,  fntrod,  p.  906  sq.).  In 
deed.  It  is  a  saying  of  Maimonldca  that  ia  the  davi  bI 
the  Messiah  the  prophetic  and  hagiographical  books 
«ill  piss  away,  eicept  the  book  of  Esther,  which  will 
remain  with  the  Pentateuch.  This  twok  is  read  tbronsh 
by  tlie  Jews  in  their  synagogues  st  the  feart  of  Putim, 
when  It  was,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  ens- 
stomp,  and  clench  the  fist,  and  cry,  Let  hb  name  be 
blotted  out :  may  the  name  of  tha  wicked  rot.  Il  is 
said,  also,  that  the  names  of  Haman 's  ten  sons  an  read 
in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  instant  of  lime.  Even  in  writing  the  names  rf 
Haman's  sons  In  the  Tth,  Stii,  and  9tb  verses  of  Estb. 
ix,  tlie  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  express  their 
abhorrence  uf  the  race  of  Haman;  for  these  ten  namn 
are  written  in  three  perpendicular  colnmns  of  3, 3,4, 
as  if  they  were  hanging  upon  three  parallel  coida, 


the  hanirini;  of  Haman's  sons  (Stcheiin's  KMUamt 
Literalnrr,  il,  849).  The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix,  in  Wsl- 
ton's  Polyglot,  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  poeilion  occupied  by  Haman  and  bis  sons  on  tb* 
gallows,  the  height  from  tha  ground,  and  the  inlarve] 
between  each;  according  to  which  they  all  hung  in 
one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at  inla- 
vals  of  half  a  culdt  under  him.  It  is  added  that  Ze- 
resh  and  Hsmsn's  seventy  snrviving  sons  fled,  snd 
begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  in  evident  stia 
sion  to  Paa.  cix,  9,  tO.  Some  of  tbe  ancient  Jeviib 
teachers  were  aomenhit  staggered  at  the  peculiititj 
of  this  book,  that  the  name  of  Uod  does  not  once  occur 
in  it;  but  otheri  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  itwis 
a  transcript,  under  divine  inspiration,  from  the  Chmn. 
icles  of  Uie  Medes  and  Persians,  snd  that,  being  meant 
M  be  read  by  besthen,  the  sacred  name  was  wisely 
omitted.  Baxter  (Siim'i  RtU,  pt.  iv,  chap,  iii)  speaks 
of  the  Jewa  using  to  cast  to  tlie  ground  the  book  of 
Esther  because  the  name  of  God  was  not  in  it.  (See 
Pareau'e  iVincipfcs  a/ /nterpntalion,  and  Hotliniier's 
Tha.  Phil.  p.  488.)  But  Wolf  (fiiH.  Htbr.  pail  il,  p. 
90)  denies  this,  and  aoys  that  If  any  such  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  ia  as- 
cribed by  Sandys,  it  mnst  have  been  rather  to  express 
their  hatred  of  Haman.  Certain  il  is  tiiat  this  book 
was  always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  ii 
named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  (be 
books  composing  it.  from  Josephus  downwarda. 

It  haa  been  questioned  whether  Josephus  considered 
the  book  of  Esther  as  written  before  or  after  the  ckee 
of  the  canon.     Dn  Pin  maintains  that,  as  Josephnt  as- 
irti  [see  DEliTERii-i;A:<r)i(TCA[.]  that  the  aacred  books 
eie  all  written  between  the  tune  of  Hosea  and  the 
ugn  {npxri)  of  Artaxerxes,  and  {Ami.  xi)  places  the 
iatory  of  Esther  in  that  reiRn,  he  consequently  in- 
cludes it  among  those  hooks  which  he  saya  were  of  in. 
ferior  authorit)-,  as  written  under  and  since  the  reign 
if  Uiat  prince  (Comjifc/e  Wirt.  "/■(*»  CmiOB,  p.  G).    fOch. 
lom,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  the  opinion  that  Jose- 
phus meant  to  include  the  reign  of  that  prince  within 
the  prophetical  period,  and  concludes  that  thia  hislnl- 
I  considered  (he  book  of  Esther  aa  tbe  latest  of  the 
nonical  writings. 

In  the  Christian  Chnrch  the  book  of  Esther  baa  Ml 
len  so  txenomlly  received.  Jerome  mentinna  tt  t; 
ime  in  the  PnJng.  Col.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Panlinui, 
id  in  tile  preface  to  Estber;  aa  does  Augnitine, /V 
Ciril.  Dfl,  and  !»  Do<-ir.  Chritt.,  and  Orlgen,  as  cited 
by  Eusebios  (Hist.  £ecla.  vl,  2S),  and  manf  othsn. 
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Wlnbt  ananiitlj  aeesptad  without  qneBtion  by  the 
ehardui  irfLbe  Wutin  tlM  earl;  ctnturiea,  the  t«atl- 
dod;  of  the  Eaiten  Chnnh  concerning  it  is  more 
gictoaliag.  ft  ia  omitted  in  the  cstaloftne  at  Melito, 
la  Doiaiod  which  in  •hired  with  Keheminh,  and  which 
■OdM  would  u^count  for  hy  Buppoaing  that  tH>tfa  these 
tuoki  were  iDclnded  by  biiD  under  Ezn,  a  sappoaition 
that  maj  be  admhud  in  reference  to  Nehemiah,  but 
■  Um  probslile  in  reference  to  Eathei.  Oiigea  ineerla 
ri.tliDagfa  not  amoiiK  the  bialorical  booki,  but  after 
Job.  ■takfa  ia  snppoMd  to  indicate  tome  doulit  regard- 
lag  it  on  hi«  part.  In  the  catalogaea  of  the  Council 
tl  Liodicsa,  of  the  ipoatolical  canons,  it  C71UI  of  Je- 
railea),  aivd  of  Epipbaniua,  it  atsnds  among  the  ci- 
BBmcal  luoki ;  b;  Gregory  of  Nazlaniui  it  la  omit' , 
ted;  in  the  Si/mifitii  Scrip.  Sac,  it  ii  mentioned  ai  laid 
bf  HOW  o[  the  ancienti  to  be  accepted  bj  the  Hebrews 
•3  iin™!/-*!  ■  tni  by  AthanaeiUB  it  is  ranked  among 
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a  Dndonbtedlj  indicate  that  thie  book 
did  nut  Dccnpj  the  aame  nuqneationed  place  in  gener- 
al coDfidenee  n  the  vthar  canonical  booki  of  the  0. 
T.  {  but  tlw  force  of  thia,  u  e*idence,  ia  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  on  hiatorlcal  or  eritical 
gmudi,  bat  rather  on  grounda  of  1  doKmaticol  na- 
tan,  end  of  subjective  feeling,  that  it  was  tbaa  treat- 
ed. On  the  lanH  gronnda,  at  a  later  period,  it  was 
•abjecled  to  donbt,  even  in  the  Latin  Church  (J uniliua, 
IkfartAiu  Lrg.  Dh.  c  S).     At  the  time  of  the  Refo 
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»  worthy  to  be  placed  "  oxtm  canonem"  than 
"is  canone"  {Dc  irmo  arUiric;  camp,  his  TiKhrtdm, 
K  MS,  Berlin  ed.  MS),  but  in  thia  be  itood  alone  in 
the  Protestant  cburctaea  of  bis  day;  nor  waa  it  till  ■ 
ampanlJTely  recent  period  that  bis  opininn  fonud  an; 
adrocates.  The  fint  who  set  himself  systematically 
la  impugn  the  clainu  of  the  book  was  Semler,  and 
iiim  Oeder,  CorTodl,  AnKustl,  Bettholdt,  De  Wette,  and 
Bleek  hare  f<dlow<d.  Eicbhom  with  aome  qualifica- 
tiiBB,  Jahn  and  HaTemick  unreaerredly,  have  defend- 
ed Us  claima. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  canonlcity  of  the 
bonk  rtxdve  themaelvea  principally  Into  these  three — 
1.  That  it  breathe*  a  spirit  of  narrow,  selllsb,  national 
prida  and  vindlctiveness,  very  much  akin  to  that  dls- 
pbyed  by  the  later  Jews,  but  wholly  alien  from  the 
iplrit  wbjch  pervadea  the  acknowledged  books  of  the 
0.  T. :  t.  That  its  untheocntic  character  is  manifested 
la  tbi  total  oniiasian  m  It  of  the  name  of  God,  and  of 
say  nftrence  tu  the  divine  providence  and  care  of  la- 
laal:  and,S.  That  many  parts  of  it  are  so  incredible  aa 
togivs  H  the  appearance  rather  ota  fiction  or  romance 
thai  the  ehancter  ot  a  true  history  (Bertholdt,  De 
Wttte,  etc.).  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  whilst  it 
Diul  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
Jews,  of  whom  the  author  of  this  book  writes,  are  not 
IhiM  which  the  nlieion  of  the  0.  T.  sanctions,  it  m- 
atias  to  be  asked  whether.  In  what  he  narrstas  of 
ttcB.  he  baa  not  aimply  followed  the  requirements  of 
blNntcal  fidelity ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  he 
W  ia  any  way  indicated  that  his  own  sympathiea  and 
anrictkioa  went  along  with  tbelrs.  There  can  Im  lit- 
Os  leabl  that  among  the  Jews  of  whom  he  writes  a 
rwy  different  state  of  religious  snd  moral  feeling  pre. 
niM  from  what  belonged  to  their  nntion  in  the  better 
laji  of  the  tbeocliry.  The  mere  fact  that  they  pre-  | 
land  remaining  in  the  land  of  the  heathen  to  going  j 
tp  silh  their  brethren  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
laraiiBlon  of  Cyma  to  return  to  Judfa,  shows  how 
linlt  of  the  tme  spirit  of  their  nation  remained  with 
Ann.  This  being  tbe  case,  the  hirtorian  could  do 
Mting  else  than  place  before  ns  ancha  picture  as  that 
«Mi4  this  book  picaenta;  bad  he  done  otherwlae  ho 
*mU  not  bare  narrated  tbe  truth.  It  doea  not  fol- 
in  fiDm  this,  however,  that  he  himself  sympathised 
*tt  thoae  of  whom  he  wrote,  In  their  motives,  fbel- 
^  sad  oondnet,  or  that  tbe  s{drit  dominant  in  them 


is  tlie  spirit  of  his  writing.  It  Is  tne,  01 
treiiuently  pceaent  themselves  in  the  course  of  bia  nar- 
ratire  when  he  might  have  indulged  in  reflections  d 
an  ethical  or  didactic  character  on  what  ha  has  oar- 
rated,  but  to  do  this  may  not  have  been  in  the  plan 
and  conception  of  his  work,  and  he  may  therefore  have 
intentionall}'  avoided  it. 

Obeervstiona  to  the  aame  effect  may  be  made  on  the 
second  objection.  If  tbe  purpose  of  the  author  waa  to 
relate  faititfnlly  and  without  comment  the  actions  and 
words  of  persons  who  were  living  without  any  vital 
recoguitton  otGod,  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  God 
in  the  narrative  will  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
this  drcnmstance.  If  it  be  said,  But  a  pious  man 
would  have  apontaneoualy  introdncsd  some  such  refet> 
ence,  even  though  those  of  whom  he  wrote  gave  him 
no  occaaion  to  do  ao  by  tbeir  own  modea  of  speech  or 
acting,  it  may  suffice  to  reply  that,  as  we  ale  ignorant 
of  the  reasons  wlilch  moved  the  author  to  abstain  from 
all  remarks  of  his  own  on  what  be  narratee,  it  is  not 
competent  for  us  to  conclude  from  tbe  omission  in  ques- 
tion tbst  be  was  notblmielf  a  piona  man.  If  again  it 
be  aaid,  How  can  a  book  which  simply  narrates  the 
conduct  of  Jews  who  had  to  a  great  extent  forgotten, 
If  they  bod  not  renounced  tbe  wonhip  of  Jehovab, 
without  teaching  any  moral  lessons  In  connection  with 
this,  be  supposed  to  tuve  proceeded  from  a  roan  under 
God'a  direction  in  what  be  wrote,  it  ma;  be  replied 
that  a  book  may  have  a  most  excellent  moral  tendency, 
and  be  full  of  important  moral  lessons,  even  though 
these  are  not  formally  announced  in  it.  That  it  ia  ao 
with  tbe  book  of  Esther  may  be  seen  ttom  such  a  work 
as  M'Cr^e's  ttelw  on  this  bbok,  where  the  great  lea- 
sona  of  the  book  are  expounded  with  the  akill  of  on* 
whose  mind  had  been  long  and  deeply'  versed  in  his- 
torical research.  Aa  the  third  objection  above  noticed 
rests  on  tbe  alleged  onhistorical  character  of  the  book, 
Its  Ibrce  will  be  best  estimated  after  we  have  considers 
ed  the  next  bead. 

III.  CVeiKNfifjr.— In  relation  to  this  point  three  opin- 
ions have  been  advanced :  1,  That  tbe  book  is  wholly 
unhistorical,  a  mere  legend  or  romance ;  !.  That  it  haa 
a  blAtorical  ba^  and  contains  some  true  statementB, 
but  that  with  these  much  of  a  fabulimn  kind  is  inter- 
mixed ;  S.  That  the  narrative  Is  throughout  true  his- 
tory. Of  these  opinions  tbe  first  has  not  found  many 
supporters:  It  is  obviouFly  incompatible  with  the  re- 
ception of  the  book  into  the  jRWlsh  canon ;  for,  how- 
ever late  be  the  date  assigned  to  the  closing  ot  the 
canon.  It  ia  incredible  that  wliat  must  have  been  known 
to  be  a  mere  fable,  if  ft  Is  one.  could  have  found  • 
place  there;  it  ta  Incompatible  witli  the  eurly  observ- 
ance by  the  Jewe  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  insiitnted  to 
commemorate  tbe  events  recorded  hero  (mmp.  2  Mace 
XV,  861 ;  and  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  minul*- 
ness  of  some  of  the  dctaila,  such  as  tiie  names  of  the 
seven  enuncha  (1, 10),  (he  reven  officers  of  tbe  king  (I, 
14),  the  ten  aons  of  Haman  (ix,  7-10),  and  the  general 
rith  tbe  manners,  habits,  and 
hbtnry  of  the  Persian  court  which  the 
autnor  exninics.  {See  the  ample  details  on  this  head 
collected  by  Kcbbom  and  HAvemick,  EialnL  II,  1, 
388-367).  Tbe  reception  of  ttie  hook  into  the  canon 
places  a  serlons  difficult  in  the  way  of  the  second 
opinion ;  for  If  those  who  determined  this  would  not 
have  inserted  a  book  wholly  fabulons,  they  would  aa 
little  bave  Inserted  one  in  which  Aible  and  tmtfa  were 
indfscriminataly  mixed,  ft  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  notice  tbe  parts  which  are  aliened  to  be  fkbulooa, 
for  only  thus  can  the  objection  be  sotlsfactorily  re- 
futed. First,  then.  It  Is  asked.  How  can  it  be  believed 
that  if  the  king  had  issued  a  decree  that  all  tbe  Jews 
ahonld  be  put  to  death,  he  would  bave  pnblisbed  this 
twelve  monthsbefore  it  wsa  to  take  effect  (iii,  13, 18)7 
But,  If  this  seem  incredible  to  ns,  it  must,  if  unt'na, 
have  appeared  no  less  incredible  to  those  for  whom 
the  book  was  written ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  )in> 
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prdhable  than  that  ■  wriUi  of  anj  intelligence  ahould 
b^iMthiieluiTenudaaBtAteneatofthiekiiKl;  indeed, 
■  fictJDn  of  thij  Mit  i<  exactly  what  u  f^ibulut  wonld 
have  l>een  moat  certain  to  bive  nvoided ;  for,  knowiog 
it  not  to  l«  in  acmrdance  with  Tact  and  usage,  hi 
have  bean  aura  that  ita  falwhood  would  be  at  on 
teeted.  Secondly,  It  ia  said  to  be  incradible  that  the 
Ung,  whan  he  rapcnled  of  having  iiaued  such  au  edict, 
ahould,  ai  it  could  not  ba  raculled,  have  granted  par. 
mission  to  the  Jews  to  defend  thaniaalvea  by  the 
alaughteT  of  their  enemiea,  and  that  thay  shonld  hara 
been  permitted  to  do  this  to  auch  an  extent  as  to  de- 
itroT  75,000  of  his  own  aub^ecta.  To  oar  habits  of 
tblnkln/j  this  certainly  appears  atiange ;  but  we  maat 
not  measoia  the  conduct  ota  monarch  like  Xsries  by 
■uch  a  standard :  the  caprices  of  Oriental  despots  are 
proverbially  stirtling,  their  indlBentnce  to  human  life 
appalling;  and  Xeriea,  ai  we  know  from  other  sources, 
was  apt  even  to  exceed  the  limits  of  ordinary  Oriental 
despotism  in  these  respects  (comp.  Herod.  I,  183;  vii, 
86,89,238;  in,  lOS-UB;  Justin,  11, 10,  II).  Now  if  it 
be  tme,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  Xerxea  put 
the  Uedians  foremost  at  Thermopyias  on  parposa  that 
they  might  all  be  Idlled,  because  he  thought  they  were 
not  thorou^ly  rscondled  to  the  loss  of  their  national 
lapremacy,  it  ia  surely  not  incredible  that  he  shnuld 
have  given  permission  to  Uanian  to  destroy  a  few 
thousand  strange  people  lilie  the  Jews,  who  were  rep- 
resented to  be  Injorioui  to  his  empire,  and  diiobediBat 
to  his  laws.  Nor,  a^jiin,  when  wa  romombcr  what  i 
Herodotus  relatea  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises 
made  at  banquets,  can  we  deem  It  incredible  that  he 
ahould  perform  his  promise  to  Ealhar  to  reverse  the 
decree  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  practicable.  It  ia 
likely,  too,  that  the  secret  (Henda  and  adherents  uf 
Haman  would  he  the  parsons  to  attack  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  a  reason  why  Ahssuerus  wonld  rsthar 
rejoice  at  their  destruction.  Thirdly,  it  ia  aaked  how 
can  we  beliere  that  the  king  would  Issue  an  edict  to 
all  his  subjects  tbit  every  man  should  bear  rule  In  his 
own  house  (I,  ?i)?  We  reply  that,  aa  the  edlcU  of 
Oriental  despots  are  not  all  models  of  wisdom  and  dig- 
nity, here  seemi  to  ns  nothing  improbable  in  the 
■talemant  that  snch  an  edict  was,  under  the  circum- 
tUncea,  issoed  by  Aha-iiiarus.  Fourthly,  Is  it  credi- 
ble, it  is  asked,  thut  Ejither  should  liave  been  so  long 
a  time  in  the  palace  of  the  king  without  her  deacent 
being  known  to  the  king  or  to  Haman,  as  appears  to 
have  been  lbs  case  1  We  reply  that  It  does  not  ap- 
pear certain  that  her  Jewish  dcaeent  was  unknown; 
and,  if  it  were,  we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
usages  of  the  Persian  royal  hirem  to  be  able  to  Judge 
whether  this  was  an  unlikely  thing  to  oooar  or  not: 
we  msy  surest,  however,  tl^t  the  writer  of  the  his- 
tory was  somewliat  more  likely  to  know  the  truth  on 
anoli  pcrfnta  than  Germin  professors  in  the  19th  century. 
The  casual  way  in  which  the  author  of  g  Mace.  zv. 
SS  atlodes  to  the  feast  of  Purim,  under  tbe  name  of 
"  Hardochnua'e  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jewe  in  the  time 
of  Nicanor,  ia  another  strong  testimony  in  Its  Ibvor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr.  Lee 
(quoted  in  Whiston's  Josephus,  xi,  ch.  vi),  that  "the 
truth  of  this  history  Is  demonstrated  by  the  feast  of 
Fnrim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this  rerv  dav." 

The  style  of  writing  ia  remarkably  chuto  end  sim- 
ple, and  the  narrative  of  the  atruggle  tn  Esther'a  mind 
between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people,  and  of 
tbe  final  resolve  mads  In  the  strength  of  that  help 
which  was  to  he  sought  in  prayer  and  fasting,  ia  very 
touahing  and  beaatlful,  and  without  any  exaggera- 
tion. Even  De  Wette  observes  that  the  iKwk  is  sim- 
ple in  its  style,  tree  from  declamatinn,  and  thus  ad- 
vantageously distinguished  (him  tbe  similar  stories  in 
the  Apocrypha  (^Inlroducliai,  Parker's  translation,  Bos- 
ton, 1848). 

IV.  AaAorMp  rmd  Oafe,— Augnstine  (Os  Gtntatt 
Dm)  ascribes  the  book  to  Eira,     Eusabius  {Chronic, 
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xtvil,  d.  4),  who  obeervM  that  the  fiuta  of  tbs  UiWt 
are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Bira,  aacribea  it  to  aooe 
later  but  unknown  author.  Clemana  AlexandiiiiB 
{airamala,  lib.  i,  p.  aSU)  aaaigns  it  and  the  book  of 
Maccabees  to  Hordecal.  The  pseudo-Philo  (Otram- 
grapkia)  and  Rabbi  Aiarias  maintain  thatit  waa  writ- 
ten at  the  desire  of  Mordecsi  by  Jehoiskim,  son  it 
Joshua,  who  was  high-priest  in  the  l»h  year  of  the 
rei^  of  Artaxerxee.  1'he  aubacription  to  the  Alexan. 
drian  version  states  that  the  epiacle  regarding  the  feast 
of  Pnrim  was  brought  by  Ooritheus  into  Egypt,  osdei 
Ptolemy  and  Clenpstra  (It  C.  cir.  IGO);  but  it  is  well 
known  that  thi»e  subscriptions  are  of  little  autbofi^. 
The  authors  of  tbe  Talmud  say  that  It  was  written  by 
the  memliers  of  the  Oreat  ^tynagogue  (q.  v.),  who  oIh 
wrote  Eifkiel  and  the  twelve  Prophets.  Bnl  tlie 
whole  account  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Ears,  and  concluded  by  Simon  the 
Just,  who  is  said  to  have  closed  tbe  canon,  sad  wbaie 
death  took  place  B.C.  3»i,  ia  by  some  looked  upon  as  a 
rabbinical  romance.  Of  all  these  suppositions,  lbs 
ascription  to  Mordecal  seems  the  most  probable.  The 
minute  details  given  of  the  great  banquet,  of  theaamsi 
of  tha  chamberlains  and  eunuchs,  and  Haman'a  wife 
and  sons,  and  of  the  customs  and  regnlationa  of  the 
palace,  betoken  that  the  author  lived  at  Shuahsn,  and 
probably  at  couit,  while  his  no  less  tntimala  acquaint- 
ance witli  the  private  affldra  both  of  Eetber  and  Hnr- 
decai  well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being  him- 
self the  writer.  It  is  also  in  Itself  probable  that  as 
Diniei,  Eirj,  and  Nebamiah,  who  held  high  oficn  un- 
der the  Persian  kinga,  wrote  an  account  of  the  affairs 
of  the  natinn,  la  which  they  took  a  leading  part,  so 
Mocdeeai  should  have  recorded  the  tr^msactions  of  the 
book  of  Either  likewise.  The  termination  of  the  book 
with  the  mantinn  of  Mordacal's  elevation  and  vovern- 
ment  agrees  alas  with  thia  view,  whicb  haa  tbe  fur- 
ther sanction  of  many  grojt  names,  as  Aben  Em,  and 
moet  of  the  Jews,  Vatalilus,  Carpiov,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Eira,  or  the  men  of  the  (ireat 
Synagogue,  may  hsve  merely  meant  that  Esra  edited 
and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scriptore,  which  he  jHvti. 
ably  did,  i<riDging  It,  and  perhape  the  i>ook  of  Daniel, 
with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.  SeeMonoKcal. 
That  the  book  was  written  afUr  tbe  downfall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  in  tbe  time  of  the  Maccabees  is  the 
conclusion  of  Bertholdt,  De  Welto,  and  Bleeli.  The 
reasons,  however,  which  they  assign  for  this  are  verr 
feeble,  and  have  bean  thoroughly  nuIlIAed  by  Hiver 
nick.  The  latter  sapposes  it  to  have  been  written  al 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  the  leaaons  he  urges  for  this 
are— 1.  The  statement  in  ix,  81,  compared  with  X.  I, 
where  tbe  authi^  places  what  he  himself  has  wriltoi 
on  a  par  in  point  of  authentldty  with  what  is  recordtd 
in  tha  Persian  annals,  as  If  contemporary  prodnctioni; 
3.  The  vividness,  accuracy,  and  minuteness  of  bis  da. 
tails  respecting  the  Persian  conrt ;  a  The  langnsge  of 
\  tha  book,  as  presenting,  with  some  Persianisms,  and 
<  some  words  of  Chaldaic  alHnity,  whkh  do  not  occur  hi 
,  older Hebrew(suchas-^^M^,  liVS,  '(JOrin.  a'S'iti), 
those  idioms  which  ohatacterixe  Uie  books  of  Eira. 
Nehemiah.  and  Chronicles;  and,  4.  The  foct  that  the 
closing  of  the  canon  cannot  be  placed  later  than  ths 
reign  of  Artiixeixes,  so  that  an  earlier  date  must  t« 
assigned  to  this  book,  which  is  included  in  it.  Sea 
Eira.  Whether  the  book  wae  written  In  Palestine  or 
in  Persia  is  uncertaiu,  but  probability  inclines  to  tbt 
latter  supposition. 

VI.  Onimen(mv(.— The  follawing  are  separate  ei- 
eRetical  works  on  the  canonical  portion  of  the  book 
of  Esther,  in  addition  to  tbe  formal  [nlrodiuMau  to 
that  portion  of  Scripture,  and  exclusive  of  the  purely 
rabbinical  traatlaea  on  the  Jawlah  usages  referred  lo 
in  the  l>ook ;  the  moat  important  have  an  asteritk  (*) 
prefixed:  Raban  Uaorus,  Cai)HHii(arn(.in  0/ip.):  Ars. 
ma,  ti^-19  (Coostantiiiople, iei8, 4to};  BaSola*. -^^| 


(ftln  dl  Tranto,  1660,  4to) ;  Strigel,  BdtoHa  (Up*. 
I&71, 15TS,  Svo) ;  Brentiua,  GmmeiUarii  (Tubing.  1&76, 
4(o ;  in  Engl,  by  Stockwood,  Lond.  l&Sl,  Svo) ;  Aike- 
■^■■i  '^^  ~?^^  (CremoDB,  157fl,  Ito,  etc.)l  Fenar- 
dent,  CommUurvt  (Par.  1585,  Svo,  itc) ;  Meltrnmed, 
^377?  ~'^^'?  (Conatintpt.  1565, 1u>) ;  *I>Tiuiu>,  An^ 
KM^rwt  (Uyd.  1686,  Bva);  *SeDarius,  Cimmnilani 
(MoKonLUSO,  fo).,  «tcO  i  Zahalon,  D'-rrift  SO;?  (Ven. 
1»4,  <to);  Alihcidi,  ngn  P^i^?  CVenrieoV,  4to)  ; 
Cooper,  AUf*  (London,  1609,  4la);  D' Aqnine,  AucAIi 
Srio^  (ru.  Ii>-JS,  -Ito) :  Wolder,  ZJupwMmu  (Dauli. 
1625,  4Io):  *S>ncliD>,  Commaitmii  (Leyi.  ISSS,  fol,); 
Cwiio,  OainMla  (Cblsri,  1638,  4ta) )  DunD,  T^VQ 
*ES(V(-n.l632,4t<>);  Crommiiu,  7^j«(LaTin.lS32', 
Jlo>i  Merkel,  it^=T  SfJ-tt  (Lublin,  1637,  *to);  'Bo- 
ai.t.C<MmAilarwi'(Coi.  Agr.  1647.  folO;  Montanua, 
Qtmmtittarm  (Madr.  I64«,  fol.);  Trapp,  Conmntars 
(London,  1656,  ful.) ;  De  Celada,  CommenimH  (Logd. 
■GAS,  fid.);  JackHoi,  Exrlmalion  (London,  1638,  4K>)  ; 
Bmet,  ParapAriuii poetica  (Lond,  1679,  Hvn) ;  Adam, 
OttrraHoiia  (Gronintfon,  1710,  4to) ;  Kiinil;ach,  Nala 
(tD  Ua  .^liMil.  V.  T.  il,  1U3) )  Hauniann,  tjliera  auc- 
(ori(iii(r.otling.  17.16,  4to)i  Meir,  -,7:^  nnOB  (FUrth, 
its;,  Bro):  Nutoridea,  .4iu>M<ut«u' (Ven.  1746,  4to); 
kuitt.O*  auriorilaU  EiHera  (Havn.  177!.  4to) ;  Crv- 
jiu.  ffalil,  Gtbrauck  drr  B.  Edker  (ftom  tbo  Ijitin. 
Lfi.l77a,4to)i  •Vo«,Onni«(Ulti.l776,4t»)(  Zlnck, 
Cmmntatii  (Augsb.  1780, 4lo)  1  Da  Hoai,  Var.  Uct. 
(Bone,  1788,  8to)  \  Perelei,  P^l^rn  rt»  (Prague, 
]78l.4to);  WolflMohn,  -.PDX  (Berl.  1788,  sVo);  Um- 
wn,  DitnoTta  (Edinb.  1804,'i2nio) ;  LOwa,  IB^h  list 
(Moajdaor,  1804,4to);  *Schinoer,  <7&irnia(u»ai'(Vra. 
liiliT,  18i!0,  eTo)i  "Kele,  Hi^AVi.  (Freib.  I8S0,  4to); 
*CilaiberR,£VBnK>>(arW((H>mh.l8i)7,4to);  •M'Ciia, 
AnAiTM  (IFort*,  1838,  8»o)j  •CiumBsrlsn,  De  fde 
£Kikra(Hal.l8S9.8vo)j  Morgan,  £jfArr  ^f^(L.  n- 
iOD,  lefii.  8vo>:  CroMbmite.  Lectura  (London,  IK58, 
Uao):  DavidHin.  /«rturei  (Ediab.  1851),  8t*)j  'Bor- 
Uiuu  (in  the  Kangef.  tirg.  Handb.  LpE,  1B6!,  Svo)  1 
Oppot,  Commnlain  ^aprii  In  irucriptioiu  Ptna 
(Far.  1W4.  8ro).     8«e  Old  Testament. 

K?niER,  Arm-RrriiAL  Aitrmons  to  lAe  Bonl 
*^.— Unide*  tbe  mmj  minor  deTtationa  ttnm  tba  Ke- 
brra,  there  ars  alx  important  idditiona  in  the  Septui- 
pnt  nd  ttw  olber  ancient  verahma  ot  tbe  boijc  of 
btber. 

L  TUa  iwl  /■onrinii.  — In  tbe  Sept.  and  de  OU 
ZotaitlMae  addillonn  are  diiperaedlhroDghthe  canoni- 
ol  book,  forming  thenwilh  a  nll-adjaatcd  whole,  and 
kaTtlhfnfoni  no  aeparate  title.  St.  Jerome,  however, 
cpuHrd  tbem  In  hi>  tnni>latii>n,  and  removed  them  to 
tbe  «id  of  tbe  book,  becauae  they  are  not  fnimd  in  the 
Htbrew.  They  are,  therefore,  in  thia  position  in  the 
HSS.  and  the  printed  editlnna  of  the  Vulgate,  and  form, 
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igo^  division,  ti 


^\>m  of  the  canonical  Esther.  I.ulher,  who  wai 
IkrSntthataeparatedthe  apocTyphil  from  the  canoni- 
al  bmki,  entirely  detached  Iheleadditnns,  and  plac«l 
then  among  the  Apocrypha  nnder  the  title  '^3tiiete  in 
Ei(kr. '  In  the  Zurich  Bible,  where  tbe  apocrypha] 
Bd  canonical  hooka  are  alia  eeparated.  the  canonical 
*al>iiH  i*  called  I  EMer,  and  tbeae  odditlona  are  de. 
MDnated  1  EMrr,  Our  Engtiib  venions,  Ihoagh 
Hleiring  Lnther'a  arrangementa,  are  not  nniform  in 
Uvhdnignatinn  of  theeo  addition!.  Tbng  Coverdale 
"111  then)  '■  TV  ckopltrt  "f  tite  book  tff  Httir,  nkirk 
on  aot/nnJ  >■  Iki  t-ii  of  iht  Htbrtv,  bid  in  tbe  Gretk 
mi  Zddk"  In  Matthewa  and  the  Bishopa'  Bible, 
•hleh  at*  fbltowed  by  tba  A.V.,  they  are  entitled, 
"rtamt  o/fJt,  cAapltrt  of  He  loA  0/ Enber,  vbiek 
n/Mi  mtiiitr  n  tbt  lltbnw  nor  in  He  CbaUn," 
vblUt  the  GeniTa  venion  adopta  Luther'a  title. 

Tbt  naaon  of  their  pnnnt  confused  arrangement 
^>>  to  b*  thill  When  Jerome  tranataled  tho  book  > 
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of  Esther,  he  Snt  gave  tbe  version  of  tbe  Hebrew  onl^ 
as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at  tho  end 
a  version  In  l^lln  of  thou  eeveril  paisagea  which  be 
found  in  ths  Sept.,  and  which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew, 
statiti^  uhrreeiich  passage  came  in,  and  marking  them 
all  with  an  obelua.  The  flrst  paaaage  so  given  is  tbat 
which  forms  tho  continuation  of  ch.  i  (which  of  counie 
immediately  precedes  it),  ending  with  the  cntcy  about 
Dotltheua.  Ilaving  annexed  this  concluaion,  he  then 
lives  the  Froamaian,  which  he  aays  forms  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  Crreek  Vulgate,  beginning  with  what  is 
,ow  ver.  2  of  ch.  xi ;  and  bo  proceeds  with  (he  other 
pusagea.  But  in  subsequent  editjona  allJerome'*  ex- 
planatory mutter  has  been  ewept  auay,  and  the  dis- 
jointed portiona  have  been  printed  aa  ch.  li,  xi),  xiii, 

ance  of  the  canonical  book.  The  extreme  abeardity 
of  thta  arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
cb.  xi,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  cloj.es  the  whole 
book  in  the  Greek  coides,  and  in  SI.  Jerome's  Latin 
tranalatlon,  is  actually  made  immediately  to  precede 
that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Prooa- 
mlum.  As  tegaldi  the  place  assigned  to  Esther  in  the 
printed  Sept..  in  the  Vatican  tdtiiim  (not  MS.),  and 
most  others,  it  cornea  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
Esther  there  closing  the  biatorical,  and  Job  beginning 
the  metrical  MegiUoa.  Toblt  and  Jndith  have  been 
placed  between  It  and  Kchemiah,  doDbtleea  for  cbro- 
notogical  reason*.     But  In  the  aniient  USS.  tbe  posi- 
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n.  Drtign  and  CoiitniCs.— The  object  of  these  addi- 
tions is  to  gire  a  more  decidedly  religious  lone  to  the 
record  contwned  In  the  book  of  Esther,  and  to  sbow 
more  plainly  how  wonderfully  the  God  of  Israel  inter- 
posed to  save  his  people  and  confound  their  enemies. 
This  the  writer  has  effected  by  elaborating  upon  the 
eventa  namled  in  the  canonical  volume  aa  followa : 

1.  Cb.  i,  1  of  tbe  canonical  volume  i>  preceded  in 
the  Sept.  by  a  |^e  which  tells  us  tbat  Hordecsl,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxea,  dreamt  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  hla  people,  and  of  their  deliver- 
snca  (yer.  I-l!),  He  aficrwardB  discovered  a  con< 
apiracy  against  the  king,  which  he  dlacloaee  to  him, 
and  is  greatly  rewarded  for  it  (ver.  13-18).  This  ia,  in 
the  Vulgate  and  Eng.  version,  cb.  xi.  S-zii,  6. 

!.  Between  ver.  13  and  14  of  ch.  lii  in  the  canonical 
book,  the  Eeptnagint  gives  a  copy  of  the  king's  edict 
addreaaed  to  all  the  satraps,  to  destroy  without  com- 
pasaion  that  foreign  and  rebellious  people,  the  Jews, 
for  the  good  of  the  Persian  nation,  in  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  coming  year.  This  is, 
in  the  Vnle.  and  Eng.  i-eninn,  ch.  xiii.  1-7. 

B.  At  the  end  nf  ch.  iv,  17  of  the  canonical  book,  tba 
Sept.  has  two  prayers  of  Mordecai  and  Eather.  tbat 
Qnd  may  avert  tbe  impending  dertniction  of  bis  peo- 
ple, 1'his  in,  in  tbe  Vulg.  and  Eng.  version,  ch.  zlil, 
8-xiv,  19. 

4.  Between  ver.  1  and  !  of  ch.  v  in  tbe  canonical 
book,  the  Sept.  Inserts  a  detailed  account  of  Esther's 
sit  to  the  king.  This  Is,  in  the  Vulg.  and  Eng.  vai> 
m,  ch.  TV,  1-16. 

G.  Itetwren  ver.  13  and  14  of  cb.  vlil  la  the  csnonU 
I  books,  the  Sept.  givee  a  copy  of  tbe  edict,  whioh 
e  king  sent  to  all  hia  satrapr,  in  accordance  with  the 
quest  of  Mordecai  end  Esther,  to  abolish  his  former 
icree  againat  the  Jews.  Thia  ia,  in  the  Vul«.  and 
og.  version,  ch.  jvi,  1-2*. 

6.  At  tba  close  of  the  canonical  book.  cb.  x,  3,  tba 

Sept.  has  a  piece  in  which  we  are  told  that  Motdeca] 

had  now  recalled  to  hia  mind  his  extraordinary  dream, 

«en  how  literally  it  had  lieen  fnlillled  in  all  Its 

particulars.     It  also  gives  us  an  account  of  the  procU- 

Btion  of  the  Purim  festival  in  Egypt. 

The  whole  book  i*  closed  with  tba  following  enliyt 

In  (he  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  PtolemEua  and 

Cleopatra,  X>ositb«nB,  who  said  be  was  a  priest  ^ 


Levitc,  and  Ftolemj  hii  Mm,  brought  thb  epistle  of 
PbnriiB,  which  they  >iid  whs  the  unu,  uid  thmt  Ly- 
dmichui,  tba  >oo  of  Ptolemy,  that  wu  in  Jenualem, 
had  interpieted  it."     Thl>  entry  «■■  apjianDtly  in- 
teoded  to  give  antharlty  to  Ctaia  Greeic  venian  of 
EsTHEB  bj  pretending  that  It  wai  a  certifled  traaila- 
tlon  from  (he  Hebrew  original.     Ptolemy  Phllometor, 
who  is  here  meaat,  began  to  niga  B.C.  ISl.     He  ia 
the  same  m  la  frequently  menttdned  In  1  Maec.  (t.g,  x, 
G7;  xi,12:  comp.  Joseph.  .:4ii(.][iii,  4,  land  &,  and  Uli 
ton,  ^. /r.  iii,  393).    Dosltheiu  teema  to  be  a  Greek  m 
■ion  at  UatUthlah ;  Ptolemy  was  alao  a  eommon  nan 
for  Java  at  that  tim?. 

III.  Origin,  hUlortcat  (^laraeter,  imi  fiuQr.—Ttae 
patriotic  spirit  with  which  the  Jewiah  nation  >o  fondly 
expatiated  upon  the  reraaikablo  eventa  and  characten 
of  L>}--gone  daya,  and  which  gave  rise  to  those  beautifnl 
legenda  preserved  in  their  copious  llteiature,  scaii 
ever  had  a  better  opportunity  aSbrdiid  to  it  for 
ploying  iCa  richly  inventive  powen  to  magni^ 
great  Jehovah,  embalm  the  memory  of  the  hemea, 
brand  the  names  of  the  enemiea  orlirael,  than  in  the 
canonical  book  of  Ballier.     Nothing  coold 
Dataral  for  a  nation  who  "have  a  leat  of  God"  than 
to  apply  the  name  of  God,  and  to  pohtl  out  nors  duMnct- 
^  his  Interpaaition  in  their  behalf  in  an  inapired  book, 
irhich,  though  recording  tfaeir  marvellous  escape  fmin 
deatruction,  had  for  some  reaaons  omitted  avowedly 
to  acknowledge  tbe  Lord  of  Israel.      Besldea,  the  book 
implies  and  suggests  far  more  than  it  recorda,  and  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many  other  thinga 
ConnectHl  with  the  hiatory  It  contiina   which   were 
well  known  at  the  time,  and  were  trinsmittad  to  the 
nation.     This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Joaephna 
(^iit.  xi,  6,  6  aq.)  gives  the  edict  for  the  dostrucUon 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  the  prayers  of  Hi 
decsi  and  EsUier,  and  the  second  edict  autboriiing  tl 
Jewfl  to  destroy  tfaeir  enemies,  also  mentioning  tJ 
liame  of  the  eunuch's  servant,  a  Jew,  who  lietrayed 
the  conspiracy  to  Mordocal,  and  citing  other  paaaagea 
from  the  Persian  chronicles  read  to  Afaaauerus,  iMsldes 
that  relating  to  Mordecal,  and  ampliiicatioDS  of  Iht 
king's  speech  to  Haman,  etc. ;  and  Chat  the  aecond 
Targum,  the  Chaldee,  published  by  De   Roaai,  and 
Josippon  ben-Gorlon  (ed.  BreithaupC,  p.  71  sq.),  give 
the  dream  ot  Hordecai,  as  well  as  his  prayer  and  that 
of  Esther. 

The  flrst  addition  which  heads  the  canonical  book, 
and  in  which  Mordecai /oreasu  in  a  dream  both  tbe 
dangers  and  the  salvation  of  his  people,  Is  In  accord- 
ance witb  the  desire  to  give  tbe  whole  a  more  religious 
tone.  The  second  addition  originated  from  tbe  fact 
thatch,  iii,  13  of  the  canonical  lx«k  speaks  of  the  royal 
•diet,  hence  this  piece  pretends  to  glTO  a  copy  of  the 
■aid  docament;  the  same  Is  the  case  with  the  third 
■ddition,whichfollawsch.iv,  IT,  and  gives  theprayera 
of  Hordecai  and  Esther,  for  the  said  paaaage  in  the 
canonicnl  volume  relalea  that  Esther  ordered  prayers 
to  be  olTered.  The  fourth  addition  after  ch.  v,  1,  giving 
■  detailed  account  of  Esther's  interview  with  the  king, 
originated  from  a  desire  to  give  more  information  upon 
the  fact,  wliich  in  aimply  alluded  to  In  the  canonical 
passage.  The  Sfth  addition,  after  ch.  viil,  13,  origin. 
ated  in  the  sami!  manner  as  the  second,  viz.  in  a  desire 
to  supply  a  copy  of  the  royal  edict,  while  the  sixth  ad- 
dition, after  ch.  x,  3,  beautifully  concludes  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  dream  with  which  tbe  Arst  addition 
commences  the  canonical  volunw.  Prom  this  analysis 
tt  will  be  seen  that  these  supple mentary  and  embel- 
lishing additions  are  systomaticjilly  diapersed  through 
the  hook,  and  form  a  well-adjusted  and  continuous 
history.  In  the  Vnlgate,  however,  which  is  followed 
by  the  versions  of  tbe  Refoimers  on  the  Continent  i 
and  our  KngUsh  translations,  where  these  additions 
■re  torn  outof  tlio  proper  connection  and  removed  to  a 
■aparate  place,  they  are  moat  incomprelienslble. 

ir.  AtMor,  DaU,  <md  ongaul  Lamguafe—V^m  I 
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what  has  been  remarked  In  tbe  foregoing  laelloD,  It 
will  at  once  be  apparent  that  these  apocryphal  addi- 
tions were  neither  manufactured  by  the  tranalatar  of 
the  canonical  Eather  into  Greek,  nor  are  they  Oit  pro- 
duction of  Che  Alexandrian  nor  of  any  other  school  or 
individual,  but  embody  some  otthe  nameroua  national 
atoriea  connected  with  thia  marvellons  deliverance  of 
God's  ancient  people,  tbe  authorship  of  which  b  lost 
in  tba  naUon.     Uany  of  them  date  aa  far  back  as  tba 

and  all  of  them  grew  up  at  first  in  tbe  vemsculiir 
language  of  the  people  (t.  e.  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic), 
but  afterwards  assamed  tbe  complexion  and  language 
of  the  countries  in  which  the  Jews  happened  to  settle 
down.  Besides  the  references  given  in  the  preceding 
section  which  lead  ua  to  these  conclusions,  we  also  r^ 
fer  to  Che  two  Midnshim  published  liy  Jellinek  in  his 
Btth  Ha-MidraA,  i  (Lpi.  1858).  I  sq.  In  ch.  iii  the 
pretended  copy  of  Arlaienes'a  decree  for  the  dcatmc- 
tion  of  the  Jews  is  written  in  tbnrough  Greek  style; 
the  prayer  of  Eather  excnses  her  for  lieing  wife  to'  the 
uncircamcised  king,  and  denies  her  having  eaten  any- 
thing or  drunk  wine  at  the  table  of  Haman;  tbe  pre- 
tended copy  of  Artaxerxes'e  letter  for  reveraing  Ihi 
previous  decree  is  alao  of  manifestly  Greek  origin  ia 
ch.  viii,  in  which  Haman  Is  called  a  Uacedonian,  and 
is  accused  of  having  plotted  to  (nnsfer  the  empire  Eron 
the  Peruana  to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  ef 
this  portion  having  been  composed  after  the  overthrow 
of  tbe  Pecsian  empire  by  the  Greeks. 

v.  Catiimicihi'iftkaeAddiliomt.—lta  of  this  Sept. 
version  Chat  AChsnasius  (FeH.  EfM.  p.  3D,  Oxf.  tniis- 
lation)  spoke  wben  he  ascribed  Che  book  of  Esther  to 
the  non-canonical  books ;  and  this,  also,  is  perliaps  tbe 
reason  why,  in  some  of  the  lista  of  the  canonical  boiA«, 
Eatlier  hi  not  named,  as,  e.  g.  in  Choae  of  Melilo  of  Sii- 
dii  and  Gregory  Nazianien  (see  Whitaker,  Dup<it.  m 
H.  Scr.  Park.  Soc.  p.  67,  58 ;  Coaln  on  the  Ca*m  of 
Six.  p.  49,  Wy,  nnless-in  these  It  is  included  nndcr 
some  other  book,  Bs  Roth  or  E«]raa  ("  this  book  of  Es- 
ther, or  sixth  of  Esdras,  as  it  is  placed  in  some  oTlba 
most  ancient  copies  of  the  Vnlgalo,"  Lee'a  Dioert.  m 
MEidnu,  p.  35).  The  fathers,  who  regarded  the  Sep- 
tuagint  as  containing  the  sacred  acrlptam  of  the  0. 
T.,  believed  in  the  canonicity  of  these  additions.  Eno 
Origan,  though  admitting  that  they  are  not  in  the  He- 
brew, defended  their  canonicity  (£;>.  ad  AfritaH.  sd. 
West,  p.  S25),  and  the  Council  of  Trent  pconouiica! 
the  whole  book  of  Esther,  with  all  its  parts,  to  be  ca- 
nonical. These  additions,  however,  were  never  in- 
cluded in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  the  fact  that  Jc*»- 
us  quotes  them  only  shows  tbaC  ho  belieTed  than 
be  bistorically  true,  but  not  inspired.  St.Jerom^ 
wbo  knew  bettor  than  any  other  father  what  the  an- 
cient Jews  included  in  Cheir  canon,  moat  emphatically 
cclsres  them  to  be  spurious  ('<  Libram  Esther  variii 
ranslatoriUua  constat  esse  vitiatnm;  quemenodesr- 
hivls  Hobnootum  relevODs,  verbum  e  verbo  eipne- 
ins  tmnstuli.     Quem  llbrum  ediUo  vulgsti  lacinlosii 

I  quB  ex  tempore  dici  polerant  et  audiri ;  eicut  soLu 
ira  est  schoUribua  disclplinla  sumto  (heniate  eicogi- 
ire,  quIbUB  verbis  nti  potult,  qui  Injariam  pasaua  est, 
el  qui  injuriam  fecit,"  Pm/.  in  1  &(*.).  Sixloa  Sfc 
nensls,  in  apite  of  the  decialon  of  the  council,  speaks 
oftbeae  additions  after  the  example  of  Jerome  (as"l»- 
ciniaa  hino  indc  quorumdam  scriptocum  temeritate  In- 
I"),  and  think*  that  they  are  chiolly  derived  from 
ibus :  but  thia  lost  opinion  is  without  piobabilily. 
manner  and  the  order  in  which  Joaephna  cites 
them  (.^nr.  xi,  vi)  abow  that  tbey  had  already,  hi  his 
daya,  obtained  cnrroncy  amonu  the  Hellenistic  Jowa  ai 
portions  of  tbe  book  of  Eather,  ss  we  know  from  (ha 
way  in  which  he  citea  other  apocri-phal  books  that 
they  were  cnrrent  likewise,  with  others  which  ate  now 
lost;  for  it  was  probably  from  aucb  that  Josaphus  de- 
rived hii  Btoriss  about  Moses,  about  Sanbollat,  and  th* 
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templs  on  Mount  Gcridm,  tni  the  mwUng  of  the 
higb-priot  and  Alexander  the  Gremt. 

VI.ZimihDT.— JoMphm.Jfrf,  li.e.esq.i  theJfii 
nut  EMktr;  TmrKum  Sim  on  Esther,  in  Walton's 
PeljSlat.  rol,  iv ;  Josippon  l»n-Gorion  (eJ.  Breithanpt, 
1710),  p.  J2  »q.  J  Whitsker,  Diipu/atiim  on  Scripture 
(hrit.  Soe.,  cd.  1819),  p.  71,  ett. ;  Uilier,  Si/iUagma  de  \ 
Orvta  LXX  inlfrprttioa  wnUme  (London.  Ifiob);  De  I 
2aA,SfecimtiiVariarum  Lftiaman  lacri  TrxtuielCiai- ' 
-iuni  tMerit  Addilammla  (Rtrnin,  1782);  Eichhora, ' 
EaJettag  in  d.  Apokr.  Sckrijlai  d.  A.  T.  (Leip.  1796). 
p.483>q.;  Frllxsche, 'Eff^qp.  Daji^Ken  Uhrilatimad'. 
tflimtii  (id.  tmaid.  et  cam  ttkcla  littioBit  varietalf  (ed. 
Tarici,  184H) ;  and  hv  the  (ame  author,  Exfgtiitckti 
Bamfiu*  I.  d.  AjKkr.  J,  /( .  T.  1. 69  aq. ;  David.on,  Tkt 
Ttxl  of  Ikt  O.  T.  Comiitnd  (London,  1866),  p.  lOlO 
■1.:  Htnreld,  Gtieiiekle  da  Volkn  Irrarl,  toL  i 
(KonthauHli,  18&7),  p.  S66  hj.;  Keil,  I^hrbiuh  dtr 
klanMrli-hitiKkfn  Einlatmg,  elc.  (eil.  1869).  p.  T05 
q.;  Woir>  BiU.  Htbr.  p.  II,  88  Kg.;  Honing.  The- 
laar.  p.  4Mi  Walton,  Prolts.  ix,  %  18;  Mickea,  Dt 
enienr  AVa  (Bom.  1867,  1858);  Baomgarten,  De 
Fib  l.a.  Elktr  (Hal,  I8BD);  Scbnurrer  (ed.).  For, 
Ltd.  Elkerit  <Sd  cd.  Tubing.  1TS3).     Sn  Ai^x^ 

I^STHKR,  Fast  o»  (^POK  ri"'?=P).  »»  "HwJ  ^om 
tb  (iict  that  it  wu  ordered  hy  Esther  to  avert  Uia 
Lraction  which  at  that  tima  tbiealened 
la  Jewuh  population  of  Iha  Per^n  dominions 
(cDDip.  Esther  iv,  16, 17).  Tb«  Jewa  to  thii  day  keep 
Ihb  lut  Du  the  13th  of  Adar,  the  day  which  was  ap- 
pointfil  for  their  exttrpitton,  and  which  precede)  Ae 
faM  i^Piaitn,  becaune  it  wai  ordained  both  by  E«ttaer 
tad  Xurdecai,  that  it  ahould  continue  a  national  fant, 
ts  U  oiiaer^-ed  annually  in  coninieinonition  of  that 
ermtful  day  (coinp.  Eathei  Li,  31).  During  the  Mac- 
ciUeaa  period,  and  for  aotne  time  afternardi,  thii  Tast 
wu  tcuiporaiily  Buperaeded  by  a  f^stivi.t  wbicli  whs 
judluled  to  cclolmte  the  innivenary  of  the  victory 
ebuioed  by  Judae  Maccabaus  over  Kicanor  «  <Ac  IS/i 
if  Aim  (comp.  1  tlacc.  vit,  IS ;  Josephue,  AM.  xii,  10, 
&;if'filf(UA7'.iini(A,c.xii;  Jaslp|ianben-GDrion,iii,!!, 
p.  t44.iid.  Breilhaupt).  But  tbi.^  festival  baa  lonfc  eince 
E*tMdlob*c«lebrated,andB8e.iity  ax  the  ninth  cen- 
nuy  of  the  Chriitian  era  wo  find  tbat  fi"/«(  e/£ilin- 
ni  agiin  duly  olservcd  (ivmp.  SheriAolh  of  B.  Achai, 
ririm  i\  and  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  be  one  of 
Iha  fdits  in  the  Jewiah  calendar.     The  Jew*  entirelv 


inking 


n  (his  . 


i  penilenlial  paalmi, 
nd  elln  piayen  which  have  bctn  compoted  e«p«- 
oally  fur  ihi>  oocuiun.  If  the  Igth  of  Adar  happena 
te  be  uii  a  Sabtiath,  tbia  fait  ia  kept  on  the  Friilay, 
team  fasting  ia  not  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
inmr  Jewa  go  h>  far  aa  la  faat  lAm  dayi,  according 
c«  the  example  of  Either  (comp,  iv,  6).  See  Cale4- 
baa,  Jbwibh. 

Bmenne.    See  SrspHsin, 

BlUtu,  GOLIELMD*  {  WWiam  He-Ot  aai  Ed),  an 
(miarnt  Roman  Catholic  theolQKbn,  waa  bom  at  Goi^ 
cam,  linlland,  VMi.  and  ttndied  at  Utrecht  and  Lou- 

im  ehincelloT  of  the  Unlvenity.'  Enius  obtilaed 
(Rat  rrpnte  for  learning  and  piety.  Benedict  XIV 
aiBitd  him  doctor /^idaHimtu.  He  died  at  Douai 
Stpl.SO,  1G13.  Ills  principal  writingi  tieConmtnla- 
fii  •»  Epulolat  .i^KMloNciu  (Douai,  1614-16;  Col.  1681, 
tTob.fol.inli  PBH*,107g,fDl.;  Rouen,  1T09.  !  voU. 
M.):-f«  qtal.  libnt  mmtetianm  arnmenloHi  (Par. 
Un,  M. ;  Naples,  ITIO)  i—Ammol.  npraxipua  diffdti-  ] 
•>ni£.A(Antw.  lS31,fbI.).  Hbi  Caniinentai7  on  the, 
EfiNln  it  extolled  alike  liy  RonianiKta  and  Proteb 
«»t».    Therel«aneweditian,«lite'n>y8auien()fa}'-| 

nn.  lMI,8vo>.— Borike.  Intrvd.  Hib.  Ai^>mdix,  p.  184 ; 

flNhr,  Amt.  BiBg.  GMrcit,  uiv,  688.  I 
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Batnngelo.  Bee  Stbiao  Labouaob. 
B'tam  (Hebrew  J5yta«',Oa^r,  egrit,  i,  e.  pUce  of 
ravenous  birds;  Sept.  Hrd^t  in  Judges,  Ai'rd/i  in  1 
Chron.  Iv,  B,  elsewhere  Arrdv ;  Josephus  Air<i>>  in  Avt. 
V,  8,  8,  Hra/u  in  Aid.  vili,  10, 1,  -HSrifi  in  Alt.  vlii,  7, 
3 ;  Vulg.  Etam),  die  name  apparently  of  two  places  in 
Palestine. 

1.  A  village  (^Xn)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified 
only  In  the  list  In  1  Cbron.  W,  St  (comp.  Josh,  xix,  7) ; 
btitthatltls  intentionally  introduced  appears  fromtbe 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  aummcd  aa  live, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  foar,  Kear  thii  place 
(hence  its  name,  q.  d.  eBglo's  nest)  was  probably  altn- 
ated  a  "rock"  (;^p,  irirpa,  nfei)  or  cliff,  into  a  cleft 
or  chasm  (:^'<50,  A. V.  "top")  of  which  Samaon  retired 
after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  In  revenge  for 
their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  nfao  was  to  have 
been  his  wife  (Judg,  xv,  8,  U).  This  natural  strong- 
hold (irtTpa  t'  ioriv  "xi'pii,  Joaephu!>.  Ant.  v,  8, 8)  was 
Id  the  territory  usually  aFflgned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
yet  not  far  from  the  Philietine  border ;  and  near  It, 
probably  at  its  foot,  was  Uhi  or  Ramath-lehl,  and  En- 
bak-kore  (xv,  S,  14, 17,  19).  As  Van  de  Velde  haK, 
with  great  probability,  identlHed  lxh\  with  ].ekiyefa, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Pbilisline  plain  S.E.  of  Gaza  (A'ar- 
raUve,  li,  HI),  be  is  probably  aluo  right  in  locating 
this  Riam  st  Idt  Kintf'/th,  a  little  north  of  it  (Jfe- 
mair,  p.  811),  In  the  imnicdiate  vicinity  of  tell  Baia 
or  En-hahkore  (q.  v.).  Schwari'a  location  of  EUm 
at  Kkudna  (he  says  6'uha,  i.  e.  Utma,  FaleH.  p.  134)  u 
without  support. 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fortified  and  garri- 
soned by  Kehoboam  (S  Cbmn.  xi,  6).  Fiom  its  posi- 
tion in  Uiis  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah  ;  and  in  accordance  with  tliie  i»  the 
mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  which  the 
Sept.  Insert  in  the  text  of  Josh,  xv,  fiO,  "Tbecoe  and 
Ephtatba,  which  ia  Bethleem,  Phagnr  and  jEHia  (A/- 
rdv),"  etc.  Here,  according  to  the  ststemrnts  of  the 
Talmudlsts,  were  the  sources  of  the  water  from  which 
Solomou's  gardens  and  pleasure-ground  a  were  fed.  and 
Bi^thlehem  and  the  Temple  supplied.  (See  Liglitfoot, 
on  J<An  V.)  Hence  we  may  perhaps  Inferthat  the  site 
waa  identical  with  that  of' Solomon's  Pools  at  El-Bn- 
mi,  near  Itethlehem  (see  Schwarx,  Pulen.  p.  2C»).  Sea 
JeBDSALEHi  Watkb.  Joee^Aus (^M. vlii, 7,3) places 
it  at  fifty  stadia  (in  some  copies  sixty)  from  Jeruialcm 
(southward),  and  allet;es  that  Solomon  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  taking  a  morning  drive  lo  this  favored  spot  in  bis 
chariot.  It  ia  thus  proVaLle  that  this  was  the  site  of 
one  of  Solomon's  bouses  of  pleasure,  where  be  made 
tiim  gardens  and  orctuirdB,  and  pools  of  water  (Ecd, 
ii,  6,  6).  The  same  name  occurs  in  the  lifts  of  Judah's 
descendants  (1  Chrnn.  iv,  S),  but  probaljly  refrrring  to 
the  same  place,  Bethlehem  being  mcntinned  in  the  fol- 
lowing Torsa.  Bee  jF.ZHEnL  B.  Dr.  Robinson  (£a- 
trarriu,  i,  616  { ii,  1G8)  inclines  to  And  Ktum  at  a  place 
■bout  a  mils  and  o  half  south  of  Bethlehem,  v  here 
there  Is  a  ruhied  village  called  Urtat,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pleaaant  valley  of  the  same  name.  Uere  there  are 
traces  of  ancient  ruins,  and  aUo  a  fountain,  sending 
forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  water,  which  forma  a 
l»sutiful  purling  rill  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
This  location  ia  In  accordance  with  all  the  foregoing 
notices,  and  is  adjacent  to  Solomon's  Pools  (Thomson, 
Laad  tmd  Hoot,  ii,  431).  Williams  {Ilolg  Ctig,  II,  500) 
fully  accredits  the  above  Rabbinical  account,  and  also 
states  that  the  old  name  Is  perpetuated  in  a  xadf 
Eltm,  which  ii  on  the  way  to  Hebron  from  Jeruealem, 
and  that  there  are  sUB  connected  with  it  the  IsrgMl 
and  most  luxuriant  gardens  to  be  met  witb  in  the  hiliy 


HOC  (both  (teqnently  "everlasting,"  "ever,"  tte.}, 
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beildas  occaiionally  of  Dip,  tt'dem  (tU'ictij  tar^.  of 
fvn,  rcfiimng  to  tha  [lu^  Deut.  xxxlii,  37,  oUewbera 
"■ncient,"  "of  old,"  etc.),  and  Aiitoi  (Rom.  i,  W; 
**  BTSrliutiiig,"  Juds  6),  which  ii  kindred  in  etymalogj 
and  import  witli  aiiivun.  Both  B^IS  and  aiuv  are 
properlj  repreunted  by  "eternal,"  Inasmnch  u  thej 
Uiultf  Tofet  to  iDdeflnitB  time  piat  U  well  u/uUire. 
Tba  (bnnoT  la  from  the  root  D^7,  to  Ude,  luid  thui 
■trictlj  deaignatei  the  occnlt  tima  of  the  put,  q.  d. 
•"time  oat  of  mind,"  or  tima  lnimemorLal(Pw.cxxix, 
34;  Jer.vi,ie;  xviU,16j  Jab  xxU,  16;  Amaeix,ll; 
Dent,  xxxii,  7 ;  Prov,  sili,  88 ;  Pia,  iiiv,  7 ;  cxliii, 
S;  Eielt.  sxTi,  SO),  but  not  neceuarily  remote  uitlq. 
aJt7(Pu.cxxxix,34;  jDbxxli,16;  Jer.ii,I6;  xvtU, 
15;  D»n.ii,2i;  and  especially  I»a.  Iviil,  12;  Iii,  4). 
ProspectiTely  it  dcaotea  an  IndeHnits  time  to  coma, 
forever,  1.  e.  relativelT,  e.  g.  to  aa  Individual  life 
(Dent.  XV,  17;  Exod.  ixl,  6;  1  Sam.  xivii,  J!,  etc.), 
that  of  a  race  (1  Sam.  il,  20;  ilU,!!;  SSam.  rii,  IG; 
1  Chron.  xvil,  13.  etc.),  <a  of  tha  preunt  conadtution 
of  the  uniTarae  (Ecclei.  i,  1;  Pm.  civ,  6;  Ixiviil,  69, 
etc.);  or  absolutely  (Gen.  xvit,  7 1  xvii,  S;  Exod.  xil, 
14 ;  Jer.  li,  89 ;  Eccles.  xll,  fi,  etc.).  Vat  that  the  Da- 
tura of  the  enbject  is  to  apply  the  only  limitation  la 
ahown  by  the  bet  that  while  the  lenn  is  used  of  God 
in  the  widest  senir,  both  of  the  past  and  future  (Gen. 
xxl,  33 ;  Iso.  xl,  28 ;  Dan.  xii,  7),  it  is  alio  employed 
hyperlwlicsllv  or  poetically  of  a  "good  long  period" 
(laa.  iix,  14,'  15),  especially  in  ulutatioua  and  invoc^ 
tiona  (1  Kings  i.  31 ;  Neb.  ii,  3).  In  all  these  aigniAcm- 
tioni  and  upplicstiona  it  ia  often  need  in  the  plural 
(n'"0^n;),  whether  put  (Isa.  11,  8 ;  Dan.  Ix,  24  ;  Ec- 
cles.*i',  10)  or  future  (Ps«.lxi,  5;  Ixxvll,  B,  etc.),  and 
this  sometimea  in  a  reduplicated  form,  like  "agea  of 
■gea"  (ni'uvfi').  Peculiar  is  the  Rabbinical  uaage 
(BuxtOTf,  Lex.  TabH.  col.  1620)  for  the  aorld  (so  Greek 
ai'ui'),  but  only  in  Eccles.  iii,  11. — Geeenius's  snd 
FUnit's  lleb.  Lex.  a.  v. ;  Hommel,  De  ri  vocii  oblS 
(Wittemb.  1785). 

The  Greek  term  aiuy  remarkably  eonccponda  to 
the  Hebrew  Q^l?  In  nearly  all  theie  aensea,  and  is  ita 
oanal  rendering  in  the  Sept.  It  la  derived  from  dai, 
Mbi,  (0  breatlu,  or  directly  from  the  adverb  ail  (orig- 
inally m'li),  aiwag)  (itself  an  old  dative  from  an  obso- 
lete noun  oi'foc  or  oioi-^Lat.  mam,  probably  derived 
from  dw,  and  the  aame  in  root  with  the  English  «cr, 
and  also,  perhapa,  aye),  with  the  lecati/oe  termiiution 
•wv  appended  (o  the  root.  The  adjective  ai'uii'ioc,  with 
which  we  are  herj  more  directly  concerned,  follows 


approj 


the  primitive.  Ita  general  impart  is  eitJuriii^,  perprfu- 
aL  III  (he  N.  T.  it  is  spoken  oftlie  past  in  a  restricted 
manner,  in  the  sense  of  ancient  or  primeval  (Rom.  xvi, 
26 ;  2  Tim.  i,  9 ;  Titas  i,  2) ;  or  of  the  past  and  future 
abao1ntely(Rom.  xvi,  20;  Heb.  ix,  14);  elsewhere  of 
the  future,  in  an  nnlimited  sense,  eudU—  (2  Cor.  iv,  18 ; 
v,l;  Lukexvi,9;  Heb.xiil,20i  ix,12;  Rav.xiv,S; 
1  Tim.  vi,  16 ;  Philem.  15),  as  of  the  prospect  of  Chriat's 
Ungdom  (2  Pet.  i,  11),  but  especially  of  the  happy  fu. 
tun  ofthe  saints  in  heaven  (particularlv  In  the  phrase 
"Ufa  everlaatiug,"  MatL  xix,  16,  28;  xxv,  i%  and 
oRen),  or  the  miaeralile  fate  of  the  wicked  in  hell  (e.  g. 
•a  punishment,  Mutt,  xxv,  46;  condemnation,  Mark 
ill,  29;  judgment,  Ileb.  vl,  2;  destruction,  2  Thess.  i, 
fl,  or  fire.  Matt,  xvlii,  8;  xxv,  41;  Jucki  ;).— Rabin- 
son,  Lex.  n/  (he  Ii.  r.  s.  T. ;  Leavitt,  in  the  Cliritlian 
Mimlh.  Sped,  ix,  617;  Goodwin,  In  the  CXrit.  Fxam- 
intr,  ix,  20;  x,  34, 166;  xli,  97, 160;  Stuart,  in  the 
^ril  ofiht  POgrimk,  li,  406;  Cnmer,  WorttrtmdL  d. 
Jf.  T.  GrSdIat,  p.  46. 

Etenial  Ufa  (^w^  owwoc).  I.  BibVeal  Uinge 
o/ tie  Termi.—'i.  In  the  O.T.  we  find  this  expression 
occnrring  only  in  Dan.  xll,2 :  Some  ihaUaiMirn  "'n^  , 
C^i?,  ScpLiic£wiiv(iwMav,theotbencV^S*,iXilb.  | 
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For  the  flnt  Indication  on  thla  pcdnt,  Ler.  xrlB,  E| 
Ezek.  XX,  11 ;  xviii,  21 ;  Habak.  ii,  t  (comp.  GA.  iii, 
11, 12);  Paa.  xxxlv,  IS  (comp.  1  Pet.  lU,  10)  arelo  bi 
referred  to. 

2.  la  the  N.  T.  It  Is  of  frequent  occniTence.  In  tlu 
flrst  three  evsngellata  we  Had  Cu^  aiWrof  (ctemil 
life),  or  sometimes  only  Suii  (life),  represented  aa  tba 
object  and  destiny  of  man,  e.  g.  Matl.  vii,  14;  xviii, 
8,  9;  Lake  x,  28;  comp.  ver.  2o,  and  xviii.  18.  Tlx 
resurrection  of  the  dead  precedes  it  (Luke  xir,  14). 
It  therefore  comprises  the  whole  future  of  the  diid. 
pie  of  Christ,  his  full  reward ;  and  tha  idea  Is  llias 
connectoi  with  that  of  felicity  Quaiii^  iv  Toi(  i>i9t- 
>vr£,mraFi{iii  AaiBen,  Hatt.  V,  12;  reception  into  lbs 
ajuvioi  irxjivai,  ertrlaitiBg  kabiiaHai,  Luko  xvi,  9). 
In  Hatt.  lis,  29;  xxv,  46,  we  find  it  exposed  to  ii> 
Xomi:  aimnos  (eternal  pmMmeni).  F^ol  cooiiden 
the  £u4  aluviof  as  the  supreme  reward  of  welMoing 
(Rom.  ii,  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  12, 19),  the  tetult  of  continnallv 
walking  in  the  holiness  secured  to  ua  by  Christ;  lbs 
riXoc  (Rom.  vi,  22),  the  reward  (GaL  vi,  8),  as  ilto 
the  object  of  our  faith  (1  Tim.  1,  IG),  and  of  saving 
grace  (Rom.  v,  21),  and  consequently  also  the  object 
of  our  hopes  (Tit.  i.  2 ;  iii,  7 ;  camp.  Jude  21).  It 
appears  synanymoul  with  the  IrayyiXia  iurjc  rjt 
IHXXoittJ]s  (promise  of  the  life  to  come)  (1  Tim.  Iv,  i), 
the  receiving  of  the  Incorruplible  ^rown  of  rigbteons. 
neaa  (lCor.!x,26;  2Tim.  Iv,  8),  the  preservation  onto 
the  heavenly  kingdom  (2  Tim.  iv,  18).  By  Peter  it 
is  described  as  the  xXqpavD/ua,  which  conalsta  in  tbe 
aiunjpia  ^XK,  nvaaled  as  ioKa,  and  retained  ia 
heaven  (I  Pet.  1,4,  9 1  v,  1, 10).  Jamea  consldenitaa 
the  promised  crown  of  life  and  inheritance  ofthe  king- 
dom (Jaa.  1, 12 ;  Ii,G).  In  the  epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews 
It  is  described  as  the  Sabbath  oF  the  paople  of  God  (It, 
jO;  comparexil,  22sq.,etc.).  While, however, lile ev- 
erlasting thus  belonga  to  tha  future,  we  must  not  fer- 
get  that,  according  to  Paul's  exposition,  it  appears 
in  Its  essence  indissolubly  connected  with  onr  present 
life.  As  our  relation  to  God,  as  altered  by  sin,  can 
bnt  lead  to  death,  so  in  the  restoration  of  the  originBl 
relation  there  must  necessarily,  and,  indeed,  aa  an  etbi- 
cal  religions  principle,  be  Zui)  (li(b)  pnaenled  in  lb« 
tiaiimrivii.  righlnnmeu  (Rom.  v,  21;  viii,  10;  GsL 
ill,  21) ;  so  that  iitaioei-vn,  i"  Its  connection  witb  Iwi, 
(Rom.  V,  18,  Jirai'uoic  lufie.JBrtvfco/ioii  ofS/r).  cnB- 
stitutes  the  very  essence  ofthe  omTJipia  (aaJeafim)  im- 
puted to  the  subject,  even  though  in  the  Judaic  epis- 
tles ofthe  apostle  the  £wq  Itself  is  dwelt  apon  more 
than  the  fundamental  Idea  ofthe  lucaiaavm.  Cbriat 
is  17  Iwi?  iiiimv  (>mr  H/r) ;  thoU|;h  yet  concealed  (CoL 
iii,  S,  Ii  Phil.  1,  21;  GaL  li.  20;  Eph.  iii,  IT;  I  Cor. 
XV,  46),  be  is  found  in  us  (Gal.  iv,  18) ;  we  have  pat 
him  on,  and  become  parts  of  his  body  (Eph.  v,  30; 
Gal.  I'J,  27 ;  Col.  i,  1»,  etc.).  From  this  it  reaolta  that 
his  life  of  glorj-  must  also  become  oars,  which  ides  b 
presented  to  us  in  various  ways  (Rom.  vi,8;  2  Tun. 
ii,  11, 12 :  Rom.  v,  17,  21 ;  vlli,  80 ;  Eph.  ii,  6, 6).  The 
S)drit  gives  olso  tbe  rvti'iia  Zai^c  (-V"'  "/  Mf')'  " 
the  element  of  new  llfs  (Rum.  viit,  2;  comp.  2  Cor.  iii, 
17).  the  foundation  of  that  life  which  overcomea  that 
which  is  moital  (2 Cor.  V,  4,  6 ;  Eph.  1,14);  aurmOTtal 
body  la  by  it  maile  Blive(Rom.  viii,  11):  ita  results  an 
peace  and  IITo  (Horn,  viii,  6, 10,  IS).  In  this  respect 
eternal  life  is  tbe  "gift  of  God  in  Jeeus  Chriit  ear 
t  j.ni"  (Rom.  vi,  2a).  As  Xoyot  (.-St  (the  word  of  life) 
(Phn.  ii,  16),  Christ  has  deatroyed  death,  and  bronght 
life  and  immortality  to  light  throngh  the  Gospel  (! 
Tim.  1, 10). 

Aside  from  this  evident  connection  between  etenul 
life  and  the  newness  of  life  of  the  Christian  derived 
(torn  Christ  (Rom.  vl,  4},  the  Zm/t  afwwD{  (ttenisllife) 
is  still  always  considered  In  Paul's  writings  as  pos- 
terior to  the  casting  off  of  tbe  mortal  Iwd)',  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  cormptible  for  the  iacorruptibte.  Tlu 
consequences  of  these  premises  In  their  full  develrrp. 
ment  an  Hrst  presented  to  us,  bawever.  In  tha  apistlM 
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rf  Jobn.  Han  ve  fiad  tin  moat  important  prindple 
to  Iha  «nltJac«TB  upect  of  Christianity:  u  iriffrfiuji' 
ii'c  Kv  viii'  fx«  {■^  aiaiyu/v  {ha  that  bclieTetb  on 
the  Son  hath  eternal  life)  (John  iii,  36i  iU,  IS,  16;  t, 
H;  Ti,47.63-M;  x,  28;  xvii,2,3;  iz,Sl;  IJohnr, 
U,13).  HariDg  puHd  from  death  anto  ltf^  death  haa 
»  longer  dominion  over  him  (Jobn  v,  21),  and  be  ia 
frn  fiDin  the  Iaw  and  ftom  the  anger  of  God ;  he  be- 
conita  partaker  of  the  fulneaa  of  aalTation.  On  the 
mririrr,  thoae  who  do  not  hearken  to  the  Son  bave 
nt  life,  neither  ahaii  they  lee  it,  bnl  the  anger  of  God 
itadu  with  tbem.  Tbua,  wbiiePtiutdiatingnisbBB  b»- 
tuno  the  actual  state  of  grace,  with  Its  accompanjing 
hope  on  Ibe  one  lland,  and  the  future  attainment  of  the 
oti}act  of  our  hope,  John  anitea  these  in  hii  conception 
of  (temit  Ufii,  and  thus  nsei  the  eiprsstloni  £ui7  ni'w- 
nac  (etetnal  life)  and  fi-iq  (life);  '^hltb  atand  in  the 
idatun  of  foim  and  contenta,  indiSkrentlv  with  or 
vithoM  the  article  (Jobn  lil,  86 ;  v,  !4 ;  1  John  Iii,  14, 
U ;  1, 11, 12,  IB,  etc.).  The  life  of  the  hithful  on  thia 
taith  ia  baepuftbljr  connected  ttith  their  eternal  life. 
rnmi  the  fact  of  their  absolute  deliverance  from  the 
Kotence  of  death  resulUng  from  a  atata  of  eatrange- 
mnil  from  God  (John  vl,  S3).  It  ia  a  reinlt  of  the 
Urth  of  tbe  Spirit  (John  iii ;  comp.  t,  21 ;  1  Jobn  I,  S ; 
Johi  iii,  S6).  See  alao  Jobn  iv,  14;  v,  28;  vi,  40; 
XTli,  24 ;  I  Jobn  iii,  2. 

Hiia  eternal  life,  with  ita  divine  conrae  and  ila  vie- 
(acians  power,  flnds  ita  ground  in  tbe  communion  of 
life  with  Chriat,  which  ia  the  reenlt  of  faith.  For 
vhileGodia  tbe  absolute  being  ia  He  whose  life  is  "of 
tiiiiueir"  (John  vi,  G7),  and  b  Himaslf  ■' eternal  life" 
(1  John  T,  20),  the  aonrce  of  aU  life,  yet  tbe  commoni- 
catian  of  Ufa  to  tbe  world,  L  e.  to  mankind,  has  from 
the  beginning,  even  befbra  time  began  (John  viii,  bB), 
bMO  irrevocably  veated  in  tbe  Son.  He  is  tbe  Xd^dc 
(inrd)»  Hell  in  hie  relation  to  God  as  in  hi*  relation 
lo  tbe  worlil.  He  has  received  the  fnlneaa  of  divine 
lift  frwD  the  Father  In  each  a  niannei  that  U  belnngs 
to  hi^  aa  thoroughlj  bii  (Jobn  v,  26 ;  1  John  v,  11). 
Kn,  inaamuch  aa  tbe  Logoe  became  fleah,  the  etenutl 
Efe,  which  waa  of  God,  became  manifested  in  him.  It 
ir,  in  the  next  place,  the  revealed  lii^ht  of  life.  Chriat, 
ie  hii  relation  to  the  world,  is  therefore  aa  well  u  \u70c 
Tic  f-TC  aa  i,  iuii  (1  John  1, 1,  2 ;  Jobo  i,  B,  4 ;  vi.  &S 
•q. ;  dv,  6) ;  in  one  word,  the  really  aole  source  of  life, 
tike  Dnivenai  principle  of  life  In  the  world,  both  spir- 
ItMl  and  material  (Jobn  v,  21-29 ;  z,  9,  2S ;  li,  26  ; 
iiv,19;  Ti,  27,65,89,63;  vii,38,B9).  From  this  it  U 
aaalj  aeen  how  eternal  life  is  designated  in  the  N.  T.  le 
tbecmnmaiid  of  the  Father,  the  l^nowledge  of  God  end 
at  Christ,  or  alao  aa  tbe  commandment  of  Christ  (Jobn 
iii,a>:  comp.  vlii.Uj  ivii.B;  1  Jobn  ii,  2S;  iii,  14, 
li;  comp.  John  xii,  2S). 

Conflrmations  of  tbia  view.hy  wbicb  the  £41111  cornea 
to  tttnpj  tbe  Ant  place  in  the  plan  of  salvation  in 
Chria^  are  to  be  found  in  nnmerena  puvages  of  tbe 
N.  T.  Christ  ia  repreeented  as  the  ever-living  (Bev. 
i,  18),  the  opxiiyoc  >%  Cuiw  (Acta  iii,  IS),  tin  Xi3oc 
Im,  by  virtue  of  whom  those  who  follow  him  become 
XiSn  ^MTf c,  living  atonea  (t  Pet.  ii,  4,  S).  In  1  Pet. 
Ei,  7  (comp.  iv,  6)  «e  read  of  a  [Xi)ri«»«pin  ^^npiroc 
{■W,  and  in  the  apoealypde  description  of  the  lieav- 
anly  Janualem  we  still  read  of  *  nrariac  iJ^aroc 
ti>4c(rfvaroftbe  water  of  life)  which  flows  ^m  the 
Ihraieof  (^od  and  of  the  Lamb,  as  also  of  a  (i\ov  ;<.qi' 
(tree  of  life)  by  tbe  shores  of  tbe  ttream  (Rev.  xxii.  1, 
1,14,19;  ii,7).  See  the  dilferrnt  interpretations  given 
tDJohn'a  i|«4  ai'uvioc  in  KaenSer,  DtbibLZ.d,noil<me, 

II.  BiHory  0/  ike  Dortriiit.  —  1.  The  Talmndiata 
^wk  only  of  tbe  tan  c^ir,  In  wblcb  all  Israelites 
have  part,  bat  nowhere  of  an  eternal  life;  while  tbe 
Tn^mista  make  tiae  of  the  exprcMion,  for  ioatance, 
la  Lev,  xviii,  B. 

L  It  «M  long  before  eren  tbe  Chriatian  Cbnrch 
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was  able  to  underatand  tbe  full  scope  of  the  idea.  In 
early  times  the  tu^  ar'wvior  (etemul  life)  was  repre- 
sented only  aa  future  happiness,  lo  he  fully  accom- 
plisbed  only  after  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment 
of  tbe  world.  Irenrana  (adv.  liar,  i,  c.  10)  etates  what 
the  per  universam  orbem  neque  ad  flnes  tem  aeml- 
DBtu  eccleaia  (the  Church  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth)  believea  on 
thia  point,  the  redituruni  —  ut  juitis  et  Sanctis  —  in- 
corruptibilem  ttatum  largiatur  et  vitam  stemam  trl- 
boat  (coming  of  Chriat  to  confer  eternal  life  upon  tbe 
righteous  and  holy).  So  also  Tertuilian  {Dt  praier. 
Tftrrtl.  c.  xiil).  Augnstioe  (Dt  Sp.  el  Lit,  c.  zxiv): 
"Cum  venerit, qnod perfectum  est,  tunc  erit vita «er- 
na;  it  is  totum  premium,  cojus  promiseioDe  gsode- 
mus"  (that  ia,  tbe  complete  reward,  in  tbe  promiee  of 
which  we  Joy)  (Be  murib.  etcl.  cath.  p.  26 ;  De  Triii. 
i,  IS ;  EjuJut.  §  29,  etc.  Basil  (£narr.  Piabn  xh} 
connecta  it  with  the  eternal  membership  of  beaven. 
The  Apoatles'  Creed  and  the  Achanosian  Creed  end  tbe 
enameration  of  their  articles  of  Csith  with  the  dogma 
concerning  eternal  life  as  emanating  from  God,  the  ab> 
salute  cause,  and  represent  it  as  the  final  object  of  all 
ordained  development  (Cond.  Apotl.  vii,  41),  John 
of  Damascna,  at  the  end  of  his  Ort\od.Jid.,  where  he 
treata  of  the  resurrection,  saj  s  expressly,  aiuyiot  (ei^ 
ro  aTiXivTBTav  tov  iuWovtbs  ai'iivoc  iijXoI-  ovll  ydp 
(itrd  Tiji'  avasraaiv  iiiiipott  rni  wV"  i  jpdvoc  "Ip'S- 
ta/iiiairai-  fori  ti  fxaXXov  /11a  r/ftipa  aviajripot,  tou 
ifXiov  Trie  ^tKatoavt^e  Toic  SiKoioij:  ^i^pivf  iittXafi- 
royroi.  Even  when  tbe  fathers  ipcak  of  Christ  aa 
thB  Jiuq  they  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  imparl- 
ing of  ftatnre  bleaaedneaa;  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
Amnionius  {Caieaa  on  Jaktt  xir,  6),  Gregory  Naitsn- 
eenus  (0ml.  10,  e.  Eojuna.').  At  all  events,  tbey  cell 
the  BSSDranceoflife  resting  on  communiou  with  Christ 
merely  Ju,^,  ^  nipiou  Icu^,  but  not  C<u^  aiun;ot.  Vet 
occasionally  they  touch  upon  nearly  all  the  questiooa 
connected  with  that  point,  without,  however,  arriving 
at  any  definite  ayitem  of  doctrine.  In  tbeir  descrip- 
tion of  the  atate  of  the  blessed  tbey  menlkm  aa  tbe 
most  important  points  its  endless  duration,  freedom 
from  evil,  and  absolute  aatisfaction.  The  latter  was 
sometimes  defined  as  complete  knowledge,  perfect 
morul  liberty,  inner  and  outer  peace,  or  immediate  in- 
tercourse with  God  and  the  saints,  together  witb  per- 
sona] reunion  with  thoee  who  have  preceded  us;  or, 
again,  aa  the  contemplation  of  God,  aa  the  fulfilment 
of  all  human  desire,  or  as  several  of  these  diflerent 
points  toi;etber.  The  jEnii  detidtriorum  (Knfronnn  la 
God  himself,  qmi  tiae^u  videbifttr,  nae  fattidio  mao- 
bilar,  me/otigaliime  umdabitar  (Justin,  ApoL  i,  8 ;  Ol^ 
Igen.ileprMC.  Hi,  31fi,  321 ;  Cyprian,  Ae  nDrto^  [1^, 
p.  166;  Greg.  NBi.0r(i(.iivi,9;  viii,2S;  Greg.  Nyta. 
Oral,  jirn.'ie  PlaeiilaelOral.de  M,.r1tiw;  lUsil, /Toni. 
vi  in  I/exafm.  el  Horn,  in  Paa.  ciiv ;  Aujiust.  De  civ. 
i)ci,  xxil,  29,  80;  Chrysost.  &«n.  xiv  m  ^  od  Aoai.,- 
Ambres,  in  Gai.  vi ;  Casaiodor.  De  nni'ma,  c.  xu).  The 
idea  of  different  degreea  of  felicity  in  future  life,  aa 
diS^rences  of  reward,  was  widely  prevalent,  withont, 
however,  making  it  lose  Its  character  as  grolia  pn 
gratia  (grace  for  grace)  (August,  Trad,  ilii  in  John; 
Theodoret  on  Aon.  vl,  2S,  and  in  ConHam  i).  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  afin  (desert)  of  e\trj  one,  there  are  n-oXXai 
ainiifidrmv  lia^opai,  jSn^fioi  iro^Xoi  and  fiiTpa  (Orig. 
1,1,2,11;  Greg.  Nai.  Orof.  xxvii,8;  xiv,G;  xii,7; 
xx.iii,  33 ;  Basil  n  funom.  I,  S ;  Aagnst.  De  Ch,  Dei, 
xxii,  SO,  2 ;  Hieion.  at  Jot.  2).  Tbe  fatbers  aay  alio 
very  positively  that  tbe  Joys  of  heaven  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  words,  and  human  imaginatinn  on  only  feim 
an  approximative  idea  of  tbem.  So  Greg.  Nyaa.  (Oral, 
Calech.  c.  x1).  "  Bona  vit«  mterne  tam  molta  aunt  nt 
nnmemm,  tam  magna  ut  mensuram,  tam  pretiosa  ut  - 
■estimationem  omncm  excedant"  (August  Ae  (rM.  io- 
W.  c.  i.  Cm/,  Onk.). 

(a.)  The  divines  of  the  Middle  Agea  brought  to 
light  00  new  ttntlu  oa  thia  point,  bnt  aaaembled  t^ow 
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dread]'  Teeogniicd  tnto  a  sj-Hnn,    Thejr  alao  eitab- 

ul  life)  and  beiUiludo  (bappineH).  delining  th<in  botfa. 
Anselm  (Oe  mhJ.  c.  xlviiycoanUtoaiUtTiparletbeati. 
(Kdmii,  MvBn  of  which  relata  to  the  gloiiiyiag  of  the 
body,  and  seven  to  the  boqI.  The  occopations  of  the 
taints  are  generally  connected  alao  with  the  number 
■evsn.  Yet  it  was  mors  enMamUT  Co  divide  the  dif- 
ftrent  a>p«cU  of  that  alate— of  coana  inbject  to  all 
kinda  of  occjeional  modifieithma  —  into  twelve  parte 
(Banaventnii,  Ditrta  tal^.  x,  e.  It;  Peter  d'AUly, 
9ptc.  eaiuid.  Hi,  c.  xi;  Joban.  de  Tarre  erem.  Trad, 
xxivimn^.):  "DaodedmcoDsideratlanes  vita  zt«i- 
na;  I.  Ilia  Hila  est  vita  vera;  !.  Poaeidetar  unitas 
^e  qaacuni(iie  inflrmitate,  inoleMia  ant  pasalone;  3. 
Pulchrlludo  sine  qoscunqae  defannttUe ;  4.  Copia  om- 

iideriorum  Bine  qaocunque  defbcta;  6,  Securitu  et 
pacls  Iranquillitai  line  timore  qooeanqae ;  7.  V'taio 
buta  clariMima  et  jucundiuimi  divinitatla;  8.  Delec- 
tatlo  summa:  9.  Saplentia  et  plenlulma  cogoltiD  abt- 
qae  ignorantia  (an  especially  gimtiiying  prospect  for 
the  acholastics;  to  that,  tor  instance.  Duns  Scotni 
wonders  whether  tha  Mints  knew  the  real  euence  of 
tbingi);  10.  In  ilU  viventas  sammo  ltd  honore  et  glo- 
ria aubBimintur;  IL  Est  in  ea  Jnconditaa  ineSabilisj 
IS.  Laus  Intennlnabllii."  (The  twelve  polnU  are; 
1.  Eternal  life  is  the  only  trne  life;  S.  It  has  health 
without  indrmity  or  passion;  8.  Beauty  without  dis- 
flguremeat;  4.  AH  bleuingi  in  abundance;  6.  Satis- 
bction  of  all  desim;  6.  Peace  and  tranqaillity  with. 
oM  fears;  7.  Bestiflc  vision  of  the  Divinity;  8.  Su- 
prema  deliKht ;  9.  Wisdom  and  perception  without  ig- 
Dorance;  10.  The  higheathonorand  glory;  11.  Ineffable 
■weetnese ;  1!.  Endleia  praise.)  Thomaa  Aqoinaa  rec- 
i^niaed,  besides,  the  general  and  common  btatUudi, 
•ipeclal  itifu,  gifts.  That,  aside  from  the  eamu  mimi, 
be  reserves  a  special  inireoia  to  the  martyni  and  saints, 
la  a  sort  of  snpiradded 
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of  the  blessings  of  future  life  is  knovledin;  aecordli 
to  ScotUB,  the  will.  After  the  tlm»  of  Anselm,  and 
among  the  scholagtics  and  mystics,  we  find  very  at- 
tractive descriptions  of  the  blessed  state,  full  of  el»- 
vated  Ideaa.  "Praminm  est,"  laya  Bernard  (On  ■>»{■ 
ilat.  c.  It),  "videre  Denm,  vlvere  enni  Deo,  ease  cum 
Deo,  esse  In  Djo,  qui  ertt  omnia  in  omnibus ;  habere 
Deam,  qui  eat  sanimam  bonum;  et  ubi  est  sammum 
bonnm,  ibi  samma  feliiitas."  (The  reward  is,  to  see 
God,  to  dwell  with  God,  to  exist  with  Ood  and  la  God, 
who  shall  be  All  in  All;  to  poasesa  Ood,  who  is  tbn 
highest  Good;  and  where  the  highest  Good  is,  there 
ii  perfect  bliss.) 

(4.)  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  haa  almply  gath- 
«red  the  teachings  of  the  scholastic*  lata  a  whole  on 
this  p<dnt,  and  has  established  them  in  ■  mora  fixed 
and  dogmatic  manner,  as  is  shown  in  the  espoaitlon 
given  in  the  Roman  Catechism.  According  to  tt.  tho 
Vila  alenta  (eternal  life),  by  which  believei?  are,  af- 
ter their  resurrection,  to  attain  the  perfection  after 
which  they  aim,  is  tun  maffit  perpeluiUu  ribt,  quam 
in  ptfjielitilalt  beatilado,  qua  beatonm  dtiHaivm  ex- 
pleat  (not  only  perpetoity  of  life,  bnt  aim  bliss  in 
that  perpetuity,  satisfying  all  the  deainn  of  the  bless- 

blessadness  of  the  saints  cannot  be  appreciated  by  our 
ninds  in  any  bnt  an  emjdricat.  not  an  absolute  manner. 
According  to  the  scholutics,  the  eternal  blessings  can 
b*  divided  into,  1.  Essential ;  the  contemplation  of  God 
in  his  nature  and  eobstance,  and  the  consequent  par- 
ticipation in  his  essence,  which  is  identical  with  hia 
possession.  2.  Accessory;  ^ory, honor,  perfectpeace, 
etc  Thsy  ere  expressly  represented  as  Incentives  to 
lead  a  virtuous  life.  On  their  connection  with  good 
works  tn  the  Romaidit  eyitem,  see  ConncU  of  Trent 
(aes..Ti,c.xxvi). 

(6.)  With  the  exception  of  the  part  Telatliig  la  pw. 
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gatoTj,  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Proteatastina  on  tUi 
aub^t  doea  not  sasendally  diSisr  from  that  of  ibs 
Romish  ChDrcb.  The  symbolical  books  of  tlw  evaa- 
gelieal  Cbnrcb  aHbrd  us  bnt  little  informatian  on  Ikfa 
point.  In  general,  the  vila  itUma  continued  to  bt 
considered  as  lalutit  wstm  eim^ilBaailtim,  ipri  iH*r. 
fiai  Jida  (the  goal  of  hope,  the  end  of  faith).  By  it 
was  understood  the  position  of  the  just,  partly  after 
this  life  In  general,  and  partlv  after  the  resorrectiaB. 
(Comp.  Aupibarg  Con/,  art.  17;  Apol.  Iv,  212;  Cat 
J/in.  il,  8;  Formula  Caaamtia.  633,  7t3 ;  Comf.  Brlj- 
art  67 ;  Luther,  Werti,  1,  360,  S87,  MT ;  xi,  1W7 ;  Ms- 
lancthon,  foci,  1568,  75;  Calvin,  liuHMa,  tii,  9,  1.] 
Still  the  effects  of  a  deeper  stady  of  ScTrptart  (a  re- 
ault  of  the  BeformatEon)  became  nunileat  in  Tarioot 
ways,  and  especially  in  the  idea  of  a  beginning  of 
eternal  Uf^  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  which  wis 
recognised  as  connected  witb  regeneratioa  {ApeL  Oia- 
/atianu.  iv,  140, 148,  99,  187,  209,  210,  285,  mostly  is 
theGermantext;  Buddena,44G,603;  Zwingli,£7.>l. 
12;  P.  Martyr,  ZW),  442 ;  CaL  Pal.  66;  Alting.  BifL 
CaKdi.  280 ;  Alstwl,  759 ;  Perkins,  Col.  778 ;  Cmfessis 
Bohem.  //itm.  646).  Compare  also  Jaosenini,  Gmm. 
Cane.  Et.  c.  136,  97S.  Yet  this  truly  evangelical  Tie* 
was  not  steadily  perristed  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  Mon  assarted  again  that  the  expresaion  "atom] 
life"  occurred  only  In  Scripture  to  designate  the  re- 
ward of  Christian  fidelity.  Nevcrtbeless,  the  foBda- 
mental  points  of  the  idea  of  eternal  life  remained  ia 
the  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union  witb  Christ,  and  ia 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  EttchoriAt.  Uany  drav  x 
distinctioa  between  the  vila  ipirilnaSt  (spintual  life), 
of  which  Christ  Is  the  ofannum  (food),  and  tbc  nii 
irltrna  (stamBl  litb).  The  former  was  also  deaignitBi 
as  Fill  gratia  (the  life  of  grace),  and  the  latter  as  nia 
ghrit  (the  life  of  glory).  There  were  three  degrea 
of  eternal  life  recognised:  1,  initialis,  in  this  world; 
3,  partialis,  after  the  death  of  the  Individual;  3,  per. 
fectionalis,  after  the  last  judgment.  (So  Pearaon,  Ca 
ikt  Crtfd,  Oxford,  1820,  1.  598.)  Gerhard's  delinitiiii 
(_C<Ma,  20,-633)  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  Fro- 
lestant  scholastic  views  on  this  subject:  "Vita  lelenu 

immensa  miaericordia  (causa  efflciens  principslis)  pnp- 
tar  Christum  mediatorem  (cansa  efficiens  m«itD(ia) 
pcrsevemnte  fide  (cansa  instrumental  is)  adprebensnii 

coram  a  corporibus  separata,  postmodum  vero  eadem 
in  die  reenrrectionis  gloriflcacis  corporibn*  retmha, 
ab  omnibus  miseriis,  doloribus  et  mslis  liberate,  cm 
Christo,  angelis  Sanctis  et  omnilius  elcctis  in  sempilo- 
na  Istltla,  gloria  et  felicitate  vivant,  perfecta  Del  oog- 
nitione,  perfects  sanctitate  et  juslitia  ornate  Desn  s 
facie  ad  faclem  sine  Hne  videant,  sinefaatidio  amenlae 
sine  defatigatlone  glorificent."  The  eatly  PnKcstsnt 
theologians  speak  of  the  fblicitv  of  tbe  firture  life  si 
incomprehensible  and  ineffable  (Cbn/*.  Betg,  ST;  Bti^ 
lnNiem.846;Calvin,S,]B,I0:aerhBid,2O,S4n).  Its 
blessings  are  parUy  privative,  partly  positive  :  the 
meeting  again  and  recognition  of  Christians  was  cai- 
ddered  one  of  tbem  (Zwinitt)  /n  crp.  M.  12);  this  i< 
ailed  a  poalHve  blessing.  That  Indli-idoal  blessedntss 
-iR  not  be  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  oftheduana- 
Jon  of  others  Is  called  a  privative  blessing.  In  nppo- 
ittion  to  Rome,  the  influence  of  perMnsl  merit  on  tbe 
future  state  was  denied  by  these  theologians ;  bat  mm 

im,  while  odmittini;  that  blessedneas  is  espeotisW 
1y  the  same  for  all.  hold  to  several  iegrea  ot  blnsed- 
A  number  of  other  qoeationB  as  to  the  langufs 

9  blessed,  the  manner  of  the  oontemplatioii  of 
God,  if  he  shall  be  pmised  in  word,  etc.,  are  genenllv 
treated  by  the  ancient  theologians  after  the  t.ianipl* 
of  Calvin,  Inil.  3,  S6,  8,  as  irrelevant,  and  of  DO  relig- 

raportanee.     In  later  times  they  have  been  dis- 
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Bama  m  Chrldiui  expnienee  In  tlili  world. 
Woile*  {airmau,  li,  181 ) :  "  This  ii  the  te«tin 
Uut  God  hath  given  u>  eternal  life,  and  thii  life  is  iu 
Ut  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  [the  eternal 
Uh  her*  )pak«n  of]  i  and  be  that  hatli  cot  the  Sod 
huh  not  life."  As  if  be  bad  uid,  Thia  ii  Ibe  anm  of 
the  tadnuiny  which  God  halb  teitified  of  bi>  Son,  that 
God  hath  pTen  oi  not  only  a  title  to,  but  tbe  real  lie- 
giiuung  of  eUnial  life ;  and  thli  life  is  piuchaaed  b3', 
and  treasured  a p  in  his  Son,  who  has  all  the  ipringi 
and  the  fnlnen  of  it  in  himself,  to  communicate  to  bis 
badj,  tbe  Chnrcb.  litis  etemal  life,  then,  commences 
vbeo  it  pleases  the  Father  to  reveal  his  Son  in  our 
beaits;  when  we  first  know  Christ,  being  enabled  to 
"call  him  Lord  by  the  UolyGbosI;"  when  we  can 
tatily,  oar  coQsdence  beuing  ua  witness  In  the  Holy 
ataliU,"Tbe  life  which  1  now  live  I  live  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  hinuelf  for 
Dt."  And  then  It  is  that  happiness  begins — happi- 
IMM  real,  solid,  rahstanllal.  1  hen  It  Is  that  heaven  is 
opsoed  in  tbe  ioni,  that  tbe  proper  lieavenly  state  com- 
atnett,  while  tbe  love  of  Uud,  as  loving  as,  is  shed 
abroad  b  the  heart,  instsnllj-  producing  love  to  all 
msahind;  general  pure  benevolence,  togrther  with  its 
l«nsine  fmits,  lowliness,  meekness,  patience,  conlenl- 
edness  io  every  state;  an  entire,  clear,  fall  acquiescence 
it  lbs  whole  will  of  God,  enabling  ns  to  "leloice  ever- 
Bun,  and  in  everything  to  give  thanks." 

As  to  tbe  natare  of  tbe  blessedness  of  the  future 
UTe,  "tbe  sum  of  what  we  are  tani^ht  by  reason  and 
SetiptorB  on  this  point  may  be  comprehended  under 
Uh  tbne  following  particulars :  (a)  We  shall  bere- 
aAer  be  entirely  fy«ed  from  Che  luflTeriuga  of  this  life ; 
9)  Oar  fnture  blessedness  viilt  be  a  continuation  of 
Ike  happiness  of  this  life ;  (c)  Bat  It  wilt  also  Im  in- 
(fiased  by  the  addition  of  many  new  Joys,  which  stand 
in  no  nitniml  or  necessary  connection  with  our  preced- 
iog  condition  in  tbia  life.  But,  for  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  future  world, 
we  can  say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as  to  the  na- 
Ine  of  these  positive  rewards.  In  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe 
Sew  Testament,  howaver,  positive  rewards  are  raniid- 
snd  noat  obviously  as  belonging  to  our  future  felici- 
9,  and  M  constitodng  a  principal  part  of  it.  For  it 
shnya  ie;H«sauls  the  jms  of  heaven  aa  resulting 
*rinly  tnm  tbe/ucor  of  God,  and  aa  being  undetintd 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  given.  Henco  Uiere  must 
he  something  ntors  added  to  the  natural  good  conse- 
qoences  ot  our  actions,  something  which  cannot  be 
Eooaidered  as  tbs  necessary  and  natural  consequences 
sfthe  eood  actions  we  nuy  have  before  performed. 
I^OBe  tb*<dagi«nl  ba*e  supposed  that  the  saints  in 
hiBven  may  be  tanght  by  itamtdiale  dinnt  rntlalioiu 
(&Mfli  gbria) ;  especially  Iboee  who  may  enter  tbe 
shades  of  tbe  bl<«sed  withont  knowledge,  or  with  only 
s  BBoll  mtttsore  of  Hj  e.  g.  children,  and  others  who 
kave  died  in  Ignonnea  fhr  which  titey  IbemselvM 
«m  not  to  blame.  On  Ibis  subject  nothing  is  defl- 
aitely  tsogbt  in  tbe  Scriptures;  but  both  Scripture 
snd  rssson  warrant  ui  in  lielleving  thai  prorisiou  will 
bs  nude  for  all  socb  persons  In  tbe  tiiture  world. 
A  principal  part  of  our  fatnre  bsppinesa  will  consist, 
■oorading  to  the  ChrislLin  doctrine,  In  tbe  enlai^a- 
asnt  and  correcling  of  our  knowledge  respecting  God, 
Ui  nstora,  aUiibatrs,  and  works,  and  in  tbe  salutary 
appHeaUon  of  this  knowledge  to  oni  own  moral  bene- 
b,  to  the  increase  of  onr  faith,  love,  and  obedience. 
Thare  baa  been  some  coDtroreny  among  theologians  I 
•ith  regard  to  the  nn'sa  n/God  (vitia  Dri  sMvifwa,  or 
muUfa,  or  btmijiai,  or  ooeifirrisiinH) :  bat  Christ  Is 
slwsyt  Rpveaented  as  one  who  will  be  penmalis  viti- 
Ui  I7  ns,  and  whose  personal,  Ikmlllar  intercourse 
•ad  gntdance  we  shall  en^ty.  And  herein  Christ  him- 
■slf  |die**  a  chief  part  of  tbe  Joy  of  tbe  saints  (John 
>dv,  xrii,  etc).  And  so  the  apnsttes  often  desoribe 
Iks  hlmsdnasa  of  the  pioos  by  the  phrase  btmg  tatk 
OtmI.   To  hk  guidance  has  God  inlntsted  the  banian 
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race  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And  Paul  says  (3  Cor. 
iv,  6)  we  see  'the  brightness  of  the  divine  glor;  in 
the  fkce  of  Christ;'  he  is  'the  visible  repKsentative 
of  tbe  invi^ble  God'  (Colos.  i,  15).  Paul  says  ex. 
preasly  (1  ThMs.  iv,  17)  that  we  shall  be  with  Christ, 
n  eoevpan.li  lath  OHrJiiendt  icio  died  brfon  w  (d/ia 
aiv  aimii) ;  and  this  presuppoees  that  we  shall  recog- 
nise tbem,  snd  have  intercourse  witli  them,  ss  with 
ChrUt  himself.  Paul  advises  that  CbrlstUna  should 
comfort  themselves  under  Ihe  loss  of  their  fHsnds  by 
considering  that  tbey  are  at  borne  with  the  Loid,  and 
that  they  shall  be  again  united  together"  (Knapp^ 
Chriil.  fhtoiogf.  sec.  clz,  p.  4!>0-404).  See  also  Cotta, 
Uut.D<igm.deV'itaattr«a;  CotU,  J  haaTheoLde  Vila 
atena  I'TUbing.  1768)  ;  Storr,  Opuimla  Academiai,  0, 
7B;  Wesley,  Sf™nis,il,180B<i.i  B»j:ttT,  Sakti' Sat i 
Isaac  Taylor,  I'hgiieol  Theory  o/anolifrLi/fi  Naville, 
Vie  ElenttUt  <18GS);  Herzog,  Btal-EncsUop.  vui,  SM 
(from  wbicb  this  article  is  in  part  a  translatico);  Mar. 
Unsen,  CkritHaa  Oagnatia,  ^  283-390.     See  Iuhob- 

lALtTTJ    RKaiIEIBBCTIO!<  ;    HkAVEN. 

Btoinity  of  Ood.     See  God. 

E'tbam  (Heb.  EOubb',  BrK,  supposed  by  Jablon- 
sky  [C^JMWJ.  od.  te  Water.  ii,'l"5J]  to  be  1.  q.  Coptic 
o'tiim,  i.  e.  "bonndaiy  of  the  sea;"  Sept.  '0^^,  but 
omiU  in  Num.  xxziil,  8 ;  Vulg.  Elham),  the  third  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  when  tbey  led  Egypt;  a  place 
described  as  lying  "In  the  edge  of  Ihe  wilderness," 
where  tbey  encamped  after  the  journey  from  Succotb 
(Exod.  iiii,!0;  NDm.iixiii,(l).  This  description,  and 
I  tbe  route  pnrsucd  by  thtm,  seem  to  lli  upon  some  spot 
on  )be  east  of  Egypt,  north  of  the  Ked  Sea,  near  the 
desert  tract  strelchlng  thence  along  the  whole  easU 
cm  i-bore  as  far  as  Harab,  to  which  tbe  same  name, 
"desert  of  Etham,"  ia  tberetbre  nBturallj'  applied  in 
tbe  text  (Num.  laxiii,  S).  The  precise  locality  WT 
Etham  baa  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  according  to  tba 
villous  theories  of  tbe  posrage  across  tbe  sea.  So 
spnt  more  likely  has  been  indicsted  than  a  point  in  the 
valley  oftbe  bitter  lakes  opposite  the  fral  of  wsdy  Abn- 
Zeid,  in  the  direct  roule  around  the  ptrint  of  tbe  sea, 
bnt  from  which  there  is  a  psaaage  shsrply  deflecting, 
up  wady  Emihcsh,  around  Jebrl  Attaka,  vhicb  tbe 
laraelitea  were  at  tbla  point  commanded  to  take.  See 
Exope;  DebeKT.  Tbe  sense  of  tbe  pasaage  Knm. 
zxxili,  6-8,  is  evidently  this :  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  sec- 
ond day  they  had  already  srrived  at  the  borders  of  tba 
Arabian  desert,  at  Ecbam,  from  which  the  tract  of 
country  lying  next  to  Egypt  receives  Ihe  name,  desert 
of  Etham;  but,  instead  of  advancing  directly  into  the 
desert,  they  turned  down  sgain  farther  into  Egypt,  to 
the  ArablsD  Gulf.  Afterwsrda.  instead  of  going  round 
tbe  sea,  thev  proceeded  through  it  Into  tbe  desert  of 
Etham.  See  Shob.  Schwara  aaya  (Fatal,  p.  SIl) 
that  tbe  part  of  tbe  desert  north  of  the  Bed  Ses,  near 
Suet,  ia  atill  called  EtUa,  but  tbii  lacks  conlimution. 

E'than  (Hal..  Eglktot',  IPitt,  jxrprtnJy,  as  often), 
the  name  of  lliiee  mrn. 

1.  (Sept.  A.'Snr.  V.  r.  raiSov  and  Ai'Srip  )  One  of 
fbur  perrons  ("Ethan  tbe  Earabite,  and  Heman,  and 
Chalcol,  and  Daida,  tbe  sons  of  Mahol")  who  were  so 
renowned  for  their  sagacity  that  It  is  mentioned  to  the 
horrar  of  Solomon  that  bis  wisdom  excelled  theirs  (1 
Kings  iv,  81  fHeh,  V,  n]).  Ethan  being  diatinguished 
as  "the  Eitabita"  ttom  the  others,  who  are  called 
"sons  of  Mahol ;"  nnlaaa,  indeed,  this  word  J/ajlo(  (q. 
V.)  be  taken,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  appellatively 
for  "sons  of  muric,  dancing."  etc.,  in  which  ease  it 
woold  apply  to  Ethan  as  well  a  a  to  the  others.  Tbi* 
interpntatlon  is  strengthened  hv  our  Aikding  tbe  other 
names  sssocUted  wllh  tfaat  of  Ethan  in  1  Chron.  Ii,  6, 
aa  "sons  of  Zeiah,"  1.  e.  of  Eira.  the  same  as  EirabiUs, 
or  descendants  of  the  son  of  Jodah.  See  EibahITI. 
With  this  agraes  tbe  Jewish  chronology,  which  conntt 
tbem  aa  prophets  during  tbe  sojourn  in  Egypt  {StJrr 
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Warn  AoHi,  p.  I>2),  although  thsJemhiTsalMBti 
dition  confoanding  Ethan  with  Ahnhani,  Bemin  wi 
Hoses,  add  Chalcol  with  Joeeph  (Jeramii,C<MtnMm(. 
^■V(,in  loc.).     In  1  Chraa,  ll,8,Ethaa'i  "Mint"i 
mentioned,  but  onlj  ons  name  Is  given,  that  of  Aiarti 
B.C.  poM  1866.     In  tbe  titia  to  tbe  S9th  Fulnt  in 
"Ethan  the  Ezrabite"  li  named  aa  the  aiithor;  bat 
there  aeema  to  be  eoms  confoalon  hare  in  the  latter 
epithec     See  No.  8  below. 

2.  (9ept.  AtSa/i  V.  T,  Oupj.)  Son  of  Zimmah  and 
fiuber  of  Adaiah,  in  the  ancottry  of  the  Lerilo  Asaph 
(1  Chron.  vi,  «  [27]).  B.C.  cif.  1586.  In  ¥er.  21  ' 
seems  to  be  called  JoAii,  the  father  oT  Iddo. 

3.  (Sept.  A/^riv  T.  r.  aOJ^.)  A  Levlte,  son 
Eiubi  or  Kushaiah,  of  the  familj  of  Henri;  appointed 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Temple  music  by  David  (ai 
linger,  1  Chron.  vi,  U  [»],  or  player  on  cymbals, 
17. 13).  B.C.  IDH.  In  tile  latter  passages  be  is  i 
elated  with  Hemaa  and  Asaph,  the  heads  of  two  other 
lamllles  of  Levitea;  and  inasmuch  as  in  other  passages 
of  these  books  (1  Chron.  xkv,  1,  S)  the  names  are 
given  as  Asaph,  Hsmau,  and  Jeddthun,  it  baa  been 
conjectured  that  this  last  and  Ethan  were  identical. 
There  b  at  least  great  proluMlity  that  Ethan  the  sing- 
er was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Esrathite  (conp. 
Ko.  1  above),  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  ot  Psa. 
lixKix.  (or  It  ij  ■  very  unlikely  coincidence  that  there 
shoald  t>B  two  persons  named  Heman  and  Ethan  so 
closely  connected  in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of 
life.  The  difflculty  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  He- 
man  (q.  v.),  who,  in  tbe  tJtU  lo  Psalm  liiiviii,  U  like- 
wise expressly  called  an  Ezrahlte,  and  yet  identided  Iti 
its  authorship  with  the  sons  of  Korah.  Hengalenberg 
supposes  (^Comnml.  on  P.o/nu,  Clsrk-s  ed.  iti.  89)  that 
both  Heman  and  Ethsn,  although  descendants  of  Ju- 
dsh,  were  adopttd  into  tbe  ranks  of  tlie  Levites  \  but 
this  will  not  meet  the  above  genealogy  of  this  Ethan, 
who  is  moreover  classed  with  the  Uerarliss,  and  not 
with  the  Korahites.     Camp.  Ubiiah,  and  see  Ezba- 

Eth'aillin  (Ileb.  Sftimim',  Cjn''!!,  ptrtnnial 
streimi ;  Sept.  'ASaviv),  another  name  for  the  month 
Tism^q.  v.);  so  called  from  the  fulness  oftbeiniaLi 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  being  swelled  with  tlw  au- 
tumnal runs  (I  King!  viil,  S).     See  CatSHOAR. 

Eth'baU  (Heb.  EtAia'dl,  ^sarx,  «M  Baal,  i.  e. 
enjoying  his  favor  and  bilpi  Sept.'  'E>f3anX),  a  klnjj 
of  Sidon,  father  of  the  Infamous  Jeiebel,  the  wife  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi,  31).  According  to  Joscphas  {Ant. 
Tiii,  IS,  I  andij  Apitm,],  18),Ethbaal  is  called  ;Uo- 
6n.'w  (I^u^oXoc  or  EiOw/JoXoc,  1.  e.  V;;ipK  =  AaaJ 
tcilk  kim)  by  Heninder,  who  also  says  tlut  he  was  ■ 
priest  of  Astirte,  and.  iiavlng  put  the  klnic  Pheles  to 
death,  assumed  tbe  sceptre  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  lived 
siity-ei^hc  years,  and  reigned  thirty-two  (comp.  Theo- 
phil.  JUoLlii,  p.  ia-2).  At  nfty  yean  elapsed  between 
tbe  deaths  of  Hiram  and  PheUs,  the  date  ofEthbaal's 
reign  m»y  be  given  as  about  B.C.  040-908.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal  was  no  doubt  closely  allied  to  that  of  Ai- 
tarte,  and  it  is  eveu  possible  that  a  priest  of  Aitarte 
might  have  been  dedicated  also  to  tbe  service  of  Bui, 
and  borne  his  name.  We  here  see  the  reaaon  why  Jez- 
ebel, the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Astarte,  was  so  leat- 
ous  a  promoter  of  idolatry,  the  taint  of  which,  with  Its 
jttendjnt  tyranny,  eventnalty  extended  to  tbe  throne 
of  Judjh  in  tbe  person  of  Athallah ;  and  as,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  death  of  Ethbaal.  hb  granddaat'li- 
ter  Didu  built  Carthage,  and  founded  that  celebrated 
commonweilth  (Joeephus,  as  above),  we  may  judge 
whatsortofa  spirit  animated  the  females  of  this  royal 
family.  See  Ahab.  Another  Phcenician  king  of  the 
same  niime  ClS,;(3nXoc  or  Br3ii/JnAoc)  appears  ss  a 
contemporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Josephos.  AtU.  x. 
tl,  1  j  ApUm,  U  21 ;  Euaebiua,  Chm.  Anmn.  I,  74). 
See  Piunncu. 
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Btiielbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  bom  A.D.  6<t  M 
663,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  A.D.  MO  (7). 
About  A.D.  690  be  was  acknowledged  as  Ilntwilda 
(president  of  tho  Heptarchy).  In  &7D  he  married  Ber- 
tha, a  Christian,  and  daughter  of  Cluribert,  a  Ktink- 
iab  king.  It  hud  been  agreed  befora  her  marriage  ifaM 
she  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  her  own  religion.  The 
most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  Inlroductioii 
of  Christianity  into  bis  kingdom  by  Augustine,  who 
landed  in  Kent  in  bse.  See  AtraoaTiKK  (vol.  i,  p.  644> 
In  697  the  king  himself  was  baptized.  Us  founded  tb« 
bishopric  of  Rocbestrr,  and,  witb  hli  nephew  Sebert, 
king  of  Essex,  erected  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  in  LoB- 
don.  Ethelbert  died  iu  610.— Maclear,  Chnttim  Uw- 
tioni  during  tte  Middlt  Aga  <18G3),  chap,  v  ;  CoUia, 
EccUtiattiad  Hittar^  ifUrtal  Britaia,  i,  166  sq. 

Sthelirold,  the  principal  reformer  of  mouatUc 
ordera  in  England,  was  liom  In  Winchester  about  MS. 
From  early  youth  he  distinguished  himself  by  Ua 
learning,  and  obtained  tbe  favor  of  king  Athidstan. 
He  was  ordained  prieet  simultaneously  with  DuoEitan, 
and  when  the  latter  became  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
aliont  9*7,  Kthelwold  entered  his  monastery  and  b» 
came  a  companion  of  bis  studies.  He  distinguisbed 
bimselras  a  poet,  grammarian,  and  theolo^o.  He  it 
also  reported  to  have  been  (iimiliar  with  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  and  tO  have  coDstmcled  two  bells.  Whea 
hn  declared  bis  intention  to  go  to  France,  in  order  to 
p3rfe<^t  himself  in  his  studies,  king  Edred,  who  wished 
to  retdiu  him  in  I'jixlind,  refused  to  him  permisuon  to 
travel,  and  appointed  him  abbot  of  Abingdon.  This 
monastery  was  then  in  ruins,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Etbel- 
wold.  In  963  king  Edgar  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  great  task  of  hit  life  henceforth 
was  tbe  reorganlaatlon  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mouss- 
lerles,  which  were  at  that  time  administered  by  tee- 
ular  priests  (elrriei,  eoHnnici,  pmbnttrf).  The  discl> 
pline  in  the  monastery  waa  anything  but  seTere,  and 
many  of  the  priests  were  married.  Elhelwotd  substi- 
tuted for  tbe  secular  priests  regular  monks,  and  dis- 
played grest  activity  in  rebuilding  the  monatteriet 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  in  repeo 
plinn  those  that  had  been  abandoned.  The  motiaateiy 
of  Winciiester,  under  his  direction,  became  a  celebrated 
school,  from  which  proceeded  several  distinguisbed  tb- 
bots  and  t^hops.  He  died  Aug.  1,  984,  st  Winchn- 
ter.  The  chief  work  of  Elbelwold  la  an  Anglo-Saxeo 
translation  of  tbi  Latin  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  It  has 
never  been  printed.  He  also  wrote  a  mathemat^l 
treatise,  still  extant  in  manuscript.  —  Hoefer,  JVosr. 
Hiasr.  (irniraU,  xvi,  698;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Ui.  436 
sq.     CA.J.S.) 

E'ther  (HaU  H.  -irs,  nhotdoiai),  one  of  the  dt. 
iet  In  the  plain  (Shepbelah)  of  Judah  (mentiimed  be- 
tween libnih  and  Ashan,  Josh,  zv,  42,  Sept.  'Aht^  *. 
t.  'I^rie).  eventually  assiuned  to  Kmeon  (mentioDed 
between  Remmon  and  Asban,  Jorh.  xix,T,  Sepl.'.ASip 
V.  r.  'Ji9,'p).  In  the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Sim- 
~  Chmn.  iv,  B!,  Tochkh  Is  sabstitutsd  ta 


Ether. 


Inti 


m  It  twice  (s.  v. 't^.'fi.  Ether;  'IiSip,  Jether— in  tbt 
latter  case  confonndlne  it  with  Jattib,  a  city  of  priests, 
which  contained  friends  of  David  during  his  troubles 
under  Saul),  tod  ttate  that  it  was  then  a  considerable 
place  (miuij  luyimv'),  retnining  the  name  of  JeOim 
(  Itdfifin.  It^opa),  very  near  Halatha,  in  the  interior 
ofthedistrictof  Daroma,  that  is,  in  the  desert  country 
below  Hebron  and  to  the  east  of  Beenheba.  AI  Beit- 
.librin  Van  de  Velde  beard  attleaA  Ikar  in  thit  neigh- 
borhood, bnt  conld  not  learn  its  distance  or  direction 
{Mfitiiiir,  p.  S11).  For  tbe  present,  we  may  conjecta- 
rally  place  it  at  BaUAuica,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  atse- 
ciated  localities,  S.  of  Beit-JIbrin  and  W.  of  Hebronj 
a  mined  village,  covering  low  hills  on  both  lidea  of 
the  path,  and  tzblUHng  fbundatlona  of  liewn  Mdum 
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iMdteg  to  tbe  infennce  ttut  tt  vu  <nic«  in  czteiulve 
Uwn  (BoblnMni,  Stttanltet,  iii,  10). 

BthtiiSga,  JOHK  WULEY,  Ph.D.,  a  Metbodist 
mlButvr  tai  iminent  uhakr,  itat  liam  U  Graiige- 
vwdi,  hic  of  Wight,  Fobmaix  S4, 1804,  ind  died  M 
Cunb(inieU>]'24,!8<>6.  Hupirents  weteMetlioduta, 
ud  ha  wu  brought  ap  with  leligioui  care.  In  1837 
be  entered  tha  ministrj  of  the  Wealefin  Uethodiit 
Chureh,  and  <raa  appointed  to  the  Hull  Circuit.  In 
1B38  hii  health  biled,  and  he  became  "lupernDmer- 
VT."  la  1846  he  waa  able  to  ntum  to  the  itiaenuit 
3iiBiilr}-,  in  which  aerrice  ha  remained  until  hia  death. 
"Ho  WM  an  eminentlr  holy  man.  Whether  in  [be 
pulpit  or  in  the  aocial  circle,  ha  appeared  clothed  with 
hamilllf,  and  radiant  yrlth  Chriatian  beneTOlence. 
CcoMrained  by  tbe  love  of  Chiiat,  he  lived  only  to  pro- 
mate  tlie  intereata  of  tba  Church.  He  waa  >a  bom- 
ing  and  ■bining  light,'  and  conaumed  hioiieK  in  the 
lerriee  of  hii  Lord  and  Saviour''  (Mimiitet,  1867). 

Di.  Etheiidge'i  devotion  to  letters,  amid  the  en- 
giMiiog  labon  of  the  Uethodlat  mlniitr}-,  waa  verj-  re- 
BiaiiuUe.  Early  in  life  hs  ahovad  exlr^ordinaiy  apt- 
itiida  for  langnagaa,  and  by  continued  >tudy  he  learn- 
fd  to  read  and  write  Hebrew  and  Syriac  with  facility. 
In  tbe  iileratore  of  theM  two  laugosgea  ho  became 
jae-eminent  before  hudeath,  Kla  published  writinga 
include  Tit  Syriiai  Cinrciia,  litir  tarfy  Bittory,  Lil- 
vgin.  md  Ultrabtn  (London,  1846,  ]2ino  :  thi*  work 
coDtaiiu  a  tranalatlon,  alao.  of  the  fooi  Goapela  fhim 
tbe  PeM^bito).'— 7^  Apo^McalAeU  and  Epiitla,fron 
At  Paddta,  mik  lie  Ttmmitims  Epitllei  ami  l&e  Rmla- 
liM,BjUTalalerSfnat  fraf  (London.  1SJ9,  I2mo}  :— 
BBntAromaiea(,Liindim,l«a,limo:  a  uieful  leriu 
rf  Etaaya  on  tbe  Shemitie,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac  Un- 
gugea  and  literature):  —  Jtnualtm  oHd  Tibtriai,  a 
Btr-jl  Bf  tie  rtUgiaiu  imd  tdulailie  Leanang  nf  lie 
Jm,  daigmtd  ai  an  Jatrodueliim  to  llrbrew  Lilerat¥re 
(Leodoii,  1856,  ISmo):  — rte  Targirme  of  (Mktlce  and 
ImaAat  iofUiatl,  etc.  (London,  1S62,  12mo).  Be- 
>Ua  Ibeae,  he  publlahed  Mittrimrdia,  or  ConioBpla- 


li/iBfDr.Tiemat  Cole  (Und.  I860):— rAe  ii/V  of 
'ic  Rrv.  Jukn  Fitl€itr.~MaKlei  of  Conferment  (Eng- 
liiti)  for  1B67 1  Ch^itim  Examimr,  liiv,  346. 

ItUllca,  from  lyPnc  orlgiDally  the  Ionic  form  of 
fftic.in  Germ.  SiUtn'rhrt,  in  Engliah  moral plUlctnjAg, 
Ihingb  thia  last  phrase  aometimea  covers  tlie  whole 
•eieoce  of  mind.  Ethica  an  related  to  laie  and  dalj, 
lad  to  tirme  and  rice.  "Aristotle  HT»  that  iJOot, 
tI^  ilgnlfiea  moral  virtoe,  la  derived  from  ffioc  cns- 
Ina.  ahica  It  i*  by  repeated  acta  that  virtae,  wUch  ii  a 
■"til  haMt,  la  formed"  (sse  Fleming's  Voeab.  Phil.  p. 
i'i).  "Ethics,  taken  In  its  wideat  lense,  ds  Including 
the  mral  sclenc«s  or  natural  jurisprudence,  msy  be 
lirided  Into,  1.  Moral  pfaOoeophy,  or  tbe  aclence  of 
■be  rditions,  rigbts,  and  dotlea  by  which  men  are  un- 
Itf  obligatiaDS  towards  God,  themsatvea,  and  their  fel- 
l»-cnatarea.  i.  Tbe  law  of  nstiona,  or  the  science 
•f  Unas  Uw9  by  which  all  nations,  as  conMilutIng  the 
•KiRT  of  tbe  hnman  race,  are  bound  in  their  mutual 
nitiiiu  to  one  another.  0.  Public  or  political  law,  or 
tht  lonin  of  the  relations  between  the  ditr«reut  ranks 
i*  lodrty.  4.  Civil  law,  or  tlio  science  of  those  laws, 
HlibD.  sod  duties  by  which  iodiridnals  in'  civil  society 
•»  bound— as  cnmmerclal,  erlmioal.  Judicial,  Roman, 
or  modmi.  6.  History,  profane,  dvil,  and  political" 
(I'mBBiu,  ImtTBd.  ad  nUatoiA.  p.  90).  Ethics,  then, 
<*vrri  tlx  sdcnee  of  all  (bat  Is  morsl,  whether  it  re- 
lUs  totaw  or  action,  to  God  or  tbe  creaturr,  to  the  in- 
^lidul  or  the  stale.  It  goes  whertrer  tlie  ideas  of 
lf(b  iud  wrong  can  enter. 

•i.  Ethical  lelence  may  be  divided  into  philosnphl- 
ol  Hbles,  Iheolt^laa  ethics,  and  Christian  ethicp. 

(a.)  PUfanpUAi/  EiUa.— The  science,  in  this  as- 
PVt,  unit  And  its  root  and  its  life,  JU  forms  and  its 
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suthoriQ',  In  tbe  depths  of  the  buman  conatitDtlau 
Thb  leads  oeceaaadly  to  the  idea  of  God.  'We  do  not 
affirm  that  ethics  cannot  be  discnaaed  at  all  withonl 
bringing  in  the  notion  of  a  supreme  being.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  find  in  man  a  moral 
nature ;  whatever  may  he  the  character  of  his  morali- 
ty, tbe  very  douiits  abont  that  imply  tbt  fuel  of  mo- 
rality. He  manifestly  has  relations  to  virtue  and 
vice,  to  right  and  wrong,  to  blame  and  praiaa,  to  goill 
and  tmioconce.  True,  if  he  does  not  accept  the  idea 
of  God,  morals  seem  to  lose  their  foundation.  Why 
should  a  man  obey  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  even 
when  obedience  seema  to  be  right  and  uieful,  unless 
bis  nature  is  a  product  of  wisdom,  and  reveals  tbe  law 
and  tbe  nature  of  an  infinite  intelligence  7  But  truth 
is  stubborn,  and  even  a  fragtneat  of  it,  awiu^g  in  tbe 
air  without  a  foundation,  will  live.  Pulled  up  oat  of 
the  soil  of  ttie  doctrine  of  God,  the  moral  ideas,  howev- 
er shorn  of  their  strength  and  withered,  still  assert 

of  ntiUcy,  or  fitness,  or  happiness.  A  genuine  philo- 
sophical ethics,  however,  wilt  find  a  Creator  from  the 
■tiidy  of  the  creature,  and  will  raise  frcm  the  nature 
of  man  a  law  which  will  ground  itself  in  the  iilea  of 
Ood. 

(ft.)  I%eoliyicalEttiiet.—Tliit  Is  grounded  upon  fcimo 
religion  or  theology.  But  in  this  arpect  tbe  science  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  every  religion.  The  ethica 
might  be  theological,  and  at  the  same  time  Buddhistic, 
or  Hohammedsn,  or  Biahminical.  Theological  ethics, 
therefore,  might  bt  a  system  on  which  the  fundament- 
al principle  of  moials  bad  been  perveried  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  cruel  and  impure  lUperstitiona,  Just  as  a  so- 
called  philoeopbical  ethics  might  be  atheistic  or  psn- 
thetstic. 

(c.)  CMilian  £t*H'j.~Chriatlaii  ethics  Is  tbeoto^eal 
ethics  limited  by  Christianity.    As  tbns  aUted.  it 

'■  might  appear  to  be  narrower  than  either  philoaophieal 
or  theological  ethica,  but  In  reality  it  is  far  otberwise. 
Philosophical  ethics  is  Christian  so  far  as  it  is  tme  and 
]ust,Bnd,ftvBithe  very  nature  of  Chrlatianity,  as  con- 

,  taining  a  complete  account  of  human  duty,  It  must 
even  be  broader  and  deeper  than  all  human  philDSCpblei 
which  relate  to  iL  As  Ic  tbe  relallon  of  Christian  eth. 
ics  to  any  other  supposed  theological  ethics,  or  to  all 
other  theologies  in  their  mersi  atpecta  tsken  together, 
its  position  must  be  that  of  Judge  among  them  all ;  it 
mnat  meaaure  them  all,  eliminating  nbatever  is  fslae, 
restoring  what  is  lacking,  or  rather  supplanting  them 
one  and  all  as  the  only  standard  of  moral  truth  and 
duty. 

Besides,  Christian  ethics,  considered  as  a  sdence, 
and  hrnce  ai  a  field  for  ppecnlatlon,  covers  the  whole 
ground.  Philosophy  and  Iheolo^,  in  their  ethical  re- 
lations, are  entirely  within  its  scope.  It  must  Judge 
them  both  wherever  it  touches  them.  It  has  made 
ethics,  and  indeed  all  ppeculatlDn,  a  different  thing 
from  what  It  was  before  it  entered  into  human  thought, 
snd  it  aims  to  master  all  human  thinking  within  its 
sphere.  It  is,  to  be  snre,  smensble  to  pbilosopblcst 
thought,  and  cannot  repel  the  tests  of  right  reason  ;  it 
readily  enten  into  tbe  atmggle  with  every  adverse  in- 
tellectnal  tendency,  carrying  with  it  a  divine  confl- 
dence  that  alone  contains  the  infallilile  and  indeitrae- 
tible  norm  of  humanity  regarded  as  moral. 

Christian  ethics,  indeed,  considerfd  as  speculative, 
is  not  infallible.  God  has  given  the  ethical  norm,  but 
man  la  obliged  to  speculate  for  btmaelf.  Evidently 
the  complete  fom  of  Christian  ethics,  ccuaidered  *a 
philosophical,  lus  not  yet  been  reached.  Its  condJtiDn 
is  yet  militant,  both  In  relation  to  false  systems  and  to 
its' own  development  The  genuine  Christian  ethics, 
In  the  sdentific  sense,  lies  scattered  in  various  human  . 
treatises.  In  part  is  yet  to  l>e  bom,  and  remains  to  be 
evolved  In  tbe  coming  ages,  and  to  be  wrought  into  a 
"y^tem  of  beneficence  and  beauty  which  shall  tetlle 
down  on  tha  whole  human  race,  at  once  *n  atmorpbcro 


itttyint  and  SUaI  lovs,  and  tn  antidnteto  dlieenl,  tii- 
JOMiM,  and  all  impniity . 

' '  Ai  bgtwiwa  thwioglcal  and  philotoiilikal  apecala- 
tloD,  so  between  tbeatnglcal  and  philoiophical  ethics, 
in  »  fur  as  thej  ara  spflcalatiTB,  wfl  mnat  make  b 
■Irang  distinction.  Tbe  latter  pair  differ  pmciaet;  aa 
the  fanner  do.  But,  mncfa  aa  philamphkal  and  theo- 
logical ethics  differ,  tbej  are  not  oppoaitea.  Within 
the  Christian  world,  Cbriatian  ethic*,  like  philoaopbj 
in  general,  qiuat  alwajra  be  eaaentially  Cbriatian.  It 
has  alnayi  been  so,  as  the  nault  of  an  inviolalile  his- 
torical nFceasitj,  bnt  in  diffiarent  degrees  at  diSiirant 
periods  of  time,  and  in  the  several  stag«  of  its  prog- 
ress. Thore  may,  Indeed,  ariae  a  relative  boetiltty  !«- 
tween  philosophical  ethics  and  the  contemporaneons 
CbristisD  Maching,  or  even  a  hostility  between  ethical 
writers  and  Cbrittlanlty  In  general ;  or,  rathw,  sneh  a 
hottllily  is  naavoidable  precisely  in  the  degree  in 
which  hnmsnityfailalobe  penetrated  by  Cbiintiaiiity. 
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a  proof  of  imperfection,  not  in  philoeaphy  only,  bat 
>1ki  in  Christian  piety.  For  even  if  Chr^tian  piety, 
Imkini;  at  the  doctrine  In  itself,  sboubi  be  eoavlneed 
that  it  posnesBed  the  tme  results,  yet  she  possesses  her 
treasure  without  tba  sdeatifie  ability  to  uuderstand  It, 
or  to  vindicate  it  to  the  nndsnCanding  of  otiien.  It 
ts,  therefore,  as  science,  still  imperlecL  A  result  of 
this  will  be  that  theologlCBl  ethics  will  aban  in  the 
Imperfection.  So  long  as  the  moral  conacioosness  of 
the  Chrinllan,  which  is  speciflcally  dotennloed  by  the 
church  of  wliich  be  la  a  member,  does  not  clearly  lec- 
ogniie  itMtf  in  the  forms  of  morality  preratling  in  bis 
circle,  a  Cbrlstian  ethical  philosophy  must  remain  a 
want — a  ctesideritnni.  This,  however,  is  only  to  aay 
thatthiswnnt  willUit  while  the  general  moral  senti- 
ment and  that  of  the  Church  remain  apart.  The  mon 
nearly  each  approaches  perfection  la  its  own  sphe|4, 
tbe  nearer  they  come  to  bdng  one.  If  we  conaWva 
of  each  as  perfect,  they  remain  two  only  in  form,  i.  e. 
not  different  in  tbelr  method,  bat  only  in  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which,  nnder  the  same  method,  they  tclen- 
tiBcally  arrange  themselvea. 

"What  has  now  been  said  of  the  relation  Iwtween 
pbilosophlcal  and  theological  stbics,  holds  of  the  latter 
only  10  fur  as  it  Is  conceived  of  aa  apecalBtive.  In 
other  modes  of  treating  theological  ethics,  especially  in 
the  traditional,  it  ia  easy  to  conceive  that  the  relation 

wonld  be  dilFcrenl It  must  be  distinctly  at 

finned  that  a  Christian  character  belongs  to  phllcaoph- 
ieal  ethics  thmughoat  tbe  CbristiBn  world.  We  do 
Dot  mean  that  It  uugit  to  be  so,  bat  that  It  really  u  so  t 
not,  indeed,  always  in  thshifihesC and  mllest  sense,  and 
as  it  ought  to  be,  bat  still,  in  euch  a  sense,  whatever 
men  may  lie  contclous  of,  that  without  Christianity  it 
never  could  have  been  what  it  is.  In  the  Cbriatian 
world  there  is  no  element  of  the  moral  or  ialeilectaal 
life  which  is  not  associated  with  some  result  of  Chris- 
Hanity,  itself  nndeniahly  the  gntund-principle  of  the 
historical  development  of  oar  whole  Christian  times- 
It  can  never  be  sufflcienlly  ramembeted,  especially  in 
our  own  tiniBH,  that  what  is  actually  Christian,  and.  In- 
deed, what  ia  essentially  and  speciflcally  Chriitlan, 
mcbes,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  far  beyond  the'apbere 
to  which  usage  gives  the  name  of  '.;lriWi<iii,  or  of 
which  the  present  generation  is  at  all  oonaclons  aa 
Chriatlan.  TheCh  ristian  elementinhereaintheverr 
blood  of  that  portion  of  humanity  which  pessM  ander 
tbe  name  of  Christendom.  Thii  is  not  the  leu  trne 
because  certain  individuals  belon^ng  to  the  Cbriatian 
community  may  not  feel  its  regrneratin':  power.  Be- 
ddea,  that  would  be  a  poor  ethical  system,  considered 
as  philosophy,  which  ebould  iimore  the  great  facta 
through  which  morally  become*  Christian,  and  which 
should  refuse  to  those  facts  the  controlling  position 
which  actually  behmn  to  them  in  making  the  moral 
world  what,  In  point  of  science,  it  has  become.  These 
great  Gicte,  let  men  close  tbalr  eyas  as  they  will,  are 
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'  the  breaking  out  of  dn  and  the  darelopotent  g(  III 
destmctive  power  in  the  worid  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  entrance  of  Jesus,  the  God-man,  and  the  historical 
redeeming  power  proceeding  from  him  on  tbe  othn, 
Even  philosophical  morality,  if  It  would  not  degener. 
ate  Into  mere  nnpbilosopbical  abstractions,  must  make 
the  moral  life,  considered  as  historical  and  ci 
sdentifically  comprehensible ;  the  concrete  hi 
Form  of  tbe  moral  world,  however,  is,  for  us  ai  msm, 
before  everything  else,  Christian,  just  as  general  his- 
tory since  tbe  time  of  Christ  \t  itself  Christian. 

"  But,  »o  long  as  we  follow  Scblelermacher,  and,  in 
explaining  the  relatbn  between  philosophical  and  the- 
ological ethics,  make  the  religious  consciousness  the 
opposite  of  speculation,  we  shall  never  escape  conAi- 
sion.  The  religious  coiudousncst  finds  its  antitliesn 
not  in  speculation,  but  in  the  nal  nHfiaat,  and  ipecu- 
lation  DiidB  its  opposito  not  In  piety,  bnt  in  empirical 
reflection :  i  mpirical  reflection  and  speculation  stand 
in  very  similar  relations  to  pfety.  The  brgcr  numlier 
of  theological  writers  are  still  of  the  opmion  that  the 
distinction  between  pbilosopbical  and  theological  eth- 
ics lies  in  the  former  heine  the  nnivenal,  the  abstract, 
the  etliics  of  humanity,  and  the  latter  the  concnte  and 
Bpeciflcally  Christian,  because  it  rests  on  history.  Thus 
Schmid  and  WuCtke.  These  writers  hold  that  the 
great  fiicts  which  form  tbe  angles  of  tbe  Cbristisn 
theory  of  the  world,  nsmely,  sin  and  redemption  by 
Christ,  are,  according  to  their  nature,  inadequate  ss 
the  basis  of  any  purely  iiirion'or  speculative  theoir. 
They  lay  great  stress  on  this.  Bnt  why  resaon  thus  ? 
At  bottom,  becanse  they  start  with  the  presappaailisn 
that  there  is  no  other  neceasi^  but  the  neceatlty  of 
maurt,  Bot,  in  spite  of  all  tbe  confident  assertioBt  of 
tbe  contrar}',  we  cannot  doubt  that  from  the  specifical- 
ly Christian  conscioosnees  of  God,  which  ts  the  sulijeet 
treated  bere,  sin  and  redemption  abonld  be  deduced  >J 
a  logical  necesaitv"  (fiothe,  Tkeni/igiKhe  Elhii.  i.  ST). 

II.  Poiitvm  o/Elhici  in  TVoi^y.— "  Ethics  is  a  part 
of  systematic  theology,  which  also  includes  dogmatka. 
As  systematic  science,  it  Is  to  be  distinguished  from 
eatptlical  and  hiiiericat  theology.  Its  office  is  not 
mwely  to  show  what  Is  the  original,  and  thus  norma, 
tlve  Christian  ethics,  nor  what  has  been  accepted  as 
such,  but  rather  to  teach  that  Christian  ethics  is  the 
gennins  ethical  truth."  ....  "On  the  other  hand, 
ethics  mnst  be  separated  from  tbe  various  branches  of 
practical  theology  among  wbicb  it  has  often  been 
placed.  The  two  sciences  are  different  both  in  scope 
and  aun.  Ethh»  embraces  the  whole  Christian  idea 
of  ^ood,  and  not  merely  the  Cbnrch,  in  which  it  finds 
only  Its  culmination,  and  points  away  from  itself  to 
practical  theology,  theaim  of  which  is,  of  coune,  prac- 
tical" (Henog's  Rtal-Encskiip.  art.  Ethik). 

Phaia  Ssilrmaiie  Tiratagf.  — "In  ancient  Hmn, 
and  down  to  the  Beformation,  it  wa*  not  independent, 
bnt  held  a  subordinate  place  in  the  science  of  dogrnal- 
ics.  From  the  17th  century  the  two  have  bean  sepa- 
rated, and,  following  P.  Ramus,  most  writen  have 
distinguished  between  them  as  between  theory  and 
practice.  In  point  of  fact,  dogmatics  has  ptaclini 
importance,  and  ethics,  as  the  science  of  the  jowJ, 
has  a  theory"  (llani^s  Real-Eiictllop.  art-  Elhik). 
"Dogmatics  anil  ethics  an  a*  certainty  indepeodrnt 
dunp/iaa  as  God  and  man  are  separata  beings.  Onlr 
a  point  of  view  like  that  of  Spinoia,  in  his  «*•«, 
which  denies  the  existence  of  a  real  creation  and  a 
moral  world  separate  fh>m  God,  can  controvert  tbe 
independent  position  of  etblc*  by  tbe  aide  of  dognut- 
ics"  (idtn). 

Tboae  views  are  snbetaatlaUy  oorrecL  "  Christian 
ethic*  has  a  tight  to  an  independent  position  In  ih* 
sphere  of  systematlo  theology,  and  it  and  dogmatics 
are  as  certainly  distinct  as  an  God  and  man."  S«U 
it  is  none  the  less  tmo  that,  God  and  man  c«ncrind  to 
be  such  as  they  are,  ethics  cannot  be  practically  ai 
rated  ftam  religion.    Ethics  finds  it*  higbset  aa 


En  nllglini,  u  nligiw 
KTibing  ethia.  God  i 
raiixt,  aUiKS  miut  core 


■■  Urfie\f  in  pr«>  I 
preeeoted  to  the 
of  each,  and  also 


tU.  Tie  EUaeat  Faaiitf—CimKwiKt.—lbtn  hu 
hccn  a  great  wuu  of  eontrovenjr  on  tbe  queMion 
■bether  or  not  conacience  ii  a  diidnct  and  Hparate 
bcHlty  of  the  Mai,  or  onlj  *n  application  of  tha  raa- 
nn  or  jBdicment  to  nionl  inLijecta.  Ttie  troth  ia  that. 
IIh  mind  being  a  nnit,  all  ila  ficaltiea  are  onlj'  to 
Bin;  poven  of  applying  itself  differently  accoiding 
to  demand.  A  faculty  ia  a  powflr  of  doing  or  acting, 
and  a  tepante  faculty  ia  tlw  power  of  acting  tn  a  par- 
ticdar  diiectiim,  as  diatinguisbed  frnm  other  direc- 
liDDi.  Tbe  mind  ia  aa  certainly  and  diatlnctly  moial 
H  it  is  intellectnal,  or  iniginative,  or  volitional. 
Each  vi  these  espreasea  a  distinct  power  of  tbs  one 

This  bcoltj  of  fonnlng  monl  judgments  ve  oall 
eoBidence;  and,  if  the  Tiews  now  expressed  be  cor. 
net,  then  i>  little  propriety  in  diBcaBsions  reapecting 
tht  origin  of  conscience.  It  hu  no  origin  bat  that  of 
Ila  pgaaMiar  \  It  ia  born  with  him,  though  from  its  na- 
tin  it  ii  only  developed  tsrthar  on  in  life,  jnat  aa  raa- 
(Hi  and  iroaginatloD  are.  It  bis  been  asked,  in  reply 
to  thij  view,  whether  conacience  ia  not  made  what  it  ia 
ji  aoT  glTen  case  by  tha  drcomatancea  aboat  it — \iy 
Mchisg,  by  the  man's  own  acta — In  abort,  by  all  the 
iadaeacca  trooght  to  bear  upon  him.  We  answer  It 
■  a  to  ita  form,  but  there  was  first  consdeace,  a  mor- 
al faculty  in  the  man  to  be  shaped.  We  concede  that 
utthct  moral  ideas,  nor  Ideas  of  any  sort,  are  innate ; 
tot  the  capacity,  nay,  the  constitntional  necessity  for 
noiml  ideas  ii  innate. 

IT.  Tk  ElUrai  Slaudant  is,  of  conne,  according  to 
Clniitianity,  to  be  (band  In  the  Scriptures,  but  there 
ii  Hill  in  tin  sphere  of  acienoa  a  wide  divenity  as  to 
thalr  meaning.  Bnt  when  the  standard  is  auppoeed 
to  be  understood  on  a  given  quaalion,  and  the  eon- 
■cinice  mbmila  to  it,  there  mast  follow  >  perfect  self- 
■tntgitioo;  degradation  must  result  from  dlsobedl- 
aare.  In  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  conscience 
•oij  the  law  of  the  state,  for  example,  in  which  cue 
Ibt  conscience  of  the  lawgiving  majority  collidea  with 
I^  indivtdoal  conscience,  who  ahall  yield  p  The  an- 
■war,  from  the  very  nMure  of  tbe  cue,  la.  neither. 
They  mnat  Sgtit  It  out.  The  staU,  from  its  nature,  b 
npmne,  and  cannot  yield ;  but  for  Iht  num  the  con- 
■cltnce  b  alao  lupreme.  Tha  man  can  only  die,  or 
Bike  ume  other  atonement,  and  thus  nuintiin  alle- 
giiace  to  tbe  highest  tribunal. 

V.  BiHmf  of  EMa.—(a.)  The  sources  of  knowl- 
•d(i  here  are  Christ,  his  person  and  teaching;  alto 
tbe  writings  of  the  apmllet,  as  shown  in  the  New  Tes- 
boent.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  whole  contents 
■re  salberltatiTe,  except  as  modified  or  repealed  by 
Ibi  New  Testament.  By  the  side  of  these  oliJectit'B 
■sorcca  we  have  a  subfective  source  in  the  New  Cov- 
•saiit;  it  is  tbe  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  tbe 
Utbhl.  To  this  Barnabas,  Justin,  and  Clement  of 
AttxiBdrit  bear  witnew.  Thia  life  of  the  Spirit  in 
tbi  Cliarch  was  by-and-by  snp[danted  by  the  sup- 
pastd  efficacy  of  ordination,  by  which  tbe  Spirit  wu 
hsaad  to  the  prieettauod  exclusively.  There  eiine 
■ow  an  oatward  taw  of  the  Church  to  modify  the  Mew 


1  ETHICS 

en.    Cyprian,  wHh  hts  high  claims  fbr  the  episcopate, 

exercised  great  influence  on  the  ethical  pphere  of  the 
Church.  He  concentrated  tlie  truth  of  the  Church 
in  the  episcopacy,  in  which  he  ssw  tbe  vehicle  of  Uie 
Holy  Ghoat,  and  the  instrument  by  which  unity  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  assured  to  the  Church  for- 
ever. He  cairiHl  this  Idea  of  tbe  dignity  of  tbe  epis- 
copate,  and  tbe  sanctity  and  sanctifying  power  of  or- 
ders, to  a  ridiculous  extent.  His  doctrine  of  the  elBca- 
'  cy  of  orders  and  the  dignity  of  trishopi  was  set  over 
against  <«rtain  secta  —  Novatiant,  Montanliitt,  Dona- 
tiitt  —  who  held  that  the  holiness  and  unity  of  the 
'  Cbnrch  demanded  that  none  but  holy  persons  thonld 
,  be  membert.  Angustine  fell  heir  to  this  controveisj-. 
As  the  Church  grew  into  an  earthly  kingdum,  her  eth- 
ics took  more  and  more  the  direction  of  a  so-called 
higher  virtue,  whose  chief  forms  were  celil>Bcy,  pov- 
erty, conventual  life,  and  self-imposed  torture. 

Asceticism  not  only  formed  a  part  of  the  Church 
life,  it  became  also  the  centre  from  which  the  Chriatian 
life  was  forced  to  receive  rule  and  law.  It  determined 
what  was  sin,  and  what  was  right  and  good :  It  dicta- 
ted to  councils  j  and,  getting  control  of  the  state,  it 
dispensed  at  will  its  spiritual  and  temporal  awards; 
penitential  books  in  great  numbers  were  compiled,  and, 
bad  as  the  tyalcni  was  In  itself.  It  became  a  powerful 
-  r  the 
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•f  Cbriilendam  until  the  Refbi 

(t.)  Abandance  of  ethical  material  is  found  in  the 
■potieUcal  fathers,  who  base  ethics  on  individual  per- 
Bulitv,  on  marriage,  the  familv,  etc.  The  most  ef- 
IWlxoflheearberwriMrawuTcrtnlUsnClfM).  His 
^tbleil  wrilingi  were  very  nnmeroue.  such  as  amntm- 
■■Wfdaclu,  eamammy  ike  niiiH^  o/rirgini,  monoji- 
1,  pwilaeet,  patiaKr,  etc.  His  idea  of  Christianily 
■lalhttitwaB  arastsnd  defiant  war  power,  separated 
ha  all  the  heathen  customs  of  the  Old  World,  and  re- 
■Irtl  to  bring  upon  that  world  tbe  Judgment  of  Heav- 
III.— II 


peoples.  For  the  books  and  writers  on  these  subjects, 
tee  Hertog'a  Btai-Eacyilop.  iv,  194,  where  the  rela- 
tion of  asceticism  to  mysticism  is  well  presented,  and 
it  is  shown  that  all  these  terrible  struggles  had  their 
toot  In  tbe  contcioutness  of  tbe  Infinite  demerit  of  sin, 
and  found  their  happy  soliition  In  Luther's  doctrine  of 
faith. 

The  Refarmation  not  only  conquered  the  prevailing 
erTBiB  by  leading  men  back  to  the  holy  Scriptures, 
but  It  eatablisheit  positively  the  real  principle  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  It  did  this  through  JutUfyiog  fUtb, 
which,  working  by  love,  creates  tlie  postibtlity  of 
Christian  ethics.  Love,  springing  lh)m  faith,  is  the 
fulfilling  of  tha  law.  It  Is  ethics  In  the  soul,  ready 
to  take  ehape  in  noble  action.  This,  worklni.'  in  tbo 
community  Inwardly,  proceeds  to  mould  all  relatiout, 
private  and  public  —  marriage,  family,  church,  ttate, 
tcience,  art,  and  culture.  TTie  great  reformers  did 
not  write  complete  ethical  treatises,  though  they  dis- 
cussed many  ethical  subjects,  aurb  as  pnyer,  oaths, 
marriage,  etc.;  but  they  especially  disrusncd  ethics 
in  their  explanaUnns  of  the  Decalogue  In  tbe  Cate- 
chism. Indeed,  tbe  original  form  of  Christian  ethics 
Is  the  Catecbiam.  See  Paul  of  Eiticn,  Ethica  doc 
trim,  lib.  Iv  (i;Sl).  with  later  additions ;  alto  David 
ChvtrtuB,  1600,  yiriatKm  drtcripHoiut  tn  pnrcfpla  Der. 
t^dutrihiOalliSi) ;  Umbert  Dincau  (f  1696),  £rii*- 
ctt  Chriiliatia.  lib.  iii  (Geneva,  IS;:);  Thomas  Venato- 
riuB.  De  I'irtvlt  Ckrittiaaa,  lib.  Iii ;  comp.  Schwarx, 
TlioBua  Vtnatorivt,  and  tlU  he/ptaingt  of  Pmlt^aM 
tthia,  in  cim<t*nioii  aili  lAe  dodriiie  of  jtulificaiion, 
Slud.  a.  Kril.  (18MI).  heft.  i.  See  abio  Melancthon,  in 
hts  PiiloKptiia  MarrUiM  (1639),  his  KnarraHo  aSqvoi 
(Arormn  Arulolrlu  (IMS),  and  hit  P*y»icD.  Add  to 
these  Keckcrmann,  Syitrma  ^Har  tribiu  librit  tidoma. 
tan  (Genera,  16H) ;  Weigel,  Johann  Amdt,  Valentin 
Andrei,  Spener,  Nltasch,  Henry  MUller,  Scriver,  and 
others,  all  mystics.  The  Reformed  have  also  done 
something  in  this  line,  especially  G.Voetius,  C.  Vi- 
tringa,  H.  Wltaiua,  Amesius,  Amj-taldus  (Jforofc  Ckrr- 
tiatmt,  6  vols.  16&2-16e0). 

Three  men,  accordlna  to  J.  A.  DomeT{ta  Heriog's 
Rtal-Emytlnp.  iv,  199),  form  tho  trantitlon  ttage  to 
the  emancipation  of  philoeophy— Hii;cn  Grotius  {Dt 
jurt  pacit  H  btlU),  Pulfendorf,  witli  hit  school,  and 
Christian  Thomuius.  Then  come  Wolf,  Klotheim  (in 
j  his  iforal,  9  vols.),  Steinhart,  BabrdC,  Buddeos,  Cbr. 
Aug.  CrasIuB,  and  J.  F.  Reuss  (HmnUa  Iheologia  Mo- 
I  rofi*.  1767).  Even  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
{ lut  two  centuries  has  felt  tha  Influence  of  tha  modem 
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lug  and  shari-algfalad  appeUUa.  The  weakneaof  the 
tociHl  aSkctions  mi  Ibe  itrcBgUi  of  the  pririte  de- 
■irei  property  constitute  aelfiahnaia,  ■  rice  utteilj-  at 
Tiriance  with  thflhepplnetaoChini  who  btubora  it,  and, 
u  aucb,  condomned  lij-  Beltlove.  There  ue  u  (tnr 
trho  attain  tbe  )7«atett  utiafaclion  to  (hsmsetvei  ■■ 
who  do  the  greatett  good  to  others.  It  i«  absurd  to 
■uy  wilhKMns  that  the  pleasure  ot  benevolence  ia  telf- 
lah  because  it  ia  felt  by  self.  Underatanding  and  rea- 
•oniiiK  are  acta  of  self,  for  no  man  can  think  by  proxy; 
but  no  one  ever  called  them  nlfiih.  Why  ?  Evl- 
deally  because  they  do  not  rigant  aelf.  Precisely  the 
aiine  rule  applies  to  benevolence.  Such  an  argument 
la  a  groaa  confusion  of  self,  as  it  is  a  n^jtct  of  feeling 
or  thought,  with  aeltconaidered  aa  the  o^je^  of  either. 
It  is  no  more  Just  to  refer  the  private  appelitea  to  self- 
love  becanae  they  commonly  promote  happiness,  than 
it  would  be  to  refer  them  to  self-batred  in  those  fre- 
quent  caaea  where  their  gratlflcation  obstructs  iL  But, 
beaidea  tho  private  or  pnblic  desirtis,  and  besidea  the 
calm  regard  to  our  own  general  welfare,  there  is  a 
principle  in  man,  in  its  nature  anpreme  over  all  oth- 
ers. Thla  natural  aupremacy  belongs  to  the  faculty 
which  Burveya,  opproves,  or  diaa)iprovea  the  aeveral 
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science  is  superior  to  the  whole  of  man.  Paaaion  jm^ 
plies  nothing  but  an  inclination  tu  follow  it,  i.nd  in 
that  respect  iiasaliin  diSbrs  only  in  force.  But  no  ni> 
tion  can  be  formed  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
acience  which  doea  not  comprehend  judgment,  direc- 
tion, Buperintendency.  Authoiity  over  all  other  prin- 
ciplea  of  acdon  ia  a  consUtuent  part  of  the  idea  of  con- 
acience,  and  cannot  be  separated  From  It.  Had  It 
strength  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govern  the  world. 
The  pssKiona  would  have  tbeir  power  but  according  (e 
their  nature,  which  is  to  be  anbject  to  conscience. 
Hence  wo  may  understand  the  purpose  at  which  the 
ancients,  perhaps  confusedly,  aimed  when  tbey  laid  It 
down  that  virtue  consisted  In  following  uature.  It  U 
neither  easy,  nor,  for  tho  main  object  of  the  moraliat, 
iniportant  to  render  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients  by 
modern  language.  If  Butler  returns  to  this  phrase 
too  often.  It  was  rather  from  the  remains  of  undia- 
tingulahlng  reverence  for  antiquity  than  be 
could  deem  its  employment  impoitant  to  his  o 
lone.  The  tie  which  holds  together  rellgiun 
rallty  is,  in  the  system  of  Butler,  somewhat  different 
Ihnn  the  common  representations,  but  not  less  close. 
Conscience,  or  the  faculty  of  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing, necassarily  constitutes  the  bond  of  union.  Sel^ 
ting  out  fVom  the  belief  of  theism,  and  comliining  it, 
as  he  had  entitled  himself  to  do,  with  the  reality-  of 
conscience,  he  could  not  avoid  discovering  that  the 
tieing  who  possessed  the  highest  moral  qualities  is  the 
object  of  the  higheat  moral  afTecUnna.  He  conlem- 
pUtes  the  Deity  throngh  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In 
the  case  of  a  being  who  ia  to  be  perfectly  loved,  'good- 
nesB  must  be  the  simple  actusUng  principle  within 
him,  this  being  tbe  moral  quality  which  is  the  imme- 
diate abject  of  love.'  'The  highest,  the  adequate  oh- 
ject  of  lliis  affection,  la  perfect  goodnosa,  which,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  oar 
loal,  and  with  all  our  strength.'  'We  should  refer 
•urselves  implicitly  to  him,  snd  cast  ourselves  entirely 
upon  him.  The  whole  attention  of  life  should  be  to 
obey  his  commands'  (Sermon  liii.  On  Ikf  Loot  of  God). 
Hotat  distinctions  are  thus  preanppoaed  before  a  atep 
can  be  made  towards  religion:  virtue  leade  to  piety; 
God  ia  to  tie  loved,  because  goodness  is  the  object  of 
love;  and  it  i*  only  after  the  mind  ri^ea  through  bo- 
man  morality  to  divine  perfecUon  that  all  the  virtues 
and  duties  are  seen  to  hane  from  the  throne  of  God" 
(Mackintosh,  RUtors  of  Elkical  Pkilmophs,  116  eq.). 

To  the  same  school  l^lonu  Hutchc^on  (f  1747),  who 
taught  that  moral  iiood  ia  simply  what  the  word  itself 
expruaaea,  which  is  not  explicable  by  any  other  phrase. 
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From  tbia  be  argues  that  moral  good  must  be  peTc«lv«l 

by  a  aense,  becauso  the  senaea  alone  are  percipient  of 
simple  qnalltiee  (see  hb  Inqairs  into  Ikt.  Original  of  mo 
/dw*  o/Beau^  ond  Mrtuf,  Glasgow,  1725,  and  often). 
Hume  (_lnguiry  coactmiag  lie  Priitdpla  of  UoroL) 
asserts,  indeed,  that  general  utility  constitutes  a  nni- 
fonn  ground  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  reason 
judges  of  the  utility  of  actiona.  But  he  asserts  also 
that  we  approve  of  good  and  ditapprope  of  evil  fn  vir- 
tue of  a  prinuuj  sentiment  of  our  nature  (dlMind 
^m  self-love),  which  he  cells  benevolence  or  human- 
ity, but  which  ia  identical  with  conadence,  or  the 
moral  lenae.  Aa  to  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  he 
makes  It  simply  a  judgment  of  tbe  naderstanding  that 
bapplneaa  flowa  tlom  obedience  to  the  moral  faculty 
rather  than  ttvm  obedience  to  aalf-hive.  For  the  doc- 
trines of  Mackintosh,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  hit 
admirable  sketch  (so  often  cited  in  this  article)  of  the 
llittory  ofEOiicai  PhUoiopliji. 

Of  the  eo-called  Ealioaal  school,  the  diilinctive 
characteristic  la  "  that  it  considera  the  Idea  of  good  to 
be  an  i  priori  conception  of  reason,  fn  which  the  id« 
of  obligation  is  necessarily  and  essentially  Implied. 
Aa  to  the  nature  of  the  idea  itself,  twn  opinions  have 
been  held,  vli.  1,  that  it  la  simple  and  immedbte;  % 
that  it  derives  ita  explanation  and  authority  fron)  some 
higher  notion  ofthe  intellect.  The  most  diatiDgnnh- 
ed  representatives  of  the  latter  opinion  are  Clarke  and 
Wollaslon,  while  the  former  has  found  alle  advocatei 
in  CudwortJi,  Price,  and  Stewart"  (Braode,  L  c). 

Dr.  M'Coib  (_Antiiean  PrtAgt.  Arier,  Jan.  1668, 
art.  I)  classes  the  modem  views  on  ethics  in  Great 
Britain  Into  the  two  schools  of  Sensational  and  Ha- 
tional  (or  hprion),  "corresponding  to  the  two  schoda 
of  philosophy  which  have  divided  En™pe  ainc*  Des- 
cartes and  Locke."  TJnder  the  latter  he  cIssms  Cod- 
worth,  Clarke,  Coleridge,  Behl,  Stewart,  and  Sir  W 
Hamilton ;  "none  of  them,  however,  except  Cole, 
ridge,  taking  up  so  high  h  priori  grounds  as  Des- 
cartes and  Couain  in  France,  or  Kunt  and  Hegel  hi 
Germany."  The  Protestants  of  England,  ui  the  main, 
at  this  time,  according  to  the  same  writer,  do  notaprea 
with  these  Roman  Catholic  writers  who  deny  an  inde- 
pendent momlity  apart  ft^nn  the  authority  of  the 
Church  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  philceopbers  who  assert  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence, but  the  ivjtciencg  of  ethnic  or  natural  mo- 
rality. (See  the  article  cited  for  a  view  ofthe  rela- 
tions of  the  modem  sensational  doctrine  lo  tbeologj 
and  religion.) 

Among  American  writers,  Jonatiwu  Edwards  (f  i:5«> 
is  firft  to  be  named  in  this  fleld.  In  his  DirrrrlatiBu 
mncrmny  Ue  EaJ  of  true  Mrlat,  and  that  Oo&t  fiid 
forirkirh  Codcrtofnl/fe  WorW  (both  contained  in  hia 
If'onb,  N.y.  ed.  vol.  ii),  be  acts  forth  an  ethical  tbray 
marked  by  the  aubtlety  and  originality  which  chsrio- 
tense  all  his  speculations.  Mackintosh  sums  it  up  as 
follovrai  "True  virtue,  according  to  him,  consiJts  in 
benevolence,  or  love  to  lieing  *ln  grnFml,'  which  he 
afterwards  Ilmttato  'intelligent  l;eing.'  though  Kfrip*! 
would  have  involved  a  mure  reasonable  limitation. 
This  good  will  is  felt  towards  a  particular  being,  first, 
in  proportion  lo  hit  dtgrte  of  exi/tence  (for,  (ays  be, 
'that  which  is  great  has  more  vxiFtcnce,  and  is  brtbcr 
from  nothing,  than  that  which  is  little') ;  and,  second- 
ly, in  proportion  lo  Ikf  dtgrct  «  vidi  k  that  partinlar 
bring /Ml  betttvalftiee  lo  olAen,  Thus  God,  banng  in- 
finitely more  existence  and  benevolence  than  man, 
ought  to  be  inflnitelv  more  lovrdj  and  for  tbe  aame 
reason.  God  must  love  himself  hitinitelj  more  than  he 
does  oil  other  lieings.     He  can  act  only  from  ivgaid 

ifest  his  whole  nature,  which  is  called  acting  for  hii 
own  glory."  See  also,  on  hhi  ethical  theory,  the  ai- 
licle  Edwards  In  Appleton's  Cgckpadia,  vii,  18 ;  and 
the  Sibliilhrta  Satra,  April,  186S,  p.  iV/i  sq.  Then 
are  many  excellent  manuals,  prepared  for  text-book^ 
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bf  Annieui  irrileri,  mch  u  thoM  of  Aduni,  Wkj' 
lud,  Ateianiei,  Hiven,  Alden,  Uopkiiu,  etc.,  tor  tmr- 
tba  mcDtioii  of  wbicb  we  have  not  apaca.  Hickak 
{Sfltm  of  Marai  ScUmx,  1H63,  8>o)  tremts  the  >u)>- 
Jact  from  the  a  priori  point  of  view,  and  alio  in  ita 
nlatio»  to  Cbriatiui  tbeology,  in  a  vny  maaterly 
nuaar.  He  nubea  duty  ta  end  In  and  of  itself. 
Tka  TOiM  of  corucjeoce  ia  iiapenitire.  "  Tbeie  ii  bo- 
nfol  uDctuarj'  ia  arery  imutortal  apirit,  aod  man 
medi  nottaing  more  tbia  to  eiclode  all  elM,  and  stand 
■laoe  be&re  hlniKtf,  to  be  made  cooBdont  of  an  au- 
IborilJ  be  can  neither  dethrone  nor  delude.  From  it! 
approtiition  comes  wlf-respsct ;  rrom  iti  diiupproba- 
tioa  comes  ■elf-coDtempt.  A  stem  beheat  is  eTer  upon 
hoB  Ihit  he  do  nothing  to  degrade  the  rsal  dignity  of 
Ui  apiritoal  being.  He  is  a  law  to  himself,  and  haa 
both  the  Jadgs  and  eiecntioner  within  himself^  and 
iaHpuable  from  him,"  "We  m»7  caQ  thia  the  Im- 
pRitira  of  the  reason,  the  constn  '  -  ' 
the  voice  of  God  wilhin  him  ;  bu  _ 
expressed,  the  real  meaning  will  be  tliat  eveiT  man  has 
etosdoosly  tbe.boad  upon  faim  to  do  that,  and  that 
dbIt.  which  Is  due  to  his  spiritnal  exctllencj."  '*  To 
bs  thaa  worthy  of  spiritnal  approbation  is  Vbe  end  of 
all  ends ;  and  as  HOrtbj  of  liappiness,  tliis  may  now 
Hghleously  be  given  and  rlgbtaonslj  talten,  but  not 
nghlaooily  paid  at  price  or  claimed,  aa  wages.  The 
imd  ii  to  be  worthy,  not  that  ha  is  to  get  somelbing 
&r  it.  The  highest  good  — tba  nauiuui  k»Hn  — Is 
■MttunMs  of  ipirltnal  approbatloa"  (Jfcrof  Stiaice, 
^^6-0>. 

OuiMita  ethics,  as  distingnithed  frooi  moral  pbl- 
losopby  in  general,  has  not  received  the  aame  atlcn- 
tiea  team  English  and  American  writers  as  tram  Ger- 
■Bsa.  Tba  Mnlier  boolu  on  Casuistry  (q.  v.)  and  Cases 
ofCoDadsnCB,  however,  belong  under  this  head.  Most 
of  tba  standard  En^ish  and  Am^ican  writers  com- 
■aisgle  philosophical  morals  witb  Cbriatlsn  ethics. 
Botler  brings  oat  with  deameas  the  nlations  of  ethics 
le  tbe  Christian  religioD.  Wsrdlaw's  CVuiim  Etiiici 
(U  «d.  Lond.  1837,  Boston  ;  Sth  ed.  Lond.  ieA3)aaserta 
that  "the  science  of  morsLi  has  no  province  at  all  io- 
<ie|iaBdently  of  theology,  and  that  it  cannot  be  pbilo- 
BpUcsIlf  discuBUd  except  upon  tbenlogical  principles 
(BgHoo  ed.  p.  BC7,  note).  Watson  {ThealBg.  ImtU.  pt. 
iiOlieata  of  Christina  ethics  onder  tba  title  "The  Mor- 
als of  Cbristianity."  and  denies  the  a  priori  method 
(set  Cocker,  in  Uelh.  (^art.  Jan.  18Bt).  Spalding 
{PUI-i/Ciriaiati  Jforai.,  Lond.  1848,  8vo)  bas  "re-, 
(•one  both  Co  science  at  derived  from  an  examina- 
tkn  of  man't  morsl  natare,  and  to  revelatioQ  as  de- 
lind  from  an  examination  of  the  Scriptures." 

En  Fnnee,  the  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  writers 
have  generally  conHned  tbemselves  to  the  ao-called 
Uotal  Tbeolof.'y  (q.  v.).  The  Cartesian  icbaol  [see 
Dei  Cabteb]  cultivatwl  Ethics  in  the  new  philoeoph- 
ial  S|uiil ;  itt  best  reprtsentative  is  Ualebranche, 
VirlBe  be  defines  (o  be  the  bve  of  nniversat  order,  aa 
it  eternally  existed  in  the  divine  reason,  where  every 
created  reason  contemplatea  it.  Partlcnlar  duties  are 
but  the  applications  of  this  love.  He  abandoned  the 
aacicBt  daiiaiflcalion  of  foor  cardinal  virtoea,  and  for 
it  •nbatltHted  the  modem  diatinetion  of  dutiea  toward 
God,  men.  and  ourselves.  The  French  school  of  Sen- 
usliim,  of  which  Condilisc  was  the  bead  [see  CoN- 
DiLi-tci,  regarded  all  intelteclual  operations,  even 
Jndgment  and  volitkin,  at  trantformed  sensations ; 
■■dHelvetiaB,applyinKtbe  theory  to  morals,  held  that 
telUovB  or  Intenat  Is  the  exclusive  motor  of  man, 
dtaied  disinterested  motivea,  made  pleaiure  the  only 
gesd,  and  referred  to  legislative  rewards  and  ponisb- 
Bota  as  illustrating  tbe  whole  ayalem  offaldividual 
attkn.  La  Hetlrie  msinUined  an  atheistic  Eplcuri- 
nisB,  and  Condorcct  wished  to  suhetitate  an  empiri- 
cal (dscation  for  the  ideas  and  sanctions  of  religion  and 
■ecality.  The  moat  complete  snd  logical  elaboration 
Wlhe  materialism,  athciin>.  and  fatalism  of  the  period, , 
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which  had  pleasnre  for  Ita  single  tSm  and  taw,  Was 
^ven  in  D'Holbach's  SyiOmt  dc  la  ruslurf.  Of  the 
later  French  writers,  Jouffroy  ia  peibapa  the  moat  im- 
portant. He  gave  a  peculiar  explanation  of  good  and 
evil.  Every  thing  is  ^ood  in  jiroportion  as  it  aids  in 
Uie  fulfllment  of  Dor  destiny.  The  problem  of  human 
destiny,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  morsUty. 
There  can  be  no  a  priori  Judgment  as  to  the  moral 
qoallty  of  actions,  since  that  Is  relative  to  the  agent, 
depending  on  the  influence  they  may  have  on  the  des- 
tiny for  which  he  was  created.  Good,  in  the  CBis  of 
any  particular  being,  istliefulfllmentof  itaown  speciilc 
destiny ;  good,  in  itself,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny 
of  all  beingi;  and  an  interrnption  in  tbe  accompllth- 
mentof  destiny  conatitutta  evil.  His  system  of  Ethics 
ia  chiefly  laid  'lown  in  bit  Oiurs  du  Dnil  tmtani  (i 
vols.,  Par.  183fi:  a  thii-d  vol.  was  edited  after  bla  death 
by  Damiron,  164j),  hie  most  eloquent  work,  which,  tie- 
tides  ethics,  treats  of  psychology  and  theodicy.  Some 
points  are  more  fully  developed  in  a  seriet  of  essays, 
which  first  appeared  in  periodicals,  and  of  which  sub- 
sequently two  collections  (_ittlaHget  fAUoa^giiu  and 
JVovH^uz  meitoffeM  pAiioMojAiquet)  were  puMinbt-d 

See,  besides  the  authors  named  in  tbe  course  of  this 
article,^  ShetcK  ef  Ok  History  of  Moml  PhUotop^,in 
Uie  inlnidnction  to  St.  Hilabe'a  translstioa  of  ArlMo- 
tU'a  Politica  {PUbique  i'Aritolt,  Paris);  Meineta, 
AUgat.  Krit.  Gaddcklt  d.  <Ufar«i  u.  neua-m  OtH 
(GOttingen,  1801,  2  Tola.);  Hagenbach,  fncycJop.  «k 
MeliodBloyie,  §  93 ;  Cousin,  (Euvr.  FhibuofM/pia  (Par* 
i^  1646-6S)  I  Baolaln,  Morah  (Paris,  161j,  3  vols.) ; 
Damlnin,  Court  dt  PkiloiopUe,  vols,  iii  and  iv  (Parij, 
1842);  Joathvy,  Introd.  to  £bUc(,  transl.  by  Channing 
(Boston,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo):  Janet,  Biit.  da  idia  no- 
raieM  tl  politigua  (Paris,  1896) ;  Neandn,  Vorltmgm 
a.  d.  Gttcliidile  d.  chi-iiti.  EAOs  (Beri.  1869,  8vd)  :  N»- 
ander,  Btlation  '•/ Grtiiaa  lo  Ciriitiaii  Elluai  Ckriil, 
£nin.  xxix,  163:  ixx,14fi;  SiU.  ^oc.  1BS3,  476  tq. ; 
article  Etiiiet  in  Chambers't  Eneydopadia,  KoA  tn  tbe 
Pemti  Cgdcpvdia,  both  in  the  Interest  of  tbe  >eiu>' 
tional  philosophy ;  Karlli  SriTwA  Rmira,  Dec.  IS67,  arc 
iv  ;  Wutike,  Hmdkudi  der  ekritU.  aittaJtkrt  (2  vols. 
8vD,lS61-63:  2d  edit.  1866);  Maurice, .4foni; mdJ/eC- 
i^gtical  PhiloMjAg;  Maurice,  TAs  Comciaicei  Lee- 
lura  on  Ctuiatirs  (London,  1868).  On  the  nature  of 
evil,  sea  Evil;  Sin.  On  liberty  and  necessity,  sea 
W11.U  For  the  Roman  Catholic  way  of  treating  eth- 
ics, see  HoBAL  Thboloox. 

Etblo'pia  (]  Esdr.  ill,  2 1  Est.  xiii,  1 )  xvl,  1 ;  Ju- 
dith i,  10 ;  Ads  viil,  27  i  the  Hebrew  B'3,  Km*,  I  e. 
Citau.as  it  is  generally  rendered,  Gen.  ii,  IS;  2  Kingi 
xix,  9;  Esth.  i,  1;  Job  xxviU,  19;  Pan.  Izviii,  SI; 
Ixxxvii,  4;  laa.  xviii,  1;  xx,  8,  6;  xxxvii,9i  xlv, 
14;  Eiek.xxx.4,  9;  xxxTiIi,6;  Nah.  ill, 9),  a  coun- 
try which,  as  thus  designated  by  tbe  ancients,  lay  lo 
tho  south  o(  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most  exWnd- 
lodem  JVuWa,  Semtaar,  Kordo/an,  and 


lortheri 


n  its  IT 


kingdom  of  Herofi,  from  the  junction  of  tiie  Blue  and 
White  branches  of  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
In  one  passage  in  tho  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  an  Asiatic  Cnsh  or  Ethiopia  must  be  intended 
(Gen.  ii,  IS),  and  the  distribution  of  the  descendanU 
of  Ciuh,  with  later  Biblical  historical  indications, 
should  In  compared  with  the  classical  mentions  of 
eaatem  and  western  Ethinpiana,  and  other  indications 
of  proftne  history.  In  all  other  passages,  the  woiits 
Ethiopia  and  the  Ethiopians,  witb  one  possible  excep- 
tion, "the  Arahinns,  that  [were]  near  the  Ethiopians" 
(i  Chmn.  xxi,  16),  which  may  refer  to  Arabians  oppo- 
site lo  Ethiopia,  may  be  aafely  conttdered  to  mean  an 
African  country  and  people  or  peoples.  In  the  Bible, 
as  in  clos^cal  geography,  but  one  limit  of  Ethiopia  la 
laid  down,  its  northern  frontier,  Jntt  beyond  Syene,  the 
most  southern  town  of  Egi-pt.  Egypt  it  spoken  of  at 
to  be  desolate  "  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  e»en  unto  Ih" 
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border  of  EtUopIa"  (E»k.  sxlx,  10),  or  "  from  Hlgdol 
to  S;eiie"  (xxx,  6).  Bhowlng  that  tben,  u  now,  the 
■Oulhern  biniitdiry  of  Egj^twu  at  tbe  First  Cataract. 
In  other  diractiona  the  boandariea  can  on);  be  gen- 
arallj'  dcKribed  aa  the  Red  S«a  on  ttia  E.,  the  Libyan 
deMFt  on  the  W.,  and  the  AbyBciDiaa  bi|;hlaiida  oa 
the  S.  The  extent  aisigned  to  Etbiopiu  in  ancient 
tlmea  majr  have  been  very  greiA,  «■  it  ww  the  land  of 
the  negroes,  and  therefore  Tepreaented  all  that  waa 
known  of  inner  Afriu,  l>eeidei  that  part  of  Che  conti- 
nent Bouth  of  Egypt  which  i>  ttuhed  hy  the  fted  Sna. 
The  references  In  the  Bible  Bf«,  however,  generally, 
If  not  aivaya,  to  the  territory  wbicb  wai  at  timea  un- 
der Egyptian  rule,  a  tract  watered  by  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  extending  from  Egypt  proliably  as  far  as  a  little 
■hove  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  KiverB. 
The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  bud  much  pnc- 

EtbiopLinB  were  «ell  known  to  them  through  their  in- 
tercoarse  with  Egj-pt.  Tfaey  were,  however,  pcrfecUy 
aware  of  ita  position  (Ezek.  xsix,  10),  and  they  de- 
ecribe  It  01  ■  well-watered  coanlry  lying  "fmni  tbeaide 
of  (A.V.  "  beyond")  the  waters  of  Cuah  (Isa.  xviii, 
1 ;  Zeph.  iil,  10),  being  triiveraed  by  the  two  branchea 
of  the  Mils,  and  by  the  Astaboras  or  Tacaxie.  The 
Nile  descends  with  a  rajud  stream  in  this  part  of  ita 
conrw,  formingaseriesof cataracts:  ita  violences 
to  be  referred  to  Id  Che  wants  of  Isn.  sviii,  2,  "  w 
land  the  rivera  have  spoiled."  The  Hebrews  aeem 
also  to  have  been  aware  of  ita  tropical  cbaracteriitics, 
the  wolds  translated  in  the  A.V.  "  the  land  shadow- 
ing with  winge"  (Is*,  xviii,  1),  admitting  the  senie  of 
"tbe  land  of  the  shadow  otbuCb  sides,"  the  shadow* 
falling  towards  the  north  and  south  at  different  peri- 
ods of  the  year,  a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
nrly  writers  (compire  the  expression  in  Strsbo,  li,  p. 
183,  npfiaani ;  Virgil,  Ed.  x,  68 ;  Pliny,  ii,  76).  The 
papyrus  >>oatB  ("vessels  of  buliosbrs,"  Isa,  xviii,  !), 
which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation  of 
tho  Upper  Nile,  admitting  of  bdng  carried  on  men's 
backs  wben  neceasary,  were  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic feature  of  tbe  conntry.  The  Hebrews  carried  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its  "merclian- 
dise"  (Isa.  xlv,  14)  conristing  of  ebony,  ivoiy,  frank- 
incense, and  gold  (Herod,  iii,  97,  IH),  and  precious 
stones  (Job  xxviii,  19  ;  Josrphus,  Ant.  vill.  6,  S). 

The  roUowiag  close  translatinn  of  Isaiah's  splendid 
Bommans  (chup.  xviii)  to  the  Echlo^ns,  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  Egyptians  in  the  struggle  against  Sennach- 
erib, h  inserted  here  as  graphic  of  many  aalieat  fea- 
tures of  that  warlike  state ; 
Iln:  lud  orwMiTlnE  wingi. 


In  bus  (mmrn  perfect, 
uniDing-kniVH, 
buaaard  of  the  mouQ 


To  UiF  place  of  the  name  oT  Jetaovsb  of  analcs,  Mount  Zloa. 
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The  Inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  no* 
(Gen.  X,  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  aa  a  dark- 
compleiioned  (Jer.  xiii,  SS)  and  stalwart  rBce(I<w.  xlv, 
14, "men  of  stature;"  xviii,  2, for  "acattered,"  some 
■nbititnte"taH").  Their  stature  is  noticed  bj- Hend- 
otuB  (iii,  20, 114)  as  well  as  their  handsomeneaa.  KM 
improbably  the  latter  quality  la  intended  by  the  term 
in  Isa.  xviii,  S,  which  in  tho  A.V.  Is  rendered  "peal- 
ed," bnt  which  may  mean  "  fine-looking."  Their  ap- 
pearance led  to  their  being  selected  as  attendants  in 
royal  bauaebolds  (Jer.  xxxvili,  7).  The  Elhiopiant 
are  on  one  oceaaian  coupled  with  tbe  Arabiana,  aa  oc- 
cupying the  opposite  ahorea  of  tbe  Red  Sea  (3  Chron. 
ixl,  16);  bat  elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  Afri- 
can nitioni,  particularly  Egypt  (Psa,  Ixviil,  31 ;  In. 
XX,  8.4;  1^11,6:  xlv,  14), Phot  (Jer. xlvi,e).  Lab  and 
Lad  (Eiek.  xxx,  6).  and  the  Sokkiim  (i  Cbron.  iii,g). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribei,  of  wblca  the 
Sabcans  were  the  most  powerful.     See  Sbba  ;  Sck. 

Tbe  name  Cush  Is  found  in  the  Egyptian  Kiaa, 
which  is  evidently  applied  to  the -same  territory, 
though  we  have  the  same  difflcalty  in  determining  ita 
limits,  save  on  the  north.  The  classical  jECMtopia  (Ai- 
6ioirio)  may  have  the  same  origin,  through  the  Coptic 
e(*n»,  of  which,  unless  It  be  derived  from  rtoa,  "a 
Iwundary,"  the  Sahidic  form  mo*  may  t>e  the  pareat, 
and  connect  the  classical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
name.  The  Greeks  themselves  regarded  It  as  expres- 
sive of  a  dark  complexion  (tmm  a!Oia,"to  bum,"  and 
•iif/,  "»  countenance ").  In  the  Bible  there  Is  no  cer- 
tain notlcBOfany  Ethiopian  race  bnt  Cnsbltea. 

According  to  Dr.  Bmgscli,  the  fint  country  above 
Egypt  was  ta-merh-pet,  or  i-A-XEHa,  correapondiDg 
to  Nubia,  and  extending,  under  the  Pharaohs,  at  least 
as  far  south  aa  Napata.  Dr.  Brugsch  auppoaes  that 
TA-KEXB  was,  in  the  earlier  times,  the  whole  tract 
south  of  Syene  under  Egyptian  rule  [therefore  gov- 
erned by  the  prince  of  ki8h,  and  corresponding  to  or 
included  In  that  country],  and,  in  the  later  times,  little 
more  than  the  Dodecascbtenua  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
Romans,  tbe  remains  of  the  older  tarritorv  {Geagra- 
pUte/ie  /iwcAri/tsR,  i,  100).  As  ■  nome,  Nnbia,  be&re 
the  formation  of  the  Ombita  Nome,  included  Omlxa, 
Silsilis  being  proiiably  the  first  cl^  of  the  Egyptian 
Apollinopolite  Nome.  Although  it  is  not  imposaible 
that  at  Silaiiis  was  andently  the  great  natural  barrier 
of  Egypt  on  the  south,  we  think  that  this  extensioti  of 
Nubia  was  simply  for  purposes  of  government,  as  Dr. 
Brogsch  seems  to  admit  (_Gtegr.  Jiudlr.  1, 100).  South 
of  the  Nubia  of  the  Pharsobs  he  places  ■  region  of 
which  the  name  perhaps  reads  PBHT-HEJi?-ifvra^ 
which,  however,  was  proiiably  a  district  of  the  former 
eonnby.  Still  farther,  and  near  Meroe,  he  puts  tbe 
land  of  Kisa,  and  in  and  about  Merofi  the  land  irf 
igroea.  Others,  however,  think  that 
d  immediately  above  Efiypt,  proba- 
bly always  at  the  Rist  Cataract,  and  included  all  the 
known  country  south  of  Egypt,  TA-NrRti-rET  or  ta- 
KENS,  aave  as  a  name,  being  a  part  of  it,  the  modem 
Nubia.  Namea  of  conquered  negro  nations,  tribes,  or 
countrlea  occur  on  the  monnments  of  the  emjure;  of 
lhe<>e,  the  most  suggestive  are  the  barbarta  and 
TAKRRKR  (see  Brugfcb,  Crogr.  Iiueir.  1, 100-107, 150- 
164  ;  11,  4-13,  20 ;  iii,  3,  4,  and  indices  s.  v.  i£thiopien, 
Kef.  etc.). 


nt  tracts.    North 


nprl—t..- 
of  the  region  of  tropical  r 
tnmely  narrow  strip  of  cultivstod  land,  s< 
a  few  yards  wide,  on  both  aides,  or  occasionally  en  one 
side  only,  of  the  Nile.  Anciently  the  watered  tract 
was  much  broader,  but  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  at 
Silsilis  (Jebel  ea-Silsileb)  or  Syrne  (Aswin)  has  low- 
ered the  level  of  the  river  for  some  distance  above  the 
First  Cataract ;  exactly  how  far  cannot  be  accurately 
determined,  but  certainly  for  the  whole  space  helow 
the  Third  Cataract.    The  cultivable  soil  wbicb  wu 


■Ddeotljr  {mdnctlre  ii  now  far  sbore  Uie  hlghiat  Isvcl  '  EtfalopUn  changn  hliiBkiii,Dr  Uie  leopard  his  stripMl" 
sfth*  ■traim.  The  valley  ia,  howcTer,  Dcver  broad,  I  (Jar.  liii,  23);  and  it  is  to  ba  oh^rvad,  Chut  wbanar. 
tke  iMiBaCain*  wtdom  leaving  a  apace  of  more  than  a  !  er  tlie  race  of  Kiaii  it  repreMnCed  on  tbe  Egyptian 
milawitluii  ttie  gtaater  port  oftba  region  north  of  the  I  numumeati  by  ■  single  individual,  the  type  is  that  ol 
limit  of  tropicai  rains.  The  aspart  of  the  conntry  ia  the  trne  nefro  (WilkinwQ.^iie.  ^.  i.lM,  abridgni.> 
little  varied.  On  aitber  aide  of  tbe  river,  bare  nar-  ,  It  la  therefore  probable  that  the  negro  race  anciently 
igiter  than  in  iu  nndivided  conne  in  Upper  Egypt,  |  extended  furthar  to  (he  north  than  at  present,  the 
rl«  sterile  sandatone  and  limestone  mountaina,  tbe  .  whole  country  watered  by  tbe  Kila,  aa  fat  as  It  ia 
brma  aoiDclimea  covered  by  yelloir  taod^drifta.  At  known,  being  noir  peopled  by  a  race  intermediale  liv 
the  nrtt  Catiract,  at  Kalib'aheh,  and  at  (he  Second  ^  tween  tbe  negro  race  and  the  Caacaaian.  There  la  no 
Cataiact.  the  river  ii  obatmcted,  though  at  the  second  '  certain  mention  in  tba  Bible  of  this  intermediate  nee 
pliea  not  eaongh  to  form  a  rapid,  by  red  granite  and  in  Etfaiopb,  but  the  Eg]-plian  and  Ethiopian  monu- 
other  primary  rocka.  The  groves  of  data-palma,  here  menta  afibnt  us  iDdications  of  ita  ancient  existence  in 
Bpecially  fine,  are  the  moat  beautiful  objecta  in  the  ita  modem  territory,  though  probably  it  did  not  thea 
Ktoe,  but  ita  genaral  vant  of  variety  ia  often  relieved  \  extend  oa  far  south  as  now.  At  the  present  day,  Ethi. 
by  ths  aplendld  reraniDa  of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  .  opia  ia  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes  of  this 
di-Uiiatlan,  and  the  deamesa  of  the  eir  throws  a  pe-  race :  the  Knnfli,  Bald  to  ha  of  Arab  origin,  nearest 
diliar  beauty  orer  everything ,jJiat  the  traveller  be-  '  to  Egypt,  are  very  dark;  the  NAbeh,  the  next  nation, 
bold].  As  he  ascends  the  rirer,  the  scenery,  after  a  .  much  lighter;  beyond  them  are  some  fair  Arabs,  tbe 
time,  becomes  more  varied,  nntil  on  the  east  he  reach-  ,  Caocasian  Abyssintans,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  ne- 
ts tha  Abyaainlan  highlands,  on  tbe  waat  tha  long  gnt  Inflnenca  save  in  their  dark  color,  and  tribes  oa 
mesdows,  the  paature-land*  of  herds  of  elephants,  I  black  aa  tbe  tme  nogro,  or  nearly  ao,  though  not  of 
thrvigh  which  flows  the  broad  and  sluggish  White  I  (he  pure  negro  type.  The  langooges  of  Ethiopia  are 
Nik.  In  this  upper  region  tbe  climate  is  for  less  aa  -nrtoua  as  tbe  tribes,  and  appear  (o  bold  the  same 
btalthy  than  lielow,  save  in  Abyssinia,  which,  from  ita  I  intermediate  place  between  the  Shemitic  group  and  the 
buglit,  ia  drained,  and  enjoys  an  ait  which  is  rare  and  l  Nigritian,  if  we  except  the  Ethiopic,  which  belongs  to 
free  fnim  exhalations.  The  conntry  ia  tbns  lor  the  (he  former  fomily.  See  Ethiopic  Lanqd^oe. 
iBoat  part  mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increaa-  In  all  that  relatea  to  the  civilization  ofancientEthi- 
[ag  in  altitude  towards  tbe  S.,  until  they  attain  an  ele-  opia  we  see  the  same  connection  with  Egypt  that  ia 
TSlion  of  about  SOW  feet  in  Abyssinia.  I  conatantly  indicated  in  the  Bible.    So  far  aa  the  Egyp- 

Tbs  NUe  ia  the  grest  fertiliser  of  tha  northern  re-  tian  sway  axtanded,  which  was  proliably,  under  the 
gioBs  of  Ethiopia,  which  depend  wholly  npon  its  year-  empire,  aa  br  as  somewhat  above  tbe  Junction  of  tbe 
\j  inondatioD.  It  is  only  towards  the  Junction  of  the  i  two  Niles.  the  religion  of  Egypt  waa  probably  pioc' 
^«o  gnat  streams  that  the  rains  take  an  increasingly  tiaed.  While  the  tract  waa  onder  Egyptian  rule  this 
important  share  in  tbe  watering  of  tba  cultivable  land,  i  was  certainly  the  case,  as  tbe  remain)  of  the  temples 
In  sbOBt  N.  lot.  17°  40',  the  great  rii-er  receives  its  sufficiently  abow.  We  find  it  as  the  religion  of  Tit. 
tnt  tribntary,  the  Aetilioras,  now  called  tha  Atbarah.  '  bakab  in  bia  Ethiopbin  aa  well  as  his  Egyptian  sculp. 
Ia  aboot  M.  lit.  15°  40'  is  tba  conSuence  of  the  Blue  I  tures,  and  this  is  also  the  cose  with  the  later  kings 
>Dd  White  Miles.  The  Blue  Nile,  which  has  ita  source  I  ofEtbiopU  vbo  held  no  sway  in  Egj'pt.  There  were 
ia  Abyssinia,  iaanarrow.rapidstream,  with  high, Bteep  .  evidently  local  diSbrences,  but  apparently  nothing 
niid-banka,  like  the  Nile  in  E^pt;  it  ia  stningly  I  more.  Kespecting  the  laws  and  forms  of  govemnieut 
charged  with  alluvial  soil,  to  which  it  owes  tbe  dark  I  tbe  same  may  be  auppoeed.  We  have  very  little  cvi- 
cslor  wliicb  baa  given  it  its  diatinctive  name.  From  dence  as  to  the  military  matters  ofthe  Ethiopians,  yet, 
tliii  itrBam  the  country  below  derives  the  annual  allu.  from  their  importance  to  Egypt,  there  can  be  little 
visl  deposits.  The  While  Nile  is  a  coloriess  river,  doubt  that  they  were  skiinil  soldiers.  Their  armies 
vary  broad  and  absllow,  creeping  slowly  through  were  probably  drawn  l^om  the  Ethiopian  or  interme- 
Bsadoirs  and  wide  m:irsh-landa.  Of  tbe  cultivation  diate  race,  not  from  the  negro.  Of  the  domestic  life 
sod  nstuiol  producta  of  Ethiopia  little  need  be  said,  aa  of  this  people  we  have  but  alight  hinta.  Probably 
Uwydonot  illustnte  tbe  few  noticea  of  it  in  Scripture,  they  were  more  civilized  than  are  their  modem  suc- 
It  hai  always  been,  excepting  the  northern  part,  pro.  cesaora.  Their  art,  oa  seen  in  the  sculptures  of  their 
daetiie,  and  rich  in  animal  life.  Ita  wtld  animals  i  kings  in  Ethiopian  temples  ^mTirbakab  downwards, 
luie  grsdaally  been  redneed,  yet  atill  the  bippopota- 1  is  merely  a  copy  of  that  of  Egypt,  showing,  after  the 
■ui,  the  cmcodile,  and  the  ostrich  abound,  though  the  !  lirat,  an  inferiority  in  style  to  ^e  conlamporajy  works 
•seosd  alone  is  foond  thronghont  lla  extent.  The  ele- 1  ofthe  original  art.  Their  charactat  can  scarcely  be 
rtasnt  and  lion  an  only  known  in  its  ■onthemmost  I  determined  from  scanty  statements,  applying,  it  may 
rait.  I  be,  to  extremely  different  tribes.     In  one  particular 

la  the  Bible  a  Cuahite  appesra  nndoubtediy  to  be  aU  accounts  agree;  theywere  warlike, as,  for  instance, 
•qaivalent  to  a  negro,  ttom  this  passage,  "  Can  tbe  I  we  equally  aee  In  tbe  dcHance  the  Ktbiopian  kinc  sent 
to  Csmbysea  (Hecod.  ill,  31),  and  In  the  charac- 
mmt  aiSS'-^  teiistlc  inscription  at  Kalab'sheh  of  Silco,  "  king 
(fiaaAinoi)  of  tha  Nubad«  and  alt  the  Ethiopi- 
ans" (Modem  Egypt  and  TMeba,  ii,  311,  SIS),  who 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  lata  Ethiopian  king 
or  chief  la  tbe  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
ancianta,  from  Homer  downwards,  deacribe  them' 
aa  a  happy  and  piona  race.  In  (be  Bible  they 
are  spolien  of  as  "secure"  or  "  careless"  (Eaek. 
XXI,  D),  but  this  may  merely  refer  to  their  state 
when  danger  was  Impending. 

Probably  the  modem  inbabiunta  of  Ethiopia 
give  ns  a  far  better  picture  of  their  predecessors 
than  we  can  gather  from  the  few  notices  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  If  we  compare  Ihe  Nubians 
with  the  representations  ofthe  ancient  EfO'ptians 
on  tbe  monumento,  we  are  struck  by  a  similarity 
iadsoi  Ethkiflans,  as  raWlaaM—From  the  P«TptIaa  Monu-  "^  *?!*-  "i»  '■'"•  manner  of  wearing  the  hair, 
BSDti,    (The  flrn  cut  shews  tfaalr  eolor.)  and  a  like  scantlneaa  of  clothing.     There  can  b« 
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no  qnotion  tbiit  the  Nutuni  tn  nuinlj'  dMceoded 
tnai  Hti  EgypCUuuud  EthlopUn  paopls  of  two  tbon- 
und  yearn  ago,  who  were  very  naarlj  reUtsd  to  the 
Etiypt'""'-  '^^''  "■u'B  may  bo  uJtl  ot  many  tribea 
further  to  tbe  aoutb,  altbough  aomBtimei  ve  Gud  the 
Arab  type  and  Arab  maiuiera  and  dreu.  The  £thl- 
opiin  monuuienti  tboir  ua  a  people  like  the  ancieDt 
Egyptiini  and  the  modem  Kubiaoi.  The  northeni 
Mubiaos  are  a  simple  people,  with  aome  of  the  vicea, 
bat  moat  of  the  vlrtuet  of  aavagea.  The  chaitit; 
of  their  Homen  U  celehratsd,  and  they  are  noted  It^ 
their  fidelity  aa  wrvanti.  Bat  they  are  iohoapitable 
and  cruel,  and  lack  the  generoui  qoalitieaofthe  Anbi. 
Further  Boath  manners  are  corrupt,  and  the  nationaJ 
character  is  tbat  of  Egypt  without  ita  humanity,  and 
untouched  by  any  but  the  rudeet  civiliiation. 

Id  tpeaking  of  (he  bittory  of  tho  country,  we  may 
Include  what  ia  known  of  ila  chronology,  since  this  ia 
DO  more  than  the  order  in  which  kinge  reigned.  Un- 
til the  tune  of  the  l!th  dyaaaty  of  Egypt  we  have 
neither  chronology  nor  hlatoiy  of  Ethiopia.  We  can 
only  epecalato  upon  the  earlier  condition!  of  the  coon- 
try  with  the  aid  of  tome  indicationa  in  the  Bible.  The 
flnt  apread  of  the  descendanta  of  Cash  aneine  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  Older  in  which  the  Cuahite  tribea,  fami- 
Ilea,  or  beada  are  enumerated  in  Gen.  x.  All  the 
namea,  excepting  Nimrod,  might  be  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  colonization  of  Southern  and  Eaatam  Arabia, 
were  there  not  good  reason  to  suppoae  that  Seba, 
though  elaewhere  mentioned  with  Sbeba  (Psa.  I.ixli, 
10),  ia  connected  with  Ethiopia,  and  ia  probably  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  chief  Ethiopian  kingdom  tram 
the  time  of  Salomon  downwarda.  (Josephua  calls 
Urro«  Saba,  Aal.  li,  10,  2,  and  Saba  of  Cuah  he  odls 
Saba?,  a.  1.  6,  S.)  If  this  be  the  caer,  it  vould  be  r» 
niarkable  that  Nlmrod  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  thi 
list  and  Seba  at  the  beginning,  while  the  intervening 
names,  mostly  if  not  all,  are  Atabian.  This  diatrtbu- 
tion  may  account  for  the  strDnglj'-Caocaaian  type  of  the 
Abyuiniana,  and  the  gieatcr  indication  of  Klgril' 
influence  in  all  the  other  Ethiopian  races;  for  a  cu 
diawn  from  Nimrod's  flrst  kinj  ' 


«  litUe  < 


in  Gene 


ubt  that  ttia  meaning 
thward  and  founded  Ninavth — and 
extending  along  the  South  Arabian  coast.  If  carried 

tioii  of  Soulhem  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  has  been 
atrong  for  about  two  tfaousand  yeara  that  we  mn^t  i 
mit  the  reasonaWpneas  of  thie  theory  of  their  ancli 
colonizatiun  by  kindred  tribea.     The  curiooe  question 
of  the  direction  from  which  Egyptian  ciTillzatioi 
cannot  here  be  discussed.     It  ia  possible  that : 
bare  descended  the  Nile,  as  was,  until  lately,  soppoaed 
by  many  critics,  in  accordance  with  tdiCemeDts  of  the 
Greek  writers.     The  idea  or  tradition  on  which  the 
writers  prohahiy  build  may  be  due  to  the  Nigritli 
origin  of  the  low  nature-worship  of  the  old  Egi-ptian 
religion,  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  Is  picture-writing     ' 
the  hicro^ypbic  aystem,  of  which  the  characters 
semetiDiea  called  Ethiopic  letters  liy  ancient  writer 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  inlerwoven  > 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  nnf>e- 
quently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  Mvenign, 
The  first  Egyptian  king  who  tntve  ned  Ethiopia  wae 
one  of  the  liuh  dynasty,  named  Oairtasen  1,  the  8e- 
sostris  of  Herod,  ii,  110.  During  the  occupation  of 
Evi'pt  ^T  1>*  Hyksoe,  the  ISth  dynasty  retired  to  the 
Ethiopian  caiMtal,  Kapata ;  and  again  ws  find  the 
king«  nf  the  ISth  and  19th  dynasties  exercising  a  su- 
premacy over  Ethiopia,  and  erpctirg  numerous  tem- 
ples, the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  Semneb,  Amada, 
Soleb,  Abusimliel,  and  Jebei  BerkeL  The  tradition  of 
the  Buccpssful  expedition  of  Moses  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, recurded  by  Joavjihus  (AnI.  li,  10),  was  doubUesa 
founded  on  the  general  snperiorily  of  the  Egyptians  at 
thst  period  of  their  history. 

Under  the  12th  dynasty  we  And  the  first  materlkla 
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fbr  «  history  of  EthiofHO.  In  these  days  KnbU  ■ 
have  been  thoronglily  Egyptianiied  as  (ar  ■ 
□d  the  Second  Cataract,  but  we  have  no  iodic 
of  the  existence  st  tbat  time  in  Ethiopia  of  any  race 
but  the  Egyptian.  We  find  an  allusion  to  the  negraa 
in  the  time  between  tho  12th  dynasty  and  the  ISth,  In 
the  name  of  a  lung  of  that  period,  which  reads  Ra?- 
Nehii,  or  "  the  Sun  ?  of  the  Negroes,"  latlur  tiian 
"the  Negro  Sun  ?"  (TV™  Papjpv  o/Kiagt.  tjt.  Lep- 
ains  Xix^tbiuA,  pi.  xvili,  197  j  xix,  278).  Th«  wmd 
NBBal  is  the  constant  deiignatiau  of  the  negro  rata 
in  hiercslyphica. 

Before  paasing  to  the  be^nnbg  of  the  IStb  dynar- 
ty,  when  the  E^ptian  empire  definitely  comineDMd 
[see  Eoypt],  we  may  notice  two  possible  r-fercDceaU 
the  Ethiopians  in  connection  with  the  niodofi,  an 
event  which  probably  occurred  at  an  early  period  rf 
that  empire.  In  Isa.  xllii,  which,  thonith  ralatmg  t» 
the  future,  also  speaks  of  the  past,  and  erpedall;  men- 
tions or  alludea  to  the  passage  of  Ihe  Red  Sea  (see  par- 
ticularly ver.  16, 17),  Ethiopia  is  thns  apparently  con. 
nected  with  the  F.xodus:  "I  gave  Egypt  [for]  thy 
ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Saba  for  thee"  (vtr.  8).  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  (hat  this  la  an  snphatic  relation 
of  htore  events,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  connect  it  with 
any  other  known  past  event,  as  the  conqoeat  of  Egypt 
by  Sennacherib,  which  may  have  already  occornd. 
If  thia  passage  refer  to  the  Exodus,  it  vould  aaem  to 
favor  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  went  out  during  the 
empire,  for  then  Ethiopia  was  ruled  by  E^pt,  and 
vonld  have  been  Injured  by  Ibe  calamities  tliat  bafel 
that  country.  In  Amos  llien  is  a  passage  that  may 
poasibly  connect  the  Ethiopians  with  the  Exodne: 
"[Are]  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  ma, 
O  child]en  of  Israel?  salth  the  LoBD.  Have  not  I 
brought  up  Israel  ont  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  and  the 
Philistines  from  Capbtor,  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir?" 
(ix,  7).  But  the  meaninjc  may  be  tbat  the  Israelitea 
wore  no  better  than  the  idolatrous  people  of  Cuah. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  dynasty  we  find  tlM 
Egyptians  making  expeditious  into  Ethiopia,  no  doubt 
into  its  farther  regions,  and  bringing  beck  slavea.  At 
this  time  the  Egyptians  aeem  to  have  intarmatried 
with  people  ot  Ethiopia,  probably  of  the  Intcmediato 
race,  darker  than  tho  Egi-ptians,  but  not  of  the  Begn 
race.  One  of  the  wives  of  Alhmes,  or  Amoais,  the 
first  king  of  the  16th  dynstty,  ia  represented  as  black, 
though  not  with  negro  fcittures.  A  later  eovereign 
of  the  same  dynasty,  Amenoph  III,  is  seen  by  hia  sUI- 
uea  to  have  lieen  partlv  Ethiofdan,  and  this  may  iiave 
been  one  cause  of  his  Identification  by  the  Gneks  wiA 
Memnon.  During  this  and  the  dynasty  which  iuc- 
ceeded  it,  the  lEItb,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  regu- 
iarlj-govemcd  Egyptian  dominions  extended  beyond 
Nupata,  but  it  is  proULle  that  they  reached  a  little  be- 
yond the  jonction  oftlie  While  and  Blue  Nile*.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Ethiopia  ramained  subject  to 
Egypt  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Rameses  VI,  bood  after 
whom  the  proper  Egyptbn  empire  may  be  said  to  have 
closed,  having  lasted  three  centuries  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  l^th  dynasty.  Under  that  empire,  Ethio- 
pia, or  at  least  the  ctviliied  portion,  was  ruled  hy  a  gov- 
ernor, who  bore  the  title  SuTEK-SA-EH-KiHU,  "Prince," 
literally ''Royal  son,"  "of  Cnsb," etc.  The  office  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  hereditary  at  any  time,  nor  is 
it  known  to  have  been  held  by  a  ton  of  the  rei^hig 
king,  or  any  member  of  the  royal  family. 

Alter  the  reijcn  of  Rameses  VI,  the  feeblenaas  of  tbs 
later  Tbebon  kings  may  have  led  to  the  loss  ot  Ethu. 
pia.  and  we  know  that  in  Solomon's  time  there  wss  a 
kin),'dom  of  Seba.  Shishsk,  the  first  king  ot  Ihe  SM 
dynusty,  probably  made  Ethiopia  tributary.  When 
this  king,  the  She^^honk  I  of  the  monomenta,  Invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  he  bod  in  hia  army  "the  Ld> 
bim,  the  Sukkllm,  and  the  Cuahlm"  (2  Chron.  xil.  18). 
The  Lubim  are  a  people  of  Northeni  Africa,  near 
Egypt,  and  tbe  Sukkiim  are  of  donbtfti  place.    Ths 
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bdiotioDi  are  of  Bn  uteniive  domlnloa  tn  Atrtea; 
foi,  ttaoat;b  the  Lubim  and  Sakkiiin  may  luvs  been 
Duneniiiei,  it  is  onlikdy  tb>c  tha  Ciubim  were  ilio. 
Tien  cut  be  do  tloabt  tbat  Shiabak  naa  a  powerful 
Ung,  eipeciaUy  u  be  uu  Strang  enoagh  to  invade  Jn- 
dib,  Kod  It  JB  tbcrefore  pmlir.ble  tbaC  be  restored  tbe 
infaaace  of  Iha  Egyptiani  in  EthiopiH.  8m  SuisBak. 
Ztnh  tbe  EthinptdTiT  on  account  of  his  arm^  lieittg  of 
Ciuliiin  and  Lutiim,  and  tbui,  u  wall  as  in  consist); 
ofduTiot*,  bnniemen,  and  foot,  of  like  compuelliDn  with 
tli>torShi]<h^k(!Cliron.  iTi,8;  xir,  9,1-i,  18;  xii,  ^, 
1).  Kettu  certaial)-  to  have  been  eitber  ■  king  of  tbii 
djBu^,  or  eUe  a  general  of  such  a  king,  in  the  tor- 
DCiaue  he  would  probably  correspond  lo  Osorkon  II. 
The  namei  Oiarkon  and  Zerah  seem  very  remoCs,  bnt 
it  most  be  remembered  that  Egyptian  wonls  tnin- 
Kfibed  in  HeliTew  are  often  much  changed,  and  that 
in  (hit  cue  it  i»  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew fornu,  if  tSuiy  be  two  orthogntplilcBl  repnoenta- 
dou  oT  one  word,  come  ftom  a  third  soarce.  The 
■tjh  "Zerah  tbe  Cuebita"  is  nnlika  tbat  applied  to 
kingi  of  EjjTpt  who  were  foreigner!,  or  of  foreign  ei- 
naction,  as  in  the  caaca  of  "  So,  king  of  Ej^ypt,"  and 
"Shifhak,  king  of  Egypt."  On  this  accoont,  and  w- 
peeiaily  from  the  omluluD  of  the  word  king,  or  any 
leral  appellation,  Ibonjjb  ws  cannot  infer  positively 
fnm  tlis  (ew  instances  in  Scripture,  Zerah  may  be 
riUur  supposed  to  have  been  a  general,  bat  the  army 
that  be  (omminded  must,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
ompnaition  to  that  of  Sbiahak's,  liave  been  tbat  of  a 
kmgoflhe  same  line.  Hr.  Kenrick  rather  too  haatlly 
Rsarks  aa  to  tbe  term  Cushite,  that  "  no  king  of  the 
Bobaitite  [!td]  dynasty  could  hsve  been  so  deeigna- 
lad,"  and  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  what  he  consid- 
tntobeamistakeC^nnnffijjTX,  11,297  sq.).  It  Is 
morded  that  Aaa  bod  an  arm.v  of  680,000,  and  that 
Zifah  the  Ethiopian  came  against  hlin  with  1,000,000, 
ml  300  chariots.  Thae  high  numbeis  hive  lieen  ob- 
JKtedlo;  but  tbe  history  of  oar  timu  ahows  that  war 
■pen  this  Urge  scale  is  not  alone  possible  lo  great 
iiagdoni,  bat  also  to  states  of  no  very  large  popala- 
tiea  which  pat  forth  their  whole  strength.  It  is  to  be 
■atieed  tbat  Asa  was  evidently  itrock  by  tbe  great- 
aea  ef  the  hoatila  army,  to  which  tbe  prophet  HJanani 
aUnda.  reproving  him  at  a  later  time  (i  Cbron.  zvi, 
»),  See  Kdmhkk.  Asa  enconntered  Zerah  '-in  tbe 
villay  of  Zephatbab  at  Mareabab,"  and,  preying  for 
God'i  aid  against  thia  huge  army,  it  woa  put  t^  the 
nnt,  ind  be  porsued  It  to  Gerar,  and  smote  all  the 
olita  loand  Genu,  which  seem  to  have  been  In  alli- 
BDce  irith  the  invaders,  and  took  mnch  spoil  trota  the 
diju,  and  also  smote  the  tents  of  cattle,  from  which 
ba  toak  many  abeep  and  camels  (xiv,  8-16).  This 
peal  oTetthrow  may  have  boen  a  main  cause  of  tbe 
ledioe  of  tbe  power  of  the  32d  dynasty,  which  proba- 
Uy  owed  its  Importance  to  tbe  ancceaaea  of  Shishak. 

Daring  tbe  later  period  of  this  dynasty,  it  la  proba- 
Ua  that  EtfaJoiua  became  wholly  independent.  The 
tU  dynasty  appears  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  line  of 
litU*  power.  Tbe  81th,  according  to  Manetho,  of  but 
<mt  kini,  Boccboria  tbe  Salta,  waa  probably  contsm- 
pttsry  viih  it.  In  the  time  of  BocchoHs,  Kgypt  was 
rnqiurcd  by  Sabaco  tbe  Ethlo)rien,  wbo  foanded  the 
I5th  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kinga.  Tbe  chronology 
Bad  bMcry  of  this  line  is  ohacore.  We  take  Hane- 
Iho'i  lilt  lor  the  chronology,  with  a  few  necessary  eor- 
nctiooB  in  tbe  length  of  (be  lelgna,  in  tbe  following 

lll>ls[MEaTPT]: 
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The  anratioa  here  given  to  the  flrat  and  aeconfl 
roigni  can  only  be  considered  to  be  conjectural.  He* 
rodotus  asaigna  60  years  ua  tbe  duration  of  tbe  Ethio- 
pian dominion  In  Egypt  ('i,  i87, 139),  and  as  he  lived 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  time,  and  is  to  be  de- 
pended npoD  for  the  chronDlogy  of  the  next  dynasty, 
we  should  lay  some  atreaa  upon  bia  evidence  did  he  not 
apeak  of  bat  one  Ethiopian  king,  Sahacos.  Perhaps 
he  includes  in  tbia  single  reign  that  of  Tirhakah,  and 
omits  tbat  of  the  first  Sabacos.  There  tre  two  He- 
brew ajfuchronisms  undone  Egyptian  point  of  evidence 
which  aid  ai  in  endeavoring  to  fix  the  cbronology  of 
thia  dynasty.  Either  th:  lirst  or  second  king  uf  the 
dynasty  Is  supposed  to  lie  the  So  of  the  llible,  with 
w'hgm  ilosbea,  who  liegan  to  reign  B.C.  729-8,  made  a 
treaty  at  least  three  years  tiefore  the  taking  of  Sama- 
ria: the  latter  event  is  lixed  at  B.C.  T20-,  therelbre 
one  of  these  two  EthiopUna  was  probably  reigning  in 
B.C.  T2S,  or  somewhat  perhaps  seven  years,  earlier. 
See  So.  Nor  is  It  supposable  that  tbe  treaty  may 
have  been  nude  before  the  conquest  of  Egipt ;  for  So 
is  expressly  called  '■  king  of  Egypt"  (2  Kin  .s  xi-ii.  4), 
whereas  Zerah  and  Tirhakah  are  distinctively  Styled 
Cnahites  (S  Cbron.  xir,  9;  i  King*  xlx,  9).  Tirha- 
kah was  contemporary  with  Hezekiah  and  Senna- 
cherib at  tiie  time  of  tbe  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  Tbe  chronology  of  Heiekiah'e  reign  is.  with 
respect  to  these  syni^ronisms,  difficult;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  common  reckoning,  varying 
not  more  than  three  yean,  is  correct,  and  tbat  tbe 
preferable  date  of  the  accesdon  of  Hezekiah  is  RC 
7£6.  Some  chronologeri  follow  Dr.  Oppert  in  suppos- 
ing that  tbe  dote  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  should  In 
Heiekiflh's  24lh  year  instead  of  the  Hth  year  (C*ro- 
aologitdei  ABgrieiu  el  da  Babgl(ntie'U,p,  14. 16),  butve 
rather  infer  a  long  interval  between  two  won.  See 
HF.r.EKiAH.  The  last  year  of  Hezekiah  U  thus  B.C. 
697,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  reign  waa  longer  than 
is  stated  in  the  Hasoretic  text,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
latter  partcontamporarywithHanasseh's.  llrhakah'a 
reign  is  nearly  determined  by  the  record  in  a  tablet  of 
the  lombsoftheBulls  Apis,  that  one  of  them  was  bom 
in  bis  twenty-sixth  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
20thofPsammetichuaI.  The  length  of  its  life  is  un- 
fortunately not  stated,  bnt  it  exceeded  twenty  years, 
and  Ibo  longest  age  recorded  is  twenty-six.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  have  lived  twenty-one  years,  the  first  year  of 
Tirhskah's  reign  would  fall  In  B.C.  690  (see  Rawlin- 
son's  fftrod.  11,  319,  where  tbe  successor  of  Pssmmetl- 
chOB  is  proved  to  date  from  B.C.  661),  wbtch  wonld 
correspond  to  the  Stb  year  of  Hanasseh.  The  contem- 
poraneousness of  Tirhakah  and  Heiekiah  can  be  ex- 
plained by  one  of  two  suppositions,  either  tbat  Heie- 
Uah's  reign  exceeded  twenty-nine  years,  or  that  Tir- 
hakah roled  in  Ethiopia  beforo  coming  lo  the  tlirone 
I  of  Egypt.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  tbatthereigna  of  Manetho 's  26th  dynasty  form 
a  aeriea  without  any  break,  and  also  that  the  dale  of 
the  taking  of  Samaria  is  considered  tixedby  the  AsayN 
ian  scholars.  At  present,  therefore,  we  cannot  Ten- 
tore  on  any  changes.     See  CHBoKOLOdT. 

We  do  Dot  know  the  cause  of  tbe  riae  of  the  SGth 
dynaa^.  Probably  tbe  Srst  king  already  bad  an 
Ethiopian  sovereign^  when  be  invaded  Egi-pt.  That 
he  and  his  soccessors  were  natives  of  Ethiopia  is  prob- 
able fnm  their  being  Idngs  of  Ethiopia  and  having 
non-Egyptian  name*.  Though  Sabaco  conquered  Boo- 
cborii  Biid  put  bim  to  death,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
overthrown  bis  line  or  the  2Bd  dynasty  :  both  proha- 
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bif  contlnaed  in  ■  Iribatuy  or  tituUr  poailloii,  u  the 
Sethoa  of  Henidotaa,  >a  Egjptuui  Itiag  af  tha  tims  of 
Tirhahah,  Bppeara  to  ba  tbe  ttaat  t»  Zct,  «bo,  in  the 
veraion  of  Habetho  by  Africonus,  ii  the  lut  king  of 
ths  23d  dynasty,  and  aa  Idnga  connecUkl  with  I'um- 
meticbui  I  of  the  Salug  S6th  dynuty  are  ahoiin  by  the 
raoQUEpentfl  to  hava  precaded  him  in  the  time  of  the 
Ethiapisna,  and  prolulilj  to  have  contimied  the  lioe 
of  the  Salt*  Boccborla.  Wa  tblnk  it  piobable  that 
Sabaco  it  tba  "So,  kiag  of  Egypt,"  wbonaa  tfaeciiue 
at  the  downfiill  of  Hoabea,  tha  laat  kiog  of  Iirael. 
The  Hebrew  name  (tIS,  if  we  omit  the  Haaoretic 
pcoiils,  ia  not  very  remote  from  ths  Egyptian  Siiebbic. 
It  was  at  thia  time  that  Egypt  began  atrongly  to  in- 
fluence the  polidca  of  tha  Hebrew  kingdoma,  and  the 
propheciea  of  Hoeea,  denonncicg  an  Egj'ptian  alliance, 
probably  refer  to  the  reign  of  So  or  hia  aucccaaor ; 
thoee  of  Isaiah,  of  limilar  purport,  if  his  book  be  in 
chronological  order,  relate  to  the  reign  of  Tirhakah. 
Tlrhakah  ia  far  more  fully  commemorated  by  moou- 
menta  than  hla  pradecasaora.  At  Thebea  ba  haa  left 
Bcalptaru,BDdatJebel.Berkel,Napata,  one  temple  and 
part  of  another.  There  aeems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Se- 
th»(ZetP)i>aa  at  leaat  titular  king  of  part  of  Egj-pt, 
or  tbe  whole  coantry,  under  Titbakah,  on  tbe  fbllow- 
Ing  evidence :  In  the  Bible,  Tirhakah,  when  mention- 
ed  by  name,  ia  called  "  king  at  Cnab  (Ethiopia),"  and 
a  Pharaoh  ia  spoken  of  at  the  aame  period  (Isa.  xxx. 
3,  8;  ixxvi,  6;  S  Kings  xvUi,  21);  in  tbe  Aaeyrian 
inacrlptiona  a  Pbaiaoh  ia  mentioned  as  contemporary 
with  Sennacherib;  and  the  Egyptian  moDumenta  indi- 
cate that  two  or  three  royal  tinea  centred  in  that  of 
the  36th  dynasty.  The  only  eventof  Tiibakah'a  reign 
certainly  known  to  ns  ia  bia  advance  against  Senna- 
cherib, apparently  in  fulfiltnant  of  a  treaty  made  by 
Heiekiah  with  tbe  Pharaoh  whom  we  auppose  to  be 
Selhoa.  Thia  expedition  wag  rendered  needleca  by 
the  miraculoiu  deatructioo  of  tbe  Asayrian  anny,  but 
it  ia  protiable  that  Tirhakah  sciied  tbe  Dccaeion  to  re- 
cover some  of  tbe  citiea  of  Paleatino  wbicb  bad  before 
belonged  to  Egj'pt,  Hcrodotua  gives  a  traditional 
court  of  Sennacherib's  overthrow,  relating  that  wl 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  Setboa,  a  piiot-king,  tbe  country 
waa  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  againit  whom  Sethoe, 
who  liad  oRended  tbe  mllilaiy  claaa,  marched  with  an 
army  of  artllicers  and  the  like,  and  encamped  nearPe- 
lusium,  where  in  tha  night  a  mnltitade  of  field-mice 
gnawed  the  Iww-atringa  and  abiBld-eCrapa  of  tbe  Aa- 
■yriana,  who,  being  thue  unable  to  defend  t' 
took  to  flight  (ii,  141).  It  haa  been  well  obaerved  that 
It  la  aaid  liy  llorspollo  that  a  mouae  denoted  "diaap- 
paarance"  in  bieroglyphica  {Bitng.  i,  fici).  Here  we 
have  evidentiy  a  coafiued  tiadilion  of  Uw  great  orer- 
Ihiow  of  the  Atwyriana.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
tfegaatheneg,  tell*  ua  that  Tirhakah,  in  hia  exlenslTe 
expeditiona,  rivalled  Setioatria,  and  went  aa  lai  aa  the 
Pillar* of  Hercutea  (iv,6e6). 

Tbe  beginning  of  the  i6tb  dynasty  wae  a  lime  of 
diaaater  to  Egypt.  Tirhakah  waa  either  dead  or  had 
retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt  fell  Into  the  handa  of 
eeveral  petty  princea,  probably  the  dodecarcka  of  He- 
rodotus, whose  rule  precede*,  and  perhaps  overlaps, 
that  of  Psammetichna  I,  who  Is  i>aid  to  have  been  at 
first  a  dodecarch.  In  thia  time  Esarbaddon  twice  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  country ;  but,  after  bu  sec- 
ond invasion,  Psammetichus  seems  to  have  entirely 
thrown  oiT  the  AsByrian  yoke,  and  restored  Egypt  to 
somewhat  of  its  ancient  power.  Then  are  several 
posssges  in  Scripture  which  probably  refer  to  tbaae 
invnsions,  and  certainly  show  the  relation  of  Ethiopia 
t"  Egypt  at  tbia  time.  The  prophet  Nabum,  warning 
Nineveh,  deacribrs  the  fall  of  Thebes,  "  Art  thou  bet- 
ter than  No  Amon,  that  waa  situate  anwng  lbs  riven, 
EUiM  bad]  tba  watera  round  (bout  it.  whose  rampart 
waa]  the  aaa.  [and]  her  wall  from  the  sea?  Cuah 
and  Uiaralm  [were  her]  etieDgth,  and  [It  waa]  infl- 
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nite;  PntandLntdm  wereiDthybalp"(Ui,fl,B).  Tht 
-ack  and  captivity  of  the  city  are  than  relatsd.  The 
izact  period  of  N ahum  is  not  known,  but  there  is  modi 
probability  that  be  lived  about  tha  time  of  Um  hiva- 
lion  of  Judsa  by  Sennacherib  (i.  11,  IS).  S«e  Ka- 
Htm.  He  therefore  appeara  to  r^er  to  one  of  tbe  oon- 
questi  of  Egypt  by  Seiinaclierib,  Sargon,  «-  Shalma- 
Sae  No.  The  dose  allianca  of  Cnab  and  Ml*. 
«ms  to  point  to  the  period  of  the  Ethiopian 
rule,  whan  the  states  would  have  united  against  ■  com- 

nemy.  Three  cbaptars  of  Isaiah  relet*  to  the 
of  EtbiopUi  and  Egypt,  and  it  ia  probable  that 

intaln  what  is  virtually  one  connected  auhject. 
although  divided  inlo  a  prophecy  against  Etiiiopla,  tbe 
burden  of  Egj'pt,  and  tbe  record  of  an  rvent  abown 
to  preflgnrs  Che  btl  of  both  countriea,  thefo  dtviskms 
having  been  followed  by  those  who  separaird  tba  book 
into  chapters.  The  prophecy  against  Ethiopia  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  (Seethe version  above.)  jtappean 
to  foretell  tba  calamity  of  Ethiopia  to  ita  fartbett  peo- 
ple, to  whom  messengers  should  be  sent  in  vesBels  of 
papyrus,  by  the  aaa,  here  the  Nile,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion gf  Thebea  by  the  pn^het  Nahnm  (i  c),  bearing, 
probably,  that  newa  which  is  related  Id  the  nest  chap- 
ter. In  tbe  end  tbe  Ethlopiana  would  send  a  present 
to  the  Lord  at  Zlon  (chap,  xviii).  Then  follows  "  the 
burden  of  E^pt,"  apparently  foretelling  the  dircord 
and  strife  of  tbe  dodecarehy,  tha  delivering  of  the  peo- 
ple into  tbe  hand  of  a  cruel  lord,  probably  the  Assyr. 
Ian  conqneror,  tbe  failare  of  the  waten  of  Egypt  and 
of  lU  chief  sonreea  of  revenue,  and  the  partUI  conver- 
sion of  the  Egyptians,  and,  as  it  seems,  their  oltimale 
admission  to  tbe  Church  (chap.  six).  We  then  read 
how  a  Tartan,  or  generel,  of  Sargon,  tbe  king  of  Aa- 
syiia,  took  Aahdod,  no  doubt  with  a  garHFon  from  the 
Egyptian  army.  At  thia  time  Isaiah  was  command- 
ed to  walk  "  naked  and  barafoot,"  proliably  vitbont  an 
outer  garment,  three  years,  sa  a  aign  to  show  how  the 
Egyptiana  and  Ethiapiant,  as  no  doubt  had  been  tbe 
ease  with  the  garrison  of  Aahdod,  probably  of  both  pa- 
tkina,  ahould  be  led  captive  by  tbe  king  of  Aatyria. 
This  captivity  waa  to  be  witnessed  by  the  Jewa  who 
trusted  in  Ethiopia  and  Egipl  to  be  delivered  from  tba 
king  of  Assyria,  and  tba  invaaiona  of  Egypt  by  Esar- 
baddon an  therefore  probably  foretold  (chap.  xx).  In 
the  ]»oks  of  later  prophets  Ethiopia  does  not  take  this 
prominent  place  :  no  longer  a  Kteat  power,  it  only  ap- 
pears as  furnishing  part  of  the  Egyptian  forcea  or 
sharing  the  calamitiea  of  Egj-pt.  as  In  ths  btitory  of 
Egj'pt  we  And  Ethiopia  occupying  a  position  of  little 
or  no  political  importance,  tbe  successors  of  Tirhakah 
in  that  country  being  perhaps  tribntariea  of  the  kings 
of  the  !6th  dynasty,  la  the  description  bv  Jereniiah 
of  Pharsoh-Necho's  army,  the  EtliiopUn>'(Cnsh)  are 
first  spoken  of  among  tbe  foreign  warrion  mentioned 
a*  serving  in  it  (xlvi,  9).  Eiehiel  prophecies  the  fear 
of  Ethiopia  at  tbe  overthrow  of  Egj'pt  by  Nebachad. 
netiar  (xxi,  4-9),  and  though  the  helpere  of  Egypt 
were  to  &II,  It  does  not  seem  that  the  invasion  of  their 

itluatrates  the  difficult  l»th  chapter  of  Isaiah :  "In 
that  day  shall  messengers  go  forth  from  me  in  ships 
to  make  ["secure"  or]  careless  Ethio|ria  arrald,  and 
great  pain  shall  come  upon  them  as  in  the  day  of 
F^pt"  (Eiek.  zxx,  9).  Zepbanlali,  somewhat  ear- 
lier, mentions  tbe  Ethiopians  alone,  predicting  their 
overthrow  (ii,  IS).  It  is  probable  that  tbe  defeat  of 
the  Egyptian  army  at  Carcbemish  by  Nabuchadnemr 
ia  referred  to,  or  else  the  same  king's  invasion  of 
Egj-pl. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  do  not  appear  to  have  regained 
the  absolute  rule  of  Ethiopia,  or  to  have  displaced  the 
native  liinga,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  nude 
them  tributgrj'.      Under  Psammetichus  I  a  revolt  oc- 

I  curred  in  the  Egj'ptian  army,  and  a  large  body  of  reb- 
els fied  to  Ethiopia,  and  tbere  eetabliahed  tbcDisel  vea. 

I A  Greek  inscripion  on  one  of  the  colossi  of  tbe  great 
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tanp1<  of  Aba-Sunbll,  not  fu  bclnr  Oie  Second  Cmta- 
ract,Teconli  thi  paasaga  of  Greek  metc«Bari«a  ontbeir 
nturn  hmn  en  expedition  np  the  liver,  "king  Pum- 
itkhni"  baring,  ai  it  leenu,  not  gone  beyond  Ele- 
pbiDline.  1  tiis  expedition  «u  probably  tbst  wbicb 
Hendoto)  mentions  Puunmetichos  la  hsTlng  made  in 
order  to  bring  back  the  rebeli  (ii,  SO),  and,  in  any  cue, 
the  inseriptioD  is  valoabie  aa  tbe  only  record  of  the 
iSth  dynuty  wblcb  baa  Ikbh  fonad  above  the  First 
Calujct.  It  does  not  prove,  more  eapecially  as  tbe 
kin|{  remained  at  ElepluntiitB,  that  he  governed  any 
liart  of  Ethiopia.  The  next  event  of  Ethiopian  hia- 
lory  i*  Ibe  diautrooa  expedition  otCainbyaea,  dofeat- 
td  by  the  deaen-maich,  sad  not  by  any  valor  of  the 
landed  nation.  From  this  time  the  country  eeema  to 
hire  en)oyed  tranqaiUJty,  until  the  earlier  Ftolemlea 
acquired  part  of  Lower  Nubia  that  wai  again  luat  lo 
tbam  b  the  decline  of  their  dynaaty.  When  £^pt 
became  a  Boman  provincs,  Syene  was  ita  fliititler  town 
to  tbe  Bonth ;  bat  when,  under  Angiutns,  tbe  garrison 
of  that  town  had  been  overwhelmed  by  tbe  Etbiopi- 
ant,  the  prefect  Petronias  Invaded  Ethkipia,  and  took 
Napata,  (aid  to  have  been  the  capital  of  queen  Can- 
dan.  Tbe  extensive  territory  sabdued  was  not  held, 
lod  though  the  names  ot  some  of  tbe  C>san  are  foand 
In  the  temples  of  Lower  Nabia,  in  Slrabo's  tima  Syene 
Biriied  the  frontier.  Thla  part  of  Etbiopi*  must  have 
bwB  >o  aaprodactivc,  even  befon  tbe  falling  of  ttie 
level  of  the  Nile,  which  Sir  Gardner  WUkiruon  aup- 
peaei  lo  hare  happened  between  the  early  part  of  the 
]3tk  dynasty  and  tbe  begJnnlDg  of  tbe  18th,  that  it 
miT  wall  have  been  regarded  aa  a  kind  of  neutral 

The  drnmology  of  the  kinga  of  Ethiopia  after  Tlr- 
hikah  cannot  yet  be  attempted.  ProrsBsor  Lepsiue 
arrugea  all  the  Ethiopiana  under  four  perioda:  1st. 
Tbe  iith  dynasty,  first  and  aecond  kings.  2d.  Kings 
otNapta,  beginning  with  Tirhakah,  who,  in  hii  opln- 
ian,  retired  from  £  zypt,  and  made  this  his  ci^iital :  of 
IbeK  kmga,  one,  named  Na9TB»-3B8,  or  Nastkh-nb:), 
has  left  a  tablet  at  Doagolah,  recording  tbe  taking  in 
Ids  wars  of  enormous  liooly  in  cattle  and  gold  (Lop- 
iiu,  dnbuifer,  v,  16 ;  Brugiwh,  Geogr.  Inichr.  i,  163, 
ItlJ.  3d.  Older  kinga  of  Ueroe,  among  wbom  ia  a 
qeeen  Kentahi,  in  whom  a  Cendace  ie  bumedlately 
nce-^lsed,  and  also  Ui-Ahen  Askd  and  Arkaheh, 
Ibe  latter  Ergamenes,  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphoa.  who  had,  according  to  Diadonta  Sicalua, 
lecfind  a  Greek  training,  and  changed  the  costoms 
of  Ethiopia  (iU,  6).  Some  of  these  princes  bad  an  ex- 
teasive  dominion.  The  name  of  Ergamenee  b  found 
fnm  Lower  Kubia  to  Meroe.  4(h.  Latarkinga  ofMe- 
M,  KKne,  at  least,  of  whom  ruled  both  Heroe  and  Ha- 
pita,  thODgh  the  (onner  seems  to  have  been  the  favor- 
ite capital  in  tbe  later  period  {KSmgibudi,  pi.  lixi, 
Uiii,  laiiii).  The  importance  of  queens  is  remarki- 
My  characterisUc  of  an  African  people.     See  Mesok. 

Tbe  iprBBd  of  CbtistiaDity  In  Ethia|da  Is  a  remark- 
•Ua  ereot  in  tbe  histocy  of  the  conntry,  and  one  in 
whicb  tbe  truth  of  ^^  the  anre  word  of  prophecy"  has 
bMB  eapedully  evident.  In  thta  case,  as  in  other*, 
the  Law  may  have  lieen  tbe  predeceseor  of  tbe  Go!>pel. 
TbepwuaeDunch,  "Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian,"  who 
befriended  Jeremiah  (xixviil,  7-18;  iixix,  1S-I8), 
Bay  have  been  one  of  many  converts  ffom  pagan- 
un,bat  it  u  acarcely  likely  that  anv  of  these  returned 
Ee  their  native  land.  Tbe  Abyssinian  Jewa,  being 
probably  a  colony  of  thoae  of  Arabia,  were  perhape  of 
liter  origin  than  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
■knity.  Bat  in  tbe  case  of  the  Etbioplaa  eunnch,  who 
U  charge  of  all  the  treasure  of  Candace,  queen  of  tbe 
Itbiiyians,  and  who,  on  his  return  from  worsbippini.- 
St  Jenualem,  was  baptixad  bv  Philip  the  deacon,  we 
MS  evidenco  of  the  spread  of  tbe  old  dispensation  in 
EduopLi.  and  of  tbe  recpption  there  of  the  new  (Acta 
«i,n-89).  In  Psalm  Uviii  (31).  in  Isaiah  (xlv,  H), 
«d|rebably  In  Zevhaniab  (iii.  10),  tbe  calling  oTEtbi- 
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opia  to  God's  aervice  is  foretold.  Whether  convenloii 
to  the  Law  or  to  Chrlsdanlty,  or  indeed  to  both,  is  In- 
tended, it  la  remarkable  that,  though  long  deprived  of 
ita  actual  geographical  contact  with  the  Coptic  Church, 
ofwhlchtt  is  a  branch,  by  the  falling  away  of  NuUa, 
tbe  Abysainian  Church  yet  remaina,  and  the  empire 
and  tbe  kingdom  of  Sboa  are  the  only  Christian  sov- 
ereignties in  the  whole  of  Africa.  See  Abvssihlaii 
Church. 

The  aadsnt  monnments  of  Ethioida  may  he  aepa- 
rated  into  two  great  classes,  tbe  ^yptisn  and  the 
Egypto-Ethlopian.  In  Lower  Nubia  the  Egj'ptiau  ate 
almoet  universal ;  at  Nap.ita  we  find  Egypto-Elhio- 
piaa,  aa  well  aa  higher  up  in  Ibe  ialand  of  Meroi.  In 
the  mouaments  north  of  Napata,  of  which  the  chief  lie 
between  the  67?!  and  second  cataracts,  we  perceive  no 
difference  from  those  of  Egypt  save  in  the  occurrence 
of  tbe  names  of  two  Kthiopian  kinga — Abkahen,  or 
Erganienea,  and  Atbukbahem.  The  remains  attest 
the  wealth  of  the  kinga  of  Egypt  rather  than  that  of 
tbe  country  In  which  they  are  found  j  their  abundance 
ia  partly  owing  to  the  scanty  modem  population's  not 
having  required  the  andent  masonry  for  building  m*-* 
terjals.  The  nearness  of  tbe  mountains  on  either  aide 
to  the  river,  and  the  value  of  the  little  IracU  of  allib 
vial  soil,  have  rendered  wholly  or  partly  mck-bewn 
temples  numerous  hers.  Tombs  are  few  and  nnim- 
portaaL  Above  the  second  cataract  there  an  some 
similar  remains,  until  the  traveller  reaches  Jebel  Ber- 
kel,  the  aacred  mountain  beneath  which  stood  Napata, 
where,  besldea  the  remaina  of  temples,  he  is  strock 
with  the  sight  of  many  pyramids.  Other  pyramlda 
are  seen  in  tbe  neighborhood.  They  are  peculiar  in 
construction,  the  proportion  of  tbe  height  to  the  base 
being  much  greater  than  la  the  pyramids  of  E^pt. 
Tbe  temples  are  of  Egyptian  character,  and  one  of 
them  la  wholly,  and  another  partly,  of  the  reign  of 
Tirhakah.  The  pyramids  are  later,  and  are  thorough- 
ly Ethio[^n.  Yet  higher  up  the  river  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Mero«  and  neighlioring  places.  They  are 
pyramids,  like  thoee  of  Napata,  and  temples,  vith  other 
buildings,  of  a  more  Ethiopian  atyle  tlun  the  temples 
of  tbe  other  capital.  Tbe  size  and  importance  of  these 
monuments  prove  that  the  sovereigns  who  ruled  at 
Mero«  must  have  been  very  rich,  if  not  warlike.  Tbe 
farthest  vestiges  of  ancient  ci>iliiation  that  have  been 
found  are  remaina  of  an  Egyptian  character  at  S6bah, 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  not  far  south  of  the  junction  of  tbe 
two  rivers.  Tbe  name  suggests  tbe  Biblical  Seba, 
which,  as  a  kingdom,  may  correspond  to  that  of  He- 
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Eg,<  p'Jan  forms  of  liuilding,  and  e 
sculpture.  This  is  plain  in  the  adoption  of  pyramids. 
Tbe  same  feeling  Is  slrongly  evident  in  Egj-pt  under 
the  26tb  dynasty,  when  there  was  a  renaissance  of  the 
style  of  the  pyramid  period,  though  no  pyramids  seem 
to  have  been  built.  This  renaisvince  appears  to  have 
begun  under,  or  Immediately  after,  the  later  part  of 
the  25th  dynasty,  and  is  seen  in  the  subjects  of  sculp- 
ture and  the  use  of  titles.  The  monuments  of  Ethio 
plan  princes,  at  first  as  good  as  those  of  Egypt  at  the 
same  lime.  Income  rapidly  inferior,  and  at  last  are  ex- 
tremelr  barbarous,  more  sn  than  aav  of  Egypt.  The 
use  of'  biernglypbics  continues  to  the  last  for  toj-al 
names,  but  the  language  aeems.  after  the  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  have  been  little  understood.  An  Ethiopian 
demolic  character  has  been  found  of  tbe  peilod,  which 
succeeded  the  hieroglyphic  for  common  use,  and  even 
for  some  inscriptions^  We  do  not  ofl%r  any  oplnitm 
on  tbe  langua.'e  of  this  character.  The  subject  re- 
quires full  investigation.  Tbe  early  Abysskiian  re- 
mains, as  the  obelisk  at  Axum,  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  connection  with  thoee  of  more  northern  Ethio{dB: 
they  sre  of  later  times,  and  probably  are  of  Arab  ori. 
iHn.  Thnnghont  Ethiopia  we  Hnd  no  traces  of  an 
origiDal  ait  or  civiliiation,  all  the  ancient  monnmentA 
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Hva  lliose  of  AbTutni*,  which  on  ■ouvely  be  called 
Ancient^  ibowing  that  Uu  eonotiy  waa  tharoaghlj' 
Egyptiuiiied.  Lepsliu  hai  poI'l's'iHl  "»  Ethkplan 
iDOnomenta  In  hU  DmhadUr  (pt.  T ;  pi.  1-7&),  U  well 
a*  tba  inacriptioDS  in  EtbiopUn  dsmotie  (pLil;  pi. 
1-11;  He  olM  12, 18). 

For  the  Chriatian  biitorj  and  ralaCioD*  of  Ethiopia, 
aaa  TitelnuDD.  Dt  fide,  nHgioiK  et  neribui  jEiUiipuat 
(Antwerp,  1634};  Ue  Goeg,  «i  (Par.  1&41.  andaincc); 
OnueT,Dt$latutaia.^:AiopiariUf».lSSt);  DeVe- 
nU,ffUlliriadeEtiopia(yaltatm,lfS<f);  PnJieaJortt 
m  la  Elt^fia  (ib.  1611) ;  Godfger,  Dt  rahu  Abaumonm 
(Lugd.  1G15);  Machalt,  De  rebia  in  .^Ikiapia  (Farw, 
I6a*-6)[  Da  Viega,  Chritt.  rtligio  in  JiMapia  (Laua. 
ICaS) :  Danahauar,  Eeclaia  ^EAiOpiea  (Argent.  1064) ; 
Ladolf,  Hittaria  ^liiopka  (Ft.  ad  H.  1C81 ;  with  the 
lupp!emeDt«I  Specimen,  ib.  16ST;  ConmeiUariBM,  Ib, 
I6U1:  and  AJpatdU,  ib.  1698;  the  original  work  in 
Engliih,  Lond.  1684 ;  abridged  la  French,  Par.  16B1) ; 
Cavatua,  Detcriptio  Congo,  Malanbe  tt  Angola  (Bonn, 
1687)1  Geddes,  Hut.  of  Ethiopia  (UMi.\iaS);  Wind- 
ham, iMeitimg  in  d.  SIhiop.  Tkeotogie  (Helmst.  1719) ; 
Lobo,  Iter  UK.  in  AbsmAm  (pul>I.  only  In  a  tnnaL 
ReiatioaliitiorijMdAbguiiae,  Far.  1727,  Am>t.  1738); 
Lb  Croze,  ChriHiaiutme  SEtluopie  (Hague,  1789,  in 
Germ.  1740) ;  Oertet,  Thtalogia  ^Huopum  (Witlamb. 
1746);  Kocker,  FaM  Babitanonim  (Berne,  1760); 
Bruce,  7Va(d(M^i^«ia(Edinb.  1790).    See  Abts- 

EtUo'plaii  (Ai3i(rV',  AcU  vUi,  37 ;  •^'a.  Kadi', 
Nun,  lii,  1;  SChron.  ««,  8;  xiv,  9,11,  IBj  ivi,  8; 
zxi,  IGi  Jer.  ziii,  28;  xnviii,  7, 10,  IS ;  xiixix,16; 
Dan.  xi,  4B;  Amoe  Ix,  7;  Ze[ji.  ii,  12;  i.  e.  CuMle; 

elsewhere  ai  a  rendering  of  the  aimple  049,  £iui),  m 
InhaLdCant  of  the  land  of  Ethiopia  (q.  v.)  or  Cdbh  : 
properl;  "Cuahile"  (Jer.  xiil,  SB);  oaed  of  Zerah  (2 
Chron.  xiv,  9  [8])  and  Ebedmelech  (Jer.  xixvtil,  7, 
ID,  12 ;  ixxix,  16).     See  alao  CcBHI. 

ETHIOPIAN  EnSUCH  (diojp  Ac'SioJ',  nvoUxot), 
a  peraoQ  deicribed  (Acta  vlii,  27)  ai  ■  chief  officer  (vi- 
lier)  of  the  Ethio|dui  qaeen  Candact  (Juviionfc  Kav- 
iaKtis  Tift  linaiMaintt  Ai'Siirtruiv),  who  waa  converted 
to  Cbriatlanitf  thiongb  the  inBtnimentality  of  the 
evangeliit  Philip(q.  v.).  Ethiopic  tradition  calla  faim 
IndicA  (aee  Biovil  Aimal.  ad  IbU,  p.  642;  but  comp. 
Ladolf,  Bitl.  .£lk.  iii,  2),  and  Irencua  (iii,  12)  and 
Eusebiua  {ffiit.  Ecd.  Ii,  1)  make  him  the  founder  of 
CbTintiuiity  in  Arabia  Felix  and  Etbioida,  but  accord- 
ing to  Sophroniui  he  preached  in  the  ialxnd  of  Ceylon, 
and  anffered  martjrdam  then.  His  official  title  doea 
not  neceuarlly  Indicate  an  emasculated  person  [see 
Euhuch},  but  probably  here  denotes  ■  prime  minuter 
of  etale  ntber  than  a  lioiple  mWnilarHu  or  chamber- 
lain (q.  v.).  Kuinol  (ad  loc.)  thinks  he  waa  a  Jew  of 
the  Dieupom;  and  certainly  be  waa  at  leapt  a  prose- 
lyte (q.  v.).  Aa  to  the  place  of  hli  power,  it  is  not 
quite  cerlain  that  the  paiaage  in  Pliny  (1/iil.  Nat.  vi, 
6)  refer*  to  Mero4  aa  the  seat  of  Bovemment  of  the  fe- 
male lovereignB  (comp.  ffaaiMac  Strabo,  xvii,  2,  3); 
but  possibly  rather  to  Napsta  (ravain),  Dion  Case, 
liv,  SX  the  c'^ipital  of  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia  (Raw- 
liaaon,  Htrediiia.  ii,  3S),  or  perhaps  an  uncertain  lo- 
cality (Hitter,  Ktdk.  1,  G92).  On  the  bistoriol  ele- 
menta  of  the  question,  see  I^nrent,  NruUftumen.  Stu- 
dim  (Gotba,  lB6ti),  p.  140  sq. ;  Bibliolheca  Sacra,  Joly, 
1866,  p.  filfi;  on  the  ntigiooa  (eachiUKS  of  the  nsira- 
tiTe,  see  Sam.  Smith,  Srrmoit  OH  tif  Eih.  EamcA'i  Con. 
tvrnrm  (I.ond.  1632).      See  Cakdack. 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (Heh.  KvMih',  P'OS, 
tern,  of  CwAiie;  Sept.  Ai9iaria<ia,Vali-.  .^lUoptMU). 
Zipporah,  Ibe  wife  of  Hoses,  is  so  described  in  Num. 
xii,  1.  ^bc  is  elivwheri!  said  to  have  been  the  daogh- 
ter  ofa  Midianil«  (Exod.  ii,  21,  compared  with  16),  and, 
in  consequence  of  tbia,  Ewald  and  others  have  sap- 
jioeed  that  the  allusion  is  to  anoUier  wife  whom  Hoaea 
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ETBIO'PIANS  (tios,  laa.  xz,  4;  Jer.  xlvt,  % 
•^iS ;  Sept.  Ai9ioir(f ,  rolg.  JEduupia,  .^lUopei), 
property  "Cuth"  or  "Ethiopia"  in  two  paaaagea  (laa, 
xx,4;  Jer.xiTi,  9);  elsewhere  "Cnabilea,"  orinhab. 
Itanta  ot  Ethiopka  <2  CbroD.  zil,  8 ;  xlr,  12  [11],  18 
[12]  1  xtI,  8 1  zxi,  16 ;  Dan.  zl,  48  i  Amos  Ix,  7 ;  Zcph. 
ii,  12).     See  Ccaurrz. 

Etbloplo  LaUKUBga.  As  It  Is  maintained  by 
competent  Judges  that  the  Ambaric  and  the  Tigri  ar* 
really  dialects  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic  m  Geei  (which 
la  doubted  by  Adelang  and  Valer  in  the  Mitkndata\ 
it  may  be  expected,  from  the  tecent  progress  of  craik 
perative  gramtnar,  that  futnTa  scholars  will  apply  them 
to  elucidate  the  stncture  of  the  other  Syro-Arabian 
languages.  At  jKesent,  howcTer,  as  even  the  Amhs- 
ric  Is  not  yet  able  to  boast  of  adequate  and  accessible 
means  for  its  study,  and  as  neither  possesses  any  ap> 
cient  Teraion  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  the  Geei  is  the 
only  one  which  claims  a  particalar  notice  here.  Sea 
AuHAsrc  Lavddaoe. 

The  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geea,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  dialects  that  either  hai  been  or  is  now 
generally  used  in  written  documents  of  a  sacred  <■ 
civil  kind,  is  to  be  classed  as  an  ancient  branch  of  the 
.\raliic.  This  afflnity  la  evident  from  the  entire  gram- 
snalicil  atmcture  of  the  language ;  it  ia  awfinned  by 
the  relation  of  lis  written  character  to  that  of  the  Him- 
yarlte  alphabet;  and  either  supports,  or  ia  supported 
by,  the  assumption  that  Habesh  or  Abyasinia  was  act- 
ually peopled  by  a  colony  from  Southern  Arabia.  The 
grammatical  stractare  of  the  Geei  shows  a  largely 
predominant  identity  with  that  of  Arabic  ;  tmt  it  alra 
possessee  some  tnits  which  are  in  closer  accordance 
with  the  other  Syro-Arabian  Idioms,  and  some  wbich 
are  peculiar  to  Itaelf  alone.  The  main  features  of  its 
Btructnre  are  as  follows :  The  verb  poaaessee  the  tint 
ten  oonjngationa  of  the  Arabic  verb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eighth  and  ninth ;  twrides  these  it  liai  two 


onjug 


which  ai 


There  la  a  special  conjunctive  mood ;  the  double  infin- 
itive is  often  used  ss  a  noun,  irteEpective  of  the  abso- 
lute or  construct  form  ;  the  participle  is  wanting.  The 
fonnatinn  of  nouns  reaen;blea  moat  that  of  Hebrew; 
but  nouns  often  have  super^uDDS  end-Towel^  wlilch 
are  modiHed  In  particular  cases,  and  are  analogous  Is 
the  Arabic  nunnation.  Aa  for  the  flezlan  of  noonr, 
the  masculine  and  feminine  pltrals  are  either  foimed 
by  affixed  syllables  (Sin,  &t)  on  the  principle  common 
to  the  whole  Syro-Arabisn  family,  or  bj-  changes  with- 
in the  compass  of  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-called  Srotea  plurals  of  the  Arabic  grammar. 

which  is  equivalent  to  our  objective  case,  are  denoted 
by  changes  In  the  flnsl  vowels,  or  by  employing  the 
relative  pronoun ;  the  dative  is  indicated  by  preposi- 
tions. The  comparative  and  superlative  are  expressed 
by  means  of  particles.  There  Is  no  form  for  the  dual 
number  either  in  the  verb  or  the  noon.  With  regsid 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  langoage,  one  third  of  the 
ronta  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  same  state  in  Arable  By 
making  allowance  Ibr  commutations  and  transptd- 
tions,  many  other  roots  may  be  ideDtified  with  their 
Arabic  comapondenta ;  some  of  Its  roots,  however,  do 
not  exist  in  our  present  Arabic,  but  are  to  be  found  in 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew.  Besides  this,  It  baa  native  rooU 
peculiar  to  itself;  It  has  adopted  several  Greek  words, 
but  ^ows  no  traces  of  the  influence  of  Coptic 

The  alpbaliet  possesses  twenty-ajz  consonants,  ar- 
ranged in  a  peculiar  order,  twenty-rout  of  which  may, 
however,  be  regarded  aa  essentially  equivalent  (si- 
tbnngh  with  diflbrent  sonnds  in  many  instances)  to  lbs 
letters  in  the  Araiiic  alphabet.  The  remaining  two 
are  letten  adopted  (o  expresa  tbe  Groek  *  Md  *> 
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ETBIOFIC  ALPHABET. 


Wilho 

Wltti 

Witb. 

Tllhi 

Ui. 

Vb» 

a  b. 

«b." 

Au 

4  11 

Ai. 

A» 

Abi. 

*lbA 

hbb. 

ifcib. 

if>^ 

Oi  .,> 

•?=-• 

<i3.i 

UJf 

DlK 

\u„ 

Ul=. 

4» 

&i 

C" 

A» 

A  > 

(1- 

fi- 

ft- 

B.>. 

i1.u 

n.b. 

ti,.bi 

*,. 

*ii 

*,. 

«<• 

n  !• 

Obi 

-n  f 

ftb. 

1-0. 

■tm 

*.b. 

tm 

Tfl. 

3Fw 

■5-,. 

5* 

lib. 

Jib. 

■5  lb. 

-Stu 

J  » 

fbi 

J.. 

(,d 

r^ 

fpa 

i„ 

r„. 

A-. 

A'l 

Jv. 

Ki. 

nu 

■au 

»b. 

Uti 

Tla. 

•^d^ 

•*... 

•?l.b. 

<D- 

T« 

(D-« 

«« 

0-. 

<j-. 

«•. 

I-. 

H. 

Hti 

•H- 

H.1 

Wl. 

•H-l. 

Wj. 

•Kl. 

P> 

f  » 

J!  J. 

Hi* 

JS«. 

Xu 

Jfi. 

Kai 

I* 

ia,. 

y.,. 

E,. 

l- 

3« 

i» 

Itf 

mi. 

niti 

Ti. 

mu 

)irt.b. 

wr»bi 

•p-b. 

UK  t.u 

A,. 

A- 

ftp. 

A,. 

&I. 

Hu 

Ki. 

&u 

Si. 

9u 

di.. 

3<.> 

4' 

4." 

<:» 

A. 

Ti- 

T- 

T.- 

Tr* 

Kbi 

A» 

Abb! 
^  ml 

D(ti 
^1 

n.' 

H  dii 
^!  fli 

aw 

•t  tbi 

T:  tji 
\  III 
(.1 

^gnl 
\-| 

ia>i 
ii 

Ha 

Kii 
Rii 
Rii 
Siii 
l« 

m." 
ntubi 
A, I 

R.01 
in 

I." 


whb/ 


ir  b» 

j]t  bb« 

T  b6 
<P  H 

A" 

fl  aba 

*  q« 

■?  lb« 

?  nd 
?  gn* 
*■. 
IP  lA 
■?l.b. 
p.. 
Pi 

Hn 
Vf 

P- J* 
J?  di 
jPiji 
In 
/n  11 

A  pii 
^  ts 


WllbA 

F.*«. 

U-b. 

h 

All 

1 

ih-bbi 

hh 

<»-.(i 

m 

lU-ti 

5JV. 

i.i 

r 

ft... 

s 

n.d.1 

sh 

<■>.> 

q 

n-b. 

B 

■tib. 

Ih 

*,. 

tj 

tib. 

kh 

i..i 

u 

t^ 

gnjv. 

h.1 

n-ii 

k 

ifr™ 

choB-. 

(D.«i 

w 

0-1 

».i 

z 

Wl. 

j"- 

B)i 

lOtt. 

1.11 

d 

Eli. 

<ij 

1-sl 

g 

m-ii 

t 

Wbui 

tsh 

A« 

P 

A.  u 

ts 

B-1.1 

dz 

itn 

f 

Tw 

ps 

^  qu 
*%•  khiu 


S." 

»•,« 

».il 

iibu 

•i^bb.. 

■ibbl 

Vliu 

Wb« 

t>.b« 

Xir- 

>!.. 

am 

■Hkhd 


I  9epu«tri(  of  words. 
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rhs  Towalioimdi,  vhich  tra  Mnn,  are  not  expresMd 
by  leparabla  algni,  u  in  t)i«  Hsbrav  and  Arabic  punct- 
DUlon,  but  are  denoUtd  bj  modiScationi  in  tha  origi- 
oA  farm  of  tha  consanantB,  after  tha  maDnar  of  the 
DeTdUagiri  alidiabet.  The  mode  of  irridng  In  from 
left  tu  right.  The  pnaitloD  of  the  accent  depeuda  apuu 
miny  complicated  rules.  As  for  tha  vtritten  chvraC' 
tara,  GcssDiui  ba)  traced  the  relatiDii  betweeo  iwme  of 
them  and  their  equivaleats  in  the  Phdniciui  alphabet. 
There  ia,  however,  the  moat  attikiag  reaemlilance  be- 
tween the  Oeea  letten  generally  and  thoee  ia  the 
Himyirite  iaacriptlons,  a  circumataiicfl  which  aceorda 
well  with  the  aupposed  coaaactioa  of  Soathern  Aisl 
and  Uabeah.  Moreover,  Lepaiiu,  in  an  iotereating  < 
ity.Utber  die  Anordnim}  and  VimatKlKA^Jl  da  Semi- 
liKhat,  tnditch^,  jfll/anpiidai,  etc.  A  IjAabtU  (in  his 
Zu-et  MpraelkBeiyleidtcndi  AbhandiimffOi.  Berlin,  1836, 
8vo,  p.  74-80).  has  addaced  same  atriking  arguments 
to  prove  that  tho  Daifanigari  alphabet  must  hav 
aome  InSuence  on  the  development  of  the  Geez. 

The  literature  of  the  Geez  langnaga  is  ver;  icanty 
indeed,  and  that  little  is  UmoBt  exclualvelj'  ofa  Bibli- 
)r  ecoleiiastieal  character.    Dr.  Lauiei 
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1833).  It  la  divided  loto  fbnr  part) :  The  ham,  oi  A* 
Octateach,  containing  the  Pentateuch  and  ths  booka 
of  JoahuB,  Judgea,  aod  Bnth ;  7^  Kingt,  in  thirteen 
boolu,  consisting  of  two  boolu  of  Samoel,  two  of  King*, 
two  of  Chronicles,  two  of  Ezra  (Ezra  and  Nehemiab), 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  the  Psilma  ;  Sobmum,  In 
Ave  books,  consisting  of  Proverbs.  Eccleaiutea,  Canti- 
clas,Wiidom,andSlrach;  Pn^iAefi,  in  eighteen  Looka, 

taCiona,  IJaruch,  Esekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
propheta ;  lastly,  they  have  also  two  books  of  thn  Hao- 
cabeee.  Beaidea  thts,  they  posaesa  an  apoerypiial  book 
of  Enoch,  which  they  place  next  to  that  of  Job.  Tbe 
critical  nies  of  thia  venion  are  almost  cadusively  con- 
flned  to  tbe  evidence  it  gives  aa  to  tbe  text  of  the  Sep- 
toaginL  The  venion  of  the  New  TesUment  was  mada 
directly  from  the  Greek  ori^nal  (see  Bode,  K.  T.  .tik. 
cam  Graeo  aillaUm,]iTami'\i:\..\'hX).  It  follows  tha 
verbal  arrangement  of  the  Greek  very  cloaeh',  and  baa 
mistakes  that  are  only  to  t>e  explained  by  the  coafn- 
sion  of  words  which  reeembte  each  otber  in  that  laji- 
guage.  It  la  difficolt  to  determine  what  recSDaion  it 
followa,  bat  It  frequently  agreea  with  the  Peshito  a 


I7  added  considerably 
Book  of  Enoch  (q.  v.) 
of  Isalab  (q.  v.),  and  tbe  firat  Book 
of  Esdraa  (q.  v.),  in  tbe  Etbiopic  ver- 
aioo.    There  alao  exist  in  Ethioplc  ^e 
Christian  Book  of  Adam  (in  Germ, 
by  Dillmann,Gott.  1853),  and  several 
other  iipocryphal  works  rela'' 
miracles   of  Christ,  Mary,   1 
poaseaaea  nothing,  not  even 
tation  of  the  national  poetry, 
the  lexicographical  and  (.lam 
works  of  tbe  Arabs.    Some  few  his- 
torical wnrits  in  the  shape  of  ehroni* 
cles,  and  a  few  medical  treatises,  con- 
stitute the  main  body  of  their  profane 
literature.      The    Geez    baa   ceased, 
ever  siuce  the  begmning  of  the  14th 
century,  10  be  the  veniBcntaj  lan- 
guage of  any  part  of  the  country, 
having  been  sapplsnted  at  the  ooort 
of  the  aoreieign  hj'  (he  Amharic. 
It   still   continiiee,  however,  to   be 
tbe  language  used  in  religious  rites, 

in  private  correspondence.      See  Lu- 
ilol^    Granmatica    jElhiopica    (2il 
edit,  Frcfl.  1702,  fol.),  and  bis  Len-  ^ 
c<m  .Kthiofnco-Lalinam  (2d  edit.  ll>. 

1G99,  fol..  originally  Loml.  IMl,  Jto) ;  '               '                  ' "' 

Basse,  Pratt.  Ht&.  d,  arab.  u.  aihiop.  Spraekt  (Jen.  execution  of  either  of  theae  transIaUona,  bnt  they  may 

1793,  Svo) ;  Hupfeld,  EienMl.  ^tiiopica  (Lips.  IS26,  both  bo  ascribed  with  much  probability  to  the  begin- 

Ito) ;  Geaenius,  in  Ench  und  Gruber's  AllgftiiriiK  En-  ning  of  tbe  fonrth  century.— Kitto,  s.  v.     Although 

lyrhpHdie,  3.  v.  AetbiopiacheSprnchei  Dillmann.  Ltx-  there  are  several  MS9.  In  Knrope  containing  tbe  Ethi- 

Icon  Ling.  jEUiiopira  (Lpz.  18G2  sq.,  llo) ;   Chmle-  opic  venion  entire,  only  parts  have  yet  been  printed ; 

miiHia  Elhiopka  (Lpz.  1HG5,  8vd);   Caateil,  i^tncon  the  Psallar.firstby  Potken,alongwithCanticIea(Rom. 

nipUigloltun  ([A,ad.  ICGU,  fol.) ;  Schrader,  De  Lingua  1M3,  4to) ;  also  by  the  Bible  Sac.  (Lond.  181G).  with 

jEiA:-j>.  indo'ji  (Vien.  ISGO  sq.,  4to).     See  Shbmitic  notes  by  LudoIf(Frrft.  i;01,4to);  the  Canticlea  alnne 

LANoUAoea.  by  Nisse)  (Lugd,  1G60,  4to)  ;  Jonah,  in  Lat.  l>y  PrlTv 

Ethlopic  Teraion.    ThelibrarieeofEuropecon-  us(ib.  eod.  4to)i  Ruth.  b}-Nissel  (ib.  eod.4to');  Mala- 

tain  some,  alUiougb  very  rarely  complete,  manascript  chi,in  Lot.  by  l'etriBDB(ib.l661,4to);  Joel,  by  tbe  aanra 

copies  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Geez  dia-  (ih.  cod.  4to);  Hrst  4  chapters  of  Genesis,  by  BUrcklin 

Ject(3ce  Lodolf.  ffu/ori'i  .^(Auiptca,  Ixind.  1S84  ;  also  (t'rcfL  lG96,4lo):  Jonab,with>gIoaaaiy.etc.,l'y  Stau. 

Piatt's  CSMo/iffve  o/.Kfi.  Jf^5.,  I^nclon.  1828).     Thia  dacber  (ib.  1706,  8\-n):   various  tn^ments,  by  Bode 

venion  ofthcOldTesUmantwae  made  from  the  Greek  (Helmst.  1756,  4to).     Dillmann  is  publishing  for  tbe 

it  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  re-  first  time  the  O.T.  entire  (fiiifin  r.  7*.  ^fA.,  Upa.  I860 

cenaion,  aa  ia  evinced,  among  otlier  things,  by  the  ar-  aq.,  4to).     The  whole  New  Testament  ha?,  however, 

rancement  of  the  Biblical  booka,  and  by  the  admission  appeared.    It  was  first  published  by  three  Abyasiniana 

of  the  Apocrypha  without  distinction.     Tradition  as-  (Home.  1548-9,  3  vola.  4to),  reprinted  in  Walton  s  Polj. 

fll^ns  it  to  Fromenliua  aa  the  author,  bnt  it  probablv  fft'-l  (London,  1H67,  fol. ;  vol.  v,  with  a  Latin  versicm, 

proceeded  (torn  various  Christmn  hands.     Dom  aup-  al«o  li!!IH).      Piatt  has  edited  Ihc  entire  O.  T.  in  Am- 
o  ..Cfii'opuTo,  Lip.  1825)  that  the' haric  (Und.  lM0,4to).    TheGoapels  were  adltsdanew 

"" I,  hot  this  is  dia-  from  MSS.  by  PlaU  (Lond.  1826,  4to),  and  the  whole 


iblicatioQ  of  the    the  Itala.      It  ia  impossible  to  ascertain  tha  date  of  tbe 

/n^A«v»A^A2t 
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n  of  the  Cliurch 


nnalstor  consulted  the  Heb 


pnted  by  Geaeniua  and  Budiger  ^AUgtm.  IM.  Ztil.  ;  N.  T.  by  tbe  aame  in  18S0.     Bode  puhllabed  traaalv 
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UsM  md  cridnl  edttiaiia  of  Mvanl  poitiona :  Ep.  to  I 
Heb.  (lionie,  1548,  4to),  Hatttiew'a  G«p.  (Hal.  1749,  I 
ita).  Sae  Rtmiiiaa\iaer,  l/amib./.  d.  Lit.  d.  bOi.  Kril.  \ 
iii,  66  aq.;  DavidMD,  BiUical  CriUdtm,  il,  S08  tq.;  I 
DiUmUD,  in  Henog'a  EncfklopadiK,  a.  r.     Sm  Veb-  J 

Etb'ma  C^iii  V.  r.  Moafui.VDlg.  JVcM),  ginn  (1 
E^  <i,  SS)  ■■  tbe  nuns  of  ths  hud  of  one  of  tbe  fim- 
OiM  of  lenelitH,  aevcra)  of  whoM  "hhii"  dlTorccd 
tbeir  GeDtile  wive*  after  tbe  exile ;  apparentlj  *  cor- 
njitioo  of  Mebo  (q.  v.)  in  the  Ueb.  liat  (Ezt>  x,  43J. 

Bth'nan  (Heb.  aJbvu',  'ijr^  ■  ^^t;  Sept.  'Eo- 
Sawfi  T.  r.  '&Sali ;  Vd%.  fAbvnil,  >  descendant  of 
Jiidab;  one  of  the  eons  of  Helab,  tha  wife  ofAebur, 
•'ttuf>tbcrofTekaa"(lCbniii.lv,7).  B.C.postl618. 
Bthnarcfa  (l^apT(iK),  propnl^  ndtr  of  a  natimi 
henoi  EBDenlly  >  praftet  of  K  district  or  citf  (Lncian, 
Maavi.  IT),  e.  g.  Simon  Macubcus,  ai  head  of  tbe 
^wiih  commonwealth  (1  Uacc.  xiv,  47,  "govenior;" 
I*,  1,  2,  "prince  ;"  Joaepliua,  Anl.  xUi,  6.  6);  Arche- 
liu,  appainl«d  bj  hia  falher'a  will  and  tbe  emperor'a 
ntlflcation,  his  viceroy  in  Jadsa  (Joaephaa,  War,  ii,6, 
I),  of  the  national  heiad  (modem  "palricmA"')  of  the 
Jen  in  EfO'pt  (Josephua,  Anl,  xiv,  7,  i ;  comp.  Stra- 
be,  zvi,  738).  Spoken  of  the  "governor"  or  wurfor  of 
Ik  dly  of  Danwacua  (2  Cor.  xi,  82),  nnder  the  Ara- 
bian king  Aretaa  (q.  v.).  iSfWtltb.Dititni.iiiAcUi 
^,-«.li,85.) 

Btt'nl  (Heb.  El/mi',  ■"JtlK,  tmaufiaiil,  Sept.  ASo- 
vi  V.  t.  'A^ovtO,  aon  of  Zerah  and  father  of  Adalah,  of 
tb>Le(itical(kmil7afGer>hom(lChron.  vl,41  [26]). 
B.C.  dr.  1420.  In  vcr.  21,  the  same  peraon  appears  to 
bedeaignated  by  die  nameof  Jcataoai.  See  Abath. 
Btbnology  may  be  defined  aa  that  branch  of  mod- 
<r*  icience  which  treats  of  the  varioiu  naCions  of  tbe 
eartb  Kith  reapect  to  their  raet*,  i.  e.  their  relative 
ongin,  and  their  lingaittic  and  social  affinitiea ;  and  It 
i<  thus  diitingaiahed  from  political  geography,  which 
dianuaea  their  asfiociation  under  their  several  civil 
gaTeroments.  In  the  Bible,  this  subject,  like  alt  other 
■dentillc  queatkinji,  is  rather  touched  upon  incidental- 
ly ai  cennected  with  the  history  of  mankind  than  in 
aaj  formal  and  exact  manner ;  yet  the  information 
thas  alKjnied  ia  of  ineatimable  value,  Iwing,  In  fact, 
the  orly  tnutworthy  clew  to  guide  the  investigator 
throDgh  the  labyrinth  in  which  later  cam  plication  a, 
end  apecially  recent  apeculalionB.  have  involved  [be 
■hole  matter.  Infidelity  has  striven  hard  to  impugn 
tht  stttementa  of  Scripture  on  this  gronnd  especially  j 
and  it  is  tberefore  aatisfactory  to  know  that  tbe  most 
randid  and  general  reeearches  strongly  tend  to  corrob- 
nva  the  positions  of  Holy  Writ  relative  to  •! 
nuin  paints  involved  in  the  discussion.  These,  so  far 
u  the  Bible  is  directly  concerned,  all  centre  in  one 
cardinal  topic,  the  unity  of  the  human  race ;  and  they 
hear  npon  this  chiefly  in  two  lines  of  argument,  name- 
ly,  bt,  the  analr^ous  and  common  elements  of  varioua 
higiiagea,  shuwing  an  ori4in  from  one  source;  and, 
Mty,  the  manner  in  which  men  are  distributed,  or, 
ntker,  grouped,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  illua- 
Intfaig  the  ethnological  chart  laid  down  in  the  tenth 
ditpter  of  Genesis.  This  laat  only,  Dr"the  Ditpmion 
>^.Vi4MH,"we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  aiticle, 
rtfcrTingthB  other  two  to  the  arti<:le  Adam,  and,  espe- 
ciilly,  tbe  article  Hah,  and  articles  there  referred  to ; 
TemjCEB  (Conn  sioM  orX  and  other  articles  there  re- 
hired  to.  For  the  phv^logical  part  of  tbe  argument 
wtrcAr  to  the  researches  of  Blum  en  bach,  Dr.  Prichard 
hi  hiselabaiate  volumes  on  this  aubject,the  notesin  J. 
I^e  Smith's  Smpturt  amd  Gfologg.  and  a  dissertation 
h]  Samuel  Forrey,  U.D.,  entitled  The  Motaie  Account 
»f  II*  Unit/  offht  Uumam  Race  anfirmrd  bg  lit  X-Uu- 
nlHiiloriiofiltt  Americat  Ahariginu,  in  the  Amrntan 
BitticalIlipiitilory,Ja}y.lUa.  For  a  complete  synop- 
tai  vie*  of  tbe  prctsot  ncei  of  men,  *«a  Prichard's 
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Elhnotogical  ifapi  (London,  IMS,  fn1.>.  The  following 
account  embraces  tha  principal  points. 

1.  Fad  i/  on  eorVy  Diutmimiliim  of  lie  Racr.^ 
Many  obvioos  ntasons  incline  us  to  suppose  that  ths 
Email  number  of  mankind  which  divine  mercy  ^red 
from  the  extirpation  of  the  Deluge,  eight  persons, 
farming  at  the  utmost  live  Amities,  would  continue  to 
dwell  near  each  other  as  long  as  the  utmost  stretch  of 
convenience  would  permit  them.  The  undntiful  con" 
duct  of  Ham  and  bis  fourth  son  cannot  veil  he  assign- 
ed to  a  point  of  time  earlier  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  after  tbe  Flood.  £o  long,  at  least,  family  affec- 
tion aitd  mntnal  intereat*  would  urge  tbe  children  of 
Noah  not  to  break  up  their  aociety.  The  dread  of 
dangers,  known  and  unknown,  and  every  day's  expe- 
rience of  the  benefit  derived  from  mutual  aid,  would 
strengthen  other  motives.  It  i>  evident  fVom  Gen. 
xi,  10-16,  that  about  100  years,  according  to  tbe  He- 

quity,  yet  with  ■  considerable  degree  of  proximate  dif- 
fusion, which  necessity  would  urge ;  but  the  dates  of 
the  Septuagint,  without  Including  the  generation  of 
the  postdiluvian  Calnan  (q.  v.),  give  4110.  The  He- 
brew period,  much  more  the  others,  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  such  an  increase  of  mankind  si  would 
render  an  exlaasive  outspread  hif:h1y  expedient.  A 
crowded  population  would  be  likeiy  to  furnish  means 
and  incentives  to  turbulence  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
some  form  of  tyranny  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  un- 
occupied districts  would  become  dangerously  unwhol*. 
some  by  stagnating  waters  and  the  accumnlatlon  of 
vegetable  and  animal  putrescence.  Tha  products  of 
cultivation  and  of  other  arta  would  have  been  acquired 
ao  slowly  aa  to  have  retarded  human  Improvement  end 
comfort.  Tardy  expansion  would  have  failed  to  reach 
distant  regions  till  many  hnndredi  or  thousands  of 
years  had  run  out.  Tbe  noxicns  animals  would  have 
multiplied  immoderately.  The  religions  obedience, 
associated,  by  tbe  divine  command,  with  the  poFies- 
sion  and  use  of  the  earth,  would  have  been  checked 
and  penerted  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  world's  bit- 
ter experience  proves  that  it  actually  bos  been.  Thus 
it  may  appear  with  pretty  strong  evidence  that  a  dis- 
persion of  mankind  was  highly  desirable  to  be  in  a 
more  prompt  and  active  style  than  would  have  been 
effected  by  the  impulses  of  mete  convenience  and 
vagne  Inclination.     See  Geoobapuv. 

That  this  dictate  of  reaeonable  conjecture  was  real- 
iied  in  fact.  Is  determined  by  the  Jlossic  writings. 
Ofthe  elder  son  ofEber,  tha  narrative  says  bis  "name 
waa  Peleg  (3->p,  dtiin'oii),  because  In  his  days  the 
earth  waa  divided"  (Gen.  x,  25) ;  and  this  la  repeated, 
evidently  as  a  literal  transcript,  in  1  Chron.  1, 19.  If 
we  mi^ht  coin  a  word  to  imitate  the  Hebrew,  we  might 
show  tbe  paronomasia  by  saying  "  the  earth  was  jie- 
lesgtif"  (T'^^Cl).  Some  are  of  oi^nlon  that  tbe  event 
look  place  about  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  that  bis 
'  birtti-niime  was  given  to  hioi  as  a  memorial  of  tbe 
transaction.  But  it  was  the  practice  of  probably  all 
nations  in  the  early  times  that  persons  assumed  l» 
themaelvee,  or  imposed  upon  their  children  and  other 
connections,  now  namea  at  different  epochs  of  their 
lives,  derived  from  coincident  events  in  all  the  variety 
of  associated  ideas.  Of  that  practice  many  example* 
occur  in  the  Scriptures.  The  conjecture  u  more  prob- 
able that,  in  tbia  instance,  the  name  was  applied  in  the 
individual's  maturer  age,  and  on  acccuni  n/some  per- 
sonal concern  which  he  hod  in  tbe  (ommencement  or 
progress  ofthe  separation.  But  the  signiliuthHi  nau- 
ally  given  is  by  no  meana  a  matter  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty. Tbe  verb  occurs  only  in  the  two  pasaages 
mentioned  (strictly  hut  one),  and  in  Fsa.  Iv,  9,  "divide 
their  tongues,"  and  Job  xxKviii,  SS,  "who  hath  di- 
vided a  channel  for  the  torrent"  (produced  by  •  heavy 
tbunder-shower)?  Bespeclshls  philologists  have  dis- 
puted whether  it  refer*  at  all  to  *  aepaxation  of  man- 
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kind,  tai  think  tlut  the  avent  whkb  siDgnlarly  milk- 
ed Peleg'i  life  wu  bq  occiunDCe  in  (iliyBical  gngra- 
pby,  an  eutiiqiuke  which  produc«d  a  TUit  ciusn), 
•epantinB  two  coaddenible  parti  of  the  euth  In  or 
near  the  dittrict  inhabited  by  men.  Tlut  suthqiukea 
and  dislocatiooa  ofland  luve  taken  place  in  and  around 
that  rexioo  at  vaiioiu  timea  before  the  hiitorical  pe- 
riod, the  preaent  rery  different  levela,  and  other  re- 
sults of  Tolcaok  a^ncy,  afford  ample  proofs.  The 
ptuMUilg,  therefore,  of  tome  geologlcil  convaliioD 
cannot  be  denied;  or  that  It  niit;ht  have  been  upon  a 
great  scale,  apd  followed  by  Imperfect  effects  upon  the 
cundiUon  of  mankind.  The  tnnsplntion  of  eome 
compantivaly  local  interest,  hoireTer,  would  seem  a 
more  appropriate  occasion  for  the  name  of  an  Individu- 
al than  10  world-wide  an  oecunence  ■*  the  general 
distribution  of  mankind.  But  if  the  r»:e  waa  as  yet 
confined  to -a  narrow  circle  and  a  ainglo  community, 
the  breaking  up  of  tiiat  society  would  Im  a  very  signal 
event  to  celebrate  in  his  name.     See  Pelro. 

But  neither  the  affirming  nor  the  rejecting  of  this 
interpretation  of  "the  earth's  being  divided"  can  af- 
fect the  question  upon  the  primcvat  separation  and 
migratory  dlatributioni  of  men.  The  reasons  which 
we  have  mentioned  render  it  certain  that  some  socii 
event,  and  successive  events,  have  taken  place ;  and, 
without  urging  the  passage  of  disputed  interpretaUon, 
It  is  evident  that  Gen.  x  and  xl  assume  the  fact,  and 
may  be  considered  as  rather  a  snmtnary  recognition 
of  it  than  as  ■  detailed  account.  Thus  (ix,  ID),  "These 
Are  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  from  these  alt  the  earth 
was«'att>miiowr"(n7G3).  Again  (x,  33),  "These  are 
the  bmilies  of  the  sons  of  Noafa,  [according]  to  their 
generations,  in  their  nstions;  and  ftom  Ibese  the  na- 
tions were  ditpened  (^^'^Gl)  in  the  earih  after  the 
Flood."  Here  another  Te:'b  ia  used,  bften  occurrinu 
In  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  meaning  of  which 


B  find  it  also 
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these  the  isles  of  the  nations  were  ditpemd  (^I^ES) 
their  lands,  each  [according]  to  its  language,  [accord- 
ing] to  their  families  in  liiolr  nations."  The  Biblical 
date  thus  assigned  tn  the  disperiinn  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  most  careful  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  na- 
Uons,  such  as  Egypt  and  Aasyria.  See  CHitoi(oi.OGr. 
In  tlie  latest  composition  of  Moses  is  another  pas- 
sage, which,  In  this  inquirv,  must  not  be  neglected 
(Deut.  ixiii,  8,  0);  "In  the  Most  High's  assigning 
alx>dcs  to  the  nations,  in  his  dispersing  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  fixed  boundaries  tu  the  peoples  according  to 
the  number  ("Bp'C,  numtralim)  of  tiio  sons  of  Israel ; 
for  the  assigned  piirtion  of  Jehovah  is  his  people;  I 
Jacob,  the  lot  of  his  Inberitanee."  Of  this  8tb  verse 
the  Septoagint  tronsbtion  is  remarkslile,  and  it  thus ' 
became  the  source  of  extraordinary  inte:pretations ; ' 
"  When  the  Most  High  apportioned  nations,  when  he 
scattered  abroad  the  sons  of  .\dam  lie  flxed  boundaries  i 
of  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  dngeJi  of 
God.-  There  might  be  a  re;idln^  (£;  or  EfcAim  in- 
stead of  Iiratl)  which  would  yield  that  nieaning  fmm 
comparison  with  Job  i,  S;  11, 1;  zxxviii,  T.  Also  the 
Alexandrine  translators  might  welcome  a  colorable 
reasoning  for  the  rendering,  tbat  it  might  haply  serve 
aa  a  protection  from  the  danger  of  the  Macedonico- 
Egyptian  government,  taking  up  the  Idea  that  the 
Jews  claimed  a  divine  right  of  sopiemacy  over  all  oth- 
er nations.  This  reading,  however,  gave  otcbsIod  to 
the  Greek  bthers  (Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Ensebins, 
etc.)  to  maintain  llic  doctrine  of  a  later  Jewish  origin, 
that  the  grandsons  of  Noah  being  serenty,  each  was 

language  derived  ^m  the  confusion  of  Daicl,  and 
each  also  its  guardian  ani,-el  set  over  it  by  the  TrKator, 
excepting  the  nation  of  Israel,  of  which  Jehovah  him- 
self was  the  tutelary  deity.  The  only  real  diffieultv 
-' •'■■s  passage  '--  -    ■■  ■  -       -" 
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the  eipreta  design  of  effecting  a 

enee  with  the  Israelitisb  Isnuly  eight  hooilred  yean 
after.  The  namai  asiigned  to  the  third  degree,  tbat 
Is,  the  sons  (rather  tribes  or  nations)  of  Noab'a  thret 
sons,  ar^  Japhet  fourteen,  Ham  thirty-una,  Sbem 
twenty-live,  making  laaiifi  and  the  whole  fa.iiilly  of 
Jacob,  when  it  came  to  be  domiciliated  in  Egjpt,  wa* 
ivealg  (Gen.  zlvi,  36 )  Eiod.  i,  a ;  Deut.  x,  -it).  Some 
have  also  fancied  a  parallel  in  the  seventy  elden 
(Exod.  xxiv,  1,  9.1  Num.  xi,  16,  24,  35 ;  sea  also  KitUk, 
Pielorial  Paimlut,  Civil  HiitoT)-,  Index,  "Elders"). 
These  puerilities  might  have  been  prevented  had  taea 
considered  that  ^f  03  dee*  not  signify  merely  an  ariUt- 
metical  amount,  but  Is  used  to  denote  an  exact  uarra- 
lion  (Judg.  vil,  Ifi).  The  passage  is  in  the  highly  pa. 
eticsl  style  of  the  magnificent  ode  in  which  it  vccnrs, 
and,  redticed  to  plain  terms,  simply  declares  that  the 
Almighty  Sovereign,  In  whose  hands  of  nsceoaity  lies 
the  dispossl  of  human  birtb-places,  had  so  arranged 
these,  in  mapping  out  the  world,  as  best  to  aabserve 
the  future  occupancy  of  Canaan  by  bis  choaen  people. 
Bat  the  main  passage  of  Scripture  asually  retted 
upon  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  sudden  and  violent  dlsmp. 
rion  of  primeval  society  into  the  germs  of  the  early 

cause.  Is  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  (Ccn.  li,  1-9),  In  which  the  dispersion  of  tboM 
engsgvl  in  that  enterprise  has  been  regarded  as  a  pari 
of  the  disseverance  commemorated  in  the  ni.me  of  Pe- 
leg.  There  are,  however,  rome  objections  to  thin  view 
of  the  nairative.  In  the  Bnt  place,  these  two  events 
are  not  thus  connected  in  the  account  itself.  The  npo- 
rudic  varieties  of  language,  which  Is  the  grand  diftino- 
tion  betwoen  the  different  tribes  that  have  founded  the 
ancient  monarchies  and  cities,  had  not  yet  appeared ; 
nor  could  they  Iw  accounted  for  in  this  manner  if  the 
original  community  had  already  begun  to  separate  into 
the  more  modern  stutes.  The  only  sopposllioo  that 
would  make  the  two  occurrences  compatible,  if  coo- 
noclod,  Is  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Moachitcs,  while 
In  process  of  migration  westward  (Din^p  D7p33),  with 
a  view  to  settling  in  different  localities,  were  arreated 
by  the  inviting  character  of  the  plain  of  Shiuar,  nntfl 
their  purpose  of  diffusion  (y^B.  the  same  won!  in  ver. 
4  and  S)  was  renewed  by  the  divine  interference.  In 
the  second  place,  it  Is  not  certain  that  either  of  the 
incidents  thus  associated  is  of  an  eosmopotitan  a  cbar- 
aeler  as  this  theory  assumes.  By  simply  rendering 
7^^,  Intd  ur  region,  Inolead  nf  "  «rth,"  the  whole  af- 
fair is  reduced  to  a  petty  dispute  or  misundetatanding 
among  the  workmen  engaged  upon  a  public  edifice, 
and  a  consequent  dissolution  of  that  particular  d  tutor 
of  inhabitants.  CerUin  It  is  that  all  the  dialects  of 
this  polyglot  globe  cannot  be  referred  to  a  single  inci- 
dent or  occasion  like  this.  Such,  at  least,  are  In  Ball- 
stance  (he  arguments  that  liave  been  offered  afcalnit 
interpreting  the  sacred  naTratlre  here  as  havinf!  a 
gcnetai  application  to  the  whole  race,  nor  ran  it  he  de- 
nied tbat  they  poraess  a  certain  degree  of  plausibili^ 
(»eo  Bryant,  .Jwimi  M^ohijy,  Bd  ed.  It,  23-44.  M 
!q.).  On  the  other  hand.  If,  as  everything  in  the  cai>- 
text  seems  to  require,  we  conceive  the  deacendants  of 
Koah  to  have  lieen  at  this  time  (say  about  the  birth 
of  Peleg,  1.  e.  one  hundred  years  after  the  Flood)  quite 
limited  in  numtiere  and  extent  (as  tbe  longevity  of  tba 
pstriarclis  and  their  pastoral  habits  both  indicate),  wa 
sliall  find  no  particular  diOlcDity  in  taking  the  entire 
statement  in  its  broadest  and  most  literal  sense,  as  the 
opening  wedge  of  that  univenal  split,  which  ha*  since 
widened  more  and  more,  in  language  and  abode,  among 
the  sons  of  men.  This  namtive,  then,  of  the  Disper- 
sion liegins  with  the  remarkable  staUment:  'Now 
n-  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one 
by  speech.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  Journeyed  fWiin 
ie  [or  "  in"]  the  East,  that  thev  found  s  plain  in  the  land 
th  1  of  Sbinar  J  and  they  dwelt  there"  (Geo.  «!,  I,  S>.   The 
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tt^tttSDOi  "luiguagfl"  (lip)  and  "ipMch"  (word*) 
in  too  pnciM  to  In  nndentood  (■■  VitrioKi,  Obi,  Sa- 
mt,  ctL  ii,  p.  109)  u  indiciCiDg  menly  an  igreement 
in  porpoH.  'I  he  journa; ing  togethat  Bhows  that  tha 
lima  ipokaa  o(  «u  bafora  tha  Noachiana  had  ceased 
n  ba  ■  aingle  nation,  and  perhapa  when  tbey  Tormed 
tnta  gnat  tnbe,aDd  ware  jouineyiDg  (?D3,to  poll  up 
■takes,  aa  a  tent  or  ancampment)  after  tba  mannsr  of 
tbe  Anfae  acroaa  tb«  plaini  watered  bj  the  Hjjria  and 
EspkntCB.  ItcaDnotbadoDbtadtbaCShlnarwaaBab- 
jWa.  The  luine,  Indeed,  Is  perhapa  traceable  in  H»- 
ofBtaiiiia  in  tbe  modem  Slnjkr,  and  it  ig  noticeable  that 
the  ancient  Egrptian  transcription  of  Sbinar  (173C}  ia 
SA3LAB.T  (tbia  t  mrreipoadlDg  to  tbe  Hebrew  i,  as 
tbangb  the  S  had  been  pronouaced  like  the  Arabic 
(Am).  BattherelanoeTidencethattbeHebrewscall- 
•d  any  conntry  aicspt  Babylonia  "tbe  land  of  Shi- 
ur."  The  directioD  of  the  journey,  if  It  be  indicated 
as  "tnm  tbe  East,"  probably  would  only  mark  the 
pnnaus  halting-place  of  the  Noachiana,  not  tbe  place 
St  which  tbey  first  begin  to  repeople  the  eartb.  The 
■amtire  then  relates  the  attempt  Id  buitd  a  citj  and 
a  toner  Id  order  to  prevent  the  scattering  of  mankind, 
and  tbi  poniibment  of  the  builders  by  tha  coufusion 
li  their  langnage  and  their  being  scattered  abroad 
froBi  the  nnfloiabed  city  Babel,  or  Confusion.  Leav- 
ing tbe  sabject  of  the  Coafnaioa  of  Tongues  fbr  later 
diMUsioa,  we  mnU  observe  the  general  agreement  of 
pu&oe  historians  as  to  the  antiquity  of  Babylon,  and 
Uh  nminiacence  of  the  Tower  in  the  towers  of  the 
Bsbyloaian  tamplaa.  The  Pynunida  of  Zgyft  and 
Ibgse  of  Mexico  should  be  compared  with  these  toworsj 
sad,  la  the  case  of  the  former,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
trsme  antiquity,  the  comparison  ia  very  inipcrtaot. 
Tba  exact  chafacter  of  the  scatterjog  is  difficult  to  in- 
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subsequent  derivation.  Such  are  tbe  populatioiu  of 
Eastern  Asia,  Medial  and  Soatta  Africa,  America,  and 
Australaaia. 

3.  It  cannot  be  alBrmed  with  certainty  that  we  ate 
here  presented  with  a  complete  TaltU  afffalioai,  even 
as  exiiting  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Of  each  of  the  sons 
of  Nosh  it  gives  tbe  sods;  but  of  their  sons  (Noah's 
great-grandeons)  it  is  manifest  that  all  are  not  meik 
tioDed,and  we  have  no  posaible  means  of  ascertaining 
how  many  are  omitted.  Thus,  of  the  e<ins  of  Jsphetb, 
the  lino  is  punned  only  of  Gomer  and  Javan  ;  Magog, 
Madai,  Tubal,  Meshecb,  and  Tiras  are  dropped  without 
any  mention  of  their  issue  ;  yet  wo  have  evidence  that 
nations  of  great  importance  in  the  hietnry  of  mankind 
have  deacendod  from  them.  Ham  had  four  sons ;  of 
three  of  them  the  sons,  or  tstbcr  clannish  or  natlona. 
de(icendanti,arespeciHedi  but  to  Phul,  the  fourth,  no 
posterity  is  auigtied.  Sbem  had  five  sons,  lint  the  de- 
scendants of  only  two  of  them  are  recorded.  It  can- 
not be  Buppoeed  that  those  whose  sequence  Is  thus  cot 
off  died  without  childrenj  for,  as  we  shall  presently 
of  great  historical  Interest  may  be  traced 
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n  of  Tongues, 
supposed  the  latter  to  have  been  the 
csDSSquence  of  tbe  Dispemion.  From  ver.  4  compared 
with  ver.  9,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  but  a  re- 
SBBptJon  of  the  original  plan  of  immigration,  now 
llist  their  holding  together  had  become  impossible,  (or 
tba  mat  of  a  common  medium  of  vocal  cnmmunica- 

Bid^  preceding  chapter  of  Genesi*,  "it  is  no  longer 
JHvbabli  only,  bat  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
■bole  race  of  man  proceeded  from  /ran  [tbt  proper 

pou]  as  from  a  centre,  whence  thef  migrated  fiiat  in 
limfnal  ealomti :  and  that  thoee  tfaiee  branches  grew 
tmB  a  common  stock,  which  had  been  miracnloasly 
Ensaived  in  a  seneral  convulsion  and  innndation  of 
Ibis  glolie"  (Sir  Willtam  Jones,  On  lie  Origin  md  Fam- 
•Un  r/Xatiomt,  Woiks,  ed.  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  Svo, 
Bi,  IX\  There  is,  perhaps,  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
bsibling  of  tbe  Tower  and  tbe  DispersicD  in  Ibe  tradi- 
&ns  of  any  heathen  nation.  The  Greek  story  of  the 
danti  vbo  piled  moontains  one  upon  another  to  reach 
<Hyiip<u  ia  pathap*  the  most  probable  trace.  Unlike  i 
tbs  can  gf  the  Flood,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
tbt  Dispersion  made  a  strong  Impresaion  upon  the 
oinds  of  those  who  witnessed  and  shared  in  it.  This 
veald  Indicate  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
Ileal  nntward  manifestalion  of  God's  anger,  and  was 
lbs  immediate  consequence  of  SBch  difficulties  as 
vDuld  arise  from  tha  sudden  diviaion  of  mankind  into 
tribes  speaking  different  languages  or  disleda.  See 
B*aM,,TowFRor). 

II.  PrtHmimry  CtmaJeralioiu  M  montiHii;  Ike  Liil 
ffCiK.  X, — 1 .  The  enameralioD  comprises  only  nations 
ilatfaig  in  the  age  of  Hoeea,  and  probably  of  them 
nly  tbe  moel  conspicuona,  as  mo:e  or  leas  connected 
■Ml  the  history  crftbe  IsrMUtes.  Many  nations  have 
Wn  ftmisd  in  anbesqnent  timse,  and,  indeed,  are  still 
^nuig,  by  separation  and  by  combination  ;  these  can 
I*  oHuUsred  odIj  as  loclndcd  on  the  ground  of  long 


maveth  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  when  we  find  It  In 
Hadramaut.  Such  a  name  would  not  be  repealed,  and 
the  Hadramaut  which  we  discover  in  Arabia  cannot  be 
doubted  to  indicate  the  settlement  of  Joktan'a  son  Ha. 
Earmareth;  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  When 
the  similarity  of  Dodanbn  to  Dodona  is  considered  to 
be  a  safficient  proof  of  identity,  all  criticism  is  set  at 
defiance.  For  the  invastigetlon  hefbre  us  we  have  an 
aid,  invaluable  both  fbr  Its  ample  comprehension  and 
its  divine  authority,  in  the  account  of  the  traffic  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  sxvii). 

4.  The  list  Is,  in  one  aspect,  a  kind  of  geographical 
table :  many  names  in  Its  descents  are  found  in  later 
places  of  Scripture  as  geographical  terms  designating 
nations,  or  at  least  important  tribes.      Therefcre — 

(1.)  We  must  not  look  for  a  name  in  that  of  a  town. 
There  is  an  exception,  probably  not  tha  only  one,  in 
the  case  of  Sidon,  the  city  of  the  Sidonians,  who  ware 
doubtless  a  Canaanitisb  tribe,  but  to  trace  names  in 
general  in  these  of  towns  Is  very  haEardous. 

(2.)  The  tracing  of  a  nation  or  tribe  to  a  name  in 
the  list  is  oflittle  valne,  unless  neighboring  or  kindred 
nations,  or  nations  otherwise  markedly  connected  witb 
it,  can  also  be  traced  to  tba  same  part  of  the  list. 

6.  Preference  must  always  be  given  to  the  oldeM 
dDCumints  In  seeking  for  identlficaliona.  Next  to  the 
O.  T.,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  monu^ 
menta  must  be  cited.  In  each  set  of  documents,  thv 
notices  nearest  in  point  of  time  are  always  likely  to  be 
the  best  commentators;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  migrations  and  deportations  are  less  likely  to  af- 
fect evidence  the  eariler  it  is. 

6.  Although  the  list  is  geofrrsphlcal,  its  form  is 
genealogical ;  and  U  does  sometimes,  and  may  fre. 
quently,  state  or  convey  the  name  of  the  founder  of  a 
nation  or  tribe  —  thus,  all  tho^a  terminating  in  the 
plural  HI,  and  those  specified  by  tbe  Gentllitian  ad- 
jective, the  Jebusite,  the  Hivite,  etc.     Yet 

(1.)  Wa  must  not  atUmpt  to  Identify  a  founder's 
name  in  the  traditions  of  nations,  except  when  it  is 
distinctly  mentioned  there  as  such. 

(2.)  Ab  before,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  unless  tbe 
identiHcation  Is  supported  by  tbe  geoKrapbical  position 
of  tbe  founder's  nation,  or  its  etbnological  character, 
or  else  by  eome  marked  characteristics  connecting  It 
with  other  t>ames  identified  in  the  same  part  of  the 
list. 

III.  Hk  Inmtdiate  Soni  o/Keah. — Shem  Is  always 
mentioned  flrst  of  tha  three  sons  of  Noah  when  thait 
names  occur  together,  tbe  order  being  Sbem,  Ham, 
and  Jsphetb.  In  Gen.  i,  SI  he  is  called  "tbe  rMer 
brother  of  Jq>heth,"  which  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  tranf- 


btM  "tbe  brothar  of  Jtpheth  tbfl  elder,"  when  ■ 
Munnu  after  "Japheth"  |{iTes  the  comet  hiim.  In 
the  liet  or  that  chapter,  nDtwithstandin);  the  occor- 
nnce  of  the  usual  order  in  rer.  1,  the  lone  of  Japhetb 
■re  jirst  mealioned,  then  thme  of  Ham,  and  laitly 
those  of  Shem,  the  oider  being  inverted.  It  bu  been 
BuppoHd  that  Shem  was  pat  at  the  cloie  of  the  iiat 
In  order  that  the  insertion  of  the  other  deecendanta 
of  Noah  nii);lit  nol  form  a  digieuion  in  the  hiatory 
of  the  Sbemitei  and  their  Hebraw  branch.  The  Ja- 
[^tbitei  may  have  been  pet  at  the  head  of  the  list 
aa  the  most  nidely  epread,  and  eo  the  miMt  distant; 
and,  for  a  like  reeaen,  the  Hamitea  naj  have  pre- 
ceded the  Sheinites,  the  order  being  that  of  the  extent 
oT  colonization.  Or,  again,  the  order  may  be  geo- 
graphical, from  weit  to  esrt,  in  accordance  with  the 
ireitem,  central,  and  eastern  poaltlona  of  the  three 
Ifreat  sl«ck>.  We  ehall  aee  that  tbe  delaila  favor  the 
last  view. 

Shem  (Qd)8igninea"nanie,  good  name,  fame;"  Ham 
(on),  "  hot,  warm  ;"  Japheth  (PB;),  "  epread,"  from 
hrD.  The  names  are  probably  prophetical  of  the  fu- 
ture' renown  of  the  Sbemltee,  of  the  hot  land  of  th( 
Hamites,  and  tbe  apraad  of  the  Japbethilei.  Tbe 
prophecy  of  Noah  (Gen.  Ik,  ib,  !6, 27)  indicataa  the  ap- 
propriatenesa  of  Japheth'e  name  to  hia  futnre  ;  and  a 
prophetical  seme  of  the  names  of  hia  brethren  may 
therefore  be  amjectDred.  Bat  there  is  no  distinct  td- 
Insion  to  any  such  sense  in  their  cases.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  appropriateness  of  Shem's  neme  aa 
Ulnstiious  conld  be  traced  in  the  prediction  that  his 
ihonld  ba  the  believing  stock,  hut  there  i>  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  any  moral  aignificsnce  in  the  i 
of  Ham. 

1.  S/iem. — There  is  no  trace  of  any  single  nation  or 
country  named  aft«r  Shem,  probably  because  the 
Shemilcs,  by  an  inBtinct  afterwards  remarkable  in 
their  descendants,  early  separated  into  distinct  tribes, 
thoQKh  not  migrating  very  ta.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  Israetiteit ;  and  with  the  Arabs  the  same  pro- 
cess u  still  in  constant  operation.     See  Sheh. 

2.  tfam. — The  name  of  Ham  has  been  connected 
with  an  appellation  of  Egypt  in  Hebrew,  only  occur- 
ring in  three  pissages  in  the  poetical  books — "the 
land  of  HBm"(P3a.l:txviii,&li  cv,  23;  cvl,22),and 
with  the  mosi  usnal  E;jyptian  name  of  the  eon 
Kku,  "  the  black  (land)."  The  former  term  we 
not  doubt  contained  the  patriarch's  name.  Is  thi 
ter  identical  with  it  P  The  slgniflcations  of  Hatn  and 
Kem  are  snfficicntly  near.  Hsm  may  rcAsonabl 
derived  fhim  D^n,  "be  or  it  was  warm,"  and 
pared  with  Qin,  "  he  or  It  was  black,"  and  tbe  Arable 
diant,  of  the  same  signidcation  as  tlie  last,  and  chama, 
"  black  fetid  mud"  (/LiimiU),  or  '■  black  mud"  (Sihii 
5IS.).  Kem  cannot  be  taken  for  an  Egyptian  tran- 
acription  of  Ham,  but  it  may  be  a  word  of  cognate 
origin  (comp.  kab,  "a  circle,"  S'ln,  P'n,  "he  or  it 
tamed,  turned  round ;"  karh,  "  a  furnace,"  H^n,  "  it 
burned;"  KNA,  "  to  bend,"  fljn,  "he  or  it  bowed 
down,  Inclined").  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reason- 
able dou)>t  that  the  Rg;'ptian  name  of  the  country  is 
Identical  with  tbe  Hebrew  name  of  the  patriarch.  Aro 
they  of  separata  origin?  W«  must  either  sappose 
thii.  or  that  "the  land  of  Ham"  liecame  changed  to 
"  Ham-land,"  or  "  black  land."  The  genins  of  the 
E^ptian  langnage  would  aceonnt  for  such  a  change, 
which  seems  not  improbable.  That  Ham  should  have 
given  his  nnmc  to  a  conntr)'  might  lie  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that,  except  the  Canaanltes,  the  Ham- 
Ites  penetrated  into  Africa,  and  at  lint  established 
themselves  in  Egypt.     See  Ham. 

R,  JapkrOi, — It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  nan 
Japheth  in  the  Greek  Japetna  the  Titan,  son  of  Ura- 
naa  and  Ge,  and  the  aappoaed  ancestor  of  tbe  bnman 
TMe;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  thoee 
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le  Hellenic  stock,  are  classed  among  tbe  Japbetk 
In  tbe  list  of  Genesis.     See  Japheth. 
1^.  T/ie  DacmdimU  of  J<^ikeA.—7\n  foUowing  il 
table  of  the  Japhethilea : 


Sat 


1.  Coner.—Tbis  name  occuis  In  but  one  later  plajM 
in  connection  with  geography,  as  that  of  a  nation  u( 
trilie  allied  with  Hagog,  and  It  is  there  mentionBd  im- 
mediately before  Togarmab,  distlugniabed  as  northern 
(Eiek.  xxxviii,  6).  It  has  therefore  been  supposed  to 
point  to  a  remote  northern  nation,  Scythic,  or  periupa 
European.  Two  great  gentile  names  have  lieeQ  com- 
pared, the  Cimmerians  of  the  Tauric  CherMnese,  who 
invaded  the  west  of  Asia  Minor  early  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  the  Cimhri  and  Cymry,  whose  ethnic 
and  nominal  Identity  cannot  bo  doubted.  Considering 
tbe  migratory  character  of  the  Cimmerians  and  CLd- 
bii,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppoee  that  they  had  the  same 
origin.  In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  Ilyv 
laspep,  Gimiri  occurs  as  tlie  Shrmitic  equivalent  of 
tbe  Arian  name  Sain  (£riini).  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  hi 
Rawlinson's  Herodotiu,  iii,  150,  note  1.)     See  Goheb. 

a.  Asbkenai.— In  a  single  Uter  mention  Ashkenai 
occurs,  In  a  confederacv  aicainst  Babylon,  with  Ararat, 
Hinni,  and  Middsi  (Jer.  li,  27,  28).  It  waa  tbeieltae 
■  nation  in  tbe  direction  of  Armenis. 

b.  Ripbath,  written  in  1  Chron.  i,  S,  Dlpbath,  does 
not  occur  rlsewbere  in  Scripture.  It  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Riphsan  Mountains  of  Greek  geogra- 
phy ;  but  tbe  statement  of  Josephus.  commenting  on 
Ibis  list,  that  the  Paphlagonians  were  ancientlv  called 
Hiphathreans,  is  worthy  of  notice  {AiU.  i,  8,  !). 

e.  Togatmah  is  mentioned  in  Eiekiel  among  the 
traders  with  Tyre,  after  Tarshish.  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Mesbech,  all  Japhethites,  and  before  Dcdan,  here  prob- 
ably tbe  country  of  which  the  inhabitant?,  called  Do- 
danim,  are  classed  among  tbe  sons  of  the  Japhethita 
Javan  (Eick.  xxvii,  I2-1S):  and,  in  a  later  place, 
"tbe  house  of  Togarmah,  of  the  north  quarters,"  fbt- 
lowsGomerIn  tholist  ofthe  army  of  Gog,  prince  of 
Magog  (xxiviii,  6).  These  particulars  point  to  a 
northern  people  not  remote  from  Greece.  Togarnub 
traded  with  Tyre  "with  horses  and  horsemen,  and 
mules"  (xxvii,  14),  whence  we  may  auppoM  theee  trat 
flcken  came  by  land.  All  the  indications  ai^ree  very 
well  with  tha  opinion  that  Togarmah  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians. 

2.  Magng  is  elseobcre  mentioned  by  Etekiel  only, 
first  among  the  countries  ruled  by  Gog,  and  especially 
associated  with  Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tub«l  (Eiek. 
xxxviii,  2,  3),  and  apparently  spoken  of  as  dwelling 
"  in  the  isles"  (xxxii,  6).  Tlie  term  "  Ules"  ceitahi- 
ly  must  not  betaken  necessarily  to  IndkaM  islands. 
but  It  is  anorently  limited  to  maritime,  transmarine, 
and  very  remote  regions.  It  has  generally  been  held 
that  Haiiog,  used  for  a  na^on,  is  applied  to  the  Scyth- 
ians of  the  Greeks,  thoagb  perhaps  in  a  restricted 
sense.  Certslnir,  In  tha  time  of  Eiekiel,  the  Scyth- 
ians who  invaded  Western  Asia  were  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  tho  country  to  which  tbe  confederacy 
mentioned  t>y  the  prophet  may  reasonably  be  aasigned : 
and  tbe  agreement  of  Josephni  {Ant.  i,  6, 1)  and  Je- 
rome {QatH,  in  Gm.  x,  2)  in  the  identi£catioD  is  ml 
to  ba  overlooked.     See  Maooo. 

8.  Mndai,  always  later  applied  to  tbe  country  Me- 
dia, very  appropriately  follows  Hagog,  If  the  hitter, 
whan  used  neognphicalty,  indicates  the  Scylhlsn 
neighbors  of  the  Hedea,     Hadal,  like  other  dums  it 
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Ittvudt  employed  tor  a  countr?  nther  tbui  >  people, 
miir  ori^ntily  have  been  ■  man's  name  (comp.  ifU- 
ran,  infra).     Sea  Madai. 

4.  jBraH. —  Except  where  applied  lo  an  Anbisn 
place  or  Uitje  (Eiek.  xjtvii,  19  ;  and  perbsps  Josl  iii, 
S),  tlui  i^  in  all  later  placea,  tbe  Dame  of  the  Greeks, 
or  at  least  of  the  Hellenic  Greeks.  Tbe  Persians,  like 
tbe  Hibrem,  called  all  the  Greeks  lonians.     See  Ja- 


d.  Elishah,  at  the  bead  of  the  deacendanti  of  Jarnn, 
Is  to  be  looked  fin  in  Hellenic  Keognphy.  It  is  men- 
timcd  in  Eiekiel  as  trading  with  Tvre,  "  Blue  and 
jniple,  from  the  iilea  of  Elisbali,  wai  tfaat  which  cov- 
«r»d  thee' '  (iiyil,  7).  The  name  has  been  compared 
with  EUs,  Hellas,  and  the  .<£olians.  Etvmologicall}' 
thi  £rn  and  third  are  equally  probable,  but  other  clr. 
cnmitances  seem  almoit  deciiivain  fliTor  of  the  latter. 
Tbe  coast  of  the  .lEolian  settleinenta  In  Asia  Minor 
pndaced  purple,  and  the  name  of  jw  important  a  divi- 
riooof  tlie  Hellenic  nation  would  suit  better  than  that 
of  a  dtj  which  nevar  waa  rich  and  powerful  enongh 
la  he  cliMed  with  Sidon,  Tjro,  or  Carthage. 

(.  Tarsbish  is  in  later  Biblical  bistorf  the  name  ef 
■  gtnt  marl,  or,  as  some  hold,  of  two.  The  famous 
Tuahbh,  tappoeing  there  were  twc^  was  ooe  of  the 
BKnt  important  commercial  cities  of  the  period  of  the 
kiagi ;  second  only,  if  second,  to  Tyre.  It  wu  acces- 
lible  frmn  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  its  trade  was  car- 
tfadonln  large  ships,  "ship*  ofTarBhish,"  which  im. 
plin  ■  distant  voyage  from  Palestine.  It  brought  to 
Ttn  "silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead"  (Ezek.  xxvli,  1!>. 
TbsM  products  seem  to  point  inconleslably  to  a  Span- 
Vt  taporium,  and  tbe  majority  of  modem  commenta- 
tcn  Bgm  In  fixing  on  the  ceUbiated  Tartessus,  said 
(e  bare  been  founded  by  the  Phteniclane,  and  with 
wUek  tbe  Pheeniciaiu  traded.  In  soma  places  Tar- 
itiish  seems  to  be  evidently  a  conntiy. 

c  Kittim.— This  Gentile  noun,  usually  written  Chit- 
tin  in  the  A.  v..  Is  generallj  connected  with  Citlum 
at  Cyprus.  Other  indications  of  Scripture  seem  not 
gn&Trmhle  to  this  identification,  which  would  make 
t^c  Kittim  or  Chittim  a  saafaring  population  of  Cy- 

i.  Dodanim,  closely  eonnected  in  the  table  by  con- 
striKtion  as  well  aa  In  fbm  with  Kittim—"  Eliahab 
and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim"  (Oen.  s,  4>— was 
s  Buritime  or  insular  people.  Eukiel  says  of  Tvre, 
"The  men  of  Dedan  [were]  thy  merchants i  many 
bits  [were]  tbe  merchsiidise  of  thine  hand  :  tliey 
bcoBi^tthee  [for}  a  present  boms  of  ivory  and  eboUT" 
(ixrii,  15).  The  reading  in  the  list  as  given  in  1 
Cbmn.(i,7)  tsRodanim,!  form  which  is  probably  tbe 
tne  one,  u  supported  by  the  Sept  and  Samaritan 
Tctnons.  The  Sept.  identiAes  this  people  with  the 
Bhalians  is  all  instances.  Including  that  in  Ezekiel. 
Id  the  prophet's  time  Bhodea  was  a  great  seat  of  Phce- 
niciaa  commerce,  and  at  tbe  site  of  Camims,  one  of  its 
lime  important  cities  before  tbe  city  Khodes  was 
fnaded,  many  objects  of  Pbcenician  style  have  been 
diKortrod.  It  may  be  added  that  ivory  Is  one  of  the 
DiUcriais  of  its  antiquities.  The  identiflcation,  con- 
ndiiing  t  he  probable  plxca  otthe  Kittim,  is  very  likely. 
6.  rtb,J,  and,  G.  MttAtdt,  are  in  later  placea  men- 
tioned In^Iher  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13;  XKXviii,3,  3;  xxiiix, 
U  ind  were  evidently  ms-lhera  nations  (;(xxix,  2). 
Tbiy  have  Iwen  traced  in  the  Moschl  and  Tibareni 
twnliooed  together  by  Herodotus  (iii,  M ;  vii,  78),  and 
»  Uuikai  and  Tuplai,  in  the  Assyrisn  inscriptions 
(RawliDson'a  ITcroihtu,  i,  fi30),  which  inhal>ited  the 
Donhim  coiBt  of  Asia  llinor  towards  (he  Caucasus. 

T.  Tmu,  last  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  has 
Ml  been  S3th<factorily  identlHed.  The  best  compsri- 
KQ 19  perbape  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrseniins,  as 
tluB  in  the  chief  lerritories  of  Jsphethile  civiUution 
■hM  seem  to  have  been  indicated — Armenia,  Asia 
Hbot.  Thrace,  Ihe  Asiatic  Islands,  European  Greece, 
Itdr,  and  Spain. 
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T.  DticmlemU  if  Bam,  or  HamitM : 


«.  Pitlinuba. 

/.  CuauhLm.        a.  PbiliiUm, 

g.  Csphtorlm. 


a.  OlrEaiiw 
/.  Ui^ta. 
o.  Arkiia 


1.  CuA  la  immediately  recognised  in  EIsn,  tha 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt. 
With  this  identiUcation  all  geographical  mentions  in 
Scrlptnre,  exceptthatiutbe  account  of  Paradise  (Qen. 
il,  IS),  agree.  The  latter  may  refer  to  a  primeval 
Cush,  but  an  Asiatic  settlement  is  positively  Indicated 
in  tbe  biatory  of  Nlmrod,  and  we  shall  see  that  Ihe  set- 
Oementa  of  the  Cosbites  extended  from  African  lilthio. 
[da  to  Babylon,  throngh  Arabia.     See  Cdsh. 

a.  Sehaia  connected  by  Isaiah  with  Egyptand  Cosh 
(xliii,  Si  ilv,  14),  and  the  statementof  Jospphus  that 
the  island  and  city  a(  McroB  bore  this  nsme  is  there- 
fore to  be  noticed.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  geograph- 
ical lists,  Sahaba  and  Sababa  occur  among  names 
of  triiiea  or  places  belonging  to  Etltiopia  (Brugicb, 
Geogr.  Iittchr.  11,  p.  9,  pL  xli,  k.  1.). 

b.  Havilah.— Tbe  IdentilicBtiDn  of  Havilah  Is  diffi- 
cult, aa  the  name  recurs  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan^  and  in  Biblical  geography,  except  only  in  tbe 
description  of  Eden,  it  is  found  in  Arabia  alone.  If 
tha  two  stocks  intermlned,  and  thos  bore  a  «mmoB 
name,  a  single  localization  would  be  sufficient. 

c.  Sabtab  can  only  be  doulitfiilly  traced  in  Arabian 
geography. 

d.  Raamah,  in  the  Sept.  'Ptv/ia,  is  well  traced  in 
the  'Pfffio  of  Ptol.  (vi,  7),  and  P^y^n  of  Stepb.  Byt. 
(a.  v.),  a  city  of  Arabia  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

a.  Sheba,  and,  b.  Dedan,  bear  the  same  names  as  two 
descendants  of  Keturah  (Gen.  iiv,  3),  from  which  it 
has  reasonably  been  supposed  that  we  have  here  an 
indication  of  a  mixture  of  Cusbite  and  Abrahamite 
Arabs,  like  that  of  Cnsblle  and  Joktanite  Arabs  in- 
ferred in  the  case  of  the  two  Havilahs.  It  is  10  be 
remarked  that  the  name  of  Dedan  has  been  conjectu- 
rally  traced  iu  tbe  modem  name  of  the  island  of  D&. 
dan,  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  and  that  of  Sfaeba  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  called  SebA,  in  tbe  neigh- 
boring island  of  AwU. 

e.  Sablechah  is  not  idenCitied. 

/.  Mimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  re- 
moter descendant  of  Cush  than  son,  and  this  tbe  usage 
of  Hebrew  genealogies  may  be  held  to  sanction.  He 
is  the  first  and  only  known  instance  in  tbe  list  of  the 
leader  of  a  dynasty  ratbar  than  the  parent  of  a  oation 
or  tribe.  His  name  is  followed  by  a  |>arenl helical 
passage  relating  to  his  power  and  tbe  establishment 
and  extension  of  hie  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that 
this  naiTBtive  is  introduced  to  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  first  Noachian  monarchy.  It  may  be  ccm- 
pared  with  the  notices  of  inventions  in  tbe  account  of 
Cain's  descendants  (Gen.  iv,  20-22).  The  name  of 
Nimtod  is  probably  Shamltic,  from  '1^'^,  "he  was  M- 
belUous."  It  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian.  In  the  fi>rm 
Namobet,  In  tbe  family  of  tbe  22d  dynast)',  vhich 
was  certainly,  at  least  in  part,  of  foreign  origin,     "^a 
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like  names  SHEsasiiK,  Usabkkm,  Tikebdt,  ■ppur 
to  be  Shemltlc. 

2,  ifaram,  literally  "the  two  MazoK,"  li  the  com- 
Kun  nune  oTEgxpl  id  the  Bible ;  the  aingnUr,  H 
being  niely  Deed.  It  has  beeo  thoDgbt  to  be  a  purely 
geognphical  name,  Tiom  ita  having  a  dual  form,  but 
it  has  been  discovered  in  ancieDt  Egyptian  aa  tf-- 
•  name  of  a  UiUite  or  kindred  chief,  B.C.  dr.  IBOO,  co 
temporary  vith  Ramesea  II,  written  in  hieraglyphi 
UaTRiHA,  where  the  ma.  ia  known  to  expresa  the 
Hebrew  dual,  aa  in  Mahahha  for  Mahanaim.  *" 
It  thould  be  uaed  at  hi  early  a  time  ai  a  proper  name 
of  a  man  auggeila  that  the  fact  that  Eg^  was  e 
called  may  be  due  to  a  Noachiaa'a  name  liaving  Iiad 
dual  fbrm,  not  to  the  diTiiioa  of  the  country  into  two 
ngioni.  If,  however,  He  anppoae  that  in  Gra.  x  His- 
nim  indicates  the  countn-,  then  we  might  Infer  that 
Eam'a  son  was  probably  called  Mazor.  It  is  remarli- 
able  that  Mazor  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Ham :  as 
we  have  seen,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  ii  evident]: 
"hot"  or  "black,"  perhaps  both,  and  a  cognate  word 
ia  uaed  In  Arabic  for  "  black  mail ;"  amoni;  the  mean- 
ings of  nwr,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  Haior,  the  Kd- 
mil  gives  "red  earth  or  mod."  Thus  Ham  and  Ha- 
■or  or  Hicraim  would  especially  apply  to  darkness  of 
skin  or  earth ;  and,  since  both  were  nsad  geographi- 
cally to  designate  the  "black  land,"  as  caldvated 
Egypt  always  was  tram  the  blackness  of  lla  alluvial 
•oil,  It  is  not  aurpriaing  tbat  the  idea  o(  earth  came  U 
be  Included  In  one  of  the  aignlAcatioDS  of  each.  II 
Hitraim  were  purely  geographical  In  tbe  list,  then  W( 
might  pertiaps  suppose  tbat  it  was  derived  Tima  Mazor 
a*  ■  Shomitic  equivalent  of  Ham.  It  Is  certainly  re- 
markable that  all  the  descendanta  of  Hizt^m  are  men- 
tioned aa  tribes  in  the  pintals  of  gentile  nouns.     See 

a,  Ludim,  perhaps  mentioned  in  paaaagea  of  the 
prophets  as  Lud  or  Ladim  (lea.  Ixvl,  19;  JeT.xIvi,E); 
Eiek.  xxvil,  10 1  xxxviii,  G ;  iii,  4,  b),  when,  how- 
ever, the  Shemitic  Lud  may  be  intended.  There  would 
be  no  doabt  that  In  at  least  one  of  thaae  paaaagea 
(Etek-xzx,  4,5],  wbere  Egypt,  and,  aa  hr  as  they  are 
identided,  African  nations  or  conntrjes  are  spolun  of, 
the  Ludim  are  those  of  tlie  Mizralte  stock,  were  it  mt 
possible  that  under  the  term  Ladim  or  Lydian  tbe 
Ionian  and  Caiian  mercenariea  of  the  Phanohs  may 
be  indicated. 

i,  Anamlm,  a  nation  as  yet  not  identltled. 

c.  Lebatiim,  no  donbt  the  aaroe  as  the  Lntdm  or 
Libyans  mentioned  in  later  places  of  Scripture  as  al- 
lies or  mercenaries  contributing  to  tbe  aiinlsa  of  tbe 
Pharaohs,  end  supporting  or  dependent  on  Egypt  aa  a 
nee  in  very  close  relations.  Tbey  correspond  to  tbe 
B*nn  or  Ledu  of  the  Eg}-ptlan  Inscriptions,  western 
neighbors  of  Egypt,  conquered  by  the  kings  of  the 
19th  and  30th  dynaslies- 

d,  Naphtnhim  strikingly  resembles  tbe  Coptic  name 
of  (he  westernmost  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  territory 
of  the  city  Marea,  probalily  the  older  Mareotic  noma 
fltfAaial  otft'ipkaiad,  a  plural  form  commencing  with 
the  deAnlte  article  w. 

t.  Pathrniim,  a  tribe  of  which  the  territory,  "tbe 
oonntry  of  Patbroa,"  is  mentioned  in  later  places.  The 
latter  has  been  compared  with  the  Egyptian  Fathyrita 
or  Phaturile  Nome;  in  Coptic p<ip»(niirM,popirtottrrt; 
in  ancient  Egyptian  fa-hat-her  ;  tbe  chief  ohjeetlon 
to  which  identiflcation  is,  that  the  geographical  Impor- 
tance of  the  name  seems  scarcely  sufficient. 

/  Casluhim,  not  as  yet  identifled. 

g.  Caphtorim.  and  the  land  of  Caphtor,  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Poole  has  proposed  as  the 
•quivnli>nt  of  Cnphlor  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of 
Coptos,  K  EBTu,  Kkbta,  Kebber,  probably  pronounced 
Kubt,  Kabt,  Kebthor,  the  Coptic  KrJ},  KfO,  KrpU. 
Ktbtu,  Gr.  Koirroc,  Arab.  Ku/I,  and  ventorad  to  com- 
pare AiyujTTOC  with  linj;  ""f*.     See  Cafhtob.     It 
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most  be  remembered  that  tbe  city  Coptos,  or  its  dmd^ 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation  of  Egyptlaai, 
who  were  known  aaCopta  by  the  Arabs  at  tin  time  of 
tbe  eonqaest.  But  good  reasons  have  been  niged  ia 
favor  of  Cyprus,  especially  tbe  ciicamitanca  of  the 
Philistine  migration. 

a.  Philistim.— Tbe  PbHlstinea  are  bere  said  to  Inn 
come  forth  ttotn  the  Casluhim;  elsewhere  they  an 
called  Caphtorim,  and  said  tu  have  come  out  of  Cspta- 
tor.  It  is  not  allowable  to  read  tbat  tbe  Philistim  aad 
Caphtorim  came  from  the  Casluhim-  Perhaps  then 
is  a  transpoalUon  in  tbe  text.  Tbe  origin  of  dte  Phil- 
Iitlnea  from  a  Hiiraita  stock  Is  a  very  Important  fid 
for  the  explanation  of  tlie  list. 

8.  PAuf.— In  laUr  places.  Put  or  Phut  occnn  as  tbt 
name  of  an  African  country  or  nation,  closely  conosct- 
ed  with  Egypt,  like  the  Lubim.  It  may  be  compand 
with  those  geographical  names  in  the  ancient  Egyptia 
inscriptions  in  which  the  element  PET.  "tbe  bow," 
occurs.  Nubia  was  aJlod  the  "  bow-land,'"  tcpit, 
where  It  Is  usual  to  read  td-kens,  but  tbe  bow  bis  iM 
the  sound  ken«  elsewhere;  and  it  is  probable  that! 
part  of  Kubia  was  called  Kena,  and  that  the  bow  wi> 
written  as  a  determinative  symbol  to  show  that  Eta 
was  included  In  "  tlie  bow-luid ;"  bat  the  queltjon  li 
full  of  difficulties.    See  Phut. 

4.  Canaan,  in  Gen.  ix  (IS,  S3,  35, 36, 3TX  Is  dlstincUj 
mentioned  as  tbe  son  of  Ham.  It  has  been  tbongbl 
that  his  name  means  tbe  "degraded,"  "the  sobdoMl" 
nun.  "tlie  lowlander,"  for  both  senaea  are  pcs^bla. 
See  Cajiaak. 

a.  Bidou,  "  the  flrst-bom"  of  Canaan,  like  Heth,  im. 
mediately  following,  is  a  proper  name,  wbenas  all  ihi 
remaining  names  are  gentile  nouns  in  the  slngnlir. 
Sidon  is  tliought  to  signify  "the  flsblog-plaM,"  is 
that  tbe  name  of  the  place  would  seem  here  to  be  ptt 
for  that  of  the  founder,  "the  flaberman,"  'AAiivc  d 
Sanchonblthon  or  Phlio  of  Byblns.  But  it  must  L« 
noticed  that  the  next  name,  Hetb,  is  treated  in  lita 
places  as  tbat  of  a  man.  Tbe  position  of  tbe  Sidoii- 
ana,  like  that  of  moat  of  the  Canaanitish  ttibaa,  itcd 
not  here  be  described. 

b.  Heth,  ancMtor  of  tho  "  Children  of  Heth,"  a 
Hittites,  a  very  important  nation  of  Palestine  ud 
Syria-  There  are  Indications  in  Scripture  of  BlulM 
out  of  Palestine,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  wsmd 
with  tbe  KhetA  In  tbe  valley  of  the  U^onle^  wbota 
namea  show  that  they  spoke  a  Shemitic  langnaga. 
The  Egyptian  monumental  representations  shom  IhM 
their  armiea  were  composed  of  men  of  two  races,  tbi 
one  apparently  Sbemlte  In  type,  the  other  beardhsi, 
and  reaembling  the  Tatar  type.     See  Hittite. 

c.  The  Jebuslte,  d.  Amorite,  s.  Girgasite  (preperij 
Oirgashlte), /.  Hivite,  aU  Inhabitants  of  Paleitiiis; 
but  the  Amorite,  like  the  Hittite  nation,  seems  tc  birs 
had  a  wider  extension,  for  the  territory  in  which  Mod 
Ketesh,  tbe  great  strongfaold  of  the  Kheta  on  fbt 
Otontes,  js  called  in  Egyptian  "tbe  land  ofAKAi" 
(Brugsch,  Gtogr.  Intdir.  i'i,  p.  21,  23,  pi.  xviii,  41, 47> 

g.  The  Arklte,  compared  with  the  PhcEoician  tsws 

*.  The  Sinlte,  not  satisfactorily  identilled.  Parhipi 
oneoftbeirsettlementamsy  be  traced  in  Sin  or  Pals- 

i.  Tho  Arvadite,  no  donbt  the  people  of  AnJoa 
The  derivation  (him  T!^,  with  the  sense  "  wsndering," 
"place  of  fugitives,"  is  in  accordance  with  tht  trsdl' 
tion  referred  to  by  Slnbo,  who  says  that  Arodos  *" 
bnilt  by  Sldonlan  fugitives  (xvi,  2, 18, 14).  irsdu 
was  a  Phcenidan  city. 

j.  The  Zemailte,  conjecturally  traced  in  the  fC 
Simyra,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  bet  iu 
neighborhood  to  Arka  and  Aradns. 

t.  The  Hamathlte,  well  known  to  have  )>een  usid 
In  Upper  Syria,  where  Himath,  on  the  Oronlts,  "Si 
long  a  capital  irfan  Important  kingdom. 


Effl^WEIN 


Ld  ■eeonllDg  lo  Kmh. 


y-  IftfitniU  -/  Sitm,  or  Shemitei : 


!tl 


DU^U) 


.  ]  HuinuvMh. 


1.  EloM,  wb«ii  nwd  gMgnphlnlly,  held  to  com. 
ipond  to  5iui>n>,  not  to  Penia  Proper. 

2.  Ai$har,  ■fterwardi  tbo  AuTriwi  nition.     In  tbe 
ineironn  inicriptiooi  Aufanr  ia  Ibe  chief  object  of 

WDTsiiip  of  the  klngi.    See  AeaiiuB.  l  ^ 
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ETHNOLOGY 

Bthnologieal  evideDce  ftom  SgypttMU  (Ek.),Ai 
(As.)i  or  otii"'  Mnrcna ;  ths  fourth  exhibiti  tl 
pbUological  evidence. 


.1  and  geographical ;  it  i>  of  the  nature 

^<v,  at  least  as  far  ■■  it  deali  with  the  ancea- 

^  Abraham. 

a.  Elwr. — It  la  impouible  here  to  diacuu  the  diffi- 
cult qoettion  whether  to  thii  patriarch  the  name  of  the 
Bebrews  owed  it«  origin.  The  argnnuint  baaed  oi 
mention  in  this  liat  tlkat  Shem  waa  "the  father  of  all 
the  children  of  Eber"  (x,  21)  aeema  to  ub  ■Imoai 
answerable  an  the  affirnutire  aide.     See  Ebeb. 

(o.)  Peleg  aeema,  like  Salah,  to  be  hot  a  genealogi- 
cal linli. 

(A.)  Juktan  ia  perhapi  onl^  a  rimilar  link : 
icendanta  fonn  an  important  eeries. 

(a.)  Almndad,  sapposed  to  be  traceable  in  Arabian 

(b.)  Sheleph,  traced  Id  El-Yemen. 

(c.)  Haiarmafeth,  Identical  In  name  with  the  great 

reginn  of  Hadramaut,  in  Soathem  Arabia. 

(d.)  Jerah,  not  certainlr  identiSed,  and  (e.)  Hado- 

(f!)  Dzal,  the  ume  name  aa  AwiU,  the  ancient 

name  of  San'i,  capital  of  EUYemeD. 

(g.)  Diktah,  (h.)  Obal,  (i.)  Abimael,  not  traced. 

(j.)  Sbeba  is  the  sanDe  name  as  the  Arabic  3eb&,  the 
old  kingdom  of  El- Yemen.  The  mentions  in  the  Bi- 
ble of  the  kingdom  of  Shelia  point  towards  Arabia,  and 
the  Arabic  indication  thus  flxes  the  position  of  Joktan- 
Ite  Sheba  in  the  south. 

(k.)  Ophlr,  perhapj  traced  in  Soathem  Arabia. 

(1.)  HaTilah,  as  already  remarked  nnder  the  bead 
of  the  Cushite  Havileh,  may  Indicate 


ElbUpll 


and  Jok 


settlers  In  Arabia. 


(m.)  Johab,  not  certainly  identified. 

4.  Lud  has  been  mmpared  to  Lydos,  tbe  traditional 
ancestor  of  the  Lydians.  The  Shemitic  character  of 
the  Lj^ian  elviliiation  is  confirmatorr  of  thie  view. 
The  Egyptian  monomenta  of  the  empire  mention  a 
powerful  Adalic  people  of  Shemitic  type,  apparently 
living  not  far  from  Mesopotamia,  called  Rdtbh  or  Ld- 
DEN,  It  is  passible  that  the  Lydians  may  have  mi- 
grated into  Asia  Minor  after  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
empire,  or  that  there  may  have  been  two  Lydian  set- 
tlements. It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Lud  or  Ludim 
of  Utsr  places  of  Scripture  were  of  this  stock,  or  the 
aame  aa  the  HizraiM  Ludim,  as  already  remarked. 

G.  Arum  ia,  in  later  places,  the  geoipuphical  desig- 
nation of  Syria,  though  tbe  term  is  not  of  the  aame  ox- 
tent  aaonr  Syria.  WereadofAram-nnharaim,  "Arum 
of  the  two  rivers,"  either  Mesopotamia,  according  to 
tbe  general  opinion,  or  the  eonntrj'  of  the  Orontes  and 
Leonles,  of  Psjtan-Aram,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same 
tract,  or  another  name  for  it;  and  alM  of  Arani.^abBb, 
Aram-Deth-rehob,  Aram-Maachah,  and  Aram-Damme- 
sek,  or  Svria  of  Damascos,  all  kingdoms  in  the  coun- 
try Aram  (q.  v.). 

a.  Ui.  Mention  ia  made  of  "the  land  of  Di"  in 
the  book  of  Job,  where  other  indications  seem  to  pmnt 
to  the  north  of  Arabia. 

6.  Hul,  and,  c.  Getber,  are  not  IdenUfled ;  d.  Mash 
ia  but  conjectorally  traced  in  Meaene,  In  Ijiwer  Baby- 
lonia, or  Mona  Maaiua,  at  the  north  of  Hesopotainia. 

Vir.  Bem/U.— These  are  twofold ! 

I.  Cnum.lBQ.  I.  Shenillk  (h  Ilsbrew). 


slslSSitu 


a.  Urown  (AbxHlnlsD). 
n.  Lower  NUolic-  (VirypliiiB 

III.  Niltrlllan  iNeecn).  B.  laur. 

IV.  TaUr  (Chlonel. 

In  the  table  which  fallows:,  Uie  HniE  colnmn  glvea 
those  names  from  Gen.  x  for  which  there  are  blghly- 
probtble  geographical  identifications  j  tbe  second  col- 
nmn elates  theas  identifications;  ttw  third  contains 


SlSi 


From  thie  evidence  we  may  draw  tbe  following  in- 
ferences on  several  important  pointa: 

1.  Onkr  a/  A'amei.— The  Jsphetbitei  seem  tn  be 
placed  flrst.  as  the  most  distant  nations.  In  tbs  list 
of  the  Hamitea,  tbe  southern,  and,  therefore,  most  dis- 
tant Cnahites,  are  arranged  from  west  to  east,  Seba 
(HeraC)  being  followed  by  Raamah  (in  Arabia),  and 
the  series  closing  with  Kimn>d,  who  ruled  In  Babylo- 
nia and  Assyria.  North  of  Cush  is  Mizraim,  in  the 
enumeration  of  whose  tribes  the  western  Lchstdm 
(Libyans)  are  followed  after  an  interval  by  the  east- 
ernmost Philiatim,  apparently  the  only  Miiraites  of 
Palestine.  Tbe  lilt  of  the  Canaanites  begins  with  Si- 
don,  Uie  Phtenidansofthe  sea-coast  north  ofthePhil- 
istlncB ;  then  mentlona  under  Heth  the  Bittitc^  per- 
hape  on  account  of  their  soathem  settiement,  ind,  go- 
ing northwards,  enumerates  tribes  near  Lebanon,  dos- 
ing with  tbe  Syrian  Hemsthites.  The  Shemitic  tribt* 
begin  in  tbe  east,  extending  regularly  from  Soniani 
to  Arabia,  and  tiien  ascending  to  Syria.  Lnd  may  be 
an  exception,  but,  aa  we  have  seen,  the  Lydians  may 
primevally  have  been  settled  near  Syria,  otherwise 
Lnd  may  be  mentioned  between  the  Arabs  and  \nm 
as  an  outlying  Shemitic  tribe,  to  be  spoken  of  before 
the  enumeration  of  those  nearest  Palestine. 

i.  Jtact.— AM  the  names  identified  with  B  high  de- 
gree of  probability  are,  with  sis  exceptions,  of  Cauca- 
sian nations.  The  exceptions  are :  three  certainly  of 
the  Lower  Nilotic  race,  which  is  intermediate  between 
tbe  CaucBsUn  and  Nigritian  races,  showing  strong 
traits  of  both,  a  fourth  probably  of  the  ume  race,  and 
two  others  which  require  more  particular  investiga- 
tion. Cush,  in  ancient  Egyptian,  applies  to  Nlgrt- 
tians,  for  the  race  of  KisH  ia  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  aa  of  the  most  marked  Kiiniliantyps: 
tbe  kings  and  other  royal  personages  of  MeroC.  ind 
the  Ethiopians  of  rank  under  them,  ate,  howerer,  rep- 
resented on  their  monuments  as  similar  to  (he  Lowtf 
Nilotic  race.  This  suggests  that  Cush  may  Indicate  a 
country  mainly  peopled  by  Kigritians,  yet  with  s  go*- 
emitig  mixed  race.  The  remaining  exception  i^  the 
case  of  the  UitEitee,  who  are  represented  on  the  EfEy^ 
tlan  monuments  as  of  two  typ?a — the  one  Cancaiiaa. 
the  other  apparently  Tatar.  This  may  show  thit  twu 
dilTerent  races  wen  ruled  by  those  IlitUte  ktngi  -iCli 
whom  the  Pharaohs  warred,  as  Og,  tbe  king  of  Bashaa, 
was  I  Kepbaite.  not  an  Amorite. 

3.  Langvaffe. — Tbe  languages  an  all  Iraniin  or 
Shemitic,  with  three  exceptions.  Egyptian,  occop 
ring  twice  in  our  table,  baa  a  monovl'ahic  bartwils 


EUDES  3i 

(tUol  principle.  In  dlnct  snd  keen  oppMitioD  to 
■Ttry  liija  of  eBdnmaniam,  Kuit  eaUblUhed  the  prin- 
eipli  of  the  cmtegoiical  aaperlative,  uxor^agto  which 
tb>  KDod  mmt  be  don«  far  ili  owd  take,  and  the  mOT- 
■1  jiw,  with  (be  duties  emiinacing  frum  it,  con  alone 
be  mide  the  ceatrsl  priaciple  of  dUiIcb.  Sea  Kant. 
SdileienuacbeT  uaigDHl  to  Ibe  idea  of  tbe  hi|;lieiit 
pod  the  higheat  poaltian  in  ethic*,  and  BiliewiM  reject- 
li  {^demoniam  u  ■  principle.  Thie  la  doit,  in  gen- 
enl,  the  attitade  of  writen  on  Cbriniui  ethict ;  the 
ibint  of  Bua  tot  bappineBa  ii  not  absolnMlr  rejected, 
but  it  i*  fonnd  unauited  for  ■  fandamentU  priaciple, 
vliich  malt  be  Boaght  In  B  anivenul  divine  lew,  not 
Id  th«  Datnr«l  loDgings  of  the  individnn).  See  Eth. 
to.     BenOB,  Sea^-EacsUop.  iv,  207. 

Budes,  Jeam,  founder  of  ttie  congre^tion  culled 
the  Eudiau,  wu  bora  it  Kje,  Nanoindy,  November 
U.lEVl,and  died  at  Caen,  August  19, 1680.  At  14 
be  coDunenced  hia  stadiea  under  tlie  Jcanits  at  Caen, 
entered  the  Congregitlon  of  the  Oiatorv  in  16S3,  and 
was  ordained  prie*t  in  1G2&.  li'iom  162T  to  IG32  be 
wu  engaged  in  laiBBlooury  libom  among  the  pUgne- 
itriekts  people  of  Normandy,  and  in  1642  he  became 
■opcriar  of  tbe  Congregation  of  the  Onitory  at  Caen. 
Haeh  of  hia  tinia  was  spent  in  missions  tbrongbout 
FriBce  to  reTorm  the  clergy.  In  1643  he  organized  a 
■UH  aoclet}',  which  took  the  name  "  Eudists."  or  the 
"Congregation  of  Jeans  and  UBr7,"und  loon  had  nn- 
■nuns  branches  in  France.  Its  mem'jera  were  de- 
'  Tol^  to  tbe  edncatjon  of  yoang  candidates  for  the 
priathood,  and  to  "mlealons"  (In  the  Romin  CHtbolic 
nine)  among  the  clergy.  Endei  wnrta  a  number  of 
Uiokt  of  devotion.  The  Eudisla  were  scattered  at  the 
ReToIutioB,  bnt  were  revived  l>y  tbe  ■bb6  Blanchard 
in  me.  They  bare  ■  •allege,  called  St  Gabriel's,  in 
tbe  State  of  Indiana. 

BndlaU.     See  Eddbb. 

Bndo  da  Stellft.    See  Eos  db  St:li^. 

BodociB,  wifo  of  the  emperor  Tbeododus  II,  was 
be  daaghter  oT  Leoatiug,  an  Athenian  sophlat.  She 
vai  called  Atbenala,  and  was  carefully  instructed  by 
karfither  in  Greek  letters.  She  was  also  noted  for  per- 
KHulbeaoty.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  the  Jealousy 
and  avarice  of  her  brothers  compelled  her  to  go  to  Clon- 
stsolineple,  where  she  appealed  to  Pulcheria,  aister  of 
Theodosius  II,  who  was  so  lascinated  by  her  beauty 
tad  talent  that  she  Induced  Theodoeins  to  many  her, 
A.D.421.  She  was  baptized  under  tbe  name  of  £n- 
doeia,  and  long  retained  great  Inflnence  with  the  ent- 
perer.  In  A,D.438  she  nude  a  splendid  pilgrimage 
to  Jerasatem.  Soon  after  she  was  charged  with  naplr- 
faig  to  Che  government  oF  the  Eastern  empire ;  and 
Uter,  with  an  intrigue  with  one  Paulinus,  a  conrtier. 
ibnit  A.D.  449,  "  the  empemr,  through  jealouay,  dis- 
tmised  all  her  court,  and  had  her  exiled  to  Palestine, 
when  she  continaed  to  reside  after  bis  death.  She 
tbere  embraced  the  opinions  of  Eutyches,  snd  sup- 
ported by  her  liberality  and  inflnence  the  monk  Theo- 
dnias.  who  forc«d  himself  into  the  see  of  Jerusalem, 
after  driving  away  Juvenal,  the  orthodox  bishop,  and 
kept  it  until  be  was  himself  driven  away  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Mardanna.  Euthymius,  called  the  Ssint, 
by  hi)  raasaning*  brought  back  Eudocia  to  the  ortho- 
>bi  futh,  after  wliicb  sbe  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
days  at  Jetnsalem,  where  ahe  died  in  460,  protesting 
barinnoeenceof  the  crime  with  which  her  husband  bed 
thaigedfaer."  Eudocia  wrote  aeveral  works:  (1)  Phi>- 
ttna  qaotes  a  transition  in  verae  of  the  first  eight 
beoka  at  the  Old  Testament.  (2)  There  is  also  attribu- 
tdtoberaD/eii/'Ciriit,  compMedoflinestaken  from 
HoiMr,  tranalalod  into  Latin  by  Eachard,  and  pub- 
liabed  nnder  tbe  title  of  BamenxeMra,  or  Homerid 
Ommsb  (Gr.  and  Lat.  FraucoT.  1541, 1&54 ;  Par.  1&T8, 
Ibo;  LIpa.  ITSa,  8vo)i  an  account  of  the  martyr. 
4m  of  St  Cyprian,  Greek  and  Latin,  ed.  by  Bandini, 
i>  Us  Graem  Keek*.  Ml.  Mimamana,  i,  180-169.— Hoff- 
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mann,  BO^iogr.  La.  U,  68 ;  Gibbon,  DttUne  and  Fall, 

BcdoxiB.  wife  of  tbe  emperor  Arcadins,  was  bom 
In  the  year  S7B,  and  was  married  to  Arcadios  in  SOS. 
Slw  was  the  mother  of  Tbeodouiu  II,  or  the  younger. 
Her  name  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  her  diScnl- 
tiee  with  Cbrysoetom.  She  used  her  influence  for  the 
banishment  of  Cbiysoslom,  against  whom  her  hatred 
was  Incited  by  the  unsparing  attacks  which  be  made 
against  all  evil'vloen,  and  especially,  it  is  aaid,  by  bis 
declaration  tliat  sbe  waa  "a  new  HerodiHS  thirsting 
after  the  blood  of  John."  She  died  in  404— Wetiet 
und  Welte,  KinJun-Lexibm,  iii,  ISO;  iluefer.  A'oaiiea! 
Biog.  Giterale,  liii,  687 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  qf 
lie  SomoK  Empire  (Harper'e  ed.),  iii,  948  et  Iq. 

Budo^am.    See  Ecdoxicb. 

Budo^tM,  an  Aiian,  and  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
was  boni  at  Arabissos,  In  Armenia,  tlrst  mentioned 
as  bishop  of  Germanicia  (near  Mount  Taurus).  About 
S66  he  obtained  by  artifice  the  peCrlarcliale  of  .Intlocb, 
where  lie  soon  came  forward  as  a  patron  of  the  ACtiaas 
(Theodorel,  //.  £.  bk.  ii,  chap.  25,  20).  Soiomen  says 
that  "  when  Eadoxiua  found  himself  in  possetsion  of 
the  Church  of  Antiocb  he  ventured  to  uphold  the  AS- 
tian  heresy  openly.  He  assemldod  in  Antioch  ali 
tbosa  who  held  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  among 
whom  were  Acacins,  bishop  of  Cte^rca  in  Palestine, 
and  UraniuB,  bishop  of  Tyrs,  and  rejected  the  terms  of 
Mike  substance'  nod  'con-aubstanti.il,' under  the  pro- 
text  that  they  bod  been  denounced  by  the  Western 
'  biahopa"  (ff.  £'.  bk.  ii,  ch.  12).  Although  he  was  de- 
posed at  the  sj'Dod  of  Selencio,  yet  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  vacated  hia  see ;  and  on  Mocedonius  be- 
ing ejected  from  tbe  see  of  Cimstantinople,  says  Soc- 
rates, Eudoxiua,  who  now  despised  that  of  Antloch, 
was  promoted  to  the  vacant  bishopric  (ff.  A',  bk.  ii,  c. 
xliU).  He  obtained  the  see  of  Constantinople  in  SSO, 
and  retiinod  it  until  his  deatb  in  370.  Some  frag- 
ments remain  of  a  treatise  of  his  Dc  Incarnaliont  Dti 
IVU— Hook,  Ecel.  Biog.  v,  7  ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hiil.  ii, 
40341 ;  Cave,  Jli^.  lit.  (Geneva,  17^0),  i,  138. 

Euer'KBUB  (Eutpytnic.  «  few/actor;  see  Joas- 
phns,  ICar,  iii,  e,  8 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  2ii;  Xenoph.  .4BaA. 
Til,  6,  88j  sometimes  AagUcized  Evebortes),  a  com- 
mon 4umame  and  title  of  honor  (comp,  Plato,  Gorg.  p. 
60G  C,  and  Stallb.  ad  loc.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred 
at  Athens  by  a  public  vole  (Demo*lh.  p.  47a),  and  ». 
notorioita  aa  to  paae  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xzij,  25). 
It  was  bestowed  by  stales  upon  those  who  bad  confor- 
red  banefits  upon  them,  and  was  taken  by  several  kings. 
See  PrOLKVY ;  Amiochds. 

A  king  is  mentioned  by  tbia  title  in  Che  Sd  prologue 
to  Ecclesiaatlcus,  wherein  the  tranalulor  stutes  that, 
having  gone  into  Eg]*pt  in  tbe  38th  year  of  kin^'  Euer- 
geles,  and  been  there  some  ^me,  he  found  tbia  book  by 
his  grandfather  ('Ev  ydp  nji  iyoiif  eai  rpiaicDiTr(|i  t'rsi 
iwi  TOv  Euipyirou  (JaoiXiuc  irapajfiTjSlic  "'c  Aiyior^ 
Tov,  Koi  ouyxpociirac,  lupov  ob  /iicpdc  naiSliaQ  A^6- 
Hoiov).  There  can  be  no  question  ChaC  a  king  of 
Eici-pt  is  here  meant;  for,  though  a  king  uf  Syria  could 
be  intended  by  this  title,  Alexander  I,  Anth)chns  Vil, 
and  Demetrius  111  being  shown  by  thdr  coins  to  have 
liecn  styled  Euergotea,  no  ono  of  them  reigncd^more 
than  a  fow  yeaia.  It  is  more  probable,  on  prima  foot 
grounds,  thatan  Egyptian  Euorgetee  is  here  spoken  of, 
If  the  same  discrepancy  ahould  not  be  found.  Two  of 
the  Ptolomies  bore  tbia  ^tle:  Ptolemy  III,  alwayB 
known  as  EuerKeCea,  who  rMjrned  twenty-five  year^ 
U.C.  247-222,  and  Ptolemy  VII  (or  IX),  Energetes  II, 
more  commonly  called  Physcon,  who  Iw^an  to  reign 
jointlywithbis  brother  Ptolemy  VI  (or  VII),  Philome- 
tor,  B.C.  170,  and  became  sole  king  in  B.C.  146,  dying 
in  hit  liny-fourlh  year,  reckoned  from  the  former  date, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  hia  aole  reign,  B.C.  IIT 
(Fynes  Clinton,  Faiti  Htlltnici,  iU,  SH2,  383,  386,  399; 
Lepsiua,  Kdiugibtiek,  Synoptiache  Tafeln,  p.  9).     A 
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great  dlScnlty  baa  arisen  ia  tha  attempt  to  decide 
which  at  these  kings  1<  intended.  EvBrflhiDg  hinges 
npon  the  manner  in  whieh  the  rolgni  wore  reckoned. 
Tbere  is  na  sntisroclfliy  evidence  for  lupposing  tlut 
Euergetes  I  counted  bis  Tegiul  yean  from  a  time  be- 
fore his  accession;  the  evidence  of  the  inicription  at 
Adale,  ttiat  Pynes  Clinton  adduces  in  favor  of  as  high 
>  date  aa  the  '^7th  year,  is  wiioily  iDconciiuive  (p.  862, 
SBB);  besides,  the  2rth  year  ii  far  short  of  the  !18th. 
To  ascertain  Iha  official  reckoning  of  the  years  of  Eu- 
eigelcs  II,  during  Che  latter  part  of  his  rule,  and  tboe 
to  detennine  from  what  date  he  then  counted  his  reg- 
nal years,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  demotic  papy,  i 
of  his  reign.  From  these  Dr.YonnB  coUeolod  a  list 
of  dates  which  appeared  thirty  years  ago  In  his  posthu- 
mooa  Radimenli  of  an  Eggptiaa  Dictionarg.  These 
dates  are  year  iS,  34,  i5.  M,  il  or  M,  62,  63  (p.  27-^1). 
It  is  thus  proved  inconteatably  that  Fhyscon  counted 
his  yean  from  the  commencement  of  hia  joint  ceign 
Willi  Philomotor,  without  any  separata  reckoning  from 
his  accession  as  sole  king  of  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic 
insciipUons,  as  we  would  expect,  follow  the  same  reck- 
oning. Thus  one  of  the  Apis  talileta  gives  the  dates 
of  the  28tb.  Slat,  Slst,  and  62d  years  of  this  king  (Lep- 
aius,  Tie  2M  Egyplian  Rm/al  Dgiuutg,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Bell,  p.  41).  We  must  not  poss  by  the  idea  of  Jahn 
(ftnifeilunjr,  ii,  930  sq,),  that  the  Sath  year  refers  to  the 
translator's  age  Instead  of  a  king's  r^gn.  It  would  be 
better  to  snppofe  an  Bra.  Three  seem  possitde,  the 
nn  of  the  Selencidn,  that  of  Simon  the  Haccabee, 
used  In  Palestine,  and  the  lera  of  DIonysius  used  hi 
Egypt.  TheKraoftheSeIeaGidnbeganB.C.S12,aDd 
its  38th  year  is  therefore  too  early  for  the  reign  of 
Euenietes  I ;  the  ten  of  Simon  the  Haccabee  began 
B.C.  143,  or  a  liUle  later,  and  Its  38th  year  is  too  late 
for  the  reign  of  Euergetes  II.  The  lero  of  Diooyalua 
commenced  B.C.  28fi  (Lepsiua,  KHiugiiiviii.  1.  c),  and 
its  38th  year  was  therefore  the  last  of  Ptolemy  II,  ' 
Eneigetcs  I  coming  to  the  throne  in  the  next  vear.  ; 
The  construction  that  does  not  allow  the  year  of  the 
nlgn  of  Euergetes  to  be  intended,  and  thus  necessi- 
tates some  sach  eiplsnatlon,  is  certdnly  the  more  cor- 
rect; but  as  Dr.  Davidson,  wlio  has  laboriously  col- 
lected npon  this  question  much  criticism  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  needless,  observes,  we  need  not 
here  look  for  correct  grammar  (//onu'f  /nCrod.  1896,  ii, 
10Z6-1U28).  With  this  admission  the  nsual  reading 
cannot  Iao  doubted,  and  tlie  date  mentioned  would  be 
B.C.  13S.  Other  evidence  for  the  time  of  the  compo- 
aitlon  of  EccleiiaiticnSi  which,  of  course,  can  bo  ap- 
proximately inferred  from  that  of  the  translation, 
ia  rather  in  favor  of  the  second  than  the  first  Eu- 
ergetes.    Sec  EccLEsusTicus;   Jesui,  So»  op  Si- 

Eugenicna,  a  Greek  theologian,  lived  in  the  flnt 
half  of  the  IGth  century.  He  bet.'an  public  life  as  an 
Instructor  in  rhetoric,  but  his  teaming  and  eloqnence 
■oon  procured  him  the  first  positions  in  the  Church, 
■nd  towards  HSC  he  waa  mode  archbishop  of  Epheaus. 
Two  years  later  he  accompanied  the  emperor  (Jobn 
Palaologus)  to  the  Council  of  Florence.  Here  he  not 
only  represented  hIa  own  diocese,  bnt  acted  also  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  of  Jerusalem.  A  aealoos 
defender  of  the  Greek  Church  and  adveraary  of  the 
Soman,  Eugenicus  was  the  only  one  who,  at  the  close  ' 
of  the  council,  refused  to  recognise  the  pretensions  of 
the  pope  and  to  sign  the  acts  of  the  council.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople  tbo  people  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Even  upon  his  death-bed  in  1447, 
he  solemnly  adjured  George  the  Scholastic  to  continue 
the  strife  sKninst  the  Ijitins.  The  numerous  writ- 
ings of  Eugenicus  ore  of  a  polemical  nsture,  directed 
against  the  I^tin  Churoh  snd  tboee  prelates  of  the 
Greek  Church  who  were  favorable  to  the  former. 
Many  have  never  been  published,  bnt  they  are  record- 
ed )iy  Fabricius.  M'e  make  mention  here  only  of 
Us  printed  works :  letter  la  tAe  Empervr  Palitalogiu, 
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in  which  he  advises  the  Greeks  against  Um  Coondl  «f 
Florence,  and  exposes  the  intrigoea  of  the  '•''"Ml 
This  letter  has  been  translated  Into  Latin,  with  a  rcfity 
by  Joseph  of  MtlAone,  in  Labbe,  Cimeilia,  xiii,  «77. 
An  encyclical  letter  upon  the  aame  aolffect  in  Labb^ 
Concilia,  xiii,  T14;  A  TrtalUt  on  LUirgiad  Ttpiaj 
A  I'TOfmioa  of  Faith,  a  fragment  of  which  is  given 
by  Allatiua,  Dt  Conmiau,  tii,  8.— Hoefer,  jVokb.  Biif. 
Gen.  xvi,  TD6j  Fabrtclua,  BUMeAtea  Graea,  xi,  670; 
Oudin,  Script.  Ecda.  ill,  2349. 

Bugsulos  Bulgaria.     See  BnLOARta. 

Engeulus  I,Pope,  aaonoftheBomanRofinianns, 
was  elected  by  the  Komana  Scpt.8,  SM,  as  sDCcesaor  to 
Martin  I,  who  had  been  sent  into  banishment  to  the 
Thncian  Cbersoneans  by  order  of  the  emperor  CoB- 
Btans  II,  who  favored  the  schism  of  the  Honothelite). 
Haitin  dying  in  the  following  year,  Eugcnioa  con- 
tinued in  dispute  with  the  court  of  Constantinople  till 
he  died,  June  1,  6G7,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vitalianos. 
In  order  to  eetsblish  peace  with  the  GrecU.  bin  legates 
made  an  arrangement  with  Peter,  the  Slonothclile  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  that  instead  of  one  or  two 
wills  in  Christ  three  should  be  assumed — one  midoa- 
lial,  the  two  others  mUaral. — Bower,  Bitlory  o/lit 
Popa,  ii),  70. 

II,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Paschal  I  Feb. 
14, 824,  in  the  midst  of  great  disorder,  which  occurred 
at  Rome,  owing  to  tbe  corrupt  slate  of  society  and  msl- 
sdministration  of  that  city.  To  reform  these,  tbe  enb 
peror  Louis  the  Good  sent  hIa  son  Lotharius  to  BaIa^ 
who  corrected  many  abuses,  which,  by  the  account  of 
Eginhardt  and  other  chroniclers,  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent.  He  (wnlirmed  the  right  of  electiag 
the  pope  te  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ;  and  the 
Cooncil  of  Rome,  which  he  bonvoked  on  Nov.  I,  8S6, 
isaued  manj  beneficent  decrees  for  the  reatMatioii  of 
Churoh  discipline,  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
against  the  worldly  occupations  of  cler(;yinen.  H« 
died  Aug.  827.  — Herzug,  Reai-Eniytlopddit,  Iv,  211; 
Bower,  fliitors  of  fit  Pi^u,  iv,  206, 

III,  Pope.  He  was  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  disdpls 
and  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  SL 
AnaslasiuB.  He  was  elected  to  the  pontiAcal  chair  of 
Rone  Feb.  27, 114«.  He  appeara  to  have  been  a  very 
sincere  disciple  of  Bernard,  and  anxious,  like  him,  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  consolidate  the 
papal  power.  Through  the  greater  port  of  bis  poo- 
liflcate,  owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people 
[see  Arnoli>  op  Brescia],  be  waa  unable  to  reside 
m  the  city.  Tbia  circumstance,  however,  did  not  hin- 
der bis  being  acknowledged  as  pope,  or  hia  exerolung 
the  functions  of  hia  office.  During  bis  reign  the  sec- 
ond crufade,  under  the  preaching  of  St.  B«nard,  wss 
undertjifcen.  See  Crcsaders.  Shortly  after  its  roor- 
tifyini{  failure  the  pontiff  died  at  Tivoll,  July  S,  3163. 
Sre  Neander,  Brmard  tad  i.  Zeit.  190-296;  Henog, 
*B.i-£Bts«op.  iv,  214. 

IV,  Tope,  Gsbriele  Condolmiere,  a  native  of  Venmi, 
succeeded  Martin  T  as  pope  March  3, 1131.  At  tha 
early  sm  of  twenty-fbur  he  was  made  by  pope  Gregory 
XII.  with  whom  he  was  related,  bisbop  of  Siena,  snd 
sonn  after  (H08)  cardinal.  "  His  was  a  most  atonny 
pontificate.  He  drove  away  the  powerful  bmily  of 
Cnlonna,  incltiding  the  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  froxi 
Rome,  charging  them  with  having  enriched  tbeni- 
selveanltbeexpensoof  thepapaltreasnry.  -Ha  after. 
wards  made  war  against  tbe  various  lords  of  Romagna, 
who  were  anpporled  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  Hut 
the  greatest  annoyance  to  Engeniua  proceeded  from 
the  Council  of  Baale,  which  had  been  convoked  by  hii 
predecessor,  and  whieh  protracted  its  sittings  year  af- 
ter year,  broaching  doctrines  very  unfavorable  to  the 
papal  supremacy.  See  Basle,  Cockcil  of.  Eugeni- 
us,  who  had  been  obliged  to  escape  tn>m  Rome  in  dis- 
guise on  account  of  a  popular  revolt,  and  had  taken 
np  his  residence  at  Bologna  in  1437,  tasued  a  b«tl  di>- 
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K^fing  the  ooimcil,  recalUDg  his  nancto  «bo  preaidad 

■t  it.  uid  mavoking  inather  conncU  mt  Femri.  See 
FiiKARi.  UmI  of  the  £ithers  uHmbled  H  Bule  re- 
tuHl  to  submit,  and  sammancd  th«  pops  bliDMlf  to 
ippur  before  them,  to  uinrer  the  charge  of  ilniony, 
Khiim,  uid  othera,  ud  aftir  *  ttme  proceeded  against 
liiiD  u  rontuDiacioiu,  and  depoied  him.  Eugenius 
meuivbile  had  opened  in  penoD  hii  new  council  at 
Femni  in  Febnurf,  14S8,  In  which,  alter  annnlling 
tU  the  DbnoziooB  decree*  of  the  Council  of  Bule,  he 
liDDcheda  bnll  of  eicommnnicslion  against  the' bish- 
opi  who  remained  in  that  uumbly,  which  be  charsc- 
liriud  as  ■  'sataaic  conelaTe,  which  waa  apreadinjt 
the  abomination  of  desolation  Into  the  bosain  of  the 
Charch.'  The  Catholic  world  wai  divided  between 
lbs  two  coancils ;  that  of  Boale  proceeded  to  elect  a 
MW  pope  Id  the  penon  of  Anudena  VI]]  of  Savoy, 
who  annmed  the  name  of  Felix  V,  and  was  aoleninly 
ovwiwd  at  Basle.  Eageaiiu  encouraged  the  Hango- 
liang  and  Poles  to  break  the  peace  they  had  eolemnly 
■worn  with  the  Turks,  onder  pretenc«  that  their  oatha 
■•re  not  valid  withont  the  lanctlon  of  Che  pope ;  be 
■Ten  HDt  cardinal  Jalian  as  his  nuncio  to  attend  the 
CliriitLin  army.  The  result  was  the  battle  of  Vama, 
1U4.  in  which  the  Chriituos  were  completely  defeat- 
ed, uii]  king  Ladislaus  of  Poland  and  cardiaiil  Julian 
ku  ihdr  IlTes.  Eugenina  died  at  Bome  Feb.  33, 1417. 
He  left  the  Church  in  a  state  of  schbm  lietween  him 
and  his  competitor  Felix,  hi*  own  atatei  a  ptvy  to  war, 
aad  all  Christendom  alarmed  at  the  progrws  of  the 
TiAbh  arms"  (Englith  Cgdopadia).  Se«  Bower, 
ffiitory  o/flU  Popa,  vil,  MS. 

Bngippliu,  or  Engypplns,  a  learned  monk,  who 
lind  at  the  cloae  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
iiith  century.  He  teems  to  hare  been  the  descend- 
ail  of  BR  Italian  family,  and  was  at  tint  monk  in  the 
■ooarteiy  of  St  Sevorin  (q.  v.)  at  Fariana,  in  Noricum 
(Dear  the  present  PSchlam,  In  Anatria),  subsequently 
ia  the  monastery  of  Caatram  Lucnllanuni  (now  Cas- 
Uiio  del  Novo,  l>e1onging  to  the  dlr  of  Naples).  He 
it  sonutimsa  ulled  "  abbot,"  but  it'ia  doubtftit  wbeth- 
a  lia  was,  in  the  bier  years  of  hie  life,  abbot  of  Ln- 
calliuum,  or  whether  the  name  was  only  given  him  as 
an  booonry  title.  He  ia  the  anther  of  a  lift  of  his 
laicber.  StSeverinna  {Vita  A.5eMniti,  pnbl.  by  Ca- 
aiHas,.4sM;.  lAd.  I.vi,  in  At:taBiuKlonin,3aB.il;  and 
by  W*l«r,  Angsb.  1634),  which  ia  a  very  important 
tonlribnlion  to  the  Cbnreb  history  of  Crrmany.  He 
•!»  cofnpiled  a  collection  of  ThougbU  and  Sentences 
fita  ihe  worka  of  St.  Augustine  (JThttaimit  AygvMin- 
iitBeai{Baale,lM2i  Venice,  1513),  which  waa  dedica- 
ted to  the  Roman  virgin  Proba.  The  author  of  the 
Rceod  work  was  fiwmerly  believed  by  some  ivriten  to 
to  a  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  life  of  St. 
Serrrio,  but  this  opinion  haa  now  l>een  generally  niian- 
doHd.  Among  the  letters  of  Fulgentius  (q.  v.)  of 
Saape,  there  is  one  addressed  to  Eugippius ;  a  letter 
if  Eogtppias  to  Fulgentius  is  lost  Eugippius  was 
alio  in  literaij  connection  vith  Dlon>'Biai>  Exiguua. 
Tbnc  ia  a  monastic  rale  which  is  ascril)ed  to  Eugip. 
pa,  bat  it  wax  earlv  superseded  liy  that  of  St.  Bene- 
ifin.~Henog,  JUal-E*^^it)p.  iv,I17. 

BnbemiSnu,  a  Greek  historian,  philosopher,  and 
Wreller,  lived  about  the  year  B.C.  300.  It  is  not  e:t- 
actly  known  whether  bo  was  bom  at  Measlna  (in  Sicl- 
lTlslTeeea(inthePeloponneeus),ontheisleofCoa,or 
•t  A.:Tig(Dtnm.  He  belonged  to  the  Cyrenaic  school, 
■ell  known  fbr  ita  acepticism  in  reli^ns  matten. 
Ai  bold  as  the  other  philosophers  of  this  school,  and 
"<«i  lyatematic,  Enhemeras  proposed  a  general  inter. 
l»*l«tiiHi  of  the  raytha,  which  has  been  Justly  com- 
|Mnd  with  modem  German  Rationalism.  An  expoai- 
■i"!  y  his  doctrine  ia  given  by  Diodorua  Sicutus. ' 
."  he  sayi,  "  friend  of  Cnssander  (king 
I  B.C.  330-Me),  waa  intruatcd  br  this 
eitaln  misskuiB  to  some  of  the  Southern  I 
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conntriei.  On  hb  way  he  passed  in  the  Indian  Oeeam 
a  group  of  isles,  ofwhich  Ihe  lariat  u-db  called  Pan- 
chuik.  The  Panchteana  were  distinguished  fur  their 
piety,  and  honored  the  gc:ds  bv  sacrilice  and  oHerings 
of  gold  and  silver."  They  wonbipped  Jupiter,  and 
such  other  gods  as  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  mytholo- 
gy ;  but  all  the**  goda  were  really  men  diatingulsbed 
for  great  actions,  anddeiiied  on  account  of  them.  On 
his  return  ttom  Uie  voyage  Euhemerue  wrotii  a  Sacnd 
BiilOTy^UpA  avayp<ifii),in  about  nine  hooka,  in  whicb 
be  showed,  according  to  llactantius  and  Amoljiup,  that 
these  goda  were  but  men  (Lactantius,  Dt  Falm  RfH^ 
HHK,  i,  U).  A  Latin  tmlulation  waa  made  by  Ihe  j.oet 
Ennius.  Of  this  translation  only  ninety-five  lines  now 
remain  (Amsterdam,  17U7).  This  work  contains  the 
histoiy  of  the  goda  of  Ihe  Panchnans,  of  tbe  people 
and  tbeir  manners,  Enbemerua  hlroseif  leaning  in  f-ct 
to  the  doctrinea  of  the  Panchnjns.  Tbe  form  in  which 
he  presented  his  system  wan  not  entirely  new,  for  Pla- 
to had  adopted  a  similar  course  in  his  RqtiilK;  the 
germ  of  the  system  itself  is  to  be  fonnd  in  some  pas- 
sages of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidea.  The  originalilj 
of  Eubemems  consists  in  exuggerating,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  even  to  absordity,  the  idea  liiat  Mythology 
contains  certain  bislorieal  elements.  In  efF^ct,  he  re- 
solved all  mythology  into  history,  maintaining  that 
the  gods  "were  origrnaily  illuatrioua  kings,  dei£ed  af- 
ter death  either  by  the  spontaneous  reverence  of  the 
people  or  by  the  cunning  of  the  rulers."  But  mj'thoto- 
gy  contains,  aside  from  this,  so  much  that  bears  on  as- 
tronomy, the  phyaical  sciences,  metaphysics,  and,  moat 
of  all,  ao  much  of  Action,  that  it  is  next  to  impossibls 
to  determine  what  In  thia  confuaion  ia  tmly  historic«L 
Soma  historians,  like  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  have  at* 
templed  to  interpret  mythology  after  tbe  plan  of  Eu- 
bemems, have  succeeded  only  in  aubatitutln^  prosaic 
fiction  for  the  imaginative  popular  legenda.  The  pa* 
gan  writers  generally  treat  Enhemerua  with  severity. 
After  the  origin  of  Christianity,  tbe  views  of  EuhcmB- 
rus,  as  containing  the  aatlrea  of  a  pagan  on  piigan  re- 
ligioaa,  were  made  great  ose  of  in  argument  by  the 
Charcb  btben  against  pag^inism,  uith  some  exaggor> 
Btiuna,  perhaps,  of  the  doctrinea  of  Euhcmerus.  Ter- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Minncius  Felix,  Cyp- 
rian, Lactantios,  Chrysoet'im,  in  srguing  against  pa- 
ganism, adopt  the  view  of  Euhemerus,  that  Ihe  woi^ 
ship  of  great  men  was  Ihe  ori^nal  source  of  all  idols* 
try,  and  gave  birth  to  all  the  pagan  divinities.  In 
ie41,VoBsiua,  fblloving  an  idea  of  Tertullian,  sought 
to  show  that  the  gods  of  paganism  were  the  patriarchs 
of  the  O.  T. :  Serapls  waa  Joseph ;  Janus,  Noah ;  Mi- 
nerva, Naomi,  etc.  Uuet.  Iiishop  of  Avranchea,  dla> 
coveted  Moiea  in  O.'iria  and  Baccbns,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  pagan  divinities.  Eubemeiism,  aa  a  metb* 
od  of  interpreting  Ihe  ancient  mythology,  was  sup- 
planted by  the  symbolism  of  Kreuier,  a  system  Infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  other  two  above  mentioned,  but 

atiil  containing  much  tbat  ia  illnsory  and  erroneona 

Hoefer,  tfouc.  Bicgr.  Grruralr,  zvi,  8!8t  Donaldson, 
Bitlors  of  Ckriiliat  Liltrahirt  and  Dodnmt  (see  In- 
dex); Celiac h,;7tib>rtactr  ^'fiidifli  (Hamb.lS41,8vo); 
Lecky,  Oittors  of  Salionalitm,  i,  S27  ;  Brucker.  HiiL 
Crit.  /•hiloKpiia,  i,  6(M  sq. ;  Clinton,  Fali  BeUemd 
(Oxon.  1S30).  ii.  481;  Alei^er^  BIH.  Doet.  apud  Gnr. 
nw.ii,664  sq. ;  Fabricius,  BiHiolltaa  Cnrco,  iii,616; 
HoITdibd,  Itibliiigraphitthn  LaUon,  i,  65;  Hilman, 
HvloTf  0/  ChriMtiautii  (New  York,  1866),  i,  49,  note. 


Eulalla,  a  saint  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  waa  ham 
at  Merida,  Spain,  In  290.  She  was  the  descendant  of 
a  noble  Christian  family.  When  the  general  perse- 
cution of  Christians  began  under  Maiimlan,  Eulalia, 
contrary  to  the  directions  given  by  the  Church,  volun- 
tarily sought  martyrdom  by  presenting  herself  lo  tbe 
prefect  of  Lnsitanh^  remonstrating  with  him  against 
idolatry  and  the  persecution  of  Christianity,  and  by 
peiBonally  insulting  him  (spitting  In  bia  hce,  etc.). 


EULALIUS  S^ 

She  WW  cmueqagntlj  burned  aKre  Dec  10  (or  1!),  BOS 
(or  304).  Her  relics  vera  preaerved  at  Heridi,  and 
Duny  miraclcB  were  ascribed  U  them  at  the  time  of  the 
tnvulon  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  Barcelona  b1>o 
claims  the  pouession  of  the  relics  oT  St.  Eulalla,  and 
the  legend  of  this  saint  is  so  much  like  that  orEoUUs 
of  Merida  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  two  are 
onl]'  one  person,  and  that,  as  Is  common  In  the  Church 
.  of  Rome,  the  same  relica  are  claimed  by  two  cittes.— 
Hoefer,  JVoire.  Biog.  Gener.  ivi,  708. 

Bnlalitu,  BDti-Pope,  liTed  in  the  first  put  of  the 
fifth  century.  Created  arch-cardinal  by  Innocent  I, 
he  was,  after  the  deathof  pope  Zosimns,  near  the  close 
of  the  year  41S,  through  the  Influence  of  Symmachos, 
elected  pope  in  oppoiition  to  Boniface  I,  who  had  been 
elected  by  b  legal  majority.  For  aeveral  months  be 
contended  against  Bonirace,  hut  flnallv  the  emperor 
Konarius  decided  infai'orofBonilkce,  being  peisoaded 
that  Eulalius  had  been  illegally  elected,  and  gave  or- 
ders to  SymmBchua,  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
to  drive  Eulalius  from  the  city,  and  to  put  Boni&ce  in 
poneasion  of  the  see.  Eulalius  thereupon  left  Kome, 
and  became  bishop  of  Nepi.  After  the  death  of  Boni- 
face, at  the  election  of  CelesUne  I,  the  friends  of  Eula- 
lius offered   to  contend  again  in  bis  favor,  bat  he 

promptly  declined  the  papal  dignity Bower,  BUtory 

o/  Hit  Popes,  i,  368  Hq. ;  Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  Gin.  xvi, 
700;  Wetzer  und  Welta,  ffircAai-tce.  iii.TMj  Jaff^ 
Btgiata  PoHiifiam  Sirmaaonm.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Bologia  ((vXoyi'o).  (1.)  A  term  used  In  ref^nce 
to  the  eoosecTsted  tveod  of  the  Eocharist.  In  thi^ 
early  Church,  at  the  end  of  masa,  the  loaves  offered 
hj  the  faithful  (not  consecrated)  were  blessed  by  tile 
celebrant,  and  distrilmted  as  a  sign  of  communion,  as 
they  now  are  in  the  Greek  Church,  to  those  who  tiad 
not  commnned,  and  fonncriy  to  catechumens  who 
were  not  admissilile.  Tb^y  were  called  eulogies  or 
tuHdora,  compensations,  by  the  Couacil  of  Antioch  In 
841. 

(3.)  Bi\oyia  whs  one  of  the  early  titles  of  the  sacra- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  appears  to  have  been 
talten  from  the  language  of  Paul  when  ha  aaya,  "The 
cnp  of  blessing  which  we  bleaa"— ro  xonipiov  r^C  '^ 
Xoflat.  Down  to  the  time  of  Cyril  and  Chrysostom, 
tiXoyia  is  used  synonymoosly  with  luj^apurri'ii,  but 
after  the  flfth  ccntur;- the  term  was  appropriated  to  the 
bread  set  apart  from  the  oblations  for  the  poor  and  the 
clergy.  To  this  custom  we  may  refer  the  origin  of 
private  masses,  and  of  communion  in  one  icind. 

(S.)  The  practice  of  jiving  the  ailoffia  also  tends  to 
Wtplainlhacuatomofnon-communicallon  which  sprang 
op  in  the  Church  about  the  same  time.  The  faithful 
who  did  not  communicate  retired  bom  the  uaembly 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  began,  bat 
not  without  receiving  the  benediction  of  the  minister. 
Thejftfefcj  were  soon  divided  into  two  classes — eiMitniii- 
atDOBbv  and  nm-tonmiiiiicantts—at  which  the  Church 
knew  nothing  in  earlier  »gai.  The  Council  of  Kantae, 
•bout  A.D.  890,  ordered  the  presbyters  to  keep  some 
portions  of  the  oblations  in  a  proper  vessel,  so  that 
those  persons  who  were  not  prepared  to  communicate 
mi|;ht,  on  every  festival  and  lord's  day,  receive  some 
of  the  talogia,  previously  blessed  with  a  proper  bene- 
diction..—Bin|;ham.  f>r^.  £«i  bk.  X,  ch.  li,  gl6;  bh. 
XT,  ch,  iv,  S  S;  Riddle,  ChrtA  AotiqiUin,  p,  MS,  678. 

Enloglua,  patrhirch  of  Alexandria  tram  K8I  to  608. 
Pope  Cirif'ary  I  make.i  particular  mention  of  him  as  a 
iuccesaful  polemic  agiiintit  the  Neatorians,  Scveriana, 
Theodnsians.  C;iiniCi^a,  Acephalians,  and  Agnoetn. 
PhotiuH  preserves  numoroUB  frai^ents  of  his  writings. 
He  died  in  008.— Wctier  und  Welte,  Kirdea-l^.  Ui, 
768, 7M ;  Kabricius,  Bibl.  Graca,  (od.  Harles),  i,  763, 

Etilogius  or  CoRikovA  was  in  859  elected  orch- 
blifaop  of  Toledo,  Imt,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Hoors, 


EmOfXES 


He 


niitted  t< 


IB  of  hie 


a  learned  and  brave  defender  of 


CbrisUsnity  agi 
love  for  the  cause  by  hia  own  blood,  bdng  behead- 
ed by  the  Moors,  March  11,  869,  for  the  aasisTanee 
which  he  had  rendered  a  young  girl  who  had  b« 
converted  and  by  him  haptiied  in  tbe  Cbriatiin  faith, 
Hia  writings  are :  MemoriaU  SoKlarvm  live  litri  iii 
de  .Vatigribai  CordiJitniiiia,  a  work  in  which  the  gkrv 
of  the  Spanish  martyrs  of  hia  times  is  recorded  i — £•■ 
Aoiiatii/  Oil  timrtfriitm  arc  donmentum  mariyialc  ci 
Fhran  tl  JUarian  virginei  conftMiara  ; — ApelogitieM 
pro  mar^iritiu  admrait  caltmmalora.  In  which  be  de- 
nies tbe  aasertion  that  tbe  Christians  detired  martyb 
dom.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  the  bishop  WiiiGndus 
of  Fampeluna,  his  friend  Alvams,  and  othen.  Bii 
remains  are  to  be  found  hi  Schott.  Hirprmia  lUitnla, 
voL  iv;  in  the  BiUiotAeca  Patnm,  xv,  24S;  alio  is 
Migne,  PatroL  Lai.  torn.  czv.  A  biography  of  Ealo- 
gius,  written  by  hia  fKend  Alvarua,  ia  also  in  HigM, 
t.  cxv.— Ceillier,  Hilt,  da  Ant.  Sac.  tl  Ecd.  xii,  64; 
Wetier  u.  WelU,  Kirclim-Uii.  iii,  7U,  755;  Hoetn, 
Norn.  Biog.  Gm.  xvi,  719 ;  Henog,  Xtal-EwsUiif.  iv, 
330 ;  Fabridaa,  BOHiUlieei  Graca,  iv,  367 ;  Clarke,  Sit- 
crtd  Uttraturt,  vol.  il. 

Bnlogy.    Sob  Funebai.. 

Eu'nBtBii  ('E»*nrric  v.  r.  'EXvaSdi',  Vnig,  Ema- 
gam),  given  (1  Ead.  viii,  44,  where  it  is  perbap)  bat  an 
original  misprint  for  &Binlan)  as  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  men  directed  by  Ezra  to  procure  prieils 
for  ttie  returning  party  of  exiles;  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion for  tbe  second  EiIhathah  (q.  t.)  of  the  Heb.  text 
(Eira  viii,  10). 

Euni'cd  (Evvirq.soodnctory,  originally  the  nauM 
of  one  of  the  Nereids),  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  Ibe 
wife  of  a  Greek ;  spoken  of  (2  Tim.  i,  6)  as  postessing 
unfeigned  faith,  and  described  in  Acts  zvi.  I  aa  a  be- 
lieving Jewess  lywij  'lovtaia  jrwrq).  A,D.  ante  47. 
See  TiMOTUT. 

En'man^a  (E^/iivqc,  wtU-dupeted)  II,  king  of 
Pergamas,and>anof  Attolus  I.  His  accession  to  tbe 
throne  is  Axed  bv  the  death  of  his  predecessor  to  B.C. 
197  (Clinton,  F.  B.  iii,  403).  He  inherited  trm  hia 
father  tbe  ftiendship  and  alliance  of  the  Komans,  and 
when  peace  was  made  in  B.C.  196  with  Philip  V,  khig 
of  Macedonia,  he  was  presented  with  the  towna  gf 
Oreua  and  EreMa  In  Eub<En  (Livv,  XTxiii,  34).  In 
B.C.  191  Eumenea  and  the  Romans  engaged  the  deet 
of  Antiochua  (Uvy,  xxxvi.  48-45),  and,  seeing  men 
than  ever  the  policy  of  adhering  to  the  Bonuns.  he,  ii 
the  following  year,  rendered  tbem  valaable  asaisIiiMe 
at  the  battle  of  Magneaio,  commanding  hb  own  troqis 
in  perun  (Livj',  xixvii,  89-44 ;  JuaUn,  xxii,  8 ;  Ap- 
[uan,  SfT.  34).  As  aoon  as  peace  was  concluded,  B.C. 
188,  Kumenes  set  out  for  Rome  to  aak  some  rewards 
for  hia  services.  The  aenate  were  pleaoed  with  lbs 
modesty  of  bis  behavior,  and  conferred  upon  hhn  Ibi 
Thracian  Chersonese,  Lyaimacbia,  both  Phrygiss,  Myi> 
ia,  Lycaonia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  with  some  excepUooi. 
One  province  only  would  have  much  enlarged  bii  do- 
minions, but  by  this  large  addition  to  his  territory  be 
found  bimself  one  of  the  moat  powerful  of  moDarda 
(Uvy,  iixvii,  66;  Jixxviii,89;  Polyb.  xxii,  87;  Ap 
plan,  Syr.  44).  About  the  same  time  he  married  the 
daughter  of  AriaraChea  IV,  king  of  Cappadocia  (Livy, 
xxxviii,  39).  Eumenea  continued  in  good  favor  will 
the  Romans  for  oeveral  years,  and  repeatedly  ncnt  eBi< 
basslea  to  them.  In  B.C.  17S  he  again  visited  Roaie, 
and  in  returning  nearly  lost  his  life  through  tbetreacb- 
ery  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (Livy,  ilii,  11:0. 
In  B.C.  169  Eumenea  is  aaid  to  have  had  secret  coire- 
spondcnce  with  Perseus,  by  which  act  he  lust  the  faver 
of  the  Romana  (Polyh.  Frag.  Vol.  zxix,  Didot  ed.p. 
39,  40),  snd  two  yenra  after  he  was  forbidden  to  enter 
Rome  (Livy,  Epit.  xirl).  The  latter  port  of  hia  telgs 
was  disturbed  by  freqoent  wars  with  Pmsias,  king  of 
Bithynia.  The  Romans  favorably  recdved  hia  brother 
Attalug,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  bin 
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igiinit  Eamnm,  wbo  had  Mnt  him  to  Rome.  Atta- 
liB,liaireTar,  «u  induced,  tfaruu^jhths  onlrMtia  afa 
pbfiiddn  named  Stnlius,  to  abandon  any  inch  ideas. 
BimoieB  thna  manai^l  U  keep  on  friendly  tenna  with 
Ua  bnxlwr  and  tbe  Komang  till  hit  death  (Liv}-,  xlv, 
II,  JO;  Polyb.  XXI,  1-3;  xsxl,  9;  iiiii,  6).  The 
eiaet  date  of  his  dealb  in  not  mentioned  by  any  writer, 
bat  il  moat  have  talien  place  in  B.C.  ISO  (Clinton,  F. 
S.m,aS).  Enmenea  11  mncb  improved  the  city  of 
FttgiDins  bj  erecting  magnitlcent  lemplea  and  other 
pabltc  boildiagB.  His  greateet  act  wsi  the  foundation 
eta  aplendid  library,  which  idmIo  be  ariralln  extent 
■ad  TaloB  even  to  that  of  Alexandriu  (Strubo,  xli],  4, 
[Hdot  ed.  p.  !>B3 ;  Pliny,  xxll,  11  (see  Smith,  Dkl.  of 
ChM.  Biog.  a.  v.).      See  pKBOAima. 

Tbo  Ur({fl  acceaaion  of  territory  whlrh  was  granted 
to  EDDienes  from  the  former  dominions  of  Antiochns 
il  mentianed  I  Hacc.  viii,  6,  hut  the  present  reading 
(f  tba  Gteeli  and  Latin  tcxta  offers  iDiupereblc  diffi- 
cultiea.  "The  Romans  gave  him,"  It  is  suid,  "the 
country  of  Imdia  tmd  Media,  end  Lydia,  and  parts  of 
hi)  (Anttochas't)  fairest  conntries  (diro  riiv  caXX,  x<"- 
(>w  aiiToS)."  This  is  particularly  oat  of  tlie  qnes- 
CioD,  fur  neither  Indii  nor  Hedia  ever  belonged  to  An- 
liocbQ*  or  the  Romins.  Vaiions  conjectares  have 
liKn  [SOposed  to  remove  tikese  obvious  erfura;  bat, 
tkiiD^b  it  may  reasonably  be  allowed  that  jVjuid  miy 
hive  itood  originally  for  Media  (^^  fbr  '<1^,  Micha- 
dii),  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  explain  tbe  origin  of  );»- 
fov  Tinr  '\viaiiv.  Grotius,  witliout  any  MS.  author- 
ity, «in}ectared  lonii  to  be  meant,  which  agrees  with 
the  sccoant  of  Livy  (ixxvii,  M).  It  Is  passible  that 
'\rtaiiv  may  have  been  subititDted  for  'luvucqv  after 
Uifhar  waa  already  eitabliahed  In  the  text.  Other 
eiplanations  are  K"">  hj  Grimm,  Extg.  //andb.  ad 
Ik.  ;  Wenisdorf.  DtJIIt  libr.  Maee.  p.  60  sq.,  but  they 

ioinmsrily(J«(.  xi",  10,  6). 

SunomiBna,  a  sect  of  Arians,  ao  called  aft»  their 
boader,  Edhomidb.      See  Eukoxidb. 

Bnnomhia,  a  bishop  snd  founder  of  a  sect  of  Ari- 
SOS.  Ue  waa  bom  in  tha  villa^p  of  Dacora,  In  Cappi- 
doeia,  and  is  described  l<y  his  admirer,  Phllogtoi^us, 

Q*  wai  edncated  by  his  fiither  until,  under  the  advice 
rf  the  Arian  bishop  Secundus,  of  Antioch,  he  went 
to  Al-xandiia,  where  he  became  the  disciple,  associ- 
ile.  and  notiry  of  ABtlus  (q.  v.),  the  head  of  tbe  Ano- 
■vauu.  Od  a  joamey  which  he  ondettook  lo  visit  the 
■nptror,  he  was  seized  by  the  Semiarians  and  sent  ti> 
Phrygia;  but  In  360,  his  friend  Endoxios,  (ormFrly 
tubop  ofABtioch.  but  who  had  recently  been  called  to 
CoBitintinople,  procured  for  him  the  aee  of  Cviicnm. 
Tbcte  he  proclaimed  his  vie«>,  lint  csalioaaly  snd 
»ader»tely,  but  soon  openly  and  nnreaervedly.  The 
pKiple  of  Cyiicnm  loudty  complained  of  him,  and, 
ihsogh  he  defended  liimself  at  Constantinople  vlth 
gnat  eloquence,  he  was  abandoned  by  Eudoxiue,  who 
pnviikd  upon  him  to  resign,  since  he  was  nnwilling 
tBialscribe  the  fcirmula  of  Ariminnm,  or  approve  the 
dspaution  of  ABttus.  After  this  time  Eunomius  acted 
ss  tbe  acknowledged  head  of  the  party,  Under  Jnli. 
SB.  who  lecallcd  all  the  exiled  bishops,  Ennomias  was 
with  Aftiua  in  Constantinople,  disseminating  their 
fiewj,  cillecting  adherents,  and  consecrating  biahops, 
■bo  Kitled  in  many  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  Syrin,  and 
Egypt.  Being  aufpected  of  Intimate  relslions  with 
PrwopittN  a  rebel  against  the  authoritv  of  emperor 
ValcD),  he  was  twice  exiled,  bnt  each  time  soon  r«- 
olled.  In  3S3  the  emperor  TheodoidnB  demanded 
IwB  ill  the  prominent  men  of  tbe  several  religions 
pitfcs  sn  explanation  of  their  theological  views,  re- 
jeeto]  tbe  pmfession  of  (kith  made  by  Ennomina.  bad 
bte  (REited  at  Chslcedon  and  exiled  to  Halmyri>,  In 
Vau,  sod  from  there  to  Ccsaroa,  In  Cappadocia.  I 
^in  there,  when  hia  longer  stay  was  not  tolerated,  ' 


he  retomed  to  Ms  n^Uve  place,  where  ha  died  abant 

896. 

Eunomius  wrote  a  commentary  on  tbo  Epistle  lo 
the  Romans,  and  a  number  of  letters,  which  were 
known  to  Pholiua.  Both  the  commentary  and  tbe 
letters  are  lost.  Eis  first  defence  (uiruXofiirucci{), 
which  was  written  either  in  S60  or  (according  to  Rett 
berg)  in  365,  called  forth  a  long  reply  from  Ba^ 
From  several  manuscripts  of  the  Utter,  tbe  text  afthia 
work  of  Eunomins  has  been  restored.  It  is  partly  giv- 
en by  Cave  (Wu(.  Liier.  Genev.  1720,  i,  189),  and  com- 
pletely by  t'abricius  {BHilitih,  Crtrca,  viii).  Canisina 
iLeel.  AnUy.  i),  and  Thilo  {Biitiolh.  dogmal.  lij.  A 
second  defence  (uirip  airoXo/iac  liiroXojiD,  as  Gregory 
calls  it)  elicited  in  reply  the  twelve  orations  of  (ireg- 
ory  of  Nyssa.  The  fragments  of  Eunomioa  contained 
in  the  work  of  Gregory  have  been  collected  by  Rett- 
berg  (MaretUiaaa,  p.  12fi).  His  profesBloD  of  fiiith 
(itSieig  rnt  w/orEiuc),  whicli  Eunomius  in  3SS  present- 
ed to  the  emperor  Tbeodnaius,  has  been  published  by 
TalesEos  (notes  to  Socrates,  r,  10),  Fabriclus  (/.  c), 
Cave  (L  c),  and  Retlberg  (AtarrrUUmn,  p.  US). 

EuDomins  was  one  of  tbe  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Arians.  He  was  capable,  keen,  undaunted,  and  full 
of  contempt  for  his  opponents.  He  hod  a  keener  dia- 
lectic bcijlj  than  Arias,  and  anticipuled  Dcs  Cartes 
in  nuking  clearness  the  test  of  truth.  "  An  opponent 
of  whatever  was  inconceivable  and  transcrndental,  be 
pursued  knowledge  in  a  one-sided  direction,  not  deeply 
speculative,  but  proceeding  from  sn  empirical  under- 
standing to  make  everything  clcnr,  which  was  his  prin- 
cipal aim.     In  short,  he  advocated  an  intelligent  so- 


whlch 


nali^t 


concealed,  similar  to  what  we  find  in  Socinus"  (Nean- 
der.  Hut.  o/DogmoM,  ed.  Ryland,  I,  264).  Tbo  follow- 
ing account  oftho  confession  offailh  of  the  Eunomlana 
is  given  by  Cave  (vol.  i,  p.  140),  from  a  manuscript  In 
archbishop  Tenniaon'a  library  :  "  There  Is  one  God, 
uncreated  and  without  beginning,  who  bos  nothing  ex- 
isting before  him,  for  nothing  can  exist  before  what  la 
uncreate ;  nor  with  him,  for  what  js  uncreate  must  be 
one ;  nor  In  him,  fbr  God  Is  a  simple  and  uncompoand- 
ed  Being.  This  one  simple  and  eternal  Being  la  God, 
the  Creator  and  Ordalner  of  all  tbinga.  For  God  ce- 
ted,  begot,  and  made  the  Son  only,  by  his  direct  opera- 
ation  and  power,  before  all  things,  and  every  other 
creatnre;  not  producing,  however,  any  being  like  hlni- 
self,  or  Imparting  any  of  his  own  proper  substance  to 
his  Son;  tor  God  is  immortal,  uniform,  snd  indivisi- 
ble, and  therefom  cannot  communicate  any  part  of  his 
own  proper  sabatance  to  another.  Ho  alone  is  unbe- 
gotten,  and  It  is  impossible  that  any  other  being  should 
be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  sulutance.  Ho  did  not 
use  his  own  substance  In  begetting  his  Son,  but  fats 
will  only  {  nor  did  he  beget  him  In  the  liki-nets  of  his 
substance,  but  according  to  hia  own  gond  pleasnie. 
He  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  spirits,  by  his  own  power  and  operation  mediate- 
ly, yet  by  the  Immediate  power  and  operation  of  llie 
Son.  After  the  Holy  Spirit.he  created  all  other  things 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  corporeal 
end  Incorporeal,  mertistely  by  himself,  by  tbo  power 
and  operation  of  his  Son," 

ous.  were,  together  with  those  of  Attina,  condemned 
as  heretics  by  the  second  (Ecumenlcni  Council,  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Eunomius,  the  Eunomiani  fully  separ. 
Bted  from  the  communion  of  tbe  predominant  Church. 
Some  factions  called  themselves  after  prominent  leacb- 
era,  as  Eotychius,  Theophronius.     The  Church  gave 

They  baptized,  not  upon  the  Trinity,  but  upon  the 
death  of  Christ.  They  did  not  exist  long  as  a  sect, 
bnt  soon  died  out,  in  consequence  of  internal  diaaeo' 
'  >ns  and  numerous  secessions  to  the  dominant  Chnrch. 
Ilenog,  RtalEaa/Uop.  iv,  Tifi ;  Moeheim,  Ck.  Hit. 
248.801,  Tillemonti   Domer,  £e(re  Cilruti,  t  81h 
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BgTpt  to  tbe  Kiuth-weeL  Thl>  vld»4presd  domlnicn 
»u  last  upon  the  diiruptiun  of  tho  smpirc  under  Re- 
hoboam;  and  no  more  is  beard  in  Scripture  at  tbe 
EupbrMes  antil  tbe  expadilion  of  Kecho  against  the 
Bcliyloniaai  in  the  reign  of  Josuh.  The  "  Great  Riv- 
er*'had  meanwhile  nerved  for  loine  time  aa  a  boundary 
between  Assyria  and  the  cauctrj  of  the  Hitlitei  (see 
Abstru],  hut  had  Tepeatedlj  been  crossed  b;  the  ar- 
niiea  of  tbe  Ninsvite  kings,  who  gradually  establbhed 
their  tvay  ov^r  tbo  coontries  upon  its  right  bank. 
The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  dlfflcnlt.  and  at 
the  point  where  certain  nUuro!  facilities  Died  tbe  or- 
dinary passage  the  strong  (brt  of  CarchBRiish  had  been 
built,  probably  in  very  early  times,  to  command  the 
position.  See  Uaki;iiemisii.  Hence,  when  Necho 
determined  to  attempt  tbe  permanent  conqaest  of 

Euphrates"  (i  Chrun.  xxxr,  30),  which  be  captured 
and  held,  thos  extending  the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphratea,  and  renewing  the  old  glories  of  the  Ramea- 
side  kings.  His  triumph,  howerer,  was  short-lived. 
Three  years  afterwards  the  Babylonians  —  who  had 
Inherited  the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts — made 
■n  expeditioD  under  Nebucbadneiur  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "which  was  by  the  rivet  Euphra- 
tes in  Carchemish"  (Jer.  x]v\. !),  and  recovered  all 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  "the  king  of  E^ypC  came 
no  mr.re  out  of  bis  land,  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had 
taken  from  tbe  river  of  Egypt  unlo  the  river  Euphra- 
tea all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (i  Kings 
»jdv,  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  distinct- 
ly connects  with  tbe  "Great  River,"  The  pmpheta 
made  use  of  the  Euphrates  as  a  figurative  description 
of  the  Assyrian  power,  as  the  Nile  with  them  reprc- 
•snled  the  power  of  Egypt;  thus,  in  Isa.  viii,  7,  "The 
Lord  hringeth  ap  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river, 
ttrong  and  m»ny,  even  tbe  king  of  Assyria"  (Jer.  ii, 
18;  coinp.  Rev.  ix,  II;  Kvl,  12).  It  is  pnbably  in- 
cluded among  the  "'rivers  of  Babylon,"  by  the  Bide  of 
which  the  Jewish  captives  "remembered  Zion"  and 
"wept"  (Psa.  cxsxvii,  1);  and  no  doubt  Es  glanced 
at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah  against  the  C^ctiean 
"waters"  and  "springs,"  upon  which  there  was  to  bo  a 
"drought"  that  ehould  "dry  them  up"  (Jer.  I,  B8;  li, 
!S).  Tbe  fuifilment  of  these  prophecies  has  been  no- 
ticed under  the  head  of  Chald^a.  The  river  still 
brings  down  as  much  water  as  of  old,  bat  tbe  precious 
element  Is  wasted  liy  the  neglect  of  man  ;  the  various 
water-courses  olong  which  it  was  in  former  times  cnn- 
Teyed  are  dry,  the  main  channel  has  shrunk,  and  the 
water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  disUnct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion  when, 
acconlin^to  profane  historians  (Herod,  i,  191;  Xenopb. 
Ci/rop.  vil,  by,  the  Euphrates  was  turned  agniost  its 
mistress,  and  used  to  elfect  the  ruin  of  Babylon.  The 
bwyity  of  Daniel  (v,  BO,  31)  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  silence  on  tbe  point;  but  it  might  have 
been  oxpecled  from  (he  fulness  of  Jeremiah  (eh.  I  and 
U}  that  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  siege  would  Dot 
have  escaped  mention.  We  must,  however,  remem- 
ber, in  the  first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have 
been  parposely  withheld,  in  order  that  tbe  Babyloni- 
ans might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And,  second- 
ly, we  may  notice  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  Is  covert, 
as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In  immediate 
canjunclion  with  the  passage  which  most  cleariy  de- 
clares the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise  is  found  an 
oxprewion  which  reads  very  obscurely  in  our  version 
—"the  passages  are  stopped"  (Jer.  li,  82).  Here  tbe 
Hebrew  term  used  (r^'.IST^)  applies  most  properiy  to 
"fords  or  ferries  over  rivers"  (eomp.  Judg.  iii,  2S); 
and  tbe  whole  passage  may  best  lie  translated,  "the 
ferries  are  Belied"  or  "occupied;"  wbkh  agrees  very 
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well  with  the  entrance  of  the  PersUna  by  tbe  riw, 
and  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place, 
where  there  was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i,  196).  Tlia 
fords  ware  at  Thapsacus  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  4,  II), 

2.  The  Euphrates  Is  tbe  largest,  tbe  longnl,  and  I7 
br  tbe  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Westin  Ana. 
It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Armenhin  dhkui- 
tains,  one  of  tbem  at  Domll,  25  mUes  N.E.  of  Er«. 
roum,  and  little  mora  than  a  degree  from  the  Bhck 
Sea ;  the  other  an  tbe  Dorthem  slope  of  tbe  momitaiD 
range  called  Ala-Tagh,  near  the  village  of  Diyadm, 
and  not  far  from  Mount  Aratal.  The  former,  ot 
Northern  Euphrates,  hat  the  name  Fril  ttom  the  Gnt, 
but  is  known  also  as  the  RMn-SH  (Black  River);  tbe 
latter,  or  Southern  Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frit, 
but  the  Murad  CMai,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  rivtr. 
Both  branches  flow  at  the  flrtt  towanis  tlie  west  or 
south-west,  paoslng  through  the  wildest  moDDtafai  dis- 
tricts of  Armenia ;  they  meet  at  Kebban-Haden,  near- 
ly in  long.  89°  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run  n- 
spactively  400  and  170  miles.  Here  the  stream  fonseil 
by  tbeir  combined  waters  is  HO  yards  wide,  rapid,  and 
very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  sonthward,  but  in  s 
tnrtuoos  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the  ranges  of 
Taurus  and  snU-Taurus,  and  sdll  aaeming  at  if  it 
would  empty  itself  in  tbe  HedlCerraneon,  but  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  tbe  longitudinal  ranges  of 
AmanuB  and  Lebanon,  which  here  run  parallel  to  llw 
Syrian  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  ftom  it ;  Iht 
river  at  last  desists  from  its  endeaTor,  and  in  abaol 
Ut.  86°  turns  towards  the  south-east,  and  proceeds  io 
this  direction  for  above  1000  miles  to  Its  embonchnn 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod,  i,  180;  Strabo,  ii,  btt; 
Ptolem.  V,  IB;  Pliny,  Ifiil.  Nat.  v,  80;  Q.  Curt,  i,  IS; 
Orii*  Ttrranm,  C.  Kaercber  Auot).  In  conjuncbon 
with  the  Tigris,  it  forms  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  Ue- 
sopotamia  (q.  v.),  over  which  it  flows  or  is  carried  by 
canals,  and  thus  diffuses  abroad  fertility  and  beauty. 
At  Bagdad  and  HlUah  (Babylon),  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  approach  comparatively  pear  to  each  other,  but 
separate  again,  forming  a  kind  of  ample  basin,  till 
they  finally  become  one  at  Koorma.  Under  the  Cn- 
sars  the  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  tbe 
Roman  empire,  as  under  David  it  was  the  natenl 
limit  of  the  Hebrew  monorchy.     See  Tigris. 

The  last  part  of  its  course,  ttoat  Hit  downwards,  is 
through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial  plain,  over  which  it 
baa  a  tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate ;  above  Hit, 
and  fh>m  thence  to  Sumelsat  (Samosata),  the  niantrj 
along  its  banks  is  for  tbe  most  part  open,  but  billy; 
north  of  Sumelsat  the  stream  runs  In  a  narrow  valley 
among  high  mountains,  and  la  interrupted  by  nuniar- 
ous  rapids.  The  entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780 
miles,  nearly  O&O  more  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and 
only  200  short  of  that  of  the  Indus ;  and  of  this  dis- 
tance more  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable 
for  boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  colonel  Ches- 
ncy  proved,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  tbe 
'     greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  SCO  a" 
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Khaboijr  to  the  village  of  WeraL  It  there  aver- 
ages 100  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Werai  te 
Lamlun,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the  liit- 
nemed  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120  yards,  its 
depth  having  at  tbe  same  time  diminished  (torn  an  av- 
erage of  IS  to  one  of  12  feet.  The  causes  of  tfab  sin- 
gular phenomenon  are  the  entire  lack  of  tributaries 
below  the  Khaboor,  and  tbe  employment  of  tbe  water 
in  irrigation.  The  river  has  also  in  this  part  of  its 
course  the  tendency  already  noted,  to  run  ofT  and 
waste  itself  In  vast  marshes,  which  every  year  more 
and  more  cover  tbe  alluvbl  tract  west  and  south  of 
the  stream.  From  this  cause  its  lower  course  is  con- 
tlnually  varj-lng,  and  it  is  doubted  whetber  at  present, 
except  in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of 
the  Euphrates  water  fs  poured  into  the  Stua-tt-Arei. 
In  point  of  enrrent  It  ia  for  the  moet  part  a  slug- 
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tib  tOmia ;  for,  except  io  Oie  height  of  tbe  flooded 
Haam,  vIkq  It  approaches  G  mllei  an  hour,  it  vaiiea 
titaa  2^  to  3^,  with  ■  mnch  Uzgm  partlon  of  its  conne 
osdar  B  tlun  aboTe.  Ita  generat  deacription  fbr  some 
dotanu  belov  Emngau  ia  that  of  a  river  of  the  flrat 
trdar,  itnigKlIng  through  high  hithi,  or  ntber  low 
moontaiaa,  nuking  an  eiceedlngl?  tortuoue  conrso  a« 
it  force!  ita  waj  orer  >  pebbly  or  Tocliy  bed  from  one 
natiinl  hairier  to  another.  Aa  it  winda  rODDd  Ita  uu- 
inerooi  barrien,  It  carries  occasional!;  towards 
of  the  caidinal  pointa  a  conalderabls  bcdy  of  water, 
and  is  abaUow  enongh  in  some  placa  for  loaded  cam- 
els  to  pass  in  autiunQ.Uie  water  rising  to  their  hellies, 
or  about  H  feet.  Tfao  npper  portion  of  the  liver  la 
incloied  hetwBon  two  parallel  rangea  of  hills,  covered 
fbr  (be  moet  part  with  high  brutbwood  and  limber  of 
moderate  liie,  having;  a  auccesalon  of  long,  narrow 
lilaiwla,  on  several  of  which  are  moderat^aiaed  towns ; 
the  bordera  of  this  ancient  atream  being  atill  well  In- 
hatdted,  not  onl;  by  Bedouins,  bnt  by  permanent  resl- 
denla.  The  following  towna  may  bo  named :  Snmela- 
it.  Baor&m.  Rimkihi,  Bir,  Oiaber,  Deir,  Bava,  Ann: 
Hadba,  EI-0s,  J  ibba,  Utt,  H  illah,  Lemlun,  Koma,  an 
Boaaora.  The  aceneiy  above  Hit,  in  Itself  very  pii 
tnnsqoe,  ia  greatly  heightened  by  the  frequent  rt 
ramDcs  ci  anciant  liTigatlng  aqaedncta,  heanlihl 
ipednuDS  of  art,  which  are  attribaled  by  the  Arabs 
Id  the  Peniana  when  Are-wonhippen :  they  lilerally 
«Fvcr  both  banks,  and  prove  that  tbe  borden  of  the 
Eapbrata*  were  once  thickly  inhabited  tiy  ■  highly 
eiviliied  people.  They  are  of  alone.  Ten  miles  he- 
lew  HH  is  tlM  last  of  these.  The  coDntry  now  be- 
comes flatter,  with  few  hills;  tbe  river  winds  lua; 
sod  ttw  banks  are  covered  with  Arab  villages  of  mats 
or  tents,  with  beantlftil  marea,  cattle,  and  nnmeroas 
ftocka  of  goats  and  sheep.  From  Hit  to  Babylon  the 
Uacktent  of  the  Bedonln  is  almost  the  only  kind  of 
babitatkm  to  be  aeen.  This  distance  la  cultivated  only 
in  part ;  the  rest  is  deaert,  with  tbe  data-tree  showing 
ia  occaskmal  clostera.  In  descending,  tb;  irrigating 
cots  and  canals  become  more  tVequenL  Babylon  ia 
emciicted  by  two  streams,  one  above,  the  other  below 
tbe  principal  rahi,  beyond  which  Ihey  unite  and  pro- 
dece  abundance.  For  about  thirty  mllea  below  Hil- 
lah  both  banks  have  nnmeron*  mud  villages,  imbed- 
ded fai  dato-trees :  to  these  sneeeed  huts  formed  of  bun- 
dles of  reeda.  The  coontry  lower  down  towards  Lem- 
tra  Ea  level,  and  little  elevated  above  the  river;  Irri- 
gatloB  ia  Uwrefore  easy ;  in  consequence,  both  banks 
an  covered  with  prodncdve  cnltirstlon,  and  fringed 
with  a  doable  and  nearly  contlnuons  belt  of  Inxnriant 
ditatieea,  extending  down  to  the  Persian  Qulf.  At 
n*  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town  of  Dewanla  la  tbe 
InteoasideTabte  davUllon  th>m  thli  hitherto  majestic 
livar;  another  tahea  place  32  mllea  lower;  and  nine 
nOei  brther— at  Lemlon— it  again  separates  Into  two 
bmehea,  farming  a  delta  not  unlike  that  of  Damletta, 
sad,  when  the  river  li  swollen,  Inundating  the  country 
tat  a  apace  of  about  60  mllas  In  width  nith  a  ahallow 
•heet  i^  water,  fhrming  tbe  Lemlun  marshes,  nearly 
the  whale  of  which  is  covered  with  rice  and  other 
grain  tbe  moment  the  river  recedes  (in  June).  Here 
Biad  villsgea  are  swept  away  by  the  water  every  year. 
BfIow  Lemlon  the  Tigria  sends  a  branch  to  the  Eu- 
[Atates,  which  la  thna  bicreaaed  in  Its  Tolams,  and, 
Imriag  to  the  east,  receives  the  chief  brsjich  of  the 
Tlgrfc,  thence  rnnning  In  one  nnitad  atpaam,  under  th( 
UB!  of  the  Siam-Ardi,aM  far  aa  the  sea  (the  Per- 
oa  GalO.  In  this  last  reach  the  river  has  a  depth 
)f  Itwi  B  to  6  (kthoma,  varies  in  breadth  from  MO  to 
»»  yaria,  and  presents  hanka  covered  with  villagea 
and  ciltlvatioa,bav(ng  an  appeaiance  at  once  Imposing 
nd  majeatie.  The  length  of  that  part  uf  tbo  river, 
•xkBaingftQin  Mr  to  Boaaora,  navi^Uile  for  large  vea- 
"iB  St  all  Hmea  of  the  year,  la  I4S  miles.  It  ia  very 
UMidBBt  in  fish.  The  water  is  somewhat  tnrUd,  bnt, 
■haa  pnUad,  la  pleaaant  and  aalabriona.  The  Ara- 
lli.~li 
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blans  set  a  high  value  on  it,  and  name  It  ^forad-Su, 
that  la,  Water  of  desire,  or  longing. 

The  annual  Inundslion  of  the  Euphnitaa  occdts  in 
the  month  of  May.  Tlie  river  begins  to  rise  in  March, 
and  conttuuea  rising  till  the  latter  end  of  Hay.  The 
consequent  increase  of  Its  volume  and  rspidity  ia  at* 
trlbuEable  to  the  early  rains,  which,  fulling  in  the  Ar- 
menian moontalna,  swell  Its  mountain  tributaries;  and 

theea  lofty  regions.  About  the  middle  of  November 
the  Euphrates  has  reached  Its  lowest  ebb,  and,  ceas- 
ing to  decrease,  becomes  tranquil  and  sluggish.  The 
greatest  rise  of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains 
the  toMem  Bank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The 
Tigris  scarcely  ever  overaowa  [see  Hiddkksl],  hut 
the  Enphrates  inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of 
Ita  coune  from  Hit  downwards.  Tbe  great  bydraullc 
woriu  Bscribed  to  Nsbuchadneiaar  (Abyden.  Fr.  S) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation  by 
turning  the  watara  through  aluicea  into  canals  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  distributing  them  In  channela  over 
■  wide  extent  of  country.  "  When  the  Euphratea," 
says  Rich,  "reacbea  Ita  greatest  elevation,  it  overflowa 
the  surrounding  country,  tills  up,  without  the  necea- 
alty  of  any  human  labor,  tbe  canalt  which  are  dug  for 
the  recepdon  of  its  waters,  and  thua  amaiingly  facili- 
tates the  operations  of  husbandry.  The  ruins  of  Babv. 
Ion  are  then  Inundated,  so  as  to  render  many  parts  in- 
scccasible,  the  Inlermedisle  hollows  being  converted 
into  marahea"  (fiabt/im  and  Pertepolit,  p,  M).  Ran- 
wolfobservea,  "The  water  of  the  Eaphratea,  being  si- 
ways  troubled,  and  consequently  unfit  fbr  drinkbig,  ia 
placed  In  earthen  Jars  or  pllcbne  Ibr  an  hour  or  two, 
until  the  sand  and  other  Impnrilles  sink  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  sro  soon  found  Iving  to  the  tbickneia  of  a 
man's  finger"  (comp.Jer.  11,18;  xlli,  4-T).  Mr.AIne- 
worth  says,  "  The  period  at  which  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  most  loaded  with  mud,  are  In  tbe  first 
doods  of  January;  the  gradual  melting  of  the  anowa 
in  early  aummer,  which  preserves  the  high  level  of 
the  waters,  does  not  at  the  same  time  contribnte  mnch 
sedimentary  matter.  From  numeront  experiments 
made  at  Bir  In  December  and  Jannari-,  ISSe,  I  found 
the  maximum  of  sediment  mechanically  snspended  In 
the  waters  to  be  equal  to  one  eighUeth  part  of  the  bulk 
of  fluid,  or  every  cable  inch  of  water  conlalned  one 
eightieth  part  of  ita  bulk  of  suspended  matters;  and 
from  similar  experiments,  instituted  In  tbe  month  of 
October  of  tbe  same  year,  at  the  issue  of  the  watera 
from  the  Leml urn  marshes,  I  only  obtuneda  maximum 
of  one  two  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  Incb  of  water 
(moon  temp.  74°).  The  sediments  of  the  river  Eo- 
phntea,  which  are  not  deposited  in  the  npper  part  of 
the  river's  coarse,  are  finally  deposited  In  theLemlnm 
marahea.  In  navigating  the  river  in  May,  IBS6,  the 
water  flowing  into  the  marshes  was  colored  deeply  by 
mnd.  bat  left  tbe  marshes  In  a  state  of  comparative 
purity"  (Suearch'i,  p.  110,  111). 

The  Euphntes  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  Impor- 
tance as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the  Esat 
and  the  West.  Herodotna  upeaks  of  permins,  probably 
merchants,  using  it  regularly  nn  their  paasage  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Her.  1. 1B£).  He  also 
describes  the  boats  which  were  in  use  npon  the  stream 
(!,  194),  and  mentions  that  their  principal  freight  was 
trine,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  was  furnished 
by  Armenia.  It  was,  however,  more  probably  Syrian, 
aa  Armenia  is  too  cold  for  the  vine.  Boats  inch  aa  he 
describes,  of  wicker-work,  and  coated  with  bItDmen, 
or  someilmea  covered  with  aklns,  atUl  abonod  on  ths 
river  (Chesn»y,£i|p*ra(M,ii,«S».«51).  Hen  wishing 
to  swimaHossor  along  the  stream  simply  throw  them- 
selves npon  sn  fnfiatwl  skin  and  thns  float,  precisely 
in  the  manner  dei>rril>ed  by  ancient  writers,  and  de- 
pleted on  the  A»yrlan  scolptuns  (Botta,  f/bitvih,  p. 
!3S  sq.).  Alexander  appears  to  havo  brongfatlo  Baby 
ion  by  the  Eapbntea  nute  veaaela  of  aome  MMtddefii* 
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Ue  gUs.  wUch  be  bid  hsd  mule  In  Cy^taa  ind  Phmii- 

cia.  They  weraeocDaKmctcdtbattbey  could  be  taken 
to  pieces,  mod  wen  thui  carried  [necemeil  (o  TbapBs- 
cui,  where  they  were  put  together  ■ndUnnched  (Ari»- 
tobul.  sp.  Stnb.  xvl.  1,  II).  The  dludvmUge  of  the 
route  VB9  the  difBcult^  o(  eouvtyiag  return  cargoes 
■gainit  the  current.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
boot*  which  deacended  the  river  were  broken  to  pieces 
and  sold  at  Babjlon,  and  the  owners  returned  on  foot 
to  Armenia,  lalung  with  them  only  the  sUns  (i,  194). 
AristobuluB,  however,  related  (>p.  Strab.  zvi,8. 8)  that 
the  Gerrhcana  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  Dot 
only  to  Babj'Ioa,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  car- 
ried their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Anbia  formed  their  prinelpal 
merchandise.  On  the  whole,  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  fur  believing  that  IhruuKhout  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use  of  by  the 
merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by  it  the  east 
and  west  continually  Interchanged  (heir  moat  impor. 
tant  products  (see  L^ayard's  Nmtrek  and  Batglan,  p. 
1G6,  457).  Caravans  were  employed  above  Thapea- 
cus  (Heeren,  Atialic  Nalioiu,  i,  429, 430).  The  empe- 
ror Trajan  construcUd  o  fleet  in  the  mountaitLS  of  Nisi- 
bis,  and  floated  it  down  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor 
Julian  also  came  down  the  river  from  the  same  moun- 
tains with  a  fleet  of  not  fewer  than  llOO  vessels.  A 
great  deal  of  navigation  is  still  carried  on  from  Bag- 
dad to  Hillah,  the  ancient  Babylon,  but  the  diitorbed 
stale  of  the  coontry  prevents  any  above  the  latter 
place.  In  the  time  of  qneen  Eliiabetb  merchants  ttom 
England  went  by  this  fiver,  which  was  then  the  high 
road  to  India.  There  were  anciently  many  canals 
which  cminected  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates)  many 
of  them  are  still  in  being.  The  Euphrates  steamer 
passed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  by  the  Iva 

lugo,  and  enters  the  latter  a  short  way  below  Bagdad. 
The  steam  narlgatianof  the  Euphrates  must  be  aqnes- 
tion  of  considerable  importance,  and  colonel  Chesney 
has  proved  that  it  may  be  navigated  aa  high  as  Bir  by 
steamers  drawing  four  feet  of  water ;  yet  It  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  It  can  ever  be  made  available  as  an 
ordinary  channel  between  Europe  and  India.  Its  nav- 
igation would  undoubtedly  confer  the  urealeat  advan- 
tages on  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  fertile  coun- 
tries through  which  it  flows,  should  ther  once  more  be 
emancipated  finm  the  barbarism  under  which  they 
hare  so  long  been  oppressed, 

H.  See,  for  a  genera]  account  of  the  Euphrates,  colo- 
nel Chesney's£ii|iirafei  ^rpeifirtim,  vol,  i;  and,  for  the 
lover  course  ofthe  stream,  compare  Lottns's  Ckaldaa 
and  Siaima.  See  also  Rawljnson's  Herodalui,  vol.  i. 
Essay  Ix;  and  Layard's  Nmevrh  and  Salgliin,  chaps. 
xxiandxxK;  Wahl's  Jnn,  p.70O;  Rltter'i  Erdk.ii, 
120;  Traili  Elminil.  Gfagraphigitt  (Bruxelles,  1832), 
vol.  ii;  Mannert's  Cnvrr.  li.  H2 ;  Keicbard's  K/.  Ceo^. 
Schrif,  p.  210 ;  Parliam.  Sep.  of  ^tam  Narigalim  to 
Jadia  ilS3i);  tS-CaWonb: a  Grognph.  Diet.  t.  v.;  Ains- 
worth'a  Trarelt  in  ^stEi  Minor,  etc.  (I8J2)i  Ker  Por- 
ter, Tnwdi,  ii,  4D3;  Forbiger,  Alia  GtogmplHe,  Ii,  69 
sq.;    KoseumUller,  AUtrlh.  I,  i,  188  aq.      See  OAHf 

BaphrAtas,  bishop  of  Cologne,  was  the  successor 
of  bishop  Matcmus.  lie  was  present  at  the  Synod  of 
Sardica  in  S47,  and  was  sent  by  the  bishops  of  that 
synod  with  recommendatory  letters  from  the  emperor 
Constance  to  the  emperor  Constantius  to  obtain  the 
recall  ottbe  exiled  catholic  bishope.  The  report  that 
a  synod  held  at  Cologne  in  S46  deposed  Euphrates  for 
not  believing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  now  general- 
ly regarded  as  spurious.  The  acts  of  this  pretended 
synod  were  probably  comjdled  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  are  from  beiriuning  lo  cud  a  forger)-. — W'etier  nnd 
Wclte, .ffirei«-£«ii;.  iii,2U;  licttbcrg,  KinAen-Ge- 
ickiehle  DevHcUmdt,  vol.  I.     (A.  J.  S.) 

BDpol'emus  (EtiraXi/ioc,  food  Ju  mir,  a  free 
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Greek  name),  the  "  son  of  Jobn,  the  son  of  Accot  (q. 
v.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  l>y  Jodas  Xacca. 
Iwus,  B.C.  cir.  ICl,  to  uegotiate  an  alliance  with  tin 
Romans  (1  Mace,  viii,  17  ;  Joaephus.  Ant.  lii,  10.  fi). 
He  has  been  identiiled  (Enaeb.  Prop.  Ev,  Ix,  17  sq.] 
with  the  historian  ofthe  same  name  (Joaephui,  Jpua, 
i,  23),  who  wrote  several  works  on  the  ufTaits  of  the 
Jews  (Kuhlmey,  EupoUmi  /ngmtiUa,  Berlin,  IMO. 
8vo) ;  bat  it  b  by  no  means  clear  that  the  hislraiui 
was  of  Jewish  descent  (yet  comp,  Jerome,  ifc  Tb-. /fliufr. 
S8).  His  father,  John  (q.  v.),  is  spoken  of  as  having 
procured  special  privileges  for  the  JoKS  from  the  Syri- 
an kings  {i  Mace,  iv,  II). 

Euroc'Iydon  {EopotXilwv,  q.  d.  mmlit-eaM  ItOoc), 
thenBmeglven(ActBixvil,  14)to  thegaleofwindin 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  which  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  ultimately  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Malta.  See  SmpWBECK  or  Pacl. 
The  circumstances  of  this  gale  ate  described  with 
much  particularity,  and  they  admit  abundant  illnatia. 
tion  from  the  experience  of  modem  seamen  in  the  Le- 
vant. In  the  first  place  it  came  down  tnai  the  island 
(car  ah-i^Q),  and  (herefore  must  have  blown  more  or 
less  from  the  northward,  since  the  gbip  was  sailing 
along  the  south  coast,  not  lar  from  Mount  Ida,  and  on 
the  way  from  Fair-Havens  towards  Phtenice.  6i> 
Captain  Spratt,  after  leaving  Paii-Haveos  with  a 
light  southerly  wind,  tell  in  with  ''  a  strong  northerly 
breeze  blowing  direct  from  Mount  Ida"  (Smith,  Vtfoge 
andSli^mT^iBfSl.Fa>d,l966,^.91,Ub'y  Neit.th( 
wind  is  described  as  being  like  a  lypimM  {moi.Ugiimi, 
i.e.  "striker")  or  whirlwind  (rw^i'ucoc,  A.  V.  "tem- 
pestnou!;"  comp.  n>^wv,Aristat.  ifttear.  1;  DtMnutt, 
it,  18) ;  and  the  same  authority'  rpeaks  of  such  gslei 
In  the  Levant  as  being  generally  "  acwmpanied  by 
terrific  gnsts  and  Fqnslls  from  thote  high  moontaint" 
(Conybeare,  Life  and  E^tUa  of  St.  Faal,  I8M,  ii,  401). 
It  is  also  observable  that  the  change  of  wind  ia  the 
voyage  betbre  us(i:zvii,lS,  14)  is  exactly  what  mi^t 
have  been  expected ;  for  Captain  J.  Stewart  olaemfc 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Archipela|.o,  that  "  it  is  slwsyi 
safe  to  anchor  under  the  lec  of  an  Itland  with  a  north- 
erly wind,  ui  it  dies  away  gradually,  but  it  would  bi 
entremcly  dangerous  with  southerly  windj,  as  they 
almost  inrarlsbly  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind" 
(Purdv'e&itffiuia'rFrtory,  pLii,p.Gl).  Thelongdura- 
tion  of  the  ^■alc  ("the  fourteenth  night."  ver.  S7),  lb* 
overclouded  state  of  the  sky  ("neither  tun  nor  start  ap- 
pearing," ver.  £0),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  ceo- 
doded  tliB  Mann  (ri»  tiro*-,  BiviU,  2),  could  essily  le_ 
matched  with  parallel  instances  in  modem  times  (lee' 
Smith.  Voyage  and  Sh^vrech,  p.  144  ;  Conybean,  Ujt 
and  £;]}>.  Ii,  412).  Wo  have  seen  that  the  wind  «ai 
more  or  lets  noitherly.  The  context  gives  us  foil  mt- 
teriais  for  dotetmining  Its  direction  with  great  eiarti- 
tude.  The  vessel  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crttc 
to  Clauda  (xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  was  fell  that 
she  would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtia  (v.  Y.\ 
Comtdning  these  two  circumstances  wilh  the  fsrt  that 
■ha  was  less  than  halt  way  from  Fair-Havens  lo  PLv- 
nice  when  the  storm  began  (v.  14),  we  come  to  tbc 
conclusion  that  it  csme  from  the  N.E.  or  E.N.E,,  and 
hence  mi^t  fitly  be  termed  s,  aorfi-iiutcr.  This  ii 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  natural  sense  of  Ei'pnnAHr 
(Vulg.  funkdjialb,  i.  c.  north-east  wind,  the  modem 
Grtgalia  of  those  seas),  which  is  regarded  as  the  true 
reading  by  Bentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  b*tt 
KISS. ;  hut  WB  are  disposed  to  adhere  (o  the  reciived 
text,  more  especially  as  it  Is  the  more  difflcnlt  read- 
ing, and  the  phrase  used  by  Luke  (u  icaXov/iii-oc 
Evpoakvlaif')  seems  to  point  to  some  peculiar  wonl 
in  use  among  the  sailors.  Altutd  thinks  Ihal  llic 
true  name  of  (he  wind  was  tppatiktm.  but  that  tha 
Greek  aailors.  not  understanding  the  Latin  termini- 
tion,  corrupted  the  word  into  lupojcXi'rfiai',  and  (hil 
BO  Luke  wrote  it  (Cuntrntnl.  in  loc.).  Such  winds  uf 
known  to  modem  mariners  in  the  UediterraDesn  b:r 
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Thej  are  not  confioed  to  aDy 
jnt,  but  blow  In  all  direction  from  tha  Dorth- 
■d  by  tbe  north  to  the  «ooth-»»st  The  "gre»t 
viiHl"  or  mighty  tempeit  eiperlenced  b;  the  prophet 
jmh  on  hum}'  from  Joppa  to  Tanhtab  (li*>  cooip. 
tbt  dutmctirB  "cut  wind"  oT  Paa.  xlviii,  T)  appean 
lohava  been  one  of  these  gklea  (comp.  Joiephua.H'ar, 
ui,8,3,  who  calls  it  the  "black  north  winil," fuXa^i- 

Europe,  the  smallest,  but  also  the  neM  highly 
ciTiliiad  and  most  popnlooi  of  the  thTM  gntX  divi- 
lioiu  of  the  old  continent. 

I.  It  is  separated  from  America  on  the  wut  and 
pnth-west  by  the  Atlantic ;  from  Africa  on  the  south 
bf  the  Ueditemnean ;  and  from  Asia  by  the  Archl- 
pelsgo,  Sea  of  Hannora,  Black  Sea,  Cancauan  ridge, 
Cupisn  Sea,  Ural  Hirer  and  Hountuns,  and  the  Kara 
BiTST.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  huge  penlnsola,  projecl- 
iag  from  the  north-west  of  Asia.  Its  extent  fh>m 
Cipa  St.ViDCent  on  the  south-west  to  the  month  of  the 
Kan  Kiver  on  the  north-east  is  3400  miles ;  and  from 
Cape  NordkDD,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Scandi- 
nsTian  m^n  land,  to  Cape  Matapan,  the  sonthmast 
pniBtof  Greece,  Z400mileB.  The  continent  of  Eoropa. 
iRESpectiva  of  islands,  lies  within  lat.  96°  1'— 71°  S' 
K.,  and  long.  9°  SO'  W.— 68°  30*  E.  Its  area  Is  esti- 
mated at  neulyB,tlOO.OD«  squre  miles;  and  its  coast- 
line, more  exten^TS  in  proportion  to  its  slie  than  that 
of  any  other  great  natural  division  of  the  globe,  is  estl- 
nuted  at  19,a00  miles,  giring  a  proportion  of  1  linear 
mile  of  coast  for  evervlEH)  square  miles  of  sarfkce.  It 
bad  in  1888  a  popnlation  of  830,000,000,  which  givea 
aa  srtrage  of  about  87  Tor  every  square  mile. 

II.  Ciurdt  Bittmy. — Europe  early  receiTed  the  seed 
of  ChtistiBnily  from  the  apostles  Uismselves.  The 
tenitory  embraced  in  what  is  now  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Italy  was  for  many  years  the  scene  of  the  apos- 
tolic labon  of  Paul,  who  founded  a  number  of  chnrcb- 
H,  and  wrote  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and 
TheBalonians.  Whether  he  visited  Spain,  England, 
ind  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  haa  been  asserted  by 
snne  writers,  is  donhcful.  Peter  is  cisimed  by  the 
Bmnan  Catholic  Church  to  have  been  for  twenty-flve 
yean  tdshop  of  Rome.  The  ttct  of  his  haring  been 
in  Boma,  and  haTing  presided  for  several  years  over 
the  ChuTcb  there,  is  generally  recognised  by  most  of 
the  historiins.  Tbe  share  of  the  other  apostles  hi  the 
Christianiaation  of  Eoropa  is  doubtful,  and  tbe  ac- 
craitla  of  their  miisionsry  labors  rest  more  on  legends 
than  historic  documents  (see  the  articles  on  each  of 
tbe  spaattea,  and  each  of  the  European  cokintries) ;  but 
It  ii  a  well  •  established  fact  that,  even  before  tbe 
dose  of  the  first  century,  numerous  churches  wen  es- 
uhlisbed  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Malta,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Southern  and  Western  Germany.  The 
growing  antfaority  of  the  bishops  of  Borne  [see  RosUN 
Catbouc  CiiUBCir]  soon  made  Eorope  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  world.  When  Constantina  became  a 
Chrtrtian,  the  Christ  ianliation  of  all  that  portion  of 
Eompe  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  empire  made 
rapid  pregreas,  and  was  soon  completed.  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  Spain,  Fiance,  Scotland,  England, 
aad  saveral  German  tribes  became  Christian.  Chria- 
tisslty  steadily  advanced  in  all  directionii,  but  It  was 
nrt  until  the  riateenth  century  that  every  pagan  peo- 
ple of  Eoropa  bad  adopted  the  Christian  doctrine.  In 
tbe  mean  while,  however,  part  of  the  Christian  tarrito- 
TT  in  Soothem  Eorope  bad  been  conquered  by  the  Ho- 
hsamndans,  who  at  one  time  even  hoped  for  the  con- 
qicnofailEoropa.  Tbeylost,bowevar,  in  the  course 
it  Iks  following  centuries,  most  of  their  eonqaesta,  re- 
taining only  the  control  irfone  empire  in  Eastern  En- 
rope.  Thus  Eoropa  has  been  for  many  centuries  a 
pndmainantly  Christian  division  of  the  world,  while 
of  both  Asia  and  Africa  only  small  sectiotis  became 
CkiiNbn.  Tbe  schism  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Litis  ehnichBs  became  complals  in  tbe  ninth  century, 
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end  the  ecclesiastical  connectian  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  bas  been  interrupted  ever  since.  Still 
greater  became  tbe  alienaUoD  between  tbe  countries 
)■  adhered  to  the  Refotmstion  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  those  over  which  tbe  Church  of  Rome  retain- 
ed control,  and  more  than  one  destructive  war  grew 
ont  of  tbia  division.    Sea  Refobmatioh;  Pbotbbt- 

III.  fedtiuuftcaJ  .9«itu(ici.~The  fcUowIng tabular 
statement  of  the  statisUcs  of  the  Roman  Catholk,  Pro- 
testant, and  Eastern  churches,  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Schem,  is  taken  from  the  AmtHcan  Teai-ioek  for  1869. 


It  will  be  seen  fhim  the  above  Ubie  tbst  the  East- 
ern churches  (or,  more  particularly,  the  Greek  Chureb) 
prevail  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  In  Turkey 
the  government  is  Mohammedan,  but  tbe  majority  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  Tbe 
Roman  CatboUc  Church  prevalU  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  the  South  German  States,  Austria,  Italy  (in- 
clusive of  tbe  Pnpol  States,  San  Marino  and  Monaco), 
end  Belgium,  while  Protestsniism  is  tbe  prevailing 
religion  in  tbe  Korlh  German  Confederstion,  Switier- 
land,  Holland,  Great  Britmn,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.     (A.  J.  S.) 

BtuebiuM,  a  name  given  to  the  Arians  &om  En. 
sebius  of  Nicoinedia.    See  EoaBBiua  or  Nicomedia. 

Eiuebltu,  the  only  pope  of  this  name,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition,  tbe  son  of  a  physicisn,  became  bish- 
op of  Rome  in  BIO,  after  the  death  of  Mercellus.  The 
time  of  his  pontiflcste  Is  variously  stated  st  from  fbur 
months  to  six  years.  No  events  of  importance  are  re- 
corded of  bis  pontificate.  According  to  an  epitaph 
published  by  Bsranius  (but  which  Baronius  himself 
refers,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  some  priest  of  the  ssme 
lume),  the  lapii  (q.  v.)  in  Rome  demanded  immediate 
absolution,  which  Eusebius  refused.  Tomnlt  arose, 
in  consequence  of  which  Ensebins  was  exiled  by  the 
usurper  Maxentius  to  Sicily.  He  Ea  commemorated 
as  a  saint  on  tbe  !6tb  of  September.  Several  decrees 
circulating  under  bis  name,  as  well  as  three  letters  to 
the  bishops  of  Gaul,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Tuscla  and  Campania,  ere  spurious.— Heriog, 
Riiat-Eiiaiklcpaiiie,lY,2ie;  Acta  Semel.ad  26  Srptbr., 
Pagi,  Breviania  poniific.  Roman.  (1,'  p.  65);  Bower.. 
Hitl.o/lhc  Popti;  Erscb  a.0rubeT,,4%iii.  fitcsnUip. 
(eoct.i,vol.xl,p.«6).  \   -. 
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Enaablaa  of  Ai-ixaudbia.  I.  In  tiia  Eutero 
chorcbes,  ft  DDmlwr  of  homilisa,  ucribed  to  one  Enae- 
Llos  of  AlexandrU,  enjojad  t,  gnat  npatation,  espe- 
cUlly  during  llie  6tb  ud  7tb  centnriea.  Tb«]'  >ie  e1- 
tlier'dratnatic  represenUtioas  oltbt  chief  ovents  in  the 
life  ofCbriat,  or  diicuuiooa  of  moral  and  pndlcil  qn»- 
tions.  Their  sDthar  is  Tsriousty  duEgoMed  u  monk, 
biahop,  arrhblahop,  or  papi ;  most  frequently  Liifaop 
or  Brchbigbop  of  AleiundrU.  An  ancient  biography, 
publlriiod  by  cardinil  Hai  {Spidltg.  Sam.  Ix,  p.  lOU), 
npreaenta  him  as  a  Minted  monkllTlDg  near  Alaxan- 
diia,and  eodoiied  with  tba  faculty  otvorking  min- 
clea,  who  became  incceuor  of  Cyiil  in  the  aee  ofAlei- 
drla,  trsniferred  bia  eptcopii  fnnctions,  attot  Beven 
years  (another  reading  aays  drenty  yeara),  to  a  noble 
Alexandrine  named  Alexander^  and  died  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  monaitery.  That  this  account  Is  false  na 
know  from  the  list  of  blihops  of  Alexandria,  which  no- 
wbere  leaves  room  for  ■  biibop  Ensebini.  According 
to  Thilo  (f/eier  die  Btkrijltn  da  EMrtiut  mm  Altxan- 
drim  md  dtt  Eutebiui  mm  Emtio,  Halle,  1832),  tbe  aa- 
tbor  Ku  either  one  of  the  tbnr  monks  known  in  the 
Oiigenistic  controventes  under  the  name  of  the  four 
"tall  brothers,"  and  distiaguished  among  tbe  monhi 
oftheNitrlan  desert  (or  piety  and  theological  learning, 
or  a  presbyter  at  the  court  of  Justinian  I,  who,  honor- 
ed with  the  title  Papa,  took  an  active  part  In  the  dal- 
matic controversies  of  the  6th  century.  Semisch  (In 
Horiog's  Rtal-Eneyklcp.  s.  v,)  thinks  that  neither  of 
these  two  men  has  aU  the  qoaliflcations  which  one 
would  expect  tmia  the  author  of  (he  Homtlies.  The 
only  thing  certain,  in  hie  opinion,  Is  that  the  homilies 
were  compiled  in  the  Gth  or  Gth  century.  The  number 
of  homilies  that  are  at  present  known  ia  twenty-one. 
Some  of  them  were  puhliihed  at  Paris,  1575,  and  Ant- 
werp, 1602.  Aagusti  (_Eaiib,  Fna.gita  nptTMUnt  dpua- 
cWa,  E11:erfeld,  18-29)  wmn^'ly  attribnted  three  of  the 
homilios  (of  tho  dramatic  cUiss)  to  Kusebins  ofEmesa. 
Thilo,  in  the  work  already  mentioned,  combated  the 
views  of  Aogusti,  nnd  in  an  appendix  published  a  re- 
vised text  of  four  of  the  homilies,  to  which,  in  1834,  he 
added  an  edition  of  a  new  homily  on  astrology.  His 
views  were  confirmed  by  cardinal  Mai  (_8pieil,  Somtm. 
li),  who,  from  a  Vatican  manuacript,  published  a  num- 
ber of  homiiiea  for  the  first  time.  A  homily  on  alms, 
which  has  never  been  printed,  is  to  be  (baud  in  the 
Vienna  Imperial  Library. — Hertog,  Btai-StK^Bp.  iv, 
826;  Fabricioi,  BUil.  Gr^c.  (ed.  Harles),  vil,  409,  (A. 
J.  S.) 

II.  Eosebina,  bishop  of  Laodlcea,  being  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  Is  sometimes  called  Eusaliius  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

BuHbtliS,  with  tbe  Bumamo  Bbcmo,  after  1047 
bishop  of  Angers.  Little  Is  known  of  hia  eariy  life. 
Soon  after  becommg  liishop  he  was  anspended  with  a 
number  of  other  bishops,  being  suspected,  It  is  thought, 
of  simony.  But  ha  seems  to  have  fully  Justltled  him> 
sall^lbr  In  1049  ho  waa  present  at  the  reformatory 
council  of  Rheims,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
committee  lo-welcome  pope  Leo  IX  in  tbe  name  of  tbe 
coundl.  In  a  letter  written  rh>m  Rome  (1049),  be 
complained  of  the  measnres  taken  by  tbe  pope  sgalust 
Berengar,  who,  in  hia  opinion,  was  free  from  any  her- 
esy. Berengar  himself  counted  Euiebius  amonic  his 
patnms,  and  it  was  the  advice  of  Eusebias  which  in- 
daced  him  to  take,  at  the  Synod  of  Tours  in  1054.  the 
oath  which  the  rynod  demanded  fnim  him.  One  of 
tiie  foremost  opponents  of  Berengar,  bishop  Theotwin 
of  Liege,  calta  EuseUua  one  of  the  chief  tenswers  of 
tbe  heresy  which  Unds  In  the  Lord's  Supper  nothing 
hntashadowandan  image  of  the  body  of  Christ.  But 
when  count  Oeoffrai  of  Anjon,  tbe  powerful  protector 
of  the  French  hereUcs,  died  (1060),  the  courage  of  Eu. 
sebtos  was  at  an  end.  At  the  E;dscapal  Convention 
of  Angers  in  1062  he  shnned  an  inclination  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  ChoRb,  thoagb  he  still  made  a 
profession  nf  personal  friendship  for  Berengar.     The 
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same  tndeddon  shows  tUelf  In  the  oelebnted  laltsc, 
written  between  1068  and  imn,  in  which  Eusebioa  d» 
clinea  to  act  as  arbtter  at  a  theological  diipBtatiaB 
which  Berengar  deaiied  to  hold  with  the  priest  Gi> 
frid  Martini,  and  deflnea  his  dogmstlcal  position.  Tlis 
letter  (which  is  ninirdcd  by  Leasing  as  the  ablot  tb»- 
ologicai  essay  of  (he  Ilth  centurjO  deprecatra  new 
dogmatic  explsnitlona  concerning  the  Enchariat,  and 
declares  that  we  ought  not  to  appeal  to  the  fathers,  but 
to  adhere  to  Scripture,  and  abide  by  the  simpU  winds 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  as  a  duty  of  pious  faith.  The  letter  ma;  bs 
found  in  Menardna  (^Aagiatim  c.  Juiiam  operit  latprr- 
Jieli  I.  S  prion*),  wiUi  arbitrary  alterations  in  De  Boye 
(Fito,  iarri.  et  pemil.  Btrmgar.),  and  Bonlay  (_Hul. 
Umvert.  Parii).  Two  other  letters  of  £naeblus  are 
given  by  Sndendorf  (Bermg.  TVnm.  18S0).  Enaahiai 
died  at  Angers  Ang.  27,  1081,— Henog,  Jitnl-EHesiL 
Ir,  SSS;  Letslng,  Wtrit  (edit.  Lachmann),  vol.  viii; 
Hoefer,  A'ouc.  Biag.  Gimh:  xri,  778 ;  Neander.  Ckarek 
Hittory  (Torrey),  iii,  GT6;  Neander,  Bit.  if  Dogmai 
(Byland),  li,  462.    (A.J.S.) 

EnaebltlB  or  Cssa&ea,  the  "  lather  of  Church  his- 
tory," was  bom  about  S7I).  Tbe  place  of  his  binb  is 
not  certainly  known,  but  It  la  supposed  to  have  been 
Cnaarea  In  Palestine.  Coming  to  Antioch  towards 
the  end  of  the  Bd  centurv,  he  there  studied  tbe  Scrip- 
tBies  under  Dorotbena  (Easebins,  H.  E.  vii,  Bi).  On 
his  return  to  Cwarea  he  was  ordained  by  Agairint, 
then  bishop  of  that  place.  Here  be  became  intimate 
with  PamphiluB,  a  learned  presbyter,  who  waa  head 
of  a  divinity  achool  at  Cssarea,  and  who  had  gathered 
many  books  illustrative  of  Scripture  and  theology,  es- 
pecially the  wridnga  of  Origen.  Thia  friendahip  was 
lifelong,  and  from  It  Eusebiua  took  the  name  BvaiPiet 
(u  fiXoi)  Tov  rtofif  AoTi.  Euseblus  PamphilL  It  was 
probably  under  Pamphilua  that  Euseblus  imlibed  hii 
fbndneBB  for  the  writings  of  Origen.  During  the  per- 
secution by  DlocUsian,  Pampbilus  waa  imprironed,  and 
finally  died  a  martyr  (A.  D.  B0!>).  Euseblus  taught  hi 
the  school  of  Pampbilui  for  years,  but  during  the  per- 
secution he  went  to  Tyre  and  to  Egypt,  where  be  him- 
self waa  imprisoned  as  a  confeSFor,  and  where  be  wit- 
nessed the  snfTeringB  of  the  talthful  described  in  his 
Churrh  Hilafj  (bk.  viii,  c.  7,  9).  Epipbanins  (Btr. 
Ixviii,  7)  (ells  oa  that  EuHbhia  was  charged  at  the 
Synod  of  Tyre  (A.D.  886.  where  he  aided  agalnat  Atb- 
anaiius),  by  Potamon,  binbop  of  Hersclra,  with  hav- 
ing ahown  cowardice  daring  the  persecution  in  Egypt. 
and  even  with  having  offered  incense  to  idols.  Bat 
(be  charge  doubtless  arose  from  party  fseling,  aa  1(  is 
not  likely  that  he  could,  with  auch  a  character,  have 
been  made  iiisbop  In  that  age.  In  818  or  815  be  was 
chosen  biahop  of  Caaarea,  which  see  be  admbiiaterrd 
with  eminent  ancceae  fbr  twenty-five  years. 

The  part  taken  by  Eusebiua  In  the  Arian  contro- 
versy haa  been  the  aubject  of  much  dbpate.  When 
Ariua  waa  deposed  by  Alexander,  he  enllated  nnmcf 
ons  bishops  In  his  behalf,  especially  Eusebins  of  Kiee- 
medla,  namesake  and  friend  of  Eusebiua  of  CKsarea; 
and  the  latter  wrote  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria (two  letters,  of  which  fragments  are  extant),  aim- 
ing, not  to  settle  the  doctrinal  dispute,  but  rather  to 
show  thatthe  views  of  Anna  were  miarepreaented.  He 
aont^ht  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  and  this 
conciliatory,  If  not  compromlaing  temper,  chaneteriiH] 
Euseblus  through  life.  See  Anliia;  ATHAHASnm.  Jb* 
part  Uken  by  EuseWns  In  the  C/nncil  of  Nica«>  (Niw' 
A.D.  B2G)  Is  described  by  Valeelus  (lutrod.  to  his  edit. 
of  EoseUus)  as  fbtlowa :  "  la  this  gnataat  and  moat 
celetnlod  council.  Enseblns  was  far  tram  an  onhnpiiT- 
tant  person ;  for  he  both  bad  tbe  first  seat  on  the  right 
hand,  and  in  the  name  of  the  wAdlt  synod  addressed 
the  emperor  Conatan^ne.  who  sat  on  a  goMea  chair. 
between  the  two  rows  of  tbe  opposite  parties.  Thia  is 
affirmed  by  Ensebins  himself  (ZfA  o/'OxMoWiia),  and 
by  Soiomen  (Ceelra.  Bill.').     Atlarwaids,  when  tbtrs 
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wu  ■  canridonbla  contest  amongtt  tha  blihop*  nU- 
IJTfl  U  ft  creed  or  fbnn  of  futb^  EuHbiiu  proposed  a 
kmalx  mt  once  limpl*  and  orthodox,  wbivb  received 
Aa  gtoeral  csmmeadatian  both  of  the  bitbopi  and  of 
the  ■mpmr  himHlf.  Sometbfaig,  notwitbaundin^, 
■tminK  to  bs  wutlDg  in  the  cned,  to  confats  the  ini- 
jictj  at  tbe  new  opintoa,  the  fatben  of  tbe  Nicene 
CaaBcil  detstmiiwd  (hat  tbeae  words,  'Vbbt  God  op 
TUT  Odd;  bboottiK,  not  hadk;  bkino  of  onk 
•CKTAHCB  WITH  TRB  Fathrb,'  abouM  be  ftdded. 
Tbtj  aJao  vinesed  Hustheniiia  sgaiiuC  tboH  who 
abinld  Matrt  that  tbe  Son  of  Uod  wu  made  of  tblngi 
mlexiatinK,  and  tb<t  there  iraa  a  tinM  when  he  waa 
ML  At  Bnt,  indeed,  Easabini  retiued  to  admit  tha 
ttrm  uiioainnot,  but  when  the  Import  of  that  word  waa 
tiplabHi  to  him  b}t  the  other  biahops  be  cnoBented, 
ad,  aa  he  faimseir  relatei  in  bit  letter  to  bia  dloceae  at 
CBiuea,  aubacribed  to  the  creed  (Socratea,  B.  E.  i,  8). 
Some  affirm  that  it  iraa  the  aeceulty  of  circamatances, 
v  tbe  (ear  of  the  emperor,  and  not  the  conviction  of  bis 
own  mind,  that  induced  Eosebiua  to  snbeciibe  to  the 
Kicene  CouDcil.  Of  some  present  at  the  ajmod  tbis 
night  be  bellered,  but  we  cannot  thlnlc  it  of  Euacbiua, 
Uriup  of  Ciasarea.  After  the  Niceoe  Council,  too,  En- 
Hhliia  alwBji  condemned  tfaoae  wbo  aaaerted  that  the 
Son  of  God  iraa  nude  of  thinga  not  existing.  Athn. 
DUiu  likawlae  affirma  tbe  aame  concerning  him,  and, 
thoDgh  he  frequenti;  meotiona  that  Euaebina  >itb- 
KTibed  to  tbe  Nicena  Councii,  nowhere  intimatea  lliat 
bt  did  it  intincenly.  Had  Ensebioa  aubecrib«d  to  that 
KKincil,  not  Bccoiding  to  bia  own  mind,  but  fraudnient- 
Ifand  in  pretence,  why  did  he  afterwards  aendthe  let- 
Ur  we  hBTe  mentioned  to  hia  dloceae  at  Cnaarsa,  and 
Ihenin  iugenuouaiy  pnifeai  that  he  bad  embraced  the 
&ith  which  bad  been  pnbiisbed  in  the  Nicene  Conn, 
dl  ?"    (Par  detail,  see  Socrates,  nUl.  Etd.  i,  9,  9.) 

After  the  depoeitbu  of  Eastathioa  (q.  v.),  A.D.  831, 
the  sec  of  Antiocb  was  offered  to  Eusebius,  but  be  de- 
cliotd  tbe  honor,  probably  in  fear  of  tamalt,  and  eren 
bloodshed,  from  the  excited  state  of  the  popular  mind 
in  Antioch.  Tbe  condnct  of  Euaeblna  in  thia  case 
peitlT  gntitled  the  emperor  Conetanline,  wbo  wrote 
bim  a  ietEer  praising  bjs  prudence,  and  Baying  tiiat  he 
wai  worthy  of  being  bishop, ' '  not  of  the  city  merely, 
bat  of  almost  the  wbole  world"  (Socr<tea,  //.  B.  i,  24). 
Ib  the  later  coDrea  of  the  Arlan  dispute,  Eusebi^^ 
tiioogh  tbeortticallr  OTtbodox,  sobatantially  acted  with 
the  Ariaus  to  a  Kreat  extant.  Evan  in  bis  Ckarck 
Binary  he  avoida  even  mentioning  tha  contTDFersy, 
endiBg  his  book  witb  A.D.  Sii,  He  presided  at  tbe 
Coancil  of  Tyre,  A.D.  3S5  (Epipbaniua,  Hvr.  Ixvlil,  7), 
sammoned  filr  the  trial  of  Athananue,  and  Joined  In 
tba  amdetnoation  of  that  great  man  (see  art  Atha- 
uaiira,  vol.  i,  p.  506).  The  prelates  asaembled  at  Je- 
raialtn,  and  depotad  Eusebius  to  tha  emperor  CoD- 
■taatfaie,  to  obtain  bis  approval  of  their  decision,  and 
bt  serma  to  lure  used  hia  inflaence  witb  the  emperor 
letKan  both  tha  recall  of  Ariua  and  tbe  exile  of  Ath- 

In  hia  lait  yesrd  Eusehiaa  lived  In  close  Intimacy 
»ilh  tlta  emperor  Constantine,  who  cberiehed  tba 
wunait  esteem  and  alRction  for  bim.  In  A.D.  S-'iQ 
EaabiBa  wrote  his  Anv^yrie  M  Cautimliiie,  The  em- 
peror had  fliBlgned  him  the  task  of  superintending  the 
traoacriplijn  of  fifty  capita  of  the  Scriptarvs  on  pirch- 
nsat,  fsr  the  use  of  the  chaichea  of  Constantinople . 
TUs  was  the  laat  literary  lalior  in  which  be  was  en- 
pi«d  (fits  roMtaiK.  ir,  3&)  before  his  death,  which 
tank  plica  A.D,  840. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  hia  life  aa  aketclied 
sboTa.il  ia  not  to  be  wondered  that  EuseblBshaa  been 
Atrgii  wKh  a  leaning  towards  Arianism.  "So 
Ibngfal,  among  the  ancianta,  Hilary,  Jerome  (who  olh- 
arwiN  speaks  rkvonblv  of  Ensehius),  Thendorct,  and 
4«  lecaDd  Council  of  Nic«a  (A.D.  787),  which  unjust- 
ly (■■dBmned  him,  even  axpreaaly,  aa  an  Arian  hei^ 
^j  aad  so  liaTo  Iboughl^  among  moderna,  Baroni- 
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na,  Petarlua,  Cleiicns,  TillemoDt,  Gieseler;  while  the 
Chnrch  historian  Sotrates,  the  Itomun  bishops  Gela- 
aiaa  and  Pelagiua  II,Valaius,  G.  Bull,  Cave  (wbo  «n- 
tots  into  a  full  vindication,  voL  1,  p.  Ill),  and  Samuel 
Lee  (and  most  Anglicans),  have  defended  tbe  ortho- 
doxy of  Easebius,  or  at  least  mention  bun  with  very 
high  respecL  The  Gallican  Church  has  even  placed 
him  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  Athonasius  never  ex- 
pressly cbargea  him  with  apoatasy  from  the  Nictne 
faith  to  Arianism,  or  to  semi-Ariunism,  but  (Vequonlly 
says  that  before  3!5  be  held  with  Arius,  and  changed 
bia  opinion  at  Nlcna.  This  is  the  Tiew  of  Mohlcr 
also  {Athaitatiia  i.  Grant,  p.  838  aq.),  whom  Domoi 
^ChritlUogs,  i,  79!)  inaccurately  reckons  among  tha  op- 
ponents of  the  orthodoxy  of  Eusebius.  The  testimo- 
nies  of  the  ancients  for  and  againit  Eusehlus  are  col- 
lected in  Migne's  ediliun  of  his  workr,  torn.  I,  p.  GB-98. 
Among  recent  writers,  Dr.  Samnel  Lee  has  moat  fully 
InToatigsted  tbe  ortbodoxy  of  Euaeblna  In  the  prelim- 
inary dissertation  to  hia  translation  of  the  Theopbanbi 
from  tbe  Si'riac,  p.  xiiv-xcix.  He  arrives  at  tha 
conclosioD  (p.  xcviii)  'that  EnaeMna  waa  no  Arian, 
and  that  the  same  reasoning  must  prove  that  ha  waa 
□o  semi-Arian ;  that  he  did  in  no  degree  partake  of 
tbe  error  of  Origen,  ascribed  to  him  so  positively  and 
so  groondleaaly  by  Pbotins.'  But  tbl«  is  merely  A 
negative  result  "—Schaff,  Hut.  n/thi  Ckritliim  ClarA, 
11,874.  Compara  also  Dupin,  Ja(./Jcd:(Paria,16SI^, 
ii,  1-lS. 

it  is  in  the  Held  of  Church  history  that  tha  merits 
and  aervicea  of  Eusebius  stand  pre-eminent  amonK 
early  writers.  He  bad  iar^o  acquaintance  with  both 
Chriatian  and  |iagan  learning,  and  used  it,  if  not  with 
critical  or  philosophicHl  skill,  vet  with  paUsnt  Industry 
and  witb  literary  intagrily.  Ho  was  tbe  first  to  col. 
lect  the  scattered  annals  of  tbo  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Church  in  his  Eccltiiailical  HiMory,  tbe  moat  ini> 
portant  of  all  bis  writinRs,  which  traces  the  history  of 
Christianity  ftom  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  tha  do> 
feat  of  Lio'inius,  A.D.  Sii.  In  thia  work  ho  rejects, 
with  greafpr  care  than  ia  u a ually  attributed  to  bim,  tha 

not  bis  only  merit.  A  living  sympathy  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Christianity,  and  earnest  admiration  for  the 
heroism  of  its  martyrs  and  confesnors,  inspires  him 
throughout.  "Otbera,"  be  says  in  the  beginning  of 
the  flfth  book,  "that  oompoee  historical  narratives, 
would  record  nothing  but  victories  in  battle,  tbe  tro- 
phies of  enemies,  the  warilke  achievements  of  gener. 
ala,  tlie  bravery  of  soldiers,  sullied  with  blood  and  In- 
numerable murders,  for  the  sake  of  children,  and  coun- 
try, and  property.  But  our  nairative  emiiraeee  that 
conversation  and  conduct  which  is  acceptable  to  God 
— tba  war»  and  conflicts  of  a  moat  pacific  character, 
whose  ultimate  tendency  Is  to  establish  the  peace  of 
tbe  soul."  In  Dr.  SchsfiTs  opinion  (CA.  HUl.  iii.  877), 
the  Chireh  Hutory  of  Eusebius  "  gives  a  colorless,  de- 
fective, incoherent,  fragmentary,  yet  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  heroic  youth  of  the  Church,  and  owes  its 
incalcuUble  value  not  to  the  historic  artoftha  author, 
Imt  almoet  entirely  to  bis  copious  and  mostly  literal 
extracts  ftvm  foreign,  and,  in  some  cases,  now  extinct 

In  the  Bth  book  of  the  E'-cUHu'l'tat  Hutay  (c.  il) 
Eusebius  statea  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  relate  all 
the  wickedness  and  dissensions  of  the  Christiana  before 
the  persecotion,  or  to  name  those  who  were  untrue  to 
the  faith  ;  adding,  "  we  shsll  only,  upon  the  whole,  in> 
Irodnco  those  Bventa  into  our  his  tori- that  may  bo  prof- 
itable first  to  as  of  the  present  dny,  and  hereafter  to  pos- 
terity." In  the  Mar^rr-  PaUttin.  (ch.  xii)he  states  aa 
a  historical  principle  that  the  "events  moat  suitable  to 
be  reoorded  in  a  history  of  tbe  martyrs  arc  those  which 
redound  to  their  honor."  Gibbon  ilktJine  aad  Fall, 
cb.  xvi)  remarks  that  "  such  an  acknowiedgnient  will 
naturally  excite  a  suspicion  that  a  writer  who  haa  so 
openij'  violated  one  of  Uie  fundamental  laws  of  bi»- 
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wry  lu*  not  paid  *  vnj  strict  Tsgud  to  tbe  obnrv- 

■nco  of  the  other."  Certiinly  It  wbb  bd  error  of  judg- 
ment la  EntabiuB  to  hold  back  anythiog  in  his  ao 
coonti.  The  Scripture  migbt  bare  tangbC  biiu  better ; 
It  doea  not  amit  the  &ultB  of  paOiBTchg  or  uintB.  If 
DOttung,  moreover,  ia  to  be  lold  of  mBitjia  bat  ^'irhat 
ndouadB  to  their  honor,"  one's  (dmirBtioa  of  these 
bononble  lactB  most  be  lessened  by  the  fear  tbat  vhat 
la  kept  back  might  coanUrbnUncs  vhat  ia  told.  The 
priadpU  ot  foselHUB  la  here  luatoricallj  bad.  But 
Gibbon  attacki  Euwbiua  atill  more  atrongl}'  In  bu 
Vmdicaliim  of  Chapitrt  xv  and  ivi  of  hii  hiatory. 
Euaebtna  gives  as  ths  title  of  cb.  xxxi,  Lk.  xii,  of  the 
Pnrparal.  Etang.,  tho  queetioii  "How  fiir  It  may  be 
lanful  to  use  (lilsebood  ai  k  medicine  for  tbe  benefit 
of  tbou  who  need  such  a  procedure?"  He  begins  the 
chapter  with  a  citation  from  Plato  (De  LtgOyiu,  Hy,  aa 
follows :  "A  legislator  of  any  value,  even  it  tbe  fact 
vers  not  such  as  our  dlKoune  has  jiiBt  established  it, 
If  in  any  case  be  migbt  make  bold  lo  dsceiTe  young 
pertoQS  for  their  advantage ;  could  be  possibly  incut- 
Cata  any  hbehood  more  proA  table  than  this,  or  more 
potent  to  lead  all  witbout  force  or  compulsion  to  tho 
practice  of  all  justice  ?  '  Truth,  ray  friend,  ia  honora- 
ble and  parmancnt ;  but  not,  it  would  aeem,  very  easy 
of  persuaBlon.'  To  this  paasage  of  Flato,  Eusebius 
sddfli  "Tou  may  find  a  thousand  such  iualancea  in 
the  Sciiptures,  where  God  is  described  as  jealous,  or 
sleeping,  or  angry,  or  liable  toother  human  afTections, 
ao  expivsaed  for  the  advantage  nftkoae  who  require  bu<:A 
a  mtAod  (tit  wftAii^  ruv  ctoii'iviiiv  tov  roiouTou  Tpi- 
mti).' "  This  Ia  all  that  is  said  on  the  sntiject.  and  it 
may  be  interpretad  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that 
ooe'i  statements  must  be  adapted  to  the  understanding 
ot  his  hearers  or  readerB.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
"  blsebood"  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter  ahowa  that, 
In  tbe  mind  of  Euscbins,  either  there  was  no  juft  ap- 
preciation of  the  difrerence  between  "  falsehood"  and 

veracity  bad  boea  vitiated  by  tbe  ecclesiastical  casn- 
Utry  which  even  in  hia  time  had  begun  to  show  iCaelt, 
II  is  easily  to  In  seen,  however,  that  Gibbon  realty 
mtsleada hla readers  by  hb statement  otthe  case:  "In 
this  chapter,"  says  he,  "Eusebius  alleges  a  paasa^  of 
Plato  wbich  approves  the  occasional  practice  ot  pious 
and  ealutary  frauds ;  nor  ia  he  ashamed  to  justify  the 
sentiments  ot  the  Athenian  philosopher  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  aacrod  writers  otthe  Old  TeaUment."  Thia 
ia  not  warranted  by  the  passage,  which  Is  fully  cited 
above.  We  adopt,  nevertheleas,  the  remark  of  Wad- 
dington  (JTittory  0/  the  Church,  ch.  vi,  ad  fin.) :  "  It 
was  disgraceful  to  the  less  enlightened  fathers  orthc 
•ocoad  and  third  centuries  that,  even  in  the  midst  of 
trial  and  trlbnUtion,  they  borrowed  a  momentary  bdc- 
oor  from  the  profession  of  falsehood ;  but  tlie  same  ex- 
iwdient  was  atill  more  ahameful  to  Eusebius,  who 
fiouriabed  during  tbe  prosperity  ot  the  Church,  wbose 
age  and  more  extensive  learning  left  him  no  excuse 
la  ignoranco  or  inexperience,  and  whose  great  name 
and  unqnestionnbio  piety  gave  sanction  and  authority 
to  all  his  opinions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that 
the  publication  of  that  detestable  principle  in  any  one 
of  his  writings,  however  modiHed  and  limiUid  by  bis 
eiplanatioD,  must  to  a  certain  extent  disturb  our  con- 
fidence in  the  rest ;  the  mind  which  doea  not  profess 
to  be  constantly  guided  by  truth  possesaea  no  claim  to 
oar  Implicit  submisikm.  Neverthelesa,  tbe  works  of 
Eusebius  must  at  last  be  judged  by  the  character  which 
■everally  pervades  them,  not  by  any  single  principle 
which  the  author  has  once  only  laid  down,  to  which  he 
has  not  intended  (as  it  would  seem)  to  give  general 
application,  and  which  he  has  minifestly  proposed 
rather  as  a  philoBOphical  speoalation  than  as  a  rale  for 
bis  own  composition.  At  least  we  feel  convinced  that 
whoever  Bball  calmly  peruse  hia  EccUsiattical  Hutory 
will  not  discover  in  It  any  dcliberau  intention  to  de- 
ctive ;  In  the  relation  of  miraculous  etoriw  be  is  ninto 
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ceeded  bim,  and  seemingly  even  than  those  whom  1m 
baa  coined;  and,  upon  tbe  whole,  we  shall  not  de  him 
more  than  Justice  it  we  consider  him  as  an  avowed 
but  honest  adcocale,  many  of  whoee  atatemenla  mut 
be  examined  with  suspicion,  while  the  greater  put 
bear  direct  and  incontestable  mariu  of  truth." 

Of  his  dromam  it  has  alio  been  justly  asserttd. 
"that  for  centuries  it  was  the  source  at  all  lyo- 
chronistical  knowledge  of  history  to  the  Greek,  Lat- 
in, Oriental,  and  Chriatian  world,  everywhere  tram- 
lated,  continued,  excerpted,  and  made  Uie  baaia  of  tiv 
diflerent  works  on  thie  subject."  His  panegyiiol 
writings  on  Constantino,  however,  afford,  with  moch 
that  is  commendable  and  historically  useful,  abanduit 
proofa  of  the  wealmeas  of  his  moral  Abro,  and  of  bis 
sycophancy  in  dealing  with  the  emperor.  But  it  iito 
bis  credit  that  he  never  used  hia  inBueuce  at  court  te 
merely  parsonat  enda.  When  Cbnatantine  on  one«c- 
casion  at  Cnsarea  asked  Eusebius  to  demand  a  {arot 
for  his  Church,  he  declaivd  "  his  Church  was  not  in 
need  of  any  favors.  The  only  Iwon  he  asked  waa  par- 
mission  to  use  the  public  archives  to  enable  him  to 
writs  a  biitoiy  otthe  martyrs,  which  favor  was  readily 
gixntod  htm"  (Jerome,  f^.  ad  Chromulium  il  BeHtilh 
nun;  comp.  Uetele  in  the  Frab.  Kirchrn-Lex.  vi,  136 
et  sq.).  Leaa  important  than  the  historical  wiH'ks  of 
Enseliiuf,  bnt  nevertheless  very  meritorious,  an  hia 
Apologtiicat  writings,  the  most  extensive  in  ancient 
apologetlcB.  His  noticea  ofthe  oldeat  mj'thoioi^ies in 
the  Prapamlio  EvaagdUa  are  a  valuable  storehouse 
tor  theolo^auB  and  phllologiaM.  In  the  field  of  ^- 
Irinal  theology  (conlm  U'lmllam)  the  wtitingi  ot  En- 
aebiua  sppeoi  to  tesa  advantage  than  in  any  other. 
Thsy  touch  upou  ths  great  question  of  his  time,  the 
Person  of  Christ.  In  these  writings,  aa  in  his  practi- 
cal lite,  he  appears  to  waver  between  orthodoxy  and 
satwrdiuationism. 

Tbe  writings  of  Eusetdus  are  here  classified  sa  A. 
Historical ;  B.  Apologetic ;  C.  Dogmatic  1  D.  Eieget- 
Ical. 

A.  niitorical.—l.  The  ioropi'a  ^in:Xi)ffuiiTTicq,£aJ>- 
Bailical  Biiltny,  in  ten  books,  beginning  with  the  incar- 
nation ot  Christ,  relalos  the  history  ot  the  Church,  in- 
cluding accounts  of  writcis,  martyrs,  peraecutions, 
etc.,  up  to  A.C.  S24.  It  woa  probably  composed  be- 
fore the  Nicene  Council  (B!6),  as,  near  its  clou,  Ctis- 
pus,  the  eldest  son  of  ConaUndne,  is  very  favtrably 
mentioned,  which  conld  hardly  have  happened  after 
the  execution  of  Crispus  (3S6).  The  beat  editiona  ot 
tho  Biitory,  with  tbe  Greek  text,  are  Valeaius,  with 
life  ot  Euaebiua  prefixed  (Par.  lGo9-1673,  3  vols,  fol., 
often  reprinted};  Reading's  edition  of  Valeeius's  Ea- 
eebiuB  (Gr.  and  Lat),  with  the  fragments  of  Theodo- 
T«t,  Evagrins,  and  Pbllostorgius  (Camb.  ITSOand  ITIS, 
S  vols.  fol.)i  Zimmertnann,  Hitl.  Ecrlet.  (Krjncfort, 
1832,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  3  vols.  Svo) ;  Heinlclien,  Hid.  Et- 
da.,  Bcading'a  edition  of  Valeaioa,  with  Strath's  doIh, 
and  additional  notes  and  Indices  by  the  editor  (Latpa. 
I827'g,  3  vols.  8vo;  also  see  below);  Barton,  Bit. 
Erda.  (Gr.)  (Oxon,  1838, 1845,  1866,  8vo),  also  Ja- 
notatianeM  Variorum,  i  vols.  8vo  (Oxon,  184S,  3  volL 
Si-o);  cheap  edition  by  Schwegler (Tubing. IB&S, Svo); 
Loemmer,  Bttl.  EoeUt.,  cum  tabniia  specimina  csd.  vii 
cent.  (Schaffhauaen,  1863,  large  Svo,  pp.  836,  with  ta- 
blea  in  fbl.). 

A'ajIuA  TVowfarfoM.— Hanmer,  f*.  Bitlorj  of  Eat- 
Iniii,  Socratet,  and  Eragriut,  wilh  lit  I^t  tad  Pom- 
Syria  ofCotutaMim  (Cambridge,  1577,  and  oflen.  toL)i 
tbe  aame,  with  Saltonstall's  translation  ot  T%!  IJ/t  t/ 
CoiuKtaline  (1650,  tol.;  1663,  fo!.);  Wells  (based  on 
the  preceding,  171)9,  tol.);  Parker's  abridged  (Loud. 
1739,  4to);  best  tTXntlstion,  Cruse's  (with  Boyle'i 
Cxtmeil  of  Niet,  PhiladelphU,  1846;  lOtb  ed.  N.  Y. 
1856, 8va ;  also  in  Itohn's  EcdrnmHoal  Library,  Ijvii. 
ISmoi  and  in  Bogster'a  (;r«d£a£fiHMriia^lMi4 
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■t.—HfldloD  (Strub.  1546,  (bt.) ; 
StroUi  (Qn«dllDbaiK,  1777,  3  Tola.  Bva) ;  Clou  (In  two 
editiaos,  oae  for  Ronuniits,  ths  other  tai  Protestants, 
StottgKt,  1839,  Bvd),  Frmch  Irantlatiaa  by  Coualn 
(Fuia,  1675,  uid  often).  On  tbe  Moscow  HS.  of  the 
EoL  Bi^.,  imZeiU.  Hut.  Tkeol.  1861,  p.  Sll,  and  Tie- 
tlog.  SItd.  u.  Kril.  IS&B,  heft  Hi. 

2.  Ths  xpui'UCUK  tavoviiiv  iravrotari  iampia,  g«n- 
smlly  died  CXniincon,  libb.  li,  U  m  abtidgment  ot 
tbt  bistorj'  of  tba  votM  (ki>m  iu  creitioa  up  to  A.D. 
BSi,  with  chronolosicil  tablei,  in  which  the  chrODOg- 
raphj  of  Jnlini  Africanns  ii  largely  mule  use  of.  For 
ibc  ubitnij  changes  nlade  by  Euaebiiu  in  the  text 
of  Abicsnas,  tea  Brunat  de  Presle,  DyaaMia  Eg^ 
imta  (Parit,  1850,  Svo).  Uf  thia  chronicle  there  re- 
main fiagoienU  in  Greek  and  two  translationa  :  one  in 
Luin  by  Jerome,  anil  oae  in  Armenian.  Tbe  latter 
was  Bnt  edited  by  Zobnb  (Uilan,  1818),  Latin,  by  A. 
Uai ;  lietter  ed,  by  Ancher  (Lat.  Teiaioo  tram  the  Ar- 
ncDua,  with  the  Greek  fragments,  Venet.  1818,  4tDj 
reprinted  in  Migne,  Putnl.  Grae.  torn,  xlx) ;  new  edi- 
tion bT  Scbdne  (tbe  Armenian  tranalated  by  Peter- 
mann'and  Rudlger,  Berlin,  1866). 

S.  n*  life  ofOmikmtmt,  tit  riv  fiiov  Kuvtrravri- 
rov  rai  ^mXimt  \6yoi  Ivj  de  rila  Caiulatitiiii,  lib. 
h;  generally  printed  with  the  £<«Jantu'iQiJifuf.  (aee 
(boTi) ;  also  Mparately,  ed.  by  Heinlchen,  with  Read- 
ing'i  and  Strath's  notes,  etc.  (Leiprfc.  1820,  8to)  ;  En- 
gUsb  Uuulstlon  in  Bohn'i  EaUt.  Library  (London, 
13mo). 

4.  Paatgfrie  on  CiiwIaittHK,  tie  Ktiyrratrnvaii  T(Ha- 
•itmt  inijHcoc,  an  oratiou  in  praise  of  Constantine  on 
the  thirtieth  annivenaiy  of  his  accassion;  generally 
[itiDted  witb  the  Ckurei  //uftiry ;  alea  in  Heinicben'a 
Li/r  efCvatbmtnt  (see  abOTe,  3). 

5.  Xiyipa/ipi  Tipi  Tuiv  tar  alirov  fiaprvpiaap- 
mv.AwiarlyriiuMPalatima;  really,  da  ntartgribia  nh 
(n^rii;  containing  niporta  of  numerous  martyra  of 
tbe  Diocloliaii  penwcuEion  (A.D.  30S-310),  prbited  as 
an  appendix  to  tbe  eigbth  biMli  of  tbe  KixUi.  BUlorji; 
■peciiUy  interesting  is  Cureton's  Hutary  iff  tiu  Mar. 
Ifpt  rfPaiettiite,  by  Euttbinj^  ducovend  tn  a  tvry  of^ 
aeml  Bpian  MS.,  and  Irmul.  into  EngUth  (Load.  1860, 
Htd):  giren  also  in  Uigne,  Patrol  Grot.  torn.  xi. 

6.  The  Aria  St.  PampiUi  el  (Dctarwn  (an  the  Hat- 
(Tidon)  of  hi*  teacher  Fampbilui)  is  only  a  fragment 
i^t  work  on  the  life  of  Pamphilui,  in  three  books, 
wlueh  seems  to  have  been  loet. 

B.  ApolagOie.  —  l.  The  Prrparalim  of  (Ae  Gcipel 
SUlory^  Tpoirapaaiiv^  lAayyEXuij,  praparotio  evan- 
fglicd,  in  Sft«D  books.  In  the  6nt  six  books  Euse- 
bina  Tindicatea  Christianity  by  extracts  from  Grecian 
lad  Roman  writers,  and  by  criticiBnii  on  them  and 
on  the  Phaniciui  and  Egyptian  mythologies  snd  wor- 
■bip.  In  booiu  7-15  he  treats  of  Judaiain,  ita  relig- 
Im,  blitat}',  and  inititntions,  thuwing  its  superiority 
ID  heathenism.  The  work  picturea  the  condition  of 
the  world  preriona  to  the  advent  of  ChrifL  Ed.  by 
Bsb.  Stepbena  (Gr.  1544),  and  with  Latin  Kersioii  by 
Viicer  (Paris,  1628,  Cologne,  1688) ;  ed.  by  Heinlchan 
(Lip..lB42-S,  3  vols.  8vo);  ed.  by  GaisfnnI  (Oxf.  1843,  i 
roli.gTo);  a]soi^Higo^/^ll^D/.  C'w.  t.xxi.  Cum- 
beriaod  translated  Sanchonlathnn'a  PhiemH^a  Hittory 
ftmn  bit.  i  of  Che  Prop.  Eantg.  (I  jind.  1790,  8to). 

t.  The  EvaagtUeai  DtnomlnUiim,  diri'ifuhi  tia-f' 
Iiikifif,  dtmOKitmtio  ttraigelica.  In  twenty  books,  of 
atach  only  ten  remain.  EnseUus  wrote  in  order  to 
(nre  that  the  Christian  religion  is  drmonitrtdilg  tme, 
tnm  its  internal  character,  and  from  the  falfllment  of 
tbe  JewJih  propbeciea.  He  pointa  oat  the  true  relo- 
tioas  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  the  pn>- 
Tiuooal  cbaracter  of  the  IsUer;  and  in  bonki  S-IO  he 
coBmeDta  on  the  Mee^ianlc  prnpheriea.  This  work  is 
intended  to  be  the  complement  of  the  Prvprtr.  Evatg. 
(Ke  aboTe).  Translated  InU  Latin  by  Donatna  of 
V<naa,  aikd  published  dlhar  at  Rome  or  Venice  In 
IIN,  and  at  CidoKD«  In  15*3.   The  Grtck  text  q^eai- 
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ed,  with  thai  of  the  Pnrparatio,  at  Paris  la  the  editjoiu 

both  of  Robt.  Stephens  and  Viger  (see  shove,  1) ;  olio 
separately  by  Stephens  (Paris,  1545,  fol.),  edited  by 
Gaisford  (Gr.  and  Latin,  Oxford,  1853.  2  vols.  Bto); 
abridged  German  version  in  KOsiler,  BIbL  der  Kircit»- 
»ater(1778,  8vo),  v,  203  aq. 

S.  Of  a  similar  character  are  (<i)  the  fcXoyai  rpo- 
filTuai,  Edoga  Propieticai,  of  which  four  l»oks  only 
are  preserved.  They  give  mostly  allegoricsl  inter- 
pretations of  Old-Teat.  Heasianic  passnges  (edilad  by 
Gaisford,  Oxon.  1843,  8vo;  also  in  Migne,  Patrologta 
Grae.).  (6)  The  five  bocka  of  The  TheopAmg,  itofaatia, 
presurTed  in  a  Syiiac  translation,  long  lost,  but  dis- 
covered by  TatUm  in  1889  in  a  Nitrlan  monastery, 
and  published  under  the  title  Eui^iia  on  Uu  Tkeaplta- 
nia^  or  divine  Man^ertatitm  of  our  Lord  and  Stmour 
Jena  C&riit,  traaelattd from  an  onctent  Syrinc  Vernon 
of  Vie  Greri  Oriijinal  now  loit,  ailk  Nolet,  and  a  Vindi. 
calim  of  the  OrtAodorg  and  prophetical  Vteai  of  lie  An- 
Utor,  by  Prof.  8.  Lee  (Camb.  1843,  8vo).  Dr.  Lee  as- 
rigns  the  MS.  (now  in  tbe  British  Huseum)  (o  ths 
year  A.D.  411.  The  Greek  fragments,  with  l^t.  ver- 
sion, compared  also  with  Lee's  edition,  are  Kiven  in 
Migne,  Patrol.  Gntc.  Eilv.  COT  sq.  See  a  fall  treat- 
ment  of  this  aubject  in  Ceillier,  Avl.  Sacr.  (Pu.  1865, 
8vo),  p.  258  sq. 

4.  Tbe  amatt  work,  Agamit  Hterodtt,  rpiiQ  rd  ori 
4<(}ioiTrprirau  lie  AiraXXuviai'  rdv  Tvayia  iia  ripi  '!■• 
po<\(t  wDpH^IJ^iioai'  nuroB  t«  r«i  Xpiorou  ouyitpi- 
niv,  generally  cited  Advema  Hierotiem,  shows  very 
ably  that  the  magician  and  philosopher  ApoUonins  of 
Tyana  cannot  bear  comparison  with  Cbrist.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  Morell's  Philo^ratut  (Gr.  and  Lat.,  Paris, 
1608);  edited,  with  new  transl.  and  notee,  by  Olearius 
(Lelps.  1709);  and,  with  the  fiAricOii(raifarcBana,ed. 
by  GaisfoH  (Oxon,  1852,  8vo))  also  in  Migne,  Patrvi. 
Gntc,  xiii,  795  sq. 

C.  Dogmatical  and  Polaniml.—l.  Two  books,  nard 
MopciXADv,  eorUra  MarctUam,  written  by  desire  of 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (held  A.D.  336)  to  vin- 
dicate the  cundrmnalinn  of  Marcellus  far  Sahellianism 
by  that  council  (see  Hefele,  ConalimstxHdite,  vol.  i, 
§  51).  It  is  given  In  Viger'a  ed.  of  the  Pnrp.  Evang. 
(1028  and  1688)  r  aleo  In  Galsford'a  edition  of  the  £("*«■ 
nml.  Hieroelem  (Oxon,  1852,  Svo);  and  in  Migne,  Pa- 
Irol.  Gnrc.  ixiv,  707. 

2.  Tbe  three  books.  Of  the  EcdeiioMtical  Tieolo^, 
ripi  rijc  iKicXrtaiaaTnljt  3io>iO-fiae,  De  ecctuioifica 
throlagia,  are  likewise  Intended  ogninst  Marcellus,  as 
^mkayia  here  means  termo  de  Fiiio  Dei  ejutqae  itaiura 
dieimi,  with  a  blblico-dogmatical  proof  of  the  hypo- 
ataticol  existence  of  the  Son.  It  la  given  (Greek  and 
Latin)  by  ReUbe^  (GDttingeD,  1794)  i  in  Com.  Ilitro. 
dem,  ed.  by  Gaisfbrd  (Oxon,  1852, 8vo);  and  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Grae.  xxlv,  826  sq. 

3.  The  ehott  treatise,  irtp!  rqf  roil  raaxa  t'oprqCi 
Dr  tolernnitate  patdtali,  treata  of  the  typical  character 
of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  of  its  consnmmatioo  in 
tbe  new  covenant.  It  is  in  Higne,  Patrologia  Grac 
xxiv,  694  sq. 

4.  Fourteen  smaller  treatises,  among  which  the  most 
important  are,  Defide  adv.  Sabelliian,  De  rtiarrtciione, 
De  ineorporali  anima ;  good  Daa  Pater  incorporaUt 
tU,  which  remain  only  in  Latin,  and  are  all  contained 
in  Migne,  Patrologia  Grata,  torn,  ixiv. 

D.  Exrgetical. — These  are  partly  introductory,  part 
ly  commentaries,  written  upon  the  allegorical  method 
of  Origen,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
(1)  Tbe  Ommtatticon,  or  ripi  rwn  rorticivv  bvoftaTiMV 
i  *  Tf  Siiif  ypa'ff,  De  locit  fidinncu,  ■  Inpographlcal 
and  alphabetical  index  of  tbe  names  of  placet  occur* 
ring  in  the  Bible.  It  was  translated  Into  Latin  by 
Jenime,  and  edited  in  Greek  by  BonDerins  (Paris,  1631 
and  1659,  fal.);  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Hii'Ton.  Opera,  t.  h 
(Paris,  1699)1  by  Clericus  (Amst  1707,  fol);  by  Ur- 
sow  and  Parthey  (Berlbi,  1862,  Svo). 

2.  EvoKgtbii  comma,  a  kind  of  QtapellMnnon;,  tn 
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b«  foond  In  tbt  ediHoiu  of  the  H.  T.  by  Erumiu,  St«- 
phens,  Bod  Hill ;  aIh)  tn  Migne,  Palrotog.  Grae.  xxti, 
ISTS  >q. 

B.  ZirrJiitaTa  tai  Xunic,  Qaailiimu  emnigtlica,  in 
tbrea  books,  containiag  solutiou  of  Bsctning  contia- 
dictkms  of  the  gvingelUts ;  edit«d  by  Ual  in  his  Coll. 
Script.  Vet.  (1835,  4to),  [,  101  Bq. 

4.  CUmmattaTiet  on  lit  Pialmt  >pd  Ai  /«auA,  which 
an  pnian-eA  to  ■  greit  axtcpt,  and  given  in  Migne, 
PalroL  Gntta,  torn,  xxivmnd  xxv.  Of  his  commeD- 
ttry  on  Solomon'M  Song,  Prorerbi,  Daniel,  and  Luke, 
only  rregmeoU  ue  left  ni,  which  are  ^ven  in  Higne, 
PmtoL  Grae.  torn,  zidv,  who  priata  also  Mai'i  nawly- 
discovered  (regnwDta  from  hia  Nut.  Pair.  BibUotAeca, 
vol.  iv. 

There  Ib  no  absolutely  complete  edition  of  the  world 
of  EiuebiuB.  Th»  nearest  to  such  are  Euaebii  Pam- 
phUi  Opera  Omnia,  UL  (Bagil.  IMS,  t  vols.  foL  ;  IbbS, 
i  vols.  fol. :  Paris,  15S1,  foi.)  j  most  complete  of  all 
(following  Valeaina,  Montbucon,  Uai,  and  Gaisford), 
Hifrne,  Patrol.  Gnec.  vale,  xlx-xkiv.  A  new  edition 
of  the  Scr^ita  Biitorica,  by  Heinlchen,  wu  begun  In 
1637  (vol.  i,  evo,  the  Hid.  Ecclet.) ;  and  of  the  Opera 
Omaia  by  Dindorf  (Leipslc,  1865-67,  volg.  i-iii,  8vo). 

See  Care,  Hiit.  IaI.  i.  111 ;  Dupin,  Atttmrt  Ecd.  it, 
l-]5i  Fabriciaa,  £.'6I.  Crwcn,  ed.  Ilarlea,  vii,  S35  *q. ; 
Ondln,  Script.  Eada.  1,  813  sq. ;  Lardner,  Workt,  iv 
69  sq. ;  HoffrnaQD,  B^iog.  LerHion,  I,  98  iq.  j  Ceillier, 
Aultun  RacJ-h  (Paris,  1B65),  <ii,  168  Bq. ;  Neander,  Ch. 
HUlorg,  Torrey'B  Iransl.,  ii,  3G7,  383;  Jortin,  Remarkt 
on  Ecclet.  Hit.  (London,  17G7),  ii,  252;  Waddingt-m. 
Church  Hiilors  (in  1  vol.),  ch.  vi ;  Schaff,  Biitory  <•/ 
lit  Ckriiliaii  Church,  vol,  ili,  §  161 ;  Aliog,  Pairotogie, 
S  U ;  Lardner,  Workt,  iv,  69 ;  llcfele,  ConeSinyttcA. 
1,  ass  et  al. ;  Dowling,  On  He  Sliafy  <^  Ecciet.  Bill.  p. 
18  sq.;  Kestncr,  De  Fide  t'ustbii  (Gottingoo,  1817)i 
Baur,  Omtp.  Euteb.  eum  Herodoto  (1  Ubing.  1831. 12nio) ; 
Hannell,  De  EtaMo  Reltg.  Chritt.  Defnaore  (Gulling. 
184a)  i  Lamson,  Church  of  the  Firit  Three  CeaHaiet, 
233  sq.  j  Domer,  Perto»  of  Chritt  (Ediab.  transi.),  div. 
i,  vol.  ii,  218  sq. ;  WaEerland,  Workt,  ii,  47S  Fq, 

Bnsebiiu  or  Dohtlxeh,  bom  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  began  bis  public  life  aa  a  lawyer,  and 
obtained  the  place  of  imperial  commiBaioaer  {affent  in 
rebut).  EvagriuB  (//irf.  £cciej.  i,  9)  says  of  him  that, 
"while  still  pnctigingas  a  rhetorician. he  was  the  first 
to  expoae  the  blaephemy  of  NestoriuB."  It  Bccms  to 
have  Ijoen  he  who  Interrupted  Ifestorina  in  a  sermon 
■boat  A.  D.  4S0  (when  ho  denied  to  Mary  tbe  title  (It- 
oniioc).  by  crying  aloud  "  No;  the  eternal  Logos  him. 
ulf  subjected  himself  to  a  second  tiirth."  I'his,  at 
least,  is  the  concluBton  of  Meander  (CAunA  Hitlory, 
Toney's  trjnsl.,  ii,  501).  He  also  thinks  it  probable 
that  Eusebiug  was  tbe  author  of  the  Ibrmal  compluint 
publicly  posted  agaloBt  NeBloriai  in  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  comparing  him  to  Paul  of  Samosalu 
(Seunder,  I.  c).  It  is  possible  that  it  was  aa  ■  reward 
for  this  ical  that  be  was  made  bishop. 

At  all  eveptB,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  beeame 
bishop  of  Dorj-lBum,  in  Phrygia.  In  the  year  448.  at 
the  lloma  Caatcil  (ni/vnioQ  iirltitioiiaii).  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  entered  complaint  against  Eutycbea 
(whom  he  had  previously  warned  privately),  as  hold- 
ing  false  and  bUsphemuus  doctrines,  contrary  to  the 
fathers,  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  {Miuss, Concil.  vl, 
49a.  650).  See  EnrTCHEa.  At  this  synod  Eulychoa 
was  condemned,  bnt  in  Iha  next  year,  at  the  Bobber^ 
Council  (see  Ephescb,  Rogbbr-Coiihrii.  or),  Eiity- 
ches  was  reatoreii,  and  Eusebius  condemned  and  de- 
prived of  bis  see.     When  he  attempted  at  this  council 

ezcli^med,  "  Burn  Eusebius !  As  he  has  cut  Christ 
asunder,  so  let  him  i>o  out  asunder."  He  fled  to  Rome. 
The  tide  was  turned  by  the  death  of  Tfaeodoelus.  A.D. 
450.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Home,  prevailed  upon 
HarciBD,  the  snocessor  of  Tlieodiieiu<.  to  convene  an- 
other genanl  coasctl,  whiGh  mat  at  Chftli.-cdan  A.D. 
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451,  and  EoaaUlw  waa  mtored  to  tiia  aae.  A  &w  f» 
lenilcal  writings  of  Eusebius  are  still  extant,  as  CW 
lerialio  adtema  Neitoriuja  (In  the  works  of  Usil« 
Uercator,  ii,  p.  18)  -.—UbelluM  adtertut  Eulyduitn  (ia 
Labbe,  vol.  iv,  p.  lol): — LtMlut  aJetrna  Diotanut 
(ib.  vol.  iv,  p.  aSO)  -.—Ifidola  ad  JforcuMUa  a^icra- 
lomn(ib.p.95).— Nc«nder,CA.AM,li,605-61fi;  Hs» 
fer,  JVoKD.  Biag.  GMr.  xvl,  777. 


bi>h<q>  of  Emesa,  fmrth  century,  So» 
ratea  CBitI,  Eaiet.  ii,  9)  gives  the  following  aranirt  o( 
him  :  "  Who  this  person  was,  George,  bishop  of  Lan 
dlcea,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  infbnns  at; 
for  he  saya,  in  the  book  which  he  baa  compoard  on  bis 
llfb,  that  he  was  descended  from  a  noble  hmily  of 
Edessa,in  MeeopotamiB,  and  that  from  a  child  he  lud 
studied  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  he  was  altenrarja 
Instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  a  master  retidcat  it 
Edesaa;  and  finally,  that  the  SBcrid  books  were  ex. 
ponnded  to  him  liy  Patrophllns  and  Eusebius,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  presided  over  tlie  church  at  Csssarea,  and 
the  former  over  that  at  Scythopolia.  Having  alttr- 
wards  gone  to  Antioch,  about  the  tl       -'    -  " 


Ls  deposed  on  th 


m  of  CjT 


holding  the  tenets  of  Sabellius.  he  lived  oi 
familiar  intercourse  with  Enphronius,  that  prelate's 
sacceasor.  When,  however,  a  blsbopric  was  oStred 
him,  he  retired  to  Alexandria  to  avoid  the  intended 
bonor,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. On  his  return  to  Antiocb  be  formed  an  in- 
timate acquainunce  with  Placitus  or  nscdllu,  tbe 
snccossor  of  Enphronius.  At  length  he  was  ofdiirted 
twbop  of  Alexandria  by  Easebius,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  did  not  go  thither  in  consequence  of  ilie 
attachment  of  the  people  of  that  city  to  Athanaslus. 
He  was  therefore  sent  to  Emesa,  where  the  inhabitinta 


iclted  a 


appoml 


they  reproached  him  with  the  study  and  practice  of 
jndictat  BStrology;  whereupon  be  fled  to  Laodicei 
and  abode  with  Geoi^e,  who  has  given  so  many  his- 
loricBl  details  of  him.  George,  having  taken  him  to 
Antloch,  piocared  his  being  again  binught  badi  to 
Emesa  by  Flaccii.lus  and  Narcisaua;  bat  he  was  af- 
terwards charged  with  holding  the  Sabelllan  heresy. 
His  ordination  Is  elaborately  described  by  the  same 
writer,  who  adds  at  the  close  that  the  em'peror  (C«n- 
stantius)  took  him  with  him  in  bis  expedition  againrt 
the  barbarianx,  and  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his 
hand"  (see  also  Sozamen,  IliM.  Ecdeiiait,  iii,  6).  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  ofhis  life  be  lived  at  Aniioch, de- 
voted to  study.  He  died  at  Antiocb  about  A.D.  Seo. 
Among  the  numerous  works  of  Eusehlns,  Jerome  meo- 
tions  treatises  against  the  Jews,  the  Pagans,  and  Nova- 
tians;  a  Commentary,  In  10  books,  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gelations,  and  Homilies  on  the  Gospels.  TheodorH 
I  works  of  Euseliius  against  the  Uaroonilre 
ichaans ;  Ebedjosu,  Questions  on  the  Old  Tts- 
and  Xen^oB  (Asseman.  Bihl,  ii,  p.  !8)  a  work 
and  other  addresses.  Of  all  these  works  only 
(Vagments  are  exUnt.  Two  homilies  (against  Uir- 
cellns)  undoubtedly  belonging  tn  him  wem  fahwly 
ascribed  to  Eusebius  of  Cnsarea.  Some  homOiee  are 
of  a  more  recent  date.  See  EciBBiDB  OF  Albiah- 
DBIA.  A  biography  of  Euieliius,  by  bishop  George,  of 
Laodlcea,  is  lost.  A  work  on  Ensebins  and  Ua  wrifr 
lugs  has  been  written  by  Angusti  {Euteb.  Emet.  epu^ 
euta  jua  tapertual  gnroa,  Elberfeld.  I8S9);  and  kuds 
of  the  statements  In  this  work  have  been  refuted  liy 
Thilo  il/eber  d.  SchriJ\n  det  Fuitb.  *.  A  lex.  u.  if«  £k- 
m5.  twi  Emita  (Halle,  18.12).    Some  of  the  homilies  as- 

ibed  to  Enseblos  of  Cuarea  are  attributad  to  Eas» 

usofEmeaa. 

Euaebins,  a  Nitrian  mnnk  (beginning  of  6th  ces- 

ry),  one  of  the  "  four  tall  brothers"  condemned  bj 
ThoopbiluB,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  fot  defending  tiM 
opinions  otOrigen.  The  three  others  were  Diaeenna, 
Ammoniw,  and  Evthrmins.    The;  ntirad  fiiit  to  if 
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itltm  md  Scjtliopi^,  Uld  tlun  to  CoiutaDtlDoplB,  ' 
wben  CbTjMMlom  received  them  klndlj,  liut  did  not 
■dmlt  tbta  to  comiDDnlon.  The?  were  "  pions  man, 
tkengb  dM  wholly  exsmpt  fivm  a  ceitsln  tuwticol 
ucstk  teodeacy."— Nunder,  Ot.  BM.  'A,  6S1 1  Soio- 
■Mn,.ffM<.£M.viii,12,13;  ^oentet,  BiM.  Eat.  vi,l . 

Enaebiiu  or  Laodicu,  •  D>t]Te  of  Alexandria, 
ud  tbenfore  ■ometimes  callsd  Ensebiiu  of  Alexsn- 
Irii.  Aa  deacon  in  Alexandria,  be  accompanied  his 
biihop,  Dionysiiu,  in  tbe  Taleriun  pcreecutlon  of  Cbris- 
dwu  beAira  the  prDcansul  jGmillsniu  (357),  and  by 
nnndng  the  imprisoned  Christians  and  burying  the 
martjn  gaTB  a  shining  testimonj  of  his  undaunted 
bicli.  When  (from  260  to  363)  a  lanible  epidemio 
and  drU  war  devaatated  Alexandria,  Eusebioa  again 
diftingulahed  hinualf  fay  Us  leal  in  noraing  the  sick, 
both  pagan  and  Christian,  and,  In  onion  with  hia 
ttlcnd  Anatolins,  procured  relief  to  tbooaanda  of  In- 
habitants who  were  tbreMened  with  starration.  In 
KIhe  attended,  as  tba  represeDtative  of  biabop  Diony' 
rim,  whom  old  age  and  sickness  retained  in  Alexan- 
dria, the  Synod  of  Antiocb,  Khich  was  to  take  acliou 
on  the  heresy  of  Pan)  of  SamoMta.  Subsequently  he 
became  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  where  be  died  in 
770.  Be  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  AnatoUos. — 
fienog,  Stal-EiKgUop.  tv,  210 ;  EnseUns,  BItl.  EecL 
tG,  31.     (A.  J.  S.) 

EnasblBB  or  KicohBDia.  who  msy  be  called  the 
Utder,  if  not  the  organiier,  of  the  Arian  party  In  the 
fcurlh  century,  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  emperor 
Jaltan.  and  waa  bora  ationt  A.D.  »24  (Amniianui  Mai^ 
aliiBDS,  Bitl.  xxii,  9).  He  was  firat  bisbop  of  Bery- 
tas,  in  PhcBnicia,  bat  got  himself  trsnalated  to  NIco- 
■ledia — Theodoret  saya  ^  19)  in  violation  of  the  cao- 
oot—by  the  influence  of  Cooitantia,  lister  of  the  em- 


peror Corn 


n  he  had  CO 


dctely 


After  the  exeomiaunicitian  of  Alius  by  Alt 
indcr,  bbhop  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  S21),  EusBbiua  took 
Alius  (who  had  written  him  a  letter  asking  hla  aid) 
BDderhis  protection,  oB'eredhim  an  asylum  in  his  own 
house,  and  wrote  urgently,  though  at  the  pneent  time 
Mpectfully.  In  bit  (avor,  to  Alexander,  the  patriarch 
If  A]exaadrU(ror  detall^  see  Abiasisic,  vol.  i,  p.  389). 
Ai  Euiebins  had  been  a  disdple  of  Locian,  he  pn>ba- 
bly  held  the  opinions  of  Ariua  at  the  lime.  Socrates 
ssyi  that  "Euaeliini  of  Nicomedia  and  his  partiaana, 

mauled  by  letter  that  the  aentence  of  excommunic^ 
lion  which  had  been  pronounced  againat  bim  ahould 
In  mcinded,  and  Ih^t  tbo^ie  who  had  been  excluded 
sbouid  be  readmitted  into  Ihe  Church,  as  they  held  no 
anaossd  doctrine"  (ffwi.  Eett.  1, 6 ;  aee  also  Soiomen, 
l.l»). 


carry  their 


U  tiM  Council  of  Nicaa  (A.D.  83o), 
his  friend*  uaed  ell  possible  efforta  first 
own  ofdnlona  thmngb,  and  then  to  hinder  a  nenniiive 
KBlence.  Tbeir  oppcaition  was  flnelly  concentrsted 
agiiatt  the  application  of  the  term  ipoovinn^  [amtiA- 
naiial)  to  the  Son.  All  opposition  blled.  and  the  or- 
tbodoi  doctrine  was  established  by  the  council.  See 
Aauaisw,  voLl,  P.BB9;  Nicca.Coitncii.  of.  Ense. 
bia^  Bndiag  binaelf  atandlng  nearly  alone,  affixed  his 
sifDitan  at  laaL  Phllostorglas  (i,  9)  asserts  that  In- 
■had  of  the  term  ofiDovinac  (of  the  ssme  essence),  Eu. 
•tliiBs  and  hi*  frieikds  secretly  introduced  the  seml- 
Aiiaaterm  u/teiDumoc  (of  like  ataeace)!  but  the  atate- 
■als  of  PbllostOTBlus  are  not  to  be  Implicitly  be- 
Gaved-  The  decree  of  the  council  contained  not  only 
tb*  Nieene  Creed,  but  also  an  anathema  of  certain 
preposition*  of  Arlu*.  This  last  EuBetnna  reftued  to 
nfn.  dtclaring  to  the  council  that  be  "  aabmitted  to 
iWbdetarmlnalioDa  concemhig  the  faith,  and  consent. 
(4  tn  eibseribe  ta  it,  even  admitting  the  word  coiuufr. 
*■*!!/.  aanrdlaB  to  the  genuine  ajgnJIicallon  of  It, 
a(  eoosMiiienllv  that  be  bald  no  erroneona  opinion ; 
M  Uat  a*  fbr  tba  coikdemnatlon  of  Arfns,  be  could 
IU.-I!« 
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not  rabeerib*  to  it ;  not  that  he  bad  a  mtnd  to  rrjed 
the  points  of  faith  which  they  bad  decided,  but  because 
he  did  not  think  that  he,  whom  they  accused,  waa  In 
the  emr  tbat  tbey  laid  to  bis  charge :  thai,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  entirely  pomisded,  by  the  letters 
which  he  received  from  him,  and  by  the  conferences 
which  he  had  had  with  bim.  that  be  was  a  man  whose 
sentiments  were  entirety  different  from  thoee  for  wblcb 
be  was  condemned."  Theognis  of  Klce,  Theonaa  of 
Marmorica,  and  Secundus  of  Itolemaia,  agreed  with 
him  In  thia.  The  council  condemned  them  as  here- 
tics, and  Conatantins  condemned  them  to  banishment. 
But  Arius,TbeDnBs,  and  Secondua  baring  aubmlttcd, 
Ensebius  and  Tbeognis  finally  signed,  and  were  fb^ 
given  by  the  emperor. 

Soon  after  the  dose  of  the  council  "Eusefains  abow- 
ed  a  deeire  to  revive  the  cnnlnversy,  for  which  ho  was 
deprived  of  hia  aee  and  banished  Into  GauL  On  thia 
occasion  Constantine  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people 
of  NIcomedia,  censaring  their  exiled  biehop  in  the 
strongest  manner  *a  disaffected  to  hia  government,  aa 
the  principal  sapporter  of  heresy',  and  a  man  wholly 
regardleas  of  truth  (Theodoret,- iirl.  Biit.  1,  20).  Bnl 
he  did  not  long  remain  underlhe  imperial  dlaplcasure; 
indeed,  he  anbsoqoently  ao  oomplclcly  regained  Con- 
stantine's  tavor  aa  to  be  aelectad  to  baptise  bim,  not 
long  before  his  death  (A.D.  837).  Hia  Arfan  feel- 
Ings,  bowever,  broke  out  again.  He  procured  the  do- 
privation  of  Eaatathius  (q.  v.),  biahop  of  Antioch,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  Theodoret  (I,  SI),  by  suborning  a 
woman  to  bring  against  bim  a  false  accusation  of  lbs 
most  inlamou*  kind.  He  was,  perhapa,  the  moat  bit- 
ter opponent  of  AEbanasius  (see  ATHAFfAaiua),  and 
exerted  himself  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Arlns  to 
the  fiill  privilege*  of  chnrebmanahlp,  menacing  AleiP 
ander,  biabop  ^  Constantinople,  with  deposition  on- 
less  he  at  once  admifted  him  to  the  holy  communion, 
in  which  he  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  aud- 
den  death  of  Ariua.  In  SS9  Eniebius  managed  to  pro- 
cure his  election  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  in  de- 
fiance ofa  canon  agunst  translations  agreed  tu  at  Ni- 
c«a.  He  died  about  A.D.  MS.  Though  Eusebius  lies 
under  tbe  diudvantase  of  having  his  character  hand- 
ed  down  to  posterity  almost  enUrely  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  theological  enemies,  yet  it  la  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  he  was  in  any  way  deserving  of  eateem.  Hia 
signature  to  the  Nicene  Creed  was  a  gross  evasion;  nor 
can  he  be  considered  to  have  signed  it  merely  a*  an 
article  of  peace,  since  he  was  ever  afterwards  a  leal- 
ons  opponent  of  Its  principles.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  he  was  worldly  and  ambitious.  Athina. 
siui  considers  him  as  the  teacher  rather  than  the  dis- 
ciple of  Arins!  and  afterwards,  wben  the  Ariana  were 
dividedamongthemselves  into  parties,  those  who  main- 
tained the  perfect  likeness  which  the  substance  oflho 
Son  Inre  to  thot  of  the  father  (Ramoimtnaiu)  against 
the  Consubitantialisls  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pure 
Ariana  or  Anmaoiani  on  the  other,  pleaded  the  author- 
ity of  this  Eoseblua.  The  teneta  of  thia  party  were 
sanctioned  b;  the  Council  of  Seleuda,  A.D.  8S9" 
(Smith,  PItl.  of  Biagraphg,  s.  v.).  See,  beeides  the 
work.  Blready  died, Cave, //f»(. £«.  (Gcnev.)  i,U8i 
HeaaitT.Ch.  Hilt.  11,337  sq.;  yevmta,  Hilton,  of  tit 
Ariaiu;  Lardner,  ITorjb,  iil,  694;  Werzog,  lUal- Emr 
Uli.  iv,  HI  i  WaUrland,  Wortt  (Oxf.  181S),  11, 869  8<i. 

BnaDbiiu  of  Vercblli,  was  bom  In  Sardinia; 
was  baptised  In  Rome  by  pope  Eusebius;  and  became 
Itetor.  or  ecclesiastical  reader  at  Rome.  He  was  or- 
dained hixhop  of  Tercelll,  In  Piedmont,  A.D.  840,  wilb 


;ofcli 


irgyi 


d  people.    He  w 


the  first  In  the  West  who  united  the  monastic  Ufa  with 
the  clerical  (Ambrose,  cited  by  Ceillier,  v,  »0).  Pope 
Lilwriue  requested  him  to  go  with  Lucifer  of  Cagllari, 
and  other  legatw,  on  an  embassy  to  Conslantius,  by  . 
wiiom  the  peraecntion  of  Alhanasios  lisd  been  Sanc- 
tioned. They  visited  the  emperor  (at  Arte*  or  Val- 
ence), and  praraikd  on  bin  to  ratnmon  the  Conneil 
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of  UlUn,  which  mot  A.D.  S5e.  Th«  EdmUiiu  (Art- 
urn)  at  this  council  ur)^  tlie  dDdemnution  of  AUui- 
Quiiu,  aD(t  the  empfror  sided  with  them.  EuKbiua 
of  Vercelli  having  reeeived  the  emperor'i  order  to  (ign 
the  condemnation  of  Athanuius,  refuted,  bnt  expreu- 
ed  hia  niUin^aeu  lo  suliecrilie  tlie  Kicene  Creed.  Lu- 
dfer  ot  Caglian  and  Dionysiui  of  Hiiin  refuied  alio. 
The  third  •easiun  waa  held  Id  the  pijace,  tbs  AriaD 
pirtf  faariog  the  violence  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peror himiielf  then  unt  for  the  three  abore-mentloned 
biihops,  and  commanded  them  either  to  ti^a  the  docu- 
mentor to  prepare  for  lianighmentj  they,  on  their  part, 
earnetdy  entreatod  him  to  remember  the  ac<»uat  be 
vould  be  called  upon  to  give  In  the  da;  of  judgment, 
and  beaont(bt  blm  nut  to  introduce  the  hereey  of  Ariua 
Inlo  the  Church  ;  but  all  wae  of  no  avail,  and  Euse- 
bins,  DionysiuB,  and  Lucifer  were  sentenced  to  ban- 
ithment.  At  Scythopolia,  in  Palestine,  bit  place  of 
exile,  he  was  warmly  irelcomed,  and  alio  encouraged 
by  an  embassy  from  his  people  at  Vercelli.  But  at 
last  he  was  brutally  ontraKed,  dragged  naked  throagh 
the  Btreeti,  and  imprisoned  In  ■  dungeon.  Ha  waa 
then  transferred  Co  Cappadocia,  and  (hence  to  the  The- 
baid  (Theodoret,  JII^.  Keel.  iii.  i  ;  Soiomen,  Bin.  EccL 
T,  13).  After  the  death  of  Can9tantius,hia  eucceeeor, 
Julian,  issued  an  edict  recalling  the  exiled  btibopa. 
Eiuelnus  went  lint  to  Alexandria,  where  he  stood 
by  Atbanadus  in  the  council  of  A.D.  362  in  taking 
measure*  to  bcal  Ihe  Antiochiun  schiam.  See  £d»- 
rATHiAMB.  The  council  sent  him  to  Antloch  to  end 
the  strife  there,  hut  the  ordination  of  Paulinns  (q. 
V.)  by  Lucifer  of  Cagliaii  had  made  matters  worse 
than  CTST.  After  traielling  through  the  East  be 
relnmed  to  Italy,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  en- 
tbusiasm,  particularly  iu  his  own  diocese.  He  show- 
ed himnelr,  in  Ibe  latter  years  of  his  life,  a  great  ad. 
mirer  of  mouBHticipm,  and  incruduced  among  tho  cler- 
gy of  his  diocese  the  common  life.  Having  learned 
that  the  bisbop  Auxcntius,  of  Uilan,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  emperor  Vateutiolan,  was  very  actively  la- 
iHiring  ftiT  the  triumph  of  Arianism,  EuscUus,  in  SG4, 
■nddenly  appeared  in  Milan  to  attack  Arianism  in  itt 
stronghold,  but  the  emperor  soon  ordered  tdm  back  to 
his  diocese.  He  died  In  S71.  An  inscription  on  his 
tomb  calls  him  a  martyr,  and,  according  to  a  later  Ic 
gend,he  was  killed  by  the  AriauB;  bat  Hie  writers  that 
are  beet  Inrormed  about  bim  (Ambrose,  Gregorj'  of 
Tonrs,  etc.)  know  nothing  of  his  martyidom.  The 
Church  of  Roma  formerly  commemorated  bim  as  a 
martyr  on  the  lat  of  August,  and  now  on  the  16th  of 
December.  We  possess  three  £p%s(ola  of  Eusehiui: 
\.  Ad  CmuUmtiun  Aagialiim: — 2,  Ad jiraliyleroi  etple- 
ba  Jlalit,  written  on  the  occasion  of  bis  banishment, 
to  which  Ii  attached  Ubtllvt /aclt,  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  riolenl  conduetof  the  Arian  bishop  Patro- 
philuB,  who  was  In  some  sott  his  Jailor  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Scylhopolio : — 3,  Ad  O'rrgorium  Kpiic,  Hi/p.. 
found  among  the  f>ainnenta  of  Hilarv  (ni.  g  .'i).  He 
eTecuted,alBO,  a  translation  of  the  Commentary  of  bis 
namesake,  Eusebius  of  Ccsarea,  on  the  I'sslmsj  and 
an  edition  of  the  Evangelists,  from  a  copy  said  to  bo 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand,  preserved  at  Vercelil,  was 
published  at  Milan  (1T4S,  4to)  by  J.  A.  Irieo ;  tnd  again 
by  Btanchini,  at  Some.  ni».  This  edition  is  given 
also  in  Higne,  PatraL  Lot.  vol.  xli.  The  Epitkia  will 
befoDndinfl«W./Wr.  Coiinmi.  vol,  v;  part  of  them  in 
£ti.  Mia,  Pair.  vol.  v ;  and  all  in  Migne,  PatnL  Lai. 
vol.xii.— HeTEog,AeaI-£'iK]nU(ipd<it',iv,34G,  Hflhier, 
Aliimaiiia  iter  Croue;  CeUlier,jiulflir(  taenia  (Paris, 
1865),  iv,  371  »q. 

BoseblUB.  St.,  of  3AUoBATA,anD  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  fourth  century  in  its  con- 
flicts with  Arianism.  Nothing  is  known  of  hla  early 
life.  He  wet  appointed  binhop  of  Aamosata  In  361, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  present  at  the  Synod  of  An- 
tloch, at  which  both  Arlana  and  Catholics  elected  He- 
letiDS  patriarch  ot  Autiwji.    TLa  docnmeDt  of  elt«- 
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tioD,  ifgiied  by  both  parties,  was  deposited  whh  Bm*^ 
biua.  When  Meletius,  in  his  very  lint  aermop,  de- 
clared himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  doctrina  of  tha 
Conncil  of  Nice,  the  Ariana  Induced  the  emperor  to  da- 
mand  from  Ensebiua  the  surrender  of  the  cattificata 

election.     On  his  refusal  he  was  threatened  with 

ving  his  right  band  cut  off;  bat  he  re^olntely  held 
oat  both  bands,  declaring  hia  readiness  to  lose  botb 
hla  bands  rather  than  "reaign  a  document  cootaiis- 
ing  so  manifest  a  demonstrttion  of  the  impiety  of 
tbe  Ariaiu"  (Theodoret,  Hitl.  Ecfla.  ii,  S2).  Daring 
the  persecution  of  tha  orthodox  by  Vilens,  be  trar- 
elled,  disguised  as  a  soldier,  through  Syria.  Tba'tu- 
cia,  and  Palestine,  everywhere  consecrating  orthodox 
priests,  and  coniirmiDg  the  people  in  the  Nicene  fiaidi. 
At  Ihe  disputed  elecUon  of  a  blsbop  fur  Caesarca,  Ln 
Cappadocia  (870),  ho  aided  in  securing  the  succcea  of 
the  orthodox  Basil  (q.  v.).  He  ever  after  remained 
an  intimate  friend  of  13Bsil,  and  with  him,  in  372  and 
S73,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  effort  to  secure,  with 
tho  support  of  the  Western  churchee,  tbe  success  of 
the  Nicene  party  alio  in  the  East.  He  waa,  there- 
fore, a  special  object  of  hatred  to  tbe  Arlana,  who 
in  S7S  prevailed  upon  tbe  emperor  to  exile  bim  to 
Thracia.  After  the  death  of  Valens  (B78)  Euseliina 
was  allowed  to  return  to  hla  diocese.  He  at  once  be- 
gan to  dispUv  an  extraordinary  activltv  in  appointing 
Nicene  hi  the  place  of  Arian  bishops.'  H'hile  enter- 
ing tbe  town  of  Dolica  for  this  purpose  in  ST9  (or 
380),  he  was  hilled  by  a  alone  thrown  by  the  band  of 
some  Arian  W'.man  (Theodoret,  A(>r.£ccl.T,  4).  The 
Cburcb  of  Borne  venerates  him  as  a  uint  on  July  "ii, 
and  tha  Greek  Church  on  Jnlv  22.— Henog,  Bud-^u- 
lytiBp.  iv,  499 :  Ceillier,  Avitirt  SacrU  (Paris,  U6a>, 
v,laq.    (A.J.S.) 

BunabluB,  bishop  ofThessalnnica,  A.D.  601,  wrote 
againat  the  Apltilnrtodoetlir,  especially  in  reply  to  > 
monk  Andreas,  "who  taught  thnl  Christ's  body  be- 
came incorruptible  when  Joined  to  hia  divinity;  that 
Adam's  body  was  not  crested  liable  to  corruption ;  and 
that  the  world,  in  its  origins!  form,  was  incoTTOptibls 
also."  These  and  other  errors  Eaaebius  wished  him  to 
retract;  but,  instead  of  prevailing,  Andreas  attempted 
to  fortify  hla  pojls  by  farther  defences,  which  induced 
Kuaebioa  to  write  ten  bonks  against  the  positions  he 
l^ad  before  attiicked,  showing  thai  Andreas  bad  miean- 
derstood  Scripture  and  vilfiilly  misquoted  the  fatbcn*. 
Of  these  works  there  are  no  remains  except  what  are 
preserved  liy  Phntiua  in  his  BibSoli  Cod,  16S.— Cave, 
//ill.  I.il.  (Genev.  1720),  1,  KB ;  CUrke,  Swe.  Sue.  lU. 
Ii,  376. 

IhwtatblBii*.  1.  Eustathins,  blsbop  oT  Antloch, 
was  deposed  at  tbe  Arian  Council  of  A.D.  Wl.  See 
Bdbtatieidb,  The  orthodox  people  of  Anttocfa  re> 
fused  to  receive  an  Arian  bishop  as  bis  anceeasor,  aod 
kept  aloof,  thereby  gaining  tbe  name  "Eastitbiana." 
In  A.D.  860,  Meletius  (q.  v.)  was  transferred  l>y  the 
Ariana  from  the  see  of  Sebaste  to  Antioch  :  Iml,  Ihoogfa 
he  adhered  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  tbe  "  Eustathians" 
would  not  recognise  him,  as  they  refused  to  ngard  an 
Arian  ordination.  A  moderate  parly,  however,  of  tbe 
orthodox  in  Antioch  did  recognise  him,  and  so  aroae 
the  opposition  of  the  "Heletiana"  to  the  "Eostathi. 
ans."  Thescbismwaa  madeworseby  tbeappoinlment 
of  Panlinna  (A.D.  362)  aa  bishop  of  the  EusUthiana. 
The  Western  churches,  with  (ha  Egyptian,  recogniaed 
Paulinus,  while  tbe  Orientals  recognised  Metetina.—- 
Neander,  CI.  Hvt.  Torrey's  inasi.  ii,  411 ;  Gneriek^ 
Ci.  Bin.  Shedd's  tnnsl.  |  SS.     See  Melktids, 

3.  A  eect  in  tbe  tburth  eentar}',  which  taught  that 
married  people  were  excluded  from  salvation,  prcAlb- 
Ited  their  followers  from  praying  in  their  housea,  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  all  their  posseasioaa  as  incom- 
patible with  the  hope  of  salvation.  They  w(we  a  pai^ 
licnlar  habit;  appointed  Sunday  aa  a  feat,  and  taaghl 
tbat  the  ordinary  (aata  of  the  (Siiuth  an  medlea*  alt* 
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p«pU  hsTB  Btt^ed  b>  ■  etiUin  degrea  of  pnrity. 
Th)  lect  probably  derivsd  ita  nuas  from  EnatBthioa, 
tnnl-ATun  bishop  of  SabuXt  0  880),  who  ois  con- 
Htmnei)  hi  tin  Council  of  Gaogn,  in  Paplili0ODU,  held 
brtwe?n  ths  ytui  SiO  and  »41.  Bat  It  ha*  been 
tttonglf  irguiid  on  the  other  bind  that  the  Eualathiua 
icha  fooitded  the  wet  Has  ■  dilTerfnt  person,  an  Anne- 
nUn  iDDPh.  Walch  (Bin.  d.  Kttierem,  iti,  6S6)  has 
trmttd  the  inyBCt  at  large.— Hard.  Moiheini,C*.ffu<. 
U.  il,  C  if,  pt.  ii,  eb.  ill,  S  19,  n.  39 ;  Socratu,  11.  E.  ii, 
13  \  Snamen,  B.  E.  lii,  14  \  Newider,  CA.  fiut.  ii,  US  ; 
Dapin,  Ri^.  KetL  cept.  iv;  Bia);h>in,  Orig.  Ecd.  bk. 
xxii,  ch.  i,  §  S.     Sm  Eotathids  of  Sebaste. 

ElutathiiiB  or  Amtioch  vaa  born  at  Sida,  in 
Pamphj'IU  (Rieron.  Catal.  86).  Ho  waa  for  some  time 
iHlbop  of  Berea,  froni  whence  ha  wu  traniJated  to  the 
HC  of  Antioch  in  825  by  the  uDanlmooi  auftafw  of 
dcrgr  and  peopln  (Tbeodoret,  B.  E.  i,  T).  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  in  335,heeaniB3tly  opposed  the  Ariaiu,wba, 
at  the  (Arian)  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  331,  took  their 
RTeDge  upon  bim.  EunbioB  of  Micomedia  (or  Cyrui 
of  Benta)  charged  bim  with  Sabellbniam  (SocrnlCF,  //. 
£  i,  84):  but,  according  to  Soaomen  (//.  E.  ii,  19),  the 
prelatt  retortsd  to  forbia  depoaition  waa  that  he  "had 
deSled  the  prieatboodbynaboly  deeds."  The  synod  de- 
posed bim,and  the  people  of  Anijoch  waa  atirnid  by  the 
ictalmoatto  the  point  of  sedition.  Thia  angered  Con- 
itantine,  who,  moreover,  waa  now,  Doder  tbe  iaduence 
of  EowLiiua  of  Nicomedia,  Jarorsble  to  the  Ariana. 
Enitithiua  bad  also  i neutral  the  ill  will  of  Eusebius  of 
Cnirea,  whom  he  charged  with  unfaithfulness  lo  the 
Nicene  Creed,  lie  waa  banished  to  Thrace,  where  he 
died  before  A.D.  337 (Socrate^i,24,^6i  Soiomen,  I.e.)' 
His  innocence  as  to  the  charge  of  immorality  was  fully 
abown  by  the  confeaaion  of  the  woman  who  had  aworn 
agiinsthim.  The  orthodox  people  of  Antioch  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  other  bishop,  and,  so  long  as  they 
ramained  in  thia  separate  condition  (until  the  fifth  cen- 
tiiy),  Ihey  were  called  Euslatbians  (tfeander,  Ch.Hiii. 
Toney's,  ii,  411).  Eustathiua  was  ■  thoroDgh  oppo- 
nent of  the  school  of  Origen,  and  this  conatitnled  one 
of  the  points  of  aatagenism  l«tireen  him  andEusebius 
of  Cnins.  He  was  a  copious  writer,  hut  only  one 
work  of  bia  known  to  l>e  genuine  la  now  extant,  vis. 
Kara  'Qfnyivob^  Siayywrtri^  nV  ro  r^c  tyyatfrpo- 
liiBaB  Bfiip^iia,  against  Origen,  do  tbe  subject  of  tbe 
Pythimeia  consulted  t>y  Saul.  Origcn  had  aaaert«d 
that  Ibe  witch  of  Endor  had  really  brought  up  tbe 
quit  of  Samnel ;  Eustathiua  refutes  him  with  great 
snleness,  but  also  not  witboat  an  unuortby  disdain 
bi  replying  to  so  Rreat  a  man.  Tbia  trestlae  is  to  be 
biisd  at  the  end  of  Leo  Allatiua's  edition  of  tbe  Heji- 
Mmroi  (IG2»,  4to,  improperly  ascribed  lo  EuaUthius). 
hii  alao  given  in  the  Critica  Stirrn,  viii,S31  sq.,  and  in 
BOL  U,a.  Pair.  xy\i.  There  arc  fragments  of  a  trea- 
tise of  his  on  TIk  Sixil,  and  of  bis  BomiUa,  nil  of 
vhich,  with  the  treatise  against  Origen  above  named, 
m  pnn  in  Mi'^e,  Patrol.  Grirc.  iviil,  614  eq.  See 
Psbricius.  Si*.  Gnrio,  ed.  Harlos,  is,  181  aq. ;  Oodin, 
Saift.  E€ria.\,Sil  sq.;  Ceil1ier,.li((nir(  Aicra,  Paris, 
USa,  iii,  168  sq. ;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  Gonev.  1730,  i,  119 ; 
LsrOner,  Worb,  Iv,  149 ;  Doner,  iVrwin  n/  ChriH,  Ed- 
libgrgh  tranal.,  div.  i,  ToL  ii,  p.  918  sq. 

Ihut«thiiia  OF  TnEsaALoiicjt,  one  of  the  moit 
IcaiBMl  biahopa  of  the  Graek  Chnrch  in  the  Middle 
Agei,  was  a  native  of  Constantinople.  He  was  at  first 
a  monk,  sahnqnently  a  daacon  of  the  chuicb  of  St. 
S^ihLi,  and  a  teacher  of  eloquence.  He  also  held  a 
psiition  at  the  court,  having  chai^  of  all  petitions, 
tai  in  thia  capaci^  presented  to  the  emperor  a  peti- 
IM  of  the  city  of  (^mstantlnople  on  the  occasion  of 
apt*t  Ksrcity  of  water.  In  this  period  of  bis  life 
Eutilhina  eooipUed  his  eatebnted  commentaries  on 
Qnsk  classics,  which  give  proofof  an  Immense  amount 
afnading,  and  are  the  more  Taluable  as  they  contain 
■ny  astraeu  fiora  works  which  are  now  Icot.     It  Is 
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especially  the  eemmentary  on  Homei  (Rome,  1542-60, 

4  vols. !  Basel,  1S69-60,  B  vols. ;  with  register  by  De- 
variDS,  edited  by  Stallbanm,  Leipa.  1825-SO,  6  vols.), 
which  Is  B  stoiehouse  of  learning.  Of  his  commentary 
on  Pindar,  only  thepmamiuin  is  now  extant  (pnlilished 
by  Scbneidewin,  Gutting.  1837).  In  1174  (or  117(>)  be 
was  elected  bisbopof  Myra,  in  Lyda,  but  before  be  had 

appointed  him  metropoliMn  of  Thessalonica.  In  1180, 
when  tbe  emperor  Manuel  duired  a  mitigation  of  the 
formula  of  abjuration  which  the  converts  from  Moham- 
medanism had  to  pronoance,  Eustathiua,  at,  the  synod, 
Srmly  apposed  the  emperor,  who  was  greatly  displeased 
withthis  opposition,  but  nevertheless  remained  a  patron 
of  EuatatbiuB.  When,  in  1186.  Thessalonica  was  con- 
quered and  plimdemd  by  the  Normans  under  William 
II  of  Sicily,  Eustathius  was  indefuligable  in  his  elTorta 
in  behalf  of  the  city.  Ilia  theological  writings  were 
for  the  first  time  published  by  Di.  Tafel  (Oputctda  t 
eodd.  Batti.  ParitA'etttto.nuticprimmti^ditJh.h.f. 
Tafel,  Fruncof.  1833 ;  and  with  an  Appendix,  in  Tafel, 
De  Theitolonica,  Berlin,  1839).  They  are  noted  for 
outspoken  evangelical  sentiments.  Of  special  inipor. 
tance  in  this  niepect  ia  the  work  MtdilatiiMU  oath  Mo- 
mutic  Stale  (iiriaci^c  /^<ou  t">'"'X"=<i^ i  ttansl.  btd 
German  [BelradUmgtn  uber  d.  Mdndmbmii]  by  G.  L. 
r.  Tafel,  Berlin,  18J7).  Some  of  bis  works,  e.  g.  a  com- 
mentary on  John  of  Uamascns,  an  still  eitsnt  in  MS. 
Euatathioa  died  in  Thessalonica  about  1194.— Heraog, 
RtaiEncsld.  iv,  247 ;  Wetier  n.  Welte,  Kirck..La.  iii, 
771 J  Neander,  KaraiteTiilii:  dft  EuMalhiui  in  sn'iKr 
tt/ormalor.  Bichlutig,  m  Neander,  IHueMeiq/Utals  Ab- 
haadl.  (Berlin,  1861).     (A.  J.  S.) 

BtutatUtu,  semi-Arisn  bishop  of  Bebaste,  In  Ar- 
menia, in  tbe  fburth  century,  was  a  givat  advocate  of 
monaaticism,  which  be  introduced  into  Armenia.  Tba 
ascetic  funatics  called  Euatathiana  are  supposed  lo 
hiYC  taken  their  name  and  their  practices  from  him 
(bnt  aee  Ecbtathtans,  3).  Ha  also  founded  In  Se- 
liaste  a  bospital  for  tbe  poor,  over  which  he  placed 
frius,  then  his  devoted  friend.  But  later  .Grins 
charged  him  with  avarice,  and  they  quarrelled.  See 
^BiAKH.  Eustathiua  died  about  A.D.  380.— Socrates, 
Bitt.  Ecda.  A,  48 ;  S.«on.eD,  Bit.  EetUi.  iii,  14 ;  Ne- 
ander.  Ckarch  Hid.  Torreya  tranal.  ii,  842  i  Hefd«t 
Couc^a^tckkktt,  i,  652  aq. 

BiMtOChllim,  JiTLIA,  was  bom  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  Ses.  A  danghler  of  Paula  (q.  v.),  she  imitated 
the  ascetic  ;detf  of  her  mother.  In  SS2  she  took  the 
vow  of  virginity,  and  put  herself  under  the  direction 
of  Jerome,  who  gave  ber  instructiona  relative  to  the 
life  tbe  bad  chosen.  It  was  for  her  that  he  wrote 
(383)  his  treatise  on  VirgMj/.  On  his  departure  from 
Rome,  Paula  and  Eustochium  accompanied  him,  and 
settled  near  him  in  a  monastery  near  Bethlebem. 
After  the  death  of  Paula  (404),  Eustochinm  succeed- 
ed her  as  superior  of  the  monastery.  So  greatly 
waa  she  ptoflted  by  Jerome'a  inatruclions  that  ahe 
gained  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. To  ber  Jerome  dedicated  bis  Commentaries 
on  Exekiel  and  Isaiah.  He  translated  also  the  rulea 
of  Fachemlus  into  Latin  for  the  use  of  tbe  members  of 
the  monaatery  at  Bethlebem.  In  41G  the  Pelagians 
burned  tbia  monaatery  and  outraged  the  inmates.  She 
is  celebrated  aa  a  saint  in  the  Homan  Church  on  the 
28lh  of  September.— Hoefer,  Nom.  B'og.  Geairah,  xvi, 
792;  Bntler,ZiR>o/'(ts5(i>nf(,ix,775;  Milman, //I'A 
of  CkriMHanilji  (N.  Y.  1S66),  iii,  284. 

Xtuthaliiu,  bishop  of  Sniee,  6th  century,  la  aup- 
posed  to  have  been  tbe  first  to  divido  the  K.  T.  Into 
-verses.  Soma  of  tbe  poetical  parta  of  the  O.  T.  had 
been  arranged  in  lines  (fn-ixo').  ■■"^  Ealhalius  (A.D. 
488)  divided  Paul's  epistles  into  verses.  Afterwards 
be  so  arranged  Acta  and  tbe  Catholic  Epiatlas.  The 
division  Into  chapters  had  been  made  by  a  pierioua 
wriierCA.D.8S6),a))d£ntluliDsadaplediL   Eratmu, 
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b  hii  K.  T.,  liueTte  the  ArBomenli  df  EnilulhiB  to  the 
AcU  and  to  Paul'a  epiatlcB.  His  Pnlogtit  to  Sl.PauTt 
Eputifi,  inclndiDg  a  sketch  of  Paul'i  ILfc,  waa  publiifa- 
ed  by  J.  H.  Boccleru>  at  tba  end  of  bia  M.  T.  (Argen- 
lor.  ]64fi,  1660).  Allthe  remaina  of  EuttuUua  are  giY- 
en  by  Zaccagni,  CoU.  Hon.  Vel.  EceUt.  Grac.  (Roma, 
16&8,4to).— Hoine,/iitm/iic<tan,pt.i,cli.if,§3j  Cave, 
Bill.  lit.  (Genev.  17S0),  1. 

BntbpiiliiB  Zlgabenna  (or  ZiaADBUcB),  a 
Gnek  monk  and  theologian  ottbe  12lh  ceDtuiy.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexin*  ComnenDa 
(about  A.D.  IISO),  and  waa  hie  InUniale  friend.  Of 
hia  life  little  ia  koown,  except  ttwai  the  A  Ubo*  of  Anna 
Comnena  (lib.  xt),  *bo  pradm  hia  talent  and  scbolaT- 
■Up.  llie  roUoirlng  writings  of  his  have  been  pub- 
lishad:  iy^namTt\iaia^fjiTMd\,Paiiri^iaDogma6ca, 
against  all  hereaiea,  written  bj  tba  order  or  Alexiua 
ComnGiius,  and  divided  into  two  parts  and  21  sections, 
each  tiestingof  a  heresy,  Itconiiite  cbiefly  of  digest- 
ed extracts  from  preceding  writeri.  A  LaUn  trans- 
lation of  it  waa  pnbliabed  by  Zinaa  (Venice,  1566,  ful. ; 
reprinted  at  LTons,  1566  and  1680,  8to);  also  Id  &iU. 
AUnm (Lfona),  xix.  Ttiietrsnslation  omits  thelgtb 
and  ISth  titlei  "against  the  Pope  and  tbe  Italians." 
The  Greek  original  was  published  at  Tergovist,  in 
Wallochia  (1710,  fol.),  and  ia  ver^  rare.  It  omits  the 
Iiut  title,  which  U  conUined  in  Sf  Iburg'a  SaTocaaca, 
p.  1-M.  (2.)  VUiona  tt  ttwnjA»a  de  tm/ia  Sfauali- 
nnoruin  Krlu,  etc.  (V)ctorr  aud  Triumph  over  the  im- 
(Hona,  manifold,  and  execrable  sect  of  the  Hesaaliana, 
etc.),  together  with  fourteen  unsthemBS  against  them ; 
•dited,  Gr,,  with  Latin  veraion  and  notea,  by  Tollius, 
in  his  Iruignia  Hinerit  Italici  (Traject.  ad  Rhen.  16M, 
4to) ;  also  in  GalUndii  BiU.  Pair,  xiv,  293.  (8.)  Omi- 
menlariiuinP»aliiioi{C<iiTimenlarfeti^li»Fiaimt  of 
Dantl)i  Latin  venion  by  Saolus  (Verona,  I&SO,  fol. ; 
oAen  reprint(d)i  also  (Gr.  and  Lat.)  in  Theophylacti 
Opera  Omnia,  vol.  iv  (Venet.  1T63,  fol.).  (1.)  A  Com- 
wttHiaiyiM  fSe/our  GotptU,  his  moat  impi^tsnt  work, 
compiled  from  StChrysoalDm  and  other  fathers;  Lat- 
in version  by  J.  Benlenius  (Lonvain,  ld44,  fol. ;  Parla, 
1M7,  IBGO,  and  IGOS,  8ro) ;  best  edit,  by  C.  F.  Hatthn!, 
Gr.BndLat.(LipB.17D!,4Tol>.),  The  work  is  still  eon- 
ridered  one  of  great  value.  See  Mstthai's  preface  for 
full  notices  of  EutbymlDB,  and  for  the  judgments  of  the 
Isamed  conceming  hia  writings.  Many  of  his  writ- 
ings yet  remain  in  M3.  All  hli  publiifaed  works  are 
given  in  Uigne,  Patrelegia  Graca,  vol,  cxxviii-cxxxL 
— Fabridoe.BiA;. (7nrca,ed.Harles,  viii, 328 sq.)  Cave, 
Sil.  IM.  (Genev.  1720),  i,  667 ;  Oodin,  Script.  Ecchi. 
ii,  979;  Lardner,  Wortt,  v,  164;  Ullmsnn,  in  TMal- 
Bluil  u.  Kril.  1838,  p.  847  sq. 

Butyches,  the  so-called  founder  of  Eutychianlem, 
though  the  opinions  sdvocated  liv  him  exinted  before 
(sea  Sflig,  De  E'ltychiiniitma  atUe  Fulgelun).  His 
name  Eotyches  means  "rhe  Fommalt,  but  his  oppo- 
nents said  be  should  rather  have  been  named  Alyka, 
Ihe  UtiJhiiMiate.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  dencon  Eutyches,  who  attended  Cyril  to  the  Conn- 
ail  of  Ephesns.  Leo  the  Great,  (n  his  renowned  letUr 
to  Flnvlan,  calls  him  verj'  'ignorent  and  unskilled.' 
multnm  Impradens  et  nimis  Imperllas,  and  justly  at- 
tributes hia  error  rather  to  imperitia  than  to  versutia. 
So  also  Petavius  and  Hefcle  (ii,  600).  His  reUdon  to 
the  Alexandrian  Christology  is  like  that  of  Neslorins 
totheAntiochlan;  thstie.he  drew  itto  a  head.broDght 
It  to  papular  ex  pronaioQ,  and  adhered  obstinately  to  It; 
but  he  ia  oonilderably  inferior  (o  Nestorius  In  talent 
and  ieamiog.  His  connection  with  this  controversy  Is 
in  a  greet  measure  accidental"  (Scheff,  fiiil.  n/CkriM. 
CAur^ iii,  736).  neled,rromhis  earlyage,  an  aaoetic 
life;  wasforthiTty  yeara  arihimandrlle  of  a  monastery 
near  Constantinople,  and  tad  reached  his  TOth  year 
without  being  known  for  anything  except  hia  illit- 
erate fanaticism,  hts  intimate  relations  with  tbe  all- 
powerful  Cbrysapblus,  minister  of  Tbeodoeius,  and  hia 


Inflaenca  with  the  monutic  party  which  blindly  U- 
ned  the  lead  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He  used  hia 
Huence  in  favor  of  Cyril  at  the  (Ecumenical  CoimcO 
Epheaus,  a  copy  of  the  mioutea  of  which  waa  sent  to 
m  by  Cyril.  After  the  death  of  Cyril  he  was  on  in- 
timate terms  with  Cyril's  succassor,  Dioacnnu  (q.  v.). 
In  446  Entyches  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bonian  btabop 
Leo  to  prejadice  him  against  the  school  of  Antioch  (q. 
v.),  which,  he  insinuated,  was  bent  on  reviving  Hei' 
torianism.  To  connteiact  hia  operations,  petrlaieb 
Domnua,  of  Antioch,  in  448  charged  Eutycbes  with 
renewing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaria.  No  notice  ni«ma 
to  have  been  taken  at  the  imperial  court  of  this 
charge ;  bat  the  charges  brought  against  bin)  heftre 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (US)  by  his  former  Mead 
Eusebius,  biabop  of  Dorylnnm  (q.  v.),  had  more  ef- 
fect. Patriarch  Flavian,  of  ConstantinDpie  (q.  y.\ 
wished  to  avoid  taking  any  decisive  action,  bnt  Enan- 
hiuB  prevailed  upon  tbe  synod  to  aammon  Eutycbce. 
The  latter,  after  making  several  excoees,  obeyed  tbe 
third  summons,  and  presented  himself  before  Ihe  syn- 
od, attended  by  a  large  nnml>er  of  monks  and  imperial 
officers.  Ue  defended  hia  views  in  a  long  speech,  bnt 
the  synod,  largely  consisting  of  adherents  of  the  Aa- 
tioch  school,  found  him  guUty  of  hercay,  and,  in  spile 
of  all  the  secular  pressnre  brought  to  t>ear  upon  than 
in  bvor  of  Eu^hep,  deprived  him  of  his  position  of 
archimandrite,  and  excommunicated  him.  Eulycbea, 
with  tbe  aid  of  his  friend  Chiysaphius,  obtained  from 
the  emperar  a  revlson  of  the  trisl  by  a  new  genenl 
conucll  to  be  convoked  at  Ephesns,  Flavian  and  Leo 
of  Rome  etrenuonsiy  opposed  Ihe  balding  of  the  rooncfl. 
Leo,  who  had  been  written  Co  fy  botb  parties,  waa  en- 
couraged, by  this  circnmatance  to  claim  a  right  to  de- 
cide the  eontreverey,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  tbe 
celebrated  epistle  to  Flavian  (Uansi,  v,  1366  sq.)  See 
the  article  ChALcedon,  vol.  ii,  p.  196 ;  and  Leo.  Bat, 
owing  to  tbe  influence  of  Entyches  and  Dioscuma  of 
Alexandria,  the  council  was  held,  under  tba  presidency 
of  DioBcnrus,  and,  amidst  scenes  of  unhearii  of  vio- 
lence, which  have  given  to  the  conncil  the  name  of 
th»  Bobber  Council,  the  bishops  were  compelled  to  n- 
Btore  Entyches  to  tbe  Church  and  his  former  position, 
and  to  condemn  the  prominent  men  of  the  Antioch 
schooL  See  ErHEscs,  Bobbeb-Codhcil  '  or.  Tbe 
emperor  promptly  sanctioned  this  decision,  and  thoa 
Eutychianlam  waa  on  the  point  of  becoming  tbe  pre- 
dominant doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church,  when  the 
death  of  Tbeodoslus  (460)  gave  a  new  turn  to  tbe  con- 
troversy. Tbe  tmjictfi  Putcheria  and  her  bnsband 
Marcian  sympatbiaed  with  the  opponents  of  Entychea, 
recalled  tbe  exiled  bishops,  end  convened  the  (Ecu- 
menical Cooncil  of  Chalcednn  (451),  which  condemned 
the  views  held  by  Eutycbes,  and  declared  ^hat  "in 
Christ  two  dietinct  natures  are  united  in  one  person, 
and  that  withoat  any  change,  mixture,  or  conniskn." 
See  Chalckimji',  CiuntiL  at.  Even  before  the  macl- 
ing  of  the  council  Eutychea  bad  again  been  excommu- 
nicated by  patriarch  Aiutolius  of  Constantinople,  and 
expelled  from  hia  monasteiy  by  Marcian,  The  coin- 
cil  did  not  again  condemn  him  by  name.  Of  the  last 
years  of  Euti-ches  we  only  know  Ihat  he  died  in  exile, 
_lierEog,  Xml-ElifyllBp.  iv,  £.11 ;  Banr,  Lrirt  wm  d. 
Dreieinighrit.  i,  800;  Neander,  Cioirck  Hiton/  (Tor- 
ray's),  iii,  501-606  J  Dormer,  Ptrxm  i{f  CkriH.  div.  il, 
vol.  i  and  il ;  Waterland,  Warkt  (OxfordX  iii,  411,  481. 
(A.J.B.) 

ButycblanlRiD.  the  name  of  a  doctrinal  lystai 
called  after  Eutychea,  according  to  which  then  was  in 
Chrirt  only  one  nature,  that  of  tbe  incarnate  Word, 
bis  bnman  nature  having  been  absorbed  in  a  manner 
by  hia  divine  natore.  Eutychea,  like  Cyril,  laid  chief 
stress  on  the  divine  Id  Christ,  and  denied  that  two  na- 
tures could  be  spoken  of  after  the  IneamatlDn-  In  nor 
Lord,  after  bis  birth,  he  worshipped  only  one  uatBia, 
the  nature  of  God  tiecome  flesh  and  man :  /liav  fi^r 
TpDirnivitf,  Kill  raunji'  Oioii  irapcv9(tT«c  hu  iva^ 
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^HwifsarTOt,  or,  a*  ha  d«cUred  before  tha  lyaod  at 
CaofUMlDnpIg,  '0;iaXoyu>  it  Svo  fiaiiav  yiytwifa^t 
rhrniHoir  iifiwv  rpi  rwJvqofujf  pri  tl  rwiVuHnf 
paf  f  iwif  lifioXay^  (Uuui.  tI,  744}.  In  beWr  c 
Ui  view  ha  ■ppamled  to  the  ScripCiuei,  to  Atbanuli 
ud  Cyril,  and  to  lbs  Council  of  (^huu  In  IBl.  Tba 
iBparioBal  hnmui  natim  U  uaimlUted,  and,  aa  It 
van,  deifiad  by  the  perioDal  Logoa,  lo  that  hia  body 
UbjDo  means  oftba  aame  aDbctance(D/(oo£au>>)  vltib 
Din,  bat  a  divine  body.  All  human  attribntaa  are 
tniufemd  Is  the  one  anbject,  the  humanized  Logea. 
Baoea  it  may  and  ranit  be  aaid,  God  is  bom,  God  >ut 
(mi,  God  waa  cmciSed  and  died.  He  aaaerted,  there- 
rare,  <m  the  one  hand,  the  capability  of  aaffering  and 
death  lo  the  Logos-personality,  and,  on  the  other  band, 
At  deification  of  thj  boman  In  CbrliL  The  other 
ride  Inpnted  to  Eutychlanlsm  the  doctrine  of  a  hoar- 
ody  body,  or  of  an  apparent  body,  or  of  tha  trantfor- 
mation  of  tbe  Logos  into  flash.  So  Theodoret  (^Fab. 
iitr.  ir,  U).  Eutycbes  said  Chrlat  bad  a  ff^pi  di^ 
Sitim,  bat  not  a  aii/ia  Ai'Spanmnv,  and  ha  denied 
the  eoninbatantiality  of  hla  vapC  with  oars.  Yet  he 
eipnesly  goarded  himself  again)!  Docatum,  and 
ignaitall  speculation:  <^v<no\o7[^l'  iiunmii  oit  tm- 
rpiiw.  He  waa  realty  neither  a  philoaopher  nor  a 
thadogian,  but  only  inaistod  on  soma  theological  0[rfn- 
iouand  points  of  doctrioa  with  great  tenacity  and  ob* 
■thiacy"  (Schaff,  Hvlory  of  tie  Ckrutim  Clmrri,  lil, 
TS7,q.). 

Bbtaop  Forbai  citea  Ffaotina  and  Johannes  Damas- 
naoB  aptly  on  Entychianlam  ae  foUowi,  via.:  "If 
thtra  be  one  nature  in  Christ,  it  la  either  tbe  dlTlna  or 
tb)  human  nature;  if  It  be  only  the  dlTine  natnre, 
where  is  the  haman  ?  and  if  lliere  be  only  the  human, 
;iiB  cannot  aicaps  from  denying  the  divine.  But  If  It 
be  lomething  different  ftnm  these  (for  this  ii  the  only 
other  alternative  they  have,  and  Ihey  seem  to  lean 
that  way),  how  shall  not  In  that  case  Christ  be  of  a 
difiinnt  oatura,  both  from  hii  Father  and  tmm  ni  ? 
i^an  aoythiai;  ba  more  impious  or  abanid  to  say  that 
Um  Word  of  God,  nbo  is  GoiT,  bMame  man,  lo  the  cor- 
raptiiHiof  his  Dwndeiti-,  and  lo  the  annibilaEion  of  the 
liinuity  be  assumed?  For  this  abaolately  follows 
with  tbgee  who  have  dared  to  spejk  of  Christ  as  of 
Brither  nature,  but  of  one  besides  these"  (Phntiui, 
Efi^.  i,  eomt.  /UfrA.  eil.  auirtr).  "  Tha  two  natures 
were  wltboat  converalon  or  allcration  joined  together, 
•adthe  divine  nsture  did  not  depart  from  its  own  si m- 
plicitv,  nor  did  the  nature  of  man  turn  Into  the  nature 
of  God,  nor  was  it  deprired  of  existence,  nor  waa  ono 
noposite  nature  made  out  of  two  ;  for  a  oomposita 
utore  einnut  be  consabatantkl  with  either  of  thoae 
ulores  from  whence  it  Is  compounded.  If,  therefore, 
monling  to  the  heretic*,  Christ  exist  in  one  com- 
pMnded  nature  after  the  union,  he  is  changed  from  a 
Rmple  into  a  compounded  naturn,  and  is  not  coniub- 
Ruilial  with  his  Father,  who  Is  of  a  simple  nature, 
M<  with  his  mother,  for  she  is  not  made  up  of  the 
Mbead  and  manhood.  And  he  will  be  neither  in 
ibt  Gedhead  nor  In  the  manhood,  nor  will  be  lie  called 
God  or  man,  hut  Christ  only  j  and  Christ  will  be  tho 
Msunotofhisperson,  but  afbbown  nature,  as  they 
dam.  But  we  do  not  bold  Christ  tobeof  acomposIM 
ulare,  ai  the  bndy  and  soul  make  tba  man,  but  we 
>«li(va  and  confess  that  be  is  of  the  Godhead  and 
Buboodi  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  tiom  and  in 
Ivo  aatum.  Were  he  of  one  nature,  the  same  nature 
■vaM  be  at  onca  created  and  increate,  simple  and 
nopoaitf,  mo.Ul  and  immortal.  And  the  union  of 
in  oatures  in  Jaaus  Christ  has  taken  place  neither  hy 
'hamJer  (ftnopit)  nor  by  mliture  (svncraiis  or  ana- 
•nA\  01  Entychea,  Dioseonie  (of  Alexandria),  and 
!Wns9  uy  :  nalthar  la  it  patsonal  (irfiaauTiinv)  nor 
^*l>lin,  nor  rnr'  a^iav,  norfhim  identity  of  will,  nor 
(■•n  equality  of  honor,  nor  from  tha  same  name,  as 
i^Merins.  Diodnras  (of  Tarsus'),  and  Theodoras  (of 
^I'^sutia)  said;  bnt  by  synthe^;  or  peraoaaUr 
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(ca3'  iir&^raa 
I  bty,  Inhenntlj 

I  one  person.  And  we  tarm  tiiis  union  essential  (ausi- 
I  villi,  that  Is,  true  and  not  fantastic ;  essential,  Dot  In 
.  that  one  nature  is  made  of  the  two,  but  that  they  are 
mutoally  united  in  truth  into  one  composite  person  of 
the  Son  af  God.  And  thoir  substantial  differences  are 
preserred,  for  that  which  ia  created  remains  created, 
and  that  wbicb  is  increate  remains  increste ;  the  mor- 
tal remains  mortal,  tbe  immortal  abidea  immortal. 
The  one  shines  forth  in  mtruclcs,  the  other  submits  to 
iiljuriei ;  and  the  Word  appropriates  to  itself  that 
which  is  of  man.  For  111  are  the  things  that  pertain 
to  the  Sacred  Flesh,  and  il  t>iTos  its  own  properties  to 
the  Sash,  according  to  the  law  of  the  commanicatlon 
of  properties  and  the  unity  of  person,  for  he  Is  the 
same  who  performs  both  the  God-like  and  the  man- 
like actions  In  altfaar  form  Kith  tbe  communion  of  tha 
other.  Wherefore  the  Lold  of  glory  is  said  to  be  cTu- 
cifiod,  although  the  divine  nature  did  not  suffer,  and 
the  Son  of  man,  even  before  hia  passion,  is  confessed 
to  be  in  heaven,  as  the  Lord  himself  said  (John  iii). 
For  there  1*  one  and  the  same  Lord  of  glory,  who  is 
naturally  and  in  truth  the  Son  of  man,  that  is,  nude 
man.  We  acknowledge  both  his  miracles  and  his  suf- 
ferings, though  the  first  wen  performed  according  to 
one  nature,  the  latter  endured  according  lo  the  other. 
Thus  wa  know  that  hia  one  person  and  his  two  natures 
are  preserved.  By  tba  difference  of  the  natures  he  Is, 
on  tbe  one  hand,  one  with  the  Father  and  tbe  Holy 
Ghost;  on  the  other  band,  he  Is  one  with  his  mother 
and  with  US.  And  these  two  natures  are  joined  in  one 
composite  ponwn.  In  which  he  differ*  as  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  from  his  mother  and  n* 
also"(Joh.DBmascanttB,/VJ.0rrjl.iii,3,abr.).  BIsbop 
Forbes  adds :  "  Now  we  bava  all  a  great  tendency  to 
Eutychianism.  It  gets  over  a  ereat  difficulty  in  tbe 
reception  of  truth  to  believe  tbe  humanity  of  our  Lord 
destroyed.  For  faith  now  requires  of  us  to  believe 
that  the  human  body  of  Jesus  Christ  still  it,  and  that 
to  it  the  Word  is  hyporUtically  Joined,  and  that  be- 
yond tho  spheres  and  systems  of  which  wo  are  cogni- 
zant, it.  partakins  of  our  nature,  is  at  the  right  hand 
of  God"  (On  tfu  Nieaie  Creed,  Oxford,  165!,  p.  201  sq.). 
Tbe  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  461)  adopted  the 
doctrine  sttted  by  pope  Leo  In  his  letter  to  Flarlanus 
[see  Leo],  vli.  In  substanco,  "that  in  Christ  two  dis- 
tinct natures  were  united  in  one  person,  without  any 
change,  mixture,  or  confusion."  'Ihe  Creed  of  Chal- 
ccdon  statea  that  "the  one  Son  of  God,  oarLordJesus 
Christ,  is  of  ono  snhsUnce  with  Ibo  Father  aiesrdlng 
to  the  Godhead,  and  of  one  substanco  Kith  us  accord- 
ing to  the  manhood— like  to  ni  in  all  things  except 
sin ;  ono  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  Only-begot- 
ten, In  two  natures,  without  contusion,  without  con- 
veruon,  without  division,  without  separation — tha  dif- 
ference of  the  natures  not  being  taken  away  by  reason 
of  tho  unity,  but  the  propriety  iif  each  being  preserved 
and  Joined  together  to  form  one  person."  Tha  croad 
of  tbo  council  waa  not  by  any  means  nniveisally  re- 
ceived in  the  East.  But  tbe  name  Eutychianism  gave 
way  to  that  of  Monophysitlsm.  The  eccleaiastical  on 
g«niiations  adhering  to  the  heresy  are  eommonly 
known  liy  the  names  of  Jacohitee,  Armenia*  Church, 
Copts,  and  Abvssinian  Church  (see  the  special  articlea 
on  these  churches).  For  a  sketch  of  the  fortune*  of 
the  theory  known  as  Eutychianism,  see  tloiroPHI- 
srrBs.  See  also  Chalcedon;  Chhibtolooi  ;  En. 
TYCHES;  DioacOBos;  and  consult  Pearson,  On  lAe 
Crtrd  (Oxford,  1820),  Ii,  179  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hiterg, 
1.  c. !  WaterUnd.  irort,  (Oxford),  lil,  116,  411 ;  He- 
fele,  Omcilitiigaelncile,  ii,  !49  et  al. ;  Baur,  Dagmr*- 
gackiclat,  i,  2,  S66  sq.;  Cnnntngham,  RiUiyrlcat  The- 
clo^y,  ch.  X,  S  1. 

BntyohiBiiiUh  pope  aikd  martyr,  succeeded  Felix 
I, bishop  of  Rome,  Jan.  275;  died  aa  martyr  or  con- 
feasor  Dec  8, 2S3.    Soma  deeratab  are  ascribed  to  I^. 
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which  nuj  be  found  in  Htgne'a  ed.  of  the  renuJna  ef 
Sixti  Papa,  Bt  uI.  iPatrol.  Lalima,  vol.  v). 

Eiutyollltu  OF  Coi(»TABTi!(OPl.E  "  wu  orieinillj 
a  monk  of  tlie  town  of  AmueUt,  wbence  he  vai  cent  liy 
hii  fEllow-citiieiu  lo  Coiutaallnoplc  bi  proxy  for  their 
Uahop.  The  great  talent  he  diiplayed  in  some  tbeo- 
logicil  controvenj  gunad  him  general  sdminittan,  and 
the  ampeiDr,  in  A.D,  553,  mlted  bim  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  Chnrcb  at  Canitantinupie.  In  the  same 
year  he  accordingiy  pmaided  at  an  <scuniea1ca]  eynod 
which  wu  heid  in  that  city.  In  A.D.  b6i  he  incurred 
the  anger  of  the  emperor  Jnatinian  by  refusing  to  give 
hii  osient  to  a  decree  respecting  the  lncDmiptibiiit}>  of 
tbo  body  of  Christ  prevfoas  to  his  twumction,  and 
was  ezpellMi  from  his  see  in  conaeqaance.  He  waa  at 
Hnt  confined  in  a  mouaateiy,  then  transported  to  an 
Island,  Princepo,  and  at  last  to  his  original  convent, 
Aoiaseia.  In  678  the  emperar  Tltierias  restored  him 
to  his  see,  which  ho  beneeforth  retained  antil  hia  death 
in  586,  at  the  age  of  7S.  There  is  extant  by  him  a 
letter  addressed  to  pope  Vlgillus  on  the  oceadon  of  his 
elevation  In  A.D.  553.  It  is  printed  In  Greek  and 
Latin  among  tho  Ada  Sj^oiSjiiiiito  Qinfji.  V,  43B,  etc. 
Ha  also  wrote  some  other  treatises,  which,  however, 
are  lost"  (Smith,  Dkt.  ofBiographg,  t.  ».).— Evagrins, 
Hia.  EcO.  iv,  S8  \  Caye,  flirt.  IM.  (Genev.  1720)  i,  841. 

Dntycllllia,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  waa  bom  at 
F«Ut  (ancient  Cairo)  in  676.  His  Arabic  name  was 
Baid^ii-Batrik.  He  waa  orlginaliv  a  physician,  ap- 
plied hlnualr  to  the  study  of  theology  tovrarda  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  was  eieclwl  Melcblte  (or  orthodox)  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  in  333,  and  died  about  A.D.  Hi. 
Ha  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a  fAmutJe  or-liuobfrom  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  lo  A.D.  937,  nnder  the  Arabic  title 
Natla»-d-Gauhar,  String  ofPearit;  traaalatad  and  c<i' 
ited  by  E.  Pococke  nnder  tbe  title  Conlixlio  attama- 
run,  mc  .Inmilu,  Arab,  at  Lat,  (Oxanil,  1 658-6!),  some 
copies  l6bG-6i,  2  vols.  4to)  :—FTagmenta  duo  de  Pat- 
clutit,  tt  de  83.  Euthariidit  imlilHliont  (in  Mai,  Script. 
VA  is,  823).  Seiden  pabliahed  an  extract  under  the 
title  Ecdetia  lua  origiatt,  tx  A  rabico  ana  vtri.  Lot. 
(Lond.  1642,  4lo),  to  which  Abraham  Ecchelensis  re- 
plied In  £u^JliBf  Vmdieabu,  tine  Retpomio  ad  J.  Sd- 
deni  Origiaa  (Rom.  16G1,  4to).— Hoefer,  Nom.  Biog. 
Giniraie,  xri,  810;  Graesse,  rWsor  de  Lwra  Rant,  l, 
530. 

Ba'^obna  (EB-rvxoi,  o/goodforliait,  a  frequent 
name ;  aae  Josephus,  Aitt.  xvlii,  6,  5 ;  xii,  4,  4),  a 
yoong  man  of  Troas,  who  sst  Id  the  open  wiodaw  of 
the  third  floor  while  Paul  waa  preaching  late  in  the 
night,  and  who,  )>eing  overcome  by  aleep,  fell  out  into 
the  court  below,  May,  A.D.  66.  Ha  was  "  taken  up 
dead"  (^p£h|  vicuut):  hut  tbe  ipoetle,  going  down, 
extended  himself  upon  tbe  tiody  and  eml)raced  il,  like 
the  prophets  of  old  (1  Kings  xvii,  !1 ;  !  Kings  iv,  84) ; 
and  when  be  felt  the  aignp  of  returning  life,  restored 
him  tu  bis  friends,  with  the  ueurance  tliat  "  his  life 
was  In  bim."  Before  Paul  departed  in  tbe  morning 
the  youth  was  brought  to  bim  alive  and  well  (Acta 
XX,  6-12).  All  the  intimationa  or  the  narrative  forbid 
na  for  a  moment  M  ontertsin  tbe  viow  of  those  critics 
who  SDppoae  that  animation  waa  merely  guapended 
(BioomAeld,  Hackett,  in  loc).    See  Padl. 

Mr.  Jowett  states  that,  during  hia  residence  at  Hai- 
vali  in  Hay,  ISIR,  the  house  in  which  he  abode  gave 
him  a  correct  idea  of  the  falling  of  Entychus  from  the 
upper  luft  while  Paul  was  preaching  at  Troaa.     "Ae- 

uf  Eutj^;hna'B  falling  from  the  npper  lolt  is  very  far 
from  intolligible;  and  besides  this,  the  drcamalancc 
of  preaching  generally  learea  on  the  mind  of  cnrvory 
readers  the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house, 
which  is  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and 
perhaps,  from  the  unchanging  character  of  Oriental 
customs,  nenrly  resembles  the  boniea  then  built,  will 
fully  illostrale  the  nanatire.     On  entering  my  hort'a 
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door,  we  And  the  gronnd  floor  entirely  seed  as  a  store ; 
it  is  filled  with  largo  barrels  of  oil,  the  produce  ef  tha 
rich  country  Air  many  milea  round ;  thia  apace,  as  Ikl 
from  being  habitable,  ia  lamelimei  so  dirty  wKh  the 
dripping  of  the  oil  tbst  it  is  difficult  to  pick  oM  a  clean 
fooling  Anm  the  door  to  tbe  fitat  step  of  the  ataircaaa. 
On  ascending,  we  And  tbe  first  Aoor,  eoosistiBg  of  a 
humble  suite  of  rooms,  not  Teiy  high ;  these  are  occu- 
pied by  the  family  liiT  their  daily  use.  It  Is  oo  the 
next  stor]r  that  all  their  oxpeose  is  lavished  {  hen  my 
courteous  host  ha*  appointed  my  lodging;  iieantiTol 
cottalns,  and  mats,  and  casblona  to  the  divan,  displsy 


gnest ;  here,  likewise,  their  splendor,  being  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  is  enjoyed  by  the  poor  Greeks  with  Dwra 
retirement  and  leas  chance  of  moleatation  fmm  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Turks ;  here,  when  the  profesaorsc^tbe 
college  wailsd  upon  me  lo  pay  their  reapocts,  they  were 
received  in  ceremony  anil  sat  at  the  window.  Tie 
room  ia  both  higher  and  elso  larger  than  tboae  bdow ; 
it  has  two  projecting  windowa ;  and  the  whole  floor  is 
so  much  extended  in  fmut  bryond  tbe  lower  pirt  o( 
the  building,  that  the  projecting  windows  considerabty 
overhang  the  street.  In  socb  an  upper  room — sednd- 
ed,  spicious,  commodious — Paul  waa  invited  to  preach 
his  parting  discourse.  Tbe  divan,  or  raised  scat,  with 
mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of  each  pmjert- 
ing  window;  and  I  have  remarked,  lliat  when  the  com- 
pany is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan,  so  that  a 
secoitd  tier  of  company,  with  their  fe#t  upon  the  »tat 
of  tbe  divan,  are  silting  behind,  higher  than  the  front 
raw.  Eutycbus,  thus  sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with 
the  open  window,  and.  being  overcame  with  sleep,  ho 
would  easily  &11  out  ftom  tbe  third  loft  of  the  house 
into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certain,  from  such  a 
height,  to  lose  bia  life.  Thither  Paul  went  down,  and 
comforted  the  alarmed  company  by  bringing  up  Euty- 
chus  alive.  It  is  noted  that  there  were  msnr  lights 
in  Che  upper  chamber.  The  tay  groat  plenty  of  oil 
in  this  neighiiorhood  would  enable  them  to  afford  many 
lamps ;  Ihe  heat  of  these  and  so  much  company  would 
cause  the  drowainesa  of  Ealychns  at  that  late  hour, 
and  be  the  occasion  likewise  of  the  windows  bemg 
open."    See  House. 

Bvagtiiu  Pontlnia  (Efxiyjxoc),  monk  and  as- 
cetic writer,  was  horn  at  Jberis,  on  the  Black  Sea. 
about  A.D.  B46.  Ha  wsa  made  deacon  by  Gregory  of 
KysEui  or  Gregory-  of  Naiianaura,  and  received  his  the- 
ological culture  to  some  extent  nnder  tho  latter,  who 
took  him  to  Constantinople  In  879  or  380,  and  made 
him  archdeacon.  In  the  Origenistic  controversies  he 
took  tbe  aide  ofOrigen.  AfUr  soma  experience  of  tbe 
dangers  of  personal  tieauty  and  vanity,  he  renounced 
the  world,  assumed  the  monastic  garb,  and  deparud 
for  Egypt  in  383  or  384,  wher«  he  lived  as  an  ascelic 
op  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  (probably)  399.  Socra- 
tes speaks  very  highly  (JI.  E.  iv,  28)  of  his  character 
and  writings,  of  which  there  remain,  1.  Mavaxh  (iu 
Cotelerim,  .\frm.  Grac.  iii,  63):— 2.  ■AiTipp7r«.'t  tin 
Paliad.  I'iffi  CArytoil.  p.  349) ;— B.  Aemn  UeMuiahtm 
ratioaa ;  and  a  few  other  tract*,  collected  in  GaUand. 
Bibl.  Fatrol.  vii,  653;  also  in  Higtie,  PalTfiL  Grrc.  il, 
1210  sq.  See  Tillcmont,  Mmaini,  x,  3G8 :  Socrates, 
IIM.  Eat.  iii,  7 ;  iv,  23 ;  Sowroen,  Bitl.  Ecd.  vl,  SO; 
Cave,  Bitt.  LU.  Anno  380. 

BraBTltiB  Boholaadon*,  the  Cbnrch  historian. 
was  prot«bly  l»m  at  Eptphaneia,  on  the  Oroales,  ia 
or  about  A.D.  6SS,  and  had  a  good  edncalion.  Bs 
lived  in  AnUoch,  where  be  was  a  lawTer  (loloiirisnOi 
whence  his  surname.  He  rendered  essential  serrice 
to  the  patriarch  Gregory,  whom  he  defended  (against 
charges  of  adnlUry  and  incest)  at  a  synod  in  Coniton- 
tinople,  A.D.  560.  He  waa  made  gwnterioK,  as  a  i*- 
ward  for  his  ptofbsalonal  akill,  by  the  emperor  Tiber}- 
us.     Evagriua  wrote  Aa&!clMMKKiiJi(uA«]i;  in  con- 
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tiiiiution  of  EoMbini  md  Tbaodoret,  which  eztends 
ftomthaCoancilorEpheiiu,  A.D.431,ta  ths  twelfth 
jear  of  tba  reign  of  tba  emperor  MmaHce,  AD.  B9S-4. 
He  ii  cradnloiu  and  gapenUtioaa,  bnt  orthodox.  The 
bat  taHan,  Gr.  ud  Let.,  ia  that  of  Taleaiiu  (Heori  da 
Tlloi)),  which  inclndea  EiuebinB  and  the  other  aialj 
Greek  tecluUKicsl  hutorUm  (Per.  1669-73,  fol. ;  ro- 
pTltiEed,wi[h  •ome  addltioiul  "Tarianiin"natea,  under 
the  title  Scd.  Scriplortt  cm  nod*  Vitltiii  tt  Rtadmg, 
Centeb.  1T30,  3  rola.)  ;  alio  in  Higne,  Patrol.  Graca, 
Tol.lxiiiK;  Banilaled  into  English,  A  Bularya/ihe 
CiardL,wilJnBiaaoinUo/dui  AitUutraHdhuWriliagi, 
tnni.b7  Meredith  Hinmer.  Id  Begeter's  Eed.  fiidnri- 
m  (LoDd.  6  ToU.  Svo)  ;  and  In  Bohn'i  Ecda.  library 
(Load.  1851, 13ino)i  into  Gemun  by  Kflasler.  <n  hit 
BOL  d.  KirtitaBOtr,  toI.  v ii  (ITTS,  8va).— Fab:  iciua, 
KUiaAiea  Grata,  ed.  Bariee,  is,  9Si  mj. ;  HofTmann, 
BiUiog.  Lexito»,]i,il  i  SchtW,  BiHmg  of  tlu  ChrudaH 
a>nii,iii,e83. 
BrancellaTliiiii.  3e«  Evanoelistabt. 
Brtmsalical,  ajipertaiiuiig  lo,  or  dmraderiMtic  of, 
lit  Gtupil.  (1.)  The  term  ■'  baa  been  applied  to  a  por- 
liiia  of  the  ^igliih  Church  who  either  pro'eu,  or  are 
nppoaed  to  '  know  and  Inculcate  the  GcapiC  in  eii  es- 
pecial manner,  and  to  give  pecoliar  prominence  to  the 
doctrine  of  aalvation  by  faith  in  the  atonement.  It  ia 
ptobatily  tme  that  among  this  portion  of  the  Cbuch 
or  Eoglaiid  many,  but  not  all,  maintain  the  peculiar 
deetriaea  of  Calvinism ;  and  tliere  may  have  been  a 
Ume  when  (in  the  opinion  of  aoma)  lower  views  ottbe 
Hcnmenla  and  of  Church  authority  prevailed  among 
them  than  what  are  generally  received  among  other 
Bxmben  of  that  Church.  Very  many  persons  lament 
tlia  Bse  of  tfala  term,  and  consider  that,  like  all  party 
appellatlona,  it  lenda  to  perpetuate  division  in  the 
Chorcb ;  accordingly,  they  deaira  that  it  ahould  be  dis- 
ucd  aa  a  party  term,  aod  carefully  confined  to  iti  orig- 
inal meaning"  (Eden). 

(1.)  In  Pnusia,  the  United  Establiahed  Church 
(since  18IT}lia*be*ni:aUedthe"Erangaliciil  Church," 
See  Pbhibia  and  UmTKD  Evanorlicai.  Chdrcii. 

(S.)  In  England  and  America  the  term  "  evangeli- 
cal" b  lyeqaently  need  to  diatipgniab  those  churches 
which  balieTe  in  the  divinity  of  Cbriat  and  the  atone- 
Bcat  faun  thoM  that  do  not. 

BrmagsUcal  AlHanoa  la  the  name  of  an  ai 
■tkn  of  Christiana  belonging  to  the  denominationa 
collectively  called  £Tangelicsl,  and  having  for  it 
)ect  to  represent  the  unity  of  theee  chnrclma  in  al 
mora  important  articiea  of  faith,  notwithstanding  their 
Mpaiacioa  by  external  organiiation.     The  Alllai 
originated  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  mplare  In  I 
Fteabyterian  Church  of  ScoUand  aeems  to  have  graac- 
ly  csntribtited  to  lU  aatabliahment.     On  Aag.  b,  lUb, 
a  nnmber  of  penona  belonging  to  diOhrent  denom 
Ikna  draw  np  a  proposal  of  cloaer  union.    The  adi 
tagea  promised  by  auch  a  movement  ware  at  once 
predated  In  England,  and  an  assembly  was  canvci 
St  Urerpool  Oct.  I,  lUIi,  which  was  in  aeesion  three 
dayi.  and  at  which  were  preaent  316  personr,  repre- 
•catfaig  SO  dilhrent  religfoos  societies.    The  Itnt  " 
etalAaMBblyofthe  Evangelical  Alliance  was  hi 
Pnamasooa'  Hall,  Great  Queen  Street.  London 
laMed  fton  Ang.  19  lo  Sept  3, 1M6 ;  921  Christians 
fnn  all  parta  of  tbe  world  took  part  in  its  '26  sessic 
iBong  them  were  17  fhnn  tlw  Enropean  continent, 
87  frna  Ametica  and  other  parts.     Among  them 
kd  tbe  namat  of  Dr.  Berth,  of  Calw.  in  Wurtemberg  i 
Dr.  Boird,  of Kaw  York ;  Ber.  Dr.  Bonnet,  of  Frank- 
ivt  en  tbe  Maine  (etUtor  of  the  letters  of  Calvin) ; 
Dr. Bachanan,  of  Glasgow ;  Dr.Cnnningharo,  of  Edin- 
bargh ;  William  Jonef ,  president  of  the  Tract  Soci- 
•ly;  Dr.  Harriott,  of  Basel;  tbe  mlasionary  MAgUng, 
of  Uangalar;  tba  missfcinary  inapedor  (subeeqneDlly 
RperintendaDt  general),  Dr.Hoffmann;  Rev.Adolphe 
Haoad  (then  in  UoDtauben) ;   Rev.  Dr.  Oncken,  of 


Hamburg;  Rev.Dr.PBnchaDd,orBruasela;  Rav.Bap, 
list  Hoe),  of  I.ODdon  i  and  Dr.  Tholnck,  of  Halle. 
Soma  finy  dltTeient  denominations  were  represented, 
iome  of  which,  however,  aa  the  reformed  cburcbea 
if  France  and  Geneva,  and  the  Lotbaran  chnrcliea 
if  North  America  and  WUrtemberg,  differed  only  on 
local  points.  Some  colored  preachers  alto  took  part 
in  the  proceedinga.  Sir  Cnliing  Eardley  (q.  v.)  was 
cboaen  as  cbaimun,  and  remained  the  bead  of  the 
Alliance  until  his  death.  The  platform  was  dearly 
inanimoualy  defined :  the  Evangelical  Alliance  la 
1  be  a  union  of  the  different  denom  in  itiona,  nei- 
ther it  kila  aim  to  bring  about  such  at  Itt  remit;  its 
ibject  ia  only  to  promote  Chrittian  feeiinga,  loving, 
friendly  intetcDUite  betweea  the  different  denomina- 
tions, and  an  effective  ctkopeiatian  in  the  efforts  to 
repulse  tbe  common  enetniet  and  dangers.  Aa  the 
meant  of  effecting  thia  porpoae,  it  advocatei,  not  a  tort 
of  official  or  aeml-officUi  representative  assembly  of 
the  different  denominationt,  hut  rather  the  union  of 
indiTidoals.  It  la  to  be  a  Chriatian  union,  not  a 
Church  union;  one  in  which  a  namber  of  eameat, 
fiiithrul  Christians  of  the  different  denominations  may 
join.  Being  a  union  of  Christians,  not  of  chorcbea, 
the  doora  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  are  open  to  all 
who  admit  tbe  fundamental  principlea  of  Cbriitianlty, 
without  Inquiring  Into  the  minutiis  of  their  particalar 
coniesslonB.  It  only  atkt  its  members  to  accept 
(whether  becanse  or  In  spite  of  their  particular  confes- 
sion does  not  matter)  the  fundamental  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Goipel.  This  naturally  led  to  a  defi- 
nition of  these  fundamental  principles,  tbe  admission 
of  which  should  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  AUi- 
snce.  On  the  motion  being  msde  by  Dr.  Edward 
Bickerttetb,  tbe  following  nine  articli*  were,  afler  ma- 
ture deliberation,  received  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Evsngellcal  Alliance  : 

"The  parties  composing  the  Alliance  shall  he  such 
parties  only  as  hold  and  maintain  what  are  usually  un- 
derttoodto  be  evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  doctrines  understated,  namely :  1.  The  divine  inspi- 
ration, authority,  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
2.  The  right  and  dnty  of  private  judgment  in  the  intei> 
preUtlon  oFthe  Holy  Scriptures.  8.  The  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  trinity  of  persons  therein.  4.  The 
Qtler  depravity  of  hnmsn  nature  in  consequence  of  tbe 
Fall.  e.  Tbe  incamstion  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of 
Btonenuntforslunenand  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial 
Intercession  and  reign.  6,  The  juitiflcation  of  the  sin- 
ners by  faitb  alone.  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
In  Ihc  conversion  and  tanctifl cation  of  the  sinner.  S. 
The  immorUlity  of  (he  soul,  lbs  resnrreclion  of  the 
body,  tbe  Jadgmcnl  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  the  rlcmal  bletsedneta  of  the  righleont, 
nod  the  eterral  punishment  of  the  wicked.  9.  The 
divine  institution  of  the  Chrittian  miniatry,  and  the 
obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordlnauceaof  Bapltam 
and  the  Lord's  Supper." 

These  principlea  were  rmbodied  In  a  document  enti- 
tled Soritlotii  Evmigtliat  cMjCstafKiiiw  tl  Mlaliilanm  est- 
pniilio  brrvt.  Ihe  mfflibers  bind  themselves  to  pray 
xealously  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  descend  upon  all  believ- 
ers, and  to  employ  Jointly  the  morning  of  the  first  week- 
day as  a  season  of  prayer,  as  also  the  firrt  week  of  each 
year;  as  also  to  use  Christian  circumspection  in  their 
speech  and  writings  when  touching  on  points  of  dilTer- 
ence.  Tbe  Alliance  was  organlied  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber. They  organized  a  series  of  seven  branch  aasoda- 
tione:  1.  Great  BriUln  and  Ireland:  2.  United  States 
of  North  America;  3.  France,  Belgium,  and  tbe  French 
portion  of  Switierland ;  4.  Northern  Germany;  6. 
South  Germany,  and  the  German  portion  of  Switier- 
land; C.British  North  America;  7.  West  Indies.  These 
branch  associations  went  into  actual  operation  after- 
wards. The  Alliance  spread  in  France,  Switzerbnd, 
and  Belgium,  without  agreement  with  Its  definition  of 
the  evangelical  creed  being  insisted  on.     It  met  with 
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letter  of  co-opantion  wu  takd  (rmn  the  mlhImJ  ofttt 
Britiahbnacb  ortbeAlliuio.  Tbe  Uoo-WUlUm  E. 
Dodge  wu  elected  preudant  of  tbe  AnxricaD  biKBcb. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  Mew  York  Nov.  IS,  1868,  it  wM 
rexitved  to  ciinveoe  a  new  General  Coaferanos  of  tba 
EiUKelkal  Allluice  in  the  city  of  New  York  ia  tbe 
autumn  of  18G1I.  The  Biitiih  bnnch  onlj  at  tbe  na- 
tionil  Linnchei  bu  been  in  tba  pnutice  or  holding 
■anoal  meetinK*. 

"Among  the  reiolti  alreed^  eltained  bj  tbe  Alli- 
ance u  Incidental  and  aecondarv  lo  it*  Kreat  oLJed 
may  Ike  mentioned,  The  supply  of  an  oUvioue  iraat, 
namely,  the  esiatenoe  of  an  orgaoiaed  body  with  and 
by  whom  eomapondence  and  ctkOperatioD  may  be  eaa- 
ily  Bad  affectnally  cartied  on  between  Cbristiao*  in 
different  parta  of  the  world,  and  which  may  greatly 
aid  in  aulting  Chrutiuis  In  tbii  country  aeparated  by 
ecGluiartical  diSeraacea  and  other  cauaes;  the  hold- 
ing of  confereaceg  of  Chriatiana  from  all  parta  of  tbs 
world,  for  deration  and  mnlual  conanltation,  in  Ltoi' 
doD,  Paria,  Berlin,  and  other  citiB«;  aiding  in  the  re- 
vival of  religion  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  tbn  caa- 
venifig  of  very  many  meetings  for  anited  prayer  fiir 
the  OQtponiing  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  reference  to  paaa- 
ing  events  of  importance  ;  the  communication  of  mneh 
information  aa  to  the  religiaoii  eouditioo  uf  Cbriaten- 
dom  ;  the  enconragement  of  Chriatiana  eipoaod  to  tri- 
ala  and  difficulties  by  the  eiproseion  of  sympathy,  and 
in  aeveral  inslancea  by  eliciting  pecuniary  ^d ;  inc- 
cesafnl  interference  on  behalf  of  Christiana  and  otl»n 
when  peiBecuted  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Mohammedan 
coantriea;  the  mitigation  or  removal  of  the  peraecD- 
tion  of  Proteitanta  by  their  fellow- rrolcatanta  In  Geiw 
many  and  elaewhore :  the  presentation  of  memorial* 
lo  the  sorereigna  of  Eorope,  Including  the  sultan  bito- 
self,  on  behalf  of  liberty  of  conscience  for  Hnaanlcnan ; 
the  encouiHgement  and  aaaiatance  of  the  friends  of 
pure  evangelical  doctrine  in  all  Proteatant  countriaa 
in  tiieit  struggle  with  Rationalism  or  infidelity;  the 
uniting  of  evangelical  Christiana  in  different  countriea 
for  fraternal  intercourse  and  for  mutual  protection; 
oppoaiticn,  in  commou  with  other  bodies,  lo  the  prog- 
ress of  popery ;  the  realstancfl  of  projeeta  which  would 
tend  to  the  desecration  of  the  Loin's  d^iy :  the  origina- 
tion and  extenslrfl  circulation  of  priie  esrays  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  on  Popcrj'  and  inlidelily;  and  tbe  oiie* 
ination  of  Bocieties  established  on  the  pinciple  of 
united  action  among  evangelical  Chri.>^tian*.  rnch  at 
tbe  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society,  the  ContinenUl 
Committee  for  Reli^ns  Liberty,  Chri?ti.in  Vemacu. 
lar  Education  Society  for  India,  and  German  Ai.l  S«. 
elety.  Although  these  practical  resalts  are  thus  re- 
fernd  to,  yet  U  ia  to  be  nndentood  that,  even  if  no 
sacb  secondary  objects  had  been  accomplished  or  at- 
tempted, the  graat  value  of  the  AUlanoe  would  Mill 
remain  in  its  adnptation  to  promote  and  manifest  nnion 
among  Christians.  The  precsdini  it  from  an  antbor. 
itative  statement  made  by  the  Alliance"  (Eadie.  £0- 
rletiaitieol  J-^iuyclopadia,  a.  v.).— Henog,  Neal-Eitrj- 
Idepadie,^.  370;  Schem,  ^Tneriom  Eerlft!aMcat  Al- 
viemac  for  ie«S ;  tbe  fnU  repoits  of  tbe  General  As- 
aembllcs  of  the  Alliance ;  Dr.  Matsie,  T\e  EvoMffeliai 
AUaiice,  iXi  Orig»  and  Drvdnjmtnt  (Lend.  John  Snow, 
1847) ;  L.  Bonnet,  L'uaiU  dt  feapril  par  h  liea  dr  la 
paix;  LtUnt  nr  Calliana  HoBgHique  (P■ri^  Delav, 
1847);  ^in.a»f/'or.CA.r»nn,Sept.]S66,p.36a;  Dec 
less,  p.  367 ;  PriBctlm  Atr.  Oct,  18*6.     (A.  J.  S.) 

EivauBelloal  Aiaoclatdon.  an  ecclesiastical  body 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1800,  In  the  eaatcrn  fMrt 
of  PennsylTanla,  and  resulted  fVom  an  organiaation 
Into  claaaoa  and  congregations  of  tbe  disciples  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Albright,  a  native  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
who,  l>eing  impressed  by  the  general  decline  of  relijt. 
inus  life,  and  the  corruption  of  doetriues  and  morals 
that  prevailed  in  the  German  charchea  in  that  portion 
of  country,  andertook,  about  1790,  to  work  a  re&rm 
among  them.    Tbe  effect  of  hia  first  labors  aoconnied 


innany  from  tbe  Lntheians,  who 
did  not  Hnd  the  creed  sufficiently  explicit  on  certain 
polnta,  and  from  the  diadples  of  Schleiermachor,  who 
disapproved  of  aoma  of  the  articles,  A  *rcond  tuaewibbf 
was  betd  in  Paris  in  185&  on  the  occasion  of  the  World's 
Exhibition.  The  Mrd  meitHig  was  held  in  Berlin  in 
1857,  Tbe  ("  Confeaaional")  Lutherans  became  more 
determined  in  their  oppoaition,  while  the  evangelical 
party  of  Germany,  though  approving  of  the  general 
Kope  of  the  Alliance,  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  in^t 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  nine  principlea  aa  a  condition 
af  memberehip.  Thia  meeting  waa  largely  attended, 
delegates  from  Hacao,  A&iea,  and  Australb  being 
present,  and  brought  the  Alliance  more  prominently 
before  the  churches  of  ContinenUl  Europe.  Tbafuurii 
mtelug  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1B60.  It  waa  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  decleniion  of  Ibe  (ienevan  Na- 
tional Church  to  sympathiia  with  Its  objects.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  of  Scotland ;  Dr.  Balrd,of  the  United  States ; 
Munod,  Preasensi,  and  Qaaparin,  of  France;  Krumma- 
cher  and  Domer,  of  Kermsny ;  Groen  van  Prinsterer, 
of  Holland)  and  Merle  d'AuUgnt.  of  Switierlaud, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  and  active  members. 
Tba  fifth  meeting  waa  lo  have  been  held  at  Amster- 
dam In  1S6S,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  tbe 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  at  the  appointed  time  till 
1667.  Tbef/l/i  GneratCoa/rTmee  actually  took  place 
at  Amaterdam  on  Aug.  IB,  1867,  and  waa  largely  at- 
tended. There  were  delegates  from  France,  Germa- 
ny, Switzerland,  Holland,  Great  Brilaio,  the  TTnlted 
States,  the  British  American  provinces,  Italy,  Spun, 
Sweden,  and  Eastern  countries.  Baron  Tan  Wasse- 
naar  Catwijk  presided.  Among  the  more  prominent 
delegatea  were  Dr.  Krummachor,  Prof.  Heizog,  Dr. 
Tholack,  and  Prof.  Linge,  of  Germany ;  Pasteur  Ber- 
sier.  Dr.  de  Fiessenai,  and  Prof.  St.  HiUire,  of  France ; 
Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Scotland;  John  Pre  Smith,  archdea- 
con Phllpot,  andS.Ouraay,U.P., 'of  England;  Uerle 
d'Aubign^  of  Snltieriand  t  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  many  othera.  The  Opening  aermon 
was  preached  by  Pruf.  Van  Oosterzee.  Among  tbe 
aubjecta  dLscusaed  were  the  religioua  condition  ^  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Scottish  churches,  the  connec- 
tion of  missions  with  clvlllution,  Christianity,  and 
literatnra,  and  art  and  science;  the  methoda  of  oper- 
ating missiotis;  tbe  religious  condition  of  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy ;  evangelical  non- 
conformity; Chriatianity  and  the  aatiooalitlea ;  and 
variona  subjects  of  theology  and  philoaophy.  Inter- 
esting reports  were  received  of  tbe  proijress  of  relig- 
ious libei^  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  thraldom  of  opinion 
in  Spain,  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  received 
especial  consideration,  resnlting  in  tho  adoption  of  a 
resolution  calling  DpvD  the  members  ofihe  Alliance  to 
ose  in  their  Mveral  places  of  abode  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence earnest  endeavors  to  secure  from  slates,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  masters  of  eatabliabmenta,  from  every 
one,  the  weekly  day  of  teat  from  labor,  "  In  order  that 
all  may  freoly  and  fully  participate  in  the  teniporsl 
andapirilual  benefits  of  the  Ix)rd's  day."  A  istter  of 
affection  and  symp  ithy  was  udnplad  to  Christiana  scat- 
tered abroad,  particularly  lo  those  who  are  laboring 
against  the  hoattia  influences  of  heathenism  or  of  su- 
perstition, and  whose  rights  of  pnblic  warship  are  re- 
strained or  abridged.  A  protest  against  war  was  adopt- 
ed.    Special  meetings  were  held  on  Sunday-achoola 

the  poor  were  held  in  one  of  the  misaion-rooma  of  the 

lng«.  The  assembly  adjonmed  on  Tueadav,  Aug.  27. 
The  Evangelical  Alltonce  of  tbe  United  States  waa 
organiieil  in  New  York  city  on  Jan.  60.  I8G7.  Emi- 
nent divines  and  laymen  of  tho  Methodiat  E[dscDpil. 
Presbyterian,  Proteatant  Eplacop:il,  German  Reformed, 
Reformed,  and  Baptiat  churches,  and  fhim  various  parta 
of  tho  countrj-,  aignified  their  approval  of  the  move- 
ment either  by  attendance  in  person  or  by  letter.     A 
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^  la  IntTd  thraogh  ■  gnit  patt  of  thi  conafay  it 
bii  sira  axpeiue,  pnacbliig  the  Goapel  u  he  bad  op- 
frntaaiXj  in  chorclu*,  u^iook,  private  bouMa,  on  pab- 
Lit  raaib,  «tc  Allhongb  be  conmeDcod  hu  labon 
wilfaiiBt  onj  uherioi  duigii  of  forming  a  diitlnct  ec- 
rlfintiril  orgmnludoD,  f et  ht  hod  DiiiihI  it  nec*)- 
MIT  to  niiito  bis  eoDTeiti,  Kstlcnd  orei  MTSnl 
onuuiu,  Into  null  MMdetiu  for  niDtosI  lopport  u)d 
arnpallij.     At  ■  meetloK  called  for  the  pnrpOM  of 


M  In  which  tbcy  all  felt  a  deep 
without  regard  to  the  t«acb- 
iii(*  o(  HlgbChnTcliiHa  reapectiiiK  a  valid  mlnlitrj, 
—"'—■"*'■  olaetad  and  ordained  Hi.  Albrigbt  *« 
tfcar  fatUr  or  Uifaop,  anthmiiing  him  to  azerclM  all 
iIh  fnctiiiBa  of  the  miiiiitaml  office  over  them,  and 
ledand  the  Blbla  to  be  their  rale  of  taith  and  prac- 
tin.  TUa  ofpnliatlcin,  incomplete  at  flnt,w>a  looo 
■fMr  eaaaUcrablr  improved  by  the  adaption  of  a  creed 
ud  nice  for  Church  gOTemoieDl.  In  courae  of  time, 
■•  labmn  iacrojed  and  tha  lociety  Bpreod,  aondal 
anbtDoea  were  held;  and  in  1816,  sixteen  yean 
•fifr  th*  Bnt  orfiuiiiation  of  tha  Church,  a  general 
ncfnoice  was  held,  tbt  the  first  time,  in  Union  Coan- 
tr.  Pa.,  which  conaiated  of  all  the  eldara  in  tba  roiaie- 
Ut.  Stacm  IM3  ■  genatal  ■onf^rence,  compoaad  of 
dfbgatja  elected  by  the  aonnal  conferencn  Aiom 
•BiDig  tbeir  eldera,  haa  held  qoadrennial  eeulons. 
Fir  tha  Sna  thit^  year*  of  iti  eilatence  the  todety 
■ngglHl  igainat  Tiulent  oppoulion ;  but  dnriDg  ili 
lUH  yean  ii  ban  made  rapid  progrtae,  »  that  it 
iHir  (1888)  cnmpriaea  II  annual  ooDreiencea,  and  lt!8 
itmfniic  uhI  GM  local  preachers,  whose  fleld  of  labor 
•iiHida  orer  the  Nonhern,  Weatcrti,  and  Paciflc  italea, 
ud  into  Canada  and  Euiope.  The  membership  ap- 
pmtiDalea  139.000,  all  adnlta;  (he  number  of  church- 
n  is  ISSa  and  panonogts  2n7!,  valaed  togelher  at 
H«7U00;  SundB^-schnals234H,anduholanl6X,8ST; 
ntabetieal  claaMS.  exclusive  nf  Lboee  connected  with 
Sasday  schools,  Ui,  with  8569  catrchumeno.  In  the 
rtu  183B  a  miaaionary  society  was  formed,  which  has 
up  to  rbb  time  supported  about  600  hoDM  miaoiono, 
DOiC  of  which  are  now  seir-iupporling  atationa,  cir^ 
nils,  ot  even  conlerencea.  At  present  this  Bociety 
nppons  Ml  miiaioDa  in  America  and  Europe.  For  a 
Dsoiber  of  yean  it  ho  been  gathering  funds  for  heo- 
i)m  miMima,  and  has  entered  Japan  with  socceaa. 
Tbett  is  also  a  Sunday-school  and  tract  society  in 
•fcmion.  publishing  Sunday-school  books  and  relig- 
ins  tracts.  A  chariubie  society  was  founded  in 
tit  year  18S6,  which  has  receired  funds  amounting 
10  s  coosidcrsble  sum,  by  bequests,  the  interest  of 
■Uch  a  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  the  wid- 
»t  and  orphans  of  poor  itinerant  preachers.  There 
in  slso  cburcb-buildinfE  societies  eslablished  in  ser- 
Rsl  cmlerences.  The  North-western  College,  a  flour- 
uliing  iasliiuiion  of  learning  located  at  Nsperrille,  IlL, 
hss  been  founded,  snd  is  supporlpl  by  the  Wcstem 
onfereticaa  of  the  Church,  and  an  endowment  is  being 
csUected  which  now  amounts  to  «100,000.  Sereral 
•aBlaariea  ar*  also  patronised  by  the  Cbnrch.  An 
•rphaa  insUtution,  fsTOrably  located  st  Flat  Kock, 
OWo.  haa  bMn  fonwled  within  a  few  years,  snd  is  In 
■acnssfHl  operstinn.  A  prosperons  publish!  ng-bonsa 
•<  Clareland,  Ohio,  lasnes  four  periodicals:  one.  Its 
Garnaa  organ,  Dtr  CkriMdit  Boltdu^ta,  a  large 
vTeklj,  aad  the  oldest  German  religious  paper  pub- 
liAsd  In  Amatfcai  another,  Its  Englbh  organ,  TV 
ttmf^kal  Mntrrngtr,  also  a  weekly;  and  the  third 
ssd  fosnb,  Der  CkriMHda  Kimdafrtrnd.  and  the  S<a^^ 
^Kkeel  Mawenger,  are  monthly  Jnvenile  papers,  in- 
Mded  eldelly  for  Sunday-schools.  The  weekly  ps. 
rwi  have  totptbar  a  drcolation  of  So.OOO,  and  the  Ju. 
rwilss  30,000.  Perhaps  no  other  religions  deitomlnk- 
■a  IB  Amnka  la  better  orimniied  sud  disciplined  for 
*at  than  the  Evangelical  AsaociBtion.  In  doctrine 
■t  timakfj  tUa  CbBrcb  Is  Anninlan ;  with  rsgard 


to  sanctJflcBtion,  Wesleyan;  bnt  generally  holds  tha 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  they  are  held  in 
common  by  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  land,  with 
alt  of  whom  it  alms  to  cultivate  a  fraternal  spirit. 
The  ministry  ts  divided  into  two  orders,  deacons  sud 
elders  J  and,  hithful  to  the  principles  and  examples 
of  their  founder,  they  practise  itinerancy.  The  hlgh> 
est  permanent  order  ia  the  eldership;  for,  although 
society  has  its  bishops  (elected  by  General  Confer 
i)  and  presiding  elders  (elected  by  tbe  individna] 
Terences),  yet  these,  to  be  continued,  must  be  re< 
elected  every  four  yesis;  and  if  not  re-etected  they 
bold  no  higher  rank  or  privilege  than  an  elder.  The 
General  Conference  meets  every  four  years,  snd  con- 
stitutes the  highest  legislative  and  Jadiclal  anthcrity 
recognised  in  the  Church ;  then  come  the  annual  and 
qaattarly  conferences,  whose  transactions  are  mostly 
of  an  execDtive  and  practical  nature  for  the  promotion 
of  the  work.  In  its  mode  of  worship  and  usage*  the 
Evangelical  Association  is  Uethodislic;  and  preach- 
ing, originally  in  Ocrman,  is  now  largely  in  English. 

(K.r.) 

e  denommation  is  at  present  greatly  divided.  In 
OcL,  1)191,  two  rival  general  conrerenccs  were  held,  one 

ladianapolis,  the  other  in  Philadelphia,  each  of  which 
elected  different  bishops  and  other  ofScers.    Tbia  led 

protracted  btigation,  which  lias  not  yet  been  folly 

tiled. 

Tbe  following  statistics  are  gathered  from  tbe  United 
Stales  census  of  1890,  but  do  not  include  the  confermce* 

Canada,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Japan. 


to  have  a  ^ee  ei 

the  several  Protpstant  state  churches  of  Germany,  and 
to  advance  their  harmonious  development.  Tho  im- 
pulse to  meetingii  of  this  kind  proceeded,  in  1S15,  from 
king  Wllhelm  of  WUrtembc^.  Invitations  to  a  confer- 
ence were  Issued  conjointly  by  Prussb  and  Wllrtemberg 
to  the  EOfernments  of  South  Germany,  and  by  Pmssla 
'  Northern  Ger. 


iny. 


which  m 


It  Berlin 


Cities  were  repreiented.  This  mepting  was  secrrt, 
and  the  pnwredings  have  never  been  oSclally  ]inl>- 
lished.     It  is  known,  bowever,  that  they  coaceinad 
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tbe  periodiul  holding  of  confttenou  of  tU*  kind, 

f«uioiu,llturgy,  ■DdChaTchcODsHtntion.  Tbe  Mcood 
meiting  hsb  to  bare  bun  hsid  M  Stattgvdt  ta  IBM, 
but  did  Dot  take  ptaa,  in  eomcqacnce  of  the  disturb- 
ances caused  by  tlia  revolDlioa.  At  tb«  Choich  dleb 
(q.  v.)or8taltga^dt(1860)aDdEIbeIfUd(18Sl>,ecel•- 
■itu[ical  officers  of  soveni  conntiieg  delibenlad  on  the 
naumption  of  the  ofBciU  Cbnrch  coDferenoei,  and  >ug- 
geitedthe  eituiiliehmeDtof  a  central  organ,  wtilch  waa 
to  contain  the  decreflB  of  all  the  Hapnnae  Chorchboarda 
of  the  German  States.  Accordingly,  the  conferanee  met 
again  at  Eisenach  in  Jane,  1852,  and  in  the  aame  year 
an  official  central  organ  of  the  German  Church  gorem- 
menta  was  establiahed  at  Stuttgardt  (Jf^cn.  KircMat- 
UaafHrdainimfftLOaittchUaut).  Sincethi 
ference  has  met  alwayi  at  Eisenach,  In  1866, 1867, 1868. 
1861,1863,1865,  and  1868.  One  of  the  Ant  leialM  of 
the  conferences  was  a  compilatian  of  ISO  of  the  beat 
Germnn  Protattact  hjinns  (_KtrnStdtr),  which  «a*  rec- 
ommended to  the  several  states  as  a  proper  basis  of,  ~ 
appendix  to,  the  hymn-books  of  the  several  churchi 
Id  1856  some  resolations  concerning  tbe  treatment  of 
9Bcts  by  the  state  chnrcties  were  nnanimoaaly  adopted. 
These  resolutions  declared  against  tbe  principle  of  full 
religious  liberty,  bnt  recommended  that  the  members 
of  sects  be  allowed  to  contract  valid  civil  marriage*. 
The  same  conference  adopted  resolutions  in  behalf  of 
a  better  observance  of  Snnday ;  of  giving  to  congre- 
gations the  right  of  co-operation  (cobnn  mgaliimm')  ' 
the  appointment  of  ecclesiaatlcal  officers,  uid  of  Int 
dncipg  special  liturgical  devotions  during  the  veeic 
Passion.  Tbe  conference  of  1857  held  important  dls- 
cassions  on  the  revival  of  Charcb  discipline,  on  re- 
forms in  tbe  legislation  concerning  divorces,  and 
CbristLin  biuiul.  Among  the  results  of  the  later  m< 
Ings  of  the  conference  were  the  rbliowing:  The  intro- 
duction of  a  prayer  tor  the  German  fatherland, 
used  every  Snnday  in  every  Protestant  church  ; 
lations  on  Church  patronage,  on  liturgical  mattei 
the  examinations  of  theological  students,  on  catcchiza- 
tion,  on  the  revision  of  the  Lutheran  Bible,  o 
best  way  of  collectin);  tlie  statistics  of  the  Gi 
Lutheran  Cbnreb,  on  the  construction  of  evangelical 
churches,  on  the  Stale-Clmrch  system,  etc 
count  of  each  meeting  of  the  conference  since  1855  Is 
given  in  Matthes,  AUgem.  KirehSeht  Ckron^ ;  aee  also 
HeriDg,  Rtai-Knegkl.  iv,  279. 
Evangelical  Cotwaels.     See  Cosbilia  Etah- 

Bvangelioal  Union,  "  the  name  assumed  by  a 
reti^us  body  constituted  in  Scotland  In  1843  by  the 
Rev.  James  Morison,  of  Kilmarnock,  and  other  minis- 
ters, whose  doctrinal  views  had  been  condemned  In  the 
United  Secession  Chnrch,  to  which  they  previously  be- 
longed,and  thecongregatlonsadheringtotham.  They 
were  soon  aflerwsnla  joined  by  ■  number  of  minis- 
ters and  congregations  of  similar  views  previously  con- 
nected with  the  Congr^itional  Union  or  Independ- 
ents of  Scotland,  and  have  since  extended  themselve* 
cnnsidcrablv  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Their  doctnnal  views  are  thoae  which,  from  the  name 
of  Hr.  Mnrison,  have  now  become  known  in  Scot- 
land as  Moritimian.  See  HomsoBiAKiaii.  Their 
chnrch  government  is  Independent,  bnt  in  some  of 
the  congregations  originally  Pmbyterian  the  olGce 
of  tbe  eldership  is  retained.  A  nnubie  pnclice  of 
this  denomination  is  the  very  freqnent  advertising 
of  sermons  and  their  subjecls."  In  1861  tlie  Union 
bad  in  Scotland  !8  places  of  worship,  with  10,819  sit^ 
tings. 

BvangelUt  {lUnyyikurriK),  the  name  efan  order 
or  body  of  men  included  in  the  constltntion  of  tbe 
Apoetolical  Church  (q.  v.).  The  term  Is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  a  certain  class  of  Christian  teachers 
who  were  not  fined  to  any  particular  spot,  but  trav- 
ailed either  indipandently,  or  nnder  the  direction  of 


one  w  dther  of  the  apoatlaa,  for  tbe  pnrpon  irfpnipfc 
gating  the  Qoapel.  The  abtenea  of  any  detailed  ae* 
eonnt  of  the  orgiinltaHon  and  practical  woifcingotUN 
Cbnrch  of  tbe  firat  century  leaves  as  in  some  tinoer- 
tainty  aa  to  tbeir  fonctionB  and  position.  Tbe  neaii- 
log  of  the  name,  "  The  poblishen  of  glad  tidinga," 
saema  common  to  the  work  of  the  Chiistian  ministry 
generally,  yet  in  £^h.  Iv,  11  the  "  evangelism"  ^ipaar, 
on  the  one  hand,  after  the  "apostlee"  and  ''pnipiicta;" 
on  the  other,  belbre  tbe  " paston"  and  " teachert' 
(thus:  auroj  ifiun  roic  fuv  mrfwrd^opc,  ro6c  jl 
n^o^qmc,  roAc  li  tba-ffiMorai,  nbt  it  wbi^hc 
lai  SitaandXaBs).  Assuming  that  the  apoatles  here, 
wheUior  limited  to  the  twelve  or  not,  are  those  wha 
were  looked  upon  as  the  special  delegates  and  repr«- 
sentatives  of  Christ,  and  therefore  higher  than  all  oth- 
ers in  their  authority,  and  that  the  prophcta  were  men 
speaking  nnder  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
words  that  were  mighty  In  tbeir  effects  on  men'a 
heart*  and  ci»iscieacM,  it  would  follow  that  tbe  evan- 
gelists had  a  function  subordinate  to  theicr,  yet  mot* 
consplcDoua,  and  so  far  higher  than  that  of  the  paatora 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  iieen  founded, 
and  of  the  teachers  who  carried  on  the  work  of  syste- 
matic instruction.  This  passage,  accordingly,  woald 
lead  us  to  tJiink  of  them  as  standing  between  the  two 
other  gronpft— sent  forth  as  mlsiionarj'  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  fint,  snd  as  such  preptrring  the  way  for 
the  iabora  of  tlie  second.  Tbe  same  inference  would 
seem  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied 
to  Philip  tn  Acts  sxl,  8.  He  bad  been  one  of  thoae 
who  bad  gone  evaiTwhera  *'  preaching"  (cvaj^tXiSo- 
fif  vol)  the  word  (Acts  viil,  4),  now  in  one  city,  now  in 
another  (viii,40);  but  he  has  not  the  power  or  antbor- 
ity  of  an  apostle,  does  not  speak  aa  a  prophet  himself 
tho  ughtbegiftofprophecybelongstohlsfonr  daoghtara 
(iii,  a),  and  ha  eiereiees  apparently  no  pastoral  soper- 
intendence  over  any  portion  of  tbe  flock.  The  omlssioa 
evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  sii  may  be  explain- 
on  tbe  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  Paul's  argu- 
ment led  hbn  there  to  speak  of  the  settled  organiaatiM 
'  L  given  local  Church,  which  of  course  presupposed 
woik  of  the  misaionary  preacher  as  alreadv  ac- 
ipllshed,  while  the  train  of  thooght  in  Eph.  iv,  11 
ight  before  his  mind  all  who  were  in  any  way  in- 
Btmniental  In  building  np  tbe  Church  nnlvereal.  It 
followa,  tnm  what  has  been  said,  thst  the  calling  of 
'le  evangelist  is  expressed  by  the  word  nipinraiii', 
preach,"  rather  than  iiSaBaiv,  "teach,"  or  rapa- 
n^jTv,  ^^ exhort;"  it  Is  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidingsto  those  who  have  not  known  them,  ratber  than 
the  Instruction  and  pasteral  care  of  theee  who  have  be- 
lieved and  been  baptiicd.  This  is  alao  wbst  we  gath- 
er from  3  Tim.  iv,  2,  6.  Tlmotheni  is  "  to  preach  the 
"  In  doing  this  he  is  to  fnini  "  the  work  of  an 
evangelist."  Itfollowa,  also,  that  the  name  deneta*  a 
mirit  rather  than  en  order.  Tbe  evangelist  might  or 
might  not  be  a  bishop-elder  or  a  deacon.  The  apoa- 
they  evangelit*d(Aot»  viii,!S;  xiv,?; 
1  Cor.  i,  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though  there  were 
lany  evangelists  who  ware  not  apo*tlcs.  Tbe  brotb- 
r  "whose  praise  was  In  the  Gospel"  (i  Cor.  viii,  16) 
isy  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  Paul's  companions  In  ttds 
work,  and  probably  known  by  the  ai 


t,  the  it 
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calling  chiefly  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  oth- 
er classes  of  Christhin  laborers.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points  connected  with  the  organlaatian  of  the  Cbareb 
In  the  apostolic  age,  but  little  Information  Is  to  be 
gained  tram  later  writers.  The  name  was  no  longer 
explained  by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  bad  been 
specially  applied,  and  it  came  to  be  variously  intir- 
preled.  Theodorat(on  Eph.iv,ll)dascTlbesthe  eran- 
gelista  (as  they  have  been  deacribed  above)  aa  travel- 
ling missionaries.  Chryaostom,  ai  men  who  preached 
the  Gospel,  bnt  without  going  eveiywhen  (fi4  wsfxlov 
Ti{  xatraxov) ;  by  wblcb  ha  [H'^tably  deootM  a  I* 
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«ilct«d  iptwro  U)  tlwir  Uboi*,  in  coutrut  -with  the 
VOTlA-wlda  commuuoQ  o[  tha  iportlca.  Tbc  account 
given  by  Eiuebiui  (_HiM.  Eeda.  iij,  S7),  tboagh  tome- 
wlut  ifaelorical  and  vigue,  givea  pnjmineiica  to  tha 
idu  of  itinerant  mluioDarj  pnacbing.  Kefarring  to 
thoititaofthe  Cbnrcli  in  tbe  time  afTitjan,  be  uys, 
"  Vtay  at  tha  diKiples  of  that  time,  whoae  louli  tbe 
diTJH  woii  bad  inapired  with  an  aidant  lova  of  pU- 
Icaopb}',  fint  fulfilled  oar  Savioar'i  precept  by  diatrib- 
■tiiig  Ibair  lubalsoca  among  tha  poor.  Then  tnvel- 
ling  abroad,  they  performed  tbe  wotk  of  avangeliata 
(ipyot  iririXow  EuafrlXiaru'V),  being  ambltioue  to 
piwb  Cbrtet,  and  delivtr  the  Scripture  of  tha  divlna 
Gsapcli.  Having  laid  tbe  fbandatiane  ol  the  faith  In 
fsnigii  sationa,  they  appointed  other  poaton  (iroifuvac 
n  taBurravTi^  iTipovf),to  whom  they  intnuted  tha 
eoWTaUDQ  of  tha  patta  tbey  bad  recently  occupied, 
•diila  tbey  proceeded  to  other  countriea  and  nationi." 
One  clauee  of  tbia  deecription  Indicate!  a  change  in 
the  work,  which  liefon  long  affected  tbe  meaning  of 
lb*  ufte.  If  tbe  Gospel  was  a  written  book,  and  the 
otlce  of  tbe  evangdiata  waa  to  read  or  diitributa  it, 
then  the  vriten  of  euch  booki  were  war  lioxny  the 
enogelkti.  It  ia  thae,  accordingly,  that  Euaebiue 
{Bin.  Ecda.  iii,  39)  speaka  of  tbeni,  though  tha  old 
■naauing  of  the  word  (as  in  Biit.Hecl.  v,  10,  where  bo 
appliea  it  to  PuilBnna)  ia  not  forgotten  by  bim.  Soon 
Ihu  meaning  to  ovenhadawed  the  old  thut  (Ecnmcni- 
u  (EMJns  on  Eph.  Iv,  II)  haa  no  other  notion  of  the 
enngeliata  than  oa  thoee  wbo  have  written  a  Goepel 
(compare  Harieai  on  Epb.  It,  II).  Augustine,  though 
commonly  using  the  word  in  thia  senee,  at  times  re- 
memben  ite  earlier  algniHcatlon  {Sermon  xdz  and 
edsvi).  Ambroaiatina  (Ertiue,  /.  c.)  identifies  them 
with  deacont.  In  later  litnrgical  langnage  the  work 
w*a  opplled  to  the  reader  of  tbe  Goepel  for  the  day 
(coBp.  Hooker.  Rxlnitatiral  PoBls,  bk.  lixviil,  T,  9). 
In  Diodem  pbnaeology  the  term  ia  olmoat  evclnsiTely 
■pplied  lo  the  writen  of  the  canOBical  Gorpela  (q.  v.). 
8ei  Campbell' B£«c<(f  ret  m  EetlaiattUal  Binory,  1, 148- 
l»i  Neauder'a  IJittory  a/  l/u  FlanHng  •>/  Iht  Chrit- 
(ua  Ckmk,  i,  ITS  ;  Middelboe,  De  moigililu  iccktia 
OfoilBlka  (HaTu.  I7T9);  Schaff,  Apoilolical  Church, 
1 181. 

SraDBeUBtaritim  {Boot  e/l*e  GotpA),  the  name 
(ireB  in  tbe  earlier  agea  to  a  volame  contalniag 
Iba  portiaEia  appointed  to  be  read  ftom  tha  Gospcla. 
If  tha  four  Gospel*  complete  were  contained  in  the 
hook,  it  waa  called  EBcmgeHilanitm  Phnariiim, — Proc- 
•  Profer,  p.  9 ;  Slagel,  AOtHiOmtr,  iU,  H9. 
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of  Joachim'*  wrttinga,  and  the  ofltpring  of  mere  rtimor 
of  the  haresy^untiuK  spirit.  Men  apoke  of  the  Eter- 
nal Goapelas  of  a  book  composed  under  this  title,  and 
circulated  among  tha  Franciscana.  Occasionally,  alao^ 
this  Eternal  Gospel  waa  confounded  perhaps  with  the 
above-mentioned  /ntnduclariiu.  In  reality,  there  waa 
BO  book  existing  under  thia  title  of  the  Eternal  Goe- 
pel, but  all  that  ia  aaid  about  it  relates  simply  to  tbe 
■ritinga  of  Joachim.  Tbe  opponents  of  the  yranda- 
can  order  objected  to  tlie  preacbera  of  the  Eternal  Goe- 
pel, tliat,  according  to  their  leaching,  Christianity  w 


n,  the  al 


e  perfect  relig- 


e  been 


BvuiKeUtun  JBtnawa  (,Enrlai>iitff  Gotpft),  tb« 
un*  fpren  to  a  boolc  psbUahed  in  the  ISth  century 
(A.D.  1254),  which  waa  properly  entitled  iHlnduclo- 
ri»  H  EtJOJigeliwii  irienunt,  probably  written  by  the 
IVanciican  Gerhardna.  The  idea  of  a  new  "  everlaat- 
hg  Gospel"  waa  one  of  the  peculiar  notiona  of  Joa- 
cliim  of  Fiorla  (f  120S),  wbo  attacked  the  corruptlona  of 
tlM  Chnrch,  and  predicted  an  approaching  renoratlon. 
Sae  Joachim  of  Flobis.  These  predictions  wereap- 
ireprbiled  by  the  Franciaona  as  really  referring  to 
tbtrise  and  chancterofthdr  order,  which  waa  found- 
ed bj  Praocia  of  Aaaial  six  yean  after  Joachim's  death. 
An  apocalyptic  party  aroae  among  the  Franciscans, 
■Uch  eeems  lo  have  been  led  by  Geihsrdna,  and  by 
Jnhanne*  of  Panna  (q.  v.).  The  IntTodvaoHuM  in 
Emgtliiim  atenuat  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  made 
apftnni  three  of  the  writing*  of  Joachim,  viz.  Conatr- 
itaVtUr.ttNor.Tta.;  Pmdl. dtrtm  Ciordanm ;  and 
a.  It  set  forth  Joachim's  doctrine  of 
i"  (tfdtM)  of  tbe  Church,  the  laat  of 
vUch,  the  diapensatlon  of  the  Spirit,  waa  to  be  opened 
■fast  A.D.  1300.  Tbe  morement  was  a  new  form  of 
Hwaniam.  "  Many  vagne  notiona  were  entertained 
■loiit  tbe  Etamal  Goapel  of  the  Fianciacans,  arising 
ha  inparSdal  view*,  or  a  aaperfldal  anderstanding 


place  of  the  Gospel  of  Chriat  another  gospel,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  more  perfect  one.  which  they  call  tbe 
Goepel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Everlasting  Gospel ;' 
whence  it  is  manifest  that  the  anti-Christian  doctrine 
would  even  now  be  preached  fttim  the  pulpits  if  there 
were  not  atili  somathinic  that  tciMtoldith  (2  These,  ii, 
6),  namely,  tbc  power  of  tbe  fiope  and  the  hisbopa.  It  ia 
said  in  that  accursed  book,  which  tbey  called  tbe  Ever. 
laatingGofpel,  which  bad  already  been  made  known  in 
the  Church,  that  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  as  much  an- 
perior  to  the  Goepel  of  Christ  as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon 
in  brightneaa,  the  kernel  to  the  shell  in  value.  The 
kingdom  of  tbe  Church,  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  waa  to 
last  only  till  the  year  '  laeO.'  In  a  aerraon,  St.Amour 
pninis  out  the  tbilowing  aa  doctrines  of  tbe  Everlasting 
Gospel :  that  tbe  sacrament  of  tbe  Church  is  nothing ; 
that  a  new  low  of  life  was  lo  be  given,  and  a  new  ccneti- 
tutionof  the  Church  introduced;  and  helal«nto  show 
that,  on  the  contrar]-,  the  form  of  the  hierarchy  under 
wliich  the  Church  then  aabsisted  was  one  resting  on 
the  divine  order,  and  altogether  necessaiy  and  immu- 
table" (Neander,  Chwtk  But.  iv,  619).  Tbe  lalndue- 
(ori'u  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  its  contents  are 
partly  known  ftam  a  writing  of  Hugo  of  Caro,  pre* 
aerved  in  Quetif  and  Echard,  .Script.  Ord.  Pradic.  i,  201 
sq.,  and  partly  from  eitncts  given  by  the  inquisitor 
Nicolas  Eymeric,  in  hia  Dimioriuiii  /ajtnviftiriMn,  pt. 
ii,  qn.  Ix,  No.  *.  The  theologians  of  Paris  atUcked  tha 
book  upon  ita  first  appearance,  and  it  waa  formally 
coodemned  by  Alexander  IV,  A.D.  IS56.— Keandcr, 
CAw-cA  AisfdrvCToirey's  transl,),lv,616i  Engelbardt 
Xirdio^.AbhaiidIlHigtn(Ei]aagen.lS3i);  Engelbardt 
in  Herzog,  Stal-Entj/Uop.  Iv,  £75 ;  Gieaeler,  Ch.  BU. 
per.  iii,  §  70. 

Btsiw,  Caleb,  D.D.,  son  of  the  Rev,  Hugh  Enna, 
waa  bom  at  Bristol  ahont  the  year  1787,  and  wai  edu- 
cated at  the  Ilomerton  Academy.  In  1767  he  became 
colleague  lo  hia  father  a*  pastor  of  tlio  chnrch,  and 
tutor  in  the  academy  atBindmead.  In  1770  he  orig- 
inated "  The  Bristol  Education  Society,"  to  lupply  the 
dissenting  congregations,  and  opeclally  tbe  Baptist, 

sionarie*  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 
From  this  time  to  the  period  of  bis  death,  Angnat  9, 
1791,  Dr.  Evans  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  eodety.  He  published  an  A-tmer  to 
Dr.  Pritilleifi  Appial,  and  a  small  volume  entitled 
Chriit  Cmcififd,  OT  tbe  aeripbin  Doetri»e  aftht  AteM- 
mml  fBrisiol,  1799,  sm.  8vo),  besides  occasional  aer. 
mons.  On  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  American  War  he 
advocated  the  fteedom  of  the  colonies,  and  wrote  A 
t^ltir  lo  Jolat  Wrt/tg.  in  rrpfy  to  Ut  Calm  Addn—  te 
fie  ^^nuncofiCoIifinFi  (London, I77a.l!mo);  alsoaAe- 
p-V  W  «**«■■»  Viodiajtion  xf  Waby's  Addrtu  (Brie. 

tol,  1776, 13ma) Jones,  CVufiem  Biograply,  p.  IU\ 

AlUbone,  Did.  a/Avaon,  e.  v. 

Bvans,  CtulBtmaa,  an  eloquent  Welah  preacher, 
waa  bOTn  December  £5, 1766,  at  Llandysanl,  Cardigan- 
ahire.  His  father  waa  poor,  and  be  bad  no  school  edo- 
he  ynt  conTerted,  and  joined 
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ths  BttpUrt  ChaTch.  Be  thea  Bnt  launrad  ta  nad  the 
Wclah  Bible,  4Dd  Mon  after  began  to  exhort.  His 
drat  Httlentcnt  u  a,  pmchcr  wt»  M  lAtya  ;  two  jmra 
aftsr  he  went  to  Ap);lewa  to  labor  u  ui  erui^^liit  it 
tan  preaching  pUraa,  on  •  aaliry  at  flrrt  or £17  a  faar. 
Ha  diad  M  Swansea,  July  '20,  IS3B.  He  early  thowEd 
ontorleal  powers,  Imt  in  Anglese*  he  begin  to  be  a 
wondar.  For  a  setlea  of  yean  be  made  praachinK 
tonn  throogfa  South  Waloa,  and  the  memory  of  bis 
•ermoiis  remains  to  this  day.  The  following  sketch 
of  one  of  theia  lermons  1>  givan  by  big  biogtspher,  the 
Bav.  D.  M.  Evane  :  "  In  the  midtt  of  a  general  bum 
and  rssdeunsBS  the  preacher  bad  read  fur  his  text, 
'  And  you  that  were  soma  time  ilienatad  and  enemies 
fn  yoar  mind  by  wicked  woib,  yet  now  hath  be  recon- 
ciled in  tha  body  of  his  flesh  thtoogh  death,  to  preMat 
yon  holy  and  unblamable,  and  unreprDachable  In  his 
sighL'  HI)  first  movement!  were  atltT,  awkward,  and 
wrestling,  while  his  obaerrations  were  perbapa  cnide 
and  commonplace  rather  than  striking  or  novel ;  bat 
he  bad  not  proceeded  Ikr  before,  tiaving  thns  prapaied 
himself,  he  took  ona  of  his  wildest  flights,  bunting 
forth  St  the  name  time  inte  those  nnmelodloos  bnt  all- 
plercini;  shrieks  under  whicb  his  besien  often  con- 
fessed his  reiditlen  power.  Closer  and  closer  draw  in 
the  scattered  groups,  the  weary  lonngers,  and  the  hith- 
erto listless  among  the  motley  multitude-  The  crowd 
bacomes  dense  with  eager  liitenen  as  they  press  on 
insensibly  towards  the  preacher.  He  gTadaally  gets 
into  the  thickening  plot  of  hia  homely  but  dramatic 
representation,  while,  all  forgetful  of  the  spoton  vhich 
they  stood,  old  men  and  women,  accustomed  to  pn>°y 
tfaoughts  and  ways,  look  np  with  open  mouth  through 
smiles  and  taars.  Big  bnrly  country  folk,  in  whom  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion had  long  since  lieen  extinguished,  became  en- 
grossed with  ideal  scenes.  Men  'whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks'  are  allured  Into  convene  with  tha  moat  spir- 
itual reillties.  The  preachers  present  become  daziied 
wlUi  ths  lirilliance  of  this  new  star  od  the  horizon  ,- 
they  start  on  their  feet  round  the  strange  yonng  nun, 
look  hard  at  him  in  perfect  amaiement;  loud  snd 
rsptnrona  conRrmations  break  forth  from  their  lips: 
'Amen,'  'Ben  digedig,'  '  DIolch  byth,'  fall  tumultu- 
oualy  oa  the  ear ;  the  charm  swells  onwards  fhim  the 
piitfbrm  to  the  extreme  margia  of  the  wondeiing 
crowd,  and  to  the  occasional  toad  laugh  there  has  now 
succeeded  the  tuplism  of  tears.  The  excitement  is  at 
its  highest ;  tbe  preacher  concluded,  but  tha  weeping 
and  rejoicing  continue  till  worn  out  nature  brings  the 
scene  lo  an  end."  His  chief  qualities  as  a  preacher 
"inclade  passion,  or  ardent  excited  feeling,  a  dramatic 
imagination,  and  grotesqae  humor.     Ths  published 

lated  into  English,  illastrate  these  qualities,  and  al- 
most only  these." — CArutian  SpMialor  (Lend.)  Sept. 
1SG3,  reprinted  in  Tht  Theolog.  Ecltclk,  i,  147  ;  Evans, 
iftmoir  ff  Chrittmai  Enaai  (1862)  i  Stephen,  Lt/e  of 
Chrittmat  Ecant  (Ijmdon,  184;) ;  Semimi  o/C.  Bvan*, 
uriik  Hmoir  Ay  Jai.  Crou  (Phila.  1854,  gvo). 

Bvans.  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Nonconfbnnist  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1660,  at  Wrexham,  in  Donblghshiie. 


His  fall 


The  I 


first  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  near 
LAUdon,  and  studied  afterwards  at  the  semiDsry  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Jollie.  He  was  ordained  and  settled  at 
Wreihsm,  August  18, 1702.  "Dr.  Daniel  Williams, 
of  London,  hearing  that  Mr.  Evans  was  iitvited  to 
Dublin,  lu  prevent  bis  leaving  England  sent  for  him 
to  the  metropolis,  where  he  first  as^sted  the  doctor, 
afterwards  liecame  co-pastor,  and  at  length  succeeded 
him  at  his  death.  In  tlie  Arian  conlrovany  he  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  any  articles,  hut  maintained  tilie 
orthodox  sentiments.  In  the  public  services  of  the 
disseoten  he  ^-as  often  called  lo  preside,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  completing  Matthew  Henry's  Com- , 
meotar;-,  of  which  he  supplied  the  note*  on  the  Episttss  | 
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to  the  Bomani  so  well,  that  Dr.  Doddridge  saji,  *Tb* 
exposition  of  the  Romans,  begun  by  Henry,  and  fin- 
ished by  Dr.  Evans,  is  the  best  I  ever  saw.'  He  wa* 
for  some  yean  preparing  to  write  a  histoty  of  noo- 
conformity  from  the  Reformation  to  the  civil  wan, 
but,  by  Us  death,  the  work  devolved  on  Mr.  NeaL 
He  died  May  16, 1730."  Besides  a  number  of  sapvate 
sermons,  be  published  Diteoima  cotetrtnag  lit  Ckrii. 
tian  Ttmptr.SS StrmamM  (4th  ed.  London, liS7, !  vola- 
8to),  wM  I^t  hs  Johi  Erilvte  (18S5,  Svo),  which  an 
called  by  Dr. Watts  "the  most  complete  summary  el 
those  duties  which  make  optheChristion  life,"  and  by 
Doddridge  "the  bestpractical  pieces  in  oyr  language." 
SeoBogne  and  Bennett,  Wiitorj  o/Wssottcrs,  li,  364; 
Jooes,Cl'-iri{(iJiSH)^nipA;,p.l48:  Skeats, /"rer Clarefc- 
u  ofEvgland  (London,  1068,  Bvo),  p.  349. 

Bwaoaon,  Edward,  a  minbter  of  tlie  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Warrington,  Laitcashire.  In 
17S1,  and  was  edncated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  be  passed  M.A.  In  i;63.  In  1768  b« 
became  vicar  of  Sonth  Himms;  in  1770,  reclnr  of 
Tewkesbury.  He  soon  began  to  manifest  doubta  about 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  tbe  Incamadon  and  tbe 
Trinity.  Tor  a  sermon  preached  in  1771  he  was  pn*- 
ecHled.  In  177B  he  resigned  his  pnfennenta  in  the 
Chnich,  and  retired  to  Milcham,  where  he  kept  a 
scb^l.  He  died  Sept.  25, 180&.  Among  his  writing 
are,  Oa  Ihe  ObaerttaKt  qf  Smiday  (Ipswich,  1792):— 
The  l-iuoaaaee  i^  CAe  four  EcmgditU,  aad  (Aor  A  u- 
tharlly  (Gloucester,  18Ua,  Bvo).  In  this  work  Evan- 
son  rejects  all  the  Gospels  but  Mark,  and  also  Ro- 
mans, Ephesians,  Colossians,  Hebrews,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude.  It  was  refuted  by  Falconer,  BoMf. 
tea  LKturei,  1810. 

Bvailstiw,  bishop  of  Rome,  ts  said  lo  have  bean 
bom  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  have  aaccneded  Clement  aa 
bishop  of  Rome  about  A.D.  lOO.  Be  is  said  to  haw 
fint  organiaed  Roma  Into  parishes,  and  to  have  fallen 
a  martyr  A.D.  109. 

Ehraits,  JershijUI,  secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  was  bom 
in  Sunderland, Tt.,  Feb.  S,  ITBl,  and  graduated  at  Tnle 
College  in  1802.  He  studied  law,  and  practised  it  at 
New  Haven  np  to  1810,  when  he  removed  to  Charies- 
town  In  order  to  edit  Tke  PanopUil,  which  be  coBtin- 
ued  up  to  1820.  In  1811  he  entered  the  service  of  ths 
American  Board  as  treasanr.  He  continued  in  that 
work,  flnt  aa  treasurer,  then  as  secntary  Qn  1821}, 
duringthe  rest  of  his  life.  In  1820  TV /"mup^  was 
discontinued,  and  the  publication  of  7^  MUMumarf 
firrald  was  begun  by  tbe  American  Board,  with  Mr. 
E\-arts  as  its  editor.  He  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
(whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benetlt  of  his  health). 
May  10, 1S31.  The  Reports  of  the  lioard  during  hia 
connection  with  it  were  generally  from  his  pen,  and 
tbat  of  1830,  lbs  last  which  be  wrote,  is  a  document 
of  great  power.  His  essays,  under  the  si^nisture  of 
William  Fenn,  on  the  rights  and  claims  of  tbe  In- 
dians, were  published  in  1820.  Set  Tracy,  Menan  ijf 
Jeremiah  Ecarii  (Boston,  1846) ;  Ciritliim  SevitK,  it, 
20 ;  Spirit  of  PUgrimt,  iv,  609. 

Eto  (Heb.  Ckavmh',  njn,  R/t  or  Kriej,  so  called 
as  tha  progenitor  of  all  the  human  fiimlly;  Sept.  ac- 
cordingly translates  Zuiq  in  Gen.  ill,  20,  elsewhere 
Eua,  N.  Test.  Eiia,  Josephus  Bi'ho,  .4  n(.  1, 1,  2. 4),  the 
name  given  by  Adorn  to  the  first  woman,  hie  wife 
(Gen.  Ill,  20 ;  iv,  1).  B.C.  4172.  The  account  of  her 
croition  is  found  nt  Gen.  il,  21,22.  It  is  stipposed 
that  she  was  crested  on  the  sixth  day.  after  Adam  had 
reviewed  the  animals.  Upon  the  failura  of  a  eompan. 
ion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatoies  which  wet« 
limnght  to  him  to  be  named,  the  I.ord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fill  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  ribs 
(acconling  to  tbe  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  thirteenth 
ttma  the  right  aide  t),  which  he  ftabloned  lnt«  a  -moat- 
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■^  tad  brongM  bar  to  th*  nun  (comp.  PUto,  Bt/mfoi.  I 
p.  189, 191).  Tbs  Almighty,  by  deduing  that  "it 
wu  not  good  for  mm  to  b«  alone,"  uid  by  providing 
fat  him  a  ■□Itabli  campiDioB,  gave  the  diirbie  unction  i 
to  nuniage  and  lo  nuw^jKniy.  "Thli  companioa  waa  | 
taken  (real  hia  side,"  ramarki  an  old  cornmeatator,  ' 
"  [o  iigaif;  tbu  abe  was  to  be  dear  anto  bini  aa  bta 
own  fl«h.  Kot  from  bis  head,  leat  she  ahould  rule 
oni  him  I  nor  from  hia  faet,  leat  he  should  tjruinlie 
crrr  bar;  bat  from  hii  Bide,  to  denote  that  ipeciei  of 
eqaality  vhkh  is  to  sabsiat  in  tbe  marriage  (late" 
(Alaltbeir  Ilenry,  Co«mtM.  in  !oc.)-  Perhaps  that 
wbkb  ia  chiefly  adumbrated  by  it  Is  tbs  fonadation 
Dpon  which  the  union  between  man  and  vife  ia  built, 
lix.  identity  of  natuis  and  oneness  of  origin.  Through 
th;  anbtlety  of  tbe  serpent  (q,  v.),  Eva  waa  beguiled 
ialo  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment  whidi  had 
been  impoacd  upon  her  and  Adam.  She  took  of  the 
(niit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her  husband 
(Mimp.!Cor.  xi,S;  lTim.il,13).  See  Adah.  The 
apoatle  seema  to  intimate  (1  Tim.  ii,  14,  IG)  that  she 
■SI  leas  aware  than  her  husband  of  the  charactsr  of 
bar  sin ;  and  that  the  panga  of  maternity  were  to  be 
\a  some  aoit  an  expiation  of  her  offence.  The  differ- 
nt  ispects  under  which  Eve  regarded  her  mlision  as 
.  a  mother  are  seen  in  the  names  of  her  sons.  At  the 
Iiirth  of  the  first  she  said  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from 
the  Lord,"  or,  as  some  have  rashly  rendered  it,  "I 
bsve  gotten  a  man,  rrai  tbe  Lord,"  mlsEsklnt;  him  fur 
lb<  Redeemer.  When  the  aecond  waa  bom,  linding 
bsi  bopes  frustrated,  she  named  him  Abel,  or  vaaily. 
When  his  bmther  had  slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  u 
ion.  she  called  his  name  Setb,  and  the  Joy  of  a  mother 
■earned  to  outweigh  the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  lifo: 
"For  God,"  said  she,  "hath  appointed  me  another 
seed  Instead  of  Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  See  Abel. 
Tbe  Eulem  peoije  have  paid  honors  to  Adam  and 
Eis  aa  to  saints,  and  have  soms  curious  traditions 
g  them  (sea  D'Uerbelot,  BiblioAiqte  Oria- 
r.  Havah ;  Fabricius,  Pituitpgr.  V.  Tut.  1, 1D3 
iq.).  There  is  a  remarkable  tradidon  praserrsd  smong 
lbs  Babbia  that  Ere  was  not  the  Ilrst  wife  of  Adam, 
bqt  that  previous  to  her  creation  one  bad  been  created 
in  tbe  same  way,  which,  they  sagaciously  observe,  ac- 
nnnt]  for  the  number  of  a  man's  ribs  being  equal  on 
each  side.  LiiUli,  or  LiUt,  tot  this  waa  tbe  name  of 
Adam's  fint  cunsurt,  fell  IVom  her  state  of  innocence 
vitbeat  trmpting,  or,  at  all  events,  without  succesa- 
lally  tempting  her  husband.  Sbe  was  immediately 
rtaked  among  tbe  bllen  angels,  and  baa  ever  since, 
sccotdinx  to  lbs  same  tradition,  eiercised  an  Inveter- 
•t*  hatred  against  all  women  and  children.  Up  to  a 
\aj  late  period  she  was  held  In  great  dreed  lest  she 
ihoald  destroy  male  children  previous  to  circnmcision, 
after  whitb  ber  power  over  them  ceased.  When  that 
liie  wsi  solemnized,  tliose  who  were  present  were  in 
(be  baUlof  pronouncing,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  names 
of  Aden  and  Eve,  and  a  command  to  Liiith  (o  depart 
(leeEiseunenger,  £iKdccKe>/u>inWAinn,ii,42]).  She 
lisi  been  compared  with  tbe  PaBdora  of  classic  fable 
(Bsetr,  UjiKal. !.  9G  sq. ;  Bultmann,  Mglhoiogiu,  i.  18 
m. :  Hassa,  £ldectwH,.  I,  23!). 

See  Olmsted.  Ou-  Finl  Holier  (S.Y.  IBS2);  Rei- 
aK6iu.Dr  Adama  aiidnffym>(Weit»tat.nib)i  Thiio, 
Ftliu  matrii  virailiun  m  nirum  Jchavam  (Erianuen, 
l:W)l  KAcher.  CommnH.pUlal.  adCfn.  ii,  18-20  (Jen. 
mi);  SchullbeH,  Eagri.  Aeol^g.  Fandaagtm,  I,  4'Jl 
•q. ;  Battsrd.  Doctrmt  «/  Guttva,  U,  61 ;  Ungbes,  Fe- 
Mb  Ckaraii-n,  p.  1. 

Breljti,  JoKif,  was  bom  Oct.  SI,  16i0,  at  his  fa- 
tter's  leat  of  Wotton,  in  Surrey.  He  was  educated 
M  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  served  a  short  time  as  a 
nlsnieer  iu  tbe  Law  Countries,  and  relumed  at  tbe 
IxaUng  out  oT  the  Civil  War  to  rejoin  the  king's 
fcras;  but,  on  the  king's  dehat  at  Gloucester,  be 
Wt  England,  and  during  tbe  rest  of  the  troubles  be 
ItniUed  fa  France  and  Italy.     In  1652  he  retnnied 


3  EVERETT 

to  England,  and  on  tbe  restoration  hs  took  an  bonora. 
bie  part  in  public  huainesa.  He  died  Feb.  27,  1706. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  memben  of  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety, and  a  frequent  contribntor  to  its  traDsactians. 
His  most  valuable  work  was  Sgha,  or  a  Biiamrit  m 
Foral  Trot.  His  Diary  (not  published  till  1818)  is 
exceedingly  nseful  for  the  knowledge  it  conveys  of 
the  times  In  which  Evelyn  lived.  The  Diary  and  Cor. 
respomleaa  haa  lately  Imhu  rfr«dited,  with  much  new 
matter  (Lond.  1860-62,  i  vols.  Bvo).  His  //itlory  of 
JtfHgion,  a  rational  Accomt  of  lie  tna  Xiligion,  waa 
also  flrst  published  from  tbe  HS.  In  1S60  by  the  Rev. 
N.  H.  Evanson  (London,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  and  In  1848  bis 
Life  qfMn.  GodoipUn  (from  USS.)  was  publiahed  by 
bishop  Wilberforce.— Allibons,  Diet.  o/AuOort,  s.  t. 

BrenlllE  (3*^^,  e'reb,  diak;  i<nripa,  £f  I'a),  the  pa- 
riod  following  sunset,  with  which  the  Jewish  day  (vvf 
^^^ifpof)  began(Gen.i,6j  Hark  xili,  86).  Sea  Day. 
Some  writers  have  ai^ued  that  the  Arst  creative  day 
(Gen.  1,  6)  Is  reckoned  from  tbe  moning,  when  light 
first  appeared  (ver.  S),  as  if  "evening"  then  designa- 
ted not  a  forfwn  of  time,  but  a  (mauuifion  of  the  Arst 
creative  period  or  age ;  but  this  does  violence  to  the 
whole  Older  of  tbe  narrative,  in  which  a  period  of 
night  invariably  precedes  one  of  daylight,  preclaely  in 
accordance  with  tbe  conventional  Hebrew  usage  of  a 
yvxSi)iupov  or  "  eveniug-and-mornlng,"  and  aa  the 
terms  are  expresaly  defined  in  the  former  clante  of 
ver.  6.  If  "evening"  In  the  phrase  in  question  be  dis- 
tingnisbable  from  the  "night"  as  a  terminus,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  firHHuiis  a  quo,  ss  dating  the  latter  fMm  the 
aboriginal  "darkness,"  ver.  2,  and  not  a  femuniu  ad 
qua»  of  tbs  ensuing  day.     See  NiOHT. 

The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  reckoned  Iteo  evenings 
in  each  day ;  as  In  the  phrase  D^S'^?  ')■&,  tetmat  tbe 
too  estningt  (Exod.  xvi,  12 ;  xxx,  8),  by  which  they 
designated  that  part  of  the  day  in  which  tbe  paschal 
Iamb  was  to  be  killed  (Eaod.  zii,  G;  Uv.  xaiii,  6; 
Num.  Iz,  8,  G ;  in  the  Ueb.  and  margin) ;  and,  at  tbe 
same  time,  the  evening  sacriflce  was  offered,  the  lamps 
lighted,  and  the  incense  burned  (Exod.  xzlx,  39,  41 ; 
Num.  xxviii,  4).  But  the  ancients  thomietves  disa- 
greed concerning  this  usage ;  for  the  Samsritani  and 
Caraitea  (comp.  KeUud,  De  Samarii.  g  22,  in  Ms  Dia. 
Mitctll.  vol.  11 ;  Tri^lsnd,  Di  Karaai,  chap.  Iv)  undei^ 
stood  the  time  to  be  t hot  between  sunset  and  twilight, 
and  so  Aben  Esra  at  Exod.  lii,  6,  who  writes  that  it 
waa  about  tbe  third  hour  (9  o'clock  P.M.) ;  tbs  Phari- 
sees, on  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jose- 
pbna  ( War,  ri,  9,  S\  and  the  Kabbins  iPtiark,  v,  S), 
thought  that  "tlie  jl'rsf  evening"  was  that  period  of 
the  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  verging  towards  set- 
ting (Or.  iiAti  Tputd),  "  the  secoiuf  evening"  tbs  pn- 
cise  ntoment  of  sunset  itself  (JiiXii  ii^iia),  according 
lo  which  opinion  the  paschal  iamb  would  be  alaugb- 
tered  from  the  ninth  lo  the  eleventh  hour  (3  to  6 
o'clock  P.M.).  Tbe  former  of  these  opinions  seems 
preferable  on  account  of  the  expression  in  Deul. 
xvi,  6,  "when  the  sun  goeih  down,"  O'STn  KIM  ; 
and  also  on  account  of  the  nmilar  phraseultigy 
amonc  the  Arsba  (Borbaneddin,  Eiichiridim  .Sludiott, 
riii,  3S,  ed.  (^in.  Lips.  1838:  Kamit,  p.  1917;  on 
the  contrary,  see  Pococlie,  Ad  CiiiiaeB  Tograi,  p^ 
71;  Talmud  Hieros.  Heraek.  chap,  i;  BehvL  HoOk 
ii,  S46,  foL ;  Bochart,  llifrut.  i,  634,  Ups.).     See  PAa»- 

EVENING  SACKIPICE.    Sec  Daili  Opferuto. 

BveD-Bong,  the  form  of  divine  service  appoint- 
ed to  be  "said  or  inns"  '"  the  evening  of  each  day  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  expression  "  sung"  mean- 
ing not  an  intonation  of  tbe  voice,  where  tbe  service 
is  otherwise  protfisedlr  read,  but  tbe  chanting  of  the 
service,  as  In  cathedrals. — Eden,  CWctuKin's  Dictitm- 


Everett  Jowipe,  a 


arly  Methodist 
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Uin  >n  alMolute  obMlisnM.  WlthoDt  it  be  might  Mk 
•oa  and  l>e  heatd  with  reapect,  but  he  could  not  com- 
wUtMd.  On  tliu  very  na»iubl«  granad  the  Jews  on 
OD«  occuioQ  a*k«d  oar  Lord,  "  By  mhaC  autboritj  dotMt 
Aau  liaetMm/it"  uidoa  naothn,"  What  liga  tkoniat 
don  latlo  uif"  AgresBlily  to  thia,  the  kathon  both  of 
the  Jevidh  and  the  Cbrutimn  revelAtioiK  prahu  to 
hana  autbenticatod  their  miujon  by  the  two  greal  ox- 
tamal  proofs,  Hikacles  and  Pbofhect,  and  it  re- 
raains  to  be  conaidered  whether  thii  kind  of  luthenU- 
citiDn  be  reasonablj  aufflcient  to  command  our  &ith 

The  question  la  not  wbetber  wo  may  not  concMve 
of  extamsl  proola  of  the  miaaioa  of  Moaaa,  and  of 
Christ  and  his  apoatlea,  differing  flvm  thoM  which  are 
alaumed  to  have  been  given,  and  more  convincing. 
In  whatever  way  the  authentleation  had  lieen  made, 
we  might  have  conceived  of  modea  of  proof  differing 
in  kind,  or  more  ample  In  circnmatance ;  eo  that  to 
ground  an  objection  upon  the  abaence  of  a  psrticalar 
kind  of  proof,  for  which  we  have  a  preference,  would 
be  trifling.  But  tfaia  ia  the  qoeation :  It  a  miulon  to 
leach  the  will  of  God  to  man,  under  hia  immediate  an- 
thoiity,  (uffideDtly  authenticated  when  mtmcUt  are 
realty  performed,  and  propktcia  actually  and  naeqniv- 
ocally  acGompliahod?  We  have,  than,  Sret  to  thow 
that  miraclea  and  pmpheciea  an  poarible,  that  their 
credibility  can  be  eatablished  by  honun  taatimany, 
•nd  that,  when  thiu  anthenticated,  they  affi>rd  the  nei;- 
•sury  evidence  of  ravelation.  Theae  topica  will  be 
treated  under  the  baida  of  MlSAcLie  and  PnoPHicr 
(q,  v.).  The  recorda  of  twth  miraclea  and  prophecy 
■n  fonnd  in  the  Scriptunia  of  the  Old  and  New  Teata- 
menta.  The  atiiiquity  o(  theae  wridnga  ia  demonMra- 
tad  by  the  very  fact  of  the  exiatence,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  Chria- 
tlan  religion,  aa  well  aa  by  the  concnrrent  teallmony 
of  ancient  profitae  aathon.  These  hooka  can  be  shown, 
by  testimony  more  aocomte  and  minata  than  «xlata 
with  reicard  to  any  other  andent  records,  to  be  sub- 
•tantially  the  aame  now  aa  when  origin^y  written, 
Bay,  that  they  have  Come  down  to  our  tlmaa  without 
any  material  alteration  whatsoever.  The  credibility 
of  the  leatimony  of  the  aacred  wiiteia  themselvaa  ia 
tUrly  proved  by  the  cbaractor  of  the  men,  by  the  cit^ 
cnnutances  under  which  they  wrote,  and  i>y  the  entire 
ataence  of  motive  for  blalflcatlon.  Allowing,  then, 
the  New  Tealament  to  be  gennine,  it  follows,  "  I.  That 
the  writara  knew  whether  the  facta  they  atate  were 
trne  or  falae  (John  i,S;  xix,  37,  86;  Acta  xzvii,T,9). 
S.  That  Ibe  character  of  these  writers,  so  Ihr  as  we  can 
]ndge  by  their  works,  seems  to  render  them  worthy 
iif  iflgard,  and  leavea  no  room  to  imagine  they  intend- 
ed to  deceive  us.  The  manner  in  which  they  tell  their 
•tory  ia  moat  happily  adapted  to  gain  our  belief.  There 
la  no  air  of  declamation  and  harangue ;  nothing  that 
looks  lilie  artiAce  and  deaign  :  no  apologies,  no  enco-  i 
tninma,  no  characters,  no  reflectiona,  no  digressions  i 
bnt  the  focis  are  recounted  with  great  simplicity,  Just 
•s  they  seem  to  have  happened,  and  those  (acta  are 
left  to'  apeak  for  themaelvea.  Their  integrity,  like- 
wise, evidently  appears  in  the  freedom  with  which 
they  mention  those  circnmstancea  which  might  have 
expoaed  their  Master  and  themselves  to  the  greataat 
contempt  amongst  prejodiced  and  inconsiderate  men, 
such  as  they  knew  thev  must  generally  expect  to  meet 
with  (John  1,46,46;  Vii,63;  Luke  ii,4,T;  Mark  vi, 
B;  Matt.  vUi,  SO;  John  vll,  48).  It  ia  certain  that 
there  an  in  their  writings  the  moat  genuine  tracea  not 
only  of  a  plain  and  honeet.  Imt  a  most  plana  and  de- 
vout, a  moit  benevolent  and  generous  diepoiltlan,  aa 
every  one  must  acknowledge  who  reads  thidr  writings. 
S.  The  spontica  were  under  no  temptation  to  forge  a 
story  of  this  kind,  or  to  pabliah  it  to  the  world  know- 
ing it  to  lie  falw.  4.  Had  tbey  done  so,  hnmanly 
(peaking,  they  must  quickly  have  perished  in  it.  and 
their  tot^ish  eaose  mut  have  died  with  them,  without 


ever  gidntng  any  credit  in  the  world.     Raflaet  omn 

particularly  on  the  nature  of  tboie  grand  facta,  lbs 
death,  reanrrectlon,  and  exaltation  of  Christ,  which 
farmed  tlie  great  foundation  of  the  Chrlttiaa  •chsme, 
as  Hnt  exhibited  (o  tba  apostles.  The  reaurrection  of 
a  dead  man,  and  hia  ascention  into  an  abode  In  lbs 
upper  world,  were  inch  atrange  things  that  a  thomand 
objections  would  Immodiitely  have  tieen  raiaed  against 
them,  and  boom  extraordinary  proof  would  have  been 
Juatly  required  aa  a  balance  to  them.  Consider  tha 
manner  in  which  the  apoatlea  nndertook  to  preve  tba 
tmth  of  their  taaUmony  to  these  facta,  and  it  will  eri- 
dently  appear  that.  Instead  of  oonBrming  ttwir  achems, 
it  most  have  been  enfident  utlarly  to  have  onrtliroini 
it,  had  it  bean  itself  the  most  probable  Impooture  that 
the  wit  of  man  could  ever  have  contrived.  See  Acti 
iii,  ix,  xiv,  xiz,  etc  They  did  not  merely  assert  that 
they  had  seen  nuracles  wrought  by  Jams,  but  that  he 
liad  endowed  them  with  a  variety  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers ;  and  these  they  undertook  to  display,  not  in  sucji 
Idle  and  naeleas  tricks  o  atelght  of  hand  might  per- 
form, but  in  such  solid  and  ^portant  works  as  ap- 
peared worthy  of  divine  interpoaidon,  and  entirely  su- 
perior to  human  power.  Nor  were  these  things  uif 
dertaken  in  a  comer,  Id  a  cirda  of  friends  or  depend- 
ents ;  nor  were  they  said  to  be  wronght,  as  might  be 
suspected,  by  any  confMerates  in  tbe  fraud ;  but  tiiey 
were  done  often  in  the  most  public  manner.  Would 
impostors  bare  made  snob  pretensions  as  these?  or,  If 
they  hsd,  must  they  not  immediately  have  been  ex- 
posed and  ruined?  Now,  if  the  New  Testament  be 
genuine,  then  it  is  certain  tliat  the  apostlea  pretend  to 
have  wrought  miraclea  in  the  very  presence  of  those 
to  whom  their  writings  were  addressed;  nay,  more, 
they  prefaas  likewise  to  have  confiBrrsd  those  miracB- 
lons  gifts  in  some  conBidernbie  degrees  on  others,  even 
on  the  very  persons  to  whom  they  write,  and  tliey  ap- 
peal to  their  consciences  aa  to  the  truth  of  it.  And 
could  there  possibly  be  room  for  delusion  here  ?  6.  It 
is  likewise  certain  that  the  apostles  did  gain  early 
credit,  and  sncceeded  in  a  moat  wonderfu)  manna. 
This  is  abandsntly  proved  by  the  vast  nambtr  id 
chorches  established  in  early  agea  at  Rome,  Corinth, 
Epbesus,  Colosse,  etc  6.  That,  admitting  the  facts 
which  they  teslilled  concerning  Chriat  to  be  true,  then 
it  was  reasiHiable  tat  their  conlemporariea,  and  ia  rea- 
sonable (br  DS,  to  receive  the  Gospel  which  tbey  iiai-e 
transmitted  to  na  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  great 
thing  tbey  asserted  was,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and 
that  he  was  proved  to  be  eo  by  prophecies  accomplish- 
ed in  him,  and  by  miracles  wrought  by  him,  and 
by  others  in  his  name.  If  we  allend  to  these,  we 
shall  flnd  them  to  be  no  contemptible  argumenlt, 
but  must  be  forced  lo  acknowledge  that,  the  prem- 

and    necessarily    followa;    and    this    conclusion,   that 
Jesua  ia  ibe  Christ,  taken  in  all  iis  extent,  la  an  ab- 
■trsct  of  the  Goapel  revelation,  and 
limee  put  for  the  wboli 
18)." 


(Acts  vLii,  a: 


!.  Tbe  luttmal  evidence  of  Christianity  Is  Antt 
from  a  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  lA 
their  conaistency  with  the  character  of  God,  and  theii 
tendency  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  men. 
It  bikes  note  also  of  tha  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
of  their  superiority  to  all  other  systems  of  ethica;  and 
especially  of  the  character  of  Christ,  as  a  real  life  far 
tranaoanding  even  the  highest  imaginations  of  merely 
human  moralists.  "  Of  its  just  and  anblima  concrp- 
tiona  and  exhibitions  of  tbe  divine  character;  oftbs 
tmth  of  that  view  of  the  moral  state  of  man  opna 
wbicb  its  disciplinary  treatment  b  tbunded;  of  tfas 
correspondence  that  there  b  Iwtween  its  views  of  man's 
mixed  relation  to  Ood  as  a  sinful  creature,  and  y*t 
nd  cared  for,  and  that  actool  rr ' 


nd  evil,  I 


nalty  a 
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doetriiM  of  itonuiient  with  bopa;  oftb*  aiUptitloD  of 
iU  doetriDa  of  diving  Inflnflnca  to  the  taoral  conditioa 
of  nunklDd  when  rigbtly  nndentood,  sod  tba  *BBCt- 
iog  bcncTolena  ud  condeieciufaiQ  which  it  iiupliaij 
nd  of  ita  Dobia  and  nnctifj'tng  revelitiDDi  of  tha 
UMHduHw  oft  fMure  life,  mucb  might  be  uid — thej 
■n  inl^ecta,  indcad,  on  which  volomes  have  been  wril- 
tm,  and  tlw}'  oui  never  be  eihuuted.  Nowbers  «i- 
M|il  io  the  Scriptnm  have  we  a  perfect  ej'Uem  of  ! 
monli ;  and  the  dedclencies  of  pagan  momlity  only  ' 
■lilt  the  purity,  tlie  compreheiuiveneas,  the  practica- 
UBty  of  oars.  '  The  character  of  the  Bsiag  icknowl- 
tdgid  M  supreme  laut  alwaya  impresi  itaelf  upon 
nuial  fKling  and  practice,  the  obllgatioD  of  whlcb 
iwD  upoa  hie  wUl.  Tha  Qod  of  tha  Bible  i<  >  holy,' 
■tUwotapol:  'Juat,'  without  partial  it  v;  'good,' boand- 
kasly  banevolcnt  and  beneflceDt ;  and  bia  law  is  the 
iniage  of  himaelf,  'holy,  Jnst,  *ad  good.'  Thetegrcat 
aenl  qoallEiea  are  not  made  known  to  n<  merely  in 
the  abatnct,  ao  as  to  be  comparatively  feeble  in  Uieir 
iafliuaca,  bat  In  the  perwui  of  Christ,  oar  God  incar- 
aau,  the;  are  seen  eicmplified  In  action,  diiplaying 
ihmKivsi  amidst  human  rtlationi,  sod  the  actaal 
drcnmitjDcaB  of  human  lift.  With  pagaDS  the  au- 
thority of  moral  miss  was  either  tha  o|dnioD  of  the 
viae,  or  tha  tradltton  of  the  ancient,  confirmed,  it  is 
tme,  in  lonM  degree,  by  obaarvatiDn  and  experience ; 
bat  to  ns  tltay  are  given  as  eomroandi  immediately 
iMimg  fmrn  the  tapreme  Governor,  and  ratified  aa  bis 
by  the  nxxt  aolemu  and  explicit  atleaUtions.  With 
Ibem  many  ptat  moral  principles,  being  indistinctly 


chKles  both :  for  i 


incept* 


in  one  plaia  nincipli 
!  all  manUad;  to  lii 


nner  in  which  tbey  ate  given  e: 
cannot  be  qasstioned  whether  > 
LOTo  our  neighbor  as  ourKlvea; 
irould  that  they  ehooM  do  to  nii, 
'       ~      '    <wt  all  reUtive  mori 


lo  live  righteoDtiy  ami  soberly,  as 
mO  ai  godly ;  that  msgistralaa  mnat  be  a  terror  only 
Id  cTiUoen,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  t' 
tabjMts  are  to  render  honor  to  whom  honor,  and  ti 
ate  Co  whom  tribute,  is  daej  llut  masters  are  to 
]art  and  nwrciful,  and  serrants  bitbftal  and  oUedit 
These,  and  many  other  fsniUiar  precepts,  are  too 
plirit  to  be  mistaken,  and  (uo  aotbarlCatlTS  to  be  dis- 
pated ;  two  of  the  moat  powerful  means  of  rend 
law  eBectnal.     Those  who  never  en}oyed  tha  benefit 
ef  nnlatioD,  never  conceived  Jnatty  and  comprtben- 
■vtly  of  that  moral  state  of  the  heart  from  whlcb  right 
■ad  beneficent  conduct  alone  can  flow ;  and,  tbereRm, 
when  Ihey  speak  of  the  eame  virtues  as  those  enjcdned 
^7  rhniitiaiilty,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  atlach- 
tag  to  (hem  a  lower  Idea.      In  this  the  infinite  superi- 
ori^  of  Christianity  displays  Itself.    The  principle  of 
obedienee  ia  not  only  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  the 
Nar  of  bia  displeasure,  but  ■  tender  love,  excited  by 
Ui  infinite  couipasslona  lo  ns  In  tlie  gin  of  his  Son, 
wUch  shrinks  ftum  aBendiug.     To  this  influential  mo- 

l^eni  lia  end.-  one  not  leee  influential,  tiat  which  hea- 
Ihn  morallsla  never  knew — the  testimony  that  we 
plesH  God,  maniftated  in  the  acceptance  of  our  pmy- 
ars.  and  in  spiritual  and  felicitous  communion  with 
Mm.  Ry  Chrislianity.lmpurlty  of  thought  and  desire 
h  reetrained  in  an  equal  dcCToe  aa  are  their  overt  acta 
h  tha  lips  and  conduct.  Hnmanity,  meeknesa,  gen- 
OnM^  placaUlity,  dlslntareetedness,  and  charity  are 
>n  IS  clearly  and  solemnly  enjoined  as  the  grosser 
Tleei  are  pn^lUted ;  and  on  tbe  unmly  tongue  itself 
b  bapressied  'the  law  of  kindneiis.'  Mor  are  the  In. 
faartioni  feeble ;  they  are  strictly  law,  and  not  mere 
■drin  utd  recommendations :  '  WIthont  holiness  no 
MB  (hall  see  tha  Lord ;'  and  tfaua  our  entrance  into 
Wren,  and  onr  eacapa  ftom  parditton,  are  made  to 
^qand  upon  tbls  preparaUon  of  nind.  To  all  this  is 
•Utd  posalUltty,  nay,  certainty  of  attainment,  if  wa 


nia  the  appointed  means.  A  pagan  could  draw,  though 
not  with  lines  so  perfect,  a  btau  Utal  of  virtue  which 
he  never  thought  attainable ;  but  the  '  full  asanrance 
of  hope'  ia  given  by  the  religion  of  Christ  to  all  who 

are  seeking  tbe  moral  renovation  of  their  nature,  lift- 
eanse  '  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure.'  When  snch  Is  the  nioial  natnn 
of  Christianity,  how  obvious  is  it  that  ita  tendency, 
both  aa  to  individuals  and  to  society,  most  he  in  the 
highest  sense  beneficial  I  From  every  paseion  which 
wastes,  and  bums,  and  frets,  and  enfeebles  the  spirit, 
the  Individual  is  set  free,  and  bis  inward  peace  renders 
his  obedience  cbeerftil  and  voluntary;  and  we  might 
appeal  to  Infldela  themselves  whether,  if  the  moral 
principles  of  the  Gospel  ware  wrought  into  the  hearts 
and  embodied  in  tbe  conduct  of  all  men,  the  world 
would  not  be  happy ;  whether  if  goveminents  ruled, 
and  intijacts  obeyed,  by  the  lawe  of  Christ;  whether 
it  the  rules  of  stiict  justice  which  are  enjoined  upon 
us  regulated  all  the  transactions  of  men,  and  nil  thht 
ircy  to  the  distreesed  which  we  are  taught  to  feel 
and  to  practise  came  into  operation ;  and  wbetber,  if 
tbe  precepts  which  delineale  and  enforce  the  duties  of 
husbands,  wives,  masters,  servants,  parents,  children, 
did.  In  fict,  folly  and  generally  govern  all  these  rela- 
Uona — whether  a  better  aga  than  that  called  j/oldai  by 
the  poats  would  not  then  t«  realized,  and  Vli^'a 
Jitm  itda  tt  Yiriio,  ndatnl  Salvnda  ivnn, 

be  fiir  too  weak  to  express  the  mighty  change?  [It 
was  In  the  reign  of  Saturn  that  the  heathen  poets  fix* 
ed  thflGoldcai  Age.  Atthat  period,  according  to  them, 
Astraa  (the  goddess  of  justice),  and  many  other  dc^ 
ties,  lived  on  earth,  but,  being  offended  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men,  they  auccessively  fled  to  heaven.  As- 
trtea  staid  longest,  but  at  last  retired  to  her  native 
seat,  and  was  translated  into  the  sign  Virgo,  next  to 
Libra,  who  holds  her  halanoe.]  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  Christianity.  On  immense  numbers  of  individual* 
it  has  snperindnced  these  moral  changes ;  all  nations, 
where  It  baa  boen  fully  and  MthfuUy  exhibited,  bear, 
amidst  tbdr  remaining  vices,  tbe  impress  of  ita  hal- 
hiwing  and  benevolent  influence ;  it  is  now  in  active 
eiertioo  in  many  of  tbs  daikest  and  wont  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  convey  tbe  same  blessings;  and  he  who  would 
arrsst  its  progress,  were  he  able,  would  quencb  the 
only  hope  which  remains  to  our  world,  and  prove  him- 
self an  enemy  not  only  to  hlmse'.f,  Inttoall  mankind. 
What,  then,  we  aak,  doea  all  this  prove,  but  that  tha 
Scrlptnrea  are  worthy  of  God,  and  propose  the  very 
ends  which  rendered  a  revelation  aecesnry?  Of  the 
whole  system  of  practical  religion  which  It  contain* 
we  may  say,  aa  of  that  which  is  embodied  in  our  Lord'* 
sermon  on  the  mount,  in  the  words  of  one  who,  in  a 
coorsa  of  sermons  on  that  divine  composition,  has  en- 
tered RMMt  deeply  into  ita  spirit,  and  presented  a  most 
instructive  delineation  of  the  character  which  it  waa 
intended  to  form, '  Bebold  Christianity  in  ita  native 
form,  as  delivered  by  Its  great  author.  See  a  picturs 
of  God,  aa  far  as  he  is  Imitable  by  man,  drawn  by 
(lOd'sown  hand.  What  beau^  appears  in  the  wholel 
How  jaet  a  symmetry!  What  exact  proportion  in 
every  part!  How  desirable  is  tlie  happiness  here  de- 
scribed! How  vanerabla,  how  lovely  is  the  holiuess!' 
'If,'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  'wisdom,  and  mercy,  and 
Justlcp,  and  simplicity,  and  holiness,  and  puritj-,  and 
maeknsas,  and  cont#ntedneas,  and  charity  iHt  images 
of  God  and  tays  of  divinity,  then  tbat  doctrine,  in 
which  all  theso  shine  so  gloilausly,  and  In  which  noth- 
ing else  is  intiredient,  must  needs  be  from  God.  If 
the  holy  Jesus  had  come  into  the  world  with  less  splen> 

cellency  of  what  he  taught  makes  him  alone  fit  to  ba 
the  master  of  the  world ;'  and  agreeable  to  all  this  has 
bean  its  actual  Influence  upon  mankind.  Althongli, 
■ays  Bishop  Portsus,  Christianity  has  not  always  been 
•0  well  nndentood  or  so  honestly  practised  *■  it  ou^t 
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(Dry  there  ware  CbriitUns  In  the  aimf,  in  the  nnile, 
■nd  la  the  pBlac«i  In  ibort,  eveiywhera,  u  mireiB' 
rormed,  except  in  the  temples  and  the  theatm ;  tbei 
Ailed  tbe  towna,  the  country,  end  the  iiUnda.  Ka 
tad  womeD  of  all  egai  and  nnlu,  and  even  tboie  <( 
the  One  dignity,  embraced  the  CfariiliaD  &ith,  Ibu. 
macii  that  tlie  piKana  complained  that  the  ravenKi 
of  their  tamplea  ware  rained.  They  wan  in  inch 
great  numben  In  the  empire,  that,  aa  Tertullian  ci- 
preuea  it,  if  they  had  retired  into  another  oaantrj, 
they  «ould  have  left  the  Roman  temtory  only  a 
frightTnl  aoliUide.  For  the  llltutration  of  Uui  trgt. 
ment,  vre  may  obaerve  that  the  ChriaCian  relieiOB 
waa  Introdaced  evetywhere  in  oppoii^a  to  the  iwtti 
of  the  magistrate,  the  craft  and  interest  of  the  pritM, 
the  pride  of  the  philoiaphera,  the  pa»laag  and  pnj- 
ndicea  of  the  people,  all  cloaely  camtoned  in  sap- 
port  of  tbe  national  worahip,  and  to  cmah  tbe  Chiii- 
tian  failfa,  which  aimed  at  the  aabrenian  of  heatbm- 
iam  and  idolatry.  Moreover,  thia  religion  wai  B<i 
propagated  in  the  dMik  by  persona  who  tacitly  eodav- 
orod  to  deceive  thecreduloon,  nor  delivered  out  by  little 
and  little,  so  that  one  doctrine  miijht  prepare  Lbc  my 
for  the  reception  of  another;  bat  <  I  wai  fully  and  with, 
oat  diagniae  laid  before  men  all  at  once,  that  they 
might  jndge  of  the  whole  under  one  view.  Codw- 
qnently  mankind  wen  not  deluded  into  tbe  belief  of 
it,  but  received  it  npon  proper  examination  and  con- 
viction. Bealdea,  the  Goipel  waa  fint  preached  and 
firat  believed  by  multitndei  in  Jndaa,  where  Jeani  el- 
erdaed  bia  mlnittrj,  and  whan  every  individual  hid 
tbe  meana  of  knowing  whether  the  thingi  tint  wert 
told  him  warn  matteri  at  Gut;  and  in  thii  coancrT, 
the  aoene  of  the  principal  tranaactlona  on  which  ID 
credibility  depended,  tbe  biatoiy  of  ChriaC  could  nevEr 
have  been  received  unleaa  it  had  been  true,  and  kamrD 
to  all  aa  trutb.  Again:  the  docCrioe  and  hiitoty  o( 
Jeioa  were  preached  and  believed  in  tbe  moat  Doted 
conntrlea  andcitiea  of  the  world,  in  the  very  age  whia 
he  ia  aald  to  have  lived.  On  the  flftieth  day  afUr  oni 
Lord'a  cmciflxion,  three  thonaand  penone  were  con- 
verted In  Jernaalam  by  a  aingle  aermoD  of  tbe  apes- 
Uea ;  and  a  f*w  weeka  after  this,  Ave  tbonund  win 
believed  wen  present  at  another  sermon  prencbed  alu 
in  Jernaaleoi  (Acta  ii,  41 ;  It,  4 ;  vi,  T ;  viii,  I ;  ii,  I, 
30).  About  oi|{ht  or  ten  yean  after  our  Lord'a  death, 
the  diaciplea  were  become  io  numcrout  at  Jeruaileiii 
and  in  tlia  adjacent  countiy  that  Ihey  were  olijccti  rf 
}ealouiy  and  alarm  to  Heiod  himaelf  (Acta  ili,l\  In 
the  twenty-second  year  after  tbe  crucilixion,  the  disci- 
plea  in  Judsa  an  aaid  to  have  been  many  myriadi 
(Acts  xxi,  20).  The  age  in  which  Chriatianity  «*s  in- 
troduced and  received  wae  famona  for  men  whose  Gk- 
ultiea  wen  improved  by  the  most  perfect  state  of  eo- 
clal  life,  but  who  were  good  Judi^es  of  the  evidence  of- 
fered in  aupport  of  tbe  facte  recorded  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory ;  for  it  abould  be  recollected  that  the  anccen  of 
tbe  Gospel  wae  not  restricted  to  Judna,  bat  it  wai 
preached  in  all  the  dlRetent  provincea  of  tba  Ronun 
empire.  The  iint  trlumpha  of  ChristianiEy  wen  hi 
the  heart  of  Greece  itself,  the  nnrsery  of  learning  and 
the  polite  arte,  for  chnrches  wen  planted  at  a  very 
earlv  period  at  Corinth,  Epheaua,  Beroea,  Thessalonica, 
and  rhilippi.  Even  Rome  berself,  the  aeat  ofweilth 
and  empire,  waa  not  able  to  resist  the  force  of  truth  al 
a  time  when  the  facts  related  were  recent,  and  wbsD 
tbey  miKht,  if  Ibey  bad  been  false,  have  aa.>ily  beea 
disproved.  From  Greece  and  Rome,  at  a  period  of 
coitlvation  and  reAnement,  of  genenl  peace  and  ex- 
tensive intercourse,  when  one  great  empire  united  dif- 
ferent nationa  and  distant  people,  the  confuUtion  of 
these  bets  wonld  very  ioon  have  passed  fnm  oes 
country  to  another,  to  the  utter  confuaion  of  the  per 
son*  who  endeavored  to  prepacata  the  belief  of  then. 
Nor  ontcht  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  relUlon  to  which 
such  nnmljen  wore  prose)yt»d  was  an  exdusivo  oos. 
It  denied,  without  reaerve,  ibe  truth  of  eTery  articll 


In  have  been ;  although  its  spirit  has  been  often  mU- 
taken  and  its  precepta  miaapplied,  yet  under  all  these 
disadvantages  it  baa  gradoally  produced  a  viuble 
change  in  those  points  which  most  materially  concern 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  tbe  world.  Its  beneficeat  spir- 
it has  spread  ilietC  through  all  the  diflerent  relations 
and  modiScations  of  life,  and  communicated  its  kindly 
Influence  to  almost  every  public  and  private  concern 
of  mankind.  It  has  loieasibly  worked  itself  into  the 
inmost  fk-ame  and  constitution  of  civil  atatea.  It  haa 
given  ■  tinge  to  the  complexion  of  their  fcovemmcnts, 
to  tbe  temper  and  adminbtration  of  their  laws.  It  has 
reatralned  the  spirit  of  the  prince  and  tbe  mndnesa  of 
the  people.  It  haa  softened  tbe  ri'^ra  of  despotism 
and  tamed  the  insolence  of  conquer  It  baa,  in  some 
degree,  taken  away  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  thrown 
even  over  tbe  botrora  of  war  a  veil  of  mercy.  It  has 
descended  into  fiunilies;  bas  diminiabed  the  preseare 
of  private  tyranny ;  impreved  every  domestic  endear- 
ment :  given  teodemesa  to  the  parent,  humanity  to  the 
maaler,  respect  to  luperiors,  to  iDferiora  ease ;  so  that 
mankind  an,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  view, 
nnder  inAnite  obligations  to  tbe  mild  and  paclAc  tem- 
per of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reaped  from  it  more  sub- 
■tantial  worldly  beneAtS  than  frem  any  other  inatito. 
tion  upon  earth.  Aa  one  proof  of  this  among  many 
others,  consider  only  the  shocking  carnage  made  in 
the  human  speciea  by  the  eipo^nre  of  inbints.  the  gla- 
diatorial shows,  which  sometimea  coat  Rome  twenty  or 
Uiirty  lives  In  a  month ;  and  the  exceedlni;ly  cruel 
nsage  of  slaves  allowed  and  practised  by  the  ancient 
pagans.  These  were  not  thj  accidental  and  tempo. 
nuy  excesses  of  a  sudden  fury,  but  were  legal,  and  es- 
tablished, and  constant  methods  of  murdering  and  tor- 
menting mankind.  Had  Christianity  done  aothing 
more  than  brought  into  disuse,  as  it  confessedly  has 
done,  tbe  two  former  of  these  Inhuman  customs  entire- 
ly, and  the  latter  to  a  very  great  degree,  it  has  justly 
merited  the  title  of  the  benevolent  religion.  But  this 
ts  far  from  being  all.  Throughont  tbe  mora  enlight- 
ened parta  of  Christendom  there  prevails  a  gentleness 
of  manners  widely  different  (irom  the  (krocity  of  the 
most  civiliied  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  that  liberality 
f  species  of  distress  is  relieved  is  a 
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ik  farther.  What  success  haa  it  had  on  the  mind  of 
man  as  It  respects  his  eternal  welbre?  How  many 
thousands  have  felt  Ita  power,  rejoiced  In  ita  benign  in- 
fluence, and  under  Its  dictates  been  constrained  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  Qod !  Bur- 
dened with  guilt,  incapable  of  lindin<(  relief  fiom  bn- 
man  resources,  the  mind  bas  here  found  peace  unspeak- 
able In  beholding  that  sacri  Ace  which  alone  could  atone 
fbr  transgreasion.  Hera  the  hard  and  impenitent  heart 
bas  been  aoflenad,  tbe  Impetuous  pasaiona  reatralned. 
the  ferocious  temper  subdued,  powerfnl  prpjudices  con- 
qnered,  ignorance  dispelled,  and  the  olwtaclea  to  real 
happiness  removed.  Here  the  Christian,  looking  round  ; 
on  the  glories  and  blandishments  of  this  world,  has  ' 
been  enabled,  with  a  noble  conCampt,  to  despise  all. 
Here  death  itself,  the  king  of  terrers,  has  lost  all  his 
■ting;  and  tbe  soul,  with  a  holy  magnanimity,  has 
borne  up  in  the  agonies  of  a  dying  hour,  and  sweetiy 
sung  itself  away  to  everlasting  bliss.  In  respect  to 
itsftitnre  spread,  we  have  tuason  to  Iwlieve  that  all  na- 
tions sliall  feel  Its  hap^y  effects.  The  prepbeclee  ara 
pregnant  with  matter  as  to  this  belief.  It  seems  that 
not  only  a  nation  or  a  country,  but  the  whole  habit- 
able  glulie,  shall  become  tbe  kiniidom  of  our  God  and 
,  of  his  Cbrixt"  (Watson,  DMianary.  s.  V.  Christianity). 
S,  The  CvltaUrat  evidence  treats  of  the  marvellous 
dimision  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  ite  actual  effects  upon 
mankind  and  npan  the  hliiory  of  civitiaation,  as  proofs 
ofita  divine  origin.  "Of  its  early  triumphs,  the  his- . 
tory  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  is  a  splendid  record  ;  i 
and  in  procens  of  time  It  made  a  wonderful  progrea* 
tluouKb  Euiope,  Asia,  and  Aftica.     In  the  third  cen- 1 
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of  batlbiD  mytbology,  and  the  axUtcQca  of  snTy  ob- 

jKtof tbeir wonhip.  It  ucepCad  no  camproiniMi  it 
Emitted  of  no  comptehaiuioii.  It  it  prevallsd  at  nil, 
it  mut  pKTjtil  lij  the  overthrow  of  every  itAtue,  al- 
tar, and  lempla  in  tbe  world.  It  prononnced  all  oth- 
er goda  to  be  false,  and  ail  other  wonhip  ndn.  Tbeae 
an  conudentions  which  moat  have  ■trengtbened  the 
Bfipositioii  to  it,  augmented  tlie  hoatility  which  it  mail 
UKDiuilar,  and  enlianced  the  difficulty  of  gainiag  proa- 
•Ijrtel;  and  mora  eapecially  when  wa  recollect  that, 
uxmg  the  convert*  to  CbriatianiCy  id  the  earUeat  age, 
a  namber  of  persons  remarkable  fbr  their  station,  of- 
fice, geaiiu,  education,  and  fortune,  and  who  were  pet^ 
■saally  interested  tij  their  emolumeDts  and  hoaon  in 
^tita  Judaism  or  heathenlam,  ippeaittd  among  the 
Chriitiaa  proselytei.  Ita  evidences  approved  [hem- 
hItu  not  only  to  the  multitude,  bnt  to  men  of  the 
nun  refilled  aenx  and  moat  dlatlngnUhed  abllitlet, 
•ad  it  diiBolved  the  attacbmeola  which  all  powerfbt 
intereit  and  sotlioiity  created  and  apbeld"  (Watson, 

Piley'a  t%w  o/'tia  £nde»ett  o/Cinttumiljf  for  a 
loag  lina  held  the  firtt  p1ac«  ae  a  l«it-boal(  on  evi- 
denna  in  England.  Palay  even  goes  so  bi  aa  to  aay 
wa  can  conceive  of  no  way  in  which  a  revelation  could 
be  made  except  by  mlraclea.  "  In  whatevaT  degree 
il  ia  pnliable,  or  not  very  improbable,  that  a  lerela- 
tion  ilunild  be  communicated  to  manliind  at  all,  In  (he 
•aoit  degree  it  is  probable,  or  not  very  Improbable, 
thai  miracles  ehoald  tie  wrongbt.  Therefore,  when 
minclei  are  related  to  have  been  wrouyht  in  the  pro- 
molgatiDn  of  a  revelation  manifeitly  wanted,  and,  If 
trai,  of  inestimable  value,  the  improbability  whicb 
irlMt  fram  the  mincnlona  nature  of  the  things  related 
it  BOt  greater  than  the  original  iinproliabilily  that  such 
a  nvelation  ahoold  be  imparted  by  God."  The  book 
il  diridtd  into  two  parts  :  I.  The  direct  hiitorical  evi- 
diDce  of  Christianity,  and  wherein  It  i>  dietinguiahcd 
frmi  llie  evidence  alleged  for  other  miracle* ;  lI.The 
•aiiliary  evidencea  of  CbTiatiaDily.  The  fint  part  ia 
tbm  divided  into  two  propoaition* :  (I.)  "Thatthereis 
ladsfactoiy  evidence  thnt  many,  professing  to  be  ori){- 
iul  witnesaea  of  the  Christian  mlraclea,  passed  tbeir 
lires  in  labors,  dangers,  and  suffering*,  volantarily  un- 
dergone in  attestation  of  tha  accounts  which  they  do- 
livtred,  and  solely  In  consequence  of  their  belief  in 
Uxee  accounta ;  and  thut  they  also  tntimitted,  from  the 
Kuns  Inotive^  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  (II.)  "  That 
Ibire  il  not  sattsfkctory  evidence  that  persons  pretend- 
ing U  be  original  witnessea  of  any  other  similar  mln- 
cUs  have  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  attestation  of 
the  anoaots  which  tbey  delivered,  and  aolely  in  con- 
irqaenceof  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  those  accounts." 
Ths  argument  rests  on  the  credibility  of  testimony, 
lad  aims  to  show  that  the  testimony  in  this  case  ia  in- 
dabitahle.  The  second  part  treats  brieSy  the  argu- 
iKDt  from  prophecy,  from  the  morally  of  the  Goapel, 
and  Ihe  interns]  evidences  aSbrded  both  by  the  sacred 
"itiaiii,  and  by  the  doctrinea  and  histories  which  they 

Coleridge,  who  disparaged  the  comparative  value 
ofmdenco  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  dictated  to  a 
6tndtbe  fallowing  scheme  of  evidences:  "I.Mira- 
dts,  as  precluding  the  contrary  evidence  of  no  mira- 
tia.  II.  The  materiil  of  Chrlnianlty,  its  existence 
■ndhiitory.  III.  The  doctrinei  of  Christianity,  and 
Ite  omapondence  of  human  nature  to  these  doctrinea, 
iUailrsIed,  1st,  hiatarically,  aa  the  actual  production 
of  the  new  world,  and  the  dependence  of  the  fate 
"tlbe  planet  upon  it;  2d,  individually,  tnan  ita  ap. 
ps^  br  its  truth  to  an  asserted  bet,  which,  whether 
*  Iw  real  or  not,  every  man  poasessing  Ivaaon  has  an 
*9aal  powar  of  ascertaining  within  bimaelf,  namely,  a 
*ill  vbich  haa  more  or  leas  lost  ita  freedom,  though 
■Mths  canscionaneaa  that  it  ongbt  to  be  and  may  tie- 
'Medree;  the  conviction  that  this  cannot  be  achiaved 
^^Hwt  the  opentioQ  of  >  principle  coonatanl  with  i 


itaelfj  the  evident  rationality  of  an  entire  confidancs 
in  that  principle,  being  the  condition  and  means  of  iti 
operation ;  the  experience  In  his  own  nature  of  tbe 
truth  of  the  process  described  by  Scripture  as  far  as  be 
can  place  himself  within  the  process,  aided  by  tha  confl> 
dent  assurances  cf  others  as  to  the  effects  experienced  by 
them,  and  which  he  is  striving  to  arrive  at.  Alt  these 
form  a  practical  ChriBtiiin.  Add,  however,  a  gradual 
opening  out  of  the  intellect  to  more  and  more  clear  pei> 
ceptlons  of  the  strict  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  with  the  tmths  evolved  by  the  mind  front 
inSexions  on  its  own  nature.  To  such  a  man  one  main 
test  of  the  objectivity,  the  entity,  the  objective  truth 
of  bia  faith,  is  ita  accompanunent  by  an  increase  of 
insight  into  the  moral  beauty  and  necesaity  of  tbe 
process  which  it  comprises,  and  the  dependence  of  that 
proof  on  the  causes  asserted.  Believe,  and.  If  thy  be- 
lief be  tight,  that  insight  which  gradually  Iransmntes 
faith  into  knowledge  will  be  tae  reward  of  that  belief- 
The  Cbriatian,  to  whom,  after  a  long  profession  qf 
Christianity,  tha  mysteries  nmain  as  much  mysteries 
as  before.  Is  in  the  same  state  as  a  achool-tioy  with  re- 
gard to  hia  arithmetic,  to  whom  thej'iiat  at  the  end 
of  tha  examples  in  his  ciphs ring-book  is  the  whole 
ground  for  his  assuming  that  sncb  and  such  Hgnrea 
amount  to  lo  and  ea  tid.  In  the  atMve  I  Include  the 
increasing  discoveries  Id  the  correspondence  of  the  his- 
tory, tha  doctrinea,  and  the  promises  of  ChrislUnity 
wiUi  the  past,  present,  and  proltable  futura  of  human 
nature ;  and  in  this  state  a  fair  comparison  of  the  re- 
ligion aa  a  divine  pbiloeopby  with  all  other  religious 
which  have  pretended  to  revelations  and  all  other 
systems  of  philosophy,  both  with  regard  lo  the  totality 

march  of  allUre.  I  should  conclude  that,  if  we  sup- 
pose a  man  to  have  convinced  himself  that  not  only 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  may  tie  conceived 
independently  of  history  or  time,  as  the  Trinity,  spir- 
itual influences,  etc.,  are  coinciclent  with  the  truths 
which  his  reason,  thns  strengthened,  has  evolved  from 
"at  the  bistoricai  dogmas,  namely, 
be  creative  Logoe,  and  his  becom- 
ing a  personal  agent,  ara  themselves  foauded  in  philo- 
sophical necessity,  then  It  seems  irrational  (hat  such  a 
man  abouldreject  the  belief  of  the  actual  appearance  of 
a  religion  atrictly  correepondent  therewith,  at  a  given 
time  recorded,  even  aa  mnch  as  that  he  shonid  reject 
Cssar's  account  of  his  wsra  in  Gaul  after  be  had  con- 
vinced himself  ^jirion' of  their  posMbility.  As  tbe  re- 
sult of  these  convictions,  be  will  not  scruple  to  receive 
the  particular  miracles  recorded,  inasmuch  aa  it  would 
be  miraculous  that  an  incarnate  Ood  fhould  not  work 
what  must  M  mere  man  appear  aa  miiscles,  inasmuch 
aa  it  is  strictly  accordant  with  the  ends  and  benevolent 
nature  of  auch  a  being  to  commence  the  elevation  of 
man  atiove  his  mere  senses  by  attracting  and  enforc- 
ing attention,  first,  through  an  appeal  to  those  senses. 
But  with  equal  reason  will  he  expect  that  no  other  of 
greator  force  should  be  laid  on  those  mb^ctes  aa  suidi ; 
tliat  they  should  not  be  cpoken  of  as  good  in  them- 
selves, much  less  as  the  adequaU  end  nitiroato  proof  of 
that  religion  :  and,  likewise,  he  will  receive  additional 
satisfaction  should  he  find  these  miracles  so  wrought, 
and  on  auch  occasions,  as  to  give  them  a  personal  value 
as  symbola  of  important  truths  when  their  miiacnlou^ 
neas  was  no  longer  needful  or  efflcacions"  (Coleridge 
Worts,  N.Y.,v,  65a). 

On  the  argument  of  Butler's  Analogy,  see  the  attielt 
BnTt,KR(vol.l,  p.387). 

II.  As  to  tiie  comparatiet  cahe  of  the  different  elasfc 
es  of  the  Christian  evidences  there  has  been  mnch  dla- 
puto-  Colerid^  admitted  tha  value  of  the  testimony 
from  miracles  for  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  considered  that  argument  as  much  lea* 
valuable  nme  than  tbe  internal  evidence.  "It  w» 
only  to  ovenhrow  tha  usurpation  exercised  In  and 
through  the  lenaea  lliat  the  senaea  were  miracolouaty 
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appealed  to.  Seaion  and  TtligkM  an  Iktir  own  eri- 
imce.  The  oatural  ton  U  In  thia  reaped  a  ■yrnbol 
of  the  gpiriLa&l.  Ere  lia  is  (aMy  ruen,  and  nblle  hii 
glories  aie  slill  ander  veil,  he  calli  up  the  breeze  to 
chsM  »wa/  the  uiuiping  vspon  of  tha  night  aeuon, 
and  thus  converts  tha  air  itself  iato  the  miuittBr  of  Ita 
own  purification;  not  snreljr  a  proof  or  elDcidation  of 
the  lijht  from  licaren,  Uut  to  ]»«vent  it*  intercaption. 
Wherever,  therefore,  similar  drcamstances  coexist 
with  tba  same  tdotaJ  camwB,  the  principles  revealed 
and  the  examples  recorded  in  the  inspired  writings 
render  mirscles  snpsrfliiaiiBj  and  if  we  neglect  to  ap- 
ply truths  in  eipectation  of  wonders,  or  nndet  pretext 
of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt  God,  and  merit 
the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  Pharisees 
on  a  like  occasion.  I  shall  merely  slate  here  what 
my  iwlief  ii  coDceming  the  true  gvideDcee  of  Cbriati' 
anity.  1.  Its  con^lency  with  right  reason  1  consider 
•a  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  tba  common  area 
within  which  it  atands.  2.  The  miracles,  with  and 
through  which  the  religion  was  first  revealed  and  at- 
tested, I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  the 
portal  of  the  temple.  8.  The  sense,  the  inward  feel- 
ing in  the  soul  of  each  believer  of  ita  exceeding  iJui- 
roUnwu,  the  experience  that  he  needi  something, 
joined  with  the  atrong  foretokening  that  the  redemp- 
tion and  tha  graces  pniponnded  to  oa  in  Chriat  are 
tnlol  he  needs — this  I  bold  to  be  the  true  /ourxfafunt 
of  the  apiritual  edifice.  With  the  strong  a  priori 
probability  tlut  flows  in  from  I  and  8  on  the  corre. 
apondeul  historical  evidence  of  S,  no  man  can  rafuso 
O'  UEglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt. 
Bat,  4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical 
eoDformily  to  the  conditions  otthe  Ooepol;  It  Is  the 
opening  eye,  the  dawning  light,  the  terrors  and  the 
promisee  of  spiritual  growth,  the  blesaedneaa  of  loving 
God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  bated  as  sin,  and 
oflbeincapalillily  of  attaining  lo  either  without  Christ; 
it  is  the  sorrow  that  still  riaes  up  frma  beneath,  and 
the  conaolation  that  meets  it  from  above ;  the  boaom 
treacberiaa  of  the  principal  in  the  warfare,  and  the 
exceeding  faithfaloeee  and  long-aoAbrinK  of  the  nnln- 
terested  ally ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  actual  triiJ  of  the 
faith  in  Chriat,  with  ita  accompanimenta  and  results, 
that  must  fbrni  tba  arched  roof,  and  faith  itself  la  the 
completing  key-stone.  In  order  to  an  efflcieot  be- 
lief in  Cbristianitj  a  man  must  have  baen  a  Christian, 
and  this  is  the  seeming  argtiratiilam  in  eircalo  incident  I 
to  all  B|dritual  truths,  to  ever;  subject  not  presentable 
under  the  forma  of  time  and  space,  as  long  aa  we  at- 
tempt to  maater  by  the  reflex  acta  of  the  understand- 
ing what  we  can  only  tnoa  by  the  act  of  ieDDiiun;, 
■Do  the  will  of  my  father,  and  ye  ahali  fauw  whether 
I  am  of  God.'  These  fbnr  evidences  I  believe  to  have 
baan,  and  still  to  tie,  for  the  world,  tor  the  whole 
Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  necessary  ;  but  that 
at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
Christian  countries,  1  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth 
evidence  to  be  the  most  operative ;  not  aa  auperseding, 
but  aa  involving  a  Riad,  undonbting  faith  in  the  two 
former"  (Coleridge.  Biographia  Lilemria,  eh.  xxiv), 

Ullmaon  {SinifOTHHi  n/Jma,  §  1]  remarka  "that 
tiw  nature  of  tba  caaa,  and  the  neceaaitiea  of  their 
oentemporarles,  justified  the  apostles  in  proving  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ  by  tha  argvimenl  from  mira- 
cle* and  prophecy.  But  the  necessity  of  tba  times 
and  of  individuals  may  in  this  rasprct  varj- ;  and  al- 
though the  Gusipel  in  its  (imfe  remains  the  same,  and 

ent  Bfjn  a  different  method  of  proof  may  lead  more  im- 
mediately to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth.  In 
our  own  time  it  seems  proper  to  fix  our  eyes  especially 
upon  the  spiritual  character  of  Jeeua  in  order  to  obtiin 
aatiafuclory  primf  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and 
inatractions,  not  because  the  apostolical  mode  of  proof 
has  become  untenabla,  but  because  tba  other  mode 
hat  a  more  vital  efficacy  on  accoont  of  tbe  style  of  ad- 


ueation  prevalent  at  the  present  day.  We  do  not  fliri 
ourselves  in  immediate,  conscious  connection  wUh  the 
epiiit  and  propiiaciea  of  the  Old  Teatament,  u  the 
Jews  were  in  the  time  of  the  apoetiesj  we  live  among 
contemporaries  to  whom  miracles  are  more  a  gmind 
of  doubt  than  of  blth ;  we  should  not  forget  that  tba 
proof  from  miracles  axerta  its  tnU  power,  pmpaly 
speaking,  on  none  but  the  eye-witueaae*  of  them,  and 
conducts  us  to  the  desired  conclusion  only  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path.  On  tba  other  hand,  a  vivid  epprebaih 
slon  of  the  inward  character  of  Jesu*  bring*  ua  ncant 
lo  the  oparettve  centra  of  Cbristiinity,  and  at  tfae  same 
time  makes  us  fbel  the  influence  of  tha  moral  power 
which  goes  forth  from  that  centre.  Hera  faith  Id  Je- 
sus rssU  immediately  on  hunseifi  it  is  free,  spiritaal 
confidence  In  his  person.  Aa  with  hia  contamporv 
rie*  everything  depended  on  the  yielding  confidsnce 
nlth  which  tbey  received  the  favor*  which  be  brought 
them,  so  likewise  with  na  this  confidence  may  b«  the 
element  of  a  full  belief  in  Christian  ity,  and  i^  at  all 
events,  ■  condition  of  receiving  benefit  fk«m  oar  Be- 
deemer." 

The  tendency  of  German  theology  has  gone  againaC 
the  external  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  thia  very 
tendency  opened  the  door  to  rationalism  and  infideli^, 
above  which  German  orthodoxy  has  only  recently  be- 
gan to  emerge.  On  thia  point,  aee  tho  JVew  YoHt  Rt- 
esRD,  Ii,  141  sq.  See  also  bishop  Bntler's  admirable 
discussion  of  the  "particular"  evidence  for  Christian- 
ity in  hi*  Analogs  o/Setigian,  pL  ii,  ch.  vii.  See  alao 
Hanaall,  in  Aids  lo  Fath,  Essay  i  (London,  1861,  Svo). 
The  tendency  of  Che  best  modem  apvlogista  la  Dot  to 
thrust  the  argument  from  miraclaa  into  the  back- 
greund,  but  to  vindicate  it  attesh.  So  Aaberien, 
GMtUdK  OjfrrJianmg  (1864);  Moiley.  Oa  Mirada; 
Fteher,  Enayl  on  Ihe  IMperMtttral  Origin  of  ChritUimt- 
ily,  p.  IS  aq.,  603  eq.  The  rejection  of  miracles  gen- 
erally leads  to  a  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  See,  for  a  ftiller  treatment  of  tbii 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  article  HtBACi-Ea.  The 
chief  laak  of  the  apologiat  for  Christianity  in  the  pres- 
ent age  (apart  from  the  metaphysical  conDict  with 
Pantheism  and  Positivism,  for  which  see  articles  nnder 
those  beads)  is  to  vindicate  the  anthenticlty  and  the 
early  date  of  the  books  of  Che  N.  T.  against  the  as- 
saults not  merely  of  avowed  akeptics,  but  also  of  theo- 
loi^ans  within  the  Christian  Church,  such  as  those  of 
the  Tubingen  school  (q.  v.).  This  taak  reaolves  it- 
self again,  into  thatof  viniUcating  the  hiatorical  real- 
ity of  the  acriptoial  miracle*.  "The  recent  criticism 
of  the  N.-T.  oanoD,  enbracing  the  attempt  to  impeach 
the  genuineness  of  various  book*,  b  only  a  part  of  tlie 
great  discussion  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  N.  T. ; 
for  it  ia  difficult  to  attack  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
historians  wlthont  first  disproving  their  genulneneas" 
(Fiaher.  Eitagi,  p.  14).  In  the  noted  Eitagi  tmd  He- 
viaa  (Boston  ed.  186B,  ISmo),  Prof,  Baden  Powell  bss 
an  article  on  "  The  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," in  which  he  undertakes  to  state  the  preseoC 
condlcion  of  the  discussion,  and  to  indicate  the  tma 
line  of  Christian  evidences.  He  dbiparoges  the  "pnh 
fessed  advocates  of  an  external  revelation  and  histori- 
cal evidence"  by  innnendo  as  well  as  by  direct  attack, 
and  amnei  the  inconceivability  and  impossibility  of 
miracles.  See  Goodwin's  article  in  the  Anerieaa  TSe- 
ological  Aenns,  July,  1861,  which  clo«e*  aa  tbliowi: 
"  It  is  one  thing  to  urge  other  evidences  of  Christian- 
itv  as  stronger  and  more  aatiafactory  than  that  from 
I  miraclea;  it  is  another  thing  to  reject  all  mirsclct  u 
I  inoradibla  and  absurd.  He  who  Cakes  the  former 
course  may  show  an  eminently  Christian  spirit,  and 
for  onrseivea  we  cordially  sympathtae  with  hi*  ps>i- 
I  tlon ;  but  he  who  takes  the  latter  course,  if  not  an  in- 
fidel himself.  Is  cerialnly  playing  into  the  baud*  of 
infidels  and  athelsta." 

One  of  the  chief  forms  taken  by  recent  ChristiBD 
•pelogetici  li  tha  argnmenl  drawn  ttom  the  aetaal 
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^^maaat  of  ChiiitUnltj,  the  txalmg/aeli  wblch  no- 
body cui  deny.  Tha  flnt  of  thus  ii  tha  cMaraclar  of 
dnil,  which  hn  bMU  w  dMcribsd  by  ntioiulUtiG 
■ad  infidel  writen  (s.  g.  Struiu,  Renan,  Scbeakel)  u 
ta  bring  the  argBnifnit  down  almoat,  if  not  quite,  to 
tba  point  wbethar  JaaoA  wera  an  impoaCur  or  no.  The 
Rplica  lo  tiuue  attack*  within  the  lut  tveaty  year* 
hiTc  brought  with  graatar  force  than  erei  the  eternal 
light  of  andenn  which  the  panon  and  life  of  the  Re- 
dfeater  contain  in  fines  of  the  whole  ayalem  of  Chri*- 
iLinlty.  See  the  work*  on  thb  luhject  of  Naander, 
Laage,  Schaff,  Preaaeni^  Ellicott,  Yonng,  Plnmptle, 
ud  oiban.  Dr.  ScliaR'  gnnu  up  ttie  reanlt  of  a  Mndy 
of  Claiat  in  one  atrong  pauage :  "  Jeauj  of  Noaarelh 
ti  ttie  one  absolute  and  unaccounlable  exception  to  the 
unirenal  experience  of  mankind.  He  ii  the  great 
eatnl  miracle  of  the  whole  Goapel  hiatory;  and  all 
ik  mlradea  are  but  the  natniml  and  necewary  manl- 
ftatatima  of  Ma  mitaculoua  perton,  performed  with 
llig  tima  ease  with  which  we  perform  our  oidinaiy 
daily  works."  The  aecond  of  theae  phenomena  U 
hand  in  tbe  boob  ofiKe  JVaa  Tt^iaimt  thmuelvea,  aa 
■Ibcding  abundant  intemil  evidence  of  reality  and 
tjiithhlneia.  The  third  ia  the  ipecific  ChristiaQ  doo- 
trim,  which  can  be  traced  op  (thiongb  tlie  Eplstlea  to 
Om  Theualoniana,  Corinthiana,  Romana,  and  Qala- 
tiana,  the  genaineneu  and  early  data  of  which  are  ad- 
mittad  eren  by  the  Tubingen  acbool)  to  within  thirty 
]>ear>  after  the  death  of  Christ.  (See  on  excelUntarti- 
ileon  the  Uatzlkiauttd  BrtinBva  o/ Ch-iitUm  Evidene*, 
br  Prof.  Lorimer,  in  S.  aaJ  F.  Ev.  Reviev,  Jan.  1865, 
i^rintod  in  Tie  Throios.  Ecbctic,  New  Haren,  iii,  SO 
■q.)  Dr.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Meiningen,  taking  tlie  TU- 
bbgen  critic*  at  their  word,  undertakea  to  find  in  the 
iHr  unqueetioned  eplstlea  (Galatiana,  1st  and  Sd  Co- 
■ialhians,  and  Romans)  a  full  vindiealion  of  the  truth 
and  dirine  origin  of  Christianity.  See  his  i>er  PotiC- 
aucle  ClruMi  (Weimar,  1867,  8vo). 

Tha  aimparuom  of  ChTitllaimltfiiiAheatArnTf^ioiu 
bopnbga  new  and  rkh  mine  of  Christian  evidencea. 
Tk  Kioicc  of  "Conpaotive  Rel%ioD,"  so  called,  la 
f<A  in  it!  infancy,  but  all  cootrlbutioDS  to  It  only  tend 
ta  bring  out  the  argument  for  the  dirlna  origin  of 
Chriuiaoity  into  clearer  relief.  See  Manrice,  Bdig- 
im  iif&«  WtrU  (1S4B.  nino) ;  PreaaenBi,  RtHgumt  bt- 
fm  CkriM  (186B,  Bto);  UUler,  CAipi/rom  a  Grrmm 
Werbiep  (1867,  2  voia.  12rao) ;  Hardwlck,  Chril  vad 
tlkr  Jfiutrrs  (Lond.2d  ed.,  18«S,  !  rols.lSmo);  and 
uoiticle  by  Caldwell,  BajH.  Qaari.  Rev.  Oct.  1868. 

IV  quaatian  of  the  origin  and  date*  of  the  eeveral 
gga|»li  is  traatad  onder  the  Beporota  articlea  Matthew, 
Usrk,  Lnke,  and  John.  Tbe  Tobingen  achool,  and 
the  modem  cittks  who  fbllow  them,  pot  tbe  dates  foi^ 
Tud  into  tha  second  century.  Sea  I^BtHQEH  ScHooi- 
Oa  tbe  qoeattooa  InToInd,  aaa  FiiheT,  £Mq«,  already 
dui  i  Weatcott,  On  ilit  OosM  iff  lie  !f.  T.  (Cambridge, 
UU);  TIscbeBdorf,  Warn  vwdat  tpuen  Emngcliea 
tafami  (Ldpaig,  1865 ;  tranal.  by  W.  L.  Gage,  under 
OtUtlefTr^w'tie/iwrt'ape^LDnd.ieaS;  Amer. 
Ttaet  Society,  1W»). 

lilBtAn. — For  a  pretty  eapkna  account  of  the  1ft- 
•aWre  of  tha  sobject,  see  APOUKtsncs;  ArohoOY. 
We  add  here  tha  following :  Tranaktlon  of  Lntbardt'a 
J^xf.rtnvr^  (noticed  in  rol.  i,  p.  SOS),  entitled  .4po^ 
tsAUcmra  oHtkefaad-mrmtalTnUio/CkratiiBf 
■|(leS7, crown 8vo):  and  Aoborlen'a  Ojre^a™ij(iiee 
«r  nl.  1,  p.  301),  entitled  TIk  Divne  RtflaHon  (Ed- 
bbargh.  1867);  Tforton'a  CimiiwiHH  of  lit  Gurprli, 
abridged  edit.  (Boal^n.  1867,  l?Tno)i  Barnes,  I-eetum 
<■  lb  EridrmrM  of  Chriiliamtf  in  Ike  NiMlttMk  Crif 
^(Naw  Tork,  18G8,  l^mo);  hfCoab,  The  SupenMt- 
miuiu RAaiont  U>  ike yaUml;  WesIcoU, Itroduc- 
tin  to  tia  Bf^  o/lie  GorptU  (Beaton.  1867).  chap.  Hi ; 
Mar.Am  o/C*rw<  (Am.  Tract  Sodety)  i  Plump- 
tn,CM<  md  CkriUfmbm  (Lond.  1867, 8vo) ;  Gratry, 
JmHifUiHt  tl  la  CHliqm  (Paria.  186i.  8to)  ;  Frine*- 
^MM,Apdl,UU,ait.Tli  BaitUnon  "Christi- 


anity and  pnimioent  Porma  of  Awsnlt,"  In  B 
Sacra,  Janoaiy,  1868;  Bril.  tmd  For.  Eeang.  Bevuv. 
July,  1868,  art.  Ti.  Sea  AroLooEncs;  ApoLOor, 
IiraruATioH;  Jkwibi  IftKaC!.!!. 

Ihrll  la  discord  or  disturbance  Id  the  order  of  the 
oniverse.  Letbniti  divides  it  into  metaphysical  erll, 
i.  e.  Imperfection;  physical  evil,  1.  e.  snfFering;  moral 
evil,  L  e.  sin.  Origan  defined  evil  to  lie  the  negation 
of  good;  and  in  tUa  he  hoa  been  followed  liy  many 
Christian  tliinkers.  The  dietinction  into  natural  and 
moral  evil  la  the  only  one  now  generally  recogniaed 
1.  "Natural  evil  is  wlutever  destroya  or  any  way  dis- 
turbs the  perfection  of  natural  beings,  such  as  blind- 
neu,  diseases,  deUh,  etc.  But  as  ott  that  we  call  nat- 
ural evU  is  not  the  penalty  of  sin,  nor,  aa  aome  have 
supposed,  <mbi  the^>enalty  of  it,  such  disturbance  is  not 
necessarily  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  counter- 
poised. In  tbe  whole,  with  an  equal  if  rot  greater  good, 
as  In  the  afflictions  and  sufferings  of  good  men.  When 
snch  disturbance  occurs  aa  the  penalty  of  tnnsgreiu 
lioQ,  it  is  tlie  necessary  consequenca  of  moral  evil." 
The  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  towards  tbe  doc- 
trine that  the  (apparent)  distnrbances  of  the  pbyelcal 
world  are  likely  to  be  reconciled  with  universal  law 
as  sdence  advances.  !.  "  Moral  evil  is  tbe  disagree* 
ment  between  the  actions  of  »  moral  agent  and  the 
nileoftboseactlons,wbateveritlie.  Applied  to  choice, 
or  acting  contrary  to  the  revealed  law  of  God,  it  is 
termed  victtdneu  or  tin.  Applied  to  an  act  contrary 
to  a  mere  rule  offltneaSflt  is  called  a/onff"  (Bucl^ 


H'vU-mer'odaoll  (Heb.  Evil  Mentdak',  ^•'■K 
Tjtpo ;  Sept-  EiiaX/iopvjiE,  06XiiifiDfa;^p),  son  and 
sncceesor  of  Kebncbadneiiar,  king  of  Babylon,  who, 
on  his  occeiaion  to  tbe  tbnine  (B.C.  fi61),  released  the 
capUve  king  of  Judab,  Jehnlacbln,  from  prison,  after 
B7  years  of  incarceration,  trealfd  hbn  with  kindneM 
and  dlstinctloD,  and  set  liis  throne  above  tbe  other  con- 
quered kings  who  were  detained  at  Babylon  (2  Kinga 
XXV,  27 ;  Jer.  ill,  81-84).  See  Ciialbsam.  A  Jew- 
ish tradition  (noticed  by  Jerome  on  Isa.xlv,^!)  ascribea 
tbia  kindness  to  a  personal  friendship  which  Evil-aer> 
odach  bad  contracted  with  the  Jewish  king  wben  he 
WIS  himself  consigned  to  prison  liy  Nebnchadnezur, 
who,  on  recovering  ftvm  bis  seven  years'  monomania, 
took  oflence  at  aome  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  son,  by 
whom  the  government  had  in  the  mean  time  been  ad- 
ministered. Tbia  Flory  was  pmlml  1y  invented  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact.  Hia  name  Is  variously  written  by 
other  ancient  authors  (Ki'if  rXfiopriJovtoc  by  Berosus,  in 
Joeephu',  Apiim,  i,  SO;  Eiii\pa\ovpo\'Xi>£  liy  Megas- 
tbrnes  and  Abydenus,  In  Euseb.  Chnm.  Amtn.  p.  28; 
'A^iXiiafMlaxoi  by  Joaephus,  AnI.  x,  11,  2).  Hales 
identlHes  him  with  the  king  of  Babylon  »bu  farmed  a 
powerful  confederacy  against  the  Mrdrs,  whicb  was 
broken  up,  and  the  king  alain  by  Cyrua,  then  acting 
for  hia  nncla  Cysxares.  But  this  rests  on  the  author- 
ity of  Xennplion's  Cinpadvi,  the  liistoricil  value  of 
which  lie  estimates  far  too  hi|ihiy.  See  CyRns.  He 
is  doubtless  tbe  same  aa  the  llcaradam  of  Ptolemy's 
"Canoi.,"  who  reigned  but  a  abort  time,  having 
ascended  the  throne  on  tbo  death  of  Netwcbadneziat 
In  B.C.  .K1,  snd  being  bim*eir  succeeded  by  Neriglls. 
sar  In  B.(^  5£9.  See  Babtlok.  He  thus  appean  to 
have  reigned  Int  two  years,  which  is  the  time  assign- 
ed lo  him  by  Abydenus  (Fr.  S)  and  Berosus  (Fr.  U> 
At  the  end  of  this  tirtef  space  Evli-merodacb  was 
murdered  by  Kerigltssar  [see  MERoAt.-BRAKEZRB3, 
■  Babylonian  noble  married  to  bis  sister,  who  then 
seized  tlu  cmwD.  The  other  ancient  autborltiea  aa- 
sign  him  diffbnnt  lengths  of  reign.  According  (O 
Bemns,  Evil-merodacfa  ptovnked  bis  fkte  by  lawless 
government  and  Intsmpennce.  Perhaps  the  depar- 
turs  from  the  pollqr  of  hia  Ikther,  and  the  subatitntlon 
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of  wild  tot  Mvare  meaBorei,  may  luTe  twan  Tlew«d  In 
thUllgbt 

Tha  laUer  h>]raf  tbe  nama  EvU-merodich  li  that 
ofa  Babfloaian  god  Uebodacu  (q.  v.)-  Two  modes 
of  explaining  tha  fonnei  part  oT  it  hava  bean  attampt- 
•d.  Since  ^vi^  as  a  Hebrew  word,  means  "  fooliah," 
Slmonii  proposes  to  coDsider  It  the  deiiratlva  otb^K, 
In  the  Arabic  slgnlAcation  ot"lo  be  first," affiirdlDg 
.  the  sense  of  "  prince  of  Herodach."  This  resu  on 
the  aSBiiiDption  that  tbe  Babylonian  language  was 
of  Syro- Arabian  origin.  Geacuiiu,  on  the  olber 
band,  who  does  not  admit  that  origin,  bcliaTca  that 
some  Indo  -  Germaaic  word,  or  similar  aonnd,  but 
i«puiable  sense,  is  concealed  under  evil,  and  that 
the  Hebrews  made  some  sHght  perrenion  in  it* 
fonn  M  prodnee  a  word  of  contemptuous  signification 
in  Hebrew,  just  as  is  aHuned  in  the  case  of  Bealie- 
buL 

BTU-BpeakiaK,"the  using  language  either  re- 
proachful or  nntrua  respecting  others,  sad  thereby  in- 
juring them.     It  is  an  express  mmnisnd  of  Scripture 

•  to  sp«k  evil  of  DO  man*  (Titus  lil,  2 1  James  !v,  11) ; 
by  which,  bowevar,  we  an  not  to  understand  that 
there  are  no  occatioos  on  which  we  are  at  liberty  to 
speak  of  others  that  which  may  be  considered  as  evil. 
1.  Persons  in  the  administration  of  justice  may  speak 
words  which  in  private  Interconrsa  would  be  repioach- 
fUl.  2.  God's  ministers  may  invalgh  against  vice  with 
sbarpacaa  and  sereritj,  both  privately  and  publicly 
(Isa.  Iviii,  1 ;  Titus  1, 13).  S.  Private  persons  may  re- 
louve  others  whan  they  commit  sin  (Lev.  xix,  17).  4. 
Some  vehemence  of  speech  may  be  used  in  deftnce  of 
truth  and  Impugning  errors  of  bad  consequence  (Jude 
iii}.  6.  It  rruy  be  necessary,  upon  some  iinportant  oc- 
casions, with  some  heat  of  luiguage,  to  express  disap- 
pnibatioa  of  notorious  wickedness  (Acta  rill,  £8).  Yet 
in  alt  these  the  greatest  equity,  modemtlon,  and  can- 
dor should  be  used ;  and  we  should  take  care,  I.  Never 
Co  speak  in  severe  terms  without  reasonable  wanant 
or  apparent  just  cause.  S.  Kor  beyond  measure.  8. 
Nor  out  of  bad  principles  or  wrong  ends;  ftom  ill  will, 
contempt,  revenge,  envy,  to  compass  our  own  ends; 
from  wantonness  or  negligence,  but  from  pure  charity 
lor  tha  good  of  those  to  whom  or  of  whom  we  speak. 
This  Is  an  evil,  however,  which  greatly  abounds,  and 
which  is  not  sufficiently  watched  against ;  for  it  Is  not 
when  we  openly  speak  evil  of  others  only  that  we  are 
guilty,  but  even  in  speaking  what  is  true  we  are  in 
danger  of  speaking  evil  of  others.    There  is  sometimes 

•  malignant  pleasure  manifested;  a  studious  recollec- 
tion of  everything  that  can  be  brought  forward ;  a  da- 
light  In  hearing  anything  spoken  against  others ;  a  se- 
cret rejoicing  in  knowing  that  anolhar'a  bll  will  be  an 
occasion  of  our  rise.  All  this  is  base  to  an  extreme. 
The  impropriety  and  unfulness  of  evil-spaaking  will 
appear  if  we  consider,  1.  That  it  la  entirely  opposite 
(0  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Christian  religion.  2.  Ex- 
pressly condemned  and  prohibited  as  evil  (Paa.  Ixiv, 
Si  James  iv,  11).  S.  No  practice  hath  more  severe 
punishments  denounced  sgaintt  it  (I  Cor.  v,  11;  vi, 
10).  4.  It  Is  an  evidence  of  a  weak  and  distempered 
mind.  6.  It  is  even  indicative  ofill  breeding  and  bad 
manners.  6.  It  is  the  abhorrence  of  all  wise  and  good 
men  (Paa.  xt,  S).'  7,  It  Is  exceedingly  injurioos  to  so- 
ciety, and  inconsistent  with  tha  relation  wa  bear  to 
each  other  as  Christians  (James  lii,  6).  8.  It  Is  brand- 
ed with  the  epithet  of  folly  <Prav.  xviii,  6,  7).  B.  It  is 
perverting  the  design  of  speech.  10.  It  Is  opposite  to 
tbe  example  of  Cbrist,  wbom  vte  profess  to  follow. 
See  Slander."  (Barrow,  Worki,  vol.  1,  serm.  xvi; 
Tillolson,  Srmotu,  serm.  xlii ;  Jacit,  Strnuxu  on  Evil 
SptaUngi  Seed,  Sermoat,  i,  339;  Campbell,  Duierla- 
(i««,di...iii,S22.) 

Bvodltls.  a  Latin  theologian,  was  bom  about  tha 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  at  Tagaste,  In  Africa. 
He  w««  a  caoDtryman  of  St.  Angnstlna,  and  wai  united 
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with  him  In  an  Intimate  and  lifclong  Mendsfalp.  At- 
ter  following  in  hi*  youth  a  secular  profession,  be  be- 
came, in  396  or  S97,  Usbop  of  Uialls.  Aagnstioe  as- 
serts that  while  there  he  performed  severa]  mlraclea 

by  means  of  tha  nlics  of  8L  Stephen,  which  Oronns, 
in  41S,  had  brought  ttora  Palestine.  Evodius  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  against  the  Donalisti 
and  Pelagians,  and  in  427  wrote  on  this  subject  a  Iel> 
ter  to  the  monks  of  Adrumetum.  He  died  about  430. 
We  have  from  him  four  letters  to  St.Augnstine  (160, 
161,  IBS,  and  177  in  the  edition  of  the  Benedictinea) ; 
a  letter  addressed  by  him,  conjointly  with  four  oUwr 
Uahops,  to  bishop  Innocent  1,  of  Rome  (pnhllabed  In 
vol.  vi  of  the  Benedlc&ie  edit,  of  the  works  of  Aukus- 
tine) ;  fVagments  of  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  Adnirae- 
tum  (Jobed  to  the  letter  SIS  of  St.  Augustine).  His 
treatise  on  the  miracles  performed  by  the  relic*  of  St. 
Stephen  Is  lost ;  for  the  Libri  dm  dt  Miraadit  8.  Slt- 
fkani,  appended  to  Angustine's  Dt  Cieilate  Dti  (in 
vol.  vli  of  his  works),  cannot  be  attributed  to  biDi.  A 
treatise  Dt  Fidt,  or  Dt  Umtalt  TnmitaHt  eantra  Mior.- 
chmot,  b  by  some  likewlso  ascribed  to  Evodlus. — Uois 
ter,  Norn.  Bing.  6M.  xvl,  342. 

Bwttld,  JomASN  Lddwio,  theologian,  waa  bom  at 
Drelrichenhain,  Beaae,  September  IG,  1747.  He  stud- 
ied at  tbe  University  of  Marburg.  After  serving  two 
years  as  tator  to  the  children  of  the  prince  of  lieeae- 
Philippsthal,hebecamepaator  at  Offenbach, 176S.  He 
began  preaching  as  a  RatlonalUt.bnt  in  a  few  yean  he 
found  reason  alone  Inadequate  for  his  personal  guid- 
ance and  (be  his  public  teaching.  In  1773  he  an- 
nonnced  publicly  this  change  of  conviction.  In  1781 
he  became  general  superintendent  snd  court  preacher 
at  Detmold  ;  but  his  pungent  preaching  soon  got  him 
into  tmnble.  He  foimded  at  I)etcnald  a  seminary  ftr 
teachers.  In  1796  he  accepted  a  pastoral  charge  at 
Bremen ;  and  here,  also,  he  greatly  promoted  tha 
schools,  visiting  tiw  establishments  of  P»ta1oiii  and 
Fellanberg,  in  Switiarland,  to  inform  himself  on  their 
systems.  In  IBOG  he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  aa 
professor  of  ethics,  and  in  1807  became  chnrch  conit- 
cillor  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  died,  March  19,  ISSl 
He  was  a  voluminous  author.  Doering  givea  a  list  of 
eighty-nine  different  publications  of  his.  The  chief 
are, /VRiigerie>cl4/}^H<9  (l.em go,  1788-94,9  parts)  :— 
CJiritlmtkum  imd  KotJnopoUfitiwtt  (Lemgo,  lT38->49,  2 
vols,  ffio) :— Salomo !  VtrmcH  eiarr  p^cltoloffiici-ii»- 
grapMuckrn  DarwIiUimg  (Gera,  1800,  Sto)  :_i>ic  GM- 
lichieil  d.  ChnitaitAiimt(Brem.imi,  %\o):—Britft  fiirr 
dit  ailt  JUytlit  v.  d.  naitn  Mgtlicutniu  (I.eipslg.  1821, 
Svo);  besides  numerous  sermons  and  bocks  on  practi- 
cal religion  and  education.  —  Doering,  JXa  daittdim 
Kmitl-RtiiHa;  1, 46. 

Bn'e  stands  in  the  Auth.Tere.  as  the  repiesenta- 
tivs  of  the  following  Heb.  words :  bn'n  (nKhef,  fcm.), 
a  "ewe"  (Gen.  xxxl,  88;  xzzil,  14)  or  "atepp"  gener- 
aUy  (Cant,  vi,  6;  Isa.  mi,  7);  HiS  (tt\  masc.  Exed. 
zll,  6:  fem.  Jer.  1, 17;  Ezek.  zxxiv,  20),  a  sheep  or 
goit  from  a  flock  generally,  varioosly  randerod  ('- cat- 
tle," "iheop,"  "goal,"  "ewe");  TvOii  (K^stA')  er 
nb3S  (tabiah',  fem,,  so  called  fhim  being  fit  for  coap- 
ting),  a  "  ewr-lamb,"  i.  e.  th>m  one  to  three  yean  oM 
(Gen,  xxi,  28,  29,  80;  Lev.  xiv,  10;  Num.  vl,  14;  2 
Sam.xii,8,4,6);  niliS  (oioli", miH^mj, fem.  plur.> 
milch  C"  [owes]  with  young,"  Psa,  lxiviii,71 ;  Isk.ll, 
11).     See  Sheep,  etc. 

Direr,  or  Richer  (q.  v.)  accompanying  a  waah-haad 
basin  (q.  v.).  It  is  stated  as  a  description  of  Elisba  (1 
Kings  iii,  11)  that  he  "pmrtd  rattr  on  tit  tumdi  ^ 
FAijnh."  This  was  the  act  of  an  attendant  or  disci- 
ple ;  and  it  was  so  much  bis  established  doty,  that  tha 
rrtere  mention  of  It  sofflced  lo  indicate  the  relation  in 
which  Elisba  bad  stood  to  Eltjsb.  It  is  also  nn  indi- 
cation that  the  Hebrewi  were  accustomed  to  waah  tbair 
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tindi  In  the  nunner  which  is  nov  untTenol  In  the 
£ut,  and  wbicb.  wbitarer  nmj  ba  thoaght  of  itj  cod- 
nnieucs,  ia  unqoeatioDibly  more  refreshing  Mid  cleui- 
]j  tbu  nihiDK  In  the  water  aa  it  itindi  in  a  Ixi^i], 
which  ii  ft  prooau  nguded  by  the  Oilentaii  with  greil 
diilik*.  Tlie  luDda  tie  therefore  held  over  s  lusin, 
tbe  ue  of  which  ii  onlj  to  receive  the  water  vhicli 
hu  bMD  poured  upon  the  hands,  sometimet  of  Hveral 
pcnonj  aneceeiively,  ^m  tbojag  or  ewer  held  *baTe 
I&«m  (Lana,  Modem  EggpHam.  i,  212).  A  aervant  or 
aoma  other  penoD  approachu  with  the  ewar  in  hia 
light  hand  and  the  baaln  in  hla  left ;  and  when  the 
hioda  have  been  placed  in  proper  poiition  over  the  ba- 
un,  wlikh  be  continnee  to  hold,  leta  fall  a  atream  of 
inter  upon  them  tlom  the  ewer,  entpendlng  it  occa- 
ibnally  to  allow  the  handa  to  be  aoaped  or  robbed  to- 
gether. No  towel  is  offBied,  ■■  every  one  dries  hla 
huilB  in  his  bandkerchlef,  or  however  else  he  plei 
The  wslet  ia  nsually  tefdd,  and  always  so  after  a  n 
hi  order  to  dear  the  jcraase  contracted  by  eating ' 
tlia  handa.  In  the  East,  the  baaln,  which,  aa  well  as 
the  earer,  is  osually  of  tinned  copper,  has  commonly  a 
sort  of  ciiver,  rising  in 
the  middle  aad  sunk  into 

gin,  which,  being  pierced 
with  holes,  allows  the 
water  to  pass  thn)iij[h, 
thus  concealing  It  after 
It  has  been  defiled  by 

long  spout,  and  a  long, 

er,  and  la  altogether  aot 
a  coflbe-pota  in  general  appesrance  :  It  is  the 
ume  which  the  Orientals  Dsa  in  all  their  ablntions. 
It  la  e*ident  that  a  person  cannot  conveniently  thns 
wash  his  own  bands  without  assistance.  If  ba  does, 
he  is  obliged  to  fix  the  basin,  and  to  take  np  and  lay 
d<i«n  the  ewer  several  timef,  changiDg  it  from  one 
liand  to  the  other.  Thaiefiire  a  person  never  does  ao 
«cept  when  alone.  If  h*  has  oo  servant,  he  aaks 
WDe  hy-^tander  to  poor  the  water  npon  hla  bands,  and 
oBm  a  retum  of  the  obligation,  if  it  seems  to  be  re- 
qdnd  (Kiua,  Fict.  Bibte,  note  ad  loc).  See  Wabh- 
aa  OF  Hakds. 

Swing,  Fllil*,  one  of  the  fonndera  of  the  Cnm- 
beiland  Presbyterian  Chntch,  was  bom  Jnly  10,  J77B, 
hi  Bedftrd  Connty,  Ta.  His  bther  waa  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and  both  hii  parent*  were  eminent  for 
Anr  piety,  the  GithBr  for  manr  years  being  an  elder 
hi  Ibe  rresbyterian  Church.  Hr.  Ewing  had  bnt  lit- 
tle early  education.  Ha  spent  some  time  in  college, 
bnt  where  is  not  known.  His  tdographer  aaya,  "Like 
Franklin,  be  seems  very  early  to  have  acquired  a  fond- 
DCH  for  books.  His  varied  and  extensive  reading 
made  him  emphatically  a  learned  man,  though  not 
lyitrmatlcally  educated,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  anc- 
ceas  as  a  minister  of  tha  Gospel  evinced  Intellectosl 
odowments  of  a  high  order."  His  parents  having 
died  in  Virginia,  the  snrrlrinfi  family  moved  to  wtiat 
was  called  the  "Cnmberlsnd  Country,"  and  settled  in 
Davidson  County,  Tcnnejiare,  near  Naahville,  On 
Jan.  15, 1793,  he  married  the  daughter  of  general  Wil- 
lam  Davidson,  of  North  Carolina.  The  county  was 
nsnwd  from  blm  (Davidson),  in  honor  of  bis  many  val- 
aablesRvicesdaringthewaroftbeRevolution.  Here 
Mr.  Ewing  and  his  wife  united  with  Dev.  Dr.  Craig- 
head's church,  and  lived  in  its  communion  some  years 
befm  either  of  them  knew  anything  about  expert- 
nmital  religion.  After  tba  birth  of  their  first  child 
(Int  il  what  thus  la  not  known)  Hr.  Ewlng  removed 
ts  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  what  was  afterwards  Lo- 
(»  County,  near  Bed  River  Church,  of  which  Rev. 
Jam  lI>Gnady  was  pastor.  In  the  great  revival 
•'IWO,  wbicb  swept  over  all  tha  WeiUm  SUtea,  and 
•rt  <*  which  originated  the  Cumberland  Presbyt^ 
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rian  Church,  Hr.  Ewing  beard  for  the  first  time  In 
hla  tile  the  doctrines  of  regeneration  and  perOTHoi  holi- 
ness insisted  upon  from  the  pulpit.  He  became  sat- 
isfied that  ha  had  not  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  trath, 
and  communicated  hia  feelinga  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
found  in  ■  similar  state  of  mind.  After  many  pray- 
ers and  tears,  while  engaged  in  family  worship,  ba 
"became  filled  with  Joy  and  peace  in  believing." 
Some  time  after  this  (the  precise  period  is  not  known) 
he  told  bis  impressions  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Tran- 
sylvania Preabylery,  which  body,  at  the  advice  of 
Kev.  David  KIce,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest  minislen 
in  the  presbytery,  licenaed  Mr.  Ewing  and  three  oth- 
ers to  Bxhort.  His  success  was  wonderful;  scores 
of  unnare  were  converted  wherever  he  went.  His 
talents,  ple^,  commanding  language,  and  zeal  cvriad 
everything  before  them.  Ue  was  soon  licenaed  to 
preach  as  a  probationer,  hnt  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  presbytery  opposed  bis  licensure.  He  went  on 
preaching  very  eucceaafUlly,  however,  revival  attend- 
ing his  labors  wherever  he  ^veiled.  His  labor  was 
so  much  called  for,  and  so  marked  with  sncceas,  that 
at  the  urgent  call  of  several  congref^tlons  ha  was  or- 
dained, in  November,  1803,  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. The  revival  want  on  with  unabated  power  for 
several  years ;  In  the  mean  time  Kentucky  Synod  had 
pretended  to  dissolve  Cnmberland  Presbyterj-,  which 
had  ordained  him,  because  of  alleged  irrogularitiea. 
The  presbytery  remained  for  four  years  not  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  its  functions  as  a  presbytery;  after 
which,  foiling  to  secnre  a  redress  of  their  grievances 
from  the  General  Assembly,  they  delermuied  to  or- 
ganise again,  even  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  major- 
ity of  Kentucky  Synod.  On  Fi^bruary  4, 1810,  Mr. 
Ewlng  and  two  other  ordained  miniaters  united  and 
formed  the  first  presbytery  of  the  new  Cnmberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  giving  It  the  name  of  the  pres- 
bytery Kentucky  Synod  had  diaaolved,  \\z.  Cumhtr- 
latidPrabytery I  hence  the  name  "Cumberland  Prea- 
byleriana."  Hr.  Ewing  removed  after  some  yeara  to 
Todd  County,  Ky.,  and  became  pastor  of  Lebsnon 
congregsthm,  near  Ewingsville.  Here  under  hia  eye 
waa  sustained  fbr  many  years  a  floDrishing  classical 
seminary  of  learning.  In  18SD,  at  the  urgent  call  of 
many  friends  and  brethren,  be  removed  to  the  State 
of  Mlssoari,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Cooper  Conn- 
ty. It  was  not  long  until  be  built  up  a  large  con- 
gregation at  New  Lebanon,  which  still  flonrishes. 
Here  be  prepared  and  published  hia  Leclarrt  on  JXrm. 
itf,  which  have  been  extensively  circulated  and  read, 
and  which  contsin  the  germ  of  the  pecullaritjea  of 
Cnmberland  Presbyterians.  He  labored  here  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  until  1886,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Lexington,  Lsfayette  County, 
Mo.  Here  he  soon  gathered  ■  congregation,  built  a 
church,  and,  with  others,  was  the  means  of  extending 
the  work  of  grace  all  over  the  vast  incoming  territo. 
rlea  of  the  West.  Hr.  Ewing  died  here  Jnly  4, 1841, 
in  his  esth  year.  He  was  tall,  portly  in  appearance, 
bad  a  keen,  penetntlng  eye,  always  bore  a  dignifled 
look,  waa  a  nun  of  extraordinary  pulpit  talents,  snd 
of  great  success  among  all  classes  in  winning  reals  to 
the  Redeemer.  In  our  troubles  with  Gteat  Britain  Id 
1812  be  did  not  heaitate  to  give  all  the  weight  of  hia 
great  influence  in  bvor  of  his  country'.  lie  was  no 
polltdclan,  yet  at  one  time,  being  on  intimate  tHend 
and  acqaaintance  of  general  Jackson,  he  was  by  him 
appointed  register  of  the  land  office  at  Lexington,  Ho. 
He  died  lamented  by  a  large  and  growing  denomina- 
tion, and  liy  many  others,  as  a  great  and  good  man. 
Hia  remains  rest  in  the  cemeteTy  at  Lexington,  Mo- 
(J.  B.  L.) 

Bwing,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
provost  of  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom 
in  Nottingham,  Cecil  County,  Ud.,  June  23, 1782,  and 
graduated  In  ITM  in  New  Jersey  College,  of  whlcb  he 
remained  tutor  for  two  yeara.    Having  completed  bit 
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thaOloglcil  eonrae,  b«  na  ordidiud,  bucama  liutnctor 
In  the  Collsge  of  PhlladalpbU,  *iid  vaa  Inatalled  pu- 
tor  of  Cba  flret  Pr«bjrtariui  ohurcb,  Phitsdslpbia,  In 
1759.  He  visited  EngUnd  and  Scotland  in  17'S  In 
liahalf  of  the  academy  in  Newark,  Del.,  and  returned 
in  1T7Q  to  (he  duties  of  hia  mlnlatry.  Id  1i79  be  was 
appointed  provost  of  tha  UnlTonity  of  Pennaylvanta, 
■nd  prafeaeor  of  natural  phUoaophy,  In  wUcb  aclence 
he  dalirered  annually  a  course  of  learned  lectona.  In 
this  station,  anited  with  that  of  paator,  he  contlnoed 
to  the  end  of  life.  He  vraa  al»  one  of  the  rloe-preat- 
denta  of  the  American  Philoaophlcal  Society.  He  died 
Sept.  8, 1802.  Ua  pnbliihed  LaMrn  «  Natarat  PU- 
buigyltf  (3  vols.  8to),  and  SeraKiu  (8to)  — Spragua, 
AamU,  iii,  ns. 

Exaotiona  (IM.  ezaeliamt,  tdSa),  the  name  given 
in  ecclealasticalUw  toUsaiofan  extiaoidiuary  kind, 
vhich  either  wen  not  in  ose  iwfore,  or  tba  rate  of 
vbich  hag  been  Increased.  A>  a  general  rule,  taiei 
of  this  kind  are  forbidden.  Thiia  the  third  Council  of 
Toledo  prohibited  the  blsbops  (h)m  "imposing  exac- 
tions upon  the  diocese,"  and  Leo  IV  deslgnatea  as  nn- 
lawfol  exactions  any  "gifta  beyond  tlie  statutea  of  the 
fathen"  that  bishops  may  impose  upon  clergymen  or 
laymen.  The  prohibmon  vaa  renewed  at  the  Council 
of  Idteran  In  1179  by  Alexander  III,  who  "prohibilsd 
tiiahepe  or  abbota,  or  any  other  ptelatea,  from  Impos- 
ing new  taxea  upon  the  chnrchaa,  or  from  increasing 
the  old  ones,  or  from  appropriating  for  their  private 
uses  any  portion  ofUie  revenoe."  Tha  Imposition  of 
exactions  requires  a  reasonable  cause,  and  limitation 
to  what  is  necessary.  State  churches  cannot  impose 
an  exaction  wlthont  prevloosly  obtaining  the  permis- 
lion  of  the  state  government. — Ueriog,  finiZ-fneyiUop. 
Iv,  280. 

Bxaotot,  the  rendering  (Iia.  li,  17)  of  c!U,  wigf', 
■  ifrit>er(tuk-nuiter,Eiod.ii{,7;  Job  111,  18 ;  lu.  ix, 
6;  or  simply  driver  of  anbnala.  Job  xxxix,  T);  hence 
mrKtoT  of  a  debt  (or  tribute,  Dan,  xl,  30 ;  Zecb.  Ix,  B) ; 
hence  (in  acconiince  with  Oriental  ideas  and  customs) 
a  rvta',  king,  tyrant  (Isa.  ill,  li;  xiv,  !;  Zech.  x,  4), 
as  the  parallel  term  "  prince"  in  the  above  paaiage  Of 
Isaiah  aboirs  to  be  tbere  the  meaning. 

ExaltaUon  of  Chilat  (flalta  aalb^iam),  ■  tln- 
ological  phrase,  incladlng  in  its  scope  the  resnrrectlon 
of  Christ,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  his  sitting  at  tha 
right  band  of  Ood  the  Father,  and  his  canting  to  Judge 
the  worid  at  the  last  day.  See  artlclea  on  these  heada ; 
also  Christouk>t  (vol.  fl,  p.  !B1);  and  UagBDbacb, 
Uitory  of  DoOrmtt,  SmiUi'a  ed.,  li,  3fi!. 

Bxaltatlon  of  the  Croaa.    Sea  Cbom,  Eial- 

TATIOH  OC  THE,  vol.  II,  p.  681. 

Bxample  {htyna,  Jnda  T),  especially  CHBrar'a 
ibiroypaitiia,  1  PeL  ii,  31)  tbr  tha  Imitadon  of  his  fbl- 
lowen  (iiTi^uy/tn,  John  ilil,  IS;  elsewhere  In  other 
reUtions,  Ueb.  iv,  11;  vlU,  b;  Ix,  SS;  Jas.  v,  lOj  2 
Pat.  11,  6),  and  anbordlDateiy  pastors  far  tbelr  flock 
(riiroc.  Phll-iil,  17;  8  Tbess.  ill,  9;  1  Tlm.lv.U;  1 
PeL  V,  3,  etc.).  See  Flatt,  Dot  Bttipitl  Jtm  (in  the 
Uagat.fur  dir.  Dtigmat.  I,  179  aq.);  Kail,  Dt  Exem- 
plo  Chriai  (Lips.  1792 ;  Opato.  1, 1U0-IB5) ;  Oeder,  De 
CArv(itaulalv)iu(inbis£>Iw.  ncr.  1,  8S-M):  Schmid, 
Oepertier«>C*™«imita»KBi«(Lipa.l710);  Sttlber.  Oe 
txemplonua  mHaUtme  (Argent.  1771-8);  Woli;  D«  a- 
a^it  eault  adAiitMSt  (Lip*.  llSoS);  Kam)^,  /asto- 
Am  afCkrut  (often  published). 

Example,  "a  copy  or  pattern,  in  ■  moral  sense, 
Is  either  taken  for  a  type,  instance,  or  precedent  for 
onr  admonition,  that  we  may  be  cautioned  against  the 
fikults  or  crimes  which  others  have  committed,  by  the 
bad  consequences  which  have  ensued  from  tham ;  or 
example  la  Uken  tat  a  pattam  for  our  imitation,  or  a 
model  for  us  to  copy  after.  That  good  examfltt  have 
a  peculiar  power  abore  naked  pracepts  to  dispose  ns  to 
tta*  practice  of  virtue  and  hdlneM  may  appear  hj  cod- 
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sldeHng,  'L  That  they  moat  desHy  express  to  ns  &» 
nature  of  our  duties  In  their  subjects  and  sensible  ef> 
facta.  General  preeepla  form  abstract  Ideaa  of  virtoe, 
but  In  examples,  virtues  are  most  visible  In  all  Mttit 
clrcnmstaoces.  2.  Precepts  instruct  us  in  what  tbio^ 
are  our  duty,  but  examples  aaanre  ns  that  they  ar* 
poaalbla.  S.  Examples,  by  secret  and  lively  incentivs, 
urge  Ds  U)  Imitation.  We  are  touched  in  another  nuH>> 
ner  by  the  vialble  practice  of  good  men,  which  r«- 
pRiachea  onr  defects,  and  obliges  us  to  the  same  aoal, 
which  laws,  thouf-h  wise  and  good,  will  not  tttrvX,' 
The  Ilfs  of  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  most  beantifnl  ex- 
ample tile  Christian  can  Imitate.  Unlike  aU  othen,  it 
absolutely  ptrfrd  and  uniform,  and  every  way  ao- 
modated  to  our  present  etnte.  In  him  we  heboid 
all  light  without  a  shade,  sll  beanty  without  a  spot,  all 
the  purity  of  the  law  and  the  excellpncy  of  tlie  Uos- 
peL  Hera  w«  see  ple^  wlthont  superBtition,  and  mo- 
rality without  ostentation;  bamility  without  mean- 
ness, and  fortitude  without  temerity;  patience  with- 
out apathy,  and  colnpasaion  withont  weakness;  seal 
without  rashness,  and  baneflcsDoe  wKboat  |«)dlgali^. 
The  obtlgatioa  we  are  under  to  Imitate  this  exanida 
arises  from  duty,  relatlonsbip,  engagement,  IntereH, 
and  gratitude.  See  art.  jEsni  Chkut,  Those  wbo 
set  had  exampUi  should  consider,  1.  That  they  are  the 
ministers  of  the  devil's  designs  to  deetioy  aonla.  X. 
That  tbsy  are  acting  In  direct  oppo«tion  to  Christ, 
who  came  to  save  and  not  to  destroy.  S,  That  they 
are  adding  to  the  misery  and  calamities  which  an  al- 
ready in  tbe  worid.  4.  That  the  elbot*  of  their  ex- 
ample may  be  Incalculable  on  aocle^  to  the  end  of 
dme,and  perhapa  in  eternity;  for  who  <sn  tell  what 
may  be  the  conseqaenee  of  one  sin  on  a  tiimQy,  ■  na- 
Uon,  or  ponterity?  fi.  They  an  acting  contrary  to  lbs 
divine  command,  and  tbnsexpoeing  themselves  to  flaal 
rain"  (Tillotson,  Sennont,  ser.  dxxxix,  cxe;  Bairow, 
ITiM-jb,  vol.  iii,  ser.  Hand  Hi;  Havel,  ITiiris,  I, »,  Mi 
Dwight,  Ttimlegs,  ser.  liv ;  Otritl  our  Bxamplt,  by  Car- 
oUne  Fry). 

Ezaroll  (t'Eirpxoc).  (1.)  the  title  giren,  nnder  the 
Byaanthte  emperors,  to  their  viceroys  In  Italy  and 
AlVica,  after   Justinian'a  reoonquest   of  those   prov- 

(3.)  The  title  was  adopted  !n  the  (sriv  Church  tat 
the  highest  orders  of  the  hierarchy.  Primates  or  met* 
topolitan*  were  styled  llapxf*  '^c  ixnpx'nCi  ^nd  the 
patriarchs  were  called  HofX'"  '^C  limtifittmt.  In 
the  6tb  canon  of  Sanlica  (A.D.  S44)  the  rormer  title 

Srarch  ot  the  eparchr)  is  given  to  primates;  the  third 
uncil  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  forbade  ita  use  (Riddle, 
Antiquilifi,  bL  iii,  ch.  iii).  The  ezarcA,  as  primat^ 
was  "inrerior  to  tbe  patriarch,  and  superior  to  the 
metropolitan.    In  tbe  third  century  there  were  three 

Thrace,  and  6  provinces;  Cssarea.  13  prorince*  and 
IH  seea.  Tbe  privilegca  of  these  exarchates  were 
transferred  by  the  Council  or  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  to 
the  psiriatch  of  Consisntinople." 

(8.)  The  erarcA  in  tho  Greek  Church  at  tbo  present 
day  Is  tha  patriarcb's  deputy,  wliose  duty  It  Is  lo  visit 
the  provinces  under  his  Inspection,  to  inlorm  hinuelfas 
to  the  livee  and  morals  of  tbe  clergj-;  totakocognitanco 
of  sccleslaatical  causes~the  manner  of  celebratint'  di- 
vine ordinances,  tho  sacraments,  particularly  confts- 
aion,  tha  observance  of  the  canons,  moiustic  discipline, 
affilr*  of  marriagea,  divorces,  etc ;  but,  above  all,ts 
take  account  of  tbe  rovennes  which  the  patriarch  le- 
celves  tMm  the  several  chnrr^haa. — Bingham,  Orig.Et- 
da.  Bohn's  ed.  1,  61,  £7. 
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UgbtT  nta  (Bbtt.  xrr,  iT).  (Sm  Smtlb'a  Diet,  of 
Claa.  AU.  >.  T.  UaDUTiJ.)     Sm  HoNRT-CHAKOsa ; 

ExcoBunnnioktlotl,  tin  Jndiciil  exclaikm  ofof- 
EmiJen  from  the  nligknu  ritu  iiid  privilegea  of  thi 
putknUr  comnianil}'  to  irbicb  thsy  belong.  It  ii  ■ 
powir  founded  upon  a  rigbt  Inberent  In  all  nligioua 
nddlce,  Bod  is  analogiKi*  U  the  powiin  of  capita 
panlabmeDt,  buiUhaient,  and  cxcla^on  from  member- 
(bip  wbtch  BR  exerclttd  \iy  political  and  municipal 
bodia.  If  Clulatianity  ia  merely  a  phllMOphlcal  JdeF 
thrown  Into  tho  Horld  to  do  battle  with  other  tbeoriea, 
and  to  be  valued  according  aa  it  malntaine  Ita  ground 

and  erdealaatical  pnniahments  uA  discipline  are  nn- 
nasonable.  If  a  KKlety  ha*  been  Ingtilated  for  main- 
taining anj  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  moislB, 
they  are  ncceaaary  to  tbg  existeofw  of  that  society. 
Tlkat  the  Chriitlan  Cbnrch  la  an  organized  polity,  a 
■pititnal  "  kingdom  of  God"  on  earth,  ia  tbe  declara- 
tloQ  rftlM  Bildo;  and  that  tbe  Jew iih  Church  wa>  at 
once  a  ipiritual  and  a  (emponl  organization  ia  clear, 
.^mong  die  Jeira,  bowevar,  excommanlcation  wai  not 
only  an  eccleaiaatical,  but  also  a  civil  puniahment,  bn- 
raiue  In  their  tbeoeracy  there  »aa  no  dlaUnction  be- 
tin«D  the  divino  and  the  atatutory  right  (Exod.  xxxl, 
14j  Lum  s,  S,  llj  Neb.  xiii,  28).  Bot  among  Cbris- 
Uani  esconunnnication  was  atrlctly  conSned  to  eccle- 
■iagtical  rrlationa,  aa  the  aituatlon  and  conatitulion  of 
tin  Chnrch  during  tbe  first  three  centuriea  admiUad  of 
no  iBtanningling  ot  confounding  of  civil  and  religioas 
pritilegea  or  penalties.  Eicammnnication,  in  tbe 
Chiiatian  Church,  conaiited  at  first  almply  in  axcln- 
tion  from  tbe  commnnloa  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  tbe 
lore-feaits :  "  with  such  a  one,  no,  not  to  eat"  (1  Cor. 
T.ll).  It  might  also  include  a  total  aepariitlan  from 
tbe  body  of  the  faithful ;  and  sncb  a  perron  was,  with 
legacd  to  the  Church,  "  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican." But  thla  excieion  did  not  exempt  him  from 
any  dutle*  to  which  he  wia  liable  In  civil  life,  neither 
did  It  withhold  from  him  any  natural  ubligationa,  such 
St  ire  fonnded  on  nature,  humanity,  and  the  law  of 
Bitiona  (Mau.  xvlil.  17)  1  Cor.  v,  6,11;  x,  16-18;  ! 
ThHi.  ill,  G,  U:  !  John  10, 11).     See  Chdrch. 

1.  /rtrisi.— The  Jewish  system  of  eicommunication 
n>  threefold.  For  a  first  ofTence  a  dsUnqaent  was 
inbjerted  to  tbe  penalty  of  ""IflS  (niddui).  Rambam 
Cfloolcd  by  Lifihtfoot.  lUra  lltlraica,  on  1  Cor.  v,  b\ 
Uoriiiu)  iDt  PanUmHa,  iv,  ir\  and  Uuxtorf  (Leriron 
Tatm.  col.  IG03  sq.)  cnumerato  the  tweuly-fbur  offences 
foe  which  it  woa  inflicteiL  They  are  rarlons,  and 
ringi  in  b^inooaness  from  the  offence  of  keeping  a 
litrcc<loe  to  that  oftakingGod'a  name  In  rain.  £lse- 
wben  (Talm.  Bab.  Moed  Kalon,  fol.  IS,  1)  tbe  caus^'a 
rfili  infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  anO 
tpinritm,  by  which  ii  meaat  debt  and  wanton  inui- 
leace.  'Ru;  offender  waa  first  cited  to  appear  in  court, 
•ad  if  he  nfued  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his 
stalrun  waa  pronoanceil —  "  Let  SI.  or  N.  be  under 
Hcenununlcstion."  The  excommunicated  person  was 
prohibited  tbe  oie  of  the  bath,  or  of  the  razor,  or  of 
tbe  conrivlal  Uble ;  and  aU  who  bad  to  do  with  him 
vara  commanded  to  keep  him  at  four  cubits'  distance. 
Hs  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Temple,  but  not  to  make 
the  circuit  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  term  of  tbia 
peaiihrnent  waa  thirty  days,  and  it  was  extended  to  a 
Hcend  and  to  a  third  thirty  daya  when  neceasary.  If 
St  lbs  end  of  that  tine  the  offender  was  still  contuma- 
^ioiu,  he  waa  sabjected  to  the  second  excommunication 
tBmcd  Din  (cAerem),  ■  word  meaning  something  de- 
nted to  God  (Lev.  xxTti,  31,  !8 ;  Exod.  xxii,  SO  []  9] ; 
SniL  xriii,  14).    Severer  penalties  werenowattached. 


■1  mnpany  with  others,  to  bire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to 

T*rfe'ni  any  commercial  tranaaetions  beyond  purchaa- 

^  iXa  necvHariea  of  liAi.    The  sentenw  waa  deliver- 
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edby  a  court  often,  and  waa  accompanied  by  ■■olemli 
malediction,  fbr  which  authority  was  auppoead  to  be 
found  in  tbe  "Cnrse  ye  Ueroa"  of  Judg.  v,  28.  Laal> 
ly  followed  Krat;^  (liammdMti),  which  waa  an  entire 
catling  off  from  tlie  congregation.  It  haa  been  sup- 
posed by  Boma  that  theae  two  latter  forms  of  excom* 
mnnication  vere  undlstingoishabla  from  each  other. 
See  Ban. 

Tbe  punishment  of  excommunication  ia  not  appoint- 
ed by  tbe  law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on  tbe  natunl 
rigbt  of  self-protection  which  all  societies  enjoy.  Tbe 
case  of  Korsb,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Kum.  xvi),  tbe 
curse  denounced  on  Meroz  (Judg.  V,  SB),  the  commis- 
sion and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vil,  26 ;  x,  8),  and  the 
reformation  of  Nehemlah  (xlli,  25),  are  appealed  to  by 
the  Talmndlats  as  precedents  by  wbich  Ihebr  proceed* 
ings  are  regulated.  In  respect  to  the  principle  in- 
volved, the  "cutting  olffrom  Ibe  people"  commanded 
for  certain  sins  (Exod.  xx  s,  33,  B8 ;  xixi,  U ;  Lev.  ivu, 
4),  and  tbe  excluiion  ftom  the  camp  denounced  on  tbe 
leprous(Lev.  iiil,46;  Num.  xli,  14),  are  more  apporite. 

In  Ibe  New  Testament,  Jewiah  excommunlcatloo 
is  brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  tbe 
man  that  was  bom  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix).  "  Tbe  Jews  bad  agreed  already  that  if  any  man 
did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  be  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  aaid  Us  parents,  He  is 
of  age,  ask  bim"  (ver.  22,  23).  "And  they  cast  blm 
out  Jesus  beard  that  they  bad  cast  blm  out"  (ver.  B4, 
Sfi).  Tbe  expressions  here  used,  An-omiva-fiiiYoc  ytvij- 
rai— ttt/JoAov  ntri'v  t^ui,  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  firat 
formofexcommunicatiDn,orH<U».  OurLonlwama 
bis  disciples  that  they  will  have  to  auSer  excommuni- 
caUon  at  tbe  hands  of  tbclr  countrymen  (John  xvi,  !), 
and  the  fear  of  it  is  described  aa  sufficient  to  prevent 
persons  in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  In  Cbrisl  (John  xli,  42).  In  Luke  vi,  22, 
it  baa  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  specifically 
to  tbe  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication,  "Bless- 
ed are  ye  when  men  sball  bate  you,  and  wben  they 
shall  separate  yon  t*om  their  company  [^afopiouinv], 
and  shall  reproacb  von  [r^vir^i'irwoii'^.and  east  out  your 
name  aa  evil  [lt06\wow'],  for  tbe  Son  ot  man'a  sake." 
The  three  words  very  accurately  express  the  simple 
separatkm,  tbe  additional  malediction,  and  the  final 
oictnsion  of  mUui,  ckrrim,  and  tkammallta.  Tbia 
versa  niakea  it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  al- 
ready fonr.atly  distinguished  from  eacb  other,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  words  appropriate  to  eacb  are  occasion- 
ally asod  Inaccurately.  Sec  the  monographs  in  Latin 
on  Jewish  excommunication  by  Musculus  (Lips.  1703), 
Opitz  (Kllon.  1680). 

1[.  /nMe  A'ev  TatamtBt. — Excommunication  in  tbe 
New  Testament  ia  not  merely  founded  on  the  natural 
right  possessed  by  all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jewish  Cbujcb  and  nation.  It  waa  inati- 
tuledbyourLord  (Matt,  xvlii, 16,  IS),  and  It  was  prac- 
tised by  and  commanded  by  Paul  (1  Tim.  1,30;  ICor. 
v,  U;  Tit.  ill,  10). 

I.  lU  tnilitiitioB. — The  passage  In  Matthew  has  led 
to  much  controversy,  into  wbich  we  do  not  enter.  It 
runs  DS  follows :  "  If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
tbee,  go  and  tell  him  bla  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone;  If  be  shall  bear  thee,  thon  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  Bui  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with 
thee  one  or  two  more,  that  In  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  establiebad.  And 
if  be  sball  neglect  to  bear  tbem,  tell  it  unto  tbe  Church  j 
but  if  he  neglect  to  bear  the  Cburch,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  aay 
nnio  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  sbsll  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Onr  Lord  here  MO- 
ogniscs  and  appoints  a  way  in  which  a  member  of  bla 
Church  is  to  b«ome  to  hia  brethren  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican,  i.  e.  be  reduced  to  a  state  analogoss  to 
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(nqjbr)  and  l«Mr  (minor).  Tbe< 
(dfopia/iiii')  excluded  from  participation  in  tbs  Eitcba- 
mC  >Dd  prajren  of  tbe  f4ithfal,  but  did  not  exp«l  ^m 
the  Cliunb;  for  the  penon  Qnder  its  lentence  Tuigbt 
tt»y  to  hear  tbe  pulmodj',  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
wrmons  and  prayen  of  tbe  catecbiiineni  and  peni- 
tents, and  then  depart  U  soon  at  the  tint  servicM,  «]!• 
ed  tbe  lernce  of  cfUecAumnu,  ww  ended  (Tbeod.  Up. 
TI;  ad  EuU.  ill,  797).  This  punistunent  vra*  com- 
monly infiicted  upon  lesaer  crimes,  or  if  upon  greater, 
apon  auch  einnerg  only  aa  ahowed  a  willingneu  to  re- 
pent— upon  those  «bo  had  lapsed  rather  throoKb  in- 
finnit;  than  iDalicloaBUesi.  Tbe  ezcDnmuucotio  ma- 
jor, greater  eicommuuioatlon  (ttowiX^c  d#opicr/iu(), 
via  a  total  expulBJon  from  the  Chnrcb,  and  lepiinilion 
ftom  CDinmunioa  In  all  holy  offices  with  It  (_^:nryclop. 
ifelntpolibaia).  When  attended  with  execratioup,  ei. 
commitnicBtiDn  was  called  i.nathema  (see  article,  vol. 
i,  p.  219).  Tbe  leveral  cburcbei  mutually  informed 
each  other  of  their  own  separate  excommunications,  in 
order  tbat  a  penon  excommunicated  by  one  church 
migbt  be  held  u  by  all;  and  any  church  which  re- 
ceived him  was  held  deserving  of  similar  punishment. 
He  who  was  guilty  of  any  intercourse  with  au  excom- 
IDunlcated  person,  hinuelf  incumd  a  like  sentence, 
which  deprived  him  otCbrittian  burial  and  insertion 
In  the  dlptycbs  or  citalogneB  of  Ibe  faitbral.  No  gifts 
or  oblations  wore  received  from  tlie  excommunicated. 
No  intermarriages  might  take  place  with  them.  Their 
books  might  not  tw  read,  but  were  to  be  bomed  (Bing- 
ham, Orig.Ecd.  bk.  xv).  For  the  restoration  of  ex- 
communicated  persons,  penances  (q.  v.)and  public  pti>- 
fessionsofrepentunce  were  required;  and  in  Africa  and 
Spain  the  abaolution  of  Inpied  persons  (L  e.  those  who, 
in  time  of  persecution,  had  yielded  to  the  force  of 
temptation,  and  fallen  away  from  their  Christian  pro- 
ftsslon  by  tbe  crime  of  actual  aacrlflce  to  idols)  was 
fbrtiidden,  except  at  the  hour  of  death,  or  In  cases 
where  mar^n  interceded  for  tbem.     See  Lafhi. 

(III.)  Tie  Ronvin  Church.^Ai  the  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  Increased,  excommunication  became  more 
and  more  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as 
well  as  a  means  of  enlarging  it.  When  the  Church 
had  full  control  of  the  state,  its  sentences  were  attend- 
ed with  the  gravest  civil  aa  well  as  ecclesiiitical  con- 
sequences.    There  are  three  degrees  of  excammnnlca- 
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1.  The  minor  ia  incarred  bybolding  communion  with 
an  excommunicated  person:  oraliimt.loculione.biiatdo, 
come'tendo — praying,  speaking,  drinking,  eating;  and 
absolution  may  be  given  by  any  priest  on  confession. 
Priests  who  have  Incurred  tbe  minor  tan  may  admin- 
ister tbe  Eucharist,  but  cannot  partako  of  It. 

S.  Tbe  major  ticommunicalio  &lls  upon  those  whn 
disobey  tbe  commands  of  tbe  popr,  or  who,  having 
t>e«n  found  guilty  of  any  offence,  civil  or  criminH* 
fuse  to  submit  to  certain  points  of  discipline;  in  c 
qnenee  of  wfaicb  they  are  excommnnicated  (tnm  tbe 
Church  triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  tbe  devil  and 
Ms  angels,  it  requires  a  written  sentence  ^m  a  bish- 
op after  three  admonitions.  Itdeprivet  tbe  condemn- 
ed person  of  all  tbe  blessings  of  the  Cliarch  !n  any 
shape,  except  that  he  is  not  debarred  from  hearing  the 
Word.  So  long  as  tbe  Suu  obeyed  Ibe  Church,  civil 
disabilities  followed  the  sentence  of  Excommunication; 
no  obedience  was  due  to  the  excommunicated;  the 
laws  could  give  tbem  no  redress  for  Injuries ;  and  none 
conld  hold  intercourso  with  them  under  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. On  this  last  point,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  since  the  I5tb  century  be- 
tween those  who  are  called  loUrali  (tolerated)  and 
those  who  are  designated  aa  tvbmifi  (persons  to  be 
shunned).  Only  in  the  case  of  the  latter  (a  case  ex- 
tremely tare,  and  confined  to  hciesiarcbti,  and  other 
signal  offenders  against  the  faith  or  public  order  of 
the  Church)  are  the  ancient  rules  for  prohibition  of 
intercoune  enftorcsd.     With  the  'tolerated,'  since  the 
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celebrated  decree  of  Pope  Uartin  T  In  tbe  Coondl «( 

Constance,  the  faithfiit  are  permitted  to  maintain  tbt 
ordinary  intercourso.  By  the  I2th  centary  the  word 
ban  (ionnui,  ioHntim),  which  in  ancient  ' 
denoted  a  declaration  of  outlaHry,  badcc 
siastical  use  to  denote  tbe  official  act  of 
tion.     See  Bah. 

The  professed  aim  of  eicommanication  was  tbe  n 
form  of  the  offender  as  well  as  the  puriAcation  of  tht 
Chnrcb.  AbsoluCion  can  be  granted,  in  case  of  tin 
major  ban,  cnly  by  the  authority  which  laid  the  ban, 
or  its  successor.  '  Before  absolution  the  antboritiM 
must  be  saCisded  of  penitence.  The  "penitent  must 
first  f^wear  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Church,  and 
to  make  all  neoessaiy  atonement. for  his  special  of- 
fence; he  must  then  be  reomaiti  by  kneeling,  bare- 
headed and  stripped  to  his  shirt,  before  the  bishop  lit- 
ting  at  tbe  church  gates.  Here  be  again  repeats  bit 
oath,  and  the  bishop,  reciting  tbe  psalm  Vtut  aijrm- 
(ur,  strikes  him  with  a  Tod  dnring  each  verse.  Then, 
after  certain  prayers,  he  abtolvea  him  and  leads  him 
into  the  church." 

S.  The  anallutna  is  attended  with  special  ceremo- 
nies. "The  bishop  must  be  attended  by  twelve 
priests,  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  himself,  bears  a  lift- 
ed candle.  He  then  sita  before  tbe  high  altar,  or  soy 
other  public  place  which  he  prefers,  and  delivers  his 
aentenca,  which  adjudges  tbe  offender  to  be  •aulban- 
aotum  tt  iJanmotWH  cim  diabolo  tt  angtiu  tpu  rl  sunuiw 
rrpro/iii  in  (rtorwum  ignem — cursed  and  damned  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels  and  all  tbe  reprobate  to  ete^ 
nal  are.  The  candles  ore  then  daabed  down.  The 
ceremonials  of  absalulion  from  tliis  sentence  arc  not 
very  different  trom  tbe  last,  although  tbe  fbim  of 
prayer  is  varied"  {EiKi/clop.  Mftrop.  a,  v.).  Tbe  efc 
facts  of  the  anathema  were  summed  up  In  the  monkid 

B1  pro  itOaa  anathema  quia  efflclMnr, 

See  Akathbha  ;  Bell,  Book,  ah D  Caxdlb. 

"  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Cfaurch  the  power  of  ex- 
communicating Is  held  to  reside,  not  In  tbe  congre- 
gation, but  In  the  bishop;  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  tbe  remarkable  proceeding 
commemorated  In  the  First  Epistle  of  SL  I*aul  to  the 
Corinthians  (1  Cor.  v,  S,  5),  and  with  all  tbe  wUest 
recorded  examples  of  its  exercise.  Like  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  episcopate,  it  is  held  tn  belong,  in  an  especial 
and  eminent  degree,  to  tbe  Roman  bishop,  as  primate 
of  the  Church;  but  It  is  by  do  means  believed  to  be 
long  to  him  exclnrively.  nor  has  snch  excluaivi  right 
ever  been  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  On  tbe 
contrary,  bishops  within  their  sees,  archbishops  while 
exercising  visitatorial  Jurisdiction,  heads  of  teligioua 
orders  within  their  own  communities,  all  pofsess  the 

cient  law  of  the  Church,  but  also  by  the  mo^t  modem 
discipline"  (Chambers,  a.  v.).  But  Aquinas  held  tliat 
01  communication,  as  not  belonging  to  the  keys  of  or. 
der,  not  to  those  of  juriidiiiitm,  and  as  net  referring  to 
grace  directly,  but  only  accidentolly,  might  bo  exer- 
cised by  persons  not  in  holy  ordera,  but  yet  having 
jnrisdiction  In  ecclesiastical  courts  {Staiima,  SigipL 
iii,  qu.  22).  See  Marshall,  Faiittnlial  Dudplimt,  Oif. 
16U,  p.  189.  The  Council  of  Trent  dccbtree  (test. 
XXV,  ch.  iii,  de  Reform.)  that,  "  Although  tbe  sword  of 
excommunication  is  the  veiy  sinews  of  ecclesiattiial 
discipline,  and  very  salutary  fbr  keeping  the  people  b 
their  duty,  yet  it  Is  to  be  used  with  sobriety  and  great 
circumspection  ;  seeing  that  experience  teaches  thil 
if  it  be  loably  or  for  slight  censes  wielded,  it  is  nor* 
despised  than  feared,  and  produces  destruction  ntktf 

than  safety It  sboll  be  a  crime  for  any  secular 

msgistrste  to  prohibit  an  ecclesiastical  judge  from  ex- 
communicating any  one,  or  to  command  that  he  re- 
voke an  excommunication  Issued,  under  pretext  thai 
the  thii|gs  contained  in  the  present  decree  have  no 
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bean  obMrvvd ;  wbereu  the  cogaizAnce  hereof  does 
notpeitain  CoKculin,butto  ecclesiutica.  And  every 
■icomiuamcatod  peraon  loevar  who,  4fCer  the  Uwfnl 
moniUoni,  do-^  not  change  bla  mind,  shall  not  anly  not 
be  nceiTed  Co  the  sacnnients  and  lo  communion  and 
Inlcrcoone  with  the  laitbrul,bul  if,  being  buund  with 
ceniurea,  he  shall,  with  obdurate  heart,  remain  for  a 
year  in  the  defilement  thenof,  he  may  even  be  pro- 
caedeil  againtt  aa  suspected  of  hers^."  ITie  popes 
have  eKerciaed  Ctia  paver  of  exrommunicstlon  against 

the  Leu,  in  the  8th  century,  orduined  tliat  tbe  Kronler 
•icanimnnication  ahould  Im  fallowed  bj  banieUment 
from  the  eoantry^     On  the  cUim  of  the  popes  to  ex- 

commonicate  and  depow  manarcha,  and  to  free  eub. 
}ect3  rrom  their  allegiance,  sea  M'ClinUKk,  Ttmporal 
Pmeer  oft/u  Pope  (N.T,185a,  12mo),  "The  tatiut 
examples  of  pjpil  BXcommunlcation  of  monarphs  were 
Napoleon  I  in  I8D9,  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of 
Italy,  in  1860 ;  neither  of  whom,  however,  waa  eicora- 
moaicated  by  name,  the  pope  having  confined  himsolf 
to  a  lolemn  and  reiterated  publication  of  the  penaltiee 
decreed  by  hia  predeceeaois  aigalBSt  those  who  unjustly 
inTided  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See,  uaoiped  or  vio- 
latsd  Its  rights,  or  violently  impeded  their  free  exer- 
cise. The  excommunicalioQ  of  a  soverelxn  waa  re- 
garded as  freeing  subjects  from  their  allejpance ;  and, 
in  the  year  110^  this  aentence  waa  pronounced  against 
the  emperor  Henry  IV,  an  example  which  eubaequent 
pspea  likewise  ventured  to  fbllow.  But  the  fearful 
weapons  with  which  the  popes  armed  themMlves  in 
thii  power  of  excommunication  were  rendered  much 
leas  effective  throng  their  incautlons  employment, 
the  evident  worldly  motives  by  which  it  was  some- 
times  governed,  and  the  excommunications  which  rival 
popes  hurled  against  each  other  during  the  Ume  of  the 
(treat  papal  schism"  (Chambers,  a.  v.), 

(IV.)  Tht  Grttk  Clank.— In  the  Greek  Chnrcb  ex- 
coinmnnlcstion  cats  off  tbe  offender  from  all  comma- 
nion  with  the  SIS  fathers  of  the  first  Council  of  Nicaea, 
eeaiignshim  to  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  condemns 
Ilia  body  to  remain  after  death  as  hard  as  a  piece  of 
Slat,  nnless  he  hamhlea  himself  and  makes  atonement 
feir  hia  Bins  by  a  sincere  repentance.  "The  (brm 
abmnds  with  dreadful  imprecaltoDS;  and  the  Greeks 
Biaert  that,  if  a  person  dies  eicommunicaled,  the  devil 
enters  into  the  lifeless  corpse ;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
te  prevent  it,  the  reUtiona  of  the  deceased  cut  his  txidy 
in  pieces  and  boil  them  in  wine.  Every  year,  on  a 
fixed  Sunday,  the  greater  ban  is  pronounced  against 
Uk  pope  and  the  Cbnrcb  of  Rome,  on  which  occasion, 
togrtber  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony,  be  drives 
s  nail  Into  the  ground  with  a  hammer  as  ■  mark  of 
malediction"  (Buck,  s.  v.).  Sir  Paul  Rycaat  (,Praat 
Sunt  B/lhiCrtdi  and  ArmtwiaCiarciaM,Loai.ierS, 
ira),  who  wrote  his  observations  on  the  Itate  of  that 
comnunion  in  1678,  has  given,  in  the  original  Greelt, 
the  form  of  an  excommunication  Isaued  again-il  iin  un- 
liiuwn  thlsf  whom  the  authoritiea  were  seeking  to 
dtKorer.  It  nins  as  follows ;  -•  If  they  reston  not  to 
kha  that  which  b  his  own,  and  possess  him  peaceably 
•fit,  bat  suffer  him  to  remain  injured  and  damnlfyed, 
lal  him  be  separated  from  the  Lord  God  (^atuur,  and 
be  sccarsed.  and  unpardoned,  tnd  undi solvable  after 
Isath  In  this  world,  and  In  tbe  other  which  is  lo  come. 
Let  wood,  stones,  and  Iron  be  dismlved,  but  not  they  : 
nay  they  inherit  the  lepnule  of  Giluai  and  the  eonfu- 
sim  of  Judat;  may  the  eaitb  be  divided,  and  devoor 
Uitm  like  IXuIubi  and  Abitam;  may  they  si)(b  and 
trtmbia  on  earth  like  Cam,  and  the  wrath  of  God  be 
ipou  their  heads  and  coantenances ;  may  they  see 
DoCUng  of  that  for  which  they  labor,  and  beg  tlieir 
tnad  all  tbe  days  of  their  lives ;  may  their  works, 
irssesaluns,  labora,  and  services  be  accursed;  always 
■ithOBt  effect  Dr  success,  and  blown  awar  like  dust ; 
■9  they  have  the  curaea  of  the  holy  and  righteous 
Ittianhi  Abram,  Imac,  and  JaaAi  of  the  818  sainia 
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who  were  the  divine  fathers  of  the  Sjrnod  of  Aler,  and 
uf  all  other  holy  synods ;  and  being  without  the  Church 
of  Christ,  let  no  man  administer  unto  them  the  thinga 
of  tiie  Church,  or  bless  them,  or  offer  sacrifice  for  them, 
or  give  them  the  avriiiiptiii,  or  the  lilessed  bread,  or 
eat,  or  drink,  or  work  with  tliem,  or  converse  with 
them  \  and  after  death  let  no  mjn  bury  them,  in  pen- 
alty of  being  under  the  same  state  of  excommunica- 
tion; for  to  let  them  remain  until  they  have  perfwmed 


w  relation 


«hatis 

(V.)  /h  FrotatoM  C/HinAa.—V 
Church  and  State  foUoMed  hard 

cise  of  discipline.  According  to  the  view  of  the  Wit- 
temberg  refi>rDiere,tbe  i>an  could  have  no  civil  effect 
nnless  ratified  by  the  State.  The  necessitjrofthe  pow- 
er of  excominunicatiun  in  the  Church  was  asaertel  by 
ail  the  Reformeia.  Thsy  maintained  that  excommuni- 
cation is  the  affair  of  the  whole  Church,  clergy  and 
laity  (Calvin,  [tulilvt.  voL  iv,  chap.  li;  Melancthon, 
CorpM  Rrf.  ad.  Bnlic^nader,  iii,  9G£i).  See  Ebastias- 
ISM.  They  disclaimod  the  right  of  using  the  cxnMi- 
tHwncalio  major.  In  general,  the  "  Reformers  retain- 
ed only  that  power  of  excommunication  which  appear- 
ed to  them  to  be  inherent  in  the  conatitution  of  the 
Chriatlan  aodety,  and  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Word 
of  God;  not  have  any  civil  cooseqnencea  been  gener- 
aUy  connected  with  it  in  Protestant  coantries.  To 
connect  such  consequences  with  excommunication  In 
any  measure  whatever  is  certainly  inconaistent  with 
the  principiea  of  the  Refurmatkin"  (Chambers,  a.  v.). 

The  causes  of  excommunication  in  the  establish- 
ed Church  of  Etigliiad  arc,  contempt  of  the  biahops' 
court,  hereay,  neglect  of  public  worabip  and  the  sao- 
raniBQts,  incontinoncy,  adulteiy,  simony,  etc.  If  the 
Judge  of  any  spiritual  court  eicommunlcsles  a  man 
for  a  cauae  of  which  he  haa  not  the  legal  cognizance, 
the  party  may  have  an  acdon  against  bim  at  com- 
mnn  law,  and  he  la  also  liable  lo  be  indicted  at  the 
suit  of  the  king  (Con.  Gi,  68;  Bee  aiao  the  Homily 
Ob  tie  Right  Uf  o/Ihe  Ciurdl),  The  Bad  Article  of 
Reli.:ion  it  as  follows:  "That  person  which,  by  open 
denunciation  of  the  Church,  is  tightly  cut  off  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  excommunicated,  ought  to 
be  taken  of  the  whole  multitude  of  the  failhfui  as  a 
heathen  and  publican  unUl  he  be  openly  reconciled  by 
penance,  and  received  Into  the  Church  by  a  Judge  that 
hath  authority  thereunto."  "  By  old  English  law  an 
excommunicated  person  waa  disabled  frotn  doinic  any 
act  required  lo  be  dona  by  one  that  la  ^ro&iu  si  jr^oJit 
homo,  lie  could  not  aerva  on  Juries,  nor  be  witness  in 
any  court,  nor  bring  an  action  real  or  personal  to  re- 
cover lands  or  money  due  to  him.  By  ataj.  6  and  6 
Edward  VI,  cap.  4,  striking,  or  drawing  a  weapon  to 
strike,  in  a  church  or  church-yard,  incurred  ipiofnrlo 
excommunication;  tpu^/octo  excommunication,  or  ^na 
lOttenliir,  meaning  some  act  so  clear  or  manifest  that 
no  sentence  ia  requisite,  in  contradistinction  from  srn- 
^enH^Jemda^  i.  e.  when  sentence  must  be  pa^^ed  lio- 
tore  the  offender  be  considered  excommunicated.  The 
offences  which,  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III,  137.t,  were 
punifhed  by  tptofaeto  eicommunicaUon,  are  enumer- 
ated in  soma  arivctiH  issued  when  Wittlesey  was  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  meet  of  them  are  such  as  mi:ht 
be  injurioua  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  clergy. 
The  docnment  may  be  found  in  Ctmc.  Magn.  Britt.  ill, 
95.  liy  3  James  I.  cap.  b,  every  popish  recusant  con< 
vict  stands  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  disabled,  as  a 
person  lawfully  excommunicated.  The  ecclesiastical 
taw  denies  Christlsn  burial  to  those  excommunicated 

isters  to  thst  effect  will  be  found  in  the  sixty-eighth 
canon,  and  in  the  rubric  of  the  burial  service.  The 
law  acknowledged  two  excommunications;  tbe  Umkt 
excluded  the  offender  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  only ;  tbe  grtaler  from  that  communion,  and 
alao  from  the  company  oflhe  ftithtnl,  etc    The  sixty- 
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fifth  canon  •njdni  nlntlten  aoleniDly  (o  denoanre 
those  wbo  sUad  Uwfnllj  excommunicited  every  six 
munthi,  lis  well  in  the  parish  church  u  in  the  cathc' 
dral  church  of  the  dioccis  in  which  they  rmi«n, 
'openly  in  time  of  divine  lervice,  open  aonis  Sanday,' 
'tlijt  othen  may  be  thereby  both  sdmonltlied  to  re- 
frain tiielr  coinpuiy  And  socle^,  and  excited  the  rsther 
to  procnre  out  b  writ  d»  ezcainiiitaucato  copiendo,  there- 
by to  bring  and  redaca  them  into  due  order  end  obedi- 
ence.' By  stxtn te  &2  GeoT)^  I II,  cap.  1?7. aiconimnnl- 
utioiu,  and  the  proceedings  Rjllowing  tharanpon,  are 
dlscontlnaed,  except  In  certain  cieea  tpecifiod  in  the 
act[  which  may  receive  defioilive  ■enleaces  aa  ipirit- 
ual  Centura^  fur  oflenccs  of  eccleibsUol  cognizance : 
■nd  instead  ofBentenceofexcomniunlcatlon,  which  used 
to  be  pronounced  by  [ho  acclesiaatical  conrts  in  cases 
of  contumacy,  the  ofTcndera  are  to  be  declared  cuntu- 

by  which  a  writ  de  anlumace  capiendo  ia  issned  in- 
Itead  of  the  old  writ  Jt  trecmmimeato  aijrieado.  f  or- 
neriy  this  writ  ds  eteammitmcaio  capirwio  was  iuued 
by  tiie  court  of  cliancery  npon  it  lieing  >ignili«d  bj' 
the  bishop's  certificate  that  forty  days  have  eUpeed 
sinco  sentence  of  cxcommanicstion  has  lieen  published 
in  the  church  without  aubmiuion  of  the  offender. 
The  sheriflTthen  received  the  writ,  called  also  ■  lignifi- 
emit,  and  lodged  tbe  culprit  in  the  county  jail  till  the 
blahop  certified  bla  reconciliation.  A  almllar  method 
of  proceeding  to  that  now  adopted  waa  recommended 
hj  A  report  of  a  committee  of  Loth  honaea  of  Parlia- 
ment as  £ir  back  as  March  T,  ITIO,  and  again  on  April 
£0,1714.  NopcrsoD  excommunicated  for  Buchoffbncea 
ex  ara  atlll  liable  to  tbe  punishment  can  now  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  ton^r  term  than  elx  months  (Bums, 
fccf.Zov,  byTyrwbit,  ode.)-  In  Scotland,  when  tbe 
leaaer  excommunication,  or  exclusion  from  the  aacra- 
ments  has  (kiled,  tbo  minister  pronouncea  a  form  by 
which  the  Impenitent  offender  ia  decUrcd  'e?ccomron- 
uicated,  shut  out  horn  the  commnnion  of  the  fuithfnl, 
debarred  from  their  privileges,  and  delivered  onto 
Satan  for  tho  destrucUon  of  his  flesh,  that  his  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesos,'  The 
people  are  then  warned  to  avoid  all  anncccaeaty  in- 
tercoarse  with  him.  Ancbntly,  in  Scotland,  an  ex- 
communicated pcrsim  was  incapable  of  holding  feodal 
rigbta,  bnt  at  present  tho  sentence  Is  unaccompanied 
by  any  civil  penalty  or  disqualificatjon"  (EiKydopadia 
MetropoHlana,  a.  v.). 

The  law  of  the  Prdnlaiil  Ep'teopal  CiiirA  In 
Americft,  aa  expressed  by  the  4Sd  canon  of  lS32,ia  as 
followH :  Sec.  1.  If  any  persons  within  thia  CboTch  of. 
f^nd  their  brethren  by  any  wickedness  of  life,  each 
persons  rhall  be  repelled  &om  the  holy  communion. 
agreeably  to  the  rubric.  Sec.  3.  On  Information  beinc 
laid  before  the  bishop  that  any  one  has  been  repelled 
from  communion,  it  shall  not  be  his  duty  to  InilitDte 
an  inquiry  unless  there  be  a  complaint  made  to  him  in 
writing  by  the  repelled  party.  But  on  receiving  com- 
plaint, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  bishop,  unleu  he 
think  At  to  restore  him  fnmi  the  insufficiency  of  tbe 
cause  Hssigosd  by  the  mtntster,  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
■a  may  be  directed  by  the  eanona  of  the  dioceae  In 
which  the  event  baa  taken  place.  Sec.  S.  In  the  case 
of  a  great  heinousness  of  offence  on  tbe  part  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Cbnrch,  they  m»r  be  proceeded  against  to 
the  depriving  them  of  i.ll  privilcgea  of  church  mem- 
berehip,  according  lo  auch  rules  or  proceas  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  General  Convention,  and,  antil  such 
mlcB  and  process  shsU  be  provided,  by  >acb  aa  may  lie 
provided  by  tbe  different  State  Conventions.  See  also 
the  B3d  Arlic''.  ./fle/i^ion. 

In  the  Mtihoditl  Epiicjial  Church  the  power  of  ex- 
commnnication  lies  with  the  minister  after  trial  before 
a  Jury  of  the  peers  of  the  accused  party.  The  grnunrts 
and  forms  of  trial  nre  given  In  the  ffitcipliof^  part  ill. 
chap.  I  It  is  pravidMI  <n  tbe  Constitution  that  no  law 
ahallevet  be  made  doing  away  the  privilege  of  accused 
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ministers  or  members  to  have  trial  and  ligbt  of  appeal 
{Dueipii«t.  pt  ii,  cb.  i,  S  1). 

"Among  the  /ndfj-emltatt,  ConffirgatUmalUU,  and 
BaptitU,  the  pereona  who  an  ot  should  be  exeonunii- 
nic^itcd  are  snch  as  are  quarrelsome  and  liti^uns  (Gal. 
V,  I'i') ;  auch  as  desert  their  prlvUcgea,  withdraw  them- 
•elvea  fiom  the  ordinancea  ofGoil,  and  forsake  his  peo- 
ple (Juda  19);  such  as  are  irregular  and  immoral  in 
their  lives,  rallers,  drunkards,  extortioners,  Ibrnick- 
tOTT,  and  covetona  (Eph.  »,  B;  1  Cor.  v,  11).  In  Iht 
United  States  these  slinple  principles  of  Church  disci- 
pline are  very  generally  followed  by  all  evangelksl 
denomlnatkms"  (Buck,  a.  v.).  See  particularly  tbe 
ynrm  n/Govenaaenl  qflht  PrtJ^trian  Chard,  hk,  ii 
of  Discipline  j  I>exter,Qi>  CiMgrrgatioaaliim  (Boston, 
3866),  p.  101-S;  Ripley,  On  Church  PUly  (Boat.  1867), 
p.  81  sq. ;  Edwards,  NrOurt  and  Utt  nf  Excomuaaaea' 
(iw  ( IWlt,  N.  T.  184S>,  Iv,  638. 

Lileralart. —  See,  besidea  the  works  niready  dted, 
Ferraria,  Promla  SibKolheca,  ed.  Migne,  iii.  816  iq.; 
Slegel,  ChiitfL-UrcU.  AllerthSntr,  ii,  ISl  aq. ;  Bmg- 
ham,t)r;p.  E(T?e'.  l.k.  xvi,  chap,  ii,  iii;  Van  Espen,  ik 
Cauaru  EcdftiaOidi  {flptra,  Paris,  1753,4  vols.); 
Scheele,  Hit  Kirchentuchi  (Halle,  1S52,  8vo) ;  Hooker, 
Efcl.  Polily,  viii,  1,  G ;  Calvin,  IiutiMa,  bk.  iv.  ch.  lil, 
Thomdike,  WorlU  (Oxford,  1866),  vi,  21 ;  Wstcrland, 
Warti  (Oxford,  1858),  iii.  486 ;  Winer,  Comp.  tiarnft- 
tang,  g  20;  Hagenliacb,  HUt.  n/Dodraa,  ed.  ^mith, 
§256;  Heno^. Soil- EitryUnpHdie, t.v. Buna:  Vuima, 
On  lie  Chun h,  I,  90 i  11,277,604;  WuUoa,  TheBlogKol 
Imlitutti,  ii,  674;  Burnet,  Oa  Oie  Arlitla.Bioinif.Om 
Iht  A  rticUi,  Forbes,  On  lie  A  rtidtt  (each  on  Article 
XXXIII);  Wheatly,  Oh  Cumnim /Vayer,  Bohn's  ed., 
p.  44!  sq. ;  Scott,  .'ynoif  o/'Zlorf  (FfaiUdelphia  Presh. 
Board),  p.  249 ;  G  Ibi-on,  DeeUme  and  fall,  ch.  xv,  pL 
V.     Seia  Ahatiieha;  Ban;  DiscirLDiB. 

Bxmt  a  Latin  term,  signifying  either  (he  perm!*- 
sion  given  by  a  bishop  to  a  clcrgj'man  of  his  diiiccse 
that  he  mag  for  a  time  ^  oaf  of  his  diocese,  or  the 
same  permission  given  by  an  abbot  to  one  of  the  "re- 
ligious" of  hia  mondsterj',  or  by  the  authorities  of  a 
college  (in  England)  to  a  student. 

Execntloii  (n^X,  alai',  Jer.  xlii,  18;  xliv,  Ii; 
a  "eiirK"or  "oath,"  abstractly,  as  elscwheri')  is  prop- 
erly tho  representative  of  the  Greek  wird  larapa. 
which  occurs  (in  the  verb  KUTapna/iai)  in  Ibc  Sept.  at 
Num.  xxm,8;  Xi>v,9;  Josh,  vi,  26;  I  Sum.  xvli,IS, 
etc.,  aa  a  rendering  of  various  Heb.  terms  (~^!l,  C^t, 
^tp,  etc.),  andnleo  in  the  M.  T.  ('■  curse,"  UatL  v,  44'; 
Mark  il,  21,  etc.).  It  is  used  sLfo  in  profane  authora 
to  denote  the  imprecations  which  it  was  euJlunisry 
among  ancient  nationa  to  pronounce  upon  their  rue- 
mlea  fOr  the  purpose  of  calling  down  the  divine  wnth, 
branding  them  with  infum}'.  and  exciting  against  Ibem 
tbe  passions  of  the  multitude.  By  thia  means  they 
also  devoted  their  eneniiea  to  the  ruin  they  rons>ilcr«l 
them  to  deserve.  These  imprecationa  were  rbifflj 
prononnced  by  prieats,  enchanters,  or  prophets.  S« 
Balaam.  The  Athenians  made  use  of  them  agaiosl 
Philip  of  Macedon.  They  convened  sn  astemblr,  hi 
which  it  was  decreed  that  all  stutues,  lnBcri|itioni,  or 
festivals  among  them.  In  any  way  relating  lu  liim  oi 
his  ancestors,  should  be  destroyed,  and  cveri-  utber 
posiible  reminiscence  of  him  profaned;  and  thai  Uh 
priests,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  tho  success  uf  lis 
Athenian  alTBir*,  should  pray  for  the  ruin  of  Philip, 
It  wna  also  cUHtomary,  Iwlh  r.mnng  tbe  Greeks  sod 
Komans,  after  having  destroyed  cities  in  war,  the  re- 
vival of  whose  Btreiigth  they  dreaded,  to  proiiouace 
execrations  npon  those  who  should  rebuild  them. 
.Stnibo  oliserves  that  Agamemnon  pronounced  eicfri- 
tionn  on  those  wbo  ahonld  rebuild  Try.  as  Croaas  da 
ac^iinst  those  who  should  rebuild  Sidena;  and  Ibit 
mode  of  execrating  cities  Siralo  cnlts  an  ancient  cu>- 
^ml  (rnra  rnXav'-v  ."But.  xiii.  p-  8ii8,  edit.  J707).  Tlit 
Romane  published  a  decree  full  of  ei 
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toon  nho  sfaonld  rebuild  Carthage  (Zoniiru,  AnmiLy 
Ad  incident  somewhil  inalot-oui  w  nUted  (Jimb.  vi, 
JS)  aftsthe  taking  of  Jericho.  From  the  wonls  'and 
Joahoa  adjared  tbein  at  that  time, "  It  Is  likely  that  he 
acted  DDder  a  divine  intimation  that  Jericho  ■hoald 
coDtinae  in  mina,  as  b  monament  of  the  dlTtne  dia- 
pleunre  and  a  warning  to  posleri^.  The  worda 
"onrud  bt  the  Mm  (the  imdmluaC)  bttbnt  the  Lord 
■Jkat  liteth  up  and  baildeUithu  city  Jericho,"  although 
^raniformed  into  an  execradon  by  the  word  MUpplitd 
by  the  transUton,  amount  to  no  more  than  a  prtdic- 
Iwa  that  "ha  ehall  lay  Ih:  fnnndation  thereor  in  hie 
fint-bom,  and  in  his  i  onn  ^est  son  Bhail  he  set  up  the 

pediinenti  to  hi>  nndertakini;  that  he  thai]  mlSrt  all 
hit  children,  dgtKg  in  the  nwTK  of  natart  before  he 
shall  complete  it.  See  Jkhicho.  Execrations  were 
also  pronounced  apon  dtiee*and  their  inhabi^nta  be- 
fiire  nndertsking  a  siege  (Hacrobi us  hue  preserved  two 
of  Ibe  ancient  forms  used  in  reference  to  (he  destmc- 
timi  of  Carthage,  Sahtmai.  iii,  9),  and  befon  engaging 
with  enemies  in  war.  Tacitus  nlate.-*  that  the  priest- 
i«*e«  of  ancient  Britain  devoted  their  Roman  invaders 
to  doitruction  with  imprecations,  ceremoniea,  and  at- 
titudes, which  for  a  time  overwhelmed  the  soldieiB 
with  terror  {Awnat.  xiv.29).  The  execration*  in  the 
SSd  P*»lm,  probably  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fnnrederacy  against  Jebnshaphat,  and  other  instances 
of  a  like  nature,  partake  of  the  execrations  of  the  hea- 
then in  nothing  bat  form,  being  the  inspired  predic- 
liona  gr  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  against  the 
atowed  eaemien  of  the  God  of  Iinel,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proofs  [hey  had  witnessed  of  his  supremacy ; 
and  the  oliject  of  these  imprecations,  aa  In  many  other 
instancFS,  ii  charitable,  namely,  their  conversion  to  the 
true  religion  (ver.  18;  Ke  also  Psa.  liz,  IS).  See 
Ai*THnH4:  iMrRKcaxioN. 

Bxecatdou,  or  capital  punishment,  among  the 
Jews,  when  lawful  and  regular,  was  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds.  1.  DtiUK  i}  Ikt  Heard  (3nn  •■tS>,  or 
S'^n  nsn,  al*a  simply  nxn  ;  3  Sem.  1, 15;  !  Kings 
X,  a';  Jw.  lavi,  2S),  by  which,  however,  we  are  not 
to  understand  liehsading  (iu  2  Kings  x,  7,  the  1>odies 
were  prohauly  decapitated  after  death),  as  the  Kabbiiia 
will  have  it  (Ui'hna.  SatiMr.  vii,  B>,  a  penalty  thai 
eulj  occurs  In  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  IU),  and  later  In  the 
Ttouian  period  among  the  Jews,  as  the  introduction  of 
AH*ign  princes  (Matt,  xiv,  10  aq.),  and  as  is  probably 
aeant  in  Acti  xii,  S  (camp.  Joiephus,  Ant.  xv,  1,  2) ; 
bat  the  olTender  was  subbed  or  cut  to  death,  as  the 
case  might  be.  2.  Sinning  (q.  v.);  since  the  ihixliBg 
with  a  dart,  mentioned  in  E-tod.  xix,  13,  was  only  ae- 
Itcted  In  place  of  this  when  an  individual  was  to  be 
pat  to  death  at  a  distance.  These  pnoishmants  were 
iolennBed  by  indignities  ta-tbe  corpse;  namely,  (a.) 
Boining  (dKa  q^b,  Uv.  XX,  14;  xxi,  9;  compare 
JMh.vii,  15,23;  Gin.  xxxviil, 24;  1  Mace,  ui,  6;  [see 
Ulchaelis  in  loc.]).  That  we  are  here  not  to  think  of 
a  bamin?  alive,  we  may  gather  from  Josh,  vii,  55; 
aad  it  u  the  more  probable  from  the  procedure  detail. 
ed  in  the  Mishna  fjSmktdr.  vii.  2),  wblch  directs  that 
the  delinquent's  mouth  should  be  forced  open  by  ■ 
cloth  drawn  around  the  neck,  and  melted  lead  then 
bs  pogml  In !  (i.)  Hanging  (nVn)  on  a  tree  or  post 
(DbM.  iJti,  22;  Nam.  xxv,  4;  comp.  Josh,  i,  26:  2 
Sam.  It,  12 ;  1  Sam.  ixxi,  8, 10),  with  which  motila- 
tion  of  the  dead  body  was  often  eoimected  (2  Sam.  iv. 
li).  The  person  bung  was  regarded  as  execrated 
(UraL  xxl,  23 ;  comp.  GaL  Hi,  13),  and  was  Dot  al. 
kiwed  to  remain  suspended  over  night  (Deut.  (xt.  2.1 ; 
woip.  Joah.  viii,  S9 ;  x,  26  »q.),  through  fear  of  tainting 
ttiealinosphen.sincepotreecencesoDn  began.  Theop. 
I«il*  treatment  was  deemed  «n  extraordinary  aovBri- 
'1(1  Ram.  ud,  6,  9  sq.).  The  hanging  of  ■  living 
paniD  (Em  W,  11)  it  a  Ptrslan  pDniabment.     Under 
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the  Harodsthls  cnitom  was  likewise  istroducedamong 

the  Jews  (JoKephuB,  Ant.  ivi,  11,  6),  as  in  the  Roman 
period  in  Egypt  (I'hilo,  ii,  529).  (c)  Finally,  a  heap 
of  stones  (Vila  C^33K  ^l)  was  thrawi.  over  the  body, 
L  e.  the  gnivc'(J<»t>-Vii,  26  sq.  i  viii,  29;  2Ssm.xviii, 
17).  This  dishonor  is  still  common  in  the  East  (Puu- 
luB,JVeu.*(!j)«r(.ii,58;  Jahn,^«*uoJ:iI,ii,853).  One 
of  these  kinds  of  punishment  is  constantly  referred  to 
by  thelejjistative  procept,  "  That  soul  shall  be  cutoff 
from  the  people"  (iUS  3^^^  XTin  DDjn  HP'^s:^, 
or  n^BS^),  as  especially  appears  from  Exod.  xxxi, 
14 1  'Lev.  xvii,  i ;  xx,  17  (see  Michaelis,  Moi.  Krrit, 

\  V,  37  sq. :  the  cases  are  specified  In  tiie  Miihna,  Cher. 

'  UhvA,  i,l);  but  the  Kabbins  are  not  altogether  agreed; 
comp.  Abarbanel  on  Num.  xv,  30;  also  in  Ugolini 
Thuaur.  ixx);  not,  as  most  will  have  it,  a  mere  in- 
terdict from  political  or  religious  privilegec.  See  Ex- 
CoUNDNicATtON,  All  penal  inSictlons  were  usually 
speedy  (Josh,  vii,  21  sq. ;  1  Sam.  x.\ii,  16),  and  origin- 
^ly  indlctsd  directly  by  the  populace,  but  under  the 
kings  by  their  body-guard,  or  one  of  their  attendants. 

See  CUERETHITE. 

Foreign  punishments,  unknown  to  the  Jewish  law, 
were  the  foUowing :  1.  Saamg  In  pieces  (2  Sam.  xii, 
31).  See  Saw.  2.  Dichotomy,  1.  e.  cutting  asunder 
(ft;(o™fiiii' or /uXiliii- =  "  qusrtering")  or  dismerober- 
menl  (qSid,  1  Sam.  xr,83;  fiAurri  f loipiiv.  Josephus, 
Anl.  XT,  8," 4;  ■  barbarous  Instance  is  given  In  Jose- 
plius,7lnl.  xiii,  12, 6;  and  an  inhuman  murder  in  Judg. 
xix,  29 ;  hut  1  Kings  iii,  25,  does  not  belong  here)  of 
'  the  living  being  (see  Krumbholi,  Dtjyrmtptr  ru  Six"- 
ToiuJv  ligmficala,  in  the  Bibl.  Bren.  vii,  2&1  sq.), 
which  was  unireraal  among  the  Uabylonians  (Dan.  Ii, 
Gi  iii,  29 1  in  2  Sam.  iv,  IS;  2  Mace,  i,  IS,  mangling 
after  death  is  Indicated  bv  way  of  infamy ;  compare 
Livy,  viii,  28;  in  Ezek.  xri,  40;  XX,  4T,  dichotomy  is 
not  to  lie  understood),  as  well  as  Egyptians  (Herod'.  Ii, 
139 ;  iii,  13)  and  Persians  (Herod,  vii,  39 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xvli,  83 ;  comp.  Horace,  Sal.  i,  1,  99  >q. ;  2  Mace,  vii, 
8 ;  Matt,  xiiv,  SI ;  Luke  xii,  46 ;  Koran,  xx,  74 ;  xxvi, 
49 ;  Assemani,  Marlgroi,  Or.  i,  241  sq.).  8.  Prtdpila- 
lion  (p^-'^TS,  2  Cbron.  xxv,  12  ;  comp.  Psa.  cxii,  6; 
inroEpiffiviaiiuc,  Luke  Iv,  29;  comp.  2  Hacc.  vi,  10) 
from  a  rock  ("dejicere  de  ssxo  Tarpcio"  or  "ex  ag- 
gere,"  Suetonias,  Cu/^.  27)  is  well  known  as  a  Roman 
mode  of  execution  (rortboAtheoians.see  Wscbsmuth, 
I/eOrH.  Alterlh,  Ii,  20).  4.  Tympaniim  (n^firafia^o;), 
or  beating  to  death  (Heb.  xi,  85;  A.V.  "torture;" 
comp.  Ariitot.  lOul.  ii,  G ;  Lucian,  Jup.  Trag.  19,  etc.), 
of  which  the  instrument  was  a  cudgel  (ru/iiravoi',  2 
Mace.  vi.  19,  28,  A.V.  "torment;"  Aristophanes,  f/u/. 
476) ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  are  thereby  to 
understand  simply  a  club  with  which  the  unfortunates 
were  dispatched,  or  ■  wooden  hoop  upon  which  they 
were  atnrtched  in  the  manner  of  a  rack  (comp.  Jos»- 
phus,  Dt  Maccab.  viii,  G  and  9),     See  Ttmfancm. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  methods  of  eiecn> 
tion  are  named  in  the  Bible  as  practised  by  nations  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Palestine :  1.  Burning  alter  In  a. 
furnace  (Dan.  Ill,  C,  11,  15, 19  sq.),  which  occurs  In 
modem  Persia  (Chardin,  I'osagt.  vi,  21S),  is  of  very 
eariy  data  (if  we  m»y  trust  the  traditions  concerning 
Abraham  [q.  v.],  Targ.  on  2  Chmn.  xxvtli,  3);  like- 
wise roasting  or  boiling  convicts  over  a  slow  Are  (Jer. 
xxix,  22  [see  Hebenstreit,  fle  Arhati  rt  Ztdtha  aip- 
piida.  Lips.  1736]  ;  2  Mucc.  vi,  G).  See  Jnii<t  (raa 
ArosTLs).  Ad  example  of  liuming  alive  does  not 
occur  (2  Sam.  xxl,  Bl.  mi^.  pVia ;  see  Theniua,  In 
loc.)  until  the  time  of  Herod  ( Joeephna,  War,  I,  B8, 4) ; 
but  in  Egypt  the  vindictive  Roman  magistrates  took 
pleasure  in  burning  .lews  (Philo,  il.  542,  G2T).  No 
instances  of  bnrying  alive  (Ctesias, />».  ill.  53;  l.ivy, 
viii.  16.  etc.)  are  (bond  in  the  Scriptures  (Num.  xvi, 
iiO  sq..  Is  not  In  point).  2.  Caiting  sMa  Ihe  Hont'  den 
(D.>n.  vi).     See  LioN;  Dbk.    B.  augoattim  in  hot 
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uh«  '%  M«c.  xiii,  S  Bq. ;  conip.  Viler.  M.x.  ix,  2,  0, 
"  He  Hllftd  wllh  Mheg  a  place  incloHd  by  high  wiUs, 
fritb  B  beam  proJectiDg  within,  upon  which  he  pUced 
the  doomed,  so  that,  vhen  overcome  with  drowslaeie, 
they  Ml  into  the  insidious  wh-heap  iielow ;"  «"  Ct«- 
>l£3.  Pert.  47  and  G!).  Soe  Abueb.  4.  Dashing  in 
pieces  children  (sucklings)  on  the  comers  o/  w>ll^ 
which  occuTTBd  on  the  sacli  of  dties  (Isa.  xiii,  16, 18 ; 
Hos.  xiv,  I  j  N*h.  iii,  10 ;  comp.  Put.  cxKxvii,  9\  like 
the  ripping  open  of  prsgniot  women  (2  Kingi  vili,  IS ; 
XV,  16 ;  Hos.  zir,  1 ;  Atom  1, 13X  ie,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  2  Kings  xiv,  16,  only  a  heaUienith  bBTbarity. 
Oo  crucifixion,  see  CHUOiFy.  5.  FiUBlly,  drowning 
(nirairDvrifffioc,  MatL  xvili,  6),  and  fighting  with  wild 
beasts  (^ptoiioxia.i.  Cor.  xv,  82),  are  but  caenallj' 
alluded  U>  in  the  N.  T.  Drowning,  as  a  mode  of  in- 
flicting death,  is  old  (comp.  Exod.  i,  23).  Among  the 
Romans,  those  guilty  of  panicide  were  sewed  in  alcks 
(culei)  and  then  drowned  (Cicero,  Rote.  Am.  2S;  ad 
ir<mn.i,13;  Seneca,  Cfein.  i,  IS  ;  Juvenal,  %-iii,  214)  ^ 
but  this  in  the  time  of  the  emperora  came  to  he  deemed 
an  inbunun  moda  of  execution  (comp.  Joaephns,  Anl. 
xiv,  IS,  10;  IFor,  1,  S3,  2;  Lactantius,  MaH.  pentc. 
XT,3);  and  thuB  nniaining  under  the  water  {Jer.  ii, 
63)  was  thought  a  pcculiarlj  aevere  fate  (Josephus, 
Apiai,  i,  S4;  comp.  Matt,  xviii,  6  ;  ace  Gdti,  Dt  pit- 
trinu  T^l.  p.  ISI  tq. ;  Grife,  lie  cnravovria/i^,  wm 
/^urit  egi^.  Judttcmai,  Lips.  16G2j  Welleiua,  Dc 
jlifipfiria  (uitaerf.  Havn.  ITOl;  Scherei,  Cc  icarnirovr. 
op.  imtiq.  Argent,  xvii,  4).  Such  cruel  punishments 
■ometimea  followed  the  mutilations  of  martyrdom  (2 
Uacc.  vii,  4,7, 10).  Od  M«riainar^,  see  Gimesi  and 
OD  the  passage  3  Mace.  5,  comp.  Porpbjiy,  Abilisi.  ii, 
ST.  See  generally  Caipsov,  Appar.  p.  681  sq. ;  Mi- 
cbaelia,  De  judidit  pamijue  ctipitaft'bw  in  S.  8.  (Hal. 
1749;  also  in  UgoUni  Tkaaur.  xxvl,  and  Pott's  Syl- 
kgt,  iv,  177  *q.))  Jahn,  Arciaol.  II,  ii,  347  eq.  {  Sli. 
cbaelis,  MaiaitAtt  Rtekt,  r,  11  aq.    Compare  FuiiiSB- 

BzeCUtlODer  (aititooKvTmf,  for  Lat.  ipeciiiafDr, 
originally  a  Hoaf,  ^terwards  a  l^e-guardtmaa  oiider 
the  emperor),  a  member  of  the  royal  body-guard  adopt- 
•d  by  Herod  in  imiUtion  of  the  Romans  (see  Tacitus, 
HUt.  ii,  11  {  Suetonius,  Ctaud.  35),  and  in  accordance 
with  Oriental  despotism,  and  oniploVBd  to  execute  his 
sanguinary  orders  (Mark  y\,  2T).  (See  Smith's  Diet. 
D/'CfaM..4n(f7.B.  v.Speculatorea;  Scbwari,  i)<  £;i«v- 
UOonbut  veU.  Aonxmoron,  Altd.  1726.)     See  CUBBE- 

In  ancient  limes  persons  of  the  bigbeM  rank  and 
station  were  employed  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the 
law.  The  office  of  Poliphar,  in  the  Egyptian  court, 
mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxvil,  86,  is  thou^-bt  to  have 
been  "chief  of  the  executioners,"  na  in  the  msrj^n  of 
OUT  versioD.  See  Odard.  This  la  still  a  high  office 
in  the  East  sa  a  eruri  office.  Such  execnlJoners  have 
nothing  to  do  with  carrying  into  effect  the  awards  of 
the  law  in  its  ordinary'  course,  imt  only  with  those  of 
the  king.     It  is  there  an  office  of  great  rteponaibility ; 

ed  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  who  has  necessarily  under 
bis  command  a  liody  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
serve the  order  and  peace  of  the  palace  and  it)  pre- 
cincts, and  to  attend  and  guard  the  royal  person  on 
public  occasione;  and,  under  the  direction  of  their 
chief,  to  inflict  such  punishment  oa  the  king  anards 
upon  those  who  incur  bis  displeasure.  Potiphar,  there- 
fbre,  in  this  sense  micht  he  called  captain  of  the  guard. 
He  had  his  official  residence  at  the  public  jail  (Gen. 
xl,8).  Nebuzaradan  (2  Kings  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxiz, 
9)  and  Arioch  (Dan.  ii,  14)  held  the  same  office.  That . 
the  "captain  of  the  guard"  himself  occasionally  per-  i 
formed  the  duty  of  an  execntioner  appears  from  1  1 
Kings  Ii,  25.  S4.  Kevenheless  the  post  was  one  or  . 
high  dignity,  and  something  beyond  the  present  posi- 1 
Uon  of  the  Libit  of  modem  Egypt  <comp.  Lane,  i,  163), 
with  which  Wilkinson  (ii]46)  compares  It.     It  is  still  1 


not  unusual  for  officer*  of  high  rank  to  inflict  corponl 
punishment  with  their  own  bands  (Wilkinson,  ii,  13> 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jew*  bad  public  execu- 
tioners, but  tho  prince  or  general  laid  bia  commands 
on  any  of  his  attendants.  Gideon  commanded  J  ether, 
his  eldest  son,  to  execute  his  sentence  on  the  king*  of 
Midian  ;  Saul  ordered  the  footmen  who  stood  aroood 
bim,  and  were  probably  a  choeen  body  of  aoldien  &■ 
the  defence  of  his  person,  to  put  to  death  the  priest! 
of  the  Lord,  and  when  they  refused,  Doeg,  an  Edom- 
ite,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  executed  the  cdb>- 
mand  (1  Sam.  xxli,  18).  Long  after  the  days  of  Saul, 
the  reigning  monarch  commanded  Benaiah,  the  chief 
captain  of  his  armies,  to  perform  the  duty  of  puttiLg 
Joab  to  death.  Sometimes  Uie  chief  mafi'trato  exe- 
cuted the  sentence  of  the  law  with  his  oirn  hands;  Cat 
when  Jether  shrank  from  the  duty  which  his  raihv 
required,  Gideon,  at  that  time  the  supreme  magistrate 
In  Israel,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it  himself.  Thu>  also 
in  Homer  iOJ/H.  xxi,  fin. ;  xxii,  init.)  we  read  that 
the  exasperated  Ulj'sses  commanded  his  son  Telima* 
chas  to  put  to  death  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  which 
was  immediately  done.  In  condemnations  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  congregation  or  ascemldy  of  people 
executed  the  criminal,  but  the  witnesaea  commenced 
the  work  of  death  (Lev.  xxiv,  18;  Deut.  xTii,7;  John 
vili,  7 ;  Acta  vii.  67-60).  Executions  in  the  East  an 
often  very  prompt  and  arbitrary.  In  many  case^ 
among  the  Turka  and  Peraians,  the  auspicioo  ia  no 
sooner  entertained,  or  the  cause  of  ofTence  given,  tbsn 
the  fatal  order  la  issued,  the  mesaenger  of  death  hur- 
ries to  the  unsuspecting  victim,  shows  bis  wairant, 
and  executes  his  order  that  instant  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude (2  Kings  vi,  32 ;  Prov.  xvi,  14 ;  Mark  vi,27>    See 

PONISHHEBT. 

Exedne,  hnildinga  contignoui  to  the  church.    Sao 
Cbubch  Edifices. 
Bxegesia.     See  Extomcat  Theol,oot. 
Bxegetlcal  CoUectioiiB.    Sea  Citbha  i  Co» 


Bxttsetical  TheoIoST,  that  branch  of  theology 
which  treats  of  the  exp(»ition  ind  interpretation  of 

OF  TiiEOUJOr.  Exegesis  (.'I^ytjon)  t"  italameml,  er- 
planalion.  f>om  lEqy'o/ini,  /  lend,  dttcribr,  eiplaim; 
and  from  this,  an  air^eCr,  iirijiriit.  gtddt,  inlajmtrr. 
The  word  exe^retical,  then.  Includes  all  that  belongs 
to  eiplanatioH,  and  Exegetical  Theology  includes  all 
that  lielongs  to  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

I.  Malltr  if  K^tgttiail  TJIeoIa^.— The  Bible,  in- 
cluding both  the  O.  and  K.  T.,  Is  the  material  on 
which  the  science  of  exegetical  theology  1*  employed. 
Some  writer*  therefore  designate  it  as  Biblical  tlieolo- 
gy ;  bnt  the  real  work  (f  exegeais  is  to  gather  fnm 
the  word  the  material  of  Biblical  theology,  leaving 
the  arrangement  and  co-ordination  of  this  material  to 
fall  into  a  separate  branch  of  the  science.  See  Bmu- 
CAL  THBOI.OOY ;  Theolooy.  In  fact,  the  results  of 
exegetical  study  may  fall,  according  to  their  natun, 
Into  historical,  doctrinal,  or  pmcticol  theology.  See 
Bible.  As  the  Bible  comes  to  us  as  the  recard  of  * 
revelation  from  God,  its  claims  In  this  respect  form  tha 
subject  ufa  separate  branch,  entitled  Imsi-ikatioh  (q, 
v.).  The  study  of  inspiration  leads  to  the  geneni 
question  of  the  poeaibllity  and  nature  of  REVEi.ATToa 
(q.  v.). 

II.  Mtthed  n/Erfgetieal  Tirologg.—l.  Pkilolesy.- 
As  the  Bible  conies  to  us  la  audent  Unguages  (He-  . 
brew,  Cbaldee,  Hellenistic  Greek),  the  Arst  rvquisile 
of  exegesis  is  the  knowledge  of  these  language*,  both 
aa  to  their  grammatical  structura  and  their  vonbula- 
ry.  This  branch  is  called  Saertd  Limgintlia,  or  So- 
crtd  PMlologj/.  The  knowledge  of  classical  Greek  is 
of  conrse  presupposed,  while  Syriac^  Samaritan,  and 
Arabic  are  cognate  and  atLxiliary.    For  details,  sa* 
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tbe  wpumte  artidu  in  thli  work  on  tba  varioDJ  toplci 

i,  Ardiaoi-gii. — Not  only  doea  tba  Bllile  conw  to  db 
in  aiiCMnt  Uneuages,  but  it  wu  alao  written  at  varl- 
ODi  timM,  in  varioni  conntiiw,  and  under  VBtido*  COD- 
ditiant  of  UTe  (hcIjiI,  political,  religiooa,  etc.).  Tbna 
uiK  tb8  Tarioua  brinchei  of  Dibla  biilonr  (belong- 
ing jartXj  tD  ezeyetical  and  partly  to  blaloricBl  tb«- 
otogy),  Biblics)  geogrspby,  cbronology,  etbaognfifay, 
Ditiml  birtory  of  tbe  Bible,  !■«*,  Dsage*,  domeitic 
MDMNDy,  ai^rii^ultura,  ucrsd  rite),  and  worship.  All 
11km  btanrbes  are  summed  up  under  tlie  general  title 
Antiquities,  or  Arcboolog)-.  See  botb  thete  bead*  in 
tbii  Cyclopiedi^  und  also  the  otber  topkl  named,  Ibr 
lb*  details  and  tbe  litentare.  ' 

3.  Camm.^At  tbeae  books  corns  to  as  elslnilng  to 
be  sntlKiritatiTe,  we  matt  be  able  to  answer  the  qiiea- 
iiaD,Wbat  books  belong  to  the  Bible  aa  a  sacred  book? 
The  answer  to  this  qneatioa  gives  rise  to  that  branch 
cilledthe  science  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  It  Is  di- 
vided into  canon  of  thji  0.  T.  and  csnon  of  the  K.  T. 
S«  the  article  Cano:)  or  ScniPTDHE. 

4.  Crilieut. — Granting  that  we  hsve  certain  books 
idmitlad  to  be  canonical,  the  fiirther  qnestion  arises, 
BsTB  we  these  wtiUngs  in  their  original  and  correct 
f«no«  ?  Tbo  answer  to  this  question  glTes  rise  to  Cril- 
tnm,  which  is  divided  into  the  lower  or  text^criticism, 
vtiich  seeks  ta  ascertain  tbe  true  and  original  reading 
oftbe  text  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  the  higher 
triticiBni,  which  ouminet  into  the  Integrity,  genninc- 
ncsa,  and  authenticity  of  tbe  books.  The  higher  criti- 
ctsm  seeks  to  distinguish  the  true  thnn  the  false,  and 
firms,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  basis  of  Apologetics  (q. 
T.);  the  te It-criticism  distinguishes  the  origioat  bom 
Uk  sllered  or  eorrupted.     See  Cbiticism. 

6.  /■(trjjrWaliDB.— All  the  studies  heretofore  named 
■re  prejioralory  to  tlie  work  of  getting  at  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  is  the  function  of /n- 
layrdatin,  or  Hmnentuliei  (jp/ii)vtuw).  The  ^ensroJ 
)siziciplEs  on  which  any  other  writings  would  be  inter- 
pnted  are  of  course  spplicable  hero  (General  Henne- 
ntutici);  but  the  special  character  of  these  writings 
SI  tacnd  gives  rise  to  an  enlargement  of  those  gcncr- 
•1  principles  of  interpretation  (Sacred  Hermeneutics). 
Whm  the  tense  of  Scripture  Is  sought  simply  by  the 
ate  of  lingobtics  or  criticism,  the  iDtsrpreCatlon  it 
called  Grammatical.  When  not  only  lingnlstica  and 
mliciani.  hut  alto  all  the  knowledges  embraced  above 
luider  srchBology  are  employed,  tbe  interpretation  is 
aiied  GnuaHatico-tliaoHcaL  When,  in  addition,  tba 
indiiiDnal  sense  of  the  Church  as  to  the  substantial 
bcti  and  doctrines  of  revelation  is  brought  to  bear 
spoB  the  Word,  the  interpretation  Is  called  Doefrinoi, 
ot  DoftaticaL  Finally,  when  a  farther  sense  than 
Ihst  conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  writer  it  sought,  the 
iaurpretstlon  is  called  AUignrieal.  For  the  nature, 
biitoiy,  and  value  of  these,  see  Hebhexedtics  i  1n- 


III.  RtMdtiorPraiucUo/ExrffrtiadThtologg.—'rbt 
sfplkation  of  tbe  laweof  bermeneutics,  and  of  the  pre- 
partUty  or  piopaideutic  tciencei  mentioned  above,  in 
pnctictl  work,  is  Erfgetu.  The  fruit  of  this  labor 
issy  sppear,  within  the  tpbare  of  exegeUcal  theology 
ilatif,  in  translations  of  the  Bible,  or  of  any  of  its  parts 
[sn  Vebsi<»h];  or  in  commsntaries  on  the  Bible,  or 
n  Bcpente  books  of  the  Bible,  or  on  separate  passages 
insDyoftbe  books.  See  Conn bktahii«.  The  priu- 
dplei  and  rolea  of  exegesis  are  alto  tn  lie  used  by  the 
[cadier  la  the  preparation  of  his  [liscnurses  fbr  the 
t«gr«ption.     See  Hohiletics;  Skrkoh. 

liaet  of  the  topics  of  exegetical  theology  are  ( 
tneed  In  what  Is  called  fitlrodatiieii  to  tie  Scr^iui 
■  ngne  title,  formerly  much  in  use,  but  now  giving 
■ij  to  mors  sdentlftc  snd  distinctive  terms,  tuch  at 
Uiumy  UiMary  of  lie  Bible,  for  a  general  name,  and 
lU  levenl  titles  mentioned  above  for  special  branches. 
Tht  boidu  on  Imtrodnctkin  ara  often  rather  useful 
HI.— IS* 


collections  of  propKdsutic  knowledge  than  scientifie 
treatises.  See  iNTRODUcnoM.  There  are  no  books  in 
English  tmsting  eiegetical  theology  as  a  separata 
branch  in  scientific  form ;  but  English  llterataie 
abounds  in  excellent  worltt  on  tbe  several  brsnches, 
which  will  be  found  indicated  under  tbe  several  tiUes 
in  this  CyclopBdia.  The  roost  important  jewrol 
worlu  are  the  so-called  l>ooka  of  "  Introduction,"  such 
us  Home,  Introdactim  (new  ed.,  London,  1860,  4  vol*. 
Bvo);  Davidson,  lalrodnaion  to  ff.  T.  (Lond.  1848-61 
[Dr.  Davidson's  later  writiam  aie  nut  so  trustwurthy 
as  his  earlier]);  Watcott,  lalmducliint  to  Hit  Slad^  i^ 
tAe  Getpelt  (reprinted,  Host.  1867, 12mo).  On  the  liter- 
ature, tee  Gulher  under  the  bead  iNTRODncrios.  On 
tiie  scope  of  eiegetical  theology,  and  Its  relatlnnt  to 
the  otfler  branchet  of  the  science,  see  Hagenbach,  £«- 
csklopadie  md  MethodoSosie  (Leipsig,  1864,  7th  edit,  § 
S4-S6);  Marsh,  Ltctaru  on  Ihe  Arrangtmeat  ofihe  asp- 
fra/Br™tcfoio/'Z«stBiIy(Cambridge,180a.8vo);  Pelt, 
Tluologiidit  EtuyUopddie  all  SgUem  (Hamburg,  1848, 
8vo},  §  10-S8;  CUrisse,  Encskbpadia  Theabyiar  EpU. 
omt  (Lugd.  Bat  1885, 8vo),  sect,  i,  ii ;  and  our  article* 
E»cvctA>exoLk  or  Tbholoot;  Tueoloot. 

ExemptiOi)  de^gnales,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  tba 
release  of  persona  or  Institutiona  ftam  the  Jurisdiction 
of  tbe  regular  anperior,  and  their  aubordination  to  a 
higher  or  special  superior. 

1.  Soman  Caliotic  C*iire*.— The  first  example  of 
formal  exemption  it  the  release  of  ntonatterirt  from 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Many  wealthy  convents 
induced  the  popes,  emperors,  and  kinKs  to  allow  Ihem 
a  free  election  of  their  superiors,  and  a  tree  adminis- 
tration of  their  proper^.  Subsequently  many  of  tbe 
monastic  orders  were  altogether  exempted  f^m  the 
Jorisdictlon  of  the  bishops,  the  members  being  tubor- 
dinat«  only  to  their  monaetic  auperion  and  the  pope. 
The  bishops  incessantly  labored  fbr  a  restoration  of 
their  full  jurisdiction,  and  the  Council  of  Constance 
favored  them,  but  most  of  the  popes  aided  with  tbe 
mouka  rather  than  with  the  bishopa.  The  Council  of 
Trent  granted  moat  of  the  demands  of  the  bishops,  but 
the  dlfScultiea  between  bishops  and  monastic  orders 
have  never  wholly  ceased.  Bishops  sometimes  are  ex- 
empt from  the  usual  subordination  to  an  archlHahop, 
being  aubordlnato  directly  to  the  pope.  Sometimes 
(as  in  Austria)  the  army  waa  exempted  from  Ihejuria- 
dlction  of  the  bishops,  and  placed  under  tbe  Jurjsdie- 
lioD  of  a  special  army-bishop, 

2.  ProletUM  C*wc*e«.— The  ProteaUnt  state  churcfc. 
ea  retained,  with  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  idea  of  exemption.  The  princes  claimed  forthero- 
selves  exemption  fVom  tbo  usual  ecctesisatical  Juris- 
diction \  later,  the  same  exemption  was  claimed  foi 
civil  and  military  officers.  In  some  countriea  the  no- 
bility also  were  exempt.  In  Prussia,  a  circular  of 
the  government  in  1817  abolished  all  exemptions,  but 
it  was  not  executed.  Churches  which  an  based  on 
the  voluntary  principle  know  of  no  exemption,  becanta 
they  compel  none  irf  their  memben  to  belong  to  any 
particular  congregation. 

In  many  districts  in  Germany,  Romsn  Catholic,  Lu- 
theran, and  Reformed  paatort  bad  jurisdiction  even 
over  members  of  the  two  other  cburchpt ;  and  the  ex- 
emption of  Protestants  ^m  Roman  Catholic  jurisdic- 
tion, and  vice  versa,  is  not  yet  fully  carried  through. 
—Herrc^,  Rtai-EocyUop.  iv,  386 ;  Wetter  und  Welta, 
Kircha-Lex.  lU,  841.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Bxerolsa,  Borntr  (mujiornt^  yop.vavia,  I.  o.  j*<p- 
tcotlranriaff,  i.  q.fyniuu^lTim.  It,  8).  What  tbe 
apoatle  seems  to  disparage  under  this  term  is  not  the 
aUiletic  discipline  which  It  classically  bnports  (Arri- 
an,  Epiet.  i,  27,  6;  Polyb.  Iv,  7,  6),  and  which  bit  tir, 
quent  alloslont  to  the  Grecian  games  (q.  V.)  might  Im- 
ply, but  nther  that  ascetic  mortification  of  the  fleshly 
appetites,  and  even  Innocent  afTecUona  (comp.  ver.  3 1 
Col.  11.  S8),  which  cbancteiited  tome  of  the  Jawfah 
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fustics  (v(T.T),<;«|iei;UUy  tbe  Euenes  (q.  v.)' — Fleiach- 
dudu,  Inltrprtlalio,  in  lot. ;  Sealea,  De  Ggttmuiit  ad 
qua  Fatdiu  (in  hoc  Inc.)  oJiufil  (Lubec,  1768).     See 

Exerclsea,  Sfiritdai.  (extraUa  tfnrUualid),  ■  ti- 
tle given  by  Bomuiists  to  cflrtun  axercues  held  under 
the  leoderahip  generally  oF  t,  confeMor  (magiiltr  aerci- 
lionoii),  for  iplritiuil  edijlciljaa.  Thet-  coosist,  genei^ 
slly,  in  altornflt*  niediutioos  anil  pmyers  st  regular- 
ly Bppointei!  hourt,  with  ieclusion.  mortificstion,  elt. 
TbBiie  exerciies  are  pnctlsed  both  liy  clergy  and  taity, 
especially  before  commonion,  and  ai  preparatory  to  the 
great  Church  feetivali.  Especially  before  ordination 
to  the  priesthood,  aach  exerdses  are  not  only  com- 
niendad,but  required  of  candidates.  The  most  elabo- 
rate form  of  the  exercises  is  that  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 
His  RioChod  received  tbe  appiabation  of  tbe  pope,  and 
Alaxandar  VII  granted,  in  a  brief  dated  Oct  12, 1667, 
full  absolution  to  all,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  who 
should  submit  to  them  for  eight  days  in  the  bouses  of 
the  Company  of  Jesua.  These  exercises  coaeist  in  al- 
ternate meditations,  readings,  oral  prayers,  and  self- 
iCTUtiny,  as  special  preparation  for  the  recaption  of  the 
lacraments  of  penitence  and  communion.  In  case  of 
there  being  several  penons  exercising  together,  silence 
Is  recammended  as  a  duty.  The  new  missionn  estab- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  and  Redemptoriats  niahe  use  of 
these  exercises,  transforming  the  work  of  sanctiflca- 
tion  Into  a  dead  mechanical  action. — Hcrzog,  Rtid-En- 
tftiop.  ili,  289  ;  Aschbach,  AUg.  Kirckta-Ux.  u,  707 ; 
¥emTia,PTomlaBi6SatUea,iiUV16eq.  See  Bellecins, 
iMuJia  ascoMoru  enrciCia  SandiPatritTgnaliUntw 
ed.  by  WestbolT))  and  tbe  articles  Jmum  and  Loi- 

Exboi^tlon  iirapntXtitit,  strictly  a  oafffii;  near, 
Invitation,  and  so  "  attreati/,"  i  Cor.  vili,4;  hence  ad- 
aunatuHi,  special  hortatory  Instruction  in  public,  Luke 
lii.lSi  Actsxiii,l&;  lTim.tv,13;  also '•  cmM^iat" 
or  comfort,  Rom.  xt,  4,  etc.)  seems  to  have  been  rec- 
ognised in  tbe  Apostolic  Chnrch  at  a  distinct  mper- 
nat  ural  or  prophetic  office  or  function  (j("pitpa, "  gift") 
bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spint  (Bom.  xu,  8).  As  such. 
It  was  doubtless  a  subordinate  exercise  of  the  general 
faciil^  of  teaching  (1  Cor.  xlv,  31).  Olshausen  (Com- 
atnl.  in  loc.)  thinks  that  Paul  does  not  distinguish  i1 
as  a  special  cAnrum,  but  rather  re;n>rds  it  as  co-ordi- 
nate with  eldership.    See  Gift  (SnitiTDAi.). 

S.  It  is  defined  as  "the  act  oflaying  snch  motives 
before  a  person  as  may  excite  him  to  tbe  performance  of 
■ny  duty.  It  diHers  only  from  Motion  in  tbat  the  lat- 
ter principally  endeavors  to  convince  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  former  to  work  an  tiie  aflections.  It  Is 
conrfdered  as  a  great  branch  of  preaching,  though  not 
conflncd  to  that,  as  a  man  may  exhort,  though  he  do 
not  presch  ;  though  a  man  can  hardly  lie  said  to  preach 
If  be  do  not  exhort.  See  Exmoktebs.  The  Scrip- 
tures enjoin  ministers  to  exhort  men,  tiiat  it,  to  rouse 
them  to  duty  by  proposing  suitable  motives  (laa.  Iviii. 
1;  1  Tim.  vi,  2;  Ileb.  iii,  18;  Rom.  xii,  8);  U  -was 
likewise  the  constant  practice  of  prophets,  apostbs,  and 
Christ  himself  (Ib».  1, 17;  Jer.  Iv,  H;  Ezeh.  xxxvii; 
Luke  iii,  18  ;  xii,  3 ;  Acts  xi,  23)"  (Buck,  TVofosi'eai 
DiaioKars,  s.  v.).  "The  above,  and  numcrnus  oth- 
er passages  of  Scripture,  indicate  several  importdnt 
particnlus:  1.  That  it  was  not  Inneath  tbe  dignity, 
or  foreign  to  the  office  of  the  inspired  apostles,  fre- 
quently to  eihori.  2.  That  they  enjoined  a  similar 
practice  and  the  duty  of  exhortation  upon  young  min- 
isters of  their  day.  3.  Tbat  exhortaUon,  as  separate 
from  preaching,  waa  the  special  office  of  a  certain  class 
of  religious  teachers  in  the  New-Testament  Church. 
4.  That  mutual  exhortation  for  their  own  profit  and 
edification  was  enjoined  bv  tbe  apostles  upon  Chris- 
tiana  generally"  (Kidder,  HoTniltlici,  p.  iOb).     See  Ex- 
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the  cnmmnnian  office,  and  in  tbe  offlee  fbr  tha  vUlb 
tion  of  tbe  sick,  are  called  Erhortaliaiu.  Tbe  Gifl  tt 
these,  beginning  "  Dearij  beloved  brethren,  tbe  Scrip. 
lure  moveth  ns,"  etc,  waa  introduced  into  the  Enf^iih 
formulary  at  tbe  Reformation.  Palmer  iOn'g.  Litaty. 
l,  211)  compares  it  to  a  passage  In  a  sermon  of  Avitos 
of  Vienne,  tilth  century.  Procter  {C<mmim  Pnyer,  ji 
206)  remarks  tlut  "  it  was  conatructed  partly  fnin  tbi 
preceding  sentences,  and  partly  by  adaptatiina  bno 
previously  existing  formB."  !lut,'in  fact,  tbts  eibti. 
lation,  with  the  other  opening  portions  of  moniiig 
prayer.  Is  chiefly  due  to  a  ritual  drawn  up  by  Catvhi 
for  tbe  church  at  Straibuig,  entitled  La  Forme  ia 
pTiirttetOtimtfiKcUtiatiqvtti&lm'baig,!!,^).  i^ 
Baird,  EaUaia  (K.  York,  1865,  p.  ISl).  The  exhoits. 
tions  to  the  communion  weie  also  introd;:ced  at  ths 
Reformation.  "Tbe  ancient  Church,  indeed,  liad  tie 
such  exhortations,  for  their  daQy,  or  at  least  weekly 
conmiunions  mode  it  known  that  there  was  then  do 
solonm  assembly  of  Christians  without  it,  and  evnj 

catc.  But  now,  when  the  time  is  somewhat  onnr- 
taln.  and  our  long  omissions  have  mode  toaie  of  as 
ignorant,  and  others  forgetful  of  this  du^;  most  (/ 
us  unwilling,  and  all  of  us  more  or  leas  indisposed  fo 
it,  it  was  thought  both  prudent  and  necessary  tt.  pn>- 
vide  these  exhortations,  to  be  read  ntni  Ike  tsimiiltr 
gieti  vanang  of  the  CDnmuntan,  iriiot  Ac  u  n&nja  to  tie 
upon  the  Sunday  or  tome  koh/  day  inmtdiauUi  jnradUg" 
(WbeaUy,  On  Cimmoa  Fivytr,  p.  284).  The  second 
exhortation  was  compiled  apparently  by  Peter  Har^T 
at  the  instance  of  Bucer  (Procler,  On  Common  Pra/tr, 
p.  844). 

Exhorten,  a  class  nf  lay  persons  licensed  in  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  edoii,  not  to  preicb. 
Tbe  leaders'  meeting  (q.  v.\  or  class  (q.  v.),  recom- 
mend such  persons,  and  the  preacher  Issues  the  license. 
Tbe  duties  of  an  exharter  ore  "  to  hold  meetingt  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  wherever  opportnnily  is  nf- 
fbrded,  subject  to  the  direction  of  tbe  preacher  in 
charge;  to  attend  all  the  sessions  of  the  Qasrttrty 
Conference;  be  subject  to  an  anniul  examlnatiai cf 
character  in  tbe  Quarterly  Confetrnce,  and  rfoewil 
of  license  annually  by  tbe  presiding  elder,  orpresdm 
I  having  tbe  charge,  if  approved  by  tbe  Quarterly  Con- 
ference." This  office  tiHS  been  found  reiy  useful,  both 
in  the  edification  of  tbe  Church,  and  in  develo{Hng  tbs 
talent  of  persons  likely  tn  be  called  to  tbe  ministry.— 
DUripliae  if  lit  Melhodiit  Epuaipal  Chrdk,  im,  p. 
113, 114. 

EzilD  (only  occurs  of  an  expatriated  person,  ~:S, 
t$ofA',  benl,  "  captive  exile,"  Isa.  11,  U ;  l-lVS,  golA',  * 
Iran^iorted  cnpUve,  aa  elsewhere  often  [ae«  Danish j), 
AssYnio-BABYLONiAN.ofthe  I stwiitish  nation  (coiDp. 
Cellarii  Ditterlalt.  p.  178  Bq.).     See  also  CAmviTt. 

1.  Of  the  kingdom  of /(Tfici,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pekah  (q.  v.),  B.C.  cir.  741.  Tiglath  niewr  (q.  t.\ 
in  accordance  with  a  cardinal  maxim  of  Oriental  des- 
pots {compare  Heeren,  Hrok,  I,  i,  405  sq. ;  Gescniss, 
Jria,  i,  949),  transported  to  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv,  !9; 
comp.  Isa.  vlii,  S.t)  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gililts 
and  the  trans-Tordanic  provinces  (Gitead).  A  still 
earlier  deporUtion  (1  Chron.  v.  26)  seems  to  havs  been 
msde  by  Pul  (q. «.).  After  the  destruction  of  Sidu- 
ria  (q.  v.)  and  the  entire  northern  stale  (B.C.  7!(l)  br 
Sbalmaneser  (q.  v.),  the  ssme  fate  overtook  ill  tfaa 
distinguished  and  servicBsbla  Israelites  (2  Kings  ini. 
6 ;  xviii,  9  sq. ;  1  Chron.  v,  26).  They  were  aangncd 
a  residence  on  tbe  Chalioras,  in  Mesopotamia  [sm 
Habor],  and  in  Media  (comp.  JoMphus,  At.  it,  H. 
1),  and  there  established  the  worship  of  Jehovah  slUr 
their  corrupt  fashion  (2  Kings  itU,  27  sq.).  See  ffil- 
sins,  AticdfuXoi',  fire  de  decern  trilmhiu  Itr.  (1°  '''' 
jKgl/ptiam,  p.  818  sq.) ;  Micbaclis,  De  eiilio  item  tti- 
buum  (in  bis  Qimmenll.  Soc.  GoU.  Brem.  1774,  p.  33 
sq.).     Compare  Israel  (Kingdom  of). 
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le  cairying  iwa;  of  the  JnM  in  Mv- 

■nt  colonies,  there  ire  virioua  accounts  in  the  HEbraw 
historical  bookfl,  vhicfa  iDodern  vntan  havfl  pot  care- 
hlly  disting'iuliHl  (tee  Bauer,  HA.  Getch.  ii,  370  >q.  i 
Jtha,  ArcAaJ.  II,  i,  19G  xj. ;  Bcrtboldt,  Zeillqfd  turn 
Dtaiel,  p.  503  sq.;.  (a.)  t  he  books  of  Kinga  inentioD 
osly  tiro  deportitioni :  thejEnf  occurred  uftarthe  aur- 
imderof  JerDMlem  toNebachaJneizir,  ID  r' 
Jehotichin  (!  Kingi  xiiv,  14  »q. ;  comp, 
10  tq.;  in  thiiwu  involved  Hordec«i(EKh.il,6),aDd 
it  befal  (iKsides  the  kinj;  hinuelf)  the  affluent  ind  lue- 
Ihl  citiiens,  10,000  and  npwardi  in  nomlier  (Joseph  ui 
nyt  I0,8;JS,  Ant.  x.  T,  1);  the  tecrmd  wu  the  reinit 
af  a  formal  capture  of  JenualBin  by  auanlt  of  the 
ChaldKins  in  the  time  of  Zedeldah,  and  «u  effected 
bj  Nelniohadneiiar'*  general  (to  that  prince'a  IMh 
ytal)  Nebaiaradon  (2  Kings  xxv,  11),  Only  the  coin- 
■BOD  people,  devoted  to  agriciiltare,  remained  (2  Kin^ 
XX*,  li,  33).  (b.)  The  books  of  Chronicles  expreul; 
nconi  only  the  carrying  away  ander  Zedekiah  (! 
Chron.  xzri,  20),  while  (ver.  10),  in  men^antng  the 
transportation  of  king  Jehoischln,  they  say  notbtng  of 
a  deportatioD  of  the  people  at  that  time,  (e.)  Jer.  lii, 
28  >q.,  apecifies  three  distinct  coirrlnKs  airay,  and  as- 
ngnt  to  each  not  only  the  nnmber  of  tboee  deported, 
bataleo  a  datei  namelv,  the  fint  deportation  in  the 
;tbyear(orNebiichadnBzzBr,con]p.  VST.  29.  30),whicb 
amiist^i  of  S023  Jews ;  the  second  in  the  18th  of  Keb- 
aeh.,  of  832  chief*  of  JemulBin ;  ths  third  in  the  Z3d 
of  Keb.,  of  '45  indlTldaals.  Finally  (rf.).' according 
to  Dan.  i,  I,  S  «j.,  as  early  as  the  3d  S'ear  of  Jehoia- 
kim's  reign,  some  Jewish  yoaths  of  noble  families 
(Sioong  them  Daniel  himself)  must  have  been  carried 
to  Bjbylon.  Theis  difficulties  (see  Hengstenberg, 
CammMM  a/ i>a)iMf  [Clarke's  ed.],  p.  43  sq.,  against 
D«  Wetle,  in  the  BaU.  Enejclop.  xiiii,  7  sq. ;  Lengerke, 
Daniel,  p.  13  sq.)  are  readily  adjusted  by  oboerving, 
1st,  that  th«  ye^re  of  Nabachadneizar  in  thia  passage 
«f  Jeremiah  bear  date  from  bis  full  accession  to  the 
Umae  of  Babylon  (the  beginning  of  B.C.  604),  while 
those  iu  Kings  are  reckoned  from  the  epoch  of  hU 
TKiroyihip,  a  little  over  one  year  earlier  [see  Nkbd- 
csadhezuh]  ;  and,  2dty,  that  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy in  the  noniber  of  citizeni  tnnsportad  naturally 
arises  from  the  different  manner  in  wlgicb  they  are 
enumerated  and  clusilled  in  the  several  narratives. 
awed,  the  transactions  will  appear  concisely  as 


It;.  5^.}    Secnad  general  deporti 

lfth)«.(DfrTfgii(Jer.  lH,«),orL.._ _ 

Kln|niiv,3>,  orieo,  hpiidn  the  nvt  of  the  u- 
a  Chnm.  iiitI,  181,  Stt  man  of  the  principal 


a;. 


eip«cislly  the  Tefu^eea  (2  K' 


t- (EuIt  Id  au  Mi.)  nuldtr^t^llon.lDNebnehodHi 
B/>  tad  r»r  [Jer.  IH,  30),  wben  Uk  but  T4S  private  pinoc 
lilt  III,  30)  *hD  had  not  fieri  to  KgriH  (Jer,  illll,  S-I),  no 

««.  bUtMi  ■■.?— iinkiDK  WD  dPllnliolx  enatnrnited  (Jei 
111.. 0).  but  In  oil  romr  l.Wii  mnle  heoils  nf  (amnies,  nil 

*Uatlr  olnn^,  and  a  proportlonalo  nemher  tnm  the  reiiMii 
rfltoanntryofjix'*:!. 

Ue  BabyloDian  exile  thus  began  with  the  Jew 
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partially  in  B.C.  C38,  but  generally  in  B.C.  688.  It 
ended  in  the  first  year  of  (ho  reign  of  Cyrus  (over 
Babylon),  1.  e.  B.C.  53G,  and  therefore  lasted  strictly 
GI-S2  years.  The  reckoning  of  Jeremiah,  however 
(xiT.ilsq.;  xiix.lO;  compare  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  21; 
Zech.  i,  12 ;  vii,  5 ;  Josephus,  War,  v.  9, 4),  which  as- 
aigOB  It  a  length  of  TO  years,  ia  to  be  nndersl^iod  as 
I  cumputsd  tram  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  uf  Westain 
Asia  in  B.C.  606,  when,  aa  appeura  from  Dan.  i,  1  aq., 
aome  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judoh 
were  carried  into  captivity,  in  fulfilment  of  Iso.  xzxix, 
6,  7.  (See  OfTerhsua,  S};Kilrgiiim,f.  181  aq. :  SchrOer, 
Rt^.  Baigl.  p.  286  aq.).  This  was  the  more  natural 
epoch  to  the  Jaws,  inoaniuch  aa  from  that  time  Nebu- 
chodneiiar  became  to  all  Intenta  and  purposea  the 
liege  lord  of  tTio  Jewish  kings,  and  In  the  above  table 
we  see  the  years  <ii'  his  reign  are  dated  accordingly. 
It  ia  a  remuliuble  coincidence  that  from  the  date  of 
the  d«slrucdon  of  the  Temple,  B.C.  588  (2  Kings  XIv, 
8),  to  the  time  of  its  complete  reftoration,  B.C.  GIT 
(Ezra  vl,  15),  is  precisely  the  commensurate  (and  sa- 
cred) ter.ii  of  TO  years ;  and  Ibis  period  ia  sonielimes 
employed  aa  an  are  by  the  sacred  writers  (Ezek.  xl, 
1).  Other  very  stniincd  coi^ectures  aa  tu  thia  time 
are  those  of  Behm  (in  Ikeo  and  Haso's  TViaur.  :/kbI, 
pMOol.  i,  964  sq.),  Bengel  {Ordo  Ump-.mm,  p.  196  sq.), 
etc.  Ideler  deems  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  to  be 
exclusively  referred  to  (Haadbm*  d.  ChrmoL  i,  630). 
Gr^mberg  {Rdigiontid.  ii,  888  aq.)  and  Hiliig  (Jtrait. 
p.  230)  think  the  TO  years  merely  a  round  number. 
See  Sevebty  Yeabs'  CAmviTr. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  exile  was  cer> 
tainly,  as  a  general  thing,  not  so  severe  (Jabn,  A  rchi- 
oiqgie,  II,  I,  209;  comp.  Leydecker,  Dt  var.  rrip.  Behr. 
ttatH,  p.  290  aq.,  especially  p.  310  aq.  j  Verl>rugge,  Dt 
itattt  ae  eondU.  Judaorum  Itinpim  ad.  Babgl.,  in  hia 
work  Dt  nomin.  Ilehr.  pbir.  num.  [Groning.  1T30],  p. 
71  sq.)  as  la  usually  hold.  Most  of  them  became  set- 
tled (Jer,  xxix,  S  sq.),  and  acquired  property,  evon  tc 
oauence  (Tob.  i,  22,  25 ;  ii,  1;  vl,l:lj  viii,  21;  tx,  B^ 
x,llj  xiv,  15,  etc.),  and  the  possession  of  slaves  (Tob 
viii,UBq.;  il,10).  Several  were  taken  to  court  (Dan. 
i,  S  sq.,  19),  and  even  promoted  lo  high  itation  (Dan. 
li,  48  sq. ;  vi,  2 ;  compare  Esth,  :t,  8),  or  ware  honored 
with  important  trusts  (Tob.  i,  16) ;  indeed.  In  one  in 
stance  a  Jeweea  actually  reached  queenly  dignities 
(Eath.  ii,  17).  Tbey  slso  appear  to  have  kept  op  in 
some  sort  their  national  constitution  (Eiek.  xiv,  i ;  xx, 
1 ;  Suaan.  v,  28),  and  to  have  maintained  among  them- 
selves an  observance  of  the  T^losalc  law  (Tob.  vii,  14 ; 
Susan.  V,  62).  According  tu  the  Talmud  (K.  GedaUah 
in  Sludtkl  Bakkab.(oaa  13;  Cemara,  JfoUoTil,  i.l; 
SatAtdr.  \,  12  and  21),  they  were  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  an  oi'MnabroreA  (q.  v.), or  "chief  of  the  ex- 
Uea"  (nt^tn  DX-'),  oae  of  tholr  own  nation  (Buddci 
Bill.  Vet.  T.  ii,  86:1).  Religious  discipline  was  exer- 
cised among  them :  bnt,  aa  they  could  not  lawfully  oT- 
fpr  sscrilice  outside  Jerusalem,  their  wnrnhip  neceswi- 
rily  cnn»i«ted  of  prayer  (and  pnliUc  reading,  out  of 
which  naturally  grew  expounding)  in  stated  aaeem- 
blies  (comp.  Psa.  cxxxvii).  See  SiVAOttavs.  They 
dtd  not  lack  strong  comfort  and  pxhnrtatlon ;  Ezekicl 
(q.  V.)  lifted  in  their,  midst  his  prophetic  voice,  and 
Jeremiah  (q.  v.)  sent  them  f:om  afar  a  monitory  epis- 
tle (chap.  xxix).  PmliaMv  many  surrendered  tbem- 
selvea  to  levity  and  vice  (Exek,  xxxiil,  31),  and  yield- 
ed an  ear  to  false  prophets  (Jer.  xxix,  21  \  bat  comp. 
Tob.  ii,  14  »q.,  22), 

Of  the  permission  to  retom  to  Palestine,  which  Cy- 
ras granted  to  the  entire  people  (Ezra  i,  b;  vii,  IS), 
Jews  alone,  In  the  first  instance  at  least,  availed  them- 
selves (Ezra  ii ;  Keh,  vii ;  comp.  Jnsepha^  Ant.  xi,  G, 
a :  "  But  the  whole  people  of  the  Israelites  remained 
in  the  same  country  .  .  .  The  ten  tribes  are  beyond 
the  Euphrates  to  this  day,  unknown  and  innumerable 
myriads"))  for  the  retum  mentioned  in  Eira  ii,l.is 
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only  of  such  axilc*  u  bad  been  carried  away  hj  Neb- 
uchadueiiar,  and  in  the  liat  thero  folIuiib|[  there  an 
(be>id«  prieets  and  Levitea)  0017  mdted  Judahite* 
and  Benjamitei ;  nor  can  "  Israel"  (vet.  69 ;  compere 
Neb.  vji,  Gl)  be  then  reterreil  to  the  rormer  UnKdom 
■ocallBd.  ThalndicatioDsofJer.l.JK].,  17, 1S;Bzek. 
zxsvii,  11  nq.,  bad,  moreover,  not  at  that  time  been 
MflUed  (tbe  date  Id  1  Chraa.  v,  26  la  uncertain  ;  Keil, 
On  Kingt,  p.  497,  n.).  (See  Wiuiiu,  Aui^vXoy,  p. 
M4  tq. ;  Kltter,  Erdi.  x,  850.)  Yet  It  cannot  well  be 
doubted  Ibat  manj  or  the  exUea  from  tbe  nortbem 
kingdoni,  who  were  likewiae  embraced  in  the  decree 
of  C.Tiue,  and  at  tbe  time  included  in  bla  dominiona, 
did  eventually  ]oIn  their  Jewish  brethreit,  if  not  in 
aome  of  the  homevard  eipeditiona  named  in  Scripture 
a>  huvio);  taken  ptaoe  under  Ezm,  Zerabbabel,  and 
Neheiniah,  yet  in  aome  amaller,  later,  or  lesa  dinUn- 
KUiabed  companlea.  Thla  suppotitioa  la  nut  only  ]ua- 
tifi<^d  liy  the  natare  of  the  case,  but  furtified  liy  tbe  DU- 
merou-i  intlniations  in  the  prapheta  (e.  k-  Jer.  I,  4,  b, 
17-20, 33-36)  couplinft  the  return  ol  both  the  kingdoma 
(aee  Melk.  Quart.  Raiae,  July,  1855,  p.  119  aq.).  and  is 
weil-nigh  established  by  tbe  PalesIiniaD  occurrence  id 
a  late  B|^  of  iudividuata  torn  the  naithem  tribes  (e.  g. 
Lnke  il,  SB;  comp.  Acta  xzvi,  7).  What  proportion 
thus  returned  we  have  no  meena  of  detemiiDing;  it 
waa  donbtlesi  smell,  u  was  Indeed  that  of  tbo  exilea 
fhim  the  eoutbem  tribea  compared  with  tbe  great  mau 
who  etill  remained  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  now 
become  their  home.  Commanity  of  lot  must  have 
druwD  both  branches  of  tbe  common  stock  of  Israel 
nearer  together  during  the  captivity  under  the  saine 
beatben  (ovemoient,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
[n  a  few  ceatoriea  thoee  who  permanently  remained 
lost  all  trace  of  tbe  secUrian  dladnction  that  had  once 
Mlranged  "JodahandEphraim."  See  REeTORATioH 
(<.pti<kJ«wb). 

The  deacendanta  of  those  who  did  not  return  either 
wntred  at  certain  points,  especbilly  Babylon  (q.  v.), 
where  they  aftarwarda  became  celebrated  for  their 
Jewish  (choola  of  Kabbioical  literature ;  or,  as  waa 
cblefiy  the  case,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  the  more 
dislaot  and  earlier  removed  ten  tribes,  wandered  still 
briber  in  numeroue  Jewish  coloolea  Into  tbe  Hedo- 
Babjloniin  provlncea  (Llghtfbot,  Append,  to  ffor. 
Bfbr.  in  Acts,  p.  261  aq,},  remnants  of  which  have 
survived  to  a  late  day  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  quoted  In  Rit- 
ter,  Erdk.  x,  241  sq.).  It  la  possible  even  that  the 
SatnaritaRi  nuiy  have  owed  their  mongrel  origin  to 
some  such  source  (Gesenius,  Dt  Failal.  Samar.  p.  4), 
aa  they  were  transplanted  to  PsIestiDe  before  tbe  de- 
portation of  the  Jews,  and  yet  aufflciently  late  to  have 
allowed  a  partial  amalgamation  with  the  hei 
whence  they  came  to  have  taken  place,  and  aspecially 
as  they  had  only  the  Pentateuch  (Paulus,  Id  Elch- 
horn's  BibUoA.  1,  981).  From  the  provlncoa  of  tl 
Persian  empire  the  Jewiah  colnniata  mav  readily  hai 
spread  into  AnUa,  India,  and  even  China.  Wild  at- 
tempt* at  their  diacovery  have  br>en  abundantly  i 
anchaa  those  of  Adair  (/fistoiyo/'/Ae  Americiailni 
Lond.  1776),  Noah  (_Tie  Amer.  tndiim  l»e  DaaitdanU 
^OelmLol  Triba  n/Zn-oa^  If.  Y.  1«35),  and  Grant 
{f.atoriiau,  or  Ihe  LoH  Ti-iba,  N.  Y.  1841).     See  Du- 

FKHSED  JlWB. 

ExiluuiitlOD.  See  Chribtoumit  (vol.  II,  p.  281, 
ML  2). 

Bidstenoe  of  Ood.    See  Goo. 

Bzooontlsna  (or  EioDcoNTtAHa,  'Eiom6vTn>i\ 
■  name  i{iven  to  the  strict  Arians,  because  tbey  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  created  if  olac  wruv,  befDrc 
tbe  beginning  of  things.  They  were  also  called  Ano- 
m<BBn^  Aetiaas.    See  tbesa  titles,  and  also  Akianb. 

Exode  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  prom  Eoipt  it 
Cahaan  (usually  referred  to  in  Heb.  bv  the  p 

b:':?m)'^k?  bK^g"  --sa-PK  mn-i  st'-'xin, «  The 
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Lord  did  bring  the  children  of  Israel  oat  of  the  land  it 
Egypt,"  Ezod.  xii,  51 ;  to  which  i*  often  emphaticaL 
ly  added,  n^'aj  5^131  "IJjn  "ija/'witha  migiiiy 
hand  and  an  oulatretcbed  arm,"  Dent,  xxTi,8,  to  ex. 
presa  the  miraculona  Inlanenttons  of  Providence  hi 
the  series  of  events),  tbe  ureut  national  epoch  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  in  fact  their  "  independence  day,"  and 
aa  auch  couatantly  referred  to  in  all  their  sabeequsut 
history  and  vatlcin.'tions.  Several  of  tbe  Psalms  an 
'  t  a  poetical  rebejmiil  of  its  acents  (e.  g.  Psa.  cxjv, 
ixvi) ;  It  la  the  burden  of  Habakkuk's  lofty  ode 
(Hab.  iti) ;  and  beaides  tbe  recapitulation  of  many  of 
its  incidenta  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  it  cooatituta 
the  main  topic  of  one  of  tbe  books  of  ScriptDre.  The 
rollowing  sccnuiit.  including  n       -  "      ■ 


eutifica 


the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  sutions  in  the  deaert,  is  a 
resume  of  nearly  all  the  important  malten  not  [rested 
hy  UB  under  other  heads.     See  ExoDua. 

I.  Dole. — The  particular  Eicyptian  monmb  indsr 
whom  this  great  event,  the  Ant  deHnite  link  of  tbs 
Hebrew  with  other  ancient  history,  ocearred,  ia  to  dif. 
ferently  idenUAed  with  those  of  early  profiine  cbroni- 
dea.  and  of  tbe  monuments  by  various  Egyptologers, 
that  bnt  little  reliance,  unfortunately,  can  be  placed 
upon  any  of  them,  based  as  they  almost  entirely  an 
upon  conjectural  adaptations  or  arbitrary  preml-et. 
Tbe  only  one  of  these  hypotheses  that  seems  to  affoid 
any  independent  evidence  of  agreement  ia  thai  lately 
propounded  hy  Oabum  {hi  the  Joum.  of  Bae.  LU.  fcr 
Julr,  t8G0),  who  conceives  that  tbe  Egyptian  king  in 
questioD  was  Setbos  II,  the  grandson  ofthagnat  Se- 
soetris,  but  of  so  odious  a  character  and  so  ingloriocis 
reign  that  his  sarcophagus  was  demolished  and  his  cif- 
toucheetTacedbylbeearly  Egyptiansthemaelves.  S« 
Pharaoh.  This  king,  however,  began  to  reign  abool 
RC.  1240,  B  date  entirely  too  taU  for  tbe  event  na- 
der  consideration.  The  historical  quealiona  connectd 
with  this  point  are  noticed  under  Eotpt.  Holes  pitna 
the  Esode  in  B.C.  1648,  Usher  in  B.C.  1491,  Buiten 
in  B.C.  1320,  and  Poole  in  B.C.  1052.  A  careful  nJlt- 
tion  of  the  Biblical  elements  of  the  calculatwn,  tht 
only  deflnlle  and  trustworthy  data,  point  to  the  ifriif 
ol  B.C.  1658  aa  tbe  most  probable  data  of  tbe  brgia. 
ning  of  tbe  aeriea  of  eiodic  transsctlcaB.  See  Ciiso. 
NOLOOT.  As  to  the  account  of  the  Exode  gives  bj 
Uanetho,  it  was  confessedly  a  mero  papular  atotr,  Tor 
he  admitted  it  waa  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  remidi, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  (Josephus,  e.  Apiat. 
i,  16).  A  critical  examination  abowa  that  it  cinsi^ 
claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exode:  il  it, 
indeed,if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so  distontdtfasl 
it  is  impoaaible  to  be  sure  that  it  relates  to  thekisEle 
whose  rolgn  it  is  assigned.  Yet.  upon  the  snppiaibin 
that  the  king  ia  really  Hcnptah,  suh  of  Kama«  H, 
tbe  advncntea  ofthcRaliliinlcal  data  entirely  liSMllwit 
adjustment  of  Helitew  with  Egyptian  histoij  i(  Om 
period.     See  Manetho. 

II.  nie  Oulsrt— Tbe  Exode  is  a  great  turalaf- 
point  In  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  patriarchil  St- 
pensatlon  ends  and  tbe  law  begins,  and  with  it  Uic  I>- 
raelitea  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a  nsticm.  U 
is  therefore  important  to  observe  how  the  preriout  Iuk 
tory  led  tn  thie  event.  The  advancemeitt  of  Jd»{Ji, 
and  tbe  placing  of  his  kinsmen  in  what  was,tc  s  ju- 
total  people  at  least,  "the  best  of  the  ]aDd,"yct,  •* 
far  as  poseihle,  apart  from  Egyptian  influence,  dn'- 
ed  the  multiplying  of  the  Israelites  and  tbe  preKrrs- 
tion  of  their  nationality.  Tbe  subsequent  penwiliDB 
bound  them  mora  Hrmly  together,  and  at  the  mow 
time  loosened  the  hold  that  Egj'pt  had  gained  aja 
them.  It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  wsie  naily, 
when  Moses  declared  bis  mission,  to  go  fbrtti  is  •■• 
man  from  the  land  of  their  bondage.     See  Josefi. 

The  intention  of  Jehovah  lodeliver  the  laraaliui  Ihm 
Egyptian  bondage  waa  made  known  to  Moses  ftoui  ths 
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burning  bufa  it  Honnt  Horeb,  while  be  kspt  tba  flock 
of  Jethro,  hli  fatheMn-liiw.  Under  tbe  divine  direc- 
timi,  UoMa,  in  Gonjunctlon  witb  Axron.  UMrabled  the 
clden  of  tbe  nmtloa,  and  acquainted  them  with  th( 
grarioDi  d«i)rn  of  Heaven.  After  thia  tbey  had  ui 
InMrvicw  with  PharMb,  and  raqueat«d  permiHion  foi 
tbe  people  to  go,  in  Older  to  bold  a  ^I  nnio  Ood  in 
tbe  wildemeaa.  The  rvanlt  wat  not  only  reftuil,  bat 
tbe  doDblin/j  ot  all  tbe  Lordena  which  the  laraeliCei 
bad  previonalj  had  to  beai,     Mosea  hereu]  ~ 

Ing  nproacb  from  bia  people,  consulta  Jebovsh,  who 
■aanres  bim  that  he  would  compel  Phonob 
tbem  out  of  hia  land."  "  I  will  rid  jon  oi 
bondage,  mid  I  will  redeem  you  with  ■  atretched-ont 
■rmandwith  greatJud(nnBnb"(K!(od.iii'Vi,6).    Then 

called  the  pLAacM  or  Eovn  (q.  v.).  At  Uat,  over- 
come by  the  calamillea  aent  upon  bim.  Pharaoh  yield- 
ed all  tlutt  was  demanded,  aaying,  "  Kiae  u 
70a  forth  tram  amont;  my  people,  both  ye  and  Ibe 
children  of  Israel ;  and  go  aerve  the  Lord  a*  ye  have 
■aid;  bI»  take  yonr  flocit*  and  yonr  herda,  and  be 
gone."  Thui  driven  oat,  the  Israelitsi,  to  the  num- 
ber of  abont  600,000  adulta,  baaides  children,  left  the 
land,  attended  by  a  mixed  maltitude,  witb  their  flocka 
■nd  herd!,  even  very  much  cattle  (Exod.  xii,  31  rq.). 
IMng  "thinst  out"  of  the  country,  they  had  not  time 
to  prepare  for  tbemaeWea  aultable  proviaiona,  and 
tberBfure  tbey  baked  unleavened  cakea  of  the  dough 
which  tbey  brought  forth  out  of  E;(7pt.     See  Hnsu. 

On  the  night  of  the  aelf-aame  day  that  tormlnaled 
■  period  of  430  yeaia,  during  which  tbey  had  been  tn 
Egvpt,  were  they  Eed  foitb  th>m  Rameaes  or  Goahen. 
Tbey  are  not  aoid  to  have  crosaad  tbe  River  Nile, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  Goahen  lay  on  the  eaatem 
■ids  of  the  river.  Their  flrat  station  woa  at  Succi  ' 
(Exod.  xil,  97).  SeeSuccoTH.  The  neuniat  way  ii 
the  Land  of  Promlae  wae  throngb  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
Uitinea.  Thlj  route  would  have  required  them  to  keep 
on  in  a  north-aaat  direction.  It  pleaaed  their  divl 
eondnetor,  however,  not  to  t:ike  thIa  path,  teat,  being 
dppoaeJ  by  the  Phillatlnei,  the  laraelitea  ahould  lam 
back  at  the  aight  of  war  into  Egypt.  If,  then,  Philia- 
tia  was  to  be  avoided,  the  course  wonld  lie  nearly  di- 
tBct  aast,  or  Htuth.eut.  Puraning  this  route,  "  the  ar- 
miea"  come  to  Etham,  their  next  atation,  "  in  tbe  edge 
of  the  wildemeu"  (Exod.  xiii,  17  aq.).  Here  they  en- 
camped.  Diapatch,  however,  wai  duirable.  They 
Journey  day  and  night,  not  without  divine  guidance, 
for  "  tbe  Lord  went  befiire  them  bj  day  in  a  pillar  of 
a  clonil,  lo  lea^  Ihem  tbe  way,  and  by  night  in  a  pil- 
lar of  fire,  to  give  them  light,  to  go  by  day  and  nigbl." 
This  epecisl  guidance  could  not  well  have  been  meant 
merely  to  ahow  the  way  throu;;h  the  desert,  Sot  it  can 
hardly  be  su{q)aead  that  In  ao  great  a  multitude  no 
penoni  knew  the  road  over  a  conntiy  lying  near  to 
that  in  which  they  and  their  ancealon  hod  dwelt,  and 
which  did  not  exceed  more  than  aome  forty  milea 
acniM.  The  divine  guides  were  dnabtleas  intended 
to  conduct  the  laraelitea  in  that  way  and  to  that  Apnt 
where  the  band  of  God  would  be  moat  signally  dis- 
played in  their  rescue  and  in  tbe  deetmetion  of  Pha- 
raoh.    See  PiLi.aa. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded,  from  the 
Biblical  narrative,  lo  have  been  part  of  E'^'pt,  but  not 
of  whjt  was  then  held  to  be  E^  pt  proper.  It  must 
lhei>tfore  have  been  an  outer  oaalem  province  of  Low- 
er Egypt.  It  Is  enough  here  to  say  that  it  was  on  the 
oui'm  aide  of  the  Nile,  probably  in  the  province  of 
Eeh-Shurkiyeli.  Ramesea  wai  the  place  of  rendei- 
vDus.  But  it  Is  evident,  fh>m  the  frequent  communl- 
acioDs  of  Uoaes  with  the  Egyptian  court  on  tba  one 
hand,  and  nitb  the  laraelitea  on  the  other,  that  the 
latter  muat  have  been,  at  the  time  of  alarling,  congre- 
pled  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  capital.  They  could 
ndj,  therefore,  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called 
A*  wady  at-TnmeylU,  for  every  other  cnlUroted  or 
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cnltival'le  tract  ia  too  far  from  the  Red  Sea.  In  tbe 
Roman  time,  the  route  toGaia  from  Memphis  and  Heli- 
opolia  paasad  the  weatcm  end  of  the  wady  el-TumeylU, 
■a  mav  be  seen  by  the  Jlintran/  of  Antoninus  (Parthey, 
Kur  Erdk.  d.  A  tl.  j^gpltnt,  map  vi),  and  tbe  chief  mod- 
ern route  from  Cairo  to  Syria  p.use>  along  the  wady 
et-TumeylU  and  leads  to  tiaia  (Wilkinson,  Hmi 
book,  new  ed.  p.  !09).  Rameaea,  as  we  shall  see,  muat 
have  lain  In  Ibis  valley,  which  thus  corresponded  la 
part  at  least  to  Goahen.  That  it  wholly  correapnnded 
to  that  region  ia  evident  fcom  its  l>t'ing  markedly  a 
aingle  valley,  and  from  the  insufficiency  of  an.i-  auiall- 
er  territory  lo  support  the  Israelites.  See  GnaHEn. 
difficult  to  fm  very  nearly  the  length  of  each 
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women,  children,  and  caCtk.  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  Bverjged  more  tiian  fifteen  miles  daily  ;  at  the 
aanie  time,  it  ia  unlikely  that  they  fell  far  abort  of 
thia.  The  three  Journeys  would  therefbre  give  u  dis- 
tanco  of  abont  forty-five  miles.  There  seema.  howev- 
er, aa  we  ahall  see,  to  have  been  a  deflexion  from  a  di- 
rei't  course,  so  that  we  cannot  consider  the  wholu  dis- 
tance fruni  tho  starting-point,  Ramesea,  lo  the  ahore  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  as  much  more  than  about  forty  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  Heaauring  from  tbe  weatern  ahore  i.f  the 
AraLUn  Gulf  aoulb-oust  of  the  wady  el'Tunwylkt,  a 
dbttnca  of  forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  tbe  site 
of  Rumesea  near  the  nilna  called  In  the  present  day 
Aliu  Kesbeib,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  valley. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  location  of  Robinsoa 
and  I.epsius.  That  the  Israelites  started  from  a  place 
In  this  position  is  farther  evident  from  the  account  of 

pass,  when  Pharaoh  bad  let  the  people  go,  thatGud  led 
them  not  [by]  the  way  of  the  Und  of  tbe  Philirtines, 
althongh  Uiat  [was]  near;  for  God  said.  Lest  perad- 
venture  tbe  people  repent  whan  they  see  war,  and  they 
return  to  Egypt;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  lo  tbe 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  tho  Red  Sea"  (Exod.  xiii,  IT, 
18).  Tbe  expression  used.  -S^l,  dooa  not  necessarily 
imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of  tbe  Journey,  bat 
may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  laraelitea  Into 
Palestine  by  tbe  nearat  route,  but  took  tbem  about 
by  the  way  of  the  wildenesa.  Were  the  meaning 
that  the  people  turned,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
Rameses  to  liave  been  beyond  the  valley  to  the  west, 
and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance  to  the  Red 
Soa  too  great  for  tbe  time  occnped  In  traversing  It, 
besides  overthrowing  the  reasonatJe  identification  of 
he  land  of  Goshen.  Rameses  la  evidently  the  Ra. 
neses  ot  Exod.  i,  11.  It  seema  to  have  been  tho  chief 
own  ofthe  land  of  Goshen,  for  tbat  region,  or  posaibly 
I  part  of  It,  is  called  the  land  of  4tameaea  in  Gen.  xlvii, 
1 ;  comp.  4,  0.'  See  IUiie3es. 
1.  Tbe  direct  note  thenco  to  the  Bed  Sea  was  alonff 
tbe  valley  of  the  ancient  canal.  If,  however,  they 
rendeivoused  near  the  metropolis,  their  route  would 
be  different.  From  the  vicinity  ofCalro  then  runs  a 
range  of  bills  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  tho  western  ex- 
tremity  of  which,  not  tkr  from  Cairo,  is  named  Jebel- 
Hokattem;  the  eastern  extremity  is  termed  JcbeU 
Auks,  which,  with  its  promontory  Ras  Alaka,  runs 
he  Red  Sea.  Between  the  two  extremes,  soma, 
where  about  the  middle  of  tbe  range,  is  an  opening 
1  afi'iKda  a  road  tor  caravans.  Two  rentes  rffcn 
ed  tbsmselves  here.  Supposing  that  the  actual  atari 
ing-point  lay  nearer  Cairo,  the  Israelites  might  atrike 
"  <m  the  north  of  the  range  ofhills  at  the  opening 
nenlioned,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  caravan  mad 
1  leads  from  Csim  to  Suez ;  at  they  might  ge 
ward  tram  Mnkattem,  througb  the  wady  et-Tih, 
a.  tbe  Valley  of  Wandering,  through  which  also  a 
road,  though  leas  used,  runa  to  Suei.  According  to 
""iebubr.  they  took  the  first ;  according  to  ancient  tra. 
ition.  Father  Sicard  (P*An-  ifcr  Wig  dtr  ItrarlUeit\ 
Paulo*  (fiammL  v,  211  sq.^  and  others,  they  look  iha 
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ut.  Sicard  found  tncei  of  tin  Israelite  in  tha  val- 
ley. He  beld  RuneBU  to  be  the  atartiDg-paint,  ind 
(Umesea  be  pUeed  abont  til  milea  from  ancisnt  Cilro, 
where  Beiitin  is  nan  found.  Here  u  m  capuioua 
unily  plain,  on  which  Sicard  thinks  the  Isnelitea  u- 
Hmbled  on  tlie  morning  when  they  began  their  jour. 
aey.  In  thia  vicinity  a.  plain  ii  atill  found,  which  the 
irabs  cull  the  Jews'  Cemetery,  and  where,  fhnn  an  in- 
ieiinite  period,  the  Jifwe  huve  baricd  their  dead.  In 
the  Mokatteni  chain  la  a  hill,  a  pari  of  which  la  called 
Hejanat  Musa,  "  Mosea't  StatioD."  On  anotherhill  in 
the  vlcinitv  ruins  are  found,  which  the  Arabs  name 
Heiavod  Musa,  "  Hoses's  Delight."  Thu*  aeveral 
things  scrm  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  legialalor.  Through  the  vallej  which  leads 
from  Bezaldn  (the  Valley  of  Wandering)  to  the  Red 
Sea,  Sicard  travelled  in  three  days.  He  reel 
length  to  be  Iwenly-aix  hours,  which,  if  we  i 
milea  to  each  hour  (BoWnaon),  would  make  the  dia- 
tance  fifty-two  miles.  Thia  length  ia  also  assigned  by  i 
Girard  {Dficrip.  Topograp.  it  la  Vailtt  dt  t  t'gartmml).  \ 
The  valley,  running  pretty  much  in  a  plain  rirface, 
would  alford  a  convenient  pasUKB  to  t^^  mixed  ininds 
of  Israciitea.  About  eighteen  miles  from  Beiatin  you 
meet  »i[h  Gendelby,  a  plain  with  a  fountain.  The , 
name  aignifles  a  military  itatioD,  and  In  this  Sicard 
finds  the  Succulh  (tent?)  of  E«oiln-,  the  fit»t  Ktntion  of  , 
Maes.  The  haste  with  which  they  Uft  (were  driven 
out)  would  enable  them  to  reach  thia  place  at  ni^ht- 
fall  of  their  firat  day's  march.  Sicard  placea  their 
second  station,  Etham,  in  the  plain  Randiyeh,  eighteen 
miles  from  Gendelby,  andaixteen  from  the  >ea.  From 
this  plain  is  a  pass  four  milea  in  length,  so  narrow  that 
not  more  than  twenty  men  can  go  abreast.  To  avoid 
this,  which  wonld  hava  csuaed  dangeroni  delay,  the 
order  waa  given  them  to  turn  (Exod.  xiv,  !).  Etham 
is  aald  (Exod.  xiii,  Su)  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, jabtonski  aays  the  word  means  "  terminus  ma- 
ris," tho  termination  or  1  oundary  of  the  sea.  Mow,  in 
the  pliiin  where  Sicordflxea  Etham  (not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Eastern  Etham,  through  which  afterwardi 
the  raroelitea  travelled  three  days.  Numb,  xxxiii,  8), 
is  tin  spot  where  the  waters  divide  which  ran  to  the 
Nile  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Snez,  and  Etbam  is  therefota 
Duly  Urminat  naru. 

On  the  other  hand.  If,  as  the  posttJon  of  Rameaea, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  lietween  that  point  and 
the  head  of  the  gulf  aeema  to  indicate,  they  punued 
tha  direct  route  thence  down  tlie  valley  of  the  hitter 
lakes,  we  may  locate  Succoth  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  Serapeum,  and  Klham  at  a  point  almut  half  way  be- 
tween that  spot  and  the  head  of  the  gulf;  for  we  may 
suppose  that  the  encumbered  muititode  mode  bat  lit- 
tle progress  the  first  day,  whereas  on  the  third  their 
march  may  havo  Iwcn  quickened  by  apprehensions  of 
tbe  approaching  Egyptians  In  pursnit.     See  EtHaM. 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  marcti,  fbr  each 
camping-place  seema  lo  mark  the  close  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney, the  route  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  the 
natural  thoroughfaro  around  the  head  of  the  gulf. 
Tho  first  passage  relating  to  the  Journey,  after  the 
mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  thia,  stating  a 
command  given  to  Mosea:  "Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  that  they  turn  [or  '  return']  and  encamp  [or 
'that  tliey  encamp  again,"  ISrPI  '3^*?^]  Iw^ro  P'- 
hahiroth,  I)etwcen  Jligdol  and  tho  sea,  over  against 
Baal-zephon"  (Enod.  liv,  2).  This  explanation  is 
addeil :  "  And  Pharaoh  will  ray  of  tho  children  of  Is- 
rael, Thcv  [are]  entangled  in  tho  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in"  (vrr.  G).  The  rendering  of  tho  A. 
T.,''That  thi>y  turn  and  encamp, "  aeems  to  us  tho 
most  probable  of  those  wo  have  given:  "return"  ia 
the  closer  tranilation,  but  appears  to  be  difiicDlt  to 
reconcile  with  tha  narrative  of  tho  route ;  for  the  more 
likely  inferrnce  la  that  the  direction  was  changed,  not 
that  the  people  returned:  the  third  rendering  does  not 
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appear  probable,  as  it  does  not  explain  the  enlmgk 
ment.  It  ia  most  lilcely  that  they  at  once  tained,  ti- 
though  they  may  have  done  so  later  in  the  manft. 
The  direction  cjnnot  be  doubted,  fur  they  wonld  ham 
l>eea  entangled  (ver.  B)  only  by  turning  southward. 
not  northward.  They  encampeil  for  the  night  by  tbe 
sea,  probalily  after  a  full  day's  jonmey.  Pi-halUrotb 
(tbe  mouth  of  the  hiding-place?)  Sicard  identifies  with 
Tuarek  (small  cavea),  u  hicli  in  the  name  still  given  ta 
three  or  four  aatt  springs  of  the  plain  Baidesh,  on  the 
south  tide  of  Mount  Attaka,  whicli  last  Sicard  iden- 
tilies  with  Baal-zephon.  end  nhich  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  plain  Daideah,  while  Knlalab  (Mjg- 
dol)  ia  iU  southern  limit.  Kul  we  would  prefer  to 
transpose  tlieae  names,  assigning  Uigdol  to  Jebel  Atta- 
ka, and  Baal-zephon  to  Jel«l  Denij  or  KulaUh,  vbOe 
I  Wady  Tuwarik  will  remain  for  Pi-bahlrolh.  (See  each 
I  in  its  order.)  The  paia  which  leada  to  Suez,  between 
Attaka  and  the  aea,  bver}'  nurron-,  and  could  easily  t» 
stopped  by  tbe  Egj-plians.  In  thia  plain  of  Baideah 
Pharaoh  hod  the  Israelitea  hemmed  in  on  all  sidea. 
This,  then,  according  to  all  appearance.  Is  tbe  spot 
where  the  passage  thioa^h  the  sea  was  ofTccted.  Soch 
Is  tho  judgment  of  Sicard  and  of  Raumer  (Der  Ziig  der 
Jirntl'ltn,tj!lpi\s,18a7;  for  adetcriptlou  of  the  Valley 
of  Wandering,  see  ahm  Riltcr,  Erdkmde,  i.  856).  II 
cannot  be  denied  that  [his  route  satisfies  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case.  Equally  does  the  spot  corretpond 
with  the  mirscnlous  narrative  fuiniahed  by  holy  writ. 
A  different  route  is  laid  down  liy  Miebubr  i^AnA.  p. 
4l)T).  Other  writers,  wbo,  like  him.  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  &ctB  without  the  aid  of  miracle,  Imitatp  hii 
example.    (See  lielow.) 

"  '        small  corroboration  of  the  view  now  given 
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support  of  Josepbus,  of  whose  accoont  we  shall,  from 
its  importance,  ^re  an  abridgmenL  The  Hebrews, 
he  soys,  took  their  journey  by  Latopolis,  where  Baby- 
lon was  bnilt  afterwards  when  Cambjsea  laid  Eg^'pt 
waste.  As  they  went  in  haste,  on  the  third  day  the; 
came  to  a  pt::ce  called  Baal-zephon,  on  the  Bed  Sea. 
Moses  led  tbem  this  way  in  order  that  the  Egyptian) 
might  be  punished  (hould  they  venture  In  purtuit,and 
also  because  the  Helircws  liad  a  quarrtl  with  the  I'hil- 
istines.  When  tbe  Egyptians  had  overtaken  tbe  Be- 
brewa  they  prepared  to  fight  them,  and  by  their  multi- 
tude drove  them  into  a  narrow  place ;  for  the  number 
that  went  in  pursuit  was  600  cbariota,  tiO,000  horse- 
men, and  300,0(10  InRinlry,  all  armed.  They  also 
aeized  the  pasaages,  sliutting  the  Hebrews  up  between 
inaccessible  precipices  and  tbe  sea;  tor  there  wae  on 
each  ride  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  terminatrd  at  tbe 
sea,  which  were  impassable,  and  obstructed  their  flight. 
Sloses,  however,  prayed  lo  God,  and  amnte  the  sea  wilh 
Ills  rod,  when  the  waters  parted,  and  gave  the  Israel- 
ites free  paasage.  The  Egyptians  at  first  supposed 
them  dbtracted;  but  when  they  saw  the  Israelitea  pro- 
ceed in  safely,  they  followed.  jVs  soon  as  the  entire 
Egyptian  army  was  In  the  channel,  the  sea  closed,  and 
tho  pursuers  perished  amid  torrents  of  raio  and  the 
most  terrific  thunder  and  lightning  {Ani.  it,  16). 

III.  Paaagt  of  the  Rtd  £fti.— This  was  tho  crisis  of 
(ho  Exode.  It  was  the  miracle  iiy  which  the  Israel 
iles  Icll  Egypt  and  were  delivered  from  the  oppressor 
All  tbe  partieularx  relating  to  Ibis  event,  and  eapedal- 
ly  tbosa  which  show  Its  miraculous  character,  reqnin 
careful  examination. 

1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  tho  most  northern  place 
at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed  b  the 
present  hettd  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Thto  snpposition  do- 
pendn  upon  the  idea  that  In  the  lime  of  Moses  the  gulf 
did  not  extend  farther  to  the  northward  than  at  pres- 
ent. An  examination  of  the  country  north  of  Suet 
has  convinced  some  geographers,  however,  that  the 
aea  has  receded  many  miles,  and  that  thia  change  has 
t.iben  place  within  the  historical  period,  possibly  in  fU- 
HImentoflbe  prophecy  of  laaiahtxl,  16;  xix,G{  com[k 
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Z«di.  X,  11).  The  old  b«d  la  tbonght  hy  thim  to  be 
indioitod  I?  the  Birket  M..TimiUi,  or  "Like  of  tho 
CncodUe,"  and  tin  man  •ODtheni  bitter  likea,  tbe 
DdttbenmiaM  put  of  tbe  former  comeponding  to  tbe 
ueient  bm)  of  the  gatl.  In  previoiii  o«ntari<s  It  is 
not  lapposed  that  th«  gulf  extended  farther  north,  but 
that  U  wMt  dHpet  in  iti  Dorthemmoat  part.  Wa  are 
JDcliiwd  to  beUeve,  bovever,  that  mch  a  chaofta,  if  it 
rrar  took  place,  cinnot  materiallj  affect  the  qoeation 
of  tbe  pUee  of  the  Iiraelitea'  passage. 

Fmn  Pi-hahirotb  the  Israetitei  croiaed  tbe  eea. 
The  onlv  points  bearing  on  geographj  in  the  accgunt 
of  this  eTeot  are  tbat  Ue  aea  waa  dlvldad  b;  an  e»t 
wind,  whence  we  may  reasonab!}'  Infer  that  it  waa 
croBed  tram  west  to  east,  and  tbat  the  vbale  Eg^ian 
inoj  perithed,  whicb  abowB  that  it  mnM  have  baen 
nne  milea  broid.  Pharaoh  took  at  leiit  six  hondred 
chariota,  which,  three  abreaal,  would  have  occupied 
■bont  half  a  mile,  and  tbe  reat  of  the  armj  caunnt  be 
anpposed  to  hsve  taken  up  leae  than  eevenJ  timea  that 
ipice.  Eren  if  in  a  broad  formation  aome  miles  wonld 
have  been  reqtiitvd.  It  la  more  difficult  to  calculate 
the  tpace  taken  up  bj  the  laraelitish  multitude,  but 
pfobably  It  was  even  greater.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
Twoiubly  suppose  about  twelve  miles  aa  tbe  smallett 
hieadlb  of  the  aea. 

I.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
pissags  of  the  Red  Sea  is  neceasBcy  to  a  right  nnder- 
itandiuK  "f  Iho  event.  When  the  laraelltea  had  da- 
parted,  Pbdraoh  repented  that  he  had  let  them  go. 
Newt  Is  carried  to  the  monarch  which  leads  him  to  aee 
that  tho  reaHin  asalgned  (oamelj,  a  ■acriflca  in  the 
wildemeaa)  la  but  a  pretext;  that  the  Israelites  had 
really  fled  ftmn  hii  yoke ;  and  also  that,  throogb  some 
(to  him)  Duaccountable  error,  they  bad  gone  towarda 
the  loulh-east,  had  reached  the  see,  and  were  hemmed 
In  on  all  aides.  He  aummons  hia  troopg  and  seta  out 
ia  panait — "all  the  horaes  and  chariota  of  Pharaoh, 
aod  his  borsemen  and  his  army;"  and  be  "overtook  , 
them  encamping  ti}-  Ihe  tea,  beside  tH-hahlrotb,  before  : 
BaaUepbon"  (E.iod.  xiv,  9).  It  might  be  conjee-  I 
turd, from  one  part  of  tbe  narrative  (ver.  1-4),  ttiatj 
bt  detennlned  to  pu  sue  them  when  he  knew  that  they 

llui  imply  tbat  ha  set  out  soon  after  they  had  gone, 
tod  ilao  indicate  that  the  place  in  queation  refers  U> 
tht  paisuit  through  the  sea,  not  to  that  from  the  city  | 
whence  he  (tarted  (ver.  6-10).     This  city  w»a  most 
probably  Zoan.  and  could  scarcely  have  been  mi 
Dearer  to  Pi-bahiroth,  and  tbe  diatance  Is  therefore 
grtat  to  have  been  twicfl  traversed,  first  by  tboio  v 
told  Pharaoh,  then  by  Pharaoh's  army,  within  a  I 
boon.     The  strength  of  Pharaoh'a  army  ia  not  t 
th*r  tpecified  than  by  the  statement  tbat  "be  took 
tiDodred  chosen  chariots,  and  [or  '  even']  all  the  chi 
ol!  of  Egypt,  and  captains  orer  ever^-  one  c<f  the 
('er.7).    Tbe  war-chariots  of  the  Egyptians  held  cj 
bat  two  men,  an  archer  and  a  cbarlr.teer.    The  former 
mut  b*  intended  by  tbe  word  DSSCi,  rendered  in  the 
A.V."capt>ias."    Tbrongfaout  Iba  narrative  the  cbsr- 
iola  and  bonemen  ofPhanobare  mentioned,  and  "the 
km  and  his  rider"  (xv.  31)  are  apoken  of  in  Miriam's 
iODIt,  but  we  can  scarcely  infer  hence  that  there  was 
b  Phanwb's  army  a  body  of  horsemen  as  well  aa  of 
ncB  in  chailots,  aa  In  ancient  Egyptian  tba  chariot- 
imt  is  always  caUed  HTAR  or  tIETRA,  "the  hor«i," 
■d  than  eipresriont  may  therefore  be  respectively 
itnauOe  and  poe^cal.     There  It  no  evidence  In  tbe 
■Mordi  of  tba  ancient  Egyptians  tbat  the.v  naed  caval- 
>y,aBd,therefore,had  tbe  Biblical  narrative  express- 
ly mentioned  a  force  of  this  kind,  it  might  have  been  I 
Iboaght  oonclaalva  of  tbe  tbaory  that  the  Pharaoh  of  [he 
Eudt  waa  a  abepberd-klng.    Wllh  tbia  army,  which,  | 
tnn  If  a  small  one.  waa  mighty  in  eompariaon  with  I 
At  InaeliHsb  moltitude,  encumbered  with  women, 
4i)dRn,aDd  cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  "an-  I 
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camping  by  the  lea"  (ver.  9).  Wbanflie  laritelllesaa 
tho  oppressor'a  army  they 
against  Hoses.  "  Becaui 
Egi'pt,  hast  thon  taken  ni 
nea'e?"(ver.n.)  Alongthebuem 
tbe  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  abundant  sepulchral 
grottoes,  ofwhich  the  entrances  are  conapicuoualy  seen 
from  tbe  river  and  the  fields  It  waters :  In  tbe  sandy 
slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  moantaina  are  pits  without 
number  and  many  built  tombs,  all  of  ancient  times 
No  doubt  the  plain  of  Lower  E^pt,  to  which  Mem< 
pbia,  with  part  of  its  far-extonding  necropolis,  belong- 
ed politically,  thongb  not  geographically, was  through- 
out aa  well  provided  with  places  of  sepulture.  Tbe  Is- 
raelites recalled  these  cities  of  the  dead,  and  looked 
with  Egyptian  horror  at  the  prosjiect  that  their  car- 
casses should  be  left  on  the  face  of  the  wilderness. 
Better,  they  said,  to  have  continued  to  serve  the  Ei-ip- 
dana  than  thus  to  perish  (ver.  IS).  Tben  Moaes  en- 
couraged them,  bidding  them  see  how  God  would  save 
them,  and  telling  them  that  they  should  behold  their 
enemies  no  more.  Then  are  few  cases  in  the  Bible  in 
which  those  for  whom  a  miracle  la  wronght  are  com- 
manded merely  to  atand  by  and  see  it.  Generally  tbe 
divine  aupport  is  promised  to  those  who  usa  their  uU 
moat  exertions.  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that 
Mosea  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  tbe  people  would 
be  saved,  and  apoke  only  from  a  heart  full  of  liiith,  for 
we  read, "And  the  Lord  sud  unto  Moses,  Wherefore 
criost  thon  unto  me?  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  go  forward;  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  It ;  and 
the  children  oflarael  shall  go  on  drj'  [ground]  tfarough 
tbe  midst  of  the  sea"  (ver.  IB,  10).  That  night  tho 
two  armies,  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were  en- 
camped near  together.  Hera  a  very  extraordinar)' 
event  Ukas  place:  "The  angel  of  God,  wliich  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind 
them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before 
their  face  and  stood  behind  them;  and  it  came  between 
tba  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  oflarael;  and 
it  was  a  clond  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  liiiht 
by  night  to  these;  so  that  the  one  coma  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night"  (ver.  19,  20).  Tho  monuments  of 
Egypt  portray  an  encampment  of  an  army  of  Rameses 
II  during  a  compalgj  in  Syria ;  it  Is  well-planned  and 
carefully  guarded:  the  rude  modem  Arab  encamp- 
ments bring  beltare  as  (hat  oflarael  on  thia  memorable 
I  night.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the  sounds  of 
'  tbe  hoatile  camp  might  be  heard  on  tbe  one  hand,  and 
.  on  the  other  the  rooring  of  the  sea.  But  the  ^ler 
'  was  a  barrier  and  a  aign  of  deliverance.  Tbe  time 
.  had  now  come  for  the  great  decisive  miracle  of  the 
I  Eiode.  "And  Moses  atretobed  out  bia  band  over 
:  the  aea ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  [Inck]  by 
I  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry 
I  [land],  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  tbe  chil- 
I  dren  of  Israel  went  through  the  midst  of  tba  sea  upon 
I  the  dry  [gronnd] ;  and  the  waters  [ware]  a  wall  unto 
them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  tbeir  left"  (ver.  21. 
21;  comp.29).  The  narrative  distinctly  states  that  a 
path  waa  made  through  tbe  sea,  and  tbat  the  waters 
were  a  wall  on  either  hand.  'Tbe  term  "wall''  does 
not  appear  to  oblige  na  to  auppose,  oa  many  have  done, 
that  the  Ma  stood  up  like  a  clifT  on  either  aide,  but 
should  rather  be  considered  to  mean  a  harrier;  aa  tba 
former  ides  impliea  a  aeemingly  needless  addition  to 
the  miracle,  while  tbe  latter  seematobe  not  discordant 
with  the  language  of  the  narrative.  It  was  during  the 
night  that  the  Israelites  crossed,  and  the  Egyptians 
followed.  In  the  morning  watch,  tbe  laat  third  or 
faurth  of  the  night,  or  Ihe  period  before  auurlae,  Pha- 
raob'r  army  waa  in  full  puraultln  tbe  divided  aea  (ver. 
ia-ib).  Delays  ore  now  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians; 
their  charlot-wheela  are  supematurolly  taken  off,  so 
tbat  "  in  tbe  momlug-watch  they  drava  them  heavi- 
ly."   Tbe  Egyptian*  are  troubled ;  thej  urge  aoch 
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le  face  af  Iirael.     Then  *ru  Mdmi 

returned  to  ita  atrength  apd  OTenihelnied  tbe  Eg7P- 

tians,  uf  whom  not  ona  retaaiaed  alive  (ver.  36.SS). 
Tbe  sUtement  is  u  axplicit  that  there  could  be  do  rea- 
•onalile  doubt  tint  Phamnb  bimaelf,  the  i$reat  offend- 
er, WIS  M  lasL  made  ■□  e.iample,  and  perished  with 
fail  ■nny,  did  it  not  aeem  to  be  distinctly  ftaled  In  Pia. 
czxxvi  that  he  was  incloded  in  tbe  ume  destruction 
(ver.  15).  The  tea  cast  up  the  dead  Egyptian!,  whoto 
bodies  the  Israelites  auw  upon  the  shore.  From  the 
•ong  of  triumph  which  Moses  aang  npnn  tills  occasion 
wo  learn  lome  other  pirticulais,  as  that  "  Ihe  dtptht 
covered  Pharaoh's  host,  liry  tani  to  Ikt  iotfon  as  a 
atoDOi"  bagoage  which,  wbutever  dedactian  may  be 
tnsde  for  Its  poetic  character,  implies  that  the  miracle 
took  place  Id  deep  water  (Eiul.  iv;  comp.  Psa.  cvl, 
B  aq.).  In  a  l:iter  pauage  some  partlcnlara  are  man- 
in  Exodus.   Tbe  place  is  indeed  a  poetical 
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of  the  passage  of  tbe  sea  there  wa 
thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake  (Psa.  Ixivii,  1d-30).  To  this  Paul  may 
■llnde  where  be  aays  that  the  futhers  "were  all  bap- 
tized untu  Moiea  In  the  eland  and  in  (he  aea"  (1  Cor. 
X,  2);  for  the  idea  of  baptism  seems  to  involve  either 
immendoD  or  sprinkling,  and  the  Utter  coutd  have 
here  occarred  :  the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud:  it  would,  however,  be  Impious  to  attempt 
an  ei|iUnatlon  of  what  la  manifestly  miraculoug. 
Theie  additional  particulars  may  illuslrato  the  troub- 
ling of  the  Egj'ptians,  for  their  chariots  may  have  been 
thos  overthrown. 

Here,  at  the  end  of  tbetr  long  oppretsion,  delivered 
Anally  (Fom  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites  glorifled 
Ood.  In  what  words  they  sang  bis  praipe  we  know 
(torn  the  Song  of  Mosra,  which,  in  its  vigorous  brevity, 
represents  tbe  events  of  tliat  memorable  night,  scarcely 
of  less  moment  than  the  night  of  the  Passover  (Exod. 
xv,l-18;  ver.JQ  is  prolmbly  a  kind  of  comtneot, not 
part  nf  the  song).  Mosca  seems  to  have  sung  this 
song  vith  the  men,  tliiiim  with  the  women  also  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  or  perlispa  there  were  two  choruses 
(ver.  SO,  21).  Such  a  picture  does  not  recnr  In  the  his- 
tory of  tbe  nation.  Neither  the  triumphal  song  of 
Deborah,  nor  the  rejalciog  when  the  Temple  waa  re- 
covered from  the  Syrians,  celebrated  so  great  a  deliv- 
srance,  or  was  Joined  in  br  the  whole  people.  Id 
leaving  Ooshen,  Israel  became  a  nation ;  after  cross- 
ing tbe  sea,  it  waa  free.  There  is  evidently  great  sig- 
nificance, as  we  have  sngnetted,  in  Panl's  use  of  this 
miracle  as  a  type  of  baptism;  for,  to  make  the  analogy 
complete,  it  must  liave  been  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Israelites. 

S.  The  importance  of  this  event  In  Biblical  history 
Is  shown  by  the  manner  In  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  written  In  later  llmea.  In  them  It 
ts  the  chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  Not  the  call  of 
Abraham,  not  tiie  rule  of  Joseph,  not  the  ll™t  Pom- 
over,  not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  are  referred  to  In 
■uch  a  manner  as  this  great  deliverance.  In  the 
Psalms  It  is  relate  as  foremast  anwng  the  deeds  that 
Ood  had  wrought  for  his  people.  The  prophet  laaiah 
recalls  it  as  the  great  msnifestaUon  of  God's  interfer- 
ence forlsruel.Biid  an  encouragement  for  the  descend-  ' 
ants  of  llnse  who  witnessed  that  great  sight.  There 
are  events  so  striking  that  they  are  remembered  in  the  i 
life  of  ■  nation,  and  that,  like  great  heighta.  incrensing  j 
distance  only  gives  them  more  majesty.  So  no  doubt ' 
waa  this  remembered  long  after  those  were  dead  who  I 
saw  tbe  sea  return  to  its  strength  and  the  warriors  of  | 
PhHraoh  dead  upon  the  ahorCL  I 

It  may  be  Inquired  bow  It  Is  that  Uiere  seems  to 
have  l>een  no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among  I 
the  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that  of  the 
time  Id  Kgjptian  hittoiy  to  which  this  event  ahODld  1 
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be  assigned.  The  dale  of  the  Ezodt,  aceonllng  ti 
different  chronalai^en,  varies  mors  than  tbm  bundial 
yearsj  the  dates  of  the  Egj'ptian  dynasties  nilingdnr- 
ing  this  period  of  three  hundred  years  vary  foUj  «• 
hundred.  The  period  to  which  the  Exode  may  be 
assigned  therefore  virtually  corresponds  to  (car  hn- 
dred  yean  of  EiO'ptlan  history.  If  the  lowest  dale  di 
the  beginning  of  the  IBth  dynasty  be  taken,  and  tin 
highest  dste  of  tlie  Eiode,  both  which  we  oonsidM 
the  most  probable  of  those  that  have  been  conjee- 
tnnid  in  tbe  two  cases,  the  Israelites  must  have  igft 
Egypt  In  a  period  of  which  monuments  or  other  m- 
otds  are  almost  wholly  wandng.  Of  the  18lh  and  iib- 
sequent  dynasties  we  have  as  yet  no  continuous  hif- 
torv,  and  rarely  records  of  events  which  occurred  in  s 
succession  of  years.  Wo  know  much  of  many  reiguf, 
and  of  Biime  we  can  be  almost  sure  that  they  could  nut 
correspond  to  that  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exode.  Wt 
can  in  no  case  expect  a  distinct  Egj-ptian  monDmental 
record  of  so  great  a  calamity,  for  the  monnments  only 
record  success;  but  it  might  be  related  in  a  papyns. 
There  would  donbtleis  have  long  rrmsincd  a  popular 
tradition  of  the  Exode ;  bnt  if  (he  kint:  v  ha  peii).htd 
WBB  one  of  the  shepherd  strancers,  this  tradition  woold 
probably  have  Leon  local,  and  perhaps  indistinct.  Jo. 
eepbuB,  indeed,  gives  us  some  extracts  ttvm  the  laii 
work  of  Hanetbo,  who  appears,  if  we  mf,y  trust  tbe 
critkUm*  of  the  Jewish  historian  (confrn  A^aiem,  \ 
14,  26),  to  have  greatly  garbled  the  account  fn  bvof 
of  the  Egyptians.     See  Htkbos. 

Endeavors  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  argued  that  Moses  might  have  carried  the 
Israelites  over  by  a  ford,  and  that  an  unusual  tide 
might  have  overwhelmed  Ihe  E|.-yptian9.  Bat  no  mi 
diminution  of  the  wonder  is  thus  effected.  How  w<i 
It  that  tlie  sea  admitted  the  passing  of  the  Israelites, 
and  drowned  Pharaoh  and  his  amy?  How  was  il 
that  it  was  shnllow  at  the  right  time,  and  deep  at  the 
right  time?  Some  writers  {Wi^ftA.  Fragm.  p.  M 
sq,)  have  at  once  declared  the  whole  fabuioos,  a  codtm 
which  appears  to  have  lieen  taken  oa  early  as  the  time 
of  Joscphus  (Anl.  11. 16,  B).  Others,  who  do  not  deny 
miracles  oa  such, yet  with  no  small  inconsistency  firk 
to  reduce  this  particular  miracle  to  the  smalieat  di- 
mensions. Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  tbs 
Hclirews  the  bond  of  God  and  the  fulfitment  of  tbe  di- 
vine purposes,  follow  the  account  in  Scripture  implldl- 
ly,  placing  the  passags  at  Kss  Attaka.  at  the  teimina- 
tion  of  the  Valley  of  Wandering ;  others,  who  go  oo 
rationalistic  principles,  And  the  sea  here  too  wide  snd 
deep  for  their  purpose,  and  endeavor  to  fix  the  passags 
a  little  to  tlie  south  or  the  north  of  Si 
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Dr.  Robinson  (fiiJ'iaJ  Rr«eirf Am  ■•  PalatiK). 
The  riitite  taken  liy  Hloses  wiis.  according  to  Bobiiuoii, 
ffom  Bsmeses  to  the  head  of  the  Anil.ian  Gulf,  throORli 
Succoth  to  Etham.  The  Ust  place  he  fixes  on  the  edm 
ofthe  desert,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  the  golf. 
Instead  of  passing  down  the  eastern  side,  at  the  tnp  of 
which  they  were,  the  Israelites  thence  marchrd  dowa 
the  western  side  ofthe  arm  ofthe  gulf,  stopping  Id  the 
vicinity  of  Suex,  where  the  passage  waa  effected.  Thit 
view  of  the  miracle,  however,  entirely  foils  to  ratiiiy 
the  Scripture  account,  and  has  been  ampiv  refuted  i.y 
Dr,  Olin  {Trardt  in  Oa  EaO,  N.Y.IMS)  and  othm. 
(Sea  tbe  acconnt  of  Mr.  Blumhardt's  visiL  Oct.  l»S6.  in 
theC*lirvA.»f™-onniy«(fO<Tf.Jan.lR.'6;  Kitlu'sficf^'- 
tare  Lundi.  p.  58 ;  Dai^  BibU  lUutrat.  ii,  OA.)  Some 
have  suppOHd  the  Bed  Sea  anciently  extended  firtbet 
north,  and  have  sought  to  identifj  the  localities  of  Ihe 
pissage  on  that  theory  (see  Sharps  in  Bartletl's  /"on) 
/J/ijw  IR  th*  De/ert,  p.  28  sq.) ;  but  this  is  qnite  im. 
probable  and  without  evidence.  Another  expianatho 
(Dr.  Duri>in,  ObMrvatiom  n  Ue  Eatt,  I,  964)  makn  the 
Israelitea  to  have  turned  from  the  vicinity  ofthe  bit- 
ter lakes  to  the  waatera  aide  ofthe  head  orSaea,aDd 
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M  to  hkTB  foUowed  tha  ahora  to  the  pUia  of  Balduh 
at  the  mouth  of  mdy  Tuwirlk.  and  there  crosBsd;  but 
If  (aa  »oni«  tnTcllera  affirnO  tbeie  i»  room  for  tucb  a 
pUHge  along  the  ahore  L>]'  Rm  Attakn,  the  Itntelitea 
mi^ht  have  escaped  by  the  ume  roots  by  Bioiplj-  re- 
matiiiK,  or.  if  tbat  had  been  prevented  by  the  Egyp- 
tian* followin;;  ulong  the  aame  path  behind  them,  tbey 
night  still  havB  Bed  up  tha  wady  Tih,  and  thenco 
around  Jibel  AtUkA  ind  the  bead  of  tb«  sea.  A  itiil 
bter  Tiev  (Captain  Moresby,  in  Alton's  Liwlt  oftht 
Mtaiak,  p.  107)  places  the  scaae  of  the  psssage  stUI 
farther  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  next  valley  opening 
on  the  Red  Sea  Dear  Bas  Aim  DeraJ :  but  it  would  be 
diOcntt  to  ahow  how  the  laraeliles  could  have  reached 
this  spot  tiom  their  former  position  in  the  edge  of  the 
irildemess,  and  it  would  also  bring  them  out  too  far 
•oath  on  the  other  aide  of  tha  Ited  Sea.  Indeed,  the 
monntajns  approach  so  ateeply  the  shore  all  along  at 
these  points,  that  they  could  only  have  nirived  at  the 
Talley  or  plain  of  BoiJeah,  where  ws  have  supposed 
the  passage  to  have  been  made,  Uy  turning  sharply 
at  Ethain  around  the  aaUnt  liaio  of  Uouot  Attika, 
and  BO  partly  back  into  the  wady  et-Tih,  through 
which  Ihey  were  immediately  pursued  by  the  Enyp- 
tians.  Tlie  latter  thus  heinm^il  them  in  completely, 
and  drove  them  forward  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
shore  projecttng  in  front  of  Mount  AtLiha,  around 
which  they  were  nnable  to  escape.  Here  it  was  that 
Providence  opened  to  them  a  miraculous  path  through 
the  deep  waten  to  the  opposite  piint  (at  the  month  of 
wadj  Beyaneb),  near  which  are  situated  the  wells  of 
Itoees,  which  doubtless  derived  their  name  from  the 
AtsI  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  after  their  rescae. 
SeeREDSE;t. 

IV.  Tht  Route  frm  Oie  Bed  Sta  to  Suui.— When 
sale  on  the  eastern  shoro,  the  Israelites,  had  Ony 
taken  the  shortest  route  into  Palestine,  wonld  have 
Mmck  at  once  across  the  desert  in  a  soath-easterly  di- 
rection to  el-Arisb  or  Gaxa.  But  this  route  would 
have  l>ioaght  them  into  direct  collision  with  the  Phil- 
istines,  with  whom  they  wen  ns  yet  quite  unable  to 
cope.  Or  they  might  have  trsveraed  the  desert  of 
Paran,  following  the  pilgrim  ro  id  of  the  pruent  day 
to  Elath,  and,  tnmlog  to  the  n"Tt!i,  have  made  fur 
Palestine 
tUa  horde 

whose  superior  skill  and  experience  in  war  might  have 
proved  bilal  to  tbe  newly-libersteii  tribes  of  Israel. 
Wkely,  tberefo^^  did  their  leader  tak;  a  course  which 
necessitated  the  lapse  of  time,  anil  gave  promise  of  af- 
brding  Intellectual  and  moral  discipline  of  the  highest 
valna.  Ha  rcaoWed  to  lead  his  Hock  to  Sinai,  in  order 
that  they  might  see  the  wonders  there  to  be  exhibited, 
and  hear  the  lassons  there  to  be  given.  At  Sinai,  and 
on  the  jonmey  thither,  might  the  gnat  leader  hope 
that  the  moral  bnnd  which  slavery  bad  imprinted  on 
Us  people  would  be  effWced,  and  thjt  they  wonid  ac- 
qnin  that  s^-napect,  that  regard  to  God's  will,  that 
e^iacity  of  self-goidance  which  alone  could  make  lib- 
•nyablesiiiigto  the  nation,  and  enable  tloses  to  real- 
ite  on  their  behalf  the  great  and  benign  intentions 
which  God  bad  led  him  to  form.  Then  were,  howev- 
er, two  ways  by  which  he  might  nach  Slnal.  By  fid- 
lowing  a  BouUi-eaaterly  direction,  and  proceeding  acrnas 
tlu  desert  et-Tih,  be  would  have  reached  at  once  the 
basnoftbeSlnaitic  region.  This  was  the  shorter  and 
the  more  expeditious  rood.  The  other  route  lay  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  be  pursued  till 
IB  opening  gave  the  means  of  turning  suddenly  to  the 
•■•t,  and  ascending  at  once  into  the  lofty  diatiict.  The 
taller  was  preferable  for  the  reason  before  assigned, 
Miaely,  the  additional  opportunitiea  which  It  offered 
t*  the  adocatlon  of  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  racent- 
^  amandpated  slaves. 

Kose*  did  mt  begin  his  arduous  journey  till,  with  a 
pittT  sod  a  warmth  of  gratitude  which  well  befitted 
Ih  tignal  daliverance  that  his  people  had  Just  been 
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favored  with,  he  celebrated  the  power,  majesty,  and 
goodness  of  Gpd  In  a  triumphal  ode,  full  of  the  most 
appropriate,  striking,  and  splendid  images  ;  in  which 
commemorative  festivity  he  was  assisted  l>y  "Mirbm 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  "and  her  associated 
female  band,  with  poetry,  music,  and  dancing.  The 
uaton  of  these  festivities  gives  us  full  reason  to  kn> 
clnde  that,  if  the  people  at  large  were  still  slaves  in  io' 
tellect  and  mordls,  there  were  not  wanting  individuala 
in  the  camp  who  were  eminently  skilled  in  the  best  re- 
finements of  the  a);e.  The  spot  where  these  rejoicingt 
were  held  could  not  have  been  far  from  that  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  ^yun  Jfuia,  "the  fountaina  of 
Moses,"  the  situation  of  which  is  even  now  marked  bj 
a  few  palm-troes.  This  was  a  euiluble  place  for  the 
encainpi)ienl,  because  well  supplied  with  water.  Hera 
Robinson  counted  seven  fountains,  near  which  he  saw 
a  patch  of  barley  and  a  few  cabbege-pluiits. 

].  In  tracing  the  track  punned  i>y  the  host,  we 
should  beat  in  mind  the  limitation  that  a  variety  of 
converging  or  parallel  routes  must  often  havo  been 
requirMi  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  so  greats  number 
(RobinsoQ,  Haear.hr;  i,  106).  Assuming  the  passage 
of  the  Bed  Sea  In  havo  boea  eShcUd  at  tbu  spot  indi- 
cated above,  they  would  march  from  their  point  of  land- 
ing a  little  to  the  E.  of  S.  Here  they  were  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sbur,  and  in  it  "they  went  three  days  and 
found  no  water."  The  Israelites  seem  to  have  proceed- 
ed alongtba  coast,  probably  following  the  loote  usually 
pursued  by  modem  travellers,  bein^ata  ehort  distance 
from  the  shore  and  parallel  wltli  it.  Theilistrict  is  hilly 
and  sandy,  with  a  few  water-courses  running  into  tlM 
Red  Sea,  which,  tailing  rain,  are  dr>'.  "  These  wsdys," 
says  Robinson,  "are  men  depressions  in  the  desert, 
with  only  a  few  scattered  herbs  and  shrubs,  now  with- 
ered and  parched  with  drought."     See  Shlb, 

At  the  end  of  three  diiys  the  Israelites  reached  the 
fountain  Marah,  but  the  waters  were  bitter,  and  could 
not  be  drunk.  The  slock  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  being  now  exhausted,  they  began  to  utter 
munnuringe  on  finding  themselves  disappointed  at 
Marah.  Hoses  appealed  to  God,  who  directed  him  to 
a  tree,  which,  being  thrown  into  the  waters,  sweeten- 
ed them.  The  people  were  satisfied  and  admonished. 
The  present  'Am  il-Hawdr.i  lias  been  thought  by  most 
travellen  since  Burckhardt's  time  to  be  Marah.  The 
basin  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water 
Robinson  found  about  two  feet  deep.  Its  taste  is  un- 
pleasant, saltish,  and  somewhat  bitter.  The  Arabs 
pronounce  it  bitter,  and  consider  it  as  the  worst  water 
in  all  these  regions.  Near  the  spring  are  numerous 
bushel  of  the  shrub  jtunhui— a  low,  bushy,  thorny 
shrub,  produelng  a  small  fruit,  which  ripens  in  Jnnc^ 
not  unlike  the  blackberry,  very  Juicy,  and  slightly 
acidulous.  It  dellglita  In  a  saline  soil,  and  ie  found 
growing  near  the  brackish  fonntaina  In  and  around 
Palestine,  affording  a  grateful  refreshment  to  travel- 
lers. By  means  of  the  berries,  or,  if  they  were  not 
ripe,  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  the  bitterness  may  have 
been  removed  from  the  waters  of  Marah.  Not  lni> 
probably  the  miracle  in  the  case  lay  in  this,  that  Je> 
hovah  direcUd  Moses  to  use  the  tree  (bush)  Itself,  in- 
stead of  what  was  usual,  the  berries,  as  from  the  time 
ipf  year,  shortly  after  Easter,  they  could  hardly  have 
lieen  ripa.  Between  Aln  Uowarah  and  Ayun  tl^ 
the  plain  is  alternately  gravelly,  stony,  end  sandy, 
while  under  the  range  of  Jebel  Wardan  (a  branch  of 
et-Tih)  chalk  and  flints  are  found.  There  is  no  water 
on  the  direct  line  of  route  (Bobinson,  1, 127-144). 
Hawara  stands  in  the  limo  and  gypsum  region  which 
lines  the  eaalem  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  at  Its  north- 
ern extremity.  Seetzen  (Asuen,  ill,  117)  describes  the 
water  as  salt,  with  purgative  qualMesj  but  adds  that 
his  Bedouins  and  their  camels  drank  of  it  He  argues, 
from  its  inconsiderable  size,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
Marsh  of  Moses.  Tliis,  however,  aeema  an  inconclv 
sire  reason.     It  would  not  be  too  near  the  point  of 
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Unding  usumed,  as  above,  u  Dr.  Stswirt  Brgnii  (p. 
66),  when  we  comider  tlie  ancumbniiicee  which  would 
delay  thfl  host,  and,  nspecUlly  while  they  wen  new 
to  the  desert,  preveot  rapid  marches.  But  the  whole 
Te^en  appears  to  abound  in  brackish  or  blltet  (priD^s 
(Speticn,  ib.  iii,  117,  etc. ;  Anmeri.  p.  430).  tor  in- 
itunce,  about  !{-  hours  nearer  Su»  than  the  wady 
UhOHiitdel  (which  Lepsios  took  for  Marah,  but  which 
Kiebuhr  end  Kabmson  re^rd  u  more  probably  Elim). 
Beetien  {ib.  iii,  118, 114)  (bund  a  wady  Tul,  with  a  aalt 
ipring  and  a  salt  cruat  on  the  sorface  of  lie  bed,  the 
same,  he  thinks,  as  the  spot  where  Niebubr  speaks  of 
Hading  rock-3ult.  This  corfeiponds  in  gCDcral  pco:c- 
imity  with  Marali.  The  neighboring  region  is  de- 
scribed a.1  ■  low  plain  girt  with  limestone  hills,  or 
more  rarely  chalk.  On  this  Rrst  section  of  their  desert 
luaicb,  Dr.  Stanley  (Siaiii  and  Pal/il.  p.  37)  remarks, 
"There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  track  ot 
the  Israelites  after  the  passage  (of  the  Red  Sea).  If  I 
thuy  were  to  enter  the  mounUins  at  all,  tbey  must ' 
continue  in  the  route  of  all  trsTellere,  between  the  sea  ' 
and  the  tablc-Undofthe  TIh,till  they  entered  the  low 
hills  or GbQrQndel."  He  adds  in  a  note,  "Dr.  Graul, 
however,  was  told  ...  of  a  spring  near  Till  ol-Amdm, 
light  (l  e.  south)  of  Hawara,  so  blUer  that  neither 
men  nor  camels  could  drink  of  It.  From  hence  the 
road  goes  straight  to  vady  GhQrdndel."  Seetzen  also 
Inclines  to  view  favorably  the  idenUflcation  of  el- 
Amarawith  Marab.  He  gives  it  the  title  of  a  "wady," 
and  precisely  on  this  ground  rejects  the  pretensions 
of  el-Hawaraus  being  no  "wady,"  but  only  a  brook  ; 
whereaa,  from  the  alalement  "they  encamped"  at  Ha- 
rsh, Harab  must,  ho  argues,  have  been  a  wady.     See 

2.  The  next  atation  mentioned  In  Scripture  Is  Ellm, 
where  were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  tbreescore  and 
ten  palm-trees.  As  Is  customary  with  travellen  in 
these  regions,  "they  encamped  there  by  the  waters" 
(Exod.  xvi,l).  The  indications  given  in  tbe  Bible 
aro  not  numerous  nor  very  distinct.  Neither  time 
nor  distance  la  accurately  laid  down.  Hence  we  can 
expect  only  general  accuracy  in  onr  maps,  and  but 
partial  success  in  Hxing  localises.  Ellm,  however,  la 
gencraUy  admitted  to  lie  vw^  GMtrbidd,  lying  about 
half  a  day's  journey  south-east  from  Marah.  The  way 
ftom  Egypt  to  Sinai  lies  through  this  valley,  and,  on 
account  of  its  water  and  verdure.  It  is  a  chief  caravan 
station  at  the  present  dav.  It  seems  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  wady  Ghfiriindel— whether  it  be  Marah, 
aa  Lepsius  and  (although  doubtftallv)  Seetzen  thought, 
or  Elim,  as  Nlebuhr,  Robinson,  and'  Kmso— must  have 
been  on  the  line  of  march,  and  almoxt  equally  certain 
that  it  furnished  a  camping  station.  In  this  wady 
Seetzen  fbund  more  trees,  abrub',  and  bnshes  than  he 
anywhere  cl-e  saw  in  his  journey  from  Sinai  to  Suez. 
He  particularizes  several  date-palms  and  many  tama- 
risks, and  notes  that  tbe  largest  quantity  of  the  vege- 
table monne,  Dow  to  be  found  anywhere  in  tbe  Penin. 
aula,  is  gathered  here  (iii,  llC)  I^om  the  leaves  of  tho 
last-named  tree,  which  here  growa  "with  gnarled 
boughs  and  boary  head;  the  wild  acacia,  tangled  by 
its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  also  shoots  out  its 
gray  foliage  and  white  blotsoms  over  tbe  desert" 
(Stanley,  ainai  and  Palrit.  p.  6B).  The  "  scenery"  in 
this  region  becomes  "a  succession  of  water-courses" 
(A.):  and  the  wady  Taiyibeb,  connected  wilhGhQrCin- 
del  by  Useit,  is  BO  named  from  tbe  goodly  water  and 
vegetation  which  it  contains.  Thew  three  wadys  en- 
compass on  three  sides  the  Jebel  llummatn  ;  tbe  sea, 
which  it  precipitously  overhangs,  being  on  the  fourth. 
They  arc  the  principal  ones  of  (hose  which  the  Israel- 
ites, goinR  from  north-west  to  south-east  along  Ihc 
coast,  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order — wady 
Ghariindcl,  wady  Useit,  wndy  Thai,  and  wady  Shnbei. 
keh,  rfae  last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  wady 
Taiyibeb,  or  having  a  jonelion  with  one  of  that  name. 
Between  Useit  and  Taiyibeb,  the  coast-range  of  these 
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hills  rises  into  the  Jeliel  HQmm&m,  "  lofty  and  prccip. 

parently  of  chalky  limestone,  mostly  covered  with 
flints  ...  its  precipices  .  .  .  cut  off  all  passage  alonif- 
shore  ftom  the  hot  springs  (ly"g  ■ !""«  '"^  oT  south 
from  the  muDth  of  wadv  Useit,  along  the  coast)  to  the 
mouth  of  wady  Taiylbdi"  (Kobinson,  i,  ISO;  eompaie 
Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pulal.  p.  So).  Hence,  between  the 
courses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of  the  Inaelita  must 
have  been  inland.  Stanley  aays  "Elim  must  be  GU- 
rCaidd,  Util,  or  Taigibth  (p.  87) ;  eUewhere  (p.  68)  that 
"one  of  hoi  valleys,  or  perhaps  bmh,  must  bo  Ellm;" 
these  appear  from  tbe  sequel  to  be  GhArfindel  and 
Useit,  ^^lYinged  wiih  trees  and  sbruba,  the  Ural  vegb. 
tution  be  bod  met  with  in  liie  desert;"  among  these 
are  "wild  palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  sav- 
age, "tamarisks,"  and  the  "'wild  acacia."  To  jndge 
from  tbe  configuration  aa  given  in  the  mapa,  there 
seems  to  lio  no  reason  why  all  throe  should  not  hare 
combined  to  form  Elim,  or,  at  any  rata,  aa  Stanley  sug- 
gesta,  two  of  them.  Only,  from  Num.  xsxiil,  9,~10,  aa 
Elim  appears  not  to  have  been  on  the  sea,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  encampment,  if  it  extended  into  three 

The  Israelitish  host  would  scarcely  And  in  all  three 
more  than  adequate  ground  for  their  encampment. 
Beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  south-east  of  Ghi^riindel),  the 
ridges  and  spun  of  limestone  mountain  push  down  to 
the  sea,  across  the  path  along  the  plain  (Rotdnnn,  i, 
101,  and  Map\  This  portion  of  the  question  may  be 
summed  up  by  presenting,  in  a  tabular  forni.  tbe  vicwa 
of  some  leading  travellara  or  annotatjxa  on  tbe  dte  of 
Elim: 

ITo^si  Waifi       Bdon  warn   iprtoei 
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Dr.  Eruse  (^Atimerlc.  p.  418}  singularly  takes  the 
words  of  Exod.  iv,  2T,  "they  encamped  there  Qti 
Elim)*!)  'ir«B'wi,"as  meaning  "by  the  sea;"  where- 
as, from  Num.  xxxili,  9, 10,  it  appeara  they  did  nM 
reach  the  sea  till  a  stage  farther,  although  their  dis- 
tance from  it  previously  bad  beea  but  rmalL  See 
Elih. 

S.  From  Elim  the  Israelites  marched,  encamping  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Soa,  fbr  which  purpose  they  must 
hare  kept  the  high  ground  fi>T  some  time,  since  the 
precipices  of  Jebel  HAmmam — a  lofty  and  precipilani 
mountain  of  chalky  limestone — run  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea.  They  therefore  went  on  the  land  side  of 
this  mounuin  to  the  hesd  of  wady  Taiyibeb,  which 
passes  down  south-west  through  Che  mountains  to  ths 
shore.  On  the  plain  of  Rai  ZtHma,  at  the  month  of 
this  valley,  was  probably  (Stanley,  p.  37)  the  encamp- 
ment "by  tbeBedSaa"(Num.  xxxlii,  10). 

4.  According  to  Num.  xxxii,  11,  the  lanetltea  re- 
moved from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamped  next  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin;  an  appellation  no  doubt  represoit- 
ing  some  natural  feature,  and  none  more  proliablv 
than  the  alluvial  plain,  which,  tying  at  the  edge  of  Iha 
sea,  about  the  spot  wc  now  regard  them  as  having 
reached,  begins  to  assume  a  significant  appearance. 
The  modem  name  for  thia  ia  tl-Kia,  Identified  by 
Seetzen  with  thia  wildeniess  ^il,  pt'  l<i|  *12)-  Sianiirr 
calls  el-K4a,  at  its  initial  point,  "  the  pbin  of  Wirt. 
h^"  and  thinks  It  is  probably  this  wilderness  (p.  S7> 
Rohinson  likewise  Identifies  it  with  "the  great  plsm, 
which,  beginning  near  el-Mitrkhkh,  eit«ids  with 
greater  or  less  breadth  almost  to  the  extremity  of  tht 
peninsula.  In  its  btoadest  part  it  is  called  e1-KM"Ci. 
106).  Thus  they  kept  along  tho  shore,  and  dM  not  yet 
ascend  any  of  the  fruitful  valleys  whfcb  mn  np  to- 
wards the  centra  of  the  dlslJicL   Tbe  account  in  Exod. 
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xri  Icnoiri  nolIilnB  of  the  rangoing  encimpmeDt  by 
Um  »«,  but  (jiini^  tli«  host  >t  unce  into  "  Ihe  wllder- 
atm  of  Sin  ;"  liut  ws  muit  beat  In  miod  Clie  genenl 
pBipo*fl  there  of  recording  not  the  pjoplfi'a  history  so 
maeh  M  Grod'i  dealing*  with  tbeni,  aod  the  fiiRnet 
nthar  u  illiulrnlive  uf  the  iHtter,  and  aubordiDita  In 
it.  The  evident  design,  however,  in  Nnm.  xxxili  be- 
ing to  place  on  record  their  ilinsiary,  thii  latter  is  to 
be  MtMmal  is  the  toaa  clatitaa  on  taj  topogmpbiral 
qnotiont  m  coni|ured  with  oth?r:t  having  b  leu  ape- 
atl  relation  to  the  track.  Indeed,  wa  mMj  regard  the 
ancampmeni  by  the  Red  Sea  aa  bein»  euentiallj'  in  the 
wlldemeu  of  Shur  Itselt     Sea  Sin  (Dksebt  of). 

Tbe  Itraelites  arrived  in  the  wlldemeu  of  Sin  on 
the  flftcintti  day  of  the  cecoad  month  after  their  de- 
partnre  oat  of  the  land  of  E|{}'pt  (Exud.  xsi,  1),  aLd 
being  now  wearied  of  their  Joorney  and  tired  of  their 
nantr  tan,  thtj  began  again  to  murmur.  Indeed,  it 
ii  not  eaiy  to  sea  how  the  moat  ordloary  and  niggird- 
I;  food  could  have  been  supplied  to  them,  constitDting 
ai  they  did  nearly  two  mUlions  of  persons,  iu  such  a 
cBoatry  as  that  into  which  they  had  come.  It  ia  trne 
that  aome  provision  might  have  been  nude  b;  indi- 
ridails  ere  the  march  lh>ni  Soei  began.  It  is  also 
^oT^tile  that  the  accounti  of  encampment!  which  we 
have  are  to  be  regarded  as  ohieSy  those  of  Ho«a  and 
hi>  principal  men,  with  a  choMn  body  of  troops,  while 
the  multitude  were  allowed  to  traverae  the  open  coun- 
ay  sod  forage  in  tbe  rolleys.  Still  the  region  was 
unhvorable  for  the  purpoH,  and  some  itavo  bene 
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rt  which  are  not  uncommon  in  tbe  Old-TeaUment 
Sciiptare,  and  which  make  many  SDipect  some  radi- 
cal crnir  in  our  conciptiona  of  the  Hebrew  syitem  of 
DDinbeix  Tbe  contrast  between  the  scanty  anpply  of 
the  desert  and  the  abnndance  of  Egypt  famished  the 
nmediote  occasion  of  the  ontbreak  of  dissatisfaction . 
Bread  and  flesh  were  the  chief  demand ;  bread  and 
flesh  were  miracuioDBl}'  supplied ;  the  former  by  man- 
u,  the  Utter  by  quails  (Exod.  ivi,  IS).  Manna  grows 
iasomoarthe  neighboring  Talleye;  but  the  Israelites 
were  m  tha  wilderness,  so  that  the  supply  oonld  not 
hava  proceeded  from  natural  resources,  even  had  such 
eiisked  to  a  anfflcient  extent  for  the  purpose.  The 
modem  confection  sold  under  that  name  is  the  eiuda- 
thm  collected  from  the  leavn  of  the  tamorisk.tree  (fiu 
aurii  Orialaiu,  Linn.;  Arab,  larfa,  Heb.  ^DN)  only 
hi  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  and  in  no  great  abondance.  If 
it  mnlts  from  the  punctures  made  in  the  leaf  by  an  in- 
•ect  Vibe  coccti'  nummpami,  Ehienbcrg)  in  the  conns 
ofJnne,  July,  and  August,  this  will  not  preciwly  suit 
tbe  tine  of  the  people's  entering  the  regtea,  vbicb  was 
abonl  May.  It  la  Bald  to  keep  as  a  hardened  ^up 
for  years  (Laborde,  Commail.  Geogr.  on  Exod.  xvi,  18, 
II),  and  thoB  docs  not  answer  to  the  more  striking 
{hsnoteriatics  described  in  Exod.  xvl,  14-26.  Seetien 
throght  that  the  gum  Arabic,  an  exudation  of  tbe 
acacia,  was  the  real  manna  of  the  Israelites ;  1.  e.  he 
reprdi  the  staUtnint  of  "  bread  from  heaven"  as  a  fic- 
tion (ftisre,  iii,  7i -79).  A  caravan  of  a  thousand  per- 
ms h  said  by  Hauelqoist  (Vojiagf,  etc.,  Maltria 
MtSra,  p.  iSS,  trjnsl.  ed.  17G6)  to  have  subsisted  aule- 
]j  «a  this  Bubstanca  for  two  months.     See  Makxa. 

5.  The  next  station  mentioned  In  Exodus  is  Rephi- 
iiai  bat  in  Numtiera  Dophkib  and  Alush  are  added. 
The  t*D  latter  were  re  :ch:d  after  tbe  people  had  taken 
*■  thdi  Journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin."  Exact 
prcciuon  and  minute  agreement  are  not  to  be  expect- 1 
td-  Tbe  circumstances  of  the  case  forbid  us  to  look 
(w  Ibem.  In  a  desert,  monntainoua,  and  rarely  tn- , 
•pntti  country,  the  names  of  places  are  not  lasting.  ! 
T^Mie  waa  the  less  reason  for  permanence  In  tbe  i 
Mm  us,  becanse  the  Israelites  had  not  taken 
■)Mto  aiid  more  f^uenled  load  over 
hShai,  but  kept  alon^  tbe  shore  of  the  Red  R^a.  It 
MUdeaerre*  notice,  tlut  in  Exodna  (xvii,l]  tliero  ii 
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something  like  an  Intimation  given  of  other  Btatlona 
besideB  Rephidim  in  the  wor^B  "after  their  journey b." 
DoF^liah  is  probably  to  be  found  near  the  spot  where 
vtady  Kelrun  runs  Into  the  Gulf  of  Suei.  See  Dorii* 
KAU.  Alnah  may  have  lain  on  the  shore  near  Hat 
Jehan.  See  ALUaH,  From  IhiB  point  a  ranj^  of  cal- 
careous rocks,  termed  Jebal  Heniim,  scretches  along 
the  shore,  near  the  southern  end  of  which  tlicUebnws 
took  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north-east,  and,  going  np 
wady  Hibran,  reached  tbe  central  Sinoilic  district. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  eaatsra,  the  Siuaitic  mnun- 

Ing  like  a  wall  nearly  perpendicular  granite  clilfa. 
These  cliffs  are  cut  by  wady  UilirUn,  and  at  the  point 
of  intersection  with  the  plain  which  mns  lietwcen  tha 
two  ranges  probably  lay  Rephidim.  The  tabernacle 
waa  not  yet  act  up,  nor  tbe  order  of  march  organized, 
as  subsequently  (Numb,  x,  IS,  etc);  hence  the  words 
"track"  or  "mute,"  aa  indicating  a  line,  can  only  be 
tiken  in  the  most  wide  and  general  sense.     See  Rb- 

Tbis  waa  the  loat  atation  before  Sinai  ilaelf  wa* 
reached.  Naturally  enough  is  it  recorded  that "  then 
was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink,"  The  rojd  was 
an  arid  gravelly  plain ;  on  either  side  were  barren 
rocks.  A  natural  supply  was  impossible.  A  miracle 
was  wrought,  and  water  waa  given.  Tbe  Scripture 
mokes  it  clear  that  It  was  from  the  Sinaitic  group  that 
the  water  was  produced  (Exod.  xvii,  G).  The  pLin 
received  two  descriptlvo  names:  Masaah,  "Tempta- 
tion," and  Meribah,  "Strife."  It  appears  that  the 
congregation  waa  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  to 
Sinai  unmolested.  The  Arabs  thought  tho  Israelilea 
auitablo  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These  hordw 
are  termed  Amalek.  The  Amalekiles  may  have  been 
out  on  a  predatory  expedition,  or  they  may  have  fol- 
lawed  the  Israelites  from  the  north,  nnd  only  ovar- 
Ltken  them  at  Rephidim ;  any  way,  no  conclusion  can 
be  gathered  fhim  this  fact  as  to  tbe  ordinary  abode  of 
these  nomadea.  It  appears,  however,  that  (ha  conflUt 
was  a  severe  and  doubtful  one,  which  by  some  extrao^ 
diuary  aid  ended  in  bvor  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
This  aggression  on  tho  part  of  Amalek  gave  occasion 
to  a  pcmianent  national  hatred,  which  ended  only  in 
the  ei termination  of  tbo  tribe  (Numb.  xxiv,2l}j  Exod. 
xvii,  --1-16).  In  commemoration  of  this  victory,  Mo. 
sea  was  commanded  to  write  an  account  of  it  in  a  buoh: 
be  also  erected  there  an  altar  to  Jebovab,  and  called 

occasion  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there  was  space  for  a 
b.ittie  in  tbe  spot  where  Mosea  waa.    It  was  a  nomade 

The  fight  waa  not  a  pitched  battle.     See  AhaI-ek. 

The  word  Horeb,  applied  by  Moaes  to  the  place 
whencB  the  water  was  gained,  Bug).-esta  the  idea  that 
Horeb  was  the  general,  and  Sinai  tlie  specific  name : 
Uoreb  standing  for  tbe  aaUre  district,  and  Sinai  fhr 
one  particular  mountain.  Many  passages  sanction 
this  distinction ;  but  In  tbe  New  TesUment  Sinai  only 
ia  read,  having  then  apparently  become  a  general  name, 
OS  it  is  at  the  present  day  (Acts  vii,3»-SH;  Gal.  iv,24). 
It  ia  a  monkiah  naoge  which  gives  tha  name  Sinai  10 
Jebel  Mllao,  and  Horeb  to  the  northern  part  of  tha 
same  rid^e.     See  UoREn. 

6.  The  rente  fmm  Rephidimto  Horeb  is  usually  au{b 
poaed  to  have  lieen  by  way  of  wody  Feiran,  but  we  can 
we  no  good  reason  fur  so  circuitous  a  course,  supposing 
that  we  have  correctly  located  Rephidim.  The  Israel- 
ites may  more  probatily  have  ascended  wady  HihroB 
as  for  OS  Its  junction  with  wady  Bugbabigh,  and 
igh  this  lirat  south-easterly,  and  then  north.«ast- 
between  Jebel  Madsus  and  Jebel  e>-3ik ;  thence, 
in  a  northerly  direction,  along  tbe  western  base  of  Je- 
bel Katherin,  through  wady  Um-Kuraf,  acroaa  wady 
'"  '  '  Here  they  may  have  fbtlowed  the  path  be. 
Jebel  Humr  end  Jebel  el-Gbubsheb,  which 
out  at  tbe  modern  gardens  in  the  receu  of  tbe 
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hlDa.  We  tbni  pUcc  them  belbre  Hoant  Horeb,  in 
Ihe  cupacioas  pliin  Kili*h,  which,  having  its  videM 
part  in  tbc  immediate  front  of  that  immeuM  mua  of 
tuck,  extendi  as  if  with  two  anna,  one  toward*  the 
Dorth-west,  the  other  towaidi  the  north-eatl.  The  re- 
view of  the  plain  b;  so  competent  a  person  ■»  liobin- 
BOa  ia  of  great  cenaeqneace  for  tile  iatereats  of  acien- 
tiBc  (^ognphy,  and  Uie  yet  more  important  intereata 
itf  religiouB  truth ;  the  rather  because  a  belief  prevail- 
ed, even  among  tlwt  beat  informed,  that  there  waa  no 
Ipot  in  the  Siaaitic  district  which  anawered  to  the  de- 
mands of  Che  acriptaral  narrative.  Even  the  accurate 
Winer  (JtaU-mn.  in  art  "Sinai,"  not  "Horeb,"  aa 
referred  toby  RoUnaan,  1,17;  il,  550)  aaya,  ■' Which- 
ever mountain  may  be  considered  aa  the  place  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  law,  the  common  rcpreienlatlon 
■till  ninaina  false— that  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
spreads  out  a  great  plain,  on  which  the  people  of  Israel 
might  asaombie"  (comp.  Bosenratlller,  AUerli.  iii,129). 
We  ahall  therefoie  trmnicribe  Robinson's  words  in  ei- 
teoso:  "We  came  to  Sina!  with  some  incrednlity, 
wlahing  to  investigate  the  point  whether  there  waa 
any  probable  ground,  bej-ond  monkish  tradition,  for 
fixing  upon  the  present  anpposed  site.  Wo  were  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  plain  er-Rahah  ta  the  proba- 
ble qiot  where  the  congregatioB  of  lerael  wero  assem- 
bled; and  that  the  nioonCain  impending  over  it,  the 
prewnt  Horeb,  was  the  scene  of  the  awful  phenomena 
in  which  the  law  waa  given.  We  were  surprised  as 
well  as  graUfled  to  find  here,  In  the  inmost  leceases 
of  these  dark  granite  cllffa,  this  fine  plun  spread  out 
belbre  the  mountain,  and  I  know  not  where  I  have  felt 
a  thrill  of  stronger  emotion  than  when,  in  flrst  crossing 
the  plain,  the  dark  preciidcea  of  Hoieb  rising  in  aol- 
emn  grandeur  before  ns,  we  became  aware  of  the  en- 
tire adaptednesa  of  the  scene  to  the  purposes  fot  which 
ft  waa  chosen  by  the  great  Hebrew  legialator.  Moses 
donbllesa,  during  the  forty  Teara  !n  which  he  kept  the 
Socks  of  Jethro,  had  often  uandered  over  these  moun- 
taina,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  valleys  and 
deep  receaaes,  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  At 
anj  rate,  be  knew  and  had  visited  the  spot  to  which 
be  waa  to  conduct  his  people^-thls  adgliiin  In  the  midst 
of  tite  great  circular  granite  region ;  a  secret  holy 
place,  shut  out  IVom  the  world  amid  lone  and  desolate 
mountains"  (1, 175  sq.).  We  sabjoin  what  Boblnson 
reports  of  the  climate :  "The  weather,  daring  our  resi- 
dence at  the  convent  (of  Sinai),  as.  Indeed,  daring  all 
out  JDumey  through  tbe  peninsula  (March  and  April), 
wasveryflne.  At  tbe  convent  the  thermometer  rang^ 
only  between  47°  and  67°  F.  But  the  winter  nighla 
■re  said  here  to  be  cold  ;  water  freezes  as  late  aa  Feb- 
ruar}',  and  snow  often  falls  upon  tbe  mountains.  Bui 
the  air  Is  exceedingly  pure,  and  the  climate  healthy, 
aa  is  testified  by  the  great  age  and  i-igor  of  many  of 
the  monks;  and  if  in  general  few  of  the  Arabs  attain 
to  ao  great  an  age,  the  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  aangbt 
tn  the  Bcantlness  of  their  fare,  and  their  exposure  to 
privations,  and  not  to  any  Injurious  influence  of  tbe 
climaU  "  (p.  175).  Other  travellers,  however, 
since  contended  for  the  plain  of  wady  es-Sebaiyeh.  at 
tbe  loalH-tatrfm  base  of  Sinai,  ns  tbe  i>cene  of  the  Ri^ 
ing  of  the  law  (Kitto's  Dailf  Bible  Itiiul.  ii,  123).  I'h 
appears  a  less  favorable  position  for  Ihit  purpose,  hi 
it  might  easily  have  been  reached  by  the  Israelites  h 
beeping  along  the  ahore  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  sacendin 
by  the  next  valley  opposite  Jebel  Um-3haumer.    Si 
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two  sons,  Nodab  and  Aldhu.  This  ovmit  Is  probably 
connected  with  the  setUng  Dp  of  tbe  tabernacle  and 
the  enkindling  of  that  holy  fire,  the  aanetity  of  whicb 
their  death  avenged.  That  it  has  a  determinate  cbiD- 
nologlcal  relation  with  the  promulgations  which  tnm 
were  made  in  that  wildemesa,  is  proved 


by. 


(Lev.  X ;  camp,  xvl.  J).  Tbe  only  other  hct  of  his- 
n>ry  contained  in  Lovitlcns  la  tbe  punishment  ol  tb) 
aon  of  mixed  parentage  for  blasphemy  (xxiv,  tu  II) 
Of  course  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sonr  ii 
mentioned  early  In  tbe  book  in  connection  with  tbe 
laws  relating  to  their  office  (viii,  ix).  In  the  taB» 
wilderness  region  the  people  wen,  numbered,  end  (be 
exchange  of  tbe  Lavile*  against  the  flrst-bom  was  tf- 
fecled ;  these  last,  since  their  delivery  when  God  ameta 
those  of  Egypt,  having  incurred  the  obligation  of  aane. 
tlty  to  him.  The  ofTeringa  of  tbe  princea  of  Israd 
were  here  alao  received.  The  Uat  Inddent  mentioned 
before  the  wildemesa  of  Sinai  was  quitted  for  that  of 
Paran  1*  tbe  intended  departure  of  Uobab  the  Kenits, 
which  it  seems  be  abandoned  at  Hoses's  urgency.   Sea 

HOBAB. 

1,  After  having  been  thus  aboat  a  year  in  tbe  midst 
of  this  monntainous  region,  the  laraelitea  broke  up 
their  encampment  and  liegan  their  Joumev  in  the  o^ 
der  of  their  tribes,  Judab  leading  the  way  with  tbt 
ark  of  the  covenant,  under  the  guidance  of  the  direct- 
ing cloud  (Numb,  ix,  16  sq.  -,  x,  11  sq.).  Tbey  doeht- 
less  proceeded  down  wady  Sheik,  having  the  wilds- 
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V.  From  Slixo  10  ffadesft.— The  Po]ouni  of  ■  yea] 
the  neifjhiiorbood  of  Mount  Sinai  was  an  eventful  t 
The  statements  of  tbe  scriptural  narrative  which 
late  to  tbe  receiving  of  the  two  tables,  the  golden  c 
Moses's  vision  of  God.  and  the  vt^it  of  Jotliro,  are 
well  known  lo  need  specinl  nienlinn  here ;  but.  besi 
4,thstbefure  tl 


northerly  direction ;  l)nt  hoving  come  to  a  gorge  ii 
the  monntains  not  far  from  Sinai,  they  appear  lo  have 
struck  In  a  north-easterly  direction  across  lome  low 
■wells  into  wadg  Sal,  where  the  subsequent  route 
obliges  us  to  place  tbe  station  Taberab.  It  look  tbi 
army  three  daya  to  reach  thia  station.  Whatevs 
name  the  place  bore  before,  it  now  received  that  of 
Taberab  (Hre),  from  a  sapematunl  fire  with  wbid 
murmurera.  In  the  extreme  parts  of  the  camp,  ■■ere  de- 
stroyed aa  a  punisbment  for  their  gnilC  Here,  too, 
the  mixed  mnltitude  that  waa  among  the  larmelilci  not 
only  fell  a-lusting  themselves,  but  also  excited  the  He- 
brews to  remember  Egyptian  flsh  and  vegetables  with 
strong  desire,  and  to  complain  of  the  divinely  a  applied 
manna.  The  discontent  was  intense  and  widely  apreid. 
tloses  became  aware  of  it,  and  forthwith  felt  bii  i pjrit 
misgive  him.  He  brings  the  matter  before  JebovjK 
and  receivea  dlvino  aid  by  the  appointment  of  seventy 
elders  to  assist  him  in  the  important  and  perilons  office 
of  governing  the  grosf,  scnauous,  and  aelf-willed  VOJT' 
iads  whom  he  had  to  lead  lo  Canaan.  Uoreover,  an 
abundance  of  flesh-meat  was  ^ven  in  a  most  pefaae 
supply  of  quaila.  It  appears  that  there  were  Dov 
600,000  footmen  in  the  congregation.  See  Tahcear. 
3.  The  next  aUlion  waa  Kibroth-hattaavah  (proba- 
bly at  the  intcrsccliDD  of  their  north-easterly  ceans 
with  aaJ^  Aturrat),  nearwhich  there  are  fine  spriogs 
and  excellent  paaturage.  Thia  spot,  tbe  name  of 
which  aigoiHea  "grmvca  of  lurt,"  was  so  denominated 
from  a  plague  Inflicted  on  the  people  in  punishmenl 
of  their  rebellious  disporitian  (Numb,  xi,  S3;  1  Cor.x, 
f.).  Raumer  (Brines-  «■  ***■  <^"»-  P-  G.  »>"o  ''"'*'■ 
1850,  p.  442)  infera  from  Deut.  i,  S,  that  Diiahab  (now 
Dahab)  lay  nn  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  thns- 
foni  identifles  it  with  Kibrotli-hstta\-ah  ;  hot  Ibis  u 
improbable,  and  require*  a  large  detour.      See  Ki- 

3.  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Haierotb,  which  BoN 
inaon,  after  Butckbardt,  finds  in  d-HttdhertA,  wbiit 
n  a  fbnntoin,  together  with  palm^rees.  "TbedetU- 
mination  of  this  point,"  aaya  Robinson,  "is  peibsf 
of  more  importance  in  Biblical  history  tban  vHili' 
at  flrat  appear;  for.  If  Ibis  position  be  adopted  fur  Hi- 
lereth,  it  settles  at  once  llie  question  as  tn  the  ■Iiol' 
rouu  of  tbe  Israelites  betwaen  Sinai  and  Kadeah,  H 
abowa  that  tbei'  must  Imtb  fbUowed  the  nule  npea 
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which  we  now  wen  (o  the  ua,  ind  u)  olonf;  tbe  covt 
ID  Akkbab  (at  tbc  head  at  the  eastern  arm  v(  the  Red 
Sea),  aod  thence,  piobiblj,  IhiDUgh  tbe  threat  wudy 
el-'Arabah  to  Kadeah.  Indeed,  >uch  b  the  natnre  of 
Ibe  coDiitry,  that,  having  once  arrived  Rt  tbia  Ibontaio, 
tbtj  coold  not  well  bave  Tsried  their  cotine  ao  aa  to 
k-ep  (loof  from  the  lea,  and  contiouB  along  the  high 
pUtnn  of  the  weitern  deaert"  (i,  2iB).  A  glance  at 
Kiepert'i,  or  any  map  ahDirlng  ihe  region  in  detail, 
will  ihoir  that  a  choice  oftwo  main  routes  eiiaU,  in 
iiderto  cross  the  iDterveolog  apace  between  Sinai  and 
Canaan,  which  they  certainly  approachsd  In  the  flnt 
imtance  on  tbc  aoutbem.  and  not  on  the  eailem  aide. 
Hen  the  higher  pUteaa  aamoontlng  the  Tib  region 
woald  alnioat  certainly,  ■■samtng  the  main  featarea 
of  the  wilderness  to  bare  been  then  as  they  are  now, 
hare  mmpellrd  them  to  tarn  ila  wettem  side  nearly 
by  the  roale  by  which  Seetien  came  in  the  opposite 
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east  by  goinf;  up  (be  'Arebah,  or  lietween  the  'Araliah 
and  tbe  higher  platean.  Over  Ita  aontbem  face  then 
ia  BO  pass,  and  bence  tba  roads  from  Sinai,  and  those 
Itsm  Petra  towards  Gais  and  Hebron,  all  converge 
into  one  of  two  tmnk-llnes  of  route  (Robinaon,  i,  147, 
U\.  i;  ii,  186).  One  reason  for  thinking  that  ihey 
did  not  strike  northward!  across  tbe  Tib  range  fh>m 
Siui  is  Hoaei'a  qaeation  when  thej  mnrniur,  "Shall 
all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them,  to 
■ifflce  them?"  which  is  natural  enough  if  they  were 
npidly  neating  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  but  strange  If 
(bey  were  posting  towards  the  inland  heart  of  the  des- 
■rt.  Again,  the  quails  are  bronghc  by  "a  wind  from 
Ibe  aea"  (Numb,  xi,  2!,  31) ;  and  varioDs  tr<iyellers 
(Batckbardl,  Schubert,  Staulay)  testify  to  tbe  occur- 
reace  of  vast  flighta  of  birds  in  this  pnciae  regioD  be- 
tween Sinai  and  'Akabab.  Again,  Haieroth,  the  next 
Kation  afUr  these,  ia  coupled  with  Diiahub,  wblch  lost . 
wema  undoubtedly  the  Dabab  on  the  ehore  of  that  I 
gelr  (Dent,  i,  1,  and  Robineon,  li,  GOO,  note).  This  | 
ntkes  a  seaward  position  likely  (or  Hauroth.  Now 
ai  Tabenb,  pnvlontly  reached,  waa  thrao  days'  y>ai- 
nty  or  more  tkDm  tbe  wilderaesi  of  Sinai,  they  had 
probably  advancad  Chat  diatance  towards  the  norCh- 
aul  and  'Akabah  ;  and  the  dirtance  required  for  this 
■ill  bring  ns  ao  near  el-Hfidherah  (Iha  spot  which 
BeUuBon  thonght  represented  Haieroth  in  fact,  as  It 
■eni)  to  do  In  name),  that  it  may  be  accepted  aa  a 
Ughly  probable  site.  Thus  they  wen  now  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  Gnlf  of  'Akabah.  A  spot  which 
weais  alma>C  certain  to  attract  their  coarse  was  the 
ndy  el-'Ain,  being  Ue  water,  die  spring  of  that  region  i 
ef  the  desert,  which  would  have  drawn  aroun  ~ 
"tKimsdic  settlements  as  are  Implied  in  tbe 
flsuntb,  and  such  a*  titat  of  Israel  must  ha 
(Stanley,  p.  SS).  Stanley  nevertheless  thinks  this 
Idintiacation  of  Haaerotb  a  "falsi  probablHi  " 
Ike  more  uncertain  at  regards  identity,  "as  the  name 
Hauroth  it  one  of  the  least  likely  to  be  attached  to 
■ay  permanent  or  natural  feature  of  the  desert," 
tKtning  "simply  the  incloaurea,  such  as  may  still  be 
Rn  in  the  Bedouin  villages,  hardly  less  Dansilory 
tfatn  tents  "  (Mnai  and  Patalmt.  p.  HI,  82).  We  rely, 
bewcTer,  as  macb  on  Ibe  combination  of  the  varions 
cinnnMlancu  mentioned  above  as  on  the  nsme.  Tbe 
■ady  Rfidersh  and  wady  el-'Ain  appear  to  run  nearly 
puallel  with  each  other,  ftvm  south-west  lo  north-«st, 
neuiy  from  the  eastern  citreniity  of  the  wady  es. 
Sbeikh,  and  their  north-east  extremity  comes  nearly 
to  tbe  coast,  marking  about  a  midway  distance  be- 
Ivean  the  Jebel  Musa  and   Akalwh.     AfUr  reaching 
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a  detour  byway  of  w»dy  Wetip  nearly  to 
in  bead,  and  thence  passed  throngh  tbe  water-course 
nuning  directly  northward  into  the  Derb  es-Ssnn*, 
totoce  sround  the  northern  face  of  Jebel  Herte,  down 
•tfy  Beast  and  wady  Kurelyeh  to  the  sea  again  j  thus 
tiraiding  the  nairow  shore  and  the  difficult  pasa  across 
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the  hill  betweeo  wady  el-Huweimtraty  and  wadj  tH 
Hnwelmirat.  (Sea  Stanley's  ^wus  and  Paialmt,  ]> 
84).     See  HazRRuTH. 

At  Haieroth,  where  tlie  people  seem  to  have  re- 
mained a  abort  time,  there  arose  a  family  disaenaion 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  Mosea.  Aaron,  appar* 
ently  led  on  by  hjs  aist;r  Miriam,  who  may  have  beep 
actuated  by  tome  feminine  pique  or  jealousy,  com- 
plained of  Moses  an  the  ground  that  be  had  msrried  n 
Cushitc,  that  ia,  an  Arab  wife,  and  the  nulcontenta 
went  so  far  as  to  set  up  tlieir  own  claims  to  authority 
oa  not  lesa  valid  than  those  of  MoFCa.  Ao  appeal  Is 
made  to  Jehovab,  who  vindicates  Moaes,  rebukes 
Aamn,  and  puaithee  Miriam  (Numb.  xii).    See  Mik- 

The  two  preceding  itationa  seem  from  Numb,  x,  ll.> 
13,  33-M,  to  have  Uin  io  the  wildemets  of  Ptran ;  but 
possibly  the  paasage  in  x,  11-13  should  coma  after  that 
of  33-36,  and  the  "three  days' journey"  of  ver.  33  lie 
Btill  in  the  wllderneaa  of  Sinai ;  and  even  Taberah  and 
Hazcroth,  reached  In  xl,  xii,  also  there.  Thus  the  la- 
raelilsa  wouU  retch  Paran  only  in  xil,16;  and  x,  13 
would  be  either  misplaced,  or  mentioned  by  antidpa- 
tion  only.     See  Paban  (WiuiERsicas  of)' 

4.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought  them 
Into  tbe  wildcmeaa  of  I'aran,  and  here  the  local  com- 
mentator's greatest  difficulty  begins.  "And  after- 
wards the  people  removed  (Vom  Haieroth,  and  pitched 
inthe  wildemeaa  of  Paran,"  at  Kadesh  (Numb,  xii,  16; 
xiii,  36).  In  Deat.  i,  19-31,  we  read,  "And  when  we 
departed  from  Honb  we  went  through  ^1  that  great 
and  terrible  wildemeaa  which  ye  aaw  by  the  way  of 
the  monntain  of  the  Amoritea,  as  tbe  Lord  onr  God 
commanded  ua ;  and  we  came  to  Kadesb-bsmea.  And 
I  said  unto  you,  Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  tba 
Amorites,  which  the  Ldrd  our  God  doth  give  unto  us. 
Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  htth  set  the  land  Lefora 
thee:  go  np  and  possess  It;  fear  not,  neither  be  die- 
couraged."  Accordingly,  here  it  was  that  twelve 
men  (iplen)  were  sent  into  Canaan  to  survey  the  couD- 
Ijy,  who  went  op  from  tbe  wildemeaa  of  Zin  (Nomb. 
xiii,  31)  to  Hebron,  and  relnrning  after  forty  daya^ 
brought  back  a  very  alarming  account  of  what  they 
hud  seen.  Let  it, 'however,  be  remsrked  that  tbe 
Scriptarea  hero  anpply  several  local  data  to  this  ef- 
fect: Kadesh' bamea  lay  not  far  from  Canaan,  near 
tbe  mounUin  of  tbe  Amoritea,  in  the  wildemeas  of 
Zln,  In  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  It  is  evident  that 
there  ia  here  a  great  lucuna,  which  some  have  attempt- 
ed to  fill  up  by  turning  the  route  a  little  to  the  west  to 
Rithmth  (q.  v.),  on  the  Iwrders  of  Idumea,  and  then 
!  conducting  it  with  a  sudden  bend  to  the  wett  and  tbe 
I  south,  into  what  is  considered  the  wilderness  if  Paran 
I  (flelimo  Map  nf  Arabia  Pflnra,  published  by  Djbba, 
j  Undon).  In  tbia  view,  however,  we  cannot  concur. 
Doth  Robinson  and  Raumer  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
At  the  aame  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  great  a 
gap  in  the  itineraryis  extraordinary.  If,  however,  we 
find  ourwjlves  in  regard  to  tbe  Journey  from  Horcb  tn 
Kadeah  possessed  of  fewer  and  less  definite  materials 
of  Information,  we  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  no  great  scriptural  fact  or  doctrine  is  concerned. 
It  ia  certain  that  the  namtive  in  tbe  early  part  of 
Numben  goes  at  once  from  Haieroth  lo  Kadesh  ;  and 
although  the  second  Bccount(inKumb.xxiui)supplipa 
other  places,  these  serm  to  l>eli'ng  properly  to  a  second 
route  and  a  second  visit  to  Kadesh.  The  history  in 
the  book  of  Numbers  b  not,  imleed,  a  contccutive  nar. 
rstive;  for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
foolish  attempt  to  force  sn  entrance  into  Canaan  con- 
trary to  tbe  will  of  God  (N'nmb.  xir,  45),  it  breaka  sod- 
deuly  off,  and,  leaving  the  joumcyinga  and  the  drdngs 
of  tlie  camp,  proceeds  to  recite  certain  laws.  Tet  it 
offers,  a*  we  tbink,  a  clear  intimation  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  wilderness  of  Zin  and  to  Kadesh.  Wilhout 
having  said  a  word  as  to  the  removal  of  the  Israelites 
southward,  and  therefore  leaving  tbem  in  the  wildei> 
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nese  of  Zin,  at  Kadofa,  it  ncorda  in  tlie  tveatieth  chap, 
(ver.  1),  "  Then  cnmf  the  ctiildren  of  Iirael.tlie  '  ' 
CongregaUon,  ioto  the  deiert  of  Ziu,  in  the  Artt  tt 
and  tha  people  abode  In  Kadeab."  And  tbls  vie 
paars  contlrmed  by  the  ftct  that  the  Kritcr  Immediatft- 
I;  proceedg  to  Dsmta  the  psBBi^fe  of  tiia  lanelil 
hence  on  by  Mount  Hor  Hiiithwards  to  Gilgil  a 
Canaan.  lioUneon'ii  remaika  (ii,  611)  on  Ihia  point 
have  mucli  force ;  "  I  have  thua  far  asBumed  tliat  the 
laraelites  vera  twice  it  Kadeah,  and  thia  ippcan  from 
a  comparison  of  the  variout  accoanta.  J  hry 
up  from  Sinai  on  the  the  twentieth  day  of  the  s 
monlh  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure  o 
E)!y[it,  corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  May  ;  tbey 
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op  the  mountain  into  Paleillne,  'in  the  time  of  the 
fint  ripe  tp'apea ;'  and  these  retamed  nfter  forty  day: 
to  the  camp  at  Kadesh.  Ah  gnipe«  be^n  to  ripen  oi 
the  mounlaina  of  Judah  in  Julj',  the  relam  of  the 
t^ct  ii  to  Le  placed  In  August  or  September.  The 
people  now  mnnnured  at  the  report  of  the  spes,  and 
nceived  the  aentenee  from  Jehovab  thut  tlieir  car- 
cassea  should  lali  in  the  wilderaasii,  and  their  children 
wander  in  the  desert  Ibrtj-  years.  Thej-  were  ordered 
to  turn  back  Into  the  desert '  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,'  although  it  appears  that  they  abode  '  many'  days 
In  Eadeah.  The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is,  that 
tn  the  flret  month  they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  an' 
abode  again  at  Sadssh  1  here  Miriam  dies;  Moses  an 
Aaron  bring  water  from  the  rock;  a  paiMuige  is  d< 
manded  through  the  land  of  Edom,  and  refused  ;  an 
they  then  journeyed  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hoi 
whera  Aaron  diex  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  drpartut 
from  EgJ'pt,  in  the  lint  day  of  the  fifth  month,  coi 
responding  to  a  part  of  Aoguat  and  September,  Here, 
tben,  lietween  August  of  the  tamd  year  and  Angust 
fit  thojbrlieth  year,  we  iiave  an  interval  of  thirty-eif^t 
years  of  wandering  in  tlie  desert.  With  this  coincidi 
another  account.  Fnim  Mount  Hor  they  proceeded  1 
Elatb  on  the  Ked  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  Edoi 
to  the  brook  Zcred,  on  the  border  of  Mnab ;  and  froi 
the  time  of  their  departure  from  Kadesh. (meaning,  o 
course,  their  tint  departure)  until  they  thua  came  to 
the  brook  Zered,  there  is  said  to  Iiave  been  an  interrsi 
of  thirty-eight  years." 

In  this  way  the  acriptnrat  acconnt  of  tbs  jonmey- 
Inga  of  the  Israelites  become  perfectly  harmonious  and 
fnlclligible.  The  eighteen  atationa  mentioned  only  in 
(he  general  llat  in  the  book  of  Numbers  as  preceding 
the  arrival  at  Kadesh  are  then  apparently  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  eight-and-thirtj  years  of  wandering, 
during  which  the  people  at  last  approached  Ei' 
gelwr,  and  afterwards  returned  northwards  a  set 
time  to  Kadesh,  in  the  hope  of  passing  directly  through 
the  land  of  Edom.  Their  wanderings  extended,  doul^t- 
leas,  over  the  western  desert,  although  the  stations 
named  are  probably  only  those  head-quarlere  where 
the  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where  Moses,  and  the 
elders,  and  priests  encamped,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  people  was  scattered  in  various  directions. 

Hlicre,  then,  was  Kadesh?  Geariy  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Palestine.  Vi'e  agree  with  Robinson  nnd  Raa- 
mer  in  placing  It  nesrly  at  the  top  of  the  wady  'Aro- 
hah.where,  indeed,  it  is  fixc<l  by  Scripture,  for  in  Numb. 
xii,  10  wc  read, "  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy 
(Edom's)  bonier."  The  precise  spot  it  may  bo  difficnit 
lo  ascertain;  but  here,  fn  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which 
lay  in  the  more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  i> 
Kadesh  to  be  placed.  Raumer,  however,  has  attempt- 
ed to  lix  the  localitv,  and  in  his  views  Robinson  and 
Schubert  gcneniiiy  concur.  Raumer  places  it  south 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  lovi'  lands  between  the  mnun. 
tain  of  the  Edomites  and  that  of  the  Amarites.  The 
country  grodually  descends  from  the  mountains  of 
Judah  sonthwanl,  end  where  the  descent  terminates 
Raumer  sets  Kadesh.  With  this  view  the  words  of 
Hoses  entirely  correspond,  when,  at  Kadesh,  lie  said 
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to  the  splea,  "  Gel  gou  or  mxtlkicard  (rather  on  tat 
B0Uth,3^a),Bnd^  up  into  the  mountain"  (Numb.  xiji. 
IT).  1'he  aacent  may  have  been'  made  up  the  pan 
es-Sufah;  up  thia  tho  self-willed  Hebrews  went  and 
were  driven  back  by  the  Canaanitei  as  far  aa  to  Her- 
mah,  then  called  Zephath  (Numb,  sil,  17 ;  xiT,  1(M^; 
Judg.  t,  17).  Tha  spot  where  Kadesh  lay  RobinKHi 
Hnds  in  the  present  Alncl.Weibeh.  Bnt  Banmer  pre- 
fers a  spot  to  the  nonli  of  this  place— that  where  tha 
road  mounts  by  wady  el-Khnrar  to  the  pass  Sufufa.  It 
ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  fixed  on  a  spot  where  the  Ii- 
raelitea  would  bo  near  tho  pass,  and  where  the  pjj 
would  lie  before  thehr  eyes.  This  is  not  the  rau, 
according  to  Schubert,  at  Ain  ei-Weibeh.  Haonir, 
therefore,  inclines  to  llx  on  Ain  Hash,  which  tire  am 
Ain  ei-Khnrar.  This  is  proliably  Kadesh,  The  di>- 
tanca  tiota  the  pass  Sufhh  to  Ain  Haab  i>  little  mn 
than  half  the  length  of  that  from  the  aame  pas*  to  Aia 
el-Weibeh.  According  to  tho  Araba,  there  is  U  Aia 
Haab  ■  copious  fountain  of  sweet  water,  surroanded  lij 


trable  maimitnde,  as  they  were  s( 
dittance  of  some  miles.  These  may  be  the  ruins  of 
Kadesh ;  but  at  Ain  el-Weibeh  there  are  no  ruins  (tee 
Raumer,  PalM.  IBfiO,  p.  446).     See  Kadrbb. 

By  what  route,  then,  did  the  Israelites  come  tma 
Haieroth  to  Kadesh?  We  are  here  supplied  wHb 
scarcely  any  information.  The  entire  distance,  which 
is  considerable,  is  paased  by  the  historian  in  silence. 
Nothing  more  remains  than  the  direction  of  tlM  two 
places,  the  general  features  of  the  eoantrr,  and  one  or 
two  allusions.  The  option  seems  to  lie  between  two 
rontes.  Prom  Hauroth,  punning  a  direction  to  tha 
nortb-eaiit,  they  would  come  upon  the  sea-enait,  along 
which  they  might  p>  till  they  cime  lo  the  top  of  tla 
Bahr  Akabah,  and  thenca  up  wady  Arabah  to  Kadtah, 
nearly  at  its  exlnmity.  Or  they  might  have  Uken  a 
north-wBstem  course  and  croetied  the  mountain  Jebri 
et-Tih.  If  so,  thry  must  still  have  avoided  the  wsM- 
em  side  of  Mount  Araif,  otherwise  they  would  hare 
been  carried  to  Beer-sheba,  which  lay  far  lo  tbe  wtit 
of  Kadesh.  Robinson  prefers  the  iint  mute.  Kaomer 
"l,"says  the  titter, "  am  of  opinion  that 
through  the  desert  et-Tlh,  then  down  Js> 
b«l  Araif,  but  not  along  wady 'Arabah."  This  view  ta 
thought  lo  t>e  supported  by  the  words  found  in  Dent  I, 
10,  "  When  we  departed  IVom  Horeb  we  went  Ikmigk 
tiil  that  ffreot  and  ttrribU  Kildemtu  which  ye  saw  tir 
''  way  of  the  mouDlain  of  tbe  Amorilei  [as  if  Jebel 
if],  and  we  came  lo  Kadesh-hameB."  This  joor- 
trcia  Horeb  to  Kadesh-lismea  took  the  Hehrewi 
eleven  dayi  (Deut.  f,  S).  But  in  this  last  passage  tbe 
Is  expressly  said  to  be  "  by  the  way  of  Jfoiil 
(which  must  therefore  be  the  "mount  of  tha 
ites"  above  referred  to),  and  in  ver.  I  tbe  "  wil- 
demess  Is  aaid  to  be  In  tbe  'Anbah  ("plain''),  with 
places  deaignatad  as  extreme  boundary  paints. 
Soe  A  BAB  AH. 

TI.  TU  Wanderiitgi  h  Iht  Dacrt.—Al  the  direct 
command  of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews  left  Kadesh,  caore 

down  to  the  wadv  'Amhsh,  and  entered  the  wilderness 
by  the  way  of  the  Ked  Sea  (Numb,  xlv,  ih).     In  tlui 
wilderness  they  wandered  e[ghl-and -thirty  years,  bet 
"ttle  can  be  set  forth  respecting  the  course  of  their 
isrch.     It  may  in  general  be   observed  that  their 
>uta  would  not  resemble  that  of  a  regular  modsB 
rmy.     Thev  were  a  disciplined  horde  of  numades, 
id  would  follow  nomadic  cnstoms.     It  is  also  clesr 
that  their  stations,  as  well  as  their  course,  would  necet- 
Iv  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  tlio  countrv,  and 
latural  supplies  of  the  necesaariea  of  life.     Hence 
ilarity  of  movement  is  not  to  be  expected,    A  corn- 
is  that  of  suppoeinij  that  fhiin  station  ' 


.  (i»  Ni.. 


iii)  .Iwaj-i  1 


■  J.,'. 


that  not  ds^'i  mdnhes,  but  IntcrvkU  of  an  indefioite 

latcndad  bj  tlukt  lUnenryi  Knd  u  it  in  aqually  clur 
ftmn  Xamtk  Ix,  n  that  the  cToand  mij  have  bnii  oc- 

nppoH  that  tho  occDp-atioas  of  >  longer  period  oiilj 


kad  in  tl 


d  thns 


nitj  of  aiqurent  cluaint  id  ita  cnunieritiDTi,  for  [n- 
■Uoa  thg  graatuc,  batunwn  Ezion-Gelicr  and  Kidesb 
(EKxiii,  3&-3i)i  KLtuffethar  Tuibhefl,  Iltnr,  except  by 
'  coutuit  miracle,  two  millions  uf  people  were  eup- 
ported  hr  hrtj  yean  In  the  peninaula  of  Slnal,  haa 
Iran  Iboogbc,  under  the  actnal  circamstancea  of  the 
eaaa,  to  be  iDrxplkaUa ;  nor  will  ^uch  tcaaty  aappliu 

line  the  anlject.  Hach  of  the  diffical^  experienced 
hj  cODuntntatan  on  thia  head,  however,  arise*  from  a 
Hiiacotmption  of  the  aatnre  of  the  ao-called  "desert" 
CXTr)-  *'^'>  ^  rotlier  an  open  nnlnhaUtad  contitrjr 
Uuia  a  denlate  wilderneis  In  the  atrict  senae.  Indeed, 
Jothath  (q.  T.),  one  of  the  atationi  named  in  thii  part 
■f  the  raota,  la  explleitly  called  "a  tand  of  riven  of 
watara"  (Dent,  x,  8),  Slodem  traTellera  throngh  «ie 
nfioa  in  question  speak  of  many  porta  of  It  a*  well 
watered,  and  actoally  euatainlng  a  nnnicmuB  nomadic 
popoUtian  (camp.  Mrti.  Quoji.  Ret.  April,  IgG.I,  p.  801 
■q).    Sm  WiLPF.n^EU. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  deLiilsd  Information,  any  at- 
Inopt  to  ]aj  down  the  path  puraned  by  the  laraetitos 
ifl«  their  eoMTging  from  the  'Anbahcanbe  little  liet- 
t(Tthauooq)»ctun].  Someantboritieacarrj-theniquite 
a>er  to  the  eaat«n  bank  ef  the  Bed  Sea ;  but  the  ex- 
rrwsioa  "  to'  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea"  denotea  nothing 
annthan  the  western  wlldemiua,  or  the  wilderneaa  in 
tht  direction  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  eUtlons  over  which 
the  lirsdilra  puaed  are  set  down  Id  Numb,  xxxiii,  18 
sq.  {teiap.  D^UL  x,  S,  7),  and  little  beyond  the  bare 
irtoii  can  be  given.  Only  it  seems  extraordinary, 
sad  is  niDch  to  be  regretted,  that  for  eo  long  a  period 
a>  cigbtand-thlrtv  yean  our  information  slioald  be  so 
rxmdinglj  smslL  Raumer,  indeed,  muhea  a  feeble 
•Sor.  (Btiir^  tur  Uiliicia  UfograpUe,  Lelps.  1843) 
to  Bi  the  direction  in  which  some  of  the  sUtlons  lay 
to  each  other,  bat  he  locates  them  ali  in  the  TBlIey  of 
the  'Arahah,  wltbont  bebg  able  to  Identify  one  of  the 
aiBB  with  ■  modem  locality  (see  bis  /'ulatfHU,  1860, 
p.  MS ;  also  map).  Wore  the  Interior  of  the  peninsula 
Ikemghlj  ezjjored,  we  doubt  not  many  of  the  an- 
cient namei  might  be  found  still  subsisting,  which 
■sold  Hrre  as  landmarks  to  determine  the  route. 
At  it  is,  we  do  not  altogether  despair  ef  flnding  aoma 
dew  to  the  snljject.  [See  i«low.]  It  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  snb)a<n  the  folloving  table  of  the  places  through 
•kirh  the  Iiraetltas  paaied  (not  all  of  them  eitactly 
'ofuai)  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypl  to  their 
arri'al  in  Canaan,  which  we  taiie  (with  some  altera- 
>i«<)  froB  Dr.  Rotanaon'i  paper  in  the  SWecaf  S^pos. 


!»S2,  p.  7. 


-797. 


,n.  Pl.h»Uroih  (TST.  T). 

K|  ^'Ty*    Ihrooeh    the  !>»»«■  thntigh  the  Bel  Sb 

t)TkiMi)»r*'™«hrBto  Three'dan' march  in  the  dec 

■he  itmn   at  SImr  en  of  Kthain  (rer.  S). 
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(1.)  rram  Wixri  ta  Kadtth  It 

(NcHuus  a-.i).  ( 

From  (he  de«n  it  Blwl  (i,    Frem  t 

ia  W). 

[1&1  Tiberah  IiL  I;  [DeDL 

ne.)  KJbroUi-lutiaaTBh  (il,    RIbroU 


B41,lathead 


-hatlaavsb  (vcr,  IS), 


[II-l  H 


HI. 


,._., Ft  oCAralBh,  Dnsdri 

bf  the  war  ef  Mount  the  ii 

Mr  [IMHt,  1, 1,  t].  [Deul 

[19.]  RUhma 

[».]  Kadads  In  the  dswrt 


Haieratb  (rer.  IT). 
"— "■'  "— n  hy  the  wej  d 
of  the  ABMHlta 


RiiniHn-parea  (ver,  IBy 


Makbelotta  (vorW. 
T^hiih  (ver  iei. 
Tanih(Ter.!iIi. 
lUthHb  (rer.  HA. 
Muhmoa:.lilT<r.n], 
■luHTDili  <ver.  CO), 
l)en..J.>abui(Ter,  SI). 
Il.<r-Iiasld4iail(ve>-.S] 


Ebroii.h(Tfr.34). 
Ealon.RBber  lya.  35),  by  tW 

wax  or  Die  Ked  l^ei  [OeoL 

11,1]. 


D  la  Kadcah,  In    Kaduli,  in  tlie  d 

dewn    of   ZUi       (ver.  MO. 
mh,    jx,   II.   by 
war  of  Ml.  Seir 
1.1.  tl,  1), 

<9,)  Frtm  KadtA  lo 
m :  OaoT.  i,  ii. 


Is  Jardon. 


1   (Numb.  II,    From  Kj 


A]  Qalb  (Dent.  U,  S). 


2a]nnnah(Tar.lU. 


[«.]  Thebn-okZerediSum^ 


ca.dlbUthalm  (rer.M), 


PH.]  Br  lbs  way  of  Oiilun    Hiilni  of  Moab  Inr  Jordan,  MM 

The  pointa  indicated  In  the  above  ronlv  as  &r  u 
Kadesh  have  already  been  Identified  with  considerable 
pfeciaion.  It  remains  to  consider  how  fkr  the  rssidoa 
are  capable  of  identification.  For  this  purpoie  w« 
have  a  few  coincidences  with  modern  or  welUwowa 


looliUw,  aod  nvenl  npctiUona  of  the  ume  or  siml-  Ain  cl-KndeinL     Tbenoe  tbejr  may  have  prnoecdad 

bu  naniH',  indicatiDg  ■  pa»»««o  through  tfae  same  apot  down  wody  el-Ain  (o  iu  junttion  with  the  large  wadj 

from  different  illreetioQB.     The  rut  niii»l  be  anpplied  el-Arish,  where  we  may  place  tlie  neit  >U(ion,  Riera^ 

by  conjecture,  aasisted  by  auch  anggeationa  aa  the  nn-  in  the  vicinity  of  el-Kuaaby,  oppoaile  Jcbel  el-HrlaL 

ture  oCthe  refrjon  furnlahea.     It  h  a  question  whether  Punuing  this  iast  ralley  aoalhward,  they  nest  halted 

the  station  Rithin*h(Nunib.xxxIit,18)waB  one  reach-  at  Kehelathab,  perbapa  at  ita  jnnctioa  with  wady  el. 

ed  by  the  Iiraelitea  befon  or  after  their  first  anivul  at  Hauna,  opposite  Jebel  Acbmar,  and  thence  eutwaid 

Kadeah ;  but  as  it  is  mentioned  in  immediate  connec-  up  wady  el-Msyein,  aiound  the  northern  base  ot  tha 

tlon  with  Haieroth,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  either  Arail  en-Nukah,  which  wo  may  tdentil^  with  Moent 

another  nsme  for  Kadesh  Itself,  or  a  locality  ao  near  it  Shapher,  to  the  summit  just  beyond  Ain  el-Hayein, 

as  to  permit  the  omission  of  Kadesh  in  the  summary  where  we  may  locate  their  next  station,   Harsdah. 

where  it  occurs.     Aftsr  their  repulse  l)y  the  Canaan-  Makheloth  and  Tahath  may  b«  located  at  enitabic  in- 

ites  at  the  pass  called  Nuhb  es-Sufah,  the  Israelites  tervals  along  the  northern  base  of  the  ridge  eUJluk- 

may  lie  supposed  to  have  retreated  along  the  westerly  rah,  and  Tara.    at  the  intersectiaD  of  the  route  aoutb* 

shore  of  the  'Araliah  till  they  reached  the  wady  el-  eaaterly  thence  with  the  wady  el-Jerafeb,  which  Ibey 

Kafaliyeh,  or  that  of  Abu  Jenideh,  which  would  afford  would  be  likely  to  pursue  (stopping  at  Hithcah  on  tha 

them  an  iiacent  tn  the  monntainoui  region  occupying  ,  way)  to  its  intersection  with  the  wady  el-Jeib,  in  tha 

the  northern  interior  of  the  desert,  somewhere  near  'Araliab,  where  we  may  locate  Haahmonah.      Thenea 

the  summit  of  which  we  may  place  their  next  encamp-  la  an  easy  stage  to  tlie  next  station,  Moseroth,  which 

ment,  called    Itimmon  ■  parei,     I,ibnah,  where   they  Is  doulitlsas  the  same  with  Mosera,  afterwards  t-iiiled 

nent  encamped,  may  not  improbalilv  he  the  snmc  with  (DeuL  x,  B),  and  there  identified  with  the  vicinity  of 

LabsD,  given  (DeuLi.  I)  SB  one  of  the  extreme  pcrints  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.     Here  we  have  ■  flxed 

of  their  region  of  windcrinc,  and  may  have  been  situ-  point,  wlistever  may  be  thoDgbt  of  the  prwedinK  cofr 

atal  on  the  nc^tprn  declivity  of  the  mountains,  in  the  jectural  circuit,  which  doubtless  DCimpiedaavaTal yean, 

neighborhood  of  the  wady  el-Aia,  running  down  fRim  We  notice  that  Schwarx,  although  unable  to  fix  Um 


Gocv^lc 
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ititiDiu  >t  tnU  portion  of  tbe  ItJiumiy  of  tbe  Iinel- 
ita,  belicTCa  that  thsy  miut  hive  been  Id  thii  hiijh, 
rocky  pUtoD,  ooir  occupied  by  tha  tribe  Atiniimeh 
(Pabitint,  p.  ZIG). 

From  MaaDt  Hot  the  nait  station  indicated  is  B«ne- 
Jukui  Cq-  T.)i  evidently  identical  with  the  welis  (Be- 
enith)  of  the  nme  Dime,  mentiooad  anbiequently  in 
tb*  ntvene  order  between  Ksdeah  and  Mossia  (Deut. 
z.  6],  and  pratuUly  t,  geneni  Icrui  far  tha  wetl-water- 
adngioii  inclndiDg  the  fbunUini  el-Hulbiry,  el-Bn«ei- 
rideh,  el-Wal»b,  and  el-Ghamr.  At  thib  Ust-nmned 
ipot,  luTing  croEMd  the  'Aiabah  in  a  north-eaaUrly 
direction,  the  Iiraelitaa  may  have  pursaed  their  route 
np  wady  el-Ghamr,  nviridtng  their  late  track  in  that  vi- 
cini^  (for  the  aame  names  do  not  reappear),  and  thu» 
br  a  •oath-westerly,  and  (hen  southerly  course,  have 
blten  again  into  wady  el-Jerafeh,  and  fullowH]  it  up 
to  where  it  forks  into  wady  cl-Ghudfajfidii.  This  last 
ume  ii  pRiliably  a  relic  of  that  of  their  next  station, 
Hoi-hagidgad,  essenlially  the  aame  with  the  Gudgo- 
dah  (q.  V.)  afterwards  visited  by  thorn  (Deut,  i,  7)  ii 
ntlacing  their  steps  through  this  region  ;  for  although 
the  lettera  of  tha  Arabic  and  Heb.  nam»  are  not  iden- 
tical (u  given  in  RabbisoD's  lists,  KaearcAa,  iii,  Ap- 
pendix, 210,  where  the  orthograph}-  was  probably  taken 
Daly  by  ear),  yet  they  are  equivalent  in  sound,  and  in 
both  casea  contain  the  same  peculiar  reduplication. 
Thence  makin,{  a  southerly  circuit  across  the  headd 
of  several  wadyi  running  easterly  from  the  little  Jcbel 
M-Hh,  their  next  encampment  was  Jotbathah,  coinci- 
dent with  the  Jotbath  of  Dent,  x,  7,  and  there  de- 
scribed as  "a  land  of  riTera  and  streams,"  which  we 
miy  naturally  locale  at  tha  inteneGtion  of  the  route 
tlmi  indicated  with  the  upper  wady  Jaralbh,  where  is 
■  condaence  of  several  branch  wadys.  FoUowing  up 
tha  chief  of  these,  wady  Uukutta'  et-Tawarik,  in  a 
sooth^eaiterly  diraclion,  tliey  would  bH  in  (at  the  sta- 
tion Ehronah)  with  th:  modem  H^  route  from  Cairo, 
and  (ullow  it  tbrongh  Iba  pssi  of  'AkaUih  to  Eiion- 
geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Thence  they  appear  to  have 
liken  their  first  path  through  the  'Arabah  to  Kadesh 
•gun-  Tlia  ibllowing  is  a  table  of  a  few  of  the  most 
deSaita  of  theae  results : 

Ndiii.iiitll,sa-7S.  llEDT.  x,t,T.  COHJBOTtraiL  Srra. 
aiVo^ratb.  (t.1  MoHia.  Ain   ri  ■  Tatriibeh, 


Wadu  a 


t.  The  only  events  recorded  during  this  period  (and 
Uuie  are  Interspersed  with  sundry  promulgations  of 
the  canmonial  taw),  are  the  execution  of  the  offender 
Kho  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Numb,  iv,  fl2- 
M),  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (ch.  xvi).  and,  closely  coo- 
ntdad  with  it,  the  adjudgment  of  the  pre-eminanca  to 
Aaron's  house  with  their  kindred  tribe,  solemnly  con- 
Srmed  by  the  judicial  miracle  of  tbe  rod  that  blossom- 
id.  This  seems  to  have  been  (bllowed  by  a  more  rigid 
npstatioD  between  Levi  and  the  other  tribes  aa  re- 
gttii  the  approach  to  the  tabernacle  than  had  been 
practically  recognised  before  (uvii;  xviii,  SS;  comp. 

ITi,«l). 

We  are  not  tdd  how  the  Israelites  came  into  pos- 
Muimof  thecity  Kadeah-Bamea,  as  se«ma  implied  in 

Uu  natrative  of  their  •econd  arrival  there,  nor  who 
*se  its  previous  occupants.  The  probability  is  that 
ft«e  last  were  a  remnant  of  the  Horitee,  who,  after 
ftor  eipulaion  by  Edom  from  Mount  Seir  [see  Edom], 
osy  hsva  here  retained  their  Ust  hold  on  thcteriitory 
Wveen  Edam  and  Che  Canaanitish  Amorites  of  "the 
MIk."  Probably  Israel  took  it  by  force  of  arms, 
vkicb  may  hare  induced  the  attuk  of  "Arad  the  Ca- 
wwttii"  who  woold  then  fM  hla  border  immediately 
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threatened  (Numb,  xxxiil,  40j  comp.  xxi,  1).  Thit 
warlike  exploit  uf  Israel  may  periupe  be  alluded  to 
In  Judg.  v,  1  as  the  occasion  when  Jebuvah  "went  out 
of  Seir"  and  "nurchod  out  ofthe  lield  ofEdom"  to 
give  his  people  victory.  The  attack  of  Arad,  how- 
ever, though  with  some  slight  success  at  first,  only 
brought  defeat  upon  himaelf  pnd  destruction  upon  bis 
cities  (x.ii,  3).  We  learn  from  Kxxiii,  36  onlj  that 
lanel  marched  without  permanent  halt  from  Ezion- 
goberupon  Kadesh.  This  sudden  activity,  after  their 
long  period  of  desultory  and  purposeless  wandering, 
may  have  alarmed  king  Arod.  The  itinerary  takes 
here  another  stride  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Uor.  There 
their  being  occupied  with  the  burial  of  Aaron  may  have 
given  Arad  his  fancied  opportunity  of  assanlting  the 
rear  of  their  nurcb,  be  descending  ttom  tbe  north 
whilst  they  also  were  facing  southwards.  In  direct 
connection  with  these  events  we  come  upon  a  single 
passage  in  Deuteronumy  (x,  6,  7),  which  is  a  scrap  of 
narrative  imbedded  in  Hoies'a  recital  of  events  at  Ho- 
reb  long  previous.  This  conUins  a  short  list  of  names 
of  localitlej,  on  comparing  which  with  the  itinerary 
we  get  some  claw  to  tha  line  of  marth  from  the  region 
Eadeah  to  Eiion-Kcber  southwards.     See  Kadebq. 

VII.  From  Kadah  to  Caaaan. 

1.  This  third  division  of  the  Israelites'  route  is  mora 
susceptible  of  identification  than  either  of  the  others, 
after  having  fixed  by  the  foregoing  process  some  im- 
portant points,  and  in  its  latter  portion  is  quite  unmis- 
takable. Tbe  Israelites  evidently  retraced  their  steps 
down  the  'Arabah,  perhaps  keeping  along  its  western 
side,  at  the  farthest  distsnco  th>m  the  borders  of  Edam, 
till  they  arrived  once  more  at  the  weli-watered  tract 
of  the  descendants  of  Jaokan,  about  halt  way  between 
Kadesh  and  Uount  Hor,  or  Mosera,  to  which  they 
next  crossed  over,  and  where  Aamn  died  (Deut.  x,  6). 
From  this  point,  again  avoiding  the  territory  of  tha 
Edumites,  Uiey  passed  over  by  a  considerable  dafieo- 
tion,  in  a  south-westerly  dirac^on,  through  wady  aU 
Jarafeh  to  wady  el-Ghndhagidh  (which  we  have  bo* 
fore  identified  with  Gudgodah,  or  Hor-hagldgad),  on 
their  former  track,  around  throagh  Jotbath  (DeuL  z, 
7).  and  back  again  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Eilon-gelier  and 
Elath  (Deut.  il,  8,  where,  however,  the  two  latter 
names  occur  in  the  reverse  order).  From  this  last 
point,  having  crossed  the  plain  of  the  'Arabah,  they 
doubled  the  southern  exlremityofMount  Seir,  through 
wady  ei-Ithm,  and  piCcIied  at  Zalmonah,  probably  In 
the  edge  of  the  eastern  desert  plain,  near  the  junction 
of  wady  el-Amran.  Pursuing  thence  their  route  north- 
easterly along  the  present  road  that  skirts  the  base  uf 
Honnt  Seir,  tbcy  next  arrived  at  Pnnon,  which  we 
may  locate  near  tha  intersection  of  their  route  with  tbt 
Haj  road  from  Damascus.  Keeping  still  along  the  bait 
of  the  Mount-Seir  range,  they  next  bolted  at  Obolh, 
situated  probably  in  the  region  of  wady  el-Ghuwait, 
where  the  first  stream  takes  its  rise,  emptying  into  the 
D»ad  Sea  tnm  the  south.  Pursuing  the  same  rood 
northwards  that  travellers  at  this  day  take  along  this 
rout«,  they  donbtless  passed  near  Tufileh  (Tophel,  one 
of  the  points  in  their  wonderings,  Deut.  1,1),  and  halted 
at  Ije-abarim,  probably  near  the  wady  el-Ahsy,  which 
runs  into  wady  el-Knrahy,  the  southern  bonier  of 
Hoah.  Their  pext  stations  are  oauly  identified:  tha 
brook  Zared  can  be  no  other  than  wady  el-Detaab,  the 
two  forks  of  which  inclose  Kerak;  the  brook  Arnon  i« 
conceded  to  be  wady  Mojeb:  and  Dihon-gad  is  evi. 
dently  the  modem  Dhiban.  From  this  last  pmnt  they 
appear  to  have  diverged  considerably  (apparently  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  hostile  Sihon  at  Jahaz)  to  the  eaat 
of  tha  modem  road,  into  t!ie  desert,  where  they  passed 
through  several  unknown  localities  (in  short  stages, 
while  waiting  for  the  return  of  messengers  asking 
leave  of  passage),  Atmnn-Diblathaim.Beer.Mattanah, 
and  Nahaliel  [see  each  in  itfl  alphabetical  place],  and 
then  r«turaed  by  a  slight  north-westerly  cireuil  to  Ba- 
moth  (perhaps  Jebel-Hnmeh),  appaien^j*  some  point 
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oppoeito  Pisgah,  a  peak  (apecUly  comBpoDdiKg  prob- 1 
tiiiy  lo  Jelicl  ACturdi)  of  ths  moiuitaina  incluainK  the 
Tallay  of  the  Jordan  od  the  easL  About  tbia  time  tbe  | 
expedition  itbe  eent  out  agiimt  Sibon,  Og,  and  the  in-  ; 
habitanta  of  Bashan  ;  Jipon  the  SQCceasftil  ratum  of  ^ 
which  Ihej  paated  northward  aroand  the  heights  of 
Kebo  (probabt)'  went  of  Heihbon'',  and  to  acnna  tbe 
gODWal  range  of  Abariiii  by  one  of  the  Talleya  running 
eouth-westcriy  into  Che  -TordaD  (probably  nady  Heth- 
ban).  In  this  laEt  vicinity  they  encamped  Id  tlie 
plains  of  Mosb,  preparatoTj-  to  croaalng  tbe  Jordan  op- 
posite Jericlio.  (See  each  of  the  statktni  above-nimed 
ia  Its  alpbabedcal  place.) 

2.  When  we  begin  to  take  up  tbe  thread  of  the  story 
at  the  second  visit  to  Kudesh,  we  And  that  dme  had, 
Id  the  interval,  been  busy  at  i[a  dsetnictive  work,  and 
we  thus  gain  coDArmatlon  of  the  view  which  has  l«en 
taken  of  such  second  vi«l,  No  sooner  ha*  the  ucrsd 
historian  told  us  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Ka- 
desh,  than  he  records  the  death  and  burial  of  Miriam, 
and  has,  at  do  great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that 
of  Aaron  and  Moaes.  While  still  at  Kadesh  a  rising 
against  these  leaders  takes  place,  on  tbe  alleged  ground 
of  a  want  of  water.  Water  is  produced  from  the  rock 
at  a  spot  called  hence  Meribah  (strife).  But  Mobm 
and  Aaron  displeased  God  in  this  proceeding,  probably 
because  they  distrusted  God's  providence  and  applied 
for  eilraordinaiy  lesources.  On  account  of  this  dis- 
pieaaura,  it  was  annouDced  to  them  that  they  should 
not  enter  Canaan.  A  Bimilar  transaetlos  has  been  al- 
ready spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  Bophidim  (Exod. 
xvil,  1).  The  fuinie  name,  Meribah,  was  occasioned  In 
that  as  in  thia  matter.  Hence  it  has  been  thonght 
that  we  have  here  two  yersions  of  tbe  same  story. 
But  theio  ia  nothing  aurpriaing,  under  tbe  circam- 
stancea,  in  the  outbreak  of  diacontont  for  want  ofwa. 
ter,  which  mav  well  have  happened  even  more  than 
twice.  The  places  aro  diffcient,  very  wide  apart;  the 
time  is  different ;  and  there  is  also  tbe  great  variation 
arising  out  of  tbe  conduct  and  punbibntent  of  Moses 
and  Aaron.  On  the  whole,  therofbre,  we  judge  tho 
two  records  to  speak  of  dilTerenttraniactions. 

Relying  on  tlie  lies  of  blood  (Gen.  xiiii,  S),  Hoses 
sent  to  ask  of  the  Edomitea  a  paasage  through  their 
territory  Into  Canaan.    Tbe  answer  was  a  refu-al,  ac- 

cjiplsnation  of  this  unnatural  cbutliahness  that  per- 
haps tbe  request  chanced  to  be  preferred  to  the  native 
Horilo  "king"  (probably  the  i-eiy  Hadad  last  men- 
tioned  in  tbe  list  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  eg)  rather  than  to 
the  pbylarch  of  the  Eaauites  contemporary  with  him 
(Gen.  xxivi,  43).  See  Esau.  Tbe  Israeiitea,  there- 
fore, were  compelled  to  turn  their  face  tODthward,  and, 
making  a  lum  around  tho  end  of  the  Elanitic  gnif, 
reached  Mount  llor,  near  Petra,  on  the  top  of  which 
Aaron  died.  Finding  the  country  bad  for  tnvclling, 
and  their  food  unpleaaant,  Israel  again  broke  out  into 
rebellions  discontent,  and  waa  punished  by  fiery  ser- 
pents which  bit  the  peoplp,  and  many  died,  when  a 
remedy  was  provided  in  ■  serpent  of  brasa  set  on  the 
flag-staff  (Numb,  xxl,  4  sq.).  There  ia  near  Elath  a 
promontory  known  aa  the  Rai  Um  Hag;  "  the  mother 
of  aerpeDta,"  which  seem  to  abound  in  the  region  ad- 
jacent; and,  if  we  may  rappose  this  the  scene  of  that 
Judinnent,  the  event  would  thus  be  connected  with  the 
line  of  march,  rounding  the  soothern  border  of  Monnt 
Seir,  laid  down  In  Deut.  li,  8  as  being  "thmngb  the 
way  of  the  plain  (i.  e.  the  'Arabah)  from  Elalh  and 
from  Eiion-geber,"  whence  "turning  northward,"' 
luvinK  "compassed  that  moDDtain  (Mount  Seir)  lone 
enough."  they  "passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
nf  Moab"(v,n,  R).  Still  going  northward,  and  proba- < 
My  pursuing  the  carnvan  rodte  tram  Damascus,  they 
ut  length  reached  the  valley  of  Zered  (the  brook), 
which  may  be  the  present  wadv  Kei^k.  that  runs  from 
the  east  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Hence  they  "removed 
and  pitched  on  the  other  aide  of  Amon,  which  Is  in  tho 
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border  of  Hoab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amoitta^ 
(Numb,  ixi,  IS).  Beer  (the  well)  waa  tbe  next  rta- 
tion,  where,  finding  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
being  rejoiced  at  the  proipect  of  the  apeedj  termina- 
tion of  their  journey,  the  people  indulged  in  music  and 
aong,  singing  "  tbe  song  of  the  well"  (Numb,  aii,  17. 
18),  The  Amorlles  being  requested,  refused  to  giva 
[arael  a  passage  through  their  borders,  and  bo  the  na- 
tion was  again  compelled  to  proceed  sUU  in  a  norther- 
ly course.  At  length,  having  beaten  tb«  Amorile^ 
and  Og,  king  of  Baahan,  they  reached  tbe  Jordan,  and 
pitched  their  tents  at  a  spot  which  lay  oppwite  Jeri- 
cho. Here  Balak,  king  of  the  Moatrites,  alarmed  at 
their  nnmbera  and  their  auccesaful  prowess,  invited 
Balaam  to  curae  lerael,  in  the  hope  of  being  tbua  aidol 
to  overcome  them  and  driye  thtin  oat.  Tbe  intended 
curse  proved  a  blessing  in  the  propliet'B  month.  WhHe 
here  the  people  gave  way  lo  the  idolatrona  practicea  of 
the  Hoabitea,  when  a  tcrrilile  punishment  waa  inflicted, 
partly  by  a  placue  which  took  off  !4,000,  and  partly 
by  the  avenging  aword.  Moaes,  being  commandMl  te 
take  the  sum  of  tbe  children  of  Israel,  (tom  twenty 
yean  upwards,  fbnnd  they  amonnled  to  600,7SO,  amimg 
whom  there  was  not  a  man  of  Chose  whom  Mnees  ai>d 
Aaron  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Tiamb. 
xxvl,  47,  &4).  Moses  ia  now  directed  to  asci-nd  Alia- 
rim,  to  Mount  Nelio,  in  the  land  of  Hoab,  over  against 
Jericho,  in  order  that  be  might  survey  the  land  which 
be  was  not  to  enter  on  account  of  his  having  rebelled 
agunat  God's  commandment  in  the  desert  of  Zin 
(Numb,  xxvii,  U\  Dent,  xxxil,  49).      Conformably 

plains  of  Moab  unto  tbe  mnuntains  of  Nelw,  to  the  top 
ofPisgah,  and  there  he  died,  at  tbe  age  of  120  yean; 
'-His  tvn  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natoral  force  abated" 
(Deut.  xxxiT).  Under  his  successor,  Joshua,  tbe  He- 
bnwa  were  forthwith  led  across  the  Jordan,  and  eslak 
lished  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Thus  a  journey,  which  tliey  might  have  perfomied 
in  a  few  months,  tbey  spent  forty  years  in  accom- 
plishing, bringing  on  themselves  nnapcakaljle  toil  and 
trouble,  and,  in  the  end,  death,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  gross  and  senaoai  appetitea,  and  their  anbending 
indociiity  to  the  divine  will  (Numb,  xiv,  23;  xivi, 
eS).     Joshna,  however,  gained  Ihereby  a  great  advan- 

eration  that  he  laid  the  foiindaljoua  of  tlie  dvil  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  tlosalc  polity  in  Psles- 
tlne.  This  advantage  may  be  assigned  aa  the  reason 
why  so  long  a  period  ofyears  was  spent  in  the  wildec 

VIII.  Umirtir*.— Beaidea  the  incidental  treatment 
of  this  sniiject  in  general  works  on  aacred  geography, 
the  writings  of  travellers  through  the  region  in  quri 
tion,  and  comtneniaries  on  the  parts  of  Scripture  n- 
lating  to  It,  the  following  special  treatises  cxlsl  :~I.e- 
liorde,  Commmlijire  GfOffraphiqve  rvr  fKrode  et  let  AVm- 
6re«  (Paris  and  Leipi.  1841,  foi,);  Yitn,  Tabula  Spiap- 
lica  tlat^oaum  ItratUlanw,,  etc.  (Norimb.  17S9,  foL); 
Bertholdt,  Z)c  re6tu  a  Jfosf  ia  ./t^STrfo  jifslii  (Eri.  1736, 
8vo);  TYitt,  Die  40  jSirigt  Iltitm  d.  riToelilm  diirdi  d. 
n'fitle  (fassel,  1776,  8vo) ;  Calmet,  Df  Iraiufrrlaluat 
A>^nn  (in  vol.  i,  p.  214  sq.  of  his  DiiatnaHan  n  V. 
r,  WiTTeb.1789,  Bvo);  Beniel ,  0(  (raniifti /wnri.  pw 
Mart  KuAnm  (in  his  SytOairma  Di—erH.  ii,  137  sq.): 
Itlichaells  (ed,),  Ettai  tur  rhaire  du  pottage  da  Hf 
Areazde  la  ifn-Am^(GSttingen,I7Gf),8vn);  ZeibicU, 
DvreAgaivf  d.  Imtrl-ltn,  etc.  (in  hia  Vtrm.  Beitr.  i,  G 
sq.);  tiro  De  dittidio  in  enorraiido  itinrrt  Iir.  per  Man 
(Vileb.  176S,4to)i  Reimarus,  JJKrcJIff.  d. /«W.  dD«Ai 
riMt  MerT  (in  [.osslng'a  Beilragt,  tngm.  8) ;  Ricbtfr, 
Mftr  dirrrh  rrttriin  d.  ttnirl.  prgangen,  etc.  (Lpt.  1778, 
8vn) ;  Klenker.  Wintdrrvn^  d.  Itnel.  dwviU  nlke  Men 
(Frankf,  177R,  Bvo) ;  Moldenbauer,  Pnfimg  d.  **&■ 
Frngmenli  (Hamb.  1779,  Bvo) ;  LUderwald,  Dmlis-  * 
It.  durrhi  rolif  M"r  (Ilelmst.  1T7S,  8vd);  DMeriein, 
Fragmmfe  u,  Antifragmente,  i,  S6-11!)  Ritter,^<idy 
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dL  Ar.  <liir.k  d.  raft;  .Vnr  (in  Htnke'i  Magaz.  iv,  9D1 

eq.);  treitisea,  Dt  Iraniila  jBpuN  Jirael,  etc.,  iu  the 
CW(vt^".<.W,7AM.Jtrur.i,S;4,292,900:  AiuplU,  iKS 
rimbn  (..  I.  ins,  8vo);  DieU,  yeHimaOa  Jimd.  « 
(bwrfD  (Wittunti.  ]e76,  Ito) ;  Danchc^,  Dt  tduct.  Iiracl 
ci.^^(SCrMb.l662,4ta>i  Hoble, /br /ir.  «c 
al  Gamat  (Hoat.  1707,  4Iu} ;  Klein,  IiratTi  Wamitr- 
B^n  (fiamberg,  1889,  Stu):  Rauiuer,  Zi^  dir  Iir. 
»  ^lypta  lack  Canaan  (Leipzig  183T.  Bvo);  Thier- 
Mch,  id.  (i&.  cod.  8vd)  j  lira  Dtitcka.  d.  It.  ditrch  tiarm 
JltU  d  I  mllell.  Metrrt  (Erfnrt,  IHSU,  8ro);  UDrnh, 
ZiyiiT /ir.ow /^.  «afA  Cmatm  (Langenii.  ISCO,  Svu) : 
Ziuck,  Dt  tranitia  .I/a™  EryOrai  (Au(f»b.  1778,  4to) ; 
9iiadius,HiaenviimpionmItratl(Aatw.:62l,to].); 
lig^oot,  IHiKTaliratIitanat(_Wortt,  II, Hi):  Addd. 
Jimntaf  of  At  CiiMrcn  of  Itrarl  (Lond.  1882, 18mo); 
Snlno,  Ciurck  w  Oc  (TiUsnuu  (London,  1831,  2  voli. 
llmo)  ;  Alexander,  Df  uifu  ex  ^i/fplo  (HiMl.  Ecda. 
ii,U7);  Bp.UoTd,fn'9m»/JevuACAHn4(m  Whit- 
tan'n  Saertd  Hiilon/,  i,  46) ;  Berton,  Z'ituwroire  du  /•- 
nutoa  (P«r.  1860, 4to) ;  'I'iKhendorf,  De  Itr.  ptr  Mart 
itiihnIrT7uilK(Lipii.I81T,Svo)j  MiuCorbaux,  £«)■ 
Jir*  i'd^ri  (London,  18m,  8vo);  Krummjicher, /frtuTt 
HVnrfnv^  h  lit  WiUtmai  (London,  1887-8,  2  vola. 
Ilnui}:  Brim,  Itrad't  Wawkrung  mm  O'oh  6u  aim 
Simai  (Elbeuf,  1859, 8vo) ;  Fontar,  lirtulin  Iht  Wilder. 
am  (Land.  lK6i,  Bvu)  ^  aee  the  Stud.  u.  KrU.  1839,  ii, 
397  «q. ;  J,«ar.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1S&9 ;  April,  1860.  The 
iMt  laop  of  the  region  where  tlie  puwge  o(  the  Red 
B«  Ku  eSfecteil  ii  Uaaot'i,  in  ttae  Atlas  of  the  official 
tanrevt  tat  the  Suei  Canal,  entitled  •^Ptntmtnt  de 
rinime  de  Sxa"  <P<ira,  1865  »].).     See  Wilder- 

Bx'o(l(»(Gr,'Et;ofi>C,*ne»';  tn  the  H«1)reir  canon 
TfVSt  nbstl,  M-t/'feA  litmM',  iti  initial  worde,  or 
liaplT  nHs^ ;  in  the  Masors  to  Gen.  zxiv,  8  called 
'tVn,  tee  Bnit.  Ltx.  Tahn.  col.  1815 ;  Valg.  Emdia). 
Uu  second  book  of  tlie  law  or  PentJteuch,  so  called 
froan  the  principal  event  rerorded  in  it,  namely,  lie  de- 
forttre  at  Che  J«rarlit«a  rrom  Egp^'t.  See  Exode. 
With  this  Ivok  begtna  the  proper  histor;-  of  that  peo- 
ple, nintinaing  it  nntil  their  arrival  at  Sinai,  and  the 
tnction  of  the  sancCnir]'  there. 

I.  tWm/j.— 1.  Prrparaliim /or  the  Drl^rerance  of 
ItmXfnm  tkrit  Hml'S'  in  fjijjrC.— Thii  firet  section 
(1, 1-iii,  S6)  cxntalns  an  acmunt  of  the  following  p»r- 
timljr! :  The  ereat  increue  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the 
land  of  f.-gj^,  Bod  their  oppreulon  und:7  ■  new  dy- 
lul;'.  wlucb  occDf^ed  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
.'n-Fpb(fh.i);  the  birth,  edacatioii,and  flight  of  Moses 
(ch.ii);  b1<  solemn  call  to  be  thedelircrerof  hia  people 
liii.  l-iv.  17).  and  hia  return  to  Eg}'pt  in  consequence 
(iv.  1!<-3I>;  hia  first  ineffectual  attempt  to preirail  upon 
llisriob  Id  let  Che  IsrioliCea  go,  which  nnly  reaulted  in 
iDinireaw  of  their  hurdcns  (r,  1  21)  ;  a  farther  prep- 
uilion  nf  Hoeea  and  Aaron  fbr  their  office,  ti^ther 
vilh  the  account  of  their  genealogies  (t,  22-vii,  7)  ; 
:h(  agcceuiie  eigni  and  wonders,  liy  meana  of  which 
•ia  dtliverjnce  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  iHindige  la 
Uknethaccumpliahed,  and  the  institution  otthePass- 
™(Tii,8-xii,36). 

J.  A"arra(im  of  Eente  from  the  Depcriurr  out  of 
F-Ofl  10  tie  A  rrisal  o/tU  lirmHltt  at  .Vount  Sinai.— 
We  hire  in  this  section  (a.)  the  departure  and  (men- 
tiviHd  in  connection  with  It)  the  injunctions  then 
eiirn  reipscting  the  Pissover  ^ind  the  asnctiScation 
•(  tbc  firsUbom  (xii,  S7-ilii,  16);  the  nurch  to  the 
IM  Sei,  the  passage  throngb  it,  and  the  deatructinn 
I'Phtrjoh  and  bis  host  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  togeth- 
er with  Moaea's  aong  of  tiiuniph  npoa  tlie  ocoa^n 
(iill,n-xv.  ?1);  (A.)  the  principal  events  on  the  jour- 
u;  honi  the  Red  Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at 
Hmli,  the  giriDg  of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  ob- 1 
**^UKvorthe  Sabbath,  the  miraclons  supply  of  water  , 
bm  the  rock  at  Rephldim,  and  the  battle  there  with  . 
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the  Amalekitei  (xv,  !2-i  vii,  16)  -,  the  arrival  of  Jethre 

in  the  Israelitisb  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  people  (xviii). 

8.  The  SoiemH  Ettablithment  of  iht  Hkeorracg  on 
Mount  Sinai.— The  people  are  set  apart  to  God  aa  "  a 
kingdoni  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation"  (xii,  6);  the 
ten  commnndments  are  given,  and  tlie  laws  wliich  ai-e 
tn  regulate  the  sodal  life  of  the  people  are  enacted 
(xxi,  1-xxiii,  19) ;  an  angel  is  promised  as  their  guide 
to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  covenant  between  God 
and  Moses,  Nadah  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders,  at 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  Is  most  solemnly 
rstlRed  (xxiii,  !0-xxir,  IN);  instructions  are  given  re- 
apeclin'g  the  tal«niacta.  the  ark,  the  metcy-seat,  the 
altur  orbumt-ofluring,  the  separation  of  Aaron  and  bia 
tons  for  [he  priest's  office,  tbe  vestments  which  the/ 
are  to  wear,  the  Mremonie*  to  be  observed  at  their 
consecration,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  Chu  holy- 
oil,  the  selwtion  of  lieisleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  delivery  of  tbe  two  tables  of  the  law  into  the  handi 
of  Hoses  (XXV,  1-ixxi,  18);  the  ain  of  the  people  In 
the  niatt::r  cf  tbe  gulden  calf,  their  rejection  In  consi^ 
quence,  and  their  restoration  to  God's  favor  at  the  in- 
of  Mosea  (xxxil,  l-xiiiv,  B£);  lastly,  tiM 
an  of  tbe  tabernacle,  and  all  pertaining  to  ila 
service  in  accordance  with  the  InjunctiotLS  previously 
given  (xxxv,  1-xl,  S8). 

This  book,  in  sLort,  ^Ives  a  sketch  of  the  early  hla- 
toiy  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  history  has  three 
clearly  marked  stages.      First  we  see  a  nation  ea- 

aparl,  and.  through  tbe  blending  of  its  religious  and 
political  life,  consecrated  to  tba  service  o(  God.  Tbe 
close  literary  connection  between  the  books  of  Qene> 
sis  and  Exodus  is  clearly  marked  by  tbe  Hebrew  con- 
janctiie  particle  1  (var\  "and."  with  which  tbe  lattet 
begins,  and  adll  more  by  the  rcca{n[ulation  of  the 
name  of  Jscob's  sons  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt, 
abridged  from  tbe  rhllcr  account  in  Gen.  xlvi,  8-17. 
Still  the  book  of  Exodus  is  not  a  condnuallon  in  strict 
chronological  sequence  of  the  preceding  history;  (bra 
very  considerable  interval  is  passed  over  in  ulence,uv< 
ing  only  the  remark,  "And  the  children  of  Israel  were 
fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  mnltiplied,  and 
wa:ced  exceedingly  mighty;  and  the  land  was  fillsd 
with  them"  (Exod.  1,  7).  The  pretermission  of  all 
that  concerned  Israel  during  this  period  and  their  ht- 
tercourse  with  the  E.'ypll  ma,  instead  of  being  an  indi- 
cation, as  Rationalists  sIlcKc.of  the  fragmentary  cbar< 
acter  of  tbe  I'entateuch,  only  shows  the  sacred  pnrposa 
of  the  history,  and  that,  in  the  plan  of  the  writer,  con- 
sidenlions  of  a  merely  politicsl  interest  were  entirety 
subordinalD  to  the  divine  intentions  already  partially 
unfolded  in  Genesis,  and  to  be  still  farther  develop«] 
in  the  course  of  the  present  narrative  regarding  tbe 
national  constitution  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

1 1 ,  Unity. — According  to  Ton  Lengerke  (_Kenaa», 
Ixxxviii,  xc),  the  following  portions  of  tbe  bodi  lielong 
to  the  original  or  Elohistlc  document:  Chap,  i,  1-14; 
11,  23  25 :  vi,  S-vii,  7 ;  Kii,  1-28,  87,  38,  40-51  (xiii,  1, 
3,  perhaps);  xvi;  xix,li  xx  ;  xxv-xxxi;  xxiv-xl. 
St£he1in  (_Kril.  Unlrrn.)  and  De  Wette  (fdifrinaff) 
agree  in  the  main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the 
ninst  recent  writer  on  tfar  anlijcrt,  in  the  introductiOD 
to  his  commentary  on  Exodus  nnd  I.eviticus,  has  sinsd 


refullv,  a 


ivith  n 


many  passages  baa  formed  a  different  judgment.  He 
aasigna  to  tbe  Elohist :  i,  1-7,  13,  14 ;  ii.  33-25,  ^m 
■n)!f\vi,S-vll,7i  except vl, 8;  vli, 8-13, 10-22;  vHl, 
1-3,  11  from  KVl,and  12-16;  ix,  8-12  and  Bo;  zi,9, 
11;  xii,  1-23,  28,  87  a,  40-42,  43-61;  xiii,  1,2,  SO;  xlv, 
1-4,8.9, 15-18  (except ''Vn  psxn  TX-Q  Inver.lb.and 
TK  TK)i-\  -ifl-a  in  ver.  16),  21-23,  and  26-29  (except 
27  from  30"n);  xv,  19,  22,  23,  27 ;  xri,  1,2.  9-l«,  81- 


ivil,  1;  s 


;   zxv-xxxi,  11,  13-17  In  the 


A  meie  compBTisou  of  the  two  liat<  of  paMa£eB  te- 
lected  by  thue  dilTereiit  wrilon  as  belnnging  to  tbe 
ari((Inal  document  »  sufficient  to  •boir  huw  very  un- 
certain all  >uch  crillcal  proceuea  mutt  be.  The  flrst, 
that  of  Lengerke,  is  open  to  many  objections,  which 
have  been  urged  liy  Hlvemick  iEmUU.  ia  der  Pad.  S 
117),  Banke,  and  othen.  Thus,  Tor  instance,  vi,  6, 
vbicli  all  atn^e  in  regnrdlDg  as  Elohigtlc,  speaks  of 
'great  judgmenta"  (OibHjl  Caoifn  in  the  plural), 
■Therewith  God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a 
vrord  is  said  of  these  in  the  ao-calied  original  docu* 

■nent  of  the  deeCmction  of  the  flrst-bom  of  Egypt,  but 
tbe  fultilment  of  the  threat  is  to  he  fonud,  according 
to  tbe  crldci,  only  In  the  later  Jehoviatic  additions. 
Hnpfeld  has  tried  la  escape  this  difficulty  by  supposing 
that  the  origioal  documents  did  eoatain  an  account  of 
the  slaying  of  tbe  Hist-bom,  as  the  Institution  of  lh> 
Passorer  in  sU,  ]2,  etc.,  has  clearly  a  reference  la  it: 
wily  be  will  not  allow  tiiat  the  story  as  it  now  stands 
is  that  account.  But  even  then  the  difficulty  is  only 
partially  removed,  for  thus  one  judgment  only  is  men- 
tioned, not  maoji  (vi,  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to 
obviate  this  glairing  iaconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt 
thtit  the  gnwiMl  taken  by  bis  predeceason  was  not 
tenable,  be  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  vork  much 
which  ttaej  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  minica- 
lons  pOTtions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  tbe  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  tbr  the  Bxpiesiion  In  vi,  6.  The 
changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  serpent,  of  tbe  waters 
of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague  of  frogs,  of  miuqui- 
loas  (A.  V.  lice),  aud  of  boils,  and  tbe  destruction  of 
tbe  flrst-bom,  are,  according  to  Knobel,  Elobiitic.  He 
poinlB  out  what  he  considen  here  links  of  conuection, 
and  a  regular  seqaence  in  the  narrative.  He  bids  ns 
observe  that  Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that 
Hoses  directs  Aaron  how  to  act.  The  mirucles,  tlien, 
ant  arranged  in  order  of  importance :  Arst  there  is  tlie 
sign  whldi  serves  to  accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron ; 
next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however,  do  not 
touch  men,  and  these  sre  sent  tbrougb  tbe 
ttlity  of  Aaron ;  the  fourth  plague  is  a  plague  npoD 
man,  and  here  Uoses  takes  (be  most  prominent  part; ' 
the  tifib  and  last  is  acrnmplished  by  Jebovsh  himself. 
Thus  the  miracles  Increase  in  intensity  aa  tfaey  go  on. 
The  agenia  likewise  rise  in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with 
Us  rod  of  might  begins  tbe  work,  ho  gives  way  afier- 
wards  to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of 
ndemption  Jebovah  employs  no  human  OKencj,  bat 
himself  with  a  mighty  hand  and  outstretcbeii  arm  ef- 
fects the  deliverance  of  his  people.  Tbe  pBimageB  thus 
Bolected  have  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  but  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that  because 
portions  of  a  work  may  be  omitted  without  seriously 
disturbing  the  sense,  these  portions  do  not  belong  to 
the  original  work,  but  must  l>e  regarded  as  subsequent 
embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  BBsigning  chaps,  iil  and  Iv  to  tbe 
Jehoviflt.  Tbe  call  of  Mosex,  as  there  described,  is 
said  to  be  merely  tbe  Jehovlstic  paralte]  to  vi,  !-vii,  7. 
Tet  it  seems  improbable  that  tbe  Elohist  should  intro- 
duce Moses  with  the  bare  words,  '■  And  God  spake  lo 
Hoses"  (vi,  2),  without  n  single  wont  as  to  the  previous 
history  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  So  argues  H&ver- 
nick.  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  without  reason.  It 
will  l-e  observed  that  none  of  these  critics  attempt  to 
make  tlie  divine  names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distlo- 
gubh  the  several  documents.  Thus,  in  the  Jeboviitie 
portion  (i,  15-SS>,  De  Welte  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  eort  of  uneasy  cnndor,  "but  ver.  17,20,  Elakim  (?),'■ 
and  ag^n  (iii,  4,  G,  11-16), "  here  seven  times  Elohim." 
In  other  placrs  there  is  the  same  difficulty  as  in  xi^, 
17, 19,  which  Stibelin,  as  well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  tbe 
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Jehovlst.  In  the  passages  in  chaps.  vU,  vUi,  Ix.  wlikk 
Knobel  claeses  in  the  earlier  record,  tbe  nam?  Jehoi-ak 
occurs  throughout.  It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  there 
must  be  other  means  of  detennining  tbe  retative  an- 
tiquity of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  at  tbe  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are 
later  must  entirely  fail. 

Accordingly,  certain  peculiarities  of  style  are  sop 
posed  to  be  characteristic  of  tbe  two  docameata.  Thus 
for  InsUnce,  De  Wette  {£ntf.  S  ISl,  S.  1B3)  appeals  lo 
nail  niD,  i,  7 ;  nin  ti  oxrn,  xii,  17,  n  -,  s"rn 
r^^3,  vi,4i  the  formula  lC«i  hO«  ist  ^'■' ■'3'r", 
xiT,  t;  xxjt,  11,  ale  ;  ni«X,  vi,86!  vii,  4  ;  lii,  17, 
«,  61;  O-'S-irn  l-'a,  jtli,G;  iixix,41;  XXX,  B,  and 
other  expreidons,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist.  Stihe- 
lin  also  proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  separate 
the  first  ^m  tbe  second  legL<lalion.  "  Wherever,"  he 
saya,  "  I  And  mention  of  a  pillar  of  lire,  or  of  a  clond 
(Exod.  iixiii,  9,  10),  or  an  'angel  of  Jebovib,'  as 
Exod.  xxiii,  xxiv,  or  tbe  phnse  'flowing  with  milk 
andhoney,'asEiod.xiii,G;  xxxiii.3  .  .  .  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  coming  down  of  God,  aa  Exod.  six, 
xxxiv,  5,  or  where  the  Canaanitish  nations  are  num- 
bered, or  the  tabemsde  supposed  to  be  withoct  lbs 
camp  (Exod.  xxxiii,  T},  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I 
am  reading  tbe  words  of  the  author  of  tbe  second  leg- 
islation (i.  e.  the  Jebovisl)."  But  these  nice  critical 
distinctions  are  very  precarions,  especially  in  a  stereo- 
typed language  like  tbe  Bebrew. 

Unfortunstely,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions  have 
been  allowed  some  share  in  tbe  controversy.  De 
Welta  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  evetylblng 
which  savored  of  a  miracle  aa  proof  of  later  author- 
ship. The  lovo  of  the  marvellous,  which  b  all  they 
see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  according  to  them  could 
not  have  enisled  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age.  But 
ou  their  own  hypothesis  this  is  a  very  extraordinary 
view;  for  tbe  earlier  traditions  of  a  people  are  nolgTD- 
eralty  the  least  wonderful,  but  the  reverse  ;  and  oos 
cannot  thus  acquit  the  second  writer  of  a  dtiiga  in  em- 
bellishing his  narrative.  However,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  erg 

I  suffident  of  la 

it  is  true,  bos  not  fallen.  By  admitti 
ptagu«  iiito  his  Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  be 
ia  at  least  free  from  the  dogmatic  prejudices  otciitia 
like  De  Wette.  But  his  own  critical  tests  are  not  con- 
clusive. And  the  way  in  which  he  cuts  verstt  lo 
pieces,  as  in  viii,  II,  and  liii,  IS,  16,  27,  where  it  soits 
bis  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitrary,  and  results  ■> 
evidently  from  the  stem  constraint  o(  a  theory,  llitl 
his  labon  in  this  direction  are  not  more  satis&clory 
than  those  of  his  predeceasors. 

On  tbe  whole,  there  seems  much  reason  to  dovbt 
whetber  critirdl  acumen  will  ever  be  able  plausibly  to 
distingnisb  between  the  original  and  the  fupplemoit 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.  There  is  nothing  indeed  forced 
or  improluible  In  the  supposition  either  that  Uoses 
himself  incorporated  in  his  memoira  ancient  tradition, 
whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a  writer  later  than 
ill  lelt  by  the  great  legiila- 


jmentnry  fori 
n  the  namtl 


Then 
I  which  suggetts 


that  this  may  possibly  hi 
introducUon  of  the  genealogy, 

in  xi,  3 1  xvl,  35,  86,  lead  to  the  same  conciutmn.  im 
apparent  conrusion  at  xi,  1-3  may  be  explained  by  re- 
garding these  verses  as  pareolheticBl.  Inasmuch,  ha«- 
ever.  as  there  exists  no  delluite  proof  or  knowledge  ol 
any  later  editor,  except  it  he  Jwhua  or  Etra,  to  whom 
Isolated  and  nnimportanl  additions  may  be  attributed, 
we  are  not  warrnnted  in  attributing  the  book  to  au^ 
\  other  author  than  Moses.  See  Pentateitch. 
I  III.  OediAilify.— Almost  every  historical  fkct  meti- 
!  tioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other  beco  called 
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{b  qOMtioii;  but  it  ii  rartain  that  all  inTesligation 
hu  hithdto  oalj  tended  to  eitiLlith  tba  verncitj-  of 
Ike  narrator.  A  compuiiaa  witL  other  wrilen  and 
an  eiaminatian  of  the  monumenta  confinn,  or  at  leatt 
da  not  contradict,  the  mint  material  atatemenU  or  thla 
beok.  Thus,  for  imunce,  Hanetho'i  itorj'  of  the  Hyk- 
m,  qnestJonable  aa  much  of  it  ia,  and  differently  lu  it 
hai  beCQ  interpreted  liy  dilTerent  uritera,  painti  at 
least  to  Mime  early  coaneclion  between  the  laraelilei 
nd  the  Egypdana,  and  ii  carraboralive  o(  the  tict  im- 
idied  In  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israei- 
lliih  njoum,  Egypt  wai  ruled  liy  a  toniga  dynasty. 
See  EciFT.  Manetho  apeaks,  too,  of  atrangera  fnia 
tbe  Eait  who  occupied  the  ea«lem  ptut  of  Lower 
Egypt;  and  hii  accoant  ihows  that  the  Israelil«a  had 
beoome  k  nnmerona  and  formidable  people.  Accord- 
bg  to  Exod.  xii,  ST,  the  number  of  men,  tKeidea  wori- 
en  and  children,  who  left  Egypt  waa  600,000.  Thla 
■cold  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two  miUioua 
aad  a  ^If.  There  ia  no  doubt  aome  difficulty  in  ac- 
ommtliig  for  thla  immenae  increase,  if  we  auppoae  (ua 
OB  many  accoanta  seenit  probable)  that  the  actual  res- 
idence of  the  chltdreo  of  lerael  waa  only  S16  yean. 
We  must  remember,  indeed,  that  the  numlrar  who  went 
Into  Egypt  .with  Jacob  waa  conaiderably  more  than 
"threeacora  and  ten  aoula"  [aee  CiiBO>(ot«ax]  ;  we 
aunt  also  take  into  accoant  tbe  extraordinary  fniit- 
Adneaa  of  E^-pt  (concemin);  which  all  writara  are 
agned— StiBbo,  xv,  478;  Ariitot.  Siil.  Anin.  vii,  4; 
Pliny,  H.  JV.  vii,  3 ;  Seneca,  Qu.  Kal.  ill,  !S,  quoted  by 
Hlvemick),  and  eapeclally  of  that  part  of  it  in  which 
tlu  laraelitM  dwelt;  and,  finally,  we  must  take  into 
the  accoant  die  "  mixed  multitude"  that  accompanied 
the  luaelltas  (Eiod.  xli,  S8). 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  atory  of  Hosea'i  birth  U 
Dytbkal,  and  ariaea  trma  an  attempt  to  accoant  ety- 
noloKically  for  hia  name.  But  the  beanlifnl  simplid- 
ly  of  the  nanntiTe  placea  It  far  above  the  storiea  of 
Komulns,  Cym«,  and  Seiniramla,  with  which  it  has 
been  compand  (Rnobel,  p.  14).  As  regards  the  ety- 
Bwlogy  of  the  name,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  it  is  Efc^-ptian  (from  the  Copt,  nui,  "vsler,"  and 
f. ''to  lake"),  and  if  so,  the  author  has  merely  played 
Bpsn  tbe  name.  But  thia  does  not  prove  that  the 
wlwle  stoty  is  nothing  but  a  myth.  Philology  *a  a 
Kknce  is  of  very  modeni  growth,  and  the  truth  of  hli- 
tiKy  doea  not  atandor  fail  with  the  explanation  of  ety- 
Boloitlea.  The  (ame  remark  applies  to  De  Wette's 
otjection  to  the  e^mology  In  ii,  2S. 

Other  otijectioiu  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind.   Thna 
Knobel  thinka  the  commmd  to  destroy  the  male  chil- 
dren (i.  15  sq.)  extremely  improl>able,  because  the  ob- 
ject of  the  kinK  was  not  to  destroy  the  people,  but  to 
milie  Dse  of  them  as  slaves.     To  require  the  midwivea 
le  act  as  the  enc  iniei  of  their  own  people,  and  to  issne 
IB  iajuactioQ  that  every  son  bom  of  laraelitish  par- 
ents sbonid  be  tbnwn  into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of 
downright  ntadnesa  of  which  he  thinks  the  king  would 
not  be  guilty.    But  we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives 
ware  Hebrew ;  they  may  have  been  Egj-ptlan ;  and 
kings,  like  other  slave-owners,  may  act  contrary 
Ihdr  interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  pi 
rioQs;  indeed,  Kno1>el  himself  compares  the  atory  i 
king  Boccboris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  t 
land  to  be  caat  Intu  the  sea  (L]-sim.  ap.  Josepbua, 
Afion.  i,  H\  and  the  deatruction  of  tbe  Spartan  heic 
(Plutarch,  Lgeurg.  SS).     He  objects  further  that  it 
not  easy  to  recODdle  such  a  command  with  the  nui 
bu  of  tbe  laraelltee  at  their  exode.     But  we  suppose 
that  b  very  oiany  initaaccs  the  command  of  the  Iting 
voold  be  evaded,  and  probably  it  did  not  long  com' 

Again,  Do  Wette  objects  to  Um  call  of  Hoses  that  he 
BaU  nol  have  thus  formed  tbe  resolve  to  become  the 
nrioar  of  bii  people,  which,  ai  Hivemich  Justly  re- 
trkt,  ta  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical  decision. 

It  bat  baea  alleged  that  the  place,  according  to  the 


original  narmtive,  where  God  first  appeared  to  Hossi 
was  Egypt,  God  making  himself  known  aa  Jehovah, 
that  being  the  iirat  Intimation  of  the  name  (Exod.  vi, 
2).  Another  account,  it  ta  fiirther  alleged,  places  the 
scene  at  Horeb  (ch.  lii, '!),  God  appearing  as  the  <iod 
of  the  pjtriarchs  \ver.  6),  and  declaring  his  name  Je. 
Uov-ah  (ver.  H]  ;  whUe  a  third  makes  Midian  the  seena 
of  the  interview  (ch.  Iv,  19).  These  assuroptiani>  re- 
quire no  refutation.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that 
the  name  Jehovah  in  ch.  vi,  !  necessarily  presupposei 
the  explanation  given  of  it  in  chap,  iii,  14.  Further, 
Moses's  abode  in  Midian,  and  connection  with  Jethro, 
were  mutters,  Kuobel  aSrtns,  qnite  unknown  to  the 
older  writer,  while  his  statement  that  Moses  was  eighty 
years  old  when  be  appeared  before  Pharaoh  (chap,  vU, 
T),  la  declared  irreconcilable  with  the  aupplementary 
narrative  which  represents  him  as  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  hii  Bight  tmai  Egypt  (ch.ii,  II),  and  a  son  by 
Zipporah,  whom  he  married  probably  on  bis  arrival  In 
Midian,  is  still  yonng  when  he  returned  to  E;ypt  (ch, 
iv,  SO,  3b ;  xvill,  3).  There  can  be  no  question  that 
tmm  Moses's  leaving  Egypt  till  bis  return  thither  a 
considerable  time  elapsed.  It  is  stated  in  Exod.  ii,  S8 
as  X  many  days,"  and  by  Stephen  (Acta  vii,  30)  as  lb.  ty 
years.  But  it  is  not  neceasaiy  to  suppose  that  his 
abode  in  Hldian  axlanded  over  tbe  whole-  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  expression  31^1^,  "he  sat  down,"  or  set- 
tled (Exod.  Ii,  16),  may  only'point  to  Midian  as  tbe 
end  of  hia  wanderinga ;  or  If  otberwlae,  his  marriuKC 
need  not  have  followed  Immediately  on  bis  arrival,  or 
there  may  have  been  a  considerable  Interval  between 
the  birth  of  his  two  sons.  The  silence,  indeed,  of  this 
part  of  tbe  nsrrativo  regarding  tho  birth  of  the  second 
son  may  possibly  be  referrlble  to  this  ctrcnnistanca, 
more  probably  indicated,  however,  by  the  different  fseU 
ings  of  the  father  as  expressed  in  tho  names  Gersbom 
and  Elioier  (cb.il,  22;  xviil,!).  The  order  of  thes* 
names  is  perplexing  to  exposlton  who  conceive  that 
tbe  first  thonghta  of  the  fugitive  would  have  been 
thanltfulneaa  for  his  safely,  and  that  only  afterward! 
would  spring  up  the  feelings  of  exile.  But  if  tbe  nsma 
Elieier  was  bestowed  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion to  retnrn  to  Egypt,  and  particularly  with  the  bf 
timation  "  all  the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life" 
(ch.  [v.  19),  the  whole  Is  strikingly  consistent.  An- 
ollier  instance  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  is  thai,  ac- 
cording to  one  acconnt,  Moses's  reception  fiom  hia 
brethren  was  very  discoaraging  (chap,  vi,  9),  whereaa 
tbe  other  narrative  describes  it  aa  quite  the  reverse 
(ch.  iv,  SI).  Do  Welte  calls  thla  a  striking  contradic- 
tion, but  it  bi  only  auch  when  the  Intermediate  seetioi 
(ch.  V,  19-2S),  which  shows  the  change  that  In  the  In- 
terval had  occurred  In  the  prospects  of  the  Israelites, 
is  violently  ejected  ftnm  the  namtive — a  process  fitted 
to  produce  contradictions  in  any  composition.  Sea 
Hoses. 

The  only  alleged  anachronism  of  importance  in  this 
book  is  tbe  remark  relative  to  the  continuance  of  the 
manna  (chap,  xvl,  8S),  wbich  would  seem  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  time  of  Moses,  particularly  when  compared 
with  Josh.  V,  11, 12,  according  to  which  the  manna 
ceased  not  until  after  the  passa<<e  of  the  Jordan.  Oat, 
as  remarked  by  Hengstenberg,  it  is  not  of  tho  cessa- 
tion of  tbe  manna  that  the  historian  here  writes,  hot 
of  its  continuance.  Besides,  "forty  years"  must  b* 
taken  as  a  round  numl>er,  for  the  manna,  strictly 
speaking,  Isated  atioat  one  month  teas  (ch.  xvi,  1).  See 
Hah:(a. 

The  ten  plagnea  are  phyaically,  many  of  them,  what 
might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their  intena- 
ity  and  in  their  rapid  suceesaion  they  are  clearly  ea- 
peraatural.  Even  tbe  order  in  which  they  occur  is  an 
order  in  which  physical  causes  are  allowed  to  operate. 
The  coTTupliiin  of  the  river  is  followed  by  the  plague 
of  frogs.    From  tbe  dead  (Mgs  an  brad  tho  gnnli 


and  tbo  bolls  on  men ;  and  to  on  HutoTtbe  pliKUOi, 
indeed,  thangh  ol  course  in  a  macb  leas  aggravated 
form,  and  witbont  sueli  eucceeiion.  are  Hctuolly  expe- 
rienced at  tbis  day  In  E^pL    Of  the  pla^aB  of  locUBta 

aucli  locusts,  neither  after  tbem  sbaU  b«  micb."  And 
■11  travellers  in  Eijvpt  bave  obsnrved  ewamu  of  lo- 
cust?, broagbt  generally  by  a  sDUtb-veBt  wind  (Denon, 
bowBver,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  tatt  wind). 
*ai  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.     Tbis  last  fact 

'ng  In  a  "  rognlsr  enow-drift  of  bciult,"  which  came 
/ram  the  desert  in  bundreda  of  thousands  to  the  val- 
ley. "At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain,"  be  says, 
"  tbey  fell  down  in  showers."  This  conCinned  for  six 
days,  indeed  in  weaker  fligbU  much  longer.  He  also 
uw  haii  in  Egypt.  In  January,  1S48,  he  and  his  psrty 
were  surprised  by  a  storm.  "Suddenly,"  he  writes, 
"the  storm  grew  to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as 
I  have  never  seen  in  Europe,  and  hut  fell  upon  us  in 
such  masses  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night."  lie 
notices,  too,  an  eitraordlnary  catlle  murrain  "  which 
carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  {UUtrtfroa  E^ypl, 
Eog.  transl.  p. 49,  ST,  14).  See  PuoDEa  (of  Eotpt). 
Tbo  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  Jtii)  has  been 
■objected  to  severe  criticism.  Tbis  has  also  been  call- 
ad  a  mythic  flcllDn.  The  alleged  circumstances  an 
not  hisUtricol,  it  is  said,  hut  arise  out  of  a  later  attempt 
Is  explain  the  origin  otthe  ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to 
the  time  of  Moaes.  The  critici  rest  munly  on  tbs  dif- 
ference lietwoen  the  directions  given  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  the  Qrst,  and  those  given  for  subsequent 
paseovers.  But  there  b  no  reason  why,  considering 
the  very  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
Instituted,  the  first  Passover  should  not  liavo  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions  should 
Dot  then  have  bc^n  given  for  a  somewhat  diSerent  ob> 
»  for  the  future.     See  Passoveb. 
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quainCance  with  E^pL  Thus,  for  instance.  Pbanioli' 
daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  tntbe.  At  the  prcsen 
dav,  it  ii  true  tliat  only  women  of  the  lower  orders 
bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (il,  35)  tells  us 
(what  we  leam  also  from  the  monuments)  tbst  in  an- 
cient Egypt  the  women  were  under  no  restraint,  but 
apparently  lived  more  in  public  than  the  men.  To 
this  must  lie  added  that  the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sov- 
ereign virtue  to  exist  in  Iba  Nile-waters.  The  writer 
speaks  of  chariots  and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv,  7)  aa 
constituting  an  important  element  in  tbo  Egyptian 
army,  and  of  the  king  as  leading  in  person.  Tha  mon- 
lunenta  amply  confirm  this  representation.  TliD  Pha- 
raobs  lead  their  armies  to  liattie,  and  the  armies  ron- 
ti«t  entirely  of  infantry  nnd  chariots.     See  Ciiakiot. 

As  the  ovonta  of  this  history  are  laid  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  we  have  ample  opportunity  of  testing  tho  ac- 
curacy of  the  Hosaical  accounts,  and  surely  we  And  no- 
nhere  the  least  transgreaslnn  against  E^ptian  insti- 
tutions and  customs;  on  the  contrary, it  is  most  evi- 
dent thst  the  author  had  a  thoroagh  knowledge  of  Ibe 
Egyptian  instltuCinns  and  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
tbem.  Exodus  contains  a  mass  of  Incidents  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  which  have  gained  new  force  fhnn 
the  modem  discoveries  and  researches  in  the  field  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  (comp.  Hcnj^Btenberg,  Dit  I'Hrhrr 
ifoiu  and  /fA^fpUn,  Rerlin,  1941).  The  deperipticm  of 
the  passage  of  the  Isrnelitea  tbrough  the  deeert  also 
^vincea  such  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  localitiea 
as  to  excite  the  utmost  rcfpect  of  scrupulous  and  sci- 
entific travellers  ofonr  own  time  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  rx.  ijr.  Rauroer,  Der  Zhq  der 
ItnuUUn  ma  jEgyplen  tmeh  Cmnan,  L"ipa,  1837). 

The  arTangements  of  the  taliernacle,  descriiied  in 
the  second  part  of  ETodns,  likewise  throw  a  fovorable 
Ughl  on  tlie  historical  authenticity  of  the  preceding 
evanta;  and  the  les^t  tenable  of  all  the  objections 
tgainst  It  ars.  that  the  architscturel  arrangements  of 


4  EXODUS 

the  tabernacle  were  too  aitiflcial,  and  the  mataiUl 
and  richnesB  too  cosily  and  precious  for  the  cuuditioa 
and  position  of  the  Jewi  at  that  early  period,  eti. 
But  the  critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  £t£t  thsl 
tha  Israelites  of  that  period  were  a  people  who  hod 
come  out  from  Egypt,  a  people  possessing  wealti, 
Egyptian  culture  and  aria,  which  we  admire  even  nn, 
in  the  works  which  have  descended  to  us  from  ancient 
Egypt ;  BO  that  it  cannot  seem  strange  lo  sec  the  Re- 
brews  in  posaefaion  of  the  maloriala  or  artistic  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  tiberascle. 
Moreover,  tha  establishment  of  a  lent  as  a  sanctmij 
for  tfas  HebrewB  can  only  be  explained  from  tbar 
abode  In  the  desert,  being  in  perfect  unison  with  tb^r 
then  roving  and  nomadic  life  ;  and  it  la  therefore  a  de- 
cided mistake  in  those  critics  who  give  to  the  sacred 
tent  a  later  date  than  the  Hosaical ;  while  other  critic* 
(such  as  Ue  Welte.Von  Boblen,  Valke)  proceed  mucb 
more  conaiitcntly  with  their  views  by  considering  the 
narrative  of  the  construction  of  a  aacred  tabernacle  to 
be  a  mere  fiction  in  Exodus,  introdnced  for  tbo  pur- 
pose of  ascribing  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  a  higlier 
antiqnlty  and  uuthority.  However,  independently  of 
the  circumatonce  that  the  Temple  neecsaarili'  pmnp- 
posos  the  existence  of  a  tar  oblir  analogous  sanctuary, 
the  whole  process  of  such  a  forced  hypothesis  i>  but 
calculated  to  strike  out  a  portion  from  the  Jewish  hia. 
tory  on  purely  arbitrary  grounds. 

The  extremely  simple  and  aobor  style  and  viewa 
throughout  the  whole  narrative  afford  a  sure  guaran- 
tee for  its  authenticity  and  originality,  Not  a  veitigc 
of  a  poetical  band  can  b«  discovered  in  Exod.  ivlii ; 
not  even  the  moat  accptical  critics  eon  deny  that  we 
tread  here  on  purely  historical  i^und.  The  Hme 
may  fairly  be  maintained  of  ch.  sx-sxiii.  How  in  it 
then  poBuble  that  one  and  the  same  book  should 
contain  ao  strange  a  mixture  of  truth  ami  Action  ai 
its  opponents  assert  to  be  found  in  it?  I'he  most 
striking  proofs  against  such  an  asaumplioii  are,  in 
particular,  the  accounia,  euch  as  in  Exodus  xxxii 
sq.,  where  the  most  vehement  comptaints  are  mad* 
agunst  the  Israelites,  where  the  high-priest  of  tha 
covenant-people  participates  most  shamefully  in  the 
idoUtiy  of  his  people.  All  these  incidents  are  de- 
scribed in  plain  and  clear  terma,  without  the  least 
vestige  of  later  embellisbmeuts  and  false  (LXtolling 
of  former  ages.      The    PenMtench,  some   critics  as- 

hierarchyi  but  can  there  be  more  anti-hierarchical 
deUibi  than  arc  found  in  that  book  7  The  whole 
repreeenlation  Indicalea  the  strictest  impartiality  aitd 
truth. 

IT.  The  aa&onhip  and  date  of  tha  book  will  bo  di(- 
cuaaed  under  PENTATEticiT. 

V.  Commen/miej,  ete.-The  following  is  a  lift  of 
exegoticsl  helps  on  the  whole  book,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  designated  by  an  asleiifk  (■)  prefixed:  Or- 
igcd,(7omnifnto™(inOpp.ll,  110);  ^etacbi  (>E.  11,121); 
also  BomUia  (jb.  \i,  13!^ ;  Ephraera  Syrua,  E-fiatalvi 
(in  his  C>F|p.lT,  194):  Isidore. OnniaAi((irH(in  bis  f7pp,); 
Theodoret,  Qtuntitma  (in  his  Opp-  i,  I);  Hugo  i  St. 
Vlctoire,^<iiio<aA'oM>(iiihie£^.i);  Aben-Esrs. Ca*- 
mentor.  (Praixue,  1S40,  8vo>;  Bede,  Eiplanntio  (in  hii 
Oj^.  Iv) ;  Qu<ai:<rM3  (ii.  liii) ;  Rupert,  la  End.  (in  lus 
Opp.  i,  ISO);  Zuingle,  Aduolalloati  (TU-urini,  IJJT); 
Brent,  Commtnlnivi  (in  his  Opp.  i);  Zieglcr,  0™«ni- 
(orii  (BsBil.  1S40,  fol.) ;  Phry^O,  Conrntatanut  (TuK 
1548, 4to);  Lippoman,  Cotnui  (Par.l690i  I.eyd.  1G&7, 
fol.)i  Chytrntus,  Cnurrnftbnei  (Vitemb.  1366,  ISSl 
1BT9,  Svn) ;  Galasiu^  CommatiamL,  (Genev.  ISRO,  (bl.)  ; 
Strigel,  Commenlaritu  (Up«.  1M6. 1S7S ;  Brcm.  1586, 
8vo);  SimlcT.  Commtalanfu  (llgur.  1684,  1005.  foL); 
Tetella,Comm.ii<ann  (Rom.  1601. fol.);  Pcreriut, i>w- 
pufiir'(niei(Ingnlst.lGnl,  4ln);  'Mechiltha.  Comttitida- 
rial  (in  ligoU'ni  Tieiaurvi,  xiv) ;  Willet,  Citmmtntant 
(Undon,  1C08, 1622,  2  vols,  fol.);  Rung,  PraUe&im 
(Vitemb.  1614,  8vo)i  Bablngton,  A'olcs  (in  IToito,  f. 
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r,  CaiamHUaTin  {Inaef.  1G16,  4(o);  •Rl- 
italarii  (L.  B.  IGSi,  4ta);  Jacluoll,  Para- 
ptroK  (in  W^b,  is,  Bel);  Dc  la  Uaye,  CanntflUam 
(Pari:  1639,  leil,  2  vols,  fol.);  Lightfoiit,  GUanrngi 
(IjKid.  1S18, 1Ii>) ;  Sylvius,  CunnKnMniw  (Diuc.  1C14, 
41d);  Cartvright,,1(Iiw<a(ionci(Lond.  16511,  Sro);  C»- 
lixlu,  EjjiMtUo  (Helmit  IMI,  1654,  4lo);  Cocc«iu>, 
Oiirriatiimrt  (in  bii  0pp.  i.  13G) ;  Hughu,  Krpoiitioa 
(Land.  IS72,  fol.) ;  'Piitrick,  Commtatury  (Lnnd.  1697, 
4Id):  HigtnuDn,  BUrachtaagm  (Bniuw.  1738,  4Cu)i 
TariUiaa.AnimadiKrtioiia  {Lipi.l'iSjito);  Hsitsnia, 
amatntirli  (FrJnc.  1771,  4to) ;  Hopkim,  Kola  (1*11- 
dMi,I7»4,*K>);  kSt.Cruc«,//EmaKta(Heiilclli.l78T, 
4U>);  *HaraIs7,  Au/M  (in  Bii.  Critidm,  1.  47)i  Cuck- 
biini,aHi>Mit4,sIc.(Lond.I809.ero);  •RoHiDinUllcr, 
Jriotti  (Li|B.  1822,  Svo) ;  Kewntum,  /AufroJiiiiu 
(Land.  n.  d.  8ro)  j  Vizard,  Commtntarj/  (London,  1838, 
1211)0);  Buddicom,  ^te)di(t(2ded.  Liverp.lSSa,  2  volii. 
limo);  Tromr,  Sermotu  (Lond.  1843,  Svo) ;  Kitto,  /t 
inKn^^  (O  i^r  AU(  /ffu(,  ii)  1  *Ba9b,  A^otef  (N.  r. 
VAi,  I  vola.  ISmo) ;  CnaiDiinp,  Readingi  (Lond.  1S&3, 
im);  *KiliKb,  (7(NHinfli/ary(LDniioa,  IS&a,  8to);  O*- 
bam,  Imii  in  Eggpl  (London,  1866.  I2mo) ;  *KDobcl, 
ErUinag  (Lpi.  1867,  8to);  Howard,  NaUt  (Cambr. 
]«J7, 8va);  •Ksil  and  DeliUich,  Cimmatl.  (from  tliaii 
ftM«ri,EdiDb.lBGl,aTo);  'Un^e,  Co'iiiMnJ.(HhiB 
fii(brrl;ii,Lpc.l8&4,8vo)i  •Mnipby,  C7urniiun<.(Ed- 
iah.  1W6,  Andov.  1868,  Svo).     S«a  Old  TKaTAMCtrr. 

BzomologasiA  (i£a^\^<nc,  n>nfaiiai>).  Tbe 
nrd  wu  iu«d  in  tbe  andent  Church  to  danota  not 
«lr  loafsaiion  in  wordii,  but  also  ths  varioDi  acta  re- 
qidrcd  of  penitent*  to  give  expreuioD  to  aorrow  tor 
■b,  and  rcKdntkrn  of  amendment. 

1.  It  ia  mmmon  with  Romanist  writers,  when  "  they 
iDBel  with  the  word  esomoiiigait  in  any  of  tho  ancient 
■ritva,  [41  interpret  it  aa  private  or  auricular  cnnfesiion, 
•acta  ai  ia  now  practiied  in  the  communion  of  that 
Cborch,  and  imposed  upon  m?n  ss  absolutely  neces- 
■ary  to  ealration.  Bat  they  who,  with  greater  judg- 
Ewnt  and  ingenuity  among  themielvei,  h&ve  more  nar- 
ivsIt  conaideTed  the  matter,  make  no  idople  to  con- 
ttm  ItMt  tbe  anmologau  of  the  ancients  signiflea  a 
qniti  dlKrant  thing,  viz.  [he  whole  axercise  of  public 
pnuace,  of  which  pablic  confeeaion  was  a  noted  part. 
The  laarned  Alba*[dnBUa  ven-  atrennonsly  seta  him- 
•elf  to  refute  this  ktot  in  the  wri[crB  of  his  own  party. 
Cudiaal  BelUrmina,  says  he(06ieri<aU.lib.ii,cap.26). 
and  Baronlus,  and  Haldonat  in  bis  contra reniep,  and 
PuDdiu  In  hia  commentaries  upon  Tertullian  and 
(Vpiian,  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth  that  the  fa- 
then  gener>illy  take  the  word  cioinofa^efu  for  prlTalo 
and  auricular  confession ;  bu[,  baring  long  and  occU' 
rtttly  considered  all  tho  places  whoro  it  ia  mentioned, 
1  cannot  cone  in  to  their  opinion.  Tbe  fathers,  adds 
he.alwayanse  thta  word  when  they  would  describe  the 
■Uemal  ri[a*  of  penance,  yit,  weeping,  and  moumini;, 
ud  aaif-aecasstion,  and  other  the  like  things,  which 
fmtmtt  oauallj  pnc[ised  in  the  course  of  public  pen- 
uwe"  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecdti.  bk.  xviil,  ch,  lii). 

1  So  anxious  was  the  primitive  Church  to  preservo 
Uk  rolontary  character  of  penance,  that  it  was  deem- 
til  Ofllawfnl  to  exhort  or  invite  any  one  to  submit  to 
this  kind  of  disctpline.  It  was  required  that  the  of. 
fenden  sboold  seek  it  aa  a  fnvor,  and  should  auppli- 
ciii  toi  admJsalon  among  the  penitents.  Tho  foUow- 
las  are  the  dutiea  or  burdens  imposed  upon  them. 
Pnitanta  of  tbe  first  threo  cUsaes — tbe  mourners 
ijnin),  the  hearere  (flmXcnlei),  tho  kneelers  or  proa- 
■ntors  I, jnHjfoifliJr*  or  nlutrattj — were  nerer  allow- 
ed to  atand  during  public  prayers,  but  were  obliged  to 
knetl.  Open  and  puhlic  conressiun  beron  the  whole 
church  was  to  be  made  with  bmentatione,  teora,  and 
ther  expression*  of  grief,  and  these  were  to  be  often 
lopeatfd.  All  omameDbi  of  dreu  were  to  be  bid  n><ide, 
and  all  expreasions  of  joy  or  pleasuro  to  be  ajjandonod. 
Hak  penitents  were  required  to  cut  their  hair  and 
i^BT*  their  beaid  in  token  of  sorrow,  and  ftmales 


were  to  a|q>eaT  with  their  hair  disbevelled,  and  weiK 
lug  a  veil.  During  tbe  whole  time  of  penance  the 
candidates  were  required  to  abstain  Trom  bathing,  feast- 
ing, and  corporeal  pieaaaraa  lawful  at  otber  times. 
They  were  forbidden  to  marry  during  this  period  of 
humiliation.  In  addition,  they  were  obliged  [o  ba 
present  at  every  religious  ceremony,  and  tu  perforni 
works  of  love  and  clurity,  particularly  atm'Kiving. 
They  were  also  expected  to  pirfurm  the  office  of  the  p» 
raboiam  in  visiting  and  relieving  tlie  sick  and  Lurking 
tlie  dead  (Riddle,  Ckritltan  Aatiquititi,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv). 

3.  The  greater  litanies  are  Bometimes  termed  nono. 
tigaet,  conttolons )  because  futing,  and  weeping,  and 
mourning,  and  confession  of  sins  was  uaually  joined 
with  supplication  to  aveit  God'a  wrath  and  reconcile 
him  to  a  linful  people  (Uingbam,  Or^.  Eccln.  bk,  xiii, 
ch.i,§l]). 

Exorclam,  rzordst  (ifopnarqc.  Acts  xix,  13), 
I.  In  General.— Tbt  belief  In  dsmoniacal  [nsEcssions,. 
which  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  nation,  has  al- 
ways been  attended  by  the  professed  ability,  on  the  part 
of  some  individuals,  to  rolcaae  tbe  unhsppy  victims 
from  their  ealainiti'.  In  Greece,  men  of  no  Jess  dis- 
tinction than  both  Epicurus  (Diog.  Laertius,  x,  4)  and 
,£schinea  were  sons  of  women  who  lived  l>y  tbia  art, 
and  both  were  liitterly  reproached,  tbe  one  by  the  Sto- 
ics, and  tho  other  by  hia  great  i4vb1  orator  Dcmosthe- 
■nea  (Dt  Cor.\  for  having  aa«sted  their  parents  in  these 
practices.  In  some  inabinces  this  power  was  con^der- 
ed  OS  a  divine  gift ;  in  othera  it  was  thought  to  be  ac- 
quired by  investigations  into  the  nature  of  dsmons 
and  the  qualities  of  natural  productions,  aa  hcrba, 
•tones,  etc.,  and  of  drona  compounded  of  them,  by  the 

monies,  and  otber  ohsorvancea.  Indeed,  the  varioQi 
forms  of  exorciam,  alluded  to  in  anthors  of  all  nations, 
are  Innumerable,  varying  fkim  the  bloody  human  sac- 
riflce  down  to  tho  fumes  of  brimstone,  etc.     See  SoB- 

II.  In  lAe  Otd/md  Kta  TulannU.—'YtiCi  verb  tlap. 
ri'Cu  occurs  onco  In  the  New  Testament  and  onco  la 
tbe  Sept.  version  of  tbe  Old  Testament.  In  both  cnica 
it  is  need,  not  in  the  sense  ofezorrwe,  but  as  arynonym 
of  tho  simple  verbu^r^w,  to  chajyewithaa  oath,  to  ad- 
jure. Compare  Gen.  xxiv,  3  (S^ai^n,  A.  V. "  I  wHI 
mike  thee  swear")  with  37,  and  Hatt.  xxii,  C3  with 
Mark  v,7;  and  sec  1  TheBfl,v,  27  (t)^pA:i^u,ljichnianii, 
Tiscbendorf ),  The  cognatT  noun,  however,  together 
with  the  simple  verb,  is  found  onco  (AcU  xix,  1.1)  with 
reference  to  the  ejection  «f  evil  spirits  from  pcriiofka 
possessed  by  them  (comp.  lEofWuioic,  ufuniu-Josephus, 
ArU.  viii,3,  6).  The  use  ofthe  tenn  exorcisU  intbat 
[MBpage,  as  the  designation  of  a  welUkuown  class  of 
persona  to  which  tbe  individuals  mentioned  i>eionged, 
conlirma  what  wo  know  from  other  sources  as  to  tho 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  tb^  Jews  (hco 
tho  Trim.  Bntiyl.  foma,  fol.  Ivil,  1).  Th.t  some,  at 
loast,otthom  not  only  |irctendG<1  to,  but  possessed  tho 
power  of  exorcising,  uppoars  by  our  Lord's  admiF^on 
when  ha  asks  tho  rharitoes,  "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cost 
lom  do  your  disciples  (cioi)  cast  tliem 
27).  What  nuuina  were  employed  by 
are  not  informed.  David,  by  play- 
a  hirp,  procured  the  tem|iorory  do- 


devils,  I 
It  P"  (Mat! 


real  e: 

ing  skilfully  0 

parture  of  the  avii  spint  wnicn  tnmuiea  aaui  (I  sam. 
xvi,  23).  Tbo  power  of  expelling  dsmons  Jo.wphus 
pUces  among  the  endowments  of  Solomon,  and  relates 
that  he  Ifji  bthiod  him  Ibi  maniwr  of  u.'ung  cNOTcisnis 
by  which  they  drive  away  demons  (for  liic  prcli-nded 
fragments  of  these  books,  see  Fabricius.Corf./'wfid.  Ke*. 
Teal.  p.  1D54).  Ho  declares  thdt  ho  bail  seen  a  man, 
named  Eleaaar,  releasing  people  that  were  diemoniac- 
nl,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  sons,  captains,  and 
tbe  whole  multitude  of  his  soldiers.  Ho  describes  tbe 
manner  of  cure  thus;  "  Ho  put  a  ring  that  had  a  root 
of  one  of  thoso  aorta  mentionod  by  Solouioa  to  tlio  uos- 
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trill  of  the  dnmonisG ;  titer  which  be  draw  oat  tba  I 
tomon  thrau)(h  hia  noatrils,  end  when  the  man  fell ' 
down  he  adjured  faim  to  return  no  more,  making  itill 
mention  of  Solunon  and  reciHng  the  incantationi  he 
composed."  He  further  addf,  thit  when  Eleaur  would 
persuade  and  demonBtrate  tothespectuton  that  ho  had 
■uch  n  power,  he  wt  a  cup  or  basin  full  of  watar  a  lit- 
tit  way  olT,  and  commanded  the  damon  aa  be  went 
out  of  the  man  to  overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  let  the 
spectaton  know  be  bad  left  the  man  (liW.  riii,  S.  6). 
He  d1w>  deBcriliee  the  mode  of  ohtalnInK  the  root  hiia- 
rat,  which,  he  "ays, "  if  it  be  only  brouj^hi  to  aick  per- 
Bona,  it  quickly  drives  away  the  damoiu,"  under  cir^ 
cvmstancei  which,  fbr  their  atrangeneea,  may  vie  with 
aDT  prencrlptioQ  in  the  whole  science  of  exorciam 
(ITor,  ril,  S,  3).  Among  all  the  nArancea  lo  exor- 
cbin,  ae  practised  bv  the  Jew*,  in  the  New  TeatamenI 
(Matt,  xii,  27 ;  Hark  ix,  S8 ;  Lake  is,  49,  (0),  we  find 
only  one  instance  which  affords  anj*  clew  to  the  means 
amplnyed  (Acta  xiz,  13);  from  which  pasaage  it  ap' 
pears  that  ceUain  professed  exo.-clsts  took  upon  them 
to  call  over  a  dsmoniac  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesos, 
saying,  "  We  adjure  you  by  Jesm  whom  Paul  preach- 
Dth."  Their  proceeding  aeenis  to  have  been  in  con- 
fijrmlty  with  the  well-known  opinioua  of  the  Jews  in 
those  days,  that  miraclei  might  be  wrou((ht  by  invok- 
lag  the  names  of  the  Deity,  or  angels,  or  patriarchs, 
etc.,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  Irenffiua,  Oiigen, 
etc.,  and  Lucian  (Frag.  p.  141).  Tbo  epithet  applied 
In  the  above  text  to  these  exorcists  {iripupxi/umt, 
Vulgato,  circumaaUa  Judtrt)  indicatea  that  they  were 
travelling  mounlebankn,  who.  besides  akill  in  med- 
icine, pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  magic,  JusUn 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  aa  to  the  pna- 
sibility  of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a  devil,  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
■nd  Jacob  (Wa/.  cum  TVjpl,  c.  85,  p.  311.  C.  See  also 
J|k(.  11,  c.  6.  p.  45,  B,  whore  he  claims  for  Christianity 
ouperior  but  not  neceesarily  exclusive  power  in  this 
rasped.  Compare  the  statements  of  Iremena,  ode. 
Bant,  il,  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  liy  Grotius  on 
Matt,  xii,  27).  Bui  Justin  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Jew- 
lab  exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  aunk  down  to  the  super- 
stitious rites  and  usages  of  the  heathen  (comp.  Pilny, 
sxx,  !).    See  Df  kon. 

The  power  of  casting  oat  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Cbrist  while  on  earth  upon  the  apoatles  (Matt,  x,  8), 
and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x,  17-19),  and  waa, 
according  to  hia  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17).  exercised  by 
believers  after  hia  aacension  (Acta  xvi,  19) ;  but  to  the 
Christian  miracle,  whether  as  performed  by  our  !,,ord 
bimself  or  by  hia  fbllowera,  the  N.-T.  writers  never 

the  office  of  the  exorcist  mentioasd  bv  Paul  In  his  enu- 
meration of  the  miraculous  gifta  (I  Cat.  xli,  9).  Hos- 
heim  says  that  the  parlicuUr  order  of  exorcists  did  not 
exist  till  the  close  of  the  (bird  centnry,  and  be  ascribes 
its  introduction  to  the  prevalent  fancies  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (cent,  ill,  11,  c.  4).  We  notice  Jahn'a  remark  upon 
the  siftnce  oif  John  himself  In  his  gospel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  poBSeasioDS,  although  he  introduces  the  Jrwt  as 
speaking  In  the  cnstomaiT  way  respecting  demons 
and  da^moiiiacal  poaaeaaions,  and  although  he  often 
speaks  of  the  sick  who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour ; 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  John  wrote  his  gospel  In 
Asia  Minor,  where  niiKficaf  irintce  was  very  flourish- 
ing, and  where  it  was  generally  known  that  the 
riiaeaBee  attributed  to  dnmona  were  merelv  natural 
diseases  (Jahn,  AnkSiA.  I,  ii,  S82,  477-480;  see 
also  Lomeirus,  He  VW.  Gtnl.  Luilra.;  Bekker,  I,e 
Monde  EnchatUf ;  Van  Dale,  Dt  diaaal.  idol.  c.  vi, 
p.  619  sq.j  Amnell,  Diu.  ad  loc.  in  AdU,  Vptal 
17561. 

III. /■  Oe  cnrly  CnDrdL— ].  As  Chrtattana  were  eup- 
poBcd  to  be  in  constant  conflict  with  the  devil,  they  uaed 
not  only  prayer,  but  alao  emrcum,  which  was  held  to  he 
a  power  given  to  the  Church.     ThnoTertuUian  (A.D. 
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ISO),  speaklne  of  the  varfan  of  the  Christian  scUiM 
(De  Corona  Milit,  c.  11)  with  demons,  says  txminA 
fugavit  (be  routa  tbern  with  exorcising).  So  to  hb 
ApologcUcm  (c.  !3)  he  aays  that  the  "  evil  spirit  *IH 
confess  hlmeelf  b<  be  a  demon  when  commanded  Is 
speak  by  any  Christian"  (jasnu  a  gtiotibrl  Ciruttatt). 
So  also  Origen,  com.  C>-lnim,  lib.  vli,  i7im-oi  n  reuw. 
Tov  wprirrui'mi"  (the  common  unlettered  people  do  Ibe 
same).  "  'Oh,  could  you  but  bear.'  saya  Cyprian(i>. 
76),  'and  see  those  demons  when  they  are  tortuted  by 
us,  and  afflicted  with  spiritual  chastisement  and  nriai 
anguish,  and  thus  ejected  from  the  bodies  of  Ibe  pi*. 
scsaed  (oAsesBnoR^,  moaning  and  lamenting  with  ha- 
man  voice,  throutih  the  powe^  divine,  as  they  feel  tha 
rods  and  atripea  they  confess  tbe  judgment  lo  come. 
The  exorcists  mie  with  commanding  right  over  Ihe 
whole  army  of  the  insolent  adversar}'.  OflenliBta 
the  devil  promlaea  to  depart,  but  departs  not;  bet 
wben  we  coma  to  baptism,  then  indeed  we  ought  to  be 
assured  and  confldent,  because  tbe  demon  la  then  op. 
pressed,  and  the  man  is  consecrated  to  God  and  libo- 
ated.'  The  invocstion  of  Christ,  attended  by  the  (iga 
of  the  croaa,  and  pronounced  by  persons  formally  ap- 
pointed to  the  office,  was  the  method  by  which  ihort 
stupendous  effects  were  neually  produced;  and  ow 
among  the  many  evils  which  proceeded  fnm  this  ab- 
surd practice  waa  an  opinion,  which  gained  aome  prev- 
alence among  tbo  less  enlightened  converts,  that  iha 
object  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  emancipate  mankind 
from  the  yoke  of  their  inviaible  enemy,  and  that  the 
promised  rrdrmpliim  was  nothing  more  than  a  sensible 
liberation  (roiii  the  manifest  influence  of  evil  i^rita" 
(Woddington,  Ckorrii  Hillary,  th.  xiii).  The  ApcHd- 
ten/  ConjftlHtioiu,  viii,  2G,  says:  "An  exorcist  is  not 
appointed,  for  the  priie  pertaineth  to  voluntary  good- 
ness and  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ,  by  the  in- 
floence  of  the  Holy  Spiritj  for  be  who  balb  receind 
the  gift  of  healing  Is  declared  by  nvelation  fTom  God, 
the  grace  that  is  in  him  being  manifest  unto  all.  Bat 
if  there  be  need  of  him  for  a  biahop.  or  presl^vter,  or 
deacon,  he  is  appointed  accoidingly."  Thus  it  ap- 
pears (1)  that  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  h^ 
lo  exist  in  the  Church ;  (!)  tiiat  aa  late  as  the  third 
century  It  was  not  held  to  belong  exclusively  lo  Ibe 
clergy,  but  to  the  whole  Church,  or  at  least  to  some 
among  the  laity.  Tbe  use  of  exorcism  seems  to  have 
tieen  at  first  conflned  to  the  case  of  persons  "pceHsaed 
with  devils,^'  tvipyovfitvai^  who  were  given  intn  tba 
care  of  penons  aet  apart  fnr  tbe  purpose  (Cyptian, 
Epiil.  7S,  76).  See  EnERauHiKS.  Bui  Cyprian  alss 
speaks  here  of  baptismal  exorcism  (see  l»e!ow). 

g.  Ejoriiilt, — A  special  order  of  cxorcieta  arose  as 
early  as  the  third  century.  Before  that  time,  al- 
though, as  has  been  eeen,  the  power  of  exorcising  was 
lield  lo  be  a  apiritnal  gift  common  to  all  classes  ia  the 
Church,  It  3*61  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  exertistd 
by  the  clergy.  On  the  data  of  the  rise  of  the  order  of 
exorcists,  and  of  their  ordination  and  office,  Bin^iam 
{Orig.  Etcia.  bk. U1,  ch.  iv)  speak*  aa fbllowa :  " Itake 
Bona's  opinion  to  lie  the  truest,  that  It  came  in  upoo 
the  withdrawing  (/iervn  Litvrg.  lib.  1,  c  xiv,  nols. 
17)  of  that  extraordinary  and  mineolous  power,  wbicb 
probably  was  liy  degrees,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in 
all  places.  Cornelius  (np.  Euteb.  lib.  vl,  c.  xliil),  who 
lived  in  the  third  century,  reckon*  exorcists  among 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  yet  the  an- 
ther of  the  Constitutions,  who  lived  after  him,  ssys  it 
waa  no  certain  order  (ConKsf.  .4poK.  lib.  viii,  e.  xlii), 
butGodbestowed  the  gift  of  exorcising  as  a  free  grace 
upon  whom  he  pleased;  and  therefore,  consonanl  Ic 
that  hypothesis,  there  la  no  rule  among  those  Coo*!. 
totioos  for  giving  any  ordination  to  exorcists,  as  being 
appolntud  by  God  only,  and  not  by  the  Church.  Bnl 
the  credit  of  the  ConstitntionB  fa  not  to  ba  r«Ued  npoo 
in  this  matter ;  for  It  ie  certain  by  this  time  exordils 
were  settled  as  an  order  in  moat  paria  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Latin :  which  is  evident  fToo 
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a*  Coondl  of  Antioch,  A.D.  S41,  Id  one  of  wboH  cid- 
«Ds  (CuK.  Antioci.  c.  x)  laivo  ia  given  to  the  cjlar- 
ffitafii  to  promote  lubdoaconn,  rasdara,  and  exorcistB, 
vlikli  argna  that  those  ware  then  all  slandin);  ordsn 
of  iba  Church.  After  this  esorci>t>  are  frequently 
mentiodfld  among  the  Inferior  onlara  ity  the  writers  of 
tbe  tooith  century,  u  in  the  Coancil  of  Laodicea 
(Cw.  Lixidic.  c.  xiiv  and  xxvt),  Epiphaniua  {Expoi. 
TO.wi»e21),Paulinu.(.Vfliai.iv,5.rftfn,.).SulpidU9 
Se<enu(l%^.ilfarlH.c.v),an[)thel{e8cripU  otTho- 
•donios  (Cod.  Theodoi.  lib.  xii,  tit.  1.  De  DtcHrimt  Leg. 
121).  and  Gntian  (id.  it.  lib.  xvi,  tit,  ii,  tie  KpiK.  Ug. 
21)  in  Ilia  TheodosiaD  Code,  where    tiiOM  emperors 

they  do  to  the  otfara  orders  of  the  clei^y.  Their  or- 
dinatioa  and  office  is  thna  described  by  tbe  fourth 
Ccamdi  of  Carthage  (Cone  Canh.  iv,  c.  vii :  Exorcista 
qaam  oidinatnr,  iccipial  de  manu  episcopi  libellum, 
ID  qoo  sertpti  aunt  exorcismi,  diccnte  ^lii  epiacopo: 
Acxipa  et  commends  memoris,  et  babeto  poteatatem 
iaponeiidi  maooa  inpcr  energumeaum,  aive  baptiia- 
tum,  live  catechnmenum) ;  "  When  an  exorclat  ii  □ 
diined,  he  ahall  raceire  at  tbe  handB  of  tbo  biebop 
book,  wherein  the  formt  of  exorciaing  are  written,  tl 
lusbt^airing,  Receive  thou  these  and  commit  tbem  I 
mtmory,  and  hare  thou  power  to  lay  hands  upon  tl 
fnergnraeni,  whether  tbey  ba  baptii^d  or  only  cab 
cbmnena."  Tbeaa  fbrtns  were  certain  prayers,  togeti 
er  sith  adjnratlona  in  the  name  of  Christ,  commandiDg 
Ike  nnelaan  eplrit  to  depart  out  of  the  poeaegsed  per. 
ua,  vhlch  may  be  collected  tiom  tbe  wnrds  of  Pauli- 
nas concerning  tbe  promotion  of  St.  Felix  to  this  of- 
fice, whse  he  aayi  {Natal,  ir,  S.  FeLcit, :  Primig  lector 
Kriifit  in  annis,  indo  gradum  cepit,  cul  ronnui  voce 
Ddeli  adjuraie  milas,  et  sacri)  pellcre  verbis),  from  a 
Rader  be  arose  to  that  dO){reo  whose  office  was  to  ad- 
JBi»  evil  ipirils,  and  to  drive  them  out  by  oartain  holy 
mrds.  It  does  not  appear  that  tliey  were  ordained  to 
this  office  by  any  impoaitioQ  of  handi  either  in  tbe 
Greek  or  l^tinCliurcfa:  but  yet  no  one  might  pretend 
10  tierciae  it  either  publicly  or  privately,  in  tbe  church 
or  ui  any  house,  without  the  appointment  of  the  bish- 
op, as  the  CoDDcil  of  Laodicea  directs  (One.  Laod.  c. 
xxfi);  or  at  least  tbe  license  of  a  rhortpiicopiu,  who 
ID  that  cue  was  authoriiod  (Concit  Anliochen.  cap.  i) 
bj  the  bishop'a  deputation." 

3.  Smrrim  in  Baplim. — In  the  third  century  (at 
km  after  tbe  Council  of  CarthaKe,  A-D.  266)  we  find 
uorrism  lued  in  tbe  catechumensle  in  preparation  for 
baptism,  and  also  as  part  of  the  ordinary  ceremony  of 
biiciim.  Kiddle  (CAHrf^n  Antiqailvi,  bk.  iv,  cb.  ii) 
(pvea  tbe  followina  view  of  its  origin :  "  Duptism,  as 
Uk  aacnment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  contributes  to  de- 
liver men  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  evil  spirits; 
and  beoee  it  appears  expedient  and  right  at  the  rcorp. 
tioo  of  Ihst  rile  to  renounce  the  devil  and  hb  works. 
And  when  Uie  number  of  candidates  for  baptiam  wns 
noltipiicd  from  omoug  tbe  heathen,  who  are  spoken 
of  in  Srriptnre  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  sinners  (Gal.  11, 
Ii),  and  who  were  regarded  as  being  especially  under 
tbe  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  it  seomod  more 
paiticalariy  needlU  that  admission  into  the  Gospel 
I'tiirch— the  kingdom  of  heaven— ebould  be  preceded 
br  a  formal  abjnratlon  of  all  heathen  and  supersti^us 
praclicea  ot  worship  ;  in  one  word,  by  a  renunciation 
of  Satan.  Such  appears  lo  be  the  most  natural  and 
•imple  account  of  tbe  <ni)fin  of  exocciam  at  baptism  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Justin  Martyr,  the  flrsC  unin- 
>pired  writer  who  describes  Christran  baptism,  knew 
Mhing  of  this  practice,  although  he  was  not  anac- 
fuialed  with  the  custom  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  in 
tbe  case  of  peraona  poaaesaed.  Tertullian,  howsvei, 
Irata  exprcasly  of  this  matter,  and  aaya  that  the  pnic- 
Ikit  of  reaeoncing  the  devil  on  occasion  of  baptism  is 
tnadnl  not  on  Scripture,  but  on  tradition  (Dt  Coma 
inLciii).  Cyprian  also  treats  of  baptismal  exorcism 
(V  Ixxri,  ad  Mwm.X    At  first,  indeed,  this  ceremo- 
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ny  was  confined  to  a  renunciation  of '  the  devil  and 

all  his  works'  on  the  part  of  the  person  about  to  be 
baptiied ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that 
a  form  of  abjoration  It/  Ok  vfficiaHng  mintUrr,  com- 
manding tbe  evil  spirit  to  depart  from  tbe  new  servani 
of  Christ,  was  brought  into  use-  And  hence  it  ia  thai 
some  writers,  making  a  distinction  between  tbe  renun- 
ciation (^iirarayq,  abrenunliatio)  and  exorcism  (i£un- 
no/icic),  contend  that  the  practico  of  aiorcisni  wus  at- 
togetbar  unknown  until  tbe  fourth,  ur,  as  others  Fay. 
the  seventh  century.     The  fact,  however,  appears  to 

same,  dilTering  only  in  form.  And  the  true  state  of 
the  cose  with  respect  Co  baptismal  exorcism  appear.'^ 
to  be  as  f»llowa:  I.  In  tbe  first  century  wo  iind  no 
Inice  of  a  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  baptism.  2.  In 
tbe  second  and  lliird  centuries  this  practico  was  in  use, 
ua  appears  from  tbe  testimonies  of  Tcrtullrm  and  Gyp. 
rian,  as  well  as  otluter  writers  whoappeal  to  tradition. 
3.  hi  the  fourth  century  the  fathers  speak  of  exorcism 
as  not  being  highly  expedient,  inasmuch  ns,  without 
;  it,  children  would  not  lie  free  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  (Optat.  Milev.  De  Schiim.  Donal.  lib.  iv,  c.  vl ; 
Uasil,  M.  t>t  SprilK  Sancto,  c.  xivii;  Grejior.  Nai, 
Oral.  xl).  We  Iind  menliiTn  of  baptismal  exorcism 
also  In  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Cartbage  held  in 
the  year  2Jl>.  and  those  of  the  first  Council  of  Constan- 
tinoplo,  A.D.  S81.  The  exorcists,  who  wero  concern- 
ed at  first  only  with  the  encrgumens,  or  persons  pos- 
eesBed,  were  aflerwarda  called  upon  to  assist  at  the 
baptism  of  all  adults;  but,  as  infant  baptism  gained 
grcund,  tbe  duties  of  this  ofllcc  became  superlluoui, 
and  they  are  vei7  rarely  mentioned  in  works  posterior 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (f  B^C)  glvea  a  Bomewbit  detail- 
ed acconnt  of  tbe  form  of  exorcism.  The  ceremonies 
used  were:  1.  Praliminsry  fasting,  pra^-ers,  and  gcn- 
ufloctions.  These,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  gen- 
oral  preliminaries  to  baptism.  2.  Imposition  of  bands 
upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who  stood  with  his 
head  iiowed  down  in  a  submissive  posture.  3.  Putting 
olf  the  ahoea  and  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  an 
under  totrment.  4.  Facing  the  candid:ite  to  the  west, 
whigh  was  the  symbol  of  darkness,  as  th;  east  was  of 
light.  In  the  Eastern  Church  ho  was  required  to 
thrust  out  his  bund  towards  the  west,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  pushin;;  away  an  object  in  that  diroclion.  Tlii~ 
was  a  token  of  his  abhorrence  of  Sstsn  and  his  works, 
and  his  determination  to  resist  and  repel  tbem.  5.  A 
renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  works  thus :  '  ' 


Satan  I 


dliis 


G.  The  e 


imUsr  fori 


e  until  tb 


lireatheJ 

upon  tbe  c.indidut:  either  oni:e  or  three  times,  and  ad- 
jured the  unclean  spirit  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father, 
Son,  and  llolv  Ghost,  to  come  01  '"'  —  ■  - 
of  adjuration 'seems  not  to  bare 
fourth  centuTj';  and  these  sev 
apparently  introduced  gradually  and  at  diflerent  limes. 
The  whole  ceremony  waa  at  fir.'t  confined  to  tbe  re- 
nunciation of  'the  devil  and  his  wnrka'  on  tbe  part  of 
the  person  about  to  lis  baptized  (Coleman,  Chriilioii 
Antiqmtitf,  cb.  xiv,  §  9 ;  Kiddle,  I.  c). 

IV.  Itom^n  CaAo'ieCkunh.—ln  the  Roman  Catholic; 
Church  txorritu  constitute  one  of  the  four  minor  or- 
diifs  of  the  clcrjjy — acolvtoB,  esoreists,  readers,  por- 
ters (CouncJ  vf  Trent,  seas,  xiiii,  chap,  ii,  of  Ordera). 
When  initiating  tbe  exorcist  tbe  bishop  gives  liim  a 
liook  containing  tbe  exoicisms  (or  the  Kliasal),  and 
says,  "Arri/x  el  eimoiiaida  mtnorw,  rt  Aabelo  poUtUt- 
lem  impon-ndi  mantis  taper  nerfftimenum,  sue  lapti- 
lalum  n'te  caltekunatun"  (Take  this  and  commit  it  lo 
mcmnry.  and  have  power  to  impose  bands  on  persons 
posst-Fkinl,  lie  Ibcy  baptized  or  catechumens).  Every 
candidato  for  priests'  orders  in  tbe  Roman  Cbnrch  first 
receives  tbe  four  lower  orders.  Including  that  of  exor- 
Tba  piocesa  of  ezorcisiiig  waUr  for  baptism  i? 
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given  nader  BapHsM  (toI.  i,  p.  660,  col.  !).    Cbildren 

I  are  regarded  us  belonging  to  the  devil  until  bftpliied, 

j  aDd  tlw  priast  or  asaiBting  exorcltl  blows  out  tha  evil 

I  spirit  by  the  breath  (txtafiatiaa).  Bad  also  breatfaes  on 

I   the  chiU  again  (fitiaffialio'C},  «•  a  eiinbol  of  the  gift 

I  of  tbe  Spirit.     So  tbe  Athuifc.'  "  Sacerdos  exaafflst  ter 

'    in  faeiem  i-aMcbumeDi,  aemel  dicena:  Exi  ab  eo  (ea), 

■piritOB  imDionde,  et  da  locnm  SpiriCni  Sancto  Pira- 

clitfl.     Hie  in  modum  cracin  halet  In  taciem  Ipiiua  dl- 

:^Bt ;  Acci]>e  Spirituni  ban  im  per  iatam  iaaufflationeni, 

St  Dei  beiiPdictionem.     f  f**  tilii."     In  cases  where 

the  priest  is  to  practise  exorcism  on  a  person  >uppoK<l 

to  be  *^  possessed  of  the  devil,"  tie  is  to  prepare  himself 

Bpeciallj   bj'  prayer,  faatlng,  confession,  and   mass. 

The  ceremony  ma}'  be  performed  in  the  church,  or,  if 

lie  witnesses  present.  "  Here,  arrayed  in  robe,  cope, 
snd  a  bine  stole,  he  first  sprinkles  the  subject  with 
holy  water,  and,  kneeling  down,  prays  the  All  Saints' 
litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  I^nlm  liii,  Dtvi  hi  imm«- 

whieh,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  patient, 
he  commands  the  evil  spirit  to  depart,  by  the  myste- 
ries of  the  incamnCion,  the  salTeriDg  and  dealh,  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  the  sending  of 
the  Spliit,  and  the  coming  again  to  judgmenL  There- 
npon  follows  the  lesson  from  John  i.  In  prineipia  erat 
Vrrbum,  with  Mark  zvi,  I&-18,  and  Luke  x,  17-19. 
Then  be  lays  both  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  energu- 
men,  saying,  *  Ecce  crvcrm  Domini :  /agite  parfeM  ad- 
trrta  \  vial  leo  de  Iriiu  Juda,'  and  the  prayer  fbllows, 
with  tba  proper  formnla  of  exorcism  {Krordio  It,  im- 
mundt  Mptritju,  etc.);  '  I  exorcise  thee,  unclean  spirit, 
in  the  name  of  Jesos  Christ;  tremble,  0  Satan!  thou 
enemy  of  tlie  Iklth,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  nbo  hast 
brought  death  into  tho  world,  who  bast  deprived  men 
^lifc,  and  bad  rebelled  against  jasticc;  thou  seducer 
of  mankind,  thou  root  of  all  ciil,  thon  source  of  ava- 
rice,  diicard,  and  envy'),  the  priest  meanwhile  making 
Uiree  crosses,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  brow 
and  brca«t  of  the  possessed  person.  Iftba  evil  spirit 
does  not  depart,  alt  these  ceremonies  must  be  repeat- 
ed. In  regani  to  the  exoreitm  e/ihingi,  the  i-iew  of 
St.Paul,  that  every  creature  of  God,  used  with  Ibanks- 

sequence  of  the  curse,  which  the  first  sin  lirought  upon 
all  nature,  the  Church  of  Rome  exorcises  beforehand 
things  designed  for  sacred  use,  such  as  the  valer  and 
tnit  required  for  holy  water.  Beasts  also,  horses, 
fields,  and  fruits,  are  sotrested,  more  frequentiv  in  the 
Creek  Church  than  in  Ihe  Roman"  (Henog,  £itryA>- 
fHtdui,  Bomlarger's  trannl.,  i,  265).  When  a  house  is 
infested  with  cv'~  spirits  the  priest  is  sent  for,  who,  on 
hb  arrival,  sprinkles  the  place  plentifully  with  holy 
water,  repeats  some  prayers,  and  then  pronounces  tho 
form  of  exorcism,  wbe-eupon,  it  is  supposed,  the  dev- 
ils depart.  Should  they  again  return  the  ceremony 
of  exorcism  Is  repeated,  and  again  if  necessary,  until 
at  length  Ihe  Church  proves  itnelf  Tkrtorinus  over  the 
powers  of  hell  (Enryel.  JfelrnpoNtma :  see  also  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Diniiaiin  from  Pojitry,  §  9,  for  an  account  of 
the  forms  of  exorcism ;  and  the  copious  collection  enti- 
tled Thaaunt  erorcMmoruni  o/jue  amjuraliainim  itr- 
ri^litBa, pottBtiMii/aomm, rffieariiMimarvm  mmpractica 
pra^atiaanui ;  quibuj  i^riha  maliffni,  dirmonea  nak^ 
najuit  onrnCa  dt  eorporHim  hummii  odrasu,  iangurm 
fiagdSt  /uitibuigat  Jhg/ntar,  tiprtluntur,  dodrinti  r<- 
Jirliuimiu  atque  uUmmat.  ColonJK,  1628,  8to). 

V.  Tho  Greek  Church  also  continues  the  order  of 
e:tonist9  and  Ihe  practice  of  exorcism.  The  exorcism 
of  catechumens  is  designated  aipopitvii&t,  and  it  is 
thrice  administered  in  making  a  catechumen  (see  Eu- 

Fxorclsmis  also  practised  upon  the  baptism  of  Infant*. 
The  priest,  having  received  the  child  at  the  church 
door,  mariis  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  fore- 1 
bead,  then  curies  him  to  the  fml,  where,  befo 


Immeralon,  he  U  exorcised.  The  ancient  forma  an 
preserved  with  very  little  change  in  modem  uh. 
Three  forms  are  employed,  which  may  be  found  in 
Schmilt,  MorgaJ&id.-gntch-niaiKlie  KinAe  (Maiai, 
IHZG,  p.  141).  In  Assemanni,  Coda  LiOirs.  ii,  BIS  aj., 
may  be  found  twenty-one  forms  for  axordiing  tbe 
devil  and  all  evil  spirits.  In  Hetrophanii  Crilopuli 
CaH/mio  (1661),  csp.  vil,  ife  £crUtia,  is  the  atalmKOI 
that  baptism  must  be  performed  with  prayers  and  ex- 
orcisms (/itrd  iu}^uv  lai  liopria/iiv) ;  alaa  [ixeiayii 
t£opnn;Jotc  rapii  ruiv  ipxi't-m  iraripiov  fiai'/iaaiut 
OfiTtSic/iirai'i)  "  we  have  forms  of  exorcism  admin- 
bly  prepared  by  (be  ancient  futhers;"  and  Id  cap.  xi,d( 
Aiceri/Dfta,  he  sUtcs  thcdutyof  the  exonJsts  tobc"la 
exortise  the  catechumens  and  catechice  them"  (SM 
Kimmel,  Momm.  Fid.  EcHf.  Orirnl.  (Jena,  1840, 8vo> 
VI.  /■  PrattHoKt  CturrAu. ~ Luther  approved  gf 
exorcism.  In  hia  Tavfbichlrin  be  preserved  the  spirit 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  form  of  renuncialJDn  of  tbe 
devil.  He  did  not  consider  it  us  essential,  but  as  veiy 
useful  to  "  remind  the  people  earnestly  of  tlie  power 
of  sin  and  the  devil."  The  immediate  succctsors  cit 
I.nther  adopted  his  views,  and  they  were  gCDerslly 
diffused  in  Saxony,  WUrtemberg,  and  the  other  Etiwig- 
ly  Lutheran  parts  of  Germany  (Siegel,.4Aerfj(inier,  ii, 
64;  Wiedenfeld.  De  Exorciimi  Otigiaf,  etc.,  Uarbuig, 
1824).  Inl&RSHrshusiuswTOteinfavorofabo&biiig 
its  use.  Justus  Menlus,  In  a  tteatiie  Vom  Exordtma, 
1&90,  advocated  its  retention.  Calvin  (/sslif.  iv,  li, 
IB),  speaking  of  the  "  wax  taper"  and  "exorcbm"  si 
used  by  the  Romanists  In  baptism,  rays,  "  1  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  origin  of  this  adventitloos  med- 
ley, yet  it  is  lawful  fur  me,  and  for  all  the  faithful,  to 
reject  everj-tliing  that  men  have  presumed  to  sdd  lo 
the  institution  of  Christ."  In  the  Swedish  CbsKh, 
when  the  Auesburg  Cunf^ssion  was  proclaimed  anew 
at  the  Council  of  L'paala,  VM,  exorcism  was  retained, 

count  of  its  utility  as  an  admonilion  to  the  andience 
lookinf  on  at  the  baptism"  (Uanke,  Bitton/  o/ikt  Pa- 
parg,  i,  11,  Austin's  trsnsl.,  Edinb.  1861,  3  vols.  Sro]. 
Zuinglius  agreed  with  Calvin  in  rejecting  exordim, 
and  fhim  the  beginning  Ihe  lEeformed  Church  wi> 
disinclined  lo  it.  The  que; lion  became  a  tort  of  let 
between  Lutherans  and  Calvinlsts.     In  the  Cn-pto- 

a  part,  and  one  of  the  accusations  against  Nicolas  Crell 
(q.  V.)  was  that  he  "  sought  to  extirpate  exorcism  frein 
the  Church,  to  its  great  injury  (see  Boebmer,  Jw. />W. 
Prolril.  iii,  843).  Among  later  Lutheran  theoJogisBS. 
Gerbardt.Quenstedt,  and  Wlai  place  it  among  things 
indlflerenl^  3aur,  Banmgarten,  and  Reinhard  nrgeits 
abolition.  From  Rclnhard's  time  it  has  gradually  bt- 
come  obsolete  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Since  ISt 
the  "High''  Lutherans  have  attempted  to  r**ir«  IM 

In  Uu  CkBreh  rf  England.— In  the  fint  litntgy  at 
Edward  VI,  a  form  of  exorcism  at  baptism  is  gim. 
Tho  priest,  booking  upon  Ihe  children,  was  to  say.'"! 
command  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  ibe  name  of  Ihe  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  cook  on 
and  depart  from  these  infants,  wnam  our  Lord  Jtsst 
Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  call  lo  bis  holy  baptism,  to  <• 
made  members  of  hia  body  and  of  bis  holy  congrega- 
tion. Therefore,  thou  accursed  spirit,  remember  thy 
sentence,  remember  thy  judgment,  remember  the  day 
lo  be  at  hand  wherein  thou  shall  bum  in  lire  ererUfl- 
ing.  prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels;  and  pnsHDt 
not  henceforth  lo  exercise  any  lynnny  towards  these 
infants  whom  Christ  halh  bougbt  with  his  pncioDi 
bbxHl,  and,  by  his  holy  ^ptism.  calleth  lo  ba  of  bii 
flock."  See  Baptism.  Bncer's  remoastranc«  agiiast 
Ihe  indiscriminate  use  of  the  form  of  exorcism,  on  tbi 
ground  that  It  would  be  uncharitable  to  suppoaa  tbil 
all  were  dannnlacs  who  came  to  be  baptind,  was  lin- 
ined  to  by  tfae  Reformers;  for  in  their  revision  of  tb 
Praftr-beot.  In  tbe  btb  and  6tli  of  Edward  VI.  they  ds- 
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died  on  omitting  it  sltogetber.  The  seTentf-ftecond 
ODDii  of  the  Churcb  of  EagUnd  rorbida  any  minisUr 
itieais>tiog  to  c^pet  a  devil  or  ilevila,  under  pain  of 
the  ImpatatioTi  of  imposture,  anil  cosenage,  and  depo- 
ntjon  from  Ibfl  niiiti3tr7,  except  he  Arst  obbiinR  Che 
UciiiM  of  the  biibop  orbti  dioceu,  had  under  hii  band 
and  iral  (Whutly,  Oa  Comrnon  Pragtr,  chap,  vii,  J  !). 
In  the  form  of  baptism  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Uetbodiit  E[uscopaI  Church,  and  the  ProtesUnt 
Epuu^ial  Church,  the  qnestion  ia  put  to  the  candidate, 

etc    This  ia  a  remnant  of  the  old  fonn  of  renuncia- 

calechumens),  but  of  eiorciam  itself  there  ia  noEhing 
in  tbaiT  fbrm  ulatiea. 

IMtTOtuTf. — 3ee,  beaidea  the  worka  already  cited, 
Soiccr,  TktKttirta,  a.v.  a^Dpcnr/ioc,  ifopcia^iuc!  SIdIIf, 
Dt  Orijine  Etordtmi  »  Baptiimo ;  Augusti,  Dmkmur- 
diybtlfH,  vii,  2GB  eq. ;  Binghatn,  Ort^.  Ecclti.,  Uobn's 
«l.,i,135i  il,  110»q.;  August!, CArid/.  .4 rrjkni^M, ii, 
(27  aq. ;  iii,  40-2;  Perruii,  Promla  BiiliolAeta,  iii,  927 
H|.;  Kraft,  Aia/uhrL  Hit.  vm  Exoratmo  (Hambnrg, 
ITW,  Sto)  ;  Eiliolt,  Dttinealioa  nf  Romanitm,  hh.  ii,  rh. 
i» ;  Procter,  On  Comntim  Prayer,  p.  865. 

BxorcUain.     See  HoaiLETica;  Seshox. 

Szpectancj  (Lai.  expedanlia,  Bipecfira,  gratia 
aputina),  in  canon  lav,  the  name  of  a  proepectiva 
olum  to  an  eccleeiaatical  beneflco  nhich  haa  not  yet 
hnsjow  Tacant.  At  flnt  the  German  emperor*  grant- 
3  for  the  drat  place  In  every  chapter 
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IJM  prinvB  pndt).  After  the  eleventh  century  the 
popa  granted  expectancies  nt  first  in  the  shape  of  a 
rrqmt,  and  sabseiinently  in  tbe  shape  of  ■□  order. 
The  expectancy  waa  eitbei  tbr  a  definite  tieneflce,  or 
tbf  any  benefice  of  a  certain  class  or  chapter.  The 
third  Council  of  Lateimn  (II79),  and  later  papal  re- 
•criptg,  forbade  tbe  expectancies,  but  the  popes  them- 
■ilret  condnued  Ui  grant  them.  They  were  aipiin 
rwlricted  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  forbidden 
liT  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  Council  of  Trent  totiil- 
If  abaUahad  tbem,  except  in  casee  of  hiihopa  and  mo- 
■Mie  aoperiora,  to  whom,  in  soma  speclHed  cases,  a 
coadjalm',  with  the  right  of  succession,  was  given.  In 
the  Pracestaut  atate  churchea  the  princea  have  claimed 

the  right  to  grant  expectancies AU^m,  Jtral-EiKytl. 

i,S»;  Hetti^,  StaLfiiuyiLiv,  232.    (A.  J.  S.) 

a  ^Veek,  the  time  between  Ascen- 
d  Whitsunday,  the  period  during  which 
s  tarried  at  JeruEialcm  in  expectation  of  the 
at  of  the  Master's  promiis  aa  to  the  outpouring 
sflbe  Comforter.— PrDCter.On  Commm  Pn^er,p.289. 

Bxpadieucy,  Htness  of  means  to  ends.  On  ex- 
ptdiency  as  tbe  ground  of  morals,  ace  Dwight,  TlKolo- 
jj,  aer.  icix;  Robert  Hall,  Conpltte  Work$,  i,  9Gj  ii, 
3S;  W.  oiaJ  riro/.  flrainii,  iv,  B88 ;  Wavland,  infifr. 
JuOani  Sacra,  1843,  p.  301 ;  and  the  article  Ethics. 

BxperletUM  (Jonfiq,  Horn,  v,  4,  "  proof,"  as  else- 
whet*  rendered),  o;ipr™Z  of  integrity  »» the  result  of 
irial.  ''  The  three  stages  of  iivanovii,  mdttrana.  So- 
Eifirj,  approtal,  and  iXiric,  hope,  are  considered  by  the 
ainslle  as  proceeding  from  the  Bnlferlni.'s ;  the  first  de- 
Mthg  the  slite  of  moral  eamestneas  implied  in  pa- 
tmu  and  fiithful  endurance,  the  second  that  slsle  of 
i|>pn>ral  a«  genuine  which  thence  results,  and  bcara 
within  it  hope  aa  ita  blossom"  (Olsbansen,  Connaeal. 
in  lac). 

KPBRIENCa  I.  In  PkiUmjAg.  —  •'  &7»ri™«, 
it  Ha  Mrict  sense,  applies  to  what  has  occurred  within 
a  fmtoa'i  own  knowledm.  Srpoiaiee,  in  thi«  sense, 
"*  aMiH  relates  to  the  pot!  alone.  Thus  it  i»  that  a 
mm  knows  by  experiaicv  what  snlRrings  he  has  nn- 
■laiaoe  in  aome  disease,  or  what  height  the  tide 
■•aAed  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  More  frequently 
'^•erdis  used  to  denote  that  judgment  which  Is  do- 
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rived  from  experience  in  tit  primary  seme,  hy  luaonlng 
from  tliat  in  combination  wilh  other  data.  Thus  a 
man  may  assert,  ou  the  ground  of  fxperienee,  that  ho 
was  cured  of  a  diaordar  by  sucb  a  medicine — that  that 
medicine  Is  (lEDeially  beneficial  in  that  disorder ;  that 
[he  tide  may  always  be  e.spected,  under  such  drcum- 
■tancea,  to  rise  to  such  a  height  Strictly  speakiSf;, 
none  of  these  can  be  known  by  erperience,  but  are  con- 
clusions/rota  experuiux.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  thai 
Erperiniee  can  be  applied  to  the/nluit,  or,  which  comas 
to  the  same  thing,  to  any  ffenend  fact ;  aa,  c.  g.  when 
it  it  said  that  we  know  b;/  trperlence  that  water  ex- 
posed (o  a  certain  temperature  will  freeie"  (Whalely, 
Logic,  app.  i). 

Locke  (Eaag  on  Haiaan  l/xdenlwid.  bk.  ii,  ch.  1]  as- 
signs experience  as  tbe  only  and  universal  source  of 
human  knowledge.  "Wbenee  bath  tbe  mind  all  the 
materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  To  this  I  an- 
swer, in  one  word,  from  trperiencei  In  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  uUlm.ituly  de- 
rives itself.  Our  obaervation,  employed  either  about 
external  sen^hle  objects,  or  about  the  internal  o|wra- 
tions  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  our 
selves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understanding  witl 
all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  are  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  tram  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or 
can  naturally  have,  do  spring — tliat  is,  sensation  and 
reflection."  In  opposition  to  this  view,  according  to 
which  all  human  knowledge  is  a  potleriori,  or  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  it  Is  contended  that  roan  has  knowl- 
edge h  priori — knowledge  which  experience  neither 
does  nor  can  give,  and  knowledge  without  which  there 
could  be  no  experience,  inasmuch  as  all  the  generali- 
latlons  of  experience  proceed  and  rest  upon  it.  "No 
accumulation  of  experiments  whatever  can  biiug  a 
general  law  home  to  the  mind  of  man,  because,  if  we 
rest  upon  experiments,  our  conclusion  can  never  logic* 
ally  pass  beyond  the  bonndi  of  our  premises  ;  we  can 
never  infer  more  than  we  havo  proved  i  and  all  the 
past,  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  the  future,  which  we 
cannot  see,  is  still  left  open,  in  which  new  experiences 

tbe  child  will  bcliovo  at  once  upon  a  single  eipcri- 
having  been  onco  burned  by  flre.     Why? 


Decai 


a  hand 


dency  to  generalize  thus  rapidly.  Becanso  he  does  it 
by  an  instinct  of  which  ho  can  ^vc  no  account,  except 
that  he  is  so  formed  hy  his  Mjker"  (Sewell,  Chritliaa 
Hot,  ch.  xxlv),  "We  may  liavo  seen  one  circle  and 
investigated  its  properties.  Lot  why,  when  our  individ- 
ual experience  is  so  circumscribed,  do  we  assume  tho 
same  relations  of  all  7  Simply  liecanse  tbe  under- 
standing has  the  conviction  intuitively  that  sinillBr 
objects  witl  bare  simiUr  properties  i  it  does  not  ac- 
quire this  idei  by  sensation  or  custom ;  tbe  mind  de- 
velops it  by  its  own  intrinsic  force — il  is  a  law  of  our 
faculties,  ultimate  and  universal,  from  which  all  rea- 
soning proceeds"  (Dr.  Mill,  Eaagi,  p.  S37).— Fleming, 
Vocabutarj/  of  PkHomphy.  s.  v. 

II.  In  /fe/i(F«m.— (!.)  Krowledi;e  gained  hy  trial  or 
practice.      "  A  man  unacquainted  with  those  spiritual 
mind  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
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possibility  of  Ihe  changes  called  the  new 
birth,  sanctlflcation,  etc.,  but  he  does  not  understand 
their  nature;  they  are  foolishness  to  him.  Nothing 
is  mora  common  with  onregenenite  prrHins  than  to 
ridicule  as  enthusiastic  religious  experience.  But  if 
the  constitution  of  baman  natare  is  considered,  it  w=" 
l:e  seen  that  man  has  emotions  as  well  as  'nleiisca. 
His  passions  are  original  parts  of  bis  mental  constitn- 
tion,  and  must  be  exercised  in  relighin.  They  cannot 
he  destroyed.  However  beautiful  religion  may  be  as 
a  theory.  it»  excellency  and  energy  can  only  he  dis- 
played Bs  experienced.  Hence  tlie  Bible  employs  the 
analogous  terms  bating,  fttling,  to  indicate  tbe  inter- 
nal enjoyment  of  a  Christian.     He  haa  peace  Uirougb 
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beliering.  He  joys  in  God,  thraagfa  irbom  he  im 
ceivEd  the  stonement.  Tht  love  af  God  ii  Bhed  abrow) 
In  hii  heart  He  [a  conacionB  ihat  ho  is  a  new  cteii- 
tare"  (Fatrar,  B;W.  Odf.  B,  v.).  "Ihat  oat  experi- 
ence i9  always  absolutely  pure  in  the  present  state 
cannot  lie  expected;  hut  if  it  be  genuine,  It  will  not 
fiiii,  throui^b  the  exeKise  ol  Christian  diligence,  to  be- 
come mom  and  more  pure.  The  miiii  point,  thi 
fbre,  Is  to  yusnl  well  aj^aiust  tnistaking  the  illusi 
of  the  imat;inatiDn  Tor  the  operation  of  divine  truth 
en  the  conicience  and  the  heart  (}  Tbesa.  Ei,  13).  See 
Affections.  (2.)  The  most  valoBhle  things  arc  moat 
■pt  to  be  counterfeited.  But  Cbtiatian  exper' 
may  be  considered  aa  genuine,  1.  When  it  accords 
the  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  will,  or  wtut  he  bu 
revealed  in  hla  word.  Anytbing  contrary  to 
however  plc'aaing,  cannot  be  sound,  or  produced  by 
divine  agency.  2.  When  ita  tendency  is  to  promote 
humility  in  ue:  tbut  experience  by  which  we  ' 
our  own  wealmess,  and  to  subdue  pride,  must  be  i 
3.  When  it  leucbcs  ug  to  bear  with  otbera,  and 
tbeni  Kood.  4.  When  it  operates  so  as  to  excite 
be  ardent  in  our  devotion.  Bind  sincere  in  our  n 
to  God.  A  powerful  experience  of  tlie  divine 
will  lead  as  to  acliDDWledge  the  same,  and  to  mai 
our  gtatitudj  both  by  constant  praise  and  genuine 
piety.  (3.)  Christian  experience,  however,  ma 
uliuaed.  Tbero  are  some  good  jicopla  who  ccrtiijniy 
have  felt  and  enjoyed  the  power  of  reliifbn,  and 
liave  not  alwaya  acted  with  prudence  as  to  their  expe- 
rience. ].  Some  Ixiast  of  Iheir  experiences,  or  tallt  of 
them  as  If  tbey  were  very  extraordinarj' ;  whereas, 
were  tliey  acquainted  with  others,  they  would  And  ' 
not  Fo.  That  a  man  may  make  mention  of  bis  expe- 
rience is  no  way  improper,  but  often  useful;  but 
hear  peraona  always  talking  of  titeoiselves  seems 
indicjte  a  spirit  of  pride,  and  that  their  experiei 
cannot  be  very  deep.  2.  Another  abuse  of  experience 
is  dependence  on  it.  Wo  ought  certainly  to  talte  en- 
couragement from  past  circnmstancea  if  we  can ;  but 
if  we  are  so  dependent  on  past  experience  as  to  pre- 
duile  present  exertions,  or  always  expect  Co  have  ex- 
nctly  the  same  assistance  In  every  atale,  trial,  or  ordi- 
nance, we  shall  be  disappointed.  God  has  wisely  or- 
dered it  that,  though  he  never  will  leave  his  people, 
yet  he  will  suspend  or  liestow  comfort  in  his  own  time; 
fortbis  very  reason,  that  we  may  rely  on  him,  and  not 
on  the  circumstance  or  ordinance.  8.  It  is  an  abuse 
of  e.tperience  when  introduced  at  improper  times  and 
before  improper  persons.  It  is  true,  we  ongbt  never 
to  he  ashamed  of  our  profesion  ;  but  to  be  always  tnlk- 
ing  to  irraligioua  people  respecting  experience,  which 
Ihey  know  notliing  of,  is.  as  our  Saviour  saya,  casting 
pcatU  before  ewine."  See  Ilucit,  Trealiie  on  £rprn- 
encei  Gurnall,  Chrinian  ArFior;  Edw»^d^  On  the 
AJfeelionM ;  Doddridge,  Ritt  and  Progita ;  Wesley, 
Stmumt, 
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\   argument   from.      See 


Bxpeilence  HQetings  are  asaemblies  of  relig- 
ious persona,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  relating 
their  experience  to  each  other.  They  are  lontatimes 
railed  covenant  and  conference  meetings,  and,  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  clau-mettingi  (t\.v ."^^  'Mt  has  been 
dnuHed  by  some  whether  theae  meetings  are  of  any 
great  utility,  and  whether  they  do  not,  in  some  meas- 
ure, force  people  to  say  more  than  is  true,  and  puff  up 
Ihaw  with  pride  who  are  aide  to  communicate  their 
idea.^  wllh  facility ;  but  to  this  it  has  been  answered, 
1,  That  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  proof  of  the  evil  of 
It.  3.  That  the  most  eminent  saints  of  obldU  not  neg- 
lect this  practice  (Psa.  Ivi,  IG;  Ual.  ill,  IS).  3.  That 
^^y  a  wine  and  prudent  relation  of  experience  the  Ciiris- 
ti.in  is  led  to  »ca  thnt  othora  have  participated  of  the 
same  Joys  and  sorrows  with  himself;  ho  ia  excited  to 
love  and  srrvo  God  ;  and  animated  to  pereevenuice  in  < 


duly  by  finding  tbat  othen,  of  like  paadon*  witt 
himself,  are  zealous  Kctive,  and  diligent.  4.  Thu 
the  Scriptures  leem  to  enjoin  the  frequeul  i^t(^ 
course  of  Christiana  for  th»  purpose  of  strenptheif. 
inc  each  other  in  religious  services  (  Heb.  x,  J4,  2i; 
C"l.  iii,   IC;   UalL  xviii,  JO)."     8e«  Ci^bs-mkki- 

Ztzpiatlon,  Jewish  Dat  of  Aknoai.  (Lev.  iv^ 
1-S4;  comp.  xxiii,88,3D;  Numb,  xxix,  7-U),  a  sol- 
emn fait  (Acta  xxvii,9;  PhUo,  Opp.  ii,  206,  296,  SSI , 
Josephua,  vlirf.  xiv,ie,4)Bnd  holy  day  (^irBa  r;r. 
Lev.  zvi,  31 ;  xxiil,  ii),  held  ^m  the  eveninj;  of'l)^; 
9lh  till  that  of  the  10th  day  of  the  5tb  monlli,  Tini, 
five  days  before  the  fbast  of  Tabernacles.  The  mod- 
em Mobammedao  Cut  called  "Ramadan,"  held  durinit 
an  enlba  (lunar)  month,  baa  sometimes  been  tefemd 
to  as  having  ita  analogies ;  likewise  (he  fast  of  l^ii 
among  Ibe  ancient  EgjTitiani  (Herod,  iv,  166;  comp. 
11,40),  and  the  Hindu  fast-day  "  Sandrajonon,"  tu. 
Sea  Fast. 

^  EXPIATION,  "  a  rcligiouB  act,  by  which  aatiafao 
tion  or  atonement  ia  made  fiT  the  commifsion  of  Hiine 
Clime,  the  guilt  done  away,  and  the  oliligation  to  pun- 
ishment cancelled.  The  chief  mcthodn  of  expiation 
among  the  Jews  were  by  sacriAces;  and  it  is  unpor- 
tant  always  to  recollect  that  the  Levitical  sacrifice 
were  of  an  cxpiitoiy  character;  because  as  among  tiie 
Jews  sacrifices  were  unquestionably  of  divine  original, 
and  as  the  terme  taken  f.om  them  are  found  spplini 
so  frequently  to  Christ  and  to  his  suSeringa  in  the 
New  Testament,  tbry  serve  to  explain  that  pecntiarilr 
under  which  the  apostles  regarded  (he  death  of  Chrut, 
and  afford  additional  proof  that  it  was  considered  liy 
tbcni  as  a  sacriUce  of  expialkin,  as  the  grand  univeml 
sin-offering  for  Ibe  uhnle  world.  For  our  Lord  is  an. 
noDuced  by  John  as  ■  the  Lamb  of  God ;'  and  that  not 
with  reference  to  meekness  or  any  otiier  morsl  vinni^ 
but  with  an  accompanying  phrase,  which  v.outd  coai- 
mnnicate  to  a  Jew  the  fidl  aacriflcial  sense  of  the  term 
employed,  'the  Tjimb  of  God.  which  taltetb  away  tlir 
lin  of  the  world.'  He  is  called  'our  Pasaover.  nt- 
rificed  for  us.'  He  is  said  to  have  given 'blmself  for 
us,  an  ofleringnnda  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet-snwll- 
ing  savor.'  As  a  priest,  it  was  neceisar}- '  he  sheald 
havo  somewhat  to  offer ;' and  he  offered  '  himself,  "fals 
own  blood,'  to  which  ia  ascribed  the  washing  away  of 
■In,  and  our  eternal  redemption.  Re  i*  declared  to 
have  'put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,' to  have 
'  I  y  himself  purged  our  sins,"  to  have  '  sancliliBl  the 
people  hi-  hia  own  blood,'  to  have  'offered  to  God  one 
sacrifice  for  sins.'  Add  to  theae,  and  to  innumerable 
other  similar  expressiona  and  allusions,  Ibe  argumrnt 
of  the  apostle  in  the  Epiitle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  ubich, 
by  proving  at  length  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  vu 
superior  in  efflcacj'  to  the  sacrilices  of  Ibe  taw,  he  mwl 
unequivocally  assumes  that  the  death  of  Chrirt  was  a 
sacrifice  and  sin-olTFring;  for  without  that  it  woold  m 
more  have  Veen  capable  of  comparison  with  the  sscii- 
fices  of  the  law,  than  the  death  of  John  the  BaptiM,Sl. 
Stephen,  or  St.  James,  all  martyre  and  sufferers  (at 
the  truth,  who  had  recently  sealed  their  testiniinr 
with  their  blood.  This  very  comparison,  we  may  af- 
firm, is  utterly  unaccountable  and  absurd  on  any  hy- 
pothesis which  denies  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  forwhil 
relation  could  his  death  have  to  the  Levitical  immols 
tinna  and  offings  if  it  had  no  BacriGria]  charictet? 
Nothing  could,  in  fact,  lie  more  misleadiug,  and  evrti 
at  aurd,  tbnn  to  apply  tbose  terms  which,  both  anuni: 
Jews  and  Gentiicx,  were  in  use  to  express  the  variiKu 
procesaea  and  means  nf  atonement  and  piaculir  prapi- 
tiation,  if  the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  did  net  in- 
'  to  represent  bis  death  strictly  as  an  expiation  for 
mislesdinfi.  because  auch  would  be  the  natnnl 
lecesaaty  inference  from  the  terms  thomselvet, 
1  had  Bcquiredthis  as  their  established  meaning; 
banrd,  bwauae  if,  as  Sociniana  say,  they  oied  theo 
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IDBtipbaricslly,  then  was  not  even  an  ideal  lesein-  ment;  hut  lubilUiiliim  mndr  hy  din'ns  oppoinJinFnl,  bj 
blue*  between  the  figure  nitd  that  which  it  waa  in-  which  the  victim  was  e:i|iD»e<l  to  BuHuriiifpi  and  desth 
tended  to  illDatnte.  So  totally  irralevant,  indeed,  will  instead  of  the  olTcndcr,  in  vijiue  orvihii^b  the  offender 
tfaoM  tenne  appear  to  any  notinn  enlBrteineil  of  the  hlmteir  was  releaied.  With  this  view,  one  can  scarce- 
death  of  Christ  which  excludes  its  expiatory  charac-  ly  conceive  why  so  able  a  writer  u  srchLiahop  Mauee 
ter,  that  to  assunie  that  our  hotA  and  his  apostles  used  should  prefer  to  nse  the  tvcni '  vicanouii  import'  rather 
theui  as  metaphor*  is  profBuely  to  oBsnme  them  to  be  than  the  simple  and  estahlished  lerm  '  vicarious,'  since 
taeh  writers  as  woiiM  not  in  any  other  caie  be  toler-  the  Antinomian  notion  of  sututitutioD  may  bo  othcr- 
■tfd;  writers  wholly  unacqiuinted  wClh  the  common-  wise  lufGcienlly  (Warded  against,  and  the  phrase  '  vi. 
eslmle*  of  language,  and  therefore  wholly  uofil  to  be  carious  import'  is  certainly  capallo  of  Iwing  resolved 
tuchers  of  others,  and  that  not  only  in  religion,  bat  in  into  that  li|juTative  notion  of  mere  symlwlical  action, 
tilings  of  inftrior  importance.  which,  however  plan sllile,  does  in  £ict  deprive  the  an- 

!.  "The  use  of  aueh  terms,  we  have  said,  would  not  cicnt  dacrilices  of  their  typkal,  and  the  oblation  of 
only  be  wholly  abenrd,  bat  criminally  misleading  lo  Christ  of  its  rtal  efficacv.  Vicarious  ncting  is  actin,^ 
the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  the  Jowb|  who  were  first  for  another;  vicarious  Buffjrinh' i»  suff^ri'iB  for  onoth- 
cenirrled  to  Christianity.  To  them  the  notion  of  pro-  er;  but  the  nelnre  audcircaniEtinces  of  that  suffering 
pitiatoiy  offerings,  offi^rings  to  avert  the  dbpleasnre  in  the  case  of  Christ  are  to  be  determined  by  the  doc- 
oflbegods,  and  which  expiated  tbe  crimes  of  offend- I  trlneofScriptare  at  tattle,  and  not  wholly  by  the  term 
tn,  was  most  familiar,  and  terms  correspondinf;  lo  it  i  itself,  which  Is,  however,  useful  for  this  purpose  (and 
wfTt  in  constant  use.  The  bold  denial  of  this  hy  Dr.  [  therefore  to  lie  jireservert),  that  it  indicates  the  sense 
Prknly  might  well  bring  upon  him  the  reproof  of  arch-  |  in  which  those  who  use  it  nndentand  the  declaration 
Lq<bop  JIagce,  who,  after  establishing  this  point  from  |  of  Scripture,  'Christ  died  for  us,'  so  as  that  he  died 
the  (jreeh  and  Latin  writers,  obsorres,  'So  clearly  not  merely  for  onr  bavJU,  but  in  our  ilfodi  in  other 
i<r^  their  language  announce  the  uoUon  of  a  ptopitia-  words,  that,  but  for  hie  having  died,  those  who  believe 
torv  atonement,  that  if  we  would  avoid  an  imputation  f  in  him  would  personally  have  auflered  that  death  which 
on  Dr.Priestly'a  fiilmess,  we  are  driven,  of  necessity,  lathe  penalty  of  every  vinlation  of  the  law  of  God. 
to  question  the  extent  ofhis  acqaalntincs  with  those  4.  "That  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  expiatory 
nilen.'  The  render  may  consult  the  instances  given  |  and  vicarious  admit*  of  almndant  proiif.  The  chief 
by  this  writer  in  No.  5  of'his  '  Illustrations,'  oppended  I  objections  made  to  thla  doctrine  are,  (l)  That  under 
to  liit  •  Discourses  on  the  Atonement ;'  and  also  the  I  the  law,  in  all  capital  cases,  the  offender,  upon  legal 
ItDlh  chapter  of  Grotius's  De  Salb/adum',  whose  '  proof  or  conviction,  was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no 
banuutf  has  most  amplv  illustrated  and  firmly  settled  I  sacrifice  could  exempt  him  IVom  the  penalty.  (2.) 
ibi4  view  or  the  heathen  sacrilices.  The  use  (u  he  '  That  in  all  lower  cases  to  which  the  law  had  not  at- 
made  of  thu  in  the  armament  is,  that  as  the  apostles  I  tachcd  capital  punishment,  but  pecuniary  mulcta,  or 
found  the  very  terms  they  used  with  refbrence  to  the  '  personal  UI>or  or  aerritode  upon  their  non-payment, 
nilnre  and  eflicncy  of  the  death  of  Christ  llxed  in  an  j  this  penalty  was  to  l>e  strictly  executed,  and  none 
eipLtlory  signification  among  the  Greeks,  they  could  '  could  plead  any  privilege  (br  exemption  on  account  of 
not,  in  honesty,  use  them  in  a  disUnt  figurative  si]n<>e,  I  BBCrihce ;  and  tiiat  when  sacrifices  were  ordained  with 
nurii  less  in  a  contrary  one,  without  giving  their  read-  a  pecunUry  mulct,  th:y  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
«rs  due  notice  of  their  havinj;  invested  tiiem  with  n  ofjEw,  one  part  of  which  was  paid  to  the  slate,  the 
aew  import.  Krom(i-)'oc,a/»//u(i'™,(miflipiirt^.  which  I  other  to  the  Church.  This  was  the  mode  of  arcument 
WIS  to  lie  expl.itedliy  sacrifice,  are  derived  nyt<£ai  and  j  adopted  by  the  author  of  The  Moral  I'kilnsophrr,  and 
ayiiiZu.,  which  denote  the  act  of  expiation :  iciSnipui,  noth-ng  of  weight  has  been  added  to  these  objeclions 
U>i>.to  fmr'ifg,  cUaaif.i*  applied  to  the  effect  of  expia-  einee  his  day.  Now  much  of  thL«  may  be  granted 
lion;  and  i.ViiircD/iiii  denotes  the  method  of  propitia-  without  any  prejudice  to  the  argument,  and,  indeeil, 
ting  the  gods  by  sacrifice.  These,  and  other  words  of  i  is  no  more  than  the  most  orthodox  writers  on  this  sub- 
rimibr  import,  are  used  liy  the  authors  of  the  Sepliia-  ject  have  often  remarlted.  The  law  under  which  the 
pnl,  and  liy  tbe  evani^rlists  and  apostles;  but  they  Jews  were  placed  was  at  once,  as  to  them,  both  a 
Kivs  no  premonition  ofosins  lh?m  in  any  strange  and  moral  and  a  political  law  ;  and  the  lawgiver  excepted 
•ilered  sense;  and  when  they  apply  them  lo  the  death  '  certain  offences  ftom  the  benefit  of  pardon,  because 
of  Cinin.  thcj  mast,  therefore,  be  understood  to  use  .  that  would  have  Ii^i'n  exemption  from  temporal  death, 
I'lem  Id  their  received  meaning.  In  like  manner  the  |  which  was  the  stat?  penalty.  He  therefore  would  ac- 
J;»5  had  their  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  the  terms  and  cept  no  atonement  for  socb  tranfgrcssions.  Blasphe- 
pbrueansedin  them  are.  in  like  manner,  employed  by  I  my,  idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery  were  the  'pre- 
tbe  spostles  to  characterize  the  death  of  their  Lord;  sumptuous  sins'  which  were  thus  exempted;  — '  "-' 
lad  they  would  have  been  as  guilty  of  misleading  reason  will  be  seer 
lb 'ic  Jewish  OS  their  Gentile  readers  hid  Ibey  em-    pletoGnd;  for,  in 

ployed  them  in  a  new  sense,  and  without  warning,  ishment  in  this  world,  respect  was  riaa  lo  me  ori-r  nnii 
»hifh,  unquestionably,  they  never  gave.  .benefit  of  society.     Donning  parallel,  however,  with 

3."As  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  sacriflces  of  this  political  spplication  of  the  law  to  the  Jews  as  sub- 
lie  law,  it  is  not  renuired  by  the  argnmenl  lo  show  jectsofthetheoorac}-,we  see  the  authority  of  the  moral 
thil  oJf  the  l«viticul  offerings  were  of  tliis  character,  law  kept  over  them  as  men  and  creatures ;  and  if  these 
Tbfre  were  also  offerings  for  persons  and  for  things!  'presumptuous  sins'  of  bl.isphemy  and  idnlnln',  of 
ptaicribed  for  purification,  which  were  Identical ;  but '  murder  and  odnllery,  and  a  fow  olbprs,  were  the  imly 
evFU  they  grew  ont  of  the  leading  notion  of  expiatory  |  capital  crimes  considered  politiealiy.  they  were  not  thu 
"crilicB,  and  that  legal  purification  which  resulted  '  only  capital  crimes  considered  morally ;  that  la,  there 
ftnm  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  enough  to  prove  were  other  crimes  which  wonld  have  subjected  the 
liiuthegrandand  eminent  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  were  |  offender  to  death  but  for  this  pmrislnn  of  expiatory 
•trinly  expiatory,  and  that  by  them  the  offerers  were  oblations.  Tbe  true  question,  then,  is  whether  SDcIi 
tl«ai«d  from  punishment  and  death,  for  which  ends  sacrifices  were  appointed  by  Coil,  and  accepted  instead 
lifjwereappoinleilby  thelawglvcr.  When  we  speak,  of  the  personal  punishment  or  life  of  the  offender, 
loo,  of  Tirarious  sacrifice,  we  do  not  mean  either,  on  i  which  otherwise  would  have  Iwen  forfeited,  m  in  the 
»it  one  band,  such  a  aubstitntion  as  that  tbe  victim  other  cases ;  and,  if  en,  if  the  life  of  animal  sacrifices 
•hoiMbear  tbe  same  quantum  of  pain  and  suffering  aa  |  was  acci'pted  instead  of  the  life  of  man,  then  the  notion 
Ik  oKnder  himself;  or.  on  the  other  hand,  that  It  j  that '  tbcy  were  mere  mulcts  and  pecuniary  penaltin' 
■HpMinthe  place  of  the  offender  as  a  mere  symbol-  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  most 
U  Ml,  by  which  he  conteesed  his  desert  of  panisb- 1  of  tbe  Leritiiwl  oUationB  is  established.    That  atbc< 
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oflanceB  twaidei  tboM  *bova  mantioDed  ir«N  o^hUI,  I 

that  is,  exposed  the  ofTender  to  death,  U  cleu  from 
this,  that  ail  offeticea  o^lnst  the  law  had  this  cipiCiil ' 
chtructer.  As  death  vria  the  ainction  of  the  com- 
mandment  given  to  Adam,  so  any  one  who  trsBBgresa- 
ed  apy  part  of  tlie  law  of  Moses  became  guittj'  of  death ; 
every  man  wa»  'accuried,'  that  b,  devoted  lo  die,  who 
'aintiniied  not  in  all  thinga  written  in  the  lioak  of  the 
law.'  'The  man  only  that  doelh  these  thin)(s  shall 
liTO  by  them'  was  the  nila ;  and  it  wa»,  therefore,  lo 
redeem  the  offenders  from  this  penalty  that  aacriliceB 
wen  appointed.  So,  with  reference  to  the  great  day 
of  enpiation,  we  read, '  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest 
make  an  atunement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  you 
nmy  be  clean  from  all  your  sins ;  and  this  abail  bo  an 
ererlastine  etatute  unto  you,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  tli«  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins  onee  a  yeai' 
(Lev.  ivi,  aO-M>. 

6.  "7^  prove  that  this  iras  the  intention  and  rSect 
of  the  annual  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  we  need  do  little 
more  tlian  refer  to  Lev.  ivii,  10, 11 :  '  I  will  set  my 
face  ai^ajnat  that  soul  that  eatetfa  blood,  and  will  cut 
him  oS  from  among  bis  people.  For  the  life  of  the 
flesh  ia  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  ron  upon 
the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  yoar  souls :  for  it 
is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  fur  the  soul.' 
Here  the  blood  which  is  said  Co  make  an  atonement 
Ibr  the  soul  is  the  blood  of  the  victims  ;  and  to  make 

•om  for  the  soul,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  Exod. 
xKx,  13-16;  amilo  be  a  ransom  for  the  soul  is  to  avert 
death.  'They  shall  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  hia 
*od1  unU  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  among 
them,'  by  which  their  lives  might  be  suddenly  taken 
away.  The  '  soul'  is  also  here  ased  obviously  for  the 
life,  the  blood,  or  the  life  of  the  victims  in  ail  sacri- 
fices, was  substituted  for  the  life  of  man,  to  preserve 
falm  from  death,  and  the  victims  were  therefore  vica- 


G.  "The  Hebrew  word  nB9,  rendered 
signifying  primarily  lo  coetr,  la  overiprtad,  has  been 

ever,  in  the  secondary  sense,  to  signift'  atonement  or 
propitiation,  because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cover,  or. 
In  SciiptDre  meaning,  to  remit  offences.  The  Septua- 
^nt  also  renders  it  by  i EiXrinjco^ai,  (o  appeaK,  to  maic 
propiliont.  It  is  used,  indeed,  where  the  means  of 
atonement  are  not  of  the  sacrillciai  kind ;  but  these  in- 
stances equally  serve  to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of 
the  term,  in  cases  of  transgression,  to  be  that  of  recon- 
ciling the  offended  deity  by  averting  bis  dispieosnre, 
so  that  when  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be  made 
by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  sacrifice  was 
strictly  a  sacriHce  of  propitiation.  Agreeably  to  this 
conclusion,  we  lind  it  expressly  declared,  in  the  several 
cases  of  piacular  oblations  for  transgression  of  the  di- 
vine commands,  that  the  sins  for  which  atonement  was 
made  by  those  oblations  should  be  forgiven. 

7.  "As  the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were 
not  vicarious,  but  mera  mulcts  and  lines,  is  overturned 
by  the  general  appointment  of  the  blood  to  bo  an  atone- 
ment for  the  souls,  the  forfeited  lives,  of  men,  so  also 
ia  It  contradicted  by  particular  instances.  l.et  us  refer 
to  Lev.  vii  15,  IS:  '  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass,  and 
sin  throuKh  i^tnorance  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord, 
he  shsll  malie  amends  for  the  harm  that  be  hath  done 
in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereto, 
and  ahall  give  It  to  the  priest'  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
proper  line  for  the  trespass ;  but  it  ia  added, '  He  shall 
bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord  a  ram  without 
blemish,  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him 
with  the  ram  of  the  trespass  ofl^ring,  and  it  sliall  Iw 
forgiven  him.'  Thus,  ihen,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice 
being  the  fine,  the  fine  is  distinguished  from  it,  and 
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which  the  traspass  and  sin  oSeringi  were  accompanied 

agree  with  any  notion  but  that  of  their  vicarious  chaN 
actor.  The  worshipper,  conscious  of  his  trespass, 
brought  an  animal,  his  own  properly,  to  the  door  of 
the  taliemacle.  Tbu  was  not  a  euchaiistical  act ;  not 
a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of  sins  conmided. 
He  laid  hia  hands  upon  the  bead  of  the  animal,  the 
symbolical  act  of  transferring  punishment,  then  slew 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  jaieii, 
who  burned  the  fat  an<l  part  of  the  animal  upon  tbs 
altarj  and,  having  sprinkled  part  of  the  blood  npoa 
the  altar,  and  in  aome  casea  upon  Ibe  offteer  himself, 
poured  the  real  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  And  tbnf, 
we  are  told, '  The  priest  (halt  make  an  atonement  fin 
him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  iDrgiven 
him.'  So  clearly  is  it  made  manifest  by  these  actkms, 
and  by  the  description  of  their  nature  and  end,  that 
the  animal  boro  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and 
that  by  this  appointment  he  was  reconciled  lo  God. 
and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  his  offences. 

8.  "An  equally  strong  proof  that  the  life  of  theant 
mal  sacrifice  waa  accepted  in  the  place  of  tbe  life  of 
man  is  afforded  by  the  £act  that  atonement  was  re- 
quired by  the  law  to  be  made,  by  sin  offering!  and 
burnt  offering^  for  even  iwdily  distempers  and  disor- 
ders. It  is  not  necessary  lo  the  argument  to  eiplsia 
the  distinctions  between  these  various  oblaliona,  nor 


jrrequu 


made  for  corporal  infirmities,  which  in  many 
cases  could  not  be  avoided.  They  irere,  boweicT, 
thus  connected  with  sin  as  the  cause  of  all  these  diso- 
dera;  and  God,  who  had  placed  bis  residence  among 
the  Israelites,  insisted  upon  a  perfect  ceremonial  pari- 
ty, to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  his  moral  paifly, 
and  the  neceasity  of  purification  of  mind.  M'hether 
theee  were  tbe  reasons,  or  some  otbeia  irot  at  all  dii- 
coveiable  by  us,  all  such  unclean  persons  were  liaUe 
to  death,  arid  were  exempted  from  it  only  by  animal 
sacrifices.  Tbis  appears  from  tbe  conclusion  to  all  [be 
Levitical  difactions  concerning  the  ceremonial  lo  bs 
observed  in  all  such  cases:  'Thus  shall  ye  separate 
the  children  of  Israel  from  their  uncleannaij  thtl 
they  die  not  in,'  or  by,  'their  unclcanncM,  when  Ihsj 
defile  my  tabernacle  which  is  among  them'  (Lev.  iv, 
31).  So  that,  by  virtue  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  saved  from  a  death  which  other, 
wise  they  would  have  suffered  from  their  uncleanneti. 
ind  that  by  anbstitutitig  tbe  life  of  tbe  animal  far  tbe 


lifer 


offerei 


Norc 


lo  these  in 

of  not  observing  these  laws  of  purification ;  for  the  res- 
son  given  in  tlic  passage  juft  quoted  shows  that  tbe 
Ihreatening  of  death  was  not  hypothetical  opon  tbeii 
not  bringing  the  prescribed  puritication,  but  is  i;raiiHi- 
ed  upon  tbe  fact  of  'defiling  tlie  tabernacle  of  ^  l/ni 
which  was  among  them,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  doM 
by  all  uncleanness,  as  such,  in  tbe  first  inatance. 

9.  "As  a  farther  proof  of  tbe  vicariuns  character  nf 
the  principal  sacrifices  of  tbe  Mosaic  economy  we  siiy 
instance  those  statedly  offered  for  tbe  whole  congrega- 
tion. Every  day  were  offered  two  lambs,  one  in  ik 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening, '  for  a  coDlinosl 
burnt  offering.'  To  these  daily  victims  were  to  be 
sddcd  weekly  two  other  lamln  for  the  burnt  offerisf 
of  evoT^-  Sabbalh.  None  of  these  could  be  coosiderad 
in  tbe  light  of  fines  for  offences,  since  tbey  were  oto» 
ed  for  no  particular  person,  and  must  be  cousidtRd, 
therefore,  unless  resolved  into  an  unmeaning  cerono- 
ny,  piacular  and  vicarious.  To  pass  over,  however, 
the  monlhly  sacrifices,  and  those  offered  at  tbe  ptiX 
feasts,  it  is  sufiicient  lo  fix  upon  those,  ao  often  sllodtd 
to  in  the  EpL^^e  to  the  Hebrews,  offered  on  tbe  nIsniD 
anniversary  of  expiation.  On  that  day,  to  other  pre- 
scribed iiac rifices,  were  to  be  added  another  ram  f^r  a 
burnt  offering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent  of 
a  only  was  the  atonement  made  to  the  I  tbe  sacrifices  for  a  >in  offering,  whose  blood  was  to  bs 
Irfttd  for  hia  ttaspMs.    Nor  can  the  ceremonies  witta  I  carried  by  the  high-priest  into  the  inner  ainctMiy, 


which  iru  not  dons  by  tha  blood  of  any  other  victim,  I 
except  the  bullock,  which  vu  offered  the  ume  da;  lu 
1  tin  offering  for  the  ramil;  or  Aaron.     The  clrcum-  I 


ir  eU  th 


whereby  al 
"  '      whole  J 


Jeirisb  people, 
u  itrLkingly  ilgnllicant  that  they  deserve  a  pattic- 
uUT  detail.  On  the  day  appointed  for  this  general 
cipUtiun  the  priest  <■  commanded  to  offer  a  bollock 
Bod  a  goat  ss  un  oSeringa,  the  oae  for  himself  and 
the  other  for  the  peoplo;  and.  having  sprinldod  the 
hlood  of  these  in  due  form  before  the  mercy  seat,  to 
load  forth  a  Becond  goit,  denominated  '  the  tcnpe- 
EDjt;'and,  after  laying  both  his  hands  upon  the  heiid 
of  the  icape-goit,  «Dd  confeEsing  over  him  nil  the  in- 
iqailies  of  the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the  hsjd  of 

of  the  people,  away  into  the  wildernem  ;  in  this  man- 
ner expresalng,  by  an  action  which  cannot  b«  misun- 
dertUwd,  that  the  atonement,  which,  it  ia  affirmed,  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering,  con- 
oiled  in  removing  from  the  people  their  iniquities  by 
tbn  traosUtion  of  them  to  the  anicnaU  For  it  is  to  be 
Rmafked  that  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  is  not  a 

eridently  the  conclnding  part  and  eymbollcal  consum- 
nition  of  the  sin  offering;  so  that  the  transfer  of  the 
isiqailiea  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape- 
goat, and  the  baring  them  away  into  the  wilderness, 
mnifiatly  imply  that  Che  atonement  effected  by  the 
ucrince  of  Che  sin  offering  consisted  in  the  transfer 
ud  consequent  removal  of  those  iniquities. 

10.  "  How,  then,  ia  this  impreaslTe  and  singular 
ceienioniBl  to  be  explained?  Shall  we  resort  to  the 
notion  of  mulcts  and  lines?  If  so,  then  this  and  other 
■tited  sacrifices  must  be  coDsidered  in  the  li);ht  of  pa- 
ns] enactments.  But  tbia  cannot  agree  with  the  au- 
paJBtment  of  snch  sacritlces  annually  in  snccceding 
generations  :  '  This  sbaL  be  a  statute  fbicver  nnto 
yog.'  The  law  appoints  a  certain  day  in  the  yen  for 
expiating  tba  sine  both  of  the  high-priest  himself  and 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  that  for  all  hiifh-priesta 
sod  all  generations  of  the  congregation.  Sow.  could 
a  law  b«  enacted  inflicting  a  certain  penalty,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  upon  a  whole  people,  as  well  as  upon  their 
hish-priesi,  thus  presuminx  tipon  their  aetiiid  trans- 
gnssion  of  it  7  The  sacrifice  was  also  for  sins  in  gen- 
eral; and  yet  the  penally,  if  it  were  one,  is  not  greater 
Ihiu  individual  persons  were  often  obliged  to  undergo 
br  tin)(le  trespasses.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more 
abenrd  than  this  hypothesis.  .Shall  we  account  for  it 
hy  saying  that  sacrilices  were  offered  fiir  tho  benefit  of 
the  worshipper,  bat  exclude  the  notion  of  expiath)n? 
Bet  here  we  are  obliged  to  cDnfine  the  benefit  to  rec- 
Hicilistian  and  the  taking  away  of  sins,  and  that  by 
ttw  appointed  meaDS  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the 
ptewDtation  of  blood  in  the  holy  place,  accompanied 
by  the  expresaive  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands 
npan  [be  head  of  Che  victim  ;  the  import  of  which  act 
is  liitd,  beyond  all  controveny,  by  the  priests  confess. 
iag  over  that  victim  the  sins  of  all  the  people,  and  at 
liu  Mm*  time  Imprecating  upon  its  bead  the  veni^ 
uce  due  to  them  (Lev.  xvi,  21),  Shall  we  content 
earvtvea  with  merely  saying  that  this  was  a  symbol  ? 
Bet 'ha  qoestion  remains.  Of  what  waa  it  the  aymboiP 
Tedetennmethia,  let  the  several  puts  of  the  symbolic 


Her 


n  belbre  (ioil  at  tl 


ir  of  the  tabemacls; 
UM  tuDstitution  ot  a  viclim  ;  the  flgnrative  transfer 
of  tins  to  that  victim ;  the  shedding  of  blood,  which 
Gal  appoioted  to  make  atonement  for  tho  soul ;  the 
unying  the  blood  into  the  holiest  place,  the  very  per- 
ninieci  of  which  clearly  marked  the  divine  accept- 
•Me;  the  hearing  away  of  iaiqnity;  and  the  actual 
namciliation  of  the  people  to  God.  If,  then,  this  is 
•ysMical,  it  baa  nothing  very  correapondent  with  it; 
itanerhad  or  can  have  an  vthing  correspondent  to  it 
>x»ka  aacriklal  death  of  Jesua  Christ,  and  the  com- 
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municatiott  of  the  beaefits  of  his  paasion  In  the  fbrglvsi 
ness  of  sLiB  to  those  that  believe  in  him,  and  in  their 
reconciliation  with  God.  Shall  we,  finally,  say  that 
those  sacrifices  had  respect,  not  to  God,  to  obtain  par- 
don by  expiation,  bat  to  the  offerer,  teaching  him 
moial  lessons,  and  calling  forth  moral  dispositloDs  7 
We  answer  that  this  hypothesis  leaves  many  of  Che 
essential  circumsCanccs  of  the  ceremonial  wholly  un- 
acconnlsd  for.  The  tabernacle  and  temple  were  erect- 
ed for  the  residence  of  God  by  his  own  command. 
There  it  was  his  will  to  be  approached,  and  to  these 
sacred  placea  the  victims  were  required  to  be  brought 
Anywhere  else  they  might  as  well  have  boon  offered, 
if  they  had  had  respect  only  to  the  offerer ;  but  they 
be  brought  to  Clod,  to  be  offered  ac- 


Rppointed  fur  that  purpose. 


srofm 


Now  truly  there  is 
offered  in  the  sanctuary 
rather  than  in  any  other  place,  except  chat  they  were 
ufiTered  to  the  Inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary;  nor  could 
they  be  offered  in  his  presence  without  having  respect 
to  bim.  There  were  some  victims  whose  blood,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  was  to  be  carried  into  the  Inner 
sancCuBiy;  but  for  what  purpose  can  we  suppose  the 
blood  ta  have  been  carried  into  the  most  secret  place 
of  the  divine  resideoce,  except  to  obtain  the  tkvor  of 
bim  in  whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled?  To  this  we 
may  add  that  the  reason  given  for  these  sacred  servi- 
ces is  not  in  any  case  a  mere  moral  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  tho  worshippers  :  they  were 
'to  make  atonement,'  that  Is,  to  avert  God'a  displeaa- 
nre,  that  the  people  might  not  'die.' 

11.  "  Wo  may  find,  also,  another  more  explicit  illus- 
tration in  the  sacrifice  of  the  pasftovcr.  The  sacrificial 
character  of  thbi  offering  is  strongly  marked;  for  it 
"•ta  an  offering  brought  Co  the  tabernacle ;  It  was  slain 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  tho  blood  was  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar  by  Che  priests.  It  derives  its  name  Irom  the 
passing  over  and  sparing  of  the  houses  of  the  Israel- 
ites, on  the  rtoor-pists  of  which  the  blood  of  the  immo- 
lated lamb  was  pprinkled,  when  the  first-born  In  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain  ;  and  thus  we  have 
another  instance  of  life  being  spared  by  the  institnled 
means  of  animal  sacrifice.  Nor  need  we  confine  oar- 
Bolvea  to  particular  insUnces.  'Almost  ail  things,' 
says  an  apostle,  who  anrely  knew  his  subject, '  are  by 
the  law  purged  with  blood;  and  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  ia  no  remission,'  Thus,  by  their  very  law, 
and  by  constant  usage,  were  the  Jews  ftmiliarized  to 
the  notion  of  expiatory  aacrillce,  as  well  as  by  the  his- 
tory contained  in  their  sacred  books,  especially  in  Gen- 
esis, whicb  speaks  of  the  vicarious  sacrifices  offered  by 
the  patriarchs;  and  In  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  that 
patriarch  is  snid  to  have  ofltrad  sacrifices  for  the  sup- 
posed sins  nf  his  sons;  and  where  FJiphas  is  command- 
ed, by  a  divine  oracle,  tn  offer  a  bumt-ofiiBring  for  him- 
self and  his  friends, '  lest  God  should  deal  with  them 
after  their  folly,' 

IS.  "On  the  sentiments  of  tho  aninspirrdjewish 
writers  on  this  point,  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  Che 
animal  for  that  of  the  offerer,  and,  consequently,  the 
exi^atoTy  nature  of  their  sacrifice,  Outram  has  given 
many  quotations  from  their  writings,  which  the  readei 
may  consult  in  his  work  on  Sacrilices.  Two  or  three 
only  may  be  adduced  by  way  of  specimen.  R.  Levi 
ben-Gcrson  sn>A  'The  ImposiUon  of  the  hands  of  the 
ofTerera  was  designed  to  indicate  that  their  sins  were 
removed  from  themselves  and  transferred  to  tho  ani- 
mal.' Isaac  lien-Arama: '  He  transfers  bis  sins  fh>m 
himself,  and  lays  them  upon  the  head  of  the  victim.' 
R.  Mnsea  iien-Naehman  says,  with  respect  to  a  sinner 
offering  a  victim.  ■  It  was  just  that  his  blood  should  be 
shed,  and  that  his  body  should  lie  burned;  but  the 
Creator,  of  his  mercy,  accepted  the  victim  from  him 
as  his  substitute  and  ransom,  that  Che  blood  of  the  an. 
imal  might  l-e  shed  instead  of  his  blood— 4hat  ia,  thai 
tba  blood  of  the  animal  might  be  given  for  hia  11^' 

c 
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13.  "Putlortb«3«  idcu  of  vicarioua  espUtion,  th«n, 
(be  apostles  wrote  and  fpokc,  and  tile  Jews  vf  tlieir 
time  lirard  and  read,  tbe  books  of  the  Kew  Testjmcat. 
Tbe  buvinUn  pretence  ia,  tbiit  tbe  inspired  penmen 
Dsed  the  Boi^riflcul  terms  wbkb  occur  in  tbeir  writings 
HguraliTeiy ;  but  wo  not  only  reply,  as  liefore,  that 
tfaey  could  not  da  thig  honestly  unlois  they  had  given 
notice  of  tbL>  new  application  of  tbe  eMablisbed  terms 
of  tlie  Jewish  theulojiy;  but,  if  this  Iw  aMumed,  it 
leives  ns  wholly  at  u  loaa  to  discover  what  thnt  really 
was  which  they  Intended  to  teach  by  these  eicriHcltl 
terms  and  allusions,  'they  are  themselves  utterly  si- 
lent OS  to  thin  point;  and  the  varying  tlicories  of  those 
wbo  rrject  tbe  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  fact,  ronfess 
thatthuir  writin),-a  alTord  no  solution  of  tbe  difficalty. 
If,  tlietefore,  it  is  bluspheniuus  to  suppose,  on  the  one 
bjnd,  that  inspired  men  should  write  on  parpose  to 
mislead,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
tlint,  lutd  tliey  only  been  ordinary  wiilers,  they  should 
construct  a  figurative  language  out  of  terms  which 
bad  adennl  '      


it  &11  that  they  employed  tlieni  olhei~  i 
wise  than  In  their  received  meaning,  or  teliinK  us  why 
they  adupteil  them  at  all,  and  more  especially  when 
they  knew  that  tbey  must  be  Interpret^,  both  by  Jews 
and  Greeks,  in  a  sense  which,  if  tbe  Sucinians  are 
right,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  in 
tended  to  convey." 

Some  modem  writers  deny  the  expiatory  cbirscter 
of  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  So  Bushnell  (  VtcortoHvi  Snc- 
r^iv,  p.  iii)  asserts  th^it  no  sucb  thinj;  as  expiation  ia 
contained  or  supposed  to  !«  wrought  out  in  the  Scrip- 
ture sacrifices.  On  this  sec  BriHih  Qwirlrrlg,  Oct. , 
1S66,  reprinted  in  the  Tktot.  Efitfih  (N'ew  H;iven),  iv, 
S97;  atid  also  an  article  on  the  Er/iiitory  .Valart  of 
Ike  AtaumtiU  {Biit.  «u.irf(T:'y,  Oct.  IW7;  also  in  the 
nml,  EcUdic,  v,  'iOl  nq.).  See  the  articles  AtoNb- 
HENT;  REPE>Il^t»!l ;   S.U-HtntE. 

Szpositioii,  "the  opening  up  and  interpretini; 
lar^fsr  portions  of  Scripture  in  public  discourses.  In 
Sciilland,  where  tbe  practice  has  long  obtained,  and 
still  extensively  prevails,  it  is  called  kctvriag.  While 
tbe  striking  and  in!>ulated  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
furnish  abundant  matter  fur  sermon*,  are  calcuialed, 
when  judiciously  treated,  to  louse  and  fix  attention  ; 
and  the  discourses  founded  on  them  may  lie  more  use- 
ful to  general  bearers,  especially  the  careless  and  un- 
converted, expository  discourses  fumisb  pecutjir  ad- 
vanti|^s  na  it  regards  tbe  enlargement  of  the  Chris- 
tiaii's  views  of  divine  t'Uth,  and  his  consequent  ad- 
vancement in  the  ways  ofUud.  By  Judiciously  es- 
pounding  tbe  Scripture*,  a  minister  may  hiipe  to  irive 

In  their  mutual  connections  and  diversified  bearings 
than  ci>uid  nlherwise  l>e  done.  He  will  have  a  better 
opiiortunity  of  nnfoldine  the  tnte  meaning  of  those 
parts  of  the  Bible  which  ate  dlHlcult — of  brinuing  a 
vast  variety  of  topics  t'cfore  his  hearers,  wbirb  maybe 
of  tlie  ntmost  importance  t<i  Iliem,  liut  which  be  could 
not  Bi)  conveniently  li.ive  treated  In  preaching  from 
detached  texts — of  cxhiliiting  the  doctrli>ea  and  duties 
of  Christbinity  in  their  relative  position! — of  succcss- 
ftilly  counteracting  and  nrrrsting  the  progrras  of  don- 
gernus  errors,  and  of  storing  the  minds  of  hia  pr<ople 

(Si'i-  P-aldiiilge  on  I'rtaeAnig,)  Such  a  nioiie  of  puldic 
inslnictioa  cannot  l>ut  |irove  of  great  use  to  a  minb- 
t-r's  own  mind,  by  rousing  his  energies,  habituating 
him  t'l  close  and  accurate  research,  and  saving  him 
mucb  of  that  indecision  in  the  choice  of  texts  which 
Is><nmurh  lamented" (Ruck. 7'Asab$.l>>r(Hlitai3r,s.  v.). 
Dr.-lnincs  W.Alexander  waa  i-ery  earnest  in  advising 
expository  preiiching.  "It  is  the  most  obviona  and 
naliiriil  way  of  conveying  to  the  benrers  the  import  of 
the  sBcred  volume.  It  is  the  viry  work  (to  interpn't 
the  S-Tiptures)  for  wliieh  llie  miaistri-  was  in»tilul"i.-' 
U*  advises  exposition  of  whole  cboiilcn  or  books  in . 
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course,  pleading  for  it  not  only  the  aani 
usage,  but  also  certain  great  advantages  of  the  meth- 
od both  to  the  pre*ch<^r  snd  bis  bearers  (TlM^td  as 
PrtadtiKg,  N.  Y.  18B7,  12mo,  p.  27!  sq.).     Se«  lloMi- 

BxpOBitiona  of  SCTlptnre.   See  Comment  a  bt. 
BzBUpetiiU,  bishop  of  Toulouse  in  tbe  endoflha 

4tb  and  bot^nning  of  the  Ath  century,  celel>rattd  for 
the  exercise  of  ri'markablc  charity  during  a  great  fsut- 
ine.  After  having  given  away  alt  his  own  property, 
he  sold  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  help  tbe 
poor.  Jerome  compared  him  to  the  widow  of  Sarepti, 
nnd  dedicated  to  him  his  Commmlary  nn  Zecka,iii. 
Pope  Innocent  addrcMcd  a  decretal  to  him.  He  died 
about  A.D.^17,  See  Acta  Sancruriim.i'rr.i.^i  Tilie- 
iiiont,  J/niuiiret,  z,  C1T,  825  i  A.Butlcr,  lica  of  Samli, 
SepteinboT  !B. 

Extempore  Preaching.     See  Homiletio. 

Extravaf  ants  (Ettrueaganla),  a  name  given  to 
decreUl  epiitles  of  the  popes  issued  after  Gntian's 
Dtcrtlunt,  and  not  contained  in  that  work  (see  Cisor' 
L\w,  vol.  ii,  p.  87,  col.  2).     They  were  therefore  call- 


and  this  name  was  still  given  to  them  after  their  in 
sertion  In  the  body  of  the  canon  law.  For  an  accouni 
of  tbe  different  collections  oStxtravaganla,  sea  Caxoi 

Bxtreme  noction,  one  of  tbe  sorramenis  01k 
f>lh)  of  the  Roman  Church,  administered  lo  sick  jiei 


.,  by  a 


iting  t 


death  appears  near.  It  dates  from  the  11th  centorr, 
though  tJie  Kommi  Church,  of  course,  seeks  to  true 

.  it  bsik  to  tbe  apostolic  age. 

1  I.  Or-'giH  nftkf  /VHc^ice.— The  Church  of  Rome  sp- 
|>eals  Cace  below)  to  Mark  i-i.  1^  and  James  v,  14  \r,. 
as  Scripture  authority  for  extreme  unction.  In  Miik 
we  are  told  that  the  apostles  "  anointed  with  oil  msny 
llial  were  sick,  and  healed  Ibem."  Clearly  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  '•  sacrament' '  here.  The  Council  of  Ttrnt, 
in  citing  this  passage,  abrewdly  says  that  it  is  ''inli- 
mated"  only  in  Marli,  because,  according  to  Rome,  the 
apostles  were  not  ■■  priests"  until  the  Last  Supper.  If, 
then,  the  passage  in  Mark  teaches  the  tiufidi'im  of  the 
saciatnent,  it  would  follow  that  others  beside  prieUi 
could  administer  it.  Cardinal  Cajetan.  as  cited  by 
('attiaTJnas.  n'jects  this  text  as  Inapplicable  tn  tbit 
sacrament  j  and  Suarcz  (in  part  iii,  dirp.  69,  §  I,n.  .'0 
savs  that  "when  the  ■[<»t1cs  are  said  lo  anoint  ihe 
sick  and  heal  them  (Math  vi,  13),  this  was  not  ssid  in 
reference  to  the  sucramcnt  of  unction,  because  tbdr 
cures  had  not  of  themselves  an  immediate  Kppecl  to 
the  soul."  As  lo  the  paerage  in  James,  it  speaks  of  tn 
....    ,     *■■-    ,Ung"byallthoelderBoftheCharcb, 


might , 


>elay 


xiv). 


11.  TA'^BCimf  Crcei  (lure*.— The  ancient  writeia 
of  the  Greek  Church  use  Ihe  passage  of  James  only  for 
exegetical,  not  for  dogmatical  purposes.  Origen,  is 
the  second  homily  on  I^vit.  iv,  quotes  the  words  of 
James  when  be  speaiis  of  the  different  ways  whicli  sre 
the  Christian  for  the  remission  of  their  uns. 


As  I 

which  he  finds 


compli« 


I  of Jam 


call  for  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  and  let  them  lay  their  hands  on  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  Tb« 
connection  shows  that  Origen  applies  the  wordt  id 
mental  and  physical  sickness,  and  the  laying  OB  of 
hands,  which  he  adds  to  the  apostolic  words,  points  to  a 
local  use  of  anointment  in  Alexandria  at  tbe  necncili 
ntion  oflheiopn.  Chrysosiom  ffinVie  Priatiiood.Va, 
lOfil  quotes  the  words  of  James  oniy  as  an  argmnsnt 
that  the  priests  have  tbe  power  of  remitting  sins. 
John  of  Damascus,  in  apaakiiig  of  the  tnysiartss  of  lb) 
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Charcb,  treats  <ml7  of  baptiim  and  tb«  Lord's  Sapper.  I  St.  Victor  (Bi  Sam 

The  first  eerUJD  Uitiman}'  for  the  use  of  Uie  anoint-    bardus  a«ei(!ned  to 

niMit  of  the  sick  In  the  Gieck  Church  ia  Kiren  by  a    iiifnU  whicb  he  U  the  iirst  to  mention,  me  nitn  place 

Western  writer  about  TSS,  Theodult  or  Orlesns.  '  (Senlrnl.  lib.  iv,  diet.  iS).    Tiie  tchakstics,  and,  in  par- 

in.  The  ABciertl  Laiin  CAiircA.  — In  the  Weslem  i  licaiar,  Tliomas  Aquinas,  completed  the  scientific  do- 
Charcb,  Irensus  (i,  21,  b)  slates  that  the  Gnostics,  and  j  velopment  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  elupe  piYta  to  it 
in  particular  the  HeracUonitee,  pouted  upon  dying  by  Ttiomas  received  tba  sanction  of  the  Councils  of 
mcmbera  ■  mixture  of  water  and  oil,  amidst  an  invo- 1  Florence  and  of  Trent. 

cation  of  piaver,  in  order  that  their  souls  might  be- |  The  canonn  of  Trent  on  this  subject  are:  "Canon  1. 
conie  invisible  and  iaacceieible  to  the  hostile  powers  If  any  shall  say  that  extreme  unction  is  nut  truly  and 
of  the  aplrituai  world.  It  is  uncritical  in  the  highest  I  properly  a  Racrament,  instituted  by  out  Lord  Jesus 
degree  for  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  infer  from  the  ex.-  _  Christ,  and  declared  by  the  blessed  apostle  James,  but 
iitcacc  of  a  Gnostic  rite  the  exitlcace  of  a  similar  rite  |  only  a  rile  received  from  the  fathers,  or  a  human  inven- 
in  the  orthodox  Church.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  to  ,  tioii,  let  liim  be  accursed.  Can.  1.  If  any  shall  say  that 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  full  information  of  the  ,  the  holy  anointing  of  the  sick  docs  notconfer(;rnoe,  nor 
ecrleilastical  usages  of  the  Western  Church,  know  remit  6ins,  nor  relieve  the  sick,  but  tbnt  it  has  rcaserl, 
Dothln;  of  extrwne  unction  ns  a  sacrament.  This  si-  J  as  if  it  were  formerly  only  Ibc  tn'ace  of  bealjii);,  let 
lence  cmi  not  be  enptainod  by  a  reference  to  the  dis-  him  be  accursed.  Can.  9.  If  any  shall  uty  (liatthe  lite 
apNso  oTCani,  as  the  latter  exclusively  embraced  bap-  and  usage  of  extreme  unction,  whicb  the  holy  Itomaa 
ti«n  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  as  evni  these  topics,  Church  obserres,  is  contrari' to  the  sentence  riflbel  Icss- 
nol withstanding  the  diteijitiHa  areani,  arc  frequently  I  ed  apostle  J umcs,  and  therefore  should  be  chiinged,and 
and  fully  discussed  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Many  |  may  be  despised  by  Christians  witliout  sin,  let  him  be 
of  the  Utter  mention  the  frequent  use  of  oil  as  a  pecu-  |  accursed.  Can.  i.  If  any  shull  say  that  the  presl>yters 
liir  charisma  for  miraculous  cuie*.  Ttius  it  is  related  of  the  Church,  whom  St.  Janies  directs  tu  lie  called  for 
by  Tertullian  that  ItejMi^n  Severus,  father  of  the  em-  tfae  anointing  of  the  eick,  are  not  priests  ordained  by 
peror  Antoninus,  was  cured  by  the  Christian  Proclus  I  the  bishops,  but  elders  in  age  in  any  community,  and 
by  means  of  anointment.  This  certainly  can  have  no  that  therefore  the  priest  is  not  the  only  proper  minis- 
leferenee  to  a  sacrament  for  the  use  of  Chjiitiani.  '  ter  of  extreme  unction,  let  him  1m  accuised"  (Coacif. 
(Many  other  examples  of  this  use  of  oil  may  be  found  .  Trident,  sess.  xiv,  c.  i  sq.).  The  autboiily  for  this 
ia  Chemniti.  and  in  Binterim,  Denhuurdlgkatta,  vol.  sacrament  is  staled  by  the  Council  (same  session,  c.  i) 
•i,  pt.  lii,  p.  2fl9.)  Superstition  developed  this  asage,  !  as  follows:  "This  sacred  unction  of  the  sick  was  in- 
aud  it  occnrred,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Chrysos- 1  stitutcd  as  a  true  and  pmpor  sacrament  of  the  New 
torn,  that  the  lamps  burning  in  the  churches  were  piun-  !  Testament  by  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  being  drst  inti- 
dercd  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  oil  as  a  preservative  i  mated  by  Mark  (vi,  13).  and  afterwards  recommended 
■Kiinst  poasilile,  and,  as  a  miracnloua  remedy,  against  |  and  published  to  the  faithful  by  James  the  apostle. 
sctBsI  diseases.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  this  ^  brother  of  our  Lord.  'Is  ony  man,'  saith  he,  'sick 
medidDal  and  miraculous  anointment  could  become  '  among  youp  Let  him  l>rin^  in  the  priests  of  the 
the  basis  and  the  origin  of  a  sacrament  (see  on  this  Church,  and  let  them  pruy  over  him,  anointing;  him 
point  Uarbeineke,  Sgmbollk,  i,  3,  p.  258).  The  tranti- 1  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  iirayer  of 
tiea  is  visible  in  an  epistle  from  the  Roman  bishop  In-  j  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man ,  and  the  LonI  shall  raiie 
Mccnt  I  Id  biihop  Decentius,  of  Eugublum,  written  in  |  him  ap ;  and  if  be  be  in  sins,  they  sIiilII  be  forgiven 
41G.  Innocent  calls  the  anointment  of  the  aick  a  him'  (ilas.  v,  14, 15).  In  which  words,  as  the  Church 
''kind  of  racrament"  (genus  sacramenti);  and  while  bas  learned  by  apostolical  tradition,  banded  down  from 
he  reserves  to  the  bishops  the  right  of  preparing  the  |  age  to  bro.  lie  teaches  the  matter,  form,  proper  minis- 
HcTwl  oil,  he  states  that  both  priests  arid  (ajrmm  may  t«r,  an<1  elf.'ct  of  this  salutary  sacrament.  For  the 
apply  the  oil  (quod  ab  episcopo  confectum  non  solum  '  Church  understand!  the  matter  of  the  eacrament  to  be 
uccrJotibus  sed  omnibus  uti  Christianis  licet  in  sua  the  oil,  lili'^seil  by  the  bishop;  the  unction  mo?t  titly 
lullnsnamm  necesaitataungnendum),  which  isentire-  representing  the  Erace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wherewith 
lyat  variance  with  the  present  teaching  of  the  Church  ,  the  soul  of  the  sick  man  ie  Invisibly  anointed.  The 
irfKone,  according  to  which  the  sBcramout  can  bead-  form  is  contained  in  the  words  of  administration." 
miuiilered  only  by  priests.  Krom  the  befduning  of  I  The  ceremony  must  be  performed  by  a  priest.  The 
the  ninth  centnry  the  anointment  of  the  sick  is  fre- 1'  oil  must  be  olive  ml  coneectated  by  a  bishop.  "  Ko 
quently  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  Councils.  Theo-  other  sort  of  oil  can  be  the  matter  of  this  nacraroent; 
dilf  of  Orleans  (798),  and  the  first  Council  of  Mentz  and  this  its  ntatter  is  most  siKnificant  of  its  etEcncy. 
{ttV),  place  it  by  the  side  of  penance  and  the  Eucharist,  '  Oil  is  very  efflcacious  in  soothing  bodily  pain,  and  tliis 
bit  preceding  the  two  latter.  The  recovery  of  the  .  sacrament  soothes  and  alleviates  the  pain  and  anguish 
lick  Li  always  regarded  as  the  chief  object.  Its  use  of  the  aoul.  Oil  also  contributes  to  restore  health  and 
spp.Mri  to  have  lieen  considered  necessary  only  for  spirits,  serves  to  give  light,  and  refreshes  fatigue ; 
suiniT!i;  fornbliot  .^delhard,  of  Corbie,  was  asked  by;  and  these  effects  correspond  with  and  are  eiprpHsive 
the  monks  of  Ihe  monastery  whether  he  desired  to  lie  |  of  those  produced,  through  the  divine  power,  on  the 
anointed  with  the  sacred  oil,  as  they  were  certain  that  sick  by  the  administration  of  this  sacrament"  (Cure- 
be  wjs  free  from  sins.  The  conception  oftfac  anoint- icAismo/TniK,  Baltimore,  8vo,  p.  !0G).  The  form  of 
UKnl  of  the  sick  as  an  act  of  penance  caused  a  di<irus-  |  the  eeremony  is  as  follows:  The  priest,  having  dip^iril 
•ion  of  the  question  whether  it  could  be  repealerl,  !  the  tbumli  of  his  right  band  In  the  holy  oil,  proceeda 
ItoofCharlres,  andOodfrey,  ahl>otofVendome(alKrat  to  mark  the  organs  of  the  five  senses  of  the  patient 
llOO),  denied  that  the  rile  could  be  administered  more  I  with  the  sitfn  of  the  cross ;  and  after  each  apiilication 
than  once,  comparing  it  with  the  public  penance;  and  '  he  wipes  the  part  with  a  ball  of  cotton,  for  which  pur. 
il  was  a  popular  lielief  thai  a  perron  rerovering  from  I  pose  he  l>rings  with  him  seven  hails  already  prepared, 
sickneai  after  receiving  Ihe  anointment  must  not  touch  Theordnroi  served  is  this:  the  right  eye  is  first  anolnt- 
Oie  gronnd  with  hare  feet,  and  abstain  fi™n  marital  in-  j  ed,  then  the  left  eye,  Ihe  ears,  and  after  them  the  noa> 
Itrcourse  and  the  eating  of  meat.  It  was  in  the  course  |  triU  (not  the  tip  of  the  nose)  are  attended  to  in  tlie 
eflhe  lilheentur}' that  the  names  sacranen'Hni&FeHn- 1  same  order,  then  the  lipsj  after  which  the  palms  of 
t«  and  trtrtma  umlio  came  first  into  use.  |  the  hands  nnd  soles  of  the  feet  receive  the  touch  of  the 

IV.  ExtrtHu  Unction  at  a  Sacrantnl  in  (*e  Churrk  ,  consecrated  unguent.     Men  are  ala.'  anobiled  in  the 

'fRme.—A  full  dogmatieal  treatment  of  thn  anoint- 1  reins,  but  this  is  dispensed  with  in  thi.  case  of  women. 

mral  of  the  rick,  according  to  the  leaching  gradually  I  At  each  application  the  priest  says,  "/^r  *a«  rarroni 

dntlepad  in  the  Church,  was  first  given  by  Hugo  of  I  ancliimfm,  tl  man  summani  muerscoritfatn  tadn^ai 

1II_U» 
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tVa  Daa  quicqaid  pteeitii,  per  vwiim."  or  "muUtam," 
**  o^actuntt"  ^'giutiim^"  "ff  laMaOj^'  &s  the  ctaa  mty 
be—"  Hiy  Goi],  \yy  Ibla  baly  spomting,  and  by  his 
mint  |uoui  mercy,  pardon  yoa  the  alna  thit  you  have 
committed  by  the  eyea,"  "eafa,"  "nose,"  "taste," 
and  "louoh."  "Theanointing  being  ended,  the  prie»l. 
rubs  tfaoae  of  bii  flngcra  nhich  hare  touched  tlie  oil 
with  imall  pieces  of  bread,  and  Ihen  washas  hie  hands. 
The  cramba  of  bread  and  the  water  are  next  thrown 
Into  the  fire ;  and  the  pieces  of  cotton  employed  in  the 
»remony  ore  carried  into  the  church  and  liumcd,  the 
aebes  of  which  mast  be  thrown  into  the  racrtiniini." 
As  to  the  jMTfoiu  to  whom  exlremo  unction  it  to  be  >d- 
ministored,  the  Catechism  (I.  c.)  limits  it  "to  those 
»boBe  malady  is  such  as  to  excite  appreheiuiona  of 
approaching  dissoiution.  It  is,  however,  ■  very  griev- 
ous sin  lo  defer  the  holy  nnction  until,  all  hope  of  re- 
covery now  lost,  life  hegina  to  ebb,  and  the  sick  person 
is  fjst  verging  into  inaensiWIity."  , . ,  "  Extreme  anc- 
tion,  then,  can  be  administered  only  lo  the  sick,  and 
not  lo  persona  in  healtli,  aitlioagb  engaged  in  ■n3-' 
thing  however  dangerous,  Euch  as  a  perilous  voyage, 
or  the  fatal  dangers  of  liattle.  It  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered even  to  persons  condemned  to  death,  and  uiresdy 
ordered  fof  execution.  Its  participation  u  also  denied 
to  insane  persona,  and  to  children  Incapable  of  com- 
mitting sin,  who,  therefore,  do  not  require  to  be  purl- 
fled  from  tta  stains,  and  also  to  those  who  laiior  under 
the  awful  visitation  of  madness,  unless  they  give  indi- 
Citions  in  their  lucid  intervals  of  a  disposition  to  piety, 
and  eapresa  a  desire  to  be  anointed.  To  persona  in- 
sane from  Ibeir  hirtli  this  sacrament  la  not  lo  be  ad- 
ministered; but  its  sick  person,  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  expressed  u  wish  to  receive  ex- 
treme nnction.  and  afterwards  becomes  ddlirious,  he  is 
to  be  anointed."  .  .  .  "The  pastor  will  follow  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  Cattwlic  Church,  and  not  admin- 
ister extreme  unction  until  the  penitent  has  confessed 
ind  received  the  Eucharist." 

The  effectofextreme  unction  Is  stated  bv  the  Coun- 
«il  of  Trent  (Has.  xiv,  ch.  ii)  as  follows :  "  The  power 
and  effect  of  this  sacrament  are  explained  in  the  words 
'and  the  prayer  of  faith  ahall  save  the  sick  man.  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  If  ho  be  in  sins,  they 
shall  lie  forgiven  him.'  For  this  power  is  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  unction  cleanses  nway  sins, 
if  any  remain  to  he  expiated,  even  the  Inst  traces  of 
sin ,  and  relieves  and  confirms  the  suul  of  the  aick 
man,  exciting  In  him  strong  confidence  of  the  divine 
mercy;  by  which  strengtbened.  he  beers  far  better 
the  Inconveniences  and  pains  of  bis  disorder;  resists 
more  easily  the  temptitlons  of  the  devil,  who  does,  as 

tains  the  restoration  of  his  liodlly  health,  if  the  same 
shall  further  the  salvation  of  bi^  soul," 

V.  The  Gmk  CasrcS.  — The  Giwk  Church  nscs 
anobtioK  with  oil  [see  EnciiEUros]  as  one  of  it* 
"~ ","  but  Aofs  not  limit  it  to  cases  of  aapposed 
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ceval,  JbimoH  Sehum;  Kintr,  Grrth  ChtnA"].  In  tlia 
Confrfion  of  Metrophanea  Crilopulos  (ed.  Ijy  Kimmel, 
Jena,  IBoO),  p.  m,  it  is  farther  sUled  that,  as  many 
bodily  diwasea  depend  on  sin,  It  is  proper  (BijXoi )  tliat 
prayer  should  be  offered  at  the  aanie  time  fur  the  rv- 
miselon  of  the  sin  for  which  the  disease  is  a  penalty. 
He  adds  that  this  EiicMiiion  is  not  extreme  unctioo 
(oiJc  (o);oni  xpiirni).  It  can  be  administered  whenever 
a  person  is  111,  and  hence  to  the  same  person  mmDj- 
times.  For  a  description  of  this  ceremony  aa  |ier- 
formed  in  the  Greek  Church,  see  Schmidt.  DarMtOaig 
dir^fchitch-nuiUiAfnKirrht  (Menti,  1826,  p.220aq.). 
VI.  ilLtfmne  faction  and  PrDtettanliim.-^Af  the  no- 
cient  Waldenses  recognised  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  there  ia  no  dnubt  that 
tliey  also  accepted  extreme  unction.  Vt'ycliffe  doubt- 
ed many  points  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Home 
concerning  extreme  unction,  but  was  willing  to  regard 
it  ns  a  sacrament  for  the  phj-aical  cure  of  the  aide,  pro- 
vided the  priests  could  obtain  this  effect  by  their  pray- 
er. Luther  had  no  objection  to  the  anointins  of  the 
sick  If  the  priests  prayed  with  them  and  exhorted 
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She  I 
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and  regards  it  as  Instituted  liy  Chi 
(Mark  vi.  13),  and  introduced  into  practice  by  the 
C'harch  (.lames  v,  I4>.  The  oil  may  Iw  conaecrated  by 
common  priests,  and  ia  ronswraled  for  everj-  particular 
case.  The  anointment  is  )!eneralty  perflirmed  by  seven 
priests,  but  It  nuy  validly  be  performed  liy  one.  Those 
who  are  well  cnounh  go  to  church  for  tlie  purpose  of 
■King  anointed,  after  previously  receiving  abfolution 
and  the  Euchnrist.  On  the  Tliuriuliiy  of  the  Passion 
Week  in  particular,  many  luBbrers  go  to  church  fcr 
that  purpose.  Tho  aim  of  the  rite  Is  to  aid  tlie  rscovcry 
of  thv  sii'k  person,  as  Ii  seen  from  tho  fbrm  of  pmyer 
used  in  applying  the  oil:  "O  holy  Father,  the  phy»i. 
cisn  of  our  soula  and  bodies,  who  didst  send  thy  only 
bSKOtlen  Ron,  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  heal  all  dis- 
eaBe\  and  to  deliver  us  from  death,  heal  this  thy  Berv. 
ant  M.  from  the  bmlily  infirmity  under  which  he  now 
tabon,  and  nbe  tiini  ap  by  the  yrace  of  Chriit"  (I*er- 


jibea 


Like  Lntber,  alt  the  other  Protestant  Churches  reject 
extreme  unction  altogether.  The  35tb  article  of  the 
Church  of  England  pnta  it  among  the  five  to-called 
sacraments  of  Rome  which  "are  not  to  be  counted  for 
sacramsnta  of  the  Gospel."  Bishop  Forbes  (who  rep- 
resents the  Bomaniiing  tendency  in  the  Church  of 
England)  calls  "the  nnction  of  the  sick  the  lost  pleiad 
of  the  Anglican  firmament,"  and  recommends  ita  rea- 
toration  (On  89  Ariicla,  Art.  xiv  ad  fat.).  Among 
the  High-Church  Lutherans  there  are  also  some  who 
urge  the  Introduction  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick.  On 
the  general  iubjcct,  see,  besides  the  anthon  already 
cited,  Siegel.  rkriitl-HrcU.  AlUiihvmrr,  iv,  119  sq.'; 
Cmmp,  Ttit-boolc  "f  Poprry,  ch.  ixj  Riddle,  Ciriaim 
.1nri)«t(.e«,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii;  Rumet,  On  Bd  A  rticki  {Art. 
xxv)  ;  llvriog,  JtetU-Eact/IU.  x,  ibl ;  and  the  artieU 
Sacramentb. 

Eycb,  IlnoERT  Van.     Sea  pAiNnKo. 

Eye  {".'?,  a'jnX  f^™™  tl'e  'dea  otfmcing  [iee  b^ 
low]  1  I'^nX/iui).  In  most  languages  this  important 
organ  is  used  by  figurative  application,  as  the  symbol 
of  a  large  number  of  objects  and  ideas.  In  the  East 
such  applications  of  the  word  "  eye"  have  always  been 
uncommonly  numerous,  and  they  were  so  among  the 
Hebrews.  U  may  lie  Ec'rviceable  to  distingniah  the 
fiillowiug  uses  of  the  word,  few  of  which  are  common 
amonguB  except  so  far  as  they  have  become  so  through 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  (See  Gesenius,  A'et.Ler.,' 
Wemj'ss's  Symhol.  Diet.) 

(1.)  A  foimlaui.  Tliis  nse  of  the  word  has  already 
been  indicated.  See  Am.  It  probably  originated 
ftvm  the  eve  being  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  lean. 

(2.)  Ci-hr.  at  in  the  phrase  "and  the  eye  (color)  of 
the  manna  was  as  the  eye  (color)  uf  bdellium"  (Kum. 
xi,  7).  Thti  originated,  pcrhaiis.  in  the  eye  being  the 
part  of  Ilie  Iwdy  which  exhibits  dilTerent  colors  ia  dif- 


(a.)ra-.ar/bcs,a8"t 
(Exod.x,5,16;  Numb.  X 
sage  which  aSbrds  most 
','7  means  in  some  place 


^nriace  (eye)  of  the  land" 
6.  II):  the  last  is  the  paa- 
ncIioD  b>  the  notion  that 
e  places  '■  face."  This  is  the  aenaa 
I  other  versions  giye  Id  "  eye  to  eye" 
(N'um.  xiv,  14,  etc.),  tranaiatcd  "  face  la  face."  The 
phrases  are  indeed  equivalent  in  meaning)  bnt  we  ale 

when  they  said  "eye,"  but  that  they  chose  the  oppod- 
lioDofthae)-es,insteadof  that  ofthe  faces,  to  exprea* 
tho  general  meaning.  Hence,  therefore,  wo  may  ab- 
ject to  the  extension  nfthe  signiflcalian  in  roch  paa- 
sages  as  1  5iam.  xvi.  12,  where  "  lieautiful  eyes"  tnp 
075^5)  is  rendered  "fair  countenance." 
(1.)  It  it  aba  aUeged  that  "betwetn  (or  abMiQ  *• 
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rra"  meana  tbs  (brehud,  in  Exod.  xiil,  9,  IG,  uid  the 
ftmpirt  of  (he  hew),  in  Deut.  vi,  8;  but  the  punges 
are  lufficientl/  intelligibls  If  andentood  to  denote 
wbiC  Ibej  Utenllj  exprena ;  and  with  rererenre  to  the 
' «  Temtrked  that  thei         '    ■'----' 


fJB   I 


>  well  1, 


n  the  b 


vil  o 


whici 


^litweU  be  interdicted  u  an  act  of  lamentatlor 

(5.)  In  Cant,  iv,  9,  "eye"  seems  to  be  Dsed  poetical- 
ly for  "look,"  as  b  Dsual  la  most  Uagiugea  :  "thou 
bait  itiilen  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  looks"  (eyca). 

(fi.)In  Prov.  iiiii,81,thetenn''eje"  is  Applied  to 
Um  buds  or  bubble!  of  wine,  when  poured  oat,  but  our 
nrtion  preserves  the  sense  of  "color." 

(7.)  To  IheM  some  other  phrases,  requirinj  notice 
lad  explanation,  may  bt  added  : 

"  Before  the  eyes"  ot  any  one,  meaning  In  his  pree- 
tnci,  or.  as  we  ahonld  mv,  "  before  his  fuce"  (Gen. 
ziiii,lI,lB;  Eiod.  iv,  30). 

"Id  the  eyes"  of  Miy  one  means  what  appears  lo 
jie  n  or  so  in  bii  individual  judgment  or  opinion,  and 
is  equivalent  to  '■  seeming"  or  "appearing"  (Geo.  six, 
'     ailx.30i  1  Sam.  xii,  .1). 
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showing  his  power.  In  like  monnpr,  in  the  ume  poet, 
"the  eye  of  the  army"  stands  for  a  good  commandet 
iOtj-np.  vi,  16). 

To  keep  anything  aa  the  apple  or  pupil  of  the  eye 
Is  to  preserve  it  with  particular  care  (Deut.  xxxii,  10; 
Zech.  il,  S). 

Eye-seivicc  is  peculiar  to  Blave?,  who  ara  governed 
by  f^ar  only,  and  is  lo  be  carefully  guarded  against  by 
Christians,  who  ought  to  serve  from  a  principle  of  dot; 
and  affection  (Epb.  vi,  G;  Col.  iii.  2i). 

The  expresfion  in  Paaini  cxxiii,2,"As  the  eyesol 
nervanls  look  unto  the  hands  of  Ihoir  masteni,"  haa 
eug;;esled  a  number  of  curious  illustrations  from  Ori- 
cntol  history  and  customs,  terdinj!  to  uliow  that  mas. 
tors,  especially  when  in  the  preseiica  of  iithers,  are  in 
"     '   ■'      '  heir  BBn'anta  order* 


.bye 


ilthoURh  scarcely  noticesble  by  other  person* 
p  escnC,  arc  clearly  understood  and  promptly  acted 
upon  by  the  attendants.  Thiacuatom  keepatbem  with 
their  attention  bent  upon  the  hand  of  their  maatei 
its  slightest  motinns.    (See  Kitto'a  DailgBi- 


!t  the  eyes"  upon  any  od3  is  uonally  to  i^\bU  lUutlra,  on  Prov.  vi.  13.) 


lb  favor  (Gen.  xliv,  21 ;  Job  x: 


F,2S;  Jer.  The  celebrated  paasuge  "Why  beholdeat  thon  the 
xixix,  IY;:  nut  it  occurs  in  a  haa  sense,  as  of  Inching  mote  that  is  in  Iby  brollier's  eye,  and  considerest  not 
«ilh  anger,  in  Amos  ix,  8.  But  ani;er  is  more  uaually  I  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own'  eye"  (Matt,  vii,  3),  has 
expressed  by  the  contrary  action  of  turning  the  eyes  '  occasioned  much  wiute  of  ex  plu  nation.  Itaeemamuch 
away.  I  better  to  onderstand  it  us  a  hyperbniical  proverbial  ex- 

As  many  of  the  paasioni,  such  as  envi',  prida,  pity,    pression,  than  to  contend  that  as  li>su<:  cjnnnt  literally 

bCtIf,  they  are  often  ascribed  to  that  organ.  Henca  '  a  disease,  a  thorn,  etc.  (see  Doddridge  and  Campbell, 
•Dch  phrases  aa  "  evil  eye"  (Matt,  xx,  15).  "  tiountlful  i  in  loc).  As  a  proverbial  phrase,  parallels  have  been 
eye"  (Prov,  nil,  9),  "  haaghty  cyca"  (Pro«.  vi,  17),  '  produced  abundantly  from  the  Rabbins,  ftom  the  fi. 
"  wanton  eyes"  (laa.  Iii,  16).  "  eyes  full  of  adultery"  ,  then,  and  from  the  clas.iica.  See  Bliho. 
(1  Pet.  ii,  14),  "the  luat  of  the  eyes"  (1  John  li,  16).  BLi-miNO  the  btiw  as  ■  punitliment  or  politica: 
This  last  phrase  is  applied  by  some  to  lasciviouaness,  [  disquali II cation  was  a  heathen  cruelty  aometimea  re- 
by  others  to  cuvetousnoss  ;  bat  it  is  best  to  take  the  fernd  to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ia  found  exhibited  on 
expreninn  in  the  moat  extensive  aenae,  as  denoting  a  the  Assyrian  monoments.  The  custom  of  pntUng  out 
cnving  for  the  gay  vanities  of  this  life  (romp.  Ezck.  the  eyes  of  captives  especially  wu  very  common  in 
xxiv,  2J).  In  the  aaine  cliapUr  of  Eiekiel  (ver.  llj),  tbc  East  (1  Sam.  xl,'2).  Thus  gamron  was  deprived 
"thf  desire  of  thy  eyes"  is  put  not 
for  the  prophet's  wife  directly,  aa  , 
often  understood,  but  for  whatever 
bone's  greatest  solace  asd  ddlghl, 
which  in  this  case  waa  the  proph- 
et's wife,  but  which  in  another  case 
oiight  have  been  something  else. 
Whether  the  Hebrews  attached 

"evileye"(Prov.xxiii,6!  xxviii, 
32)  as  b  done  by  the  OrienMla  at 
the  firesent  day 


II  has 
Mr.  Lane,  and  also  by  Mn. 


tian  parent  more  than  that  wbicb 
in  other  coaolries  ia  considered  te 
convey  a  compliment — ailmiratloo 
oriheVhiid.  Hanyonaiaseentol 
the  offspring,  the  mother  hi 
perform  some  superstitious  rite,  i 
inpposed  evil  eye."  And  Mr,  itc 
Hiad 


ilys, 


U^vedlo 


nxed.    Thosi 


neful 


'e  reputed  to  hav 


•res  are  always  avoided,  and  none  but  near  relations 
^n  inilte  them  to  a  feast. 

In  Zecb.  ir,  10,  the  angela  of  the  Lord  are  called 
'his  eyes."  aa  Iwing  the  executioners  of  his  judg- 
Beals,  and  watching  and  attending  for  hi*  ginry. 
Fran  some  such  aaraeiatlon  of  ideas,  the  favorite  niln- 
^•ters  of  atjtc  in  the  Persian  monarchy  were  ealled 
"  the  king's  ayes,"  So,  In  Numb,  x, -11,  "to  be  Instead 
of  syos"  I*  equivalent  to  being  ■  prince,  to  rule  and 
grid*  th''  people.  This  occurs  also  In  the  Greek  poets, 
•■  h  Pindar  ((Nynp.  ii.  10),  when  "  the  eye  of  Sidlia" 


ivr  I  of  sight  by  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi,  21),  and  Zed»> 
,  to  I  kiah  by  the  Chaldeea  (2  Kings  xiv,  7).  In  1H20  Rm 
the  I  n'ilaonsawanumber  oflndlvldualaot  Aerewho  ver* 
lbs  I  disficnred  In  varioua  ways,  liy  a  hand  iimpntated.  an 
be- :  fye  lorn  out,  or  a  aoae  which  had  l-een  aplit.  or  partly 
ver  nr  totally  cut  off.  In  1820  two  emirs  had  their  rsiea 
uch    burnt  out,  and  their  tongnes  in  part  cut  off,  by  the 


ir  having 


.      !*  the  Oriental*  deprive 

of  the  light  of  dav  liv  sealing  up  his  e 
tf  kind  of  adhesive  plaster  (Tsa.  xliv.lO).    . 


"  Paixtitio  tmi!  bye*,"  or  rather  the  eyelids,  is 
ire  than  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  although  this 
ircely  appears  in  the  Authorized  Version,  aa  onr 
nslators.  unaware  of  the  custom,  usually  render 

, _.  .  ,. jye"  by  "face,"  although  "eye" is  still  preserved  ii 

of  the  cliief  bian  in  Sicily,  I  the  margin.    So  Jetebel  "painMd  ber  eyea,"  Ulsnlly 


EYES 

"put  bet  area  in  paint,"  befon 

(bowed  heraelC  pablicty  (S  Kin^t 

30).     This  BctioD  ia  forcibly  expn 

by  Jeremuh  (iv,  80),  "Though  thou 

renteetthinaeyowUb  puDtiag."  Eie- 

kiel  (xxiii,  40)  also  repreaenta  thU  u  s 

pait  of  high  dreH :  "  For  wbom  tbou 

didst  wub  tbyMlr,  piiui/edil  (Ay  q/n, 

and  deckedst  thyseir  with  oTnamentii." 

Tbo  custom  is  also,  very  powiUy,  al- 
luded to  in  Pror.  vi,Sa:  "Lust  Dot  bT. 

tcr  her  beauty  in  tbine  heart,  neither 

let  ber  take  thc«  iniA  her  tj/eUdt."     It 

^rtainly  is  tbe  impression  in  We>t«m 

Asia  that  this  cmbellisbment  adds  much 

to  tbe  lani-uiehing  espreseion  and  ae- 

ducement  ot  the  eyes,  attbough  Euro- 

peaps  find  some  difficulty  bi  apprecia- 
ting tbs  beauty  which  Ibe  Orientals  rind 

in  this  adornment.     (See  Uartmann'B 

Uebriitrimi,  ii,  149  aq.) 

The  following  description  of  tbe  proc- 

■aa  ia  tiam  Lane'a  Modern  Eggpticait  (i, 

41-43) :  '•  Tbe  eyea,  with  very  few  ei- 

eeptiona,  are  black,  large,  and  of  a  long 

almond  form,  with  long  and  beautiful   i 

buhes,sndan  exquisitely  soft.bewitch-  I 

ing  expresaion:   eyes   more   bcautifbl  | 

can  hardly  be  cnnceived:  their  charm- 
ing effect  ia  much  heightened  by  the 

concealment  of  tbe  other  featurea  (bow    *""""  ^''-'n'U"  1^'"  ™  D«.le^  holding  the  KM  for  . . ..>_      , 

ever  nieasine  the  latter  mnvhel  inrl  ih  «■  m  Uie  Brllljh  Miueum.    The  ol hen  ire  in  Um  MuKum  of  Als>lck  t;ai(k    , 

et  er  pleasing  cne  latter  may  De),  ana  la  ^     ^^^  ^    g^^l^  tor.pplyiDg  the  KoAI. 

rendered  Btill  more  striking  by  a  prac-  "~    •■vj    » 

ticeuniveraat  among  the  females  ofthe  higher  and  mid-  I  even  with  the  remains  of  the  black  powder,  have  olteo 

die  classes,  and  very  common  amoni;  those  of  the  lower  '  been  found  in  the  ancient  tamba.  I  hare  two  in  uiT 
nrdon,  which  b  that  of  blackening  the  edge  of  the  eye-  '  posseaeion.  Bat,  in  many  cases,  the  ancient  inade<j 
'jda,  both  Btiove  and  below  tbe  eyes,  with  a  black  paw-  I  ornamenting  with  tbe  kohl  was  a  little  ditFerent  baa 
I  the  modem.  I  hare,  however,  aeen  thit  ancient  raodt 
I  practised  in  tbs  present  day  in  the  neighbortiood  U  i 
Cairo,  though  I  only  remember  to  have  noticed  it  in 
two  instancsa.  Tbe  came  custom  existed  among  tht  I 
'  Greek  ladiea,  and  among  the  Jewish  women  in  euly 

I  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  alludes  to  this  passage  ia  Mr. 
Lane'a  book,  and  admits  that  the  lengthened  fonn  cl 
the  ancient  Egyptian  eye,  represented  in  tbe  paint- 
'  ings,  waa  probably  produced  by  this  means.  "Socb." 
i  be  adds,  "is  the  effect  described  bv  Jurrnil  (A'ltf.  iL 
I  93),  Pliny  {£p.  vi,  2),  and  other  writers  who  nutiR 
MMery  EpTPtl.u  U^y  with  pelnied  Eye.  (The  vef.ol  for  .  j^b  custom  among  the  Romana.  At  Rome  it  wit  con- 
I'h°;;^Zu™r«  )^ "  ^™^  •"^  *  ■  ^^^^^"^  disgraceful  for  men  to  adopt  it.  as  at  presta. 
in  fmost  parts  of]  the  East,  except  medicinallr;  lut, 
der  «dled  *oW.  Tbia  la  .  colly rinm.  commonly  com-  ,f  ^^  j„j  f^^  ,be  slmiUrilv  of  the  ere.  of  irin 
posed  of  the  siroke-blach  which  »  produced  by  burning  ,„j  ^^^-^^  )„  ,hg  pai„tin«  at  fbebea  it  appear,  tr 
nfclndof/».i«--nn  aromatic  i^in-asi*ciesoff™nk-!t,^j  been  used  by  loth  sexes  among  the  Mcknl 
incense,  used.  I  am  told,  in  prefi.roncc  to  thehetUr  kind  Eg^,pt|ani.  Many  of  the  kohUl.otllcs  hai-e  been  found 
of  ftankmcenae,  as  l*ing  cheaper  and  equally  good  for  ,„  j^^  t„„bs,  together  with  tbe  l«dLin  used  fcr  applr- 
the  purpose.  Kohl  Is  abo  prep-irert  of  the  smoke-  ^  f^e  moistened  powder.  Thev  ate  of  varioas  ms- 
hbck  produced  from  burning  the  shells  of  almonda.  |  ^^-^^-^^^  osoally  of  stone,  wood,  or  pottcrvj  sometinB 
These  two  hi  ads.  thou  ■■h  believed  to  le  beneficial  to  ;  ^mpoaed  of  two,  aometimes  of  three  or 'four  »par.le 
tbe  cyoi.  are  nssd  nicrcly  for  ornament ;  but  there  are  ■  ^^^^  ,ppare„tlv  containing  each  a  mixture,  differing 
Mveral  kinds  used  fnr  their  real  or  suppn^ert  medical  ■  ,,;,,(,  ;„  ^^^  j,,^  ,„j  ^^^  f„„  ^^  „j,„  ^^^ 
ptepertics,  particularly  the  powder  of  several  kinds  of  [  ^  ^^^  ,,„  (^  „-„^  ^^bes,  vaaes,  or  small  boiw ; 
lead  ore,  to  which  are  often  added  sarcocolla,  long  pep- '  ^^^^  ^^^  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  an  apew 
per.  siigarniandv,  line  dual  of  a  Venetian  aequin,  and  ;  „„„,ter.  aupposed  to  assist  in  holding  the  boUl.  he 
Bmetimes  powdered  pearls.  Antimony,  it  la  said,  waa  ,  (^.^„  ^j,  ^  ^^jl,  ^^^^  |,j  ^j  ^  ^^^^  jj  ,^,  ^ 
^rmerly  u,ed  for  pointing  the  edEM  of  the  eyelids.  „n,,  ^.^j^,,  ,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  „„ .  .„j  ^^^  ^„  (, 
Tbe  kohl  is  applied  with  a  Pmnll  probe  of  wood,  lyo-  ;„!„([„„  ^jt.  column  made  of  stone,  or  rich  pimbin 
ty, or  silver. tapenng  towards  the  end.but  blunt:  this  ,  ^,  jj,,  choicest  manufaclnre"  (Ancient  Enptiaa.  \a. 
In  innLqtiinnil    Hnm^Mniika  with  ni«e-water.  thpn  dinned  I  ...^  .^        .-.       ,.    ^ 


listened,  s 
n  tbe  powder  and  drawn  along  the  edges  of  the  < 


See  PaI 


the  kohl  is  kept,  mMolaA.  The  custom  of  llins  or-  I  Bamm,  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  April  G,  177a  Bt 
namentlng  the  eyes  prevailed  among  both  sexes  in  I  stadied  theology  at  Halle,  whore  he  imbibed  tbe  mo^ 
Egypt  in  very  ancient  timee:  this  ia  shown  by  the  crate  Katinnalism  of  Niemsyer.  In  1794  bebKamea 
sculptures  and  paintings  in  the  temples  and  tombs  of  preacher  in  bis  native  city,  in  1806  court  pnartier  M 
(bit  country ;  and  kobl-veasela,  with  the  pTubcs,  and  I  Potsdam,  and  after  tbe  death  of  Sack  in  1»'  bt  !• 


ETMEKIC  4: 

eame  superintendent,  being  mtUiemmstinis  appninUd 
minister  of  pnUic  inatnctJon.  Id  hi«  later  yasra  his 
tboilrr^v  assumed  n  positively  onhndox  charaeter. 
Hediol  Fe)>.  3,  ISS:'.  Wbile  at  cnnrt  he  was  the  friend 
(Bd  esunsellor  of  king  Frederick  William  III,  over 
vbom  he  exerted  n  nruM  influence,  eapedally  in  the 
matter  of  the  Union  and  the  Litargy.  See  PnusaiA, 
Chcbcii  op.  He  was  a  proKSc  writer.  The  most 
Important  of  his  works  arc,  Belrachtmgen  6.  d.  troll- 
rollfn  tVahrb-^ten  lUt  ChritUnlhumt,  ek.  (1804 ;  4Ih  ed. 
leU'i-.  —  HimiiitH  u.  d.  Parabeln  Jaa  (lflD6;  2a  ed. 
1819) : — Predi'fflen  Q.  BtdHrfiuiK  uattn  Herzera  (180n) : 
—KaTakt^r^'i^^Frie4nd^^Paham■^^l^l&^G-i-.').  Soe 
AVwr  NdmAy  d.  Deatidita  (1852).— Ilereog,  lUal- 
Eaa/Oip.  IT,  295, 

Bymerlc,  ^iicoLAa,  ■  Spanish  inquisitor,  was  bom 
abont  1320  at  Gerona.  He  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1334.  and  was  made  Inqainlor  general  of  Ara- 
gon  in  1336.  Mis  zeal  was  bio  great  eren  ftir  his  au- 
peiton,  and  he  waa  removed  fhim  bia  office  for  a  time, 
lint  after  some  years  he  returned  to  it.  He  was  noted 
especialir  for  his  fierce  pursuit  of  the  pirtisins  of 
Riymnnd  Lull  (q.  v.).  Hia  DirtOoriam  laqaiiitorum 
has  been  often  reprinted  (Borne,  1578, 1583, 15B7,  fol. ; 
Veoice.  15M,  IROT).  He  died  .Ian.  4. 1399.— Qnitifet 
Rchard,  Script.  Ord.  Prod,  i,  TIR;  Hoefcr,  Nimv.  Biog. 
GiairaU,  Jivi,Se7.     See  iMqL'ismo.i. 

Eyre,  Johh,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 

had  a  good  elementary  education,  and  at  Hfteen  was 
bound  apprentice  (o  a  clothier.  Before  the  termination 
of  his  apprenlicesiiip  he  embraced  a  religious  life,  and 
on  returning  to  his  father's  liouse  he  commenced  bold- 
lag  public  religious  meetings.  His  father  waa  offend- 
ed at  this,  and  drove  him  from  his  house.  He  was 
■oMi  after  admitted  into  lady  Huntingdon's  College  at  i 
TVevecca.  and  in  171H  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
her  chkpel  at  Mulberry  Gardens,  I^ndon.  In  the 
UDie  year  bs  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Oxford,  and 

In  1781  he  became  curate  of  St.  Giles's,  Reading,  and 
in  i7it2  at  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea.  In  1785  be  became 
pulor  of  the  Episcopal  chapi:!  at  Hometton,  atid  open- 
ed a  school  there,  which  became  very  successful.  He 
was  verv  popular  as  ■  preacher,  free  from  bigotry, 
and  active  in  all  schemes  of  hcnevolence.  The  £nin- 
yfU<:ai  AiagazijK  and  the  London  Mudonary  were  ori;;* 
inated  and  for  a  time  edited  by  him.  From  the  prof. 
ils  of  the  EvaagelKiiI  Magaxiat  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thonaand  pounds  were  piid  out  for  the  support 

wuatn  one  of  the  faunden  of  the  Aont/on  Histimary 
Stcitif  (q.  T-X  of  the  scheme  of  "Village  Itinerancy," 
and  of  the  Hackney  Seminary  for  theological  training. 
After  a  life  of  earnest  piety  and  usefulness,  be  died 
March  28,  ISO:). — Uorison,  MiaUmart/  Fdlhtri,  p.  0. 

Byater,  Michael,  a  minister  of  the  Luthenn 
Church,  was  liorn  in  York  County,  Pa.,  May  IS,  1814. 
He  was  principally  educated  at  the  Institutions  in  Get- 
triburg,  Pa.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
In  IKS^.  lie  labored  in  the  ministry  successivelv  st 
Williamshurg.  Greencaatle.  and  Greeosbutg  wii 


9  EZEKIEL 

V.  r.  'ACo^n/,  Vul?.  Aiiai),  the  father  of  Kaarai,  wbien 
latter  was  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (1  Chron.  xt, 
37).  B.C.  1046.  In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  Tuiii, 
35)  the  names  are  given  "  Paabai  the  Arbite,"  which 
Keunieott  decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  reading  in 
Chronicles  (,DitKrlation,  p.  209). 

bon  (Hoti.  Eubon',  ^aXK,  perhaps  aorting). 


thet 


leoftv 


Hedi 


iAog.r 


He 


e,  and,  althou^ih  compara- 
tirelr  youag,  had  gained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tkat  of  the  Church.  In  the  pulpit  bis  power  over  an 
Hdlenre  was  very  great.  He  nsufllly  made  a  deep 
and  an  abiding  impresslnn.  There  was  an  originality 
and  a  freshness  in  hia  diacouraes  not  always  found  at 
■bs  prewnt  day.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Bi.     See  Goat. 

E'sar,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1  Chron. 
i.BS)ihenameEzEii(q.v.). 

Bs'bal  [many  Ex'bai,  some  EtSa'i]  (Heb.  Etbag', 
"^IX.  in  pause  ^ftK,  signif.  UDcertain ;  Sept.  'Aj:^ 


1.  (Sept.  eoBofiri^.Vulg.  Et/bon.)  The  fourth  son 
of  the  patriarch  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16)  ;  called  alsi 
(Nnmb.  ijtvi,  16)  Ozsi  (q.  v.).     It.C.  18iG. 

2.  (V-a^X,  SepL  'Aof/iui'  V.  r.  Eot|3uv,Vulg.  E- 
bon.)  The  lirsl-named  of  the  sons  (?  descendants)  of 
Dela,  the  SOD  of  Benjamin,  aceording  to  1  Chron.  vii, 
7.  It  is  singnlar,  however,  that  while  Ezbon  la  no- 
where else  mentioned  among  the  eons  of  Belo,  or  Ben- 
jamin, ha  appears  here  in  comtiany  with  '^'}'^S,  Iri, 
which  la,  nevertheless,  not  a  Benjamite  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  lists,  but  is  found  in  company 
with  EzboD  among  the  Gadite  families,  both  in  Gen. 
sivi,  16  (Eri,  "-IS),  and  Numb,  xxvi,  IB.  Were  these 
two  Gadite  families  incorporated  into  Benjamin  after 
the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx?  Possibly  they 
were  from  Jabesh-Gilead  (comp.  zxi,  13-14).  Sea 
Bbcreb.  1  Chron.  vii.  2  seems  to  fix  the  dale 
of  the  census  as  in  king  Darid'a  time.  B.C.  cir. 
1020. 

Bzeohl'as  ('E£(n'nc)<  >  ■"'^o  of  Anglicizing,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  "SOD  of  Theocanu8,"aad  one  of  the  two  Is- 
raelitiah  leaders  prominent  In  the  reform  under  Ezra 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  14) ;  evidcntlv  the  Jauaeiar  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  i,  15). 

2.  One  who  is  represented  as  having  prayed  for  the 
chosen  people  lu  the  lime  of  Sennacherib  (2  Esdr.  vii, 
40),  obviously  referring  to  king  HeZeklaii  (q.  v.) 

BzQci'OB  (Et.miaf:'),  one  of  thoae  who  supported 
Ezra  on  the  right  while  expounding  the  law  (1  Esdr. 
t.t,  43),  corresponding  to  the  Hilkiau  (q.  v.)  of  the 
parallel  paasage  (Neb.  viii,  4\ 

E>«kl'as  (il^iiciac),  a  GrKciied  form  (Eeclus. 
xlviii,  17,22;  xlix,  4;  2  Mace,  xv,  22;  Matt.  1,9,10) 
of  the  name  of  king  Hezekiah  (q.  v.). 

Eze'kiSl  (Heb.  Yedietkrl',  ^XpirT'.  "'"ler  mann- 
ing Whom  God  icill  itrenglhai  ol  God  ictll  precait),  tlie 

1.  (Sept  'K^iciiX.)  The  head  of  the  twentieth 
"  courae"  of  pricsU  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  IG, 
where  the  name  is  Anglicized  Jeiiezeki:!.  [q.  v.]). 

2.  ('li^nqX,  Joscpbus  'lt^t«i]Xa[,  ^nt.  x,  a,  1.) 
One  of  the  four  greater  prophets.    See  PnoFiiET. 

1 .  There  hnvi^  been  various  fannes  about  hia  name  t 
according  to  Abarbanel  (Fnrf.  in  Etfeh.\  it  implies 
"one  who  narrates  the  inl;{ht  of  God  to  be  displaved 
in  the  future,"  nnd  some  (as  Villalpandua,  Pm-f.  m 
Ettch.  p.  x)  see  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expreHsions 
D^ptn,  and  *k!"7  0"i  "f  S,  9),  whence  tho  groundless 
conjecture  of  Sanctius  (^Probgom.  in  Etieh.  p.  2,  n.  2) 
that  the  name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  cnm- 
mencement  of  his  career  (CarpzOv,  latreJucl.  ad  Libr. 
Bibl.  Vet.  Talam.  ii,  pt.  iii,  ch.  v). 

2.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest  named  Bnzi  (1,  3),  re- 

although  nothing  is  known  about  him  (as  arcbl>ii<hop 
Newcome  obKtves)  beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  liavo 

Rabbis  had  a  rule  that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was 
also  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  hence  (as  B.  David 
Kimchi  in  his  Commcntarr)  they  absurdly  identify 
Buii  with  Jeremiah,  uho,  they  say.  was  so  called  be- 
cause he  wss  rejected  and  despincd.  Another  tradi- 
tion makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Gregory 
Naz.  Or,  xh-ii),  and  Jerome  anppoMS  that  the  proph- 
I  eta  being  contemporarie*  duringa  part  of  their  mbtiou 


it  were,  a  struphc  and  anUstrophe  of  wivnlng  ind 
promief,  "veluC  sc  ei  duo  cantores  alter  ad  alleriua 
TDcem  Btae  componerenL"  (Calvin,  Cammeal.  ad  Ezfeh. 
i,  S).  Although  it  waa  only  Inwards  tho  very  doie 
of  JeremUh's  lent-thened  office  that  Eiebii  *         '     ' 


I,  yet 


..ily  >. 


counted  for  by  the  internal  li«riiiony  liflwcPii  ihe 
prophets,  Id  proof  of  which  Huvemick  (Mroda^.  to 
Eidc.)  quotes  Eiek.  xiii  u  couipareil  iritli  Jer.  iiiii, 
8  K].,  and  Eiek.  xxiiv  with  Jer.  xsxiii,  etc.  This 
inner  reeembUnce  is  the  more  striklni;  ftom  the  otber- 
ulsa  wide  difference  of  cbiricter  which  Fepantea  the 
two  propheta;  for  the  elegiac  tcDdemesa  of  Jeremiah 
b  the  reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective  spir- 
it, while  Eiekiel,  hi  that  age  when  true  prophets  were 
(o  rare  (Ezek.  lit,  2\  ;  Urn.  ii,  9),  "cornea  forward  with 
all  aljriiplness  and  Iron  cnnsistcncy.  Has  he  to  con- 
tend with  a  people  of  brazen  front  and  unbending 
neck?  He  poBtcsKca  un  his  own  part  an  unbendinf; 
nature,  apposing  tho  evil  with  an  unllincbing  epirit  of 
Iwldneas,  with  words  full  of  consuming  Are"  (lluvcr- 
"  ■[,  /«(rod.,  transl.  by  Rev.F.W.Gotch  in  Jour.  ./ 
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3.  Unlike  his  prcdecoEsor  in  the  prnphclic  office, 
who  gives  ni  tho  amplest  details  of  his  personal  histo- 
ry, Ezekiel  rarely  allude;  to  tho  facta  of  his  own  life, 
and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect  picture  by  the 

captive  from  a  pUce  called  Sarem  (fc  yi;c  ia(ir\pA,  Is- 
iilor.  Dt  Vit.  et  Ob,  Sonet.  89 ;  Epiphan.  De  Vil.  et  Mori. 
Pny>Ael.  ix,  ap.  Carpiov)  in  the  captivity  (or  transmi. 
gratlon,  as  Joronio  mora  accurately  prefers  to  render 
r*^?^  i,  i)  of  Jehmacbin  (not  Jehoiakim,  as  Josepbne 
lAnt.  X,  G,  3]  states,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory) 
with  other  distinguished  exiles  (2  Kings  xxiv,  15) 
eleven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  B.C. 
598.  Joaephog  ((.  c.)  says  that  this  removal  happened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  although  we  cannot  consider 
the  assertion  to  be  refuted  by  Bivemick's  argument 
from  the  matured,  vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his 
writings,  and  feel  still  less  Inclined  to  say  that  ho  had 
"  undoi^tdl;/"  exercised  for  some  considerable  time 
the  function  of  a  priest,  yet  the  statement  is  question- 
able, because  it  is  improbable  (as  HHvemick  also  points 
out)  that  Ezekiel  long  sarvired  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  exile  (iiix,  17),  so  that,  if  Josephua  be 
correct,  ho  must  have  died  very  young.  Ho  was  a 
member  of  s  community  of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled 
on  tho  lianks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river"  or  stream  of 
Rabylonia,  which  Is  sonietimes  taken  to  be  the  Kha- 
Iwnr,  but  which  the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  be 
tlie  Hahr  Malcha,  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
See  CHF.Bjtn,  The  actual  name  of  the  spot  where  be 
resided  was  Tel-Abib  (S-'SX  in,Vulg.  "acervus  no- 
varum  frugum,"  Sept.  /Jtriwpoc  ta!  vrpi^XSavf?),  Syr, 
"  lbs  hitt  of  grief"),  a  name  which  Jerome,  as  nsual, 
alleeorizes ;  it  is  thoagbt  by  Michaelis  to  be  the  same 
as  Thsllaba  in  D'Anville's  map  (Bosenmllllcr,  liibl. 
Ceog.  Ii,  188).  It  waa  by  this  river  "in  the  land  of 
the  Chaldsans"  that  God's  message  first  reached  him 
<i,  3);  the  Chaldee  nrsion,  however,  interpolates  the 
words  "Iq  Iho  hind  [of  Israel:  and  again  a  second 
lime  he  spake  to  him  In  Ihe  land]  of  tho  Chaldeans," 
because  tlie  Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shechinah 
•ould  not  overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  Ii.  Jarchi  thinks  that  chap,  iril  was  Ezckiel's  . 
llrsl  prophecy,  and  was  nttered  before  the  captivity,  a 
view  which  be  supports  by  the  Hebrew  idicm  n^.l  rpn  i 
(A.V,  "cnmo  eipressly")  in  i,  S.  R.  Eimchi,' how-  I 
over,  makes  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  case  the  proph- 
ecy was  inspired  in  some  pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a 
river's  bank  (comp.  Psa.  cxixvil,  1).  His  call  took  I 
place  "  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin't  captiv-  i 
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ify,"  EC.  hH  (i,  3),  "in  the  tbirUelh  year,  in  tb« 
fourth  month."  The  latter  expteaiioa  is  very  on- 
certain.  Most  commentaton  (aee  Poll  Syttoptit,  in 
Inc.)  take  it  to  mean  Ihe  thirtieth  year  of  hia  mfja 
(so  Carpzov,  Appar.  CriU  p.  201,  and  olheia  ),  the 
recognised  period  for  assuming  full  priestly  fanctiona 
(Numb,  iv,  S3,  30).  Origeo,  following  this  aaaniDp- 
tion,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ,  to  whoin 
also  "  the  heavens  were  opened"  when  he  waa  bap- 
tiied  in  Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  argues,  such  &  coin- 
putation  would  be  oniisual,  and  would  not  be  buDi- 
ciently  imponant  or  well  known  »  •  mark  at  gm- 
ninenesa,  and  woold  require  some  more  definita  addU 
tion.  Moreover,  the  statute  referred  to  required  sn 
age  of  at  least  thirty /utf  years.  The  Chaldee  para- 
plirase  by  Jonah  ben-Uzziel  has  "thirty  years  after 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  had  found  the  book  of  tbe  lav 
in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  vestibule  under  Ihe  porch,  at 
midnight,  after  the  settini.'  of  the  moon,  in  the  dava  of 
Jo^Uh,  etc.,  in  the  month  Tammuz,  in  the  nfth  dav 
of  the  month"  (comp.  2  Kings  y.x\\\  L  e.  tbe  eighteenth 
of  JoeJah,  or  B.C.  (rJS.  This  view  is  adopted  l>v  Je- 
rome, Usher,  HSvemick,  etc.,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  probable,  although  it  has  been  olijccted  la 
its  adoption  that,  bad  this  been  a  reco^ised  jera,  ve 
should  have  found  traces  of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even 
Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it  again.  But,  whatever  i tart- 
ing-point  we  adopt,  this  will  still  Temain  an  icolated 
date  in  Ezekiel;  and  the  example  of  Jeremiah,  who 
computes  the  years  of  his  prophetical  miniitntiona 
from  Ihe  reform  in  tbe  dare  of  Josish  (Jer.  xxv.  3: 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxiv,  B),  warranls  the  suppof  ilion  that 
bis  contemporary'  and  parallel  would  note  his  own  nil 
from  a  similar  religious  epoch,  tho  renewal  of  the  psas- 
over  in  the  same  reign  (9  Kings  xxiii,  33).  Ihere 
are  similar  end  more  forcilite  objections  to  its  being 
the  thirtieth  year  tiom  the  jubilee,  aa  Hitzig  suppesr*, 
fallowing  many  of  the  early  commentators.  It  baa 
been  proposed  by  Scatiger  (Ztefnxniiiili'oiM  T-mpomti, 
I.u|;d.  Bat  1598,  p.  871)  Ihat  it  was  the  thirtit-lb  year 
fmm  the  new  lera  of  Kabopolatsar,  father  of  Nebn- 
chadnezzar,  who  began  to  reign  B.C.  625,  an  inter- 
pretation adopted  iiy  Elchhom,  Pradus.  KotCn  mill  lev, 
Henderson,  etc.  The  use  of  this  Ckaldft  epoch  is  the 
more  appropriate  as  tbe  prophet  wrote  In  BabyloRia, 
and  he  gives  a  Jewish  chronology  in  rer. !,  Compare 
the  notes  of  time  in  Dan.  ii,  1 ;  vii,  1 ;  Ezra  vil,  7 ;  »b. 
ii,  I ;  v,  14.  But  this  would  make  Ihe  dite  in  question 
B.C.  696  instead  of  594.  Uoreover,  as  NaboiiolaFtai 
was  long  since  dead,  the  reckoning  would  doubtless 
have  been  by  the  years  of  the  rtignitig  monarch,  as  ia 
the  other  passages  cited.  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  less  important,  because  in  all  other  place* 
Elzckiel  dates  from  tbe  year  of  Jehoiachia's  captivity 
(xxix,  17  ;  .\3S,  20,  et  passim).  It  appears  that  the 
call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  prophetic  office  was  connected 
with  tbe  communication  of  Jeremiah's  ptedictloiis  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  II,  59),  which  took  place  in  the  ewlier 
part  of  the  same  year  (Hi^-ernick,  p.  ut).  We  lean 
frcm  an  incidental  alluiion  (xxiv,  18) — the  only  refer- 
ence which  he  makes  to  hie  persona)  history' — that  ha 
was  married,  and  had  a  house  (viii,  1)  in  bis  place  of 
exile,  and  lost  his  wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseeo 
stroke.  Be  lived  in  the  highest  consideration  among 
his  companions  in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him 
on  all  occasions  (viii.  1 1  xi,  25 :  xiv,  1 ;  ii,  1.  etc.), 
because  in  bis  united  office  of  priest  and  prophet  he 
was  a  living  witness  lo  "  them  of  the  captivity"  that 
God  had  Dot  abandoned  them  (comp.Vitringa,  Sg¥iag. 
Vet.  p.  S32).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Tbe- 
odoret's  snpposition  that  he  waa  a  Naiarite.  Tbe  last 
date  be  mentions  is  the  twenty'«eventh  year  of  the 
captivity  (ixix,  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  port  of  which  periiMl  Daniel 
probably  living,  and  already  fainous  (Elzek.  xiv. 
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butancse,  cKaping  fntm  hli  enemiu  b;  walking  di7- 
■hod  acroai  tlie  Chebu ;  fccdias  tbe  tamiibml  people 
witb  A  minicaloUB  draught  of  Aehes,  etc.  He  ii  said 
to  lure  been  munlared  in  Babrlon  by  lOme  Jewish 
iriuce  (?  u  iiyoifiiyBi  ruii  Xaoe,  called  in  the  BomeTi 
mattyioloBy  for  vi  Id.Apr.  "judex  populi."  CarpioT. 
imrod.  L  c),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry ;  and 
to  have  b»!ii  buried  in  a  double  topib  (oin]\aiav  ii- 
rkoiy),  thetombaf  Shem  and  Aipbaxad,  onttio  banks 
of  the  Eupbratea  (Epiphan.  IM  Vil,  cl  Mori.  Proplitl.'). 
Tbe  tomb,  uid  to  have  been  iiuUt  by  Jeboiucbin,  wag 
ibown  a  Taw  daya'  joorney  from  Bagdad  (Msnaua  ben- 
Israel,  Z>e  Smirrte.  Mart.  p.  23^  and  waa  called  "  the 
abode  or  elegance"  (habitacaliim  alegantic).  A  lamp 
waa  )(ept  there  continually  burning,  and  the  i 
graph  copy  of  the  pmplieciea  wu  uid  to  be  then 
icned.  Thb  tomb  ia  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle, 
and  fully  deicribed  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (Hottiuger,  Tkei.  Pliii.  II,  I,  3 ;  Cippi  Hebraiei, 
p.  82).  His  tomb  La  a^li  pointed  out  in  the  vicinity 
of  Babylon  (Layard's  A'innet  ami  Biibylaa,  p.  4!T),  at 
a  place  called  Keffil;  and  Ht.  Loftua  ia  inclined  t 


cept  the  tradition  which  aasit^na  thia  aa  the  tei 
place  of  the  prophet's  remaini  (Clialdaa,  p.  36).  The 
■pire  ia  the  fmitum  of  an  elougated  cone,  tapering  to 
a  bloated  top  bjr  a  succes^on  of  stepa,  and  peculiarly 
ornamented  (it.),  A  curiuua  conjecture  (discredit^ 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinua  [^'fron.  i],  but  considered 
not  impoaaible  by  Selden  [SgtUagm.  de  Diit  Sgr.  ii, 
120],  Heyer,  and  olhen)  identifies  him  with  "Nazara- 
tus  the  Auyrian,"  the  teacher  of  Pythagoraa.  We 
need  hardly  mention  tbe  ridiculous  auppoaitiona  that 
he  ia  identical  with  Zoroaater,  or  with  the  'E^'inqXai' 

SInm.  i ;  Euseb.  Pnrp.  EKmg.  ii,  28. 20),  who  wnte  a 
pUy  on  tbe  Exodus,  called  'ESaymyit  (Pubricius,  Bibl. 
Gnrc.  ii,  19).  Thia  Ezekiel  lived  B.C.  40  (Sixt.  Sen. 
Bitl.  Swicl.  W,  2J5),  or  later. 

i.  Bat,  as  HaTemick  remarks,  "  bv  the  side  of  the 
acatterad  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  internal 
life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have  already 
noticed  his  atera  and  inflexible  energy  of  will  and 
character ;  and  we  also  observe  a  devoted  adherence 
to  the  rites  and  ceremoniea  of  bis  nutjonal  religion. 
Eiekiel  is  no  coamopoliCe,  but  displays  everywhere  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew  educated  under  Le- 
Yitical  training.  The  priestly  bias  is  slwaye  viaibia, 
npecially  in  chapa.  viii-ii,  xl-xiviii,  and  in  i\;  13  aq. ; 
IX,  12  sq. ;  xxii,  8,  etc.  It  ia  strange  of  De  Wette 
andGeseniustoaUribotathis  to  a  "contracted  spirit- 
uality," and  of  Ewald  to  see  in  it ''  a  onesided  eoacep- 
tion  of  antiquity  wbich  be  obtained  merely  from  hooks 
and  traditions."  and  "a  depression  of  spirit  (!)  en- 
hanced by  the  long  con  tin  nance  of  the  lianishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people"  (HHvemick's /Mrid.).  It  was 
lurety  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  a  sys- 
tem whose  partial  suspension  he  both  predicted  snd 
inrvived,  which  cheered  the  ezilea  with  the  confldencc 
«r  his  bopea  in  the  fntare,  and  tended  to  preserve  their 
decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F.  Newman  is  even  more 
EostemptnoBa  than  the  German  critics.     "The  writ- 
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ings  of  Exekiel."  he  says  (Be^.  Monarchy,  p.  S30,  !a 
ed.),  "painfully  show  the  growth  of  what  is  merely 
visionan-,  and  an  increasing  value  of  hard  sacerdotal, 
iam ;"  and  he  speaks  of  tbe  "  heavy  matarialism"  of 
Ezekiel's  Temple,  with  ita  priests.  aacriKcea,  etc.,  as 
"  tedions and unedifying as Leiiticus itself."  His  own 
remark  that  Eiekiel's  predictions  "ao  kept  alive  in 
the  minds  of  tbe  nextgenerMion  a  belief  in  certain  re- 
turn from  captivity,  as  to  have^nded  exceedingly  to- 
wards the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  auch 
critic  isme. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheerful- 
ly to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except  indeed 
ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks  with  char- 
acteristic loathing,  iv,  14),  if  thereby  he  may  give  any 
warning  or  leason  to  bia  people  (Iv  j  xxiv,  16, 16,  etc.), 
whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix,  8 ;  li,  13).  On  one 
occasion,  and  on  one  only,  ^e  feelings  of  the  man 
burst,  in  one  single  expression,  througli  the  self-devo- 
tion orthe  prophet ;  and  while  even  tben  his  obedience 
is  unwavering,  yet  the  inexpreaaible  depth  of  submis- 
aive  pathos  in  tbe  brief  wrads  which  tell  how  ii.  onr 
day  "  the  desire  of  his  eyes  was  taken  from  him" 
(xxiv,  15-18),  shows  what  well-springs  of  tbe  tender- 
est  haman  emotion  were  concealed  under  bia  uncom- 
iminiising  opponlion  to  every  form  nf  sin.  See  Fri- 
.lerici,  Dirpulalio  de  Eirchitle  (Lips.  1719)  i  Terpoorten, 
lie  icrijKii  EaeiittU  On  his  Ditttrll.  p.  107) ;  Alexan- 
der, lliu.  Ecdttiaa.  iii,  560j  '&.i»o.  Jour.  Sae.  I.il.  i: 
Williams,  Charactert  of  0.  T.  p.  288. 

EZEKIEL,  Book  op.  This,  both  in  tbe  Hebrew 
and  Alexandrian  canons,  is  placed  next  to  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah. 

[.  Ord^  n/Coofnid.— The  central  point  of  Ezckiel'a 
predictions  ia  tbe  destruction  of  Jernsalem.  Previ- 
ously to  this  catastrophe  bia  chief  object  is  to  call  to 
repentance  those  who  were  living  in  careless  secotity; 
to  warn  them  against  indulging  in  blind  confidence, 
that  by  the.he^p  of  tlie  Egyptians  (Ezek.  :tvii,  16-17 ; 
comp.  Jer.  x:txvii,  T)  the  Babylonian  yoke  would  be 
shaken  af!;  and  to  assure  them  that  tbe  deatruction  of 
their  city  and  Temple  was  inevitable  and  ftst  ap- 
proaching. After  this  event  his  principal  care  is  to 
console  the  captives  by  promises  of  future  deliverance 
and  return  to  their  own  land,  and  to  enconrage  them 
by  assurances  of  future  blessings.  His  predictions 
against  foreign  nations  stand  between  these  two  great 
divisions,  and  were  for  the  most  part  uttered  during 
the  Interval  of  suspense  between  the  divine  intimation 
that  N'ebuchadneziar  was  besieging  Jerusalem  (chap. 
xxiv,  2)  and  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  he  had  taken 
it  (ch.  xxxiii,  21).  The  predictions  are  evidently  ai^ 
ranged  on  a  plan  corresponding  with  these  the  chief 
subjects  of  them,  and  the  time  of  their  ntterance  is  so 
frequently  noteil  that  there  la  little  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taininK  their  chronological  order.  Thia  order  is  fol- 
lowed throughout,  except  in  tbe  middle  portion  relat- 
ing to  foreign  nations,  where  it  is  in  some  instances 
departed  from  to  secure  greater  unity  of  subject  (e.  g. 
ch.  xxix,  17).  The  want  of  exact  chronological  order 
in  this  portion  of  the  book  baa  led  to  various  hypoth- 
eses respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  collection  of 
the  separale  predictions  was  originally  made.  Jalui 
(lutrod.  p.  356)  supposes  that  the  predictions  agalnlt 
foreiini  nations  were  placed  in  their  present  position 
transcriber  in  the  order  in  which  they  hap- 
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netfulness  omitted  chaps.  X) 
Eichbom  {E.'fikit,  iii,  19!))  thinks  it  probable  tiut  the 
predictions  were  written  on  several  greater  or  smaller 
rolls,  which  were  put  together  in  their  present  form 
without  sufficient  regard  to  chroaalogical  acenracy. 
Bertboldl  (ftWf  if.  iv,  1487,  quoted  by  Hfivemick)  sup- 
poses that  tbe  collsctor  of  the  whole  book  found  two 
smaller  collections  already  in  existence  (chaps,  xxv- 
xxxIL  and  xxxiii,  it-zxxix),  and  that  he  arranged 
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Tho  smngenieBt,  liy  wbonuoeVM  nude,  ia  very  evi- 
denllf  intentioDil,  ud  it  leraa  on  iDinj  accoonle  m<HI 
probable  that  it  was  made  by  Ez«kiel  hlmselr.  TbU 
is  DiBinUined  liy  HaTernlck  on  the  following  graunda : 
(t.)  Ttw  anungementjiiocwdi  tbronghout  on  a  plan 
corresponding  wilhtli!  subjects  of  the  predictians.  In 
^ose  against  forei^^n  nationa  chnnialogicaJ  is  united 
irith  niatcrisl  order,  i^biliit  in  tbose  wtiicb  relate  to  Is- 
rael the  order  of  time  is  ttriMy  followed.  (2.)  The 
prtdictioni  stand  in  audi  connection  with  each  other 
■hut  every  part  has  refetence  la  what  h»  preceded  it. 
(3.)  Iliatorical  notices  are  occasionally  appended  (o  the 
[iredicliona,  which  would  scarcely  be  done  by  a  trans- 
criber; e.  g.  the  notice  respecting  himself  in  chaps. 
xi,  xxiv,  KXv,  and  the  ch»e  of  ch.  six,  which  Hawr- 
nick  translates  "This  is  a  lamentation  and  was  Tit  a 
lamentation."  The  whole  book  is  divided  by  Hiiver- 
niclt  into  nine  sections,  aa  foUowa  : 

1.  Eiekicl's  call  Co  the  prophetic  office  (ch.  I-iii,  15). 

2.  The  ^num/ carrying  out  of  the  coniiniiSiOD,  In  a 
series  of  symlulical  repiesontationa  and  particular  pre- 
dictions furetcllinij  tlie  approaching  destruction  of  Ju- 
dab  and  Jcrnsalem  (ch.  iii,  16-vii). 

a.  The  rejection  of  the  people  because  of  their  idol- 
atrous wornbipi  a  series  of  visions  ptesented  (o  the 
prophet  B  year  end  two  months  later  than  the  former, 
in  which  be  is  shonn  the  Temple  polluted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis,  the  consequent  judgment  on  the  in- 
haliiuntd  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  priests,  and  closing 
with  promises  of  happier  times  and  a  purer  wosrhip 
(ch.  viii-xi). 

A.  1'he  sins  of  the  people  rebuked  in  detail ;  a  series 
of  reproofs  and  warnings  directed  especially 
the  particular  errors  and  prejudices  then  prevalent 
amouRat  his  contemporaries  (ch.  xii-xix). 

a.  The  nature  of  the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  whii 
caused  it;  another  scries  of  warnings  delivered  aba 
B  rear  later,  announcing  the  coming  judgments  to  1 
y;iDd.m(oh.>i-,ill) 

G.  Tho  meaning  of  the  now  commercing  punis 
ment;  predictions  uttered  two  years  and  Gve  monti 
liiter,  when  Jemaalem  was  besieged,  announcing  to  ti 
captives  that  very  day  as  the  commenconient  of  the 
aicKe(eorap.  2  Kings  xxv,  1),  and  asanring  them  of  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  city  (cb, 

7.  God's  judgment  denounced  on  seven  heathen  na- 
tions (Ammon,  xxt,  1-7;  MoBb,8-Il:  Edam.  12-14; 
the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre,  iBvi-xsvui,  IB;  Sidon, 
20-24;  Egypt,  ixix-xxxii). 

?.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  prophetic 
representation  of  the  triumph  of  Israel  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  eutli  (eh.  xxxiii-xxxix). 

9. The  glorious  consummation;  a  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  Heaslanlc  times,  and  of  the  establishment 
and  prospsritv  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  il-xlviii). 
S"e  :;  3  below, 

1  (.  Cenu/nenCH  and  CompUlenai. — According  to  Jew- 
ish tmdition,  doabts  were  entertained  as  to  the  canon- 
icity  of  the  book  on  the  ground  of  i 
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IB  well  as 


These,  how- 
ever, were  removed,  it  is  said,  by  Rabbi  Hannnias, 
Tilio  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book,  in  which  all 
iiese  dilHculties  were  satisfactnrily  solved  (Miidiiia, 
td.  Snrenhnsius,  Praf.  ad  Pari,  iv  ;  Carpzov,  inlrod, 
pi,  iii,  p.  215);  but  Btill,  on  aciount  of  their  obscurity, 
the  visiona  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  book  were 
forbidden  to  !«  rend  bv  those  who  were  under  thirty 
years  of  ajrc  (Carpzov,  p.  212).  f-ome  Continental  crit- 
ics of  the  la«t  century  have  impugned  the  canonicity 
of  the  1;iat  nine  chapters,  and  have  atlribnCed  them  to 
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in  his  remarks  on  the  above ;  and Corradi,  fTifiMi  kimmg 
da  Jildiich.  und  Chiiitl.  Bibetkanont,  pC.  i,  p.  106,  qootcd 
by  ttosenmllller,  Sckot.  M  Eueh.  ad  c.  zl).  TheM  ab- 
jections have  been  fol!}-  answered  by  Eichhom  (£m>- 
latang,  iii,  '203),  Jahn  {Inlrod.  in  Hi.  Sae.  V.  T..  p.  356), 
and  others.  Jahn  has  also  taken  notice  of  and  an- 
I  some  olijections  raised  by  an  anonymous  wriWr 
tfoaiK's  Magaam  (1798),  to  the  canonicity  of 
xxv-xxxi),  XXXV,  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  sxxiz.  A 
translation  of  Jahn's  arguments  will  b«  foand  in 
Home's  I»lrod.  iv,  Tii,  old  cd.  These  and  rimilar  oU 
"  ive  BO  little  weight  or  prubabillly  tbM  wo 
mt  ourselves  with  quoting  the  genetal  re- 
mark of  Geseni  us  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  Eiekiel's 
itings:  "This  book  belongs  to  that  not  verTnaineT- 
I  class,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  maintaintt,  by- 
^ns  of  tkvorito  expressions  and  peculisr  phrase*, 
eh  a  oneness  of  tone  aa  by  that  circumstance  klooe 
prevent  any  suspicion  thut  separal*  portions  of  it 
)  not  genuine' '  (Gadiicile  dtr  Nth.  8pr.  p.  85).  The 
canonicity  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel  in  general  is  aati*- 
factorily  established  by  Jewish  and  ChrialiaD  aDtboti- 
ties.  There  la,  indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,  or 
quotation  fVom  it,  in  the  New  Testament.  Eichhcm 
(AWrilunjr,  p.  21S)  mentions  the  following  passages  as 
having  apparcntlv  a  reference  to  this  book :  Rom.  ii, 
li;  comp.  Ezck.  xxxvl,  21 :  Rom.  x,  5;  Gal.  Iii,  12; 
comp.EEck.xx,  11:  2Pet,iii,4;  comp,  Eiek.  xu,22; 
but  none  of  these  are  quotations.  Tho  closing  vision* 
of  Eiekiel  are  clearlj'  referred  to,  though  not  qagted, 
in  the  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  the  son  of  Sirieh 
(Ecclne.  xlix,  8),  and  by  Josephus  (:4iit.  x,  5,1 ;  6,  3  ; 
7,  2 ;  e,  2).  The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  also  mentioned  aa 
forming  part  of  the  canon  in  the  catalogues  ofMelito 
(Eusebius,  Hut.  Eccki.  iv,  SC),  Ori^en  (apud  Enseb.  I. 
c.  vi,  25),  Jerome  (Frolngaa  Galtalut),  and  the  Talmnd 
(Eichhom,  iii,  218;  i,  1-20-137). 

One  of  the  passages  of  Josephus  to  which  we  hare 
referred  liaa  occasioned  much  controversy  and  many 
conjecture!!,  because  he  ttrnu  to  affirm  that  Esekid 
had  written  two  books  of  prophecies  (.4iif.  x,  5,  1). 
According  (o  the  ordinary  and,  indeed,  as  it  wouM 
seem,  necefsary  interpretation  of  this  passage.  Ezekiel 
was  the  Jfrit  who  wrote  Iko  booki  respecting  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  Tho  question  then  arises.  Has  one 
of  bis  l>ooks  bi^n  lost,  or  are  the  two  now  joined  into 
one?  The  former  supposition  has  been  maintained  by 
some  ill  order  to  account  for  certain  professed  quota- 
tions from  tho  prophet  Ezekiel  of  passages  which  are 
not  found  in  his  writings  at  present.  Thus  Clemens 
Romanus  (1  Fp.  ad  Cor.  c.  8)  refers  to  such  a  pssatge, 
which  is  given  more  at  length  by  Clemens  Aiexand. 
(Pirdagog.  i,  10).  Thus,  again,  fertnllian  (/>e  came 
ClirUli,  c.  23,  p.  894,  ed.  Semlcr)  says,  "  Legimus  (ip«d 
Etfchidem  dc  vacra  ilia  qua:  peperit  et  non  peperit." 
Other  Inf t jnces  may  Iw  seen  in  Fubricius  (Co*J-  Ptead- 
tp^graphat  V.  7".,  2d  ed.,  p.  lllS),  ami  quoted  from  him 
by  Curpiov  (A.fr*/.  pt.  ill,  p.  LOK).  B.rth  these  critics, 
however,  agree  that  the  most  probaiils  explanation  of 
snch  references  is  that  they  were  derived  from  Jewish 
tradition.  The  latter  hypothesis,  that  oar  present  iiook 
was  originally  two,  the  second  containing  the  last  nine 
chapters,  has  received  the  support  of  very  many  critics 
(see  Le  MnFne,raria  Saera,  il,  333;  Carpzov, /nfrvdL 
p.  SOS).  This  view,  however,  Is  not  without  serinn 
difficulties.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  hook,  as  at 
present  existing,  was  ever  considered  two;  and  the 
teptimi.ny  of  Josephus  himself,  that  only  twenty-t«o 
boohs  were  received  as  sacred  (Contr.  Apioii.  1,  8),  ap- 
pears quiM  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  since  in 
whatever  way  the  division  of  the  Old  TesUment  into 
twenty-two  ijoohs  is  made  there  cannot  be  two  out  of 
theiiuml>er  left  tor  Ezekiel.  Eichhom  (fMirtnu;,  id. 
14R)  maintains  that  it  la  Jeremiah  of  whom  Josephus 
spcnk°,  a  position  tfl  which  we  should  at  once  assent 
if  we  could  with  him  consider  the  wordt  3c  irpwrac  al 
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a  fk  a-piroe.  If  thl»  b  whit  Josephoi 
mp  ml,  n  miiit  suppoaa  aonie  oarrnption  of  his  text. 
B«cksT  omlta  tbe  o£. 

III.  Imlfrprrlaliom Th«  Utter  psrt  of  tha  book  hu 

«Jw»y«  b«en  regmded  u  veiy  obscure.  It  will  be 
■KD.bv  Ibe  brief  aoticea  of  the  contents  given  above, 
Ibii  Havernkk  coniiders  the  whole  to  relate  to  Hee- 
WDK  timee.  The  predictioiu  rrapecting  Gog  (chap«. 
itrriil,  xxxlx)  bare  been  nferred  by  lonie  to  Anti- 
rrbaa  Epiphanes ;  by  othen  to  Cambyges,  to  the  Chil- 
dm;t.  the  Scythians,  the  Turks,  etc.  Mr.  Granville 
Prnn  haa  interpreted  them  of  Mapoleon  and  the  French 
(rV  Pr^Iirfy  nf  Ezelitl  antcenaKg  Gogue,  etc.,  1815). 
Sn  Goo.     The  description  of  the  Temple  (chaps,  il- 

ef  what  SotomoD's  Temple  was ;  by  others,  of  what  the 
MDDd  Temple  shoold  be.  (See  Hivemick's  Conmen- 
Kr  iter  Ervliifl,  Erlangen,!^.)  The  best  interpre- 
Winn  of  these  predictions  is  to  be  (onnd  in  that  of  the 
wnilar  ones  of  the  Apocalypac.     See  Tiiiipi.E. 

We  cannot  now  enter  into  the  difficalties  of  these 
I*  Dthrr  chapters  (far  which  we  must  refer  to  some  of 
ifae  commentaries  mentjoned  below) ;  Imt  we  will  enn- 
oienle,  following  Falrbairn,  the  four  main  lines  of  in- 
terpretation. Til.,  1.  The  Histori co-literal,  adopted  by 
Tltlalpandiu.  Grotiua,  Lowth,  etc.,  who  moke  them  a 
pmak  deacripllon  intended  to  preserve  the  memoiy 
Df^OTDon's  Temple.  2.  The  Historico-ideal  (of Eich- 
honi,  Itathe,  etc.),  which  reduces  them  "  to  a  sort  of 
YAiac  and  wclt-meaning  announcement  of  future 
piiL"  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  (of  lightfoot,  Hoffman, 
(ti.).  wblch  maintsinB  that  their  oatline  was  actually 
adopted  by  the  oiilea.  4,  The  Christian -spiritual  (or 
Mewiaoic),  followed  by  Lnther,  Calvin,  Cocceius,  and 

grand  complicated  symbol  of  the  good  God  bad  in  ro- 
vrrt  fur  his  Church."  RosenmUller,  who  disapproves 
•like  of  the  literalism  of  Grotius,  and  the  arbitrary, 
IB  Mznoiu  allegorizing  of  others,  remariis  (Schol.  in 
III  111  26)  that  it  seems  a  useless  task  to  attempt  to 
r*^  these  prophecies  to  distinct  events,  or  to  refer 
their  poetical  descriptions  to  naked  (act.  it  is  most 
•iff  Id  regard  them,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
iUe)forieal  representations  and  visions  in  general,  as 
kiiiiti;  a  literal  or  material  basis  in  the  near  past  or 
ritne  (i.e.  recollection  t  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  prc- 
ti^oo  of  hostile  powers),  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
1  bightr  and  spiritual  import  setting  forth  the  distant 
grsadenr,  glory,  and  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
get  DocBLB  Sense  (or  Prophect). 

IV.  .'^ffb.— The  depth  of  Eiekiel's  matirr,  ond  the 
Bsmlloos  nature  of  his  visioai,  make  him  occasion- 
aOr  uhscnre.  '  Hence  bis  ptophecy  was  placed  by  the 
Jewi  among  the  yni  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
'niptBT*  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the 
<  inticle*)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  Ull  the  ago  of 
ihiriT  (Jerome.  Ep.  ad  EuttacK  ;  Origen,  Pnem.  komU, 
ii.  «  Caatie, ;  Hottinger,  Tha.  Pkil.  li,  1,  3).  Hence 
Jmms  compares  the  "ineitricabilis  error"  of  his 
writtDp  to  Vlrtril's  labyrinth  ("Oceanus  Scriptura- 
nn.  nysterioninHine  Dei  labyrinthus"),  and  also  to 
Ibr  C-avnrmba.  I'he  Jews  classed  him 
bi,(bat  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory  Kaz. 
itowi  tbe  loftiest  ennnninms  upon  him.  Isidore  {De 
tit  ttA  Smel.  39)  makes  him  a  type  of  Christ  from 
thelitis  "Son  of  >lan,"  but  that  is' equallv applied  to 
DoueUTni.lT).  Other  similar  testimoniesare  quoted 
fcr  Carptov  {Inlnid.  li,  198  aq.).  The  Sanhedrim  is 
milt  M  have  hesitated  long  whether  his  book  should 
tma  ftn  of  the  canon,  from  the  occasional  obscnHty, 
sfcl  fton  the  supposed  contradiction  of  xviii,  20  lo 
t.i^ix,b;  xxxiv.T;  Jer.  xxxii,  18.     But,  in  pinnt 
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book  were  forbidden,  a  certdn  R.  Nananias  undertook 
to  reconcile  the  supposed  diffoiencas.  (Sjrinoia,  Tract. 
Tkrol,  PoSl.  il,  27,  partly  fh>m  these  conslderatioaa, 
infers  that  tbe  present  lK»k  is  made  up  of  mere  awo- 
iT/ui<rpiTVi,  but  his  argument  from  Its  commencing 
with  a  1,  and  from  the  expression  in  I,  3  above  al- 
luded to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

That  Esekiel  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  Is  ae> 
knovledged  by  almost  all  critics  (Lowth,  Dt  tacra  Po- 
iii  Sdlrmmm,  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  GOttingen,  1770,  p. 
431).  Hichaelis  and  Dathe  are  the  only  critics  of  any 
eminence  (as  far  as  we  know)  who  think  slightingly 
of  his  poeUcal  genius.  The  question  is  altogether  one 
of  taste,  and  has,  we  imagine,  been  decided  by  com- 
mon consent  against  Michaelis.  He  remarks  more 
truly  that  Ezekici  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew 
language  was  declining  in  purity,  when  the  lileer  age 
was  succeeding  to  the  golden  one.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the 
matter  rather  than  the  language  of  Ezekiel  that  we 
ore  to  look  for  evidence  of  poetic  genius.  His  style  is 
often  umply  didactic,  and  he  abounds  in  peculiarities 
of  expression,  Aramaisms,  and  grammatical  anomo- 

ings,  plainly  evince  the  decline  of  the  language  in 
which  be  wrote.  An  extended  account  of  such  pecu- 
liarities is  given  by  Eichhom  lEinltilnrii/ iintai  A,  T. 
iii,  196)  and  Gesenius  {Giicliic/ile  lier  l/eb.  Sprac/ie  u. 
Schrijt,  p.  85).  Among  the  most  splendid  passages 
are  ch.  i  (colled  l>y  tha  Itabbis  nSS^U),  the  prophecy 
against  Tyrus  (ch.  xxvi-xxviii),  that  against  Assyria, 
"tbe  noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history"  (ch.xKxi), 
and  ch.  viii,  the  account  of  what  be  saw  in  tha  TemoU 

"  Wlien,  by  Ihe  vision  le*, 


T.  Comnenfai'tei. — The  following  am  special  cxe- 
getical  works  on  the  entire  book  (  tbe  most  important 
have  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed:  Origen,  CoaimeBfarii, 
etc.  (in  Opera,  iii,  351  sq.,  406);  Ephraem  Syrus,  Ex- 
planaiio  (in  Opera,  v,  165);  Gregory  Haiianien,  Siff- 
nificatio  (in  (^lera  iSpurin,  i,  870);  Jerome,  Commtnta- 
rii,  etc.  (in  Opera,  V);  Theodoret,  Inlrtjirtlalio  (In  Op- 
era,U, ii;  also  Rome.  166?,  fol.);  Gregory  the  Great, 
Jlomili-r  (in  Opera,  i.  1174);  Raban,  CommeiUarii  (in 
Opera) ;  Rupert,  /n  Euch.  (in  Opera,  p.  489);  (Eeo- 
lampaiUus,  Cmmenlariiu  (Basil.  1584,  4to;  1543,  Svo; 
Argent.  1G34,  4to);  Strigel,  acholia  (Lips.  1S39, 1564, 
lfi75, 15*9.  Svo);  Calvin,  PndtcHona  (Geneva,  1665, 
Svo,  and  since ;  in  French,  Genev.  1665,  fol. ;  in  Eng- 
lish, Ediub.  1849-50, 2  vols.  Svo) ;  Junius,  CofRntcntarin 
CGonov.l609,foL;  1610,  Svo);  Maldonatns, /n *■»«■*, 
(in  his  Comiaealarii.  p.  54S);  Selnecker.  Aa^gm^ 
(Ups.  1567,  41o):  Pinto,  Commtnlariut  (SaUm.  1568, 
fol.,  and  later);  Lavater,  Commentarfi  (Geneva,  1571, 
fol.) ;  Serranus.  (7oiiiinr»ran'u  (Antw.  1672, 1607,  fol.); 
HeUbrunner.Ouurione>(Laving.l5BT.8vo);  Abraham 
Iwn-Mosc,  (7itri«:i»ij(I'rW.160Z,  4to>;  •I'radus  and 
Villalpandus,  Explanalionei  (Rome,  161)5, 3  vols,  fol.); 
PoUn,  Conimcntftria  (Geneva,  1609,  fol.;  1610,  8yo); 
in  the  veiy '  1  Laplde,  In  Eneci.  (in  bis  Canmenlaria) ;  Sanctius, 
(Or.  23)  be-  '  CoBunenlariui  (Lugd.  1612, 1619,  fol.) ;  Brandmlllter, 

Commntaritu  (Basil,  1621 ,  4k.) ;  •Greenhill.  Erpoiilioit 

(Undon,  1645-67,  6  vols.  4to;  also  1827,1863, 8vo;  in 
Dutch,  Hague,  1732-6, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Cocceius,  Comniab 
laritu  (I^yd.1668,  4k>;  Amst.  1700,  fol.);  Ilennisch. 
Clavi*  (Kotenburg.  16H4 ;  Lips.  1697,  4to);  Petersen, 
ZeHjii»»«{Frcft.  1710,4to);  "Lowth,  CommiTU'iirs (Lon- 
don, 1728,  4(n);  'Slarck,  Commenlariui  (Frcfl.  od  M. 
1731,  4to)!  Vo«rl,  Weiingingen  (Hal.  1772, Svo);  Vol- 
Iwrth,  Anmerk.  (Gutl.  1787,  Svo) ;  Newcome,  Exphna- 
tion  (Dub.  1781',  Svo,  and  since);  Venema,  Ixrtiimtt 
0  each  other,  as  (L«ov.  1790,  4to):  •Horsley,  A'iKei(inflii.  Cri(tnm,ii, 
651  i  Haniter,  Cimiidmai<m  (in  Iforjti,  ix,  719);  'Rt.- 
""      ScioHa  (Lpi.  Svo,  1808-10,  2  vols.;  ^sa 
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ItaS);  Rbeaa,Oburvalio<ia(Re^om.iS19,ito);  Stem, 
iXEmn,  ttc.  (Vienns,  1842,  8vo) ;  •Hfivemick,  Com- 
miatlar  (ErUngen,  1843,  Svo);  •Umbrait,  OntiHncar 
(Hspili.  181S.  Hvo) ;  Macfarlin,  Venioa  (Londan,  JStb, 
Svu)  i  *Hitzig,  Erilirwug  (in  the  Kurtz.  Fjtgrt.  ll<U>., 
Lpi.  1»4T,  8vo):  •Fsirbaim,  Expodtim  (Edinb.  ISfil, 
1855,  8vo);  •llendenon,  Commentaty  (Undon,  1855, 
8vo)i  Gut]irlp,Z)urDurHa(E:dinb,IgaU,8vo);  Sbnwi- 
bory,  XMa  (SUncb.  1HC3,  8vo);  Klisfoth,  inUarUM 
<lii»U18G4-a,Hv<i);  *Heng»tenL«Tg.£rfaufen<njr(Bcrl. 
18C7mi„2voIs.8vo;  tiBiial.  Lond.  Iti69,8vi>):  Cowlei, 
JVotef  (New  Yurk,  1667, 12iiio>     S«e  I'ROl-HrTS. 

E'sel  accuTS  only  in  the  nuiH  Ebbs-Ecei.  (Keb. 
uritb  the  art.  repeated.  ha-E'len  h^-K'td,  ^IKn  'iSW} 
[in  pause  ^IX,  A'tti^,  the  itrnw/Uit  drpartarr,  per- 
b>pa  i.  q.  >nt/c-fAiMi  Sept.  tii  Epyiiif  [v.  r.  I'liyov  end 
i  Xiiot]  i«;v»;  Vulg.  lapu  eid  immm  (M  £»/,-  A.  V. 
"the  Btone  Ezel"),  an  old  UstiniDnial-Blune  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sinl'S  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  tbe  former  final- 
ly fled  from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xs,  19).  It  aeema  to 
haTe  derlvjd  its  name  from  «ome  OBrl)-  circunnlanee 
not  recorded.  At  the  aecand  mention  of  the  spot  (ver. 
41)  the  Heb.  teM  C3Hn  iss^i  A.V.  "outof  a  place 
toward  the  eOQlh,"  literally  "from  tbe  slopo  ofthe 
•ODtb;"  Sept.  Airo  rou  'Apya^,Va]g,  dt  'ocofin  Vfrge- 
ial  ad  aatlrain)  ii,  in  the  ogrinion  of  some  critics,  cor- 
rupt, as  indicted  by  tbe  Sept.,  wbicb  in  lioth  casei 
hu  Ergab  or  ArgiA  (I.  e.  Si^K,  Argob' ,  a  hfOp  of 
atones) — In  ver.  ID  for  the  Hcb.  Ebtn,  "itone,"  and  in 
ver.  41  for  Ann-iujKA,  "  tbe  south."  Tbo  eense  in  ver. 
41  would  then  be  as  follows:  "  David  urose  from  close 
to  the  Bloue  heap" — cloM  to  which  (tbe  same  preposi- 
tion, V^M^  A.V.  "by")  it  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand that  be  should  remain  (rcr,  10).  Other  inter- 
preters, however,  render  simply  "on  the  iDUth  side," 
m  signilicatiaD  which  sufficiently  suits  the  clnuniitan- 
ces.     See  also  Bbth-Ezii- 

B'lQm  (Hcb.  fbem,  D^IK),  a  less  Incorrect  mode 
(1  Chron.  iv,  2S)  of  Angliciikig  the  name  Azeh  (q. 
v.),  OS  elsanhere  (Josh,  xix,  B). 

Ezen.    See  Eznite. 

B'aer  (Beb.  E'tttt,  IXK,  tnatwt;  Sept.  'Aaiip, 
Tulg.&n-).  oneoftbesonsof  Seir,  and  native  princes 
ofMDuntHor(Oen.ixxvi.21,S7,30;  1  Chron.  I,  42, 
as,  in  which  last  verse  the  name  is  Anglicized  "  Ezur''). 
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E  ZER  (Heb.  E'ar,  ITS,  -VS  [in  pause,  A'ar, 
^.T?],  htlp),  the  name  of  five  men!    See  also  Bou.kni- 

TI-EZES;    EbEN.BZEB. 

1.  (Sept.  'Ktp  V.  r.  'Alip.Vplg.  fitr.)  A  person 
named  with  Kleod  (q.  r.)  as  a  son  (or  dcscendint)  of 
Ephraim.who  ivas  slain  by  the  aboriginal  Inhabilants 
of  Gulh  while  cOLiiged  in  a  forav  on  thcii  caltls  (I 
Chton.  vli,  21).  Ewiild  (6'ejcA.  Iir.  i,  4D0)  assigns  this 
dccuirence  to  the  pre-Egyjitian  period.  B.C.  ante 
XG58. 

2.  (Sept,  'V.Z'e  T.  r.  mWp.Vulg.  Ear.')  Tbe  father 
af  Hushah.  one  ofthe  poileritv  of  Hur,  ofthe  tribe  of 
Judali  (1  Chron.  iv,  4).  B.C.  cir.  1658.  In  ver.  17  he 
appears  U>  be  called  Ezra,  but  no  each  son  occurs 
Mnonft  tbe  list  ot^bose  there  attributed  to  htm. 

3.  (Sept.  'kH'f  V.  r,  'A;ri.  Tulg.  Ettr.)  The  fiist- 
Damed  of  the  Gittile  champions  who  repaired  to  David 
St  Ziklag(l  Chron.  zil,  9).     B.C.  1051, 

4.  (Sept.  'Attp  v.  r.  'Atowp-Vulg.  Ater.)  Son  of 
Joshua,  and  ruler  of  Mizpah.  who  repaired  part  of  the 
city  wall  near  the  armory  (Neb.  Ui,  19).     B.C.  446. 

5.  (Sept.  'It^ai'p.VulK.  Ettr.)  Ouc  of  tbe  priests 
who  made  the  circuit  ofthe  newly-liniihed  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Keb.  lii,  43).     B.C.  446. 

Bxari'M  (J  ia.ipiac  v.  r.  Z.npint.Vulg.  Azariat), 
the  son  of  llelchiafa  and  lather  of  Saraias,  In  tbe  anceo- 
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tiy  of  Esdias  (1  Esdr.  vlii,  1);  evidenUy  the  bl«b 
prieal  Azabiah  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  Heb.  text  (Em  vii,  1). 

Esi'u  (u  'E^iac  V.  r.  I>  Od'o^.Vulg.  Ataiut).  tbe 
•on  of  Meremolh  and  Cither  of  Amatiai  in  the  larae 
genealogy  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2);  evidently  the  coiretpond- 
intt  AZARiAH  (q.  v.)  of  tbe  Hebrew  list  (Eira  vii,  3) 
Com  p.  AziEi. 

B'Bion-ge'ber(Beb.i:(fyo<i'-ffe'irr,  ^2J—,i^3> 
pn  this  form  only  at  1  Kings  Ix,  26;  3  Chmn!  viii.  i;]'. 
I.  q.  ^tinV'f  backJxnti  Sept.  Vaatiiv  [in  Dent  Tui- 
iiv\  Tifiip  [In  Chron.  I'n/jip],  but  in  1  Kings  'Amur 
VAfitp,  Vnlg.  AtiimgabtT)  or  E'ZION-GA'BER  (being 
"in  pause,"  Heb.  EOgm'-Ga'ter,  ^3»  T15  fin  1 
Kings  XI,  49 :  2  Chron.  xz,  SS,  fully  V^XS],  so  foond 
also  at  Numb,  xxxili.  3.^  36j  Deut.  ii.  8 ;  but  AngU- 
died  "  Eiioo-geber"  in  1  Kings  xxii,  48  [49j),  a  veiy 
ancient  city  near  Elalh  (q.  v.),  on  the  eastern  arm  of 
tbe  Red  Sea.  Jonathan's  Targum,  following  a  false 
etj-mology,  defines  tbe  name  aa  i.  q.  "castle  of  the 
cock"  (see  Buxtorf,£u.CAaM.  col.  884;  Beck,C«n>a. 
Chald-pamphr.  ii,  101).  It  is  first  mentionedin  Knmb. 
Kxxiii,  35  as  one  of  the  stations  where  tbe  Hebrew) 
halted  in  their  Journey  ings  through  the  desert,  being 
the-tast  there  named  before  they  came  to  "  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh,"  and  the  ptrfnt  nhBra 
they  anerwards  turned  from  the  'Arabah  to  Elath.  ID- 
wards  "the  wilderness  of  Moab"  (Dent,  ii,  8).  See 
Ekodb.  From  its  harbor  it  was  that  Solomon  {1 
Kin^-s  ix,  !G)  sent  the  fleet  which  be  bad  then  built 
to  the  land  of  Ophir.  See  Cohhercc,  Eereal^o  Je- 
boshaphat(lKingsxxii,  47j  SChron.  xx,  36)  bnilta 
fleet  "to  KO  to  Ophir;"  hut  because  be  had  joined  him- 
self with  Ahoiiah,  "king  of  Israel,  who  did  wickedly," 
"tbe  ships  were. broken  that  they  were  not  able  to  go 
to  Tarshish,"  being  prahaLly  destro;'ed  on  tbe  rocks 
which  lie  in  "jogged  rsnges  on  each  side"  (Stanley, 
Siaai <md Faltilme.  p.»l).  BUEchinK(£nfifSQb-.Y,i, 
620}  erroneously  locates  it  at  Skurm,  a  port  at  Ibe 
southern  end  ofthe  gulf  {Gfn;p:  Nab.  iii,  5).  Wellstid 
{Travtlt,  ii,  163)  would  And  it  in  Che  modem  DiAoi, 
but  this  Is  the  ancient  Diiahib  (q.  r.) ;  LaLorde  (Co— 
mmlairt  Gengr.  p.  124)  eeeks  It  in  the  rocky  i^nd 
(l-Kariii)alL,  wbicb  is  hardly  adequate  in  extent  or 
portion;  and  RUppel  (_Arab.  p.  252)  locates  it  st  Ibe 
mouth  oPwady  Emrag,  i.  e.  ehUavi,  which  is  liaUe 
to  the  same  olijectioti.  Josephus  (Jnl.  viii,  6,  4)  u.ts 
that  Eiion-geber  ('AmiDyyri^npot)  was  abo  called 
Brmuce,  and  that  it  lay  not  far  from  jEUth.  It  is 
probably  tbe  same  uith  tbe  once-populous  city  'Aiji* 
(Burckhardt.  Sp-ia,  p.  611).  Bobinson  {BiUical  Rt- 
Karckfi,  i,  250)  says,  ■'  No  trace  of  Edon-geber  semij 
now  to  remain,  unless  it  Le  in  the  o^me  of  a  nssD 
wady  with  brackish  water.  tl-Gkudftni,  opening  ialo 
el-'Arabah  from  the  western  mountain,  tome  dittina 
north  of  Akabnh."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  sea  ever  extended  so  far  up  the  'Arabah  as  this. 
It  was  probably  situated  at  the  point  where  tbe  lis) 
route  strikes  the  'Arabah  at  Che  nortb-Kest  pirint  of  lh> 
gnlf  (RoUnson,  ib.  i,  239).  Yet  the  town  may  hare 
given  name  to  this  the  nearest  spring,  for  CAn^gm  in 
Arabic  corresponds  in  all  the  essential  letters  to  Aks 
in  Hcb.,  which  is  identical  with  the  later  'Ai^.  Br 
comparing  1  Kini:a  ix,  i6,  27,  with  2  Cbroo.  viii,  17, 1^ 
it  is  probable  that  timber  was  floalod  from  Tyre  Id  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coart,  and  Ibea 
conveyed  over  land  to  the  bead  of  IboGulf  of  Akaboh, 
where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  built;  (or  there 

horhood.  Dr.  Wilson  noticed  Itagments  of  an  M  nr- 
ovan  route  part  way  up  tbe  bill-side  in  this  vicinity 
{fjndi  (tftte  Bibk,  i,  284).  Sea  WiLtiBRKRSS  or  mt 
Waboehixo.  ' 

Es'Dlte  (Heb.  in  marg.  EliKi',  ^3^;.  but  in  tbi 
text  i]:i;,  i.  e.  EUno')  Is  giren  in  2  Sam.  xxiEi,8,  U 
the  Auth.Ver*.,  ai  an  epithet  of  Adino,  prrftct  of  Da 


llitt"("3Xrn  ii^'}S,  Sept.  'A^iwiv  u  'A<ri.mtlo( ;  Volg. 
gaad  laterrinHa  lijpii  vermirttltu,  ta  it  undents  nding 
tbe  UOn  term  to  be  a  fijnn  of  ^(9,  inud),  Oeieniua 
{Bib,  La.y  reicard*  tbe  rormer  u  a  pecnliar  allitera- 
tioD  for  *  11 7^,  In  tbe  aenae  ofhebramliiAed,"  tiom 
tbi  root  '{^S,  (o  be  pliant;  and  the  latter  a>  a  rare 
word.^S3,a  jpear(forwhicbMase  he  tinde  analoey  ia 
tbe  Anlilf)j  and  tboa  tbe  whole  phraM  will  be  rquiv- 
■Itnl  to  Ibat  in  tbe  parallel  piaMge  (1  Chron.  xi,  II), 
•ihkh  atherwiie  we  moat  here  interpolate  (witli  our 
tnnititon)  in  order  lo  make  seiue.  That  these  voids 
do  not  (wnCain  tbe  name  of  ■  penon  ii  clear  from  tbe 
fart  that  Jisbobesm  ia  given  In  the  parallel  passage, 
ind  ia  capable  of  identiScalion  [see  Jabhobbam],  and 
■bo  rrorn  tbe  enumetallon,  in  which  Ibe  two  merito- 
riu  grsdsi  of  three  eacb,  witb  the  80  warriors  apecial- 
\y  enumerated,  reqnire  just  tbis  one  special  officer  to 
make  up  tbe  number  of  37  tpeclfled  in  the  text  aa  pe- 
ealiirlr  disllngulihed.  See  David.  Tbe  paauge  In 
2  Sim.'  is  conceded  to  be  leia  truatwortb/  than  that  In 
1  Chron.,  even  bj-  Davidson,  who  ralnly  contenda  {So- 
aid  Htrnmrvlia,  p.  Mb)  for  Adino  as  a  proper  name. 
(See  at  length  in  Kennlcott,  DUtnatioii,i,n-l'iSi  Gt- 
•eoios,  Tkri.  llcb.  p.  991-a,)    Compare  AdiHO. 

Eaob.     Ses  Hiaaop. 

B«'ra  (Heb.  [except  In  No.  \\  Eira',  S-JTS,  (A* 
le^,  a  Chaldee  emphatic  form  of  7'?,  Exrr),  the  name 
of  three  or  four  men, 

1.  (1  Chron.  iv,  17.)    See  Ezbaii. 

2.  (Sept.  'Eipn  T.  r,  'Eitfinc,  Vulgate  Etdnu.)  A 
kadJng  priest  ankong  tbe  first  coloaist*  to  Jerusalem 
BBdsr  Zenibbabel  (Xeh.  xii,  I).  B.C.  536.  His  son 
Heshallam  waa  chief  of  bis  family  In  the  time  of  tbe 
higli.priest  Jolaklm  (Neb.  xii,  12).  In  Ibe  somewhat 
larallel  list  of  Neb.  x,  S-8,  tbe  name  of  the  aama  per- 
son is  written  ft^nt^,  AzABlAll,  as  it  is  probably  in 

3.  (SepL'Efffpac  r.T.'E£p(i,Josephua'£iiJpRr,yalg. 
Eidnu.)  The  celelirated  Jewish  scrilje  (_-<tb)  and 
pnwt  (inS),  who.  In  the  yew  B.C.  450,  led  the  second 
expedition  of  Jews  back  horn  the  Baliylonian  exile 
iato  Palealine,  and  tha  author  of  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  Scripture. 

1,  ParmtoQe. — Eira  was  a  lineal  discendunt  trara 
Fhinfhu,  the  son  of  Aaron  (Eira  vii,  1-5).  He  is 
•tsled  lo  be  tbe  son  of  Seralah,  the  son  of  Aiariah; 
■hiek  Scniah  was  sisin  at  Riliiah  by  order  of  Nebn- 
[lisdneiur.  having  been  brouiibt  Ibither  a  captive  by 
Sebaiaradan  (i  Kings  xxv,  '8-21).  See  SEBAtAII. 
Bui,  u  1.10  years  elapsed  between  tbe  death  of  Seralah 
and  Ike  departure  of  Eira  from  Babylon,  and  we  read 
thai  1  gr;ind(on  of  Setalah  was  the  higb-priest  who  ac- 
Bfflipinied  Zerubbabel  on  the  first  return  to  Jenisa- 
Inn,  seventy  years  before  Eira  returned  tbithfr,  wo 
usy  luppose  that  by  the  term  tm  here,  as  in  some 
<Uier  plices,  (be  relMionship  of  great-grandson,  or  of 
a  UiU  more  remote  direct  descendant,  is  intended.  See 
Father.  All  that  is  really  known  of  Ezra  is  contain- 
•1  ia  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Eira,  and  In 
Keb.  Tiii  and  xil,  26.  In  addition  lo  the  infomiatinn 
thin  gi»en,  that  he  waa  a  "  scribe,"  a  "  ready  ecribo 
of  Ibe  law  of  Sloses,"  "a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the 
°mnudments  of  the  Lord  and  of  bis  statutes  I 
nd,"  "  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,' 
"a  priaat,"  we  are  told  bv  Joeepbus  that  he  waa  high- 
pnest  of  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Baliylon  :  that  be 
■u  particularly  conversant  witb  Ihe  laws  of  Uoaas, 
■ai  las  bold  in  unlveraal  esteem  on  account  of  his 
'icbUoneaeas  and  virtue  (Hat.  zi,&,  1). 
L  Seriplaral  BUlmy.—Tbt  rebuilding  of  tha  Tem' 
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pie  of  Jenisalem,  which  had  been  decreed  byCyniaia 
the  year  B.C.  S36,waa,  afUi  much  powerful  and  vex- 
atious opposition,  completed  in  tbe  reign  and  by  the 
permission  of  Darius  Hyelaspls,  in  tbe  year  B.C.  &17. 
The  origin  of  Ezra's  inHuence  witb  the  Persian  king 
Aitaxerxes  Lungimanus  docs  not  appear,  but  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  B.C,  ibS.  in  apiCo  of  tbe  uii< 
favoroble  report  which  had  been  sent  by  Hehunt  and 
Shimshal,  he  obtained  leave  (o  go  to  Jerusalem,  ana  to 
witb  liim  a  company  of  Israelites,  together  witb 
priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Netbinlm.  Of 
a  list,  amounting  to  17ol.  ia  given  in  Ezra  vlii; 
bese,  also,  doubtless  form  a  purl  of  tbe  full  list  of 
the  returned  captives  conlalned  in  Nch.  vU,  and  Id  du- 
M  in  Ezra  il.  Ezra  and  his  companions  were  al- 
1  to  lake  with  Ihem  a  la^a  free-will  oflering  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  silver  vessels,  contributed  not  only 
by  the  Babylonian  Jens,  but  by  llie  king  himself  and 
his  counsellors.  These  ofTerings  were  for  Ihe  bouse 
of  God,  tu  lieautify  it,  and  for  Ihe  purchase  of  bullocks, 
,  and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  Temple- 
[!e.  In  addition  to  tbia,  Ezra  was  empowered  lo 
draw  upon  the  king'a  treasurers  beyond  Ihe  river  for 
any  further  supplies  he  might  require ;  and  all  priests, 
Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  tbe  Temple  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  Eini  had  also  authority  given 
bim  lo  appoint  magiatrales  and  judges  in  Jodca,  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  offenders.  The  rea- 
son oflbe  Interest  for  the  worship  of  Cod  at  this  time 
evinced  by  Arlaxerxes  appears  lo  have  been  a  feat 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  for  we  read  In  the  conclu- 
on  of  the  decree  to  tha  treasurers  beyond  tbe  river. 
Whatsoever  Is  commanded  by  the  God  of  heaven,  let 
be  diligently  done  for  the  bouse  of  the  Godof  beav- 
1  j  Jiir  u-Av  nhoutd  lien  be  leralA  agiiiiul  (Ae  rralm  of 
tie  ting  aadlui  kx-I"  We  are  also  told  (Ezra  vii,  S) 
that  Ibe  king  granted  Eira  all  bis  request;  and  Joae- 
phua  informs  us  that  Eira,  being  desirous  of  going  to 
Jerusalem,  requested  the  king  to  grant  him  rccom- 

1).  We  may  therefore  suppose  thai  the  dread  wbich 
Arlaxerxes  entertained  of  the  divine  Judgments  was 
Ibe  consequence  of  the  exposition  to  him  by  Ezra  of 
Ihe  history  uf  ihe  Jewish  peojde.  Some  writers  sup. 
poee  that  Ibis  Hyia  shown  to  the  Jews  was  consequent 
upon  the  marriage  of  Esther  witb  Abasnerus;  but  this 
could  not  be,  even  if  we  shonld  grant,  what  is  unlike- 
ly, that  Ibe  Arlaxerxes  of  the  book  of  Em  and  Ibe 
Ahasuerua  of  the  book  of  Esther  were  the  same  per- 
son, because  Eira  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the.^ 
monib  in  the  sevcntbyear  of  the  icign  of  ArUxeries, 
and  Either  waa  not  taken  into  the  king's  house  until 
the  tenA  month  in  the  seventh  year  of  tbe  reign  ef 
Ahasuenii-,  and  did  not  declare  her  conneclion  witb 
the  Jewish  people,  and  obtain  favor  for  tbem  until  af- 
ter the  plot  of  llaman,  in  the  twelfth  year  ofAhasDe- 

Eira  assembled  Ihe  Jewa  who  accompanied  him  on 
tbe  banksoftboriverAhava,  where  tlipy  halted  Ibreo 
days  in  tents.     Here  Eirs  procluimed  a  fast,  as  an 

for  divine  direction  and  safe  conduct;  for,  nn  setting 
out,  he  "was  ashamed  lo  require  a  band  of  soldiers 
and  horsemen  to  help  them  against  the  enemy  by  tbe 
way."  because  he  had  asserted  to  tbe  king  that  tba 
band  of  his  God  is  npon  all  them  that  seek  bim  for 
good.  Eira  next  committed  the  care  of  the  treasures 
which  he  carried  witb  bim  to  twelve  of  the  chief 
priests,  assisted  by  ten  of  their  brethren,  appointing 
these  to  take  charge  of  Ihe  tnasnres  by  the  way,  and 
deliver  them  safety  In  the  house  of  tbe  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem, On  the  twelfth  day  from  their  first  settlnj; 
out  Ezra  and  his  companions  left  the  river  Ahava,  ant 
arrived  safely  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month,  b>vln| 
been  delivered  {naa  the  hand  of  the  enemy  and  ol 
such  aa  lay  in  wait  by  tbe  way.  Three  days  aftei 
their  arrival  the  treaiuna  were  weighed  and  delivr—  I 
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Into  tlie  coitody  of  Bome  Levitsa.  The  retDrntng  01- 
ilee  olTerMl  bnnit-afferiDgs  to  the  Lord.  Tbey  deltr- 
crwl  also  ihe  king's  coniinit^oDS  to  th<  vtceroja  and 
Hovernors,  and  gave  needful  help  to  the  people  and 
the  miniBlen  of  tbe  Temple. 

Ezm'9  ample  coTnTntsaion  had  been  granted  him  al 
his  own  request  (¥er,  G\  and  it  appears  that  hifl  great 
design  was  to  effect  a  religions  reformation  omonj;  the 
Palestinian  Jew5,  and  tu  bring  them  back  to  the  obser- 
Tance  of  the  law  of  Mosea,  from  vhich  they  had  grir 
>ualy  declined.  Hie  first  care,  accordingly,  wa>  10 
enforce  a  Mpaiatiou  ftom  their  wivea  of  all  who  had 
Dude  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were  many 
prieeta  and  Levit«a,  aa  well  aa  other  Israelitea.  For 
this  nn  opportunity  aoon  presented  itself.  When  he 
had  discharged  the  various  truata  committed  to  him, 
the  princes  of  the  Jewa  came  to  him  and  complained 
that  the  Jewish  people  generally  who  had  returned 
from  the  captivity,  and  also  the  priests  and  Levites, 
hut  especially  the  rulera  and  princes,  bad  not  kept 
tiiemselvos  separate  from  Ihe  people  of  the  land,  but 
had  done  according  to  the  abominiUons  of  tbe  rem- 
nant of  tbe  nations  whom  their  forebtben  had  driven 
out,  and  married  their  dau(;hCers,  and  allowed  their 
children  to  intermarry  wi^  them.  On  this  report 
Ezra  evinced  his  deep  affliction,  according  to  the  .lew- 
iah  custom,  by  rending  his  mantle  and  tearing  the  hair 
of  his  head  and  beard.  There  gathered  round  him  all 
those  who  still  feared  God,  and  dreaded  his  wrath  for 
the  transgression  of  those  whom  he  bad  brought  back 
^om  captivity.  Having  w^led  till  the  time  of  the 
evening  saeriflcc,  Eira  rose  up,  ajid,  having  ogiiii 
rent  his  hair  and  bis  garments,  mode  public  prayer 
and  confesaion  of  aln.  The  assembled  people  wept 
bitterly,  and  Shechaniah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam, 
came  forward  to  propose  a  general  covenant  to  put 
ftway  the  foreign  wives  and  their  children.  Eiratheu 
arose  and  admi.iiiteted  an  oath  to  the  people  that  they 
would  do  accordlnijly.  rroclamation  was  also  made 
that  nil  those  who  bad  relumed  from  the  captivity 
cbonid  within  three  daysgather  themselves  together  to 
Jerusalem,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  for- 
feiture of  their  goods.  The  people  afsembied  at  the 
time  appointed,  tremblin/i  on  account  of  their  sin  and 
of  Ihe  heavy  tain  that  fell.  Ezra  addressed  them, 
declaring  to  them  their  sin,  and  enhorling  them  to 
amend  their  lives  by  dissolving  tbcir  illei;al  connec- 
tions. The  people  acknowledged  the  justico  of  hla 
rebukes,  and  promised  obedienre.  They  then  reqaest- 
ed  tliat,  as  the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the  number  of 
transgressors  waa  great,  he  would  appoint  times  at 
which  they  might  severally  come  to  be  oxamined  re- 
specting this  matter,  accompanied  by  the  judges  nnd 
elders  of  every  city.  A  commission  waa  tlicrcfore 
formed,  consisting  of  Ezra  and  some  others,  to  investi- 
gate the  ejtlent  of  the  evil.  This  luvesUgalion  occu- 
pied three  months.  Joeepbua  relates  the  affecting 
scene  which  occurr^  on  the  reading  of  the  law  ijy 
Ecra  (AbI.  xi,  5,  fi).  The  account  given  by  Joaephna 
agrees  with  that  of  Noheminh  in  all  leading  particu- 
lars, except  that  Josephus  places  the  dato  and  occa- 
sion in  the  reignof  Xenies(Jnf.  xi,  b,  I). 

With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  transac- 
tion Eira's  autobiography  ends  aljmptly,  and  we  he 
nothing  more  of  him  till,  tbirti'sn  years  afterwards, 
:be  twenUeth  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Je- 
.-usalem  with  Nehenitab  the  "Tirshatha."  B.C. 446. 
It  is  generally  axeumcd  that  Ezra  had  continued  gov- 
ernor till  Nehemiah  superseded  him ;  but  as  Eira's 
eommisfton  uas  only  of  a  temporary  natnre,  "to  in- 
qoirv  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezra  vii, 
14),  and  to  carry  thither  "  the  silver  and  gold  which 
the  king  and  his  counsellors  had  freely  offered  nnto 
the  God  of  Israel"  (ver.  Is),  and  ns  there  is  no  trace 
whatevi'r  of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the 
dghth  and  tbe  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  after  he  had  effected  the  aboTe-named  I«fbr- 
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mation,  and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  msf 
istrates,  with  autliority  to  mainti^n  it,  he  himself  rp- 
turned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself  what 
one  wonld  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out  by  the  paial- 
lel  case  of  Nehemiah,  and  it  also 


n  of  Ein 


relive 


>r  thit  re 


lapse  of  the  Jaws  into  their  former  irrBgularitiea  iihi< 
is  apparent  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Such  a  rtlaprr, 
and  Buch  a  state  of  affairs  st  Jerusalem  in  genrnl, 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  if  Ezra  had  codUbubI 
there.  Whether  he  returned  to  Jerusiilem  with  Kebe- 
miah,  or  separately,  doea  not  appear  certainly,  hut  as 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  narrative  till  aftri 
the  completion  of  the  wall  (Keb.  viii,  I},  it  is  perbapa 
probable  that  he  followed  the  lallcr  some  months  lltrf, 
having,  perhaps,  Ijeen  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work. 
Tbe  functions  he  executed  under  Nehemiah's  gorsni- 
mont  were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  eccleBiosticol  cbar- 
acter,  aDch  ai  reading  and  interpreting  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses to  the  people  during  the  eight  days  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  congregatioii,  and  asaist- 
ing  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  and  in  promoting  Ibt 
religious  reformatien  so  happily  effected  by  the  Tir- 
shutha.  But  in  such  he  tilled  the  first  place,  beinji  n- 
pealedly  coupled  with  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii, 
9;  xii.26),whileEliashibthe  high-priest  is  m*  mea- 
lioncdas  taking  any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all  la 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  described  in  Neh.  s,  Em 
perhaps  reeled  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  As- 
riah(v,  S).  In  Neb.  viii  we  read  that,  on  the  occifioa 
of  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month, 
subsequently  to  Nehemiili's  numbering  the  people, 
Esra  was  requested  to  I  ring  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Uoscs ;  and  that  he  read  Iberein  standing  upon  a  pul- 
pit of  wood,  which  raised  him  siiovo  all  the  people. 
As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehemiah's  deputart 
for  Babylon  in  the  thirty-second  of  Artaxerxcs,  andu 
everything  fell  into  confusion  during  Kobcniiah's  ab. 
scncc  (Neb.  xiii),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ezn  may 
have  again  returned  lo  Babylon  before  that  year.    See 

3.  TradiHonary  A  r/s.— Josephos,  who  shonld  be  our 
next  be:t  sulhority  after  Scripture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  death.  He 
vaguely  says,  "  He  died  an  old  man,  and  was  boried  b 
a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem"  (Atil.  xi,  b,b\  toi 
places  his  death  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Joacim.  and 
before  the  government  of  Nehemiah  I  According  lo 
some  Jenish  chroniclers,  lie  died  in  the  year  in  which 
Alexander  came  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
month  Tebelh  (that  is,  the  lunation  in  Dccprabtr),  ia 
the  same  year  in  which  took  place  the  death  o(  liit 
prophets  IIaggai,Zechariab,andMalachi,and  in  whirl) 
prophecy  became  extinct.  According  to  other  tndi. 
tions,  Ezra  returned  to  Babylon  and  died  there  al  ibe 
nge  of  1£0  years.  The  Talniudic  statement  b  that  be 
died  at  Zamrumu,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  while  on  bis 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Susa,  whither  bo  was  going  to 
converse  with  Artaxerxes  aliont  tbe  affaire  of  tbe  Jen. 
Thus  Benjamin  ofTudela  says  of  Kehar-Samorah  (nf 
parenUy  Zamuza,  otherwise  Zamzumu) ;  "  The  lepul- 
chro  of  Eia  the  pricFt  and  scribe  is  in  this  piscf, 
where  he  died  on  his  journey  from  Jerasalem  to  kiag 
Artaxarxea"  {Tratdt,  i,  116).  A  tomb  said  to  be  hii 
is  shown  on  the  Tigris,  near  its  junction  with  the  E> 
phrates  (l-uyard.  Sin.  and  Bab.  p.  428,  note).  An  in- 
terestioK  description  of  this  tomb  is  given  by  Eilto 
{PicL  Bible,  note  at  the  end  of  Ezra). 

As  regards  the  traditional  hiftorj-  of  Eira,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difflcnit  to  judge  what  portion  of  it  has  say 
historical  foundation.  The  principal  works  ascribrf 
to  him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  streneth  of  their  le«- 
timooy,  by  Christians  also,  are  the  following: 

(I.)  Some  traditions  assort  that  Ezra  was,  shoot  A. 
M,3U3,thepniaidentofthe  oVllin  PDM,  Sj^BJfyo 
Mogita,  and  the  ftther  of  all  Mishnic  doclora.     Set 


Reputed  Tomb  of  li^in. 
8t:«AOoQ0e,  Ghbat,  In  piety  sad  meekness  he  was 
like  Umu  (YucAntin,  p.  13.  See  Zonach  David). 
When  he  iraat  from  Babylon  lo  Jenuilem,  he  took 
irith  bim  all  penons  vhoee  deicept  viu  either  lUef^ti- 
nute  or  nnknom,  w  tbit  the  Jews  left  in  Bsbj-lon 
ehoBld  bo  rtiDS  ^p3,  pun  likejhur  {KiddaMit,  c.  4, 
I.Gem.).  EiTa  is  uid  to  hive  introduced  the  present 
!<)sira  Hebiew  character,  and.  In  conjunction  vith 
•ome  other  elders,  to  have  made  the  Maeors  (q.  t.), 
th:  punctuation,  and  accenluation  of  the  whole  Bible 
(Ahjphanel,  fW/j/.  arfJVacA<iii(*  Abxli;  E\\tt,Prir/. 
S  JToMr.).  Ezra  is  also  Jtaid  to  have  vifconiusly  re- 
listid  the  scot  of  the  Sadducoes,  which  sprang  i 
bis  dajs ;  and  therefore  to  hare  put  the  words  yo 
tb:3  IS  nhvn,  a  rxculo  in  ixculum,  at  the  head  of 
4II  prayers,  as  a  symbol  by  which  the  ortbodoi  could 
be  distinguished  (B^b.  Ber.tchoA,  fa\.  51)-  Since  the 
lieaple,  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  or  exile,  had 

Kareely  understood  Hebrew,  Eira  established  the  of- 
Aee  of  tur^oman,  ysi'^IP,  dragoman,  or  interpreter, 
wbo  stood  near  the  public  reader  in  the  flynajsogne, 
mi  transUted  eveiy  versa  iifler  it  was  road  {HtgiUak, 
fel.  74).  Ilenco  he  is  usually  regarded  as  the  foundir 
of  the  nrnjifogua  worship.  See  Svnaoooiik.  Ezra 
tnjjin-' J  that  the  year  of  jubilee  should  be  reckoned 
ftom  the  seventh  year  after  the  relmilding  of  tho  Tem- 
ple (.\UInionidcs,  II J.  Jobel.  cap.  10). 

(1.)  Kini  is  consiilered  to  bo  the  author  of  the  can- 
al, and  worthy  to  li  lvc  been  the  hiWRlver,  if  Moecsbad 
MlprMcdod  him  (Uali.  SatAt'Lc.  il,  f.  21 ;  comp.  the 
iH.Candn).  Ho  is  even  said  to  have  Tuwritten  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  from  memory,  the  copies 
ofwiiich  bad  periiheil  by  neKloct.  To  him  is  also  >f- 
crilwil  the  authorship  of'tho  Imoks  of  Chmoieles,  Eira, 
Nihemiab.  and,  soma  add,  Esther;  and,  many  of  tlie 
Jews  say.  alio  of  the  books  of  Eiekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  twelre  prophets^  to  which  we  may  with  more 
^bibillty  perhaps  add  the  119lh  Pulm.  (See  each 
iMok  in  lU  place.)  Tischendorf  has  lately  pnldished 
{AliecaJfpKi  Ajiocrypkt,  Lips.  l"Bfi)BO  rdilia  prinrtpi 
or  the  Greek  text  of  an  "Apocalypsis  Esd-ic."  See 
Hive i^Ti OSS  (SpORtoufi), 

But  we  must  alist^n  from  recnuntins  all  the  tradi- 
lioailimplillcationsorthed<rint{s  of  Ezra,  rincc,  if  all 
■err  to  be  received,  it  would  lie  dilScnlt  to  say  what 
Im  did  not  do,  SO  stTon)C  his  been  the  inclination  to 
««i»(ct  important  fkcts  with  his  person  (comp.  2  Esdr. 
>i»;  IrenBDB,  adf.  l/irrn.  iti,  25;  Clem.  Alenandr. 
*w>.  i,  1,.  143'  AnfCuMin.Oi-  .Virabil.  Scripl.  it,  2:t; 
hmaa,  ad  llalrii.  p.  211 :  Buxtotf,  Tibcriat,  p.  H8 
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. ;  Bertholdt,  EnJtU.  {,  69  sq. ;  De  Wetta,  Snleit.  p 
sq.;  Suuer,Z»i(Kr(.nanDn«tF(f.7'cif.ete.,  Allori; 
EI2 ;  aiaJudrin,  UA.  xzi,  1 ;  Ran,  Dt  Sj/nag.  Magna, 
1,89;  Hartmann,  lerMnduniiifei  .4f(en  uiuJ  Aeim 
EDMnttf,  p.  114  sq.).    Of  most  of  the  above  acts  of 
Ezra  a  full  account  is  given  in  Prideanx's  Cotmtxion, 
i,  808-&18,  and  3iA-316 ;  also  in  Othu's  Lrr.  JtiM.  p. 
20e  eq.     A  compendious  account  of  the  srgameDta  t^ 
which  most  of  tiieae  Jewish  stalemenli  are  proved  lo 
be  fabulous  is  given  in  Slehclin's  Sa&bin.  LiUrat.  p. 
5-8 ;  of  which  the  chief  are  drawn  from  the  silence  of 
the  sai-red  writers  themsclvef,  of  the  apocryphal  boulu, 
and  of  Joseph  us— and  it  might  bo  added,  of  ,rerome — 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  chapter  in  the  Misbna  called  Pirke  Aholh. 
Arabian  fables  about  Ezra  are  mentioned  in  Hettin- 
ger's Tka.  I'kiioL  p.  IIS,  and  in  Herbelot,  B^L  Oritn. 

EZRA,  Book  or.  This  is  manifestly  a  contitina- 
tion  of  the  books  of  Chronictes.  a.-,  indeed,  it  is  called 
by  Hilar}-,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Strmima  diertm  Etdra 
(ap.  Cosin's  Cimoii  of  Script,  p.  51),  and  as  was  early 
conceded  (Huetlus,  Dtn.  Evang.  Iv,  14,  p.  341).  See 
CHROnCLBS  (BnOKB  Or), 

I.  Conlmtt. — The  book  of  Ezra  contains  i^tto/ii^^o- 

(ifiara,  nemartHlia,  or  records  of  events  occurring 

oat  the  termination  of  the  Babylonian  exile.      It 

nUins  acconnts  of  th 

ws  l>y  the  Persian  kin 

Temple;  of  the  mission  of  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  and  his 

regulations  and  reforms.    Snch  records  forming  the 

subject  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  we  must  not  be  surprised 

"lat  its  parts  are  not  so  intimately  connected  with 

ich  other  ai  we  might  have  expected  if  the  anther 

td  set  forth  his  intention  to  fumifh  a  complete  tila- 

iry  of  his  times  (see  Pembie,  Pertiaa  UonarcAg,  in 

his  Wortt,  Ixind.  1GS6,  p.  346).    The  evenU  narrated 

n  the  book  of  Ezra  are  aprtad  overtiie  reigns  of 

crru. T    ■; 
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The  arrangement  of  the  facts  in  the  book  of  Ezra  is 
chronological.  The  bouk  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions.  Tbojirif  consi>its  of  cliapters  i-vi,  and  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  returning  cxilea  and  of  their 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  comprises  the  period 
from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  0:1G,  to  the  sixth 
year  of  D«rius  Hystaspis,  B.C.  5Io.  The  stcmd  por- 
tion contains  the  personal  history  otthe  migration  of 
Ezra  to  Palestine,  in  the  i^eventh  year  of  Artaxcrxes. 
This  latter  portion,  embracing  chapters  vli-x,  Is  an 
autobio(nuphy  of  Ezra  durini:  about  twidve  or  thirteen 
months,  in  the  seventh  and  eigblh  years  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxcs  Longimanus. 

II.  Flan The  course  of  evcnU  recorded  in  these 

tenchnpt*rs  ap|ioarj  to i*  as  follows:  Fitft, Uic decree 
of  king  Cyrus,  putting  an  end  to  the  Kabyloni^h  cap. 
tivity,  and  InslTUCtlnK  the  returning  Israelites  to  re- 
liuild  the  Temple  and  restore  the  worship  of  Jel.ovuh 
(ch.  i).  Second,  the  consequent  proceedings  of  the 
IBople  (ch.  ii,  ill).  Third,  the  hinderanccs  to  which 
they  were  exposed  liy  the  jealousy  of  the  Pemian  gov- 
ernment, stimulated  as  this  was  by  the  hatred  iif  the 
neighbors  of  the  Jews,  until  Darius  discovered  the 
oriinnal  decree  of  Cyrus,  anii  confirmed  and  extended 
it,  so  that  the  Temple  was  fully  reliuilt,  and  the  wor- 
ship restored  accordinc  to  the  law  (ch.  iv,  v,  vi). 
Fourth,  the  mission  of  Ezra,  who  was  both  a  priest  and 
a  scribe,  and  was  empowerol  liy  kini:  Artaxeries  not 
only  lo  maintain  Iha  prescribed  worship,  hut,  greatly 
more  than  that,  to  restore  the  entire  theocradc  admlD* 


is'^ 
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IMntinn,  only  nutiviag  the  temporal  oapremacj  of 
the  Persian  moiiBrchy  (cb.  t'lj,  viii).  Lastly,  the  re- 
cootCiuctiDn  DfthistbeocTBtic  atjte,  which  Km  effect- 
ed BO  comjiUCely  that  be  carried  the  people  with  him 
in  remwlelliD);  the  fnmily  relatloni  by  the  lav  againit 
intermarriage  with  certain  ric»  (cb.  ix,  x). 

III.  ^m^.— Thie  is  a  compleU  nsrratiire  in  ilMlf; 
snd  there  ia  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  and  Nehemiab,  taken  together,  form  ona 
great  biatorical  vork.  The  urgamenu  for  this  hy- 
pothasia  are  of  no  ireigbt  in  themselves  for  establish- 
ing ihe  conclusion',  but  in  so  far  aa  thej  on  atate- 
menls  offset,  they  are  wilbngly  put  forward  by  ns  aa 
circiini (lances  worthy  of  consideration  in  tbemseWei, 
and  apart  ffom  the  illogical  purpose  to  whicli  they 
have  been  applied.  1.  The  Uiree  books  tiave  a  large 
nnmber  of  worda  and  phrases  in  common,  which  are 
not  met  with  at  all,  or  at  least  not  frequently,  in  other 
parta  of  Scripture.  This  BKrees  well  with  their  coin- 
poaition  at  a  new  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  the  Hebrew 

op  in  the  land  of  Assyria  or  Babylon,  perhaps  brought 
up  together  at  tile  auino  Persian  couii,  Ezra  and  He- 
hemiah  being  also  muat  intimite  friends  and  fellow- 
workera.  The  opinion  is  also  probable  that  the  Chron- 
icles were  compiled  by  Ezra,  as  well  aa  tbe  book  to 


lich  his 


ean  given. 


a.  Then 
nning  through 


predilection  fur  genealogical  detajle 
all  these  liODks.  This  seems  to  have  been  ctiu-actet- 
istic  of  the  age ;  and  it  was  proikably  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  efforts  to  restore  the  old  arrangemeati  as 
to  the  holding  of  property,  the  administTation  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  preservation  of  ancient  nWionnl  feel- 
ing, all  of  which  objects  were  likely  to  force  genealog- 
ical questions  upon  the  notice  of  men.     3.  There  is  a 

and  Levilea.  This  is  unavoidable  in  any  treatment 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  unlosa  their  character  as  tbe 
Church  of  God  is  to  be  overlooked.  Especially,  in 
whatever  proportion  there  were  difficuldes  felt  as  to 
the  revival  of  the  mora  political  aspects  of  tbe  theoc- 
I>cy,  in  that  same  proportion  niuAt  the  Jicrealer  atten- 
tion have  been  given  to  its  ecclesiastical  arrange- 

IV.  AutAorsAip.^-A  late  ingenious  writer  (Rev.  and 
Lord  Hervey,  ill  Smith's  Diet,  nf  tht  Bible,  s.  v.)  thus 
pronounces  on  this  question  :  "  Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  conaisls  of  the  contemporary  historical 
journals  kept  fh>m  lime  to  time  by  Ihe  prophets,  or 
other  authorized  persona,  who  were  eye-witnesSRS  for 
the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and  whoso  aeveral 
narratives  were  afterwards  strung  together,  and  either 
abridged  or  added  to,  as  the  casa  required,  by  a  later 
hand.  That  later  band,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubt- 
less Ezra's  own,  as  appears  by  the  lost  four  chapters, 
as  well  as  by  other  matter  inserted  in  the  previoua 
chapters.  While,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
whole  book  is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet 
strictly  only  the  Isat  four  chapters  are  his  original 
work.  Nw  wltl  it  bo  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolci^ 
able  certainty  aeveral  of  th?  writers  of  whose  writings 
the  Drst  six  chapters  are  composed."  Accordingly, 
that  writer,  in  imitation  of  many  nationalists,  proceeds 
to  dissect  the  book  for  this  purpose.  1.  Chap,  i  he  as- 
signs aa  being  undoubtedly  by  Daniel,  on  account  at 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  alienee  of  that  prophet  re- 
specting the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  phraseology  of 
Ezra  in  referring  to  that  event.  2.  Chap,  ii  is  assign- 
ed to  Nehemiab.  aa  lieing  identical  with  Neh.  vli.  3. 
Chap,  iii,  2-vl  (except  iv,  6-S3),  he  thinks  belongs  to 
Haggai,  on  account  of  certain  coincidcncea  of  expres- 
sion  in  that  prophet.  4.  Chap,  iv,  6-83,  he  regards  as 
•  parenthetic  addition  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longlmanna.  G,  Chjipa.  vii-ix  are  unquestionably 
Ezra's  own  produeUon.  A  slill  later  critic  (Dr.  Da- 
vWaon,  inthe  new  edit.  otKltto'H  C;,ctj»KK,i  of  BiU. 
IM.  s.  V.)  ia  oven  bolder  in  djatributing  varioua  pot- 
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tions  to  "theChTonist,"Mhed>signatMtbaunknowB 

Interpolator  after  Ezra. 

It  ia  a  Bufficient  refutation  of  all  such  attempt*  to 
note  their  extremely  nlgeclm  character,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  caprice  or  conjecture  of  tbe  critic  baa- 
self;  for  tbe  peculiarities  cited,  when  closely  ezan- 
ined,  are  found  to  be  too  general  and  accidental  to  ha 
relied  open  as  proofs  of  authorship,  especially  in  vitv 
of  the  fbregcHng  remarka  respecting  the  scheme  of  the 
book.  Moreover,  if,  u  all  admit.  £^ra  did  incorponti 
older  docaments  into  bis  bistory  (so  even  Moees  doa 
in  the  Pentateuch),  yet,  as  he  moulded  Ibem  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous Darrative,  this  does  not  militate  against 
his  claim  to  be  regarded  aa  Ihe  proper  author,  and  not 
simply  «Mror  of  the  book  that  lieara  bis  name.  (Sea 
tbe  EialatuitjftH  of  Hivemick  and  Keil.) 

V.  PtrnmntHy  o/lht  ll'rifer.— In  the  first  six  chap- 
ters the  use  of  the  third  person  predominates  in  the 
narrative,  except  in  passages  where,  by  ignraloctt,  oc- 
curs SUIOK,  Heb.  nslBX,  we  satrJ,  or  where  the  nar- 
rative contains  abstracts  from  documents  to  which 
Ezra  had  access.  In  these  abstracts  the  Aramaic  or 
Chaldee  language  of  the  original  documents  has  been 
preserved  from  ch.iv,  B  to  vi,18,  and  vii,  12-36.  Thes: 
portions  exist  in  Kennicott's  Cud.  p.  340.  in  a  collateral 
Hebrew  translation,  reprinted  in  Kennicott's  cdllioD 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  separately  in  CiaUaLymm 
Danitli*  el  Esra  capifant  iHlfrprettUio  Hrbrfuta  (Lu- 
dovicos  Scbuize,  Uala,  1782,  Svo).  An  argument  h-s 
l)een  raised  against  the  opinion  that  Ezra  was  tbe  au- 
thor of  Uie  whole  tiook  that  boars  his  name  from  the 
iiae  of  the  first  person  plural  in  the  4tb  vcrw  of  the 
5th  chapter,  which  would  eecm  to  imply  that  tbe  tiir- 
rator  was  present  on  the  occaalon  descriiied ;  but,  set- 
ting aside  other  replies  to  tbu  argumeiil,  it  a;qiears 
that  the  word  we  refers  to  Tatnai  and  his  companions, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  Jews.  Ezra  speaks  from  eh.  vii, 
27,  lo  cb.  ix,  15,  in  the  Ant  perran.  "  Th.re  ia  an  es- 
sential ditference  between  public  events  which  a  man 
recollects,  though  only  as  in  a  dream,  to  have  tieatd  of 
at  the  time  when  they  occurred,  and  those  which  pre- 
ceded hb  birth.  The  former  we  think  of  with  leftr- 
ence  lo  ourselves;  the  latter  are  foreign  to  us.  Ute 
epoch  and  duration  of  the  former  we  measure  by  our 
own  life ;  the  l»tt?r  lielong  to  a  period  for  which  oar 
imagination  has  no  scale.  Life  and  definUenesa  are 
imparted  to  alt  that  we  hear  or  road  with  respect  lo 
the  events  of  our  own  life"  (Niebuhr,OnfAr  Diliadiat 
belmtai  Aimali  and  Hillary).  These  remarks,  which 
Niebubr  made  in  roterenca  lo  Tacitus,  am  in  a  great 
measure  applicable  also  to  Ezra.  Instances  of  simi- 
lar change  of  person  art  so  frequent  in  ancient  au- 
thors that  rhetoricians  have  introduced  it  amoag  tba 
rhetorical  figures  under  the  name  of  enallnge  ptrtaa- 
Mun,  The  prophetical  writinj^  of  the  Old  Teetinient 
furnish  examples  of  such  ivoAXayq,  For  instance, 
Ezek,  i,  1-3;  Zech.  i,  1;  vi,  1;  vii,  1,4,  8;  Jer,  ii,l 
sq.,  comp.  with  v,  7  sq. ;  xxl,  1 ;  xxviil,  1-6 ;  iiiB, 
1-S;  Hos.  1,2-3;  iii,  1.  So  alM  in  Habakknk, Dan- 
iel, etc.  The  frequency  of  tbta  fi-aXXnyij,  especially 
in  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  ariHs 
from  either  the  more  objective  or  more  subjective  tea- 
dency  of  the  style,  which  of  course  varies  in  harmony 
with  tba  conlenta  of  the  chapter.  (See  Fnnnnun, 
Ditq.  qua  Orirnlit  rtgibm  pluriaia  numrn  dr  te  tapn 
fwn  vHuitatamfOMte,  probnbitiltr  oMAuJAar,  Cob.  V6t.) 
We  express  our  opinion  that  even  Hlvomlck  docs  nN 
rightly  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  matter  when,  in  bii 
EMfiaitig,  he  says  that  this  ivnXAn/q  arose  from  Ei- 
ra'a  imitation  of  tbe  prophetie  usage,  and  when  be  ap- 
provinglv  qnotea  Schirmer'a  Obterv^vma  trt^ncart 
mMco.tBK6ruiii£W™,il,8(Vral4al.lB30).  Tberawu 
certainly  as  little  imitation  of  the  prophets  In  the  flut 
of  Ein  


prophets  if  we  change  f^m  tb 
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ham  nohilHin.  bat  onlj  ttom  tfae  more  tDbJectirg  oi 
DDnobjectiv«  turnof  our  miod,  and  from  tb>t  vivoci- 
tjrarMrUwbkhrandFre  it  Incumlreatupon  the  readvi 
ntlxr  Iban  npon  (he  writer  to  luppBy  that  "^^tt"^, 
■hirh.  u  in  Jonah  ii,  3,  fornia  the  tnnsltian  f^m  Iht 
■K  of  the  third  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  _firtl  person. 

VI.  DaM.— Tfae  nckless  lasertloaa  of  some  writers 
Ihat  thU  compuition  is  a  wbole  utuit  Iw  referred  to 
prmal  aUnt  B  centory  later  thin  Em,  or  more,  need 
But  Iw  noticed,  (leeauK  thej'  have  not  even  a  {ireteni 
tl  argonuat  in  Iheir  fdvor.     One  writer,  Zdue  {Die 
f^it*Un,Ml.  Vortr^  dtr  Jadem,  1S3'2),  has  indeed  a' 
tv«l  that  there  is  sunie  exaggeration  alMiut  the  s. 
Old  ti'-->mIs  laid  to  have  been  restored  by  Cynii 
bol  bi*  feDow-unLelioreiB  have  refused  to  agree  wil 
hini,  und  have  defended  the  historical  credibilitj  of 
the  book  thraDgboat.     Anutber  critic,  Berthciiu,  Bei 
tn  tridence  of  the  corapositioii  of  ch.  vi,  22  nuder  t) 
Greek  sdcccssoib  of  Alexander,  because  tiie  king  ( 
)Vi>ia  'a  called  the  kin>£  of  Atigriai  an  argumei 
wbli-h  night  hare  L«ea  led  to  ita  own  weakness,  eve 
though  we  had  liecn  unable  to  give  the  parallels 
Kin^  ixiii,  29 ;  Um.  <r,  6,  ns  Kell  has  done. 

ila  the  contrary,  critics  wlio  rely  upon  Ibeir  into 
aal  arjcumrata  iniifht  have  seen  evidence  in  bvor  t 
ill  early  cumpositinn  in  the  fjct  that  its  ehronolo({j'  is 
dfat  and  exact;  while  the  accounts  of  Jewish  aff.iin 
■nirr  ibe  Persian  niunarchr,  as  given  by  Josepbu! 

le  oa,  present  extreme  conftisian  and  some  palpable 
ni-ukes.  The  book  be;:ins  with  the  decree  uf  Citui 
•ftel  he  had  taken  Bjibylun,  by  uliich  the  Jews  were 
KBt  home  tn  .lerusilem  nnd  directed  to  roliuitd  the 
T'iDpIe.  B.C.  538.  It  narrjles  the  difficulties  and  hin- 
deranoM  before  this  was  accomplithed  in  the  sisth  year 
of  Iiariua.  the  son  of  Hysta«pes,  about  B.C.  ai6.  It 
paijea  in  pileim  over  the  rest  of  his  reign,  31  yearn, 
Slid  the  whole  of  tlie  reign  of  Xerxes,  21  years,  pro- 
wefion  diiectly  to  the  work  of  Ezra,  who  received  bis 
egomiauin  in  the  eeventh  yrar  of  Artaxerzes  ' 
ginuniu.  D.C.  459.  If  the  whola  of  the  events 
nl"l  Id  the  closing  chapter  took  place  almost  ii 
iiiuly,  as  ii  uaderstood,  we  iKlieve,  by  all  comm 
l"r-.  then  the  extrcins  length  of  time  embraced  in  the 
Bimtive  is  not  aboTo  80  years  i  and  tbo  order  ia  strict- 
ly cbrMMlc^inl,  though  it  ia  not  continuous,  but  leaves 
a  blank  of  almost  ii.ity  years.  (See  Hilgenfeld,  Etra 
nrl  Daietl.  nadihn  wueste  BtarbeUmgen,  Halle,  18GS.} 

VII.  tjiugtogt. — The  book  is  written  portly  ir 
brrw  and  pjrtly  in  Chaldee.     The  Chaldee  begi 
iv.  f,  and  i«ntinue«  to  the  end  of  vi,  18.     The  letter 
•*  deem  of  .Vitaxences,  lil,  12-S6,  is  also  given  In  the 
orlpnil  Cbildee. 

VIII.  Cavmiciiy. — There  hah  never  been  any  doubt 
sbon  tjra  being  cinonieal,  although  there  b  no  quo- 
tilioo  fn>m  it  in  the  N.  Test.  Augustine  Btylea  Ezra 
"niber  a  initer  of  transactions  than  a  prophet"  (D< 
Cdr.  fti,  iviii,  86). 

IS.  Apvayplmi  A  MitiiMi. — Wo  have  spoken  thus 
Us  of  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,-  there  are,  how- 
'TT,  Ibur  books  that  have  rtceivnl  this  name,  viz. 
ibr  bonk  noticed  above,  the  only  one  which  was 
rewitfd  into  the  Hebrew  canou  under  that  name. 
It'  iBok  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  two  apocryphal 
l>°^i  vf   Eadrai,   concarniog   which   last   ace    E»- 

X.  Comnscariu. — The  fellawing  are  special  exiv 
rtial  works  on  the  entire  book,  the  meet  Impoitant 
^>t<t  denoted  by  an  aaterisk  (*)  prefixed:  *Aben 
lotL.  d**IB  (In  BnjRorfs  Babhioical  Kble,  Basle, 
Ul«»,  bL)  ;  Bede,  E^poMo  (in  Worit,  vUi,  360) , 
*b>U,  t*r-t  (Kaples,  1487,  'tto;  TonicD,  1517,  fol. ; 
h  UlB.  with  other  book^  Getbi,  1714,  4to) ;  •Kim- 
r*.  t'-^a  (in  Bomlierg's  Rabbinical  Bible,  Ven.  1M9, 
*ij;  SiiMM,  S"B  (in  bit  Bibia,  Venice,  1518,  fol.) ; 
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Jachya,  drO  (Bologna,  1638,  tol.);  Jaabei,  n^B 
noil  (Belvedere,  n.  d.  fol.) ;  Trapp,  CommaOars  (Lon- 
don; 1656,  fol.)  J  De  Oliva,  Commtnlarii  (Leyden,  1S6J, 
4to;  1679,a  vols,  fol.);  'Strigel,  (7ownicB/urit«(Tigur. 
1670,1584,  fol.);  alao  5cAotti  (Lips.  1571);  Wolphius, 
f5)iBi>ie»tari»(l'ignr.  1681,  fol.);  Sanctitis,  Comw^nlUru 
(Leyd.  1628,  fol.) ;  Lombard,  Commoi/arius  (Par.  16J:^ 
fill.);  Jackson,  Kr^imatim  (London.  1668,  4to)]  Lee, 
Dimuurie  (London,  1T2S,  8vo);  ■Rambach,  Nota  (in 
GrotiietCiericiAdiiijf.  inffn5i03r.il);  •Schlrmer,  05- 
stm.fioBi-s  (VratisUv.  1817,  8vo;  1820,  4to);  •Keil 
Ap,.logel.  V<rt.  etc.  (Berl.  1833,  8vo);  Kleinert.  Enlf 
hung,  etc.  (in  the  Durpl.  Btilr.  i,  l-;04;  ii,  l-iSi); 
Jeilteles,  !<7J?,  etc.  (Vienna,  1835,  8vu);  'Bertheau, 


4.  (Sept.  ■EJpa  v.  r.  'Ealpai,  Vulg.  £nfro..)  One 
of  thfl  chief  Israelites  wbo  farmed  the  first  di^■ision 
that  made  the  circuit  oftiie  walls  of  Jemaalem  when 
reconstructed  (Neb.  ill,  B3).     B.C.  446. 

Ezracll.    See  Bay-tree. 

EB'rah  (Heb,  iirnA',  O^IS,  ielp,  another  form  of 
EierorEzmi  Sept.  •E(t^i,Vulg. /;irii,  A.V.  "Ejira"). 
adescendantof  Judah(asifln  theline  of  Caleb),  and 
the  father  of  several  sons,  altboogb  bis  own  parentage 
is  not  given  (1  Chron.  iv,  17),  unless  he  be  identical 

doea  not  correspond.  B.C.  ante  IGIS.  See  Mered! 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Q^lrltio^e^  in  Parol. 
Ezra  is  the  same  as  Amram,  and  bis  sons  Jelhcr  and 
Mered  are  Aaron  and  Moses ;  but  this  is  out  of  tbe 
qnestiou.      SeealsoEzRAUiTE. 

Ez'rahlte  (Hebrew,  with  the  article  Ka  Eiriutii', 
I'^tXSl,  as  if  a  patronymic  from  Eirurh ;  Sept.  i  Za 
njc  V.  r.  o  'EipoijXi'njr,  Vulg.  Ea-ahira),  a  title  at- 
tached to  two  persona — Ethan  (1  Kings  iv,  Bl;  Psa. 
ix,  title)  and  Heman  (Psa.  Ixxxviii,  title).  The 
ia  naturally  derivable  from  Ezrok,  ITitSt,  or — 
■which  is  almost  the  same — Z<raK,riyi ;  and  according- 
ly in  I  Chron.  ii,  6,  Etlian  and  Heman  arc  both  given  as 
sonsofZcrah,  theson  of  Judah.  Anal  her  Klhun  and 
another  Heman  are  named  as  Levites  and  musicians 
in  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  vl  and  else wbrre.— Smith,  s.  v. 
In  the  passage  lirst  cited,  "  the  Eirahite,"  or.  rather, 
Exnu^ilt,  appears  as  a  designation  applied  to  Kthan,  a 
man  bmona  for  his  wigdom  (1  Kings  v,  11  [A.  V.  iv, 
31]).  SeeE-THAH.  In  the  inscription  of  Pan.  Ixxiix, 
Ethan  the  Eirahite  is  named  as  its  autbar;  and  in  the 
Inscription  of  Psa,  Ixzxviii  tbe  same  Is  said  with  re. 
speet  to  it  of  Neman  tbe  Eirahite.  This  bas  led  soma 
to  identify  the  Ethan  and  Heman.  who  were  chief 
amonic  the  singers  appinnted  by  David  (1  Cliron.  xv, 
111).  But  we  bftvo  no  reason  to  believe  thul,  whatCTet 
skill  these  men  had  in  music,  they  were  famed  for  sur- 
pa,iiing  wisdom ;  and  tlie  inscription  in  the  Psalms  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  mistake  of  some  one  in  whose  mind 
the  passage  in  Kings  had  got  mixed  up  with  1  Cbron. 
ii,  6,  where  Ethan  and  Heman  appear  among  the  son* 
>f  Zerah  of  tbe  tribe  of  Judah.  As  TtnTX  is  the  same 
IS  Tin^  with  tbe  proatbetic  !*,  it  Is  not  improbable 
that  in  this  last  passage  it  is  the  Ethan  of  Kings  tbat 
is  referred  to;  but  we  cannot  with  certainty  prononnce 
this,  as  there  is  a  want  of  accordiince  bi'tween  the 
atomentoflhe  chronicler  and  that  in  Kings  respect- 
g  tbe  parentage  of  the  other  pcrstms  mentioned.  It 
not  impossible,  however,  that  llie  luimee  "Hemat), 
ilcol,  and  Dara"  have  been  interpolated  in  tbe  text 
of  Cbronicles  from  Ilie  passage  in  Kings,  especially  as 
rllcr  goes  on  to  state  only  the  descendants  of 
i  or  Zimri  and  Ethan  (ver.  T.  8).  In  this  case 
Ethan,  the  son  of  Zerah,  maybe  Ethan  the  Eirahite; 
there  Is  no  Heman  the  Eirahite. — Kltto,  s.  v.  A 
readier  solotton  of  the  whole  dUculty  would  b«  la 
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tuppoM  that "  EznhiM"  in  the  titl«  to  Pulm  Ixxxvjii 
la  merely  an  ortbograpbicsl  variety  for  Izuabiti 
(^inx^,  1  Chron.  x»vi,  23),  a  Uvitical  ramilj  to 
wh'uh  the  miuical  Heman  cectaialy  belauged  (1  Cbron. 
«!.  33-3«)i  and  tbal  the  epithet  has  crept  into  the 
litie  of  Paalm  Ixxxlx  by  assimilation  or  tba  namea 
of  Ethan  and  Heman  so  &«quently  awociated  together 
(tbeae  two  Paalais  being  apparently  cloaely  related  In 
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aathotaUp,  and  perbapa  originally  Joined  togetlur;  •* 
Delitucb.  Caniatnlar  ui.  dot  Pndltr,  i,  663  *q.).  Sm 
Zabhitu. 

Bb'iI  (Hah.  EiH\  '■yiV^,  iiliif^;  Sept.  'Bripi  t.  e 
'E£pai,Vulg.  Etri),  ton  of  Cheluli,  superlnlendeol  leu 
king  David  of  thoie  "  who  did  the  worli  of  the  field 
for  Ullage  of  the  gtooDd"  (I  Chron.  xivil,  m  ILC 
lOU. 


Faber,  Basil,  a  learned  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Sorao,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  about  IGSO, 
studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Melancthon,  was  rector 
of  the  gymnaalam  at  Nordhauaen,  1650-G&,  and  aflen 
words  uf  Quedlinbarg.  1663-70.  He  opposed  Melanc- 
thon's  Corpai  Doctrimt  and  the  Crypto-Calriniela,  and 
in  1570  bad  toleaveQnedlinburgon  this  account.  He 
then  uaglit  at  Erfurt  till  Ma  death,  1676.  His  chief 
woi^  is  the  Thaaunu  trvJilionii  tchulaitica  (Lips. 
IGTl  i  lost  ed.  Fiancft.  1749,  2  vols.  fuL).  a  WDlli  which 
atill  comniandis  consideration  for  its  extensive  and  ex- 
act learning.  Ha  waa  also  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Magdeburg  Centuries  (q.  v,). 

Faber  (or  Fabbi),  F«lix  a  Dominican  monk  aikd 
Oriental  traveilsr,  waa  Inni  in  Zurich,  1441-2,  and 
was  educated  by  the  Dominicans  at  Basel.  He  earij- 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  waa  made  ctiief 
preacher  in  the  cloister  at  Ulm,  1478.  Bis  studies 
were  directad  to  the  llluitratiun  of  the  Bible  lands, 
and  he  made  two  journeys  to  tbe  East,  one  in  1480  to 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  I4S3-4  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  aud 
Knai.  He  died  March  14,  lu02.  HU  principal  writ- 
ings are  Eragaioriian  in  Terra  SoRcte,  .Iniius  tl 
Algyptie  pcngriaalioaem  (republished  Stuttg.  1843-9, 
8  vols.  Hv.i)  ■.—flitloria  aMVomia  (FrancfC.  1606  i  Ulm, 
1727).— Qu6Uf  cL  Echard,  Saipl.  Ord.  Prarf.  vol.  i; 
Herzog,  Rrat-EncjikLg/adie,  iv,  SOG. 

Faber,  Oeotge  Stanler,  D.D.,  an  English  di- 
vine and  voluminous  wril«r,  waa  bom  Oct.  25, 1773, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar-schoot  of  Heppen. 
holme,  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
passed  B.A.  in  1793.  In  1801.  as  Bampton  lecturer, 
he  preached  before  the  Univoreily  tbe  discourses  which 
he  afterwards  publisbed  under  the  title  of  ilont  Sfma- 
ietr.  In  1B03  he  became  curate  to  his  father  at  Cal- 
verley,  Yorkshire;  in  1805  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Slocklon-upon-Taes  i  In  1811  vicar  of  Long-Newton, 
where  be  remained  till  1831,  when  bishop  Burgers  pre- 
sented him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  tisllsbury. 
In  1»S2  he  was  made  master  of  Sherbum  Hospital, 
near  Durham.  "DutinK  his  maatership  he  consider- 
ably increiiscd  (he  value  of  the  estates  of  tbe  bospitsl. 
He  rebuilt  the  chapel,  the  house,  and  the  offices,  and 
greatly  improved  the  grounds;  he  augmented  tbe  in- 
comes of  the  incumbents  oF  living*  under  bis  patron- 
age,  restored  the  chancels  of  their  churches,  and  erect- 
ed agricultural  buildin);s  on  the  fjrm>.  He  died  at 
his  residence,  Sherburn  Hospital,  Jan.  ■J7, 1X64."  Dr. 
Faber's  chief  writings  are  on  pruphecy,  and  in  them 
be  seeks  to  show  that  the  propbccicn  "  are  not  applica- 
ble to  the  destinies  of  Individuals,  but  to  those  of  i;ov- 
ernmenta  and  naUons."  His  most  important  writiniis 
are  //one  Moiaica,  or  a  DSmrrlalion  .n  Ike  Crtdibilitg 
tOidTh--ologsoftbePenlBltiich(,\iaiafXim  I..ecture,  Lon- 
don, l.syl,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  ed.  1818,  2  vols.  8vo):— A 
lH^i^rl,ili.,«  m  Hk  •Hftlrrin  o/ lAf  Cih^ri.  ar  Ihe  grtat 
Co.lt  i<f  PhirmHa,  Samolhrace,  Kpgpl,  Troiu,  (Jrerce, 
Ilafy.  iiiut  Crrtr  (Osford,  l«(i:!,  2  vols.  Bvoi ;— iXHcrfo- 
h'on  OB  (A.'  Pri^kfcif*  (*«(  A^tr  brtn  filfi'l^,  an  mm 
falfir.nii.  or  vUl  ktmijirr  (<■  falfi'Od,  TrlaHte  to  the 
gnat  P'riudnfVtISi}  Keiir.  (l^.iid.WOC,  2  vols.Svo:  3d 
cd.lH14-18,  ."I  voKSvo):  — 4  g^ral  a«d  connt. 
Vita  qftie  Prepitciit  nlatinff  to  lie  Cuncertim,  Et 


ration,  UiUon,  amd  fulart  Gbrg  of  JaJah  aad  lirad 
(Lond.  1808,  2  vols.  8vo):—Tkt  Origm  of  Pagan  Idd- 
airy  (Lund.  1816,  3  vols.  41a) -.—A  Trralue  omUe  Gr- 
niut  and  Object  of  the  Patnarekal,  tht  Levilical.  mi 
Vie  Ckrittian  DupaaaHoit  (Loud.  1823,  2  vols.  8vo)  :— 
T/ie  laered  Cilendar  of  Prophecy  (Lond.  1828,  3  voU 
Bvo ;  1844,  3  vols.  12mo)  -—Eight  Dtufriatiomi  oa  «r- 
lain  conriKlid  profhttical  Paaaga  of  holy  Seripttni 
braring  man  or  ku  tt/xm  lie  FromUt  of  a  nigil}  l>f- 
twertr  (land.  184S,  2  vols.  8vo):— rrrnr^w  on  (fo  //o(, 
Spirit  (Undon,  1813,  8yo^) ■.—Bifficuli't  of  UJUt'.it) 
(Lond.  1824,  8voi  N.T,  1854, 15mo):  —  Otjffoi'rifj  '■/ 
Komanitm  (Lond.  1828,  8vo) :— On  tijiialory  Saenjicr 
(Lood.1827,  8vo);— rr»Biia"«/)oc(™c  of  Juili/efiliim 
(London,  1837,  8vo) :  —  Apotolii-ilg  <f  rn'iuMriiiuia 
(Lond.  1832,  2  vols.  8vo)  -.—Primbivt  DanriiM  nfEbt- 
lioa  (Lond  1842,  !d  ed.  8vo ;  Pbilud.  1842) ;— /Von*  , 
dal  Lttlmfrum  lie  Com/g  Palalinr  rfDiaiati,  fnli'i- 
iliag  lAt  NrUart  and  rendaiiy  of  the  PrvK^elfillf'ini 
bg  Uit  Writvi  ^f"  TracUfar  tht  Timei."  and  titir  w- 
rtous  Ailiia  (1842,  2  vols.  12mD) :— rAe  fwmy  XatuimI 
in  tig  I/ouK  of  tie  Falirr  ttripiaralfy  diicutted  nad 
practicaitg  comidend  (1851,  Bvo)  .^Primiim  DottrvK 
of  RrgrHtratitin  (Lond.  1840  6vo):— 7%  ViOUnttt  and 
Atbigrwi  (London,  1838,  8vo)  :  —  Tie  Retical  aftii 
French  Emptrorildp  antkipated  from  ike  Ntceailg  of 
/VopAfq'(Lond.l853,12mo;  N. V.  1860, 12mo).— fi^ 
liiiCicLipadia;  ICcatejiaH  Jfofu^HM,  Kov.  1860. 

Faber  (FLvrb,  re  la  BonERir;),  Oul,  a  French 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Boderie,  Normandy,  Aug.  9, 
1641.  He  became  socretary  of  tbe  duke  ofAleofvn, 
and  died  In  1598.  He  was  a  go'id  linguist,  and  took 
psrt  in  preparing  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  for  wliirb  be 
furnished  the  Syriac  of  the  N.  T.  with  a  l^tiu  tran»- 
lalion.  Be  also  composed  a  Chaldaic  and  a  Syriic 
Grammar,  and  u  Sym-Chaldaic  I>exicon,  and  ediltd  the 
H'orlis  of  Severns,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  on  baptim 
and  the  Eucharist,  In  Svriac  with  ■  Ijitiu  translalioq. 
and  translated  Marsil.  PIcinus  and  other  writers  inle 
French.— Herzog,  BeaUEncgUopSdie,  iv,  S13i  Hocfer, 
A'oNP.  Big.  Gentrak,  xxi,  342. 

Faber,  Jacobns  (Ltftvr  Jargwi),  doctor  of  Ibe 
Sorlionne,  and  grand  vicar  of  Bourj^s,  waa  lorn  it 
Coulances,  became  doct-ir  of  the  Sorlionne  in  I'^i, 

pamphlets  against  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  agiui!! 
Amauld,  HaimlHHirg,  and  Nalalis  Alexandcri  and 
also  a  defense  of  the  Sorlionne  Bi^init  tho  Jetuits.  fai 
which  he  wos  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  tbe  Bnstile.— 
Feller,  Diclioniiaire  Hulariqw,  vil,  79 ;  Hocfer,  .Vmw 

Faber,  Jaoobua  StapnIeiiBia(riKTe,or  J>ri 

err  d'Efiip!"  Jncguts).  an  eminent  scholar,  one  of  llw 
most  zealous  of  bis  age  for  tbe  revival  of  ancient  Ifam- 
ing,  was  born  about  1460  (14557)  at  Staples,  a  vUlitit 
of  Picardy.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  studied  matbeniatics,  philoseplir, 
nnd  JinaUy  tbeol„«y.  He  studied  Greek  with  Hn- 
monymus  of  Sparta  at  Paris.  In  149!  ho  ttarelM 
into  Italy,  and  studied  Aristotle  at  Florence,  JUiae. 
and  Venice;  and  on  his  return  In  Paris  lectured  <m 
Aristotle's  writinga,  and  translated  a  nomber  of  Itua 
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Inld  LUin.  In  1507  he  look  up  hia  abode  In  the  Ben- 
tdidioe  abbey  of  SI.  Germain  dee  Prte,  with  Bri^n- 
net,  th>  abbot,  who  was  his  papil  and  intimata  fVitDd. 
Hen  be  ramainiMl  till  IS20,  ent^b'ed  chiefly  Id  Bibli- 
cal atudier,  Uie  lirat  published  fruit  of  which  wbb  his 
PmUtrium  Qvintvpkx,  la  Rto  columng,  Galliaim,  Bo- 
aamm,  Htbrmcum,  Vttu$,  CoofUialum  (Par.  1509,  (ol). 
He  wrote  alHi  Commnlariw  in  Pidmai,  etc.  (Paris, 
161o| :— fommeiKunu.  in  EpiH.CalMiciii  (B«»i1,  !627,  ■ 
M.):—Conaailariu,  in  Quai.  Evavg.  (Meld.  1522}  :— 
Dt  Tiibm  MagdaUnU  (Par.  1631).  He  was  euepected 
of  Lulheidnism,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  aliout 
to  proiwed  against  bim  in  I[>21 ;  but  in  1BS3,  BTi^onaet, 
now  liitbop  of  Mraux,  made  biro  bis  t^neral  vicar,  and 
be  remoTDd  (o  Meaux.  Ha  was  alierwarda  deprived 
of  hii  doctore'  degree,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Gui- 
tDDC.  Before  tbb<,  at  the  reqneit  of  the  queen  of  Ka- 
tam,  he  had  commencod  u  translation  (^m  the  Vul- 
gile)  ot  the  N.  T.  into  French,  which  appeared  in  1623. 
Tbi<  work  was  intended  for  common  ieacter!<,  and  was 
Kma  widely  scattered.  "  The  effect  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  ven.ion  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  form- 
td  the  basi)  for  the  subseqaent  translation  of  liobert 
Oli*etanDi,  su  important  in  the  history  of  tbc  progresB 
of  Prote»bintism  in  France,  was  at  once  visilile.  The 
(Bpiea  were  eagerly  Bought;  the  poor  receivod  the 
Gwpel  gratuitously  when  tiiey  could  not  even  pay  the 
unall  sum  demanded,  from  tho  liberality  of  the  (ood 
1»abnp.  Brl^onnel  introduced  the  Frcni'li  t^cripturee 
bio  the  chnrcbea  of  Mcaux,  where  the  people  listened 
la  the  Imons  in  i.n  intelligible  langiiugo  und  were 
delighted.  An  aulogra[]li  letter,  rccentlv  dltcovered 
among  the  ri<^b  treanuiCH  of  tlie  public  libnry  of  Ge- 
neva, from  Leftvre  to  his  al  wnt  pupil  Faiel,  pictures 
to  ns  the  immediate  results  of  tbe  pnblication,  and  the 
Elovinsr  hopes  of  the  reformer.  Ho  writes:  'Good 
God.  with  what  joy  do  I  eiult  when  J  perceive  that 
On  gnce  of  the  pure  knowledge  <  t  Christ  baa  already 
tpnad  over  a  good  part  of  Europe ;  and  I  hope  that 
Cbriiit  ia  at  len/jth  about  to  visit  oar  France  with  this 
benediction.  Voa  can  ecarcely  imaKine  with  what  ar- 
dor God  is  moving  the  minds  of  the  simple  In  some 
places  to  embrace  Ilia  Word  since  Ibe  Looks  of  IboNow 
Testament  have  been  pul.lished  In  French;  but  you 
will  Justly  lament  that  they  have  iwt  been  more  wide- 
ly (Ottered  among  tbe  people.  Some  enemies  have 
endeavored,  under  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  Pai^ 
liament,  to  hinder  the  work;  l)Qt  our  most  generous 
Ung  hai  become  in  tiiii  matter  the  defender  of  the 
taoM  of  Christ,  declii  ring  it  to  lie  h(i  will  that  hii  king- 
dinn  shall  liear  thi  word  of  God  without  Impediment 
ia  that  tongue  wtiich  it  utulerrtgnds.  Kow  throngh- 
onl  our  entire  dincew.  on  feaKt-days  and  especially  on 
SDoday,  both  the  Epif^tle  and  Ihe  Gospel  are  read  to 
the  people  in  their  native  lont!:uc.  and  tlic  parish  priest 
adds  a  won)  of  eifaortation  lo  the  Epistle  or  Gospl, 
orlmih  at  his  own  discretion'  (Letter  of  Lefivro,  dated 
Heaox,  July  S,  lb-14,  in  the  BaUetin  de  la  Soeirlf  ifa 
riliueitt  dv  Protrtltalime  Fmnfmt,  t.  xi  [D^e^j.  p. 
J1i.S13)."  cited  by  Baird.lferAodH' Quurfer^  ftrrien', 
UM,  p.  Hi. 

Faber  waa  not  fitted  for  the  strife  and  storm  of  the 
Ijiiini,  and  to  secure  quiet,  he  lived  for  several  years 
as  lilvarlan  to  the  palace  at  Blaii,  where  he  prepared 
a  French  translation  (from  tbe  Vulgate)  of  the  O,  T., 
<^irh  appeared  in  Antwerp  in  1618  (4  vols.  8vo).  All 
(»<  atfinitlea,  both  from  study  and  friendship,  being 
■itb  the  Reformation,  hia  last  years  were  embitlared 
lir  the  persecutions  sulTered  by  his  fHenda,  though  he 
Mver  left  tbe  Roman  Church.  But  he  "well  deserved 
Ike  name  of  tbe  forernnner  of  the  Reformation ;  fijr  in 
lili,  Ave  years  before  Lather  poated  hia  tbeacs  on  the 
dovt  of  the  cathedral  at  Wltlemberg,  he  published  his 
CoonMoUry  on  the  F.pittles  of  St.  Paul,  which  clearly 
I'lnclaioifd  the  inaufljcieiicy  of  works,  and  the  necee- 
•itr  of  faith,  ns  the  ground  of  justification  for  the  sin- 
»    An  affecting  incident  ia  told  of  bis  last  hours. 
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While  sitting  at  the  royal  tabla,  a  (bw  days  before  hii 
death,  Lel^vre  was  observed  to  weep,  whereupon  queen 
Margaret  complained  or  the  aadness  of  one  whose  so- 
ciety she  had  sought  for  her  own  diversion,  and  asked 
the  occaeion  of  his  Borrow.  '  Row  can  I  minister  to 
the  joy  of  others,  who  am  myself  the  grejiteet  sinner 
opon  earth?' was  Lefivro's  mournful  and  unexpected 
response.  Pressed  to  cxplnin  himself,  Ihe  old  man,  af- 
ter admitting  that  through  a  long  life  he  had  main* 
taincd  exemplary  morality  of  conduct,  exclaimed  in 
words  frequently  interrupted  by  sobs;  'How  shall  I 
be  able  to  stand  at  God'a  tribunal,  who  have  taught 
others  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  ?  Thouaands  have  euf. 
fercd  and  died  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  in  nhich  I 
instructed  them  ;  and  I, unfaithful  shepherd  that  I  am, 
after  reaching  aa  advanced  an  age,  when  I  ought  to 
love  nothing  leas  than  life,  or  rather  to  desire  death, 
have  basely  avoided  the  martyr's  crown,  and  betrayed 
the  cause  of  my  God  1'  The  queen  and  tho  other  per- 
sons who  were  present  administered  such  confolation 
to  the  pious  Lcflvre  aa  they  could  tind,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died,  relying  on  the  fo^venets  of  his 
Maker,  leaving  his  library  to  bia  disciple,  Gl^ard  Kons- 
ael,  and  the  rest  of  bis  scanty  property  lo  tb«  poor. 
'Ihe  truth  of  this  story,  which  rests  upon  the  anthbrily 
of  Hubert  Thomas,  counsellor  of  state  and  secretary 
of  tho  elector  palatine,  baa  been  discrediled  by  Bayle 
in  hia  Critical  Dictionary,  and  after  him  by  Tabaraud 
in  the  Biographie  UttivergeUt^  and  more  latclv  by  Haag, 
in  bis  great  vork  on  French  Protestant  Biography. 
All  rest  their  rejection  of  the  story  chiefly  upon  tbe 
entire  silence  of  tbe  Reformers,  who  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  notice  so  suggestive  an  occurrence,  were  it 
indeed  authentic.  .But  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  man}' 
olberf,  it  baa  been  proved  how  unreliable  are  all  such 
argunienls.  With  singular  good  foriune,Tll.  Jules  Bon- 
net has  recently  discovered  among  tbe  unexplored 
Ireaeurea  of  the  Genevese  public  Sbrary  a  minule. 
In  Ihe  handwriting  of  the  reformer  Farcl,  which  de- 
monstrates the  truth  of  the  circumstances  defcribod 
by  Hubert  Thomas.  Hewrites:  'Our  master,  Jacques 
Lefivrc,  of  Staples,  when  snfl'eTing  from  the  disease 
by  which  he  died,  was  for  some  days  so  greatly  ter- 
rified by  Ihe  judgment  of  God  that  he  cried  out  that 
hia  fate  was  sealed,  paying  that  he  was  eternally  lost 
because  he  had  not  o|ien1y  professed  the  truth  of  God. 
Thia  complaint  he  continued  to  utter  day  and  night. 
When  Gfrard  lionssel  admonished  him  lo  be  of  good 
courage  and  trust  in  Christ. he  answered,  "I  am  con- 
demned ;  I  have  concealed  the  truth  which  I  ought  to 
have  professed  and  openly  borne  witness  lo."  It  was 
a  fearful  sight  to  see  so  }iioos  an  old  man  so  distressed 
In  mind  and  so  overu  helmed  by  to  great  a  dread  of 
the  judgment  of  God.  At  length,  however,  ft-eed  from 
bis  fears,  he  l^gsn  to  entertain  a  good  hope  in  Christ' 
(published  for  the  firrt  time  in  the  BuUnin  dt  la  Soriiti 
dc  fllitl<ire  da  Prott$lantiimt  f'ratifnii,  t.  ix  [18(12].  p. 
SI4,2I5\"— Baird,  in  Mtlhoditt  t^intrlg  Kfiiiir,  IKIil, 
p.  41.  He  died  at  N^rac  in  1630  (lG:i;  ?).  A  full  ac- 
count of  his  writings  mav  be  found  in  the  ZiUtrhii/i 
fur  Alitor.  ThfBl  (186S),  parts  1,  il.  See  also  Gra^  Et. 
loi  nr  la  Hr  el  la  ieriln  rfe  Lrfivn  d'iZtoplfn  (Strasb. 
IfH?) ;  lloefer,  Norn,  /yfojirr.;!*.  (ii^halt.  xxx.  .134  sq.  j 
Haas,  /ji  framx  PrettMimli ;  Herang,  Stal-JCn-j/Uqt. 
iv,3ini  Knic. /fandicdrlfrbiiekd.  Piiloi,  it,  2  eq.;  Du- 
pln,  Frch-i.  Jtiilon/,  16th  cent,  p,  4311. 

Faber,  Jotann  (named  Malleus  H.^^rehco- 
Rnx  from  one  of  his  l>ooks  against  Protestants),  arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  wa.^  bom  at  Leutkirch,  in  Suabia, 
in  1478,  and  studied  at  Freiburg,  He  early  entered 
the  Dominican  order.  Hie  talents  secured  him  rapid 
advancement.  In  1&19  the  bishop  of  Constance  made 
him  his  vicar  general,  and  in  1626  he  wu  made  con. 
fesaor  to  Ferdinand  (afterwards  emperor).  At  first  his 
literary  as.wciatlons  made  him  friendly  with  Erasmus 
and  (Ecolanipadins,  and  especially  with  Zwingle,  and 
he  opposed  the  sale  of  indalgences  In  Switzerland 
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MrdooiuI]'.    But  abont  ISiO  he  went  npidly  round 

to  the  other  extreme  of  opinion,  ind  in  1622  appealed 
bis  Opai  adcernu  nova  qainhm  ilorflHaia  M,  Luthen, 
After  ttiis  ha  wa»  an  unwearied  opponent  of  the  Refor- 
mation In  wriliage,  eoUoqaiea,  conhrenceo,  etc.  Uis 
■oal  waa  rewarded  bj  the  biahopric  of  Vienna,  to  which 
he  wsi  raised  in  1531.  He  died  in  1M1.  His  princl- 
pai  Hritinga  are  the  MaUeta  Sariticamm  (ISEl,  and 
Bomn,  1569;  ■  reviiion  of  the  0}iiu  aboTe  named), 
aod  sennona  and  contraversiil  writing!  collected  into 
8  vola.  fol.  (Cologne,  1 637-1541). -Dopin.  EccUt.  Nut. 
cent,  xvr,  p.  433:  KeUner,  Din.  it  I.  Fabri  VUa  et 
Seriptii  (I.ips.  1735,  4Co)i  Henog,  Reai-Encyihp. 
807 ;  Hoefer,  .Voub.  Biog.  Gaiirale,  xvi,  884. 

Faber,  Jobannes,  a  Dominican  monk  and  po- 
lemical writer,  bom  at  Heilbrcmn,  1504.  His  eloquence 
■nd  learning  gained  him  earl}-  distinction,  and  in  1534 
he  waa  mads  catliedraUpreaeher  at  Aagsburg.  Hr 
wrote  largely  againit  the  Reformation.  Among  hii 
writing"  are  £firAiri(iM»ai6/«inini  (Augsb.l549,4to): 
— Frurtui  gai&at  digno$cirjiliir  /urreHei  (Angib.  I56I, 
tto)  :~Qu'Kljidei  ait  poMtiliiaicliaritaf  e(Aagtb.ibiS, 
4lo) :— Joel's  Propielie  trtlart  :~Ttiti7noniam  Scripta- 
ra  tt  Palmm,  Pelrum  ApoUaliint  RomafaUn,  etc.  8oe 
Echard.  Script,  ord.  Prod,  ii,  161 1  Wetier  uod  Welte, 
Kircliat-Lex.  iii,  STO. 

Faber.  Johannea,  of  Augsburg,  a  Dominican 
monk  of  the  mih  century,  confessor  of  the 
Maximilian,  sad  afterwards  court-preacher  of  Charles 
T.  Erasmus  calls  him  "  a  mild,  eloquent,  and  learned 
man."  He  at  first  wished  mild  counsels  to  be  follow- 
ed against  Luther,  and  sympathiicd  with  Erasmus, 
bat  allcrwardB  scema  to  have  changed  bis  views.  He 
died  about  1531.— Hoefer,  Noitv.  Biog.  Ginir.  xv,  894. 

Faber,  Jotittiut  Bnut,  a  distinguished  German 
Orientalist,  was  bom  near  Hildbuighausen  (Saitony), 
Febroary,  1745.  He  prepared  for  the  univerally  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Coburg,  and  studied  under  Walch. 
Heyne,  and  Michaelis  at  the  UniTcraity  of  Gottingen, 
In  1770  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  Ian- 
guagea  at  the  Univeraitj-  of  Kiel,  and  in  1772  to  th( 
■ame  position  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  died 
March  15  [April  14?], 1774.  His  most  importint  works 
are,  Dticriplio  eonuaeiUara  in  teptnagvita  iiUerpret. 
(Getting.  176^9,  2  vols.  41o);  —  Diutrial.  dt  wiimaB- 
biu  quorum  jQ  menlic  Ztphaa.  ii,  U  (ibid.  1769, 4 
printed  in  the  itoavmrnlt  tcs&a  de  la  PaUt^M 
ma,  Hamt).  and  Keil,  1777) -.—HitUiria  Marma  inter 
BtlntOM  (pars  i,  Kiel,  1770 ;  para  ii,Jena,  1773):— /Vi>- 
fraiaiaa  novum  de  Jlutta  exadii  490  atmit  poit  txUiam 
Judironm  Babgioaicum  mudlun)  ex  Zach.  iii,  8, 9, 10  j 
npetilam  valieiaium.  •paiio  LXX,  hebdanmdum  Daa.  ix, 
S4(ibid.  [1771?]  1772, 4to): — Jaut  ex  nolu&'un  oppor- 
taaiUitc  iftsaiat  (Jena,  1772,  Bvoy-.—Archaolagie  der 
Oebrw-r,  vol.  1  (Hallo,  1773, 8vo).  Falier  was  also  au- 
thor  of  an  Arabic  Grammar  and  Chroslomathy,  which 
he  publiahed  at  Jena  in  1778.— Piercr, TiuV.  Lac.vi, 
63;  B!og.U!iir,ri'l't,xW,i;  Kilto,  £>/.  o/flW.  it(. 
iii,  1 ;  Uoering,  Hail.  DtttUchlatvU,  i,  390.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Faber,  Johami  Melcblor,  was  borti  Jan.  18, 

1743,  near  Hildburghaosen  (Saxany),  and  was  educSi- 
ted  at  the  gymnasium  ofCoburg  and  at  the  Unlveraity 
of  Gfittingen.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  profbsaor  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  at  the  gymnasium  of  Thorn  (Pros. 
aia);  in  1770  he  was  called  to  Cobnrg  as  professor 
of  Greek  and  Rhetoric;  and  four  years  UtiT  (1774) 
ho  wns  made  rector  of  the  gymnasinin  at  Ansbach. 
In  1795  be  became  church-counsellor  (Kirchenrath). 
He  died  January  81,  1809.  Most  <rf  hia  writing! 
were  publiKhed  in  the  form  of  programmes.  He  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  Rrperlmium  far  UUubIU 
und  mBrgnlUniliirAe  IMertUur,  and  la  Gahlcr's  Tkeo- 
bgivici  Jivmil.  The  most  imporUnt  of  his  thoo- 
logical  programmes  are,  Prognmmala  ttx  taper  Hbro 
Sapi^iir:  (Ansbach,  1776-77, 4to:  of  which  a  second 
part,  ibid.  1780-89,  4lo) :  — 
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JaeM  ex  Sjpv  (tbU.  1771,  4to);— 0s  lempiynat  qpa^ 
Chritiianoi  anliguilale  dabia  (ib,  1774,  4lo): — LiUrrai 
oSm  pro  voeibui  in  nanuruaiio  a  tcriploribia  V.  T.  am 
odAibilai  (ibii.m5,ito):—Uiide  origo  doclrma  di  im- 
moTtalUe  ammormn  rqieMiiiia  ffiiisnCKr  (ibid.  1773,  4ta): 
—In  loca  qaadam  flaioCTiri /VDfA«te(ibid.l773,4lo)r 
—fa  J/oJucUam  Pn^hetan  (ibid.  1779, 4to) :— (Uo  Ab- 
aeiiawa  dt  Jaaibi,fratnM  Jem,  vita  et  morU  ■arnrtHnuir 
paritt  qvtdam  exp/ioutur  ac  de/endimtw  (ibid,  1793, 
4to): — Harmimia  ^occotironin  (para  i,  ibid.  1794;  par. 
ii,  1797, 4Ui),— Doering,  TAtolagen  DaiUeUande,  i,3tt; 
Kitlo,  Cgclop.  ofBibt.  IM.  ii,  1.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Faber,  Petrua  (Pierrt  I'avrtX  bom  in  Sazoaj, 
1606,  was  one  of  the  nine  original  companions  of  Lojr. 
ola  in  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  Jwuiti.  Ha 
was  a  Eoalous  coadjutor  of  Loyola,  and  rendered  great 
aervlce  to  the  interests  of  the  new  order  by  hii  mi>- 
slonary  joumeys  into  Italy,  Spain  and  Gennanr.  He 
died  in  164S,  on  hia  way  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  His 
life,  by  Oriandini,  was  published  at  Rome,  1615,  IbL  ; 
Lyons,  1617,  8vd.— MIgoe,  Vict,  de  Biogmpkie,  ij,  iX. 
SeeLoiOLA;  Jesditb. 

Faber  (nivrt),  Pierre  Frangoia,  ■  Roman  Catb- 
olic  divine,  waa  bom  about  the  opening  of  the  ISIli 
century,  at  St.  Bartbelemie,  canton  de  Vand.  He  was 
priest  at  Laadun,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  when  cbMcn 
by  the  bishop  of  Haiicamaasus,  Fian^is  de  la  Baamft, 
personal  secretary  and  confessor  on  hia  Tisitation-toor 
to  Cochin  China.  They  reached  Macao  July  IB,  1718, 
and  were  there,  under  the  pretence  of  tieing  entertaio- 
ed  as  visitors,  kept  as  prisoners  of  the  Jesuits  >oni« 
eight  months.  On  their  arrival  in  Cochin  China  in 
May,  the  bishop  commenced  his  visitation  work  among 
the  missionarlei.    The  converted  natives  complained 

municated  them  nnder  pretence  of  Jansenism,  but  ral- 
ly on  account  of  their  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  heathen 
ceremonies  and  funeral  sacrijices  which  the  Jesuits  al- 
lowed their  Chinese  converts  to  follow.  Tbe  liishop 
took  the  side  of  the  people,  and  was  accused  by  tbe 
Jesuits  Ijefore  the  mandarins  as  a  disturber  of  the  pntt. 
lie  peace,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  secretari-,  nsmvly 
escaped  execution.  Tbe  bishop  appointed  Favre  bis 
Dgent  to  visit  the  Southern  provinces.  The  apposition 
with  which  both  were  met  by  the  Jesnits  shortly  aflrr- 
words  inclined  tbe  bishop  to  divide  the  conntry  be- 
tween the  Jesuits,  the  French  missionariea,  and  the 
Franciscans.  Tbe  death  of  the  bishop  waa  baslened 
by  sorrow  and  ill  treatment  aa  Faber  has  It,  or  by  pei- 
son  aa  one  of  the  Franciscans  reported  to  Rome.  Fa- 
lier attempti^  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  position  as 
agent,  but,  finding  that  be  could  not  act  with  success 
against  tbe  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  be  returned  to 
Rome  August  H,  1741,  in  order  to  report  to  the  propa- 
ganda and  tu  the  pope.  But  even  In  Rome  he  fbond 
the  Jesuits  Iwforehand  in  undermining  him  bj  slander 
and  every  other  means  In  their  power,  and  the  deciea 
of  the  pope  did  not  appear  until  Faber  bad  alnrMl 
abandoned  the  hope  of  ever  receiving  it.  This  decree 
(Issued  1745)  in  tbe  m^n  sanctioned  the  acts  of  Fsl>et 
and  his  predecessor.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  Ibr 
nlssion  in  iMtrei  idifiaiUet  et  evrieutm  nor  la  ttiii 
ipatlotiqof  de  M.dela  Btaane, Evigae  d' Haticarwm. 
i  la  Cochmehint  m  1740 ;  ™  fan  nnl  In  mfagrt  tt  lei 
ravaax  de  ce  tile  PrUat,  la  e<mduite  dei  Miuiimairtt 
ffattite4,  et  de  qurlqueM  aatret,  arer  de  nwtveUei  ijb4eFra» 
tiona,  etc  The  work  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  it 
uine.  and  was  publicly  burned  at  Freiburg.  AD 
s  that  could  be  procured  the  Jesuits  bought  op,  in 
to  prevent  its  circulation.  An  extract  Is  tcivea 
by  Simler  in  his  SobiibI.  n. «. ».  rryhiiBfan  mr  Bfiniol- 
Hmg  der  KircheRgeeek,  1, 196-256.— Hem>g,  Stal-aef 
klop.  iv,  309. 

Faber  TanaqtilL     See  Lefsbviik  TANmarr. 

Faber  the  Oratoxlan.    See  Fasbb. 

Pabllntia  (pope)  i«  recwded  a*  tbe  IMt  biiltoii 
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i]f  Bonu,  th>m  336  to  SAO,  but  thin  ti  lome  diipote 
both  u  to  his  nimfl  and  u  Is  th«  time  of  hia  epuco- 
pMe.  Id  the  Alexandrian  Cbionicle  be  I9  called  Fla- 
TUniu.  Eiuebiiu  giTci  la  accouDt  otceiiaia  wonders 
[hilhippeaed  on  hia  election  to  the  biahopric.  "Tbe 
Cullifu]  bad  atsemblcd  in  a  cburch  far  the  pnrpoae  of 
the  election,  and  several  penona  of  conildention  were 
proposed,  without  any  thought  of  Fabianiu.  though  he 
vu  preeent.  Of  a  auddea,  ■  white  dove  deacendnl 
fTDin  aboTB  and  alightedou  his  head.  Then  the  faith- 
fal,  ncilllng  to  their  recollectian  that  tbe  IIol)'  Spirit 
had  manifesled  itself  in  a  like  form  at  the  baptism  of 
Jniu  Christ,  exclaimed  that  God  had  eihihited  lo 
them  his  will.  Itamediatcl;  Psbiantu  waa  proclaimed 
pops,  and  conducted  Co  the  spiacopsl  aee  without  oth- 
er (brmalit}'  than  the  impoiitioa  of  hands"  (Hut.  Ee- 
tin.  Ti,  S9).  From  thia  fable  the  court  of  Rome  de- 
rivH  support  for  its  theory  that  tbe  Holy  Ghost  al- 
waji  direct*  in  tbe  election  of  a  pope.  Cardinal  Coaa 
uya  that  "  what  happened  in  the  election  of  Fabianus 
happena  to  every  pope,  thongh  we  do  not  aee  it  with 
our  natural  eyti.  In  rain,  eleclon,  are  all  t'our  in- 
tri)cliu ;  the  peison  on  who«  head  the  heavenly  dove 
perches  will,  in  apita  of  them,  be  chosen"  (iM  iffH. 
CiMiitfonL,  vii,  80).  We  have  had  strange  illustrations 
of  this  in  Bor^pa  and  othera.  Fabianus  aulTered  niar- 
lyrdom  in  Ueciua'ii  persecution,  A.D.  S50.  See  Ada 
SaKiorvm,Jaa.iO;  Tillemont,jl/.^fiui'ru,  iil,  364;  A. 
Dutler.L.EM'/ Smuts,  Jan.  SO;  Bovter,  Hilary  a/ l&e 
Poftt  (Loudon,  1750),  i,  i7. 

Fable  (jiirbot,  a  ngth),  a  legend  or  flctitioua  atoiy, 
sppliediniheN.T.  (ITim.  i,i;  iv,  7;  2Tim.  iv,  4; 
THUS  i,  II ;  S  Pet.  i,  16)  to  tbe  Jewish  tradilioDs  and 
ipecalatioD*  which  were  prevalent  in  tbe  apoetotic 
dsya,  and  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Talmudioal 
vritinga.    (See  Fleischmann's  CommttU.  in  I  Tim.  i,  1.) 

1.  Taking  the  words  table  and  parable,  not  in  their 
Nrict  etymological  meaninf;,  but  iif  tttat  which  haa 
been  stamped  upon  them  by  current  usage,  looking, 
i.  e.  at  the  .£so|hc  tthh  aa  tbe  type  of  tbe  one,  at  the 
parables  of  tbe  N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have 
lo  aik  (a.)  in  what  relation  they  atand  lo  each  other 

made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  tbat  form  P     That  they 

In  both  we  Hnd  "statemenia  of  facts,  which  do  not 
even  pretend  lo  be  hisloricul,  used  as  vehicles  for  the 
ciUbition  of  a  )nneral  truth"  (Xeander,  L\fe  nfChriit, 
Harper's  ed.  p.  67).  Both  difler  from  the  Uytbus, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  tbat  word,  in  being  tbe  result 
of  a  deliberate  choic«  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  not 
tlig  spontaneous,  unconscious  evolution  of  thought  ill 
nnu  iiTDibolic  form.  They  lake  their  place  so  far  as 
speciei  of  tbe  aanie  genus.  M'hat  are  the  characteris- 
tic mark*  by  wbirb  one  differs  from  the  other,  it  b 
perhaps  euier  to  feel  than  lo  deline.  Thus  we  have 
tmoi p.  Trench.  On  /\jniiti,  p.  8)(i.)  Lessing's  state- 
meDl  tbat  the  bble  lakes  tbe  form  of  an  actual  nsrra- 
tivs,  while  the  piral)le  aasomes  only  tbat  what  is  re- 
Ulad  might  have  happened;  (ii.)  Uenler's,  tbat  the 
difference  lies  in  the  fable *s  dealing  with  brute  or  in- 
animate nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  ita  materials 
ticlniicely  from  hnman  life;  (Ui.)  Olabansen'i  (on 
Bstt.  xiii,  I),  followed  by  Trench  (t  c),  that  it  ia  to 
lie  Iband  10  the  hiifher  truths  of  which  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.      Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  summing 

fcmnd  in  the  following  extract  from  Keander  (I.  r.)  -, 
"Tbe  parable  is  distinguished  fhim  the  fable  by  thia, 
ftat  in  the  latter,  qualitiea  or  acts  of  a  higberclasa  of 
bungs  may  lie  attribnicd  lo  a  lower  (e.  g.  those  of  mtn 
to  toates),  while  in  the  former  the  lower  sphere  is 
bpt  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  it  seems  lo 
iUaKrate.  The  beings  and  powers  thus  Introdnced 
tlmyi  (bllow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but  tbelr  acts, 
■oording  to  this  law,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a 
ki[lMr  rsc«.  .  .  .  The  mere  Introduction  of  bmlea  as 
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iwrsonal  agenta  in  the  fable  Is  not  snfflcient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  parable  which  may  make  uee  of  the 

aame  contrivance;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs 
the  sbeep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  diitbictioa 
here,  also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  remarked; 
brutea  introduced  in  the  parable  act  according  to  tbe 
law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature  and 
of  the  kingdum  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to  each  other  are  not  made  use  of^  as  these  could  fur- 
nish no  appropriate  laiage  ofthe  relation  between  man* 
and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Of  tbe  fable  aa  thua  distinguished  from  the  parable 
we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible :  (1,)  that  of 
the  trees  chooaing  their  king,  addreseetl  by  Jotbam  to 
tbemenofShechemOludg.  ix,  8-15):  (3.)  tl>»i'>''ths 
cedar  of  Lebanon  and  tbe  thistle,  as  the  answer  ofJe- 
boaah  to  tbe  challenge  of  Amaziah  (!  Kings  xir,  9). 
Tbe  narrative  of  Ezek.  xvii,  1-10,  though.  In  common 
with  the  fable,  it  bringa  before  ua  the  lower  forms  of 
creation  aa  representatives  of  bunmn  characters  and 
destinies,  diSers  Irom  it  in  the  points  aliove  noticed, 
[I.]  in  not  introducing  them  as  having  human  attri- 
butes; [J.]  in  tbe  higher  prophetic  character  of  tbe 
truths  conveyed  by  IL  The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  spreading  vine,  ore  not  grouped  together 
as  the  agents  In  a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear, 
the  leopard,  and  the  lion  la  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym- 
bols of  the  great  monarchies  ofthe  world. 

In  the  two  Instances  referred  to,  Uio  £ibte  has  more 
the  character  of  the  Greek  euros,  or  sapematural  lale 
(Quintil.  Jul.  Orat.  v,  11),  than  ofthe  ^f.eoc.  or  myrt; 
that  is,  is  leas  the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sport- 
ing with  the  analogies  between  the  worlda  of  nature 
and  of  men,  than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm 
which  it  affects  to  hide  all  tbe  sharper  (Muller  and 
Donaldson,  Uiitory  of  Grrtk  LUtratart,  vol.  I,  c.  xt). 
The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  eart  j  in  tbe  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  ftom  tbe  direct  teach- 
ing both  of  tbe  0.  and  N.  T.,  ai^  each  of  them  in  its 
way,  significant.  Taking  the  received  cbionology, 
the  fable  of  Jotbam  was  spoken  about  B.C.  1309.  The 
.Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do  not  assign  lo  him  an 
earlier  dale  than  that  of  David.  The  eurlie't  GrMk 
aims,  or  proper  fable,  is  that  of  Heaiod  {Op.  rl  D.  v, 
202),  and  tbe  prose  form  ofthe  fable  does  not  meet  us 
till  we  come  (a1>out  B.C.  S50)  to  StesichDrus  and  Atof. 
The  first  example  In  the  history  of  Kome  Is  tbe  apo- 
logue of  Meneniua  Agrippa,  B.C.  494,  and  its  genuine- 
ness  baa  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  liie  fable 
could  hardly  at  that  lime  have  found  its  way  to  Lati- 
um  (UUIler  and  Donaldson,  /.  c).  It  may  be  noticed, 
too.  that  when  collections  of  bbles  became  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  they  were  looked  upon  as  imported,  not  in- 
digenous. The  traditions  that  surround  tbe  Dame  of 
.Ssop,  the  alaence  of  any  evidence  that  ho  laroti  fa- 
bles, the  traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed  to 
him,  leave  him  little  more  [ban  the  represenlaUve  of  a 
period  when  the  forms  of  teachmg,  which  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  mure  Rai^tern  nations,  were  Irav- 
elling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by  the 
Greeks.  The  collections  tbemsi^ives  are  deacrilied  by 
titlca  tbnt  indicate  a  foreign  origin.  They  are  Libyan 
(Arlst.  Rhtt.  li,  aO),  Cyprian,  CilicUn.  All  these  factt 
lead  to  the  conclusion  tbat  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted, 
as  it  waa.  in  a  special  measure  with  the  p<iwrr  of  per- 
ceiving analdgies  In  things  apparently  dissimilar,  at- 
tained, at  a  very  early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  biatory  of  other  nationa 
till  a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  as- 
cribed to  tbe  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collec- 
tion of  tbe  Pane  ha  Tranla,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  aa  we  have  nny  data  to  conclude  tcom,  the  fittber^ 
land  of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inanimate  ob- 
jects as  representing  human  characteristics,  to  per- 
sonify Ibem  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to  draw 
lessons  fTom  tbem  applicable  to  human  lift  — tUi 
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mn9t  hare  l>een  comman  sniaiiB  tba  Israelites  in  the 
tine  of  tlie  jadgM.  The  pirt  usi^ed  in  tlw  esriieat 
records  of  the  I)il>le  to  the  impressions  made  by  the 
brute  creation  on  the  mind  of  ni»n  when  "the  I«rd 
God  formed  crerr  tisut  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of 
the  air.  and  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  irhiit  he 
would  call  them'  (I'.pn.  ii.  19),  and  the  appirent  fym- 
bolism  of  the  serpent  in  the  numitive  of  the  Pall  (lien. 
Hi,  1).  are  at  once  indicatlona  of  teachlni^  adapted  tu 
luen  in  the  pussession  of  this  power,  and  must  hsTG 
Bolped  to  develop  it  (Betder,  Gfiit  der  EiraitcAm  Fa- 
ttit,  IVirke,  xxxlv,  p.  10,  ed.  1S2S).  The  large  num- 
ber of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this  kind  aro 
made  the  Inses  of  a  moral  precept,  and  some  of  which 
(e.  g.  Prov.  x:<vi,  II :  xxx,  16,  2ft-28)  ate  of  the  nature 
of  condensed  fdbles,  show  that  tlierewss  no  decline  of 
this  power  as  the  intellect  of  the  people  advanced. 
llin  al)wnco  of  CablBS  accordingly  from  the  teaching 
of  the  0.  T.  must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fltness 
to  be  the  media  of  the  tmths  which  that  leaching  was 
to  convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  Inanimate 
objects  present  analogiea  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indolence, 
cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lesions  derived  from 
them  accordinsly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the  pmden- 
ttsl  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such  defects 
(comp.  Trench,  On  lit  Parablii,  I.  c).  Hence  the  fa- 
ble, apart  from  the  associations  efa  grotesque  and  la- 
dicrous  nature  which  father  round  it;  apjrt,  too,  from 
its  presenting  narrative*  which  are  "  nee  vene  nee  ve- 1 
risimiles"  (Cicero,  De  IncaU.  1,  IS),  is  inadeiiuile  as  ' 
the  exponent  of  the  higher  truths  which  belong  to ' 
man's  spiritual  \\b.  It  muy  serve  to  ezhib>'  the  rela-  | 
tions  between  man  and  man ;  It  falls  Vt  ropii-i-ont  those 
between  man  and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the 
FARABLE,  Hniling  its  outward  f^mework  in  the  deal- 
ings of  men  with  each  otiicr,  of  in  the  world  of  nature 
■s  It  Li.  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature;  and 
eahlbltlii;;,  in  either  cue,  real  and  not  fanciful  analo- 
gies. The  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  lias  in  com- 
mon with  the  creatures  lielow  him;  the  parable  rents 
on  tho  truths  that  man  is  made  In  the  Image  of  God, 
and  that  "all  thinga  are  double  one  ogoin at  another." 
It  Is  notlccalile.  as  conlirming  this  view  of  the  office 
of  tho  fable,  that,  though  those  of  £sop  (so  called) 
were  known  to  the  great  philosopher  of  righteousness 
at  Athene,  though  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  some  of 
them  was  among  the  employments  of  his  Imprisonment 
(Plato,  Phcih,  p.  60,  61),  they  were  not  employed  by 
him  a^  illustrations,  or  channola  of  bistrucUon.  While 
Socrates  shows  an  appccclatloa  of  the  power  of  such 
fiibles  to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
llfb,  ho  was  not,  he  says,  hi  this  sense  of  the  word,  uv- 
OoXoyiK'ii:.  The  m}'ths,  which  appear  in  the  Gorgiai, 
tbe  I'h  'drat,  the  Phtdo,  the  ftyuMK,  are  as  unlike 
as  possible  to  the  .Esopic  fables,  are  (to  lake  hl^  own 
account  of  them)  oi'>  fiuSoi  dXXa  Xoyoi.  true,  though 
flgnrative.  representations  of  spiritual  realities,  while 
tbe  illastnitionx  from  the  common  facts  of  life  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  hla  ordinary  teaching,  though 
jmring  in  being  comparisona  rather  than  narmtive<i, 
come  nearer  to  the  parables  of  the  Bible  (compare  the 
conlnst  lietween  rd  XiiiE,jarua,  as  examples  of  the 
Tnjia;jo\q  and  the  Xiiyoi  Ai'iruirtioi,  Aristot.  Rktl.  11, 
20).  It  maylie  said,  indeed,  that  the  use  of  the  fiible 
as  an  instrument  of  tc^iching  (apart  from  tbe  embel- 
Ifahmente  of  wit  and  fiwcy  with  which  It  is  associated 
hy  such  writ.trs  as  I^^sing  and  Iji  Fontaine)  belongs 
tather  In  cblMhnoil,  and  the  cblld-like  period  of  na- 
tional life.  th^Ti  Id  a  more  advanced  development.  In 
tbe  earlier  stn^s  of  political  change,  its  in  tbe  cases 
of  Jutham,  ^te-ichnms  (Aristot.  Shel.  1.  c),  Menenlus 
Agrlppa,  It  Is  used  as  an  clement  of  persuasion  or  re- 
:o  appe.ir  in  tho  higher  eloquence  of 
The  special  excellence  of  fa- 


prooT.     It  ceases  t 
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nt,  prxcipue  rustlconim  et 


imperitonim  "  (QninliUan,  latHl.  Oral.  L  c.).— Bmitl^ 

a.  The  /if'Soi,  or  "  bbies"  of  false  teachers  clainring 
to  belong  to  the  Chriatian  Church,  alluded  to  by  wiil- 
ers  of  the  N.  T.  In  connection  with  "endless  genoalo- 
gies  "  (y.mnXoj-ioi  diripoiroi,  1  Tim.  1,  4),  or  with  dia- 
pirjging  e[dtheU  ("Jewish,"  'loviaitoi.  Tit.  i,  Hj 
"old  wives',"  ypniuidcl  Tim.  iv,  7;  "cunningly  de- 
vised," irtiFaf  iffp  vol,  2  Pet.  1, 16),  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  tho  character  oif  fables,  properly  so  called.  As 
applied  to  them,  the  word  takes  its  general  meanioK 
of  anythln;^  false  or  unreal.  Thus  Paul  exhorts  Tim- 
othy and  1'ilus  (1  Tim.  i,4;  iv.T;  Titus  i,H)  to  shun 
probne  and  Jewish  fables,  as  having  a  tendency  to  se- 
duce men  from  the  truth.  By  these  fables  some  no- 
derslADd  the  reveries  of  the  Gnostics ;  but  the  futhen 
generally,  and  most  modem  commentators,  interpret 
them  of  the  vain  traditions  of  the  Jews.  The  great 
resen'oir  of  Jewish  tradition  is  the  book,  or  rather  the 
books,  called  the  Talmud.  At  the  time  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian lera,  the  traditions,  as  they  were  called,  of  tbe 
law  (by  which  was  meant  the  decisions  of  the  doclois 
on  disputed  points  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  eitrsv- 
ogdnt  fables  with  which  they  adorned  their  commcntt) 
hod  attiincd  so  great  a  bulk  and  so  bi};h  a  degree  of 
veneration  as  quite  to  supersede  the  law  itself  in  tbe 

posed  to  have  been  handed  down,  some  ftxtm  the  sra 
of  Moses,  and  some  from  a  period  far  anterior,  were,  for 
the  meet  pjrt,  mere  directions  for  ridiculous  ceremo- 
nies, question!  of  abturd  casuistry,  and  fables  which 
by  their  absurdity  alone  would  have  dlaguated  any 
other  nation.  Some  of  these  fables  and  legends  are 
too  Impious  and  blasphemous  to  be  quoted,  but  we  se- 
lect a  few  spoclmens.  Adam,  of  whose  knowkilge  we 
can  hardly  form  loo  high  an  ides,  was  said  to  be  en- 
dued with  magic.  "Qod,"  say  tbe  Talmudi^U,  "gave 
him  a  precious  jewel,  the  very  sight  of  which  would 
cure  all  diicases ;  this  came  afterwards  into  the  pa«es- 
sion  uf  Abraham,  but  after  his  death,  because,  by  rea- 
son of  Its  exceeding  brightness.  It  was  likely  to  be  wor- 
shipped, God  hung  it  in  tiie  snn."  Onr  lirst  patents 
were,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  of  a  gigantic 
stature ;  and  this  legend  has  been  borrowed  and  im- 
proved by  Ihc  Mohammedans.  The  transmigration  of 
souls  is  much  insisted  on  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  soul 
of  Adam  is  said  to  have  passed  succei^sivelr  into  the 
bodies  of  Noah  and  David ;  it  will  also  pass  into  tlie 
Messiah.  This  doctrine  they  took  from  the  KRvptian 
mythology,  and  it  is  still  more  ancient  than  their  resi- 
dence in  Egypt.  Abraham  was  the  person  lo  whom, 
they  Bay,  It  woe  first  revealed,  and  he  tsuglit  thai  the 
souls  of  men  passed  into  women.  Iwasla,  bl^d^  sod 
even  reptiles,  rocks,  and  plants.  'The  spirit  of  a  nan 
wa^  punished  by  passintr  into  a  woman;  and  If  tha 
conduct  of  the  man  had  Iwen  very  atrocious,  It  took 
some  reptile  or  inanimate  form ;  and  if  a  woman  v^ 
righteously,  she  will,  in  another  state,  liecome  a  man. 
Thus  tiio  ass  that  carried  Balnam,  tbe  ravens  that  fed 
Elijah,  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah,  are  all  rap- 
posed  to  have  poesessed  rensonable,  transmigrsled 
souls.  The  Miahns  sa>-s,  "The  two  tables  of  stooe 
were  upwards  of  two  tone  weight,  but  the  montenl 
God's  word  and  commandmeota  were  engraved  tbere> 
on  by  the  Aamir,  they  became  as  light  as  a  feather, 
n'hen  Moses  left  the  mount  and  came  within  sigbfef 
the  molten  calf,  and  heard  the  multitude  shouting,  he 
was  alarmed ;  so  that  when  tbe  raya  of  the  mnlten 
calf,  which  were  of  gold,  came  in  contact  wilb  tb«  ta- 
bles of  stone,  tbe  letttrs  thereon  immedlsti-ly  ie* 
away,  and  the  tables  of  slone  retomed  to  their  fonmr 
wci|.:h(,  which  waa  more  than  Moses  could  support, 
and  therefore  he  threw  them  down,  and  they  brshs  in 
pieces."  Il  is  also  said  tbat  Moses  was  I'bo  rirhial 
man  tbat  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.  His  riches  eoo- 
eiated  of  diamonds,  which  he  obtained  possesfiott  of  la 
the  same  way  that  every  labotn  gets  rewarded,  by  ti«> 


tbre  nwarded  him  in  tbU  m 


u  orduunond*,  and  the  chip- 
0  tsblet  wore  Lb  own  iwr- 


uhiBg,  u  the  chippings  fiuw  off,  tbey  became  ngnlar 
ud  beiutifal  in  tbi-ir  form.  This  circuniBtuicc  gave 
the  iricked  Jews  ch:caaion  to  charge  hini  with  bnaking 
(be  tackle*  purposely,  in  order  tbat  be  migbt  have  tlie 
opportilnity  to  ubtnin  more  chippinga.  It  Is  Mid  tbat 
thjab  the  piuphet  is  going  about  the  world  ai  an  am- 
btuadur  of  God,  and  ia  everywhere  present  at  one 

ing  a  lang  beard.  When  Messiah  ahall  appoar,  there 
sill  be  a  groat  feast,  at  which  every  Jew  will  be  pree- 
ent.  This  feast  wiU  consist  of  fo.l,  uf  fish,  and  of 
8e«h,  'ibicb  tiud  created  Tor  the  purpuse  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  FinC,  God  provided  a  luge  fowl 
or  bird,  called  Agal  Loshder;  also  a  large  ox,  call- 
*d  Shur  Aburj  and  two  large  flsh,  called  Leviathan. 
When  God  created  these  two  great  Ash,  male  and  fe- 
jule,  being  uf  such  immense  siie,  lest  they  should 
mltiply,  God  slew  the  female,  and  boried  it  in  salt, 
til  n  to  Temain  until  it  is  wjnled  for  this  great  feast. 
Tben  all  the  Jews  that  have  been  bom,  or  thjt  have 
(listed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  will  hi  ri^stored 
to  life.  The  table  will  be  spread,  and  the  provision 
placed  npon  it,  and  it  is  so  ordained  that  each  one 
wdl  take  Ills  HtatiOQ  according  lo  his  condaet  in  the 
prcKntlifa.  Hoses  will  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
lad  next  to  Ilim  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacoli,  and  (be 
(inipheta  iu  rotation.  Rabbi  Simon  says  he  was  once 
lailiDg  in  the  Great  Sea,  when  he  and  the  mariners 
etfitii  a  lish  of  such  enormous  size,  that,  although  they 
bad  a  fair  wind,  altar  they  saw  one  eye  of  the  fish, 
iey  sailed  five  days  longer  in  a  direct  iino  before 
.bey  reached  the  other  eye  of  the  tame  liah.vihichcon- 
dnnedbis  belief  in  the  report  of  the  siio  of  thelevia- 
Ihsn.  Much  also  is  related  concerniiig  the  size  of  the 
on,  which  is  said  to  be  so  immense  that  he  eats  up 
the  whole  of  the  grass  tbat  grows  upon  a  tbousand 
bills  every  day.  1'he  bird,  also,  is  said  to  be  of  enor- 
BUDi  tiie,  and  it  is  stated  that  one  day  this  bird,  in 
ber  digfat.  dropped  an  egg,  which  broke,  and  the  yolk 
dnnrned  fifty  citi<^B  and  villages  (Stehelio,  Jtvui  Tra- 
^ttMu.  passim).     See  Talm'jI). 

In  the  genuine  tables  and  traditionary  narrativei  of 
remote  antiquity,  especially  those  of  the  ancient  clas- 
siei.  many  correspondencies  with  the  Biblical  history 
m  founil,  such  as  intimate  that  these  traditions  were 
derived  from  this  history.  Of  sach  a  nature  are  the 
tski  conceniing  a  golden  age  of  our  race,  sn  apostasy, 
■  general  flood,  a  future  rcRtoratioD.  It  may  with  safe- 
ly be  inferred  tram  thc.ie  traditions  tbat  the  records  in 
the  lionk  of  Genesis  conceming  the  apostasy,  etc.,  are 
■ut  philoaophical  myths ;  for,  were  they  nothing  more 
than  the  emanations  of  some  Hebrew  philosopher,  how 
wuld  they  have  been  spread  abroad  among  all  na- 
tions? These  popular  traditions  point  us  to  the  time 
■ben  the  human  family  were  collected  into  one  place, 
and  afterwards  separated  Into  various  branches.  In 
this  separation  eveiy  tribe  took  with  it  tbe  traditions 
Ihat  were  common  to  all.    See  Uttuoloot. 

Fabrs.    See  P.sber. 

F«bre,  Jbah  Ci..^iidb,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and 
hthcr  of  tbe  Oratory,  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  16C8,  and 
died  there  Oct.  22, 1T&3.  In  an  edition  of  Klchelet's 
DiaiimHaire  he  inserted  some  passages  whiiJi  brought 
him  under  censure,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  Ora- 
lerian  order.  He  Is  chiefly  known  as  tbe  contiouator 
rfFlenrv's  W»(iit're  ecct«ia«figiie,  of  which  he  pre|.iared 
nls.  xii-ixzv.— Hoefcr,  NoMc.  fliog.  Gin.  xvl,  9i3. 

Fabrl,  Honobk,  a  learned  Jetult,  was  bom  at  Bd- 
PT.in  France,  in  1607.  He  entered  the  novitiate  of 
tts  nder  of  Jeaniti  at  Avigtion  in  1626,  taught  pbiios- 
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uphy  and  mathematics  at  Iba  CoUege  of  Lyonij  and 
waa  subsequently  called  to  Borne  and  appointed  grand 
penitentiaiy.  He  wai  an  inJebtigabie  worker,  and 
acquired  treat  proficiency  in  almost  every  branch  of 
le;iming,  especially  in  natuial  scieuces.  He  claimed 
to  have  taught  tbe  circulation  of  tbe  blood  ijefore  the 
publication  of  the  celebrated  work  otUarvej-on  the 
Buliject.  lie  died  at  Borne  in  IGHH.  He  wrote  cev- 
eral  works  in  defense  of  the  casuistic  writers  of  bis  or. 
der  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jansiiuisli ;  PUAannpii. 
Ian  (Rome,  1659)  -.—Nala  m  Notai  W^h^mi  WfidrMHi 
adLadm-'ici  Maalaitii  /.ittenu  (Cologne,  1659)  i-^Zjido- 
vici  ifoBltiltii  fpialolarit  Libdli  adprotiTiaaUat  re/alali 
(Cologne,  IC6ii): — Apotogttiau  doctrina  taoralU  locit- 
(0(i5jMu(l,yons,167U):— a  summary  of  scholastic  tha- 
olo^y  (^Samiaula  thtohgiea,  Lyons,  ICnR),  and  a  targe 
number  of  scientilic,  polemical,  and  other  works.  He 
bequeathed  his  HSS.  to  the  establishment  of  tbe  Jes- 
uiLB  ai  Lvons.  —  lloefer,  iVuur.  ISu^.  Giairalt,  xvi, 
9ib. 

Fabrifca  Ecolstlee,  the  name  given  in  the  Latin 
Church  to  a  special  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses 
for  building  and  repairing  the  Church  edifices  of  a  par- 
ticular congregation.  As  early  as  tht  5th  century  it  was 
customary  that  one  portion  of  tbe  property  of  a  purtic- 

ing  to  the  rescripts  of  the  Itoman  liirbops  Simplicius 
(i'b)  and  Gelasiua  (491),  it  was  to  l>e  tlie  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  church,  while  in  .Spain 
one  third  was  used.  The  Council  of  Frankfort  in  701 
decbired  that  the  holders  of  ecclesiattieal  benefices  had 
tlie  duly  of  keeping  the  church  edifices  in  a  pr«|>er 
condition,  and  Uiis  declaration  was  frequently  con- 
firmed l>y  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  Uius.    Charles 

dered  (hat  all  the  serfs  of  the  Church  should  *<n\  for 
repairing  the  churches  at  least  twenty  days  every 
year.  The  paiishloners  generally  were  required  lo 
co-operate  for  keeping  the  Church  edifices  in  proper 
order.  There  were,  however,  widely  difTenrnt  usagea 
in  different  localities.  The  Council  of  Trent  (>.eisio 
xxi,  cap.  vii)  established  as  a  gencrHl  principle  (hat 
building  aod  repairing  eKpennca  should  be  defrayed 
from  tlie  general  revenue  of  the  Clinrch;  in  cate  iheta 
are  not  sufficient,  all  (be  patrons  aiid  others  who  have 
any  kind  of  income  from  the  church,  and,  it  neccsra- 
ry,  atl  tbe  parishioners,  ere  bound  to  ci>-o|>erato  to 
that  end.  This  has  since  been  the  practice  liolh  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  in  the  ProtesUnt  ftaW  ihurches. 
The  le.-islntion  of  the  first  French  empire  (decree  of 
1809)  charged  the  civil  community  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  church  edifice*  of  all  (he  recognised  tB. 
iigions  in  good  order.  The  civil  laws  oftbu  liuropean 
countries  have  many  detailed  provi^ions  with  regard 
(o  tbe  Buliject,  and  in  some  paints  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference,—Ilerzng.  ftu/.^^fjiiip.  i,  737  ;  Wetier  und 
Welte.  iv,  87Cj  llelfert.Im  d.  Erbaaunff,Erhalltmg  u. 
Utnlrllting  d.  kirch.  Grbande  (Prague,  1834),    (A.  J.  S.) 

Fabrln'rc.  Audresa,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  Irorn  i>t  Hndi-gr,  a  village  of  Liege,  A.D.  IS'JO. 
lie  Mudied  St  IngolftAdt.  and  became  professor  of  |ilii- 
losophy  at  Louvain.  The  bishop  of  Augsburg  fcnt 
him  as  liiA  agent  to  Rome,  where  be  remained  i-ix 
yeara  under  ihe  pontiiicale  of  Pius  IV.  He  «a»  after- 
wards  councillor  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  provott 
of  Ottin^en,  in  Suabb,  where  he  died  in  15F<1.  Hit 
principal  work  w,i«  Ifamumia  Conftnatmii  AtigaitMa- 
na  (Cologne,  I.ITS  and  ISST,  tol.).  He  wrote  also  a 
Ciil'cAiitniit  Bomimiu  rx  DrcrHo  Cimtiln  Tndmliiii, 
with  notcji  and  illustrations  (1570  and  1674,  Pvol,  and 
some  Ijitin  tragedies.— Hook,  £rcf.  Bu>ff.v,i»;  Migne, 
Diet,  df  niogriipUt  Ckrilieime,  ii,  I.tB. 

FabricliWi  Cbrlatoph  Oabrlel,  a  German  di- 
vine, was  liom  at  Sbockdorf,  in  Lusatia,  May  IS,  leSC, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 
Ho  terved  la  pastor  at  Mulhoriti  and  other  places  m 
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Luuti^  and  died  Jane  1!,  17G7.  H«  la  noted  «q>«' 
dally  for  bis  btiur  opposition  to  the  modern  Honvi- 
BDi.  He  wrote  Dot  enllantlt  HvrnbMh  (HermliDt 
unrowked,  Wittenberg,  1713,  4to,  and  1749,  8va) ;  Ent- 
deettt  hcrnhutiK^  Salirereg  (17M,  8vo>,  in  which  he 
aeeka  to  prove  that  Zinzenilorf  and  the  modem  Mors- 
vi*Da  are  not  the  auccetnors  of  the  Bohemian  Bretb- 
ren. — Biog.  l/niverirlle,  liv,  G2. 

Fabrlciiu,  Franclscua.  a  Dutch  theologian,  waa 
bom  at  Amaterdam  April  10, 1663.  Ha  studied  theol- 
ogy and  the  Oriental  languagea  at  tbe  University  of 
Leyden,  at  which  he  aftorwarda  fllled  tbe  cliaira  or 
tlieology  and  rbetoric.  He  died  Jul/  27,  173S.  Hla 
chi^r  works  are,  1.  Chrutui  ui^niiK  ac  ptrptlaam  fiat- 
kt'ia  (l^yden,  1717,  4ta) :— i.  Dl  "     " 


4lo>; — i.  Dt  Fide  CArutima  Palriatvharam  et  PrapAe- 
taram  (ill.  4lo);— 6.  Orator  Steer  (ib.  1788.  4tu),  con- 
taining lectures  on  proiching. — Migne,  DM,  tie  tiioff- 
rapi'e  CArelieme,  ii,  136 ;  Bing.  Onivtrirlk,  xiv,  61. 

Fabriclns,  Osoreina,  a  German  philologiai,  woa 
bom  at  Chemnitz  April  2i,  1516,  and  after  a  libcrul 
course  of  education  travelled  to  Italy,  and  apent  a  long 
time  at  Rome,  the  fruit  of  vhich  wii  his  Romi,  imli- 
gaitalii  Uormmaitn,  etc.  (Basel,  1550  and  1S57,  Sro). 
lie  was  endowed  with  some  pooticil  talent,  and  wrote 
numerous  aacrcd  pocma  in  Latin  veise  —  Putmalam 
Saerorum  Hi.  m  (Basel,  1560,  I6ma),  From  I5»  to 
bU  death  (Jaly  13, 1571)  bo  »aa  director  of  the  college 
at  Slelaaen.  His  most  important  work  is  Poflantm 
mltnen  tccUAatliconin  opera  CAruOaita,  tAetaumi  ru 
llmlica  et  oHkodoza  eaieiia  (Baael,  15&1,  4to),  a  very 
valoable  collection  of  early  Chrietian  hymna  and  poo- 
try. —  Kiceron,  Meminrea,  xxxii,  31;  Hoeler,  A'ouv. 
Bioff.  Ginirult,  xvi,  958. 

FsbilcfuB,  JohanneB,  a  German  tbeologian,  was 
bom  at  Altorf  Feb.  11,  1644.  After  a  very  diligent 
course  of  study  in  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  U Di- 
versity of  Allorf,  he  Journeyed  through  Germany  and 
Italy  from  1670  to  1677.  On  hia  return  he  became 
professor  of  (heology  at  Altorf,  wbsre  he  remained 
twenty  years.  In  1097  he  t>ecame  professor  at  Ilelm- 
aCOdl,  where  be  died,  Jon.  29, 1729.  Ha  bore  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship,  and  for  hia  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  tliB  liomisii  controversy.  His  principal 
pablications  arc,  Dimrtalio  de  Allaribai  (Hclmstadt, 
1098,  4to): — AmmUlatet  Ihealogica  ennief  leUdiargu- 
memti  (Helmst.  1099,  4tn)  —Huloria  BOdialk.  Fabriei- 
mm  (WolfenliQttel,  1717-24,  6  vols.  4to) :  -  O-wdrro- 
Ho  variarum  e<mln»irrtiiram  cum  Alieii.  GaUU&u .  .  . 
Panlificiii  tt  R'/ormatii  (1704 :  also  1715.  confined  to 
the  controversies  iaier  EtimifeHcoi  el  CuthaUcoi).  He 
inherited  tlie  irenical  tendencies  of  Calixtua  (q.  v.), 
and  sought  to  show  that  the  points  of  diflercnco  be- 
tween Komaoiam  and  Protestantism  are  not  so  great 
us  they  are  generally  held  to  be ;  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  a  Protestant  might  lanfully  (;o  over 
to  the  Komiab  (Church.— Hoefer.  A'-vr.  Biiy.  Gin,  xvi, 
982;  Hoeheim,  Ch.  llitl.  (N.Y.  1R5  0.  iir.  4D0. 

Fabilctua,  Johannea,  a  German  Orientaliat,  waa . 
bom  utDantiic  in  1608.  After  studying  at  several  Ger- 
man aniveruties,  be  completed  his  aciidemical  course 
at  Leyden,  where  he  ^tudied  Arabic  and  PersUn  under 
Goliua.  In  1635  he  txgm  to  lecture  on  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  especially  on  Araliic,  at  Itottock.  After 
travelling,  for  literary  purposes,  over  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope, he  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Dantzic  in 
1642,  and  died  there  in  1653.  Among  his  numeroua 
pnblications  are  DiiterUitio  Phiiolti^ica  de  Nomine  Je~ 
haca  (Rostock,  1630,410);— Ar  raamaSime  \iyov,  con- 
tra Sociaianoi  (RosWfk,  1637,  4to):— Specimen  Arabt- , 
nun  (Iffitf,  4to>  :—Taiam'«t«m  ^fahamm!di^  itOV  ex  ■ 

GabFieliii  Sinnil-r  rertionr  (Rostock,  1618,  4l«) },  A. 

Fabriclut,  OTi/uri.-i  ^'utrffjoruw  ;  Hoofer,  A'ouo.  Bii^. 
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Fabrioiiia,JoImiiiie«  Albert, "  the  most  Irsnv 
ed,  most  voluroioons,  and  most  useful  of  bibliogra- 
phera,"  waB  bom  at  Leipaic  Nor.  II,  1668.  He  k»t 
hia  parents  at  an  early  age,  but  was  sent  to  stndr  at 
(juedlinburg,  where,  by  reading  Bartblus'a  Adcmria, 
be  was  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  letters.  He 
wentto  llimburgin  1693,  and  spent  fli-e  years  aaliln- 
rlan  for  J.  F.  Mayer,  dividing  his  time  between  piesch- 
ing  and  study,  till  be  was  chosen  profeaior  of  rbetsric 
and  philosujAy  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  ciQ'.  In 
1719  the  landgrave  of  Hease-Caful  offered  him  the 
professorrhip  of  theology  at  Gtesecn,  and  the  pott  of 
general  super  iotendent  of  the  churchea  of  the  Aogv- 
burg  Confcaaion ;  but  the  magiatnites  of  HomburK 
aogmenledhis  salary  for  the  sake  of  keeping  him,  and 
of  this  he  ever  after  retained  la  grateful  a  aense  Ibal 
no  offers  of  preferment  could  tempt  him  to  leave  tbnn. 
He  died  at  Hamburg  April  3, 1736,  with  the  character 
ofbeingone  of  tbe  most  learned  of  men.  Thelktof 
bis  published  writinga  eitceeda  100  Utles. 

Hia  principal  works  are,  (1.)  Coiter  ftadfcpfjnipfaii 
Vfterii  Tetbimenti,  Gr.  et  Lat.  collectui,  et  Animidver- 
sionibua  illurtratua  (Hamb.  1713, 12mo ;  3d  ed.  with  a 
topplementary  volume,  ib.l722-23,12mo):—{i.)ftrf« 
ApocrypliBi  N.  T.(2d  ed.  Hamb,  1719,  3  vok.  fol.):  see 
ApocbyPHa  of  N.  T.  : — (8.)  Oiterraliiinet  lekeia  in 
rnria  lata  Nov.  TesLvariormn  auetorvm  (Hamb.  1712, 
Broaliavo):— (4.)  BibSathtca  Aniiquaria  (Hamb.  1713; 
2d  ed.  1760, 2  vole,  4to),  conuining  noticea  of  sll  writ- 
era  on  Hebrew.  Gieek,  Roman,  and  Christian  anliqui- 
tiea :— (5.)  Bibliotheea  EceleAalicti  (Hamb.  1718,  fol.), 
collecting  the  works  of  a  number  of  Latin  ecclenaiti- 
cal  writers :— (6.)  BS^Jolheca  Graea,  aivc  nalilia  SeripL 
Vet.  GnrcVTVmi^orumixngue  momrm.  integ.  aul.fiagm. 
etUla,  eUant  (Hamb.  1728,  14  vols.  4lo).  Of  thia  in- 
valuable collection  a  fourth  and  enlarged  editien,  ed- 
ited by  Haries,  waa  commenced  in  1790,  of  which  12 
vols,  had  appeared  up  to  1811,  extending  to  vol.  ii,p. 
644  of  the  former  edition:  an /ndej  to  the  whole  was 
pnblif  hed  in  1SB8  C4to).  (7.)  Collection  of  authors  OB 
Christian  Evidences,  under  the  title  ZV'ecfu  .4  rjunn- 
ronun  el  SgUtdna  Sa^ilonim  gut  cerilatrm  rtHgiatii 
ChritHraia  aurnurml,  etc.  (Hamb.  1726,  4to)  ;—(».) 
BUliolheca  Iiatina  (Venice,  1728, 2  vols.  4to ;  re-edlted 
by  Emesll.  Lipa.  1774,  8  vols.  8vo)i— (9.)  BitUahm 
media  il  infima  LatoiHalii  (best  edit.  Mansi'a,  Padas, 
1754,  G  vul!.4to):—Hj!frB(A«otoffVi,  written  in  Gennsn, 
and  translated  Into  French  under  the  title  Tkhii'gie  di 
FEmi,  Du  Eiiai  tar  la  BoHlf,  la  .Sagetie,  el  la  Pmaama 
de  Dita.moni/eil^damlaCrioliofidel'JCaH(lAHiye, 
gvn)  -.—Coatpeclai  TTketauri  Lillerarii  ItaHir  (1743, 
_ ,  or  notices  of  the  principal  collections  of  the  his- 
torians of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  other  writers  whofasi-e 
illnatrated  tl^e  antiquities,  geography,  etc.,  of  that 
Ty,  including  the  great  works  of  Burniannua  ind 
Gravius,  with  an  account  of  the  Italian  literary  jour- 
nala  exiating  or  which  had  existed  before  the  time  of 
Fabriciua,  of  the  Italian  academies,  and  a  ratalogm 
of  Italian  bibliographers  and  biognphera  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  towns  which  thvy  have  illos- 
trated : — Satularit  Lux  FvangtlU,  n'rt  Nolitia  Propa- 
ffaforum  per  Orbem  tatam  Chrittianorum  jSocnmoa." 
aceedani  f^pislolir  qwrdam  Htedtla  Jaliani  /mptratoru, 
Gregorii  llabetfini  Jheolegia  .£!>liapir-a.  BPfiioa  /aofei 
geographicui  Epitcopataam  Ortii  C*™[io»i(17B3,4to): 
— Cenlifidiam  Luthena>«m,  lice  A'ofWa  IMeraria  itrtp- 
torum  annu  grnerii  de  Marlino  Lulhrro,  ejai  tiro, 
Scriptii,  il  P'/vrmaliotie  Eerletia  edUonm  (17^1,  J 
'  Bvo)  i—Ctntaria  Fiibrieiorara  Scrytl.  rforonm  j» 
Kern  taam  sMmint  coUeda  (1709, 2  vols,  8vo,  «itli 
itinuatinn  in  1727).  Tito  author  faaa  iDclodnl 
i  list  not  only  tbe  authors  whose  name  or  soi' 
name  was  Fabriciua,  but  sIfo  those  whose  names  any 
lie  turned  into  the  Ijttn  Fabriciua,  such  as  Le^-rt, 
Fabri,  the  German  Schmidta,  elc.  Independertlj  of 
the  above  and  other  minor  works,  Fabriciua  pabilahed 
oditlonB  of  Sextua  Empiricus,  of  the  Oollia  Otkntalo 
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§1  bthcrCoIomiit,  of  th«  woriu  of  St  Hippolrtai,  and 
muijr  otliera.  For  *a  account  o(  hll  lire  and  writingB, 
■»  Reimu',  St  vita  tt  Scripl.J.  A.Fabi-icii  mmnoil. 
IVS'.Bvoj.—Bioffn^kie  IUmtmUe,  ziv,  54  >q.;  ^g- 

Pabiiclns,  Jobvui  laad^vlg,  a  Swi»  dirint 
«u  born  at  Schafftuuien  io  1632 ;  uladieil  at  Utrecht 
and  pBiia,  and  in  16S6  became  pastor  and  proleuar, 
flnt  of  Greek,  aftemrdi  of  theologv,  at  Heidelberg. 
In  1634  be  wib  made  couacitlor  to  the  elector  pdatine 
Id  ecdeaiaatica]  affairt.  Wben  Heidelberg  was  taken 
br  the  French  in  16(<8,  be  retired  to  Scbaffbauaen,  and 
afterwards  ta  Frankfort.  On  his  retam  to  Heidelberg, 
when  the  castle  and  city  were  set  on  fire  in  the  bom- 
bardcnetit,  he  Mved  the  archives  of  the  city  and  unt- 
Tenity,  and  carried  them  Co  Frankfort,  where  he  died 
in  1697.  Among  his  wrilhiga  are  AjuiogtA^Kn  pro 
Gnten  fanano  ronira  CalamitianAAeUmi- — De  Bap- 
timo  in/ajUibtiM  itierodacaram  an^fimido : — Dt  ^Hdu 
BttnUit: — Dtbi^iUtmopvmidiKnn  vtl  komiiiem  priBo- 
(—  admiMitlralB — all  gathered,  with  others,  in  an  ed' 
tion  of  hia  wrlttnge  pabliahed  by  J.  H.  Heidegger  (Zi 
ikh,  1638,  it6).~Jiiiig.  CitmmUe,  xiv,  54, 

Fabriclns,  Zioreiu,  a  German  divine,  was  born 
at  Dontiic,  15^  and  studied  at  various  German  nni- 
Tersitles,  especially  at  Straahnrg,  in  Hebrew,  and  at 
'Wittembei^,  where  ha  became  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
V«i.  Id  1593  be  waa  made  profeuor  of  Hebn 
Wittemberg,  in  which  ofBca  he  remained  unt 
death,  April  SB,  1689.  He  pallished  Oratio  de  Lingua 
Urbraa  (Wittcmh.  1694)  z—ParHIiaKri  Codirii  HAnri 
(Wittemb.  1610,  4to):— Oe  RdiqmM  Smctit  Sgrama 
Vtaim  m  K.  T.  (Wittemb.  1613, 4to)  -.—MUriea  HAm- 
•™n  (Wittemb,  8to).— Hoefar,  Noav.  Bioff.  GMrak, 
xir,  909. 

Fablloln*,  Theodor,  a  German  divine  and  re- 
foimei,  was  bora  in  Anholt  (in  Prussia)  February  2, 
IMl,  of  very  poor  parenta.  Ua  was  apprenticed  to  a 
•licemaker,  and  could  not  begin  to  go  to  school  until 
k*  was  sixteen  yean  old.  His  diligence  and  saccess 
Mractedtbe  attenUon  ofcoantOawaldotDergen,  who 
sent  bim  to  Cologne  to  study  at  the  university.  Ho 
aft(tirarda  went  to  Wiltemberg,  where  be  not  only 
studied  Hebrew  thoroaghl7,but  also  imbibed  from  Lu- 
Uwr  and  Uelancthon  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, lib  patron  abandoned  him;  but,  although  he 
■II  reduced  to  great  straits  of  poverty,  he  maintained 
hli  integrity  and  courage.  Returning  to  Colc^ne, 
taught  Hebrew,  but  was  soon  driven  away  as  a  bere- 
He.  Philip  of  Hesse  received  Mm,  and  made  him  bii 
ahniHwr.  In  1536  be  became  pastor  at  Aliendorf.  In 
IMO  bi  was  imprisoned  by  the  eldctor  for  preaching 
againM  polygamy.  In  1&4S  he  iMnmed  to  Wittem- 
Iwrg  aa  profeasor  of  Hebrew  and  of  theology.  His 
Uf*.  bi  many  respects  a  stormy  one,  ended  on  the  IStb 
of  Oct.  I&SO.  Ha  pobliibed  latHtuUoiirt  GrammalKa 
m  Uajaam  Bandam  (Cologne,  1538, 1631, 4to)  -.—Tab- 
■lixbceiMatMnHtiuiree.  (Basel,  1546).  There  ia 
■  •ketch  of  falalife  in  Hase,  AtUtMi.  £ren«M>(,  pL  i. 
—Bias.  nmrrrmOt,  zlv,  46. 

Pabrtcr,  Gabriel,  k  French  archcologtst,  waa 
tarn  at  Sainl-MaicimiD,  in  the  Pravence,  about  17S5, 
•Mned  the  Dominican  order,  and  became  professor  of 
tbtology  at  Rome,  where  be  died  in  1800.  Among  bis 
"ritbgs  are  Couorft  Otokgi  Dialribf,  gtia  bibliogroptia 
nm'yjarM  et  mera  crUeri  cnptia  aliipinl  Uliulrantur 
(Bmue,17S2,Bvo).  Reentered  upon  thenludyof  Pbce- 
nician  antiquities  and  literature,  bnt  did  not  live  to  com- 
pute lii>  plant;  the  partial  fhiit  of  bis  labors  appears  In 
A  Pinieir  Utterabira  FaMUna  (Rome,  1803,  2  vols. 
In\  Perhaps  his  best  work  Is  Det  Tilm primitift  dt 
t  *i*i6on,  OH  miuidrratiem  eriliqiifi  mr  la  pwrti  tl 
ti^igrM  da  irxte  origtiuU  dt»  Uvrtt  (ointi  de  rmcien 
Ti^mail  (Rome,  1772,  g  vols.  Svo),  which  is  stiU  of 
■^  IB  BiUicol  criticism.— Aiy.  UmrcrttUt,  ti,  66. 
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Faooiolatl  (Facciolato),  Jacopo,  waa  boni  al 
Toneglia,  Italy,  Jan.  4,  1S82.  He  waa  edacaled  in 
the  ocilege  at  £<te,  and  afterwards  in  the  seminary  at 
Padua,  wtierB  he  became  proft«or  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  «nd  director  ofatudieB.  "The  aeminaiy 
of  Padua  had  then,  as  subsequently,  a  high  repntation 
OS  a  place  for  the  study  of  Latio.  and  fnr  the  numeroui 
and  generally  accurate  editions  of  the  clauica  am] 
other  school-booka  which  have  come  from  its  presK 
Facciolati  contributed  to  snpport  this  reputation  by 
his  labors.  Among  other  *orks,  lie  puUisbed  im. 
proved  editiona  of  the  Lericon  of  Scbrevelius,  of  the 
Theiauna  Cicfrvtianut  of  Ni£aliua,  and  of  the  voeah' 
niary  of  seven  languages,  known  by  the  nime  oTZca 
km  CaJrpinun  (ITSl,  2  vols.  (bl.).  In  tliis  luet  under- 
taking be  was  greatly  auisted  by  his  pu;ul.  Egidio 
Forcellini,  although  he  was  not  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  obligetion.  It  waa  in  the  course  of  his  joint 
labors  with  Facciolati  that  Forcellini  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  totally  new  Latin  dictionary,  which,  after 
more  than  thirty  yeara'  at^dnous  application,  he 
brought  to  light  under  the  title  of  Tvliiii  LatinilaA, 
LexiaoB  (Padua,  ITH,  4  voU.  fbl.).  Thia  work  has 
snpersaded  all  other  Latin  diclionariw.  Forcellini, 
more  genemna  than  Facciolati,  acknowledged  in  tho 
title-page  of  his  work  that  Its  production  was  in  gresi 
meainre  due  to  the  advice  and  Inatnctlon  of  bis  de- 
ceased master.  Tho  MS.  of  his  Lfricm,  in  12  vols, 
fol.,  is  preserved  In  the  library  of  ttie  seminary."  The 
best  editions  are  (1)  that  of  Furlanelto  (Patav.  1837- 
S3, 4  vols.  4to ;  ed.  by  Hertol  and  Voigtlander,  Schnee- 
berg,  1836-88,  4  vols.  fol. ;  also  by  Giacchetto,  1839- 
45.  4  vols.  4to)i  (2)  that  of  Baitey,  with  English  res- 
rterings  (1828,  2  vols.  4to).  "  In  1722,  Facciolati,  be- 
ing appointed  professor  of  lof^  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  delivered  a  aeries  of  Introductory  Latin  dia- 
coursea  to  the  students  of  bit  claaa,  which  were  received 
with  considerable  applause.  His  I^tin  epiatlea,  w 
well  aa  his  Oration*,  or  discourses,  have  been  admired 
for  the  purity  of  their  diction.  The  king  of  Portugal 
sent  Facciolati  c  flattering  invitation  to  Lisbon  to  take 
the  direction  of  [he  public  studies  in  his  kingdom,  but 
Facciolati  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  bis  ad- 
vanced age.  He,  however,  wrote  instructions  fbr  the 
reorganization  of  the  acbolastic  estabtlsbmentii  of  that 
conntry,  which  had  become  pecessary  alter  the  eipul 
slon  of  the  JesuiU."  Facciolati  died  at  Padua  Aug, 
26,  1769.  Betides  numerous  works  on  pbilosopby,  he 
published  I'lCn  ri  Attn  Jem  Chritli  itmndun  ufrooa- 
tpte  gmerntvmtm,  Amtam  ac  humanan  (Padua,  1701, 
24mo) :  — I wfico  Theologiea  (Padua,  1763):  — V*o  el 
Aeta  Maria  \1rgitiii  (Padna,  17G4).— fn^/iiA  C^clopB. 
dia,  B,  T.  I  Biag.  UnieerKlU,  xiv,  80. 

Face  (usually  S'lS^ipman',  wp6aiiirov).  whalBTer 
oT  a  thing  Is  most  exposed  to  view;  hence  tbe  taxa  of 
the  country,  ground,  waters,  sky,  etc.  In  Scripture, 
'"  'arm  is  often usedtodenDteprHmoein the  general 
;  and,  when  applied  to  the  Almighty,  denotes 
a  complete  manifestation  of  tbe  divine  presence, 
and  or  sight,  aa  was  equivalent,  in  the  vividness 
of  the  impression,  to  the  seeing  of  a  fUlow-cieatora 
"fkce  to  face."  The  "(ace  of  God,"  therefore,  de- 
notes in  Scripture  anything  or  manner  by  which  God 
'  wont  to  manifefit  himself  to  man.  Thu!,  when  it  it 
id  that  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  "tbt 
face  of  Jehovah,"  we  understand  that  they  hid  them- 
9  from  his  presence,  bowever  uiunifFBted ;  for  the 
there  used  is  the  only  proper  word  to  denote 
presence  In  the  Hebrew  language.      It  was  a 


.  that  0 


iiortal  n 


survive  the  more  sc 
the  divine  presence,  or  "see  God  face  U>  face  and  live" 
(Gen.  xsxli,  30).  Hence,  in  this  passage,  tbe  gratituda 
and  astonishment  of  Jacoblhat  he  still  lived  after  God 
bed  manifested  himeelf  to  him  more  sensibly  than  by 
and  Ti^ona.    This  Impreuion  waa  confirmad 
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to  MoaeB,  who  wu  t»Id,  "  Thoa  cinit  not  im  my  face : 
DO  man  can  ue  my  (ken  aod  live"  (Exod.  xzxlii,  20), 
■rhicb  clearly  lignilifa  that  no  ana  can  In  this  present 
■tate  of  bein^  endure  tbe  view  of  Iliat  glory  which  be- 
longs Co  bim  (1  Cor.  xiii,  li;  1  Jobn  iii,  ^  Rev.  zxii, 
<1).  The  ancient  heathen  entertajned  the  ume  no- 
tioD,  which  is  reniarkuUy  expretsed  in  tbe  celebrated 
mythological  story  of  Seniclo,  who,  having  prevuiled 
on  the  reluctant  Jove  to  appear  to  her  in  bia  heaven- 
ly splendor,  was  struck  dead  by  Ibe  li^iitnin^i  of  hli 
preeence.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mlad  that  Goil  is  osually 
nproaentcd  to  us  In  Scripture  under  a  human  form; 
uid  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  even  more  epiritualized 
minds  than  those  of  the  Hobcews  to  conceive  of  him 
apart  from  the  form  and  attributes  of  the  highest  na- 
ture actually  known  to  us.  The  Scriptares  unction 
this  conceuion  to  the  weaknusa  of  our  intellect,  and 
hence  arise  the  ■ntbropomorpbous  phratcs  which  speak 
of  the  fcee,  the  eyes,  the  arm  of  God.  The  appear- 
ances of  the  uigels  in  Ibe  Old-Tettament  times  were 
generally  in  the  human  tuna  (Jud„-.  xiii,  0,  etc.),  and 
front  this  cause  alone  it  would  have  been  natural,  in 
the  imagination,  (o  transfer  tbe  form  of  the  messen- 
gers to  him  by  whom  they  were  sent.  See  A«- 
THHorouoHFHlsH.  The  presence  of  Jebovib  (Exod. 
xijtiii,  14.  15)  and  the  "angel"  (Ew.d.  xniii,  20. 
21)  is  Jehovah  himself;  but  in  Isa.  Ixili,  9,  tbe  an- 
gel of  his  presence  is  oppoecd  to  Jehovah  himseir.  | 
The  light  of  God's  counlenance  is  a  t«keo  of  his  fa- 
vor, and  is  therefore  pni  syiionvmously  with  favor 
(Pai.  jsliv,  8:  Dan.  ix,  n>  Thus,  at  in  men,  if 
the  countenance  be  aerrne,  it  is  a  mark  of  good- 
will ;  if  fiery  or  piercing,  of  anger  or  displeaaure. 
"Face"  also  wgnifies  anger,  jusiice,  and  severity 
(Gen.  ivi,  6,  8;  Exod,  ii,  15;  Psa.  Ixviii,  1;  Rev.  vi, 
16). 

The  Jews  prayed  with  their  ficos  turned  towards 
the  Temple  (I  Kings  viii,  3H,  -U,  48),  and  those  resid- 
lag  out  of  Jerusalem  turned  it  towards  that  point  of 
the  bcaveni  in  wbich  Jerusalem  lay  (Dan.  vi,  10);  thus 
the  Mohammedans,  when  praying,  aiwiiys  lam  their 
faces  towards  Mecca.  To  bow  down  the  bco  in  the 
dust  (l9ii.  xlix,  23)  is  a  mark  of  the  lowest  humiliation 
and  submission.     See  Attitudes. 

T'he  "bread  of  faces"  is  the  show-bread  which  was 
always  in  the  presence  of  Gud.     See  Smow-bkeau. 

Faculties,  a  term  of' the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
law,  designating  certain  rights  as  to  erclosiastical  func- 
tions which  an  ecclesiastical  superior  confers  upon  sub- 
ortllniites.  The  most  important  fauulties  are  those 
conferred  by  the  popes  upim  bishop?,  especially  with 
regard  to  dispensalion?.  The  flrat  instances  of  such 
dispensations  being  given  to  foreign  missionaries  oc- 
cur in  the  131h  century.  Subsequently,  pspecially 
sinve  the  16th  century,  very  extensive  faculties  were 
graiitcil  to  the  papal  nuncios.  As  the  Council  of 
Trent  reserved  many  dispensations  whlcb  in  Dinner 
times  liad  been  granted  by  the  bishops  to  the  pope, 
and  as  many  bishops  regarded  tbe  jurisdiction  exer- 
i^sed  by  Ihc  nuncios  as  injurious  to  their  aathority, 
they  applied  to  the  pope  for  special  faculties  with  re- 
gard to  a  number  of  dispensations.  These  faculties 
were  generally  granted  for  a  term  of  five  years  {/tc- 
uiliila  (juinqufwyila).  An  elfo;t  made  In  tbe  ISib 
century  Uy  some  of  the  German  archbishops  to  re  is- 
sert  their  own  authority  in  the  caws  covered  by  the 
papal  faculties  waa  unsnccessful  [see  Ems,  Coiioress 
nr],  anil  the  famllalt*  qidajuaHmlfc  are  still  con- 
forn'd  upi>n  iho  bishnps  by  the  pope.  Besides  this 
general  class  of  faculties,  which  contains  twentv  dif- 
ferent pTOvisionf,  many  special  facnltiea  are  conferred 
upon  birhnps  in  particular  cases.  Tbe  bishops,  in  their 
turn,  confer  faculties  upen  the  vicars-general,  deans, 


to  them  ri^hta  which  properly 
Bubdelog^iting  papal  rii^ht'i  whii 
elaUy  autboriaed  to  subdelegatc 


ilong  to  bishops,  or 
;hey  have  tioen  spe- 
Henog,  Bttd-Eaeji- 


Uap.  iv,  BIG  i  Wetier  und  Welte,  Kirctu-Jua.  Iv,  87*1. 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Facalty,  in  Englaod,  Is  a  spccLI  |>rivilege  or  dis- 
pensation granted  by  favor  and  indulgunce  to  enabla 
a  person  to  do  thiit  wbich  be  is  not  permitted  to  do 
withoutit.  ThereisacaurtortheFBeultiea,thecbief 
oSrcr  of  which  is  master  of  the  Faculties,  under  tlu 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  bus  power,  by  25  tleiuj 
VIII.  21,  to  grant  dispensation!  to  tnarry,  to  bold  In 

it  an  registered  the  certificates  of  peers  to  IbeircLip. 
lalns  fi  qualify  them  for  pluralitiea  and  nun-re^idcDCe. 
Tbe  art  gives  authority  to  grant  such  dL^]>ens4itioDa 
"fur  any  eucli  matters,  not  being  repugnant  to  ibo 
holy  Scripturea  and  the  laws  of  God,  whereof  httan 
such  dispensations,  etc.,  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
bad  at  the  see  of  Rome.  Up  to  the  time  of  patalng 
this  act,  the  pope,  not  withstanding  the  statutes  wlucli 
had  been  p.iiBcd  rcetruining  his  authority,  contjamd 
lo  exercise  his  power,  and  to  draw  a  cmsideialjlt 
revenue  for  indulgences,  etc  The  sittings  of  tbe 
court  liave  always  been  held  at  Doctora'  Cfcrnmoiu" 
(q.V.). 

Faculty.     See  L'nivebgitt. 

Facuudtu,  bishop  of  Hermiane,  in  AMca.  He 
took  part  in  the  conference  held  at  Coastantiooplc  ia 
547  bv  pope  Vigilius  (q.  v.),to  discuss  the  friu  atpiaia 
[see  CiiAPTGLut,  THE  Three],  and  sustained  the  Ait 
of  Theodore  and  Theodoret  against  the  emperor's  vie*. 
Vigilius  demanded  that  he  (with  other  oppoting  bisin 
ops)  should  sign  the  condemnation  of  I ba»,  Theodore, 
and  Theodoret.  Ho  refused  absolutely,  and  bore  wiih 
firmness  the  persecution  end  banishment  which  follow- 
ed. HeissupposedtohavediedsbautA.D.553.  Hii 
treatise  Pro  d'/rnsione  Irium  CapUtJonm,  lib.  xii,  will 
be  found  in  Sirmond, Opera  lono,!!, 297  (V™e'-1'2». 
5  vols,  fol,) ;  in  Bib.  Uax.  Pair,  x  j  in  D'Acbery,  .fpi 
ciltgiam,  iii,  307,  of  the  flrst  edition,  and  in  iii,  lfl6,ediL 
of  1T23 ;  and  in  iligne,  Patrolcgia  Lnlina,  livii,  S!7 
ft|.  His  CatUiM  ilociiBtttn  Liiar,  condemning  Mocii- 
nua  and  Villus  for  their  course  with  regard  lo  the 
"  Three  Chiipters,"  U  also  given  in  Mlgnc  (Ixvil,  8M). 

rT.-ander  says  that  iJio  writings  of  Fncundus  "are 
characterized  by  qualities  seldom  to  be  met  with  ia 
(hat  age — a  ttaedom  of  spirit  nnshacklcd  bj  humaa 
fear,  and  a  candid,  thorough  criticism,  snperior  in  many 
respects  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  Kobly  did  h* 
protest  against  the  uncalled-for  dogmatism  which  had 
ever  been  the  source  of  so  much  mischief  to  the  Greek 
Church,  these  useless  disputes  having  in  fact  pro- 
ceeded from  no  other  cause.     'While,' he  said, 'in  all 

judgment  on  what  he  hod  never  learned;  in  mailers 
of  thonlogj',  on  the  contrarj-,  they  who  learned  the 
least  were  tbe  most  airogunt  and  perem|'tory  in  their 
judgments.  When  tbe  civil  power  over«tppped  its 
province,  it  might  indeed  plunge  numbers  in  ruin  by 
misleading  them  to  deny  the  truth  with  their  lips,  bat 
still  it  could  never  effect  its  object,  for  it  could  not  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  men  other  convictions  than  they 
had:  itspowerreacbedonlylo  what  was  outward,  not 
lo  the  soul.'  He  spoke  with  scorn  of  those  bisbc^ 
who  accused  themselves  In  pleading,  in  excuse  of  Ibeh 
iiebavior,  the  constraint  under  which  they  were  placed; 
for  it  waa  not  even  the  force  of  torture,  but  only  the 
fosr  of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  which  had  brvofdit 
them  to  yield  (Cun/.  Moeiumm,  f.  &3o).  'As  if,"  said 
he, '  we  had  been  ordained  bishops  fbr  no  other  pur- 
pose thsn  to  be  enriched  by  the  piesents  of  priocei, 
and  to  sit  with  them  among  the  high  authorities  of  tbe 
state.  But  if,  amidst  tbe  many  csras  of  Iha  state, 
through  the  deceitful  arts  of  the  wicked,  of  which  Ihers 
is  never  any  Uck,  anything  has  been  admitted  by 
them  which  landed  to  injure  the  Cbunb  or  to  disturb 
its  peace,  as  if  it  were  not  onr  duty  to  set  befen  then 
the  (ruth  for  their  own  benefit,  and,  if  it  ■     
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Id  mtet  (bem  with  tlio  autborltf  of  rvllglon,  ud  pt- 
•jenllT  eDdora  their  diipleanire  If  w«  mnst  inenr  it. 
ir  God  tboald  now  nita  up  an  AmbroH,'  mM  he, 
•tban  voald  Dot  &11  to  be  a  I'headosius' "  {Churdt 
Airigry.  Tdrrey'ii,  11,  M4).  Then  U  a  remarkable  ;«*■ 
itft  in  Ibo  D^tmio  aboiring  that  FscDndun  did  not 
hold  th«  Bomaniit  doctrine  u  to  the  corporeal  prea- 
esce  in  the  Eucbariat;  "Potett  mciBmentiini  adop- 
tJoBu  adoptio  nuDCUpari,  Blcut  Mcrameitto 
ttungniniE  ejiu,  quod  eat  in  pane  et  pocul 
to,  corpua  tjva  et  ungnjnam  dlcltniu :  non  qnod  pn>- 
prie  corpufl  ejua  lit  panifl,  et  pocalntu  saagulii:  Bed 
qoDd  In  Be  injBteriaDi  eorporia  ejua  at  ■angulnlfl  conti- 
neut"  ("  The  aacrament  of  adoption  may  be  called 
adiqituni  itself,  aa  vB  term  the  Bacrament  of  hla  body 
and  blood,  whii;h  is  in  tbe  bread  and  the  consecrated 
cap.  hia  bod^  and  blood ;  not  tAai  Ae  brtad  it  pnptrig 
kU  hody  and  lie  cap  hU  bhod,  but  becaiiBe  they  contain 
within  thciD  tfas  m;B(ery  of  blBbody  Bndblood"(lx,  6, 
lligne,Ixv!i,T62).— Neander.CA.  //uftiiy, ii,  641 ;  He- 
wdec,  HitMry  -/Dogmit  (RyUnd),  1, 2T8 ;  Cave,  ffitl. 
LUtr.  i,G30;  Ceillier,  Avttun  Saerk  (Pari),  1862),  xl, 
iSS  Bq. !  Waterland,  Worfa  (Oiford),  iv,  699,  note. 

FadiU,  CnSFina  (Gr»ciied  Kotoirioe  ♦n?oc,  Jo- 
aeptant,  A^.  xv,  11,4),  a  Roman  knight  of  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Clandiua.  After  the  death  of  king  Agrip- 
fL,  in  A.D.  44,  he  wai  appointed  by  Clandins  procnni- 
tor  oTJudiaa.  During  his  administration  peace  was 
rcfllcmi  in  the  country,  and  the  only  disturbance  was 
mMad  by  one  Tbeudas  (q.  v.),  wbo  came  forward 
■ritli  the  daim  of  beint;  a  propbet.  Ho  and  his  fol- 
lowers ware  put  to  death  by  command  of  Fadus.  Ho 
waa  aacceeded  In  the  administration  of  Judea  (A.D. 
dr.  M)  by  Tiberiaa  Alexander  (Josephus,  Aid.  six,  a ; 
«,  6, 1 ;  War,  ii,  11,  fi ;  Tacitne,  Bitl.  v,  9 ;  Zonvis. 
lii,ll;  Eoaebitu,  Aut. £fcj^.  li,  ll).-^mith, .0KT.  »/ 
CIiK  £L9jr.  a.  T.     See  PBOcnBATuB. 

Fagl-os,  pAtrtD«  (proper!;  Bijciii-Ei:!),  was  laitn 
It  Rheiniabam  in  16IM.  His  studies  wero  parsucd  at 
Heidelbetg  and  Straaburg,  uhere  he  became  a  great 
proAddit  la  Hebrew,  and  was  led  iota  cloee  acqoainl- 
sna  whh  Caiuto,  Hedio,  Bncer,  Zell,  and  other  leam- 
(d  reformer*.  In  15S7  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
ns  pwtor  at  liny  until  1543.  Hero  he  studied  He- 
bnw  thoTOugbly  under  EIIib  Levila  (q.  v.),  and  al-o 
fsuhliihed  a  Hebrew  presa.  Inli>41,  when  the  plague 
liegan  to  rage  in  lany,  he  publicly  rebuked  those  of 
the  wealthy  classea  who  foraook  the  place  without  mak- 
ing provisimi  for  the  relief  oT  the  poor,  and  himself 
tisilcd  tbe  dck  In  penon,  and  admiuistersd  spiritual 
comfort  to  them  day  and  night,  and  yet  escaped.  On 
■be  death  of  Capito  at  Strasimrg,  tbe  senate  called 
Figios  to  sacceed  him  as  professor  and  pastor  there 
(l9<4).  In  lUe,  Frederick  II,  the  elector  palatine,  in- 
leoding  a  refbrnution  In  bis  chnrche*,  called  him  to 
Heidtlberg.  and  made  him  profeuor  there.  He  op- 
poxd  the  Interim  (q.  v.),  and  when  It  was  introdnced 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Stnaburg.  In  1548  he  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  of  Cranmar,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  camo  to  England.  He  wai  nominated 
by  the  archblBbop  to  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  in 
lbs  CnireraHy  of  Cambridge.  Bf  fore  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge be  resided  with  the  irchbisbop  at  Lambeth, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Bucer.  HU  laboni  while 
there,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  necessary  for  his 
prDfessional  office,  are  thus  described  by  Strype :  "  As 
It  has  been  a  great  white  the  archbishop's  desire  that 
tbe  Holy  Bible  should  came  abnMd  in  tbe  greatest  ex- 
actBiai,  and  tme  agreement  with  tbe  original  text, 
K  be  laid  this  work  upon  these  two  learned  men,  viz. 
Faults  and  Bncer.  First,  that  they  should  give  * 
cW,  plain,  and  soccinct  Interpretatloo  of  tbe  Scrip- 
tars,  according  to  the  proprle^  of  the  language ;  and, 
'Viodly,  illustrate  difficult  and  obscure  places,  and 
naacQe  those  that  seemed  repugnant  to  one  another. 
Aa4  it  waa  hia  will  and  bla  advice  that  to  this  end 
lal  fvpoM  tlwlr  pabllc  readinga  sbovild  tend.  This 
111.-16^ 
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pfons  and  good  work,  by  the  archbtahop  aadgned  to 
them,  they  most  gladly  and  readily  undertook.  For 
their  more  regular  carrying  on  this  business,  they  al- 
lotted to  each  other,  by  consent,  their  distinct  tneke. 
Fagriia,  because  his  talent  lay  In  the  Hebrew  learning, 
waa  to  undertake  tbe  Old  Testament,  and  Bncer  the 
New.  Tbe  leisure  they  now  enjoyed  with  the  arch- 
bishop they  spent  In  preparing  their  respective  lec- 
tures. Fagius  entered  upon  the  evangelical  propbet 
'  Esalas,  and  Bncer  upon  the  Gospel  of  the  evangelist 
I  John ;  and  some  chapters  in  each  book  were  dispatch- 
ed by  them.  But  it  was  not  long  hut  both  of  them 
fell  sick,  which  gave  a  very  unhappy  stop  to  their 
studies."  He  died  at  Cambridge  Nor.  IS,  I54S.  His 
body,  along  with  Bucer's,  was  dag  up  and  burnt  In 
queen  Mary's  time.  He  wrote  varions  books  on  Bib- 
lical and  Hebrew  literature,  among  nhich  are  iStta- 
pAnuu  tt  Enarraiio  Epu.  Paid,  ad  Rom,  (Sinuli.  1536, 
(o\.):  —  Sa>>eiiitve  tapitnlum  Belmrorum  (Isnv,  1541, 
4to)  -.—A  nnolalionn  in  Taryum  (Isny,  1546,  fol.)  -.—Ex- 
ponfio  UleralU  tn  IVpriora  Cajnta  Geaenoi,  cui  aectt- 
lit  Ttxhu  Brbraia  it  Parapkmmt  ChaUaim  atllalio, 
itn  (this  and  the  last  work  reprinted  In  the  CriliciSa- 
cri) : — Precaiiona  HAmiat,  ex  libtiia  Il^raieo  exctrpta 
cui  fiimm,  UhtT  Fidei  (1642,  8vo)  ^—TobiaiBebraiiia 
iaLntinam  (rmdiftu  (1642, 4ta) ;— £e;i  Si/ra  SaitdUia 
JHoraln,  cwn  imxiaclo  Comminlario  (1548, 4lo)  :_/ia- 
goge  in  Lingaam  Bebraiean  (Constance,  1548,  4to), — 
Uiddleton,  A'nii^.  fiiogn^hg,  i,  260 ;  Melchior  Adam, 
l^la  Ikeohg.  i,  69 ;  Hook,  Ecdei.  Biog.  v,  50. 

pBgnani,  PBOsrita,  an  Italian  writer  on  eccleil. 
astical  law,  was  bcm  in  1598.  He  was  for  Afteen 
years  secretary  of  the  Congregation  for  tbe  Interpte- 
ladoD  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent  (Caagrrgatio  Cone.  Trid. 
/nfeipnt,),  and  subsequently  professor  of  canon  Uw 
at  tbe  Roman  Academy.  He  was  regarded  as  (be 
ablest  Boman  Jurist  of  his  time,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  by  the  popes.  Alexander  VII  charged  him 
with  compiling  a  commentary  on  tbe  Decretals,  which 
appeared  In  S  vols.  fol.  *t  Rome  in  1S61  (reprinted  si 
Cologne,  IGTG;  Venice,  1697,  and  in  many  other  edi- 
tions). As  Fagnani  had  been  entirely  blind  from  hia 
fbrty-fourth  year,  be  had  to  dieute  the  whole  com. 
mentar}'  to  a  clerk.  '  He  died  it  Rome  in  1678.— Wet- 
ler  u.Welte,  Kinh..Ltx.  iv,  888. 

r»lr  (properly  HB^,  gaplui',  icaXoc).  TraTellers 
infbrm  us  that  In  hot  countries  the  greatest  difference 
imaginable  sublets  between  the  complexions  of  the 
women.  Those  of  bigb  condition  seldom  go  abroad, 
and  are  ever  accustomed  to  be  shaded  from  the  Inn 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  their  skin  Is  conse-. 
quentty  fiur  and  beautlhl.  Bnt  women  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  especially  In  the  countr}-,  being,  from  the 
natnro  of  their  employments,  more  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rai's  of  the  sun,  are  in  their  complexion  re- 
markably tawny  and  swarthy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  high  value  would  of  coarse  be  set  by  tbe 
Eastern  ladies  upon  the  fklmeas  of  tbehr  complexions, 
■s  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  superior  quality,  no 
leas  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their  beauty.  This 
notion  appears  to  have  olitained  as  early  as  the  lime 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  11-18).  Thus,  also,  how  natu- 
ral Is  the  bride's  setf-abaslng  reflection  in  Cent  1, 6, 6, 
respecting  her  tawny  complexion  among  tbe  &ir 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  wbo,  as  attendants  on  ■  royal 
marriage,  were  of  tbe  highest  rank.  Roberts  observei, 
in  reference  to  the  daughters  of  Job  being  very  fair 
(Job  xlil,  16),  "  The  void  fur  may  sometimes  refer  to 
the  form  of  the  features  as  well  as  the  color  of  the 
skin;  but  great  valne  Is  attached  to  a  woman  of  a 
light  complexion.  Hence  oar  English  female*  are 
greatly  admired  in  the  East,  and  instances  have  oc- 
curred where  great  exjrtiona  have  been  made  to  gain 
the  band  of  a  fair  daughter  of  Britain.  The  acm6  of 
perfection  InsHinduUdyistobeoTthe  color  of  pid." 
See  BKaUix.  C 
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PalTbaiiks,KRASTDa,LL.D.,  governor  ofVeimont, 

was  bom  at  Brimneld,  MBU.,Oct.  28,179S.  He  obtain- 
ed sacb  educBtloD  u  the  diatrict  school  aSbrded,  and  at 
Hventenji  himself  taught  a  diatrict  achool.  From  bia 
foutb  he  was  diligent  in  Klf-culture.  In  1812  he  re- 
moved lo  St.Johnnbuiy,  VL,  *nd  in  Hatch,  1614,  he 
tiniti!d  Kith  the  CangiBgational  Church  in  that  plicr. 
From  ttiia  time  to  the  end  of  hia  life  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  Church  Here  paramount  to  all  utbera 
in  Ilia  life  and  habits  of  thought.  After  varioua  Ticis- 
^tades  in  trade,  he  began  in  1880  the  iiiaDuructure  of 
the  potent  "plntfomi  aeale,"  which  is  DOw  in  use  all 
over  the  world,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundation  oT  a  large  fortune.  The  villa|!e  of  St. 
Johnabuiy  grew  in  population,  wealth,  and  virtue,  ao 
as  to  hare  become  a  model  place  under  his  akitful 
guidance.  "Drunkenneaa  and  disorder  were  thinga 
unknown  ;  industry,  intelligence,  and  thrift  were  uiit- 
vers.ll."  In  1S28  lie  became  a  deacon  of  the  Cungre- 
gational  Church.  In  IBSG  he  waa  elected  a  member 
of  the  SUte  Legislature,  in  1S44  and  1S48  presiden- 
tial elector,  and  in  1853  and  1860  he  was  cboaen  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  VcmiDnt.  In  the  execution  of 
hia  ofGcial  duties  he  was  conscientious  and  faithful, 
and  acquired  and  retained.  In  an  unusual  degree,  the 
coniidenoe  of  all  pirties.  During  hia  aecond  term  of 
office  the  civil  war  broke  oat.  "His  firm  having  ■ 
great  amooDt  of  property  In  the  South  wbich  must  be 
lost  in  oaie  of  war,  it  was  for  hia  pecuniary  interest  to 
keep  peace.  But  thla  had  no  weight  with  him.  Day 
and  night  he  toiled  raising  troopa,  whore,  three  montha 
before,  not  even  a  knapsack  was  t«  be  found,  and  send- 
ing regiment  after  regiment  of  tho  brave  Green  Moun- 
tain Boya  forward  to  the  seat  of  war."  The  Legisla- 
ture conferred  upon  him  almost  unlimited  power  in  the 
discharge  of  hia  duties,  and  placed  at  his  sole  disposal 
■  million  of  dollars,  and  at  the  close  of  his  oBiciul 
term  in  18C1  paseed  votes  of  approval  of  his  labors, 
■bilily,  and  patriotic  dcvotioa.  Ha  never  touched 
even  the  salary  to  which  ho  was  entitled.  Ha  was  Tor 
many  yeara  a  corpomto  member  of  the  American 

both  in  this  Held  and  in  that  of  homo  missions  he  de- 
voted time,  tatonts,  and  money  Oeely  to  the  causa  of 
God.  Hia  personal  literary  culture  was  diligently 
carried  on  daring  his  life,  and  in  ISCO  the  Univenity 
of  Vermont  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
died  Nov.  9),  1964.  To  trace  the  thirty-four  years  of 
his  life  from  1830  lo  his  death  "  is  Co  reconl  the  daily 
acts  of  a  lifo  devoted  to  every  good  and  noblo  work. 
Rare  must  be  the  talent  which  could  organize  and  di- 
rect such  a  buaiaosa  in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles, 
in  an  inland  town,  remolo  froni  buaineas  centres,  nnd 
guide  it  safely  through  alt  the  financial  embarrass- 
menla  to  which  the  country  has  been  subject.  But  a 
(act  far  more  rare  and  interesting  ia  thst,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  cares,  time  abnnd..nt  was  always  found, 
and  means  oqually  abundant,  not  only  for  aiding  in 
every  good  work,  but  for  leading  in  new  benevolent 
movements,  for  which  mcny,  with  far  less  to  do, 
thought  they  conld  find  no  time."  "Hia  munificent 
contributions  to  benevolent  puTposea  and  objects  were 
proverbial  tonj^  before  hia  death,  and  in  connection 
with  'good  words  and  works'  tho  name  of  Erastns 
Fairbanks  had,  to  the  people  of  his  state,  conic  to  be 
as  familiar  as  household  words.  In  public  life  he  wos 
honored  and  conHded  in  as  a  capable,  honest,  and  reli- 
able man;  and  in  tho  walks  of  social  and  private  life 
be  was  esteemed  aa  a  hind  neighbor,  a  aincore  friend, 
and  a  Christian  gentleman.'' — Coaffregational  Quarier- 
^.1867,  No.  1. 

Fair  Ha'vens  (KoXoi  AtiiLvt^'),  a  harbor  in  the 
tsUnd  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii,  8),  not  mentioned  in  anv 
other  ancient  writing.  Thero  seems  no  probability 
that  it  is,  as  most  early  commentators  thought  (sec 
Biscoe,  On  the  Aa,.  p.  34T.  cd.  1829),  the  KoXij  ■jiir^, 
Of  Fail-  ffeach,  of  ,St;ph.  Byx.  (see  Kniufil,  Coamau. 
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in  Toe) ;  fbr  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  Fair  Hk 
vens  is  described  as  "a  place  neat  to  which  was  a  dn 
called  Lasata,"  Moreover,  Sir.  Posbley  found  (7niv. 
tU  »  Crete,  u,  67)  a  dUtrict  culled  A  ctt ,  and  it  is  hmM 
likely  that  KaXif  'Arrn  was  situated  there  i  lint  that 
district  is  in  tho  west  of  the  island,  whenws  Visit  Ila- 

tain.  Though  not  mentionsd  by  classical  writers,  it 
is  still  known  by  tbe  old  U]eek  name,  as  it  wh  in  Ihc 
time  of  fiauwolf  (who  calls  It  Caiumaie),  Pocorke  (ii, 
250),  and  other  early  travellers  menboned  by  Hr. 
Smith  (I'o^.OMJ  Shipar.  of  St.  Paul,  2d  ed.  p.  M)-81> 
L\SM\,  too,  has  recently  been  moat  explicitly  discor- 
ered.  In  fact,  Fair  Havens  appoara  to  have  been 
practically  its  harbor.  These  pluces  are  situated  fun 
or  five  miles  Co  Che  east  of  Cape  Matulo,  which  a  the 
most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  south  coatt  of  l.'mc, 
and  immediately  U>  the  west  of  which  the  coast  treodi 
suddenly  to  the  north.  This  last  circnmatance  ei- 
pUipa  why  tho  ahip  which  conveyed  Paul  waa  bnugfal 
to  anchor  in  Fair  Havens.  In  consequence  of  violeal 
and  continuing  north-west  wtnds  she  hud  bees  nnsUe 
to  hold  on  her  course  towards  Italy  from  Cnidns  (Actt 
itxvii,  7).  and  had  ran  down,  by  Salmons,  under  the 
lee  of  Crete.  It  was  possible  lu  reach  Fair  Havens- 
bat  beyond  Cape  Uatola  the  difficulty  would  have  re 
cnrred  so  lung  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  suni 
quarter.  A  considerable  delay  took  place  (ver.  9). 
during  which  it  is  possible  that  Paul  may  have  had 
opportunities  of  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Ijubs,  n 
even  at  GoUttHa,  when  Jews  resided  (1  Mace,  iv, 
23),  and  which  was  not  far  disUnt ;  but  all  this  is  con- 
jectural. A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  was 
decided,  against  the  apostle's  advice,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  good  harbor  named  PnEMcr  (w. 
121.  However,  the  sautli  wind,  which  sprang  op  at- 
Icrwarda  (ver.  13),  proved  delnsivei  and  Che  vettei 
was  caught  by  a  batricano  [see  Eubocltimin]  on  bet 
wav  towards  I'henice,  and  ullmiately  wrecked.--Sniith, 
B.  v.  See  SuiFWKECK  (pfPmt).  Tbe  name  of  ibe 
place  [s  appropriaCo.  It  is  ahnt  in  on  the  west  by  a 
bold  headland,  on  the  summit  of  which  arc  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  On  the 
southit  is  sheltered  iiy  two  little  islands;  and  between 
these  and  tha  shore  la  a  safe  anchorage.  The  road- 
sUwd,  however,  is  open  to  tho  ssa,  and  we  can  th« 
sea  the  truth  of  Luke's  statement  that  it  was  "  bcon- 
."(rfw^&.r. 
'.;  sec  Smith  "'"  " 
J  Aft  a 

Fairs  (B'^SnT?,  Uatboinm';  Sept  oyopa.Tulg.  iM- 
cf;nir,/(.n(m),a«ordwhich  occurs  only  in  Ezek.xxvii, 
and  thcro  no  Isfs  than  seven  times  (ver.  12, 1-1.  I^  19, 
23,  27,  33):  In  tho  last  of  theso  verses  It  is  rendered 
"  wares,"  ond  thie  oppeara  to  lie  the  ttae  meaning  of 
tho  word  throughout  (so  FiJTSt,  //(*.  ffuadri.  s.  t.  ; 
but  GeseniUB,  llti/.  Lrx.  s.  v.,  thinks  it  means  ira§c  in 
general,  and  also^'ns).  It  will  be  observed  thattbs 
word  stands  In  some  EOrt  of  relation  to  3*^3'?,  mattriA', 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the  latter  word 
also  occurring  seven  timet,  and  translated  somelima 
"  market"  (ver.  13, 17, 19),  and  cIscwhcrB  "merchan- 
dise" (ver.  D,  27,  33,  34).  The  words  are  used  alter- 
nalely,  and  represent  the  alternations  of  commercial 
business  in  which  the  merchants  of  Tyro  were  en- 
gaged. That  the  iirat  of  theso  wonis  cannot  sigidfy 
"fairs"  is  evident  from  ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarshish  did  not  visit  Tyro,  but  rice  rtrvi.  Lei  the 
reader  substitute  "  paid"  or  "  exchanged  for  ay 
wares"  for  "occufrfed  in  thy  fairs,"  and  tho  eenc  is 
much  improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  I™" 
to  maartit,  wbich  properly  meaoa  harirr,  appean  le  bi 
pretty  much  the  same  as  exists  between  exports  snd 
imports.  The  sense  of  liJuNm  0113*?,  the  prtsunied 
aing,  form)  thus  becomes  eosentially  that  pmpo*^  bj 
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OoBMt  {Conrntalarii  Ling.  Htbr.  p.  594)  uid  idoptsd 
liji  U.vemick  {Commmilar.  p.  451),  Dimely,  exchimgt,  '• 
or  (jMieafail.  The  nquirenients  of  the  Tj'riins  tbem- 
m1v«.  inch  u  »UvM  (ver.  IS),  wliBut  (ver,  17),  gUel 
(tw.  19),  were  h  matler  of  moaroi;  but  where  the 
liiumna  conBlstod  In  the  exchange  of  Tttuiii  wares 
for  fordgn  productunw,  it  is  »p«ciHed  JD  this  fonn- 
"Tmbish  jtaid  fur  ll^  icura  with  silver,  iron,  tin, 
uid  leul"  (soe  Uitzjg,  COameBlar,  in  Inc.).  The  use 
of  the  te:iiu  would  probalilv  have  been  more  intelligi- 
Ui  if  the  prophet  bad  roealiooed  what  the  Tyriaus 
gate  ill  excliaiiRe :  as  it  is,  he  only  notices  Ihe  one 
Mt  of  ihe  barpiin,  viz.  wliat  the  'ryriina  received, 
vhfLher  they  were  buyers  or  aelltre.  Se&  Con- 
■EICE.  The  natural  »ea.port  of  Weatera  Asia,  and 
ih:  ccDtr:  of  tho  cammorce  of  Ihe  East,  was  Tyre,  or, 
rtOier,  Ihe  porta  of  i'luEDJria,  for  Tyre  was  but  one  of 
tbini.  rhrxnii'ia  earlv  ^-rasped  this  conimerce,  and 
rtUiaed  it  untU  the  rise  of  Aiexanilei.  Sidun  fint 
roeo  to  i-ijulence;  and  then  Tyre,  her  "dauybter," 
better  sKoated  fur  commerii!,  soon  eclipaed  her  glory, 
■nd  became  tbe  mart  of  the  world.  The  enumeration 
of  the  artidee  of  traffic  in  Eiiek.  iivJi  shows  that  a 
\Mtfe  part  of  tbe  commerco  of  Tyre  «as  in  articles  of 
luiar}-,  tbougb  it  was  tbe  grand  mart  for  all  the  trade 
oftbe  Eastern  and  Western  world.    Sea  Tkre. 

Fain,  however,  altboagb  not  directly  referred  to  hy 
tbe  above  Heb.  term,  were  doubtless  anciently  com- 
Doa,  as  now,  in  tba  East.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  tmd 
Book,  ii,  lu3  eq.)  thus  describes  tba  scene  at  these  Ori- 
ental mercantile  gatberings;  "On  Monday  of  each 
■uk  a  great  fair  ia  held  at  the  khans,  when,  for  a  few 
hoars,  the  scene  ia  very  lively  and  picturesque.  These 
BUheringi  aSbrd  an  excellent  opportunity 


nnera,  c 
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le  acquainted  with  tbe  cbaracler  and  quality  of  her 
(imdDctiona.  Thousands  of  people  aseenibla  from  all 
pirta  of  tbe  country  either  to  sell,  trade,  or  purchose. 
Cotton  it  brought  in  bales  from  Kabliis;  barley,  and 
wluat,  and  sesamum,  and  Indian  com  from  tho  Hu- 
leh,  (be  Hanran,  and  Esdroclon.  From  Gilead  and 
BaihsD,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  come  hnrsc-s 
sod  donkeys,  cattle  and  Soclu,  with  cheese,  milk,  oil, 
tmty,  and  aimUar  articles.  Then  there  ore  mis- 
tellueoDB  articles,  such  .as  chickens  and  eggs,  figs, 
niiins,  applee,  melons,  grapes,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits 
and  vegetablea  in  their  season.  The  peddlers  open 
llieir  packages  of  tempting  fabrica;  the  jeweller  is 
there  with  his  trinkets ;  tlio  tailor  with  bis  ready-made 
gamients;  tbe  shoemaker  with  hb  stock,  from  rouf^h, 
liairy  sandals  to  yellow  and  red  morocco  boots;  the 
tinier  is  there  with  his  tooK  nails,  and  Rat  iron  shoes, 
aod  drivel  a  prosperous  business  for  d  few  hoars ;  and 
so  does  the  saddler,  with  bis  coune  sacks  and  Us  gay- 
li-tiimmed  cloths.  And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  arts 
and  occnpatioiu  known  to  this  people.  Tbe  noise  is 
bcessaBt,  and  at  a  diitance  sounds  like  that '  of  many 
wjters.'  Every  man  is  crying  bis  wares  at  the  top  of 
kn  voice,  chickens  cackle  and  squall,  donkeys  bray 
•nd  fight,  and  the  dogs  bark.  Every  living  thing 
•ids  somewhat  to  the  many-toned  and  prodigious  np- 
TMr.  It  is  now  a  miscellaneous  comedy  in  full  oper- 
iliim,  where  every  actor  docs  his  best,  and  is  supreme- 
ly iiratifled  with  his  own  performance.  Tbe  people 
Sad  many  reasons  for  sustaining  theie  antiquated  and 
my  coriouB  gatherings.  Every  r.:En,  woman,  and 
:hi1il  has  inherited  tbe  ilrh  tar  tmdlng.  and,  of  course, 
til  classes  meet  at  this  grand  boartt  to  talk  over  the 
mt<  of  the  markets,  from  the  price  nf  a  encumber  lo 
Ihit  of  cotton,  or  of  a  five-thousand  dollar  horse  from 
tb;  ilinraii.  Again,  every  Arab  a  a  politician,  and 
icmpa  gather  around  tbe  outskirts  of  the  crowd  to 
dianas  the  doings  of  the  'allied  powers,'  tbe  last  flr- 
niaa  frmi  the  sultan,  or  the  new  tax  demanded  by 
that  own  petty  emir.  Descending  to  more  ordinary 
iBsltcrs,  these  fairs  are  great  places  for  gossip  and 
■OBdal.      Friends   meet  friends,  and  exchange  tho 
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news  of  weddings,  births,  and  deaths,  and  all  the  mnt 
tifarious  incidents  and  accidents  Letueen  those  grand 
extremes  of  human  life.  In  a  word,  these  fairs  sup- 
ply the  places  of  many  of  Hie  cppliances  of  more  dvit- 
iied  society.  They  are  the  doily  newspaper,  for  then 
is  one  (or  every  day  within  a  circuit  of  forty  miles, 
they  are  the  exchange  and  the  /oncardiag  uffice,  and 
the  political  caucus,  and  the  fiimily  gsthcring,  and  tbe 
grand  festa  and  g^la  days,  and  underlying  tbe  whole 
is  the  ever-present  ides  and  aim  of  making  money." 
See  Bazaar. 

Faltll  (Ur.  wionc,  IM.Jldri.^fiiiucia)  is  essentially 
frusf.  1  be  various  uses  of  Ihe  word  (both  objective 
and  sulvjective)  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  1.  An 
objective  Lmdy  of  truth:  "the  faitlii"  designated  hy 
tbe  schoolmen  atfilti  i^mr  ci-rdiTur,  the  faith  which  is 
believed.  So  tbe  Augs  Ijurg  Confestion  speaks  of  "our 
boly  faith  and  Christian  religion."  (This  sense  does 
notoccurin  N.T.)  2.  A  rule  of  thought,  the  jififcspc 
»a  quan  crtiUnir :  aothe  Roman  Calholica  say  auch  a 
thing  is  "of  &itb"  (not  fonnd  in  N.  T.).  B.  A  personal 
quality,  act,  or  habit  of  tbe  Individual  man ;  theirs 
qua  crtiiiiur;  the  faith  iy  which  we  believe.  This 
latler  Is  either  (T)  the  exercise  of  our  natural  gifts 
(nafuruf  f dith),  or  (II)  the  exercise  of  natural  gifts  un- 
der tbe  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  with  regard  to 
divine  things,  and  especially  with  regard  to  tbe  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ  (the  gift  of  God).  TUb  latter 
is  Christian  faith,  and  it  includes  two  elements :  (1) 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  tho  invisible  and  eternal 
(Heb.  Hi,  1)  and,  Fpociricaily,  (?)  trust  in  Christ  as  a 
personal  Sjviour;  and,  as  SDcli,  in  tbe  Chriittan  sys. 
tem,  it  ia  the  necesFor)'  condition  of  salvation.  It  is 
tbe  instrument  or  means  by  which  the  redemption  of 
Christ  is  appropriated,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  man's  act,  it 
is  the  act  of  the  whole  man.  mind,  affections,  and  will. 

upon  CbriFt  alone  for  salvation,  as  ha  is  freely  offered 
to  us  in  the  Cospcl." 

I.  NaluTtU  Faiih. — All  our  knowledge  presupposes 
faith.  In  this  view  Goeihe  said  that  be  was  a  "believer 
in  the  five  senses ;"  and  Ficbte,  that  "  man  apprehends 
all  reality  external  to  himself  through  faith  alone,  a 
faith  Ibat  is  bom  with  him,"  In  the  article  BEt-ier  (q. 
V.)  it  was  shown  that  there  is  a  foundation  laid  for  tl>o 
exercise  of  Ibis  principle  in  the  pritnar]*  laws  of  thought 
or  self-consciousness— In  tbe  reason,  not  of  (be  indi- 
vidual man,  but  of  humanity,  reycbologically,  "faith 
ia  the  faculty  of  grasping  evidence,  with  a  propensity 
to  admit  It  when  duly  presented  to  the  mind.  Just 
as  hy  icnsation  and  perception  we  discern  certain  ob- 
jects through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  as  by 
reason  we  diacover  some  truths,  or  discern  them  upon 
■  their  simple  preaenUtion  (Chalmers,  Inttitulti  of  Tl^ 
olrgs,  bk.  iii,  eh.  vi),  without  any  other  warranty  than 
the  voice  within,  so  also  by  faith  we  discern  other 
truths  through  tho  means  of  testimony  or  by  tbe  loice 
of  authority.  Attempts  to  analyze  this  quality  of  the 
human  mind  have  l«en  often  made  and  as  often  failed. 
But  still  tbe  fact  remains  .that,  according  to  tbe  orig- 
inal constitution  of  our  iiatntc,  we  are  able  and  di». 
p<ised  to  yield  tn  evidence  in  proportion  to  its  nature 
and  its  strength  (Hooker,  EceUi.  Pol.  hk.  ii,  chap,  vii, 
S  6) ;  to  assent  to  testimony  concerning  facts  not  pres- 
ent and  manifest;  and  to  submit  to  authority  in  tbe 
announcement  or  proposition  of  truths  independently 
of  any  internal  and  direct  perception  of  them  by  our- 
selves (Van  Mildrrt.  Boyk  Uct.  serm.  xvi).  In  mat- 
ters of  common  life,  from  childliood  to  old  age,  wo  con- 
tinually act,  and  are  compelled  to  act,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple (Barrow,  On  tkt  Creed,  aerm.  iii ;  Hare,  Vidary 
of  Faith,  serm.  iv).  The  child  believes  its  parent  or 
its  nurse,  and  reposes  in  this  belief;  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  nian  believcj>  tho  records  of  past 
history,  Ibo  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  the  of- 
lirmatiuns  of  trustworthy  persons  capable  of  under- 
standing that  which  they  affirm.    And  it  Is  not 'to* 
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roncfa  to  asy  ttut,  apart  fram  this  priDclple  uid  prac- 
tice of  belief,  man,  even  In  tba  full  exerclae  of  all  bia 
Other  inlellectaal  powers,  wouid  be  enveloped  in  auch 
■  clond  of  IgnonncB  on  even  tbe  moM  ordinary  eab- 
Jecta,  Uut  an  arrest  would  be  laid  upon  all  Iho  s(r;iini 
af  civilized  lifb,  and  there  maat  be  an  end  of  all  racial 
harmony  and  cffder.  It  is  bj  thii  means  that  we  ob- 
tain ■  certainty,  not  of  sight,  not  of  demonatration, 
not  of  direct  and  immediate  intuition,  bat  yet  a  real 
and  efficient  certainty  in  many  nutters  of  bi^b  prac- 
tical importincs  oncerning  wbich  we  muet  otherwise 
pelessly  ignorant  and  in  tbe  dark.     Thifl  prin 


oar  natural  beileA  genninate  in  the  mind  :>f  mas 
witboat  the  co-operation  of  his  reflection  and  hla  will 
Our  KiaUific  beliefs,  on  the  uthar  hand,  are  the  frail 
I  of  volnnbiry  atndr.     But^uttA  pirtakes  of,  and  at  tlx 

same  time  differs  from,  natural  and  acientifie  belieb. 
I  It  is,  like  the  tatter,  individual  and  particular;  liks 

Considered  in  itaelf,  and  independent  of  all  compaiitoa 


ciple  I 


n  of  bun 


bmily  ties,  of  agricultuml  and  commercial  activity, 
anil  of  a  large  portion  of  our  most  valuable  knowledi^ 
in  science,  and  oar  highest  iittainments  in  oit.  Above 
■II,  it  is  thus  that  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  many 
things  divine,  and  eapecially  of  relations  subaiatin^ 
between  God  and  ourselves  j  an  acquaintance  wi^ 
which,  aa  we  shall  hereafter  see,  ia  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  us,  while  yet,  independently  of  the  eser- 
cise  of  faith,  it  is  utterly  beyond  tbe  reach  of  every 
man  living"  (Rcq;era,A»MDaani/'uiU,-  Riddle,  Snmp- 
<on  Ltdura,  1852, lect.  I).  Faith  "Is  that  operation 
of  the  aoni  in  which  we  are  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  what  is  not  betbre  us,  of  what  la  not  under  sense  or 
any  other  directly  cognitive  power.  It  Is  certainly  a 
native  energy  of  tbe  mind,  quits  aa  much  aa  knowl- 
edge la,  or  conception  is,  or  imagination  la,  or  feeling 
is.  Every  haman  boing  entert^ns,  and  must  enter- 
tiin,  faith  of  some  kind.  He  who  would  insist  on  al- 
ways having  immediate  knowledge  must  needs  go  out 
of  tbe  world,  for  hs  is  nnlit  for  this  world,  and  yet  he 
believes  in  no  other.  It  la  in  conaequonce  of  poSBesi- 
Ing  the  general  capacity  that  man  ia  enabled  to  enter- 
tun  apeciBc  fbrma  of  faith.  By  a  native  principle  he 
is  led  to  believe  In  that  of  whidi  he  can  have  no  ade- 
quate canception^in  tbe  inflnity  of  apace  and  time, 
and,  on  evidence  of  his  existence  being  presented,  in 
ths  infinity  of  God.  This  enabloa  him  to  rlao  to  a  faith 
in  all  those  great  religions  verities  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal"  (McCosh,  loliUlioni  aflht  Mind,  pt. 
Ill,  bk.  ii,  ch.  V :  see  also  pt.  il,  hk.  ii,  ch.  iv). 

Gnlzot,  Mii.  et  Eludet  MoraUt  (transl.  in  Joanttl 
ofSacni  Ultrafure,  xJi,  480  sq.},  has  a  thoaghtrul  ee- 
lay  in  which  he  diatinguiahea  naltiral  beliefa  Itom  faith 
BC  fbllowa:  "No  one  candoabt  that  the  word  faith  has 
an  especial  meaning,  which  ia  not  properly  represented 
by  belief,  conviction,  or  certitude.  Cnstom  and  uni- 
venal  opinion  conflrm  this  view.  There  are  many 
simple  and  customary  phrases  In  which  the  word  bith 
could  not  bo  replaced  by  any  other.  Almost  all  lan- 
guages have  a  specially  appropriated  word  to  express 
that  wbich  in  English  is  expressed  by  faith,  and  which 
-  is  esaentiallydiflferenHWnn  all  analogous  words.  This 
word,  then,  corre.ipoads  to  a  stat«  of  the  bnman  soul ; 
It  expresses  a  monl  fact  which  has  rendered  such  a 
word  necessary.  We  commonly  nndcretand  by  faith 
«  certain  belief  of  facts  and  dogmas  ^ — religious  (kcls 

when  employing  It  absolutely  and  by  itself — we  speak 
otthefai'h.  That  is  not,  however,  its  unique,  nor  even 
Its  fundamental  sense;  it  has  ono  more  extensive,  and 
from  which  the  religions  sense  is  derived.  We  say, 
I  have  taWfaalh  in  your  words  ;  this  man  haa/oiiA  in 
himself,  in  his  power,  etc.  This  employment  of  the 
word  in  civil  matters,  so  to  apeak,  boa  become  more 
frequent  In  our  days;  It  la  not,  however,  of  modem  In- 
vention :  nor  have  religious  ideas  ever  been  an  excln- 
rive  aphere,  out  of  which  the  notions  and  the  word 
JiuA  were  withont  application.  It  ia,  then,  proved 
hy  the  testimony  of  Innuuage  and  common  oidnlon, 
Fir?t,  that  the  word  failk  designates  a  certain  inte- 
rior state  of  him  who  believes,  and  not  merely  a  Cer^ 
tain  kind  of  Iwlief.  Secondly,  that  it  is.  however,  to 
acertain  species  of  belief— religious  Iwllef— that  it 
has  been  at  first  and  most  generally  applied.    Now 
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ity  of  tbe  man  In  the  possesaion  of  hia  belief:  a 
posseasion  freed  as  much  (Tom  labor  a*  from  donU ;  ia 
the  midst  of  wbich  every  thought  of  tba  path  by  wbieh 
it  has  been  reached  disappears,  and  leavaa  no  othtf 
sentiment  but  that  of  the  natural  and  pre-established 
harmony  between  the  human  mind  and  truth." 

II.  Chi-uUm  FaUI,.~So  ftr  as  bith  ia  a  voinntaiy 
act,  quality,  or  habit  of  nun.  it  ia  psychologically  the 
same  in  the  theological  sense  aa  In  common  life;  the 
difference  Ilea  in  the  obfieU  of  the  faith.  In  order  t* 
venerate  or  love  a  fellow-man.  we  must  believe  In  hb 
worthiness;  so,  fiir  tbe  Ibar  and  love  of  God,  wklrfa 
are  fundamenul  elements  of  the  Christian  life,  fbitli 
must  pre-exist.  But  Ibis  direclJon  of  the  soul  towanli 
God  does  not  spring  from  the  naturul  working  of  tht 
human  mind;  it  Is  the  gift  of  God  (Eph.  ii,  8),  and  b 
wrought  in  tbe  heart  hy  tbe  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
word  of  the  Goepel  and  the  free  grace  of  Christ  (Rom. 
X,  IT;  lCor.i,21).  fMesdomiM  As  (»(,perg«iO(itVi. 
lam  rtjetnplormi  matrum  ia  ccrio  EraJijirlii  rrcte  off- 
noicimta  (^Form.  Coaooirf.  lii,  II).  Not  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  endues  the  aonI  with  any  new  facnity  for  the 
single  purpose  of  receiving  Gospel  truth ;  but  it  qokk- 
ens  and  directs  an  existing  facnlt\-,  at  the  same  timi 
presenting  to  it  an  appropriate  object  The  tnie  failb, 
thus  excitad,  it  an  operation  at  once  of  the  intelleet. 
the  heart,  and  the  will.  As  said  above,  this  failb,  m 
ftras  it  saves  man  in  Cbristendoin,  is  specifically  tmit 
In  Christ  as  a  personal  Savionr.  In  further  treating 
it,  we  give,  (I.)  The  uses  of  the  words  riin-if./m'k, 
and  TrioTfMu,  /  MUv,  In  the  Scriplurw  (condeoMd 
from  Crcmer.  IV6rierbuek  rf.  A'.  Tnl.  Graeilal,  Ootha. 
ISGO,  Bvol.  (II.)  A  history  of  the  idea  <rffaitb  in  Chris- 
tian theolo^-  up  to  the  Reformation.  (III.)  Tlie  Prot- 
estant and  Bomanlst  doctrines  of  feith  in  contrast  and 
comparlaon  with  each  other.  (IV,)  Later  Protestnot 
statements  of  the  doctrine. 

(I.)  Ute  of  tie  winb  Faiili  and  hdien  I'a  Seripliin. 


profane  Greek,  i 


s  [»i- 


mariiy  Irutl  or  conj&lnm,  a 
\a  another;  more  aeldomjCd^^ or /cnU/iii«Ba  which 
one  pledges  or  keeps ;  and  also  the  phi^  n/JMils, 
B.  g.  Sophoclea,  0.  C.  168! ;  lie  It""  X<pAc  bw  rUmy. 
Examples  of  the  primary  meaning  (friat  or  ro»;Woaffl) 
are:  Ilerodotna,  ill,  24;  Sophoclea,  O.  Cbl.  950;  Xrn. 
Ilia:  iv,  1.  In  the  passive  tense  (credir)  it  ia  ftnad 
e.  g.  Aristotle,  Etk.  x,  8.  Parallel  vritb  the  primary 
meaning  (fmsl  or  onfidAer)  stands  that  of  eoatietkm. 
e.  g.  Ttianv  tV'v  riv6q  (to  ime  failk  i»  a  !&«;): 
but  this  conviction  la  based  upon  tnat,  and  not  npoa 
knowledge;  so  that  in  this  aenae  u  martimv  alands 
opposito  to  (i?MC,  and  Trirmt  to  iirHTT-^/dj  (eomp.  PlsL 
It'pah.  X.  nOl).  In  tliis  aenso  tiWic  is  used  (in  tia 
sphere  of  r.-ligion)  of  belief  in  the  gods,  and  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  them,  not  based  upon  knowledge  (comp. 
Plutarch,  ifar.  760,  B;  Plato,  Legg.  B;«,  C,  D;  Eorip. 
Mrd.  413, 414).  Rather  characteristic  is  tbe  fad  that 
tiiis  fkith  is  not  designated  as  in  the  N.  T.  hy  the  verb 
irHrTril«v,  but  by  vofifjf.p  (Xcn.  Htm.  1, 1,1). 

This  element  of  "acknowledgment,"  aa  distinct  t^om 
kwxdag  (fliivai),  is  foimd  also  in  the  N.  T,  rignifita- 
tinna  of  the  word  as  used  l>y  Paul  and  othos;  e.g. 
2  Cor,  V,  7,  "For  we  walk  bv  faUX  (w.'ot-im,),  not 
bvf^,"  Heb.  xi,  27,  "  By  ^mVA  Cxi«-«)  *"  ****** 
E»-pt ;"  Heb.  xi.  1.  "  Now/n«A  (ir.'imc)  ia  Uie  sub. 
stance  of  things  hoped  for.  the  evidence  of  tbinga  w* 
tttn;"  Rom.  iv,  18,  "Who  against  hope  ieB!reJ(™p 
Ttvafv)  in  hope  i"  John  xz,  tO,  "  Blesaod  (are)  tbef 
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tbit  luw  not  >«n  and  (Tet)  have  MkmiT'  (rtariiaav- 
ric).  Butttai)  appodtkm  to  "knowledge"  or  "tight" 
ii  not  HHntUI  to  the  idea  offuth.u  Is  Hfn  from  John 
IT,  42;  ii,4S:  ITim.iv.B;  Phileni,  0,  «  al.  In  fact, 
Ibo  N.  T.  faiih  differs  from  the  profime  rirTit  gener* 
aUr  in  thai  it  is  iio«  a  cunviction  held  vithout  refcr- 
ttm  to  any  graund  or  Kutbority  (conipan  1  P*L  iii,16; 
LSI). 

Id  tb*  O.  T.  tb«  word  "  Wth"  ia  compamHer^  laU 
iom  uwd ;  th«  reUtion  of  iiiin  to  God  juid  to  bia  rav- 
eUtWn  ii  generalij-  desiipiBteJ  by  Miiie  other  term  l>e- 
tttlng  the  ccononi}-  afthe  law,  t.  g.-'doingGod'a  will," 
"kerpiog  the  cammjudmcntt,"  "  remembering  the 
Lord"(ExDd.iil,  Vj),eta!.  Nevartheleaa,  we  do  flud  (as 
one  fpecie*  of  phra««  amon^  nuny  to  eip'eaa  this  re- 
UtioDjtenM  denoting  "tnutiug,"  "hojoDg,""  waiting 
oa  the  Lonl"  (HBS,  non,  mp,  iKwiHiiv,  iriiroi3tvu,  i 
nrofiiMiv,  etc.).  But  In  aome  of  the  neti  imporliml ' 
paiMgu  of  the  Old-Test,  history  the  word  "  faith" 
ocmra;  e.  g.  with  rognrd  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  6), 
"he  itHntd  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
tet  righteonsDefls  j "  of  the  people  of  Israel  (Exod. 
It,  31 :  compare  I,  G,  S ;  xiv,  SI) ;  with  regard  to  the 
poaesuion  of  Canaan  (Dent,  ix,  2S ;  comp.  i,  S3 ;  Paa. 
lliviLl,  22,  S2;  cvj,24):  with  regard  to  the  covenant 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xix,  9).  In  view  of  theae  pregnant 
puaagea,  oe  may  say  that  tile  foandatioo  laid  for  the 
S.  T.  in  the  Old  ia  Ud  In  "  faith"  (comp.  2  Chron.  ix, 
iO;  luLliii,  1;  vii,  9;  xxviii,  IGj  Jonah  iii,  fi).  But 
■siefo/ia  far  oftener  spoken  of  in  the  O.  T.  t\uin/aM 
(comp.  Paa.  xxvii,  18j  2  Kinga  xvii,  14;  Paa.  Izxviii, 
2i.Si;  cvi,24;  Numb,  xi,  12;  Deut.li,!S;  I»a.vii, 
S;  liii.l:  Numb,  xiv,  11;  Psa.  cvl,  1! :  cxii,  66).  The 
verb  oted  in  all  theae  paaaigea  la  ^"SXn,  Hiph.  of 
ymt,  to/<u(en,  bvUd  to  Moibg  jtm.  From  the  last  of 
Ibeae  dgniHcationa  followa  that  of  to  npparl,  to  rely 
upon,  to  (nut  (.lob  ziili,  11,  13 :  iv,  IS ;  xv,  16) : 
holding  *  thing  for  crrfaiM  and  rtliablt  (I  Kings  x,  7 ; 
tChK«.ix,6:  l.am.iv,13;  Jer,xl,U;  Deut.  xxviii, 
W :  Job  xxiv,  S2).  Used  with  relation  to  God,  it  de- 
wtea  ■  cleaving  to  him.  testing  upun  hia  atrenglb, 
ran  confidence  in  God,  which  glTes  flxedneia  and  sta- 
baity(8  Chron.  xx,  20;  laa.  vii,  9). 

But  there  U  apparently  no  corresponding  nnan  to 
the  verb  "j'SXn.  For  n^'a»  coirasponds  to  tho  par- 
tic,  in  Kal  and  Kiphal,  yzit,  ^^!<3.  nod  denotea  lUad- 
/aii%eM,  MtdtUily  (ai  an  objective  quulitj;  e.  g.  Isa. 
ixiiii,  6).  In  olher  pissaires  it  denotes  the  peraonal 
quality  orjIMily,  /aiti/iitntu  (but  not  of  AoUi'n^  /atl 
t^/inU),e.g.l  Chron.  ix, 22;  2  I'hron.xxxl,  18{eenK 
wioag  in  Engllah  version)  ;  2  Kings  zxil,  7 ;  Jer.  vii, 
K.  In  these  pssaagea,  where  the  word  refera  to  nun, 
the  &epL  trsntlatea  it  jrnmt;  bnt  where  it  refers  to 
God  it  makes  it  dX-hS"",  e.  g.  Fu.  xixili,  4.  Here 
H  may  be  remarked  tbat  the  refi-rence  to  tbia  TMI-aS 
{JaUifaimu  of  Gad)  I'y  Paul  (Rom.  ill,  3  aq.)  helpa 
u  to  fix  his  Idea  of  faith  aa  definitively  Inul.  Aa  a 
deB;:nation  of  the  religions  relation  of  man  to  God, 
KT-^*,  Time  i»  only  seldom  used  in  the  O.  T.  (seo  1 
Sam.  xxvi,  33;  Jor.  v,  B),  In  these  passa-.ns  it  de- 
■otos  not  limply  cowliir,  hrmtitj,  bnt  r.-itbcr  faithfnl- 
ena,  L  t.Ji^atma  to  Ih,  coRwnt  (i-rmp.  Jer.  v,  8 
"Hh  1,5,  and  Malt,  xxiil,  23).  Bnt,  aflrr  all,  wo  have 
not  yet  foand  oar  idea  of  faitb.  Bnt  Habakhnk  ii,  4 
iftmlt  a  passage  in  which  is  decidedly  to  bo  found  the 
JWine  ides ;  tV^TV^  ''f  J^^*^  V'^^'}  (Sept-  "  ''  ^i- 
rau>c  ic  Ti'iTTEuc  fioir  {^iroi.  Apparently  this  pas- 
ugTT  waa  not  understood  by  the  Sept.,  which  changed 
tht  nulBx  of  the  third  penon  to  tbat  of  the  Ant,  and 
Rfared  it  to  the  thithfulneM  and  tho  icllabllily  of 
CoL  But  nsi^X  atanda  here  with  regard  to  the  re- 
htiiia  In  which  the  Jnat  man,  compared  with  the 
kto^ly  Chaldiean,  holds  bimaelf  to  the  divine  piom- 
■Mi  and  it  rofen,  thcrvfote,  not  to  the  relation  it- 
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aelf,  but  to  the  qmHly  oflXe  rduHon,  aa  the  Tslmndic 
^)]^^h,  £tr^3^^ri  denotes  the  confiduu/  JtiiiK  (cool* 
pare  lxvy,Cluiid.  W&rlertnich).  Paul,  in  citing  Hab. 
ii.  4,  changes  the  order  of  the  words  from  that  in  the 
Sept.  taiil  lisaioq  tc  iriiTKii  HijatTni  (Hum.  i,  17; 
comp.  Delltuch.  Habat.  p.  5fl-S» ;  Keil.  Kltine  I-npk. 
in  loc.).  So,  then,  we  finil  laid  in  the  O.  T.  tbe  ground 
for  tbe  K.-T.  doctrine  of  faith  ua  nrnpUU  cottfidnct, 
trail;  and  thla,  too,  combined  with  a  conviction 
cognition  of  the  invialble  (comparn 


xi,l). 


'ictioD   combined    with   tmat,    as    opposed   to 

doabt.  ao  hr*aa  the  intellect  is  concerned,  and  as  op- 
posed to  fe-r,  BO  far  aa  the  heart  la  concemed — theae 
appear,  ao  f  .r.  to  be  the  eaaential  elements  of  faith 
(comp.  Hatt.  xxi,  11 :  ,Ias.  i,  6;  Heb,  x,  S9i  Hark  it, 
40;  Heb.  v,,  12;  kav.  xiii,  10), 

2.  Wa  find  irtcrnc  aeemingly  n»ed,  erpecially  In  the 
Synoptical  Ooepels,  with  regard  lu  the  relation  of  ID- 
divMuala  to  the  Lord,  to  dcaignale  tptciul  aeU  of  con- 
fidence (Matt,  viii,  10|  lx,3,22:  Luke,  vii,  •1,60;  viii, 
48;  x»ii,19,X¥ili,4!;  Mark  v,84;x,52;  comp.  Matt. 
XV,  28).  Bnt  the  Synoptistt  also  uae  the  Kord  to  d»- 
nnte  (not  aimply  special  and  single  exertioni  of  belief, 
but  hIbo)  full  trust  in  Chriat,  and  in  the  divine  revela- 
tion In  bim  (Luke  xviii,8(  comp.  Matt,  viii,  10;  Luke 
viil,  2G;  Mark  iv,40;  Luke  xxil,  32;  xvii,  S;  UatL 
xvii,  SO;  xxi,  SI).  Compared  with  this  (and  Paul 
points  out  tbe  contraat  emphatically),  the  O.-T.  revela- 
tion was  an  education  for  blth  (Gal.  iii,  2S-26 :  "  But 
before  faith  came,  wo  were  kept  under  the  law,  ahut 
up  onto  the  faith  wblcb  should  sfterwarde  be  revealed, 
Wherofore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  ui 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  lie  jusUfied  by  faith.  But 
after  that  &ith  is  cone,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
schoolmaster.  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by 
fHltblnChristJesna;"  comp.  Bom.  xi,  S!;  Acts  xvii, 
BI).  But  it  ia  to  be  fallv  nndetstood  also  that  (he 
epistle  to  the  Eebrews  makes  faith  tbe  means  of  hold- 
ing to  the  God  of  revelation,  in  the  sphere  of  the  miirt 
reotfrns  of  redemption— in  tbe  0.  T.  as  well  as  tbe  M. 
T.  (Heb.  xi).  In  tbe  Acts  faith  eeems  to  be  used  aa 
more  pa.ticularly  tharacteriatic  of  the  sphere  of  tlie 
N.-T.  revelatinn  (Acb  vf,  7 ;  i^mpare  Bom.  1,  6 ;  ivi, 
3S;  ActaxUi,e;  xvii.Sl;  Gal.i.SS).  InPauI'aepis- 
tles,  while  the  O.-T.  faith  is  clearly  recogniaed  (e.  g. 
with  reference  to  Abraham,  and  the  ciutiun  of  Hab. 
11,  4),  neveitbelese.  the  prevailing  O.-T.  unbfH'/  ia  e^ 
[■eclally  emphaslied  (e.  g.  Bom.  xi,  83);  and  tlie  con- 
trast between  law  and  go><pel  (Gal.  ilC  12  sq.)  bring! 
nut  clearly  the  chief  element  of  N.-T.  faith  as  uncon- 
ditional tmat. 

Tbe  pronate,  aa  the  correlato  of  the  Gojpe/,  ia  the 
N.-T.  element  of  the  O.-T.  economy,  and  dvmanda 
faith  (Gal.  iii,  22 ;  compare  iv,  21  aq.),  but  the  absence 
of  A  OB-ippa  ifi  Jir^yyfXroi  (seed  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made.  Gal.  Iii,  19)  made  necessary  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  law ;  not  a  vofioc  wioriut  (law  of  faith)^ 
but  ipT<uj/  (of  works),  which,  bv  manifesting  ain,  was 
an  educator  Into  Wth  (Rom.  iii,  19;  Gal.  til,  22,  23). 
This  throws  li)[ht  upon  the  contraiat  of  iri'iTTif  and 
Ipfn—X""!':  and  i^iXij/u; — nr  wiffnc  and  vo/iof  (Gnl. 
iii,2S;  elao Rom.tli, 27, 2H;  comp.lv,2,6;  ix,32;  Gal. 
il,  U ;  ill,  2,  6 ;  comp.  iii,  U ;  Epb.  il.  S ;  and  in  con. 
tlaattow^C.Kom.iv,  13,14, 16;  ll,80;  Gal.  iii,  11, 
12, 23-25).  This  contraat,  it  will  be  observed,  ia  only  In- 
troduced by  Paul  in  pHsagea  In  which  he  is  e.vpreaaly 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  the  O.-T.  economy 
of  aalvation  and  that  of  the  N.  T. 

8.  The  following  claasiflcation  of  the  pasaages  In 
which  the  word  iriimc  occurs  will  be  found  useful :  (1.) 
ItiauW'dvfi'Arr/'nnKe  roan  object,  Heb.  Ti.l;  ITben. 
i,  8;  Mark  xi,  22;  2  Thoss.  ii,  18 ;  Colos.ii,!!;  Phil, 
1,27;  AcUxxiv,24;  xxvi,lSi  Colos.ii,6i  Acta  xx. 
21;  comp.PhUem.6;  lTim.tii,lS;  Qal.Ui,2«;  Epbc& 
i,lS;2Thn.Ui,16;  Bom.  iii,  26;  with  tbe  ol^.-genit. 
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and  on  ver.  28,  "  Fiith  both  Jnatlfiei  and  unctifiga 
vitiioat  hnnun  works,  seeing  thit  it  eonUini  within 
itself  tile  noblert  energy,  and  ia  not  slotliful  or  inac- 
tlve"  (Dorner,  Perim  ofCkriit,  Edinl.  tnnal.,  div.  i, 
vtd.  U,  p.  389).  Hilary  (t  S«8) :"  By  Wth  we  become, 
not  merely  tD  >  monl  way,  but  eaaenUally,  one  wiC)i 
Him"  (Und.  p.  418). 

2.'The  L^tina,  mote  eajroeat  on  tlie  pncUcd  thin  on 
tbe  theoretical  aide,  aeem  to  bavo  bad  deeper  notiona 
oT  (Uth  (aoe  Tertiillian,  cited  above).  But  tbe  mindi 
of  theologiana  were  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  doc- 
trinea  of  sin,  grace,  and  free  will  (Pelaglao  controver- 
ay),  and  not  to  tbe  appropriation  of  redemption  by 
hith.  Tba  relations  o(  faith  to  knowledge  were  set 
forth  clearly  and  strongly,  however,  in  tba  mavim 
Fidet  pT<Ktdit  itUeEtclum,  first  announced  by  Orlgen. 
and  adopted  iiy  Augustine  (Epi 

ii,  4SB,  cited  by  Shodd,  Biitarg  of  Dodrinet,  i,  f62). 
Compare  also  Augustine.  Dt  Uliiilale  Crtdendi,  c.  x- 
xiii,  where  be  shows  tbe  aatural  analogies  for  faith ; 
e.  g.  that  friendship  among  men,  liiial  piety,  etc.,  are 
grounded  on  fuith.  He  makes  a  disUncCion  between 
fides  qoB  and  fldes  qua  creditor  (Dt  Trin.  xili,  S); 
and  naea  the  phrase  jUu  Catholica  In  the  objective 
■ense,  to  denote  the  body  of  doctrine  "  noceaaary  to  a 
Christian"  (Dt  ttmp.  mm.  b3 ;  and  ade.  Jud.  c.  x\i). 
AuguaMne,  says  Uelancthon,  did  not  set  forth  fnliy 
Paul's  doctrine,  tbongh  he  came  nearer  to  it  than  tbe 
Scholastics  (_LelUr  lo  BretUtiu,  opp.-ed.  Bretscbn  eider, 
ll,6tfi), 

3.  In  tbe  acholaaUc  period  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  do^neraled  Into  that  of  an  ecclssiaatical  theoc- 
racy, and  the  outward  side  of  tbe  religious  life  (pen- 
ance and  good  works)  waa  prominent.  Nevertbeleaa, 
the  great  doctrinal  truths  of  Christianity  were  care- 
fully atudied,  and  the  aim  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
(e.  g.  AnMlm)  waa  to  ahow  that  fditli  can  be  rEriAed 
to  Oie  intellect  aa  truth,  while,    '  " 


la  well  SI 


heart:  we  must  humlilt 
tie  children.  He  who  belie 
he  who  baa  not  e.iperienced  cannot  understand.  Noth- 
ing can  be  done  till  the  soul  rises  on  the  wingi  of  (aith 
to  God"  {De  Fide  Triailat.  c.  ii).  The  grant  Greek 
theologian,  John  uf  Djmaacua  (8lh  centary),  who  may 
be  considered  as  beginning  the  period  of  scholastic 
theology,  defined  faith  as  consisting  of  twolhiniia;  1. 
belief  in  the  truth  of  revealed  doctrinea,  the  jriari^  i£ 
itoijc  (the  faith  which  Cometh  iy  Imrfn^,  Etam.x,!!); 
!.  flrm  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God,  the  fjith 
which  i«  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen"  (Heb.  li,  1).  The  llrst  of 
tlicse,  ho  aavs,  ia  the  work  of  our  own  mind«i  ttw  sec- 
ond is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (/).i  Fide  (hilfa.  iv.  10). 
^'AnsL'tm  comprises  the  whole  doctrine  of  faith  and 
murals  in  the  qnestian,  bow  man  appropriatoa  redemp- 
tion to  himself.  He  aaya,  'The  mere  idea  does  not 
make  faith,  although  this  cannot  exist  witbont  an  ob- 
ject; in  order  to  true  faith  the  right  tendency  of  the 
will  must  be  added,  which  grace  Imparts'  (O:  tlratia 
tt  Uhtn  AHntno,  c.  vi).  He  distyigulihea  (Jfono^ 
giam,  p.  72 1  compare  p.  TS)  between  crrdrn  Deum, 
CAniCom,  and  crtiers  ix  Dtam,  IH  ChriMum ;  the  for- 
mer denotes  a  mere  outward  fiith  which  only  retains 
the  form;  the  latter  denotea  tbe  t'ue,  living  Mth. 
wbicb  lays  bold  of  communion  with  God  (crtdeitdo 
Itrutrre  in  didaam  etientiam):  the  former  ia  value- 
less and  dead  ;  the  latter  contains  the  power  of  love, 
and  testifies  its  power  and  it*  life  by  love.  The  faltb 
which  i>  connected  with  love  cannot  be  InoperaWvo; 
it  proves  its  vitality  by  so  operating.  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  developa  tbe  t-enersl  idea  of  faltb  in  connection 
with  the  religioas  nature  of  man.  Faith  marks  tbe 
manner  in  which  invisible  1ilea<ings  dwell  within  our 
Bonla  (qaadint  mnh  in  nnbit  tubtiitiaif),  the  real  vital 
cmnmnnioD  with  God,  his  true  existence  in  the  haman 
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tool.  For  divine  tbinga  cannot  be  apprehenAad  by  at 
tfaroDgh  the  senses,  the  underatanding.  or  tho  imagi- 
nation, since  they  have  nothing  analogous  to  all  these, 
but  are  exalted  above  all  Images.  The  only  vehicle 
of  Iheii  appropriation  is  faith.  Two  elements  meet  in 
it — the  tendency  of  the  dlspoeitiDn,  and  the  matter  of 
cognition.  This  latter  is  the  object  of  faith,  but  ili 
esaence  consists  in  the  tendency  of  the  diapoaition ; 
and  although  thia  ta  never  altogether  without  the  lot. 
mer,  yet  it  coustitntes  the  value  of  faith.  Bernard 
agrees  with  Hugo  in  his  view  of  tbe  nature  of  bith ; 
'  even  now,'  he  aaya, '  many  who  believe  with  confi. 
dencehaveonly  scanty  knowledge;  thus  many  in  Ux 
O.  T.  retained  firm  faith  in  God,  and  received  aalv^ 
tion  bv  thii  faitb,  although  they  knew  not  when  and 
how  saivjition  would  come  to  them.'  Ali.'lard'a  ti- 
I  preailona  are  alao  iinportint  (Stnten',  c.  iv).  ' laitii,' 
'  be  aaya,  'alwaya  refers  to  the  invisible,  never  to  Iba 
visible.  But  how  i>  this  ?  when  Chriat  n.-id  lo  Tbmt- 
as,  "  Because  thou  hast  icen  me,  thou  hut  believed." 
What  Thomas  saw  before  him  was  one  thiof,  what  to 
believed  waa  another.  He  confessed  tbe  man  whom  be 
aaw  to  be  the  Lord,  in  whom  be  believed.  He  saw  tba 
flesh,  but  be  believHl  in  tbe  God  veiled  in  the  fioh' " 
(Nettnder,CAKrc*/H*(irj,Torrey,iT,876).  -'Nolmero- 
ly  Abelard,  but  also  most  of  the  other  schoolmen,  an- 
derslood  by  Justificatio  pfr  ^em  not  objective  ju»t> 
flcMion,  but  a  autjjective  character  of  tbe  disposition, 
which  proceeds  frvm  faith,  the  true  inward  sanctjfica- 
tion  in  lovo  which  arises  out  of  hith.  Bernard,  on  tb* 
other  hand,  waa  led  by  bb  experience  lo  a  more  otirfec- 
ttre  view:  'No  one  is  without  ain  {Smmo  oa  aoby 
Bwn'i  Song,  3S,  §  Ifi);  for  all  rlghteouaneu  it  is  enoagh 
for  me  that  be  is  gradoui  tome  who  has  redeemed  m*. 
Christ  ia  not  merely  righteous  {lb.  !2,  §  8),  but  r{)(bt- 
eonaneaa  itaolf.'  Tbe  scholastic  docIrinB  on  thii  poiat 
teceired  a  Axed  form  tbroagb  Peter  Lombard  {Sf- 
tent.  iii.  dint,  28),  He  makes  a  thniefoM  disliDcIion 
in  faith;  Z)eiun  crtderr,  Dto  rredrrt,  and  I'a  Z>Bicsi  nr 
CAriaam  crrdm.  The  two  first  amount  merely  to 
holding  a  thing  to  be  true,  but  the  last  is  tbe  faitb  i>r 
which  we  enter  into  communion  with  God.  With 
auch  a  faith  love  is  necessarily  connfcled,  and  tliii 
fiilth  alone  ia  jastifying.  Love  is  the  affitct  of  this 
faith,  and  the  groood  of  the  whole  Christian  lif«.  Ap 
plying  to  faith  tho  Aristolelian  distinction  between  tba 
form  as  tbe  formative  principle  (liio^./anma),  and  ihe 
inorganic  material  detormined  by  It  (}'^1<  '""'"v'). 
Peter  distinguishes  faith  as  the  gaol'Un  nMsfii  Bf/imii, 


them 


<l  of  fait 


idlhi 


idded  to  it,  wbicb  fmni 
and  determines  it.  TciojidetfinmUa  is  a  true  viitoa 
and  this  faith,  working  by  iove,  atone  Juatlflaa"  (No 
ander,  Hittif^  of  Itagnuu,  Byland,  p.  B8I  aq.). 

The  Scholsstlca  generally  tecogniaed  the  dittlactiiii 
(hinted  by  Augustine)  between  otijective  and  mlijeo 
tive  faith  (fidea  gaa  creditor  and  fides  qua  creditiirt 
and  ata«  dlatinguished  between  developed  {ojiSei^ 
and  undeveloped  (im^idla)  faith  (Aquinas,  fimiu.  ii, 
qu.  I,  art.  7).  But  in  all  the  achnlaatic  period,  the  pm- 
alence  of  the  aacerdotal  theon-  of  religion  hindercfLif 
It  did  not  obsidulcly  prevent,  a  just  apprehension  ot<3x 
nature  of  fiiith,  and  naturally  developed  the  theorr  of 
the  merit  of  good  works.  Peter  I.ombard,  indeed,  nji 
that  gofxl  worka  are  thoae  only  that  spring  fron  thfl 
love  of  God.  which  love  itself  ia  the  fruit  of  fkith(c>^ 
Jidei;  «Mlent.Ub.lii,dist.33,  D);  but  the  "  vien of 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  not  quite  ao  acriptunl;  Ibia 
(5unim.pt.  ii,!.qu.4,  art.T)  ha  apeaha  offUth  itaelTu 
a  viriuf.  Ihnugh  he  aaidinu  to  it  the  first  and  hijlicel 
place  among  ail  virtues."  He  defines  faith  K>  U  "an 
act  of  the  intellect  absenting  to  divine  truth  in  vinos 
of  tbe  operation  nf  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  tbr  viil" 
(Summn,  ii,  2, 1,  4\  and  reckons  faith  among  tht  the- 
olofrical  virtues,  which  he  diatiii^uiabea  from  tbe  etid- 
cal(^'eander,IC>M..4Manl«ll^9.ed.Jacobi,1851.^*l) 
"  Such  notiona,  however,  led  mora  and  man  to  tbt 
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rurtral  of  Paligiintini,  till  the  ronniaaerg  of  tba  Ref- 

<Higcnb«cli.  HiHory  of  Doctrmti,  $  18S).  According 
igAqainu,  tbe  faith  by  which  «e  an  cleared  from  iln 
is  nctihejMfiui/oniiu,  which  can  coeiiil  with  Bin;  hut 
ii  the  JiAi  forvKBa  per  diarilalan  (bltta  Infonned  by 
Ion).  Id  juBtiflcatlon  there  li  a  motiu  ehariiatii  at 
nellua  BDlii(>/n(A*n»w>,p(-iii,qD-M, 111.1).  This 
(tateineDt  coDtaini  the  germ  of  tbe  Inter  Roman  Cath- 
olic dactrinc  (see  other  paHaEeB  in  Hfihler,  S^boliim, 
N.y,18«,p.a05;  cotnp.  Bock.  ftiymeii^cjWcAto,  IWM, 
p.  36S).  Ita  doctrine  (a*  that  of  tbe  period  ,renerally) 
is  that  justification  is  "not  an  ab)ectiTe  act,  hut  some- 
thiog  eobJectiTe,  making  man  InteinsUy  righteous  <iy 
the  comrnDDicadon  of  the  divine  life  in  fellowship  with 
Chrirt.  For  the  attainment  or,^u<>|I«i(K),  moreorer, 
faith  can  onlj  be  tbe  flnt  step ;  it  wai  not  enfflcient 
for  JoeliflcatioD,  but  lore  must  be  added ;  the  gratia 
jaiUJktmt  was  first  given  in  thejidajorntala,  making 
man  internally  ligbteont.  8iiu:e  thli  external  idea 
offiitb  required  that  for  e Acting  JuiUllcation  soi 
thmg  matt  be  added  ^om  witbont,  the  additional 
of  theCbarch  here  waa  demanded"  (Neauder,  Z)ojnRa(, 
f.  661).     See  JugnriCATioM. 

4.  John  Weasel  (t  1189)  waa  a  precnrHir  of  the  Ref- 
oimalion  in  his  views  on  faith,  as  well  aa  on  many 
rtber  poinla.  None  of  the  theologtans  of  the  Scholu- 
tic  age  expressed  tbe  principle  of  ftitb  >o  fully  in  the 
Pauline  spirit  as  Weiael.  He  conslden  it "  not  a  mere 
taking  for  grantsd  of  historical  fiu^,  bi 
of  tbe  whole  mlad  to  fellowship  witfa  God  through 
Christ :  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  higher  life  ;  n 
merely  In  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  bnl  also  in  tl 
nlations  of  man  to  God''  (L'llmann,  Rrfomtn  brfa 
tk  RfBTmiUioH,  Edinb.  1855,  ii,  468). 

Practically,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  (and 
far  nges  before).  Christian  people  were  taught  by  thei 

by  bilh  in  the  mctits  of  Christ,  bnt  by  penitential  ob. 
•erranccs  and  good  works,  (ollowed  by  priestly  abao- 
latun ;  and/oifi)  Itaclf  was  generally  held  to  be  sim- 
ply the  reception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  In 
practice,  faith  was  transformed  into  credulity. 

(111.)  Tk-  ProlfitaiU  and  Rtmaa  CaUtaKc  Dorlriaei 
o/FnUkeompared.—ThePnttitaalDBctTme.^'nxectn- 
tnl  point  of  tbe  Refomulion,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of 
view,  waa  justiiication  by  faith.  Its  development  will 
be  treated  in  onr  article  Jcbtificat:o!«  ;  we  can  here 
naif  brieflyglTe  the  distinction  between  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of  faith  :  1.  that  of  tbe 
Retoratem;  8.  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  T\i  Rtformrrt.'-'nx,  Refomiers,  In  opposition  to 
the  Scholastic  doctrine  of  justification  a«  a  subjective 
work  (the  iiKiiijij  Just),  brought  out  prominently  the 
tfyrtirt  idea  of  jusliHcation  (as  a  work  done /or  us  by 
Chrtit).  "Outhe  other  side,  coirespondinuly.  they  re- 
garded (aitb  a>  subjective,  and  as  the  prituipk  of  the 
ttsnstonnation  of  the  whole  inner  life"  (N*»'>i3*''.  ^^"9- 
wu.li,66!).  The  prominent  position  of  faith  In  the 
tbfclogy  of  the  Rafomiers  was  a  fundamental  part  of 
tht  change  that  was  taking  place,  at  the  time,  in  the 
genstal  nligioua  views  of  Christendom.  "The  mind 
ni  not  eatiiHed  wHh  an  obJectiTo  and  outward  salva- 
tJon.  however  valid  and  reliable  it  might  be.    It  desired 

of  salvation.  The  Pr[4e«tant  mind  could  not  rest  in 
fte  Ckarrk,  neither  could  it  pretend  to  rest  in  an  atone- 
mentlhitwBs  unappropristed.  The  objective  work  of 
Christ  on  Calvary  muit  become  the  subjective  experi- 
*««  and  rejoiclnn  of  the  Mini  itaetf.  While,  however, 
IW  principle  and  act  of  faith  occufdea  such  a  promt' 
>at  place  in  the  soteriolofcy  of  the  Befbrmatlon,  we 
skMid  not  Etll  to  notice  that  it  is  never  represented  is 
spBtairnj  ra—  of  justiflcation;  It  Is  only  the  instm- 
vental  cauae.  Protestantism  was  exceedingly  care- 
ignish  justification  from  legal  righte 
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the  other.  It  conld  not,  consequently,  concede  to  any 
ipedes  of  human  agency,  however  excellent,  a  placu- 
ar  and  atoning  efficacy.  Hence  we  find  none  of  that 
mpplcmentaiy  or  perfecting  of  the  work  of  Christ  by 
tbe  work  of  the  creature  which  is  found  in  the  papal 
soterioiogy.  And  this  applies  to  tbe  highest  of  acts, 
the  act  of  faith  itself.  Puith  itself,  though  tbe  gift  and 
the  work  of  God,  do«s  not  Justify,  speaking  accurately, 
hut  merely  accepts  that  which  does  justify"  (Shedd, 
Hittorii  ofD^lriiKt,  Ii,  837-8).  Luther  was  led  to  the 
tme  Pauline  doctrine  ofbith  by  his  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  desperate  condition  of  humanity,  not  sim- 
ply from  its  sense  of  Ijniteness  (which  conld  only  have 
led  him  to  faith  as  a  realiiation  of  the  invisible  and 
eternal),  but  also  and  cbieBr  from  the  crushing  sense 
of  personal  guilt  on  account  of  sin.  He  regards  faith 
not  merely  as  a  mere  attribute,  but,  "  so  to  speak,  as  a 
substantial  and  divine  thing,  so  far  as  it  cleaves  to 
God,  and  God  Is  In  it.  Faith  is  in  the  state  of  the  tone 
n^tiica,  union  with  God ;  and  yet  it  Is,  at  the  same 
time,  man's  tme  existence."  It  Is  no  mere  intellect- 
ual act,  but  a  giving  up  of  the  whole  man  to  trust  in 
Christ;  and  conversely,  a  penetration  of  the  whole 
roan  by  the  life  ofChtist.  "Faith  makes  new  crea- 
tures of  us.  Uy  holiness  and  rigbteonsness  do  not 
spring  from  mj-self;  thev  arise  alone  out  of  Christ,  in 
whom  I  am  rooted  by  fai'th"  (Domer,  Ftrion  o/Chriit, 
li,S8.  My  In  the  Pre/aa  to  the  tJpMe  to  Oie  Itoman$, 
Luther  says :  "  Faith  alone  Justifies,  and  It  alone  tiilfils 
the  law  j  for  faith,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  obtains 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  then,  at  length,  from  the  faith 
thus  efflcaciously  working  and  living  in  the  heari,  freely 
(JluuiU)  proceed  those  works  which  are  truly  good.  . .  . 
But  faith  is  an  energy  in  the  heart ;  at  once  so  effica- 
cious, lively,  breathing,  and  powerful  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  inactive,  but  bursts  forth  into  opera- 
tion. Neither  does  ho  who  has  fsith  (moratur)  demur 
about  the  question  whether  good  works  have  been  com- 
manded or  not ;  but  even  though  there  were  no  law, 
feeling  the  motions  of  this  living  impulse  putting  forth 
and  exerting  Itself  In  his  heart,  he  is  spontaueoualy 
borne  onward  to  work,  and  at  no  time  does  ho  cease  to 
perform  each  actions  as  are  truly  pious  and  Christisn. 
Faith,  then.  Is  a  constant  jWucKi,  a  trust  in  tbe  mercy 
of  God  toward  us;  almsllivingand  efflcaciously  work- 
ing In  the  heart,  by  which  we  cast  ourselves  entirely 
nn  God,  and  commit  ourselves  to  him ;  by  which,  cer- 
Idfnii,  having  an  assured  reliance,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion about  enduring  death  a  thousand  times."  "  Lu- 
ther laid  the  greatest  stress  at  all  times  on  the  mmr- 
OBW  of  salvation,  and  of  the  divine  truth  of  Christian- 
ity. The  ground  certainty,  on  which  all  other  cer- 
tainty depends,  is  with  him  the  Justllication  of  the  sin- 
ner for  Christ's  sake  apprehended  by  faith  ;  of  which 
it  is  only  the  objective  statement  to  say  that  to  him 
the  ftandaniental  ceruinty  is  Christ  as  the  Redeemer, 
through  surrender  to  whom  faith  has  full  satis&ctlon, 
and  knows  that  it  stands  in  the  truth"  (Domer,  Ge- 
tchicku,  d.  Prvl.  TiaJ..  MUnchen,  1867,  p.  224).  "To 
believe  those  things  to  be  true  whkh  are  preached  of 
Christ  is  not  sufficient  to  constitnte  thee  a  Christian ; 
but  tbou  must  not  doubt  that  thou  art  of  tbe  number 
of  them  unto  whom  all  tbe  benefits  of  Christ  are  given 
and  exhibited,  which  be  that  believes  mast  plainly 
confess,  that  he  is  holy,  godly,  righteous,  the  Son  of 
God.  and  certain  of  salvation,  and  that  by  no  merit  of 
his  own,  but  by  the  mere  merry  of  God  poured  forth 
upon  him  for  Christ's  sake"  (Luther,  Sena,  o*  Gal.  i, 
4--T,  in  tiih,  AfatlrrpitceM  o/  Pufyil  SLqvenct,  i,46!), 

Zwingle  held  that  faith,  in  the  sense  of  the  appro- 
priation by  man,  through  grace,  of  the  redemptive  work 
of  Christ,  is  the  only  meani  or  Instrament  of  aalva- 
tlon.  It  was  one  of  his  grounds  of  obJecUon  to  the 
Roman  and  Lntheran  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  that 
these  doctrines  detract  ftum  the  glory  of  faith  by  rep- 
resenting it  as  insufflcient  for  salvadon  (Domer,  Per- 
«m  of  Chrut,  div.  U,  vol.  U,  p.  116).    HeUncthon,  hi 
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«  letter  tfl  Brentiu',  Maj,  1531,  ■■}■>;  "Fsith  nlone 
(mil)  justifi"!  not  bw:«u»e  itia  the  root  (rorfir),  a»you 
write,  hut  beouse  it  layi  hold  of  ChritI,  on  wbuae  ac- 
count we  are  accepted.  It  U  not  love,  the  rnltillin); 
of  tbe  law,  which  justiliee,  but  Euth  alone,  not  because 
it  is  a  petrection  in  ui,  but  only  became  it  luyt  hold  on 
Christ"  (edit.  Bretachneider,  Hal.  Sai.  1835,  li,  501). 
Calvin  {ftulilulf;  bk.  iii,  chap,  xi)  treata  of  (aitb  ut 
large,  and  distingaishes  It  fiom  "a  comnitin  assent  to 
tbe  evangelical  history,"  and  refutes  tbe  nu^^atoiy 
distinction  made  by  the  »cbool«  between  ^a/ornmia 
naSJidrj  U/armU.  "  The  disputee  nt  the  schools  con- 
cerning faith,  by  limply  atyiing  God  tbe  object  of  it, 
TSther  mislead  miserable  aonU  by  a  vain  speculation 
than  direct  them  to  the  proper  mark.  For,  since  God, 
'dvclletb  in  the  light  nhich  no  man  can  approach 
unto,'  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  interpoaltion  of 
Chriit  as  the  medium  of  acceas  to  blm."  "This  evil, 
then,  as  well  ai  innnmeiablfl  othera,  most  bo  Imputed 
to  the  aehoolmen,  who  have,  as  it  were,  concealed 
Chriet  by  drawing  a  veil  over  him;  whereas,  unless 
our  views  tie  immediately  and  steadily  directed  to 
him,  we  shall  ahraya  be  wandering  tbrou(;b  labyrinths 
without  end.  They  not  only,  by  their  oliscure  deHni- 
tlons,  diminish,  and  almost  annihilate,  all  the  Impor- 
tance of  faith,  but  have  fabricated  Ibe  notion  of  im- 
plicit faith,  a  term  with  which  they  have  honored  the 
giDssest  ignorance,  and  most  peniiciausly  deluded  the 
miserable  multitude."  "  Is  this  fiith — to  understand 
nothing,  but  obediently  to  snhmlt  oar  understanding 
to  the  Church  ?  Faith  consists  not  in  ignorance,  but 
in  knowledge ;  and  that  not  only  of  God,  but  also  of 
the  divine  will.  ...  For  lailh  consists  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  not  in  reverence  to  the  Church. 
...  In  short,  no  man  ia  truly  a  believer  unleaa  he  be 
firmly  persuaded  that  God  ia  a  propltioua  and  benevo- 
lent Father  to  him,  and  promise  himseir  everything 
from  his  goodness ;  unless  he  depend  oti  tbe  prunxises 
of  divine  benevolence  to  bim,  and  feeis  an  undoubted 
expectation  of  BalvaUon.  lie  is  no  believer,  I  say, 
who  does  not  rely  on  the  security  of  his  salvation,  and 
confldentlj  triumph  over  tbe  devil  and  death"  (Cal- 
vin, loMtiliiltt,  bk.  ill,  ch.  II). 

The  paasages  from  the  several  Confessions  will  be 
given  more  fully  in  the  art.  JcsriFKrATioNi  we  cite 
here  a  few.  At^iiurg  Cmfeinon. — "Men  are  justi- 
fied freely  for  Chrisfs  sake  through  faith  when  thej- 
belleve  that  they  are  received  Into  favor,  and  their 
sins  are  remitted  for  Christ's  sakei  this  faith  doth 
God  impute  for  righteousness  upon  him"  (Art.  iv). 
The  nature  o(  laving /ailh  is  set  Ibrth  in  Art.  xx  :  "  It 
is  to  be  observed  here  that  a  mere  hietorical  belief, 
such  as  wicked  men  and  devils  have,  ia  not  liere 
meant,  who  also  belte\'e  In  tbe  history  of  the  sulfer- 
ing9  of  Christ,  and  in  his  i«9urrection  from  the  dead; 
hut  that  genuine  faith  ia  here  meant  which  cauaeth  us 
to  believe  that  we  can  obtain  grace  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  Christ,  and  which  givslh  us  the  conA- 
dence  that  through  Christ  wo  have  a  merciful  God, 
which  also  gives  us  the  assurance  to  know  Cod,  to  call 
npon  him,  and  to  have  him  always  in  remembrance, 
so  that  the  tteliever  is  not  without  God,  as  are  the 
Kentilea"  (compare  the  Apology  for  tht  Confi-ttioa,  art. 
li,  111).  I/ekkB/fy  Calfekum.—iiu.  21.  '■  Hhal  U  Irut 
faithf  Ans.  It  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge 
whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  Gwl  iios  revealed  to 
ue  in  his  word,  but  also  a  hearty  trust,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  works  in  me  by  the  Gospel,  that  not  only 
to  others,  but  to  me  also,  forgiveness  of  sins,  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  and  salvation  are  freely  given  by 
God,  merely  of  grace,  only  for  the  sake  of  Christ'i 
merit."  Remomlrnnli'  Om/ean'oo  (li,  1).— "Failb  it 
Christ  is  a  arm  axsent  (fucnnu)  of  the  mind  to  the 
word  of  God,loinert  with  true  trust  (jfifafi-.l  in  Christ, 
BO  that  we  not  only  faithfully  receive  Chrisfs  doc- 
liino  aa  true  and  divine,  but  ren  wholly  on  Christ  him- 
aelf  for  aalvaUon."     li'eidnmtftr  Coijfruion  (10, 14). — 
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"  Faith,  thus  receiving  and  reatfng  on  Christ  and  hii 

rigbteousness,  is  the  alone  instrument  of  justiAcatiaa; 
yet  It  ...  is  no  dead  fuith,  but  worketh  by  love.  By 
thia  &ilh  a  Christian  helieveth  to  be  true  whatsoevei 
is  revealed  in  the  word  .  .  .  but  the  principal  acta  of 
saving  faith  are  accepting,  receiving,  and  resting  upon 
Christ  alone  for  Justification,  sanctification,  and  eter- 
nal life,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace.  This  faitli 
is  different  In  degrees,  weak  or  strung;  may  be  ofha 
and  many  ways  assailed  and  weakened,  but  gets  the 

full  Bssuiance  through  Christ."  In  all  the  (jonfea- 
sions,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  faith  la  held  to  be 
a  laying  hold  on  Chriet,  by  whom  we  are  saved  (and 
not  by  our  own  works,  or  by  any  work  of  saDCtiGcft- 

2.  Soman  Catholic  ZWn'ne.— TlH  Augabutg  Coo- 
feasion  (Art.  x  i)  speaks  of  the  long  desnctude  of  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Church,  and  the  substitntiar 
of  childish  and  needleas  works  (faats,  ] 
etc.),  as  the  great  cause  of  its  corruption,  and  f« 
ingtb      ■■  -  -       -       ■ 
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entire  silence  was  obaerved.  They  now  teach  tliat  we 
are  not  justified  liefora  God  by  works  alone,  but  join 
fvitb  in  Christ  thereto,  and  say  faith  and  works  justly 
US  before  God;  which  doctrine  imparta  more  coneula- 
tion  than  mere  conlideDce  in  good  works."  This  <taa 
the  chief  theological  dispute  of  the  Keformation,  aad 
was  also  the  main  topic  of  theological  discussion  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  A  few  of  the  ditinea 
there  (the  archbishop  of  Sienna,  the  bishop  of  Cava, 
and  others)  held  that  faith  alone  Justifies  (  but  this  an- 
cient doctrine  was  loo  Inconsistent  with  the  tacerdotal 
system  to  find  favor  with  the  majority.  "  Great  pilaa 
were  taken  to  diacuss  thoroughly  the  assertion  thit 
'  man  is  justified  by  faith,'  and  to  affix  some  determi- 
nate meaning  to  that  expression ;  but  the  task  was  not 
easy.  Some  busied  themselves  in  searching  for  the 
dlfTerent  senses  in  which  the  word  'f,^ith'  li  used  in 
Scripture,  which  they  made  to  amount  to  fifteen,  but 
knew  not  in  which  It  ia  employed  when  applied  to  jut- 
tificallun.  At  length,  after  much  disputing.  It  was 
agreed  that  &lth  is  the  JMlief  of  all  things  which  God 
has  revealed,  or  the  Churdi  hai  eommanded  lo  tt  tt- 
lievtd.  It  was  distinguished  into  two  sorts;  the  one 
said  to  exist  even  in  sinners,  and  which  was  termtd 
un/urainl,  barrel,  and  dtad;  the  other  peculiar  to  the 
just,  and  working  by  charity,  and  thence  called /om- 
af,  efatciout,  and  lieing /aUh.  Still,  as  father  Paul 
observes,  'they  tonched  not  tbe  principal  point  of  liie 
dItGculty,  which  was  to  ascerlaia  whether  a  man  is 
Justined  btfore  he  works  righleonsneas,  or  whether  In 
Is  JDstified  bg  his  works  of  righteuusoesa"  (Cramp, 
Terl-boot  of  Papers,  ch.  vii). 

The  decision  of  the  Council  Is  as  follows  (seas.  vi,c. 
viii) :  "  When  the  apostle  says  that  man  is  juitjfitd 
'liv  taMh,'  and  'ftecly.'  these  words  are  to  be  nnde> 
stood  In  that  sense  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  hath 
always  held  and  explained  them,  namely,  that  we  or* 
said  to  l>e  Justified  -  by  f.iith'  Iwcausa  faith  ia  the  be- 
ginning of  human  salvation,  the  foundation  and  roM 
of  all  Juslirication,  without  which  it  is  Impoaaible  to 
please  God,  and  come  into  the  fellowship  of  his  chil- 
dren; and  that  we  are  said  to  be  JostlAed  'freely,' be- 
cause nothing  which  precedes  Justification,  whether 
faith  or  works,  can  deserve  the  grace  thereof."  Hera 
two  lhin(;s  are  to  he  noted ;  (1.)  TmK  the  Roman  idea 
lofraithiogenerallsthat  of  the  acceptance  of  tbe  Indy 
;  of  doctrine  taught  by  the  Church:  "La  foi  necea- 
I  lalre  pour  la  justiflcation  est  la  foi  Cathollque  d'spria 
iaquelle  nous  crayons  ce  que  Dlen  a  i^v6M  1  aon 
I  i^glisc"  (DriouK,  note  to  his  edit,  of  Aqulnas'a  Stmma, 
'1,600);  tbnasnbstaDtially  making  the  intolkctalDM 
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Ibt  Wit  of  faith,  ui  B«llKnniDe  expreaal^  put*  it  in  hU 

coiitnist  beCM-ecn  Ilio  Proteslunt  uid  tbt  Roman  ideas 
uf  &itli;  "harelici  Mem JUuciim  eaia  dejiniunt;  Ca- 
UwliFi  Sdcm  in  ialeUriiu  sedcni  lubere  voluot"  {IJe 
JiH/.  i,  4).  How  thorouBlily  exicnai  a  thing  thia 
(lith  Dia;  become  in  practice  U  evinod  liy  the  bet 
thai  tbe  recitation  of  a  treed,  in  Romaniit  language,  ia 
called  an  "act  of  faith" (Itergier,  art. ife  rUo^n^  iii, 
M).  ^2.>That,aGCOTdiDit1v.tbi]CoandlofTrentniakea 
raiLh  ootv  the  "  beginning  iif  buiiian  aulvation"  (tatuli* 

die  omu  jiufi/icalumul.  If  faith  ia  eiinplj  an  intel- 
lectuil  act,  it  is  fitly  dmcrilied  bb  only  the  "begin- 
ning" efjustiacation,  and  not  ilainatniinent.  SoMuh- 
ler,  in  commenting  on  this  pasaage,  expreuJy  aaya  tbut 
"  KuDian  CatholicB  consider  faith  aa  the  reunion  with 
God  ID  Christ  rtpedalts  by  means  of  tbe  facnlty  of 
knooledKe,  illuminated  anil  Blcengthened  by  grace" 
{Sjido^  N.  Y.  I8«,  p.  204).  In  the  same  vein  is 
Ibe  deflnllion  ^ven  by  the  Catechism  of  Trent,  viz. 
Ihillhe  "fdilh  neceaaory  to  salvation  ia  f&W/inlA  Liy 
vhich  we  yield  our  entire  assent  to  whatever  has  been 
itvfaled  by  almighty  God"  (Dultimore  eftu  p.  19).  It 
ispUia  that  the  notion  offallb,  as  Protestants  liold  it, 
and  SI  they  believe  that  Paul  held  it,  ia  totally  want- 
ing ia  the  Ronuui  doctrine.  Naturally,  loo,  with  tliu 
conception  of  faith,  the  liomanlsta  deny  that  faith  alunc 
janilies,  affirming,  in  the  way  of  the  Scbolaslica  (see 
above),  Uut  faith  mnsC  be  inftirmed  by  charity,  as  the 
germ  of  new  olwdience,  a  gift  bcatowed  lirst  in  bap- 

J.  H.  Newman  (Diffiailiia  of  A  agllcatatni,  cited  by 
Hare,  Cmlat  vUk  Jtome,  p.  113)  declares  that  Roman 
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I,  Teith  and  works,  are  simply  separable,  and  onli- 
osriiy  srpirated  In  fact;  that  faiUi  does  not  imply 

to  move  monntains,  may  exist  without  love — that  is, 
irae  faith,  as  truly  faith  in  the  strict  seDee  of  the  word 
a>  the  faith  of  a  martyr  or  a  doctor."  On  Ibis  Hare 
rnnarka:  "Thia.beticf  is  not  faith.  To  many  porsnng, 
hideed,  it  may  appear  that  this  is  little  more  than  n 
diipate  about  words ;  thatwe  luothe  W0Rl./aifAin  one 
■ease,  and  the  Romanist  in  another,  and  that  it  ie  not 
>onh  while  to  argue  about  the  matter.  But  when  we 
call  to  mind  how  ptat  are  the  power  and  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  fjiith  liy  the  Goapel,  it  surely  is  a 
qnation  of  (he  highest  moment  whether  that  power 
and  those  blessings  belong  to  a  lifeless,  inert,  ' 
mate  notion,  or  to  a  living,  energetic  principle. 
i:  the  gnal  controveray  Iwtween  Romanism  and  Pro- 
lotantism.  Their  slay  is  the  epat  npepatem,  nnrs  Jiild 
operoM—  faith,  the  ^ft  of  God,  apprehending  him 
tKrongfa  Christ,  renewing  the  whole  man,  and  I  rcnm- 
Ugthe  livint:  sprinK  of  his  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and 
actions"  (C-mlal  nfA  Somf,  note  1).    A  letur  of  Bun- 


M)  illuslm 


the  Ron 


mind  of  J.  H.  Newman  i^efore  bo 
■ml  ovrr  to  RrrniP.  A  pastor  in  Antwerp  (named 
Spurlein)  was  troubled  about  episcopal  ordinaUon,  and 
came  to  England  for  light.  He  was  invited  to  break- 
bat  at  Newman's,  and  found  him  and  a  numlwr  of  his 
Meads  ready  tn  bear  him.  "  He  unlmrdened  his  heart 
Ie  them,  and  tbey  gave  their  decision — the  verdict  of 
Kewmsnlc  jury  cm  a  case  of  conscience,  viz.  that '  P>it 
lerSp«rlFin,<saConliDenUl  Christian,  was  subject  I 
,tity  of  the  bishui;  of  Antwerp.'    He  oljected 


that  bishop  be  would 

.   -Ufcourae;  l>ut  you  will  conform  to  hiE>decis- 

How  can  I  do  that,'  exclaimed  Spflrlein, '  with- 

ihjnring  my  faith f      'But  your  faith  is  heresy.' 


'How?    Do  y 


e  the 


n  of  Rome,  and  to  olijure  the  faith  uf  the  G<t>p—  . 
'  TlieTe  is  no  faith  but  that  of  the  Chnri'b. '  '  But  my 
(M  is  in  Christ  cmcifled.'  '  You  are  mistalien  i  you 
•nam  saved  by  Christ, but  by  the  Church"  "  (WmoiV 
^Btutn,  by  his  Widow,  London,  1866,  i,6U). 
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(IV.)  latir  PrwKstoBrim.— 1.  Whatever  minor  dif. 

fuiEh,  all  evungriicai  theologians  agree  in  the  follow- 
ing points;  1.  That  saving  fkith  nut  ontj'  tecognlsc^ 
the  aupematural,  but  also  accepts  and  ttusis  obioluldy 
on  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  Saviour ;  2.  thot 
this  laving  power  is  the  gift  of  God ;  3.  that  it  invari- 
ably brings  forth  good  works;  i.  that  the  fuilli  which 
appropriates  the  merits  of  Christ  must  be  a  living 
faith )  5.  that  it  is  not  the  faith,  nor  the  vitality  of  the 
tiitb,  which  justifies  and  saves  man,  but  it  is  Ibc  o^ 
jec(oflhef«ith,i.  0.  the  meriU  of  Christ  the  Fedeem- 
er,  and  therefore  that  it  is  an  eiror  to  attach  a  saving 
quality  to  any  merely  subjeclivc  faith.  The  earlier 
Kel'uniiers  i  ml  Confessiuns  made  aituranct  an  essen- 
tial part  of  Suving  fiaith,  but  (his  doctrine  waa  not  long 

held.       See  .\S8DBAMR;   Jc«TIFlCATION. 

2.  Divitioia  oj  Faiib  ~Vaii.h  is  divided  by  the  theo- 
logians intu^dci  UMlorita  andjidu  xi/rjiKi  (historical 
f.ith  and  saving  faith).  Tb<!  fom:cr  is  intellectoal 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  Chrislh.n  doctrine;  the  lat- 
ter a  genuine  appropristian  of  tbe  meritaof  Christ  unto 
salvation.  True  faith  cmbTaces  both.  The  paria  til 
bith.in  tbeolo).'icallank'uage, are  throe:  a.  A'atilia  (_tct 
oftho  intellect),  knowledge,  instruction  in  the  facts  and 
doctrineaof  Christianity  (Rom.  x,  14).  b.  Asit<ina(act 
of  the  will),  assent  to  the  doctrine,  or  reception  of  it  as 
true  and  credible,  c.  Flducia  (act  of  Ihe  heart),  trust 
or  conlldrnce  in  tbe  divine  vrotd.     "  True  and  saving 

this  is  not  a  blind  and  superstitious  trust  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  like  tliat  uf  the  heathens  in  their  sacri- 
lices,  nor  the  presumptuous  trust  of  wicked  and  im- 
penitent men,  who  depend  on  Christ  to  save  them  in 
their  sins,  but  such  a  trust  aa  is  exorcised  according 
to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  word  of  God ;  so 
that  fo  huMe  the  Gospel  in  its  leading  principles,  and 
to  have  a  cordial  of  btfirf  [a  it,  is  necessary  to  that 
more  specific  act  of  faith  which  is  called  reftisce,  or, 
in  systematic  language, ^iJiicia/  oumt"  (WatFon,^)!- 
Mlitula.  il,  243). 

8.  Failh  in  Chrid ;  juHifyiag  Faith  —  Faith  at  Con- 
ation if  Saltiiiitxi, — (ii.)Tbough  the  entire  revelation 
or  God  is  set  forth,  in  one  sense,  as  the  object  of  faith 
(Luke  xiiv,  BS,  26;  Hcb.  xi),  jet  Christ,  the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  tlie  dying  and  risen  Redeemer,  is 
tar  Hi>x<iv,  the  object  of  faith  (Gal.  ii,  10 ;  John  xvli. 
31).  In  the  evangelical  churches,  justirying  faith  is 
understood  to  be  exercised  apecineally  In  Chrut,  as 
by  hie  death  making  expiation  and  satisfaction  for  the 
tinner's  guilt,  or  (to  put  the  same  idea  in  another  light) 
in  God's  covenant  nilh  mankind  in  Christ,  as  offering 
them  pardon  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  death;  and  this 
t^ith  is  yet  viewed  nnviy  as  a  condition  of  juttifica- 
tion.  (i.)  "  What  faith  is  it,  then,  through  which  we 
arc  saved?  It  may  be  answered,  first,  in  teneral,  il 
la  a  faith  in  Christ ;  Christ,  and  God  through  Christ, 
are  the  proper  objects  of  iL  Herein,  therefore,  it  is 
■utBciently,  absolutely  distinguished  fTom  the  faith 
either  of  ancient  or  n.odem  heathens.  And  from  tbe 
faith  of  n  devil  it  is  fully  dittintiuisbed  by  this— It  ia 
not  barely  a  speculative,  rational  thing,  a  cold,  lifcleas 
assent,  a  train  of  ideas  in  the  head,  but  also  a  dicpoei- 
tion  of  the  heart.  For  thus  saith  the  Scripture.  'With 
the  heart  man  lielievetb  unto  righteousness.'  And, 
'  If  tboa  shalt  confess  with  thy  month  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  Shalt  Ijelieve  with  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'  Il  acknowl- 
edges his  lieith  a^tbe  only  sufficient  means  of  redeem- 
ing man  from  death  elcmal,  and  his  resurrecUon  as 
the  restoration  of  us  all  to  life  and  immortally ;  inas- 
moch  as  he  '  was  delivered  for  our  ains,  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification.'  Christian  faith  is,  then  not  only 
an  assent  to  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ,  nut  also  a  full 
reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ;  a  trust  in  the  merits 
of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection;  a  recumbency 
upon  him  as  our  atonement  and  our  life,  as  given  for 
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at,  and  living  In  na.  It  ia  a  ton  confidenM  which  a 
nun  hath  in  God  that  tbnmgh  the  nurits  ol  CliriR  hii 
lint  are  Torglvan,  and  ba  reconcile  to  the  favor  of 
God ;  anil  id  coUHquence  thereof,  a  dating  with  him, 
and  cleaving  to  him,  ■>  oar  '  wiadam,  rightmauicn, 
aanctili cation,  and  redemption,'  or,  in  one  word,  our 
aalvation"  (Vfnhy,  Sim.  ua  JiuliJIcaiion).  (c.)  Faith 
ie  not  meritorioiulj,  bat  Instrumentilly,  the  condition 
of  our  pardon.  >'  If  Chiiat  bad  not  merited,  God  had 
not  promiwd  ;  if  God  had  not  promised,  juatification 
had  never  followed  on  tbia  faith  :  so  that  tlie  indiuo- 
Inbie  connection  of  faith  and  jtutlfication  is  from  God's 
butitntion,  wheret>y  be  hath  bound  himself  to  glTe  the 
beaeflt  npon  perfnrmsnca  of  the  condition.  Vet  there 
Is  an  aptitude  In  faith  to  be  made  a  condition  ;  for  no 
other  act  can  receive  Cbriat  as  a  prieat  prDpltiating 
and  pleading  the  propitiation,  and  the  promise  of  God 
for  bia  sake  to  give  the  benefit.  Aa  receiving  Chriat 
and  his  g;Tadans  promise  in  this  manner,  It  acknowU 
edgetb  man's  guilt,  and  so  man  renouncetb  all  right- 
eousness in  bimself,  and  honorcth  God  tbe  Father,  and 
Christ  Ibe  Son  aa  the  only  Redeemer.  It  gioriHea 
God'a  mercj  and  free  grace  in  tbe  highest  degree.  It 
■clinowledgeth  on  earth,  aa  it  will  lie  perpetually  ac- 
knowledged in  heaven,  that  the  whole  salvation  of  sin- 
ful man,  fTom  the  lieginning  to  tbe  last  degree  there- 
of, whereof  there  shall  be  no  end,  ia  fnim  God's  freest 
lore,  Christ's  merit  and  intercession,  his  own  gracions 
promise,  and  tbe  power  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit"  (Law- 
son).  Wesley,  speaking  offailh  as  the  condition  of  our 
Jiutiflcation,  sajs,  "We  mean  this  much,  that  it  Is  the 
only  thing  without  which  no  one  Is  justified ;  the  only 
thing  that  is  immediately,  iniiiapenaably,  absolutely 
reqaiaite  in  order  to  pardon.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
though  a  msn  shoaid  bays  everj-thing  else,  without 
faith,  yet  he  cannot  be  Jnatided;  so,  on  the  other, 
though  be  be  supposed  to  want  everything  else,  yet  if 
he  hath  bith  he  cannot  but  be  justified.  For  suppose 
1  sinner  of  any  kind  or  dc^^ree,  in  a  full  sense  of  his 
totalnngodliness,ofhis  total  inability  to  think,  apeak, 
or  do  good — suppose,  1  say,  this  sinner,  helpless  and 
hopeless,  casts  himaelf  wholly  on  the  mercy  of  Gud  in 
Christ  (which,  indeed,  be  cannot  do  but  by  the  gnico 
ofGod),  who  will  affirm  that  any  more  is  lequind  be- 
fore that  sinner  can  bejustiXed?"  (Wesley,  aermmm 
JUttificaliim  i  ti eanier,  PiaiiHny  and  Tr/uamg,  ii,  13S 
sq.).  "Faith,  aa  it  is  mere  l»lief,  may  be  jvodnced 
by  rational  evidence.  But  when  (hat  is  attained,  the 
work  of  grace  In  the  heart  ia  nowhere  aud  in  Scrip- 
tare  to  be  carried  on  by  the  natural  operation  of  theae 
credited  truths.  Tbe  contrary  fact,  that  men  often 
credit  them  and  remain  uninflnenced  by  them,  is  ob. 

ascribed  to  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  a'n 
inflnence  which  may  be  ordinarily  resisted.  By  that 
bifluence  men  are  'pricked  in  their  heart;'  and  the 
heart  is  prepared  to  feel  the  dread  impression  which  Is 
conveyed  by  the  manifestation  of  man's  perishing 
state,  not  merely  in  the  doctrine  of  the  word,  hut  as  it 
stands  In  the  Spirit's  application  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science. But,  though  this  was  previously  credited, 
and  is  still  credited ;  and  though  its  import  and  mean- 
ing are  now  more  fiiUy  perceived  as  the  perishing 
condition  of  tbe  awakened  man  Is  more  clearly  disco  v. 
ere'l,  the  faith  of  affiance  does  not  therefore  follow. 
A  person  In  these  circumstances  ia  not  to  be  likened  to 
a  man  drowning,  who  will  Instinctively  seize  tbe  rope 
as  soon  as  it  is  thrown  out  to  him.  Thero  la  a  per- 
verse disposition  in  man  to  seek  salralion  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  stind  on  terms  with  his  Savionr.  There 
ia  a  reluctance  to  trust  wholly  in  his  atonoment,  and 
to  lie  saved  by  grace.  There  ia  a  sin  of  unbelief,  an 
evil  heart  of  nnWIief,  a  repugnance  to  the  committal 
of  the  aoul  to  Obriat,  which  the  influence  of  grace,  not 
merely  knowledge  of  the  opposite  truth  and  duty, 
mu*t  conquer.  Even  when  this  is  subdued,  and  man  \ 
la  mode  willing  to  be  saved  in  the  appointed  way,  a  I 
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want  of  power  is  felt,  not  to  credit  the  truth  of  tht 
sacTiHce  of  Christ,  or  its  merits,  or  its  sufficiency,  but 
a  want  of  power  to  tmat  wholly,  and  with  confldeoco, 
In  it,  aa  to  the  laaue.  It  ia  then  that,  likethe  diaci. 
pies,  and  all  good  men  in  all  ages,  every  man  in  tbew 
circumatances  prays  for  faith ;  for  thia  power  to  tnit 
perwmally,  and  for  himself,  in  tbe  atonement  made 
fur  hia  Bins.  Tbus  be  recognises  Christ  as  'tbe  A» 
thor  and  Finlahor  of  r..ltli,'  and  bith  aa  tbe  gift  ef 
God,  though  his  own  duty;  thus  there  Is  in  the  mnid 

seeking  of  all  from  Chriat  on  the  other,  which  canaol 
but  lie  followed  by  the  gift  of  blth,  and  by  the  Jot 
which  springs,  not  from  mere  sentiment,  but  ftom  the 
attestation  of  the  Spirit  to  our  acceptance  with  God. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  not  only  aa  the  Com- 
forter, but  oa  tho  Sanetilier-  It  is  in  this  way,  loo, 
that  faitb  saves  os  to  the  end,  by  connecting  us  with 
the  exerted  inflnence  and  power  of  God,  Ihmogh 
Christ-  ■  The  life  that  I  live  in  the  flesh,  I  Ure  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  hhn- 
self  for  me."  These  are  views  which  will,  it  is  trae, 
be  a  stumblSg-alone  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  phi- 
loeupbers  of  this  world.  But  there  ia  no  remedy  b 
concesdon.  Still  tbia  will  sUnd, '  Whosoever  reerii- 
eth  not  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein'  "  (Watson,  tTorfa,  London,  183i 
vii,  «<). 

I'ye  Smith  (FirU  lina  o/ChriMm  Tht(Jog§,  bk.  r, 
ch.  V,  §3)  defines  the  speciNc  act  ofsaving  faith  to  In 
that  act  of  tbe  mind  whkb  directly  and  necessarily 
arises  from  the  principle  of  (kith,  which  ia  the  proper 
and  cbaractcrlatic  exertion  of  that  principle,  aod  ia 
which  the  real  nature,  design,  and  tendency  of  genu- 
ine faith  ia  made  apparent.  Tbia  act  or  exeraiK  la 
enpressed  in  Scripture  by  the  terms"  eommg  loChriit 
—looking  to  blm— receiving  bim — catini;  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  drinking  his  blood—trusting  in 
bim,  and  being  fully  persnudeii  of  his  truth  and  faith- 
fulness."  It  is  that  which  oar  old  and  excellent  di- 
vines usually  denoted  by  the  phrase  (perhaps  too  fa- 
miliar, but  vGiy  expressive  and  eaaily  understood) 
doi'mg  irilk  Chi-itt.  President  Edwards  expreftes  it 
thus;  "Tho  whole  act  of  acceptance,  or  closing  of  tie 
soul  or  heart  with  Cbriat"  (Wot**,  viii,  MB).  "  Faitli 
is  an  assured  resting  of  the  soul  upon  God's  proniiwi 
of  mercy  In  Jesus  Christ  for  pardon  of  sins  here  am! 
glory  hereafter"  (Dr.  Owen's  Cattci,'$m). 

4.  It  has  been  said  (above)  that  Prote^taot  theologi- 
ans are  substantially  agreed  as  to  tbe  nature  of  Baring 
faith.  But  there  is  a  class  of  divines  in  the  Chonrli 
of  England  (the  so-called  sacramental  or  Romaniring 
psrtv)  who  seem  to  have  i:nne  liack  wbollv  la  tlw 
scholastic  doctrine  of  laith.  if  nnt.  indeed,  tn'  that  ef 
Rome.  One  of  the  best  writers  of  this  achool  is  bisbop 
Forlies,  of  Brechin,  who,  in  treating  on  Art.  xi  of  the 
Cl^urrh  of  England,  asserts  that  tbe  faith  by  which  w 
are  juatifled  is  notthe>ft>na  of  Luther,  but  is  "thai 
beginning  and  root  of  the  Christian  life  whenhy  we 
willingly  believe,  etc.,"  tbus  adopting  the  very  phrase- 
ology of  Trent  In  framing  his  definition  of  faith.  So. 
also,  he  adopts  BeUarmine'a  etalement  that  "tart  ii 
the  vivifying  principle  of  the  faith  which  Impetrales 
justification."  While  he  admits  that  the  htlien  oltn 
affirm  that  we  are  justillcd  by  faith  alone,  be  adds  Ihsl 
"they  never  intended,  liy  the  word  alone,  to  eiclude 
all  works  oTf.iIth  and  gracn  fniin  the  canses  ofjnitl- 
flcation  and  etornul  salvation"  (ErptvHiHim  ofinfS 
.4rfK/et,Londan.lBSTJ,t77sq.).  Those  views  sreaot 
Proteatanti  j'et  blahop  Forties,  and  the  set  of  tlKialii«l- 
ans  who  agree  wiEb  him  in  i!oing  back  to  Ronilik  doc- 
trine, still  lielong  to  a  Cburcb  which  calls  ItMlfPrfHo- 
tant.  In  happy  contrast,  we  cite  iinolher  divine  of  Iht 
aame  Church,  Dr.O'Brien,  who,  in  his  excelleal  ma- 
tiaeonjiuaj^ofton  Ay  ^m'(A(Lond.9ded.  1Sn3),aft(rs 
■[arstatementofihe  nature  ofChristian  faith  as "/m* 

Christ;  an  enUre  and  unreserved  confidence  In  the 
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tKacy  of  whit  Christ  bu  dona  «ut  tuKatA  fbr  m, 
■  full  reliincc  upon  bimind  hia  work,"  pmleats  agaiuit 
Um  error  that,  "  in  jnMificitioQ,  faith  is  accounted  to 
u»  for  righteouuwM  btciuM  it  ii  in  itwlf  a  right  prin- 
ciple, and  one  which  naturally  landa  to  prodoce  obedi- 
CDC«  to  divine  precapla  ;"  and  he  >hawB  that,  "  while  it 
I»  tbejfc  iintrumBnlof  out  justification,  wid  the  MTTilnal 
principle  of  holy  obrrlicncc,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
Izutrnment  of  ourjnttiflcation,  eAB«nUa)ly  and  proper- 
ly, LecaBseitnniteiuitotheLordJeSDs  Christ,  BO  that 
we  have  an  intercRt  in  all  that  he  has  dona  and  suftflr- 
id.  God  having,  in  hia  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy,  gp- 
pointed  that  we  ahonld  be  pardoned  and  accepUd  for  the 
aaSeringe  and  for  the  merits  of  another,  seems  most  fit- 
ly to  bave  apptdnted,  too,  Cliat  onr  voluntary  acceptance 
of  this  his  mode  of  freely  toiiflyiag  and  receiving  us, 
by  putting  our  tnut  in  bini  through  whom  these  bless- 
iogi  are  to  be  bestowed  upon  as.  should  necesaarily 
pncede  our  full  pirlicipaElon  of  oil  Che  benefits  of  this 

gricious  scheir.e,  and  that  nothing  else  should 

If  for  oatjiuHJieatiim  it  be  essential,  and  safficient,  that 
we  be  united  to  Christ — one  with  Christ— /oundtn  CSrisl 
— does  not  the  act  whereby  we  talie  him  for  our  de- 
lience  a^inst  that  wrath  which  we  feel  that  we  have 
MToed — whereby,  abjuring  all  self-dependence,  we  cast 
oonelves  upon  God's  free  mercies  in  the  Bodeemer, 
with  a  fbll  tense  of  our  goilt  and  our  danger,  hut  in 
a  faU  reliance  upon  the  efficacy  of  all  tbat  ho  has 
wrought  and  endured  ;  does  not  this  act,  wberehy  we 
cleaTB  to  him,  and,  as  far  as  in  ns  lies,  become  one 
with  hiin,  seem  the  tit  act  wbereunlo  to  annex  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  those  inestimable  beneflls  which,  how- 
ever dearly  purchased  they  were  by  him  who  bought 
tiMm,  were  designed  to  be,  with  respect  tu  ns  upon 
whom  they  ate  bestowed,  emphatically  free?  ^'Jth 
less  thso  this,  our  part  in  the  procedure  would  not 
bave  boen,  what  it  was  manifestly  designed  to  be. 
lalligeAt  and  voluntary  ;  with  more,  it  might  seec 
be  meritarioos.  Whereas /ai(A  unites  all  the  advan- 
lapa  that  we  onght  to  look  for  in  the  instrument 
whereby  we  were  to  lay  hold  on  the  blessings  thus 
fteely  offsred  to  us:  it  makes  ns  voluntary  recipients 
of  them,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  leave,  even  to  the 
deceitfblness  of  our  own  deceitful  hearts,  the  power  of 
ascribing  to  ourselves  any  roeritorioua  ahare  In  pro- 
caring  them"  (p.  119-121). 

The  relation  of  faith  to  works,  and  the  qaeation  of 
the  appannt  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul 
and  that  of  James  on  this  point,  will  be  treated  in  our 
article  Wobkb.  We  only  remark  here  that  the  Pro- 
tnlant  theology  (aa  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the 
eatncts  already  given)  holds  that  true  fUth  always 
oanlfesta  Itself  by  love  and  good  works  (see  AugJmrg 
Csa/eaHon,  Apuiog^,  c.  ili)  ;  any  other  faith  is  mere  be- 
lief, or  what  St.  James  calls  "dead  faith."  The  mi- 
Dor  differences  smong  ProtestaDts  as  to  the  nature  of 
bith  depend  chiefly  upon  dilTerencea  as  to  the  nature 
efjnstifi cation.     See  jnariFicATioTi. 

See,  bcsidea  the  works  already  cited,  Edwards,  ITorta 
C-  T.  edit.,  t  vols.  8vo).  i.  110 ;  U,  601  tq.  i  iv,  U  sq. ; 
WitcrUnd,  IForb  (Oxf.  1643),  vl,  23-39 ;  Pearson. On 
At  Cntd,  art  I ;  Wardlaw,  Sydcmatie  Throtogs  (Edinb. 
1657,  a  vols.  Bvo),  ii,  T28  sq. ;  Uartensen,  ChrUtiim 
Dcgmalia  (TIdinb.  1666,8*0),  p.  S7,  SOS  sq.;  Knspp, 
OmUin  Thfolegy,  §  ISl  *q. ;  Browne,  Oh  S9  ArlicUt . 
(K.  T.  186i>),  p.  808  sq. ;  Burnet,  On  89  AnicUi.  art. 
li;  Nitisch,OlnsrAa^/,sJI/r,§143;  Honsell, A'/^ton 
of  Pidtmptiim  (Und.  1867,  8vo),  p.  218  sq. ;  BShmer, 
Ci'U(/.Z*iiffina(tt(Breslau,lHD),i,«{  il.SSSsq.',  Per- 
iwy  (Rom.  C.\  FntlKlvma  Theoiogiea  (ed.  Munie,  3 
nif.y  ii.  14H  sq. ;  Mahler  (R.  C.\  Symholim  (N.  T. 
1844),bk.  i,ch.  ill,  gia,  16;  Buchanan, C>n  ./w'tjfcatHn 
(Mnb.  1867,  8vn),  p.  364  sq.;  Hare,rictorj  of  Faitli 
(Mviewed  in  BU^oduca  Sacra,  July,  186n.  art.  ii)j 
IqialoB,  PouZia.  ReeklferligmgdArf  (Leips.  18&3,  Svo), 
(Uttsq.;  Usteri.PaufiR.Lalr«r^;f  (ZUr.  1S24,8vo); 
Btscbl,  A  UKUkal  Kircte  (Uips.  1867,  8to),  p.  82  sq. ; 
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Schali,  Die  CAnitlicht  Ltkre  t.  Glauben  (Leipf,  1S34, 
8vo);  Cobb,i'*«o«iipAj .//■<«(* (Nashville);  Neander, 
Kutholiciimia  u.  ProlalanlUmit  (Berlin,  1863.  Svo),  p. 
lHl-146;  H»»e,  Pnteilant.  PoUnuk  (Leips.  1865,  Svo). 
p.  24S  sq. :  Baar,  KfilAoliciimut  tnd  Protalantitmia 
(Tubingen,  18S6,8vo),  p.  S69-2M;  Elliott, ZW»m(.'c« 
'//(omnBiim,  book  i, chap,  ii;  Eaat, DogmeBgei^tkU 
(Leips.  lSfi7,  S  vols,  8vo),  ill,  200  sq. ;  Cunningham, 
iliilorical  Theologg,  chap,  mi ;  Beck,  DogBie^etclarhle 
(Tubingen,  1864. 8vo),  p.  864-869.  See  also  Jdbtifi- 
cation;  Sahctificatioh. 

FAITH,  ACT  OF.     See  Adto-da  Ft 

FAITH,  ARTICLES  OF.  See  Abticlbs,  and 
Fdndamsntai. 

FAITH  AND  WORKS.     See  Wokks. 

FAITH,  CONFESSIONS  OF.  See  CoHrrasioss 
OF  Faith. 

FAITH,  FUNDAMENTAL  ARTICLES  OF.    See 

FdtDAllKNTAI.. 

FAITH,  RULE  OP.  I.  Rfguia  Fida.—la  the  early 
Church  the  sumraarj-  of  doctrines  taught  to  catechu- 
mens, and  lo  which  they  were  required  to  give  their 
BBsent  before  baptism,  was  called  in  Greek  iriorif,  the 
faillii  cipoc  iriornuc,  the  limit  or  Atcrmiialion  of  At 
fiiilh;  I'jtjpo.c  TTCorHUC, f ponficm  "ftht/ait/ii  xavwv, 
rule;  and  in  Latin,  Segula/dti,  rule  of  fiiilh.  This 
term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
See  Creei>,  Ai-oaTuw';  Reodla  Fidki. 

II.  From  the  ancient  usage,  the  phrase  has  been 
adopted  (not  very  aptly)  in  modem  thcolpgj'  to  denote 
(1)  the  true  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Chriftian 
truth ;  and  (3)  the  criterion  or  standard  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Proleslanta  find  this  rule  in  the  Scriptures 
alone ;  the  Greek  and  Roman  churche?,  and  some  An- 
glicans, Hnd  it  not  only  in  Scripture,  but  also  In  the 
Church,  as  the  authorized  (Inspired)  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  whose  interpretations  are  embodied  in  tra- 
dition. Tbo  (Uprrme  authority,  according  to  the  Ro. 
manists,  lies  in  tradition,  and  In  the  pope  as  its  living 
expounder.  Some  of  the  m}-stjcs  and  the  Quakers 
make  the  "inner  light"  the  supreme  rule:  thus  Bob- 
en  Barclay  soys  tbat  the  IngheEl  cource  of  knowledge 
— divine  revelation  and  illumination — <s  something  io- 
temal,  truptworthy,  and  self-evident,  which  conmunds 
reason  to  accept  It  by  the  indwelling  evidence.  The 
Rstiunalists  make  reason  the  final  arbiter,  and  the 
mind  of  man  the  measure  of  truth. 

(I.)  ThePmeitanlDodriM 1.  One  of  the  chief  doc- 
trinal elements  of  the  Reformation  waa  the  tuffieifnfy 
of  Scripture  for  faith  and  salvation.  Wickliffe,  indeed, 
anticipated  the  RelbnnatioD  in  asserting  Ihe  anthority 
of  Scripture.  "When  we  troly  believe  in  Christ," 
ho  says,  "the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  is  greaUr  for  as 
than  that  of  any  other  writing."  He  makes  the  oc- 
knuwlcdgment  of  Ihe  divine  word  to  spring  from  the 
luinicdiate  relation  of  the  fnal  to  Christ,  while  Home 
puts  the  Church  between  the  roul  and  Christ.  Luther 
also  rejected  all  mediation  between  the  coal  and  Christ. 
"  Yet,  before  he  bad  consciously  developed  the  princi- 
ple that  the  holy  Scriptures  must  l-e  the  highest  source 
of  knowledge,  his  doctrine  had  already  been  formed 
upon  It,  and  unconsciously  he  was  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple to  admit  nothing  which  was  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptures.  Conlro>'ersy  first  Ircught  him  to  carry 
nut  this  principle  with  scientific  clearness."  It  wat^ 
however,  first  "scientifically  stated  by  Helanclhon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Leipsig  disputation.  In  whidi 
Eck  attacked  a  statement  made  by  that  reformer  in 
one  of  his  letters,  which  thus  acquired  notoriety.  He 
says  that  it  is  a  duty  lo  abide  by  the  pure  and  simple 
meaning  of  Holy  Writ,  as,  indeed,  heavenly  truths 
are  always  the  Amplest;  this  meaning  la  to  be  found 
by  comparinit  Holy  Writ  with  itself.  On  this  account 
we  study  Holy  Writ,  In  order  to  pass  judgment  on  all 
human  opinions  by  it  as  a  universal  touchstone"  (CoM. 
Edaam  Drfrmo,  Melancthooii  Optra,  ed.  Bretfchne)' 
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tier,  i,  113,  cited  by  NuodeT.  Hulary  of  Dogmai,  [Ry- 
land].  p.  623).  Both  trsdition  and  the  »pocrypli»l 
boaks  were  rejected  by  tbe  Kefonnen.  While  the 
malaial  principle  or  Protcatantism  i: 
faith,  iu  formsl  principla  (^priruip 
knowli^dge-principle,  or  principle  of  cognition) 
tbe  word  oF  Gnd,  \a^en  in  the  canonical  bouka 
Old  «nd  New  Testsments,  "ia  the  pure  and  p^ip^^ 

tnitli"  (Schsff,  Prva^U  of  ProUitaniiia,  Chflmbera 
b^tg.  1M6,  p.  70). 

3.  The  chief  Prateitanl  Coitfemmi  agree  aa  to  th< 
role  oF  (kith.  The  AasAarg  Coi^itnm  repodiatea  the 
traditiona  of  the  Church  of  Kome  a»  to  penancee,  futa, 
etc.  (art.  xv),  diurimlna  cibomm,  etc.  (part  11, 
t);  and  aee  eapocially  Apologiii  Con/ttt,  cap.  vii 
200;  Df.  Iradlliiinibia  hamanit  in  Ealaia;  and  Pnrf. 
ad  Coaf.  A  agai!.  p.  fl,  "  We  offer  our  coafeaaic 
drawn  from  the  lacred  Scriptnrea  and  the  pure  word 
of  God."  The  Formala  Concordia,  Epit.  1, 1  ' 
definite:  "Crcdiinua,  coufitemur  et  docomni 
roguUni  et  nomiani,  aecundum  quam  nmnl  i  dogmata, 
omneaque  doctares  leitlniari  et  judicorj  oporteat, 
lam  omniDO  alliin  esao  quam  prophetica  et  apostolica 
■cripta  cum  veteris  turn  novi  Teslaminti,  sicut  acrip- 
iBin  eat  Paa,  Clin,  105;  Gal.  i,  8."  "  Reliqu*  vero 
live  patrum  siva  neot-^ricoram  acHpti.  qnnciinitie  ve- 
niant  nomine,  sjcrb  literia  nequaqium  aunt  xquipi- 
randa,  aed  univerw  illis  ita  aubjicienda  aunt,  ut  alia 
ralione  non  reciplantar,  nial  teatium  loco,  qui  doceant, 
qnod  eti  jm  post  apoatoloriun  tempora  et  in  quibua  par- 
tibua  orbu  doctrina  ilia  prophetarum  et  apoilolorum 
alncerbr  conaeivata  ait."  "Cieteraautem  aymboli  et 
•lia  acripta,  quorum  paullo  anln  mentlonem  fecimus, 
Don  obtinent  anclorilatem  judicia ;  htec  etiam  ilignitas 
■olia  aacris  literia  debetur,  aed  dumtaxat  pro  reUgione 
noatri  testimonium  dicunt,  etc."  (We  believe,  confeaa, 
and  teach  that  the  one  rule  and  criterion  by  which  all 
doctrinea  and  teaching  are  to  be  teatcd  la  Scripturi 
...  all  other  wriUngs,  whether  ancient  or  modern^ 
all  armbola,  cresda,  etc.,  are  of  uao  fnot  aaof  eqnai  au- 
thority, but  only]  09  witncaaes  of  the  proaervation  of 
the  revealed  doctrinea,  and  tealimoniea  for  our  relig- 
ion, etc.).  Coaf.GaU.ait.\:  "It  ia  not  lawful  to  op. 
poae  either  aniiqnity,  caatom,  multitude,  man'a  wia- 
dom  and  Judgment,  or  edicta,  or  any  decrei'8,  or  coun- 
cils, or  viaiona,  or  miraclea,  unto  thia  holy  Scripture, 
but  rather  that  all  tbinga  ought  to  be  examined  and 
tried  by  the  rule  and  square  thereof  Wherefore  we 
do  for  tbia  cauae  also  allow  those  three  creeds,  namely, 
the  Apoatlea',  the  Nicene,  and  Atbunaaian  Creeds,  be- 
cause they  bo  agreeable  to  the  written  word  of  God." 
Conf.  I/elcel.  ii,  1 :  "In  conlpoveraies  of  religion  on 
matters  of  faith,  we  cannot  admit  any  other  jud^  tlun 
God  himaelf,  prononndng  liy  the  holy  Scripture  what 
ia  true,  what  ia  false,  what  ia  to  be  roliiiwed,or  what  to 
be  avoided.  So  we  do  not  reat  but  in  the  judgment  nf 
a;drituBl  men  drawn  ft^m  the  Word  of  God."  CtiaJ". 
Btlgic.  art.  vii :  "  Wo  l)eiiove  ulao  that  tbe  holy  Scrip- 
ture duth  moat  perfectly  contain  all  the  will  of  God, 
and  tbjt  in  it  all  thinga  are  abundantly  taught  what- 
aoaver  i*  neceaaary  to  be  believed  of  man  to  attain  ta\- 
vation."  Weatmiiuirr  Coofatioa,  art.  i:  "The  whi>le 
couniet  of  God,  concerning  all  things  neceaaary  for  his 
own  glory,  man's  a^vution,  faith,  and  life,  is  either 
aiprcs'ly  set  down  In  Scripture,  or  bs'  good  and  nec- 
essary couacqucnce  may  lie  deduced  from  S<:riptiirei 
nntn'w'tich  nothing  ut  any  time  is  to  be  added,  wheth- 
er by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of 
men.  Kevcrthclesa,  we  acknowledgo  the  inward  illu- 
mination of  the  Siririt  of  God  hi  be  neceaaary  for  the 
aaving  understanding  nf  audi  tbinga  as  are  revealed 
in  the  word,"  etc.  "All  things  in  Scripture  are  not 
alike  plain  in  Ibemselves,  nor  alike  clrjir  unto  all ;  }-et 
those  tilings  which  are  necesMiry  to  Lm  km<«n.  tie- 
lieveil,  nnd  olncrved  for  ealvation  are  so  clearly  pro. 
pounded  and  opened  In   aome  place  of  Scripture  or . 
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other,  that  not  only  the  learned,  bat  the  nnlEamed,  b 
a  duo  use  of  tbe  ordinary  maana,  may  attain  nnta  a 
sufficient  undcrstandiut;  of  them."  Churck  of  Etif. 
lami,  art.  vi  (vtb  oF  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnicii): 
"  Holy  Scripture  oontainelb  all  thinj,rs  neccaaaij'  to 
ajlvation  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  Mr 
may  be  pnjved  thereliy,  ta  not  to  be  t*quired  of  out 
man  that  it  ebould  be  believed  ua  an  article  of  (aitb." 
So  the  Creeds  (art.  viii)  are  commended  to  reeeptioa 
and  belief  only  because  they  may  be  proved  by  at- 
tain  "  warranta  of  holy  Scripture ;"  works  of  aopcr- 
erogation  (xiv)  ire  rejected  as  contradicted  ly  tit 
word  of  Chriat ;  thinga  urdain3d  even  by  general  lOan- 
cil>  are  affirmed  (xxi)  to  have  neither  strength  aar 
authority  unless  it  be  decbred  that  they  "be  tikn 
out  of  holy  Scripture  ;"  purgatory,  pjrdons,  image 
worship,  relica,  saintly  invocaluin  (xxii),  and  Iran- 
aubstanliation  (xxvlii)  ore  rejected  aa  grounded  "nja-g 
no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  Uk 
Word  of  God." 

(II.)  Tie  JtoBiaw.JOoc(ri«,— The  Council  of  Treat 
(aesa.  iv.  April  8, 1616,  0/t  tJK  Caitatt)  declares  tktl 
the  "Gospat  promised  before  by  the  prophets  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  was  (irat  orally  publuhed  l.y  jur 
Lord  JeaUB  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  uho  ofterwanli 
commanded  it  to  be  preached  by  his  apostles  to  emr 
creature,  as  tbe  source  of  all  aaving  truth  and  diKH- 
pline ;  and  that  this  truth  and  discipline  are  conUined 
both  in  written  books  and  in  unwritten  tnidiliinis. 
which  hiva  come  down  to  ua,  cither  received  by  the 
apoatlca  from  the  lip  of  Chriat  himaelf,  or  transmitted 
by  thi  honda  of  the  aame  opoatlea,  under  the  dictatim 
of  tlio  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  names  aa  canonical  all  tbe 
books  of  the  O.  T.  andthe  Apocrj'pha.  according  lotfai 
Vulgate  edition ;  declaring  that  the  Council  "  doth  le- 
ceiva  and  reverence,  with  cqoal  pisty  and  veneratiop, 
all  the  iiooka,  as  well  of  tb:  Old  as  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  same  God  being  the  author  of  both — andaia* 
the  aForeaaid  traditions,  pcrtjining  both  to  Duth  and 
manners,  whether  received  From  Christ  himaelf  or  dic- 
tated by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  pre-wrved  In  the  Catholic 
Church  by  continual  succesaion."  The  CaltcUim  of 
lie  Camalo/Trtnt  declares  (Prffatte)  that  "all  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  which  the  bithfal  are  to 
be  instructed  are  derived  (Vom  the  Word  of  God.wlncb 
includes  Scriptures  and  tradition."  These  atalements 
are  not  ao  decided  as  those  of  later  Roman  tbeologi- 
ana,  but  they  were  nevertheless  received  at  the  time 
aa  ordjining  a  new  rule  of  lailh  in  the  Church.  Ber- 
nard Gilpin  (t  IS83)  had,  it  la  said,  been  heKitatinj; 
about  accepting  Protestantism,  but  the  publicitinn  uF 
the  decree  of  Trent  decided  him  :  "  While  he  was  dii- 
tract^d  with  these  things,  the  role  of  fitith  changed  by 
thj  Council  of  Trent  asloniahed  him.  For  he  observed 
that  nut  only'tho  ancient  divines,  but  even  the  modern 
ones,  Lombard,  Scolus,  and  Aquinas,  all  confessed  that 
tbe  rule  of  faith  wue  solely  to  be  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture, whereas  he  found,  according  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  it  might  as  well  be  drawn  frtim  human  tr,^. 

ditiona The  Church  of  Rome  kept  the  role  of 

faith  entire  till  it  was  chanxed  by  tbe  Council  of  Trent. 
From  tbot  time  he  thou^jht  itapolnt  of  dutytnhrsike 
her  communion,  that  the  true  Church,  thus  called  ont. 
might  follow  the  Won!  ofGod"(Z*/r  rf  Bernard  Hit- 
pa.  p.  69,  Glaagow,  1K54,  cited  by  Cramp,  TtH-iai 
of  Popery,  ch.  lii).  Bollurmino  (t  1621),  perbap"  the 
greatest  of  Roman  tbeologiana,  acta  Forth  the  R<Hnia 
theory  more  fully  in  hia  treatise  Dt  Verio  Dei.  He  di- 
vides it  Into  the  written  and  the  unwritten  word.  Ilie 
written  word  includes  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  and  N. 
T. ;  the  unwritten  is  tradition,  i,  e.  1.  dirim  ttsditlm, 
luding  doctrines  communicated  by  Christ  bimselF  to 
apostles,  and  taught  by  them,  bnt  not  recorded ;  1 
<?7»a'o'i<vt/ tradition,  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles, 
but  not  recorded  in  their  writings;  B.  ecife  '--''—' 
troilition,  including  ancient  cuitonis  and  nsagi 
od  down  iu  the  Chnrch.     Tbe  necessity  (or  tli 
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ditknu  ha  DuinUins  on  the  axpma  gnxind  of  tho 
HmfieieBcy  of  Sciiptun  u  a  rule  of  fitth  and  lift 
(axwrimna  in  Scripluria  non  coDtinarl  expreiaa  tolam 
doctriaani  neceuamro  *ive  de  Ada  alve  da  morlbiu, 
Di  Virio  Dti,  W,  3).  The  aabBtance  of  thete  pouufcea 
io.  that  in  the  rula  of  faitli  tiaditioD  !■  an  aulhorilf 
independtuit  of  Scripture,  and  in  all  respecta  equal  to 
it  in  bindiDg  force.  Mubler  (^jmMifm,  J  i>8)attenipU 
M  refine  the  Ruman  ductrine,  but,  in  fact,  disKuiiei  it 
Qnder  an  ideal  theoiy  of  bu  Dwa,int«ndedlobe  adapt- 
ad  to  '^tfafl  ipiiit  of  tbe  age,^'  or  «1hc  inspired  hy  it. 
Bnt  the  Bubatancfl  of  tbe  Koman  doctrine  remains,  in 
■tuta  of  hia  akill,  in  big  italemeDt  that  "it  ia  tbe 
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S98aq0.  Dr.AmoldrnnaAitEA'nA.Aaa.April.lBlS), 
that,  according  to  the  Tractarinn  theory,  "the  Scrip- 
tures an  not  the  aole  ora  perfect  rule  of  faith;  thejare 
to  be  lupplemented  by  tradition;  tbey  fumifb  at  beat 
but  the  germ  of  an  imperfectly  developed  CbiistlaaU 
ty,  which  ia  Io  be  found  full  blown  and  perfect  eome- 
nhera  (no  one  can  tell  wbera)  in  the  third,  or  fourth, 
liith  century,  or  aome  century  atill  later ; 
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atanding  of  Holy  Writ."  One  of  the  latoat  and  moat 
■kilful  advocatea  of  the  Roman  view  la  arcbbitbop 
Kanning,  who,  in  hia  Groundi  of  Fuitk  (London,  IfiS^, 
Hvo),  maintuna  that  "nnlveraal  tradition  it  tbe  au- 
preme  interpreter  of  Scripture,"  and  that  this  tradition 
ia  maintained  oaUi  in  tbe  Cburch  of  Roma,  of  which 
tbe  pope  ii  the  head  and  exponent.  Dr.  SchafF  annis 
up  the  vices  of  the  Koman  iat  theory  of  the  rule  of  faith 
as  followa:  "Tba  distinction  between  the  divine  and 
the  human  is  nnaettled  by  it.  This  pantheistic  feab- 
nn  niDS  through  the  wfaola  eysteui,  culminating  in 
the  respect  shown  toward)  tbe  jiope  as  lawfully  hold- 
ing and  exercising  the  threefold  ofBce  of  Christ  him- 
self. Too  much  ia  allowei],  again,  to  buDian  agency  in 
the  formation  of  tbe  sacred  Scripturea,  by  limiting  the 
inspiration  of  tbe  Holy  Ghoel  to  mere  aasistance  and 
guidance  (RinMnariii  tt  iHnclio'),  Still  farther,  the  Lat- 
in tnnalatlon  of  Jerome,  B  work  of  conne  proceeding 
from  a  particular  Church  position,  and  reflecting  iln 
image,  ia  nut  only  placed  on  a  par  with  tbe  original 
test,  bnt  in  actual  use  preferred  to  it  altogether  (Bet- 
ianoine,  J>e  Vtrbo  Dti,  ii,  10).  In  the  fourth  place,  tbe 
charKB  of  darkness  and  ambiguity  i«  brought  against 
the  Scriptures,  whence  tradition  ia  held  to  be  necessary 
for  their  interpretation,  and  it  ia  counselled  that  the 
laity  ahoulii  not  read  them  except  in  cases  of  special 
qnaliflcaCion,  of  Hhich  the  bishop  ia  to  be  the  Judge. 
In  abort,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  Itoman  Catholic 
Church  baa  for  Ita  al>}ect  to  suliotdinate  tbe  Bible  to 
tradition,  and  then  to  make  itself  the  infallible  Judge 
of  truth,  with  power  to  determine  at  pleaanrs  what  ia 
God's  word  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  to 
anathematiie  everything  tliat  may  go  beyond  Ita  past 
decisions,  even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  and  Jansenism,  it  ahould  be  an  actual  deepening 
of  the  Christian  conscioutneaa  itseir'  {Prvicifie  of 
pTotitlaiUim,  p.  71). 

(III.)  The  nne  Aaglienn  Ajrtrw.  — The  so-called 
Tractarian  purty  in  the  Cburch  of  England  adapted, 
almost  at  ita  first  beginning  in  Oxford,  in  substance. 
the  Knmanist  theory  of  tbe  rule  of  faith ;  so,  e,  g. 
"TracU/ortke  Timet"  (No.  lO):  "Catholic  tradition 
teacbea  revaatad  truth.  Scripture  proves  it :  Scripture 
b  the  document  of  faith,  tradition  tbe  witneta  of  it: 
Scripture  and  tradition,  taken  together,  are  the  Joint 
rule  of  faith."  The  truth  waa,  that  the  men  compris- 
ing this  new  party  bad  already  embraced  several  of 
the  Romanist  doctrines,  and,  not  finding  any  warrant 
for  tbem  in  Scripture,  sought  It  in  tradition.  Tbnt 
Keble  (StrmiM  en  Tradilitm)  asserts  that  without  tra- 
dition it  would  be  impossilile  to  demonstrate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "real  pretence."  tbat  of  the  "clergy  aa 
a  distinct  order,"  and  tbat  "  consecration  by  apostol- 
ical aathority  is  essential  to  the  Enchariat"  (see  fur- 
ther in  fioode,  Dieint  Rub  nf  Faith  and  Practice,  ii, 
18  sq.).  Some  of  these  writeni  soon  began  to  decry 
ProtesUntism  as  a  failure,  and  the  Keforn  " 
acbiam ;  and  tbe  next  step  was  to  asacrl  that  tbe  Scrip- 
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bnt  must  be  learned  from  traditii 
the  iDtarjireUtlon  and  partly  tbe  supplement  of  Scrip- 
tin"  CaM  an  able  aLttide  in'the  Frinctiim  Bet.  1642,  p. 


apostolical  aathority,  which  the  apostles  themselves 
have  failed  to  tell.  Infinite  are  the  dispntes  which 
such  a  theory  inetantly  gives  rise  to.  In  essence  and 
principle  it  [n  nowise  differs  fVom  tbat  of  Rome  (for  it 
affirms  both  a  iDntIm  and  an  uKuriUm  wot^ ;  it  dif- 
fers only  in  the  pleasant  and  gratuitously  perplexing 
addition  that  It  is  Impossible  to  assign  the  period  with- 
in which  the  circle  of  Catholic  veritiee  may  be  sup- 
posed complete — the  period  when  the  slowly  developed 
Church  system  became  ripe,  bnt  bad  not  yet  become 
rotten.  Tbe  unity  of  faith  which  is  thus  sought  ia  far- 
ther off  than  ever,  for  the  materials  of  discord  are  en- 
larged a  thonsand  fold.  1.  There  is  tbe  dispute  ss  to 
whether  there  be  any  such  authoriUUre  jole  of  faith 
at  all,  and  this  alone  promises  to  be  an  endless  contro- 
versy. S.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  the  possible  ex- 
iatenco  of  such  a  mle,  the  uncertainty  in  its  applica- 
tion would  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  of  any 
use.  6.  Even  if  men  in  general  are  told  that  they  need 
not  inquire  for  themselves,  bntjnst  receive  what  their 
'authorized  guides'  choose  to  tell  them,  private  Judg- 
ment is  stilt  pressed  with  insuperable  difficulties ;  fbr, 
alas !  we  find  that  the  '  authorized  guides'  themselvea, 
in  tbe  exercise  of  tiieir  private  Judgment,  have  arrived 
at  very  difl"etent  conclusions  as  to  what  is  Catholic 
verity  and  what  is  not.  It  ia  very  easy  for  Mr.  New- 
man to  talk  In  magniloquent  phrase  of  that  much 
abused  ahstnction.the  'Church,'  and  to  represent  his 
ayslem  of  Church  principles'  as  one  and  complete  in 
every  age.  But  when  we  inquire  KVticA  is  that  Church, 
aKat  are  tbe  doctrines  it  baa  delivered  aa  the  complete 
circle  of  verity,  and  who  are  its  infallible  inlerpretera, 
we  find  those  whom  these  authorized  guides  proclaim 
iquiiUii  BUthoriied  at  endless  variance  —  Romanista, 
Greek*,  and  Anglicans  differing  in  Judgment  from 
each  other  and  ^m  themselves.  In  a  word,  we  find 
Ibe  'ChoRh'  is  Juat  Mr.  Newman  or  Dr.  Puaey — not 
unbecomingly  disgnised  In  the  habiliments  of  a  some- 
what antiqu^ed  lady,  and  uttering  their '  private  Judg- 
ments' as  veritable  oracles.  M'hat  can  one  of  these 
'guides'  aay  to  'a  brother  guide'  who  declares,  *I 
adopt  your  principles,  and  it  appears  to  me  and  many 
othen  tbat,  on  tbe  same  grounds  on  which  you  con- 
tend for  the  apostolical  succession— that  is,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  Chnrch — I  ir.ust  contend  (bt  tbe 
celibacy  of  the  clorgi'?'  Or  tn  another,  who  declares, 
'  On  our  common  principles  I  Iblnk  there  la  good  rea- 
Fon  to  admit  the  invocation  of  saints,  tbe  worship  of 
images,  tbe  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  ofholy  relics,  the 
monastic  institute,  to  be  of  apostolical  origin?'  Or  to 
another, '  Itappean  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  pnrga- 
tor;'  is  but  a  develofmenl  of  the  doctrine  which  Jnstifie* 
prayers  for  tho  dead  ?'  "  Dr.  AmoM  waa  right  in  hia 
view  of  the  tendency  of  the  Tractarian  doctrine :  3. 
II.Kewman  and  many  othera  went  logically  to  Rome, 
while  Dr.  Tueey  illoei<»>l7  remained  in  the  Chnrch  of 
England  to  corrupt  it.  And  now,  ]t>60,  the  Romanii- 
ing  purty  in  tbat  Chnrch  bids  defiance  to  both  "  Pr^ 
testant  tradition"  and  the  state  law. 

III.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Rominiitr 
against  Protestantism  that  it  has  violently  separated 
itself  n^mi  tbe  histo  leal  life  of  Christianity  by  ita  da- 
;  nial  of  tradition.  But  the  charge  is  nnfonnded.  Pre- 
testantisai  is  the  continuation  of  the  Inte  life  of  Chris- 
tianity, reformed  (h>m  the  etron  of  Rome,  among 
which  errors  waa  the  exaltation  of  tradition  Io  a  level 
with  Scriptun  as  an  lurAsrify.  No  such  view  of  trs' 
dition  can  be  fonnd  either  In  Scriptnre  or  in  the  eariy 
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Cbarcb  wntera.  According  to  the  Protestant  view, 
the  Greek  >nd  Roman  doctrine  ot  the  role  of  tuitb 
Ukta  away  Cbrht,  and  piita  an  occlesiaatical  corpora- 
tion la  bia  place.  Uut  I'mleatantism  doeg  not  deny 
the  value  of  tradition  In  tmnsinittiDg  Cbrittian  doC' 
trine:  ita  value  ia  inettimsbie.  But  It  is  not  aatbor- 
itativB  or  final;  it  is  a  aervant,  not  a  niaater.  In  fact, 
the  question  orthe  rule  or  faitb  ia  cloaely  connected 
with  that  of  tbe  tme  idea  ot  the  Church,  or,  indeed, 
identical  with  it  in  the  lait  analraia.  Si^  at  the  fourth 
«es>ioii  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  wben  the  question  of 
Scripture  and  tradition  came  up  lor  dlMussion,  Vin- 
cent Lunel,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council,  ■  Fran- 
ciBCin,  "  thought  It  would  be  preferable  to  treat  of  ths 
Church  in  the  first  instance,  beciiuse  Scripture  derived 
iU  authority  Iteni  the  Church.  Ho  added  that  it  it 
were  once  established  that  all  Chrlitiuis  are  bound  to 
obey  the  Church,  everything  else  would  be  eaay,  and 
that  this  was  tbe  onli'  Brgument  that  would  refute  the 
heretics."  While  Proto.»tantism  leads  to  Christ  through 
the  Scriptures,  and  through  Christ  to  the  Church, 
Rome  pretends  to  lead  through  the  Church  to  Christ 
and  tbe  Scriptures;  the  authority  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine  being  ita  conformily  with  revtaltd  truth,  that 
of  the  Roman  Catbolic  system  the  ommKiI  inlallibility 
of  tbe  Church.  In  cauaii  tpirilualibut  Mceuurio  ad- 
raillendut  iil>7tu(  mpremoM  judrx  eontronriianm  (in 
Bjuritual  things  there  must  needs  be  some  final  and  su- 
preme judge  to  decble  controverted  quesUoni)  is  the 
old  postulate  of  those  who  contend  for  a  visible  Church 
endowed  with  God's  own  in&llibiiity.  Grant  them 
their  poetulata,  in  their  own  sense  of  it,  and  the  whole 
theory  of  "  Church  principles,"  as  the  modem  success- 
ors of  Hildebrand  complacently  name  their  dogma^ 
will  inevitably  follow.  On  the  other  hond,  let  It  Iw 
settled  that  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  alone, 
constitute  the  true  rule  of  ChrisUan  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  we  shall  have  done  forever  wltb  the  jngj;llng 
priestcraft  which  has  so  long  disgraced  Christianity, 
and  which  finds  its  only  hope  of  suppoTt  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition.  The  quesUon  Is  a  vitsl  one.  It  is  not 
•  mere  matter  of  detail,  about  which  rma  can  differ  at 
pleasure;  it  is  the  Rubicon  which  sepjrates  Prolast- 
antism  from  Popery.  It  Involves  "  a  choice  between 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  declared  by  himself  am 
■postles,  and  that  deadly  apostesy  which  Paul  ii 
liferime  saw  threaleniuR— nay,  the  effects  of  which, 
during  his  captivity,  had  nearly  supplanted  his  own 
gospel  In  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  nbicb  he  declares 
would  come  speedilv  with  a  fearful  power  of  lying 
wondere"  (Stanley,  U/e  of  Arnold,  ii,  110).  The 
Church  of  God,  according  to  tbe  Protestant,  is  built 
opon  the  "foundation  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, 
Christ  himself  bdng  the  chief  corner-stone ;"  accord- 
ing to  tbe  ttaditlonlst,  upon  the  sands  of  antlqnity  s< 
well.  From  the  beginning  men  have  mido  the  word 
of  God  of  none  elf.=ct  through  their  traditions.     See 
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LiitrfilHit. — Etesidea  the  authors  already  named  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  see  Winer.  Coiap.  Darilellimy, 
1866,  p.  27  ;  Sitssch,  Sj/ilem  d.  chrittl.  Lrhrt,  §  36-39 ; 
Daill6,  RigU  Ut:  ii/ike  Falhtrt  (Pbilada.  1B42,  I2mo) ; 
Elliott,  Drlimjlim  of  Romanim,  bk.  i,  chnp.  i  and  iii; 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Diuuaiive from  Popery  (Heber's  ed.), 
x.  383  aq. :  Cbumnitz,  Exanen  ConciSi  Tridaitmi; 
Chillingworth,  RdigioH  of  ProlatanU  (PhiUdel.  1838), 
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land and  Itomt  (Cambrideo.  l^K,  Svo);  Stillingfleet, 
Pmuttant  GnmtuU  of  F.iUli  (,IVorki,  Lend.  1709,  vols. 
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TramM  (Pbil.  ISn);  Hawkine,  Dmcrt.  «  TVodsKn 

(Oxf.  1319,  3vu) ;  Burnet,  Ot  SU  ArUelei;  Browne,  tfn 
aHArticleii  Forbes,  OnSll^r«ic^(eacli  on  art.  vi). 

FAITH  AND  KEASOX.  Religion  and  Science 
express  in  the  abstract  and  in  tbe  concrete  tbe  two  op- 
posite poles  of  human  knowledge,  between  which  then 
must  always  be  discrepance,  and  hai  uaually  been  dia- 
cord.  In  ail  ages  In  which  there  has  been  any  nota- 
ble activity  of  iutalllgenca  there  has  been  a  contrih 
versy,  more  or  less  violent,  between  tbe  claims  of 
religious  authority  and  the  pretensions  of  btmian  rek 
son.  Tbe  acrimony  of  the  strife  has  been  increased, 
and  the  importance  of  appeasing  it  has  been  aagmcot- 
ed  by  every  extension  of  the  domiln  of  preeise,  cohe- 
rent, svfltematic  reasoning.  Every  creed  accepted  t^ 
a  cultivated  und  tpsculative  community  has  been  in 
turn  assailed  by  a  spirit  of  speculative  scmtioy,  which 
h^  gradually  encroached  upon  the  aacred  domain, 
and  bos  ultimately  denied  all  validity  to  doctrines  not 

ered  and  confirmed  by  direct  observation  and  eipen- 
ment.  The  prim3val  theology  of  tbe  lllndoox,  the 
capricious  and  gricsful  fantasies  ot  the  Greek  mythol- 
o^r,  tbe  stem  solemnity  of  the  Roman  Fasti,  the  arbi- 
trary credulities  of  Islamism,  have  all  experienced 
this  phnse  of  hostility,  as  well  as  Christianity,  in  the 
various  periods  and  forma  of  its  dissemination.  But 
never  has  this  war  been  more  deadly  in  mods  or  is 
menace  than  in  thia  current  age,  when  the  faondatiaat 
of  revealed  truth  are  nndenained  by  insidioin  ap- 
proaches, and  when  science  erecta  it*  multdtndinooa 
batteries  against  all  the  ramparts  of  tbe  Cbristian  lUth. 
In  other  tintes,  attempta,  more  or  leu  onaaceessftil, 

these  embittered  adversaries.  Tbe  Euhemerism  of 
the  Greeks  was  an  effort  to  explain  the  legendaiy  su- 
perstitions of  Greece  so  as  to  render  tbem  acceptable 
to  the  enlightened  doubts  of  Hellenic  philosophy.  Sea 
EuiiEHEBua.  A  second  and  more  elaborate  plan  lor 
the  maintenance  of  the  expiring  reverence  for  the  di- 
vinities of  the  pagan  world  was  haurded  by  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  See  Nbo-Platonism.  Both  experiment! 
signally  failed.  In  a  much  later  period,  with  wholly 
dintimilur  weapons,  and  with  mufh  vaster  interests  at 
I  stake,  the  illastriona  Leibnitz  undertook  Ui  reconcile 
religion  and  reason  in  a  treatise  equally  remarkable 
for  the  classical  elegance  of  its  style,  and  for  the  vigor 
and  profundity  of  its  argumentstion.  It  was  negative 
in  iti  character,  and  only  offered  a  compromise.  Sach 
was  also  tbe  com[ilcxion  of  the  admirable  work  of 
bishop  Butler  on  the  Analogs  "f  Natural  and  RtnaU 
Bdiflion,  In  consequence,  these  luminous  essays  only 
interpose  as  landmarks  In  tbe  midat  of  tbe  wavea  be- 
tween the  hardy  scepticism  of  the  beginning  and  tbe 
revolutionary  othaism  of  the  clow  of  the  18th  century. 
The  war  has  become  more  determined,  even  though  It 
may  have  gradually  lost  much  of  its  earlier  bitterness. 
Extremists  on  both  sides  now  declare  that  there  is  an 
implacable  antagonism  between  faith  and  science. 
Ministers  of  religion  may  be  found  dcnouneing  tbe 
procedures  and  conclusions  of  science  as  "enmity  with 
God,"  and  as  incompatible  with  revealed  truth  i  as  if 
the  laws  of  the  creation  could  be  at  variance  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Creator.  Adepts  in  acientific  re- 
search, on  tbe  other  hand,  proclaim  the  deceptivenea 
nnd  inanity  of  all  religioua  doctrine  as  contradictory 
to  the  clearly  ascertained  processes  of  the  univerae; 

constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  IneradicaUa 

Yet,  even  in  this  apparently  bopeleas  state  of  db> 
cord,  renewed  endeavors  have  lieen  made  to  bring  the 

recent  and  tbe  roost  notable  of  these  is  that  ot  Herbert 
Spencer,  which  is  plausible  in  its  pretenrions,  but  moat 
delusive  in  its  resnlU.    It  i*  aingularly  inaidions  Id 
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dnlgn  isd  in  execatioD.'   It  hetraj^  with  ■  klu,  and 

deals  m  moctal  atob  irhile  inquiring,  "  Uow  is  it  witb 
tbM,  my  brother?"  It  reco^piiHs  the  nnivenidit}- , 
Ihc  indutTUCtibility,  the  neccuity  of  religioua  belief, 
(dmita  the  impouiliiliL;  of  i){noring  or  diapetliag  the 
ittributei  of  ■  Ijupreme  Being,  anJ  yet  alteniuttu  ev- 
etTthing  tbua  admitted  lill  it  auhliiwtes  these  con- 
teptiMi  into  a  vaponxu  phenomenaliim,  >  mifty  iial- 
iudnalion  of  the  human  mind  under  the  pennnikl  hy- 
pwbondria  of  a  morbid  fantuj.  No  sutpeneioo  of 
irnu  hai  becD  obtained,  becaiue  each  party  bopea  for 
■  dedaive  victory^  But  the  prolongation  and  exacer- 
lution  of  thii  strife  are  mnit  dissstroua,  not  merely  to 
the  legitimate  authoiity  of  religion,  but  la  the  equally 
■estimate  demnnda  of  science.  One  portion  of  the 
CfaTbtian  community  is  repelled  frotn  the  prompt  ac- 
ceptance and  the  lealoua  enconragcment  of  the  discov- 
triu  of  science  by  the  apprehension  that  Cha  bulwarks 
of  nreaied  religion  may  be  aDrrendenid  to  an  DDBpar- 
itigfoe.  Another  portioa  rejects  the  teachings  of  the 
Clmnh  and  of  the  Chriatuin  creed  from  disguet  at  an 
nnreaaoning  and  unreasonable  oppoaitioii  to  science. 
A  tbiid  party,  intermediate  between  the  two,  extends 
a  lund  to  both ;  sorreodert  whatever  rutiunjlism  qnes- 
tioo^  and  profesaes  to  ntain  in  a  cbtingaU  aenso  ali 
ttiai  is  essential  in  the  duxmu  of  religion.  Uean- 
*tuis.  those  of  vicious  inclinatiuns  find  an  excuse  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  pdaaious  and  the  r^ection  of 
moral  rettiainU  In  an  intelligent  repudiation  or  in  a 
doubtful  acknowledgment  of  religion  ;  while  the  mul- 
btude,  careless  and  stolid,  pursues  its  private  ambi- 
tiung  or  peTSnnal  whims  without  retard  to  the  obllga- 
tlnni  of  this  lifr,  without  concern  for  that  great  here, 
after  which  occupies  no  place  in  its  thoaghts.  The 
nsdiialion  of  faith  and  science  thus  becomes  more  ur- 
gmt  thin  in  any  former  lime,  and  its  urgency  Is  in- 
CTSUed  by  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  in  the 
aiidat  of  contentions  between  reciprocsliy  repciiant 
temhstants,  armed  an  the  one  aide  with  tbe  thunders  of 
tba  Almighty,  the  promises  of  heaven,  and  the  terrors 
or  hfU,  and  on  the  other  with  the  dsizlini*  panuply 
of  mndern  investigation,  and  with  weapons  wreathed 
with  the  Isnrel.t  of  a  cenlurj' of  scientific  achievements. 
The  re-establishment  offcatenmi  union  between  two 
K  widely  alienated  disputants  muatlw  an  arduous  and 
slways  a  somewhat  doubtful  task.  "QuU  cauxrdabil 
lafcni  amtraritlaltmf"     A  mere  truce  wilt  answer 
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tial  harmony  of  principles,  on  a  recognised  diasimilsr- 
ilT  of  aims  and  applications.  Even  then  the  agieC' 
nwiit  may  be  liable  to  occasional  rupture  fMm  reeipro- 
al  )ealonsiea ;  but  room  mnst  lie  allowed  fbr  partial 
diiarDt,  as  in  these  high  quenlions  no  more  tzan  be  ex- 
pected than  an  unsteady  comquiewiui — ditcfrdia  cim- 
nrt.  Whether  even  this  agreement  is  attalnaldc  must 
be  uncertain  till  it  has  been  attained  i  it  may  be  re- 
•nred  for  that  liiessed  expansion  of  our  discernment 
when  we  shall  no  longer  "aee  as  through  a  glass  dark- 

mting  upon  those  irbo  would  repudUte  neither  the 
sUKtifTiug  influences  of  a  holy  life,  nor  the  illumina- 
tian  of  secular  learning,  to  seek  out  the  grounds  of 
"Tonciliitinn,  and  to  renew  the  marriage  of  the  liber- 
■I  arts  with  Iheok^.  This  seems  to  lie  the  appropri- 
ate duty  snd  the  peculiar  aapiraElon  of  the  present 
aire,  and  the  imperfect  or  delusive  efforts  mad*  in  this 
dinrtion  indicate  the  latent  consciousness  that  it  is  so. 
Tbr  hutinctive  ninu,  often  grievouaiy  miadireded,  al- 
*aTi  precedes  the  solution  of  the  great  enigtnas  of  hn- 
tnnity.  Before  any  reasonable  hope,  however,  of  a 
Ktiafsctory  result  can  be  eatertainedi  it  la  necessary 
*««certaln  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to  dia- 
era-  imong  the  obvious  and  multitudinous  discrepan- 
to  vbether  there  is  any  easentiai  identity  between 
ttttfposing  forces.     If  there  is,  there  may  lie  a  proa- 
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pect  of  flnal  accordance ;  iftheieb  DOt,the  antipathies 
are  ineradicable  and  immBdicaliie. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  question  presents 
!lr  are  thus,  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
itending  parties ;  the  detection  of  any  agreement  in 
^ir  intrinsic  character;  and  the  discernment  of  the 
isea  of  thdr  opposition  and  direTHi  procedure.     It 
^mes  expedient,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  peculiar 
itacter  and  functions  of  f^ith  and  science  respccU 
ively.    This  cannot  be  accamplished  by  any  mode  of 
logicut  division  and  delinition,  iiecauae  Ikith  re- 
in our  spiritual  susceptiliilities,  and  is  incapable 
of  verbal  circumscription  ;  and  because  science  admits 
of  no  Immutable  boundaries,  but  "grows  forever  and 
forever."     But  the  character  of  each  may  be  sufficient- 
ly described  to  permit  the  coDtrsdistincUon  of  Ihe  two, 
to  exhibit  their  contrasts,  and  to  dbciose  any  harmony 
that  may  exist  between  them. 

Science  is  precise,  definite,  systematic  knowledge, 
attained  and  coordinated  by  the  application  of  human 
reasoning  to  admitted  bets  or  obserred  phenomena. 
The  concluaiona  of  science  are  reached  and  are  con- 
nected together  hy  the  discovery  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomeika 
and  reveal  tiie  conditions  of  their  occurrence,  llins 
principles  are  established  by  the  employment  of  the 
[wo  processes  of  deduction  and  induction ;  and  science 
Is  the  determinatiun  by  (he  arts  of  reasoning  of  such 
knowledge  as  is  apprehenuble  by  the  logical  faeulUes 
of  the  human  mind.  The  concluaioDS  attained  are 
more  or  less  firmly  believed  according  to  the  sufficien- 
cy or  insufficiency  of  the  reasoning;  but,  when  firmly 
established,  are  believed  on  the  strength  of  tho  evi- 
dence, and  cannot  be  doubled  except  by  remembering 
the  finite  power  and  comprehension,  and  consequent 
fallibility  of  the  reasoning  mind  Itself.  This  limita- 
tion, though  property — nay,  inevitably  overlooked  in 
the  constitution  and  acceptance  of  scientific  truth,  can- 
not be  safely  disregarded  in  tbe  estimstion  of  the  va- 
iidtt}'  and  certainty  of  scientific  procedure. 

Faith  is  something  more  than  rational  belief— same- 
thing  more  firm  and  assured  than  scientific  or  phil- 
oaophic  conviction.  Conviction  is  produced  by  the 
strength  of  the  arguments  adduced—by  the  influence 
of  the  demonstration  or  other  evidence  on  the  under- 
standing. Faith  goes  tu  beyond  this,  Iwth  in  the  as- 
surance conveyed,  and  in  the  disproportion  between 
the  teiCimony  and  what  Is  accepted  on  that  testimony. 
"Seeing  la  believing,"  but  he  who  "walks  by  faith" 
"walks  not  liv  sight."  We  believe  in  tbe  results  of 
science;  vehave  failh  in  the  trathsof  revelation.  We 
believe  thst  the  earth  is  round ;  wo  have  faith  in  the 
existence  of  God,  end  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Conviction  questions  and  scrulinitcsi  faith  confides, 
tnd  does  nnt  cavil.  The  belief  »hich  is  founded  upon 
reasoning  ponders  the  arguments  propounded,  Ihc  ev- 
idence presented;  faith  ia  itself  "the  substance  of 
things  hoped  tor,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
This  distinction  may  not  be  accepWble  to  persona  of 
loose  habits  of  thought,  who  employ '•ords  without  dis- 
criminating their  delicate  shades  of  nuaning;  but  it 
seems  to  be  required  hy  more  than  one  paafst-e  of  the 
New  Testamenl,  and  is  fUIIy  eusUined  by  the  mo!t 
acute,  profound,  and  sagacious  of  the  schoolmen,  Thom- 
at  Aquinas  (Amna  Tluologict,  2,  a,  qu.  ii,  art.  x ;  qu. 
iv,  ait.  i).  It  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  tu  transcend 
the  logical  evidence,  to  accept  more  than  is  contained 
in  any  logical  premises,  and  to  hold  the  tenet  thus  re- 
tained with  a  more  earnest  tetiacity  than  any  demon-  ' 
stration  or  general  ixstion  c^n  pmduce.  Not  that  faith 
is  independent  of  evidence  or  testimony ;  but  tbe  co- 
gency of  such  proof  ia  not  intrinsic  or  indisputable  In 
itself,  but  is  derived  (Tom  its  acceptance,  and  from  the 
submissive  adherence  of  the  recipient.  It  is  "the  Spir- 
it of  truth"  which  "will  guide  you  into  all  trnth." 
This  exposition  may  seem  applicable  only  to  religions 
faith,  or  to  faith  in  BUpenkatural  troth ;  but  it  is  with 
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fUth  of  this  kind  that  tbe  controTenj  on  ths  part  of 
icieaee  Is  mninuiined.  It  ii  therefore  <a  thli  doniRln 
that  the  ciaence  otbith  is  td  be  specially  considered, 
NeTertheless,  *  little  reflection  and  examination  will 
■hoT  that  all  faith  possesses  the  Mine  general  clurac- 
teristics.  Ths  bith  which  we  repose  in  another  simi- 
larly transcends,  and  usually  precedes  (he  evidence; 
the  fjith  which  we  bold  in  regaid  to  the  regular  order 
of  nature  i^  manifested  without  thought  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  thnt  order  is  proved  ;  tbe  faith  which 
we  entertain  in  the  necessity  and  generally  beneflcent 
action  of  government  is  wholly  irrespective  of  our 
opinions  in  relation  to  its  pirticular  measures.  See 
Faith. 

Thus  widely  contrastedjthen.are  the  characteristics 
of  faith  and  science.  The  former  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion  to  the  proof  addressed  to  the  reasoning  faculties; 
the  other  is  strictly  limited  by  tlie  proof.  The  one  is 
an  adhesion  of  our  whole  spiritual  nsturc,  undonbting, 
and  unvisited  by  any  anxious  concern;  the  other  is 
aimply  th^i  ncqiileacence  of  the  understanding,  which 
may  ho  dispelled  by  further  discoveries.  The  one  may 
be  resisted,  the  other  cannot  be  denied ;  the  one  is  (rf 
volantary  acceplancc,  the  other  of  compulsory  belief. 
The  being  of  God  may  be  denied ;  Iha  validity  of  a 
demonstration  of  Euclid  cannot  be  gainsaid,  if  the  terms 
and  the  logical  pmcesa  aro  apprehended. 

But,  lliODgh  these  things  be  thus  dLipiiate  In  Iheit 
ordiniry  and  in  their  ultimate  manifoslalioDS,  they  are 
identical  in  their  foundations  and  In  their  point  of  de- 
parture. It  has  been  statod  already  that  scientific  rea- 
soning proceeds  by  way  of  deduction  or  of  induction. 
Deduction,  however,  proceeds  fh>m  premises 
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ont  demonstration;  and  indnction  reqi 
principles,  not  reached  by  induction,  (o  render  indnc- 
tloD  possible.  First  principles  admit  of  neither  deflni- 
tiiin  nor  proof.  The  conception  of  order,  the  admia- 
sion  of  tile  uniformity  of  natural  bws,  are  not  induc- 
tions. Supposing,  however,  that  those  things  which 
■re  confirmed  by  science,  and  receive  their  expansion 
and  development  from  science,  are  reached  by  sclen. 
tide  reasoning,  still  the  conceptions  of  mind,  matter, 
and  similar  primordial  phenomena  with  which  science 
deals  are  intuitive,  and  are  accepted  by  an  unreason- 
ing, though  rational  faith.  They  are  only  perplexed 
anil  wealcened  by  argumentation  on  the  subject.  Tbe 
contrasted  conceptions  of  mind  and  matter  are  nni- 
versally  recognised  as  contrasted,  even  by  those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  matter,  and  represent  it  as  a  mere 
Image  or  phantasm  of  the  mind;  and  by  those  who 
deny  the  distinct  character  of  mind,  and  profess  to  re- 
gard it  as  nothing  more  than  a  modiHcalion  or  efflores- 
cence of  matter.   The  distinction  is  admitted,  although 

So  pre-ielng  is  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  the  cnn- 
tra-l  that  recent  votaries  of  science,  who  would  coshier 
the  whole  realm  of  faith,  are  compelled  by  an  unavow- 
ed  and  unsu^pecled  instinct  to  disembody  and  to  evap- 
orate, as  well  as  despiritoaliie,  the  whole  univene, 
which  they  pretend  to  explain  by  ascribing  a  purely 
appirent  existeoce  to  facta  and  to  the  evolution  of 
facta — n  mtrely  phenomenal  validity  to  demonstrated 
chanfces  and  the  laws  of  change.  They  make  shad- 
ows chase  shadows  in  n  spectral  world  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  shadowy  observers.  In  this  manner  they 
convert  the  material  and  the  intelligible  univese  into 
au  impalpable  phantasmagoria :  they  render  it  a  re- 
flection upon  the  clouds,  a  giant  of  the  Brocken,  an  in- 
tricate dance  of  fontastic  nnrealities.  Dut  the  uhopi^ 
which  they  evoke  from  the  dissipated  forms  of  l)eing 
are  as  intractable  and  as  hostile  as  the  spirits  and  l>od- 
ies  which  they  have  attempted  to  annihilate.  Faith, 
the  same  in  kind,  though  greater  in  degree,  is  required 
for  the  admissiim  of  such  idoli  of  mind  and  matter, 
and  nothln);  is  gained  for  their  own  purposes  by  em- 
braelDg  the  cloud  Instead  of  the  goddess. 
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The  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  foandtUani 
of  scientific  procedure  is  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  iIm 
close  of  the  Pattrior  Analatta.  "It  is  evideat." 
says  he,  "tliBt,  as  demonstration  is  not  the  begiimiBK 
of  demonstration,  so  neither  is  science  tbe  Hrit  pcinci. 

simlUrly  declares  in  liis  Theological  tnstMntcs  Ilut 
"Intuition  Is  the  principle  and  first  cause  of  Ii*iok|. 
edge."  After  the  Ispse  of  more  than  twolvc  hundroi 
years,  the  Sage  of  Verulani  reasserted  the  same  poa- 
lion  in  a  somewhat  diflTerent  form  in  Tim  FMe  e/ Ct 
pit,  and  again  in  tbe  ffoeum  Organom  (1  j4jri.  Iivi). 
Thus  the  founder  of  science,  tlie  moat  extreme  al 
Transcendenlalists,  and  the  restorer  of  inductive  pbi- 
losophy,  concur  In  recognising  that  science  b  not  self- 
sustaining,  but  is  dependent  upon  principles  beyond 
the  sphere  of  science.  Their  declarations,  too,  are  no 
isoljted  testimonies,  but  are  merely  echoes  of  tbe  con- 
victions of  philosophers  of  the  most  divergent  scboJi 
(Plato.  Tinmi,  ch.  i :  Aristotle,  Ifel.  iii,  4;  x.  b.  d; 
Theophiastus,  Hrl.  v ;  Alex.  Aphrodislensis,  ScM-  m 
^rwhK.ed.  Brandi^  p.  535,  a!T,  G9i,6as,65Sj  JueUfi- 
■dcs.  Ibid.  p.  699;  Ammonius,  IM.  p,  519;  Des  Cw 
tes,  Mtd.  ill  Spinois,  Df  la  Rrfurmt  de  l EmttndaiiHit, 
(Eucnt,  11. 38] ,  ed.  Salsset. ;  Leiimiti,  Optra,  I.  p.  cxlir, 
clxi,  ed.  Dutens).  A  remarkable  testimony  to  tbe 
same  effect  was  recently  (Aug.  1868)  iilven  by  Put 
Tyndall  in  his  Introductory  address  before  the  Matt*- 
matical  Section  of  the  British  Association. 

It  is  not  simply  a  rnetapbysica]  axiom,  but  an  obvi- 

dcmonstration  of  first  principles — of  those  fnndamto- 
lal  and  primary  f.icts  npon  which  not  merely  all 
'ledge,  bat  all  posslliility  of  knowledge  depends. 
Life  is  consciousness,  not  a  concluaion  of  the  reasoa. 
Personal  identity  admits  neitber  proof  nor  deoiaL 
Mind  CKcapes  from  the  formalas  of  scicntii^c  knowl- 
edge ;  matter  cannot  be  seiied  or  eatal'liiihed  by  theai. 
The  theory  of  Boscovich  may  be  invalid,  but  it  canaot 
be  disproved,  Thus  the  very  foundations  of  aciu- 
titic  knowledge  rest  npon  faith,  and  upon  faith  only— 
upon  faith  in  primitive  facts — faith  In  the  tesbnuny 
of  the  senscfi — faith  in  our  intellectual  apprebengioDS. 
Accordinglv,  the  fiiith  which  is  supposed  to  make  un- 
reasonable demnnde  in  requiring  riie  acceptance  of 
theologicol  truths  is  equally,  though  not  in  an  equal 
degree,  required  for  scientiHc  speculation.  Sdoiee 
cannot  commence  ila  speculations  willinut  humbly  re- 
ceiving dogmas  communicated  and  held  by  faith;  it 
cannot  advance  a  single  step  without  implicit  acqui- 
escence in  tliair  truth,  and  withont  Iheir  necessary, 
though  latent  suppo:t.  On  all  sides  we  are  encom- 
passed by  mystery.  Religion  and  science  thus  spring 
from  a  common  root.  Tliry  address  themselves  in  tht 
first  InslaViee  ta  a  common  characteristic  of  tbe  intel- 
ligence. In  Inth,  faith  mast  precede  knowledge ;  and 
in  either,  the  cjlelirated  manm  of  St.  Augustine  finds 
Its  application  ^  "Crpdo,utinteUiffam^"  Tbeyaretwia 
ritters,  snsbdned  by  a  common  life,  nourished  b 
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ceeding  from  a  common  fountain  of  light.  Both  re- 
quire TO  97wv  ij^xnt:  ^ff"  >■"  S""  irpo\<i/i)Jn>wK;  aad 
both  may  turn  to  the  Father  of  Ugbta  and  csclaim, 
•' AngfhrTim  rir-a  mUrivisli  pipnimn  (hob,  tf  paw**" 
paarm  (/«  cola  pratlititti  iUii  liitt  labort,  omitt  dtUcta- 
laenlan  n  ss  Ibibenltm  el  onnu  laporii  nraitaUm." 

But,  though  religion  and  science  are  intimatdv 
nnited  in  the  cradle  l>y  participation  in  faith  and  ui 
the  works  of  faith,  their  development  follows  along 
wirlsiy  divergent  lines.  Religion  proceeds  on  its  sa- 
cred misaion  accompanied,  supported,  and  guided  by 
faith  throughout  the  whole  journey,  and  calls  in  the 
aid  of  reason  only  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  impedi- 
ments occasioned  by  the  weakness  or  scepticinn  of  the 
finite  intelligcnco.  Science,  like  tbe  prodigal  «a, 
leaves  his  Aither'e  house  to  wander  in  Mrange  tandt 
and  among  strange  scenes^  and  too  often  forgeta  tl» 
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trew,  Arabic,  uid  Annisin  dlslrcts,  mi  from  which 
Ihc  Amhwic  i»  darived),  togBther  with  the  apocryphal 
books  accepted  by  the  Abyujnlaa  Church.  Their 
prleiu,  who  live  roand  the  Incloenres  tit  the  temple 
(which  are  aiiut^  near  the  edge  of  the  Faluba  vil- 
Ugti,  and  have  more  the  appeanince  of  the  ancient 
iiDcUiarj"  '■'*"  'l>8  modern  synagi^ue),  observe  the 
lawi  of  perily  with  rigor,  prepare  tlieir  own  food,  and 
keep  aloof  fto.n  the  world.  They  are  prJDcipally  en- 
inigcl  In  the  education  of  yoDth,  muking  the  Bible  and 
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e  from  Jeniih  uftiige«  in  man 
iprct?.     Thus  the  fringed  praylng-icarf  (taieth,  q 
the  phylacleriee  (q.  v.),  are  not  uaed  In  tlieir  i; 
tion*.     They  retain  the  oeago  of  oSvring  ucril 
but  rtlher  le  cocnmemontive  ceremoniei  than  bb 
uciilircB;  the  molt  common  I>  the  ofTering  for  th 
po«e  of  the  dud.     No  sacrincce  can  be  offered  oi 
Sabbath  or  on  the  day  of  otoni-mcnt.     The  Filiu 
with  all  other  Jewish  aecU,  hope  for  a  return  ti 
Mcred  city,  Jernwlom.      While  polygumy  ie  nol 
bidden   by   law,  it  is  neverthelesi   centunid. 
hii-e  a  apecUl  haired  of  liave-dealers,  yet  elave 
tolerated  among  them  ;  they   instract  the   b1iiv« 
the  law  of  Moms,  and  manamit  then 
Tbev  are  a  very  indostrioiu  race,  and  have  the  repu- 
tation of  bet  J);  good  hrmers.    They  are  ulao  able  war- 
riors (many  fought  under  king  Theodore  in  the  Ute 
Abyssinian  war),  but  are  averae  to  commerce,  which 
Ihey  consider  an  otnticle  to  fidelity  and  rigor  In  re- 
ligious observances.    The  Falashai  were  formerly  gov- 
erned by  an  independent  prince,  whose  reeidence  was 
in  the  fastness  of  Ainlia  (iideon,  and  it  la  only  since 
imj,  filter  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  their  original 
Buters,  that  they  have  passed  under  the  domination 
ef  the  princee  of  Tigr«.     They  claim  that  their  ances- 
Ion  settled  in  Abyssinia  aa  early  aa  the  time  of -Solo- 
mon, but  it  is  likely  that  tbey  came  much  later.    The 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  they  have  lost.      In  1B67,  the 
central  committee  of  the  Jewish  Aliianet  Unnertellr, 
which  has  its  seat  in  Paris,  sent  H.  Loon  Halivy  to 

Falishu,  end  report  on  what  mi;jht  be  dona  for  their 
sdLuutinn,  with  a  special  view  to  counter jcling  the  in- 
daence  uf  the  Christian  missionaries  who  had  been 
tent  out  from  India.  After  his  return,  H.  HalJTy 
made,  in  July,  ISC8,  a  very  Interesting  report  on  the 
Falisha*,  and  announced  the  publication  of  an  "Essay 
on  the  Faloshah."  which  will  andoubtedly  he  ths  firet 
tbomg^-h  work  an  the  subject.  He  brought  with  him 
a  young  Fdtashah,  who  will  be  educated  in  France.— 
Pieier,  l/inrftKil-/jerikim,  vi,  78 ;  Itraelilt,  vol.  iv.  No, 

n  and  So.    (J.  e.  w.) 

Falcaadiu.  Hood,  a  dietingulahed  historian,  \]vti 
ia  the  litit  centurv.  According  to  tlie  Benedictine 
aWhers  of  the  work  LA  ri  de  ViriJUr  lu  D:Uti,  he  was 
a  Dative  of  France  (his  ori^nal  name  being  Fulcan- 
dat  nr  Fuucaull) ;  accompanied  hia  patron  Stephen  de 
Is  Perch:,  orchbiabup  of  Palermo,  and  grand-uncle  of 
kiog  n'iUiam  II,  to  Sicily,  and  flnnllv  liecame  abbot 
of  Si.  Uanya,  at  Paris.  Gibbon  is  of' opinion  that  he 
vu  a  native  of  Sicily.  His  celebrated  work.  Ilittoria 
SkiJo,  which  procured  for  him  the  aomamo  of  the  Si- 
dlian  Tacitua,  vu  publitihed  in  1189  or  1100,  and  is  of 
gnat  importinca  for  the  Church  history  uf  Ihiit  pe-i- 
od.-Welier  u.  Welte,  Kink-Ltx.  iv,  885. 

Fmlcoa  ■  bird  of  the  hawk  trll*.  anciently  tmlned 
la  assist  in  honting,  and  stilt  used  in  the  East  for  the 
HM  purpose.  Dr.  Thomion  (Zowf  md  Boot,  t,  009 
•H.)  thus  speaks  of  the  practice  in  Polealine;  "The 
b^  at  the  cutle  of  Tibnin,  which  we  are  now  ap- 
foaching.  Blwa3^  kee|>s  several  of  these  large  falcons 
"  their  perches  in  his  grand  reception-ball,  where 
^  are  tended  with  the  utmost  care.  I  have  been 
am  im  the  tnonntains  to  see  them  hunt,  and  It  Is  a 
Baal  eintiug  scene.     The  emirs  sit  on  their  horses. 


l^rge  Fslooo- 

holding  the  birds  on  their  wrists,  and  the  woods  ait 
filled  with  their  retslners,  Iwiting  about  and  shouling, 
to  start  up  and  drive  tow^  thom  the  poor  partridges. 
When  near  enough,  the  falcon  is  launched  from  the 
hand,  and  swoops  down  apon  his  victim  like  on  eagle 
hasting  to  the  prey.  After  he  has  struck  his  quarry, 
the  falcon  Sles  a  abort  dletance,  and  lights  on  the 
ground,  amid  the  redoubled  shouts  of  the  sportsmen. 
The  keeper  djrts  forward,  secures  l>oth,  cuta  the  throat 
of  the  partridge,  and  allovts  his  captor  to  auck  its  blood. 
This  is  hia  reward.  NotwiUisluidlng  the  exhilara. 
tlon  of  the  sport,  I  could  never  endure  the  falcon  him- 
self. There  ie  something  almost  satanic  in  hi*  eye, 
and  in  the  ferocity  with  which  he  drinka  the  warm 
life-blood  of  his  Innocent  victim.  1  onco  saw  some 
men  of  Tortosacatcliing  the  .Syrian  quail  with  a  small 
hawk.     This  was  done  on  foot,  each  sporbimau  carry- 

with  a  stick  held  in  his  left  hand.  These  quails  are 
leas  than  the  American;  am  migrator;-,  coming  here 
in  early  sp  injj,  iind  passing  on  to  the  north.  They 
hide  under  thj  bnshni,  and  will  not  rise  on  the  wing 
unless  forced  to  da  so  by  a  dog,  or  liy  the  hunter  him- 
self. 1  was  sarprlMd  to  see  how  qnickly  and  surely 
the  little  hawk  seiied  hia  game.  His  reward  also  was 
merely  the  blood  of  the  binl.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  Dot  the  Jews  in  ancient  days  were  acquainted  witb 
falconry,  but  David  complains  that  Sanl  hunted  fbr 
hii  blood  ns  one  doth  hunt  for  a  pjrtridge  In  Iha 
mountains  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  20){  and  this  hunting  of  the 

to  the  hawk,  reminds  < 
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I  captUTv  the  gaselle.     Neither  hiin 
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desert,  and  therefore  the  Arabs  have  taught  tho  hawk 
10  fasten  an  their  furebcsd,  and  blind  llicm  by  Inces- 
sant flspping  of  their  wings.  Bewildered  and  terri- 
fied, tbey  leap  about  at  random,  and  are  es^ily  cap- 
tured. They  are  also  trained  to  attack  the  bustard  hi 
the  same  region.  This  bird  is  atwut  as  large  as  a  tur- 
kej-,  and  highly  priicd  by  the  lovers  ofgiiine;  but,  as 
they  keep  on  the  vast  level  plains,  where  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  screen  the  cautious  hunter,  it  la  almost  impds- 
eible  to  get  within  gunshot  of  them.  When  they  rb* 
the  air,  the  little  falcon  flies  np  from  bi 


fasten 
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lover  to  the  ground,  when  the  hunter 
quickly  sciies  the  buetard,  and  delivers  his  brave  bird 
from  a  position  not  particularly  safe  or  comfDrtalile. 

They  will  even  bring  down  the  largest  eagle  In  tba 


lame  wki' ;  bnt  in  tbis  dcBpenta  same  they  are  some- 
tinies  torn  id  piecsa  bv  the  insulted  m^jwt/  of  tbtt 
Ce«tb«rea  kingilom."     See  Hawk. 


0  FALL  OF  MAN 

knowledije  of  good  *nd  evil,  tbon  ahalt  nol  eat  of 

for  in  tlie  iny  that  tbou  eatrit  thereof  thou  Ehnll  f  ii 
ly  die ;"  that  the  Mrpent,  who  wai  more  luUil  ti 
any  beast  of  the  Held,  tempted  the  woman  to  eat, 
denyiD^thatdeaihviouldbi    ' 


Falconer,  Tuomabi  A.M.,  a  Cbnrcb  of  England 
dJvine,  was  born  at  Batb  in  ITTl ;  was  made  fellow  of 
Curpo)  ChriMi  College,  O.ifunI,  in  V9i,  and  died  In 
ld3<J.  lie  pnbliehed  Th«  Ranmetm,  of  oar  Satiaar 
(17U8): — EigfU  Diieauna  at^the  aUii/tJ Dutonanea  in 
lAt  Goipeli,  in  reply  to  ETanwn  (q.  v.)  (Hampton  Lec- 
ture, Onf.  1811,  8¥u):—r*f  Com  qftiutbiiu  o/Ciua. 
rta  (Lond.  ISTi,  8vo) ;  and  other  critical  and  bblorical 
writings. 

FaldlstoiiumorPaia-atool,  a  stool  folding  like 
a  ciitn|)-BtoDi,  formerly  used  in  the  inlhioniiatlon  of 
bisbupx,  and  in  coronations,  botb  for  sitting  and  kneel- 
ing. In  tiiudern  times  the  name  ii  (improperly)  given 
to  a  Fmall  stool  at  which,  In  fome  English  churches, 
the  Lituny  is  read.  In  those  churches  in  which  it  is 
med  it  is  generally  placed  In  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
sear  the  steps  of  the  conimunion-Ublc.  Tbe  name  is 
prolably  fmmJaldeB,  plicare,  and  tUml,  aeden. — Maa- 
kcll,  JtfinHm.  Itilaalia,  iii,  B6i  Sii!,;cl,  A  tlerthiaatr,  ii, 
4a3. 

Falkuer,  Thouas,  a  Diluionary  Jivnlt,  tbe  son 
of  an  eminent  eur^eon  at  Mancbesler,  England,  waa 
bom  at  Manchpsler  aliout  I'lO,  and  was  bred  to  bis 
father's  profession.  He  visited  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
blling  ill  there,  was  nnrsed  by  the  Jesutt<,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  their  kindness  was  ltd  to  aban- 
don tbe  Pteshyterian  Church  in  which  ho  had  been 
brought  up,  to  enter  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  Join 
0\t  order  of  Jesuits.  He  devoted  himself  to  mission- 
a-y  laliors,  in  which  his  medical  skill  was  of  great  uac. 
He  spent  forty  yeata  in  this  service  in  virions  parts 
of  Snnth  America.  After  the  suppression  of  the  order 
he  retomed  lo  England,  where  he  died  Jnnuaty  80, 
17W.  Ho  wrote  a  Dracripliim  rf  Palngma  (lA)ndon, 
1771,  4to): — Folancal  and  otter  (Ibtervali'm  in  Amer. 
KU  (i  vols,  fot.).— Mignc,  Ilict.  df  Biog.  Ckrrl.  s.  v. 

Fall  of  Man,  a  phrase  which  "  does  not  occur  In 
Scripture,  but  is  probably  taken  IVom  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, chap,  x,  1.  It  is  a  convenient  term  to  cypress 
the  fact  of  the  revolt  of  our  first  parents  from  God, 
and  the  consequent  sin  and  misery  in  which  they  and 
their  posterity  were  involved." 

I.  Scr^arat  Accoaat  n/ihe  f<Ul.—(l.)  The  Moeaie 
»ccount  is  (Gen.  ii,  iil),  that  a  garden  having  been 
planted  by  tbe  Creator  fur  tbe  use  of  man,  be  was 
placedin'it  todressltsnd  takccpit;  that  in  this  gar- 
den tRO  trees  wore  specially  dlBtinitulslied,  one  as  the 
tree  of  life,  the  other  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
4nd  evil ;  that  Adam  was  put  under  the  following  pro- 
liation  b}-  his  Maker  (den.  Ii,  IC;  IT)  :  "  And  the  Uni 
God  commanded  the  man,  sayiOK.  Of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  thov  ■osyest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the'  tree  of  the 
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ipened.  and  Chat  they  thuuld  be  ''as  gadf, 
knowing  good  and  evil ;"  that  tho  woman  tuok  of  ibt 
fruit,  gave  of  it  lo  her  husband,  who  alui  ate ;  and  llul 
for  this  act  of  disobedience  they  were  expelled  from 
ttie  garden,  made  subject  to  death,  and  laid  under  te- 
rkius  maledictions. 

(3.)  Whether  this  account  bo  a  literal  history-  or  nol, 
has  been  matter  of  great  discussion,  not  merely  t>e- 
tween  Christiana  and  unbelievers,  but  alfo  among 
Cbrulian  interpreters.  One  theory  is  that  the  |«s- 
sage  is  an  allegory,  signifying  the  origin  of  pin  in  the 
abuse  of  free-will,  under  Hhicli  the  appetites  of  man 
were  allowed  lo  obtain  supremacy  over  bis  higher 
powers.  Another  (later)  view  makes  the  narraliin 
mytbicul.  The  general  current  of  I  hrbtian  Intf  rpn> 
tallon  has  held  tbe  passage  to  be  bisloricBl,  and  hu 
Interpreted  it  liUnlly.  I'hUoJudaiUS  (t  c.40),>P«^- 
ing  of  the  account  of  Paradise,  says :  "Ibese  iccounu 
seem  to  me  to  be  symbolical ;  not  mere  ril>ulous  m- 
venlions  tike  thote  of  the  poeta  and  BophL'ts.  but  rathm- 
types  shadowing  forth  allegorical  truth  si 


myst 
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pent  the  svmlol  of  pleasure,  etc.  (On  lie  Oei 
Ae  World,  liohn's  translation,  London,  I^M,  p.  4G  rq.'). 
Among  the  early  Church  wriWra,  Clement  consldm 
the  namiiive  of  the  Fall  partly  as  fact  and  partly  as 
allcgorj'  (Jlrom.  v,  11,  p.  6>s»,  90),  and,  follonting  Thilo, 
makes  tbe  serpent  tbe  image  of  voluptuousness.  Ori- 
gen  regardstheaccoDnbas  allegorical  (^Dfprriu,  iv.li; 
rontra  Ci!i.  iv,  40;  comp.  also  Origcn,  Fragni.  in  Of. 
ad  kif.).  IrenKus  held  the  passage  to  be  hitlorical; 
s-i  also  TertullLin,  adv.  Jmbroi,  ii,  IM;  De  rirg.  trL 
n  1  oflc.  More,  ii, !.  "  He  inpifts  upon  the  literal  io- 
terptetstlnn  of  the  particulars  of  Ibe  nuTrafive,  aslbey 

G1 :  Adam  ante  nomina  animalibus  enunciaiit,  qnam 
de  arhoro  decerpsit ;  ante  etiam  propbctavit,  quim 
voravil).  Tbe  Gnostics  made  it  allegorical  or  mvtlii- 
cal.   On  the  Gnostic  (Basilidlan)  d<icf  '        -  '     -  - 


ii,^0,  p.488; 


Gieeeler,  Slud.  B.  KrUUai  (1830),  p.  896.  The  a 
of  the  Clementine  Honiilies  goes  so  far  in  idealiiiiiK 
Adam,  as  to  convert  the  historical  person  into  a  puirly 
mythical  being  (like  the  Adam-Cftdmon  of  tbe  Cab- 
I  allsts).  while  he  represents  Eve  as  far  inferior  lo  bin- 
Hence  Adam  cotild  not  trespass,  but  sin  makes  its  flnrl 
appearance  in  Cain;  Baur,  Cihuu,  p.  B3y'  (Hagm- 
b«cb,  Ilitlorg  o/Dodiint:  %  61).  Among  the  laler  fa- 
thers, and  in  the  scholastic  period,  the  account  was 
generallj'  held  to  he  historical.  Augustine  (De  Ctri- 
Me  Dei,  xiii,  !1)  asserts  the  historical  verity  of  the 
naiTBtkin.bnt  adds  that  true  spiritual  and  liplcal  oitas- 
Ingsare  contained  in  it;  e.g.  Paradise  is  Ibc  Chonh, 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  the  typeof  free-will.  etc. 

Tbe  theologians  of  the  Reformation  folloKcd  tbe 
Scholastics  in  adhering  to  the  literal  Interprrtilion, 
but  differ  in  the  exposition  of  several  parts  of  the 


serpent 


s  held  1. 


a  natural  serpent ;  bv  others,  Satan  in  the  guise  of 
a  serpent,  etc.      Calvin  (Commnt'iTf  on  aenrtii  Iii) 

sonant  with  reason  that  the  serpent  only  thouhl  be 
here  brought  (brward,  all  mention  of  Sttan  being  sup- 
pressed.  I  acknowledge.  Indeed,  that  from  this  {daee 
aloiK  nothing  more  can  be  collectad  than  thnt  men 
were  deceived  by  the  serpent.  Bnt  the  tc^timoDiei 
of  Scriptuie  are  sufficiently  numeroos  In  which  it  Is 
pUinly  asserted  that  tho  serpent  was  only  the  mouth 
of  tho  devil  I  for  not  the  sorpent,  but  the  devlt.  is  de- 
clared to  be  '  tbe  father  of  lies,'  tho  fabricator  of  iok 
posture,  and  tbe  author  of  death.    The  questioD,  baW' 
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tvtr,  i*  not  )*M  solved  wbv  Mosu  ha>  kept  back  (hi 
lURH  of  Silin.  I  willingly  sulncrilie  Is  the  D|HDioTi 
of  Ukha  who  mBintiiin  ibat  the  Holy  Stutit  tben  pur 
PohIt  oied  olMCure  l^giires,  beciUH  it  was  llttiny  ttui 
tuU  ud  clur  light  ahould  be  renrvad  for  Iho  kingdom 
of  Chriit.  In  the  Tneun  time  the  propbete  prove  Chat 
tbey  wen  weU  acquunled  witb  Ibe  meaning  o(  Hdku 
■hen,  ia  different  placea.  they  cut  the  blame  oC  on 
rain  upon  the  deril.  We  have  elsewhere  said  tbt 
Uowt,  bj  I  hnmcly  and  utieultl rated  style.  Bccommi 
dilM  what  he  dBlivjra  to  the  capacity  of  the  peopli 
ison  I  Tor  nut  only  bad  be 
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ie  Church  was  so  puirile  thnt  it  waa  unaljle  to  re- 
ccire  any  higher  Instruction.  Tbere  is,  therefore, 
nothing  abenrd  in  the  enppoaicion  that  they  whom,  for 
Ibe  time,  we  know  and  confess  to  have  beea  but  as  in- 
bnti,  weie  fid  witb  milk.  Or  (if  inothor  compBrlaon 
be  more  (cceptable)  Moses  Is  by  no  meanatobe  blamed 
if  he.  con«dej1ng  the  office  of  schoolm  jatec  as  Imposed 
upon  him,  Inaiata  on  the  rudiments  suitalile  to  chil- 
drrD.  Tbey  who  hare  an  averaion  to  tbia  aimpticity 
most  of  necesiity  condemn  the  whole  ecDaomy  of  God 
in  goveming  the  Church."  A  similar  tIbw  is  given 
by  Karti,  £iMe  and  Aitnmamf  (PhiU.  18G1),  p.  174  sq. 
Ths  modem  eitreme  Hatiooalist)  generally  interpret 
the  narrative  M  mythical.  Eichhom  iUr^tidiirklr:) 
fiiida  truth  in  it  In  the  form  of  poetry,  that  Is,  he 
nikes  it  a  myth ;  ao  Gabler,  Pautus,  and  others. 
Kut,  Schelling,  and  other  recent  German  phlloso- 
pbert  and  Interpreters  make  it  a  "  epeonlative  myth." 
Von  Bohlen  (Uii  Gemaii  ill)  follows  RosenmUllsr  in 
iDpposin/  that  the  narrator  had  the  Zendavestj  in 
rieir.  Julius  Hllller  gives  up  the  hiatoricjl  chancier 
ofllieurraLve.  "If  now,"  be  aaya,  "we  turn  to  thi 
uiratire  in  the  book  of  Genesb,  we  shall  find  that 

connected  witb  Adam's  ta[\.  This  fact,  and  the  lee- 
Bon  that  man's  ruin  originated  in  blnuelf,  are  the  great 
tnihs  which  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  story,  which 
mast  be  regarded  aa  (iinds mentally  true,  sltboagh  the 
(leiy  is  in  tfae  form  of  a  fable.  That  it  ia  not  Co  be 
tak^Q  literally  ia  plain  from  Scripture,  for  the  story  in 
G.neiis  speaks  of  the  serpent  u  Ihs  agent  in  the  lemp- 
tition  of  Eve.  St,  Paul  speaka  of  the  aame  temptation 
as  coniing  from  Satan.      It  ia  nsunl  to  oasume  that  the 
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joyment  of  nature,  and  not  in  the  Cainil 
or  similar  crimes,  Ibat  the  origin  of  huini 
back  to  the  lieginaing  of  the  human  ra 

along  with  sin  came  in  the  tendency  to  >i 
neas  of  guilt,  alienation  from  God,  and  evil  in  general 
— all  these  are  affirmations  of  the  religious  Lialorical 
conacloasness  which  demand  the  bisloricalueEs  uf  our 
tr&dition,  and  would  point  back  to  some  such  fact, 

The  interpretations  of  tlie  seTjien*  have  been  very 
varlaut.  Eusobius  (Prop,  Evang.  i.  10)  says  that  Mo- 
ses calls  the  evil  spirit  {vovrtpa^  Saifiui/^  by  the  name 
of  "serpent,"  as  he  ia  "full  of  poison  and  malice." 
Adam  Clarke  (fiommntiary  on  Genetii,  ch.  Ill)  inter- 
preta  the  word  nachjih  (randered  "  aerpent")  to  inesn 
"a  creature  of  the  ape  or  oarantJ-ouCang  kind."  His 
notes  on  the  whole  passage  alTord  a  very  curiods  speci-* 
men  of  exegesis.  We  cite  Lange  ((>nwii<,Amer.  edit, 
p.  £28]  as  follows:  "True  it  ia  that  (he  serpent  ap- 
pears ss  tbe  probable  author  of  tbis  temptation,  but 
such  probability  is  weakened  by  what  is  said  in  i,  36 
and  il,  SO.  'The  serpent  was  a  good  creation  of  God, 
thou,ib  different,  aa  originally  created,  from  what  it 
afterwards  became'  (Delitxech),  Aa  a  type,  the  ser- 
pent Is  just  as  well  the  figure  of  health  and  renovation 
aa  of  death,  since  every  year  it  changea  its  akin,  and 
ejects,  moreover,  its  venom.  This  double  peculiarity 
and  double  character,  aa  a^aSo^ai/uni'  and  tatulai- 
fiwv.  is  indicated  not  only  in  Ungnage,  but  also  in 
myths,  in  sculpture,  and  In  modes  of  worship.     In 
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is  nothing  to  lead  oi  to  this  view  in  ^e  worda  of  thi 
narrative.  SL  Paul,  by  interpolating  this  into  the  uar- 
latlie,  shows  us  that  it  is  not  to  be  Uken  as  literally 
true.  We  find  in  John  vlil,  44, '  the  devil  waa  a  mur- 
dcr.'T  from  the  beginning,'  an  allusion  to  the  ruin  of 
nan  by  tbe  temptatlun.  It  this  be  ao,  it  is  u  plain 
reference  to  Satan  as  the  cause  of  man's  bodily  death. 
To  liriDg  in  tfae  idea  of  aplritusl  death  seems  less  ap- 
pmiHiata,  for  uur  Lord  was  rebuking  the  murderous 
inlenlioas  of  the  Jews.  It  was  through  conduct  like 
that  of  the  devil  that  they  showed  themaelvea  bis  chU- 
dren"  (DoetriM  o/Sin,  Edlnb.  186f,  p.  78,  79). 

The  more  recent  Gorman  interpretara  of  the  better  | 
diM  (e.  g,  Hivemick,  DelitXKh,  Keil,  etc,)  admit  the 
historical  character  of  the  account,  but  tbere  are,  of  ' 
coarse,  varioua  theories  amoDK  them  aa  to  its  Inlsr- 
freution.  Marteneen  (CliTiMtiam  Dogmatict,  %  7S)  in- 
iNiirets  the  Mosaic  account  as  a  combination  of  his- 
tory and  sacred  symboHsm,  a  figurative  representa- 
tion of  an  actual  event.  Lange  (On  Cenuu,  Amst. 
edit.  p.  ->IS).  speaking  of  the  narrative,  saya :  "  Like 
Uis  Biblical  histories  everywhere,  and  especially  the 
prinitive  [raditlanB  of  Genesis,  it  Is  a  historical  fact, 
to  be  taken  in  a  religinus-ideal,  that  is,  a  aymbolkal 
bro.  It  ia  jnst  as  little  a  mere  allegory.  It  is  just 
•abttlea  pure,  naked  fact,  aa  the  speaking  of  the  ser- 
pol  ia  a  Ulend  speaking,  or  as  the  tree  of  life,  in  it- 
■If  retarded.  Is  a  plant  whose  eadng  imparted  imper- 
iAaUeUre.  That  idn  began  — ■•><  '■">  haoinnin..  nfih. 
Ho,  that  (he  flrM  sin  ' 


^K—  —th  the  beginning  »<  vm 
id  its  oligin  in  a  forbidden  en- 


'erging  viewa  of  the  ancient  iieoplea.  To  tfae  Egyp- 
tan  reverence  for  the  eerpent  stands  in  opposition  the 
bborrence  for  it  among  ths  Israelites  [aee  SEBfBNT}, 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  Germane. "  "  1  hat  Satan  made 
use  of  the  serpent,  and  that  a  serpent  was  somehow 
omp]o}'od,  ia  likely;  the  language  of  Jehovah  subse- 
quently, while  it  was  literally  true  of  the  insCrumenl, 
being  in  a  higher  sense  trne  of  the  agent,  the  one  be- 
ing mode  Che  emblem  of  the  other  (Gen,  iii,  14).  Wh 
I  language  here  entirely  symbolical  and  figurativp, 
ving  nothini.'  in  it  literal  whatever  p  This  does  not 
im  likely.  Why  should  such  an  allusion  have  been 
employed  at  all  (i>  describe  (he  outcast  and  degraded 
condition  of  a  fallen  angel,  had  there  been  nothing 
whatever  giving  the  serpent  any  connection  with  the 
temptation  and  the  fall?  Ia  it  not  morv  reasonable 
to  consider  both  as  blended,  (be  literal  and  the  symbol- 
ical ?  (Gen.  iii,  4;  g  Cor.  »l,  3;  Rev.  lii,  9;  ix,  2j 
Gen.  iii  15;  Col.  ii.lfi;  Rom.  xvl,  SO;  1  John  iii,  6; 
John  viii,  44).  Conjectures,  loo,  have  arisen  out  of 
Che  terms  in  which  the  aerpent  was  addressed :  '  Upon 
thy  belly  shalC  thou  go.  and  dust  shalt  thoa  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.'  'The  serpent,  perhaps,'  says  Gill, 
'  formerly  moved  in  a  more  erect  posture,  but  waa 
doomed  to  lick  the  dust.'  '  Probably  bia  original  res- 
idence and  food,'  gUfB)<cs  another, '  were  in  the  trees, 
ow  be  is  degraded  to  the  earth.'  That  sentence 
ntly,  whatever  might  be  its  lileral  applicaUnn  (o 

aelf.  '  Plainly  figurative,'  says  Dwighl. '  to  express  a 
state  of  peculiar  degradation  and  eulTering'  "  (Ward- 
law,  Sgitenvilic  Thtolofff.  p.  8&''),  Watson  defends 
the  hietorical  character  of  tfae  narrative  ( Itutituiet,  pt, 
il,  ch.  zviii).  as  also  does  Holdrn.  FUtterialion  on  ria 
F<Jt  (I.ond.  1S2:}.  Svo),  Conyers  Hiddlelon  (duny  on 
the  AOfgofiatl  and  Ijirml  Inlrrjiret-ifion  of  ih'  Fall, 
WorkM.  1776.  li,  487-|  mainUina  tbe  allegorical  view. 
Comp.  Pve  Smith,  Firri  Una  ofThnAigti,  bk.  iv,  ch.H, 
A  writer  in  the  Journal  afSacTtd  Uteralmn  (i,  S51 
sq.)  aeeks  to  show  that  the  common  opinion  that  the 
eerpent  was  the  inatrument  of  the  tempter  is  untena- 
ble, on  tbe  ground  that  the  Scripture  does  not  atata 
that  (he  aerpent  was  an  bulnmeat!  and  that  tbe  lit- 
eral application  of  the  words  of  the  narrative  (o  a  ser 
pent  a*  the  liutrnmen(  of  Satan  appean  to  be  Incoo 
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■btent  with  tha  present  reUtlan  of  the  ierpent  to  oth- 
er animals,  and  Hlaoirith  the  testimony  of  geology  is 
to  foesil  remiin)^  etc.  He  munUint  thiLt  under  the 
name  seipsnt  Satan  ia  meant.u  there  are  "probable 
grounds  Sir  the  conclusion  that  (Ac  terpent  waa,  during 
the  aarlieat  ages,  the  name  of  the  Evil  One,  reaecting 
the  conception  of  him  that  then  prevailed,"  Bitbop 
Newton  (Diittri,  m  Creation  and  FaU,  lit  edit.)  Ukes 
a  (imilar  view,  viz.  that  Satan  is  spoken  of  In  the  pjis- 
uge  under  the  "  well-knovn"  lymbol  or  hiero|{l)'pliic 
>f  the  eerpent,  which  mj  a  proper  emblem,  be  holdr, 
of  the  deceiver  of  mariltind,  aa  in  popnlir  eatinulion  it 
waa  heid  to  1m  the  moat  cunning  and  Insidious  of  ani- 
mals. Sherlock  {Uk  and  Inttnt  i-fPrvpha^,  diw.  lii) 
refers  to  tlw  "common  usage  of  Easlera  countries, 
which  was,  to  clothe  history  in  psraliles  and  aimih- 
tndes;"  and  remarks  that  "it  seems  not  Improbable 
that  fur  this  reason  tlie  biatory  of  the  fall  was  put  into 
the  dresa  in  which  we  now  flud  it.  The  serpent  waa 
reroarkuble  for  un  inNdious  cunning,  and  therefore 
stood  as  a  proper  eoiblcm  of  a  deceiver ;  and  j'et,  be- 
ing one  of  the  lowest  of  God'a  creatures,  the  emblem 
gave  no  suspicion  of  any  power  concerned  that  might 
pretend  to  rival  the  Creator."  What  was  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  the  sin  of  our  flrst  parents  it  ia  not  an 
•aiy  matter  to  determine.  Bishop  Newton  remarks 
0.C.)  that  "eating  forbidden  fruit  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  chsrac- 
ten  wherein  the  bistory  of  the  fall  was  recorded  be- 
fbre  the  use  of  letters.  It  was  plainly  the  vblalion 
of  a  divine  prohibition ;  it  was  Indulging  an  unlaw- 
ftal  appetite  j  it  waa  aspiring  after  forbidden  knowl- 
edge, and  pretending  to  be  wise  atove  their  condition. 
So  much  may  be  safely  asserted  in  general ;  we  be- 
wilder and  lose  ourselves  in  search  of  more  parttcn- 
lars."  In  a  later  edition  of  this  dissertation  (Worla, 
i,  9\\  bishop  Newton  modified  the  statement  above 
given,  and  gave  liia  adherence  to  the  view  that  a  real 
••rpent  was  concerned  in  the  fall  (see  Quan7,0n  Cm- 
en  ix).  Hartensen  (Chrulian  Dogmatict,  §  108)  poBS- 
M  by  the  question  whether  the  "serpent  was  led  by 
■n  evil  spirit,  or  whether  an  evil  spirit  assumed  the 
fcrm  of  the  serpent;"  but  ho  adds,  "if  we  aWdo  by 
the  original  DarratiDu,  we  may  say  that  the  serpent  is 
the  allegorical  designation  for  the  criminal  prindple 
which  opposeil  itself  to  man  in  temptation."  Dfirten- 
bach  (in  Herzog,  Ha^Eim/klop.  xv.  £09,  art.  SUnde) 
maintains  that  the  serpent  was  a.  resl  serpent,  the  tree 
a  raal  tree,  etc.  Quarry  gives  a  copious  dissertation 
on  Paradise  and  the  Fall  in  his  GeiKtu  and  iU  Autior- 
«*!>  (I^don,  1866,  8vo).  The  aim  of  this  writer  is  to 
Withdraw  the  scriptural  statementa  "altogether  from 
the  range  of  phyaical  interpretation."  He  dtes  a  re- 
mark of  Hengstenberg's  (Ckriitolagk,  th.  i,  abt.  1,  p. 
36,  eil.  1839),  to  the  offtect  thai  if  the  serpent  be  sym- 
bollcfll,  the  whole  history  is  fymbollcal,  as,  in  a  con- 
nected passai^n  like  this,  unity  of  interpretation  must 
prevail ;  and  it  Is  not  allowable  to  follow  at  one  mo- 
ment the  symbolical,  and  at  the  next  moment  the  lit- 
eral interpretation.  Admitting  the  truth  ofthls.Qnat- 
ly  states  that,  nevertheless,  the  narrative  may  be,  as  a 
whole,  not  simply  an  apoli^ue  Illustrating  true  prin- 
ciples, but  a  tme  history  of  great  ftota  represented 
aynilwlically.  He  interprets  the  tree  of  life  (compare 
Rev.  ii,  T ;  xxll,  S,  14),  and  the  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  as  mystical ;  the  former  denoting 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  conditioned  on  man's  obe- 
dience, the  tatter  denoting  the  act  of  disobedience  and 
its  moral  consequences,  consdousness  of  guilt  and 
shame.  He  msintnina  that  the  supposition  of  a  real 
•erpent  Is  untfTiable,  as  there  is  do  ground  lor  the  be- 
lief that  Satan  can  possess  at  will  any  living  creature, 
or  work  such  a  mirocle  as  to  make  a  serpent  speak. 
"  A  naturol  serpent  is  literally  spoken  of,  but  this  nat- 
ural serpent  is  only  the  sj-mbol  of  the  real  tempter; 
otherwise  the  innocent  animal  receives  all  the  punish- 
naail,  while  the  really  guilty  templet  escapes."    The 
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real  sin  itself  must  have  arisen  at  some  point  at  wUA 
"natural  appetite  passed  into  that  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress when,  as  8L  James  says,  lust  has  conceived,  and 
at  which  the  sbi  thus  conceived  has  quickened  brta 
mental  transgression.  This  point,  lost  in  the  mystery 
which  envelopes  every  begbiuiug  of  existence,  mentid 
or  material,  of  thought,  act,  or  substance,  was  the  real 
Ml,  and  Is  better  represented  by  the  mystical  ajmbd 
of  the  participation  of  forbidden  fruit  tban  by  a  histec- 
leal  narrative  that  should  only  specify  th*  overt  act  in 
words  to  be  taken  in  their  Jilenl  acceptation."  Afla 
answering  Hengstenberg's  objections  to  the  symboli- 
cal Interpreta^on  (espeddly  the  abactions  drawn  from 
those  passages  of  the  N.T.  in  which  the  history  of  the 
fall  ia  taken  as  actual  history,  3  Cor.  xl,  S;  1  llm.  ij, 
13, 14 ;  Rom.  v,  12),  he  concludes  with  the  geaenl 
statement  that  "enough  of  the  historical  facta  are  po- 
tent to  suffice  for  all  the  moral  and  religions  dbm  of 
such  a  namdve,  the  creation  and  the  fall  being  im- 
quesUonoble  verities ;"  bnt  "nothing  is  told  merely  ts 
gratify  curiosity ;  the  details  that  could  only  serve  this 
end  are  withdrawn  behind  tbe  vdl  of  a  mytlical  nude 
of  representation"  (p.  16G).  See  aleo  Knapp.Olrutiai 
TAeelogg,  §  76. 

Biatiirn  Traditimu. — There  are  many  beathea  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  creatkw  and  the  fall,  seme  tl 
which  have  marked  pofaits  of  resembtanca  to  the  Bible 
account.  In  some  mythologies  tbe  serpent  is  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  while  In  othen  "mytbology  teprs- 
seuts  that  reptile  aa  trampled  under  the  ftet  of  a 
mighty  deliverer.  In  a  coin  of  Anloointui  Pins  '  Her- 
cules ia  representeid  as  plnckiug  apples  frnra  a  tree 
round  the  trunk  of  which  a  serpent  Is  cntwintdT 
Among  tin  Goths,  the  Persians,  and  the  Hindoos,  tra- 
ditione  of  a  serpent  of  various  kinds  are  found.  Stil- 
lingfleet  ingeniously  oliservea  thai  from  this  origin  has 
coma  the  use  of  serpents  to  so  great  an  extent  iu  divi- 
nation, Satan  appearing  'ambitlaus  to  have  the  weiid 
think  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  to  coma 
by  the  serpent  stilL'  The  Hebrew  wonl  for  rerpnt 
signifies  at  the  same  time  lo  diane,  and  the  Greek 
word  olivviZ'oSai  has  the  same  derivation  from  oi'm- 
vis,  a  serpent;  'thus  we  see  how  carefhl  the  dsril 

wherein  ho  had  deceived  mankind  into  so  much  folly 
and  misery'"  (Wsrdlaw,  Sj/tttmatic  TArolagi,  S,  tS 
rq.).  It  has  been  [he  fashion  to  deny  that  tha  mdi- 
liona  of  the  various  peoples,  analogous  lo  the  Moailc 
account,  are  at  all  confirmations  of  that  account.  But 
the  harmony  of  these  traditions  has  never  been  ntioi- 
ally  explained  apart  from  the  theory  that  regards  them 
as  springing  from  common  reminiscences  of  an  actual 
occurrence.  Anherlen  rcmarluthat  "these  oldest  tra- 
ditions of  the  hnman  race  confirm  the  historical  cndt- 
bility  of  the  Mosaic  nsirstive,  down  to  Its  deUils.  jost 
OS  much  as  they  do  the  inner  purity  and  elevation  of 
them,  compared  with  the  myths  (^  heatheniam.  Ia 
regard  to  this  latter  view,  it  is  eapecially  seen  how 
Israel  alone,  along  with  the  fact,  retains  the  deep,  di- 
vine idea  of  It.  The  heathen,  while  they  preserre 
with  ^rreat  fidelity  the  outward  circum  stances,  cloths 
them  In  hntostic  and  national  vestnre.  The  dilte- 
ence  Is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  between  the  canonical 
and  apocryphal  gospels."  He  cites  also  Herder,  con- 
cerning the  narration  in  Genesis,  aa  follows:  "lU 
sound  has  gone  oat  Into  al^the  earth,  and  ita  teiy 
words  into  all  lands  1  Whence  is  it  that  the  remelcsl 
nations  have  their  knowledge  of  it?  How  comes  It 
that  they  built  on  it  religions  and  mythologies;  that 
It  is,  in  fkct,  the  simplest  foundation  of  sU  their  irt^ 
institutions,  and  sdances?  If  from  it  things  nisy  b( 
made  plain  and  clear  as  annli^t  that  are  as  chaos  aod 
dork  as  night  when  it  Is  denied,  or  when  men  prsti 
of  their  hypotheses ;  If  ftam  this  a  whole  aubqulty 
may  be  reduced  to  order,  and  a  line  of  light  be  drawn 
through  the  moat  confused  events  otttae  early  history 
of  lutiona— light  which,  like  that  in  Coneggio's  ^ 
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MT«,  aliiiM*  from  the  cndle  of  the  net  —  what  th«D  | 
hiT*  y*  to  M}',  ya  nunnbctann  of  myths,  ye  who 
woold  proCuic  the  revelation  of  Uod  ?"  (Herder,  aelt, 
Urinnde  dtr  MamAagadUeeliU;  Worke,  Carlsmhe, 
IWT.v.lBJ;  vi,4). 

11.  Dodriaat  Import  i/  Ike  JVairaA'n.  — Wbataver 
viawa  ue  hah)  ■■  to  the  nature  of  (ha  narradve  In 
u«n.  ii,  iii,  all  who  balieve  H  to  be  >  record  of  divuie 
riTelation  find  In  it  the  following  [lolnU  of  doctrine: 
).  That  God,  after  craatiug  man,  placed  him  in  a  ttMte 
of  probation ;  2.  that  the  test  of  liU  probation  was  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  lawf  3.  that  the  temptation  to 
diaoliediince  came  tiom  ■□  evil  power  oulnids  of  man ; 
4.  that  the  tempLition  appealed  both  lo  the  intellect 
aod  to  the  senae*,  leadin);  flrst  to  anbellef  in  God,  >ec- 
cndly  to  pnuiof;  "lelf "  in  place  of  God,  und  thereby 
to  the  tisginning  of  evil  liutj  6.  thnt  in  the  exerciae 
of  ftce  will  nun  yielded  and  ainned;  0,  that  tbe  cun- 
HqnancH  of  the  ein  were  knowledge  of  good  iin<l  evil, 
•eparatioD  ftiim  (iod.  and  death,  the  curse  li^litlng 
■pan  man  and  upon  nature  also.     Auberlen,  relbrring 

Til.  Dnbelief,  aelf-love,  and  lust,  remarks  ai  follows  : 
"That  thsse  three  parte  of  the  idea  of  nin  are  not  acci- 
dental, hut  auhstantislly  express  it  and  exhsnst  it,  ia  . 
sliawn  not  aaly  in  the  fact  that  all  ain  that  com-js  be-  [ 
ton  BB  in  life  may  he  referred  to  them,  but  also  in  the 
bcE  that  they  correspond  to  the  three  fundamental  el- 
enienta  of  man's  being  and  cuntcioumeu — spirit,  soul, 
body — the  God-^unacjousDesp,  lelf-canacionsness,  and 
wDHd-conscionanasa.  Tbeie  have  all  become  corrupt' 
•d  and  perverted.  They  have  become,  rsspecUTely, 
aliinslion  from  God,  BelHshneu,  love  of  the  world. 
The  linit  and  highest  element  of  human  nature — the  : 
i|Nritiul~i>  negatived,  obscured,  made  powerlesi ;  the  ! 

nnhe^thy  prominence  and  activity.  Man  baa  be::ome  I 
phyiical  and  lleshty.  Unbelief  is  the  negative,  the 
union  of  self-sHklng  and  the  lust  of  tha  eenaea  is  the 
positive  element  in  the  Mei  of  ain.  Han  no  longer 
wishes  Cor  God  ;  ha  is  bent  on  having  the  creature  in 
both  waya,  the  mentil  and  natnral,  tbe  anlijective  and 
objective  J  he  will  bavj  his  own  Ego  and  t'Ae  world 
tog.  Amrding  to  Gen.  Iii,  5,  G,  Iba  selflihnc'i  <i,  as 
It  were,  the  aonl ;  sensnouaness,  the  body  of  sin :  tho 
firit  is  the  deep,  invialble  root ;  the  second,  the  exter- 
lul  maniTestation.  The  Ego,  separated  from  God, 
sacks  in  the  world  the  elements  on  which  It  live?. 
Ganeiii  thna  compnheod*  the  rariona  opposing  tbeo- 
riei  of  men  on  the  nature  of  am,  tbe  theory  of  Mltieh- 
naiB,  wbicb  in  recent  times  la  repreaented  by  Jnlins 
Hilller,  andthat  oftbeaensesbySchleiermicber  and 
Betbe.  It  leads  both  ethical  theories  bock  to  a  rellg- 
iOBs  basia,  and  In  ttait  matter  modem  thou  jht  has  a 
great  deal  to  iBom"  (JJiniu  StttlaHoii,  Edinb.  1867,  p. 

m). 

The  theological  question  of  the  connection  between 
tbe  ain  of  Adam  and  that  of  the  whole  human  race  will 
be  tnulKl  under  the  articles  Uphtatioh;  Sis.  For 
Iha  ipeciflc  latj  of  man  by  tbe  bit.  In  tho  theological 
leeae,  involving  the  difforence  between  the  Roman 
Citholic  anthropology  and  the  Proteatanl,  see  Ihaoe 
or  Gou;  JcitTtriCATiox:  Sin.  In  this  ptaco  we  give 
the  views  of  vaiioDB  writers  aatotbe  general  doctrinal 
•igniSeann  of  the  narrative. 

Langs  (Oh  Gtneiii,  Am.  ed.,  p.  78  aq.)  remarks  tbst 
"tin  lignlHcance  of  Paradise  ia  this,  that  it  declares 
the  original  ideal  ttate  of  the  earth  and  the  human 
race,  the  nnlty  of  tbe  particular  and  the  general,  tbe 
laity  rf  spirit  and  nature,  the  unity  of  aplritaal  inno- 
teocB  and  the  physical  horraory  of  nstare,  the  unity 
<if  tbe  fall  and  the  disturbanoe  of  nature ;  lastly,  tbe 
aiity  of  the  facta  and  their  lymbolical  mean1n)(,  which 
Mh  the  banly  literal  and  mythical  expUnations  of 
thi  record  rend  aannder.  ....  Tbe  tree  of  knowledge 
<t|eiid  and  evil  existed  In  eome  one  form,  hot  with  it 
*l  aatara  la  lu  aome  meaanre  deaignated  as  a  teat. 
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But  the  serpent,  as  tbe  organ  of  that  temptation,  k 
not  only  the  type  of  temptation  und  uf  uu,but,aB  orig- 
inally a  worm,  the  type  of  its  brutality,  ita  degrada. 
tion,  and  its  subjection.  The  record  of  tbe  actual  tall 
stinds  there  aa  an  eternal  Judgment  upon  the  theoret- 
ical, the  human,  view  of  moral  evil,  especially  upon 
the  errors  of  Dualism  and  Manicbeitm,  Pelagianiam 
and  Pantheism.  Hence  arise  the  numerous  and  strong 
objections  which  the  moat  divene  systems  in  old  and 
modern  times  have  raised  against  thia  recurd.  The 
earthly  origin  uf  evil  out  of  the  abuse  of  freedom  of- 
fends dualism,  which  derives  it  from  an  evil  deity, 
rrcjm  dark  matter,  or  from  tbe  supremacy  of  sense. 
Although  the  serpent  sustains  the  doctrlnu  that,  prior 
to  tbe  fall  of  man,  sin  had  existed  in  a  sphere  on  the 
othereide,workingthrDughdiemonlac  agency  npon  this 
(for  the  serpent  was  not  created  evil.  Gen.  i,  25  \  gen- 
erally not  even  Bt(«d  for  evil,  and  can  only  be  regard- 
ed, therefore,  as  the  organ  of  a  far  different  evil  pow- 
er), yet  the  visible  picture  of  the  fall  In  this  sphere  ia  a 
certain  sign  that  the  Ihll  in  that  rphere  could  only  have 
risen  through  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  creature. 
But  if  we  obeerve  the  progrees  of  sin  front  the  first 
MD  of  Eve  to  the  fratricide  of  Cain ;  if  wo  view  the  op- 

of  the  moral  freedom  of  Coin  himself,  so  tbe  Augua- 
linian  view,  raising  original  ain  to  absolute  original 
death,  receivea  ita  illnmlnation  andlU  just  limits.  But 
how  every  Peluglan  view  of  Hie  filla  before  this  reo- 
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of  the  aplrit  world  and  that  of  man, 
between  (lie  sin  of  the  woman  and  the  man,  between 
the  ain  of  our  llrat  parenta,  and  tbeir  own  sinfulncea, 
and  the  sinfulnesss  of  their  posterity !  If  we  take  into 
view  the  stages  of  tbe  development  of  evil  in  tbe  gen- 
era of  the  first  sin,  how  limited  and  vapid  appears  the 

stining-point  of  evill  But  when  Pantheism  aaaerta 
tbe  necessity  of  sin,  or  rather  of  the  fall,  as  the  necer 
sary  transition  of  men  I^m  the  state  of  pure  inno- 
cence to  that  of  consclons  freedom,  the  simple  remark 
that  the  ingenuonsnesa  of  Adam  vuuld  have  been  car- 
ried directly  on  in  the  proper  way  if  be  had  stood  the 
test,  just  as  Christ  through  bis  sinleasneaa  has  reached 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  distinction  between  good 
end  evil,  and  has  actually  shown  that  sin,  notwith- 
standing its  inweaving  with  human  nature,  does  not 
belong  to  ita  very  being,  clearly  refutes  the  assertion. 
But  bow  clear  Is  the  explanation  of  evil,  of  pnniab- 
ment,  and  of  judgment,  as  it  meets  us  in  this  account! 
Uiat  the  natural  evil  does  not  belong  to  the  moral,  but, 
notwithstanding  ita  inward  connection  with  it,  ia  still 
the  divine  counteractiog  force  against  It;  that  punish- 
ment is  to  redeem  and  purify ;  that  from  tbe  very 
acme  of  tbe  judgment  breaka  forth  the  promise  and 
salvation.  These  truths,  which  are  far  above  every 
high  anti-Christian  view  of  the  world,  make  it  appar- 
ent that  tbe  first  judgment  of  God,  as  a  type  of  the 
worM-redeemlnjt  Judgment  of  God,  has  found  its  com- 
pletion in  the  deathof  Christ  upon  the  croaa,"  "The 
deceptive  promise  of  the  serpent  was  fuiliiled:  man's 
eyes  were  opened  (ch.  iii,  7),  but  he  saw  only  bia  mis- 
ery and  nakedneea.  He  was  now  brought  to  know 
good  and  oi-il,  but  with  the  painful  consciousneu  of 
having  trifled  with  and  lo«  tho  one,  and  of  being  sunk 
in  tbe  depths  of  woe  by  tho  other.  He  had  liecome  as 
a  god  ;  be  bad  boldly  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  tbe  one 
God,  and  assamed  sovereignty  over  bimself.  He  had 
constituted  himself  a  God,  no  longer  the  representa- 
tive of  God ;  he  bod  become  bia  own  master,  tne  a* 
God ;  but  this  iilienua  to  God  braught  not  with  it  tba 
happiness  which  pertains  to  tbe  divine  Being,  but  waa 
fraught  with  tbe  deepest  mtaeiy  ai>d  woe"  (Kurta,  St- 
UeaiKf^ieniKoiBy,p.l71),  MUller,  after  affirming  that 
"there  is  really  nothing  In  tbe  narrative  of  the  fall 
obliging  na  to  consider  that  event  na  tlie  primary  be- 
ginning of  ain,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,"  add* 
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"that  neither  'tha  imBRC  of  God,'  vhereiD  n»D  wai 
created,  nor  God'a  pnmouncing  everything '  very  good," 
prevents  our  believing  that  tbe  fall  was  only  the  out- 
ward maniresUtion  or  a  perversion  of  the  will  preced- 
ing the  empirical  life  of  man — the  out^  of  an  evil  sl- 
mady  present  in  pottittia,  whicb  might,  indeed,  by  a 
peraevering  effort,  bave  been  crashed,  but  which  forma 
the  basis  of  an  original  moral  depravity  in  human  na- 
ture. The  endeavor  of  the  tempter  was  to  Lriog  out 
to  view,  and  into  action,  this  hidden  evil"  (Doclrivt  n/ 
Sin,  ]Cdinl>.  18GB,  il,  386).  This  view  of  HUller'i  nsta 
Upon  his  tbeory  of  a  sin  of  man  in  some  pre-exiitent 
■Ule,  which  he  calb  a  ■'  Hlf-deteimination  of  [he  trans- 
cendental freedom  before  our  individual  eiiatence," 
Roche,  on  the  other  hand  (flhik,  ii,  ISO),  places  the  es- 
aence  of  ain  cluefly  in  the  neceaaity  of  matter.  "The 
passage  through  sin,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  metaphysical 
necessity.  He  conceives  of  our  Hrst  parents  not  as 
mature  at  their  creation,  but  destined  lo  apiritnal  de- 
velopment; consequently  their  material  part,  in  the 
■beence  of  training,  muet  gain  the  upper  handj  aud 
imperceptiljly,  and  without  blame,  they  found  tliem- 
aelves,  ijy  llieir  development,  in  sin.  Hence  evil  lies 
in  the  divine  world-plan,  not  merely  as  something  per- 
mtUed ;  it  Ilea  nnavoidably  in  the  creature,  on  account 
of  hia  origin — in  the  fact  otAU  coning  inle  txtttntt  in 

been  ordained  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  en  also  has  ila 
destruction,  as  it  may  come  to  light.  Rothc  (p.  304] 
ojKnly  declares  that  the  'effort  to  separate  evil  from 
all  connection  with  the  divine  causality  must  ever  re- 
main an  idle  undertaking;'  although  even  he  himaelf, 
in  u  measure  startled  at  this  result,  imagines  himself 
to  hold  the  causation  of  human  cin  entirelv  apart  from 
God.  He  saya:  'Tha  divine  production 'of  evil  is  at 
the  same  time  its  absolute  destruction.  Within  the 
■pbere  of  redemption  the  neceaaity  of  sinning  is  not 
entirely  removed,  bat  la  conceived  of  as  constantly 
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anishing."' 
In  opposition  to  MQller  and  Bothe,  as  well 
who  presuppose  evil  as  fundamental  and  its  develop- 
ment Hs  neressary,  Pastor  Rlnck  wrote  an  able  article. 
Van  (tm  Ur^mnff  dn  ASicn,  in  the  T^rol.  Snulvn  n. 
KrilUm  for  )S52  (p.  651  aq. ;  translated  hy  Dr.  Nadal 
in  the  Milkod-tl  Qanrltrlg,  October,  ISj.l),  from  which 
we  maho  the  following  extract.  After  staling  that  It 
matters  not,  for  this  discussion,  whether  the  Scripture 
narrative  be  literal  or  Rgurative,  be  state*  its  euhatan- 
tial  import  aa  followe:  "God  caused  the  tree  of  life 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  nnd  evil  to  grow  up 
in  the  midat  of  the  ttnrden,  and  commande<l  man,  'Of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  i^halt  not 
eat;  for  in  the  day  thon  eatest  thereof  thou  abalt  sure- 
ly die.'  This  tree  of  knowledge,  aa  planted  by  God, 
to  not  yet  evil,  but  contains  In  itself  the  cMce  betvfm 
good  and  evil — the  innate  poeaibility  of  sinning,  which 
posaibility  is  bound  op  with  the  very  conception  of  ■ 
free  1-eing,  whose  llb^y  is  not  the  divine  necessity, 
bot  lies  outaide  of  it.  It  is  a  tree  of  divine  commands 
and  prohlhitionf — objectively  conceived,  the  object  of 
knowledge;  or,  subjectively,  the  possibility  of  trans- 
gressing the  command,  the  object  of  free  choice. 
Alongside  of  this  stands  the  tree  of  life  ;  and  both  are 
united  (o  prove  1  hat  the  mere  possibility  of  eWI,  which 

evil  or  death-bringing.     Only  with  the  realization  of 
th'  possilitlity  does  opposition  to  the  tree  of  lite  arise. 
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The  tree  of  life  which 
the  living  God  iiad  plantrd  for  man,  and  his  expressed 
will  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  presuppose 
the  possibility  of  not  tranagreising,  because  God  could 
neither  require  anything  impoasihlo  of  miin,  nor  in- 
volve him  inextricably  In  the  meshes  of  a  scheme 
which  would  ceruinlv  exclude  him  from  the  tree  of 
life.  The  origin  of  evil  from  absolute  good  must  for- 
ever  remain  inconceivable  j  not  so  vrith  relative  good. 
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If  we  hold  last  to  this  diffennce,  the  objection  of  Botlw 
will  not  hold;  'The  religioua-moral  perfection  of  tha 
Hrst  parents  of  our  race  would  exclude  all  ifycholog- 
ical  posaibility  of  the  fall.'  Bat  thia  possibility  is  ex- 
plained l>y  the  erenfiaa  of  man,  who,  aa  it  were,  stands 
out  of  God;  not  holy  and  perfect  like  God,  and  yet 
not  a  mere  creature  like  the  beast ;  be  is  itol  under 
and  in  the  law  of  neceisity,  but  posaesses  the  Hkentss 
of  God  and  freedom.  The  perfiHtion  of  a  creature  is 
not  divine,  not  aLsolule.  The  want  of  such  perfectjon 
In  a  creutnre  casts  no  shadow  upon  the  Creator.  At- 
cordhig  to  the  doctrines  of  Emanation  and  Pantbdna, 
which  mix  God  and  the  world,  the  fall  cannot  be  (i- 
plained,  but  only  nccording  to  the  doclrinea  of  God 
and  of  the  creation.  When,  then,  by  the  rreatioii, 
God  set  IVee  beings  out  of  himself,  then  the  possible 
departure  from  God  was  given,  and  the  questioa. 
Wherefore  did  not  God  hinder  the  evil  that  he  fore- 
saw ?  is  entirely  inadmissible.  God  does  not  prevent 
evil,  because  by  so  doing,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  bt 
would  injure  and  destroy  the  province  of  fTredoin  (tbs 
divine  image).  Thus  our  Saviour  did  not  hinder  the 
murderous  blows  of  bis  enemie;,  while  at  the  same 
time  be  did  not  will  or  excuse  them.  In  lihe  man- 
ner, God  was  Lord  over  the  parenta  of  our  race  aid 
overthe  aerpenlr  but  if  tie  by  his  own  will  rertrainfd 
his  highest  power,  and  left  free  plsy-room  to  free  cre- 
ated beings,  and  ttill  retains  the  government,  be  is  net 
therefore  destitute  of  power,  but  only  conMstent,  and 
worthy  to  be  adored.  Man  should  rather  complaiB 
of  himself,  but  give  thanks  to  God  that  be  haa  endow- 
ed him  with  such  prerogatives,  and  glorify  him  with 
soul  and  1  ody,  which  are  God's.  1  here  was  no  neees- 
aity  at  all  to'  sin ;  that  complaint  can  only  be  esUb- 
liFhed  on  the  (round  that,  as  Rotbe  teaches,  evil  i*»- 
ilablg  developed  Itself.  Besides,  from  the  beginaiDg 
of  the  world  God  bad  provided  for  the  human  race, 
whose  fall  he  foresaw,  the  mo(t  perfect  means  of  gran 
and  gifis,  in  order  to  make  that  ipjniy  i  bundanily 
good,  and  to  lead  back  the  fallen  one*  to  himfelr  ind 
his  kingdom.  Indeed,  a*  all  evil,  so  also  must  tlie 
sin  of  our  first  parents  redound  to  the  praise  of  Ih* 
merciful  God,  because  by  it  was  eondiUoned  the  mis* 
■ion  of  the  second  Adam  aa  tba  Redeemer  of  the  wotM. 
But  tbepouibiUtg  of  the  fall  without  Llame  to  Ihs  Cre- 
ator lielncadmitted,  another  question  sriies  :  IbiUDgh 
what  incitement  did  it  become  a  nalilgf  Even  10  this 
question  the  Scriptures  give  a  satisfactory  answer:  11 
took  place  Ibrongh  outward  protupting — through  evil 
apiritnal  influence,  which  was  already  existing  in  cre- 
ation. L'pon  the  basia  of  a  created  but  sllll  a|»ritBsl 
existence,  the  possibility  of  Iwing  moved  and  pmsomii 
tiy  an  influence  at  enmity  with  God  must  1>e  admitted. 
Tlie  inexperience  of  our  first  parents,  who  were  Kot 
isolated  in  the  new  world,  corresponded  exactly  with 
(he  subtlety  of  SaUn  in  tho  form  of  a  serpent  Tlie 
hinpdom  of  Satan,  as  a  apiritnal  power,  and  th(  peeto- 
bility  of  the  first  pslr.  whose  pure  self-detciminsUon 
was  ensnared  and  obscured  through  that  power,  fur- 
nish a  satisAictory  explanation  of  the  fall.  The  fmll 
itself  was  certainly  a  free  self-determination,  other- 
wise no  blame  could  attach  to  it ;  but  not  altogetliM 
ao:  both  the  decision  and  the  guilt  were  shared  liy  tbs 
devil,  as  the  murderer  lYom  the  beginning:  it  was  s 
co-operatinn  of  human  freedom  with  the  lemptstioD  of 
the  evil  principle  Itself.  But,  according  to  (be  Scrip 
lure  account,  the  temptation  of  oar  first  parents  k>i 
gradual,  and  the  motives  to  the  foil  are  thus  psycho- 
logically clear.     First  of  all,  the  serpent  raised  a  duaU 


id  then 
of  sin  :  'Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  rball  not 
eat  of  every  tree  of  (he  garden  ?'  '  Ye  shall  not  sore- 
ly die'  llien  he  awakened  pride,  Inducing  man  la 
oi'erioap  his  appointed  condition  to  become  like  God, 
and  to  lice  his  freedom  arbitrarily,  and  according  to 
his  own  pleasure;  'God  doth  know  that  in  (be  day 
ye  eat  (hereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opaned,  and 
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T  ihall  hf  u  Eodi,  knowing  good  and  evil.'  After 
Itu  pRp«r«Iion  came  the  chouj-ht  tbit  the  tree  wu 
■■oil  rorfuoil,  plesssnt  to  look  upon,  and  to  be  deiired 
a  make  one  wLte.  Tlie  Kniual  desin  would  now 
utunlly  start  up,  and  the  wouiaD  Hiluced  became  tbe 
edoMr.  The  poner«  of  tlie  uul  were  corrapUd  he- 
re tlK  arluil  sin  took  place  \  Che  faculty  of  knuwi- 
■iHr  liydoabt  and  uiiLielief  toward  God,  the  facultv  of 
liBJre  through  unbounded  itiiving  and  pruud  excess, 
f  tbe  GrecuTi  fabi*  of  Prometheiu  tepresenU  it-,  aod, 
IuIIt.  tlie  facultj-of  feeling,  through  nenbuil  longing, 
ihicli  propi^nsity  tha  religion  of  the  (ireeks  sets  forth 
IT  Epitnelbeu*  and  Pandora.  Tbua  did  the  posaibil- 
i\  of  tlie  bll,  which  rests  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
future,  p»M  over  into  reality  under  evil  outward  in- 
iocBce*.     The  converutioQ  between  Eve  and  the  aer. 

be  weaker  part,  i»  flnt  approachsd  and  misled,  and 
Bt  till  then  the  man,  and  even  then  only  through  her ; 
i>  al«  the  apostle  Pdul  expresses  it  1,1  Tim.  ii,  14), 
be  woman  was  Hnt  in  the  traasgression.  Ratha, 
adeeJ  (p.  fil),  thinks  that  Ibo  assumption  ofa  satan- 
cal  temptatioa  does  not  at  all  help  the  difficulty,  be- 
au-<<  that  assumption  always  presupposes  a  reat  Bus- 
cplibiiity  of  being  teinpCid,  a  smfal  predispnsition,  a 
Diaimnai  of  lin.  But  the  posiibilil;  of  being  tumpte<l 
a  un  id  not  yet  sin  ^  with  RothR  tliat  predisposltiuii  is 
Ubtr  something  already  existing.  It  Is  certainly 
DBcb  more  worthy  of  God  to  conceive  of  his  creatures 
IS  pnre  and  good— Ihey  first  determining  themselves 
i>  evil,  and  the  enainy  active  therein.  If  even  the 
ioa  nfGod  could  be  tempted  withoat  Injury  to  his  sin- 
«<ne«,  much  more  the  first  Adam,  whose  personality 
ml  divine  resemblance  vere  specidcally  lower.  If, 
n  tat,  we  conipire  the  scriptaral  theory,  thus  under- 
itood,  with  the  modem  philosophical  expljna^ons  of 
the  fdl,  the  result  will  hi  that  the  tbrmer  will  be  found 

Ok  btter;  although  Rnthe  (p.  221}  is  uf  the  D{HiUDn 
i^I  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fall  can  no  longer  lie 
■sintained,  and  thjt  the  fall  cannot  be  explained  from 
lb(  Mosaic  stind'point.  Only  the  Bible  (and  perhope, 
Vneing  with  it.  the  mythology  of  antiquity)  tells  us 
iti  man  creil^  in  th;  image  of  God,  in  a  paradisiacal 
iiai:  of  innocence ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  fact. 
ihowt  how  this  statu  was  Interrupted  and  psrverted 
lata  one  of  guilt.  Dr.  J  u  lilts  MQller,  on  the  contrary,  I  in 
•Uiju^-h  Paradise  has  still  a  pUce  in  his  system, 
plscei  Adam  in  it  as  already  a  sinner.  In  the  same  | 
vav  Rothe  preaupposes  what  he  ought  to  sTiow,  sine? 
bt  amumef  evil  as  ori jin.il  and  neceisary  in  the  devel-  i 
opruenl  nf  the  world.  We  cannot  see.  either  accord-  ' 
inj  to  M Uiler  oi  llolho.  whence  it  could  properly  come 
into  the  natural  world.  Rathe,  with  his  presuppoai- 
iwn.  i-  o'p|ii:eel  to  assume  one  of  two  things  ;  either  ha 

•aJ  cifny  the  pure  creation  of  God,  or  ho  must  ascribe 
>k  origin  nf  sin,  not  to  tlie  perverted  will,  but  to  God 
OofU:  in  both  cases  he  has  a  Hanlchiean  life-view  i 
'f  vDiient  beings.     Sin  with  him  is  not  a  free  act  of 

msa.  poicei^in;;  out  of  the  heart  and  will ;  it  springs 
fioa  the  Dvennitchin  j  power  of  maleriol  nature  sub-  ' 
ilsBig  bi<  personality  with  inevitable  necessitv  (p.  I 
tK>.  >Tho  origin  of  evil  from  pure  good  must  for-' 
T  femiin  Inconceivable'  (p.  223);  thus  he  estah-  < 
Is  anything  ex- 
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ent.  Shall  we  call  this  escaping  tbe  blun- 
der made  at  the  beginning?  Is  it  nut  rather  increaa- 
ing  it,  and  carrying  it  over  into  the  region  of  the  per- 
fect and  the  holy  t  Tbe  latter  of  these  two  opinions, 
strictly  Uken,  is  that  of  Rothe,  since  he  assumes  mat- 
ter as  created  by  God,  and  from  matter  deduces  sin. 
But  the  positions.  Matter  was  created  by  God,  and 
Matter  is  the  opposite  of  God,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
sin.  contradict  each  other." 

Liltralart. — Decides  the  I  ooks  already  cited  In  thia 
article.  Bee  HsgenliBch,;/tsroiy  a/Aactn'ncs;  Neander, 
Biilory  of  Dogmat;  Shedd, //wfory  if  ChnHian  Doe- 
Irint  (all  under  AnArvpolo^g);  Ilase,  Ewmg.-PrelttL 
/Jt^niitfijb,  LipE.lS60,§  71-78;  Fletcher,  .4;ifxu/ lu  Jfot- 
ler  of  Fact  imd  Common  Stnti;  txAitUin,  Inti.  ThroL 
CArur.flTS;  Fairbaim,  Tgpolo^  of  Scripturt,  i,  24U 
sq. ;  Ulchers,  SdiHiifang-'geJIdachle  (Leips.  1854,  Svo); 
Middleton.  Euay  on  the  Crtatum  and  Fall  if  Mim, 
U'arii  (1755,  5  vols.),  iii,  437  iq. ;  Zeller,  Dit  al/uU 
TAfoSrec  (Jena,  1K08,  8vo);  Coleridge,  Aidi  lo  B^fec- 
lion,  Incr.  (Hj  \  Cunninghum,  lluloriciJ  Tieohyj,  vol.  I, 
cli.  -tix;  UeLtasch,  Biilirti!  P^hilogg  (Edinli.  1867), 
p.  147  Bcj.  ;  Monsell,  The  JliKjioa  nfRtdempHou  (Lond. 
1867), p.  20  B(i.  1  .Mert.  Q.ar.flm(fw,Oet.l«i7,Brt.  viL 

On  the  effects  of  the  fall  on  nature,  see  Naturs. 

Fallow-deer  (^1'=n^,  yachmvr'i  SepL  ^oujiuXoj 
[but  cDpcue  in  1  Kings],  Vulg.  fruid/uf),  mentioned 
utnong  the  beasts  that  may  bo  eaten  in  Deul.  xiv,  5, 
and  amon^  the  provisions  for  Solomon's  table  in  1 
Kings  iv,  '23  [H::l>.  v,  3].  There  ore  three  animals  of 
the  Ctrvida  f..niily  with  which  different  writers  have 
identified  it.      See  ZooLOor. 

1,  Mo^t  conimentatora  (following  Bochsrt,  Jli/roi. 
i,  SIO ;  11,  sen)  regard  it  as  properiy  translated  in  our 
version,  derlvin;:;  the  word  from  '''ZTl,  cinnur',  in  tha 
sense  of  bfirv^  r«f,  and  thus  reftrnn;^  it  to  a  species  of 
deer  ofa  reddish  color;  proiiably  the  Cervtu  dima  of 
Linnieus,  originally  a  native  of  Barhary,  nhere  it  ia 
still  fuund  wild.  It  Is  stated  to  l>e  fnund  very  gener- 
olly  di.iperscd  over  Western  and  Southern  Asia,  and 
is  said  to  have  l»en  introduced  into  England  from 
Norway  (sec  Pimg  CyilofHflia.  e.  v.  Deer).  It  is 
smaller  than  the  ptag  (Ctnmi  elaphui),  having  homa 
or  branches  serrated  on  the  inwde,  which  it  sheds  an- 
nually. The  color  in  winter  is  a  darkiBh  brown,  lint 
in  summer  bay,  spotted  with  white.     The  bllow-deet 
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pvity  into  the  material 
■ill?  Iji  not  the  question  more  easily  explained  by 
ti-  tliuw  nf  freedom  tiian  liy  metaphysics ;  more  easi- 
ly liTOunh  the  ilevll  and  man  than  by  the  act  of  the 
'"nuloc?  The  fj|l,  according  to  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
'Wch,  says  Bothe  (p.  230),  was  a  blunder  in  the 
■>t  of  tbe  earthly  creation,  as  it  were,  at  the  begin- 
■ist.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  either  an  evil  principle 
»"  hate  U^n  co-operative  in  the  creation,  or  else 
ial  himself  mnat  have  rained  his  own  work  at  its 


(Cemu  damn)  is  deemed  by  most  anthoritiea  to  be  un- 
doubtedly a  native  of  Asia;  indeed,  Persia  seems  ta 
be  itx  proper  country.  ITasselqnlst  (TViir.  p.  211)  nn> 
tli^  this  deer  In  Mount  Tabor.    Oedmann  (I'ei^n. 


FALLOW  GROUND  y. 

iSdRut'.  1,  li8)  likflwtac  believe*  tbat  tlie  yacAiRiir  ts 
best  denoted  by  the  Cerau  datna.  The  female  ia  tsll- 
■d  ia  the  Talmad  M^l^n^,  and  ii  Ideatifled  by  Lewy- 
>obn  with  the  German  Damiirick,  It  ia,  hiraeTer, 
difficult  to  suppose  that  JeruBuleni  muld  hare  received 
any  appreciable  amount  of  flesh-nieut  from  auch  a 
■oorce,  remol«  ae  it  i>  from  >  fbreat  countiy.  See 
Deeb. 

a.  Kilto  iPin.  Bibl.  Deut.  I.  c.)  uyt,  "  The  yaci- 
tiir  of  the  Hebrews  ia  without  doabt  errDueuusly 
ideotlfied  with  the  falloir-deer,  which  does  not  exist  in 
Alia,"  and  reftrs  the  nume  to  the  Orgx  leucoryx,  citing 
NIebuhr  as  aullidrity  for  ctating  tbat  this  animal  i) 
known  among  the  EB]^tem  Arabs  by  the  name  of  yuE- 
muT.  This  is  the  opinion  which  we  hsve  adopted, 
trom  Hamilton  Smitli,  who  is  the  beat  modem  author- 
ity on  such  queationa.     See  Ahtelope. 

3.  Still  others,  on  the  authority  of  the  SeptuB[rint 
rendering  iu  Deuteronomy,  regard  the  term  as  deno- 
ting ■'  the  Aniiiapi  bubultu  (Pallaa)  j  the  i^uvfiaXoi:  of 
tbeGreeka  (aee  Herod,  iv,  ISS;  Aristotle. //u^.^RirH. 
iii,  6,  ed.  Schneider,  and  Dt  Pari.  Atiim.  iil,  2, 11,  edit. 
Belikerj  Oppian,  6Vn.ii,B0U).     From  the  different  de- 

•n,  and  cited  by  Bochart  {liirrtt.  ii,  284  aq.),  it  would 
alto  seem  that  this  la  the  animal  deaignaled;  though 
Damir'a  remarks  in,  aome  respects  are  tkbuloua,  and 
he  repreaenta  the  yachmur  oa  having  deciduoua  boms, 
which  will  not  apply  to  any  antelupe.  Still  Caiui- 
■ua,  according  to  KnaenmlllleT,  Identifies  the  yathniir 


Atailupt  Critaliu. 

vitl)  the  btOxr  tUmuh  ('wild  caw'),  which  ia  the  innd- 
em  name  in  North  Africa  for  the  Aalilope  bubaluM  (see 
Shnw's  Trarels,  p.  342,  and  Snppl.  p.  7&,  fol. ;  Buffon, 
NiM.  Katvr.  xli,  294).  The  term  iuiaUa  evidently 
p<dnts  to  aome  animal  harinK  the  fcenersl  appeaiance 
of  an  on.  Pliny  (flT.  S.  vlii,  15)  tella  ua  that  the  com- 
mon people,  in  their  ignorance,  sometimes  Rave  thia 
name  to  the  Biion  {Auroch)  and  the  L'nu.  He  adda, 
the  animal  pro[ierly  ao  called  is  produced  in  Africa, 
and  tiean  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  tlag ;  a 
middle  pwdcion  between  the  cervine  and  bovine  ruml- 

Ihe  nnimal  in  question.  The  Setter  tl-waik  appeara  to 
be  depicted  in  the  Egt'ptian  monuments  [!>ee  Chase], 

of  ite  Hrfk,  which  Shaw  tells  ns  (Suppl.  p.  75)  ia  very 
aweet  anil  niniriahing,  much  prefentblo  to  that  of  the 
red  deer  (sre  Wilkinson's  .4rc.  Kgg/jt.  i,  2SH,  Hgs.  3,  4, 
and  p.  225,  tig.  19).  This  animal,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  stap,  ia  common  in  North  Aftica,  and  lives  in 
herds,"  Si>p  «-|i,ti  Ox. 
FaUow  BTOnnd  ("'J,  ni>,  broken  up  with  the 
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ploogb),  «  field  (eapedally  of  award)  jost  plDoghcd 
(Hguratively,  Jer.  iv,  8;  Hoa.  z,  12;  literally,  "til. 
luge"  ProT.  xiii,  23).    See  Aobichltubb. 

Pallor  year.  Among  the  Hebrews  eveiy  nr- 
mth  year  was  a  aabbatb  of  reit  to  the  land.  Hit 
^mmencement  of  this  year  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
leventh  mouth,  7ur<  =  October.  There  was  neilhr 
lowing  nor  reaping;  the  vines  and  the  olives  »ri» 
ioC  praned ;  there  was  no  gathering  of  ^it« ;  for  all 
ipantaneoQB  productiona  went  left  to  the  poor.  th» 
traveller,  and  the  wild  beast  (Lev.  xxv,  l-T;  DtcL 
Kv,  1-lD).  The  sabbatical  year  was  inatitoted  In  ir. 
der  that  the  land  might  be  improved,  and  that  tLt 
Hebrews  might  be  tanght  economy  and  foresight,  aad 
also  invited  to  exercise  a  large  degree  of  tnut  in  llit 
provideoce  of  Jehovah  their  king.  During  thia  resr 
■'-—  ™uld  fiah,  hunt,  take  care  of  their  beea  and  florka, 
r  their  bnlldiiga,  manuhcture  fnmitnre  and 
■,  and  carry  on  commerce.  Debta,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  income  from  the  aoil,  were  not  collected 
(Dent.  Nv,  0 ;  xxxi,  10- IB).  Nor  were  aervanta  mu- 
Lmlttcd  on  thia  yeor,  but  at  the  end  of  the  aixth  rear 
of  their  senico  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  IJ;  Jer. 
sxxiv,  14).  The  Hebrews  remained  longer  in  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  this  year,  dnring  which  the 
whole  Hosale  law  waa  read,  in  order  to  be  inatrucicd 
in  religloua  aitd  moral  dutiea,  the  liirtory  of  (heir  lu- 
tiin,  and  the  wonderful  works  and  bleeainga  of  Ged 
(Deut.  xzxi,  10-13).  When  Jehovah  gave  Ihe  He. 
brewathii  rimaihalileinslitDte.in  order  to  guard  tben 
against  the  apprehenalon  of  tkmiDe,  be  pnmiaed.  oa 
the  condition  of  their  obedience,  ao  great  plenty  in 
every  aixth  harvest  that  it  alone  would  suffice  for 
three  yean  (Lev.  zxv,  20-21).  However,  through  the 
avarice  of  the  Hebrews,  thia  seventh  year'a  ntl,  it 
Ho«eahadapp'ehcndcd(Lev.  xivl,  84,  3fi),  waa  tori 
long  time  utterly  neglected  (2  Chron.  xxzvi,  21);  fiir 
in  all  the  hietnri'  of  the  Hel.rew  kings  there  is  no  men. 
tion  of  the  aabbatioal  year,  nor  of  the  year  of  jubilee. 
The  period  when  this  wise  end  advantageona  law  nrll 
inio  diauae  may  probably  be  undentcod  from  the  pre- 
diction of  Mosea  in  Lev.  zxvi.  83,  84,  43 ;  comp.  with 
S  Chron.  xxzvi,  21;  Jer.  xxv,  II.  Thna  waa  it  fbn- 
told  that  the  Hehnwa,  for  the  violation  of  this  lav, 
should  go  into  captivity:  "To  fnlfil  the  word  of  (he 
Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiab,  until  the  land  had 
paid  off  her  aablatha :  for  aa  long  aa  she  lay  detolils 
ahe  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  ycarh" 
Here  ft  ia  taken  for  (named  that  aeventy  sibbalicil 
years,  including  the  jubilee  years  which  anccceded  ev- 
ery seventh  sabbatical  year,  bod  been  neglected  by 
the  unfaithful  people.  The  Hebrews  were  freqncntly 
wean,'  of  Ihe  Isw ;  and  at  different  periods  during  lb 
ccmmnoweaith  they  appear  to  have  niterly  neglected 
the  fallow  or  sabbatical  years.  Hence  it  appeal)  thil 
tho  captivity  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  demolition  of 
Iheir  country  was  an  act  of  retributive  Providtnce, 
brought  upon  them  for  thia  very  reason,  that  the  land 
might  pay  off  those  sabbatical  years  of  reft,  of  wbicli 
'.he  Hebrews  bad  deprived  it,  in  neglecting  the  statcM 
If  Jehovsh  their  king  (Lev.  j.zvi,  43),  After  the  ei- 
le  the  fallow  or  sabbatical  year  appean  to  have  beea 
nore  acmpuloualy  obaerved.  as  we  learn  frcm  Joae- 
phus  iAnl.  Hi,  11,  8).     Sec  JDBI1.EI. 

Falae  Prophet  (^(n^orpo^nif ,  a  pitudt^frtji- 
),  i.  e.  one  falsely  prorcoing  to  coma  as  a  proplceliit 
ambaaaador  trom  God,  a  folia  teacher  (Matt,  rii,  Ii; 
xxiv,  11,24,  etc.;  comp.  Tel.  m  Pair.  p.  614;  Je»e- 
phua.  Ant.  vlii,  IB,  1 ;  x,  7,  8 ;  IFor,  vi,  6,  2).  See 
PwirHKT,  In  Rev.  xvl,  13,  the  term  is  distinctively 
uecd,  "(hr  false  prophet,"  with  reference  to  Ibe  roytbo- 
"ogicul  system  of  paganism,  the  second  ■'  beast"  (q.v.) 
upporting  the  first  or  secular  power  of  Bomt ;  allfgor- 
ioslly  interpreted  of  tho  impo.itor  Mohammed  (Mot. 
t\iia,Depttirlopropketii,moBrbraonm.  L,  B.18fi9,8vo) 

Fama  olamSsa  (jenaral  bad  repori),  in  Ibe  Scot- 
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li*h  ecclesuutical  lav,  t>  a  gronnd  of  action  before  a 
pnafiytery  oi  eynod  sgiinBt  a  miniaCer  or  member  of 
the  Church,  fmnded  on  comnion  report,  and  not  ■ 
charge  bj  accuaacion.  If  the  rumor,  or/iima  clamoM, 
be  general  and  hnrtful,  the  court  can  Investigate  it 
witliaat  any  nccoaer,  for  the  viodicatian  of  the  cbarac- 
ter  of  tbo  Church  aod  of  the  conit,  and  with  ariewto 
the  preaervatioD  of  good  norali  in  the  commnaity. 
See  Hill,  Cturdi  PratHet,  p.  49. 

FuaUia  Charititla.    See  Fahiluts. 

FamUiani  of  the  Inqnlaitioii,  offli-ers  of  that 
tribunal  whose  Ainctlon  It  ia  to  apprehend  aecuHd  or 
■lupected  pn^ona  and  cohtbv  them  to  priaon.  They 
belong  to  the  bmily  of  the  inquiillor,  and  are  there- 
fore ealled^/ainfUiri.  The  office  was  formerly  held  in 
M>Eh  bcinor,  and  men  of  noble  hmily  often  held  It,  ea- 
pccblly  in  Spain.  iDDoeent  111  granted  large  indol- 
geace*  to  funilian.  The  aame  plenary  Induigeooa  la 
granted  by  the  pope  to  each  exerdae  of  tbU  office  aa 
waa  granted  by  the  Lalacao  Council  to  tfaote  who  ane- 
cored  tlie  Holy  Land.  "  Wben  nvenl  paraona  are  to 
be  taken  np  at  the  aama  time,  these  familiars  are  com- 
BUnded  to  order  matlers  that  they  may  know  nothing 
of  one  another's  being  apprehended;  and  it  Is  related 
that  ■  fdther  and  hii  three  aons  and  three  daughters, 
who  lived  together  In  the  ums  house,  were  carriid 
prisonen  to  the  Inquisltioo  without  knowing  anj^hlng 
ef  one  another'!  being  there  till  seTCn  yean  after- 
waida^''  when  those  tliat  were  alive  wen  released  by 
aa  A»to  ckt  Ft.     Ses  IxttPismoK. 

FamUtBr  Spirit  pix,  oi,  a  leathern  bottU  or  wa- 
ter-skin, Job  xxiil,  19;  hence,  the  conjurer,  being  re- 
gaidrd  as  the  vessel  containin)(  the  Inspiring  daemon), 
a  KrTomamxT,  or  aorcerec  who  professea  to  call  up  ths 
dead  bv  mean!  of  incantationa,  to  answer  questions 
(Deul.  xviii,!!;  2  Kings  >ixl,6;  2  Chron.  xulll,C; 
LeT.xix,31i  sx,e;  1  Sam.  xzviii,  3,  S ;  l9B.viii,19; 
xii,  3).  Put  also  specially  for  the  pjthon  (Acts  xvl, 
IG)  or  diviniDg-^plrlt,  by  iia  aid  of  which  such  Jug- 
glen  wore  sappoied  to  conjure  {Lev.  Ji,  27 ;  1  Sam. 
uriii,  7,  8),  and  for  th9  Aide  or  departed  apirit  thaa 
evoked  (Isa.  zxix,  4).     See  Divikatio;!.     The  term 


idby  t1 


I  Sopluiifint  iyiaOT    , 
rather  a  wizard  who  asked  ci 


tnloqoist,' 

of  his  famllisr,  and  _ 
him  to  others — the  name  beioi"  applied  in  reference  to 
the  apirit  or  demon  that  animjt.-d  the  person,  and  in- 
flated the  belly  ao  that  it  protubeiated  like  the  side 
of  a  boult.  Or  it  wssappliid  to  the  ma^cion,  becauae 
be  was  supposed  to  be  JujitUtd  by  the  apirit  (fm/iav- 
ali)mit),  like  the  aiicient  B''>pi«X(ii'  (ii'v  lUXarfx'ac 
■jaoTipa^  Muv,  Ar.  Vrip.  1017,  malum  spiritmu  per  «■ 
mdituitmrmadpifb>it:  8ckJ.  in  Ar.  Plul.).  The  ab 
of  the  HcbfcKS  was  thus  precisely  the  aame  aa  Ihe^ 
(*o  of  the  firojka  (Plutarch,  Z»e  J'/.  Or.  414 ;  Cicero, 
De  ilie.  i,  19),  and  WdB  used  not  only  to  designate  the 
performer,  but  ths  spirit  Itself,  iri.(ii;.nnu8wvor.  which 
posjeSB^d  him  (see  Levit  in,  37 1  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8 ; 
also  Acts  xvi.tC).  A  more  tpeciHc  denomination  of 
this  Isat  tatm  was  the  necromiuiar  (literally  itiirr  of 
(*e  rfeoJ,  aist  i!tr,I>eut.  xviii,  10;  comp.3X  '^^^ 
^T?*?).  one  who,  liy  ftequenUng  tombs,  by  Inspect- 
ing corpses,  or,  more  freqaentlv,  by  help  of  the  oA,  like 
the  «itch  of  Endor,  pretended  to  evoke  the  dead,  and 
brin^'  secrets  from  the  invisible  world  (Gen.  xli,  8; 
Exod.vii,ll;  Lev.xlx,26;  Dent  xviii,  10-12).  Com- 
pare the  Q*^]!,  iriiaptrm  ("  chsrmera"),  of  Isa.  kIi, 
1  But  Sboi^kford,  who  denies  that  the  Jews  in  early 
ages  Iwlieveil  In  spirits,  makes  It  mean  "  consnltere  of 
d^jd  idols"  (Comuxt.  li,  B96).  Theso  venlrlloquMs 
"  p*e|ied  and  mattered"  (compare  TpiZ,tiv,  Homer,  II, 
vSa,  tOl ;  >'  sqneak  snd  gibber,"  Shaksp.  Jat.  Cirtar) 
'nn  the  earth  to  Imiute  the  voice  of  the  revealing 
"bmiUjr"(Isa.  XKlx,4,etc.i  1  Sam.  xxviij,  g;  Lev. 
11,17;  compare  sripca/iairi:,  Soph. /Vn^.).    Of  this 
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class  oas  the  witch  of  Endor  (Jorephua,  Ant.  t^,  14, 1), 
in  wboae  case  inlmdtd  impoeture  muy  have  been  over- 
ruled into  genuine  neciomsacy  (Ecclus.  ilvi,  30).  On 
thia  wide  aabject,  see  Chiysostom  ad  1  Cor.  xii ;  Ter- 
tBllian,  mh.Jfarc.  iv,  !5;  De  Ar»ma,f.bT:  Augustine, 
i>((facn-.  CAritf.  g  S3;  Cicero,  7W^. />»;>.  i,  IG,  and  the 
commentatora  on  jEn.  vl ;  CrUid  Sarri,  vi.  331 ;  Le 
Hoyne,  far.  8acr.  p.  993  sq. ;  Selden.  De  DiU  Syr.  I, 
2;  and,  above  all,  BOttcher,  Dt  Infrni,  p.  101-131, 
where  the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those 
ivho  souglit  inspiration,  either  from  the  demons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tomba  and  caverna  (Isa. 
Ixv,  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications  by 
voluntary  CibLh  (.Maimon.  De  Idol,  ix,  16;  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Heb.  ad  Matt,  x,  1).  That  the  supposed  •^x^l^"- 
riia  was  often  efl'ectad  by  ventriloquism  and  illusion  ia 
certain ;  fbr  *  apedmen  of  this  even  In  modem  times, 
see  the  Life  n/DenvcnuIo  Cellini.     See  NbcromaH- 

Ctosely  connected  with  this  fbrm  of  divination  an 
the  two  following:  (1.)  'On,  ehe'btr,  a  tpeU  or  en- 
chantment, by  mesns  of  a  cabalistic  arrangement  of 
certain  words  and  implements  (Deut.  xviii,  11 ;  Isa. 
xlvil,  9,  12),  spoken  also  of  aerpenl^harming  (Paa. 
Iviil,  6).  Sea  Charmimo  (  Enciia^itment.  (J.)  Sor- 
eery  (either  insjrrd,  yjy^,  hmwiag  one.  Lev.  xix,  31 ; 
XX,  6;  Dent,  xviii,  \i\  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3,9;  spoken 
also  of  the  imp  or  apirit  of  divination  by  which  they 
were  anppoaed  to  be  attended.  Lev.  xx,  27  ;  or  some 
form  of  qCX,  kaiiajA',  to  act  the  imtcA,  literally  by 
magic  incantations,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  6;  Exod.  vii,  31; 
Dent,  xvlil,  10 ;  Dan.  il,  3,  etc.),  which  aignifiea  prec- 
tiaing  divination  by  means  of  the  black  art,  with  an 
implied  collusion  with  evil  spirits;  applied  usually  to 
pretending  to  reveal  secrets,  to  discover  things  tost, 
find  hidden  treasure,  and  interpret  dreams.     See  WiE- 

FamlUatB,  Famllla  ChultStlH.  FamUy  of 
Iiove,  a  sect  fbooded  in  the  16th  centary  by  Heniy 

Nicholas,anativeofHQnster,  in  Westphalia,  who.ufter 
residing  fbr  some  time  in  Holland,  want  to  England  In 
the  Ijtler  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  71,  and  there  es- 
Ublisheil  (1^3)  bis/unsK.!  clmritBtii,  or  ffuit  dei  Lirf- 
de  (Slrype's  Crtomer,  ii,  410).  His  doctiinea  have  of- 
ten been  confounded  with  those  of  Davlil  Joris  [sec  Jo- 
Ris]|  which  they  resemble  in  many  respects,  and  geiL- 
erally  with  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  His  followers, 
however,  published  a  Confeuiim  o/Faitk  in  IftTS  (^ven 
in  Strypa,  AnnaU,  ii,  577),  and  soon  after  an  Apolngy, 
in  which  they  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  their 
doctrines  with  those  of  the  ovangeliral  Confessiuni. 
The  characteristic  feotore  of  this  sect  was  a  tendency 
to  mystic  contemplation,  and  the  belief  that,  throngh 
love,  man  could  become  abeolutely  alirorbed  In  and 
identified  with  God,  In  a  sahjective  sense.  Nlcholaa 
represented  himself  as  the  apnstip  of  this  "service  of 
Love,"  and  it  is  said  went  so  far  as  to  claim  superior- 
ity over  Chriat,  on  the  ground  that  Mnsee  only  preach- 
ed hope,  Christ  lUth,  but  he  preached  love.  'Hie  sect 
was  accused  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of 
even  rejecting  the  divinity  of  God  himself.  In  its  high- 
er attributes,  1>v  maintaining  that  man  wonld,  in  this 
life,  become  l<1entified  with  God.  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, malntsined  in  their  Apoto^  their  I:e1icr  in  the 
three  general  Christian  medt,  and  particularly  in  the 
satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ,  while  thpy  merely 
claimed  to  emulate  the  !itate  of  life  exhibited  by  him. 
Aa  they  looked  upon  themaelvea  ae  perfect,  they  could 
not  acknowleiiffe  the  need  of  forgivenesa,  and  stntcd  in 
their  Apology  that  they  tried  with  all  the  heart  to  be- 
lieve and  lieep  the  commandmenta,  leaving  the  rest  to 
God,  as  the  power  ofao  AtAng  could  only  come  from 
him.  They  distinguished  themseivea  flnm  the  Ana- 
beptiat!<  by  their  recognition  of  infant  baptism,  and  by 
their  Indifference  as  to  the  eitemai  part  of  the  estab- 
lished worship,  which  the  Anabaptists  aaaailed  withe» 
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peciat  violence.  KicbaUs,  wbo  at  first  kept  pmMly-  I 
tiog  quietly,  came  out  mare  boldly  during  tba  TeiHn  of  l 
£lizabe[b,  and  aDOOunced  himHlf  a*  a  propbst  ap- : 
polntsd  ty  the  Lord,  and  aniunted  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit- 
He  is  said  to  liave  l>een  an  nocdacated  mao,  yet  ap' 
pears  to  biive  nucceeded  in  gaining  the  ear  ot  several 
tbeologians  and  persons  of  bigh  rank.  In  1£>80  Elizn-  ! 
iKth  isBiifd  a  pTociamation  against  the  sect,  and  direct-  | 
ed  an  inquiry  to  !>o  made  inlo  tbeir  prac^ticea.  They 
seem  to  have  attracted  considerable  attention  at  that  | 
pBriod,  and  accusations  of  all  kinds  were  brought  for-  | 
ward  against  them.  Their  books  were  ordered  (o  bo 
burnt  in  October,  1580.  In  1604  they  preaenUd  a  pe- 
tition lo  James  I,  to  clear  themselvea  IVom  the  imputa- 
tion! laid  against  them.  From  this  time  then-  num- 1 
baJBdiminished,  but  they  were  not  extinct  even  as  late  j 
u  IGlo.  King  James  1,  in  bia  BaaiXiiciv  ^upov,  calls  | 
them  in/iunnn  aaabapliitarum  Mielam,  qwf/amllia  on-  ' 
orU  cocatar.  A  person  named  Etherlngton  was  made 
to  recant  as  a  Famiiiat  In  lSi7 ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
tdbave  belli  precisely  the  same  doctrine  ai  the  older 
Familists.  See  a  curious  Uwlc  by  J.  K.  (John  Kogera). 
entitled  Tit  DiipSayng  of  an  horribU  Sect  tiaminj  tirm- 
tttmt  Iht  Fami's  ofLavt  (Lond.  1!>T9)  i  and  Kncwstuh, 
Cba/Wofion  oj  moialnnu  omf  A?rnU(  JItrtiiet  latisil  Is 
y.  rf.  etc.  (Lond.  1579) ;  Mosheim,  Church  HirtoTy.  c. 
xvl,  §  iii,  pt.  ii,  §  SS I  Collier,  Eedei.  Ititl.  ofEmjlanJ. 
Tl.CtO;  vii.BlI;  Hardwick,flf/bj™(WKW,chap.v. 

FamUy.  The  idea  uftbe  family  (olcot),  in  Greece, 
was  tliat  of  the  nucleus  of  society,  or  of  tbo  etstc. 
"Aristotle  epealis  of  it  s>  tlie  foundation  of  the  state, 
and  quotes  Hcsiod  to  tbe  clfuct  that  tbe  originul  fami- 
ly consisted  of  tbe  wife  and  the  laboring  oi,  wbicli 
beld,  as  ho  savs,  lo  the  poor  tbe  position  ot  the  stave 
(_PbUI.\.1).  Tbo  complete  Greek  family,  then,  con- 
BkteilcfthomaD,iind  his  wife,  and  his  slave;  the  two 
latter,  Aristotle  says,  never  baving  been  conCoundnl 
in  the  same  class  by  tbo  Greeks  as  by  tbo  Iwrhorians 
(/b.).  In  this  form,  the  family  was  [ecognlsed  as  the 
model  of  the  monarchy,  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the 
■impiest,  form  of  tcovernnient.  When,  by  the  birth 
and  growth  of  cbildrcn,  and  tbe  death  of  tbe  father, 
the  original  family  is  broken  up  into  several,  the  heads 
of  which  stand  to  each  other  in  a  co-ordinate  rather 
than  a  strictly  Bubordinate  position,  wo  liavc  in  these 
the  prototypes  of  tho  more  advanced  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Eacli  brother,  by  bccomiiig  tbe  head  of  a  sep- 
arate &mily,  becomes  a  member  of  an  aristocracy,  or 
the  embodiment  of  a  portion  of  tho  fovoreign  power, 
ai  it  exists  in  tho  separate  elements  of  which  a  consti- 
tational  or  a  democratic  government  is  composed. 
Bat  at  Romo  the  idea  of  the  family  was  still  more 
closely  entwined  with  that  of  life  in  tbe  state,  and  tlic 
natural  power  uf  tbo  father  was  taken  as  tbe  basis  not 
only  of  the  wboio  political,  but  of  the  whole  social  or- 
ganiution  of  tbo  people.  Among  tho  Romans,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  the  family  included  tbo  slave  as  well 
as  tho  wife,  and  ultimately  the  children,  a  fact  which, 
Indeed,  is  Indlcoteil  by  tho  clymolo;ry  of  tho  word, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  root  aa  famiJtu,  a  slave. 
In  its  widest  sense,  thc/iinif&a  included  even  tbe  in- 
animate possessions  of  the  citizen,  who,  as  tlie  head 
of  a  house,  wns  bia  own  master  (laijurUy,  and  Gaiud 
(ii.  102)  Dses  it  as  synonymons  with  palrim 
».-eneral,  however,  it  was  confined  to  persom 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandebildrcn,  if 
such  there  were,  and  slai'es  of  n  full-blown  Roman 
citizen.  Sometimes,  too,  it  signiflod  all  those  who 
bad  sprung  ^m  a  common  stock,  and  would  have 
been  memlicrs  of  the  family,  and  under  the  potestas 
of  a  common  ancestor,  bad  he  lieen  allTC.  In  thli 
aense,  of  course,  t!ie  slaves  lielonging  lo  tbe  dilFerent 
mcmliera  of  the  family  wore  not  included  in  it.  It 
was  a  family,  in  sbort,'in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  'the  royal  familv,'  etc..  with  this  ditferci 


wBi  used  with  reference  lo  alavta  exclnslvely,  and,  u- 
alogically,  to  a  sect  of  philosophers,  or  a  Lody  of  gladi- 
ators." See  Smith's  Dictiomuy  c/  Grttk  and  Bema 
A  stiqabiet. 

The  OiTittUm  family,  on  tbe  contrary,  ia  a  conuna. 
aion  resting  on  an  etblco-religious  foundation,  and 
forming  tbe  closest  of  all  human  relationships.  Ii  is 
a  copy  of  tbe  highest  and  most  perfect  union,  that  ol 
the  Church  with  Christ  its  head.  Christianity,  coa- 
aidered  as  the  true  (ide^l)  family,  wherein  (hriit's 
power  begeta,  through  tbo  Word  and  the  Spirit,  chil- 
dren of  faith  unto  God,  who  mntnally  aid  each  otbtr 
with  tbeir  sereral  sidritnal  gifts,  U  imaged  in  the 
natural  family;  imperfectly,  indeed,  since  the  Ufa  of 
the  Christian  family  is  yet  a  life  in  the  fi»b  (Gal.  ii. 
'JO);  yet  truly,  liecanse  its  liond  of  unicii  is  rpiritsal. 
being  the  s[Hrit  of  CbricL  Tbe  basis  of  the  CbristiaD 
'  family  ia  Cbristian  marriage,  or  monogamy,  tbe  tx- 
,  elusive  union  of  one  man  to  one  womas.  The  deepest 
I  groand  of  this  union,  and  its  tnie  aim,  wilhont  whidi 
I  Chrittiaa  marriage  and  family  are  impossible,  is  the 
consciousness  of  unity  In  Christ,  or  In  the  lore  of  God 
I  in  Christ,  the  source  of  individual  sympathy,  u  well 
as  of  brotherly  and  univcraai  love.  Marriage  has,  ia 
common  with  Christian /rimdjAt>,  the  bond  of  tender 
sentiments;  bnt  tbe  foimcr  is  an  adviim  bond  bs- 
tween  two  persons  of  diflbrent  sexes,  whose  personal- 
jty  is  comfUmtnled,  so  to  speak,  liy  each  other.  It  ii 
therefore  a  lifelong  reisdon,  while  Mendship  may  be 
only  temporary.     Sec  Marriage. 

Two  persons  thus  joined  in  marriage  lay  tbe  fosa. 
dation  of  a.  Christian  family;  indeed,  the;  constiliitt 
I  a  family,  though  yet  incomplete  and  undeveloped.  Il 
awaits  its  completion  in  the  birth  of  children.  Is 
proportion,  however,  ae  tlie  married  couple  live  in  i 
state  of  holiness,  co  aro  the  natural  desires  for  htce 
_  and  tbeir  gratification  mode  subservient  to  the  divine- 
ly ordered  end  of  tbe  murrisge.  and  ai 
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into  another  by  adoption.     Sometimes,  again,  tbe  wor. 


And  in  order  duly  to  attain  this  higher  i 
ily,  it  ia  necessary  that,  keeping  tbe  merely  cam&l 
passions  subordinate,  bolb  husband  and  wife  ihcald 
endeavor  to  subaerro  each  other's  moral  and  tfirituil 
completeness ;  and  also  that  they  should,  when  childrtn 
ore  bom,  failbfnily  help  each  other  in  training  them 
properly,  by  the  comlination  of  their  particular  diFpo- 
aitiona,  tho  father's  sternness  Leing  tempered  with  (be 
mother's  gentleness,  and  the  mother's  tenderness  en. 
crgiied  by  tho  father's  authority.  The  children  shoutd 
tee  the  unity  between  (be  fotbcr  and  tbe  mother,  lo 
their  unity  of  aim,  though  manifested  according  to  tbeir 
diin-rent  dispositions.  Early  baptism  should  l:e  fol- 
lowed by  careful  religious  training.  In  this  the  moth- 
er has  n  certain  priority,  inasmuch  as,  aside  from  gir- 
ing  her  children  Lirth,  she  is  also  first  iu  giving  ibeis 
the  liodily  and  kpiritual  care  they  require.  Yet  eipn 
In  (hia  early  period  she  derives  suistancc  fhim  tbt 
husband,  who,  as  tho  head  of  tho  fumily,  connteli, 
strengthens,  and  asaista  her.  In  after  years  ilieir  rel- 
ative shares  in  tho  education  of  the  children  beccme 

tbe  influence  ofthc  father,  while  tbe  dnughtftsrcmsis 
more  under  tbe  mother's-  Those  who  wish  theirs  U 
lie  a  real  Cbristian  family  murt  from  the  iinit  intiil- 
cato  on  their  children  (aside  from  the  halit  nrsbsolute, 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  parental  aolhoritTSi 
divinely  instituted)  the  true  ground  of  obedience,  sf 
bid  in  oliedienco  to  God,  springing  ftoni  love  to  God. 
"  The  order  in  which  the  love  of  tbo  child  gradnsls  ii 
from  the  stage  of  instinctive  love  to  moriJ  affectjos, 
nndfrom  this  to  tho  love  of  its  heavenly  Parent.  De- 
sirous OS  tlie  parents  may  be  to  lead  its  affections  up 
at  once  to  the  Creator,  the  previous  stages  of  the  patb 
must  first  lie  passed  through.  For  a  while  tbe  nutir- 
nal  care  is  the  only  Providence  it  knows ;  and  the  b- 
ther's  experience  is  to  it  a  world  of  grand  enter* 
prise,  and  of  power  unlimit«d,     In  vain  it  itrirea  IU 


dunb  the  bcigbt  of  his  kiunrledge — bis  virtual  oniiii»- 
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his  pTDDiise,     To  aae  lt>  psrenU  bend  in  warship, 

beaTcn,  ia  itself  solema  and  suKK^'Ci^'  lu  *  I'dder  wC 
Bp  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  wise  discipline,  ton, 
which  leads  the  parent  kindly  lo  repnaa  its  aellltth  dc- 
nrts,  and  constantir  to  aim  at  iu  mo'al  welfurp,  in. 
lariabl;  begeu  in  return  the  highest  order  of  Hliul 
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tioD,  and  preparing  it  to  < 
of  whom  the  earthly  is  but  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion. And  let  the  parents  remark  that,  from  the  luo- 
mtot  they  begin  to  puinl  their  child  to  God  as  sii  oij- 
ject  of  reverence  and  lore,theyare  pursuing  the  certain 
coorse  for  augmenting  Its  moral  afToctiim  fbr  tiiem- 
»el»ei ;  while  ila  intelligent  love  for  them  is  a  valuable 
meiDs  and  a  pledj^e  fur  its  asccndin|{  tu  the  lova  of 
God"  (Harris,  I'mriarcif,  or  lie  Fianilg,  p.  353).  This 
dirioe  libertj,  based  on  fear  aDd  love,  r4r  f^om  dimin- 
iahuig  the  respectful  love  of  the  children  for  their  par- 
ents, will  exalt  and  purify  it,  and  brin);  it  to  its  high- 
en  <le;{ree  of  perfection ;  it  will  make  it  become  part 
of  their  reliEion,  and  vhener  jr  a  collision  may  occur 
betifeen  the  parental  wishes  and  the  will  of  God,  it 
will  lettd  the  children,  while  obeying  the  latter,  to 
cherish  all  possible  TEVerenco  and  respect  for  the  for- 

iife  the  ions  and  danghtcra  wilL  becomo/nmb  to  their 
partnt<:  a  higher  kind  of  trust,  sueh  as  is  felt  in  one's 

sped  which  ia  the  duty  of  the  child  and  the  right  of 
t)u  parents.  This  Is  ihe  true  graduation  of  the  Chrin- 
liui  fjinily  life,  in  which  the  elder  children  become 
'  '     '    ■'  "    'ir  the  education  of  the  younger, 
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other  children,  and  tli< 

the  uns  as  lowardi  one's  own. 

The  Christian  family  includes  also  what  heathen 
Boate  called  the  family  in  a  subordinate  sense — the 
tmmlt.  Thur  poaition,  wherever  the  principles  of 
Christian  humanity  prevail,  is  not  one  of  slavery,  but 
is  a  tnt  moT4l  relation,  entered  into  by  the  consent 
of  both  parties,  and  giving  each  peculiar  rights  and 
dutiu.  The  Chriatijn,  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
his  Master,  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
spirit  inclined  Him  much  more  to  serve  others  thin  to 
hite  them  serve  Him,  and  be  will  not  be  satisfied  by 
rewarding  his  servants  with  wages  only,  but  with  all 
the  ipiritDal  blesBin;{9  of  which  the  family  is  the  prop- 
er sphere.  They  should  taito  part  in  the  fismity  iior- 
thiis  and  even  an  active  part,  as  in  reading,  singing. 
V'Vag.  The  more  they  come  lo  take  part  in  ttao  life 
of  the  family,  in  its  interests,  its  Joys,  its  grtefs,  and 
receive  from  it  the  sympathy  and  help  tbey  require, 
eilhn  for  the  iudy  or  the  mind,  the  more  does  the 
pneral  family  lead  a  rcallv  Christian  life. 

The  entire  life  of  the  Christian  family  is  a  eontino- 
ons  act  of  worship  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  and  must  gradually  become  more  and  more  so, 
•ince  all  iU  actions  are  done  In  the  name  of  Christ 
and  for  the  glory  of  God.  This  thoroughly  Christian 
(nadnct  is,  however,  sustained  and  strengthened  by 
th«/u»/jr  itorthip  in  the  proper  sense,  in  which  the 
tuiilr.  It  such,  seeks  for  strength  in  the  Word  and  in 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  more  perfectly  this  familv 
wmhip  is  ot^nized,  the  more  will  it  resemble  public 
voship,  consisting,  like  it,  in  the  reading  and  ex- 
peaoding  of  Scriptori'.  singing,  and  prayer.  The 
™«r  in  the  religions  exercises  of  the  (hmily  should 
^  the  hther,  as  |niestly  head  of  the  house.  This, 
bnsTer,  is  not  to  exclude  the  co-operation  of  the 
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mother,  children,  and  other  members  of  the  family  i 
their  participation,  on  tho  contrary,  adds  much  to  t be 
interest  of  the  service,  and  makes  it  an  admirable  sup- 
plement to  public  worship,  as  in  tho  funiily  the  feeling 
of  trust  in  each  other  and  of  self-Uependence  add  much 
to  liberty  in  prayer.  This  constitutes  the  true  hearth 
of  the  lamily,  the  centre  around  which  all  meet  ugaln, 
from  whence  they  derive  liicht  and  warmth,  and  whose 
genial  Influences  will  be  felt  through  life.  Fi-om  tiie 
bosom  of  such  a  family  the  spirit  of  Christian ily  goes 
out  witli  its  healthful  influence  into  Ihe  Church,  the 
school,  the  state,  and  even  tho  nbole  world. 

See  generally  the  writers  on  moral  philosophy  and 
Chrutian  ethics,  and  especially  Itenog,  Rtal-Eniy-. 
tlopelilieW,SW;  Roihe,  TAeo^.fdi't,  iii,G05;  Schaff, 
Apottolieal  Ape,  %  lit  i  Hanit,  Palriarchg,  or  lAr  Fam- 
Hy  (Lond.  I836,  8va) ;  Anderson,  C'eniut  md  Daign  of 
the  Domtttic  ContHtutim  (Edinb.  18S6,  Svo) ;  I'hiersch, 
Ufber  ehrvtiicAa  FatailteiiMai  (4th  ed.  Frankf.  1860 ; 
translated  into  several  languages). 

Family,  H0I7.  One  of  the  most  bvorite  tbeniu 
of  Christian  art,  from  its  earliest  period  in  the  Cata- 
combs, has  been  the  presentation  of  scenes  from  the 
inGincy  and  childhood  of  the  Saviour.  Tho  name 
"  holy  family"  is  given  especially  to  those  paintings 
and  sculptures  In  which  the  parents,  Joseph  and 
Mar)-,  are  worshipping  the  Infant  Saviour,  or  arc  hold- 
inghlm  up  for  the  adoration  of  rpectators.  In  a  wider 
sense,  It  is  also  applied  to  tho  birth  of  the  Saviour,  the 
ndoration  of  tho  magi,  of  the  shepherds,  and  of  the 
mythical  throe  kings,  10  the  flight  Into  Eg)'pt,  the 
finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  and  all  other  scenes  l>nm  the  childhood  of 
Christ  that  arc  drawn  from  tho  gospels.  Accessory 
figures  of  angels,  ssints,  and  of  persons  contemporary 
with  Christ  or  with  [he  artitt,  and  sometimes  of  the 
artist  or  the  donor  of  Ihc  painthig  to  tho  chatch,  am 
often  added.     (G.  F.  C.) 

Family  of  Lova.    Sco  Famiusts. 

Family  prayer.    Sao  Fauily  ;  Pkatcr;  Wob. 

Famine  (properly  35^  rani',  Article.  itir.ffB; 
whether  of  Individuals  or  of  nations).  "  In  (ho  whole 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  tho  fTults  of  the  earth  must  over 
be  dependent  on  ruin;  the  walcnheds  having  few  largo 
springs,  and  the  small  rivers  not  being  sulBcicnl  for 
tha  irrisatton  of  even  tho  level  lands.  If,  tliereforo, 
the  heavy  ruins  of  November  and  December  fail,  tho 
sustenanco  of  the  people  is  cut  olf  in  the  parching 
drought  uf  harvest-time,  when  the  country  is  almost 
devoid  of  moisture.  Further,  the  pastoral  trllics  rely 
on  the  scanty  bcrbago  of  tbe  desert-plains  and  vallcj-s 
for  their  flacks  and  herds  ^  for  tho  desert  is  inlcrspcraed 
in  spring-time  with  spontineous  vegetation,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  preceding  roin-bll^  and  fails  almost 
totally  without  It.  It  is  therefore  not  diScnlt  to  con. 
coivo  the  frequctil  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  rather 
of  apastoral  than  an  agricultural  coontri-,  was  depend- 
ent on  natursl  phenomena  which,  however  regular  in 
their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with  tbem  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  heasL 

"  Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  (brtillly— s  fertility  that 
gained  fbr  it  tho  striking  comparison  with  the  '  gardca 
of  the  l^rd'— to  its  mighty  river,  whose  annual  rise 
Inundates  nearly  tho  wholf  land,  sind  renders  Its  culti- 
vation an  easy  certainty.  But  this  very  bounty  of  na- 
ture has  not  nnfrequentty  exposed  tbe  country  to  tbe 
opposite  extreme  of  drought  With  scarcely  any  mhi, 
and  that  only  on  the  Mediterranean  co*.st,  and  with 
wells  only  supplied  iiy  filtration  from  the  river  through 
a  nitroBs  soil,  a  failure  in  tbe  rise  of  tbe  Nile  almost 
certainly  entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  olthongh  If  fbl- 
lowed  by  cool  weather,  and  If  only  tho  occur 
single  year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  ii 


OiCMDre  avert  the  calimit)-.  Tba  ooMa  of  dearth 
and  famine  in  Etj'ypt  are  occaiiotiBd  by  defacllve  in- 
■mdatlon,  ptoced«d,  apd  accompanied,  and  followed  by  j 
prevalent  euiterly  and  ■ODthertj'  wind*.  Both  thsH 
winds  dry  ap  the  earth,  and  the  latler,  iiee{dDg  back 
the  rain-cloudi  tnja  the  north,  are  perhapa  the  chief 
GBuw  of  the  defective  innndation,  u  they  are  also  by 
their  accelentini;  the  current  of  the  river — the  north- 
erly wind*  producing  the  contrary  effect!.  Famines 
tn  Egypt  and  Paleatine  seem  to  l>e  affected  by  drou^tht 
extending  from  northcm  Syria,  through  the  meridian 
of  EtC}'pt,ai  fur  aa  the  highlands  of  AI^Bsinia. 

"  It  may  be  suidof  the  ancient  world  generally  that 
it  was  anbject  to  petiudical  returns  of  dearth,  ofun 
amounting  in  particular  distriite  to  famine,  ^roatly  be- 
yond what  is  usually  experienced  in  modem  time*. 
Various  causes  of  a  merely  natural  and  economical 
kind  coptributcd  to  this,  apart  from  strictly  moral  con- 
■Idcrations. ,  Among  these  causes  may  more  especblly 
be  mentioned  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  agriculture 
which  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  which  men  had  few 
reaourcea  to  stimulate,  or  in  unfavorable  seasoas  and 
localities  to  aid,  the  productive  powers  of  nature  ;  the 
defective  means  of  transit,  rendering  it  often  impossi- 
ble to  relieve  the  wants  of  one  region,  even  when 
plenty  existed  at  no  great  distance  In  another;  the 
deapotic  governments,  which  to  so  great  an  extent 
checked  the  free  development  of  human  energy  and 
akitl;  and  the  frequent  wars  and  desolations,  in  a  great 
decree  also  the  result  nf  those  despotic  governments, 
which  both  interrupted  the  labors  of  the  field  and  af- 
terwards misted  its  fniita.  Depending,  as  every  re- 
turning hjrvest  doe?,  upon  the  meeting  of  many  cnn- 
dltlons  in  the  toil  and  climate,  which  necessarily  vary 
ftom  season  to  seoHin,  it  was  inevitable  that  times  of 
scarcity  should  lie  ever  and  anon  occurring  in  partlc- 
olar  regions  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  disadvantages 
now  referred  to,  under  which  the  world  in  more  remote 
times  labored,  it  waa  equally  inevitable  that  such 
timet  should  often  result  in  all  the  hoirora  of  fam- 

The  Scriptures  record  several  famines  in  Palestine 
and  the  neigbljoring  countries.  The  first  occurs  in 
Gen.  xii,  10,  which  is  described  o»  so  grievous  as  to 
compel  Abraham  to  quit  Canaan  for  Egypt  (Gen.  x:<vl, 
1).  Another  occurred  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  which  waa 
the  cause  of  hts  removal  from  Canaan  to  Gerar  (Gen. 
xxvi,  IT).  The  most  remarka1>le  one  was  that  of 
•even  yoara  in  Egypt,  while  Joseph  waa  governor.  It 
was  distinguished  for  ila  duration,  extent,  and  sevei^ 
I^,  particohirly  as  Egypt  Is  one  of  the  countriea  least 
■abject  to  such  a  calamity,  by  reason  of  its  general 
f^illty.  The  ordinary  cause  of  bmine  in  Egjpt  is 
connected  with  tbe  annual  o\-er)1ow  of  the  Nile.  But 
It  would  a^^ar  that  more  than  local  caaaes  were  in 
operation  in  the  case  noticed  In  Gen.  xli,  CO,  for  it  is 
said  that  "the  famine  was  sore  in  all  lands,"  that  "the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  Ily  the 
fbresight  and  wisdom  of  Joseph,  however,  provision 
bad  been  made  in  Egypt  during  tbe  seven  preceding 
years  of  plenty,  so  that  (be  people  of  other  parts  songht 
and  received  supplies  in  Egypt — "all  countries  came 
into  Ei^pt  to  buy  com."  Among  other  lands,  Cana- 
an suffered  from  the  famine,  which  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Jacob  sending:  his  ions  down  into  Egypt, 
«tHl  of  the  settlement  in  that  land  of  the  descendants 
ofAhrahamj  an  event  of  the  highest  consequence  in 
the  RequcI,  and  aervini  to  illustrate  the  benignity  and 
wisdom  of  divine  Providence  in  bringing  there  a  band 
of  ahepherdn  to  prepare  and  qunll^  them  for  becoming 
nltimalely  the  founders  of  tbe  Hebrew  nation. 

The  ^itfulness  of  Egj-pt  depends  upon  the  tonnda- 
fiona  of  the  Nile ;  but  theae  are  occasioned  by  the  trop- 
ical robia  which  fall  npon  the  Aliysainian  mountains. 
Theae  rains  depend  upon  climatic  laws  of  wide  extent 
and  great  resularlty.  Tet  there  la  scarcely  a  land  on  , 
tlte  earth  In  which  famine  hoe  raged  so  often  and  ao  I 
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terribly  aa  in  Egypt,  or  a  land  that  ao  reiy  modi  naeai 
the  measures  which  Joseph  adopted  for  the  preserva- 
Uon  of  the  people.  The  awelling  of  Ibe  Nile  a  kt 
feet  above  or  below  what  is  necessary  proves  alike  de- 
Btructive.  Particular  Instauees  of  famine  which  his- 
tory has  handed  down  to  us  are  truly  horrible,  aad 
the  accounts  of  them  are  worthy  of  ni.liro  alio,  inas- 
much as  they  present  the  services  of  Joseph  in  behalf 
ofl4,-ypt  in  their  true  light.  Abdullatif  tvlain  tha: 
"In  the  year  !>II6(A.D.  1109),  the  height  oftbeand 
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article  of  food;  they 
contrived  various  wiys  of  preparing  it.  Thej-  spoke 
of  it  and  heard  it  spoken  of  aa  in  indifferent  affiii. 
Men-catcblng  became  a  regular  businesf.  Tbe  grcal- 
er  part  of  the  population  were  awept  away  by  death. 
In  the  following  year,  also,  the  inundation  did  sot 
reach  the  proper  height,  and  only  the  lowlands  wen 
overflowed.  Also  much  of  thai  which  wss  inundated 
could  not  be  sown  for  want  of  laborers  snd  seed;  much 
waa  destroyed  liy  worms  which  devoured  the  seed-corn; 
al>o  of  the  seed  which  escaped  this  destruction,  a  gnat 
part  produced  only  meagre  shoots  which  perished." 
(See  tho  acconnt  nf  this  bmlne  translated  in  the  Am. 
Bibl.  Brpot.  1S3S,  p.  669  sq.)  Compar«  with  this  ac- 
count the  "  thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind" 
(Gen.  xli,  6).  "  Of  the  horrors  in  this  second  year*! 
famine,  tbe  year  of  the  Fligh^  fiST  (A.I>.  1200),  Ahdd- 

InleresUng  account,  stating  tnat  ^e  people  thrDnghout 
luntry  were  driven  to  the  Utt  rxtren.ities.  eating 
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stance  cf  the  dire  straits  to  which  they  were  driven, 
that  persons  who  were  burnt  alive  tor  eating  buisaii 

others.  Multitudes  fled  tbe  country,  only  to  perishis 
the  decen-road  to  Palestine. 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  famine  wag  tltat  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fitimi  Kholifeh,  EI-MusUuair  biltih, 
which  Is  the  only  instance  on  recoid  of  one  of  seven 
years' dure  Con  in  Egvpt  since  the  time  of  Joseph  (A  H. 
467-164,  A. U.  1064-1071).  This  famine  exceeded  b 
severit}-  all  others  of  modem  times,  and  was  aggnva- 
ted  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged  the  connliT. 
Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  (says  Es-Suyuti,  in 
bis  Ham  it-MiMdarak.  MS.)  continued  for  seven  con- 
seeutive  years,  so  tlut  they  [Ibe  people]  sta  conises. 
and  animals  that  died  of  Uiemsrlves;  (he  cattle  per- 
ished ;  a  dog  was  sold  for  6  dinirs,  and  a  est  fbr  3 
dinirs  .  .  .  andanardebb  (about  6  bushels)  <rf  wheat 
for  100  dinirs,  snd  then  it  tailed  altogether.  Be 
adds  that  all  the  horses  of  the  Khalifth,  save  three, 
perished,  and  gives  numerous  Instances  of  the  stiaiti 
to  which  tho  wretched  inhabiUnta  were  driven,  and 
of  the  organized  bands  cf  kidnappers  who  infested  C^ 
ro,  and  caught  pastengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  Far- 
nished  with  books  and  let  down  l^m  the  houses.  This 
account  la  confirmed  by  EMIakrizi  (in  his  JTiiW; 
Quatiemtro  has  tronslatcd  the  acconnt  of  this  (amine 

GfograpM^a  tl  H\itervpia  mr  tEgypU).  from  nhoin 
we  farther  learn  that  the  bmily,  and  even  tbe  women 
of  the  Khalifeb  fled,  by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to 
escape  the  peril  that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  pope- 
lation.  The  whole  narrative  la  worthy  of  attention, 
since  it  containa  a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  ths  fun- 
ine  of  Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  as  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  chaiactar  of  faminea  in  the  Eaat.  The 
famine  of  Samaria  reaembled  it  in  many  paitieDlait; 
and  that  very  lirtefly  recorded  in  i  Kings  viii,  I,  t,  af- 
forda  another  instance  of  one  of  Seven  yeara;  'Thta 
spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose  son  he  bad  re- 
stored to  life,  saying.  Arise,  and  go  thou  and  )fay  bons- 
hold,  and  s(4num  wheresoever  thou  canst  sofoom  :  tut 
tbe  Lord  hath  called  for  ■  famine ;  and  it  tholl  alas 
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eoma  spoo  tbs  land  tevtn  ye$it.  And  th«  vonuui 
■me.iiMldidBAerUieeayin^afthaniin  ufGod:  and 
■be  went  with  her  hotiKbald,  *Dd  Kiiauni«d  in  tba  land 
oftba  Phil  btinea  seven  fears."  B<iBaen{£ggpt't  Place, 
etc.  ii,  334)  qDDt«  the  mcord  of  a&mins  in  the  reign 
o(  SeaerteKn  1,  which  he  luppoeea  to  be  that  of  Jo- 
seph; bat  it  mitat  be  observed  that  the  initance  in 
point  i)  expreeily  stated  not  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely,  apart 
from  chronological  niBSons,  to  hare  been  that  of  Abra- 

''In  Arabia,  (amines  are  of  ftvqaent  occumnce. 
TheAratiSiiD  soch  caaas,  when  tbey  could  not  afford  to 
(laif  hter  tbor  camels,  nsad  to  bleed  them  and  drink 
the  blood,  or  mix  It  with  tbe  shorn  for,  making  a  kind 
of  black  podding.  Tbay  ate  also  various  plant*  and 
grains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as  articles 
of  food.  Thus  tbe  tribe  of  Hanlfeb  were  toODted  with 
bBi-iDg  in  a  ramiae  eaten  Iheir  god,  which  cooaiited 
of  a  disb  of  dates  mashed  op  with  clarified  butter 
and  a  picpaiation  of  dried  curds  of  milk  (Siidi, 
MS.)." 

Famine  is  likewise  a  natural  result,  In  the  East, 
when  catarpUlara,  locusts,  or  other  insects  destrof  Ihe 
{rodncQ  of  the  aarth.  The  prophet  Joel  compares  lo- 
cosls  to  a  numerous  and  terrible  army  ravaging  the 
lind(ch.i).  FaminewBlalsoaneffectofGod'sanger 
(J  Kings  vill,  1, 9).  The  prophets  frequsntlj  threaleo 
IsscI  with  the  iword  of  bmine,  or  with  war  and  fam- 
ine, evils  that  frequently  go  logether.  Amoa  threat- 
tni  another  sort  of  ffunine :  "  1  will  send  a  Simlne  in 
Ute  land,  not  a  famhie  of  bread,  nor  a  thhnC  for  water, 
but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord"  (Amoa  viii,  U). 
In  ancient  times,  owing  to  the  imperfect  modes  of  war- 
fan  in  nse,  besieged  cities  were  more  frequently  re- 
placed by  famine  than  by  any  other  means,  and  the 
DCTHnu  shut  up  were  often  reduced  to  tbe  necessity  of 
deTDDring  not  onl]'  unclean  anbnali,  bat  also  human 
fl«b  (compare  Deut.  ixviii, 22-12;  2  3am.  xii,  I;  2 
Kinn  vl,  25-28;  xxv.  3;  Jer.  xiv,  15;  xlz,  9;  zlU, 
i;;  Elek.  V,  10-12, 16 :  vi,  12;  vli,  16). 

Tbe  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  (Acta  zl,  28)  was 
till  same  with  that  which  is  related  by  Josephus  (AM. 
x-1, 2,  6)  as  having  taken  place  in  the  fonrth  year  of 
CUadios,  and  affected  especially  the  province  of  Ju- 
dai.     (See  Kniniil,  CommtiU,  fffoleg.)     See  Dearth. 

Fan  (nntp,  MureA',  irruov),  a  nNnnoinn^^knv/, 
with  wtuch  grain  was  thrown  up  against  the  wind,  in 
order  to  cleanse  it  from  the  broken  straw  and  chalT 
(lu.xxz,H;  Jer.zv,T;  Matt.tii,12;  Luke  iii,  17). 
See  A'aKiCDLTiBE.  At  the  present  day,  in  Syria,  the 
instnunant  used  is  a  large  wooden  fork.  (See  Robiu- 
sca's  Retardtrt,  ii,  277,  371 ;  Smith's  Did.  of  Clou. 
Ailiq,  >.  V.  Pala).  Both  kinds  of  instruments  are  de- 
liaeUed  on  (he  Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
tO-i6).    See  Vfiimov.-ma. 

FanatlclBia.  (l.)  The  ancients  primarily  gave 
tbe  name  iitjimatiei  to  thoee  who  uttered  oracular  an- 
nouDCemeata,  or  exhibited  wild  antics  and  gestures 
Odder  the  (supposed)  inspiration  of  some  divinity 
■hose  temples  (jima)  they  frequentod.  The  heathen 
nfat,  who  pretended  to  prophesy  under  the  guidance 
of  an  indwelling  spirit  (ooifiuiv),  was  called  by  the 
Oteek  writers  t't^toc.  and  by  the  L«tins/ai«a(ici»  (see 
anjdas,  ■,  V.  itSous ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecchi.  xvi,  v,  4). 
Tbmce  the  name  was  transferred  to  peisons  actuated 
by  I  Frantic  zeal  in  religion. 

(t)  The  word  la  sometimes  improperly  used  to  stlg- 
mrtiie  such  Christians  a>  are  >>  aealnusly  alTected  in  a 
pnd  thing"  (Gal.  iv,  IB).  Its  only  legitimate  applies- 
tin  is  to  snch  aa  add  to  enthuaiasm  and  leal  for  the 
caSK  which  they  believe  to  be  tbe  cause  of  truth  a 
htlrtd  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  tbem,  whether  in 
pontics,  phikmphy,  or  religion.  Isnac  Taylor,  speak- 1 
inggfTeligious  ranaticism,  remaikstbat,  "afler  reject-  ' 
ing  bom  aocoont  that  opprobloni  bsmo  of  the  word 
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fanaticism  wbich  the  virulent  calumniator  of  religtoa 
and  of  the  religions  assigns  to  It,  It  will  Le  found,  as 
we  believe,  that  the  elemenUry  idea  attaching  to  the 
term  In  its  manifold  application  is  that  oljktitiout/tr- 
vorin  religion,  rendered  turbulent,  morose,  or  rancor- 
emotions.  Or,  if  a  deiinitinn  as  brief  as  pusslble  were 
demonded,  we  ehonld  say  that  fanaticism  is  enthusi- 
asm inflamed  by  liatred."  Ue  claisines  the  chief  va- 
rieties of  fanaticism  "under  four  designations,  of 
which  tbe  Qrat  will  comprehend  all  instances  wherein 
malignant  religious  sentiments  turn  inward  upon  the 
unhappy  subject  of  them ;  to  the  second  clus  will  be- 
long that  more  virulent  sort  of  fanaticism  which  looks 
abroad  for  its  victims ;  the  third  embraces  the  comhi- 
natioo  of  intemperate  religious  zeal  with  military  sen- 
timents, or  with  national  pride  and  the  love  of  pow- 
er; to  the  fourth  class  must  be  reserved  aU  instances 
of  tbe  more  intellectual  kind,  and  which  stand  con- 
nected with  opinion  and  dogma.  Our  first  sort,  then, 
is  austore,  the  second  cruei,  the  third  ambitious,  and 
the  fburth  factions.  Or,  for  the  purpose  of  flxhig  a 
chaiacteristlc  mark  upon  each  uf  our  classes  as  above 
named,  let  it  be  permitted  us  to  entitle  them  as  (bU 
lows — namely,  the  jlrif,  the  fanaticism  of  the  scourge, 
or  of  personal  infliction  ;  tbe  aecond,  the  fanaticism  of 
the  to'and,  or  of  immolation  and  cmelCj';  the  third, 
the  bnaticum  of  the  banner,  or  of  ambition  and  con- 
quest; and  the/our<A,  the  hnalicism  of  the  symbol, 
or  of  creeds,  dogmatism,  and  ecclesiasticat  virulence" 
{Fanatiatm,  Xew  York,  1834, 12mo,  p.  62). 

Tbe  fanatic  begins  by  rejecting  the  light  of  reason 
to  abandon  himself  to  tbe  dictates  of  his  fancy.  He 
generally  adopts  some  single  and  exclusive  Ides,  which 
destroys  tbe  proper  balance  of  bis  mind.  This  absorb- 
ing idea  may  have  a  germ  oftmth  In  it,  bat  the  fanatic 
will  not  recognise  it,  if  in  anolber  form.  In  others:  he 

shape  for  him  may  have  taken  another  in  the  eye  of 
hia  neighbor  without  ceasing  to  l>e  the  truth*  He  thus 
becomes  exclusive,  malevolent,  and  prone  to  persecu- 
tion. The  hatred  of  blood  relations  Is  more  intense 
and  fierce  than  that  between  strangers,  and  so  the  f^. 
natic  is  all  tbs  more  fierce  and  tyrannical  against  oth- 
ers In  proporUon  as  their  views  approach  his  own, 
without  being  identically  the  same.  He  will  undergo 
any  sufiering  rather  than  abato  one  jot  of  bis  claims,  or 
retreat  one  step  for  tbe  sake  of  charity  and  union.  He 
prefers  darkness  to  light,  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  ha- 
tred to  love,  the  wlldneSB  of  passion  to  Ihe  calmness 
of  inqnir}-.  Fanaticism  may  show  itself  in  all  the  re- 
lations oT  life,  hut  its  special  field  is  found  In  politics 
and  religion ;  and  It  becomes  most  dingcroos  when 
the  two  are  combined.  Being  entirely  one-sided,  ii  Is 
yet  liable  to  go  in  tbe  most  opposite  directions,  and 
then  goes  all  lengths.  Thus  we  have  in  politics  fust- 
ics of  peace,  wbo  want  peace  at  any  cost,  and  under  all 
circumstances  I  fanatics  of  unrest,  who  believe  only  in 
tbo  overthrow  of  existing  Institutions;  fanatics  of 
progress,  who  think  anything  good  If  it  is  only  new ; 
and  fanatics  of  the  past,  or  conservatives,  who  wish  to 
hold  fast  whatever  is,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is ;  (anaU 
ics  of  liberty,  who,  however,  require  others  (o  view 
lilwrty  In  the  same  light  as  they  do,  or  else  deny  it  to 
them ;  and  fanatics  of  despotism,  who  would  wish  all 
hesrts  to  beat  In  onisoo,  like  so  many  well-regolalad 
clocks.  We  find  cosmopolitan  fhnatics,  who  glory  in 
reviling  their  own  country,  and  patriotic  fanatics,  who 
consider  all  other  nations  but  their  own  as  barbarians 
and  heathens;  fanatics  of  rationalism,  who  consider  ev- 
ery opponent  a  blockhead,  and  fknatics  of  orthodoxy, 
who  think  the  pope  requires  only  might  to  nuke  him 
perfect,  and  who  pray  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  stake.  Fanaticism  bas  left  espe- 
cially sad  records  of  its  exceases  in  the  religioDS  his- 
tory of  tbe  world,  not  only  among  the  heathen  in  In- 
dia, the  Hcalems  and  the  Jews,  bnt  also  among  Chris- 
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tUtu.  It  csnwd  the  bloody  enanmteri  oT  Lha  monks 
or  Oraitantinopln  at  tb«  time  of  the  cootiavan}'  be- 
tween tbe  Eutvcbiins  mtd  the  NeMorian*.  It  enven- 
onud  the  qaarreU  uf  the  HoDtinliti  ind  tbe  Dona- 
tista.  It  persecuted  the  Jewe  in  the  Uiddle  Ages. 
It  oTgmnlied  the  Inqulnition,  developed  the  method  of 
the  cogite  inlran  (Luke  xW,  3B),  and  inrentad  ■  new 
tneu  For  tbe  words  in  Tit.  iii,  10  (hcreKcam  da  vita !) ; 
it  instiirated  the  crueude  againat  tbe  AlbigenKa,  who, 
when  tliey  vara  iiidi*criminitely  niiBsacred,  were 
comforted  with  tha  aunnuice  that  "the  Lord  would 
know  his  own  i"  it  aimed  tha  dagi^r  in  the  lunde  of 
Ravaillac  agiinat  the  breart  of  his  kiug;  it  Inspired 
the  Te  Drum  of  Gregory  XIII  as  a  thankagiTiag  for 
the  maasaFre  of  St.BsrtbblDniew's.  In  the  Protestant 
world  we  nnd  fanaticism  in  the  Anabaptiat*  of  UUd- 
ater,  In  the  CrA'pto-calvinisCic  troalilee,  and  in  tha  wars 
of  the  Cavaliers  and  lioundheads  of  England  (Beck, 
in  Heraog,  JitaUt-ncsUop.  iv,  827  nq.).  "  Fanaticism 
is  the  most  incursLle  of  all  mental  diseases,  becauM  in 
all  its  forma— religious,  philosophical,  or  political— It  is 
distinguished  by  a  sortofniadeontempt  for  experience, 
which  alone  can  correct  errors  of  practical  Judiments" 
(Mackintosh,  ll'orfe,  London,  1861,  ii,  G7I).  See  also 
Stillingfleet,  l^orb,  v,  19, 02, 130;  Helchcr,  H'ori*  (N. 
Y.  ed.),  iv,  333  sq, 

Fuiiuo  or  Pannlo,  Faventino,  n  native  of  Fa- 
enza,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  tha  Refor- 
mation in  Italy.  Tbe  Scriptures  in  Italian  (proliably 
Bruccioli's  version,  1532)  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he 
soon  began  to  apeak  of  the  truth  to  his  neighbors. 
When  the  eeclesLutlcal  authorities  heard  of  his  course 
they  arrested  and  imprisoned  him.  His  wife  and  fam- 
ily came  to  him  witb  entreaties  and  tears  when  ilrst 
apprehended,  and  he  yielded  to  their  persuaiians  lo 
gain  iiis  reiease  fmm  prison  by  recantation.  Under 
tlie  bitter  reproaches  of  conscience  lie  soon  determined 
to  confess  Christ  openly,  nnd  lie  went  publicly  through 
Romagna  ptvpching  the  Raformod  doctrines.  Ho  was 
arrested  at  Bogna  Cavelln,  and  condemned  to  tho 
stake.  He  was  removed  to  Feirara,  where,  for  eight- 
een months,  persuasion,  promises,  and  tortures  were 
nsed  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  recant.  Soon  al^r  tho 
accession  of  pope  Julias  III  a  brief  was  issued  for  the 
exccDtion  of  Faiiino.  Ilo  embraced  the  messenger, 
saying,  "I  accept  death  joyfully  for  Christ's  sshe." 
Being  urged  to  recant  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, whom  he  waa  about  to  leave  without  a  protector, 
ho  replied,  "  I  have  recommended  tbcm  lo  the  care  of 
the  best  of  guardians."  "What  guardian?"  "Jeaus 
Christl  1  think  I  could  not  commit  them  to  the  care 
of  abetter."  He  was  ironed,andledoutto  execution: 
and  on  the  way,  licing  rcproaclied  by  his  enemies  for 
his  cheerfulness,  when  Chriet  was  exceeding  sorrowfal 
■t  tho  approach  of  death,  he  answered,  "Christ  sus- 
tained all  manner  of  pangs  and  conflicta  with  death 
and  bell  on  our  account,  and  by  his  sufferings  freed 
those  who  really  believe  In  him  from  the  fear  of  them." 
Ho  was  strangled  at  dawn,  and  bis  body  was  burned 
at  noon,  in  Scjitemlier,  ]fi50. — Young,  Life  ofAmtio 
Piittario  (leCO,  ii.  111) ;  M'Crle,  RefanuttioB  in  Jta^, 
ch.r. 

Fannlo.     See  Faniso. 

Fan-tracery  Vanltlas,  "a  kind  of  vaultirc 
used  chiefly  in  llU  Per- 
pendicular  worit,  in  which 
all  the  ribs  that  rise  fmm 
■inging  of  thi 
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parts,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  leading  fcotnnt 
ia  more  nearly  uiiifurm.  It  is  very  frequently  uatd 
over  tombs,  chantry  chapels,  and  other  imall  ertdioos, 
and  line  examples  on  a  larger  scale  exist  at  Henry 
tlio  Seventh's  Chapel;  St  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor: King's  Cullege  Chapel,  Cambridge,  etc,"  in  Eog- 
land. 

FarAl,  GotLLADHB,  one  of  tbe  boldeat  pioneera  of 
ttie  Refanuatian  in  SwitserUnd  and  France,  was  Loci 
ear  Gap,  in  Danphlny,  in  1469.  He  studied  at  Paiii 
ith  great  success,  and  was  for  eome  lime  teacher  in 
le  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine,  to  wMcb  post  be  was 
icommended  by  Lefbvre  d'^taptes.  See  FiBtn  Sta- 
DLEifsis.  At  this  period  of  bis  life  he  bad  no  pa< 
>nal  religious  convictiona;  but  yet,  while  devoured 
ilb  a  love  of  letters,  he  was  aealouB  in  tbe  service  of 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  be  was  led,  undtt 
the  influence  ofLelivre.tothe  study  oftfae  Scriptnm. 
About  16S1  he  went  to  Meanx,  at  the  invitation  of  Le- 
fdvre,  and  the  Liahop  (Brifonnet,  q.  v.)  gave  him  an- 
thority  to  preach.  Hia  mind  was  now  fixed  substan- 
tudly  in  the  Keformed  doctrine,  and  ha  praachtd,  per- 

(onnet,  now  becoming  timid,  sent  avay  the  udeat 
young  preacher.  Ha  eoon  found  it  best  to  retire  \o 
SwiUerland.  At  Basel,  Feb.  16,  leU,  he  nutohml 
publicly  thirteen  theses  on  lite  chief  points  in  centrtv 
ver^  (TJKmaia  qmrdan  Latiwe  et  Gfraioaer  frapmia. 
Basel,  I&2R).  lluring  his  few  months'  sUy  al  Basel 
be  visited  some  of  the  Swiss  cities,  and  made  (rieudi 
of  Myconius,  Haller,  and  Zwingle.  At  Basel.  tEco- 
lampodiuB  was  his  warm  friend,  admiring  bis  ical 
and  energy,  but.  at  the  Fame  time,  not  unaware  cThii 
lack  of  dlEcretlon.  Farel  was  soon  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Erasmus,  whose  "trimming"  tendency  wst 
Just  the  opposite  of  his  own  ardent  and  decided  na- 
ture. He  compared  Erasmus  to  Balaam  ;  hut  tbe 
scholar  poon  proved  too  strong  for  the  young  reTainKT. 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  Basel.  In  one  ijf  hislstrr 
letters,  Erasmus  says  of  him  (/i)iu(.  p.  >98,  cd.  Load.): 
"You  have  in  your  neighborhood  the  new  evsngelin 

virulent,  mora  seditious."     But  tbe  abuse  of  Ensne) 

could  not,  in  the  long  run,  iqjure  Farel.     Towards  Itn 

'  of  March,  1534,  Farel  went  to  StToslnig,  whtn' 

iiade  the  friendship  of  Bucer  and  Capito.  Under 
direction  of  CEcoiampadius,  he  went  to  serve  i 

■ly-tormedfociotyatMontbilbrd.  Ilere  be  prtscli- 
ed  successfully,  bnt  yet  with  great  violence.  Onte. 
on  a  procession  day,  he  pulled  out  of  tbe  priist'sbsBj 
the  image  of  SL  Anthony,  and  threw  it  from  a  bridgf 
into  the  river ;  he  narrowly  escaped  beine  tom  u 
s  by  tbe  mob.  His  friends  became  alarmed,  snd 
CEcoiampadius  censured  bim  for  his  imptudeuce  (hc 
Cormpondancc  ia  Ifi/vnHatrurt,  Paris,  IBM,  i,  »»). 
Leaving  Montbiilsrd  in  the  (pring  of  1S25,  lie  ipeiii 
a  short  time  at  Basel,  and  the  next  year  partly  is 
Alsace  and  partly  In  Switzerland.  In  loST  he  went 
to  Aisle,  and  in  IfiSB,  when  Berne  became  Prvtalam. 
he  extended  his  labors  to  alt  tbe  territory  lamiurtti 
with  Berne.  Under  hia  labors,  Aigle  and  Bex  becam 
ProlesUnt  In  1538-0 ;  Moral  and  Meufchalel  in  lUO; 


have 


elTcct  something  like  that 
This  kind  of  vaulting  ad- 


gave  him  strong  and  slesdv  support.  In  1631  be  ni 
sent  as  a  drpnlation  (with  A.  Saunivr)  to  the  Witdm- 
slan  Synod  atAngrogne.  He  always  retained  gml 
influence  among  the  Woldenses. 

In  16S3,  on  bis  return  from  the  Waldensisn  mctl- 
ing,  he  came  to  Geneva,  then  Ibll  of  rcligiou  stiiA 
His  first  preaching  was  private,  but  it  was  too  smut- 
ful  lo  Iw  kept  secret;  and  he  waa  sammoned  before 
the  episcopal  council,  at  the  time  trembling  foriltal-  | 
thority,  and  therefore  the  more  likely  lo  he  nveit. 

I  criminations,  and  when  Faral  was  leaving  it  a  gic 
I  was  fired  at  him.    He  coolly  remarked,  "Tour  sbni 
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do  not  terrify  me."  Bnt  be  was  forced  to  quit  Gene- 
ra for  the  time,  and  seat  Fioment  and  Oliretan  (« 
continus  the  work  then.      In  1533  ha  retnrned  (o  Ge- 

aera.  where  the  Refarmetlun  wus  gaining  ground. 
Farel'i  aitiutlon  here  wiu  full  of  (rial  and  peril,  bat 
hie  courage  and  deTo^cin  admirably  fitted  him  fur  hia 
taak.  The  trinmph  came  Au^.  27,  IbSb,  when  tiie  city 
cooDcil,  hj  an  edict,  fDrmally  proclaimed  the  adhetin 
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and  anxiety  in  organizingtha  Belarmed  discipline  and 
woiahip,  in  which  he  was  auiited  especiallT  by  Vhret 
(q.  v.).  In  I53S,  C»lvin  stopped  at  Oeneia  U,  visit 
the  Refonnern.  Karel  urged  him  to  atay.  and,  on  Cal- 
vin's refnia],  thus  addieased  him :  "  I  declare,  in  the 
name  of  tied,  that  if  yon  do  not  assist  ns  in  this  work 
of  the  Locd,  the  Loid  will  punish  you  fur  (bllowini; 
your  own  interest  rather  than  Ills  call."  Calvin, 
Btruek  with  thii  dennnciaCion,  aubmilCed,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed preachir  and  prnfeSBor.  See  Calv[N.  From 
that  time  on  Farel'a  Ubors  were  cloaely  nnited  with 
tboae  of  Calvin.  The  confeuioa  of  faith  drawn  np 
by  Farel,  with  Calvin'*  coansel.was  approved  by  the 
people  in  July,  1537.  The  sama  year  the  Council  of 
Geneva  conferred  on  Farel  the  honor  of  a  burgess  of 
the  city,  in  token  of  their  respect  and  gratitude.     But 

ciplme  of  the  Beronncrs,  and  in  a  abort  time  the  peo- 
ple, nndor  the  direction  of  a  bctlon,  met  in  a  public 
aisemblv  and  expelled  Farel  and  Calvin  from  the 
pUcfi  (April,  1538).  Farel  went  to  Neufohatel,  where 
the  Church  was  in  a  atate  of  disorder,  in  consequence 
of  the  tronblei  occasioned  by  the  severity  of  the  Re- 
formed discipline.  He  dealt  with  oflbnden  aeverely  ; 
even  a  lady  of  noble  birth  did  not  escape.  She  had 
left  bet  husband ;  Farel  urged  her  to  return  to  him, 
and  on  her  refoul  rebuked  the  acandal  and  lU  anthora 
pobUcIv  from  the  palplt.  A  gr^jt  strife  arose,  and 
the  people  were  on  the  point  of  expelling  Farel ;  but 
(t  laat  hia  energy  overcame  the  factions  party,  and 
Ibe  coandl  by  vole,  in  1542,  proclaimed  hia  triumph. 
in  that  jear  he  retnmod  to  Geneva,  and  went  thence 
to  Heti.  to  organlae  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
(teacbed  flrit  in  the  Dominican  cenietery,  amid  the 
ringing  of  the  convent  bella  purposely  to  drown  bb 
voice.  Thousands  afterwarda  flacked  to  hear  him. 
Once,  when  a  Franciscan  waa  preaching  Hariolstry, 
Fare!  contradicted  him,  and  nearly  fell  a  victim  lo  the 
hry  of  the  mnb,  especially  of  the  women.  On  Oct.  3, 
151!.  the  city  council  forbade  hia  preaching  in  the  city, 
and  be  retired  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Mootlgny, 
and  afterwarda  to  Gorze.  where  the  count  of  Furslem- 
berg  took  him  and  hb  frienda  under  his  protection. 
On  March  25, 1513,  an  armed  band  fell  upon  the  eran- 
gdicsla  while  celebrathig  the  Eisler  communion. 
Hany  were  hilled  and  wounded ;  among  the  latter 
was  FanI,  wliD  look  refuge  in  the  castle.  He  escaped 
hi  dia^miae,  and  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he  remain- 
ed a  few  monthi.  He  then  visited  his  old  frlenils  in 
Kinfchatel  and  Geneva.  Here  he  approved  the  exe- 
cntian  of  Servetus  (q. 
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their  aid  for  the  Waldentea,  and  on 
10  preach  the  Reformation  among  the  Jura  Mountains. 
At  liity-nine  he  married  a  young  wife,  very  much  to 
Talvin's  dlsgnst.  who  spoke  of  him  under  the  circnm- 
itinces  as  our  paor  imher  (pivro  frftre).  In  15fiO  he 
Tisiied  bis  native  Dauphlny,  established  a  Deformed 
Church  at  Grenoble,  and  psaaed  several  monthi  at 
(iap,  preaching  against  Knme  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  bii  yontb.  On  Nov,  24, 1561,  be  waa  thrown  into 
inwu.  but  waa  reacned  by  his  friend.',  who  took  him 
fnm  the  rampart  in  a  basket.  In  1661  he  paid  ■  visit 
to  Ibe  dying  Calvin,  and  then  passed  some  months 
■ilh  hia  old  Sock  at  MeU.  He  returned  to  Keufcha- 
td  Tom  oat  with  fatigue,  and  died  there  Sept.  13, 15li6. 
Fate)  waa  an  ardent,  impaialve  man,  a  misaionary 
Mfctr  than  an  orgmniier.  an  iconoclast  rather  than  a 
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theolozian.  Bia  gifts  admirally  pn[ipii?mented  tliosa 
of  Cai.in.  Beza  (ii/e  of  Cu/rin)  says  of  Farel  that 
in  his  preaching  "  ha  axcellnl  in  a  certain  sublimity, 
so  that  none  could  hear  Ills  thunders  without  trem- 
bling." Among  his  writings  ore  Sommairei  brilv4 
dtclaralioii  d'atlktiiu  liaix/ori  nirtaaira  a  im  chaaim 
Chrrtim,  etc.  (many  editions ;  reprinted  in  1865,  along 
wilb  Du  crag  mage:  see  below);— OeOrariow/Jonnie- 
ica  (1534, 8 vo),  afterwards  in  French,  enlarged  (Genev. 
1543,  ISmo)  -.—TraiU  da  Purgatoirt  (1&I3, 12mo)  -.—La 
eiai«(far£9w»((againstUbertine8i  Genav.  1560):— 
Da  rraiftuage  it  la  crwi  (fe  J.C  (Genev.  ISOO.Sto; 
nawed.,wIthotberlellanand  writings  of  Farel,  Nenf- 
chotel,  1865,  8vo) :— TVosfi  de  la  Cine  (1556).  There 
ore  several  lives  of  Farel :  AncUlon,  Vit  dt  Gum.  Ford 
(Amat.  1G9I)  j  Klrchhofer,  Leben  FareU  (Zurich,  1833, 
2  vols.) ;  translated,  Kirchbofer'a  Life  ofFarrl  (Und. 
1837,  «m.8vo) ;  BUckbum,  Life  of  Ford  (Phila.  Presb. 
Board).  See  also  Schmidt,  £ruJu  lur /'atW  (Strsab. 
1834);  Haag,  Lu  Franee  rtotrtUmle,  vol.  iv;  Bayle, 
DkHooHoire,  a.  v. ;  llocfer,  A'ouf.  llivg.  GrniraU,  xvii. 
103 ;  Currt^ondanet  da  R^furmaleurt  iaiu  let  Pagt  dt 
tangue  Frcmjaite  (Paria,  1SC6,  tom.  i). 

Fatfa,  one  of  the  thraa  moat  celebrated  Italian  mon- 
aateries  of  the  Middle  A gea  (Hon(ecasBinD,Kanantula, 
and  Farfs),  altualed  on  the  tittle  river  Farfa,  in  Cen- 
tral Italy.  It  was  in  existence  before  the  invaaion  of 
the  Langobordiana,  li\'  whom  it  was  destroyed,  togetb- 

tablisbed  in  681  by  the  priest  Tbumaa  of  Mauricnna, 
who,  on  hi*  return  from  the  Holy  I,and,  came  to  Farb. 
It  soon  l>ecame  celebrated, and  received  numerous  proi^ 
ants  and  privileges  Aum  popes  and  kings.  The  mon- 
astery was  BO  strongly  fortified  that  abbot  Peter,  at 
the  cloee  of  the  9th  centuiy,  was  able  for  nine  years  to 
rsaiat  a  aiege  by  the  Saracena,  though  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  depart  with  the  monks  and  tha  treoonres 
of  the  monastery.  Having  remained  abandoned  and 
dcaoljte  for  48  years,  it  was  re-established  abont  the 
middle  of  the  lOlb  century  by  king  Hugo,  but  It  after- 
ward became  the  seat  of  fri.;btful  disoidcra.  Several 
abbots  wereassasslneted  and  poisoned)  and  the  monks, 
without  reatralnt  and  disguise,  defied  all  the  laws  of 
the  Churcli  and  the  sUte.  At  tha  betpnning  of  tho 
11th  century  a  stop  was  put  to  these  disorders,  and  Ibe 
Tcfonnation  of  Cliigny  was  carried  through  at  Farfa. 
Since  then  tho  history  of  the  monastery  preaenta  no 
points  oF  special  intereat.  A  work  of  considerable  im- 
portance fbr  the  history  of  Italy,  called  after  the  mon- 
astery, CArunicoB  Farfnue,  was  compiled  at  the  close 
of  the  11th  cenlurv  by  Gregory',  a  monk  and  librarian 
of  Farfa  (died  1100).  After  many  viciuitudee,  tbe 
monast-ry  is  still  In  existence.— Wetier  und  Wolte, 
KirelUn-lM:.  ili,  004. 

FarlDdon,  Anthokt,  on  embeot  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  waa  bom  at  Sunning,  in  Berk- 
ahire,  England,  in  1596 ;  was  admitted  scholar  of  Trin- 
ity College,  in  Oxfimi,  in  1613,  and  was  elorted  fellow 
in  1617.  HetoohbisM.A.  degree  in  1620,  and,  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders,  he  became  a  tutor  In  his  college. 
In  1634,  being  then  B.D.,  he  was  called  to  be  vicar  of 
Bray,  in  Berluhiie,  and  soon  woa  mode  divinity-read- 
er in  tha  king's  chapel  at  Windsor.  During  the  Civil 
War  be  waa  ejected  tor  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  reduced  to  such  extremities  aa  to  ba 
very  near  starving.  Sir  John  Robinson,  alderman  of 
London,  and  somn  of  the  parishioners  of  Milk  Street, 
London,  invited  him  to  he  pistor  of  St.  Mai7  Magda- 
len there,  "  which  invitation  he  gladly  accepted,  and 
preached  to  the  great  liking  of  the  royal  party.  In 
the  year  10.S7  be  pnbliahed  a  folio  volume  of  these  aer- 
mona,  and  dedicated  them  [o  his  kind  patron  Robinson, 
'as  a  witness  or  monlfeslo,'  ssys  he  to  him,  'of  my 
deep  apprehension  of  your  many  noble  favors,  and 
great  charity  to  me  and  mine,  when  the  aharpneaa  of 
the  weather  and  the  roughnesa  of  the  times  had  blown 
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•U  fma  (u,  and  woll-nigb  left  lu  naked.'  "  He  died 
*t  his  bouM  in  Hilli  Stnet  In  September,  1658.  Three 
paitbumDiu  volamee  of  hi>  nnDans  (folio)  were  pab- 
llahed  (1G38-1C73)  in  1663,  ■  ucond  falio  volume  of 
Ub  semiODS  cuntiiining  tarty,  and  >  third  in  1673  con- 
taining 6fty.  He  also  left  in  monuacript  HVerml  me- 
nioriala  of  tho  life  of  Hales  (q.  v.)  of  Eton,  hia  intimkte 
friend.  A  now  edition  of  hii  Semmi,  icilA  a  Life  (if 
tie  Author  by  F.  JachHtn,  appealed  in  London  in  1849 
(4  vole.  8va).  Tiiey  afford  a  "  fine  specimen  of  itei^ 
ling  Engliab,  iLnd  of  rich  and  varied  eloquence."  See 
Wood,  Atlieae  Oioaitiuei;  Hook,  Ecdaiailicai  Biogra- 
^,v,67;  Jackson,  L</ea//~artiul(w,preQsed  to  the 
new  edition  of  hia  sermons. 

FarlaBolorPerltEOl.ABRAnAii  ben.Hordecai, 
a  French  Rabbi,  distinguished  alike  in  geognph}',  po- 
lemici,  and  eieHesis,  was  bom  at  Avignon  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  l&tb  century.  In  I4T2  be  went  to  Fer^ 
rara  aa  minister  to  a  Jewish  congregation,  and  while 
there  gave  most  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  atudy 
«f  tho  sacred  writings.  He  pablished  in  1500  a  com- 
mentarr  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  □''iU'id  ^n-^O 
(PitJUmer  riflilia),  which,  according  V>  De  Rossi,  was 
begun  in  14CH.  Next  (bllowed  an  apologetic  and 
polemic  work,  DIT;3X  -ja^  (Ike  ihleld  of  Abraham), 
Gonsiadng  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  tirat  is  an 
apology  for  Judaism,  the  second  an  attack  on  Ho- 
bammedaDism,  and  tbe  third  against  Cbrialianity. 
About  1U7  he  puUished  a  acboUrly  commentary  on 
Job,  ai*K  hs  d'l'^D,  printed  in  the  Venetian  Rab- 
binical Bible  (1517,  ful.),  and  in  the  Amsterdam  Rab- 
binical Bible  (edited  by  Frankfurter,  17S7-172S). 
I&24  he  published  Ilia  Esmous  cosmography,  r^UCt 
Bbis  nSnnK,  Itinera  Hundl  (Venice,  15S7,  Svo,  vVi? 
me;  reprinted  Offenbach,  1730;  and  again  with  a 
Latin  tranalation  and  elaborate  notes  by  the  English 
Orienta]i5t,TliamasIl7do,  Oxford,  1691).  In  this  last- 
named  work  FarisBol  deacribea  the  abodea  of  tho  ten 
tribes,  the  Sambation  [eidad],and  the  garden  of  Eden, 
which  he  places  in  the  mountains  uf  Nabhi  (cb.  xvili 
and  xxx).  A  year  later  Fariasol  completf  ' 
mentary  on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  *^BD  til'iD 
r%rip,  which  has,  however,  never  been  printed.  1 
^ed  abont  the  end  of  I&2S,  shortlj'  after  his  retnm 
Avignon.-^ost,  GrtrA.  dot  JudeMlhimt  u.  a.  Stben,  i 
123;  Elhcridge,  Imrod.  to  Beb.  LiUr.  p.  45S;  Hoefer, 
JVotir.  Biog.  Grninde,  xxxix,  6H ;  Kitto,  Cj/dopadia, 
li,4;  Fhnt,fit».yiH<.i,!76.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Faim  ((iypnc.  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "field"), 
•  plot  of  arable  land  (Kfatt.  xiii,  6).  tloaea,  foUt 
ing  tbe  example  of  tbe  Egyptians,  made  agrienlcnre 
tbe  bads  of  the  Hebrew  state.  Ho  acconlingly  ap- 
portioned to  every  Hebrew  a  certain  qaantity  bH  '■ 
■nd  gave  him  the  right  of  tilling  it  himself,  ai 
transmitting  it  to  his  helra  (Num.  xxtI,  33-54).  This 
equal  distribntion  of  the  soil  was  tbe  basis  of  [he 
brew  agrarian  taw.  As  in  Egypt  tbe  lands  all  be- 
longed to  the  king,  and  tbe  husbandmen  were  not  the 
proprietors  of  the  Helda  which  they  cnltivated,  but 
farmers  or  tenant*  who  were  obliged  to  gii 
king  one  fifth  of  their  prodnoe  (Gen.  xjvil,  30-25), 
just  so  Moses  represents  Jehovah  as  the  sole  poraeaar 
of  the  soil  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  which  he  was  abot 
to  place  the  Hebrews  by  his  special  providence ;  an 
tbii  land  they  held  independent  of  all  temporal  snpi 
rlors,  by  diiecl  tenure  from  Jehovah  their  king  (Lei 
XIV,  S3).  Moaes  further  enacted  that  for  the  land 
the  Hebrews  should  pay  a  kind  of  qnlt-rent  to  Jeho- 
Tah,the  aorereign  proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth 
tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  aaaignad  to  tbe  priei 
hood.  The  condition  of  mllttoiy  service  was  also  at- 
tached to  the  Und,  OS  it  appears  that  every  nreehotder 
waa  obliged  to  attend  the  general  muaUr  of  the  na- 
tbnal  army,  and  (with  few  exceptbna,  Deu 
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In  it,  at  hia  own  expenae,  as  long  aa  the  oocfc 
slon  required.     The  Hebrew*  appear  to  have  aiNjoired 
in  Egypt  conoiderable  kuowledite  of  sf^culture;  but 
the  physical  cinumatancea  of  the  land  of  Canaan  were 
many  reapecta  essentially  different,  aa  it  was  oot  a 
id  rarely  refreshed  with  rain  as  Egi'pt  (Dcut.  li, 
10-15).    The  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  tbe  richatas 
of  the  soil,  endeavored  to  incnaae  its  fertility  in  vaii- 
waya.      In  order  to  avert  tbe  aridity  which  tbr 
imer  droughts  occasioned,  they  watered  the  soil  by 
ins  of  aqueducts  communicating  with  tbe  bnwki, 
thereby  Imparted  to  their  Gelds  a  garden-like  ver- 
dure (Psa.  i,  S ;  Isv,  10 ;  Prov.  ixl,  1 ;  Isa.  iiili,  2, 
In  the  bitly  part  of  the  country  terrace  eultin- 
los  practised,  so  that  the  hills  otherwise  barren 
rendered  fertile  (Dent.  xi.  11;  Psa.I.ixii.16;  dr. 
10;  Isa.xu,36).     With  the  u*e  of  manure  the  He- 
'    iwa  were  undoubtedly  acquainted ;  and  that  tbe  e«l 
ght  not  be  exbansted,  it  vaa  ordered  that  every 
seventh  and  eveiy  fiftieth  year  the  whole  land  ihosld 
lie  fallow.     The  dung,  the  carcaaaes,  and  the  blood  of 
iniinaU  were  used  to  enrich  the  toil  (2  Kings  ix,  37; 
Psa.  Ixxiii,  10;  viii,  3;  Jer.  ix,  32).     Salt,  either  by 
itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunKhill  in  aider  to  pronKiie 
putrefactioD, is  specially  mentioned  aa  a  compost  (Mttt 
v,lS;  Luke  xiv,  S4,  S5),    Tbe  soil  was  onriched,alH, 
by  means  of  oshei,  to  which  tlie  straw,  stubble,  books 
of  com,  brambles,  grass,  etc.,  tbat  overspread  the  land 
during  the  &ilow  or  sabbatical  year,  were  rvdoced  by 
fire.     The  burning  over  tbe  surface  of  the  land  had 
also  the  good  effect  of  destroying  tbe  seeds  of  noxteoi 
herba(Prov.  iiiv,Sl;  Isa.xxi,35).    The  soil  of  Pst- 
estine  is  very  fyuitfnl,  if  the  dewa  of  aprlng,  and  tbe 
raina  of  autumn  and  winter  are  not  withheld.    "Ner- 
erlbeleaa,"  obaervea  Hengatenbcrg,  '-it  ia  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  Canaan  of  which  Hoaes  speaks  is  in  a 
manner  an  idetJ  land.    It  was  never  wliat  it  might 

qnence  of  which  God  bad  promised  to  give  the  land 
ita  rain  in  its  season,  was  always  far  frum  being  peh 
fectly  complied  with,"  Among  tho  Hebrews  the  oc- 
cnpation  of  the  hnabandman  was  held  in  high  honor, 
and  even  diatinguiahed  men  disdained  not  to  pat  their 
bands  to  the  plough  (I  Sam.  xi.  5-7;  1  Kings  xlx.19; 
3  Chron.  xxvi,  10).  The  esteem  in  which  agiicultote 
waa  held  diminished  as  luxury  increased,  but  it  never 
wholly  ceaeed ;  even  after  the  exile,  when  many  ofUis 
Jews  had  become  merchanta  and  mcchanlca,  the  es- 
teem and  honor  attached  to  tius  occupation  still  con- 
tinned,  especially  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Persiani, 
who  were  agricnitnrists  tram  religtous  motives.  See 
Lasd. 

In  andent  Egyp^  the  peasants  or  husbandmen,  liks 
the  modem  ftUalit  at  the  same  country,  seem  to  bars 
formed  adietinct  class,  if  not  caste,of  society  (Wilkin- 
son, .4>ic.  f^s^.  ii,  1,3).  The  government  did  not  in- 
terfere directly  with  the  peasants  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  pniduce  they  intended  to  cultivate,  and  the 
vexations  of  later  timea  were  unknown  under  the  Pha- 
raoha.  They  were  thought  to  have  the  best  opporta- 
niCics  of  obtaining,  from  actual  observation,  sn  icco- 
rale  knowledge  on  all  aubjnls  connected  with  hu- 
bandry;  and,aa  EHodorua  obs«rves."being  from  their 
infancy  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits,  Ibey  fa 
excelled  the  husbandmen  of  other  countries,  and  liad 
become  acquainted  with  the  capabilitiea  of  the  land, 
the  mode  of  irrigation,  the  exact  seison  for  aovingtod 
reapinc.  ai  wfil  as  all  tbe  moat  useful  secreta  conntrt- 
ed  with  the  harvest,  which  they  had  derived  ftom  their 
ancaatoTS,  and  had  improved  by  their  own  expciience." 
'*Tbey  rented,"  says  the  same  historian,  "ths  anhls 
lands  belonging  to  the  kings,  the  priests,  and  tbe  mOt- 
tary  claaa,  for  a  amall  sum,  and  employed  their  wbde 
time  in  the  tillage  of  their  farms ;"  and  the  labonti 
who  cultivated  Und  for  the  rich  peasant,  or  ether  land- 
ed proprietors,  were  auperintended  by  the  iteward  or 
ownai  of  the  eatate,  who  had  au^ioriO'  over  them,  and 
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(hepomr  of  cDndeaiitin^fdiilinqaenU  to  the  liutin«do. 
Tha  il  slrawa  by  the  paintiajp  of  tha  tomba,  which 
frequently  npreMQt  a  pereoa  cf  conscqaeDce  inspect- 
ing ths  tilloga  of  the  field,  either  leiitBd  in  a  chuiot, 
waUing,  or  Isaniog  on  his  .  '  ~ 
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whifflnK  tobaooo  and  UandTing  the  rude  }okei  of  tlie 
light-hairted  peauoL     Such  a  life  need  not  be  diu- 
greeable,  nor  i>  it  neceeunlj  a  Hvere  drudgery  in 
thla  delightful  climate.     Tlie  only  thing  they  drewl  ii 
of  wild  AniM  from  beyond  the  lake,  and 
to  meet  them  they  are  all  aim- 
ed a]  if  going  forth  to  war.'' 


Ji  ctaarloi.  In  rherffe  of  a  driver ;  fl 

4,!\»vLnf ;  3,  ploo^hilic  In. 

vorile  dog.  To  one  officer  were  Intnutad  tbe  affun 
of  the  hoDMi,  answering  to  "the  ruler,"  *' overseer."  or  ' 
"(tevird  of  Joseph's  houae"  (Gen.  xzxix,  fi;  xliii,  , 
16,  ISi  xliv,  1);  other*  "  ■uperiutended  the  graaB-  | 
riee,"  the  vineyard  (comp.  Matt,  xx,  B),  or  the  cultaie  , 
of  the  Seldi;  and  the  extent  of  their  duties,  or  the 
onmber  of  thoae  employed,  depended  on  the  quantity  i 
ofland,  or  the  will  of  ita  owner. 

At  the  prercnt  day  the  lower  oiden  la  Egypt,  with  ] 
the  exception  of  a  very  amiill  proportion,  chiefly  reeid-  • 
ing  in  the  large  towns,  consint  of  fellUiin  (or  agrlcni-  | 
turiita).  HoeC  of  those  in  the  great  towns,  and  *  fev  | 
in  tlie  smaller  towns  and  some  of  tba  villagei.  are  pet-  | 
ty  tradeamen  or  artificers,  or  obt^n  their  livelihood  I 
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tanings  are  very  ■mall ;  barely  infflcient,  in  general, 
sad  Mmetimes  innifficient,  to  supply  them  uid  their 
tunilles  with  the  cheapest  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
food  chiefly  consists  of  bread  (made  of  millet  or  of 
main),  milk,  new  chieBO,  eggt,  small  aslted  Hah,  en- 
cumbers and  meltina,  and  gourda  of  a  great  variety  of 
kinds,  onions  and  leeks,  beans,  cbick-peat,  lupins,  the 
friiH  of  the  black  egg-plant,  lentils,  etc.,  dates  (both 
fresh  and  dried),  nnd  pickles.  Host  of  the  vegeUbles 
Ihoy  est  in  a  crnde  atala.  When  the  maiae  (or  Indian 
com)  is  nearly  ripe,  many  ears  of  it  are  plneked,  and 
toasted  or  baked,  and  eaten  thus  by  the  peosanls. 
Rica  ia  too  dear  to  be  an  srtide  of  common  food  for  the 
fellahin,  aod  9e9h-me;it  they  very  seldom  taste.  It 
it  aurprising  to  observe  how  simple  and  poor  b  the 
diet  of  tbe  Egj'ptian  peasantry,  and  yet  how  robuat 
and  healthy  moit  of  tbem  are,  and  how  aeveie  is  the 
lebor  which  they  can  undergo  (see  Lane,  MoJ.  Egypt. 

Dr.  Thomion  thus  describes  the  modern  lower  class 
ef  fiitmers  in  Palestine  (Land  cmd  Boot,  i,  631  sq.): 
"These  fannera  about  us  belong  to  el-Mughar,  and 

1r  laud  extenda  to  the  declivity  immediaCety  above 
disunce  of  at  leaat  eight 


would  think  it  hard  t 


Gennesaret,  a  distanc 
Ibeir  village.     Our  fi 

tiarel  id  far  before  they  began  the  day'a  work,  and 
ta  would  these  if  they  had  It  to  do  every  day;  but 
lliey  drive  their  oxen  before  them,  carry  bed,  bedding, 
and  board,  [dow,  yoke,  and  seed  on  Ihdr  donkeys,  and 
expect  to  remain  ont  in  the  open  country  until  their 
tuk  is  accomplished.  The  mildness  of  the  climate 
tnahlea  them  to  do  so  without  i aeon  venience  or  injury. 
How  very  different  from  the  liabits  of  Western  farm- 
ers! These  men  carry  no  cooking  apparatus,  and,  we 
tbonM  think,  no  provisions.  They,  however,  have  a 
quntily  of  their  thin,  tough  bread,  a  few  olive*,  and 
tKihape  a  Uttle  cheese  in  that  leathern  bag  which 
ksagi  from  their  shoulders  —  the  'scrip'  of  tbe  New 
Tfrtsment— aod  with  this  they  are  contented.  When 
hongry,  they  sit  by  the  fonntain  or  the  brook,  and 
•at;  if  weary  or  sleepy,  they  throw  around  them  their 
looat  'aba,  and  lie  down  on  tbe  ground  as  contentedly 
•>  tiM  Dz  himself.  At  night  they  retire  to  a  cave, 
•IwltsriDg  rock,  or  shady  tree,  kindle  a  Are  of  thorn- 
bathes,  heat  over  their  stale  bread,  and,  if  they  have 
•hot  a  bird  or  caught  a  Aab,  they  broil  It  on  the  coata, 
sad  thoa  dinner  and  anpper  in  one  are  achieved  with 
IW  leaat  poodble  trouble.  Bnt  their  great  luxury  la 
Moking,  and  tbe  whole  evvnlng  ii  whllad  away  In 


Fanner,  Hdoh,  a  learn- 
ed Independent  minister,  was 

k„u.      __  .1.  J       l»™  in  1J14,  near  Shrewa- 

,  breakliu  up  Uie  (round ;     ,  r-     i     !i      •>      .   j,    . 

bury,  England.  He  atudled 
under  Doddridge,  and  gained 
his  entire  esteem  and  approbation.  On  leaving  North- 
ampton, he  became  assiatant  to  Mr.  D^ivid  Some.  Hit 
services,  however,  proving  acceptable  to  the  Dissanteis 
in  tba  neighlwrbood  of  Walthamstow,  a  place  of  wor- 
ship WHS  soon  built,  and  for  many  years  be  continued 
there.  In  1761  he  liecame  afletnoon  icctater  at  Sailers' 
Ball,  and  soon  after  Tuesday  lecturer  at  tbe  "Mer- 
chanta'  lecture."  As  he  declined  in  yesra,  be  gradually 
relinquished  his  engagements  as  a  preacher.  In  1773 
he  resigned  the  afternoon  lactnie  at  Salters'  Hull,  and 
eight  years  after  be  gave  up  tbe  Tuesday  morning  ser- 
mon i  but  he  did  not  leave  his  church  at  Waltham- 
elow  till  a  few  j-ears  later,  when  he  gave  up  pul[ut  ex- 
cntirely.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1TB7.  He  published 
er(a(ioooa  Jfime*u(I^ndon,  1771. 8vo) I  Anln- 
qaini  into  <ht  Hatart  wid  Daign  of  Ckritt't  TrmplaAm 
in  Ike  WiiderntM  (London.  1776,  8vo,  3d  ed.);  and  An 
Ettaji  on  the  Demoniatt  ofdtt  Nea  TabmaU  (London, 
1776,  8vd),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  theae 
were  not  casea  of  rvo/ possession,  but  of  persons  afflict- 
ed wtih  epilepsy  or  madnete.  "  This  publication  was 
answered  by  the  late  Mr.  Fell,  one  of  the  tutors  of 
Homerton  Academy ;  and  a  controversy  ensued,  In 
which  much  acrimony  of  temper  was  discovered  on 
both  aidea.  Mr,  Farnior  was  rather  of  a  high  sfdrit 
and  haity  tamper ;  but,  abating  these  defects,  he  was 
a  most  estimable  man,"  though  ha  allowed  himself 
larger  liberty  in  speculation  than  was  common  in  that 
age.  Thus  he  interprets  the  temptation  of  Christ  as  a 
vision,  and  demoniacal  possassion  as  a  disease.  See 
D.a>io:<iAC8.  A  clause  In  bis  will  directed  bis  mann- 
acripts  to  be  burned  j  among  them  waa  a  treatise  on 
Balaam,  and  a  revised  edition  of  hia  easay  on  miraclea. 
See  Dodson,  i/emofrs  of  Farmer  (London,  1805,  SvoJ ; 
Jones,  Oaiitian  Biogr^i^,  p.  146, 

FameirOTtll,  Eu.ib,  an  Englith  divine,  waa  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Bonsall,  Derbyshire,  England,  of 
which  bis  father  waa  rector,  pursaed  his  studies  Snt 
at  Chesterfleld  School,  then  at  Eton,  and  then  at  Jesui 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1768  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Carainglon,  In  his  native  county,  where  b« 
died  in  1763.  His  works,  which  are  all  translations, 
are:  1.  JU>  o/Z-ope  5erfi«  F,  from  tha  ItalUn  of  Gre- 
gorio  Letl,  with  Frebce,  etc.  (London,  1764,  fol.,  and 
Dublin,  1778,  8vo)  -.  —  2.  A  ihorl  HiHoiy  of  tkt  lira- 
tUta,  from  abbi  Fleury's  Lu  .Vmiri  da  tiraelila 
(Und.  1766, 8ro ;  new  edition  bv  Adam  Clarke,  Lond. 
I806,12moj  republished  N.  Y.  in  16mo)  1—3.  7^  ITU- 
Uay  oftkeCicii  Wart  of  Fnmrt.  (nrni  the  ItalUn  of 
DavUa  (1757,  2  vols.  4to):--t.  711*  IForli  of  Machia. 
re^  translated,  witii  Kotea,  Anecdotes,  and  life  (1T6I, 
3  vols.  4ta,  and  IT7B,  4  vols.  Hvo),  a  work  not  appre- 
ciated during  tbe  life  of  the  tranaialor,  but  now.  com- 
manding a  high  price  (Dlaraell,  CoJonnttu  ifAiiiion, 
Land,  and  N.Y.  1869,  p.  84).  Sec  Rose,  Nev  Gen.  Bieg. 
i)K(.,and  Aliibona,  Z)«t.o/-Jitf*i>r*,s.v.     (J.W.  M.) 

Farnovttu  (Staniblads  FAnitoosm  or  Faiuib- 
bids),  one  of  tbe  principal  Antitrinltariana  of  Poland, 
waa  a  pupil  of  Peter  Oonesius  (q.  v.).  After  siding 
for  some  time  with  tbe  SocinUins,  he  becann  in  1567  a 
violent  champion  of  the  right  wing  of  Unitarianism, 
teaching,  in  the  true  Arian  sense,  the  subjection  of  tbe 
Son  to  the  Father,  without,  however,  denying  the  pre- 
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■TttFtence  of  the  inpenutunl  part  of  his  lutnra.  The 
follnwers  of  his  ajr.tem  are  culled  Famoviaiu  or  F>r- 
neaimns.  Finiaviu)  vij^riiiuly  altBcked  tb«  Sociaian 
Vint;  irbicli  msinUineit  Itist  Christ  was  eSMntiall)'  a 

■ion.'  lie  found  it  difficult,  hawarer.  to  retain  tiia 
haif-way  poutlon  he  hud  talisn,  and  in  the  eoune  of 
event!  moat  of  liia  followers  Joined  the  main  body  at 
the  Unitarimis,  especially  when  Socinui  became  the 
chief  of  that  purty.  Hia  own  acbool  vanisbed  at  hit 
death,  nbout  IGll.  —  llenog,  Reat-EacgOop.  iv,  3S1 ; 
Zeltner,  Bid.  Cryplo-SaoMm,  i,  ISOl;  bock,  Uitf. 
Antitritulanoruia !  0.  Focli,  ^ocinanifiMit,  1, 16G  eq.; 
m.Church  lluKiiy,  i\i,2iii  Tievbad,  Dk  pnttH. 

FaroB  iBlands.    See  Deshabe. 

Fairant,  Richabd,  an  eminent  composer  of  ron- 
alc,  and  regarded  aa  one  of  the  fathers  of  Church  mu- 
sic in  Eni;land,  was  bom  In  the  eirly  part  of  the  ]6lh 

the  list 'of  gentlemen  of  the  chspel  to  Edward  VI  in 
1!>61,  and  he  was  anecwards  orgsnist  and  master  of 
the  chorliters  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  His 
"eompositlons  for  the  Church,  simple  as  tliey  seem, 
ore  so  solemn,  so  devout,  so  tender,  and  alTecting,  that 
they  may  challentce  comparison  with  the  sacred  music 
ofany  age  or  country"  (Pictorial  Hill.).  Many  of  hla 
pieces  are  found  in  the  collections  of  Boyce  and  Bar- 
nard. The  best  arc,  "  Hide  not  thou  thy  face,"  "Call 
to  remembrance,"  and  "  Lord,  for  thy  tender  mercy's 
sake."  —  Rose,  A'<ic  ffm.  Bicg.  Diet. ;  Alllbona,  Dkl. 
o/AuOorii  Pictorialllitt.  of  England,  Mi,  b^fflhtm- 
bars'sed.).     (J-^.M.) 

F&rthlng  Is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vera,  for 
two  Roman  coins  of  different  values.      See  MoNev. 

1.  The  lujan'ui  (Grncited  acaafxBV,  Matt,  x,  29; 
Luke  xii,  6),  properly  a  small  as,  ossarimn,  but  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  used  as  (be  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Lat 
at.  In  the  texts  cited  it  ia  put  (like  OUT  term  "a  cop- 
per") fir  any  triflinK  amount.  The  Vnlg.  in  Matt,  x, 
19  renders  it  by  oi,  and  in  Luke  xii,  6,  pats  dipoadiut 
for  two  tuiaria,  the  diponditu  or  daponditu  being  equal 
to  two  asri.  The  aaaapiav  a  therefore  either  the  Ro- 
man Of,  or  the  more  common  equivalent  In  Paleatine 
InlbeGneco-Roman  seriei.orperhapsboth.    The  ren- 


A—nrion  of  ChloT. 
dering  of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii,  0  maltei  It  probable 
that  a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two  auana,  and  this 

China,  atrnck  during  the  imperial  period,  but  without 
Uie  heads  of  emperors,  and  therefore  of  the  Grtet  au- 
lonopmn  class,  of  the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA 
arO,  ACCAPIA  TPIA.  The  half  aitaTioa  of  the 
same  island  has  also  Itcen  found,  jet  it  is  of  the  same 
floe  as  the  full  auarion  (Akerman,  yumitmaHc  Uliu- 
Iralioru  of  lie  Nob  To- 
lament,  p,  7). 

The  proper  at  was  a 
copper  coin,  the  Roman 
unit  of  valup  for  small 
sums,  equal  to  a  tenth  of 
the  daiariiu  or  dra^ma, 
i.  e.  1)  eenta  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  Clim.  AnHq.  s. 
V.  As).     See  Pbmmt. 

2.  The  gaadran*  (<i  re- 
eised  taipofTtif.  MatL 
v,26i  Mark  xii, <!),  the 
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fourth  of  an  aj,  eqoal  to 
two  ^a  (Hark,  f.e.\a 
small  capper  coin,  tqoal 
iKarly  to  two  fifths  of 

I  iJnnuwasoriginally Kir- 

i  en  to  the  piec*  of  three 

'   ODDCes,  therefore   also 

oUled  (enoKuu.    Heooe 

it  bore  three  balls  aa  its 

distinctive  mark  (Kittc^ 

,  Pidoriii  Bible,  noto  on 

''"■°"'"**  Mark.  J.  c).    The  (-;>««. 

a  originally  a  very  small  Greek  M^iper  coin, 


seven  of  which  with  the  Athenians  went  to  the  x"^- 
jtoCi',  or  lironie  piece.  The  copper  currency  of  Poles- 
ttne,  in  the  reign  of  Tlberins,  was  partly  of  Romim 
coins,  partly  of  Grsco-Roman  (Icchnicaltv  Creejt  Im- 
prrial).  In  the  former  class  there  was  no  common 
piece  smaller  than  the  at,  equivalent  to  the  aoBapior 
of  the  N.  T.  (ia>ove),  but  In  the  latter  thetv  were  two 
common  smaller  pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter 
of  the  liaaiipiav,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the 
irregularity  with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  dif- 

was  doubtless  called  the  roi^povrqci  "^  gnadrau,  and 
the  latter  the  \iwt6v.  or  Upton.     See  Mitil 

Faaciiuitloii.    See  Chahu. 

Fassari.ViHCEKT,  a  Sicilian  theotogian.  was  bom 
in  Palermo  in  1G99,  and  died  In  the  same  city  in  166S. 
He  became  a  Jesuit  in  1614,  and  Unght  successively 
belles-lettres,  philosophy,  theology,  and  the  ScHptorea. 
Of  his  religious  and  philosophical  works,  t! 
porlant  are  Vitputal'onet  philotophica,  de 
ejaique  Compmitiotte,  Fuealia,  etc,  (Palermo,  1G44,  Col); 
end  /mtaa^iilata  Deipara  ConcfjUio  Viroloffipm  Crmmiaa 
/mtfM  (Lyons,  1666,  fol,).— Hoefcr,  JVom.  Bi^.  GM- 
rak:  Hongitore,  BibHolheca  Sicrda;  BOtiotlJqat  du 
Ecriroia*  de  la  Compagnit  de  Jrm.     (J.  W.  M.) 

FaBBonl,  LiBERATO,  an  Italian  theologlin,  was 
bom  about  A.D.  1700,  and  died  at  Rome  In  1767.  Ht 
was  professor  of  theolog}-  in  the  college  of  bis  order  at 
Rome.  We  have  from  him  De  LtOmXiamo  Sal,  PriK. 
(Sinigaglia,  17M,  fol.) : — De  Graca  Saerarvm  LiUmh 
rttmediliimeaLXXint/rprelibia{Vihino,l7oi,to].):'- 
De  Piomia  in  onu  A  brahir  bfolitudiite  ante  Ciriiti  nur- 
tem  (Rome,  1760,  ilo).— Hoefer,  Xaut.  Bing.  Gimiroit. 
(J.  W.  SI,) 

Fast  (properly,  DSS,  tmin,  strictly,  lo  kerp  lie 
mouik  Jail ;  vtioTfiw,  strictly,  not  lo  eof ).  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  when  tbe  spontaneous  production) 
of  nature  and  tbe  spcnls  of  the  chase  formed  man's 
chief  aliment,  fasting  ^m  time  to  time  was  compBl- 
Bori',  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtalnhig 
food  when  wanted.  It  would  be  easy  for  snparttitioiu 
ignorance  to  Interpret  this  compulsion  into  an  expm- 
ston  of  the  divine  will,  and  so  to  sanction  the  obserr- 
auce  of  fusting  as  a  religious  duty.  The  transition 
would  be  the  easier  at  a  time  and  in  countries  KheD 
the  offlce  of  physician  was  united  in  the  same  peiMO 
with  that  of  priest ;  for  in  hot  climatn  occaoionsl  sb- 
stinence  is  not  without  its  advantages  on  the  bcailh; 
and  an  al^stinence  which  the  state  of  the  body  re- 
quired, but  which  the  appetite  sbnnned  or  refused,  the 
authority  of  the  priest  and  the  sanctionl  of  teligioa 
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«Nld  CXCCt  it  O 

tuUer  stagu  af  < 

lAd  opcradTB  than  tbat  tha  Deity  ia  pit>pituled  by  , 
TolunUrj  goRcriDgs  on  tbe  port  of  his  creaCurei.  ' 
Hcnca  iiuaed  all  kinds  of  bodily  mortiflcitioni,  anrj 
eicn  tbasi^riflceoflifeiUelf.  Nay,  "Che  ft-uit  Dfthe 
bodj" — tbe  dwr  pledgei  of  mutual  aBectlan,  tbe  b«at 
tuthly  gift  from  the  heavenly  Fatber — children,  were 
ucriflccd  in  eNpiction  of  "the  sin  of  the  eoul."  Ba- 
nian eajoymenta  vera  held  to  be  displeasing  in  tbe 
li^hl  of  God.     The  notion  that  (he  Kods  were  joaloaa 

Greeli  and  IConun  mytbology;  and  the  development 
of  this  falsehood,  aa  presented  in  Greek  tragedy,  tiae 
(fiTsn  birth  to  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  tbe 
human  mind.  But  what  more  pleasurable  than  food 
to  DUD.  eepecioily  U)  the  semi-barbarian  >  The  denial 
el  lucb  a  pleasure  must  then  be  vcll-pleasing  to  the 
Divinity,  the  rather  because,  on  occasions  of  family 
bereaTemeot,  of  national  disaster,  or  any  great  calam- 
ity, the  appetite  is  natunily  affected  under  tbe  Infiu- 
eaee  of  grief,  and  is  nude  to  loathe  the  food  which  in 
its  ordinary  condition  it  finds  moat  gratefnL  A  con- 
MCtun  betneeD  sorrow  and  fasting  would  thus  be  ea- 
tablisbed  which  would  carry  with  it  a  sort  of  divine 
unction  in  being  natural  and  inovititile  in  ita  origin. 
Accordingly,  abstinence,  which  seemed  imposed  by 
Providence,  if  not  in  expiation  of  guilt,  yet  as  an  ac- 

religions  duty  when  voluntarily  prolonged  or  asanmed, 
and  grew  to  be  considered  as  an  efflcacioua  means  for 
sppeasing  the  divine  wruth,  and  restoring  prosperity 
snd  peace.  "  Climate,  tha  habits  of  a  people,  and 
Uidr  creed,  gave  It  at  different  periods  different  char- 

rccognised  institution  with  all  the  more  civiliied  na- 
lioni,  especially  those  of  Asia,  throughout  all  historic 
times.  We  find  it  in  high  estimation  among  the  an- 
cient Farseu  of  Iranis.  It  formed  a  prominent  feat- 
urt  in  tbe  cersmoniei  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithras; 
and  found  its  way,  together  with  thesa,  over  Armenia, 
Cappidflcia,  Potitus,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Palestine,  and 
northward  to  the  wilds  of  Scythia.  The  ancient  Cbi- 
UEH  and  Hindus,  and  principally  the  latter,  in  accord- 
mce  with  their  priniev^  view  —  which  they  held  In 
fominon  with  the  Pursee»_of  heaven  and  hell,  silva. 
tioo  and  damnation,  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
and  of  the  body  as  Che  temporary  priaon  of  a  fallen 
spirit,  canied  bsting  tn  an  nnnatural  escesa.  Al- 
though the  Vodas  attach  little  importance  to  the  e<t- 
cniciation  of  the  body,  yet  the  Pavaka,  by  the  due 
obaervanco  of  which  tlw  Hindu  l«1ievei  is  purified 
fntm  all  hia  sins,  requires,  among  other  things,  sn  un- 
inteiTupced  bst  for  the  space  of  twelre  days.  Egypt 
•eems  to  have  bad  few  or  no  compulsory  general  fasts ; 
but  it  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  for  tbe  inltta- 
tim  into  the  mysteries  of  IsIs  and  Osiris,  temporary 
sbsdnence  was  rigorously  enforced.  In  Siam,  all  sol- 
emu  acts  are  preceded  by  a  period  of  fasting,  tbe  sea- 
■oni  of  the  new  and  full  moon  being  specialty  conse- 
crated to  this  rite.  In  Java,  where  abstinence  from 
the  fleih  of  oxen  is  part  of  the  religion  of  all,  Buddh- 
ists ud  worshippers  of  Brahma  alike,  tbe  manner  and 
limes  of  the  obaervance  vary  according  to  the  religion 
gf  the  iadivlduBl.  Again,  in  Tibet,  tbe  Dalai-ltmait«a 
and  BogdD-LimBil4!s  bold  this  law  in  common.  That 
Ornca  observed  and  gave  a  high  place  to  accBaional 
Esrt^ys—sucb  at  the  third  day  of  the  festival  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  that,  for  instance,  those 
vhu  came  to  consult  tbe  oracle  of  Tmphoniua  had  to 
•bstain  ttmu  food  for  twenly-four  hours  — is  well 
known.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Romans 
did  not  omit  so  important  an  element  of  Uie  festivals 
*Bd  ceremonies  which  they  adopted  from  their  neigh- 
inn,  though  with  them  the  periods  of  fanting  were  of 
ca"  (Chambers,  Enrjclopadia, 


and  certainty.     In  the  I  whole  of  their  ninth  (lunar)  month  S 
'      '  prevalent  |  D'Herbelot,  SOL  Or.  s.  v.).     (On  this  njigiong  'ol>. 

serrance  among  pagan  nations,  consall  Meinen,  Gttci. 
dtr  Sdig.  ii,  139  ;  Lakemacher,  A  lUig.  Gntc.  Saer.  p. 
G2G;  Wachsmuth, //ejfen.  JfCerfAlim.ii,  237;  Botligei, 
A'unstmylia/.  i,  13S.)     See  Ascrticisii. 

1.  JaeUh  Filling. — The  word  BIS  (.vqaTtia,jiyani- 
urn)  is  nut  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  prophets  (2  Sam.  xii, 
16;  I  Kings  xxi,  S-lSj  Ezra  viii,  2] ;  Psa.  Uix,  10; 
Isa.  Iviii,  5;  Joel  i,  14 ;  li,  16 ;  Zech.  viii,  13,  etc.).  In 
the  law  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the  religiouB  ob- 
servance of  fasting  Is  the  more  significant  one,  TKS 
D|5  (ramtvtmv  rnv  J-ux'!*  i  a^fffre  aninuim),  "af- 
ffllcting  tbe  soul"  (Lev.  xvi,  29-31 ;  xxili,  27;  Muml, 
XXI,  13).  The  word  rT-Jjn,  i.  e.  aJHaion,  which  oc- 
curs Eira  iz,  b,  where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  heavi- 
ness," Is  commonly  used  to  denote  fasting  in  tbe  Tal- 
mud, and  Is  tbe  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

personal  will,  which  gives 


faetini-  all  iti 


le  old  te 


used 


*■>   Tbe  Hohammedana  fast  (til)  si 


in  the  law,  nJUtting  lie  tout  The  fUthful  son  of  Is- 
rael realiifld  the  blessing  of  "  chastening  his  soul  with 
fasting"  (Psa.  Ixix,  10).  Bnt  the  frequent  admonl- 
lions  and  stem  denunciations  of  tbe  prophets  may 
show  us  bow  prone  the  Jens  were  in  their  formal  Guts 
to  lose  tbe  idea  of  a  spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard 
them  as  being  in  themselves  a  means  of  winning  fariw 
from  God,  or,  in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade 
of  them  in  order  to  appear  religious  before  men  (Isa, 
Ivill,  S ;  Zech.  vii,  S,  fl ;  Hal.  ill,  14 ;  comp.  Halt,  vi, 
16). 

Tbe  Jewish  fasts  were  otwarred  with  various  de- 
grees of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire  ahsll- 
nenceftom  food  (E^th.  iv,IG,etF.).  On  other  occasions 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  restriction  to  a  very 
plain  diet  (Dan.  x,  S).  Rules  are  given  in  the  TaV 
mud  (both  in  Yanin  and  Taanith)  as  to  tbe  mode  in 
which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on  particular  occasions. 
The  fast  of  the  day,  according  to  Josepbus  (.Ant.  iil, 
10,  3),  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sunset,  and  S^ 
Jerome  speaks  of  the  fiisting  Jewas  anxiously  wailing 
for  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Fasts  were  not  observed 
on  the  sabliaths.  the  new  moons,  the  great  featiyale, 
or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Dedication  (Judith  viii,  6; 
Taanlh.  ii,  10). 

Those  who  fasted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcloth  or 
rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and  went 
barefoot  (1  Kings  xxi,  37 ;  conip.  Josepbus,  Ant.  viii. 
13,8;  Noh,1x,l;  Psa.  xxxv,  13).  Tha  rabUnical  dU 
rectiiins  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  public 
fusts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them,  may  be  seen 
in  Tataulh,  1>.  1-4  (see  the  Cod.  Tabu.  "  Taamlh,"  c. 
verst.OBcAiDeLundii.  Tra).ad  Kb.  1634,  Hvo).  Con. 
suit  also  Maimonides.  Jad  Ha-CheZTha.  IWdioA  Taa- 
nioli,  i,  316  sq. ;  Lightfoot,  Hora  llebrmca  on  Lnhe 
xvlil,  12 ;  Si'battgen,  /fumr  Ehrdta  on  Luke  xvili,  12; 
Beland,  AntiqiiitaUi  Saera  VeUmm  IMnrvmm  (1717), 
p.  638  sq.;  Btoch.  in  Gelger'a  WutaueiafUii^e  Zti/. 
Kkrifi  fur  juditelf.  Tiw/.lv,  205  iq. ;  Fink,  In  Erscb 
und  Gru1>er's  EmyUopalir,  s.  v.  Fasten;  Jo<!l,  Gach. 
da  Judmhunu  mul  snnrr  Siclm  (Leipzig,  1867),  i,  184 
sq. :  Bauer,  Collod.  V'trf.  i,  318  sq. ;  Otho,  Lex.  RiM. 
p.  233  sq. 

1.  The  sole  fast  required  by  Moaet  was  on  tbe  great 
day  of  annual  atonement.  This  ohservance  seems  al- 
ways to  have  retained  some  prominence  as  "the  fast" 
(Acts  xxvii.  9).  But  what  the  observance  of  tbe  en- 
joined duty  involved  we  arc  nowhfre  expressly  in- 
formed. andc;m  approximate  to  a  knowledge  of  precise 
details  only  so  fur  as  later  practices  among  the  Jews 
may  lie  considered  as  affording  a  faithful  picture  of 
this  dirinely-aanctloned  ordinance.  In  these  remarks 
opinion  is  Implied  that  " 


set)  daring  tbe  |  portance  it  may  have  anbseqneatly  acqmied,  y 
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InoUr  Dnlf  ttn  inctdcnl.  not  to  uj  an  Kcldant,  in  th« 
great  loleniiiitj  of  tbe  annual  atODFinent.  Sea  Atore- 
HBNT,  Dat  of. 

Tbera  ib  no  mantlon  of  any  other  periodical  latt  in 
tbeO.T.excapCinZech.vii,l-7;  Tlii.lS.  Promthau 
pBSuge*  it  appaue  that  the  Jews,  during  Choir  captiv- 
ity, observed  fonr  aanoal  Guti  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  sev- 
SDlh,  sod  tenth  monUu.  When  the  buildint;  of  the 
Fccond  Tempie  had  commenced,  those  wtio  remained 
in  Baliylon  eent  a  meawge  to  the  prioaU  at  Jenualem 
to  inquire  whether  the  obeerrance  of  the  feat  in  the 
flflh  month  ahoald  not  be  diacontinned.  The  prophet 
takes  the  occasion  to  rebuke  the  JevB  for  the  spirit  In 
which  thej- had  olieerved  the  fust  of  the  seventh  month 
aa  well  at  that  of  the  iinh  (vii,  6-6};  and  afUrwarda 
(Till,  19),  givini;  the  subject  an  evaDgelicil  lam,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  futs  ahull  be  turned 
to  "Joy  and  glad neae,  end  cheerful  (sastg."  Zechaiiah 
simply  dlsdnguishea  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  were  observed ;  bnt  the  Mishna  (Taamlh,  iv,  6) 
and  St.  Jerome  (in  Zaehariam  vlii)  give  statements  of 
certain  historical  events  which  they  were  intended  to 

(1.)  The  fut  of  the  fourth  month,— Sept  on  the  Yltia 
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calf  by  the  Jews,  tbe  breaking  of  the  tables  of  tbe  Uw 
byHoses(Exod.  xziv;  comp.  xixiii,  B),  the  failure  of 
the  daily  sacrifice  for  want  of  cattle  during  the  aiege, 
and  the  stonning  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  lU). 

(2.)  The  fast  of  the  flfth  month.— Kept  on  the  9th 
of  Ab,  to  commemorate  the  decree  that  those  who  hod 
left  Egypt  should  not  enter  Canaan  (Num.  liv,  27, 
etc.);  the  Temple  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
again  by  lltus;  and  the  plonghlnK  up  of  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  with  the  capture  of  Bether,  in  which  a 
vast  number  of  Jews  Ihim  Jerusalem  had  taken  refuge 
Id  the  time  of  Hadrian  (comp.  JDSt,ffeicA,  d.liraditai, 
Ui.  210). 

(3.)  The  fast  of  tbe  seventh  month. — Commomors- 
ting  the  complete  sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebucbadnez- 
xar,  and  the  death  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv),  on  tbe 
8d  of  Tisri  (comp,  Aerftr  Obm  SaNia,  c.  nvi). 

(4.)  The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.— On  the  lOth  of 
Tebetb,  to  commemorate  the  receiving  by  Ezekiel  and 
the  other  captives  in  Baliylon  of  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xixiii,  21 ;  compaiv  2 
Kings  SUV,  1). 

These  four  fasts  have  been  Christianized,  and  tra- 
dition tells  ns  that  their  transfer  into  the  Christian 
Church  was  made  by  the  Roman  bishop  CallisCus 
(floiir.  A.D.  228).  To  depriie  them,  however,  of  their 
Jewish  appearance,  the  whole  year  was  divided  into 
four  seasons  (quatuor  teniporu),  and  a  fast  was  ap- 
pointed for  one  week  of  each  season  (compare  Herzog, 
"      ,Ui,836), 
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CHnitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  staled  se 
could  hsvo  had  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  fasts  i: 
time  of  the  prophet.  Tc  would  seem  moat  prol 
hum  the  mode  in  which  he  has  gronped  them  Ioei 
that  the  orif^nsl  purpose  of  all  fonr  was  to  comn 
rate  the  circumetancos  connected  with  the  comm 
ment  of  tbe  captivity,  and  that  the  other  cventa  wero 
subsequently  associated  with  them  on  the  gronnd  of 
some  real  or  fancied  coincidence  of  the  time  of  occur- 
Tenco.  As  regards  tbe  fiut  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least. 
It  can  hardlv  lie  doubted  that  the  capCivo  Jews  applied 
it  eTclusively  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  St.  Jerome  was  right  in  regarding  as  the  reason 
of  their  request  to  be  released  from  its  observance  tlie 
fact  that  it  had  no  lanKer  any  purpose  after  the  new 
Temple  was  begun.  As  this  t^t  (as  well  as  the  three 
otbera)  Is  stlU  retted  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  wa  must 
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infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree  wtth  tbe 
Bsbylonlau  Jews,  or  that  the  bst,  having  bean  iiaam- 
tinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the  deetractica 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  nnmber  of  annual  fasts  in  tbe  present  Jewish 
calendar  has  beon  mnltiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  Uat  of 
which  is  given  by  Belaud  (_Atitiq.  p.  274).    See  Cai^ 

2.  Public  falls  irare  occasionally  proclaimed  to  ax- 
pifiss  national  hDmiluition  on  account  of  un  or  misfoF* 
tune,  and  to  auppllcoCe  divine  &vor  in  regard  to  tmoa 
great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger.  In  the  cue 
of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  appears  to  havft 
been  accompanied  with  tbe  lilowing  of  trumpets  (Joel 
ii,  1-lS ;  comp,  Taatiiih,  i.  6).  The  following  instancca 
an  recorded  of  strictly  national  fasts:  bamnel  gUb- 
ered  "all  Israel"  to  Mlxpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fisst,  per- 
forming at  the  same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
rite  symbolical  of  purification,  when  the  people  ccm- 
fessed  their  aln  in  having  uonhipped  Baalim  and  Asb- 
taroth  (1  Sam.  vii,  6| ;  Jehoshaphat  appoinled  mte 
"throughout  all  Judab"  when  he  was  preparing  for 
war  against  Moah  and  Ammon  (i  Chron.  xx,  S);  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  ^^all 
the  people  In  Jerusalem,  and  all  who  came  thither  ont 
of  the  cities  of  Jtidah,"  when  tbe  prophecy  of  Jercmiali 
was  publicly  read  by  Barucfa  (Jer.  xxxvl,  G-IO ;  comp. 
Bamch  i,  B) ;  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
when  the  second  Temple  was  completed,  "tbe  childrvn 
of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting,  and  with  sackclothei 
and  earth  upon  them,"  to  bear  the  law  read,  anil  to 
confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix,  1).  There  are  ref^niDcea 
to  general  fasts  in  the  prophets  (Joel  i,  H;  ii,I6;  laa. 
Iviii),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the  books  of  the  Bfaccs- 
beea  (1  Hacc.  iii, 46-47;  2  Mace,  xlil,  10-12> 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  Inslancea  of  cil' 
lea  and  bodies  of  men  observing  lasts  on  occanone  in 
which  they  were  cspeciallv  concerned.  In  the  dava  of 
Phinehss,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when  the  men  of  Jn- 
dah  hnd  tuten  defeated  by  those  of  Benjamin,  they  fast- 
ed in  making  preparation  for  another  battle  (Judg.  xx, 
26).  David  and  his  men  fasted  for  a  day  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Saul  (2  Ssni.  i,  1?),  and  the  menof  Ja- 
besh  Gtlcad  fasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  13).  Jezebet.inthe  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a 
fast  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  mora  strik- 
ing, as  it  would  seem,  the  ponlshment  about  to  be  in- 
Hictod  on  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi,  9-12).  Ezra  proclaim- 
ed a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of  Ahavo, 
when  he  was  seeking  for  (Sod'a  help  and  guidance  in 
the  worit  ho  was  about  to  undertake  .(Ezra  viii,  21-2»>. 
Esther,  when  she  was  going  to  intercede  with  Ahaso- 
erus,  commanded  the  Jews  of  Shusban  UMtber  to  eat 
nor  drink  for  three  da;-s  (Esth.  iv,  16).  A  fast  of  gnat 
"trictness  Is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  been 
proclaimed  by  tbe  heathen  king  of  Nineveh  to  avfft 
the  destruction  threatened  by  Jehovah  (Jonali  It,  Ii 
-»). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  occoont  of  muetaooaUa 
weather  and  of  fomine  may  perhaps  be  traced  la  tbe 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.     In  later  times  thty 

of  the  treatise  Taaniik  In  tbe  Hlahna.  The  Saebe- 
drim  ordered  general  fasis  when  the  nation  was  Ihieat- 
ened  with  anv  great  evil,  such  as  drought  or  famine 
(Jo«Bphns,/»/>.S66;  7'oaim!A,i,B),aa  was  nsnal  with 
the  Romans  in  Iheir  suppUcationa  (i''^i  '■i'  '^ :  "<  ^X 
S.  Private  occasional  fasts  an  recognised  ia  one 
paaaage  of  the  law  (Numb,  xxx,  IB).  The  inatanca 
given  of  individuals  fkating  under  the  Inflnence  ot 
frrief,  vexation,  or  anxiety  are  nnmerous  (1  Sini,i,7| 
11,34;  SSam.iU,86:  sii,16;  1  Kings  ixi,  27 ;  Ezra 
X,  8;  Neh.  I,  4  (  Dan.  x,  S),  The  fists  of  fbrtv  days 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  18;  zxxlv,  28;  Dent.  it.  18) 
and  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xii,  B)  are,  of  courses  to  bs  re- 
garded as  special  acts  of  spiritual  dbcipUne,  (Unt 
thoagh  wondarfbl  shadows  of  that  bit  In  tha  wilte' 
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DBH  of  Jndaa,  in  which  all  trae  batiog  Rnd«  iti  mun- 

iDg  iUMtt.  iY,  1,  a). 

After  tha  exile  privale  fnaU  becama  Tery  frequent 
(Ligfatfbot,  p.  S18),  awnitin^;  tbe  cdl  of  do  apacial  oc- 
flwiiiim,  but  gnWring  u  n  rai^ular  part  of  tbe  current 
nOisniu  worship  (Sueton.  Aug.  76;  Ticit.  HiH.  v,  i, 
S).  Id  Judith  nil,  G  wc  read  that  Jndilb  bstadiJlth« 
da^  of  her  widowhood,  "Hve  the  eru  of  the  ublMthi, 
and  tbe  ubbathe,  and  tlie  ave«  ol  the  new  mooDB,  and 
d»e  Dew  rDooiia,  and  tbe  feut*  and  the  aolemn  da;i 
oT  the  bouH  of  Israel."  In  Tobit  sli  prayer  Is  de- 
eUred  to  be  good  with  luting;  eae  also  Luke  ii,  ST ; 
Matt.  11, 14.  The  parable  of  tbe  Fhariaec  and  Publi- 
can (Luke  zviii,  9;  comp.  Halt,  ix,  U)  ahowa  how 
■nnch  the  Phariaaea  were  given  to  voluntary  and  pri- 
Tita  bits—"  I  tot  twice  a  weak."  Tha  first  wsa  on 
tbe  fifth  day  of  the  week,  on  which  Hoees  ascended  to 
tbe  top  of  Mount  Sinai;  the  sacond  was  on  tbe  aec- 
ood  day,  on  which  be  came  down  (Taanilh,  ii,  0 ;  Hi- 
troi.  MrgUlalk,  T6, 1).  This  bi-weelcly  faating  has  also 
been  adopted  in  the  Chriitian  Churcti;  but  Monday 
and  Thursday  wore  changed  to  Wedneeday  and  Friday 
(Jrria  funrfa  tl  Hxla),  as  commemorativa  of  the  be- 
trayal and  cmcifiiion  of  Chrlit.  Of  a  BimiUr  aaml- 
ocraaional  character  was  tbe  Finl-bom  nxu'  /an 
(^"Ti  n^3?ri),  on  the  day  preceding  the  foist  of  Pass- 
over, in  commemoratioQ  of  tbe  fact  that  while  God  on 
that  occasion  amote  all  tbe  flrst-born  oftbe  E;{yptiaiiB, 
be  apared  those  of  the  house  of  Israel  (comp.  Exod.  sii, 
!9,  etc  ;  Sepherim,  xxi,  B).  See  FinST-DORK.  The 
Esaeoes  and  the  Therapentn  also  were  niucti  given  to 
■ucb  observances  (Philo,  Vit.  Coalrmpl.  p.  613 ;  Euseb. 
Prop.  Evan.  Ii,  3).  Faets  were  conaidered  a  useful 
eierciie  in  preparing  the  mind  for  special  religious , 
imprestiaoa;  as  in  Dan.  x,  S  sq.  (see  also  Acts  xiii,  3; 
xiv,  iS).  From  Matt,  svii,  21 :  "  Bowbeit  this  kind 
(afdaTnona)goeth  not  out  tnit  by  prayer  and  fasting," 
it  would  appear  that  tbe  practice  under  conaideration 
waa  coiuidered  in  the  days  of  Christ  to  act  in  certain 
special  cases  as  sd  exorcism. 

Fsating  (as  staled  above)  was  accompanied  by  the 
crdinary  signs  of  grief  among  the  Israelites,  as  may 
be  no  in  1  Mace,  iii,  ■)?.  Tbe  abstinence  waa  either 
pattia)  or  totaL  In  the  case  of  the  latter  food  was  en- 
tirely foregone,  but  Ibis  onliuarily  took  place  only  in 

Eaatem  climes  is  more  easy  snd  less  detrimental  (if 
not  iu  some  cases  positively  useful)  than  keeping  from 
tbod  would  bo  with  us  in  tlieae  cold,  damp  Morthem 
legions  (Esth.  iv,  16).  In  the  case  of  partial  absti- 
nence the  time  was  longer,  the  denial  in  degree  leaa. 
WhvaDaDicl(x,2)waa  "  mourning  three  full  weeks," 
he  ate  no  ^^ptetuant  bread,  neither  came  jt^M  nor  tPtM 
in  his  mouUi."  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  fixed  and  recognised  periods  during  which  these 
faita  endured.  From  one  day  to  forty  days  fasts  were 
observed.  The  latter  period  appears  to  have  b 
garded  with  feelings  of  peculiar  sanctity .  owing, 
less,  lo  the  above  instances  in  -lewlsli  history.  There 
an  monographs,  entilied  Dt  j'janiit  Htbraoram,  by 
0|mU  (KU.  1680),  Peringer  (Holm.  16S4),  and  Lund 
(Abo*,  1696). 

II.  /sA'w  Ttitammt — We  bare  already  seen  how 
qaalified  the  unction  was  which  Moses  gave  to  the 
ohaerrance  of  fasting  as  a  reiigrona  duty.  In  the  same 
spirit  which  actuated  him,  the  prophets  bom  teetimnny 
against  the  lamentable  abuaea  to  which  the  practice 
was  Umied  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  tbe  increase 
of  social  corruption  (lao.  Ivlii,  4  sjj. :  Jer.  xiv,  12; 
Zeck.  Tii,  6).  Cnntinning  tbe  same  species  of  inflo- 
eoce  and  perfecting  that  epiriluality  in  religion  which 
Mves  began,  our  Lord  rebuked  tbe  Pharisees  sternly 
ix  their  enlward  and  hypocritical  pretences  in  the 
fmt  which  they  ebaerred  (Matt,  vi,  IS  sq.),  and  actu- 
ally abataioed  from  appolnUng  any  fast  whatever  as  a 
IHt  irfbli  own  relighMi.  In  Holt,  ix,  14,  the  quastion 
in.-16« 
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of  the  reason  of  thii  avoidance  Is  expressly  put — "Why 

do  we  (the  disciples  of  John)  and  the  Pharisees  fast 
oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not  7"  The  answer  abows 
the  voluntary  character  of  bating  in  tbe  Christian 
Church— "Can  the  children  of  the  biidecbamber  fast?" 
It  is  true  that  a  period  is  alluded  to  when  these  chil- 
dren "shall  fast;"  but  the  general  scope  of  the  paS' 
sage,  taken  m  connection  with  the  fact  that  Christ's 
disciples  fasted  not,  und  with  the  other  Diet,  that  while 
John  (Matt,  xl,  18,  19)  "came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,"  the  Son  of  man  "came  eating  and  drink- 
ing," clearly  shows  that  our  Lord,  as  he  did  not  posi- 
tively enjoin  religious  faetinj:,  so  by  tbe  assertion  that 
a  time  would  come  when,  being  deprived  of  tbe  (per- 
sonal presence  of  the)  bridegroom,  his  disciples  would 
&st,  meant  to  intimate  the  approach  of  a  period  of 
general  mourning,  and  employed  the  term  "faat*'  de- 
rivatirely  to  signify  rather  sorrow  of  mind  than  any 
corporeal  self-denial  (Neander,  Lcbtn  Jen,  p.  2S1, 30S). 
In  his  sermon  on  tbe  mount,  however  (Matt,  vi,  17), 
while  correcting  the  self-righteous  austerity  of  Pbari- 
aaic  faating,  be  clearly  allows  the  practice  itself,  but 
leaves  tbe  frequency,  extent,  and  occasion  of  its  per- 
formance to  the  private  coiistienoe  and  circumstances 
of  each  individual. 

That  the  early  Christiana  observed  the  ordinary 
fasts  which  tha  public  practice  of  their  day  sanctioned 
is  clear  from  more  than  one  passage  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Scriptures  (Acts  xiil,  S;  xiv,2:li  2Cor.vi,6); 
but  in  tbia  they  probably  did  nothing  more  than  yield 
oliedience,  as  in  |!<ncrat  they  thought  themtelvea 
liound  to  do,  to  the  law  of  their  fathers  so  long  as  the 
Mosaic  institutions  remained  entire.  Although  the 
great  body  of  tbe  Cbristiau  Church  held  thcmaclves 
free  from  all  ritual  and  ceremonial  observances  when 
bis  providence  liad  brought  J  udaism 
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the  practice  of  fasting  thus  origin- 
ated might  easily  and  unul>eervedly  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  and 
that  the  rather  bccanse  so  large  a  portion  of  the  disci- 
ples being  Jews  (to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of  the 
Ebionitei  in  the  primitive  Church),  thousands  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  toting  from  the  eariicst  daj-s 
of  their  existence,  either  in  their  own  practice,  or  the 
practice  of  their  fathers,  relatives,  and  asaociatea  (comp. 
Cor.  vii,  6).    See  Pabtimo. 
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and  Genev.lTW)!  Van  FilckeDhauHn,  t'fA.d,  4IHiur. 
/'af(n^/(ADgabiirg,1809>;  hnan,WtrUt  d.  Faitau 
(Vkn.ISBH);  Marin,y«n»  cAs  lu  <Mn<iu(in  ^'m.  >/<? 
r^oirf.  dti  InttT.  iv,  29  >q.).  On  ftrtlng  in  the  Chris- 
tLkD  Church,  Ke  Fastino. 

FaaUditlB,  Pbibcds,  bd  English  writer,  and,  ic- 
cording  to  some  authoritie*,  hiiliap  of  London  in  the 
Sih  century.  He  Is  proved  hy  Holateniua  to  lie  tbe 
author  or  a  treatise  found  in  Augastina'e  works,  vol. 
Ix,  and  published  by  Hulstenlns  (Home,  1603)  under 
the  title  Dt  Vita  ChritHana  tl  Vidiaiate.  Its  |irecrpt(i 
are  Rood  and  praclicsl,  but  Tilleniont  {Mm.  iv,  16) 
consideTs  it  as  lending  to  Pelagian] sm,  inasmuch  as  it 
reduces  ChTistlanily  to  lore  of  God  and  our  neighbors, 
including  good  works.  It  is  given,  with  prolegome- 
na, in  Gallsnd,  Bib.  Vet.  Pair.  t.  ix,  and  is  reprinted 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  1,  STT  aq.  — Clarke,  Sttcetaion 
6/Sae.[Jt.i\,im;  Cave,//ij(.  W.  i,  401. 

FaatliiK  i^i  thb  CHeisrux  CiitmcH.  In  tli 
llcis  Fast  we  have  given  an  account  of  Jenlah  fast- 
ing, and  also  of  Ihe  notices  of  fasting  in  the  N.  T. 
We  conflne  ourselves  in  thla  article  to  a  history  of 
futing  in  the  Cbriatian  Church. 

I.  Earlg  CAurci.— Fasting  and  alistincnco  have  been 
practised  In  the  Chriitiaa  Church  IVoin  the  begin- 
ning [sea  Abbttnbnce]  as  meaaa  of  Rclf-dlsciplinc. 
Where  the  aKCtic  spirit  has  prevailed,  fasting  hag 
liecn  used  as  a  means  of  mortification  and  penance. 
See  AarnTicisu  ;  BIortifi cation  ;  Pknance.  In 
the  N.  T.  fastins  appears  either  (1)  as  a  token  of  sor- 
row or  repentance,  or  (2)  as  s  means  of  preparation 
for  and  aid  in  tbe  diFchar.^e  of  spiritual  dutlci  (e.  g. 
praver,  elf.).  It  ■*a»  free  f  ova  superstition  ;  and  the 
N.  T.  nowhere  makes  fnfting.  of  it!>elf,  a  means  of 
i;racc.  But  the  asifitic  tendency  In  the  early  Church 
led  to  reliance  on  fasting,  etc.,  as  not  only  helps  to, 
but  substitutes  for,  the  inwjrd  and  spiritual  life.  The 
theory  which  placed  the  origin  and  scat  of  ain  in  the 
body  [sea  Si!i]  also  tended  (o  give  value  to  the  prac- 
tice uf  fasting.  It  came  at  1a.it  to  lie  coni'ideTed  as  an 
effectual  meant  of  securing  for^veness  of  ain.  The 
earliest  notices  of  bstinic  in  the  Christian  writers  aro 
in  a  better  vein.  "  The  days  of  holy  consecration,  of 
penitence  and  prayor,  nrliich  Indivldoal  Christians  ap- 
pointBd  fbr  their  own  use,  were  oflentlmea  also  a  sort 
of  fast-days.    That  they  might  be  less  disturbed  by 

they  were  accustomed  on  such  days  to  conAne  their 
bodily  want*  within  stricter  limits  than  usual,  or  else 
to  fast  entirety;  where  we  must  take  Into  conshlera- 
tlon  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  hot  climate  in  which 
Christianity  first  began  to  spread.  Whatever  they 
saved  by  their  alistinence  on  these  days  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  maiutenance  of  the  poor  lirctbrcn"  (Nean- 
der,  CJurcA  Hittorg,  Torrey's,  ii,  274). 

We  cite  some  of  the  ApodoKcal  FalStn.  Hermas 
(Ist  century),  Shrjihtrd  (SimiL  v,  ch.  Hi) :  "  This  fast- 
ing is  very  good,  provided  that  the  commandments  of 
the  I^ird  be  observed.  Ob9er.-e  aa  follows  the  fasting 
you  intend  to  keep.  First  of  all,  refrain  both  from 
speaking  and  from  hearing  what  Is  wrong ;  and  cleanse 
thy  heart  from  all  pollution,  from  all  revengeful  feel- 
ings, end  from  all  covetousncss  i  and  on  the  day  thou 
fastest  content  thyself  with  bread,  vegetablea,  and  wa- 
ter, and  thank  God  for  these.  But  reckon  up  what 
tby  meal  on  Ibis  day  would  have  cost  thee,  and  give 
the  amount  to  some  widow,  or  orphan,  or  to  the  poor. 
Happy  for  thee  if,  with  thy  children  and  whole  house- 
hold, thou  obtervest  lbc.<e  things. "  (See  also  Simil. 
v,ch.l.)  The  EpiuU  of  Barnabai  declares  that  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  not  true  fasts,  nor  acceptable  unto 
God,  and  cites  Isa.  lvlil,4-9,aa  givlnu  the  true  fast 
"  which  God  hath  cboMn."    The  EiiitUe  "/  JVgfarp 
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(2d  centuf]')  exhorts  Christians  "  to  return  to  tbe  wnd 
handed  down  from  the  beginning,  wMching  unto  pny> 
er,  and  persevering  in  fjsling"  (ch.  vil).  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (t  166)  also  cites  Isa.  Iviil  aa  giving  the  "tnw 
fust,"  and  applies  it  to  practical  life.  He  speLlu,  bsw- 
ever,  of  Iksting  being  joined  with  prayer  in  tbe  admin- 
iatrstion  of  baptism  (Dial.  c.  Tiypk.  ch,  xv).  Iremens 
(f  SOD)  speaka  of  the  fast  before  Easter,  and  says, "  Kot 
only  ia  tlie  dispute  rrspecting  the  day,  but  also  re- 
apetting  the  manner  of  fasting.  For  some  think  they 
ought  to  bat  only  one  day,  some  two,  some  man 
days;  some  compute  their  day  aa  conaisting  of  forty 
hours  night  and  day;  and  this  diversity  exirling 
among  those  tlist  observe  it  Is  uot  a  matter  that  has 
just  sprung  up  in  our  times,  but  long  ago  ^raong  these 
before  us,  who  perhsps,  not  having  ruled  with  solB- 
cictit  strictness,  established  the  practice  that  arose 
from  their  simplicity  and  inexperience.  And  yet  with 
all,  these  maintained  peace,  and  we  have  maintaiiKd 
peace  with  one  another;  and  Ihe  very  diHercnre  in 
our  fasting  establisbea  the  unanimity  in  our  faith" 
(Eusebins,  Ch.  Jlittoiy,  v,  34).  Clement  of  AUxar:dTia 
(t  320?)  notices  the  fact  that  many  kinds  of  pagan 

and  wine  in  their  priests ;  that  (here  were  rigid  ascet- 
ics among  the  Indians,  namely,  the  Samanesnr,  and 
hence  argued  that  usages  which  may  exitt  stso  in 
other  religions,  and  even  be  combined  with  suprmi- 
tion,  cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  be  peculiariy 
Christian.  He  then  adds;  "Paul  declires  ibtt  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven  consists  not  in  meat  ind  drmk. 

but  in  righteousness  and  peace,  and  }oy  in  the  Hcly 
Ghost.  As  humility  is  shown,  not  by  the  casligiiii  o 
of  the  body,  but  by  gentleness  of  disposition,  so  al-o 
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thing  alone,  not  merely  to  pleaaure,  but  it  is  sbfii. 
nonce  also  to  despise  money,  to  tame  the  tongue,  and 

iii).  Clement  also  speaks  of  weekly  faata  as  tbe  uaape 
of  the  Church.  It  appears  to  be  clear  that  weekly 
fasts  were  observed  in  the  Church  before  Ihe  end  of 
the  Sd  century,  but  that  tliey  were  not  enforctd  u 
essential  means  ofgruce.  The  Montanipt>  were  rig- 
orous to  excess  with  regard  to  fasting.  "B»IiIf3  tbe 
usual  fasta,  they  observed  special  imj-hngia  (iiriJit 
Ttdai),  as  they  were  called;  seasons  uf  Iho  weeks  liir 
eating  only  diy,  or,  properly,  imcouhed  food,  bread, 
salt,  and  water.  The  Church' refused  to  ssnction  these 
excesses  as  a  general  rule,  but  allowed  aecetics  W  car- 
ry fasting  even  to  extrenics.  A  confessor  in  I.yow, 
for  example,  lived  on  lireod  and  water  atone,  but  ibr- 
sook  that  austerity  when  reminded  that  he  gave  ot 
to  other  Christians  hy  so  despbing  the  gifts  if 
Cod"  (Schaff,  CT.  Hill,  i,  S  00).  Tertullian  (f  c.  2»), 
in  hli  Dt  Jfjaniit,  complains  of  the  tittle  sttentna 
paid  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  Ihe  practice  of  fastlog, 
thereby  showing  that  liberty  of  Judgment  was  e:Hr- 
Ised  with  regard  to  it  Orlgen  speaks  of  Wtdnes- 
ays  and  Fridays  in  the  Chnrrh  at  Alexandria  ss  fait- 
daye,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed  "U  a 
Wedneaday  and  crudHed  on  ■  Friday  (£foa>.  x  ea  £<- 

By  theflth  century  fasting  ceased  to  be  a  vnlunlsiy 
xerdse ;  for  by  the  second  Council  of  Orlesns,  A.D. 
4),  it  was  decreed  that  any  one  neglecting  to  olierm 
be  slated  times  of  abstinence  should  be  treated  si  IB 
oOtoder  against  tbe  laws  of  the  Church.  In  the  8t)i 
Li^-  It  was  regarded  as  meritorious,  and  the  hrurli 
of  the  observance  Bubjectsd  the  offender  to  tbe  penalty 
[communication.  In  later  times,  some  peisoas 
who  ate  desh  during  prescribed  seasoiu  of  alwlineiea 
punished  with  the  loss  of  their  teeth.  Tbrse  se- 
es were,  however,  suliseqiiently  relaxed,  sudpok 
m  was  given  to  use  all  kinds  of  food,  excaftSiai^ 
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tega,  ehcMe.  and  wint.  Afterward!  fleab  nnly  vrafi 
prohibitsd,  egga,  cbeue,  and  wine  boin ^  allaniid ;  an 
iadal^ace  which  war  censDred  by  the  (ireek  Church, 
and  led  to  I.  qoaml  lietnaen  it  uid  ths  Western.  The 
faUowiD^  fsats  K^neTally  obtained:  1.  LeiU,  the  annuiJ 
ftM  of  fort/ days  before  Easier.  AEIirgt  the  dnratiop 
of  this  tkat  was  forty  honrg;  in  (be  time  uf  Gregory  1 
it  WBK  thiity-aii  days  i  but  afteroards.  either  by  Gng- 
ory  I  or  Gregory  II  (Hlh  century),  in  imitation  of  the 
foists  of  Mnses,  Elias,  and  oar  Saviour,  it  Koa  extended 

terfy/iut*,  which  cantiot  be  traced  beyond  the  6th 
tury,  though  DelUnniD  aaierta  that  thev  doted  from 
the  apoetles'  time.  3.  A/ail  o/Ura  dj-jt  b-fort  Ih 
Jatifiil  of  the  ^HfnfioA,  introduced  by  Mamercus  o 
Vienna  (jth  century),  fn  some  pUcee  it  wu.i  not  i-el 
ebratrd  till  after  Whitsuntide.  It  was  calIedj«}iauHi 
rojiRlufum,  or  j^uMian  WaMamm,  the  feast  of  riiga- 
tioDS  or  litaniea  (bence  togjtion-daya),  on  accou  '  ' 
certain  litaniea  aimic  on  those  days  (Bingham,  bk, 
C.ii,5  8).  4.  J/mU%/atI», «  day  in  every  montl; 
cept  July  and  August,  being  selected,  fi.  FtMt  bf/art 
/wtttvalt,  instead  of  the  ancient  rigils,  which  were  aliol- 
iahed  ia  the  &th  century.  6.  IVtekti/faiU,  on  Wedne*- 
daya  and  Fridaya,  entitled  Mtaiiona,  from  tho  practice 
of  BOldlen  keeping  guard,  which  wj»  called  tin/iu  hy 
the  Romans.  7.  There  were  alno  oceoaional  faata,  ap- 
pointed by  eccleaiaatical  authority,  in  times  of  gtoil 
danger,  emergency,  or  dislreea  (TertulL  Dt  Jfjaa.  c. 
U).  '■  The  coatoni  of  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
aentury  may  be  collected  fhim  the  fallowing  paaaaga 
of  Epiphaniua:  '  In  the  whole  Chriatian  Charch,  the 
following  fasl-daya  throughout  the  year  are  regularly 
obeerved.  On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  bat  until 
the  aimh  hour  (i.  e.  three  o'clock  in  the  aftcrtiaon),  ex- 
cept during  the  intervo]  of  fifty  days  betweea  Easter 
and  WhitauDtide.  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel 
nor  faat  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  ia  no  fkating  on  the 
E|Hphany  or  Nativity,  if  those  daya  ahould  fall  on  a 
Wednesday  or  Friday.  Bnt  those  persona  who  e«pe. 
dally  devote  themaelTca  to  religiou*  exercisea  (rhe 
monks)  fast  also  at  other  times  when  they  please,  ex- 
eept  on  Sundaya  and  during  tho  fifty  daya  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  It  ifl  alao  the  practice  of  the 
Charch  to  observe  the  forty  days'  fast  before  the  aa- 
cred  week.  But  on  Sundays  there  ia  no  futing,  even 
daring  the  last-mentioned  period  (compare  Doctr.  dt 
JUt).'  But  even  at  this  late  date  there  waa  do  uni- 
verwl  agnement  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  iu  this 
matter,  neither  had  fasta  been  eatablisbed  by  law.  The 
custom,  so  far  as  it  exiated.  had  been  ailently  Intro- 
daced  into  the  Church,  and  its  observance  was  alto- 
gather  voluntary.  This  fasting  eonalslad,  at  Hrat,  in 
abstinence  from  Ibod  until  three  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon.  A  custom  wis  afterwards  introduced,  probably 
by  tlia  Hontaniata,  aflecting  the  kind  of  food  to  be 
taken,  which  waa  limited  to  bread,  salt,  and  water" 
(Siegel, '41ter<Auiiier,  ii,  TT,  tranalated  by  Coleman,  Ait. 
dent  OlrurtoMfy,  p.  US). 

II.  Komtm  and  Gretk  CAwrfei.  — The  Church  of 
Rnma  [swscribeB  the  timea  and  character  of  fasta  by 
bw  fCancU.  Tridtnt.  aeasion  XXT,  De  debet,  abonm). 
"Uoreover,  the  holy  council  exhorts  all  pastora,  and 
beMechos  them  by  the  moat  holy  coming  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  that  aa  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Chriat  they 
assiduously  recommend  to  all  the  faithful  the  observ- 
ance of  all  IheinatitatiDnsofthehDiy  Ranun  Church, 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,  and  of  the  de- 
crees of  this  and  other  (ecomenical  councils ;  and  that 
they  use  all  diligence  to  promote  obedience  to  alt  their 
commaadr,  and  oepecially  to  those  which  relate  to  the 
mortificatiou  of  the  flesh,  as  the  choice  of  meats  and 
bsta."  The  Charch  eomoiands  fasts,  and  diaohedi- 
enee  to  her  commanda  la  Bin.  "  See  Abtlract  nflhe 
Couy  OirecjUin  (p.  14) ;  'Slighting  or  neeleclinic  the 
freeefta  of  the  Cbarch.  and  liTlng  in  habits  ofbreak- 
b|  t^e  Cut*  commaaded,  or  of  eating  meat  on  Satur- 
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days,  or  other  days  of  abatJnence,  without  juat  diapen- 
sjtion,  were  ains  which  excluded  IVum  the  beneAta  of 
the  jubilee,  unleaa  coafessed  and  forsaken  in  the  same 
manner  as  drunkenness,  eweoring,  and  debauchery' 
(^InMlraeliom and Directiimt,»ta.,  p.  xniv).  But  a  papul 
diapenaation  changes  the  nature  of  thln;ts;  the  Spin- 
brd  who  has  paid  the  pope  for  a  firiK  Cull  may  feast 
even  in  Lent;  white  bia  neighbor,  who  hjs  neglected 
or  declined  to  purchase  the  privilege,  cannot  eat  an 
egg  or  drink  a  spDonful  of  milk  during  (hat  period 
without  committing  mortal  sin"  (Cramp,  Ttxt-iook  of 
Poptry,  chap.  xiv).  Among  the  "satisfactory"  works 
of  "penance"  in  the  Roman  Church,  fasting  goea  along 
with  prayer  and  almsgiving  (Dens.  ThriHogla,  vi,  Dt 
Sttlitf.  176).  The  Church  dlstinguialics  lietwcca  days 
of  fdating  and  of  abatinence.  On  the  former  but  one 
meal,  and  thnt  not  of  flesh,  ia  tasted  during  twenty- 
four  hours ;  on  the  latter,  flesh  only  is  abstained  from. 
'I'hc  following  is  the  distribution  of  Church  faata  as 
given  ill  bishop  Challoner'a  Gardta  i-JOt  Sold:  I.  Tlie 
forty  daya  of  Lent.  i.  The  Ember  Days,  being  the 
IVeiinesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  (he  first  week  in 
Lent,  of  Whitaun  Week,  of  the  third  week  in  Septem- 
ber, and  of  the  third  week  in  Advent  3.  The  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  of  the  four  weeks  in  Advent  4. 
The  vigils  or  evea  of  Whitsuntide,  of  the  feasts  ofSt 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Hary,  of  All  Saints,  and  of  Chriatmaa  Day. 
When  any  bating  day  fidla  upon  a  Sunday,  it  is  to  be 
observed  on  the  Saturday  before.  Abttaaice  tl  lya. — 
1.  The  Sundays  in  Lent  S.  The  three  Rogation  Daya, 
being  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before 
Aacanaion  Day.  \  St.  Mark,  April  26,  unleas  it  folia 
in  Easter  Week.  4.  The  Fridays  and  Saturdays  out 
of  Lent,  and  the  Ember  Weeks,  or  such  aa  happen  to 
be  vigils;  but  ahould  CbristmsB  Day  full  upon  a  Fri- 
ilay  or  Saturday,  it  ia  not  of  abstinence.  In  the  JVoc- 
liad  CaStdvtm  upon  Ott  Suadai/i,  Fratli.  and  Failt,  the 
reason  aasigned  for  obEwrring  SI.  Marh'a  Day  as  a  day 
of  abatinence  ia,  that  his  disciples,  the  lint  Christiana 
of  Alexandria,  under  his  own  conduct  were  eminent 
for  their  mortification;  moreover,  that  St.Gregory  the 
Great,  the  apostle  of  England,  fltat  set  it  apart  in  mem- 
ory of  the  cessation  of  a  mortality  in  hie  time  at  Rome. 
All  Fridaya  and  Saturdaya,  except  those  which  fall  I*- 
tween  Dec.  25  and  Feb.  2,  t.n  days  ot  AbiCiTUnct :  but 
in  the  United  Statoa  there  is  a  dispensation  of  Satui^ 
daya  for  twenty  years  fhim  1840.  The  failing  days 
are,  every  day  in  Lent  except  Sunday;  the  Ember 
~  '     vigils  of  Pentecost,  Assumption,  AU  Saints, 


In  the  Greek  Church  fasting  ia  kept  with  great  se- 
verity. There  are  four  principal  fasta.  That  of  Lent, 
commencing  according  to  the  old  style;  one,  begin- 
ning in  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  and  ending  on 
June  90,  so  that  it  varies  in  length,  and  is  called  the 
Fast  of  the  holy  Ajwatlea;  one,  for  a  fortnight  before 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (August  16),  which  ia 
observed  even  to  the  prohibition  of  oil,  except  on  the 
day  of  the  Transfiguration  (August  S),  on  which  day 
both  oil  and  fish  may  be  eaten ;  and  one  fortv  davs  be- 
fore Christmas. 

III.  Pnleuant  Choxhei.—ln  these,  fasting  is  not 
made  imperative  as  a  term  of  membership  in  the 
Church,  but  ia  K'uerally  recommended  as  a  Christian 
duty,  especially  under  clrcumatancea  of  national  or 
individual  affliction. 

1.  Church  oj  EngUatd. — "In  the  reign  of  queen  Elii- 
abetb  thrre  waa  a  royal  ordinance  for  faating;  not, 
bottSTar,  an  much  with  a  religioua  view  as  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  dsheries.  The  Church  has  only 
ao  far  recc^tnised  the  custom  in  ita  eccleaiastlcal  law 
as  to  retain  the  fast-days  and  prayers,  bnt  has  pre- 
scribed no  regulation  of  diet.  Abatinence  from  food 
ia  not,  therefore,  the  duty  which  it  enjoins  on  ita  mero- 
liers,  bnt  whatever  each  finds  to  he  beat  adapted  for 
aelf-diaclpline,  and  most  auitsbls  nnder  his  Girciun> 
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ituiCM  (br  ■  rapeDtant  ipirit  Heatlon  ti  made  of 
iib«tlii«iics  in  the  'Collect  for  tbo  finl  Sunday  in 
Lent :'  bat  it  U  not  the  ftbetainlnj;  Horn  food,  or  par. 
tlcolar  klnda  of  rood,  bnt  lach  ■bidnauce  u  ihall  aub- 
due  the  fl«h  to  the  ipirit,  t  e.  tba  ■bitiining  hMtH- 
alfy  trom  acta"  (Edin).  No  ]eg*l  distinction  ii 
drawn  beCwMn  ttttian  and  BbatiDeoee ;  ao  Wbaatlej, 
(On  ConBMm  Pragtr,  ch.  v,  g  4) ;  "  In  the  Cbnrch  of 
Rome.  fafUoB  and  abfitiacnca  admit  of  a  distinction, 
and  diflennt  days  are  appointed  for  each  of  tbem. 
Hut  I  do  not  find  tbat  the  Cbnrch  of  England  makei 
any  dilTenmco  between  them.  It  la  tme,  in  the  title 
of  the  table  of  vigils,  etc.,  she  mentloiis  <futa  and 
days  of  abstinence'  sepaiately;  but  when  ihe  comes 
to  eoamerale  the  particolars,  she  calls  tb^cn  nil  '  days 
of  fating  or  abstinenoe,'  without  di8tinB;nighing  the 
one  froDi  the  otbet.  Nor  does  she  anywhere  point 
out  (□  us  what  food  is  proper  tbr  such  times  or  seasons, 
or  seem  to  place  any  part  of  relLgion  in  abstaining 
^m  any  particnlar  kinds  of  meat.  It  is  true,  by  a 
Btatnte  still  in  fbrce,  flesh  is  prohibited  on  fastnlays ; 
but  tbls  is  declared  to  be  for  a  political  reason,  via.  for 
the  increase  or  cattle,  and  for  tba  encouragement  of 
fishery  and  navigation.  Not  bat  that  the  statDle  allows 
tlut  abstinence  is  servicealito  lo  virtoe,  and  helps  to 
subdue  the  body  to  the  mlndj  but  the  lUstinction  of 
clean  snd  unclean  meats  determined,  it  aayt,  with  tbo 
Mosaic  law  ;  and  therefore  it  sets  forth  that  days  and 
meats  are  In  tbcDiselves  all  uf  the  same  nature  and 
qoality  as  to  moral  consideration,  one  not  having  any 
Inherent  bollnesa  above  the  other.  And  tbr  this  rea- 
aon  It  is  that  our  Church,  as  I  have  said,  nowbere 
makes  any  difference  in  the  kinds  of  meat ;  bat,  as  far 
■s  she  dctermiaea.  tbe  seems  to  recommend  an  e 
abstinence  from  ail  manner  of  food  till  the  tim 
fasting  be  over;  declaring  in  her  homilies  that  bat- 
ing (by  the  decree  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  fa- 
thers, auembled  at  the  Counul  of  Chalcedon,  which 
was  one  of  the  four  flrtt  general  councils,  who  ground- 
ed tbeir  delenninatioD  apoa  tiie  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
long-continned  usage  or  practice  both  of  the  propheti 
and  other  godly  persons  before  the  coming  of  Christ : 
and  also  of  the  apostles  and  other  devout  men  in  Uie 
Kew  Testament)  is  a  withholding  of  meat,  drink,  and 
all  natoral  Gwd  from  the  body  for  the  determined  time 
of  fasting."  The  Used  days  appoinledby  the  Church 
of  England  for  fating  and  ibsllnence  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  fatty  days  of  Lent.  !.  The  Ember 
Days  at  the  fbar  seasons,  lielng  the  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturdsy  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
-  fbast  of  Pentecost,  September  14,  and  December  13. 
8.  The  three  Rogation  Days,  being  the  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  or  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.     i.  All  the  Fridays  In  the 

ed  in  a  and  3  Edward  VI,' c.  19,  and  in'ii  Elisabeth,  c. 
G  j  and  by  1!  Charles  II,  c.  14,  January  30  is  ordained 
to  be  a  day  of  ^ting  and  repentance  for  the  "martyr- 
dom" of  Charles  I.  But  an  act  passed  In  1369,  the 
SS  Vlctoris,  repeals  all  enactments  requiring  special 
Church  service  lo  be  observed  on  January  SO,  Uay  29, 
November  6,  and  Octolier  23.  Other  doys  of  fasting 
are  occasionally  a]>pointed  by  royal  proclamation  (£n- 
lydopadia  Sfttrwpoliltma,  s.  v.). 

!.  JjiOerm  CJltmi.— Luther  by  no  means  rejected 
or  discountenanced  fiutinp,  but  discarded  the  idea  that 
H  could  bo  meritorioas  (Comm.  on  MaU.  vi,  16).  The 
Aufftiurg  Con/foion  (art.  ixvi)  repudiates  "diversity 
of  meats' '  and  other  traditions ;  but  adds, "  The  charf!:e, 
however,  that  we  forbid  the  mortiiiGatiDn  of  our  sinful 
propensities,  as  Jovian  asserts,  is  groundless.  For  onr 
writers  have  always  given  instruction  concerning  the 
crass  which  it  is  the  duly  of  Christians  to  bear.  We 
moreover  teach  tbat  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  by 
fasting  and  other  exercises,  to  avoid  giving  any  occa- 
sion  to  sin,  but  not  to  merit  grace  by  snrh  works. 
But  this  watcbtulnesa  over  our  body  ia  to  bo  obaerved 
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always,  not  on  psrticnlar  days  only.  On  this  aubjed 
Christ  says,  Tske  heed  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time 
yonr  hearts  be  overcliBrged  with  surfeiting  (Lake 
nxi,  34).  Again,  The  devils  an  not  cast  out  bat  by 
fasting  and  prayer  (Matt,  xvii,  SI).  And  Paul  says, 
I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  snbjectis)) 
(1  Cor.  ix,  27).  By  which  ha  wishes  to  intimate  that 
Ihia  bodily  discipline  is  uot  designed  to  merit  grace, 
but  to  keep  tlie  body  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
several  duties  of  onr  calling.  We  do  not,  therefon. 
object  to  fasting  itself,  but  to  the  bet  tbat  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  necessary  duty,  and  that  specific  daj-s  have 
been  tixtA  for  its  performance." 

S.Cakiti — The  views  of  Calvin  on  fasting  have  b«B 
very  generally  adopted  in  the  Reformed  churches: 
"liierefore  let  us  say  something  of  bsUng.  becauss 
many,  tor  want  of  knowing  Its  uscfalness,  undervalK 
its  necessity,  and  some  reject  it  as  almost  supcrflnons ; 
while,  ou  the  other  hsnd,  when  the  use  of  it  is  DM 
well  undentood,  it  easily  degenerates  into  supenti- 
tion.  Holy  and  legitimate  bating  is  directed  to  three 
ends,  for  we  practise  it  either  as  ■  restraint  on  tbs 
Besh,  to  preserve  it  from  licentionsues*,  or  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  prayers  or  pious  meditations,  or  as  ■  testi- 
mony of  our  humiliation  In  the  presence  of  God,  wbni 
we  are  desirons  of  confessing  oar  guilt  before  him. 
The  first  is  not  often  eoutemplaled  in  public  bstiag, 

health  of  body ;  therefore  It  is  rather  more  applicatJe 
to  private  tasting.  The  second  end  is  common  to  luth, 
such  preparation  for  prayer  being  necessary  to  the 
whole  Church,  as  well  as  to  everyone  of  the  faithful  hi 
particular.  The  same  may  be  aaid  of  the  tliird.  fbr  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  God  will  afflict  a  whole  na- 
tion with  war,  pestilence,  or  some  other  calamity;  ud- 
der  such  a  common  scourge,  it  behooves  all  the  peopls 
to  make  a  confession  of  their  guilt.  When  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  cbastises  an  Individusl,  he  onght  to  make 
n  similar  conftssion,  either  alone  or  with  his  family. 
It  is  true  that  this  acknowledgment  lies  principally  in 
the  disposirion  oflhe  heattj  but  when  the  heart  b  af- 
fected as  it  ought  to  be.  It  can  scarcely  avoid  breaking 
oat  into  the  external  expression,  and  most  especially 
when  it  promotes  the  general  edification,  in  order  that 
all,  by  a  public  confession  of  their  sin,  may  unitedly 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  God,  and  may  mutually 
animate  each  other  by  the  InQuenca  of  examine. 
Wherefore  fasting,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  humiliation.  Is  of 
more  frequent  nse  in  public  than  among  individnals 
In  private,  though  it  is  common  to  both,  as  we  have 
already  otwerved.  With  regard  to  the  discipline,  tbers- 
fore,  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  whenever  sap]:!!- 
cations  aro  lo  be  presented  to  God  on  any  important 
occasion,  it  would  ba  right  to  enjoin  the  union  of  fut- 
ing  with  prayer.  Thus,  when  the  faithful  at  Antiocli 
'laid  their  hands  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,'  the  better 
to  recommend  their  very  important  ministry  to  God, 
they  'fasted'  as  well  as 'prayed.'  So,  also,  when  Paul 
and  Barnabas  afterwards  'ordained  eldera  In  evriy 
church,'  they  used  to  '  pray  with  fasting.'  In  tliii 
kind  of  fasting  their  only  object  was  that  they  might 
be  mora  lively  and  nuembarraased  in  prayer.  And 
we  find  by  experience  that  after  •  full  mt^  the  mind 
does  not  aspire  towards  God  so  aa  to  be  able  to  ei- 

and  ardor  of  affection.  So  we  ara  to  understand  what 
Luke  sars  of  Anna,  that  'she  served  God  with  fast- 
ings and  prayeiB.'  For  he  does  not  place  the  woisfaip 
of  God  In  fiuting,  but  signiiies  Chat  by  such  tnrtnt 
tbat  holy  woman  babitoated  herself  to  a  constancy  ia 
prayer.  Bach  was  the  tasting  of  Nehemiah,  when  bs 
prayed  lo  God  irith  more  than  common  fervor  for  ^<s 
deliverance  of  liis  people.  For  this  canae  PaDl  <1»- 
clarvs  It  In  be  expedient  for  the  faithful  to  practise  a 
temporary  abstinence  from  lawfhl  enjoyments,  iliai 
they  may  be  more  at  liiicrty  to  'give  themselves  to 
fasting  and  prayer;'  for  by  connecting  bating  aitb 
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praver,  as  an  auUlance  to  it,  be  signiflm  that  futlng 
is  of  no  Intpoitance  in  itaelf  aay  farther  tban  a: 
directsd  to  this  end.  Beiidsi,  from  the  direction  i 
Iw  gives  ia  that  place  to  hngbonda  and  wives,  to 
der  to'  each  other  >dus  beaevolence, '  it  ia  clear  tbit 
he  ia  not  speaking  of  daily  prayeia,  bat  of  sach  i 
qoirc  peculiar  esmestneii  of  allention.  That 
may  be  no  miitake  respectinf;  the  term,  Ut  ua  define 
what  ttLttXBg  is;  for  we  do  not  undentand  it  to  denote 
mera  temperance  and  abeUnenca  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, bat  somelhing  more.  The  lift)  of  Che  tkitbful,  in- 
d«d,  ought  to  be  eo  regulaled  by  fnigality  and  «obri- 
ety  a*  to  exhibit,  ai  br  as  possible,  the  appeannce  of 
a  pirpolDiI  fast.  But  besides  tbia,  there  is  anotber 
temporary  tut,  when  we  retrench  noything  from  our 
CDStoiDar)-  mode  of  living,  either  for  a  day  or  for  any 
ceftain  time,  aad  presrrlbe  to  ouraelvca  a  more  than 
commonly  rigid  and  severe  abstinence  from  food.  This 
reatrictioD  raniisti  in  three  things^in  time,  in  quality, 
and  in  quantity  of  fbod.  By  time  I  mean  that  we 
■hoitld  perform,  while  fasting,  those  eiercisea  on  ac- 
coont  of  wbicli  fasts  are  instituted.  A>,  for  exsmple, 
if  any  one  fast  fur  solemn  prayer,  he  should  not  break 
hb  last  till  be  bu  atUnded  to  ll.  The  quality  con- 
sists in  an  entire  abstinence  from  dainties,  and  content 
with  simpler  and  humbler  fare,  that  our  appetite  may 
aot  tw  atlmnlated  by  delicacies.  The  rale  ofqusntity 
is  tliat  we  eat  mora  sparingly  and  slightly  than  usual, 

aiaaiy  for  ns,  above  all  things,  to  be  particularly  on 
onr  guard  agsinat  the  approaches  of  supentilion,  which 
has  heretofore  been  a  great  soarce  of  injary  to  the 
Chnrcli.  For  it  were  far  bettor  that  fasting  should  iw 
entirelj'  disused,  than  that  the  practice  ahould  be  dili- 
Eently  obserred,  and  at  tbe  same  time  comipted  with 
Use  and  pernicioui  opbilons,  into  which  the  world  ia 
constantly  falling,  unles)  it  be  prevented  by  the  great- 
est Udelity  and  prudence  of  the  pastors.  The  first  ciu. 
tion  necessary,  and  which  (hey  ahould  be  consCantiy 
urging,  is  that  suggested  by  Joel  i  *  Rend  your  heart, 
and  not  your  ginnents;'  that  is,  they  sbould  admon- 
ish the  people  that  God  sets  no  value  on  &sling  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  dlsposiEion 
of  heart,  a  real  displeasure  against  sin,  sincere  self-ab- 
horrence, trae  humiUatiDn,  and  unfeigned  grief  arising 
ftom  a  fear  of  God;  and  that  fasting  is  of  no  uae  on 
any  other  account  than  aa  an  additional  and  subordi- 
nate oasistsnce  to  these  things;  for  nothing  Is  more 
sbominstile  to  God  tbsa  when  men  attempt  to  imjiosc 
upon  him  by  the  presentation  of  signs  and  external 
appearances  instead  of  purity  of  heart.  Therefore  he 
severely  rcpnbales  this  hypocrisy  in  the  Jewn,  who  Im- 
agined they  had  sad'tlod  God  merely  by  having  fast- 
ed, while  they  cherished  iniplons  and  impure  thongbts 
in  their  hearts.  '  Is  it  such  a  fast,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  have  chosen  7'  The  fasting  of  bypacTites,  therefore, 
is  not  only  auperflooua  and  useless  fatigue,  bnt  the 
giBalest  abomination.  Allied  to  this  is  another  evil, 
which  requires  the  moat  vigilant  caution,  lest  It  be 
flmsidered  as  a  meritorious  act,  or  a  species  of  divine 
service.  For  as  it  is  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself,  and 
pcascssesnoother  value  than  it  derives  £n>m  those  enda 
Id  which  It  ought  to  be  directed,  it  Is  most  pernicloas 
Boperstillon  to  confound  it  with  works  commanded  bv 
God,  and  necessary  in  themselvea,  without  reference  to 
any  olterior  object.  Such  was  formerly  tbe  folly  of  the 
Hanlchieans.in  the  refntatlonof  whom  Augustine  most 
dearly  shows  that  fasting  Is  to  be  held  In  no  other  es- 
Uraatlon  than  on  account  of  those  ends  which  I  here 
mention,  and  that  It  receives  no  approbation  from  God 
onlesa  it  be  practised  for  their  sake.  The  third  error  la 
nM  >o  impious  indeed,  yet  la  pregnant  with  danger,  to 
enfcrce  it  with  extreme  rigor  as  one  of  the  principal 
dotiea.  and  to  extol  it  with  extravHgiint  encomiuma, 
BO  that  men  imagine  themselves  to  have  performed  a 
•ork  of  peculiar  excellence  when  they  have  fasted. 
U  this  leipect  I  dare  not  wholly  excnae  the  ancient 
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fathers  tnm  having  sown  some  seeds  of  anperstition, 
and  given  oaeasion  to  the  tyranny  which  aftorvrards 
anise.  The^  writings  contain  some  sound  and  judi- 
cions  sentiments  on  the  aabject  of  Gtating,  but  they 
also  contain  extravagant  praiser,  which  elevate  it  to  a 
rank  among  tbe  principal  virtues.  And  the  auperetl- 
tioua  observance  of  Lent  had  st  that  time  generally 
prevailed,  Iwcauaa  the  common  people  considered  them- 
selves as  petfurming  an  eminent  act  of  obedience  to 
God,  and  the  paslora  commended  it  aa  a  holy  imitation 
of  Christ ;  whereas  it  la  plain  that  Christ  fasted,  not  to 
set  an  example  to  others,  bnt  In  order  that  by  such  an 
Introduction  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  he  might 
prove  tbe  doctrine  not  to  be  a  human  invention,  bnt  a 
revelation  from  heaven"  (Calvin,  Inititula,  bk.  Iv,  ch. 
ili,§16-»)).  The  IfesfrnVuMr  e°i{/unan  declares  thai 
"     '  ' 'in  their  times  and  seasons." 


used  it 


ir{x. 


V); 


and  the  ITeilinuulrr  Cattdufn  n 
ing"  one  of  the  duties  required  in  the  second  com- 
mandment (quest  109). 

In  SaMiuad  there  is  generally  a  yearly  fast  "ap- 
pointed l>y  tlio  kirk-aession  of  the  Established  Churcli 
of  the  parish,  or  by  concurrence  of  kirk-seasions  In 
towns,  but  generally  by  use  and  wont  tlxed  as  to  their 
dato.  The  fast-day  is  always  some  day  of  the  week 
preceding  the  CanmiBiOK  Smday,  or  Sunday  set  apart 
in  the  Presbytcriin  churches  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  usually  appointed  as  a  day  for  'Issling,  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer.*  Business  la  genemlly  suspended, 
shops  shut  aa  on  a  Sunday,  and  churches  opened  fur 
public  worship.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  not 
many  years  sinct,  factories  are  prohibited  from  carrj- 
ing  on  work  on  the  parish  &st-day ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  in  Scotland,  It 
has  beoome  more  common  than  it  once  was  for  agri- 
cultural and  other  kinds  of  work  to  be  carried  on" 
(Chambers,  En^ciopa^a,  s.  v.). 

America.— liie  New  England  Puritans  rejected  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  fast-days.  The  Pilgrim  fathers 
observed  "seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer"  befbro  sail- 
ing from  Europe,  and  after  their  arrival  in  America. 
They  admitted  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  rulers 
to  set  apart  days  for  fasting  and  prayer.  This  right 
has  been  recognised,  and  the  dnCv  observed,  in  most 
sUtes  of  tbe  American  Union.  During  the  Civil  War 
(IS61-&)  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  appointed 
'lys  of  national  fasting,  which  were  geneiaiiy  oh- 
irved  by  all  the  churches.  The  MrtlKdul  Ejntccpal 
Charck  en](dns  "  fasting,  or  aidinmcr,"  upon  the  peo- 
ple In  the  "  General  Rnlea"  (Z«inp(iM,  pt.  i,  ch.  I,  § 
3) ;  advises  weekly  fasts  to  her  clergy  (pt.  ii.  ch.  U,  § 
3);  and  directs  that  "a  fast  be  held  in  every  society 
on  the  Fridav  preredinff  every  quarterly  meeting*'  (pi. 
li,  ch.  ii,  ;  17)  The  PresbyWrian  Chureh  adopts  Ihe 
doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession  on  fasUng  (soo 
above);  makes  "  puWic  solemn  fasting"  one  ^  the 
ordinances  esteblished  by  Christ  in  the  Church  (form 
ofGottmrneut,  ch.  vii);  ordains  a  fast-day  in  the  con- 
gregation htfore  an  ordination  (ch.  xv),  and  declares 
that  while  "there  is  no  day  under  Ihe  Gospel  com- 
manded to  be  kept  holy  except  the  l^ord's  day,  which 
ia  the  Christian  Sabbath,  nevertheless,  to  obserm 
days  of  fasting  and  thanksgivlnK,  as  the  extraordinary 
dispensations  of  divine  l*rovidence  may  direct,  we 
Judge  both  scrlptnral  and  rational.  Fasts  and  thanks- 
givings may  be  observed  by  individual  Christians  or 
families  in  private;  by  paitkular  congregations;  by 
a  number  of  congregotionB  contiguous  to  each  other ; 
by  the  congregations  under  the  care  of  a  preatTlery 
or  of  a  synod ;  or  by  all  the  congregatkins  of  auT 
Church.  It  must  be  left  to  tbe  Judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  every  Christian  and  thmily  to  detormine  when 
it  is  proper  to  olwerve  a  private  fast  or  thanksgiving, 
and  to  the  cburch-eeaslonB  to  determine  for  pattieular 
congregations,  and  to  tbe  presbyteries  or  synods  U  dc- 
tennino  for  larger  districts.    When  it  is  deemed  ex- 
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p«li«nt  that  a  faat  or  tbuiksf^vini;  sbouid  be  general, 
the  call  for  them  matt  be  judged  of  by  the  S\-nad  or 
General  A  uembly.  And  ifM  any  time  the  civil  pow- 
er sboald  thiak  il  proper  to  appoint  a  fast  or  Uianki- 
giving,  il  is  tbe  duty  ottha  minlitera  and  people  of 
our  comiTiunion,  as  ire  Ih-o  under  a  Chnatiaa  gareni- 
ment,  to  pay  all  due  napert  to  the  aame"  {Direcloiy 
/or  Won/lip.  ch.  xiy). 

Beiidea  the  writera  heretofore  quoted,  connult  TUIot- 
KB,S<rmiHu(ifim,e9);  Bingham,  On';.  &c/.  bk.  xxi, 
chap,  i-iii;  Coleman,  HitcitnJ  CkrMafals,  p.  &5S  >q. ; 
Biabop  Horria,  in  Milk.  QaaH.  Serine,  1819,  206  sq. ; 
Augniti,Daitieur^igirilai,x,9ll  aq. ;  Suicer,  T^mm- 
nu,a.  V.  vqort'n;  Dacange,  Ci'IaMariitm,  a.  v.  Jejuniuoi ; 
Ferraris,  Fronta  BiblioUitea,  Iv,  867  aq.  (ed.  Higne) ; 
Wesley,  Senaimi,  i,  243. 

Fat  for  receiving  winej  an  old  orthographj:  for 
ViT(q.v.). 

F«t  (prop.  3in,  ehe'td).  [For  the  n»e  of  tbe  word 
aa  a  verb,  see  FAmi*  Fowl.]  Tha  Habrewa  diatin- 
guisbed  between  tbe  aoel,  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal 
(a^n),  and  the  fat  which  waa  inlermiiced  with  tbe  lean 
(D-<!^Ci3,  «Yjr}iK.-v(,  Neb.viii,  10).  Ceitain  restric- 
tions were  Imposed  upon  them  in  reference  to  the  for- 
mer: Bomo  parta  of  tbe  snet,  viz.  about  the  atomach. 
tho  entrails,  the  kidneys,  and  tha  tail  ol 
grovra  to  an  exoeaaiTe  alae  In  many  E« 
and  is  a  special  delicacy,  we™  fbrljldden  to  be  eaten  in 
the  caae  of  animals  offered  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice 
(Lev.  iii,  3,  9,  IT ;  vii,  3,  13).  The  ground  of  the  pro- 
hibitiou  H'a<i  tbat  the  fat  was  tbe  richest  part  of  tbe 
animal,  nnd  therefore  belonged  to  bim  (ill.  IS).  It 
has  been  snppoaed  that  other  reaanns  were  superadded, 
aa  that  the  use  of  ful  was  univholesome  In  the  hot  cli- 
malo  of  I'aleatine  (Maimonidea.  Mon  yrboehim,  pt.  iii, 
cb.  xlviii).  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground 
for  such  in  aaaumption  (Blbr,  S^mbvl.  ii,  38S).  The 
presentation  of  the  fat  as  the  ticheat  part  of  the  animal 
was  ngreeablc  to  the  dictalee  of  natural  feeling,  and  to 
the  analogy  in  dedicating  the  lirat-born  and  first-fruiti 
to  God.  This  waa  nlao  the  ordinar}-  practice  even  of 
heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in  tho  Ilomeric  defcrip- 
tion»ofBncriflces(/f.  i,*605  ii.4a!;  <M.  ill,  45"),  and 
in  tbe  cnstoma  of  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii,  47),  and 
Persians  (Strabo,  xv,  782).  Accordingly,  Abel,  who 
brought  the  Arst  animal  aacriHce,  not  only  presented 
to  the  Lord  "the  firstlings  of  hia  flook,"  hut  "(Af/o( 
thereof,"  which,  by  virtue  of  its  tieing  the  beat  part, 
was  as  much  tbe  flntllng  of  the  animal  itself  aa  the 
animal  was  the  firstling  of  the  flock  (Gen.  iv,  4) ;  or 
if  the  word  here  means  lit  faltut  of  his  flock,  tbe 
ami  idea  is  eaafntialty  implied.  Indeed.  Iho  term 
ehtlA  a  itself  si^iflcant  nf  tbo  feeling  on  which  the 
regnlnlion  was  hnscd,  for  it  somedmes  describes  the 
hat  of  any  production  (Gen.  xlv,  18 -,  Numb,  xviii, 
IS;  Psa.  Iiiciti,  IG;  cxivii,  14;  compare  S  Sam.  i, 
S2;  Judg.  iii,  S9 ;  Isa.  x,  16).  With  regard  to  the 
other  pnHs  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  or  tbe  fat  of  oth- 
er animals,  it  might  bo  consumed,  with  tbe  excpp- 
tion  of  those  dving  either  bv  a  violent  or  a  natural 
death  (Lev.  vii.  H\  which  mi^ht  still  be  used  in  any 
other  way.  The  liuming  'ni  the  fat  of  aacrifices  was 
particularly  spccifled  in  esch  kind  of  oflering,  whether 
apeace  olTerinf.'  (Lev.  jli,  9),  consecimtion  ofTering  (viii, 
9fi),  sin  oHbrinif  (iv,  B),  trespaaa  otTering  (vii,  ^.  or  re- 
demption offering  (Numb,  xviii,  17).  Tbe  Hebrews 
fullv  appreciated  tbe  luzuiy  of  well-fattal  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  Kings  iv,  28; 
Jer.  itlvi,  21 ;  Luke  iv,  M).  Tbia  was,  however,  not 
auBUal  practiopi  and  even  at  tbia  day  In  the  Eaat,  do- 
mestic cattle  seldom  undeii;D  any  preparatory  feeding 
or  fRttening  l-efor«  being  killed.  Hence  there  is  litUe 
fat  in  the  carcase  except  that  belonging 
specified  in  the  prohibition,  which  is  all  : 
of  the  nature  of  suaL     See  Food. 
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The  parts  of  the  fat  or  anet  of  the  victim!  which 
belong  to  God,  and  are  especially  to  be  app.oprialed 
to  tbe  altar,  aie  given  in  Exod.  Mix,  IS-22,  and  L»« 
iii,  S-G,  aa  follows:  1.  Ihe  bt  which  covers  tbe  en- 
trails (S^ffn-TX  rresi:!!  abnn)=t)na-Ao«c,  a*  Jo- 

fephus  Hghtly   has  il  (.<■(.  iii",  9,  S)j   Ae  oaiaifni. 

ia  very  fat  in  ruminants  (comp.  Arislot.  Uia.  Aiam. 
i,  16 ;  Pliny,  ffu(.  JVo(.  xi,  80).  2.  Tbe  f.t  which  ac 
cumulates  around  entrails  (aHpifrVr  Hl^St  sbfW), 
and  is  eatily  separated  therefrom,  1.  e.  the '  irlicniar 
adheringa  to  the  colon.  8.  Tbe  two  kidneys,  nitfa  the 
fat  on  them,  at  the  internal  musclea  of  tbe  loins  (-rc 
D-'bD»n  is  -list  -,11^3  aVnn  riti  P^iin),  u  the 

most  fat  accumulatea  near  the  kidneys  (Deul.  ixxiL 
14;  Isa.  xixiv,  6),  and  to  such  an  extent  in  aheer 
that  they  sometimes  die  of  it  (oi  vif  oi  ^idAioru  Tin 
oirXriyx"w  Iv"''  m/jtX^v,  Arialat.  Ih  Pari.  Auim 
iii,  9,  and/fi»(.^tim.iii,lG;  Pliny,  fftW.  A'n/.  xi,  81) 
4.  The  p-in^,  jnWAt'n-W,  which  ts  taken  by  the  Sept 
and  JaaephiiB  t^Ant,  iii,  9,  2)  to  mean  h  Ao^t  ">B  flwo- 
roc,  At  grtattr  Uibt  o/Hu  Itir,  similarly  the  Syriac 
and  Chaldee  (Kias  bst  X-nn);  and  is  explained  by 
tbe  Talmud  {Civliii,  xlix,  6),  Raabi,  Kimchl,  Solomon 
ben-Melech,  etc.,  as  Xi:iD^;3  =  rpnirtIa,  whereby  the 
Greeks,  acconling  to  Hippocrates,  under(toad  tbe 
greater  and  thickeat  of  the  five  aegmrntt  of  the  liver 
(BGhr,  fh/nJi.  II,  E64).  Tfaia  meaning  of  T^ri^  is  alil.T 
defended  liy  Bocbart  (//I'mK.  lib.  ii,  c.  xiv),  and  foi- 
lowed  by  Le  Clerc,  J.  D.  RosenmUiler,  Kaliscb  (on 
Exod.  xxix,  13),  and  others.  But  tbe  Vulgate.  Lt^ 
tbcr,  Tyndale,  tbe  Bishops'  Bible,  the  Ceneva  Bible, 
the  A.  v.,  Piscator,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  FUrs t.  etc.,  take 
it  to  denote  oinenfiiin  mimii,  which  ia  prrfeiable,  for  tbs 
lobes  have  no  accumulation  of  fat.  b.  Tbe  tail  (n^S, 
algiih',  A.V.  "rump")  of  a  ahecp  (Lev.  vii,  3),  which, 
in  a  certain  species  (crii  talUauiiild),  contains  a  gtut 
quantity  of  bl.  It  is  for  this  teasau  that  the  eating 
of  fat  is  forbidden  (Lev.  iii,  17).  It  afTorda  a  dclinte 
mairowy  substance  much  used  in  piUaui  and  othrc 
messes  which  require  to  bo  llibl  icated  by  animal  jaicn. 
The  Rabljinical  Jews  maintain  tliat  the  prohibitiDn  cl 
it  ia  restricted  to  the  aacrificea,  while  tbe  Karaite  Jewi 
regard  tbe  eating  i^f  the  tail  a>  absuluivly  lurljiildeu. 
See  SiiKKi-. 

One  of  the  metaphorical  aensea  of  "  fit"  (in  the  Uo- 
brew)  is  noticed  aiwve.  By  a  nstunl  figure, ''  fst"  it 
ocrasiiinally  put  in  Scripture  for  a  dull  and  torpid  slats 
of  mind,  aa  if  the  heart  were  covered  with  thick  (at, 
and  therefore  insenaible  (Psa.  xvii,  10).     See  Oit. 

Fablliuil,  tbe  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  neceFaiti-, 
implying  an  omnipotent  and  arbilraty  super  iiir  power. 
It  it  derived  from  the  Latin /i(va>  ("what  is  spokea 
ur  decreed,"  passive  participle  otfart).  The  Grecki 
expressed  It  nlao  by  the  passive  participle  ^'tpap}i^v1ti 
but  their  words  ^oTpn  (Daitin;/,  l\t  Goddett  of  Fttlr\ 
and  n-na  {lUeru,  dmini/,  goddeu  wio  ditpauu  /alt) 

I.  In  Homer,  ifoira  has  a  twofold  force;  it  is  some- 
times considered  aa  superitv  to  Zeus,  then  again  as  ir- 
ferior  to  him ;  a  twofold  force  which  Nigelsbach  cor- 
recUv  expounds  (after  DelbrUck  and  Cieuier)  bv  sav- 
ing that  in  Homer  tha  monarchical  will  of  Zeus  does 
not  appear  as  directly  opposed  to  the  contrary  effbrtaof 
the  other  gods.  Yet  tba  human  mind  has  a  raonoths- 
istic  tendency  even  among  the  heathen,  and  therefurr 
seeks  to  give  to  the  heavens  one  supreme  ruler,  anil 

tbe  other  hand,  however,  tbu  nnlty  is  inert  and  dead. 

and  tbia  leadii  Homer  to  IdentiQr  it  with  the  higbBt, 
I  tbe  living  god— with  the  "total  will"  of  the  ntbergedi. 
I  Tbe  gradual  development  of  Greek  philosophy  led  la 

the  thought  of  representing  tha  supreme  ruling  power 
I  by  Jfbt'ra ;  so  We  find  it  in  Herodotus,  i,  SI,  ri)i<  niciw 
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liiti^vfuitpairalvvaTalimvajtofiryluvKal^Hf.  This 
ftgency  of  Fata  wu  anerwvds  niade  to  spply  to  the 
r^^nladon  of  the  uutward  lire  of  men.uid  ths  coDcep- 
tiOD  of  Fate  u  tha  ruling  pover  of  the  universe  be- 
oune  deuptr  and  more  spiritiul:  hi  Anaugoru  rec- 
ogniaea  Koitc,  the  spirit,  iB  ruler  of  the  world;  and 
Plata  does  the  same,  eepeciuUy  In  Philebu*  (31,  4,  iv 
rp  Tov  dro^  ^vafi  ^aiXuc^v  fiiv  i^dj^jjV. /^airiAicov  St 
vai-v  ir^iyviaSui).  TLis  ume  tendency  towardi  a 
spirit aaliiatfon  of  Fate  la  ronnd  la  the  tragic  authors. 
eipecially  In  Sophocles,  who  has  happily  expressed 
these  rie»s  in  his  (Ed^  Colanati,  266,  !67  (edition 
Schneidowiu) :  Jirii  rd  7  (pya  /juo  THrovflur'  itrri  /laX- 
Xay  5  ^jipojtora  (_/br  my  acliim*  are  raHtr  to  be  caOtd 
mf  dttluts'i  Oia»  my  mm).  But  this  fate  does  not  ex- 
clude gsiltDDthepartof  man,  forthc  cur-e  rested  tn/m 
the  first  on  individual  sin,  nt  ia  shown  cspucially  ii 
tlM  revelation  of  fearful  guUt  in  the  (Fdipat  Pa,  am 
the  poariUlity  of  pardon  in  the  Cobuftts.  Theljreek 
tragedy  is  based  on  this  very  anlagonbm  between  In- 
dividaal  being  and  the  anpreme  wurld-pawer.  After 
Sophocles,  the  two  notioas  of  the  Kord  Mo7fio  were 
•aparsted,  and  each  was  gradually  brought  out  mora 
dlstinetlj.  From  Euripides  down  to  the  Epicureans 
a  tendency  prevailed  to  make  the  power  of  fute  sub- 
servient to  bnman  caprice,  and  to  make  it  subordinate 
(0  Tu^l  (chance),  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
Thocydides.  Blind  chance  was  made  to  rule  the  earth. 
The  Epicnreans  proclaimed  their  gods  the  "essence  of 
pare  iiuctive  Klf-iadulgencs,  indifTerent  to  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind  and  the  world,"  so  that,  the  gods  no 
longer  interfering  in  human  t^airs,  it  became  matter 
of  Indifference  whitber  they  were  worshipped  or  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sto1cL<m  maintained  that  to  live 
according  to  the  laws  of  natun>,  i.  e.  to  resign  one's 
■elf  to  the  necessaiy  course  of  tttingt,  is  the  true  wis- 

the  Stoics  and  the  Kpicureans  were  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  [see  Epicubean  PiiiLobophi],  yet  in 
their  TBiults  they  arrived  at  the  sdme  point,  viz.  that 
against  the  uxAicfafrife/ufuiii,  whether  the  result  of  sop- 
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lure,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  The  Moira,  acting 
■ccurdinK  to  hi)(her  laws  incomprehensible  to  human- 
ity, is  thus  Gonfi.nnded  with  blind  destiny. 

II.  The  conception  of  fate  which  underlies  all  theo- 
ries of  fatalism  is  as  follows :  (1.)  Destiny  is  a  dead, 
blind  power;  (2.)  human  liberty  is  completely  and  ir- 
rssistibly  controlled  by  destiny.  Under  this  twofold 
sipaet,  ^tallsm  ftntls  its  most  complete  realizaUon  in 
Uohammedanism ;  but  It  has  also  been  defended  on 
■denlilic  grounds  within  the  sphere  of  Christendom. 
The  doctrine  of  absolnte  predestination,  in  Its  bidden 
oistJiitmi  decrttitm  (see  Lnther,  ih  tervo  arbitrio,  and 
Ullmann,  SttdUn  k.  KritHxn,  1847,  i,  S).  resembles  the 
heathen  conception  of  fate.  In  its  relation  10  spiritual 
sad  eternal  life,  fitalism  is  generally  baaed  on  (1)  the 
pantheistic  view  of  the  world,  which  swallows  up  in- 
dividual freedom  and  responsibility,  so  that  (as  by 
Spiaaza)  all  our  thought'  and  actions  are  represented 
as  bat  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Rod  manifested 
throDgfa  us.  This  lewis  natur.illy  to  (-2)  the  determin- 
ism of  deism,  which  considers  the  world  ss  so  ruled  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature  that  Individual  life  and 
actions  are  but  cogs  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  tbe  unl- 
Ttrsal  machinery ;  and  to  modem  materialism,  accord- 
ing to  which  thought  is  but  a  natural  secretion  of  the 
brain. 

The  Christian  Idea  of  God  Is  directly  opponod  to  all 
btalisB),  whether  (la^jan  or  modem  materialistic.  In 
Christian  thoaght,  God  ia  not  blind  chance,  dead  fate, 
US  dark,  unknown  force  of  nature;  but  God  is  spirit, 
■  living  God,  a  personsl  Being,  who  is  love  and  the 
Father  oflove.  And  this  living  and  persons!  God  hss 
fndowsd  man  with  his  own  image,  and  therefore  with 
^dom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  endowment  man  is 
to  become  himself  a  participant  in  the  fulHlment  of 


the  divine  decrees,  a  "  co-worfar"  with  God,  and,  ni 
such,  not  only  capable  of  udicg  in  the  rpread  and  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  (or  royal  sway)  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  but  also  bound  to  aid  in  it, — Eerzog, 
flfi^EacgilopddU,  iv,  340  sq.  (from  which  this  article 
is  chiefly  s  translation);  Cudvortb, IiUtlltctiialagilem 
oftkt  IfaiBmr,  bk.  i,  chap,  i ;  Hamilton,  Dunuiionr  I'n 
PMlotophj/ ;  Werner,  (JtmhKhtt  der  apohg.  Lileralar 
(Schalfbaueen,  ISGT).     See  UateRIaUSX, 

Father  (3K,  ab,  a  primitive  word,  but  following 
the  analogy  of  nzif,  lo  tAoa  imdnett,  Gesenina,  Tie- 
tatnu,  p.  6-8 ;  Chalder,  SSt,  iranjp).     Compare  Son, 

1.  This  word,  besides  its  obvious  and  primary  sense, 
bears  in  Scripture  a  number  of  other  applications,  most 
of  which  have,  through  the  use  of  the  Bible,  become 
more  or  less  common  in  all  Christian  countries  (see 

I  Gesenins's  Beb.  and  Robinson's  Grtik  Let.). 

(1.)  Father  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  near  or  remote, 
or  to  anceaton  ("  fathers")  in  general.  Tbe  progeni- 
Iflr,  ST  founder,  or  paf riorct  of  a  tribe  o>'  nation  was 
also  pre-eminently  ila  father,  as  Atirahani  of  the  Jews. 
Examples  of  this  abound.  See,  for  instsnce,  Dent,  i, 
n  1  1  Kintn  viii,  11 ;  Matt,  ill,  9 ;  xiiii,  80 ;  Hark  xi, 
10 ;  Luko  i,  33,  78 ;  vJ.  38,  2S ;  John  vii,  22,  etc.  So 
of  the  founder  or  rebnilder  of  a  city  (1  Chion.  ii,  60- 
5S.etc.). 

(S,)  Father  is  also  applied  aa  a  title  of  respect  to  anj 
bead,  chief,  mler,  or  elder,  and  especially  to  kings, 
prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.xvii,  10;  xviii,  19;  ISam. 
X,  12;  2  Kings  Ii,  1!;  v,  18;  vi,  21;  xiii,  14;  Prov. 
iv,  1;  Hatt.  xxiii,  9;  AcUvU,  2;  xxii,l;  I  Cor.  iv, 
IB,  etc.).  Also  of  protector  or  guardian  (Job  ixix, 
16;  Psa.Ixviii,  S;  I>eut.xxxU,6).  Hence  of  saniras, 
especially  of  Church  fathers.      See  te/oic. 

(S.)  The  author,  source,  or  beginner  of  anything  \» 
also  called  the  htherofthe  same,  or  of  those  who  fol-  ' 
low  him.  Thus  Jabal  is  called  "the  father  of  those 
who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle;"  and  Jubol  "the 
hther  of  all  such  as  handls  tbe  harp  and  the  organ" 
(Gen.  iv,  31, 22;  comp.Joh  xixviii,2e;  John  viii,  4i; 
Kom,  iv,  12).  In  the  Talmud  the  term  lather  ia  used 
lo  indicate  the  chipf;  e.  g.  the  principal  of  certun 
works  are  termed  "father?."  Objects  whose  contact 
causes  puliation  are  called  ■'  fathers"  of  defilement 
(Mishns,  t^hahb.  vli,  2,  vol.  i>,  p.  29;  Paatk,  i,  6,  vol. 
ii,  p.  137,  Suienh  ).  This  use  of  tbe  word  ii  exceed- 
ingly common  in  the  East  to  this  day,  especially  as 
applied  in  the  formation  of  proper  lumea,  in  which  also 
the  moat  curious  Hebrew  examplea  of  this  tuage  occur. 
See  As-. 

(4.)  As  an  extension  of  all  tbe  foregoing  sense*,  the 
term  father  is  very  often  applied  to  God  himself  (Gen. 
x1iv,19,20;  Exod,iv,22t  Dout.  ixiii,  6;  2  Sam.  vii, 
14;  Psa.  txxxii,2T,  28;  Isa.liiil,  16;  Ixlv,  B).  In- 
deed, the  analogy  of  language  would  point  to  this,  see- 
ing that  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  all  the  Syro- 
Arabian  dialects,  the  originator  of  anything  is  con- 
stantly called  its  father.  Without  doubt,  iiowever, 
God  is  in  a  mora  especial  manner,  even  as  by  cove- 
nant, the  Father  of  the  Jews  (Jer.  xxil,  9 ;  Isa,  liiii, 
18;  Ixiv,  8;  John  viii,  41 ;  v,  46;  2  Cor.  vi,  18);  and 
also  of  Christians,  or,  rather,  of  all  [doas  and  believ- 
ing persons,  who  are  called  "sons  of  God"  (John  i, 
12;  Rom.  viii.  16,  etc,).  Thus  Jesus,  in  speaking  to 
his  disciples,  calls  God  their  Father  (Hatt.  vi,  4,  S,  15, 
18;  X.  20,  29;  xili,  48,  etc.).  The  apostles  also,  for 
themselves  and  other  ChrlsUans,  call  him  "  Father" 
(Bom.  i,  7;  1  Cor.  1,  3;  2  Cor.  i,  2;  Gal.  i,  4;  and 
manj'  other  places).     See  Abba. 

2.  The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  aa  tbe 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanction- 
ed in  Scriptare,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the  Almighty 
over  his  creatures,  an  aalhoritj— as  Philo  remarks- 
intermediate  tetween  human  and  divine  (Phllo,  iripi 
yoviMti  rifiqt,  g  1).  It  lie^  of  course,  at  the  root  o.' 
that  so-called  pabiardial  govenunent  (Gen,  Ui,  16 :  ] 
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CflC.  d,  8),  which  wu  iatn>ducMi7  to  Ibe  mof«  dafl- 
nita  BTatemi  that  fallowed,  spiil  that  in  part,  bat  aot 
wbollj,  aupaTMdad  it.  Wben,  tbcreTore,  tha  name  of 
"father  of  Ditiops"  tDfl^S!;)  wa*  givan  to  Abram, 
hs  waa  thereby  held  ap  not  only  aa  the  anceatoT,  but 
aa  tliB  example  of  thoee  wbo  should  come  after  him 
(GeD.kriil,18,19:  Rom.i",  17).  The  father's  bleaaing 
waa  regarded  aaconferrintt  special  benelit,but  bii  male- 
diction special  injury,  on  those  npon  whom  it  fell  (Gen. 
il,2G,2T;  xxvii,2T^0i  zlviii,  15, '.tOi  zlix);  and 
ao  alao  the  aia  of  a  pannt  waa  held  to  aSect,  in  cer- 
Uia  cases,  the  welfkre  of  his  deacendaota  (2  Kiaga,  v, 
S7),  though  lbs  law  forbade  the  punislimenE  of  tbe  sou 
for  his  father'a  Iransgresaion  (Deut.  xxiv,  16 ;  2  Kinga 
siv,  6{  Ezeli.  xviii,  SO).  Tbe  command  to  honor  par- 
eniB  ia  noticed  by  the  apostle  Paul  aa  Ibe  only  one  of 
the  Decaloi^ue  which  bore  ■  dialinct  promiaa  (Gxod. 
XX,  1!  i  Epfaes.  vi,  2),  and  diiespect  towards  tbem  waa 
condemned  by  the  law  aa  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
(Exod.  xxi,  la,  17 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9 ;  corap.  Virgil,  Air,,  vi, 
COS ;  Aristoph.  An.  274-773).  Inatancea  of  legal  en. 
BCtment  in  sapport  of  parental  anthoritj'  are  found  In 
£xod.xxu,I7:  Kumb.iiz,S,a;  xii,14;  Dent  izi, 
18,  21;  Lev.  XX,  9;  xxi,  »i  xxii,  12;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  Prov.  xiii, 
1;  XV,  S;  xvii,2S;  xix,  18;  ix,  20;  ixviii,24;  xxx, 
17;  laa-xlv.ia;  Ual.i.e.  The  fatbcr,  however,  bad 
not  the  power  ot  death  over  his  child  under  the. Moaaic 
law  (Deut.  xxi,  18-21 ;  Pbilo, ;.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  apirit  alao  tbe  principlo  of  re- 

apect  to  age  aad  authority  in  general  appears  to  be 

derived.    Thos  Jacob  is  described  aa  blessing  Plianoh 

(Gen.xlvLi,7,10i  oomp.  Uv.  xiJt,  112;  I-ror.  svi,  81; 

Philo,  A  f.  S  6). 

The  authority  of  a  father  wa*  thoa  very  great  in 

I     patriarchal  limes ;  and  although  the  law  of  Hoaes  i«- 

qnired  the  parent  to  bring  bis  caase  of  complaint  to 

the  public  tribunals  (Deut.  xxi,  18-21),  all  the  more 

1  teal  powers  of  parental  character  were  not  only  left 

'  nnimpaired,  bnt  were  made  in  a  great  degree  tbe  basis 

I  ofthe  judicial  polity  which  that  Uw  eetablished.    The 

1  children,  and  even  the  grandchildren,  continned  under 

I  the  roof  of  the  father  and  grandhtber;  Ibey  labored 

I  on  bia  account,  and  were  the  most  aubmistlve  of  his 

I  aervants.    The  property  ofthe  soil,  the  power  otjudg- 

I  ment,  the  civil  rights,  belonged  to  him  only,  and  his 

1  eons  were  merely  hta  instruments  and  asslatants.     If 

I  a  family  be  compared  to  a  body,  then  the  father  was 

I  the  head,  and  the  sons  the  members,  moving  at  hia 

nill  and  in  his  service.   There  were  exceptions,  doubt- 
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it  ia  atill  the  rule  throughout  the  East. 

niisl  duty  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  In  (he  eyes 
ofthe  Jewish  leiriilBtor,  of  such  high  im|iortance  that 
great  care  waa  taken  that  tbe  paternal  aathority  should 
not  be  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  power  ao  lia- 
ble to  fatal  and  barbarous  abuse  as  that  of  cajrital  pun- 
isbment.  Anjr  outrage  ag^nat  a  parent — a  blow,  a 
curse,  or  incorrigible  proHi^acy — was  made  a  capital 
crime  (Eiod.  xxi,  18, 17 ;  Lev.  ix,  9).  If  the  offence 
waa  public,  it  waa  taken  up  by  the  witnesaes  aa  a  crime 
against  Jehovah,  and  tbe  culprit  waa  brought  belbre 
the  magistrates,  whether  the  parent  consented  or  not ; 
andiftheolTencewaabidden  within  tbe  paternal  walla. 
It  devolved  on  Ibe  parents  to  denounce  him  and  to  re- 
quire hit  punishment. 

It  is  a  beantiful  circnmatance  in  the  law  of  Hoses 
that  this  filial  respect  ia  exacted  for  the  mother  aa  well 
as  for  tbe  father.  The  threats  and  promises  of  the 
legielalor  distinguish  not  tbe  one  from  the  other ;  and 
the  flfth  commandment  associates  the  father  and  moth- 

dien  (are  Cellcrler,  Eipril  ife  la  L^mMlaiian  Moini<}ut, 
11,69,1*2-159).     Comp.  Woman. 

Among  Motasmmedana  parental  authority  haa  great 
veigbt  during  the  time  of  pupilage.    The  son  is  not 


allowed  to  eat,  acalcelf  to  rtl.  In  Ua  tUher'*  lainaum. 
Diaobedienca  to  parents  is  reckoned  one  of  the  aWil 
heinous  of  crimes  (BurckhardI,  KMa  M  Btd.  t,  tti; 
Lane,  Mod.  i^.  i,  84 ;  Atkioaon,  Tnmtli  n  aOtria,  tk 
659). 

Father  (God  thx)  was  usually  repreaented  in  ea^ 
ly  Christian  art  by  a  hand,  which  was  usually  extend- 
ti  tbrongb  a  cloud.  The  principal  sab}ects  in  whldi 
God  the  Father  is  represented  by  a  hand  are  tbe  scoki 
fhnn  tbe  creation  :  Hoses  receiving  tbe  law,  Hoses  at 
the  burning  busb,  tbe  sacrifice  of  Aliraham,  and  the 
baptism  of  Christ.  The  hand  ia  often  given  as  hold- 
ing out  wreaths  or  crowns  to  saints  and  maityn  at 
their  death,  or  their  ascension  to  Paradise.  As  early 
as  tbe  fifth  century,  God  the  Father  ti  repreaented  as 
an  old  man.  This  aymbol  predominatsd  during  tbe 
later  Middle  Agea,  and  is  the  one  now  uniTeraally 
adopted  by  Christian  artists.  The  figuresofGod  iotfae 
creation  by  U.  Angoio  and  Raphael,  in  the  Slatine  chap- 
el and  in  the  Vatican,  are  among  the  grandest  con«p- 
tiona  in  alt  art.  God  the  Father  ia  alao  represented  m 
an  old  man  in  the  Tepreaentstions  of  the  Trinity  (q. 
v.). — Uartigny,i>M;(toiDiatrE<iu  AntiqiaUi  CV^cioiw^ 
1SG5. 

Father-in-law :  1.  cn,  chisi  (from  Trcn,  tojofa 
in  affinity ;  aee  Mothbr-in-i^w),  Gen.  xxxviil,  13, 
2G ;  1  Sam.  iv,  19,  21.  2.  irh,  dcdUH'  (participle  tt 
^rri.  to  marry),  one  marrying  a  daugher,  Exod.  iii,l; 
iv,  18:  iviii,  1-27;  Num.  x,  »;  Judg.  i,  16;  iv,  11; 
xix,  4, 7,  9.  B.  wtvdipoc  (strictly  one  related  by  mar- 
rUge,likeNa.l),Jaha  xviii,I3.    See  AmHirr. 

Father's  Brother,  11^,  dad  (strictly  one  hbful, 
a  ftiend,  as  m  Isa.  v,  1),  an  imc^  (q.  v.),  Num.  xixvi. 
11;  2  Kings  xxiv,  17;  lem.  FATHER'S  SISTEE. 
n^i^,  dodai',  Exod.  vi,  SO,  an  taml  (q.  v.). 

Fathen  of  the  Chnrch  (Pa*™  t'crlaim),  a 

name  applied  to  certain  ancient  Christian  writers,  wha 
have  preserved  in  their  writings,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  history,  doctrines,  and  traditiona  of  the  ear- 
ly Church.  Tbe  use  of  the  name  "father"  for  this 
purpose  originated  in  the  Oriental  habit  of  styling  tbe 
relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  that  of  "father"  and 
"  son."  So  Alexander  the  Great  called  Aristotle  bii 
"  father,"  EHsha  calls  El^h  his  "hther"  (2  King!  It, 
12);  the  pupils  ofthe  prophets  were  called  "sons  of 
the  prophets."  At  an  early  period  in  the  Christian 
Church,  this  title  was  given  to  preachers  and  tcacheis ; 
and  later,  the  title  "father"  (_pnpa,  pope)  was  given 
to  bishops  especially. 

The  Greek  Church  closes  the  list  of  tbe  "  bthen," 
properly  so  called,  with  John  of  Damascus  (f  TM). 
the  Latin  Church  with  Gregor;  tbe  Great  (f  804). 
The  use  of  the  wotd  "fathen"  Is  by  Protfctaatl 
"limited  to  the  more  distinguished  teachers  of  tbe 
first  five  or  six  centuries,  excepting,  of  course,  tbe 
apostles,  who  stand  far  above  tbem  all  as  the  ins|Hnd 
organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  applies,  therefiwe.  to 
the  period  of  tbe  oecumenical  formation  of  doctrinss, 
before  the  sepsrxtion  of  Eastern  and  Western  Chris. 
tcndom"  (Schatr,  CTureA  IlitUiry,  {,  454).  Tbe  BonSB 
theologians  make  tbe  following  qualities  tbe  criterion 
of  a  "Church  father,"  vii,  antiquity,  orthodoxy,  psnt- 
tity  of  life,  and  tbe  approval  of  the  Church  (Fes^ler, 
IrutilutioTtet  ralrobgia,  i,  26).  Accotdhigly,  tbe  Ro- 
man Church  denies  the  title  fathers  to  such  men  as 
Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactanlius,  Eusebios,  etc.,  becaBS 
their  writings  are  not  beld  to  be  In  all  tmpecta  oilhii- 
dox ;  they  are  designated,  not  as  patra,  but  as  lerif- 
tortt  tcdultutici  (ecclealastical  writei«).  At  a  later 
period,  tbe  title  dociorTS  sfcienis  (doctors  oftheCharch) 
was  given  to  writers  supposed  to  have  tbe  qaalitiea 
cited  above  as  constitntingthe  criterion  of  "a&lbrr," 
anbstitnling  enmfiu  midiAi  for  anti^mtat,  A  dsciee 
of  pope  Boniface  (A.D.  12D«)  esaigna  the  title  majii 
etctttia  dodoru  to  the  foar  Latin  fiubara  Ambiaas.  As 
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gnstim,  Jtmmt,  and  Qregoij  the  OraU.  AmoDg  tha 
OreflkSf  Ibe  title  doctont  tcctftia  vah  ^t«i  to  AUi- 
uiuiiu.  Bull,  Gngorj  KaiioniBn,  uiil  ChiyioMom, 
Bod  thi  Latina  NcogaiM  them  u  >ach.  To  a  few 
gnat  men  oinoag  the  ncheleiticA  the  AAipe  titl«  wu 
pren,  with  ui  ulditioTuJ  epithet  to  desigiute  tome 
■pedil  iotellectUBl  quality  in  gift;  tba>,  in  tlie  12th 
■iid  13Ch  ceaturiea,  the  following  doctors  oftbaCbarch 
wen  thus  buDcired ;  Thomw  Aqainu,  ADgelictui  J(»- 
humes  Bouventura.SeraphJCDai  Jolumaea  DanB  Sc»- 
(oa,  SubtUis;  Raimundus  Lulliiu,  inuminatDB;  Ala- 
Doi  de  Inmilia  (de  I'lele),  CDiTarralia;  Darandua  da 
&  PouTfain,  Reaolatisuiniu ;  Gregohna  deKiniini,Au- 
tiienticns ;  johannea  Taulenu,  lUmniiutiu ;  Johannea 
Genonns,  ChriaUaninimua ;  Alejtandai  Halea,  Irre- 
ftagabUia;  Rogv  Bacon,  Adrnirabilis -,  William  Oc- 
cam, Siagalari).  Since  1880,  Bernard  of  Clairvaui 
bai  been  incladed  amDng  tbe  "diMton,"  and,  alnce 
IBAS,  Hilary  of  Poitlen.  Cbronologicall?,  the  btben 
are  divided  into  three  clasiea,  tbe  apostolical,  the  anti- 
Micene,  and  pMt-Nicene. 

I.  Itte ApailoliealFaaeri  arc  tho«i  Chriitlan  wiilen 
(of  whom  may  remains  tie  now  extantj  who  are  aup- 
pDsed  to  hare  been  contemporary  with  one  or  more  of 
tbe  apoatlea,  that  is  to  eay,  who  livad  and  wrote  before 
A.  D.  120.  Tbere  are  five  namea  uaoall;  given  aa  those 
of  the  i^HMtoUe  fiithan,  i.  e.  there  are  five  men  who 
lived  daring  tbe  age  of  tbe  apoatles,  and  who  did  con- 
verse, or  might  have  conversed  with  them,  to  whom 
writings  etiU  aitsnt  have  been  ascribed,  vii.  Bnroa- 
baa,  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Hermas. 
Tbe  fotloiring  wiK-ks  are  Keaerally  coanCad  to  theie 
wtiteis :  1.  Tbe  epistie  of  Bamabis  [aee  Babnabju]  ; 
i.  Two  ajHStles  of  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  Co- 
rintbiana  [see  Clkubmt  or  Rohk];  3.  SeventI  epis- 
tles of  Igiutius,  bisbop  of  Antiocb  [aee  Iokatidb]  ;  i. 
Ad  epiatle  of  Pol^Fcarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  to  tbe  Phil- 
ipplans  [aee  PoLYCARr]  ;  fi.  Tbe  epiatla  (of  an  un- 
known antbor)  to  Dii^aetua  [aeeD[00!iETua];  B.The 
book  entitled  Paibtr  Htmai  [see  Hibhab].  Cert^n 
fragments  ofPaplas  are  also  commonly  Incladed  among 
the  apostolical  btbera.  See  Papias.  Of  the  writings 
sttribnted  to  these  htbera,  soma  at  leaat  are  of  donbt- 
fol  genuineness  (on  this  point,  see  tbe  IndJridaal  titles 
reftrred  to).  Seis  tbe  article  Aposioucai.  FATUBRa, 
f  ol.  i,  p.  31a. 

II.  Tbe  HWa-.Vicne  FaiXtri  are  those  whose  writ- 
ings date  before  the  Coancil  of  Nicaa,  A.D.  325.    The 
chief  among  them  are  (lists  from  Eadie,  Kiddie,  Alzog) : 
JoMin  Uartyr,  bom  probably  aboat  A.D.  KM ;  left  Pal- 
estine 132 ;  presented  bis  first  Apologg  to  Anloninoi 
aboat  (1411  or)  118 ;  wrote  his  aacond  Apology  In  tbe 
Teign  of  Harcaa  AoreUns,  probably  about  162-4; 
baa  left  a  vaiiely  of  oUier  works,  and  a  Dialogue 
wilk  Trgplio  de  jew;  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome 
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Heroiia*  wrote  hii  work,  DeriiK 

hiophm,  probably  aboat  170. 
Dion^us  of  Corinth  wrote  aonn 

cept  a  very  few  fragments ;  A.  I'U. 
Hegnippns,  ori|(inal1y  a  Jew,  wrote  B'atorg  of  Uu 

ChitrA,  of  which  only  a  few  fiagmenta  iurvive, 

about  175. 
Tattan  wrote  an  OnKtm  againd  At  GnKkt,  which  bai 

been  preaerred ;  died  probably  aboat  176. 

n  ApoUgy  for  the  Chriatiana,  and 
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IfanalaUd  into  Englieb,  176. 

TbeophilDi,  biabop  of  Antiocb,  wrote  his  work  on  re- 
lignm  to  Antol]^:us  aboat  180;  died  tSl. 

Inueua,  biabop  of  Lyone,  Gaul,  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  lacond  century  (became  bisbop  abontA.I).  177), 
wrote  Us  work  Aganit  Htrtma,  or  A  Xtfutaliom  md 
Stbtenion  of  KnoirMgt  falttig  to  calkd,  between 
A.D.  1B2  and  188 ;  died  about  A.  D.  202. 

Kino  das  Felix  wrote  bis  OoUnilu,  or  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, about  209. 


Clement  of  Alexandria  saccaeded  Pantanos  in  tbs 
catechetical  school  of  that  city  IBS  or  IM ;  quitted 
Alexandria  202 ;  died  about  SIT. 

Tertullian  became  a  Montanist  aboat  the  year  ZOO; 
hla  Apolegg  waa  compoaed  (198  or)  205;  his  work 
ag^nst  Marcion,  207 ;  baa  left  a  great  variety  of 
tracts  on  the  vices  and  customs  of  hu  age — as  on  the 
theatre,  the  dieaa  of  females,  idolatry,  aecond  mar- 
riages, tbe  soldier's  crown,  and  on  flight  in  pcrsecO' 
tion,  etc. ;  died  about  340. 

Hippolytns,  bishop  of  Portua  Romanua.  wrote,  beddea 
many  other  pieces,  PAifosopfcuomjio,  newly  discov- 
ered ;  died  about  280. 

Orlgen,  bom  186 ;  head  of  the  catechetical  achool  at 
Alexandria  304 ;  went  to  Roma,  and  retorned  to 
Alexandria,  218;  went  to  Cassarea,  in  Palestine, 
31&;  ordained  at  CBsarea,  and  afterwards  settled 
there,  about  280;  retired  to  Cappadocia  235;  re- 
toned  to  Cnaana  239 ;  a  laborioua  scholar  and  crit- 
ic ;  compiled  a  Hsa^ila,  or  Polyglot  Bible ;  wrote 
commentaries  on  Scripture,  some  of  which  survive ; 
a  treatise  on  prayer ;  and  a  defence  against  Celaos ; 
thrown  into  prison  360;  died  254. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  248;  fled  from  Carthage 
350 ;  ratnmed  251 ;  banished  257 ;  author  of  epis- 
tles, addresses,  and  tracts ;  advocate  of  Episcopacv ; 
aafffeiwl  martyrdom  258. 

DionyaiuB,  sumamed  the  Great,  I^hop  of  Alexandria, 
aacholarofOrigen,247or248;  died 265. 

Gregory  (Tbanmatargoa),  bishop  of  Ncocnaarea,  flour- 
ished 245 :  composed  a  creed,  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Origan,  and  a  pataphraaa  on  Ecclesiastea ;  died 
about  370. 

Vktorinns  wrote  scholia  on  the  Apocalypse ;  died  303. 

Amobins  wrote  bis  treatise  of  seven  books  Agaiiut  /*e 
GentOa  about  S06 ;  died  probably  about  325. 

Loctsntius,  Bniahed  hia  Inttjtiilf  about  330 ;  wrote  also 
on  The  Daai  of  Peruailan,  and  on  Tkt  WralA  of 
God;  composed  a  symposinm  or  banquet,  and  an 
Itinerary,  both  in  verse ;  died  325. 
For  the  litetatore,  aee  each  of  theae  titles  in  iU  al- 

phabetical  place.     The  greater  part  of  this  period, 

down  at  least  to  tbe  death  of  Origen,  A.D.  354,  may 

be  called  the  apologetic  period  of  tbe  early  Church, 

and  many  of  the  writera  of  that  time  belong  to  tho 

class  of  apologista  (q.  v.).    Tlie  last  half  of  the  period 

diacnssion  of  them  within  the  Church.  Strife  ^^nst 
pagans  and  pagan  philosophy  on  the  one  band,  and 
ai^nst  Judaic  Docetism  and  Gnosticiam  on  tho  other, 
characterizes  the  whole  period  (see  Keander,  History 
ofDogmat,  Rylond'a  translation,  i,  33  aq,)-  "While 
tbe  so-called  apostolical  fathers  (with  few  exceptiona) 
were  diatlnguiahed  by  a  direct  practico-ascetlcal  rather 
than  a  definite  doctrinal  activity,  the  philosophi^g 
tendency  allied  to  Hellenism  waa  in  some  measure 
represented  by  tbe  apologists  JurtM  Martyr,  Talita, 
Athmasonu,  Thu^ubu  of  Antioch,  and  Mimiciia  Fe- 
lix in  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  Irrtvrui,  sa  well  as 
Taiiillian,  and  bia  disciple  Cyprian,  firmly  adhered  to 
the  positive  dogmsUc  theology  of  the  Ctanrch,  the  for. 
mar  in  a  milder  and  mora  considerate,  tbe  latter  in  a 
atrict  and  someUmes  gloomy  manner.  Clement  and 
Origen,  both  beloniiing  to  the  Alexandrian  achool, 
chiefly  developed  the  epeculatlve  aapect  of  theology. 
But  tbese  contnuts  are  only  relative ;  for  we  find,  e. 
((.that  Justin  Martyr  manifests  both  a  leaning  towards 
Hellenism,  and  a  strong  Jndaiaing  tendency ;  that  the 
idealism  and  criticism  of  Origen  are  now  and  tlien  ac- 
companied with  a  surprising  adherence  to  the  letter; 
and  that  Tertullian,  notwitbatanding  bis  anti-Gnostie 
tendency,  evidently  strives  after  philosophical  ideas. 
It  was  the  chaiaclsristic  feature  of  the  apologetical 
period,  that  the  whole  ayatem  of  Christianity  as  a  ro- 
llgiuus-moral  fact  was  considered  and  defended  rather 
than  particular  doctrines.  Still,  certain  doctrines  be- 
come more  prominent,  while  others  nceiva  lees  stten- 
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tion.  InvaaUgstioiu  of  a  thealogrcml  mnd  ehriitologi- 1 
cul  nature  an  vertainl}'  more  numeiouB  than  thoae  of 
an  ADtliTopolof^ical  cbaiacter.  On  tbit  account  ths 
doctrine  of  Iminun  liberty  is  made  more  contpicaouB  , 
in  this  peiioil  Ibon  later  writers  approved.  Next  lo  ' 
tbealojsy  and  chriBtology,  esctiatology  engaged  moM 
tbe  attention  of  Cbristiana  at  that  time,  and  was  moro 
fullf  deve1o|>^  in  tbe  <truggle  with  millenarianiam  on 
the  one  tide,  and  with  the  MEpticism  of  Grecian  pbiloa- 
ophws  on  the  other"  (Hagenbach,  HUloiy  a/ Doctriat; 
§  26, 27).  A  valuable  literary  hiitory  of  the  ante-Ni- 
cene  fsthera  ia  fumiBhed  \ij  Donaldson,  Criiieal  Hit- 
Cory  ofChrittian  LiltrahiTi  and  Doctnnt,fTim  lAe  dtalk 
of  die  Apoalla  lo  Oe  KiceM  Coimcii  (Lond.  1864. 8  vols. 
Hvo),  a  worli  irhich  showe  iadaatry  and  ability,  bat  is 
not  remarkable  for  true  critiral  judgment.  Dr,  Bq- 
chanan  remarlu  that  "Donaldton  argura  on  the  erro- 
neous principle  that  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  (atbers 
may  be  applied  as  a  test,  if  not  of  the  tiutli  of  certain 
doctrines,  at  least  of  their  necessity  and  iiDportunce 
as  atticles  of  faith.  '  If  tbe  early  writers  wire  hete- 
rodox on  the  Trinlly — if  tbey  knew  nothing  of  a  aatis- 
bcUon  of  divine  Juitice,  but  spolie  only  in  a  vague  way 
of  the  matter — if  they  wavered  in  regard  to  original 
sin,  some  denying  it  entirely,  and  others  expressiag 
themselves  with  great  nncertainty — if  their  testimony 
to  tlie  inapiration  of  the  New  Testament  is  unsatiafac- 
tory  and  inconcluBivo,  where  was  Christianity  in  those 
days?  Did  it  really  sleep  for  three  long  centuries? 
....  Or  may  not  ^e  evangelical  school  Im  wrongin 
asserting  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  believe  in 
original  sin,  the  Trinity,  tbe  atonement,  and  umilar 
dogmas,  before  he  can  be  a  Christian  ?'  (vol.  1,  p.  £4). 
Dr.  Donaldson's  work — considered  as  a  'Critical  Hi»- 
tory  of  Christian  Literature'  in  the  Hrat  three  centn- 
rics— is  highly  valuable,  and  exhibits  the  results  of 
Hpo  scholarship,  and  extensive  reading  and  researeh ; 
but  considered  as  a  'Critical  HiEitorj-  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine,' it  is  far  from  being  a  safe  guide.  His  interpre- 
tation of  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
la,  to  sav  the  least,  highly  questionable,  and  at  direct 
variance  with  that  of  such  writers  as  Bull,  and  Water- 
land,  and  Fobet.  But,  even  were  it  more  certain  than 
it  is,  and  did  it  afford  proof  that  their  writings  wen 
test  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  we  believe  them 
to  have  been,  we  should  still  fall  back  on  the  cardinal 
principle  that  they  an  to  be  tested  by  the  only  infalli- 
ble smndard,  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  '  To  the  law 
and  to  the  tHtimony ;  if  they  speak  not  acoording  to 
this  Word,  Uiere  is  nolight  in  them.'  We  should  then 
be  constrwned  to  say  of  tbeni,  as  the  prophet  said  of 
ancknt  Israel. '  They  have  foiMken  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  what  wisdom  is  in  them?'  but  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  question.  Where 
was  Christianity  then  P  for  it  existed  then,  as  it  exista 
still,  in  'the  Word  of  God,  the  Gospel  of  our  salva- 
tion;' and  it  was  neither  dead  nor  asleep,  but  alive 
and  active  in  the  Church  of  the  Catacomha"  (Bucban- 
ao,  Doclrint  of  Jutlifiealion,  Edinb.  1867,  p.  431). 

III.  Pott-Nittne. — The  principal  poit-Nicene  (athere 
are  as  follows : 

Eusebiua  (Pamphili>  bom  about  A.D.  370;  bishop  of 
CKurea,  in  Palestine,  315 ;  was  a  learned  and  labo- 
rious writer;  wrote,  besides  many  other  things,  tbe 
EvangfUcal Prrparatim,  In  fifteen  boohs;  EmngcU- 
eal  Hemomtralion,  in  twenty  hooks  — the  half  of 
which  i*  kist— but  both  works  belong  lo  Apologetics 
(q.  V.)  I  an  Eccietiailical  IHtionf,  in  tan  boohs ;  died 
3\0. 
Julius  Finnicus  Matemus,  who  wrote  on  the  error  of 

profane  religions  ;  flourished  about  S4D. 
HUary,  bishop  of  Poictien,  bom  306  i  banished  to 
Phrygis  356;  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  on  councils, 
against  the  Arians,  with  a  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  and  MaUhew ;  died  S66. 
Athanasius,  horn  at  Alexandria  abont  296;  present  as 
deacon  at  the  Council  of  Nicaa  S2G ;  bishop  of  Al- 


exandria 836 ;  fled  lo  Rome  3*1 ;  ratumed  to  Alex- 
andria 34  S;  fled  to  the  deseni  of  Egypt  356 1  wrote 

a  discourse  against  the  Gentiles,  on  the  tnomation; 

against  the  Arians,  on  the  Incarnation ;  against 

Apollinaris,  etc. ;  died  ST3. 
Ba>il,  surnamed  the  Greiit,  lorn  329;  Utbop  oTCsn- 

rea,  in  Cappadocia,  370 ;    wrote  bomilieB,  expori- 

tions,  panegyrics,  Herwmtrtm,  and  letters ;  died  379. 
Ephraim  the  Syrian,  deacon  of  Edesra;  published  a 


Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  bom  31S;  Ushop  of  Jemaalen 
~");  wrote  catechetical  discourses  J  died  366. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  bom  328;  ordained  deacon  361; 
bishop  of  Suzima  372;  bishop  of  Constantinople  381 ; 
wrote  discoulsea,  poems,  and  letters ;  died  about  390. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  bom  851 ;  bishop  of  Kyssa  372 ; 
wrote  a  Btxamtron,  life  of  Mows,  on  prayer,  along 
with  orations,  panegyrics,  tracts,  and  letters;  dinl 
about  39S. 

Amhn»e,  liorn  810;  arrbbishop  of  Milan  374;  pub- 
listied  annotations  on  Scripture,  discourses,  and  mil- 
eeUaneous  treatises ;  died  about  397. 

Epiphanius,  liishop  of  Salamis,  bom  about  SEO;  wrvle 
a  PoMiariiim,  or  a  treatise  on  heresies,  etc.;  died 
403. 

Chtysoslom,bom  atAntiochaboutSU;  ordained  pns- 
bylar  in  that  church  886;  bishop  of  Ccnstantinopis 
896;  deprivedandrestoredlOS;  bsDiahed404;  las 
a  most  eloquent  preacher  and  voluminoiu  writer; 
wrote  many  commentaries,  homilies,  orations,  with 
several  controversial  pieces ;  died  407. 

Rufflnua,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  Jerome  394 ;  published  a  great  many 
Latin  translations,  aa  well  as  original  Kotks ;  died 
410. 

Jerome,  liorn  881 ;  in  Kome  TGS ;  ordained  presbyter 
about  378 ;  translated  or  revised  the  Latin  Vatgtlti 
wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the  bonks  of  Scrip- 
ture, controversial  tracts,  an  Onamatlu^in,  and  lives 
and  works  of  preceding  ecclesiastical  writers;  died 
420. 

Theodorus,  bishop  of  Mopsnestia,  in  CiliciB,  about  392; 
wrote  commentaries,  in  which  be  expounded  the 
grammalicul  sense ;  but  onlv  a  few  brief  fragments 
remain;  died  about 428. 

Augustine,  bom  S64 ;  baptized  387 ;  ordained  presby- 
ter at  Hippo  391 ;  coadjutor  of  Valerius,  ijbbop  of 
Hippo,  396;  began  hii  work,  Ot  OnlWe  Cei,  40!; 
pulillthed  Confessions ;  engaged  in  eontroveny  with 
the  Pelagians,  Donatista,  and  HanichHDs;  com- 
poseda  great  variety  of  tracts  bearing  on  syrtematic 
theology  and  preraleut  errors ;  wrote  bis  Rrtracta- 
(ionM,  or  reviews  ofhis  own  work,  4!6;  died  4£0. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  bishop  of  Alexandria  513;  an  tui- 
bitious  and  turbulent  defender  of  orthodoxy ;  srute 
on  the  Pentateuch,  on  adoration  in  spirit,  some  cod- 
mentariea  on  portions  of  the  Ohl  and  New  Testa- 
ments, on  the  Trinity,  against  the  emperor  Jniisn, 
and  against  Nestorias  ;  died  444. 

CommonilOTVim,  or  admoidtlou  against  profane  nov- 
elUes  of  heretics,  434 ;  died  about  446. 

Isidore  of  Peluslum :  wrote  tracts  on  Scripture,  on 
doctrines,  on  discipline,  and  on  mocachism;  ditd 
449. 

Sedulius,  poet,  and  Scotsman  by  birth,  wrote  ttvttA 
hvmns,  and  a  Carmn  PaKhalf,  in  verse ;  flourished 
about  449, 

Tbeodoret,  horn  386  (or 393) ;  bishop  of  Cyrus,  in  Svris, 
423;  deprived  449;  restored  461;  wrote  queslieoi 
on  Scripture,  commentaries,  and  a  Cbureh  history, 
extending  tram  326  to  429  ;  a  religious  history,  and 
an  epitome  of  hentical  fables ;  died  466. 

Petrus  Cbrysologus;  wrote  a  letter  lo  Eutychsi  and 
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died  461. 
Vigiliiia,  liiahop  of  Tbapiaij  vrote  agaioat  ths  hete- 

tid  of  Ariue,  Nostoriui,  and  on  tha  Trinily;  fluur- 

iahsd  ahaui  480, 
Boethios,  aatbor  of  tbe  Coatol'jHia  of  PUtatophg ;  pat 

to  demth  &25. 
Procopins  ofGazu,  a  coromentatoTOD  Scripture  j  flour- 

i*hed  about  523. 
Arstaa,  a  commentator  on  the  Apocalyp*e;  flourUhed 

about  M9. 
Evagrius,  wrote  a  Clairdt  Hutory;  died  694. 
GiegoTj,  biahopof  Toure;  died  6116. 
Gngorj'  I,  eunismed  the  Great,  biahop  of  Sooie  690; 

died  604. 
Joaniws  Moscbiu.  monk,  died  6iO. 
Itidon  of  Seville,  died  638. 
Uede,  lit  Vattrabit,  died  735. 
Jokn  of  Damatciu,  Dognatic  Thtologg,  c.  776. 

Sea  eacb  of  the  aboTe  namea  in  its  olphabelJcal 
place  in  this  Cjclopodia. 

I V.  Ute  nn-i  A  ulknilg  nf  tki  FaUieri  at  Thtoingy.— 
On  thia  anhject  there  are  three  opinions:  (a,)  Tha 
Bonun  and  Paiejite  Tiew,  vhicli  puts  the  "  conaant 
of  the  fHtbera"  (emixidjinK  tradition)  into  the  rule  of 
Wlh,  along  with  Scriptnre.  See  Faith,  Rdi.e  of. 
(4.)  Th.it  of  the  Hiah-Church  writer*,  who,  though  ' 
tber  ackiio«rlei1|(e  the  Scriptarea  as  the  only  rule  of 
tutii,yet  appeal  to  the  f.ithers  aa  tho  proper  exposl- 
lors  of  Acriptnie  doctrinp,  and  denoance  aa  airogant 
and  prBsumptuona  those  who  attjtnpt  to  oppose  modern 
D^niona  to  what  is  held  to  be  the  aenciinent  of  Chria- 
Uan  antiquity,  (c.)  The  Proteatant  view,  according  to 
which  tbe  fathers  are  to  lie  treated,  like  other  theolog- 
■"     s,  with  the  deference  and  respect 


ir  lea: 


e   them 


"In  readiOK  the  fiithera  we  miiat  always  bear  in  mind 
Ihit  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  insist  upon  tbe  reception,  aa  an 
article  of  faith,  of  any  doctrine  which  Is  nat  to  bo 
foBiHl  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  which  is  not 
deducible  from  Scripture.  Still,  ths  Judgment  of  an- 
liqaity  on  disputedpointsmay  be  useful;  and  while  wo 
■houlJ  not  put  these  writers  into  the  position  of]ud|<ea, 
Ibey  may  lie  re^rdcd  us  oompatenl  witnesaea.  They 
are  also  the  hisloriana  of  the  Church,  and  report  ita 
cutoms  in  sucoesaivo  ages ;  we  must,  therefore,  have 
lecomaa  to  their  writings  for  information  on  matters 
of  ecclesiss^cal  antiquity,  just  as  wo  refer  to  the  writ- 
inga  at  heathen  orators,  hlstoriana,  and  poata  for  infor- 
malioa  with  reapect  to  Roman  or  Grecian  antiquities" 
(Riddie,  Chrilian  An-iqailia,  p.  iG). 

1.  The  acbolastic  theology  (q.  r.)  began  with  com- 
mnila  upon  citations  from  the  fathara,  conaidered  as  an- 
Ihwitative  (asKca/se).  When  the  Reformation  began, 
tbs  Komsn  divin:^a  found  themselves  driven  anew  to 
Hi*  fithera  for  authority  for  tha  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  Lnther  and  bis  coadjutors  ahowcil  to  bo 
^thnil  foundation  in  Scripture,  Hare  loudly  than 
ersn  tha  scholastics  did  the  CDatTavertista  of  this  pe- 
Hod  proclaim  the  authority  of  patristic  tradition  in 
JMtlint  qnaaiions  of  faith.  We  have  here  a  claw  po- 
mnical  nason  (dr  the  vlaw  lalten  of  tbe  fothers  in  Ro- 
man theology  (ace  it  stated  in  Alcog,  Patmlogie.  §  S; 
•■4  compira  the  articles  FAiTit,  Ritlr  of  ;  Tradi- 
tion): Kot  unnaturall.T,  then,  have  the  Roman  the- 
"Sdana  been  the  moat'diligent  workers  in  this  field 
w  Christian  literature.  Bnt,  on  tlia  other  band,  the 
wasa  theory  that  questions  of  doctrine  can  only  be 
•rtUHl  by  councils  (or  by  pope  and  couocil),  has  not 
«n  without  effect  in  leading  Roman  writers  to  depre- 
™te  the  sarlv  writers,  or,  at  lesat,  to  »e  their  defects 
"^y.  SoPetayiua,whoseOpuai)«r*'oiuji«.ftiff- 
■«*«  <Paris,  1644-60;  new  edit,  vol,  i,  Romie,  1867, 
«■)  is  a  itore-house  of  patrietlcal  laaming,  points  out 
*«  tbeological  ecrora  of  Athenagoras,  Tertnllian,  and 


othen,  with  great  cteamaaa.  So  alao  J.  H.  Newman, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Eaas  on  Ac  Ikcflopment  of 
Chriitim  Dodriat  (p.  12-15,  N.  V.  edit.),  dwells  upon 
the  "incompleteness''  end  even  of  tbe  "errors"  of  the 
anle-Nicene  theology,  even  in  the  hands  of  such  fa- 
thers aa  Iren«ua,  Gregory,  and  Cyprian.  This  whole 
Introduction  may  be  considered  aa  nn  argument  againat 
the  Bo^alled  Tractarian  view  of  tbe  authority  of  the 
bthera,  and  eapecially  against  the  validity  and  practi- 
cability of  the  much-vauiiteil  dictum  of  Vincentius  lir- 
inenaia  (q.  v.\  quod  temper^  quad  ubique,  qaod  oA  oat- 
asiw  iraiilum  eM,  All  tbe  recent  Runian  wriCera  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  "  developmcDt"  (q,  v.)  write  In 
tbe  same  vein. 

2.  The  Protestant  theologians  have,  until  a  late  pe- 
riod at  least,  beet)  divided  into  two  wings  on  this  ques- 
tion of  tbe  "  right  use  of  the  fathers,"  One  of  these 
whigs  mav  lie  represented  by  Uilton  (t  1674)  and  by 
Daill6  (t  1670).  union,  in  his  tract  on  Prelalkai  EpU. 
eopacy,  apeaku,  in  his  strong  way,  of  those  who,  "  not 
content  with  the  plentirul  and  whuleeome  fountains  of 
Scripture,  seek  to  themselves  ts.icberd,  and  cannot 
think  any  doubt  resolved  until  thoy  run  to  thiit  undi- 
gested heap  and  fry  of  authors  which  they  call  antiq- 
uity. Whstaoover'time,  or  the  hcedlcsa  hand  of  blind 
chance,  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  to  this  present  in 
her  huge  drag-nat,  whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  sheila  or 
shmbe,  unpicked,  unchosen,  those  arc  tha  fathers." 
But  yet,  he  adds,  in  another  part  of  tho  same  tract, 
"  Ha  that  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  wcll-leamed  man  to 
have  read  diligently  the  ancient  alorias  of  the  Church, 
and  to  be  no  stranger  tn  the  volames  of  the  fathers, 
shall  have  all  judicious  men  consenting  with  him  ;  not 
hereby  to  control  and  new-fangle  ths  Scriptures,  God 
forbid!  but  to  mark  how  corruption  and  aposto  ay  crept 
in  by  degiesB,  and  to  gather  up,  wherever  we  And  tha 
sparks  of  original  truth,  wherewith  to  stop 


thei 
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with 


'n  curb  who  willingly  pass  by  that  which  ii 
orthodoxal  in  them,  and  studiously  cuU  out  that  which 
is  commentitioDS  and  best  for  thcb*  turns;  n(it  weigh- 
ing the  fathers  in  the  balance  of  Scripture,  but  Scrip- 
ture in  the  balance  of  the  fathers.  If  we,  therefore, 
making  first  the  Gospel  our  rule  and  oracle,  shall  take 

oppose  tbe  evil  which  other  men  aeek  from  them,  in 
this  way  of  skirmish  we  shall  easily  master  all  super- 
stition and  false  doctrine ;  but  if  we  turn  this  our  dis- 
creet and  wary  usage  of  Ihcm  into  a  blind  devotion  to- 
find  written  by  them, 


inds  I 


led  us  at  tirtt  to  pirt  from  Rome,  that  is,  to  hold  the 
Scrlpturos  against  all  antiquity;  we  remove  our  cause 
advenaries'  own  court,  and  take  up  there 


which 


rillsc 


Dp  witli  them  again,  inaamuch  as,  l>clieving  antiquity 
for  itself  in  any  one  point,  we  bring  an  engagement 
upon  ourselves  of  assenting  to  all  that  it  charges  upon 
us,"  Uilton,  It  is  plain,  waa  writing  agoioet  (he  An- 
glican admirers  of  antiquity  aa  much  as  against  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

DalU6  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Vera  i'lii  Palram  (1686 ; 
Am.  ed.  Tke  RigU  Uie  oflhi  FaOun,  Philadel.  1842, 
12mo),  which  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.  Warburlon,  in  hla  Mrodaction 
lo  JvKaa,  speaks  of  tho  work,  its  occasion  and  Issues, 
as  follows:  "When  the  grout  defection  waa  made 
from  the  Church  of  Roma  back  again  to  the  Chnreh 
of  Christ,  the  Reformed,  though  they  shook  off  the 
tyranny  of  tha  pope,  could  not  disengage  themselves 
from  the  unbounded  authority  of  the  fathers,  but  car- 
ried that  prejudice  with  them,  aa  they  did  some  others 
of  a  worse  complexion,  hito  tha  Proteatant  religion. 
For  in  sacred  mattora,  aa  novelty  Is  snapidoua  and  an- 
Uquity  venerable,  they  thought  it  (or  their  credit  to 
have  tbe  father*  on  their  aide.  They  seemed  neither 
to  consider  antiquity  in  general  aa  a  thing  relative. 
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nor  Chriitian  uitiquit}'  aa  a  thing  pMttire ;  either  of 
wbich  would  bave  ebown  them  that  the  fMberg  them- 
■elvBs  were  modern  comparecl  to  that  aathoritf  on 
vrbicb  the  ReronnatiDn  was  founded,  and  that  the 
Gospel  waa  tbal  true  antiquity  on  whicji  all  ita  ToUow. 
erg  ehauld  repose  themaelvee.  The  conaequence  of 
which  unhappy  oTTor  was  that,  in  the  long  appul  to 
reaaon  between  Proteetanta  and  Papiala,  both  of  them 
going  on  a  common  principle  of  the  decisive  authorily 
of  the  fathera,  enabled  the  latter  to  anpport  their  credit 
against  all  the  evidence  of  common  aente  and  sacred 
Scripture.  At  length  an  excellent  writer  of  the  Jis- 
formti  [DallUJ,  obierving  that  tba  coatroTersy  was 
likely  to  be  endless ;  for,  though  the  gross  corruptions 
of  Popeiy  were  certainly  later  than  the  thin),  fourth, 
and  fltth  centoriei,  to  which  the  appeal  waa  usually 
made,  yet  the  seeds  of  them  being  sown,  and  begin- 
ning to  paltulate,  it  was  but  too  plain  there  waa  hold 
enough  for  a  akiltul  debater  to  draw  tbe,/acitfi  to  his 
own  aide,  and  make  them  water  the  sprouts  they  had 
been  planting:  observing  this,  I  say,  he  wisely  pro- 
jected to  shift  the  ground,  and  force  the  disputants 
vary  their  method  both  of  attack  and  defence.  In  i: 
der  to  tbia,  he  composed  a  discourse  of  the  Trvt  lit  of 
lit  FatAtri,  in  which,  with  uncommon  learning  and 
Strength  of  argument,  he  showed  that  the  fathers  were 
incompetent  deciders  of  Cbe  controversies  now  on  foot, 
ahice  the  points  in  queation  were  not  formed  Into 
cles  till  long  after  the  ages  in  which  tbey  lived.  This 
waa  bringing  liit  JaAeri  from  the  bench  to  the  table, 
degrading  them  from  the  rank  of  Judges  intotbe  class 
of  limple  evidence:  In  which,  too,  they  were  not 
speak,  like  Iriih  evidence,  iu  every  cause  where  the 
were  wanted,  but  only  to  such  matters  at  were  agreed 
to  be  within  their  knowleilge.  Had  this  leamed  critic 
stopped  here,  his  book  had  been  free  from  blame ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  his  purpose  had  in  all  likeUhood 
proved  very  ineffectusl,  for  the  obliquity  of  old  pro]. 
udicea  is  not  to  be  set  straight  by  reducing  it  to  that 
line  of  right  which  barely  restores  it  to  integrity.  He 
went  much  farther;  and  by  showing  occasionally  that 
tbey  were  absurd  interpreters  of  Holy  Writ,  that  they 
were  bad  reasonera  in  morals  and  veiy  loose  evidence 
in  facts,  he  seemed  willing  to  have  bis  readers  iatei 
that,  eyen  thongh  tbey  had  been  masters  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  these  other  defects  would  have  rendered  them 
Tory  unqualified  deciders.  However,  the  work  of  this 
famous  foreigner  had  great  consequences,  and  espe- 
cially with  us  here  at  home.  The  more  learned  among 
the  nobility  (which  at  that  time  was  of  the  republic  of 
letters)  were  the  first  who  emancipated  themselves 
flrora  the  general  prejudice.  It  brought  the  excellent 
lord  Falkland  to  think  moderately  of  the  fathers,  and 
to  turn  his  theological  inquiries  into  a  more  useful 
channel ;  and  his  great  rival  in  arts,  the  famous  lord 
DIgby,  found  it  of  such  use  to  him  in  his  defence  of 
the  Reformatioa  against  hii  couain  Sir  Kenelm  that 
he  has  even  epitomized  it  in  hia  floe  letter  on  that 
subject.  But  what  it  haa  chiefly  to  boaat  of  is  that  it 
gave  birth  lo  the  two  best  defenses  ever  written  on  the 
two  beat  subject?,  religion  and  liberly — 1  mean  Mr. 
Chillingworth'sSffiffioB  o/ProlfMtiaUi,  and  Dr.  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Libtrig  of  Prophrt^ng.  In  a  word,  it  may 
be  truly  said  to  be  the  store-bonse  from  whence  all 
who  hare  since  written  popularly  on  the  character  of 
thej^irifn  have  derived  their  materlHls"  (cited  in  Pnf- 
<ict  to  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  Daill6). 

3.  The  other  Protestant  wing  consists  of  the  early 
writers  after  the  Reformation  who  sought  in  the  hthers 
to  find  weapons  against  Home,  and  of  their  successon, 
especially  in  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  fkTor- 
cd  what  are  called  High-Church  views.  Among  Con- 
tinental wTitcrs.  [^ultetiia  (Medulla  Tienbgia  Palnrm 
Sjrntoymo,  Frankfort,  1598;  Heidelh.  1613;  Frankfort, 
16S4)  sought  to  show  that  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  had 
■      "  linterprcted  by 
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dent  than  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  The  Angfr 
can  divines,  fi-om  an  early  period  of  the  BefbrmMioii. 
made  great  nae  of  the  fathers  in  the  controversy  with 
Borne.  Moreover,  they  found,  or  believed  that  thejr 
fbund,  the  fathers  very  aerviceable  in  their  wariare  fee 
episcopacy.  Patristic  studies  became  fashionable  in 
the  Church;  the  great  names  of  Bu!l,Waterland.  Uib- 
cr,  Andrews,  and  many  others,  show  a  list  of  patriitic. 
al  scholars  turdly  excelled  iu  the  Roman  Kboola. 
Usher  set  great  store  upon  the  study  of  the  fatben, 
not  simply  on  polemical,  but  also  on  scientific  gioundi. 
Dr.  Parr  says  of  him  :  "  Indeed,  he  had  ao  great  ii 
esteem  of  the  ancient  authora  for  the  acquiring  any 
solid  learning,  whether  sacred  or  probne,  that  his  ad- 
vice to  young  stndents,  either  in  divinity  or  antiqnilr, 
was,  not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  epitomn,  bat  to 
set  tbemsetves  to  read  the  ancient  authors  Ihennelvet; 
as,  to  begin  with  the  fathers,  and  to  read  tbem  accord- 
ing to  the  ages  In  which  they  lived  (which  wsa  the 
method  he  had  taken  himselfX  and,  together  with 
them,  carefully  to  peruse  the  Church  historian*  that 
treated  of  that  ago  in  which  those  fathers  liv«d,  by 
which  means  the  student  would  be  better  able  to  pn- 
ceive  the  reason  and  meaning  of  divcn  passage*  it 
their  writings  (which  otherwise  ironld  be  obsrote) 
when  he  knew  the  original  and  growth  of  those  here- 
sies and  heterodox  opinions  against  which  they  wreu, 
and  may  also  better  judge  what  doctrbies,  ceremonies, 
and  opinions  prevailed  in  the  Church  in  every  age, 
and  by  what  means  introduced."  Bull  and  Water- 
land  made  great  use  of  the  fathers  in  their  dlsruuions 
of  the  Trinity.  WaterUnd  vrrites  against  DsiUi's 
charges  of  obscurity  In  the  fathers  (^Worii,  Oxford.  S 
vols.  8vo) ;  he  also  wrote  on  the  use  and  value  of  ec- 
clesisatical  iDtlquity  in  general  (ill,  e01-6&S),  and 
made  a  reply  to  Batbeync's  Moralt  dei  Pirn  dt  ti^K 
(Amst.lT3B).  The  great  dissenting  scholar,  Dr.  Laid- 
ner,  applied  lbs  fathers  in  an  apologetlcal  way,  with 
rare  learning  and  skill,  in  hia  CrtdibiHlf  of  ike  Gaf» 
Hvtory  (latest  edition,  in  hia  Worii,  10  vols.  Svo.  Lco- 
don,  1S27).  He  gives  brief  but  painstaking  nstiiH 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  each  of  the  writen 
cited,  and  hia  work  ia  to  tbia  day  one  of  the  moetuM- 
fnl  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  an- 
tiquity. 

There  was  mncb  controversy  in  the  Iflth  century 
about  the  fathers,  generally  polemical,  and  inspired 
rather  by  the  controversial  spirit  than  by  the  love  d 
tmth.  So  Priestley  attacked  the  fathers  in  his  Comp' 
liotu  nfCkrUliuHily  (1762).  Bishop  Horsley  replied  to 
him  ;  and  a  voluminoua  issue  of  tncts  followed  fMn 
both  parties  (see  Horsley.  Tmctt  in  conirovertg  witli 
Dt.PtieitlestmthebelitfrflhejiritAgtticithrrgardlt 
our  Lord'i  divinilg  (3d  ed.  Dundee,  1812).  MiddlFtsn'i 
/>^ee  Inqtiiry  iaio  tht  miraculoui  Powttm  attributed  to  Ae 
Earlg  CImrch  (  Work;  175fi,  vol.  i)  also  gave  rise  to  i 
copious  controversy.  John  Wosley,  iu  reply  to  it,  «Ji 
that "  Middleton  seeks  to  prove  that  all  the  primiliirt 
rs  were  fbols  or  knaves,  and  moat  of  them  both 
one  and  the  other."  He  vindicates  the  ante-!IiaBe 
rs  from  Mlddleton's  charge  that  they  held  to  ill 
hief  "cormptions  of  Popery."  In  his  sumuiiBft 
I  says  of  the  early  bthera,  "  I  allow  that  some  of 
these  had  not  atrong  natnral  sense,  that  few  of  tbem 
noch  learning,  and  none  the  asostances  which 
ge  enjoys  in  some  respects  above  all  that  wesl 
B.  Honce  I  doubt  not  but  whoever  will  be  at  the 
of  reading  over  their  writings  for  that  poor  end 
will  find  many  mistakes,  I 
any  ill-drawn  conolosio 
iverenco  them,  as  well  i 
ism  very  highly  in  love.  I  rev«ence  them  beoiut 
ley  were  Christians;  and  I  reverence  their  writlngi 
!cause  they  describe  true  genuine  Christianity,  SDd 
rect  us  to  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  Chriitiiii 
ictrine"  (Worfa,  N.  Y.  ed,,  v,  706-761). 
4.  A  new  Impulse  was  given  to  the  study  if  tbe  Cs- 
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Aen  in  bigUnd  bj  tbe  ao-called  Catholic  mini  in 
tiut  Chnich  in  Ibe  Snt  half  of  Cbe  I9tb  century.  The 
old  rcTerenec  for  their  mtborilj-,  and  avsn  more,  s 
blind  A>llawing  of  their  gaidince,  teemed  to  take  po>- 
■easion  of  the  leailern  of  that  moTement.  One  of  its 
best  fimiu  «u  Ihs  pahlicotion  of  the  Liiraiy  oftht 
FalAeri  (eee  below)  The  moTement  gave  rise,  la  is 
well  kooim,  to  a  bitter  contTDveny,  reopening  tbe 
whole  qnaation  of  tbe  chaneter  of  the  fatbera,  their 
tmatworthineM  aa  witnesses,  their  aathority  as  taacb- 
•rs,  tai  the  general  utility  of  studying  their  writini^. 
We  cite  a  fev  apecinlana : 

Coleridge,  in  bis  Kola  on  JTaeitt,  especially  on  his 
Stnaaiu,  remarks:  "  LeL  any  coDipelant  judge  read 
Ilacket's  lifa  it  archbishop  Williams,  and  then  these 
sermons,  and  so  measure  tbe  etultifying,  nugifyiog  ef- 
fect of  a  blind  and  anciitical  study  of  the  fathers,  and 
Uio  exclusive  prepoaseesion  in  Cavor  of  ^eir  anthori^ 
in  the  minds  of  maav  of  our  Church  dignitaries  in  the 
reign  of  Cbaries  I"  (ITarlf.  Harpers'  ed.  N.  ¥.,  r,  12B). 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rui^by,  who  was  a  hearty  hater  of  the 
Tractarian  moTement,  writes  on  the  authority  of  the 
talfaen  as  follows:  "In  facL  it  would  greatly  help  to 
clear  this  question  if  we  understand  what  we  mean  by 
allowing  or  denying  the  authority  of  tbe  so-called  fii- 
ther*.  The  tsnn  aulAorily  is  ambiguous,  and,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  sense  in  wliicb  I  use  it,  I  should  either  ac- 
knowledge it  or  deny  it.  The  writers  of  the  first  four 
or  of  the  flrst  seven  centnrlea  have  authority  Just  as 
tbs  scholiasts  and  ancient  commentalors  have  ;  some 
of  them,  and  in  some  points,  are  of  weight  singly ;  the 
a^eeinent  of  many  of  them  baa  much  weight;  the 
agreement  of  almost  all  of  [hem  would  have  great 
weight.  In  this  sense  1  acknowledge  their  authority, 
and  it  would  be  against  all  sound  principlas  of  criti- 
cism to  deny  it.  But  if  bj'  autboriCy  is  meant  a  dc' 
CMSM  authority,  a  judgment  which  may  not  be  ques- 
tioned, then  the  claim  of  authority  in  such  a  case,  for 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  is  either  a  folly  or  a  revelation. 
Such  an  authority  is  not  human,  hut  dirine :  if  any 
oun  pretends  to  possess  it,  let  him  sliow  God's  clear 
warrant  for  his  pretension,  or  be  must  be  regarded  as 
a  dacei,rer  or  a  madman.  But  it  may  he  sud  that  an 
authority  not  to  be  questioned  was  conferred  by  the 
Itonun  law  on  tbe  opinions  of  a  certain  numlwr  of 
great  lawyers  :  If  ajudge  believed  that  their  luterpre- 

ttty  to  follow  his  own  private  judgment  in  departing 
Umo  it.  Why  may  not  the  fame  thing  be  allowed  In 
the  Church  ?  or  why  may  not  the  InterpreUtions  of 
Cyprian,  w  Athanasius,  or  Augustine,  or  Chrysostom 
be  aa  decisive,  with  respect  to  the  true  sense  of  tbe 
Sctiptiirtn,  aa  those  of  Gsjus,  Psolus.  Hodestinus,  UU 
iuan.  and  Papinian  were  acknowledged  to  be  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  sense  of  the  Roman  law?  The  answer  is, 
that  the  emperor's  edict  could  sIhoIvb  the  judge  from 
following  his  own  convictions  about  the  sense  of  tbe 
law,  because  it  gave  to  the  authorized  interpretation 
tbe  force  of  law.  Th«  text,  as  the  judge  interpreted 
it,  wu  a  law  repealed ;  tbe  comment  of  the  great  Uw. 
yen  was  now  a  lair  in  its  room.  As  a  mere  literary 
eompaeition,  he  might  interpret  It  rightly,  and  Gaius 
n  Papinian  might  be  wrong;  bntif  his  interpretation 
was  ever  so  right  grammatically  or  crftioally,  yet  le- 
gally it  was  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  Gaius's  interpre- 
tation bad  superseded  it,  and  was  now  the  law  which 
be  waa  bound  to  obey.  But  in  the  Church,  the  only 
Imat  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  dlscoveiy  nf  Che  tne  mean- 
ing of  the  teit  otthodiTiuo  Uw;  no  human  power  can 
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o  his  judges,  "Too  need  not 
eaning  of  the  decern  vira  when 
they  wrote  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  of  Aquillius  when  he 
tiew  op  the  Aquillian  law.  The  law  for  yon  li  not 
what  the  decemvirs  may  have  meant,  but  what  their 
hterpretan  meant ;  the  decemvirs'  meaning,  if  ft  waa 
IWr  meaning,  li  no  longer  the  law  of  Svae,'    Bat 


who  dare  say  to  a  Christian, '  Tou  need  not  ooneidei 

what  was  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  and  his  apoalles; 
the  law  for  yoa  now  la  the  meaning  of  Cyprian,  or 
Ambrose,  or  Chiyaoalom ;  that  meaning  has  supersed- 
ed the  meaning  of  Christ.'  A  Christian  must  find  oat 
Christ's  meaning,  and  believe  that  he  has  found  it,  or 
else  he  must  still  seek  fbr  it.  It  is  a  rnatter,  not  of 
outward  submission,  but  of  inward  faithi  and  if  in  our 
inward  mind  we  are  petiuadedthat  the  interpreter  has 
mistaken  our  Lord's  meaning,  how  can  we  by  possi- 
bility adopt  tbat  interpretation  In  faith  }■'  (JKrceUone- 
Dtu  Worki,  N,  Y.  1*15,  p.  274). 

Archdoacon  Hare  (in  bis  notes  to  the  Msn'on  ofOa 
Com/orlrr)  seeks  to  show  that  even  the  greatest  of  the 
bthers  were  inferior,  in  their  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  great  divines  of  the  Reformation.  "There 
is  much  truth,"  he  aays,  "though  perhaps  not  without 
some  exAggemtion  of  phrase,  in  what  Coleridge  says 
(/frmaiiu,  Hi,  376)  with  reference  to  Luther,  Helanc- 
thon,  and  Calvin,  that  'the  least  of  them  was  not  Inlb- 
rior  to  Augustine,  and  worth  a  brigade  of  the  Cyp- 
rians, Firmilians,  and  the  like.'  Surely  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  this.  Tbe  marvel,  the  contradiction 
to  tbe  whole  course  of  history  would  be  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  special  illu- 
mination which  was  granted  to  the  apostles  was  be- 
stowed on  the  chief  teachen  of  Christianity  down  to 
the  last  of  the  Iktbera,  was  then  withdrawn,  and  has 
been  witbhehl  ever  since.  But  for  such  a  limitation 
and  restriction  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  no  ground  can 
be  discovered,  either  In  Scripture  or  in  the  nature  of 
man ;  nor  does  the  history  of  the  Church  present  any 
(acts  to  support  it.  ...  It  is  next  to  a  moral  impost 
billty  that  men  living  in  the  decrepitude  of  Iho  ancient 
world,  under  the  relaxing  and  palsying  influences  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires,  when  all  intellea 
tual  and  moral  life  was  fast  waning  away,  and  tbe 
grand  and  stirring  idoas  and  alms  which  had  drawn 
forth  the  energies  of  the  cUssical  nations  in  their 
prime  had  been  superseded  by  rhetorical  tnmar  and 
allegorical  and  grammatical  trifling,  should  have 
mounted  to  such  a  pitch  of  inlellectual  power  as  to  bo 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  noblest  minds  in  the  age  when 
all  the  faculties  of  the  now  world  were  bursting  into 
life,  and  when  one  region  of  power  after  another  was 
laid  open  to  man.  and  called  him  to  rise  up  and  take 
possession  of  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  antecedent  improba- 
bility tlut  a  theologian  in  the  sixteenth  century 
should  tie  quite  as  wise  and  as  sound  an  expounder  of 
theological  truth  as  one  in  the  fourth  or  flfth.  Though 
the  earhsr  divines  may  have  had  certain  special  ad- 
vantages, the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  later 
period  were  far  greater  and  more  important ;  and  if 
they  had  peculiar  temptations  to  lead  tbem  astray,  so 
had  the  others.  The  epoch  at  which  a  man  Uvea  does 
not  aVtitd  UB  a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  says,  except  so  fsr  as  his  testimony  may  bo 
appealed  to  concerning  fncls;  in  other  respects  the 
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grounds  by  candid  and  intelligent  criticism.  Nor  Is 
such  criticism  less  needful  with  regard  to  the  fathers 
tlian  to  any  other  body  of  writer*.  .  .  .  To  those  who 
study  the  fathers  critically  and  discerningly  they  still 
yield  grains  of  precious  gold  in  abundance,  as  we  see 
in  tbe  excellent  ezegetical  writings  of  Mr.  Trench. 
But  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  are  ever  fond  of 
displaying  their  doting  by  picking  out  as  the  special 
objects  of  their  complacency  not  tbat  which  is  really 
valuable — other  men  might  approve  of  that— but  that 
which  iti  itself  is  wortliless,  nay,  mawkishly  silly  or 
wildly  absurd.  .  .  .  And  with  what  enactitude  is  tbe 
training  of  some  of  our  potnilaters  who  are  lapsing 
into  Romanism  here  descHbedl  The  issue,  indeed,  so 
far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  it,  has  been 
m^nly  In  one  direction — towards  Borne.  'This  la  not 
because  the  liitbera  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries 
are  favorable  to  tbe  errors  and  cormptions  of  Rom» 
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Tha  eoDtest  on  this  point  bu  b«en  mged  igun  and 
Rgsin,  mnd  tbe  vidOTj,  in  the  msin,  bu  alwayg  been 
on  our  side.  But  tbe  rerj'  bshil  of  looking  with  pros- 
trate Diinda  to  antKard  human  inthority,  and  that, 
too,  aulhorit]'  aa  remote  from  the  epecial  wanta  and 
yaamingfl  of  our  oj^e,  and  incapabla  of  «paaking  to  ua 
with  that  intelligent  fellow-feeling  which  elidta  tbe 
reapunaive  ■ctivlt)'  of  our  awn  epirita— to  authority, 
therefore,  which  can  only  apeak  imperatively,  except 
to  the  few  whoae  underatandlntp  are  mature  enough 
to  consult  it  critiully,  and  to  diatinguiih  the  true 
from  tbe  eTToneoua,  the  relevant  from  tbe  irrelevanl — 
(ends  to  breed  an  imbecile  tone  of  Judgment  which  i> 
incapalile  of  standing  alone,  and  will  not  be  content 
with  (be  helps  wherewith  God  haa  aupplied  oa,  but 
oravea  reetkaBly  for  some  ibKiluto  atithority  wheieliy 
It  maf  he  enabled  to  walk  in  leadlng-atrings  all  its  life 
loUK-  Such  minds,  when  one  prop  after  another  gives 
way  under  them,  ■*  they  find  out  that  no  father  can 
be  appealed  to  aa  an  ahaolute  autboiity,  least  of  all  on 
tbe  particular  queetjons  which  agitate  out  (imaa  tbe 
moat,  will  try  to  save  tbemselvee  from  blUng  Into  in- 
fidelity by  catching  desperately  hold  of  infallibility. 
And  how  how  long  will  thin  bear  them  up?"  (Hare, 
VindiaUtm  i^f  Lather,  p.  7G-82). 

b.  But  lome  of  the  oppoafnts  of  an  undue  reverence 
tar  the  fathers  have  not  l;ecn  wanting  In  juat  appre- 
ciation of  their  hiatorical  value.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexan- 
der {Angto-Cathdiciim  not  ApoloUcal,  Edinb.  184S, 

mating  tbe  importance  and  value  of  the  father*: 
"There  hai  been  am         "    ' 


tead  a  page  of  tbe  fathera,  and  who  could  not  read 
one  wcie  they  to  try,  have  deemed  themaelvea  at  lil>- 
erty  to  apeak  in  terma  of  aeoAinfc  and  aupercilioun 
conlempl  of  theaa  venerable  Inminariea  of  the  early 
Cbnnrb.     Because  Clement  of  Konie  believed  in  tbe 

thought  tbe  sons  of  God  who  are  Hid  in  Geneeia  li> 
have  inl«rmarried  'jritb  the  daughters  of  men  were 
angelSf  who  for  the  lovea  of  earth  were  willing  to  fore- 
go the  Joys  of  heaven ;  and  because  legends  and  old 


"  It  ia  not,  we  may  be  sun,  those  who  poeaesa  mncli 
of  thb  indispensable  learning  that  in  any  sueh  way 
set  it  at  naught;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule  in  all 
walks  of  science  and  literature  that  tbe  scoffs  and  cap- 
tious otjections  of  the  Ignorant  need  not  )ie  serioiuly 
replied  (o — 'know  what  you  are  speaking  of,  and  tbep 


Now 


f  applying  ui 


■ms,  either  of  admiration  oi  , ., .. 

body  and  aeriea  of  writers,  stretching  through  kvcb 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  and  theae  wriins  natim 
as  they  were  ofdialaDt  countries,  some  of  them  unipk 
and  rude,  while  otiien  were  erudite  and  accompli p.bed, 
may  be  taken  ■•  a  proof  of  becdIesKness,  regnrdinic  the 
matter  in  hand,  safBdent  to  excuse  a  silent  disregard 
of  the  objeotion  It  involvea,  Tbeae  '  fathers,'  thu 
grouped  as  a  little  band  by  the  objector*,  were  nmie 
of  them  men  of  as  brilliant  genius  as  any  age  haa  pnv 
ducedi  some  commanding  a  flowing  and  rigotosselo- 


ofthel 


which  tt 


wItp 


'fables 


almi 


n  deemed  wise  to  reject,  despise,  and  ridicule 
the  whole  body  of  their  writings.  The  least  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  the  nnaoundneea  of  such  an  infer- 
ence. What  ebonld  we  say  of  one  who,  because  lord 
Bacon  bzld  many  opinions  which  modem  science  has 
proved  to  i>e  fslee,  ahould  treat  the  A'oesBi  OryajHtm 
with  cc/uiempt?  or  of  one  who  sbotild  deem  hunself 
mtitlef  to  scofF  at  Richard  Baxter  becanse  in  bis 
aabiU'  Rrit  that  able  and  excellent  man  triea  to  prove 
the  exUtence  of  Satan  by  quoting  instances  of  bis  ap- 
paritions, ond  of  hie  power  over  wilchea?  There  is 
no  man,  however  good  or  great,  that  can  get  quite  be- 
yond the  errors  and  credulities  of  hia  age.  It  be- 
comes  na,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  wi^tinga  of  a 
fenner  generation,  to  take  core  that,  in  rejectinR  the 

that  we  be  not  found  aroiling  ourselvee  of  advantages 
which  have  reached  us  through  the  medium  of  these 
writings,  while  wo  ignorantly  and  ungratefully  dis- 
honor tbe  memory  of  those  by  whom  these  writings 
were  per.n^il."  In  the  height  of  the  so-called  Tractn- 
rian  controversy  in  England,  Isaac  Taylor  wrote  his 
Aaaeiit  Ciritlianits  aid  Ike  Daelrinri  /•/  the  Orford 
Tnuii  (lond.  1A»»,  2  Tob>,  Svo;  3d  ed.  1^44;  reprint 
ofvot.  i,PhIla.  1840,ISmn)  fur  tbe  purpose  of  laying 
"open  the  real  condition,  moral,  spiritual,  and  ecclesi- 
aatlcnl,  of  the  ancient  Church  ;"  and  the  chief  aim  and 
Icndpney  of  the  book  is  to  lessen  tbe  authori^  of  the 
fiithers.  especially  of  those  of  the  ante-Nieene  period. 
Tet  even  be  devotes  a  chapter  to  show  the  dependence 
of  the  modem  Church  upon  the  ancient,  and  to  dep- 
leeate  a  "setting  at  naught"  of  patristlctl  learning. 


chiefs  of  the  philoaophy 
ore  to  speak  oftlie  whole  as  a  series  or  body  nfwritrf, 
they  are  the  men  who,  during  a  long  lera  of  deepening 
barbarism,  still  held  tbe  lamp  of  knowledge  and  leanb 

know,  Intimately,  of  the  condition  of  the  nationa  >nr- 
rounding  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  extinction  of 
the  classic  Sre  to  the  lime  of  Its  rekindling  in  the  foat- 
toenth  century.  The  Cbarcb  waa  the  ark  of  all  things 
thai  had  life  dnring  a  deluge  of  seven  hundred  years. 
Snch  is  the  group  which  is  often  conveniently  diiniB- 
ed  with  a  concise  phrase  of  contempt  Ly  some!  It 
may  bo  suspected  that  very  many  of  the  delighted  ad- 
mirers of  tbe  Hularyiiflke  DrcSta  and  Fall  of  tke  So- 
man Empirt  are  tittle  aware  of  the  extent  of  Gibbon's 
obligatian*  to— tbe  fathcrii.  Were  it  possible  to  draw 
off  from  that  scductire  nork  the  entire  materials  de- 
rived by  the  indefatigable  author  frcm  the  ecdtfisrti- 
cal  compartment  of  hia  library,  it  Is  no  Fmall  propor- 
tisn  of  the  splendor,  the  accuracy,  (be  correct  drawing, 
tha  vivid  coloring,  which  are  its  chaim  and  ^iraise. 
that  would  be  found  wanting.  Well  would  it  bs's 
Ijeen  if  some  of  the  professed  champions  and  hijtcri- 
ana  of  Chrirtianitv  bad  been  as  tburaughlT  converuct 
with  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  as  waa  itt 
most  dangerous  assailant.  Tbe  Ignorance  of  wbifli 
we  are  here  complaining  has  once  endangered  our  fiitli 
as  Christisns,  and  it  is  now  endangering  otir  faitli  u 
Protestants.  Nearly  of  the  san.e  qnulity,  andusully 
advanced  by  the  same  partie^  is  the  portentous  latis- 
uation,  or  the  bold  and  appalling  averment,  that  tben 
waa  little  or  no  gennine  Christianity  in  the  worid  rim 
the  times  of  Justin  Martyrto  thoje  of  Wiekliffe,crof 
Luther!  and  the  inference  from  this  assumptioD  i> 
that  we  are  br  more  likely  to  be  led  aatray  than  edi- 
fied by  leaking  into  tbe  literature  of  this  vsit  teiriurr 
of  religious  darkness.  I  must  leave  it  to  tlwse  iil» 
entertain  any  such  aemhre  belief  aa  thia  lo  repel,  in 
the  l>est  manner  they  ara  able,tho>e  fiery  darts  of  hh 
fidelity  which  will  not  fail  to  be  burled  at  ChristiaDilT 
itself  as  olUn  as  the  opinion  ia  profeased.  Such  pa- 
sons,  too,  must  expound  aa  they  can  our  Lord's  patt- 
ing pmmise  to  bia  servanta.  Notions  of  thb  son,  lad 
there  an  many  of  like  kind,  oil  take  their  rise  lYoai 
some  narrow  and  iKctariau  hypothesis  conctiaisg 
Chrisbinity.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  find,  dotioi-  nt- 
tiin  cycles  of  the  Church's  history,  that  etyle  ot  dia- 
lect which,  by  an  Intimate  association  of  Ideas,  hu 
cnmbiiked  Itself  with  onr  religioos  sentiments,  ul 
thenfora  it  Is  to  us  and  our  pecnliar  fbelingi  *i  if 
Christianity  itself  had  actually  not  been  eitani  al 
snch  times.  If  these  are  our  feelings,  it  is  well  that 
we  get  rid  of  them  with  all  speed.  Christianity  it  ah- 
aolute tmtfa.  bearing  with  varions  effect,  from  ip  to 
age,  upon  our  distorted  and  discolored  biuna>  uti'^ 
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bat  never  ■• 


«  pomrtiiUj  perrading  tbe  roniKO  stib- 
u  to  DndcTKO  no  deSectioni  iUeir,  or 
I  uid  u  its  influence  variei,  from  ttge 
Tsll  a*  Id  the  pBrticBlar  direc- 
ibit,  tnan  age  to  >gfl, 
great  variatiODS  of  form  and  bne.  But  the  men  of 
aQv  ODO  Age  iodalge  too  much  the  overweening  temper 
that  attaches  alwufs  to  linman  nature  when  they  aay 
to  themiielveB,  our  Cbriatianitj  ia  abeotate  Christian- 
ity, butthitoriuch  or  such  an  a^e  wai  a  mete  thadow 
of  it.  All  myatificatlon  apart,  as  well  aa  a  aupenti- 
tioos  and  overweening  defbremw  to  antiquity,  nothing 
can  ba  man  simple  than  the  facta  on  which  re«h  ' 
la^titnate  use  and  value  of  the  ancient  docnmeni 
ChrtaUanity,  considered  bb  the  repositories  of  I 
practices  and  opinions  which,  obscurely  or  amhigi 
iy  alluded  to  in  the  canonical  writings,  are  fc 
drawn  forth,  and  illustrated  in  the  records  of  the  times 
immediately  socceedlng.  These  records  conl^n  at 
once  a  teatimony  in  belwlf  ofUie  capital  articles  of  oar 
hilh  and  an  exposition  of  minor  aeDtimentB  and  eccle- 
siastical nsazes,  neither  of  which  can  be  surrendered 
withont  some  serious  loss  and  damage"  (Taylor,  An- 
rieU  ChrittimUS'  ^^^  "■'■  P-  <>S-'1)- 

S.  The  more  recent  tendency  among  tbe  theologians 
of  Germiinr,  England,  and  America  is  to  stady  the  fa- 
thers more  thorDu);hly  tlian  over,  but  to  study  them 
in  a  scientiflc  way,  fur  historical  rather  than  polemical 
and  dogmatical  ends  1  or,  where  dogmatic  Interests  are 
involved,  to  use  the  fitthers  historically,  and  not  as  au- 
Ihorities.  The  terms  Patristics  and  Patrology  have 
come  into  nse  to  designaM  tbe  history  and  literatare 
of  the  fatheti  on  the  one  hand  [rm  Patsistics],  and 
their  theology  on  the  other  [see  Patroloot].  These 
branches  have  not  yet  taken  fuUr  scientiflc  shape,  hut 
they  aie  on  the  way  to  It  (see  the  references  below). 

iV.  CoUectiee  Editimt  of  tie  fiilhtri.—  l.  The  dnt 
great  collection  was  that  of  De  U  Dlgne,  who  formed 
the  Uea  of  a  collection  of  the  fathers  with  a  view  of 
opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protefltant*.  This 
scheme  met  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  in 
the  Sorlwnne,  and  the  first  eight  volnmes  appeared  at 
Paris  in  laTa,  and  the  9tb  In  1579.  It  i>  entitled  £ib- 
liolktea  Velertan  Palmm  <<  .4«t^orwn  Scriptonaa  Eo- 
c'aiiaHconim  Latmt,  and  it  canUined  about  300  writ- 
en.  Tbe  3d  edit.,  somewhat  improved,  was  published 
at  Paris  in  15S9,  9  vols.  fol.  The  3d  edit.  (Paris,  1609, 
11  vols,  fol.)  has  the  addition  of  an  Auctuarium,     In 

jecls.  The  4th  edit.,  or  rather  a  new  work  by  the  pro- 
fusftrs  of  (.'olognc,  has  the  writers  ananged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  ItwasprintcdatColognslnlEOg.inH 
Tols.  fol,,  to  which  In  162S  a  sapplement  in  one  vol. 
wsaaddfd.  The  Bth  edit.  (or4lli  ofDela  Bigne)  was 
pablisbed  M  Paris  in  1634,  in  10  vols.  foL,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  Avi:lHaHum  Gnrca-Lntitam  compiled  by 
Le  Dae  (the  Jesuit  fTotilo  Ducaai),  and  tn  1629  a  Sup- 
plamlirm  [jilbuim  in  two  vols,  was  added.  The  6th 
edit,  (nr.'ith  of  De  la  Bi^e),  printed  at  Paris  in  1684,  in 
17  vol<.  ful.,  contains  the  plecedlng.  with  the  Aachia- 
rian  and  ^gjpfomentiiBi  Incorporated.  The  7th  edit,  in 
16M  ia  merely  a  reprint  of  the  last.  2.  In  1677  ap- 
peared at  Lyons  (27  vols,  fol.)  the  BtUiryAno  Palnm, 
■lilc-h  generally  and  deservedly  bears  the  name  of 
BOiS/girei  .(funsia  Patnm  Lagdrntauii.  It  contains 
nearly  nil  the  writers  found  in  tlio  preceding  works, 
ta^ether  with  many  otben  (Zarin  only),  chronologi- 
cally arranged.  8.  After  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
» limilsr  work  appeared  until  that  of  Andr«  Oalland 
was  pahllahed.  ander  the  title  of  Bibiialliera  velenm 
nintm  imtiquontmque  Scriplomm  Ecclaiinlii^fyrum  p09- 
^rvmi  Lugdantnai  mullo  locttpietior  fjlgue  acatratioTj  in 
Hvel8.fcL  (Venice,  1766-1781).  The  Gniek tnU  are  . 
livtB,  with  Latin  vetslons,  Galland  omlls  man;  au- 
tksn  given  in  tha  BibL  Uax.,  but  adds  also  ISO  iv*  \ 
t^eti  in  IL  i.  Tbe  most  complete  edition  of  both  I 
Qttek  and  Utln  blhera  ii  that  of  Higne,  AKroigiz  I 


Camu  CompltUii,  am  BiblioAeca  fTmvenalli,  inUgra, 
ttc,  Omjiiim  SS,  PatrntH,  Docforam,  ScripiaramqUi  Ec- 
clmaHiamm  (Paris,  1844-iee7).  This  immense  col- 
lection inclades  all  tbe  Latin  writen  from  tbe  apostol- 
ical age  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  III  (A.D.  1210), 
and  the  Greeks  down  to  tha  time  of  the  Council  raf 
t'lurencc  (A.D.  1439).  In  most  cases  tbe  Benedictine 
texts  are  followed.  Ample  Indexes  are  given,  Loth 
alphabetical  and  analytical,  of  the  Latin  fathen ;  those 
fur  tbeUreek,  unfortunately,  were  not  all  Snislied  when 
Mlgne's  csLililishmont  was  bumeddown  in  1S68.    The 


n  futbent  iill,  with  tli 


rs  (with  L 


imperial  octavo.  Tha  Greek 
n  versions)  take  Dp  one  hundred  and 
les  of  tbe  same  size.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Greek  fitters  is  also  publiabed  separately 
in  eighty-four  volumes.     For  purposes  of  reference, 

lent  series  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  ever 
published.  Comploiats  are  made  of  many  of  the  vol 
Dmes  (and  Justly)  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been 
taken  with  tbe  edlUug;  and  it  is  further  charged  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  old  literary  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  of  modifying,  omitting,  and  even  garbling,  fiir 
polemical  purposes,  has  been  followed  b;  Higns.  For 
tbe  study  of  special  authors  there  are,  certainly,  edi- 
tkins  to  tw  bod  more  accnrate  and  trustworthy  than 
Migne's;  and  no  student  who  desires  to  be  thorough 
in  critical  study  would  ever  be  satisfied  without  com- 
parison of  various  editions.  But  with  all  drawbacks, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Curaa  CampUtia  Patrotogia 
is  an  indispensable  necessity  to  every  large  theologi- 
cal or  historical  library. 

IncBiaplele  Coileclioiu  and  Traaibatiimt.  —  Among 
these  wo  cite,  1.  A  oseful  abridgment  or  analysis,  in 
alphabetical  order,  viz.  Bib.  Mia.  Patnm  in  Ejatomm 
ndada  (Augsli.  I71D,  2  vols,  fol.);  2.  Combelis,  Gra. 
ctfLat.  PaCmm  BibUolJuca  Ntumm  AiMiiarium  (1648) j 
also  his  BHHothtca  Graeonaa  Patram  Auduariam  Nif- 
mutaivm(! parts,  1673):  S.  Canlsiua,^n(>;i»e/«c<uiie« 
seu  vaiia  veier.  numtnwnfa  (fngolstadt,  1601),  enlarged 
by  Basnage  (Amst.  1672, 4  vols,  fol.) ;  i.  Hontfoncon, 
COlUcliD  JVoM  Palnm  tt  Script.  Grataram  (Paris,  1706, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  6.  D'Achery,  ^picife^'un  live  collrctio  vet. 
aSqiMt  Scr^itoniiii (Paris,  1655-77,18  vols.;  Par.  1728, 
8  vols,  fol.);  8.  Grabe,  Spiciltgiam  aS.  Palrvm  at  et 
harttie.  lecali pau  CAriri.  I-Ill  (2d  edit.  Oxon.l7U,  2 
vols.  Svo)  :  7.  MortJ^ne  et  Durand,  Ampliaima  colUc- 
tio  vtl.  acripi.  it  motmmnU.  hit.  (Paris,  1724-33,  9  voli. 
fol.);  8.  Raath,  Scriptorsm  Ecriaiatliconm  Opaiala 
(2d  edit.  Oxford,  1840, 2  vols.  8%'0};  9.  Routb,  Ae/>'{in« 
Saem,  liw  attctonanjirrjain  dtptrdilonm  2  e(  8  srecit- 
H,  acadant  tyvdi  it  tpitl.  canon.  Ifican.  (Oxf  _l»16-8, 
5vo1b.8vo):  10.  Angela  Ual,.Ser^.iW.i>ainici)Jfec<>o 
(Roms,  182&-38, 10  vols.  4to);  11.  aai,apicikgiiim So. 
nuauim  (Roms.  1889-44, 10  vok.  8vo) ;  12.  Uai,  A'ora 
Palnm  BMotitca  (Rom.  1852,7  vols.  4to);  13.  Pltra, 
Spici^/giam  Soltimme  (Par,  1852  sq.,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  14. 
(pr/ard  Sdtclioa),  Bi'i.  Pair.  Ecd.  Calholiat,  gat  ante 
orietiHt  el  ocridm/it  tcluima  fiiruermt ;  delects  Presby< 

following  years  — still  Issuing)  ;  15.  (Or/nrd  tratuta- 
tim),  Library  o/lHf  Father$  of  the  Halg  CatMic  Chtirtt 
anltrior  to  lit  divitlon  oflkt  fkul  tmd  tVeH  (translated 
by  memlwrs  of  the  English  Church ;  eilited  iiv  £.  B. 
Pusor,  J.  Kehle,  C.  Marriott,  Oxford,  8vo.  1839,  and 
following  yean  j  40  vols.  Issued);  16.  Bibliatieca  Pa- 
trum  concinaatoria^  hoc  est,  aim  totiut,  fvanffrtia,ff9ifi 
ilomimca,  etc.,  Aamtttu  atque  ttnnomiui  adomata  SS. 
Pair,  el  tnipt.  ecclti.  qui  tredfeim  prior,  iac.Jlor.,Optra, 
et  studio  F,  Francisci  Combelis ;  edltlu  castigata,  etc. ; 
ed.A.GoneletLudovIc  Pore  (Paris,  1852  sq. ;  to  form 
80  vols,  large  Std)i  17.  (Hand  EtHUimt).  OberthUr.C^ 
rra  Patnm  Smrorwa,  Greek  et  l^t.  (K'lrceb.  1777-92, 
lOvols.  8vn);  IIM.  Op.  Patnm  latiaonm  <1780-91)i 
Richtar,  BibliallUca  SeUda  Atfrwn  Gntcorum  (Upa. 
lS26etseq.,JosaphaB,PbUo,Cl«iDena)i  Thllo.nKrMi 
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Graconm  DogmaHea  (UIpi.  ie&3-4,  S  yoU.  ivo,  Atb- 
anasiUB.Basil.GregOT}'  Nsiiuizen):  Gendorf , Pofrum 
Kedtt.  La.  idtcia  Bibliothtca  (Lips.  1838,  IS  vols.  12n»i, 
Clemcne  Rom.,  Cyprun,  TePtulJim,  Ambrow,  LwUn- 
tiuB,  AtnoliiuA.  Uinuciue  Felix;  ■  veiy  comet  uid 
convcnieDt  edition);  Corput  ScHpCor.  KtxltM.  Latino- 
nat  (edited  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Acidemy  of  Vi- 
eaun,  1M16,  and  continning) ;  Corpvt  ApologttarUBi  tt- 
fBii<JiMviifi(cd.Olto,Jena,lSi7,  Bvolii.  iuued);  Cbr- 
piu  llimnoiagiam  (ed.Oehler,  Berlin,  18&6-(15,  6  vob. 
Sto);  18.  ((.'cmufi  Tranilaiiai).  aammtl.  Wtrla  der 
KirchoKoter  Ifu  Drultckt  vbrnelzt.  (adit,  Ziegler  uid 
Wsitimann,  Kempten,  1881-185*;  S0  vol*,  publ.  up  to 
ISM);  19.  The  AiOtrflietHe  Chrittian  LOratyi  Iranr- 
laiiimM  of  the  AutfNictne  Fathm,  edilad  by  Roberts 
snrt  Donuldaon,  an  admLiably  conceived  and  axecuted 
wurk.  Up  to  tbiB  date  (January,  1869)  the  rotlowing 
havo  been  isBaed ;  Vol.  I,  Tht  ApoitoUi:  falien,  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Donaldson,  and  Rev.  F. 
Crombie;  vol.  ii.  Tie  WrilmgM  of  Juiti*  Martgr  and 
^fAoia^araf,  translated  by  Rev.'Harcua  Dods,  A.M., 
Rev.Oeurgo  Keith,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  B.  P.  PraCten ;  vol. 
ill.  Tie  WriUngt  "/  TaHan  and  T/ieapMlai,  and  the  Clem- 
euliae  Beaigiiiltiim,  translated  by  B.  P.  I'mtten,  Rev. 
Hdtcus  Dods,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  T.  Smith,  D.D.;  yal.lv. 
Tie  IVHlinpM  ofClemtBi  d/*  .4  feanifrvi,  Iranslalf 
Rev.  W.  Wilson,  M.A.;  vol.  v,  Tie  Writvngt  of  In 
traosUted  by  Rev.  A.  Roberts  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
bant ;  vol.  vi.  The  Refutatim  of  alt  liirme*  bg  Bip- 
jw/yriu,  translated  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hacmabon,  M.A.i 
with  Fragments  from  his  Commentaries  on  va 
Books  of  Scripture,  translated  by  Rev.  8.  D.  F.  SeX- 
moDd  ;  vol.  vli.  The  Fire  Boola  af  Terbtlliaa  affoiiut 
Jfarrion.  translated  by  Peter  Holmes,  D.D.;  voL  viii, 
The  Wriinin  of  Cyprian,  Eiihop  nfCarlhage,  vol.  i,  con- 
taining tlio  £pi?Ilps  and  some  of  the  TreatiK^  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  E.  Wallis,  Ph.  D. ;  vol.  iic,  fraiaiu,  vol. 
ii,  tranalstrd  by  Rev.  H.  Roberts  and  Rer.  W.  H.  Rbri- 
haul ;  vol.  x.  The  WrUingt  of  Oriffen,  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  Crombie.  M.A.  For  editions  of  the  fathers 
separately,  see  the  individoal  names  In  their  alpha- 
betical places. 

in.  World  <n  Ihe  Fatherii  Iheir  lUerary  ii>lory. 
Heir  UK,  aaihorily,  etc.— 1.  Jerome  (f  420),  De  Virit 
javtlribiu  I.  catalog  Scripler.  Eeda.  (MIgoe,  Patrol 
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work  is  the  basis  of  Fabriclus,  BihSolheca  Ecrletiatt'ca, 
Hamburg,  1718,  fol.);  2.  Photiua  (t  890),  Br/JXiofl^. 
BiWi.Mnvi  (SIlKne,  Patrol.  Grcec.  vob.  cii!,  civ),  con- 
taining sketches  of  280  pagan  and  Christian  writers;  8. 
Bellarmlne,iii«-(fc5mjWor.£lKfcjHM(i(«(Roin.ieiS, 
and  often) ;  4.  Cave,  Scrqifomm  Eedei.  Birloria  Litrr. 
aria,  ad.ssc.  siv  (2  part^  I.ond.  16Ne-9e ;  Genev.  1705, 
ITW;  BaMl,  1741 ;  Oxford  [continoed  bv  Wharton], 
1740-49,  '1  vols,  ffll.);  5.  Duptn,  N<mv.  BxhHothrqia  dee 
AfOetri  KreUnaitiguetCfuii^  1088-1G98,  4"  vols.Svo; 
Amst.  imx-nih,  19  vols.  4to;  Utin  version,  Paris, 
1C92  K].,  S  vols.  4to  [up  to  AngnWine] ;  F.nglish  ver- 
sion, including  17tb  century,  Lond.  1693-1707, 17  vols, 
bound  in  7  or  8 :  Dnblin,  1723-24,  8  vols.  fol.  [without 
the  17th  century];  see  Dufib);  6.  Ceillior,  HitUiire 
Genirak  lUi  Autturt  Sacrii  el  eaOdatliqiift  (Par.  1729- 
83,  S3  vols.  4to ;  new  edition,  revbed  with  additions, 
Paris,  IMO-lSfiS,  16  vols.  imp.8voi  see  CbilmerI  ;  7. 
Tillemont,  Mimoirtt  paw  tertir  a  ThieMre  recUtiat- 
Ugite  (Par.  1698, 16  vols.) ;  8.  Oudlo.  Cbnmntan'u  de 
Saiptor.  Ecclet.  iMttguu.  professing  to  fill  np  the  gaps 
left  hy  Cave,  Da|dn,  etc.  (Lips.  1722,  B  vols,  fol.);  9. 
Le  SminT,  Apparatat  CriHeut  ad  Biil.  Max.  Pair. 
(Paris,  17113-15,  2  vols,  fbl.);  10.  TricaUt.  BitiiortspK 
poTtatia-  dee  prret  de  FegtiM  (Paris,  1797-62.  9  vobi. 
8vo)  ;  II.  Spran'^-er,  Tieiimnt  reipatriuiea  (Wirceb. 
i;82-M.  a  vols.  4to)  [  12.  LumpiT,  Hit.  Aeolosieo-Crit. 
iea  r/e  rila  trrijrU,,  tu.,  88.  Piitrvm  (Au«.Vind.  1788- 
pn,  1.1  vids.  Svo) ;  13.  Fabriciu^  BibSotkrca  Gr-rca,  etc. 
(Hamti,  17II«-'JH.  11  vols. ;  ed.  by  Ilarlest.  1790  to  1812, 
U  vols,  including  Index)  -,  Fabridus,  Bibliotlitca  Ecde- 


>iaitiea  (mentionsd  above) ;  FabHdiu,  BiUioOtectt  Ia 

Hna  (see  Pabbicihb);  14.  Wslch,  JJtUiafJUoa  P<±nt. 
Irica  (Jena,  1770 ;  new  ed.  by  Dau,  Jena,  1834,  Svo); 
16.  (JntroducUoiu  (a  PatriiHa  and  Patrologg),  Wilfado 
(R.  Cath.),  PatnAogia  ad  umt  aeadan.  (Freib.  1776); 
Engelhardt,  Leilfi^m  tH  Varlriwigen  ii.  die  J'atriait 
(Erlangen,  1823);  Goldwitser  (R.  C),  BibSegrajdne d. 
Kirrhtn-Vmer  (Ndrnberg,  1833-4,  2  vols.  Svo,  not  of 
much  value);  Locberei  (R.  C),  leAriocA  Ar /bnnli^it 
(Maini,  1887,  8vo);  Permaneder  (R.  C),  PtOrolegia 
generaSi,  ipeciaSi  (Landshut,  1841-43,  2  vols.  Sve); 
Mohler  (K.  C.),  Pairologie,  ed.  bv  Reiihmayr  (Retctss. 
burg,  1840;  only  first  vol.  finisb'ed,  covering  first  three 
centaries) ;  Fessler  (R.  C),  InOitationei  Patrol,  Dp  t* 
Gregory  the  Great  (1850-61,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Alzog  (B. 
C.),£7rw«friMcI.i'a(roJw7ie(Freili.If06,8vo)i  Donald- 
son, Critical  Ilietorg  afCiriitiaH  Literature,  etc.  (men- 
tioned above,  Lond.  1864,  8  vols.  Bvo) ;  16.  (Oa  Tie  (7« 
•f  the  Fnthaf),  Nat.  Bonsventura  (R.  C),  TVoilf  de  la 
lecture deiPertt(Parii,le8S^97);  also  In  Latin, /fec)A 
•Htth.  legend.  ecdeiva.Patr.  (August.  Tind.  1766,  8vd); 
DaUli  (see  above),  Eijht  Vte  of  the  Falhen  (Phil.  IU% 
Vlmi>)  1  Goode,  IHrine  Rule  of  Faith,  etc.  (Ijmd.  18&3, 
3  vols. ;  Phlla.  2  vols.) ;  Peck,  Appeal fnm  TraSHm 
(N.  York,  1844) ;  and  other  works  cited  under  Yxna, 
Rule  of  (q.  v.);  also  Campbell,  Prrlioi.  Dia.  to  Fear 
Cospefa  (ass.  iv):  Milton,  Frelitical  Fpiecepaey  (Prfe 
n'erii,  vol.  i);  Conybeore,  FxttmiHation  of  lie  Atle- 
f/ieeiu Faihert  (Bamjtion  Lect.lSSS);  Taylor,.4Bct*ait 
ChriMtimli  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo)  ;  Hare,  Vindicalim  b/ 
Lidher  i  Blunt.  RigH  Ute  of  the  Earlg  Fathen,  aghast 
DaiUd  and  others  (London,  1867,  8vo> ;  Schaff,  Citrtk 
Hittory.  i,  163  sq. ;  Moies  Stuart,  in  liibli^kiea  Saera, 
I,  126  sq. ;  JahrbOcirr  fSr  deultche  Throbigie,  ItlC?,  1, 
356 ;  1867,  4, 760 ;  P.  Nitascli,  in  Jahrburierf.  detlteht 
Tbeologie,  x,  87  sq. ;  Schwann.  DegmeiigeKhicUf  drr 
pnlriel. Ztil. (MUnster,  1967. 8vo) ;  Uober.Ms  FkUoea- 
pUt  if.  AirrAflitufifr  (Mtlnchen,  1867,8vo);  Levutn, 
DidimmnTF.  dr  PmroUgie  (Paris,  5  vols.  8vo).  Brief 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  fsthers  may  be  found  il 
Hook,  EccUtioitical  Biography  (8  vets.  Virim,  London, 
1846-62) ;  Evans,  Biographg  of  the  Earlf  Churck  (id 
edit.  London,  1859.  2  vols.  ISmo) ;  copious  biographise 
of  them  in  Bdhringer,  KirehetgetdiidUe  im  Biogri^imi 
(Zurich,  9  parts.  1842-68). 

Fathom  (nnyi'in),  a  naatical  measure  of  ili 
(Greek)  feel  in  length  (strictly  6'ei  Engl,  feel);  prop- 
orly  (as  the  word  implies)  the  space  which  one  can 
cover  by  extending  the  arms  titorally  (Acts  xxrti, 
28).     See  Measure. 

Fatlo  de  Dulll«ra,  Nicolas,  a  learned  niitlit- 

bom  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  Feb.  16, 1664,  end  dial  is 
the  county  of  Worcester,  England,  in  1768.  He  was 
educated  in  Geneva,  vidted  and  spent  some  time  in 
Paris  and  the  Hague,  but  finally  chose  England  (a 
his  home.  Ho  early  showed  great  ability  in  tlie  ex- 
act sciences,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  proponniled  ■ 
new  tlieory  of  the  earth  and  of  the  rings  of  Saturn  in 
a  letter  to  Cassini,  to  whose  theory  nf  codbcal  light 
he  in  1686  gave  new  developments.  He  made  Hvtisl 
useful  and  curiouB  applicatioDB  of  icience  to  prsitiral 
life,  one  of  which  was  a  new  method  of  detfrmining 
the  speed  of  a  vessel.  In  the  eonlrossmr  regard!^ 
the  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus  he  was  aa 
earnest  supporter  of  the  claims  of  Kewton.  \Mit  la 
life  be  adopted  extravagant  views  on  rcligioui  «b- 
jects,  was  nn  ardent  champion  of  the  prophets  oftbs 
Cevennes,  and  claimed  for  himself  Inspiration  and  the 
gift  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  Neither  the  ridicids 
which  Shaftesbury,  in  hia  letter  on  enthusiasm,  sioid 
It  him,  nor  his  public  exposure  with  two  other  peiMis 
in  the  pillory  in  London  (Sept.  1707)  "for  abetting 
ind  favoring  £lUs  Marion  in  his  wicked  and  o«U>- 
terfblt  prophecies,"  had  the  effect  to  care  him  of  hit 
~  iBbam.     He  even  went  to  Asia  In  the  bapi  <l 
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nmi-ertiiiK  the  worid,  but,  not  nwetiDg  yiitii  loecen, 
returned  to  EngUad  again,  and  ipent  hi*  ttma  in  re- 
tirement, panaing  his  acientiflc  Ubon,  bat  still  cher- 
iabing  his  exiravsgant  reKgiotu  opiniona.  Many  Bci- 
eutiflc  woile  troni  hl>  pen  ue  eatant,  bat  bia  wrlUnge 
in  Taror  at  Ihe  prophets  of  the  Cevennei  are  now 
unknown.  — Hoefer,  A'obf.  Biagraphit  GhUrak,  iTU, 
1S& 

Fatllng.  1.  eC'^a,  (Mrt",  a/atud  animal,  eape- 
^ialty  bollock  ("  cair'")  rot  alwighter,  2  Sam.  vi,  13  j 
laa.  xi,  6;  Eiek.  xxxis,  IS.  S.  n^,  ma'adi,  a  mar. 
niBy  aheep  (q.  v.),  eapeciallj  of  the  fat-tailed  varied 
(Pia.  Ixvi,  IS).  3.  Improperly  for  niO^S,  mitkiKh', 
tbe  teeomd  in  rank,  i.  e,  of  iofcrior  quali^,  I  Sam.  xr, 
9.  4.  (Corresponding  with  No.  1),  BinBT;ii,  cont/cd, 
i.  e.  ataUed,  fat,  Matt,  xxii,  4.     See  Kat. 

Patotl,  NiCHOL**,  B  French  myalic  writer,  bom  at 
Am*  in  16U,  died  at  St.Omer  in  16!H,  took  the  rowi 
of  tbe  Dominican  order  in  the  convent  at  Am*,  and 
•nbeequentlj  entered  that  at  St.  Omer.  We  have 
from  him :  1.  Le  Paradit  Urraire  du  SaiiU  Somin  dt 
fangtute  Vlaye,  mtndeDita,  etc,,  in  4  vol*.,  of  which 
onlfone  vol.  appealed  (St.  Omer  et  Lille,  1S99,  ISmo): 
— 2.  A  treatise  on  the  famoos  miracle  of  tbe  holy  can- 
dl^  entitled  Ditantri  mr  la  Prodiga  du  SamI  CUrge, 
etc.,  of  which  the  first  edition,  quite  rare,  St.  Umer, 
1893;  tbe  second  ajid  third.  Arras,  1696,  sm.Svo,  and 
I7M,  13mo.— Hoefer,  Aouv.  Biag.  Gin. 

Fatted  Fowx  (d'>D43X  D^-^a^a,  bariuriai'  ohi- 
»£■',  Sept.  ipvi'iuw  ZcXirrwv  ff.riu™,Vnlg.  act*  olli- 
lu)  are  inclnded  in  1  Kings  It,  23  [v,  B],  among  tbe 
dulr  proTisiona  for  Solomon's  table.  Gesenius  (Tfci. 
Htb.  p.  246)  prefers  to  translate  this  "  fatted  gacae," 
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referring  tbe  woid  to  the  root  ^^f ,  "  to  be  pure,"  be- 
am of  the  pnre  whiteness  of  the  bird.  He  gives 
reason*  for  believing  that  the  same  word  In  the  cog- 
Mtt  languages  included  also  tbe  meaning  of  man 
(eomp.  Bocbart,  llknn.  11,  IST).  Uicbaelis  (Saj^Jan. 
p.  tit)  less  aptly  Interpret*  Jkid  animaU  (from  tbe 
ChaU.  19,  a>U).  Whether  domestic  poultry  wa* 
»«ch  raised  by  the  Hebrews  b*«  been  a  matter  of  dl»- 
pnle;  but  no  good  Teosoa  can  be  assigned  why  they 
should  not  in  thl*  respect  have  been  as  well  supplied 
•a  their  neighbors  the  EgyptUns,  who  gave  great  at- 
tention to  them.  See  Hkk.  A*  it  1*  pretty  geDerally 
conceded  that  some  hind  of  bird  i*  intended  hy  the 
iariMr  here  deelgnilsd,  none  can  in  this  particular 
onipF^  with  the  dung-hUI  fowl ;  and  the  /aOaiiitg 
tayMa  their  domerticalion,  while  Uie  fact  of  their  d^ 
^  coumniptlon  at  the  royal  table  argues  their  exten- 
^  cnliiTBtion  and  common  nse.  Geae,  however, 
'^J  Terr  probably  be  Intended,  as  they  were  an  es- 
^Wed  article  of  food  anciently,  capeeially  among  the 


Egypttana,  whose  monuments  abonnd  with  illnstra- 
tions  of  their  rearing  and  culinary  application.    See 

Fancliar,  Denis,  a  French  theolngian,  was  bom 
at  Aries,  A.D.  1487,  and  died  at  the  alibcy  of  Lerin* 
in  1562.  In  1608  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order  at 
the  convent  of  I'olinore,  near  Mantoi,  and  in  l&la  was 
sent  to  the  roaoastery  of  Lerins,  of  which  be  in  ad- 
vanced years  became  prior.  His  works  ore  found  in 
Vincent  Barrale's  (0/  Salerno)  VhroiioL'gia  Sandomai 
et  AUonuavirorum  Ulatlrvmae  Abbalmii  Sacra  iniula 
UriiKiuu  (Lyon,  161S,  4to).— Hoefer,  Noav.Biiig.  Gin. 

Faucber.  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  preacher  and 
conlroversialiet,  died  at  Sismes  in  162K.    He  was  min- 
later  at  Uzis.  when  ho  was  sent  in  IGll  by  Ihe  Pro- 
Assembly  at  Sommiires,  and  in  llilfi  to  that  at  Greno- 
ble.     When  this  latter  assembly  was  in  the  following 
year  transferred  to  Niames,  Faucher  was  chosen  pas- 
tor and  proteesor  of  theology  In  that  city.    He,  how< 
ever,  followed  tbe  assembly  to  Roehelle,  and  did  not 
return  to  Niames  until  1617,  after  the  conclusion  ot  a 
peace.     He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character, 
and   iigreed  in  opinion   with   those   Uugnenots  who 
hoped  Ijy  force  of  arms  to  secure  liber^  of  conscience, 
if  not  the  triumph  of  tbe  Protestant  cauae  in  France. 
He  persistently  advocated  a  policy  in  consonance  with 
auch  views  in  the  assembly  f^m  I6]fi  to  1617,  as  in- 
deed also  In  that  convoked  by  the  duke  of  Rohan  In 
Augnet,  1G22,  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace  with  the 
king,  declaring  that  to  open  their  cities  to  blm  would 
prove  the  sacrifice  of  their  Ubertiea.     Only  two  work* 
IVom  his  pen  are  known,  viz.,  Exorcitmu  iJinu,  oa 
proponltDiu  Chrttietuia  pour  chatir  la  derninu  tt  Ut 
upriii  nhiewrt  qui  trtKilait  la  rttjnntssfs 
^   (Nismes,]62e,*ni.8vo),andZaeAarJe,aa 
ia  •*^ainffli  da   Mariagt  ti  parHtnHir^ 
men/  du  Mariagt  drt  ecfUnattiqutt,  contra 
Fiuagf  da  toutUnlrodmia  et  autrtM  iin^nt- 
rein  da  conKtmcei  cauttritrtt  (Nismes, 
1627,  am.  Hvo).— Hoeter,  Nous.  Biog.  Gi- 
nerabiKa^,  la  France  prolatantt.   (J. 
W.M.) 

FauobetiCLAiTDi,  commonly  known 
as  the  abb£  Fancbet,  and  a  prominent 
Girondist  in  the  French  Revolution,  was 
bom  at  Domes,  In  the  department  of 
Nlivre,  Sept.  22,  1744,  and  was  guillo- 
tined at  Paria  Oct.  31,  1793.  After  his 
oidinalion  he  became  one  of  the  priests 
of  St.  Roch,  at  Paris.  When  scarcely  SO 
years  of  age  he  delivered  a  panegyric 
~lt.  Louis  before  tbe  French  Academy, 
and  was  soon  thereafter  appointed  Krand 
vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Bournes ;  then 
one  of  the  court  preachers,  and  abbot  of  Montfork 
Lacarre  in  Brittany.  In  a  sermon  delivered  lu  1788 
at  the/Sir  de  la  Roiitre  at  Surines,  he  manifested  so 
'  strongly  bis  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  ten. 
'  icy  that  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  list  of 
irt  preachers.  Thenceforth  an  oulnpoken  and  zeal- 
I  champion  of  the  new  political  doctrines,  he  was 
ive  in  the  popular  meetings  In  Peris,  s  participant 
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member  of  tbe  Conniime  dr  Pari*,  and  iseisled  in  the 
reorganiution  of  the  Church  by  composing  Ihe  treatise 
entiUeil  RtSgion  Tfation-ilt,  and  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Boucht  dt  F'r  (Ifn  Mouth).  In  1791  he  wsa 
made  coaslilutionsl  bishop  ot  Calvados,  from  which 
department  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly 
and  the  Convention,  where,  though  a  aealons  Bepnb> 
lican,  be  opposed  lbs  extreme  meaames  taken  in  re- 
gard to  the  king  and  the  Church,  npportlng  by  hi* 
pen  In  the  Jounal  da  Am*  tbe  potitlans  moinUinad 
by  blm  in  the  Legltlature.    He  cotKoquently  tncup 
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rod  the  hatred  of  tbe  JacoUnB,  lod  wa>  tnclnded  in 

the  liet  of  21  Girondisls  proscribed  by  that  partr  i  VM 
Btcnsed  of  fadBraliim  and  cMoiplitily  in  the  crime  of 
Ch»riotte  Corday,  though  the  only  ground  an  which 
this  Uat  charge  was  boned  wu  the  accidental  fact  that 
Conlay,  ODming  to  Purig  an  entire  atranger,  had  ap- 
plied to  him,  ae  tho  biahop  of  her  province,  for  an  in- 
troduction to  the  tribunes.  He  waa,  bowerer,  ad- 
judged guilty,  and  executed  with  hia  felbw-Glnmditt 
doputiea.  The  atstementa  w  to  his  repentance  and 
recantation  of  Republican  doctrinea  in  priaon,  made  by 
theaU^  Lothringar(letterin  vol.ivof  jl»ufef  CofAo- 
tiqva),  and  of  hia  venality  by  De  MollevUle  ^Mimoint, 
ii,  355-6),  rest  upon  too  queationable  grounds  to  be 
accepted  is  true.  In  addition  to  the  diacounw*  and 
writings  above  mentioned,  he  puhllshed  funeral  ora- 
tions in  honor  of  the  iluko  of  Orleanp,  the  arcbbiabop 
of  Boui^ea,  and  the  abbi  de  I'Ep^;  a  eulogium  of 
Franklin,  three  discouraes  on  liberty,  and  one  on  tlie 
agreement  of  religion  and  liberty,  a  treatise  in  favor 
of  the  agrarian  law,  and  a  portion  of  the  text  of  the 
roitew  dt  la  Aovfurioii.— Hoefer,  A'oaiv.  Biog.  Ghttr. 
xvii,  163-5;  lamaitiaeJlitloTyofAeGimidiltilKt- 
ry  (I'abbi  Valmiron),  L'Abhi  Faadiet  print  par  lui- 
moiK,  etc.  (Jersev,  1791);  Vie  dt  CAM  FautAel  (Faiis, 
J791);  Alison, //iatory  a/ funpe.     (J.W.M.) 

Fauobear,  Michel  le,  ■  Prendi  Protestant  di- 
vine of  great  talent  as  a  preacher,  was  succcsaively 
minister  at  Montpellier,  Charenton,  and  Paris.  He 
died  in  1657.  It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion 
he  preacheil  so  forcibly  against  duels  that  marshal  De 
la  Force,  who  beard  him,  remarked  to  some  officers  in 
the  aadience  that,  should  n  challenge  be  sent  to  bun, 
he  would  decline  It.  He  wrote,  Bemumi  mr  la  tmse 
prtmirrt  chapilrei  da  Arlf  da  ApStra  (Gen.  1664,  4 
vols.  12nio) ;— TVoiU  dt  faction  de  tttrattar,  ou  dt  la 
ptwtonciatioa  ft  du  gait  (Par,  16o7,  l!mo)  : — Sermim, 
Rom.  ei,  33:  Tie  waga  n/tin  and  Uu  rtward  of  grace 
(tranaUted  in  Cobliin's  Frmdi  Priadar)  -.—Tnali  nr 
rEackarMe  (Gen.  163S),  etc.—Dariiag,  Cgckp,  BOIio- 

FftTiohlOD,  i.  e.  vM^cHioti,  is  the  rendering  (Ju- 
dith xlil,  6  :  xvl,  9)  of  the  Greek  aKivnaic  (which  the 
Romans  also  Latinized  adnaea),  a  Persian  term  for 
the  short  sword,  usually  repreaenled  as  a  straight, 
thick  poniard  on  the  Persepolitan  figures  (see  Smith, 


Diet,  of  Clou.  Ant,  B.  V.  Acinscea),  and  therefore  appro- 
priately employed  in  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  de- 
capitation  of  Holofemes  by  the   Hehrewess.     See 

Faukeliua.  HenHANNnn,  was  bom  at  Bruges 
about  the  year  1660.  His  parents  were  warmly  at- 
tarhed  to  the  Protestant  cause.  At  twenty  we  find 
bim  in  a  theological  seminary  at  Ghent,  Here  b*  en- 
Joyed  the  instructions  of  able  profcsaors,  among  whom 
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wBi  Dannus  (q.  v.).  After  leaving  Ghent,  wliere  be 
diatingubhed  htmself  as  a  atudent,  he  spent  a  sbott 
time  at  tbe  University  of  Leyden.  In  15S5  he  was 
called  to  serve  a  Protestant  church  at  Cologne,  when 
he  labored  for  fourteen  years  amid  many  discourage- 
ments. On  June  27, 1SU9,  he  was  insullcd  over  the 
Reformed  church  in  Middelburg,  the  chief  city  of  Zea- 
land, where  he  epent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
had  great  reputation  as  ■  preacher.  His  leaniing  was 
profound,  hia  exhortations  earnest  and  impressive,  and 
his  deportment  exemplary.  In  ecclesiastical  a&in 
he  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  He  was  member  and  as- 
sessor of  the  Provincial  Synod  held  at  Tholen  in  ]«W, 
and  was  delegated  in  1607  to  tbe  Ctmrtnlai  prapanda. 
riut  at  the  Hague,  where  his  opposition  to  the  Artnin- 
isn  tendency  was  strongly  exhibited.  Be  a»ured 
tbe  Convention  that  the  churches  of  Zealand  desired 
no  revision  of  the  Catechism  and  Confession.  In 
1616  the  task  was  assigned  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Bucerus  and  Walsus,  to  make  known  to  the  scholan 

clesisstical  aSRirs  In  Holland.  At  the  organiutioe 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  as*e»- 
on  of  that  famous  body.  At  its  forty-third  seisjon  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  deputation  sent  to  the 
Hague  to  report  the  proceedings  of  synod  to  the  States 
General,  During  its  thirteenth  session  ho  was  ap- 
pduted  one  of  the  translators  of  the  hew  Tettiuient. 
For  this  work  ho  wi*  eminently  fitted.     Of  this  be 

N.  T„  published  in  1617  at  Uiddelbury,  entitled,  Bil 
A'wuwe  TatamenI  onta  Ifrertn  Jau  Chritli,  n'l  den 

ovtrKilingin,  rnde  van  vtrl  drudfavlin  gltav^irt ;  Mfl 
nKvwe  nnnutsra  rnde  afdtrlinghen  drr  rapitttlen^  midU- 
gadtrt  omttrfalfni  aan  den  Rant  lot  etretari'gie  am 
den  text.  In  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  he  is  »id 
to  have  surpassed  most  of  his  contemponrics.  The 
historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  were  tranilated  by  bim, 
and  neatly  wrlttan  out  in  two  folio  volnn-.es,  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  tbe  Refonned  church 
in  Uiddelburg.  Other  important  labors  were  sIeo  as- 
signed him  by  the  Synod,  He  was  appointed  one  of 
a  committee  to  compare  the  Latin,  Dutch,  and  Krrnch 
copies  of  the  Cnnfcssion,  in  order  to  obtajn  B«  uccBrsti 
B  copy  as  possible.  He  wai  also  a  member  of  tbe  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  articlee  on  the  five  difpated 
points  known  as  the  Cinumi  o/lteSgned  ffDott.  See 
Dort.  He  was  also  requested  to  prepare  two  raU- 
chelical  works.  Htt  Kort  brgrip  der  C6riiteKjkt  Mi- 
gie  (Compendium  of  the  Christian  Religion)  is  due  to 
hia  pen.  This  may  still  be  found  in  company  villi 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Confession  of  Faith,  etc.,  la 
the  book  of  praise  used  l>y  the  Reformed  Cbureb  in 
this  country.  Be  published  a  work  on  the  Anabap- 
tists In  1621.  After  his  death,  an  exposition  of  the 
45tfa  Psalm,  nnd  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  incanii- 
tion,  circuincieion,  death,  and  reaurrecllon  of  the  Lord 

besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  discharged  !ij 
him  with  exemplary  seal.  We  find  nothing  alleged 
against  him,  even  \tf  Brandt,  save  his  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  Remonstnnts;  and  even  in  this  matter 
be  Is  not  charged  with  anything  inconalstCDt  with  tbs 
dignity  of  his  position.  If  he  lacked  in  Chri>tisa 
charity  and  forbearance,  it  was  B  fault  in  which  Ih 
does  not  seem  to  have  shared  more  deeply  than  vaA 
of  his  oontemporsiies.  He  died  Hsy  3, 16SG,  and  vu 
burled  under  the  old  church  in  Middelbnrg.  See  Gla- 
siue,  Godgelrerd  Kederland,  1  Deel,  biz.  456  en  ruTi 
G.  Brandt,  Hitlorie  da-  Sr/ormatir,  tn  anderr  ibmbfyb 
GeKUedmitirn  in  en  amtrrnt  de  KedrHandn,  III  IXel, 
bll.  27,  63.  226,  227,  2.1B.  644,  627,  645,  6i8.  {J.T.  W.) 
Faunt,  Abthi;r,  or  Ladrence,  Arthuii,  an  Eng- 
lish Jesuit,  waa  bom  at  Foeton,  Leicestershire,  in  15M, 
and  died  at  Ulna,  in  Lithuania,  in  1691,  Be  was  ed- 
ucated at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  thence  went 
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■neoauivel/  to  the  Jesnita'  College  *t  l.uuvain,  to 
pMiia,  SIuDlcb,  lud  Rome,  nbere  be  wu  appointed  di- 
Tiuity  teider  Ju  the  Eaxlub  Jesuiti'  Cullsge.  He 
•rrola  aeveral  tbeuio^iul  treatuer,  toz  an  occDUnt  of 
wbich,  ace  Watt*,  Hib.  Bril—Hott,  Kae  Gtn.  Bag. 
Diet. !  Allibooe,  Met.  o/AiUkon. 

Fanre,  ChBileo,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
VigUa,  bom  at  Luciennes,  near  Paria,  in  USi;  died 
Nor.  1, 164J.  Ha  wsa  tbe  lirat  ■Dperior-KeDeral  of  tbe 
regular  canoDB  of  tbe  CoagregatioQ  of  France,  and 
Toted  his  life  to  the  reform  of  the  relif^oa  ordi 
Hi  a  tbe  author  of  Mveral  religioiu  worka,  among 
which  iiilb«  Dici:otmairtdaytmea(,Ptna,  1711,  4to). 
— Hoefer,  .Vow,  Biog.  GmertUe. 

Faore,  Francois,  b  French  prelate,  born  Noi 
Kli;  died  May  11, 1687.  Ha  entered  tbe  Franciican 
order  at  tbe  age  of  Mveoteen.  and  to«  to  the  blgheit 
puitioiu  therein  ;  was  appointed  anb-preceptor  of 
I«ai5  XIV,  and  finally  biabop  of  Amiena.  We  hare 
from  him  a  condemnation  of  the  Ltttrti  Procisdalai 
an  OnioMiuvx  ooNfre  U  Soartaa  Tiilameal  de  Mom 
(lt7S) ;  a  Pao^gyn'jue  de  LouU  jr/l'(Paria,  1680, 
an  Orauon  funUn:  de  la  nine  Anne  d'Anlricht  (died 
1666);  and  an  Oraium  faiibre  de  HenrieUt-Marit  rU 
Fra*o;  rtinf  de  la  GranA-Brttagne  (_Fua,  1G70,  4to). 
—Hoefer,  ^oiir.  Blag.  Gininiit. 

Faust,  Dr., according  to  lradition,acelehTaled  deal- 
er in  the  black  art.  (Tbe  following  account,  chiefly 
trtnilated  from  I^erer,f/»Dn-ta{-£«ziibM,ii  taken  from 
Chambers,  Efifyckp!edbt,e.v.^  He  waalrarn  probably 
about  A.D.  14nO,  at  Knittlinftea  (or  Kundlintfen),  in 
WtlTtemljerR,  or,  as  some  aay,  at  Koda,  noar  WDimar, 
He  LI  uid  to  have  studied  magic  at  Cracow.  "After 
luTiog  epent  a  rich  inberikince  left  him  by  bis  uncle, 
KdBM  is  alleged  to  havo  made  use  of  his  'power'  to 
niie  or  conjure  up  the  devil,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  contract  fur  twenty-four  yean,  obtaining  during 
that  time  bis  (ill  of  earthly  pleasnie,  but  at  lis  teiml- 
nition  sorrenderinf:  body  and  soul  into  tbe  hands  of 
tbe  great  enemy.  Tbe  deril  gave  him  an  attendant 
spirit  or  demon,  called  Hepbislophelee.  though  other 
names  are  giien  bim  by  the  tet«r  traditionista.  with 
irboio  be  travelled  ahont,  ei^joying  life  In  all  iu  forms, 
and  aatonishin{(  people  by  working  wooden,  till  be 
wu  finally  carried  off  by  the  Evil  Una,  wbo  appeared 
in  terrible  guise  betweeu  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at 
night,  at  the  Tillage  of  Rimlicb,  near  Wittenberg, 
though  seiorat  other  places  lay  ctulm  to  that  very 
qoealioaalilc  honor.  Some  have  doubted,  coneidering 
tbe  monstiousK-  mythical  form  in  which  hia  career 
hit  come  down  to  ua,  wbethur  aucb  an  individual  as 
Fjuat  ever  e:tlat3il ;  but  It  la  now  generally  believed 

built  its  grotesque  supentructore.  Gorrea,  Indeed,  as- 
•trta  tlut  one  Goor^ie  Sabelliciu,  who  dlfappeared 
»U)ut  the  year  1517,  ia  tbe  real  Fauat ;  hut  Philip  Me- 
lanctbon— the  man  of  all  the  reformera  whoso  word  In 
ii^rd  to  a  matter  of  fact  would  moat  readily  be  truat- 
cd— aaya  that  he  bad  himaelf  converaed  with  Dr.  Faua- 
tos.  Connid  Geaner  (1561)  Is  equally  potitive;  and 
Lather,  in  his  TuiU  Talh,  apeaka  of  Dr.  Faust  as  a 
lUD  lost  beyond  all  hope.  The  oirinlon  that  prevails, 
ni  which  ia  reckuneil  to  be  inCrinaically  tbe  more 
probable,  it  that  some  man  of  thia  name,  possessed  of 
varied  knowledge,  may  possibly  have  practised  Jog. 
gIsTy  (for  the  wandering  aavana  of  the  Middle  Agea 
liid  all  a  touch  of  the  quBck  about  them),  and  thua 
ksTe  been  taken  by  the  ignorant  people  for  a  dealer, 
la  tbe  black  art,  and  one  who  maintained  a  aecrel  and 
btioiata  reUtiOD  with  evil  a(HritK.  His  widely  diffused  i 
nltbrity  not  only  occasioned  (he  wonders  worked  b; 
<*lwr  so-called  necromancers  of  an  earlier  age — Alber- 
ta Uagnna,  SEmon  Magna,  and  Paracelsiw— to  b«  at- 1 
tnlated  to  him,  but  likewise  many  ancient  tales  and 
Siradi  of  a  marvellous  character  were  gradually  I 
'XSiiklTBd  to  him,  till  he  finally  appeare  aa  the  very  | 
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hero  of  uiagiclans.  Bnt  while.  On  the  one  hand,  tba 
narrative  of  Fsuat's  marvela  afforded  amurament  to 
tbe  peiiple,  on  the  other  Che;  were  made  use  of  for  in- 
atmction  by  tbe  clergy,  who  pointed  out,  in  the  fi'lght- 
ful  fate  of  Faust,  the  danger  of  tampering  with  the 

'black  art,'  and  the  abominablenesa  of  a  life  sank  in 
sensuality  and  vice.  The  myth  of  Faust  has  received 
a  manifold  itterary  treatment.  First  come  the  I  uOs- 
buiier  (or  people's  hooka),  which  record  Faust's  enter- 
prises and  feats.  The  oldest  of  theso  now  known  ap- 
peared at  Frankfort  in  1588.  Then  came  an  '  im- 
proved'  edition  of  the  same,  by  Widniann,  entitled 

tVah-iafiigt  Uiilorirn  ten  dencn  grdniidim  SandtH  Dr. 
Jok.  Fwufi  (True  History  of  the  Horrible  Crimea  of 
Dr.  John  Fauat,  Hamb.  3  vols.  1699);  and  in  1C96,  a 
work  was  published  at  NUruberg  by  PGtzer,  based 
upon  that  of  Widmann.  The  oldeatof  these  books  was 
tranalated  into  all  tbe  civilized  languages  of  Europe. 
Impostora  also  publiihed  books  of  magic  under  the 
name  of  Faust,  such  as  Faiafe  groiter  imd  gevntUigrr 
i/oJ^i>Dai^(FausC'aGreatand  Potent  Book  ufSpella), 
Faatten't  AlirakrUmtt  (Faust's  Art  of  Performing 
Miracles),  and  Drei/adie  BdUeniwatu/  (The  Threefcdd 
Book  of  Cipella).  These  wretched  productions  are  fill- 
ed throughout  with  meaningless  scrawls  and  figures, 
interspersed  with  teitts  from  the  Bible  scandalously 
miaappiled;  but  in  tbe  belief  of  the  vulgar,  they  were 
supposed  capable,  when  properly  understood,  of  Bceom* 
pushing  prodigies.  That  the  poetical  art  should  In 
due  time  have  seized  on  a  subject  affording  so  much 
material  for  the  (kncy  to  work  upon  was  inevitable, 
and  consequently  German  literature  abounds  in  ele- 
gies, pantomlmea,  tragedies,  and  comedies  on  Fauat. 
Since  the  end  of  the  ITth  century,  the  Puppempid 
(Puppet-show)  of  Dr.  Faust  (published  at  Leipsic  in 
1850)  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in  Gor. 
many.  It  forms  the  transiUon  from  the  rude  magic 
tales  concerning  Fanet  to  the  later  philosophic  con. 
ception  of  the  Faust-myth,  which  baa  become  the  most 
perfect  poetical  enpression  of  the  eternal  strife  betweeil 
good  and  evil  In  the  soul  of  man.  The  fint  writer 
who  treated  the  atory  of  Fanat  dramsticsUy  waa  the 
Engliah  writer  Christopher  Marlowe,  about  the  year 
IGOO  (German  translation  by  W.  MUller,  Berlin,  ISIS); 
bnt  the  grandest  work  on  the  subject  ia  Goetbr's  Faia!, 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Dr. 
"ami,  ein  Trautrtpul  (Leip.  1790),  and  afterwards  in 
remodelled  form,  ander  the  title  of  Fauil,  eine  TVag- 
MM(T[lbingen,180S).  The  second  part  was  publiahed 
after  the  autbor's  death,  at  Stutti.'art,  in  1833.  B» 
sides  Goethe's  drama  may  lie  mentioned  I.eaaing*e 
masterly  fragment,  FauK  unJ  ittr  Sitbfn  Grulrr  (Faust 
and  the  Seven  Spirits),  G.  F.  L.  Mllller's  Dr.  Faiat't 
Lrien  (Dr.  Fsusl's  Life.  Mannh.  177H),  and  Klinger's 
Faiuf$  Lfbm,  TKalat,  md  miltpfah-l  (Faust's  Lifi^ 
Dolnga,  and  Descent  into  Hrll ;  i'otersburg  and  Leip. 
1T91).  The  plastic  art  baa  also  found  a  lit  subject  in 
Faust.  In  Auerbacb's  cellar  at  Leipeic,  where  Fanat 
is  aald  to  have  performed  many  othis  feata,  are  two 
rude  daubs  of  the  year  1525,  representing  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  riding  out  of  the  cellar  on  a  wins-bar- 
rel. Rembrandt  and  Chrlstopb  von  Sichem  have  also 
illustrated  the  slorj'  of  Faust,  and.  in  modern  times, 
Cornelias  and  Retasch  have  done  tbe  same.  See  Pe- 
ter, Din  Liltraiur  der  FauiUage  (The  Literature  of 
tbe  Faust  Myth),  ad  edit.  Leip.  1851." 

Faiuta.  Fi^tviA  Maxixiaha,  daughter  of  the  em 
peror  Maximianus  Herculius  and  Eutropia,  was  the 

stans,  and  two  daui:hten,  Cunstantina  and  Helena- 
She  was  bcrn  about  A.D.  '.ft^.  was  married  in  307,  and 
put  to  death  in  326,  if  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to 
her  end  be  comet.  Sbe  gained  great  inSnence  ovor 
tho  mind  of  her  husband  by  her  deTDtion  In  revealing 
to  him  a  plot,  formed  by  her  own  father,  to  asaassinata 
him,  though  with  filial  tenderness  she  covenanled  to) 
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the  Ufa  of  her  ptnnt,  who  vu  notwlthrtanding  putts 
death.  Thin  confidence  and  aflkction,  as  i>  alleged  by 
■ome,  she  aliiued  no  as  to  initlgate  the  deatb  ot  Cria- 
pus,  ConsUuitine'B  ion  by  hii  flixt  wife  Uinerrina,  ■ 
yoDth  of  ran  promite  and  great  popnlarity,  becanse, 

accoidiDg  to  otben,  of  bi>  refuul  to  reciprocate  her 
illicit  love.  Helens,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  boir- 
ever,  avenged  tbe  fats  of  her  Krandson,  and  Fautta, 
HbOBS  perfidy  and  infideliQ'  were  made  known,  irii 
jnflacBhid  in  a  hot  batb.  Other  accoanta,  bowever, 
hold  FauBtn  innocent  of  the  death  ot  Criipiu,  which, 
together  with  berown  and  that  of  the  Csaar  Liciniun, 
i>  attributed  to  the  cruel  Bnipiciouanete  of  Constan- 
line,  engendered  by  aucceafl — that  imoitntia  remm  a^ 
oindartini,  aa  Eutroplua  st}  lea  it.  which  perverted  hia 
nature  and  led  to  deeds  of  cruelty.  The  vague  and 
contradictory  alalementa  in  regard  to  her  conduct,  and 
to  the  time,  cauae,  and  manner  of  her  death,  leave  the 
whole  mattei  in  douht.  In  one  account  aha  la  made 
to  aarvife  the  death  of  her  aon  Conitantine,  who  waa 
(lain  three  ycara  after  hia  father's  death,  and  in  anoth- 
•r  ia  represented  BB  the  "moat  pioua  of  qneena."  Her 
conversion  to  Cliristlanity  is  also  ■  matter  of  doubt, 
though  she  probably  tbiloweil  her  hueband  in  that  re- 
spect.—Iloefcr,  Ifom.  Biogr.  Ginirale,  a.  v. ;  Gibbon, 
DtcliM  md  FoU,  ii,  lOS-S  (N.  Y.  Harpen',  1S62, 6  vola. 
12niu);  Tillemont,  i/tM.  da  Emp.  vol.  iv.  art.  Ixii,  p. 
124,  and  AVei  *ur  CofuTanJin,  ivii;  Eckhel,  Z)oc<rwi 
Nunanontm,  riii,  98 ;  Eutropius,  x,  6 :  Ijictantioa,  Dt 
Morte  PtTKcut.  Z!;  Julian,  Oral.  I ;  Zosimus,  ii,  10, 
2S ;  Pbiloatorgiaa,  ffwC.  Ereht.  U,  4.     (J.  W.  M.) 

FauaUntlS,  Irisbop  of  Lyons,  lived  in  the  second 
part  of  the  third  century.  He  became  bishop  about 
the  year  260,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  leal  for 
tbe  bitb,  and  the  ardor  with  which  be  attacked  Uar- 
eianuB,  bishop  of  Arlaa,  the  only  Gallic  bishop  who 
bad  embraced  KovstiaDism.  Unable  to  accompliKh 
anything  by  bimsclf,  he  made  sure  of  tbe  aid  of  Ihe 
bi^Dps  of  the  Narbonnaise,  and  wrote  to  tbe  pope, 
Stephen,  to  obtain  the  deposition  of  HarcUnos.  The 
pope  hesitated,  and  Faustlnus,  in  order  to  hasten  mat- 
ters, wrote  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  two 
letters  which  he  wrote  no  longer  exist,  but  they  form 
tbe  material  of  the  sixty-aaTCDtb  letter  of  Cyprian  to 
pope  Stephen,  which  givea  a  curious  picture  of  the 
Gallic  Church  at  that  period.  Marclanoa  persisted  in 
his  schism,  and  the  result  of  the  affair  ia  uncertain, 
hut  it  is  prolable  that  he  was  deposed,  since  his  name 
la  not  found  iu  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Aries. — Hoe- 
fer,  A'dbp.  Biag.  Gaiiralt,  ivil,  199. 

FanatlDUB,  a  priest  of  the  sect  of  the  Ludferians 
(q.  V.)  in  the  fourth  century.  He  shared  in  the  perse- 
cution they  Fiperienced,  but  waa  set  free  by  the  intei^ 
rention  of  tbe  emperor  Theodosius,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  praying  tor  protection  to  he  extended 
'to  himself  and  others  who  associated  with  him ;  this 
tbe  emperor  granted,  and  Damosas's  papal  persecutions 
were  stayed.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Trimlate  mt  dt 
Fiife  contra  .4rt<ia<v  (Concerning  the  Faith,  against  tbe 
Arlans).  The  diacouree  is  dedicated  to  the  empress 
Flflcilla,  and  divided  into  seven  chapters.  He  begins 
by  staling  tbe  heresies  of  tbe  Allans,  and  then  combats 
them  from  Scripture.  In  cbap.  U  he  proves  that  the 
word  So»  belongs  to  our  Saviour,  but  leavea  antouch- 
id  the  question  whether  the  word  applies  to  him  as 
£lod  or  rwm,  taking  for  granted  the  former;  in  ciiap. 
IU  be  shows  the  omnipotence  and  perpetual  endurance 
of  Christ;  explains  in  chap,  iv  John  xiv.  S8 ;  in  chip. 
T,  the  qaalillcations  implied  in  Acta  ii,  36  are  pointed 
out  as  belonging  only  to  God ;  and  chap,  vii  ia  a  short 
diaserlation  on  tiie  Holy  Spirit  He  wrote  also  Fidet 
Titodonn  imp.  Mala  (according  to  Habiilon,  about 
A.D.  380)  :— fjJfKus  Precum,  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Theodosius,  relating  and 
requestiug  to  be  freed  from  tbe  porsecutiona  which  be. 


r  Rliegl«iula  (of  Kbe- 
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Uaicellinns,  and  others  were  coffering  In  oonaeqncMa 
of  being  Lucifetians.  A  short  account  of  this  sect  fa 
prefixed  by  Faustinas  to  the  petition.  His  remains 
will  he  (bund  in  Galland,  ZNi.  Max.  Fatt.  vlt,  411.  asd 
in  Migne,  Patrti.  Cumu,  liii,  38  sq.— Clarke,  Suctm. 
Sac.  Lit.  I  Lardner,  Woria,  It,  260. 

FauatdniiB,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  ths 
sixth  centniy  aftar  Christ,  was  appointed  bbhop  of 
Das,  France,  by  anthority  of  Gondowald,  who.  claim- 
ing to  be  a  natural  aon  of  Clothaire  I,  aapired  to  tin 
dirone  of  Aquitoine,  but  was  vanquished,  betrsjed. 
and  slain.  FansUnus  waa  then  deposed  by  a  council 
held  at  Macon,  wbicb,  curiously  enough,  alto  ctm- 
demned  the  bishope  who  had  ordained  him  to  praride 
for  him  in  torn,  and  pay  him  100  soUdi  annually.— 
Gregorj-  of  Tours,  Epitime  lUtlcna  Fnaxonim ;  Hotfte, 
Norn.  Biog.  Gilt.    (J.W.M) 

Fatistua.  Dr.     See  Fadst,  Dr. 

FauatuB  Relenala  a 
glum,  or  Riei,  In  pTovenGc> 
over  which  ho  pre^ded,  a  piona  and  setf-aacri£cing 
prelate,  although  doctrinally  he  favored  Semi-Pelo. 
gianism.  He  waa  bom  in  Britain  about  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  Rflh  century,  and  became  a  monk  of  Le- 
rina.  When  Maximna  waa  made  bishop  of  fihegimn, 
Faustns  ancceeded  him  in  his  abbacy  of  Lerins,  aad 
sncceeded  him  ag^n  as  bishop  on  his  death,  A.D.  464. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  held  under  Hilary  at 
Rome,  46S,  and  retnmed  In  484  to  hi*  diocese,  where 
he  died  about  48&.  He  wrote  (1)  Z)<  Grafia  Otcflc 
matm  meutit  Sbtni  arbitrio  (On  Grace  and  Fne-irill) 
{Bib.  Max.  Patr.  viii).  In  this  treatise  be  opposesab. 
solnte  predestination,  Int  admits  original  sin  and  Ibe 
necessity  of  grace  to  asaiat  man's  nature,  but  dnues 
that  grace  is  confined  In  its  saving  infioencea  to  a  fev, 
or  that  original  sin  is  entirely  destructive  of  trrrt 
good,  so  aa  to  leave  man  "  a  mass  of  corruption."  Ha 
also  shows  that  Qod's  foreknowledge  does  not  adtcl 
the  aalf  ation  or  condemnation  of  any,  and  interpnts 
the  various  texts  of  Bcripture  which  refer  to  the  nat- 
ter. (2)  Pro/fMiio  Fidfi  (A  Confession  of  Faith)  (fii 
Max.  Patr.  viii),  directed  against  the  dnctrinee  ofpn- 
iite,  addressed  to  Lcontius,  bifhop  sf 


Aries.    This 


tulation 


isDtGi 


(3)  Epitlela  ad  Lucidam  Prrtt/gtiram,  againit 
the  Predestinarians  of  the  monastery  of  AdrumMam. 
Lucidns  was  convinced  by  this  letter,  and  subactibcd 
to  the  points  condemned  in  it  (Mansi,  ConciJ.  vii,  lOOT). 
This  and  other  ^lUlatr,  to  Ruricius  and  othen,  ore  ia 
Ovatii  l.in.  Atiliq.i,a62  {Antyi.Kib,  fol.),  and  in  tin 
BibtiM.  Mai.  Pair,  viii ;  also  several  Smnooi.  Tin 
treatise  Oe  Gratia  Is  also  in  Mlgne,  Palrol.  Lot.  Iviii, 
TTfisq.,  together  with  the  f/j^oie  sod  ^Fnnoiirs.  Ad- 
gelo  Mai,  in  his  SpieiUgium  Bomamtm,  givea  three  dis- 
courses  of  Fauatus  never  licfore  printed.  Keinder 
givea  the  following  Judicious  statement  of  tbe  dw- 
trlnes  of  Faustus:  "Although  Faustns  adopted  Ihs 
Semi-Pelagian  mode  of  exposition  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  free-will  to  grace,  yet  he  nnfoldrd  tUs 
scheme  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  If  bo  did  not 
express  himself  so  distinctly  as  to  satisfy  the  amis 
and  clear-headed  theologian,  yet  we  see  preeented  is 
him,  in  a  beanUfuI  manner,  snch  a  barmonuHi*  ten- 
dency of  Christian  feeling,  keeping  aloof  Irom  all  p•^ 
tial  and  exaggerated  views,  as  prevented  hhn  tnm 
giving  undue  prominence  either  W  the  work  of  re- 
demption, so  OS  to  InfHnge  on  that  of  the  creadon,  sr 
to  the  work  of  creation,  so  aa  to  InfHnge  on  tbal  i)ftb« 
redempUon.  'As  the  same  Being,'  says  he,  'ii  Mli 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  so  one  and  the  same  Bdngii 
to  be  adored  both  In  the  work  of  creation  and  of  re- 
demption.' Among  the  attribntoe  which,  a.*  ejprtsi. 
ingtheimagoofGod,  couldnotbedeatroyedlDhonun 
nature,  he  reckons  pre-eminently  the  five-Hill.  Bot 
even  befbre  the  fall  the  free-wilt  was  insuScwnl  wiib- 
ont  tbe  aid  of  grace,  and  still  less  can  It  at  pieaen^ 
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J  DWD  BtTmgth 
tbe  BttAlameiit  of  sHLvat^jn,  it  tioi  ddw  loit  ita  orig- 1 
iiul  povrer^  jet  it  Li  not  in  itftelf  defltmyed ;  it  Is  ikot ' 
altogether  >but  out  from  tbe  divine  gitta,  but  oa\y  it 
muit  slrirB  once  mora  tn  obtain  tbem  by  inteiue  ef- 
furts  and  tlie  divine  usiitancc.  Like  tbe  antbor  of 
the  work  De  eecatiaM  gmliam,  be  makM  a  distinctlDD  i 
betirecD  genenl  grace  (j/nitia  ffmrralii),  a  term  by  ' 
viiicb  he  deiignatn  tho  nligtosa-moriil  capability  I 
■rfaich  God  baa  rumiihed  to  man's  nature,  and  wfaicb,  | 
too,  has  not  beea  wbolly  aupplaDted  by  lin,  aa  well  aa 
the  universal  invard  reTeiation  of  God  by  means  ot  ) 
Ihii  anireraai  rellgioso-morai  Mnaa ;  between  general  i 
gnre  mo  underitocd,  and  Bpecial  grace,  by  wiiich  he 
19  ail  tbat  was  first  baatowed  on  mankind  tbrougb 


Chrutianity.  Bnt  the  relation  of  tlieae  two  kinds  of 
grace  to  each  othtr  is  deAaed  by  him  quite  otherwiae 
Ctiaa  it  is  in  the  work  above  mentiaaed.  Althoagb, 
ta  a  gmenl  tbiog,  the  grace  of  redemption,  and  in 

merit,  still  tbe  operation  of  tbat  special  grace  in  man 
ii  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  nsed  that 
genera]  grace ;  and  in  many  cases  tbe  striving  and 
seeking  of  tbe  man  wbicb  proceeds  ftom  the  fbrmer, 
the  aelf-active  Iwnt  of  tbe  free-will,  ia  antecedent  to 
that  which  ii  imparted  to  tbe  man  by  this  special 
grace ;  a  thing  which  Faaatas  codeavora  to  ihow  by 
eiamples  slinilai  to  those  which  the  Semi-Pelagians 
had  iwcn  accustomed  to  adduce  since  tbe  time  of  Cas- 
(iso.  He  denominates  the  imperishable  germ  of  good 
in  haman  natnre  a  spark  of  On  implanted  within  by 
the  divine  iiand,  which,  cherished  tiy  man,  with  the 
aaustance  of  divine  grace,  would  become  operative. 
He  lecognlsea,  Iherefoni,  a  prepaialory  development 
of  the  religions  and  moral  nature  even  among  the  hea- 
tlwD.and  controverts  those  who  are  unwilling  to  allow 
chit,  by  a  f^thfnl  use  of  that  general  grace,  the  hea- 
tbSD  might  have  attained  to  the  true  service  of  God. 
Fmm  this  it  ini|;fat  also  he  inferred  tbat  Fauitni  was 
an  opponent  of  dis  doctrine  wbicb  tanght  that  all  the 
heathen  would  be  nncoaditionally  condemned ;  and 
that  it  waa  his  a[HDioD  that  the  worthy  among  them 
vDold  still  t>a  led,  after  the  present  life,  to  faith  in  the 
SivioDr,  and  thereby  to  salvation;  bat  en  theie  points 
hs  does  not  oipress  himself  more  distinctly.  There 
ii  much  good  sense  in  tbe  remarks  of  Faustus  where 
he  compirea  the  two  extremes  in  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  relation  of  grace  to  free-will  with  tbe  two 
titremes  in  the  mode  or  apprehending  the  doctrine 
conceraiDg  tile  person  of  Christ.  Ai  In  the  doctrine 
coDceraing  Christ's  person  some  gave  nndoe  promi- 
oeace  to  (he  divine,  others  to  the  human  element,  and, 
BS  the  resolt  of  so  doin^,  wet«  led  into  errors  which, 
on  opposite  sides,  injured  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
M  b<  lays  it  was  also  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
homan  natnre.  Faustus  deserrea  notice  also  on  ac- 
coUDt  of  hia  dispute  concerning  the  corporeality  of 
Ihs  iobI.  He  affirmed,  aa  others  belbre  him  had  aU 
Kody  done  (e.  g.  Hilary  of  Poitien,  On  Mall,  v,  8,  and 
even  IMymus,  in  his  work  Dt  TnmkUt,  bk.  ii,  ch.  4 ; 
Oi  dy^tAof  rvivftaTa,  CO^A  trp6t  4/^C  diru/inroj, 
ti/iani  iroupama  Jid  ri  artip4iit  airixiiy  roS  dr- 
rierro  wviu^roc),  that  God  alone  is  a  pure  spirit ;  in 
tht  eaenliai  nature  of  Snltude  ia  grounded  iimitaUon 
•»  by  tja,:!  (a  beginning  of  eilalence),  so  also  by  1 
■pace;  and  hence  all  crsatnres  are  corporeal  beings,  I 
tbe  higher  spiriti  as  well  as  souls.  He  wai  led  by  bis 
cntrovenies  with  the  Aiians  of  the  German  tribes,  [ 


against  Fauitus  bis  work  De  italii  amna"  (Neaoder, 
Churdi  UiiUirs,  Tomv,  ii,  C4S).  —  Clarke,  SaccaaiM 
of  Sac.  Lit.  ii,  25fi ;  Neander,  Hitton,  of  Dogauu,  Ky- 
bind,  ii,  388;  Uosbeim,  Ch.  But.  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  cb.  v, 
§  26,  n.  56;  Ceillier,  Atatart  Sacra  (Paris,  ISfll),  ■, 
130-436.  See  SBUi-PeiAOIAira  i  MiasiLIAKS. 
Faiiatiu,  SocluoB.  See  Socinua. 
Fktutna,  St.  (leAgaunt),  was  ix>m  about  A.D. 
iO,bat  tbe  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  bib 
jne  a  tnonk  in  the  convent  of  Aganns,  in  V'alois,  and 
&0G  went  to  Paris  with  Severinus,  his  ablwt,  who 
was  called  thither  by  Ciovii  I  to  employ  his  medical 
'  11  in  treating  him  for  a  chronic  fever.  On  bb  re- 
n  journey  9everinus  died,  and  Fsustui.  Kbo  had 
France,  waa  commisuoned  by  Ciiildebert 
to  write  bis  life.  This  work  is  commendable  for  its 
simplicity,  exactness,  and  scant  mention  of  miracles 
as  wrought  by  its  sobjoct,  in  an  age  whose  literature 

by  Mabiibn  in  tbe  Ada  Sandorwn  Ord,  Simdi  ISrtU' 
dUli  (Paris,  1668-1710,  9  vols.  fol. ;  reprinUd  at  Yen. 
ice.  17B3,  8  vols,  fol.).  Tho  Acta  SaitclonaH  assigns 
the  nth  of  February  to  St.  Faustus  d'Agauna.^Uoe- 
fer,  A'ouv.  Bioff.  GMr.  xvii,  203. 

ratustua,  St  (<fa  Clrm/aiil').  waa  one  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  who  came  with  St.  Uaunis  to  France, 
A.D,  MS,  nnd  assisted  In  founding  tbe  first  monastery 
of  his  order  in  thst  country  at  Glanfeuii  (Glannafo- 
lium),  in  Anjou.  In  686,  afUr  tbe  death  of  Maurus, 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  became  an  inmate  of  tbe 
monastery  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  where,  at  the  instance 
of  his  hiotber  miKiks,  be  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Maurus, 
and  presented  it  to  pope  Boniface  IV,  who  approved  it 
about  607.  Faustus  died  some  time  after  thbi  (on  a 
l&th  of  February,  according  to  tbe  Bollandtsts),  and 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Lateran.  His  life  of 
St.  Maurus  reflacts  tbe  spirit  of  the  age,  a  credulous 
fdith  in  the  marvellous,  and  abounds  in  uninteresting 
and  prolix  details.  Surius  (  Vila  SancUiram,  etc.),  Du 
Bntui  (Sipplem.  A  nliq.  etc.),  and  Mabillon  {A  cla  Saacl. 

Ord,  Sanrii  Bfitedicti)  have  edited  it Hoefer,  IVaav, 

Biog.  G^ralr,  xvii,  202-3. 

Fanstna,  thk  MAiticHsan,  a  prominent  bishop 
of  tbe  Manichnans.  was  a  native  of  MUeve.  in  Nu- 
rnidi;!.  Our  knowledge  of  Um  is  almost  exclusively 
derived  from  the  writings  of  AuKustine.  When  be- 
ginning to  doubt  the  troth  of  the  Manichmn  doctrines 
which  be  had  adopted  during  his  stsy  at  Carthage, 
Aogustine  was  referred  by  bis  Manichvan  taachen 
whom  he  consulted,  and  who  were  unable  to  solve  hia 
doubts,  to  FbusIub,  aa  the  ablert  man  of  tbe  sect.  Ad- 
gostine  did  not,  however.  And  In  Faustus  wliat  be  had 
expected  ;  his  knowledge  was  by  no  means  so  exten- 
sive and  so  profound  as  the  ManichKans  genenliy  be- 
lieved. Of  Latin  literature  he  bad  only  read  some 
orations  of  Cicero,  a  part  of  Seneca's  works,  a  few  po- 
ets, snd  the  Latin  works  of  Manichaan  author*.  He 
confeesed  an  entire  ignorance  of  natural  sciences.  He 
was,  however,  possessed  of  a  great  readiness  of  speech 
ity  in  argnment.     ~ 


■bo  were  then  spreading  themselTes  in  thi 
fia,  to  unfold  these  views  ttUI  farther ;  for  he  sup- 
pQsid  he  conld  demonstrate  that  if  equality  of  essence 
with  tbe  Father  was  not  ascribed  to  the  Logos,  it 
^sdd  be  necsseaiy  to  regard  Um  as  a  corporeal  being. 
Ht  hand  an  opponent  who  sorpaased  him  in  philo- 
*<9Ueal  spirit  in  the  preabytar  Clandianus  Hameitos 
<i  rieniu,  a  man  on  whom  the  speculative  B{nrit  of 
Wnstin*  had  exerted  a  great  influence.     He  wrote 


wrote  a  work  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  in  detence  of  the  Manichaans,  in  which 
the  objections  of  bis  sect  to  tbe  Scriptures,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  tbe  Old  Testament,  are  presented  with  some 
keenness  and  wit,  ADgustins.  induced  by  his  Mends, 
nst  Faustus  bis  woric  Contra  yaaHum  Mam- 
ri  mm  (compiled  about  400;  sent  to  Je- 
rome 404).  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
Faustus  is  quoted.  Angustine  relates  of  him  that  be 
led  a  life  irf  luxorlona  ease,  regarded  himself  s*  the 
Incarnate  Wisdom,  was  for  a  time  exiled  for  Ills  Man 
ichaan  opinions  Ui  an  island,  but  sobsequently  released 
The  worl:  of  Aagastine  against  Fauitna  Is  in  the  Btb 
volume  of  hia  irorki  in  the  Manrina  and  Migne  edi 
tions.      See  ADOOBTDtt .   Haiiicii.xaiib.  —  Hsriog 
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Btal-EnegUop.iv,aa;  WeUer  a.  Wdte,  Jrincfcii-£u. 
iii,937.     CA.J-S.) 

Favor.    See  Gbacb. 

Favre.    See  Fabbr. 

Fawcett,  Benjamin,  an  Engliih  diuentiog  mia- 
iUer,  «u  bom  at  Sleaford,  LincolnaliiiB,  in  171B,  and 
died  in  ITBO.  He  wu  a  pupil  of  Dr.Doddridze  at 
Northaoiploit,  and  preacbed  tint  at  Taunton,  and  then 
at  Kjddennlnster,  vrbera  ha  wu  paalor  of  a  coDgrega- 
tion  of  Disjentan  foe  35  yean.  Be  wu  a  strict  econ- 
omist of  time,  and  attributed  hia  uninterrupted  good 
health  to  bia  temperate  mode  at  life  and  tbe  habit  of 
eartj-  rising.  His  wotki  ore,  Sertmnt  (1766-80),  an 
abridgment  of  Baxter's  ^oinei'  Evaitulitig  Sal,  and 
lUUgioiaittlanckalyin»0,8vo).—ltofe,!ftiD  Gat-Biog. 
Dicl.;  AUibone.Otct.D/'.luilWa. 

FaiTCett,  Jobn,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Bftptiat  min- 
ister, nas  bom  in  Yorkahirc  Jan.  C,  1789,  joined  a  Bap- 
tilt  cimrcli  in  17S8,  and  was  ordained  minister  at 
Wainsgato  in  1761.  Here  he  opened  an  academy,  at 
which  jaaay  ministers  were  edncated,  among  them 
Ward  of  Semmpore.  He  was  a  self-taught,  but  well- 
infermadman;  in  theology  he  was  a  moderate  Cslvin- 
ist.  He  died  July  !6, 1810.  He  published  Tie  5iet 
Man-i  Friend  (1774) :— tfjiims  (Leeds,  1781, 12mo)  :— 
Euagon  AiigtriLei^,l~B7,l2nio)!~DtTO^onai Fam- 
ily Bible  (1807-11,  2  vols.  4to).— Jones,  Chrii&m  Bi- 
ography, s.  T. ;  Jamieson,  Csdep.  n/ Biograpkg,  p.  184. 

Fawcett,  Joaeph,  minister  of  an  Independent 
chnreh  at  Walthamstow,  died  1804.  Ho  waa  a  veiy 
popnlsr  pimcher,  and  publistied  ^entioiif  d^ivered  at 
He  Old  Jewry  (I^nd,  1795,  2  vols.  8vo). 

FaivkGa,  Guv  "(properly  Gnii>o),  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy  linonn  b}'the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
was  born  of  a  ProteBtant  family  in  Yorluhire  in  the 
j'ear  Ib'O.  He  iKcame  a  Roman  CatboUc  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  in  the  Spanish  atmy  In  the  Nether- 
lands. Inspired  with  fanatical  zeal  for  his  new  re- 
ligion, on  his  return  to  England  he  entered  into  a  plot 
with  several  Catholic  gentlemen  for  blowing  ap  tbe 
king,  his  minietcra,  and  the  members  of  both  hous 
nt  the  opening  of  Parliament,  November  6, 1605,  6i 
Fawkei  was  taken  with  the  burning  match  in  his  han 
tried,  and,  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  was  publicly 
e:tecuted  Januaiy  31, 1606.  In  remembmnce  of  this 
event,  in  most  English  towns,  hot  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, a  grotesque  flgure,  stutfed  with  straw,  is  carried 
about  the  streets  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  finally 
commitud  to  the  flames,  A  political  and  religious 
significaUoD  waa  again  imparted  to  this  cnatem  by 
what  was  called  '  the  papal  aggression'  In  the  year 
1860,  when  the  ilguro  of  cardinal  Wiseman  (q.  v.)  was 
subaUtuled  for  that  of  Guy  Fawkea."  See  Gumpow- 
derFlot. 

Faydit,  Piebbe,  a  priest  of  tbe  French  Oratory, 
waa  bom  at  Riom,  in  the  Auvergne,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  centurj-.  He  was  in  1871  excluded  from 
tbe  Oratory  for  having  published,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  his  Buperiois,  firom  the  Cartesian  point  of 
view,  a  work  On  Ihe  Haman  Miad(J>e  Menle  Humana). 
While  pope  Innocent  XI  was  quarrelling  with  the 
French  govemmeut.  Faydit,  in  a  sermon  on  St.  Poly- 
carp,  preached  against  the  pope,  whose  conduct  he 
compared  with  that  of  pope  Victor  toward  the  Asiatic 
bishops.  The  view  expr^sed  in  these  sermons  be  re- 
futed himself  in  another  sermon  published  at  Liege  ; 
but  in  1687  he  again  published  at  Maestricht  an  ex- 
tract f>oni  his  Arst  sermon,  with  proofs  for  the  facta 
quoted  in  it.  In  consequence  of  an  £it(q>  on  Ue  TWn- 
^y.  In  which  he  seemed  to  favor  Tritheism,  he  waa  im- 
prisoned In  1696  at  St.  Laiams.  Subsequently  be  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  to  his  native  city,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  compile  quarrelsome  works^  attacking  with 
ridkoloos  arguments  snme  of  the  bast  worka  of  his 
■g«,  such  as  Finclon's  TfUmaqat  and  'nilemonl'a  Mi- 
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e   ^ed  in  1709.  —  Hoafcr, 
Num.  Biog.  GMr.  xvi,  229. 

Fear  of  God.  I.  Old  Tatamatl.  —  Taete  ia  no 
mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  sentiment  of  ftar  in 
the  relations  between  man  and  God  before  tbe  bll  of 
Adam.  After  the  tranigression,  Adam  Bays,  "I  beard 
thy  voice  In  the  garden,  and  I  was  i^riad"  (Gen.  iii, 
10).  Fear  of  God  (nin|'  PK"^^)  sUnds  tbna  in  cbue 
connection  with  conscience,  and  with  Ihe  fact  of  actir 
al  or  possible  un.  We  are  probalily  Juslilied  in  iafei^ 
ring  from  the  narrative  in  GenesiB  that  the  ■entiment 
of  fear,  in  lelation  to  God,  is  one  of  the  coneeqwncei 
of  Adam's  lia.  Since  the  Fall,  fear  Is  a  natural  and 
proper  feeling  on  the  part  of  dependent  man  widi  n- 
gard  to  the  infinite  God  whom  be  has  offended.  De- 
pendence alone,  without  the  consciansneaa  of  sin,  R 
of  sinful  tendencies  and  posulrilities,  would  not  engto- 
der  fear.  In  sinftil  beings,  however,  fear  is  useful  and 
necessary  as  a  preventive  and  safegtiard  agalnit  Inns- 
gresaion.  As  anch  it  is  enjoined  io  the  0.  T.  espedil- 
ly.  (Compare  Exod.i,!?;  Deut.vi,2i  Prov.tU,7; 
xiv,  2.)  So  in  0.  T.  we  find  piactical  piety  grnsrsily 
described  as  the  fcarof  God:  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  knowledge"(Prov,  i,  7);  Job  xxviii. 
8,  "  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  sad 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding ;"  "  Tbe  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  fbrever"  (Psa.  xii,  9). 
Fear,  thus  coming  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  synoaj- 
mons  with  piety,  did  not  (under  the  old  covenant)  ex- 
clude filial  and  even  cheerful  trust  in  God,  and  deli^ 
In  his  law  and  in  his  worahipi  the  Psalms  abonndia 
illustrations  of  this.  Under  this  covenant,  too.  tbe  law 
of  fow  prevailed  (Dent,  vl,  b, "  And  thoa  shalt  love  tht 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  tfa; 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might").  The  promiBo  of  anew 
covenant,  also,  added  tbe  grace  of  iupe  to  the  experi- 
ence of  0.  T.  believen  (Jer.  Ixxi,  Bl-34).  But  a  fat 
which  is  conjoined  with  love  and  liope  Is  not  a  slavifli 
fear,  but  rather  filial  fear,  veneration  (compare  Dnt 
xxxii,6;  Hoeea  zi,  1 ;  Isa.i,!;  Ixiii,  16;  ixiv,  8). 
Nevertheless,  tbe  aense  of  the  filial  relation  to  God 
through  Christ,  such  aa  appear*  in  the  N.  T.,  was  winl- 
ing  in  tbe  old  covenant,  and  fear  waa,  perhaps,  under 
that  covenant,  tbe  prevailing  element  in  the  consdou- 
□ess  of  believers,  so  &r  aa  their  relation  to  God  na 
concerned. 

11.  In  the  sphere  of  the  N.  T.,  the  fear  of  God,  in  Ihe 
sense  of  slavish  or  antrasting  dread,  is  completely  dii- 
pelled.  Tmc,  in  the  economy  of  »lvation  tbroegb 
Christ  fear  finds  a  uaeful  place  as  a  preventive  of  nep- 
ligence  and  carelessness  in  religion,  and  as  an  indun- 
ment  to  penitence  (2  Cor.  v,  11 ;  ril,  I ;  Phil,  ii,  1!. 
Eph.  v,  21 ;  Heb.  xii,  28,  29),  and  is  enforced  in  this 
sense  by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  x,  28).  But  ai  Chrii- 
.  tian  experience  deepens,  and  the  soul  is  eonsecTateii  Io 
God,  tbe  sense  of  ftar  vanishes,  and  love  takta  in 
place  (RDm.viii,15;  2  Tim.  1,7;  IJobniv,18).  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  notiiing  more  tban  llw 
fomi  of  Christian  life,  without  its  Inward  powtr,  Ih; 
old  Jewish  and  even  pagan  fear  springs  up.  So  llm 
Romish  Church  does  not  admit  a  free  and  direct  sp- 
proach  to  God,  hut  demands  tbe  intercession  of  fsint^ 
etc.,  and  makes  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sopptr 
in  which  Christians  are  lovlnglyto  surround  his  taWt 
a  tremendous  and  fearful  mystery.  In  Protestant  ll»- 
ology,  on  the  contrarj-,  the  fear  to  approach  God  li 
conaidered  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  and  free  le- 
cesB  to  him  is  held  to  be  an  essential  element  of  true 
Christian  lilk.  EdwardB,  in  his  Trealite  m.  Rtligiim.' 
Affrclioni,  Timarka  as  fnllows  on  the  relation*  of  fcu 
and  sin :  "  For  so  hath  God  contrived  and  constitated 
things,  in  his  dispeniations  towards  his  own  people, 
that  when  their  love  decays,  and  the  exercises  rf  il 
ful  or  become  weak,  fear  should  arise ;  fbr  than  ll>«r 
need  it  to  restrain  them  from  sin,  and  to  excite  Ibra 
to  care  for  the  good  of  their  soula,  and  ao  to  Mir  then 
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up  to  WBtchfOlneu  aitil  dUlgenea  in  religion ;  bnt  God 
iath  to  ordenid  that,  when  lore  rifi«  uid  is  Ln  rigor- 
cua  ezereiH,  then  ttti  tbouid  vuiiah  ind  be  driven 
kwsy  ;  for  then  thej-  need  it  not,  having  a  higher 
mora  excellent  principle  in  exercise  to  netnln  theoi 
from  Bin,  ind  slir  tbem  op  to  their  dDt7.  There 
no  oilier  principles  which  human  nature  ii  anderthe 

bat  one  of  these  two.year  or  /dm;  and  therefo 
one  of  these  should  not  prevail  as  the  other  decays, 
God's  people,  when  fallen  into  dead  and  canial  fnni 
when  love  is  asleep,  would  be  limBOtably  exposed 
deed;  and  tiierefere  God  haa  wiselj  ordained  t 
these  two  opposite  principles  of  love  and  fear  should 
rise  and  fall  like  the  two  oppoelta  scales  of  >  baUnce 
when  one  rises,  the  other  sinks.  Love  is  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  or  the  childlike  principle ;  it  that  slombera, 
Dien  tall  under  fear,  which  is  the  spirit  of  bondage,  ei 
tbe  servile  principle ;  and  so  on  the  cantrarj.  And  if 
h  be  so  that  lore,  or  the  ([^t  of  adoption,  be  carried 
to  *  great  height,  it  quite  drives  away  all  fear,  and 
gives  full  assurance;  agreeable  to  that  of  the  apostle, 
1  John  iv,  18, "  There  is  no  fiiar  ia  love,  but  perftct 
lova  casta  out  fear."  These  two  oppouU  principles  of 
lost  and  holy  love  bring  hope  end  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  God's  cliildren  in  proportion  as  tbej  prevail,  that 
b,  when  left  to  their  own  natural  infiuence,  withoot 
■emething  adrenlitlous  or  aceldenU]  Intervening,  as 
tha  distemper  of  melanchol  j,  doctrinal  iterance,  jve}- 
ndices  of  education,  wrong  instruction,  fiilse  princi- 
ples, peculiar  teuiptations,  etc.  Fear  is  cast  oat  by 
Ibe  Spiril  of  God  no  other  way  Iban  by  the  prevail- 
ing of  love;  nor  is  it  ever  maintained  by  his  Spir- 
it but  when  love  is  asleep"  (Edwards,  IVorit,  N.  Y. 
(dit,  iii,  66).  See,  on  the  different  dispensations 
of  grace,  Fletcher,  l^onb,  iii,  175  sq.;  StowttI, 
On  Xtirmak,  tect  i;  Uertog,  Real- Encuelopadie,  v, 
MO. 

Feut  (properly  nndQ,  tiuMtk' ,  ioxfj,  when  a 
hospitable  en'trriowneaf ;  and  iT\,  niajr,  iaprii,  when  a 
religioni  Jittical).  To  what  an  early  date  the  prac- 
tieea  of  bospitillty  are  referjiile  may  be  seen  in  Gen. 
xix,  3,  where  we  find  Lot  inviting  the  two  angels— 
"  Turn  in,  I  pray  you,  Into  yonr  servant's  honse  and 
tany  all  nigbt,  and  wash  your  feel;  and  ha  pressed 
open  tlteni  greatly,  and  they  entered  into  bis  house: 
and  he  made  them  a  feast ;"  which  was  obviously  of 
an  impromptu  nature,  since  it  ia  added,  "  and  did  bake 
nltacaud  bread,  and  they  did  eat"  (Judg.  vi,  19).  It 
was  usual  not  only  thus  to  receive  persons  with  c' 
viands,  bat  also  to  dismiss  th?m  in  a  similar  mai 
accordinglv  Labau,  when  be  bad  overtaken  the  fleeing 
J^co^  coiplalns  (Gen.  .txxi,  27),  ■■Wherefore  didst 
tbou  steal  away  from  ma  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I 
might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirtli,  and  with  soogs, 
and  with  tabret,  and  with  harp?"  See  also  3  Sam. 
lU,  M;  S  Kings  vi,  38;  Job  viii,  30;  I  Mace,  ivl,  15. 
Tills  practice  explains  the  reason  why  the  prodigal, 
on  bis  letum,  was  welcomed  by  a  feast  (Luke  iv,  S3). 
Occasions  of  domestic  Joy  were  hailed  with  feasting; 
thai,  in  Gen.  xxl,  8,  Abraham  ■'made  a  great  feasi 
the  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned."  Blrthdayi 
were  thus  celebrated  (Gen.  xl,  20) :  "  Pharaoh,  on  bis 
Wnbdjy,  made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants"  (Job  I, 
1;  Hilt.  liv,  fi;  compare  Herod,  i,  133).  Harriage- 
fcaala  were  also  common.  Samson  (Judg.  xlv,  10)  on 
sach  an  occjiion  "made  a  feast,"  and  it  b  added, 
"forsooaed  theyonngmenlo  do."  SoLaban.wbon 
bs  gate  hb  daughter  I.eab  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxlx,  Z3), 
"Eatheredtoeetber  all  the  men  of  the  place,  and  made 
>  feist."  These  festive  occasions  seem  originally  to 
aavs  answered  the  important  purpose  of  serving  as 
•Tldmce  and  attesUtion  of  the  events  which  they  cel- 
*^>t*d,  on  which  accauDt  relatives  and  neighbors 
■ne  invited  to  be  present  (Ruth  Iv,  10;  John  II,  I). 
Ilwu  proceeaes  in  rural  occnpatlaiii  by  which  the  di- 
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vine  bounties  are  gathered  into  the  hands  ol  man  bavt 
in  all  agea  been  made  seasons  of  festivity ;  according- 
ly, in  8  Sam.  xiii.  38,  Absalom  {nvitee  all  the  king'a ' 
eons,  and  even  David  himself,  to  a  sheep-shearing 
feast,  on  which  occasion  the  guests  became  "merry 
with  wine"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  3  sq.).  The  vintage  was 
also  celebrated  with  festive  eating  and  drinking  (Judg. 
ii,  '27).  Feasting  at  funerals  existed  among  the 
Jews  (3  Sam.  iii,  3A>.  In  Jer.  xvi,  7,  among  other 
funeral  customs,  mention  Is  made  of  "the  cup  of  con- 
solation, to  drink  for  their  father  or  tbeir  mother," 
which  brings  to  mind  the  indulgence  In  splritnooi 

ments,  and  wbicb  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in 
Lancashire,  nor  probably  In  Ireland  (Carleton's  Irith 
Piaianlry;  Hagiand  in  lit  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  ii). 
To  what  an  extent  expense  was  sometimes  carried  on 
these  occasions  may  be  teamed  from  Josepbus  ( IFor, 
ir,  1,  I),  who,  having  remarked  that  Archeian* 
"  mourned  (or  bb  father  seven  days,  and  had  given  a 
very  expenidve  funeral  feast  to  the  multitude,"  atates, 
"  which  custom  ia  the  occasion  of  poverty  to  many  of 
the  Jews;"  adding,  "because  they  are  forced  to  feast 
the  multitude ;  for  If  any  one  omits  it  he  is  not  esteem- 
ed a  holy  person."     See  ENTEBTAiNHFirr. 

As  among  heathen  nations,  BO  also  among  (he  He- 
brews, feasting  made  a  part  of  the  observances  which 
took  place  on  occasion  of  animal  sacriHces.  In  Dent, 
xil,  6,  7,  after  the  Israelites  are  enjoined  to  bring  to 
^e  place  chosen  of  God  tbclr  bomt  ofibrings,  tithes, 
heave  offertngi,  vows,  ft^e-wlll  olTerings,  and  the  Rrst- 
lings  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  they  are  told,  "There 
shall  ye  eat  before  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall 
rejoice  in  all  ye  put  yonr  hand  unto,  ye  and  your 
hooseholds,  wherein  the  Lord  thy  God  bath  blessed 
tbee"(lSam.li,19;xvI,e,6;  2  3am.  vi,  10).  These 
aacriflc'ial  meals  were  enjoyed  in  connection  with  peace 
offerings,  whethei  eucharbtic  or  votive.  The  kidneys, 
and  all  the  Inward  fat,  and  the  Uil  of  the  lamb,  were 
burnt  with  the  daily  sacrifice;  the  breast  and  right 
shoulder  fell  to  the  ]wlest,  and  the  rest  was  to  be  eaten 
by  the  offerer  and  hb  friends,  on  the  same  day  if  the 
offering  were  eacharistlc,  on  that  and  the  next  day  If  It 
were  votive  (Lev.  Hi,  1-17 ;  vii,  11-21 ;  29-36 ;  xix,  fr- 
S ;  XX,  29,  SO).  To  the  feast  at  the  second  titbe  of  the 
'  ice  of  the  land,  which  was  to  be  msdc  every  year, 

only  friends,  bnt  strangers,  widows,  orphans,  and  Le- 
'  es  wero  to  be  invited,  as  well  as  the  sbvcs.     If  the 
lemacle  was  so  distant  as  to  make  It  Inconvenient 
carrj-  tbitlior  the  titbc,  it  was  to  be  turned  into 
iney,  which  was  to  bo  spent  in  providing  feasts  at 
the  place  at  which  the  festivals  were  belli  (Deut.  xlv, 
22-27;  xii,  H;Tohiti.6).     Charitable  enlertalnmenta 
were  alto  provided,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  from  tba 
tithe  of  the  increase.     The  Levite,  the  stranger,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow  were  to  be  present  (Deut. 
xil,17-19;  xiv,28,K»;  x  xvi,  13-1,1).     At  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  the  command  is  very  express  (Deut.  xvi, 
II),  "  Thou  Shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  tby  God,  thou, 
id  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  tbv  man-servant, 
id  tby  maid-acn-ant,  and  the  Levite  that  b  within 
thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  tho  fatherless,  and 
idow  that  are  among  von."     Accordingly,  Tobit 
(ii,  1.  2)  affirms,  "  Now  when  I  was  come  home  a^in, 
in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  I  saw  abundance  of 
It,  I  said  to  my  son,  go  and  bring  what  poor  man 
rer  tbou  sbalt  find  out  of  ear  brelbrcn,  wlio  b 
idful  of  tba  Lord."      The   Israelites  wero  forbid- 
to  partake  of  food  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idob 
(Exod.  ixxiv,  IB),  lest  they  should  be  thereby  en- 
ticed into  idolatry,  or  appear  to  give  a  sanction  to 
idotatroua   observances  (1   Cor,  x,  28).     See   Aua- 
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Feasta,  or  Featlvala,  in  th«  CbrirtUn  Cburch, 
cerCaiD  lUya  aet  Mpart  for  the  more  purticular  lemem- 
brancs  of  the  prominent  tmuHCtioDii  connected  with 
our  Lord  in  liU  redemption  of  nunhind,  and  also  for 
tliQ  comDiemoTiitian  oftlieUbon  and  iufferings  of  hii 

1.  /IislorgimdT/uinyaflheir06tervana.—(l.')"Soan 
ProEcsUuld  object  to  the  obBervaoce  of  these  fessts  on 
the  KTound  that  such  oburvance  la  conCraiy  to  the  in- 
junction nf  the  spOBtle  Paul  (Col.  il,  16),  forgetting 
that  in  thia  paaaage  the  apoatle  alludea  axcliuively  to 
Jewish  feasla;  otbera  otiject  to  all  sach  feetivals  u 
being  popish,  fargelting  that  they  bava  been  observed 
from  the  earlieet  ages  of  the  Church.  If  B  Church 
baa  power  tn  ordain  rites  and  ceremoniea  which  ara 
not  contrary'  to  Scripture,  ahe  haa  the  power  to  set 
apart  certain  days  in  commemanitian  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  and  persuns  connected  with  (be  lirst 
promoigatlon  of  the  Goapel  to  sinneia"  (Eden).  (!.) 
Festival  days  were  hallowed  in  the  Cburch  long  be- 
fore the  rise  of  tbe  papacy.  At  flret  the  religious  fes- 
tivals of  the  Cburcb  were  observed  voluntarily,  and 
never  by  formal  obligationj  bnt  in  the  4th  century 
vanous  decrees  of  couacUa  were  pasted,  enjoining  tbe 
observance  of  them  oa  a  duty.  The  number  of  fceti- 
vals  was  originally  small,  consisting,  besides  Sunday, 
of  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Ascension,  and  to  those  the 
Epiphany  and  Christmas  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
"The  end  dosiitned  by  tbe  observance  of  these  festi- 
vals was  to  call  to  mind  the  benefila  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  escite  Christians  to  holy  living,  to  of- 
fer thanks  for  pioridential  mercies,  and  to  aid  in  the 
cnltivBtion  of  Christian  graces.  The  discounee  which 
were  delivered  on  these  occasions  always  referred  to 
the  miiHt  important  topics  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Even  the  Lord's  day,  according  to  Eusebiua,  was  said 
to  have  bad  a  threefold  origin,  emblematic  of  the  sa- 
cred Trlnlt;-~tbe  creation  of  the  world,  tbe  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  effuuon  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 
(Bingham,  bk.  xx,  cb.  iv ;  Neander,  Church  Hilary,  i, 
801).  "The  primitive  Church  were  not  canful  to 
prescribe  a  speciSc  time  or  place  for  tbe  celebration 
of  their  rcliEJoua  festivals.  The  apoatlos  and  their 
immediate  anccessora  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
these  should  he  observed  at  stated  times,  wbicb  mitiht 
still  be  varied  as  circumstances  ahould  direct.  These 
seasons  were  regarded  as  (acrid,  not  for  any  peculiar 
sanctity  belonging  to  the  day  or  hour  In  which  they 

being  aet  apart  from  a  common  to  a  religious  use. 
Some,  bowever,  bave  msintalned  that  these  festive 
days  should  be  observed  as  iirfy  time"  (Coleman,  C4rii- 
fton  AniiqaUia,  cb.  xxl).  After  tbe  4tb  century  fee- 
tivals  were  so  greatly  molllplled  in  tbe  Cborcb  that 
later  times  bear  no  resombluice  in  this  respect  to  the 
Brst  ages.  "Many  canses  contiibnted  to  this  multi- 
plication of  festivals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 

confessors  already  introduced,  which  led  to  tbe  estab- 
lisbment  nf  numerous  festivals  in  honor  of  sainia,  and 
to  the  superstitions  use  of  relics,  invocations,  pitgrim- 
agas,  ami  the  like ;  3.  The  errors  of  some  sects  re- 
specting existing  festivalB,  to  correct  which  the  Catli- 
olic  Church  introduced  new  observances ;  8.  Several 
laws  of  Constantine  relating  to  the  celebration  of  Eas- 
ter, the  religions  observance  of  Friday  in  every  week, 
and  tbe  feasts  of  martyrs;  4.  ThecelebratlonofChri.it- 
maa,  which  was  introduced  In  the  4th  century,  led  the 
way  to  tbe  establishment  of  other  festivals  In  connec- 
tion with  itself,  such  as  those  In  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  5.  The  propenaity  of  many  Christians  to  psr- 
tako  in  the  celebration  of  heathen  festivals  and  in  Jew- 
ish obecrvances  had  become  a  serious  evil  in  the  Chnrch 
during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  In  Homilies 
and  decrees  of  councils  of  that  date  we  Snd  earnest 
protests  against  the  amalgamation  of  Christian  worship 
with  Jewish  and  heathen  rites,  and  a  description  of 
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the  danger*  which  threatened  Christiatlity  ttem  lhi( 
practice,  which  hod  begun  to  gain  ground  {rne  Chr^-- 

stom,  Hiim.  1,  6,  G2,  and  elsewhere ;  Cone.  Laud,  c 
,  87,  39 :  Cone.  Illiier.  c.  49,  60),     This  pervenw  »t- 
chmcnt  to  forms  and  ceremonies  altogether  foreign 
the  Cbristian  religion  appears  to  have  been  a  lead- 
g  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  festivals  within  the 
lurch.    Tbe  original  aimplicity  of  Christian  worship 
d  become  unsatisfactory  to  the  multitude,  and  It  was 
omcd  necessary  to  give  splendor  and  external  at- 
iction  to  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  by  tbe  establijib- 
ent  of  new  festivals,  or  by  converting  Jewish  and 
athen  ceremonies  into  Christian  solemnities.    It  was 
ought  that  this  might  be  done  with  safely,  inasmuFb 
as  there  was  no  longer  occasion  to  fear  that  the  people 
would  return  to  Judaism  or  heathenism.    And  accord- 
ingly, in  the  time  of  Gregoiy  the  Great,  many  observ- 
ances were  adopted  into  the  course  of  Christian  wor- 
ablp  fhim  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ritual,  without  feat 
of  those  evil  consequences  nhich  were  formerly  appre- 
hended from  such  a  combination.   See  Gregor.  M.  it's- 
ii,  Ep.  71 ;  Theodoret,  Oe  Man.  i,  viii"  (Riddle,  Chrif. 
tin*  AatujuiHa,  p.  048).    (3.)  Those  wbo  vindicate  tbe 
oliscnance  of  festivals  in  the  Chunh  mainUin  that 
•'  this  sanctilloation  or  setting  apart  of  festival  days  is 
a  token  of  that  tiiankfulness,  and  a  part  of  that  public 
honor  which  we  owe  to  God  for  his  admirable  benefits  { 
and  these  days  orfeasta  aet  apart  are  of  excellent  use, 
being,  as  Ilooker  observes,  tbe,  I.  Splendor  and  ont- 
ward  dignity  of  our  rcliglun  ;  2.  Forcible  wltoccses  of 

piety  J  4.  Shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven; 
5.  Uecords  teaching  the  fkcts  of  Chriatlani^'  in  the 
moft  obviona  way.  Tbe  Church  begins  her  eccloi- 
astical  j'earwith  tbe  Sundays  in  Advent,  to  remind  as 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  After  these,  we 
arc  brought  to  contemplate  the  mystei;  of  the  incar- 
nation ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  we  follow  the  Cburch 
through  all  tbe  events  of  our  Saviour's  pilgrimage  to 
his  ascension  into  heaven.  In  alt  this  the  grand  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  Christ  perpetually  before  ns,  to  make 
liim  and  bis  doctrine  ttie  chief  object  in  all  our  varied 
aervices-     Ever}'  Sunday  has  its  peculiar  character. 

our  Lord,  or  the  redemption  achieved  by  him,  or  the 
myrtery  of  mercy  carried  on  by  the  blessed  Trinity. 
Thus  every  year  brings  the  whole  Gospel  history  to 
Hew ;  and  it  will  be  found,  as  a  general  mle,  that  lbs 
appointed  portions  of  Scripture  in  each  day's  service 
are  mutually  illuFliativc ;  the  New  Testament  casting 
light  on  the  Old,  prophecy  being  admirably  bronghi 
in  contact  with  its  accomplisbment.  so  that  nu  plan 
could  Im  devised  for  a  more  profitable  course  of  Scrip- 
ture reading  than  that  presented  by  tbe  Chnrch  on  her 
holy  days"  (Sparrow,  Ralionalt  nfthe  CummiM  Pmyrr). 

II.  NrniLer  and  Clattt  •>/ FtiuO.~-il.)  Besides  the 
davs  observed  by  the  whole  Church  as  memorials  of 
the  acts  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  other  festivals  were 
also  introduced  commemorative  of  the  spwtles  and 
martyrs.  Bingham  st4ttes  that  tbcse  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  ad  century  (Orig.  Kcd.  ix,  7),  and  McuhcuB 
agrees  with  him  (cent,  i,  pt.  ii,  cbap.  iv.  §  4).  It  is  la 
be  observed  tbst  while  Christmas  is  celebrated  as  ths 
JirtArfaj  of  Christ,  tbe  martyrs'  feativala  were  held  on 
the  days  of  their  ifeurb— atlll,  however,  called  Ulrth- 
daya  (niAiUt),  as  on  these  days  they  were  transfetnd 
to  endless  life.  On  the  number  irf  these  festivals  hi 
the  early  Churcb.  and  the  modes  in  which  they  were 
observed,  see  Bingham  (f.  e. ,-  Neander,  Ch.  Bin.  i,  300 
«!■)- 

(2.)  The  Roman  Calhulic  Church  has  retained  all  tbe 
early  festivals,  with  the  later  ones  of  tbe  sposties  and 
martyrs,  and  has  added  largely  to  the  number.  Sbe 
retains  tbe  right  to  enact  festal  days,  and  to  fix  the 
mode  of  their  observance.  Tbe  following  list  embncea 
the  feasts  of  the  American  calendar : 

Morabie  FtaiU  and  JJolgda^—Fnnt  o(  tba  B«lj 
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SttaaofJetui;  Saptnkgeaims  Saadsy ;  AebWednes- 
daf;  Office  of  the  Ftulon  oTotit  Lordi  Office  of  the 
Most Sund Croon;  Office oftheSpaBrondNillB;  Of- 
fice of  (be  Five  Wonnds ;  Office  of  the  Moat  Precious 
Blind;  Sorrowa  at  the  B.V.Mary;  EuurDay;  PM- 
roiuge  of  St.  Joiieph ;  Ascenuon  of  dot  Lord  ;  Whit 
Sunday ;  Trinity  Sunday  ;  Corpo*  Christ ;  Feaat 
[be  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesku ;  Feait  of  the  Moat  Prccioaa 
Blood  of  oar  Lord ;  Feait  of  the  Holv  N&me  of  Mar>- 
Feasl  of  the  Seven  Dolora  of  B.  V.  M. ;  Feast  or  th 
Holy  Roeary ;  Fuut  of  the  MMemity  af  B.  V.  M. 
Pfwt  of  the  Patronage  of  B.  V.  H. ;  Sundays  after 
Pentecost;   Flnt  Sunday  of  Adrent. 

Imiuorablt  FfotU  md  SamW  fljya.  — Abdon  and 
Seoneo,  MU.,  July  30 ;  £gidiua,  Ab.,  Sept.  1 ;  Aga- 
tha. T.  M.,  Feb.  6;  Agne>,V.  M.,  Jan.  21;  Aleiiui, 
C,  Jnly  17 ;  All  Sainta,  Nov.  1 ;  AU  Saints,  OcUve 
ot.Sov.6:  All  Souls,  Nov.  S;  Aloyiiua  GonEaga.  C, 
June  21;  AlphniuDS  LiRUori,  B.C.,  ABg.2;  Ambroae, 
B.  C.  1>.,  Dec.  7;  Anacletus,  Pope,  M.,  July  13;  Au- 
ilrew,  Apostle,  Nov.  SO;  Andrew  Avellino,  C,  Nov. 
ID;  Andniw  Coraini,  B.  C,  Fab.  4;  Anicetus,  Pope, 
II.,  April  17 ;  Ann,  Mother  of  B.  V.  M.,  Julv  26 ;  An- 
•elm,  B.  C.  D.,  April  21 ;  Anthony,  Ab.,  Jan.  17 ;  An- 
thony of  Padua,  C,  June  IB;  AntoniDDs,  B.  C,  May 
10;  Apollinaris,B.M.,Julj28;  ApaUonia,V.M.,Kcb. 
9;  Athana3lus,B.C.D.,Uay2;  Aninsline,B.C.  D., 
Aug.  28;  Barnabas,  Apostle,  Jnue  11;  Bartholomew, 
Apostle,  April  24;  Basil,  B.C.  D.,  June  14  ;  Benedict, 
Al).  C,  Uar.  21 ;  Bernard,  Al>.  D.,  Aug.  20;  Bemsrdi- 
BU!,  C,  May  20;  Biliiana,  V.  M.,  Dec.  2;  Blaie,  B. 
M..Fcb.Si  Bonaventure,  B.C.D.,Jn]yl4;  Boniface, 
U-.Hay  H;  Bridget, Widow,  Oct.  8;  Bruno,  C,  Oct. 
6;  Caietsn,  C,  Aug.  7;  CallUtua,  Pope,  U.,  Oct.  14; 
Canulliu  da  Leilis,  C,  July  18;  Canute,  M.,  Jan.  19; 
Caumir.  C.  Mm.  4 ;  CathariDe,T.  M.,  Nov.  26 ;  Calh- 
aiina  of  Sienna, V.,  April  30;  Cecdia,  V.  Jit.,  Nov.  22; 
Chas.  Bonomeo,  B.C.,  Nov.  4;  Christmaa  Day,  Doc. 
IS;  Chrytanthus  and  Daria,  Oct  25;  Circumcision  of 
oar  Lord,  Jan.  1;  Clare,  V.,  Aug.  12;  Clement,  Pope, 
M.,  Nov.  28;  aetu*  and  Marcel.  PP.  HM.,  April  26; 
Comeliua  and  Cyprian,  MM.,  Sept.  IC;  Coamas  and 
Darakn,  MH.,  Sept.  27;  CyprUn  and  Jnatina,  MM., 
SepLSfi;  Cyriacoa,  etc.  MM..  Aug.B;  Djmiana,  Pope, 
C,  Dec.  II;  Dldacns,  C,  Nov.  13;  Dionysias,  etc. 
MM.,  Oct  9;  Dominic,  C,  Aug.  4;  Dorothy,  V.  M., 
Feb.  6;  Edward,  King,  C,  Oct.  13;  Elizabeth,  Wid- 
ow, July  8 ;  Elizabeth  of  Hnngiry,  Widow,  Nov.  19 ; 
Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  Jan.  0;  Epiphanv,  Octave  of, 
Jan.  IS;  Eusebius,  B..M.,  Dec.  16;  EaaUchiua,  etc. 
UU.,  Sept.  2D:  Evatiitns,  Pope,  M.,  Oct.  26 ;  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross,  Sept.  !4:  Fabian  and  Sebaa- 
tiin.  MM,Jan.  20;  Faustinus  and  Jovita,  MM.,  Feb. 
li;  Mix,  P.  M.,  Mar.  30;  Fslii  of  Valoia,  C,  Nov. 
W;  rideliB,H.,  April  24;  Kind' Jg  of  the  Holy  Crotj, 
May  3;  F.ances.Widuw.Mar.  9;  Francis  of  Asaisium, 
C.,0cb4;  Francis,  Stigmas  of,  Sept.  IT;  Francis  Bor^ 
gia,  C.  Oct.  10 ;  Francis  Caracciola,C.,  June  4;  Fmo- 
lUofPanla,  C.,April4;  Francb  of  Satea.  B.  C.,Jan. 
»:  Francb  Xavier,  C,  Dec.  3;  Gabriel,  Archangel, 
Mir.lH;  George,  M.,  April  23;  Gertrude,V.,Nov.  15; 
Gregory  the  Groat,  P.C.  D.,  Mar.  12;  Gregory  Naii- 
anun,  B.  C.  D.,  Mav  9;  Gregory  TfaaDmaturgns,  B. 
C.,.\ov.  17;  Gregory  VII,  P.  C,  May  26;  Guardian 
Anpls,  Oct.  2;  Bedwigis,  Widow,  Oct.  IT;  Henrr, 
Emperor,C.,Julyl5i  Hennenegild,  M.,  April  18;  Hi- 
lBrion,Ah.,Oct.21;  Hilary,  B.C.,  Jan.H;  Hyadnth, 
C.,Aug.l6;  Ignatius,  B.M.,  Feb.  1;  Ignatiua  of  Lovo- 
U.C.,July31;  Innocent*,  Holv,  Dec.  28;  Innoceilts. 
Boly,  Octave  of.  Jan.  4 ;  Irencua,  B.  M.,  June  28;  Isi- 
dore, B.C.  D.,  April  4;  James,  Apostle,  July  25;  Jane 
Fraacea  de  Chantal,  Aug.  21;  Jannatiua,  etc.  MM., 
Stpt  19;  Jerome,  C.  D.,  Sept.  30;  Jerome  .£millan, 
C,  Joly  20 ;  John,  Apoetlc  and  Evangeliat,  Dec.  27 ; 
J<i)ui,0cuve  of,Jan.S;  John  before  Ut.  Gate.  May 
C;  John  the  Baptiat,  Beheading  of,  Aug.  29;  John  the 
HaTliH,  Nativity  of,  Jane  24:  John  the  B^itist,  Oo- 
III.-17 
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Uveof.Jnlyl;  John Cantina, C, Oct 20 ;  JohnCbr;^ 
■ostom,  B.  C.  D.,Jan.  27;  John  of  the  Cross,  C,  Nov 
24;  John  of  God,  C,  Mar.  8;  John  Lateran,  Dedica- 
tion of,  Nov.  0 ;  John  A.  S.  Facundo,  C,  June  12;  John 
Francis  RagJs,C.,  June  18;  John  of  Hatha,  C,  Feb.  S; 
John  GDalbert,A.C.,Julv]2;  John  Nepomucen,  M., 
Hay  22;  Jubn  and  Paul,'MM.,  June  26;  Joaepb,  C, 
Spouse  of  B.  V.  M.,  Mar.  19 ;  Joseph  Calasanctius,  C, 
Aug.  27 ;  Joaepb  Cupertino,  C,  Sept  IS ;  Juliana  Fol- 
conieri.V.,  June  IS;  Lady  of  Mercy,  Our  Blessed,  Sept 
24 :  Lady  ad  Nivee,  Our,  Aug.  6 ;  Laurence,  M.,  Aug. 
10;  Laurence,  Octave  of,  Aug.  17;  Lnurence  Justin. 
ian,  B.C.,  Sept  &;  Leo  the  Great,  P.  C.  D.,  April  11; 
Leo,  Pope,  C,  July  7 ;  Lewis,  King,  C,  Aug.  23 ;  Li- 
uua,  Pope,  M.,  Sept  23;  Lucy,  V.  M.,  Dec.  13;  Lnlic, 
Evangelist,  Oct.  IH;  Magdalen,  Marv,  Pan,  July  22; 
Magdalen  of  Paul,  V.,  May  27;  Manwilinus,  etc.MM., 
June  2;  Marcellus,  P.  M.,  Jan.  16;  Marcus,  etc.  MM., 
June  IS;  Margaret,  Queen,  Widow,  June  10:  Mark, 
Evangellst,April25;  Mark,  Pope,C.,Oct.T:  Martha, 
v.,  July  29;  Martin,  B.  C,  Nov.  U;  Martin,  Pope, 
M.,  Nov.  12;  ManinB,V.M.,Jan.30i  Martyrs,  Forty, 
Mar.  10;  Maiy,  B.  V.  of  MtCarmel,  July  10;  Mary, 

B.  v..  Annunciation  of,  Mar.  29 :  Mary,  B.  V.,  Aa. 
anmptiun  d(  Aug.  lb;  Mar)*,  B.  V.,  Ocuve  of,  Ang. 
23;  Mary,B.V.,ConcepUooof,Dee,8;  Mary,  B.  V., 
Octave  of,  Dec.  15;  Mary,  B.  V.,  Eapouaals  of,  Jan. 
23;  Mar]-,  B.  V..  Expected  Deliverance  of,  Dec.  IS; 
Mary,  D.  V.,  Help  of  Christ,  May  24;  Mary,  B.  V., 
Nativitv  of,  Sept  8 ;  Mary,  B.  V.,  Octave  of,  Sept.  16; 
Mary,  B.  V.,  Preaentation  of,  Nov.  21;  Mary,  B.  V., 
Purification  of,  Feb.  2 ;  Maty,  B.  V.,  VUitatlon  of,  July 
2;  Mathias,  Apoatic,  Feb.  24  ;  Matthlaa,  Apoetle,  leap 
rear,  Feb.  2i ;  Matthew,  Apoatle  and  Evangelist  Sept 
21;  Michael,  Arcbangel,  Dedication  of  the  Church  of, 
Sept 29;  Michael,  Apparition  of.  May  8 ;  Monica,  Wid- 
ow. May  4 ;  Naurine,  etc.  MM.,  July  2S ;  Kerens,  etc 
MM.,  May  12;  Nicholas  of  Tolent,  C,  Sept  10;  Nich- 
olas of  Mvra,  B.  C.  Dec.  6;  NoTbett,  B.  C,  Juna  6; 
PuDtaleon,  M.,  Joly  27  ;  Paschal  Bayton,  C,  May  17; 
Patrick,  B.C.,  Mar.  17;  Paul,  Conversion  of,  Jan.  25  j 
Paul,  Commemoration  of,  June  30 ;  Paul,  First  Hermit, 

C,  Jan.  15;  Paulinua,B.C.,June22;  Peter's  Chains, 
Aug.  1;  Peter's  Chair  al  Antioch,  Feb.  22;  Peter'a 
Chairat  Rome.Jan.  IS;  Peter,  Martyr,  April  29 ;  Pa- 
ler of  Alcantara,  C,  Oct  19 ;  Peter  Celcstinus,  P.C, 
May  19;  Peter  Chrysologus,  B.C.  D.,  Dec  4;  Peter 
DamiBn,B.C.  D.,  Feb.2S;  Peter  Nolasco,  C,  Jan. 81; 
Peter  and  Paul,  Apostles,  June  29 ;  I'etcr  and  Paul, 
Octave  of,  July  6;  Peter  and  Paul,  Dedication  of  the 
Church  of,  Nov.  18;  Philip  Beniti.C.  Aug.  23;  PhUip 
Neri,C.,May  26;  Philip  and  James,  Apostles,  Mavlj 
Pius  V,  Pope,  C,  May  6;  Wus,  Pope.  M.,  July  11; 
Placidus,  etc.  MM.,  Oct.  5;  Polvcarp,  B.  M..  Jon.20; 
Praxedes,  v.,  July  21 ;  Primus  and  Feliclanus,  MM., 
JuneO;  liaphael,  Arch.,Oct24i  Raymund  of  PenuB- 
fort,Jan.2g;  Raymund  of  Nonnatus.C,  Aug.Sl;  Be- 
migiup,  B.  C,  Oct.  1 ;  Romuald,  Ab.,  Feb.  7 ;  Rose  of 
Lima,  V.,  Ang.  SO;  Saliba>s  Ab.,  Dec.  6;  Saviour's 
Church,  Dedication  of  the,  Nov.  9;  Scholaitica,V..Feh. 
10;  Seven  Brother*,  MM..  July  10;  Silvester,  Pope, 
C.,Dec.2I;  Silverins,  Pope,  M.,  June  20;  Simeon,  B. 
M.,  Feb.  18;  Simon  and  Jude,  Apostles,  Oct  28:  Soter 
and  Caius,  PP.  MM.,  April  22 ;  SUniaUue  Kostka.  C, 
Nov.  14;  SlaniaUns,  B.  M.,  May  7;  Stephen,  Proto. 
Martyr,  Dec.  26;  Stephen, OcUi-o  of,Jan. 2;  Stephen, 
tlnding  of  Relics  of,  Aug.  3 ;  Stephen,  Pope,  KL,  Ang, 
2;  Stephen.  King,  C,  Sept.  2;  Theresa,  V..  Oct  18; 
Thomas,  Ap.,  Dec.  21 ;  Tbomaa  of  Aquin,  C.  D.,  Mar. 
7 ;  Thomas  of  Canterbnrv,  B,  M.,  Dec.  29  j  Thomaa  of 
Villanova,  B.  C,  Sept.  22;  TibnrUua,  etc.  MM.,  April 
14 1  Timothv,  B.  M,.  Jan.  24 ;  TransHgnration  of  our 
L»rd,Aug.6;  Uhaldaa,  a  C,  Hay  16;  Valentine,  M., 
Feb.  14;  Venantius,  M.,  May  18 ;  Vincent  of  Paul,  C, 
July  IS;  Vincent  Ferrier,  C,  April  6;  Vincent  and 
Anaataaius,  MM.,  Jan.  22 ;  Viulis,  H.,  April  28 ;  Vi. 
tna,  Modeatua,  etc.  MM.,  June  15 ;  Wenceslaus,  M„ 
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Bapt.28;  Wmiani,Ab.C.,JaneS6i  Zaph}TlDU>, Pope, 
H.,  Aug.  20. 

(8.)  TKe  Ciurek  •■/  Eitglaad  retains  [ha  fallowing ; 
ths  blstoty  will  be  founi)  under  Cbe  puttcolu'  unie 
of  each  Teatival. 

ifopabit  Ftattt  and  Uolg  Dayi. — Advent ;  Septaa- 
gesima;  SexugealniH ;  (Juinqiugeeims ;  AahWednet-| 
da.v ;  Quadrugegiina,  and  the  four  following  Sundaya ; 
Palm  Sunday ;  Maundy  Thursday ;  Good  Friday ;  Eag- 
let Eve  (Sabbalum  Magnum);  Euter  Dsy;  8und«}'> 
after  Easter ;  Ascension  Day  ;  Whit  Sunday ;  Trinity 
Sundsi. 

Immorable  FfotU  and  Huty  Dayi Jan.  1,  the  Cir- 

comcieion  of  our  Lord;  Jim.  6,  the  Epipbuny;  Jaa. 
25,  the  Conversion  of  SUFaul;  Feb.  2,  the  Presenta- 
tion of  Cbrist  in  the  Temple,  or  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin;  Feb.  U,  St. Hattbias'e  Day;  March  ZG,  the 
Annonciation  otthe  Dleased  Virgin  Mary;  April  25, 
St.  Mark's  Day;  May  1,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jamei'a 
Day;  June  11,  St.Bamabas  the  Apostle  ;  June  34,  St 
John  the  Baptist's  Day;  Jane  29,  Sl  Peter  and  St. 
Paul'aDaj;  July  25,  St.Jomes  the  Apostle;  Aug.2l, 
St.  Bartholnme*  the  Apoalle;  Sept.  21,  St. Matthew 
the  Apostle;  Sept.  29,  St.  Michael  and  nil  Angels; 
Oct.  18,  St.  Luke  the  Evantjellst;  Oct.  28,  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  Apostles;  Mot.  1,  Alt  Saints' Day ;  Kov. 
80,  St. Andrew's  Day;  Dec.  21,  St. Thomas  the  Apos- 
tle; Dec.  S5,Kstivity  oT  our  Lord;  Dec.  2G,  St.  Ste- 
phen's Day;  Dec.  27,  St.John  the  Evaii|;eliBt ;  Dec. 
28,  the  Innocenle'  Day. 

See,  besides  the  work*  already  cited,  Zyliegan,  4ie 
tUte  tmd  neat  Faten  alltr  Ciritll.  Coafiaionai  (Dantiic, 
1826.  8vo>;  Anmisll.  OiruU.  ArctlKohgie.  i,  469  eq- : 
Coleman,  Andrnl  Cbriitianibf  aempUfird,  ch.  xxvi; 
Bingbem,  Orig.  Eccltt.  bk.  xx,  cb.  Iv;  Butler,  FealU 
mtf  FatU  o/lht  Callialic  CJamA  (N.Y.  18&fi.  ]2mo); 
Helson,  FatiaiU  and  Fmlt  of  Uu  Chunrh  of  Epgtawd ; 
Riddle,  C<iml><M.1>irt;uiltri,bk.v,cb.i;  Barrow,  ^«^ 
nau  (Benn.77);  Biiliotheea  Sacra,  iv,  SoO ;  Keender, 
Flmtiog  <md  Training,  i,  l&S;  Levis,  Bibk,  Miual, 
tmd  Breviarji  (Edinb.  ISSS),  ch.  i ;  Schair,  Hit.  of  Ihr 
ChruHan  oUreJ,  i,  128,  872;  Lameon,  Chareh  of  lit 
fint  three  Crniuria,  p.  821  sq. ;  Siegel,  ChritU.-Kirchl. 
AUtrthiimer,  II,  81,  and  references  there. 

FeaBtofAMea,aridiculoDafpatiral  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  celebrated  in  Rouen  and  some  other 
rities  of  France,  to  coromemorate  the  flight  into  E>r;'pC. 
It  was  not  uniformly  observed,  but  the  following  were 
generally  among  the  ceremonies,  especially  at  Beau- 
yais.  A  }'oung  woman  with  a  child  in  ber  arms  nas 
made  to  ride  on  an  ass.  Followed  by  the  biahop  and 
clergy,  she  was  conducted  to  the  church,  and  n  sermon 
vas  preached,  in  which  the  high  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mal that  enabled  the  Virgin  ind  child  to  escape  ftnm 
Herod  were  lauded.  During  the  ceremony,  a  ludicrous 
composition,  half  Latin,  half  French,  was  sung  with 
great  vocireratinn.  In  praise  of  the  ass,  of  which  the 
last  stanza  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 
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In  Ronen  it  was  celebrated  about  Cbrlstmaa;  in  other 
places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Beauvais,  on  the  Hlh  of 
June.  Several  pnpe^  pat>al  legates,  and  bishops  en- 
deavored to  suppress  it,  liut  it  maintained  itself  nntil 
the  Iftth  century,  when  Sicholas  de  Clemangis,  1^  his 
work  Df  nedi  ed^nlat&na  nan  insfiMen'fu,  and  espe- 
cially the  Council  of  Basle  by  a  decree,  caused  the 
soppreision  of  this  and  ■  number  of  similar  festlnls,— 
Ducantre,  a.  v.  Featnm  Asinorum  ;  Horeri,  a.  v.  Fite ; 
SchrSckh,  Kirehta-Geitiieiat,  vol.  K«»iii ;  Wetier  u. 
Welle,  KiTdiat.Fxx.  It,  710. 
Feast  of  Chari^,  or  Love.     See  Aoapa; 

LOVZ-FBAST. 


Feaat  of  Fools,  a  festlTal  celebrated  during  tbt 
Middle  Ages  In  many  countries  of  Europe,  erpi-cially 
in  France,  with  grotesque  ceremonies.  It  was  an  ini. 
tation  of  the  Afturnnfia.  and,  like  that  ftslival,  wsi 
celebrated  in  December.  The  chief  celebration  frll 
on  New  Year'a  or  Innocents'  Day;  but  tbe  ftatt  eoe- 
tinued  from  Cbristmaa  tu  tbe  last  .Sunday  of  Epiphi. 
ny.  At  drat  only  the  young  Ixiys  of  the  choir  ipd 
young  sacristjns  played  the  principil  parts  in  it,  hm 
afterwards  all  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Church  wen 
engaged,  the  iiinhop  and  tlie  superior  clergiymen,  vith 
the  canons,  forming  the  audience.  The  young  pecf>!( 
who  played  ttw  chief  parts  chose  from  their  own  nun- 
ber  a  bishop  or  archbishop  of  fonls,  as  be  was  called, 
and  consecrated  him,  in  the  principal  church  of  tba 
pUce,  with  many  absun]  ceremonies.  This  roork- 
bishop  then  took  the  scat  nanally  occupiM  by  the  bish- 
op, and  caused  high  mate  to  be  said.  During  the  per- 
formance, the  others  who  took  part  in  the  play,  dreased 
in  masks  and  different  dis..'aises,  engaged  in  inde«Bl 
songs  and  donce>,  and  practised  all  kinds  ot  foUiei. 
It  fell  into  disuse  in  the  151h  century,  but  some  of  rU 
fentures  yet  remain  In  the  Carnival  (q.  v.).— Tilliot. 
Afhnoirtt  pour  SErvir  a  rhitUnre  df  It  felt  detfimx{l^it- 
sanne,  17S1);  ScbrOckh,  Kirciing,tc*ic»le,  ixviii,  271 : 
KX  xli.  66 1  Kiegel,  Chi-itU.-Kirdd.  A  lUrliiimtr,  iv,  US 
See  BoY-BisuoF. 

Feather.  1.  nxl]  or  nx,  noitah'  ((him  ns,  to 
fy),  a  pinim  or  ving-f«ather,'  Eiek.  xvii,  8,  7  (EilHly 

mtnt  ot  the  crop  in  Lev.  1,  IG).  !.  n^SM,  ebnk'  (fen. 
of  ~:^X,  Isa.  xl,  21,  which  baa  the'aame  meaning), 
likewise  amnion  or  wing-featber,  Psa.  Ixviii,  13 ;  xci, 
4  (Inexactly  "wing,"  Deut.  xxxii,  11;  Job  ixxii, 
13).  3.  Incorrectly  for  FTl^ein,  thatidak'.  Job  siib^ 
13,  the  tlork,  as  elsewhere  rendered.    See  Wuo. 

FeatheilliK,  or  Foll&tloii,  an  arrangement  el 
smalt  arcs,  sepanted  by  projecting  pointa  or  caips.  Is 
ornament  tbe  inside  of  larger  arches,  or  triangnlai  or 
circular  openhigs  in  Gothic  architecture.  Fealberiflg 
was  first  introduced  at  the  close  of  tbe  early  EoKli^h 
style,  and  continued  till  the  supplanting  of  the  Girlhir 
'  by  the  Renaissance  architecture.  When  smaller  am 
I  are  added  to  ornament  these  small  arcs,  tlie  featbirine 
!  la  aaid  to  be  doulile.  It  la  aUo  sometimBS  made  triple 
:  In  the  latest  decadence  of  tbe  Gothic  architectiiie.— 
Parker,  CloMtary  of  A  rtUleetart. 

Feathers'  Tavern  AssociatloD,  a  society  of 
Englishmen,  clcigymen  and  laymen,  formed  to  secure 
a  reformation  of  the  English  liturgy  in  tbe  lattrr  pirt 
of  the  IStli  century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
I  "  Feathers'  Tavern,"  in  London,  where  their  meetinp 
i  were  held.  The  number  of  clerg;-men  in  the  bodr 
I  was  nesriy  300.  Gilbert  Wakelicld  (q.  v.)  was  a  Ind- 
ing  spirit 'in  the  association.  -'They  signed  a  petiticD 
requesting  the  excision  of  the  damnatory  cliUMi  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  the  relief  of  their  mb- 
eciences  in  tbe  matter  of  subscription ;  end  with  Ibii, 
no  doubt,  many  of  them  would  have  lieen  sitiiBrd. 
But  the  laity  went  much  further.  In  the  war  of  pam- 
phlets which  this  affair  created,  some  of  tbem  rpoltr 
of  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinil.v,  and 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  ridicule.  When  (lif 
matter  was  deluted  in  the  House  of  Commons  tkc 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  treated  wilk  I 
contempt.  '  I  would  gladly  exchange  all  the  Thirty-  I 
nine  Articles, 'said  one  of  tba  speakers,  'forafortieth.of 
which  the  subject  should  be  the  peace  of  the  Cbnrcli.' 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  denounced  by  one  of 
tbe  writers  of  the  association  as  '  an  imposition — a  de- 
ception of  a  much  later  dste  than  AlhanasiDs— a  de- 
ception, (oo,  on  which  an  article  of  faith  la  jrnti-' 
The  whole  system  of  Cliristian  doctrine,  as  taochl  hr 
the  Church  of  England,  was  assnileil,  Tbe  ftiis 
writer  afflmiS,  with  n  degree  of  effrontery  thsl  migtt 
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•cll  tDiue  the  indigiudoD  af  the  eltrgy, '  that  certain 
parts  ID  tbc  public  tervice  uid  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch 
an  ackDOiiledtced  by  every  clei^niiiD  of  leirniDK  and 
candor  to  le  unscrlptunl  und  unfounded;  po  mm  of 
Sena?  and  learning  can  mnintnLn  them'  (^IlimU  fubmil- 
ttd  to  lie  Auoeiation,  etc.,  e'c,  by  a  Layman,  ITSb). 
Biibop  Hoisley  insTered  witb  force,  but  witb  the  un- 
bacoraini;  asperity  v.lik:h  defaces  all  hli  coDtravenial 
vrilings."  The  aociety  wua  not  long-lived,  and,  for 
miny  yean  after,  any  voice  tiised  In  the  Cbarch  of 
England  In  tUrnr  of  lilnrgical  revision  was  silenced  by 
the  mention  of  "the  Feathers'  Tavern."— M^nden, 
Cluirdia  md  SkIm,  I,  fiU ;  Baxter,  CAurcli  Hitlvry  «/ 
England  (London,  1849),  p.  6SS. 

Featly.  Dakiel,  D.D.,  a  learned  divine,  wu  born 
at  Charlton,  near  Oxford,  in  15H2.  His  f..tfer  wbb 
«>ok  at  Ciirpns  Cliriiti  College,  where  the  son  reteivod 
his  edncatiun.  In  1610,  Sir  J'homas  Edmnnda,  ainbiis- 
Mdor  of  king  Jainea  to  France,  chose  him  us  his  chap- 
lain at  Pari*,  where  be  ipent  three  years,  and  did  great 
hmoT  to  tbo  English  nation  and  the  Pratestant  caiue. 
After  his  return  he  became  sncceeeively  Tector  of 
Nurthill  in  Cornwall,  of  l.am'ietb  in  Surrey,  and  of 
All-l>allo«d  In  Undon.  This  last  he  loon  changed  ; 
for  Acton  in  Middlesex,  and  then  became  provnet  of 
Chelsea  College.  In  1626  he  published  his  AnciUi 
PltUtit,  or  "The  Handmaid  to  Privats  Devotion," 
which  went  through  msny  editions.  In  1643  he  wu 
appointed  one  of  the  afseinbly  of  divines,  and  was  a 
witness  against  an-hbbhop  Laud.  Heylin  said  ofhim 
that  he  always  waa  a  Calvinl^  in  hia  heurt,  bat  ha 
never  showed  it  openly  till  then.  Bot  the  Parliament- 
ary party  aonn  tooli  olTence  at  him,  and  be  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  be  remained  six  monthr,  and  where 
b^  chiefly  compost  his  celebrated  answer  to  the  Jea- 
■it's  challenge  pablished  under  the  name  of  Rama ' 
Jhwaj.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  book  j 
mitnn  the  fi^ptisu,  called  The  Dipper  Dtpl,  His  suf' 
frrinic)  in  prison  brought  on  tbc  dropsy,  of  which  he  ' 
died,  April  17, 1646.  Among  hia  many  writings  (a  list 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Wood's  AlAina  Oroniauri)  ■ 
are  Clans  Mftka,  a  tty  optnmff  dmri  nyitcrKXU  Isrit 
0/  Sfriptore,  in  70  sermuna  (Und,  1686,  fol.)  :— ffw-  i 
<^(xua>.  or  Mil  cordtab  agaiiut  lie  trmn  of  deaA 
(London,  1S37,  fol.),— Hook,  £Mtr>.  Biog.  v,  G^;  Mid.  ' 
dlilon,  Biog.  Evmgtl.  vol.  lU;  Neal,  Hutory  af  Ik- 
ArtMai,Harper-sedlt.,i,473:  ll,aOiq. 
Febroolna.  See  Hoxtkeim. 
Poobt,  JoHANX,  a  German  theologian,  waa  bom 
at  Salzburg  December  36, 1636,  and  studied  at  several 
Cfrman  anlverslties,  especially  Tubingen  and  Heidel- 
berg. In  1666  he  became  pastor  of  Langendenzlingen, 
and  court  preseher  at  Durlach  in  1668.  He  after- 
wiTds  became  professw  of  theolojiy  at  Rostock,  where 
he  died  May  a,  1II6.  He  was  a  voluminona  writer, 
delighted  In  controversy,  and  was  espacially  bitter 
igjinst  the  Pietiits,  Among  his  publications  are, 
Uctiana  Tiioliigica  (Rostock,  l72i):—Compndmm 
Umna  TiroAipm  (Leips.  1744)  :  — ,!;,«jraftu  oJ 
mppl.  kut.  ecdei.  tic.  ivL  Gasi  calls  him  a  "  most , 
leamsd  and  fruitful  divine,  and  much  read,  long  after  ' 
hii  death."— Ho  »fer,  .Voho.  Biog.  Gatirale.  Jtvil,  2.-  ' 
■,  C»cAicil.-e  dm-  Pnl.  Dogmalii  (Berlin,  1862, 
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Btnnn,  and  contributed  to  a  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  periodicals  of  Germany.  A  complete  list  of 
bis  publications  Is  given  in  the  Thriauriii  libronm  rei 
ail/tuUoB  (Wurzb.  ie48).^i]erEUg,  Efd-Eaeyldop.  iv, 
:^4;  Wetzeru.Walte,Ein;Jt«-Ln.iii,  S28.    (A.J.8.) 

Federal  Theology  ('-'t-/™''".  a  compact;  a^]. 
firdrraUi),  a  method  of  ststinK  divine  truth,  accoid. 
ingto  which  all  Cbe  doctrines  of  religion  are  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  certain  corenants  Goil  has  made 
with  men.  We  set  fortb  (I.)  the  doctrine,  aa  aUted 
Uy  its  advocates:  (II.)  its  history. 

I.  DoHriite. — The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system 
is  that  man  iius  always  ttood  towards  God  in  the  rela* 
tion  of  a  covenant,  though  a  covenant  of  a  peculiar 
character.  The  ordinar)-  idea  of  a  covenant,  which  is 
that  iil  a  mutual  compact  lietween  one  or  more  partjea, 
each  bound  to  render  some  benefit  to  the  other,  is  ob- 
viously excluded  by  (he  nature  of  the  case.  Where 
God  and  man  are  the  parties,  the  benefits  must  be  all 
on  one  aide  and  the  obligations  on  the  other.  The  re- 
lationship mu«t  l>e  determined  and  be  imposed  upon 
man  by  God  in  hia  riglit  of  a  sovereign  ruler.  And 
3*et  it  is  soniQtliing  more  than  a  more  law  or  promise. 
It  involves,  indeed,  a  law  which  man  has  no  right  to 
diaoiwy ;  but  superadded  to  thb  is  a  promise  of  bene- 
fits vastly  dbiproportioned  to  the  merit  of  obedience,  a 
limitation  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
bation on  which  all  is  made  to  depend,  and  the  repre- 
sentJtion  of  many  by  some  one  as  their  natural  head. 
There  Is  even  a  virtual  implication  of  mutual  consent 
and  obligations,  for  on  the  one  hand  God  graciously 
binds  himself  to  the  performance  of  certain  cngago- 
menU  with  the  view  ofsecnring  results  that  shall  man- 
ifest his  gloi7 1  and  man  fraelycooseutswhen,  with  Ibis 
understanding,  be  enters  upon  a  course  of  obedience. 
Such  a  promise  on  God's  part,  suspended  upon  iho 
performance  of  a  condition  on  man's.  Is  a  covenant. 
The  advocates  of  this  system  have  nsually  made  but 
two  such  covenants !  vii.  1,  that  of  nature  or  of  works; 
and,  2,  tbut  of  grace.    These  have  been  successlvo  in 
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made  known  until  after  that  event ;  and  yet  the  latlor 
must  have  been  agreed  upon  before  all  worlds,  wbero- 
as  the  former  could  not  bave  bean  formed  until  the  cre- 
ation of  maa  ;  and  some  contend  that  those  who  rcfuae 
their  consent  to  the  covenant  of  grace  must  necessarily 
remain,  even  now,  under  the  obligations  and  penaltiea 
of  the  covenant  of  works.  In  both  vc  have  the  same 
contrjcting  parties,  God  and  man  ;  tbe  same  blessing 
to  lie  attained,  eternal  life ;  and  the  same  requirement 
of  perfect  obedience;  but  they  dltTer,  inatmuch  lathe 
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Teder,  loa.iXS  Micn.vei.,  a  Roman  Catholic  thc^ 
ab^ian,  was  bom  at  Oellingen,  near  Wurahurg,  in 
Bsvaria.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  extraordinary, 
*ud  in  1786  ordinary  profbssi>r  at  the  nniveisity. 
Frora  mn  to  1811  he  was  first  librarian  of  the  unlver- 
•Hr  Ittirary.  Ha  died  in  1824.  Feder  was  one  of  the 
not  pmliflc  writers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  of 
'^■nuny,  though  none  of  hia  works  am  of  special  im- 
PMuce.  Thev  are  chieSv  translations  from  the 
Gnek  (Chrysostom,  Cyril,  TheodoratX  Latin  (works 
"fOesio,  Cornelius  Kepos,  Vincent  of  I^n),  and 
"■Kh.    He  revised  tbe  transUtion  of  tbe  Biblt  by 


of  natar*,  or  of  leorit,  is  nowber* 
ppoRen  ot  nnaer  that  name,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  tbe  Scriptures.  Some 
have  thought  tbey  had  discovered  an  express  men^n 
of  it  in  Hob.  vl,  7:  "They,  like  Adam,  have  trans- 
gressed the  covenant"  (compare  Job  xxxi,  3S;  Pss. 
Ixxiii,  T).  The  apostle  often  rpeaks  of  the  law  of 
woriis  in  contrast  with  the  law  of  faith,  of  the  two 
covenants  (Gal.  iv,  S4),  and  not  unl>equently  of  an  old 
and  a  new  covenant.  It  is  not  denied  that  by  these 
expressionB  he  usually  meant  the  Mosaic  or  Sinaitic 
diFpensation,  in  distinction  from  the  evangelical;  liut 
it  ia  thought  that  such  a  dispensation  could  bo  desig- 
nated a  covenant  of  works  only  Ijccanse  it  was  a  re- 
publication of  a  moral  law  to  be  a  role  of  conduct,  but 
not  a  covenant  of  life,  lor  a  particular  nation.  The 
contrast  and  resemblance  which  Paul  also  draws  be. 
tween  the  first  and  tbe  second  Adam  (Rom.  v,  13-31 ; 
1  Cor.  XV,  4S)  would  seem  to  have  no  meaning  with- 
out the  understanding  of  a  covenant  witb  our  gr^al 
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pTogsnilor.  All  tbe  eseentials  of  >  coveDint,  too,  *te 
discovsntble  in  the  eoDititution  nndar  vhiuh  Adam 
wu  placed  by  hu  Maker.  Not  onlj-  wis  be,  u  a 
moral  being,  under  obligation  to  confonn  to  the  law 

written  upon  bla  heart,  and  to  alxy  tlis  positive  pn- 
GRpt  given  to  tcit  his  confidence  in  God,  but  eterniil 
'  life  was  promised  him  on  condition  of  his  olwdlence. 
Hfl  was  constituted  tbe  repTCMtitative  of  bis  race,  and 
a  limitHl  period  was  assigned  him  in  wbicb  the  desti- 
ny of  ail  was  to  be  decided.  That  this  is  a  trne  state- 
ment of  the  case  was  inferred  from  tbut  which  actnally 
followed  tlie  trunBgression  of  our  first  pateoti,  and 
must  h.ive  been  more  or  less  clearly  known  to  them. 
To  inch  an  arranjfement  tho»e  who  had  been  created  , 
in  the  image  of  Go<l  could  do  no  Dtherwiae  than  yield 
a  cheerful  atseni,  insimuch  as  far  higher  bleasings 
were  proposed  by  it  than  bj  any  merely  legal  relation. 
We  have  reaenn  to  suppose,  also,  that  tlicirpowcra  were 
quita  ample  for  the  performance  of  the  condition. 
Many  have  thought  that  before  the  Fall  they  were 
endowed  witi'  anch  aupernatural  gifts  as  secured  to 
them  the  possession  of  their  oriijinal  rigbteoasnese ; 
bnt,  as  nothing  is  said  of  these  hi  the  sacred  history, 
and  as  they  appeared  to  many  inconsiatcnt  with  tbe 
possibility  of  man's  fall,  most  writers  contend  that  the 
divine  image  conaisted  wholly  in  the  knowledge  and 
mnial  excellence  which  Adam  had  within  himself. 
That  he  would  have  secured  eternal  life  for  himself 
■nd  his  descendants  had  he  continued  faithful  for  a 
proscribed  period  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  fell 
for  himself  and  Ihem;  and  we  hare  no  reason  to  thinli 
that  a  tjenevolcnt  God  would  have  made  the  penalty 
mote  extensive  in  its  influence  ttian  the  promise.  The 
penalty  for  disobedlenco  was  death,  corporeal,  s[drit- 
nal,  and  eternal,  for  each  of  these  necessarily  fol- 
lowed a  forfeiture  of  a  divine  life.  Theaealby  which 
this  covenant  was  ratified  and  signified  was  at  least 
the  tree  of  life,  but  a  sacramental  character  has  been 
attributed  to  almost  everything  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  I'sradtac. 

After  an  Indcflnito  period  this  covenant  waa  viola- 
ted an  man'a  part.  This  result  was  not  the  effect  of 
•ny  action  on  God'a  part  either  positive  or  privative, 
but  In  tbe  exercise  of  man's  own  fivedom.  No  intel- 
lectnal  knowledge,  or  Dprigbt  purposes,  or  pure  affec- 
tions could  give  tbe  creature  absolute  immutability; 
■nd  hence,  with  the  highest  and  best  giftf,  man  "be- 
ing left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  fell  from  the 
estate  in  which  he  was  created."  The  friends  of  the 
federal  system  allege  tbat  this  was  the  only  proper 
period  of  man's  prolntion,  since  only  then  waa  bis 
destiny  dependent  upon  a  contingency.  Ever  ahice 
tbat  event,  if  any  are  aaved  it  must  bo  by  an  uncon- 
ditional grsnt  tbrongh  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  race 
sinned  in  Adnm  and  fell  with  him,  not  because  of  any 
confiiaion  of  personal  or  moral  identity,  not  because  of 
any  transference  of  character  from  one  man  to  another, 
but  aimply  because  all  were  represented  in  him.  As 
a  representative,  ho  waa  In  no  sense  numerically  one 
and  the  same  with  (hose  he  repnsents,  for  no  one  can 
Tepnsent  himself  He  simply  acted  in  l:eha]f  of  them, 
u  a  parent,  or  guardian,  or  agent  often  does.  There 
was  a  reason  on  account  of  which  he  was  thus  chosen 
to  act  in  their  stead.  Tbis  was  the  unity  of  their  na. 
ture  with  his,  and  his  peculiar  position  as  the  natural 

thing  additional  to  all  that.  A  nalural  head  of  a 
bmily  might  he  so  situated  that  many  consequences 
mi(;ht  Bow  to  them  from  his  action,  and  yet  ho  might 
not  Btand  as  their  covenant  or  legal  representative. 
Adam  stood  in  our  place,  not  directlj-,  because  he  was 
our  nalural  head,  but  because  God  chose  him  to  stand 
thus.  The  natural  relation  might  have  l>een,  and 
doubtless  was,  the  reason  for  his  being  chosen  to  such 

tilted  by  the  divine  desij^nnlion  and  choice.  The  con- 
sequence was  thai  all  manliiud,  descending  from  him 
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by  ordinary  generation,  were  henceforth  to  be  treated 
as  guih}'  and  fallen  creatures.  Only  his  first  sin  was 
thus  Imputed  to  them  because  the  original  oovenaat 
was  broken  by  tbat  alone,  and  Adam  most  aflerwaidi 
have  stood  as  a  single  person,  and  not  as  a  public  rep- 
resentative. Personally  he  lost  the  moral  image  of 
God,  communion  with  God,  corporeal  life,  a  place  in 
Paradise,  and  tbe  hope  of  a  blessed  immortal!^.  Bit 
posterity  fell  under  the  Imputation  of  his  guilt,  woe 

rupt  in  their  whole  nature.  As  a  method  sauctionai 
by  God  for  attaining  eternal  life,  tbe  covenant  of 
worlis  waa  henceforth  abolished  and  forbidden,  and 
yet  all  men  are  under  obligation  to  obey  the  law.  and 
on  their  own  disobedience  (hey  must  endure  its  pen- 
alty, unless  they  are  redeemed  by  Jeens  Cfaritt.  God 
has  encouraged  no  expectation  of  salvation  by  tn  ob*. 
dience  to  tbe  law,  for,  even  if  sncb  an  obedience  were 
possible,  no  one  bas  ever  realized  it,  and  God  hai 
provided  do  promises  for  a  merely  hypothetical  rase. 
If,  therefore,  no  other  scheme  had  been  propived  to 
man,  each  individual  of  our  race  had  lain  under  tbe 
penally  of  a  broken  covenant,  which  subjected  bim  lo 
a  hopeless  abandonment  by  hu  Maker,  to  all  the  eiib 
ofa  dying  state  in  this  worid,  to  tinal  death  itself,  and 
to  an  everlasting  haniabment  from  God  in  tbe  worM 
tn  come.  Kot  tbat  each  person  was  Judicially  con- 
demned to  all  these  evils  excluuvely  on  account  ef 
the  firat  sin,  but  auch  were  the  conseqoences  which 
would  certainly  fullow  that  act.  It  is  conceded  ihit 
in  the  lust  day  none  will  be  condemned  for  any  but 
their  own  personal  sin,  and  yet  it  is  contended  Ihit 
in  the  first  sin  all  are  rendered  liable  to  both  the  sin- 
fulners  and  the  misery  of  the  present  state. 

S.  Tit  corenanl  of  grace  u  that  glorious  tAttat  ti 
wisdom  and  goodness  by  which  eternal  life  and  salva> 
tion  have  been  provided  for  men  in  a  way  of  free  grace 
and  meroy.  It  is  sometimea  distinguished  from  tilt 
covenant  of  redemption,  inasmuch  as  tbe  latter  phrue 
may  be  confined  to  the  arrsngement  in  etrmily  be- 
tween the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  tlie  fotmei  to 
tbe  engagement  Into  which  God  enters  in  time  lith 
Iwlievers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  contended 
that  the  covenant  of  redemption  is  that  slrirter  ar- 
rangement according  to  which  believers  are  deliviied 
from  all  sin,  while  tbat  of  grace  is  (hat  wider  one  so> 
cording  to  which  a  sufBeient  atonement  was  provided 
for  all  men.  It  has,  however,  been  most  common  le 
apeak  of  all  God's  arrangements  for  the  salvation  of 
men  as  under  a  single  covenant,  which,  however,  may 
have  varions  modes  of  dispensaCioo.  One  may  cmi- 
ceivc  of  the  whole  race  aa  fallen,  and  then  of  a  scberat 
of  mercy  which  provides  first  a  door  of  mercy  aelB- 
ciently  open  for  all  mankind  (o  enter,  and  finally  i 

vation  of  allmited  number;  or  he  may  conceive  o( llio 
eye  of  God  being  fixed  firit  upon  a  limited  number  sf 
our  fallen  race,  and  for  their  sake  alone  providing  u 
atonement  sufficient  indeed  for  all  men,  but  designed 
and  efficient  for  the  salvation  of  only  a  definite  nom- 
ber.  The  latter  was  the  aspect  in  which  the  rovenani 
of  grace  has  usually  been  presented  by  its  advociDa. 
They  have  supposed  that  God  originally  anticipated 
the  tem[Hiniry  chamcter  of  the  covenant  of  worlu,SDd 
determined  upon  another  arrangement,  by  whichap(l^ 
tlon  of  mankind  might  be  saved  from  the  ruinscf^ 
apostasy.  Why  he  did  not  include  the  whole  or  t 
larger  portion  of  mankind  wHbin  the  scope  of  hii  wr- 
ing meroy,  tbey  prefer  to  leave  out  of  dbcnssion  •>  u 
unapproachable  myslorj-.  That  he  had  sufficient  ita- 
BOns  without  implying  a  want  of  benevolence  they  as- 
sert without  heeilaUon.  but  they  think  it  best  never  lo 
attempt  a  deHnition  of  them.  Negatively  they  eon- 
tend  that  the  favored  ones  could  have  had  no  pe-emi- 
nence  In  natural  goodneia,  since  many  of  them  confot 
themselves  to  be  the  chief  of  sinneriu  The  elTbrt  tu 
find  a  sufflcient  reason  in  the  anticipated  circumsuncei 
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sf  mem  baa  utusllj  pnived  >a  confiuiDg  to  the  finite 
intcUoet,  that  most  Ihlnken  tutve  concluded  to  Uave 
the  origin  of  ducriminatiag  gtK«  ohere  the  Scrip- 

dbun)  of  God.  A>  wo  rcAd  of  lame  who  «er«  cbiiMD 
in  Cbriat  before  the  foundition  of  the  world,  il  hu 
beea  inferred  that  there  mnst  have  been  in  eternity  an 
■gnenwDt  or  corenant  between  the  penons  of  the  it,- 
trtd  Trinity,  according  to  which 
the  Son  to  eerve  him,  and  that  he 
to  aotiafv  the  claims  of  Justice  upon  tbetn,  to  give  them 
a  title  to  eternal  life,  and  U>  brinK  tbem  to  ovBTlaetln^ 
glori-.  The  Father  (who  in  this  tranuction  la  naually 
regarded  as  personatini;  the  Daitf  M  >ucb)  engaged  to 
■pan  hia  beloved  Son,  to  fambh  him  with  all  auiuhle 
eDduwmenti  and  preparation*  for  hia  work,  to  support 
o  deliver  into  hia  hands  all  power  ' 


cept  ail  who  shoald  co 


into  God  by 

reward  forever  aod  ever.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  must 
ai»  be  looked  upon  as  having  a  part  in  thia  covenant, 
also  engaged  to  become  the  efficient  agent  in  the  re- 
generatinn,  ssnctificatbn,  and  gloriflcation  of  the  holy 
seed.  Without  ascribing  to  this  transaction  the  tech- 
picaiitiea  of  a  human  compact,  and  conceding  that  the 
whole  mode  of  viewing  it  is  anthropomorphic,  it  is  con- 
tended that  something  equivalent  to  this,  and  amount- 
ing to  such  a  mutual  understandinfc,  most  have  nxirt- 
ed  in  the  sacred  Trinity.  An  equal  lore  towards  men 
b  supposed  to  have  existed  In  each  of  the  divine  per- 
sons. But  as  man  was  under  condemnation,  and  could 
net  therefore  net  for  himself,  the  Son  of  God  acted  in 
behalf  of  all  of  whom  he  was  to  be  the  spiritual  head. 
To  constitute  a  natural  ground  fbr  (his  headship,  he 
waa  to  beeon»  a  man,  uniting  divinity  in  one  person 
with  hamnnity.  He  thus  became  a  new  federal  head 
tor  his  spiritual  seed,  similar  to  that  which  Adani  had 
sustained  to  bis  natural  descendants,  tn  this  relation 
he  was  to  act  in  all  he  did  as  their  representative.  He 
wai  to  shure  with  them  in  the  actual  curse  which  the 
first  sin  bad  brought  on  the  human  nu:e,  not  shrinking 
even  from  death  in  its  most  terrific  form.  Though 
this  endurance  wna  not  the  same  with  that  which  they 
"onld  have  endured  In  its  spiritual  results  or  in  cter- 
aal  dnratian.  it  was  supposed  (o  be  inlinile  in  value  on 
account  of  the  iullnite  dignity  of  his  person.  It  was 
bdeed  mfficient  in  objective  worth  to  expiate  for  any 
anoant  of  sin  ui  any  number  of  vrorlda.      It  haa 
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[  the  law,  and  as  auch  an  ohedience  (at  least  )n  this  >p» 
'  dal  fbrm  of  il)  was  not  obligatory,  but  voluntary  on 
his  part,  it  bei^nie  available  fbr  on  Infinite  righteona- 

Such  was  the  covenant  of  grace  as  formed  in  eter- 
I  nity.  To  this  must  be  added  Its  actual  administration 
I  in  time.  Of  course  the  only  administntor  of  it  was  * 
I  the  San  of  God  himself,  the  medistor  between  God  and 
I  man.  He  has  power  over  all  flesh,  in  order  to  t^ve 
'  eternal  life  lo  as  many  as  had  been  given  him.  He  it 
'i  was  who  represented  the  divine  Ruler  in  all  those  dis- 
pensations of  mercy  of  which  tlie  sacred  history  In- 
forms us.  Although  St  different  periods  of  human  his- 
tory the  outward  furms  of  religion  have  been  changed, 
the  covenant  of  grace,  which  Uy  at  the  basis  of  them 
all,  was  alway  the  nsnic.  Salvation  has  in  all  cases 
been  by  Ch  ist.  eveu  where  the  subjects  of  it  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  respecting  him.  None  have  ever  beon 
saved  by  the  law  of  works,  and  none  have  had  their 
hopea  bounded  by  promisee  of  an  earthly  home.  The 
antedQuviana.  the  patriarchs.  Job  and  his  friends,  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
looked  for  for^veness  under  certain  prcwrilied  condi- 
tions,  and  for  a  city  beyond  the  present  world  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was  that  salvation  was  presented  with 
greater  obscurity,  under  more  symiwlical  forms,  with 
narrower  restrictions  to  flimilies  and  nations,  and  with 
less  enlarged  measures  of  the  divine  Spirit  at  some  pe- 
riods than  at  others.  Ordinarily  there  have  been  reck- 
oned but  two  principal  economies  or  dispensations,  vii. 
that  under  the  Old  and  that  under  the  New  TesU- 
ment.  Although  the  same  word  in  the  originsl  lan- 
gnages  of  the  BIItIv  is  applied  to 
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tbe  Gospel ;  time,  opportunity,  and  some  meana  of 
grace  are  afforded  to  all,  and  sufficient  is  done  to  leave 
those  inexcusable  who  deny  the  Lonl  that  bought 
tbem.  Bat  confessedly  all  are  not  made  partakers  of 
ulTslion,  and  only  a  portion  of  men  were  eternally 
given  lo  Christ  by  the  Father.  Obviously  It  waa  not 
left  to  an  uncertainly  whether  his  work  would  be  in 

snd  il  was  with  an  ultimate  reference  to  these  that  ho 
entered  upun  his  work.  Adapted  to  all,  and  auSlcient 
(or  all  as  his  work  may  tie,  it  must  have  bean  specially 
deiigned  to  effect  the  salvation  only  of  the  covensnt 
people.  Of  these  alone  can  be  be  rcganied  as  the 
proper  head  and  reprcsontntive,  since  they  alone  are 
tagranmi  into  him  by  a  living  and  active  faith.  To 
dnin  alone  is  his  perfdct  righteousness  imputed,  as  If 
lu  had  suffered  and  olieyed  in  their  stead.  By  his 
«ffrringi  he  has  satisfied  for  their  guilt,  and  by  his 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law  he  has  obtained  for  them 
a  lille  to  eternal  life.  He  thus  becomes  their  surety, 
««  Bierslv  to  make  them  Inherently  holy,  liut  lo  ptT- 
fom  whst  ia  required  of  them.  He  ealislies  in  this 
■a.T  IJoth  the  penalty  and  the  precept  of  the  broken 
"wnant.  That  covenant  required  obedience  onlv  for 
>  IWled  period,  and  he  has  fulfilled  the  Uw 
<k  line  allotted  him  by  Ibe  Father.  The  whi 
**  of  the  Bedeemer  in  both  natures  waa  sni 
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have  translated  tbem  differently  when  applied  on  the 
one  handto  the  great  covenants  of  nature  andof^nce, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  different  economics  undi-r  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Availing  themselves  of  the  double 
meaning,  especially  of  the  Greek  word  {f«i&i;\-i(),  they 
have  usually  desiunated  these  latter  economies  >>y  the 
name  of  testaments,  to  indicate  that  they  were  that 
peculiar  kind  of  arrangements  which  acquire  validity 
only  after  the  decease  of  him  who  mskca  them. 
Though  the  Bedeemer  had  not,  in  fact,  died  Iwfore  the 
earlier  dispetisaUon.  he  waa  looked  u[ion  as  slain  Ihim 
the  foundation  of  tho  world,  and  the  di'penutions  of 

death.  Uence,  when  speaking  of  the  communication 
of  benefila  lo  men,  no  mutual  conditions  are  implied, 
hot  Jeaus  Christ  is  said  to  bequeath  them  by  testa- 
ment. The  death  of  tbe  testator  is  Indispensable  to 
render  the  grant  valid,  and  to  make  the  promises  sure 
(Heb.  ii,  16-17).  Conditions,  In  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  on  the  part  of  God's  people,  are  not  required, 
but  benefits  are  supposed  to  be  bestowed  alisolntely, 
by  free  donation,  and  by  an  irrevocable  will.  Men 
are  indeed  to  believe,  to  be  holy,  and  to  persevere 
faithfully  unto  the  end,  but  all  thia  is  supposed  to  be 
secured  bj  tbe  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  the  ultimate  form  in 
which  the  covenant  of  grace  will  be  administered,'  for, 
since  all  national  restrictions  have  been  removed,  and 
the  Holv  Sphrit  is  given  in  hli  plenitude,  no  other  is 
conceivalde.  Jesus  Christ  will  continue  to  administer 
it  until  the  whole  world  shall  be  subdued  unlo  him. 
Finally,  the  present  economy  of  things  shall  cease,  the 
dead  shall  be  raised,  the  llvli^  shall  bo  changed,  every 
human  being  shall  ■«  judged  at  Chrii<t's  bar  Ibr  sins, 
not  only  againnt  God  as  a  tnorel  ruler,  hut  against 
himself  as  the  mediatorial  king,  and  sentence  shall  be 
passed  upon  each  according  to  his  works.     Christ  will 

are  not  under  his  spiritual  headship,  inasmuch  as  tliey 
too  are  in  one  sense  purchased  by  him  (3  PcL  11, 1),  and 
I  hence  power  over  all  flesh  has  been  given  him  br  the 
I  Fatber(John  xvii,2).    Then,  having  obtained  fuUpos- 
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HMaian  of  hUkiagdom,  he  vlllpnmit  it  to  the  Father 
ai  tba  economic^]  repreacDtative  of  the  Godhead,  either 
In  token  of  the  completeneu  of  hij  work,  or  u  indica- 
ting the  cloia  of  his  mediatonhip.     But,  wbethar  he 

demiu  bit  pecnliar  office  (1  Cor.  xv,  38),  or  aaly  brlnge 
bit  mrdistorUl  kingdom  Into  HHns  new  relation,  he 
*  will  then  comiilete  the  Bcheme  of  the  coveujint  of 
grace,  and  receive  his  eternallj  betrothed  Cboich  into 
an  everlasting  union  with  bimselC 

II.  Jliilorj.—The  words  rendered  covenant  ire  fre- 
quently used  in  ttie  original  Scriptures  in  appiication 
to  God'a  dealinga  with  his  creatures.  The  Hehiew 
r^^^  elgnifies  ondoubledly  in  its  primary  meaning 
mrontua]  com  pact  (Roliinson'sGesenius'sZ'zicDii),  and 
yet  it  is  not  untrequentlj  applied  to  tnnuctioni  in 
which  iQcb  an  idea  in  its  strictness  is  impossible  (Gen. 
lx.9-18;  Jer.  xxxill,  SD-21).  With  n  tme  sense  of 
Its  usage  and  idea,  if  not  strictly  according  to  its  etj. 
molo){icaI  algniUcaticm,  the  LXX  have  translated  tbii 
word  by  the  Greek  lia^ai,  the  generic  meaning  of 
which  is  a  disposition  or  arrangemeDl,  and  lapses  into 
the  idea  of  a  mutual  compact  or  teeWment  only  when 
the  Buthcr  or  authors  of  it  happened  to  be  mutual  stip- 
nlators  or  testuton.  But  neither  in  the  Septuagint 
nor  in  the  Kew  Testament  is  the  word  ever  applied  to 
the  relation  in  which  man  stood  before  the  Fall,  hut  al- 
ways to  some  transaction  or  dispensation  under  the 
covenant  of  grace  (Hob.  vi,  7,  with  this  signification, 
is  doubtful).  Nor  has  any  clear  instance  of  such  an 
■ppiication  of  the  word  to  man's  prioieval  state  1;een 
found  in  ony  theolo^iical  writer  liefore  the  commence- 
ment of  the  I'th  century.  (See,  however,  Bede  on 
Gen.  xvii,  U.)  Certainly  no  one  had  attempted  to 
arraoge  all  the  maleriels  ofa  syslcmalic  theology  nn- 
der  the  general  heads  of  divine  covenants.  And  yet 
there  was  an  obvious  tendency  in  that  direction  among 
the  Reformed  cliurchesorthe  Cslvinlstic  school.  These 
bad  t>eronie  familiar  with  the  «oid  in  relation  to 
Chri:>t  and  his  people,  and 


venant  with  Adam.     They  had  seen 


nade  to 


feubject  of  law,  but  that  promises  had 
him  witha  condition,  ml  thst  the  whole  race  were  rep- 
resented on  a  limited  prohatlon  in  him.     It  is  geneial- 

ly  conceded  that  the  federal  system  had  its  origin  with 
Kloppenburg.  a  professor  of  theology  at  Fnneker 
(lied  in  1662).  The  first,  bowever,  who  had  the  ge- 
nius and  boldness  to  give  deflnftenesa  and  complete- 
ness to  the  system  was  John  Koch  (Coccrlui),  a  papll 

S«Mma  dottrina  defaien  el  lalniiunio  Dei  (IMH),  and 
still  further  in  his  more  enlarged  Samma  lieoUgur  (3d 
edit.  1665),  he  comprises  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian reliixion  under  the  two  great  categories  of  the  cov- 
enants of  nature  and  of  grace.  The  methnd  he  pursued 
has  gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  "the  Father  of 
Biblical  Theology  r'  and,layingaside  the  practice  asu- 
al  with  bis  predeceFSon,  of  viewing  divine  tmth  in  its 
subjective  form,  either  as  logically  constructed  by  a 
hnman  mind,  or  as  it  was  supposed  to  lie  in  the  di- 
vine mind  around  the  great  central  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, he  professed  to  come  to  the  Scriptures. 
reverently  to  read  them,  and  derive  bin  system  front 
the  inspired  historical  amngement.  The  events  of 
hnman  history  were  rensrded  in  their  anthropological 
aspect  as  well  as  related  to  the  divine  efficiency.  The 
linal  cause  of  salvation  he  can  indeed  Und  nowhere 
else  than  in  the  divine  mind,  and  be  has  no  occasion 
to  Impinge  against  the  highest  style  of  contemporary 
oithodojty,  and  yet  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  tbenlotc}* 
a  more  practical  character.     Although  under  all  dis- 


e,  he  still  n 


ceptive 


id  God 


coming  under  an  obligation  t 

which  were  looked  upon  as  a  virtual  condition  of  th 

divine  promises.    This  fidelity  (o  the  (criptnral  repn 
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sentation  compelled  him  to  develop  his  system  acovft 
Ing  to  the  sucoesdve  periods  of  the  sacred  hlstorv 
(Ebrard,  Degaieii.  §  40;  D.  Scbenlul,  CArut.-Awwa. 
S  139,  note). 

As  often  occurs  when  great  changes  are  IntrodiinC 
in  formal  statements  of  tmth,  this  system  woa  as  bH- 
leriy  oppoaed  as  if  it  bad  been  un  essential  error.  Oth- 
er principler,  on  which  the  author  was  mote  vnlnm- 
ble,  were  introduced  into  the  controversy ;  but  the 
main  features  otbis  system  soon  obtained  ■  remarka- 
ble degree  of  acceptance  in  all  the  Reformed  chDrehrs 
of  France,  Switierland,  HollaiMl,  Scotland,  and  a^Dong 
the  English  Puritans.  The  orthodox  Roman  CatiM- 
lics  have  always  regarded  it  with  aversion,  and  the 
Jansenista  oppose  the  whole  conception  of  a  coTenant 
with  Adam  as  an  innovation  upon  Augustinism,  and 
needless  to  explain  the  natural  effects  of  the  firat  sin 
(Father  Pauls  tful.  o/lir  OnmeiV  of  Trent,  p.  177-201; 
Jansanias,  Aaguil.  ii,  308-11).  The  Lutheran  divines 
hiive  in  general  rejected  it  on  account  of  the  ptooii- 
nence  it  still  gave  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  because,  when  the  word  covenant  waa  divested  of 
the  idea  ofa  mutual  compact,  it  offered  no  advantages 
over  the  words  which  had  long  been  in  use  (Tboma- 
sins,  CArM  Pemm  md  ITert,  $  38).  The  Arminians 
nt  Holland  were  partially  conciliated  by  those  jurid- 
ical considerations  by  which  the  advocate*  of  the 
system  defended  it,  and  many  of  them  accepted  of  it 
with  some  important  modiAcations.  The  object  <f 
Uiese  was  to  limit  the  direct  consequences  of  Adam's 
>ln  to  a  privation  of  original  rigbteonsncSB.  or  the  Icea 
nftbeee  aids  of  the  divine  spirit  on  which  they  nu& 
the  original  moral  image  to  depend,  to  temporal  evOs, 
and  to  bodily  death,  together  with  snch  a  depnvalian 
of  our  mental  and  moral  state  as  renders  as  incapable 
of  oltedience,  snd  so  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death  that  he  should  not  only  be  regarded  as  dying 

such  Bupematurat  aids  as.  if  properly  used,  would  en- 
able them  to  lay  hold  upon  the  great  salvation  (N'ich- 
ol's  CalrBnm  md  Armtiiianitm  in  Watson's  ntol. 
/wW.  ii,  16}.  KotKithstsnding  the  objectious  raised 
against  the  federal  system,  its  principles  were  carried 
still  further  forwsrd  with  t^riess  snd  logical  consist- 
ency by  Francis  Burmann,  a  pupil  of  Kocb,  and  a  pn>- 
fcfsor  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  In  hit  Sfttcpai  of 
T/itnlc'Sf,  amd  etptdaUg  I'/lhr.  Eronomg  afihe  CovtwtaU 
(1671),  he  endeavored  to  thow  that  aU  the  details  of 
the  covenant  of  nature  were  fairly  to  be  inferred  from 
the  idea  of  the  divine  image  in  man  in  connection  with 
what  we  know  of  the  divine  goodness,  since  thst  good- 

fst  communion  with  itself,  and  would  not  he  satisSfd 
with  the  prescriptions  of  a  mere  natural  justice.  Tlw 
difficulties,bowever,withwhich  the  system  was  pmied 
1  .y  its  opponents  were  sought  to  be  removed  by  Ker- 
munn  Wilsius,  a  successor  snd  former  pnpil  of  Bnnnsnn 
in  the  theological  chair  of  the  University  orUtmbt. 
In  his  Eamomai  oflke  CDemm'f,  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  168£,  some  important  distinctloiu 
maintain«i  by  bis  predeccssois  were  given  up  (as,*,  g, 
that  lietween  the  waptaic  of  the  Old  and  the  dfitxt<^ 
the  New  Testament,  as  shown  b  Rom.  lil.  36, 36,  and 
the  three  dispensations  or  economies  of  the  coTSBSBt 
of  grace)  i  a  minute  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  two 
covenants  by  the  introduction  of  four  sucraments  Isl* 
Paradise  (the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  tlw 
Saliliath,  and  Paradise  iteelf);  and  a  sacramental  char- 
acter is  given  to  a  multitude  of  things  under  ihe  tcea- 
omy  before  ^e  law  (the  coats  of  skins,  the  ark.  Ihe 
rainbow.etc.  bk.ii,  chap.  vlii,§  10;  bk.  iv,  chap.  vii). 
In  1688  a  Airtber  attempt  was  made  to  complete  tbs 
,  federal  system  by  Melchior  Laydecker,  another  pre- 
fessor  in  Utrecht,  who,  though  not  in  the  strictest 
I  tense  a  Federalist,  professedly  wrote  under  its  spirit 
I  and  tendency.  In  bis  Srttn  Boott  upon  lAr  Tnik  "/ 
I  lie  Cirulian  iMigMn,  he  endeavors  lo  trace  tbe  KOO-        I 
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omr  oT  tba  covenant  of  grace  to  the  sevaral  Penoni 
of  ihe  ucred  Trinity,  by  showing  that  the  Fither  re- 
Teala  himself  especially  in  the  Old  Teatament,  u  the 
BBivenal  Rulir  miiataJnia);  ths  cause  of  Justice ;  the 
Sod,  especially  during  his  life  on  earth,  as  the  Media- 
ler  diipensing  mercy ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  especially 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  u  the  Comforter  exercising 
divine  and  saving  power.      This  arbitrary  assignment 

eeplabta.  Thoogh  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  com- 
posed before  the  federal  theory  was  distinctly  broached, 
molt  of  the  great  commentaries  which  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  it  were  written  by  Fedenlists.  The  malurest 
fmit  of  that  system  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon  van  Til  (Tilenus),  a  proCbssor  in  Dort  and 
L^yden,  whose  Compends  {Compend  of  Nui.  aad  RoJm 
rW.  Leyden,  llOi,  and  Compend  of  Thtatoffg,  Berne, 
1703)  were  Ihe  organic  union  of  the  three  great  ten- 
dencies of  Scholasticism.  Federalism,  and  Carteslan- 
bm,  and  have  obtuned  general  acceptance  in  the 
•chools  of  Uollind ;  and  in  those  of  F.  A.  Lampe,  the 
pastor  of  several  induential  congregations  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  Utrecht  (17:^0-27),  whose  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal works  in  the  German  vemEicnlar  have  had  the  hon- 
or of  recoDciling  Fietlsm  to  the  orthodox  Church,  and 
ban  sometimes  had  a  poputaritv  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  aalhoiized  Catechism  of  the  'national  Church.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Federal  system  has  at  any 
time  found  universal  accept^ince  in  the  Reformed 
churches.  It  hjB  never  been  either  condemoEd  or 
sanctioned  by  the  public  synod,  and  such  has  been  the 
balance  of  parlies  that,  by  right  of  loug-establish^ 
costom,  one  Federjiist  must  be  appointed  in  each  of 
the  uoivenities  of  Holland  (Ebrnrd,  ChriMl.  Dogm.  § 

ay 

A  modilicatiiin  both  of  the  Scholastic  and  Federal 
Ibeology  nude  its  appsarance  among  the  Protestants 
of  Frducs.  The  rival  theological  schools  of  Saumur 
and  Uontauban  lealously  adopted  the  federal  system. 
Bot  John  Cameron,  a  Scotchman,  who  at  diflferent 
timEs  was  a  professor  in  both  ioslltutians  [see  Cam- 
laoj],  and  his  pupils,  Molse  Amyraut  (Amyraldus) 
snitJolhua  de la  Place  (Placeus),  who  were  associated 
as  pmfesiors  at  Saumur  (1633-G4),  proposed,  and  for 
many  yeaie  maintained,  a  peculiar  system,  which  nt- 
tempted  to  reconcile  It  with  the  doctrine  of  a  univer- 
sal redemption.  See  AHTRatiT  and  La  Place.  The 
renlt  was  a  crude  syncretism  of  an  ideal  or  hypothet- 
ical Univenalism  with  a  rigid  and  rail  Particularism. 
Amyraut  maintained  that  there  were  three  Instead  of 
l<n>  general  coTenanta  with  man — the  natural,  with  a 
pomtive  prohibition  and  a  promise  of  a  blessed  life  in 
Paradise;  a  legal,  promising  the  land  of  Canaan  on 
ceudition  of  a  life  offaitlii  and  the  ^rocMUS,  promis- 
ing eternal  life  on  the  condition  of  faith  in  Christ.  La 
Plue  also  drew  a  distinction  lietween  a  mediate  and 
m  immediate  imputation,  according  to  which  Adam 'a 
thi  might  be  Imputed  to  his  posterity,  either  medi- 
ately, on  account  ofa  previously  recogniseil  Inherent 
depnvity  in  them;  or  it  might  be  imputed  to  them 
immediately,  simply  on  account  of  their  federal  repre- 
■ntition  in  Adim.  This  whole  eyitem  was  slrenn- 
euly  oppoeed  by  the  elder  Spanheim,  of  Geneva  aud 
Uyden  J  ,1.H.  Heidegger,  of  Zurich;  and  Francis  Tur- 
retin,  of  Geneva.  At  the  two  last  national  synods 
ever  beld  in  France  (Channton,  in  l&iS,  and  Loudun, 
a  ISJ9)  the  authors  successfully  defended  themselves 
frem  tile  charge  of  heresy,  and  maintained  that  their 
vltwi  were  only  a  more  distinct  statement  of  doctrines 
■hich  btd  been  universally  held  by  the  orthodoi 
Clmrch  since  primitive  times,  and  especially  by  Au- 
ggitlie  and  Calvin ;  but  a  statement  of  opinions  im- 
(Kltd  to  them  (incorrectly,  as  they  maintained)  was 
aabrnned  at  a  synod  at  Charenton  (1643),  and  the 
f^miU  Cantamu  lldvrliea  was  composed  principal. 
Ij  b;  Heidegger  (1676).  and  was  adopteil  end  eent 
Ml  to  guard  the  charches  against  such  views.    Al- 
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though  this  is  oue  of  the  moat  scientific  and  highly 
eeteemed  of  the  Calvinistic  confea^ns,  and  is  Ihe  only 
one  among  the  Continental  confeesions  which  is  con- 
stmcted  expressly  upon  the  basis  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem, its  authority  has  never  been  acknowledged  In 
France,  and  it  was  received  by  only  five  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  (and  there  mainly  through  the  support  of  the  , 
civil  magistrates),  and  linslly  lost  all  public  sanction 
within  fifty  years  from  its  promulgation  (Ebrard'a 
Clrtsf.  Dogm.  $  4S ;  L.  Noack's  Chrul.  Dogaiagach.  g 
74 ;  Shedd>  Uitt.  ofCkr.  Doct.  ii,  412). 

In  the  British  Islands,  and  especially  in  those 
churches  which  adhere  to  the  confession  of  faith  put 
forth  by  the  Synod  of  Weatminslor  (1643-8),  we  have 
the  stronghold  of  the  federal  system.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  Englbh  Chnrch  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1618-19),  and  especially  bishop  Davenant,  had  main- 
t^neda  system  similar  to  that  of  Amyraut,  and  a  huge 
party  in  that  Church  have  always  held  views  based 
upon  the  federal  theology.  Even  Jeremy  Taylor 
maintained  it  (1654),  with  some  Arminian,  and  even 
Pelagian  modi  lie  ations,  in  one  of  his  treatises  (On  Bt. 
pmlaace,  ch.  i,  §  1).  The  celebrated  Richard  Banter, 
though  he  "subscribed  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  without 
any  exception,  limitation,  or  exposition  of  any  word," 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  federal  theology,  as  qnal- 
ifled  bv  Amvraut  (Preface  to  The  Saintt'  Eat,  1650; 
Cath.  r*»/.'l676;  Umv.  Rtdemp.  1657;  Orme's  Ufe 
of  Baxter,  vol.  ii,  ch.  Ii>  The  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster  was,  in  fact,  contemporary  with  the  lltst 
publication  of  Koch's  principal  woric  on  the  covenants 
(1648),  and  deserves  a  credit,  perhaps,  equal  to  hia  ttor 
the  origination  and  precise  statement  of  the  doctrine. 
The  national  Scotch  Church,  with  its  aRlliated  branch- 
es In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has  always  upheld  the  sys. 
tern  in  its  utmost  consistency  and  eitremest  fbrm. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  alone  Is  said  to  main- 
tain it,  with  some  modifications  connected  with  the 
theory  of  a  general  atonement  (Wardlaw,  Onthe  Ex~ 
Ital  ofAe  Atonemenl,  §  1S-I5).  Among  the  orthodox 
dissenters  of  England  it  has  also  been  accepted,  and 
found  some  of  its  most  able  defenders.  The  Wesley- 
ans  of  England  and  America  claim  that  they  are  ena- 
bled, by  their  peculiar  modilications  of  it,  to  "cany 
through  the  system  with  greater  consistency  tlian  the 
Calviniita  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  mors  easily 


religious  inclinations  in  those  who  never  give  evidence 
of  actual  conversion."  Ely  their  doctrine  of  a  general 
redemption,  they  maintain  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  of 
Ihe  supernatural  aids  through  the  Fail,  and  the  conse- 
quent Incapacity  of  unassisted  man  to  have  such  good 
dispositions,  there  is  given  to  every  one,  through 
Cbrisl.  those  gracious  inflnences  which,  if  not  resisted, 
would  lead  on  to  a  saving  conversion  (Watson's  Thtol. 
fiutU.  ii,  48-62 ;  Porter's  Camp.  ofUetho^m,  pt.  ii.  ch. 
iv).  The  reason  Uiat  these  gracious  influences  are 
not  resisted  they  can  only  refer  to  Ihe  doctrine  of 
free-will,  and  tima  the  nature  of  the  case  they  can 
give  no  farther  account  of  it.  The  orthodox  Congre- 
gstionalists  and  the  Mew-school  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  usuelly  object  to  the  phrase  "umcenal 
redemplum"  as  used  liy  the  Amyraldists  of  France,  the 
Baxlerians  of  England,  and  the  Arminians  generally, 
inasmuch  as  the  word  redemption  properly  signifles 
more  than  what  Is  obtained  simply  bv  tlie  expiatory 
work  of  Christ,  and  includes  an  entire  deliverance 
from  sin.  They  thereftre  use  the  word  sMnement  to 
signify  the  olijeclive  or  expiatory  work  of  Christ,  and 
contend  that  this  is /or  sin,  and/ur  all  men,  while  re- 
demption implies  the  salvation  of  men.  and  must,  of 
coarse,  be  confined  to  such  as  shall  be  saved  (Dr.  W. 
R. Weeks,  in  Parks's  CoUeetvMt  on  At  Atonemml,  p. 
679).  Such  an  atonement  is  not  merely  hypothetica], 
but  really  opens  the  door  of  salvation  to  all  men,  who 
are  supposed,  oren  since  the  Fall,  to  possess  all  tboee 
Siculties  and  powen  which  render  them  reaponalble  Dm 

c 


t  compliitDCC  vith  the  (cima  of  ulvatioa.  And  yet,  I 
»  tcruin  nn  sU  men  tu  ute  their  powers,  >ni]  the  best 
extenul  meana  uf  grace,  to  their  perdition,  that  no  < 
reuon  can  be  osiigned  Tor  the  repentance  and  Tuitli ' 
of  anj-  but  the  coveaant  of  grare  formed  in  Christ  be- 
fbre  the  Morld  was  (Dwight's  TSeoI.  eer.  xliii;  Bamee, 
On  the  Al/mrmat,  chap,  ii ;  Pr/A.  Quart.  Sev.  iii,  218 
-353.  630-648).  Other  cluses  of  PreBbyterlani  and 
Calvlniatic  Daptisls  in  this  country  use  the  word  re- 
demption, and  even  atonement,  in  the  senw  of  an  en- 
tire deliverance  from  sin  ;  and  they,  of  course,  eonnno 
its  application  to  the  elect.  They  speak  in  the  laiKegt 
terms  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  Christ  for  the 
pardon  of  all  sin,  Init  regard  it  as  limited  in  the  pur- 
pose and  design  of  God  to  such  as  are  effectqally  ojled 
of  the  Spirit,  and  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation  (/VuuTfonT^eDf.EHiijw,  vol.  v.viii, 
and  liv ;  A. Fullers  Ciuptl,  etc.,  in  Workt,  J,  812-840, 
vol.  i,  artL  viii  and  xiv). 

III.  LUeratarr. — On  the  general  system  and  hig- 
tor>- ;  Tnrretin'i  Iiul.  ThmL  £lfndi.  loc.  viii  and  xU ; 
Bill's  Led.  m  Dtvinil),  Lk.  v,  ch.  v ;  Dick's  Led.  on 
Tteot.  lect.  xlviii ;  Witaius,  GScon.  of  the  Con.  3  vols. ; 
Buck's,  Smith's,  and  Kitto's  DiaiiHMriri.  art.  Cove- 
nants; Henog's  A«i^£'n(;$(/.  arts.Coccelus,  Bumiinn, 
WitsiuB,  and  Voetius  ;  Ebrard's  Cir,  Dngm.  §  37-44  ; 
Vincent's  and  i^lsher's  Calechiimi:  Ilagenlrach's  f/Ut. 
i^Doctr.  §224;  Nem  Ear/lander,  X3.\u,  iH^  51G;  MM. 
Repert.  for  1866;  L.  N<Mck's  Chr.  Dogmengeach.  §  74; 
Knnpp's  Chriat.  Theol.  §  76, 113 ;  Hopkins's  «s>ten,  i, 
MO-250;  Menxrihurg  ReiieT,  x,  63;  Kelly,  On  tit 
Cavenanlt;  Jahrb.  DetllKk.  Tieiiog.  x,  209;  Fletcher's 
Worts,  i,  462;  Gass,  PnbM.  Thiol,  ii,  276.  318;  Iswic 
Watts'sAMKiiiHiAfimwry,  p.  324-347;  Riduley's  £oi^ 
of  Dwinils,  p.  II;  Dr.  E.  A.  Park's  t>itcouna  and 
Trtatiia  by  Edienrdi,  Sntaltet/,  jWnwy,  Eminont,  CTtf. 
/n,  Surge,  and  Weeki,  on  lit  AtonemrtU ;  Xeander, 
Fh^ffmn^each.  per.  iii,  blc.  ii,  c-f;  Max  Geeikel,  Gesth. 
d.  c*r.Ltftf«,etc.,rol.  ii.  A,  §  7-10.  p.  15,1;  Cunning- 
ham's  Biti.  Thtol.  ch.  xxv ;  Schweitzer,  R'f.  Dogm.  p. 
103  sq.     (C-P-W.) 

Feejee  Islaiids.    See  Fiji. 

Feeltng.  The  relation  of  feeling  to  religion  Is  a 
Bohject  of  importance  both  fVom  n  religious  and  philo- 
sophical point  of  view.  It  has  l«cn  viewi 
different  waja,  and  has  led  to  long  and  anii 
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tural  objects  bv  means  of  their  aetiBa 
'.  iv,  p.  S^,  ed.'  Potter)  ascriliei  (u  the 
scientilic  man  a  oi;i'uia^<n£,  a  faculty  of  inventisg 
and  understanding,  analogous  to  tbe  faculty  of  lute 
poBBesflcd  by  the  sculptor,  and  the  senseof  hearing  pos- 
sessed by  the  musician.  To  denote  a  feeling  accoD- 
panying  the  will,  the  Latin  fathera  used  the  word  a- 
vtfaii:.  Among  the  Ijitin  fathers,  Tertullian  CDt  ami- 
mo,  chap,  ii)  spoke  of  ajHiUictu  (nuui  which  leads  tbe 
oaX  to  a  knowledge  of  Ood.  Auguslin  introduced  the 
ixptession  tnaer  inue  (inferior  jsww),  which  benm^ 
if  great  importance  in  tbe  writings  of  the  mya^cs. 
rhe  common  expressions  in  tlie  mystics  to  denote  sab 

ttffectia,  gailal.  Affectui  always  embracrF>  a  practtcal 
impulse.  Giutiu,  which  is  identified  with  axHU.  does 
not  exclude  the  practicjil  impulse,  but  properly  de- 
notes feeling  viewed  in  its  relation  to  its  own  con- 
tents, and  therefore  designated  as  a  n 
kind  of  cognition.  Tbe  immediatenesa  of  tt 
which  words  cannot  fully  express,  is  ttierefure,  in  tbe 
opinion  ofthe  mystics,  greatly  superior  to  an  intellert- 
ual  insight.  Hj'stic  tbeology,  according  to  Genon,  !•- 
cause  it  rests  on  fueling,  is  widely  different  from  all 
other  rciences.  Thcimss  Aqninss  regards  not  only 
mystical  theolof^y,  but  theology  and  faith  in  general. 
SB  founded  in  the  pia  afftctio  (pious  or  Teligiuus  fuel- 
ing), because  faith  supposes  a  movement  of  tbr  will 
tcwsrds  the  <ir»t  truth  and  tbe  highest  good  which  pro- 
duces  assent  {Slrmma  Theol.  ii,  2,  9,  t,  &). 

The  myBtical  wriUrs  of  Germany  in  the  UiddJe 
Ages,  writing  on  practical  more  tban  speculative  sab- 
jects,  spoke  of  feeling  in  particular  as  a  suhjeclive  nnr- 
Bciousnesa,  and  demanded  its  rcnnndation.  Tbe  »|Hr- 
Ihry   uri:cd,  should  emancipate  hintdf 


In  Greek, 


very  kind  of 


nsuouB  and  spiritual, 
consequently,  also  what  we  call  feeling.     Pinto 
.  to  a  sensuous  spiritual  feeling,  though  he 
not  call  it  I'y  this  name;  for,  according  to  him,  the 
deretanding  (forc)  communes  with  the  alTectioiiB  (ivir 

Sii/iijrci:ui'),flndthB  scatofthiscommunio 

from  which  proceed  the  power  of  divlnati 
and  enthusiasm  (iv^ovmaiiiiof;').     Connected  with  this 
view  is  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  virtue  canni 
Uught,  and  that  what  is  sulMtantially  good  breaks 
in  the  soul  as  an  immediate  light. 
Tbe  extenavB  *   ■      ' 

braces  also  the  m 


ural  moral  fueling,  f 


Id  the  Septuagint  the  word  nia^rjtri^  frequently  oc- 
curs, and  is  generally  rendered  by  "knowledge"  oi 
"wisdom,"  as  Prov.i,7;  xij,  2.1.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  occurs  only  once,  Phil,  i,  0,  where  it  is  coupled 
with  (ffiyvmiTu- (English  version  :  and  this  I  pray  that 
your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  all  Judgment). 

The  psychological  meaning  of  the  words  acoSijmt 
and  SEwiu  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  is  not  fitlty 
settled,  but  in  general  they  use  tbcm  to  denote  s 
knowledge,  or  insight  obtained  bj-  means  of  feeling, 
Origen  (cmfro  Cfinm,  i,  4B)  speaks  of  a  "divine  in- 
aigiit"  (3i.a  afirS^ic)  ofthe  soul  liy  means  of  wbicli 
enlighuncd  men  perceive  supemataral  things  just  n 


from  all  emotjon,  and  sever  bis  connectioD  with  cvny- 
thing  created,  that  God  might  become  present  to  him, 
and  eternity  might  1e  felt  b}-  him  and  luted.  Tbe 
objective  feeling  of  the  siipranalural  God  appears  to 
these  writers  as  the  linol  result  of  the  renunciitioD  of 
the  subjective  feeling  of  personal  and  individual  «. 

Luther  warned  against  a  lelionec  upon  "feeling' 
instead  of  clinging  to  the  "  word."  At  tbe  same  time, 
however,  he  demands  that  the  soul  feel  the  call  ofthe 
I«rd,  and  the  "spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  ciy 
Abba,  father"  (Rom.  viii,  lb),  he  defines  as  a  feeling  at 
the  latherly  love  of  God.  The  tastimonv  of  the  HiJy 
Ghost  he  finds  in  the  rcligiouH  experience,  and  thiiti- 
|>erience  he  identifies  with  the  religious  feeling.  Sim- 
ilar aro  tho  views  of  the  other  refonnen  and  the  eirij- 
writers  of  the  Reformed  cliurches. 

A  greater  stress  was  laid  on  feeling  as  an  element 
of  religion  by  the  Pietists,  who  regarded  its  very  inei- 
presMbility  as  an  orgument  for  its  truth.  The  same 
was  done  by  the  Moravians,  who  reduced  religion  to 
the  fueling  of  truth.  Oppositinn  to  tbe  Pietiili  made 
most  of  the  later  dogniatic  wrilen  of  the  Lutbersa 
Church  suspicious  of  feeling  as  an  element  of  religim ; 
but  soma  recognised  its  imjjortsnce,  as  M.  Pfaff(fti- 
iHI.  Theol.  and  Maral.),  who  did  not  hesitate  to  apftj 
(like  the  society  of  Friends)  to  the  "  spiritual  feeling" 
guitui  tpirUualii)  tbe  expression  "siriritaal 

ISth  century  arose  tbe  it*. 
tern  of  Utilitarianism.  Bread  and  butter  were  »» 
more  valnable  than  metaph}-s[cs.  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  confidence  in  the  truth  Dr(iloi>^  vaniibrd, 
coniidenco  in  the  objective  contents  of  feeing  we 
also  weakened.  But  grddually  philosophy  prrpired 
the  way  for  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  feeliog. 
Until  Wolf,  philosopbr  bad  only  recognised  loo  fit- 
ulties  of  the  soul,  intellect  and  will  (or  desiie).  Te- 
tens  added  feeling  as  "  the  inner  sense  for  the  plraiul 
aud  the  unpleasant."  Kant,  also,  in  bia  A'rtft  in 
Urlhribkrnjl,  reduced  ail  faculties  of  the  soul  to  three, 
one  of  which  was  tho  GtfM  der  Itat  mid  UnU  (feet 
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iBgof  tbe  pleauntand  nnpluunt).  Kant  also  ciUed 
Utention  to  the  fact  thitln  sMbeCicsthe  lieuutirni  and 
taUimfl  is  felt,  Mni  the  infinite  is  Hcn  in  tbe  fiaiU  ap- 
pearance. Here,  therefore,  ao  objectite  feeling  »a» 
foand.  This  idaa  of  Kuit'a  ntthetici  waa  farther  de- 
vtloped  1>j  Fries,  who  baaed  upon  fsElini;  an  sMhMico- 
nUgioDa  rjatem  which  taaght  that  the  highest  idoai 
moat  be  divined  by  bitb.  Jacobi  Uught  an  imciedl- 
ate  Eiculty  of  the  divine,  which  he  tint  called  the  fac- 
iltj  of  faith;  Ut«r,  of  reaion;  finally — adopting  the 
tenna  of  Friea— of  feeling. 

Theae  philnapbical  apeculatiooB  grtatl}'  InflncDced 
tbe  varioiu  arstems  of  Kationaliam.  After  the  f ' 
ofWeir.  enlj  a  few,  as  Ruhr,  adhered  t«  to  eicl 
iatellactnaluTn.  Moat  of  the  impartant  repreiCDtatives 
of  RatloDallim  accept  tbe  theories  of  Fries  and  Jacobl. 
Thns  Wegscheider  refers  chiefly  to  tbe  pbiloeophical 
worka  ofthediacipUaofJacobi— Gerlach,  Bouterwecl^ 
andSalat.  And  Gsbler,  one  of  tbe  keenest  of  the  early 
Rationalists,  dfflnes  religion  as  a  "feeling  of  depend- 
ence apon  the  infinite." 

Among  tbe  adberenta  of  Sapronatunliam,  Bret- 
Khneider  and  Reinhard  recognlssd  only  a  Bub}ectiTe 
Ming,  but  Ue  Watte  introdnced  tbe  theor;  of  Fries 
into  aystematlc  tbeolr^cy.  Unlike  Fries,  however.  In 
whose  svatem  there  still  was  some  obacnritj  as  regards 
the  relation  of  (eelmg  and  will  to  religion,  De  Wette 
baaed  religii)D  altogether  on  feeling  or  an  lesthclic  view 
of  the  world,  in  which  aU  ditfarence  between  reUgion 
and  art  disappeared.  . 

Tbe  svatem  of  Jacobi  and  of  Spinoia,  together  with 


It  proTailing  ai 


.g  the  J 


TBvians, 


gelher  to  produce  the  new  doctrine  of  feeling  which 
cooMituted  the  basis  of  the  theology  of  Schleiermacher, 
and  which  still  influences  mast  Iheologicsl  ayslsina  of 
nodem  timea.  Far  Schleiermacher,  religion  is  "the 
feeling  of  absotate  dependence  ;"  that  to  which  our  re- 
flection traces  our  individual  existence  ia  called  God  ; 
and  than,  in  fbeling,  God  ia  given  to  us  in  an  original 
nunner.  See  Sculeierhacher.  This  theory  of  feel- 
ing was  defended  and  keenly  developed  by  twejten. 
and  in  parUcukrbyNittsch.    Hegel  severely  ottaclted 

liderably  changed  with  the  gradnal  development  of  his 
lystem.     See  Tbolnck,  in  Henog's  Saat-Enefldiipidie, 

Feet,     See  Foot, 

Feltti,  RHUHVia,  was  bom  at  ZwoUe  Peb.7, 1T63. 
He  received  a  carefbl  Christian  training.  At  fiHeen 
be  entered  the  University  of  Leyden.  In  1781  be 
competed  with  Lannoy  in  celabntting  De  Ruyter.  His 
epic  received  the  uold,  and  bis  lyric  the  silver  medal. 
As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  through  life. 
He  excelled  chiefly  as  a  didactic  poet,  Ibough  he  also 
tri»d  his  hand  at  lyric  and  dmmatlo  poetry.  Hie  lyric 
en  Immortality  (/>e  Oiuttrfilijthad)  Is  lieautifol  and 
■nblime.  His  didactic  poem  on  the  Grave  (/M  Oraf) 
b  his  longest,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  be>t  pro- 
daclioaB,  abounding  in  the  beautiful,  tbe  atriliing,  and 
■be  aablime.  His  poetic  writinga  are  very  numer- 
fflU;  and  be  also  wrote  aeveral  volumes  of  prose. 


bonii  of  hymns  for  the  use  of 
i>  HolLnd.  This  duty  he  discharged  with  fireat 
teal  and  fidelity.  To  this  collection  he  contributed 
Umgtlr  a  large  number  of  beantiful  and  appropriate 
l>rmn^  most  of  them  original,  and  a  few  translated 
fiiMn  tbe  German.  ThoUEh  a  larman,  he  was  a  euc- 
fwsfOl  cultivator  of  theology.  Two  essava  or  trea- 
tifc*  of  hu  on  important  questions  received  the  pre- 
mlnm  tnm  Teyler'a  Theological  Society,  and  another 
"»  crowned  by  tbe  Hague  Society.  He  died  Fell- 
naiy  8, 1R!4.  at  his  villa  near  Zwolic.  Sfv  Siegen- ! 
'"'^>  (iesdUedmu  dtr  .VtderlatutnA'  Jjttttrhmde  I 
(Hurlem,  182S)  ;  HofdIJk'a  GetckieilaiU  dtr  Kfder. 
>^i-*e  LfeUerhmdt,  hi.  415  en  verr.  (Amsterd.  1BA4) ;  I 
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GlssiuB,  Godgikerd  Kederbad,  biz.  460  en  verv. ;  Gf 
Khifdetiu  irr  Chriittlijke  Ktrk  in  NederUmd  door  B. 
Ur  Hoar,  W.  McU,  E.  P.  SinaliK,  etc.,  il  Deel,  biz.  693 
en  veiv.  (Auuletd.  186fi) ;  EeaKgetiKke  GriangrtL,  b^ 
trodnced  in  1807.     (J.  I'.W.) 

Felgenllaiier,  Paul,  a  Protestant  theocophiat  ana 
mystic,  was  the  eon  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Dohe- 
mia.  Ha  was  bom  at  Pulschwii,  In  Bohemia,  in  1620. 
He  studied  medicine  at  tbe  University  of  Wittenberg, 
but  soon  after  returning  to  his  native  country  appeared 
(1620)  in  public  as  a  writer  on  theological  subjects.  In 
Ilia  Cirimoloi/y  he  maintained  that  Christ  was  bom  In 
theyear4!35  after  the  creation  ofthe  world,  and  as tho 
world  was  not  to  last  more  than  6000  years,  it  ought 
Co  come  to  an  end  in  A.D.  176&.  As,  however,  the 
time  was  to  be  shortened  on  account  of  the  elect,  he 
assumed  that  the  end  of  tbe  world  would  occur  before 
that  year,  although  be  claimed  no  special  revelations 
on  the  subject.  In  his  Zal^tiegd  he  denouDced  the 
corruption  of  tbe  Church  and  o(the  Lutheran  clergy. 
Tbe  persecation  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia  compelled 
him  to  leave  hia  country.  He  first  (1633)  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  be  published  a  number  of  mystic 
and  alchemic  writings,  the  theological  views  of  which 
may  be  reduced  to  Sabellianism  and  Monophysitism, 
resting  on  a  pantheistic  and  cabalistic  basis.  The 
large  circulation  of  some  of  his  works  alarmed  the  Lu- 
theran clergy,  and  many  wrote  auainst  bim.  Mot 
sattslied  with  this,  the  clergy  of  Hambori:,  Lubeck. 
and  Ltineburg  requaeted  the  ministry  at  Amsterdam 
to  arrest  the  circulation  of  the  worka  of  Felgenhauer, 
and  the  spreading  of  his  views,  if  necessan',  by  force. 
From  1635  to  1639  he  lived  at  Bederkesa^  near  Bre- 
men, where  be  held  meetings  of  hia  adherents.  Ex- 
pelled from  Bremen,  he  returned  to  Holland,  where 
lie.  however,  aoon  left  again  for  Northern  Germany. 
In  1657  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  tbe  governments 
of  Zelle  and  Hanover,  and  imprisoned  at  Syke.  The 
eSorta  of  several  Lutheran  clergymen  to  convert  him 
to  tbe  Lutheran  creed  fiiiled.  About  1669  he  lived  in 
Hamburg.  Tbe  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  A 
complete  list  of  his  works  (forty-six  in  number)  is 
given  in  Adelnng,  Geiri.dfrnirtuchl.  Na7rhrU,i\,V)0. 
~U<:noe,Sral-EHCskl.  ill,  348 ;  AmoU,  £<'rcA.-u.  Ktl- 
serAulorit,  vol.  Ui,  ch.  v.     (A.  J.  S.) 

FelibieD,  Jacqcbs,  a  Roman  Calbolic  divine,  was 
born  at  Chartres  in  1636,  and  distinguished  himself  hi 
youth  by  succesa  In  study,  especially  of  the  Scripture. 
In  1668  be  became  pastor  at  Vineul;  in  1669,  canon 
of  Chartres ;  In  1695,  archdeacon  of  Vendome.  Ho 
died  at  Cbartres  Nov.  23, 1716.  Besides  various  prac- 
tical worka,  be  wrote  Lt  SgrnboU  del  Apilm  txpKqai 
par  feerilure  Sainit  (Blois,  1696,  ISmo) :— Comment,  nt 
Otam  (Chartres,  1702, 4ta) :— f  rntofeucAui  Biiloriaa 
rx  fiinte  BrbToico,  etc,  (Chartres,  1703,  4to).  This 
book  gave  rise  to  much  clamor,  and  Felibien  was 
jliged  to  suppress  various  pasnages  in  which  he  was 
ipposed  to  have  liepirted  from  the  orthodox  interpre- 
tions.  Moreover,  as  it  bad  been  printed  with  the 
permission  only  of  the  bishop,  and  without  that  of  the 
royal  censor,  tbe  book  was  suppressed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  printed  copies  confiscated,— Hoeter, 
jVomf.  Bit^-  Grnirale,  xvli,  374. 

Felicla^bnna,  the  author  of  a  schism  in  tbe 
Charcb  of  Carthago  in  the  gd  century,  wns  appointed 
deacon  in  Carthage  by  the  preebyter  Novatui,  without 
a  previous  understanding  with  Cvprian,  who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  been   elected  bishop.     CjTrian  de- 

epiacopal  prerogatives,  but  did  not  depose  him.  Dar- 
ing tbe  Declan  persecution  Cyprian  was  (or  some  time 
absentfromCsrtbage,  and  some  of  the  presbyters,  who 
claimed  greater  rights  than  Cyprian  was  willing  to 
concede  to  them,  began  to  readmit  the  lapti  to  the 
commonionoftho  Church  in  consequence  oSt\mEbtUi 
paeii  given  by  the  martyrs,  without  having  an  nndai- 
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Ktcnding  on  Uw  sabject  vitb  Cyprian.  The  lattsr  re- 
pronohed  thn  proibyteM  with  too  grest  Uxity,  »nd 
Mnt  a  commisaiDD  to  Culhage  which  wa«  to  invefti- 
gitfl  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  lapti,  and  to  regulate  the  aup- 
port  which  the  treasury  of  the  Church  granted  in  cer- 
tain caaea.  FeliciaaioiDi  denounced  tbe  conduct  of 
Cj'prian  aa  an  encroaebtnent  upon  bi>  righU  aa  dea- 
con, amoDg  which  belonged,  in  the  Church  of  AMce, 
the  odminiatration  of  the  Ireaaury  of  tbe  Church;  and 
he  even  wenteofaraalo  exclude  from  the  cammunion 
of  his  church  those  who  sliould  appesr  before  the  epis- 
copal commisaion.  He  was  joined  in  hie  opposition  hy 
SvB  nreabvlera  and  a  numljer  of  confesiots,  and  bb 
church  Intcsme  the  centre  of  aii  the  iapa  who  wished 
to  have  their  caeca  decided  before  the  return  of  Cypri- 
an. After  the  return  of  Cyprian  to  Carthage  in  251, 
a  synod  regulated  the  affair  of  the  lapii,  snd  excluded 
Feiiciuimoa  and  the  presbyteta  acting;  with  bim  tram 

ed  in  liie  opposition,  Init  bis  party,  atrengtbened  by 
the  accession  of  sevenil  African  bisbopa,  elected  Fortu- 
natua,  one  of  tlie  tive  presbyters  siding  with  Felicisii- 
mua,  hisliop  of  Carthage,  and  seat  Feiiciesimui  liim- 
self  to  nome — where,  in  the  mean  while,  the  Novatiaa 
controvoray  liad  broken  out — for  tbe  purpose  of  gain- 
ing the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius  over  to  their  side. 
The  miaaioD  was,  however,  nnauccessful,  and  the 
achism  of  Felicissimus  seems  soon  after  to  have  be- 
come estinct.— Herzog,  ftwtiTikjWi^  iv,  S4B ;  Schaff, 
CBunA  Hittory.     (A.  J.  8.) 

FellcltsB.a  saint  of  the  Roman  calendar,  enppoecd 
to  have  auffered  martyrdom  A.D.  104.     According  to 

braced  Christianity  and  broui;bt  up  her  aeven  sons  In 
tbe  faitb.  She  waa  denounced  to  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  ordered  an  inquiry.  The  prefect  ordered  her  t<i 
sucriliFe  to  the  gods  ;  she  refused,  ns  did  her  children. 
After  vain  eSbrts  to  breali  (heir  constancy,  the  prefect 
reported  the  cose  anew  to  tbe  cmperur,  who  ordered 
trial  before  special  Judges,  Tbe  lady  and  her  childre 
were  all  put  to  death.  The  story  is  plainly  of  com- 
paratively modern  invention.  Felicitas  is  commom- 
oiatod  In  the  Church  of  Rome  Nov.  IS,  and  her  seven 
eons  July  16.  Tbe  bones  of  two  of  her  eons  are  said 
to  bo  preaervtd  In  Germany ! — Holland,  JcM  Sanelor, 
July  10 ;  Duller,  L^ia  ofSainU,  July  10. 

Felicitas,  an  AfHcan  slave  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom  at  Carthage  ulong  with  Perpetua  (q.  v.),  in  tbe 
time  of  Severus,  A.D.  208.  They  are  both  said  by 
Baanage  to  have  been  Montanists,  but  cardinal  Oral 
■eems  to  have  disproved  this  in  his  Diatrt.  ApoL  pro 
SS.  Ptrpetm  <t  Felicitate.  They  were  arrested  at  Car- 
thage while  atiil  catechumens,  and  were  baptized  in 
prison.  All  eflbrla  were  tried  in  vein  to  induce  them 
to  abandon  their  faith;  tliey  were  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  tbe  wild  beasts  at  a  festival  In  honor  of  the 
anniversary  of  Gela's  nomination  I^Annatn  Onarii). 
After  this  Judgment  tbey  were  remanded  to  prison  to 
Bwait  tbe  fatal  day.  For  the  account  of  Perpetua,  pee 
Perfetda.  "Aa  to  Felicitas,  on  her  return  to  the 
dungeon  ehe  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor.  The 
Jailer  said  to  her, '  If  thy  present  sufferings  are  fo 
great,  what  wiU  thou  do  when  thou  art  thrown  to  tbe 
wild  beasts  ?  Tbia  tbnu  didst  not  consider  when  Uiou 
refusedst  to  sacrifice.'  She  answered,  '  I  boh  suffer 
agiel/an  thai  I  suffer ;  hut  then  there  will  be  anolher 
who  shall  suffer  for  Toe.  >>cceuse  I  alpo  will  suffer  for 
him.'  A  custom  which  had  come  down  fWim  the  times 
of  human  sacriflees,  under  the  liloody  Baai-woTsbip  of  ; 
the  Cartha^nnians,  still  prevailed,  of  dressing  those 
criminals  who  were  condemned  to  die  by  wild  beasts 
la  priestly  roiment.  It  was  therefore  proposed,  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  men  should  be  clothed  as  the 
priests  of  Sstum,  and  tbe  women  as  the  prieatesses  of 
Cerea,  Nnbly  did  their  free.  Christian  sprit  protest 
Bgaiiut  aueb  a  proceeding.     'We  have  come  here,' 
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said  tbey, '  of  our  own  will,  that  we  may  not  suffer  ODr 
freedom  to  be  taken  from  us.  We  have  given  np  ooi 
lives  that  we  may  not  b«  forced  to  eoch  abomiaa. 
tions.'  The  pagans  tbemaelves  acknowledged  the  jui- 
ticeoftheirdemond.andyielded.  After  they  had  here 
torn  by  tbe  wild  beaets,  and  were  about  lo  receive  tht 
mercUbl  stroke  which  was  to  end  their  sufferings,  tlwy 
took  leave  of  each  other  for  the  last  time  with  tbe  mu- 
tual kiee  of  Cbrietian  love."  Felicitas  ia  can.meniii- 
ratedln  the  Church  of  Rome  Uarcb  7.— Neand«T,CL 
nut.  Torrey,  i,  123 ;  Butler,  LitTJ  o/SaiiUi,  March  7. 
Felix  {liappg,  Grofciied  4>qXi£,  Acts  xaiii-xxir; 
in  Tacitus,  lliil.  v,  9,  called  ANTONice  Fklii  ;  in  Soi- 
das,  Ci-AnDius  Felix  ;  in  Josephus  and  Acts,  siiatly 
Femx:  eo  also  in  Tacitus,  Ana,  xii,  M),  the  Romu 
procurator  of  Judna,  befiire  whom  Paul  w  "reuoned 
of  Hghteousnecs,  temperance,  and  Judgment  lo  lainr," 
that  the  judge  trembled,  saying,  "  Go  thy  way  Ua  Ikia 
time ;  when  J  bavo  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  Car 
tbee"  (Acts  xxiv,  95;  see  Abicbl,  fle  CUuiJio  fttia, 
Vi|«b.l782;  Eckhard,/'ciiiiii  oro/io  of /■efiten,  lam, 
1770).  Tlie  context  sUtes  that  Felix  bad  expMlMl  ■ 
bribe  from  Paul ;  and,  in  order  to  procure  this  bribe, 
he  appears  to  have  had  aeveral  interviews  with  tht 
apoatle.  The  depravity  which  such  an  expectatioa 
implies  is  in  agreement  with  the  ides  which  the  hitlot- 
icol  fra°menCa  preserved  respecting  Felix  would  lexl 
the  student  to  form  of  tbe  man. 

The  year  In  which  Felix  entered  on  bis  office  caniwl 
be  strictly  determined.    He  wa 
peror  Claudius,  whose  f^eedmi 

ishment  of  Ventidius  Cnmanus,  probably  A.D.  iS. 
Tacitus  {Aim.  xii.  64)  etatea  that  Felix  and  Cumanoi 
were  Joint  procurators.  Camanus  having  Galilee,  lad 
Felix  Samaria.  In  this  account  Tadtus  is  directly  al 
iaauo  with  Josephua  [Ant.  xx,  G,  2),  and  is  geaeiaUy 
supposed  to  be  in  error;  but  his  account  is  veiy  cir- 
cumatantial,  and  by  adopting  it  we  should  gain  grcst- 
'  er  justiflcation  for  the  expression  of  Paul  (.Acis  xxii, 
1 10)  that  Felix  had  lieen  Judge  of  the  nation  "lor  masy 
'  years."  Those  words,  however,  must  not  even  Ibaa 
be  closely  pressed;  forCumanns  himself  only  wenllo 
Judra  in  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Jase|^aB,^Bt. 
XX,  5,  2).     Fmm  tbe  words  of  Josephus  {AiL  x%.  7, 

Iho  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Euwliini 
Axes  tbe  time  of  bis  actually  andertaking  his  dutia 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  that  monarch.  The  qoetlion 
is  fully  discnaaed  underCuBoNOUraT,  vol.  ii,  311,311 
Felix  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  el«Tati«n  l« 
distinguished  station  of  persona  bom  and  bred  in  (be 
lowest  condition.  Originally  a  slave,  be  rose  (o  lit- 
tle less  than  kingly  power.  Tor  some  unknown,  bvt 
probably  not  very  creditable  avrvices.  he  was  manit- 
mitted  by  CUudius  Cssar  (Sueton.  Clavdiui.  ifi;  Tic- 
itui,  Hiii.  v,  9),  on  which  account  be  ia  said  to  have 
taken  the  preenomen  of  Claudius.  In  Tacitus,  how- 
ever (I,  c),  be  is  eumamed  Antonius,  probably  becauM 
he  was  also  a  fteedmsn  of  Antonio,  the  eniprmr'i 
mother.  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  power- 
ful frredman  Pallas  (Josephus,  H'nr,  ii,  1?,  S;  Ant.  n, 
7, 1);  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallss't  inla- 
ence  surviving  bis  master's  death  (Tadtus,  Atm.  lir, 
<'i5)  that  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procnrstorahip  by 
Nero.  In  speaking  of  Pallas  in  conJuncUou  with  aa- 
olbpr  frecdman,  namely,  Narcissus,  the  imperial  pri- 
vate secreury,  Suctoniua  (Claudau,  28)  sa}'s  th)t  lit 
emperor  waa  eager  in  heaping  upon  tbem  the  hlghet 
honors  that  a  subject  could  enjoy,  and  suffered  theni 
I  a  system  of  plunder  and  gain  lo  such  aa 
:,  on  complaining  ot  tbe  poverty  of  bii  «■ 
cbequer,  some  one  had  the  boldness  to  remark  tbit  bs 
would  abound  in  wealth  if  he  were  taken  into  paitnir- 
ship  by  his  two  bvorite  freedtTken, 

The  character  which  the  ancients  have  left  of  Felii 
is  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  Suetonius  speaks  i^ 
the  military  honors  which  the  emperor  leaded  him 
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with,  and  apccifiea  bU  *pp(uiitinent  u  governor  of  thi 
pioviace  of  Judsk  (Claadiui,  28),  adding  ta  innuendo 
which  loflei  nothing  by  its  brevity,  DAmaly,  th&t  he  wu 
tbB  biubJfld  uf  thru  queena  or  rovkl  Udlu  ("  Erium  \ 
re^nanim  DMrituni").  Tiwitus,  in  hi>  Biibiry  (v,  0), 
JacUraa  that,  durinj(liiii  govErnanhlp  in  Judsa,ha  in- 
dfll.red  in  &U  kinda  of  crueSt]'  and  lu^.t,  exercidng  re- 
gal power  with  the  dispoaitiDn  of  a  alave ;  and,  in  his 
Aaaali  (xU,  54),  be  repiewiDU  Felix  as  conaidering 
himHlf  licenaed  to  commit  an;  crime,  rsljinij  on  the 
inSaence  which  he  poeieaHd  at  court.  The  counCty 
wu  TcadT  for  rebellion,  and  the  uneoitalile  remedies 
which  Felix  applied  aarred  only  lo  inflame  the  pas- 
liona  and  lo  incite  to  crim;.  The  contempt  which  he 
and  Camaniu  (who,  according  to  Tadtua,  governed 
Galilee  while  Felix  ruled  SamarlAj  Lut  ase  Joicphus, 
AiU.  XX,  7, 1}  oxcitad  in  the  mlnda  of  the  people,  en- 
couragsd  them  to  give  free  scope  to  the  paaalona  which 
ame  from  the  old  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
marJtUM,  while  the  two  wily  and  Iwae  procnralon 
were  enriched  liy  booty  as  if  it  had  been  apoila  of  war. 
This  so  Car  was  a  pleasant  game  to  these  men,  but  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  Roman  aoldien  loit  their  lives, 
and  bat  for  the  intervention  of  Quadratus,  governor 
of  Syria,  a  rehellion  woold  have  lieen  inevitable.  A 
coart-martiai  waa  held  to  inquire  into  the  cauaea  of 
this  diaaffdction,  when  Felix,  one  oF  the  accused,  was 
seen  by  the  injured  Jewa  among  the  jndgea,  and  even 
seated  on  the  Judgment-aeat,  placed  there  by  the  praai- 
dcut  Quadratus  eipreaalj  to  outbce  and  deter  the  ac- 
ciuen  and  witnesses.  Joiephus  (_AiU.  nx,  8,  G)  re- 
ports  that  under  Felix  the  aflUra  of  the  country  grew 
worse  and  worse.  The  land  was  filled  with  robbers 
andiiupostorawhodeladed  the  multitude.  Felix  used 
hli  power  to  repress  these  Sisorden  to  little  purpose, 
dace  bis  own  example  gave  no  sanction  to  joitlce. 
Thui,  having  got  one  Dineia,  leader  of  a  band  of  OS- 
■assini,  into  his  bands  by  a  promise  of  impunity,  he 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  recdve  his  punishment.  Hiving 
a  grudge  a;^inst  Jonathan,  the  high-priett,  who  bad 
■ipoatulatTd  with  him  on  hia  misrule,  he  made  use  of 
Doru,  an  intimata  friend  of  Jonathan,  In  order  to  get 
him  aieaaainatad  by  ■  gang  of  villains,  who  joined  the 
cmvds  that  were  going  up  to  the  Temple  worship— a 
aimo  which  led  Bubwquenliy  lo  caontleas  evils,  by 
the  encoongsnient  which  it  gave  to  the  Sicaril,  or 
leagued  aauasina  of  ^e  day,  to  whose  excesses  Jo- 
Mphoi  BBcribes,  under  Providence,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state.  Among  other  crimes,  some  of  tbtts 
villains  misled  the  people  under  the  pmmise  of  pei^ 
forming  miracles,  and  were  pnniahed  by  Felix.  An 
Sg^'ptiao  inipostuT,  who  escaped  bimaell^  was  the  occa- 
-'    I  of  the  loM  ot  life  to  four  handi    '  '" 
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the  beautiful  Drusilla,  a  daughter  ofking  Herod  Agrip- 

pa,  who  waa  married  to  Aiizus,  king  of  Emeu,  he  em- 
ployed one  Simim,  a  magician,  to  use  his  arts  in  order 
persuade  her  tu  forsake  her  husband  and  marry 
oim,  promising  that  if  she  would  comply  with  his  suit 
be  would  make  her  a  happy  woman.  Drusillu,  partly 
impelled  by  a  desire  lo  avidd  the  envy  of  hvt  eiatar 
Berenice,  was  prevailed  on  to  trantgresa  the  laws  of 
her  forebthers,  and  consented  to  a  union  with  Felix. 
In  this  marriage  a  son  was  bom,  who  was  named 
Agrippa :  bolb  mother  and  son  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvins,  which  took  place  in  tho  days  of 
TICuB  C«<iar  (Josepbus,  Ant.  xx,  7, !).    With  thisadul- 
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Tcnly  dealt  with  by  Felix  (Josephus,  Anl.  xx,  S,  6 ; 
WW-,  ii,  18,  5;  camp.  Acts  xxi,S8).  A  serious  miann- 
derstanding  having  arisen  between  the  Jewish  and 
<1k  Syrian  inhabitants  ofCiesarea,  Felix  employod  bis 
tfoeps,  and  slew  and  plundered  till  prevailed  on  to  de- 
riH.  His  cmelty  in  this  affair  bTou;<bt  on  bim,  after 
he  WIS  aup-rsadcd  by  Festus,  an  accusation  at  Rome. 
wblch,  however,  ho  was  enabled  to  render  nugatory 
liy  the  influence  which  his  lirother  Pallas  had,  and  ex- 
•rcised  to  the  utmost,  with  the  emperor  Nero.  Joeo- 
plii«,inbia  /j/' (j  8),  reports  that,  "at  the  time  when 
Ftlii  wu  procurator  of  Judna,  there  were  certain 
priests  of  my  acquaintance,  and  very  excellent  persons 
<>«y  were,  whom,  on  a  email  and  triHinu  occasion,  he 
^  put  into  bonds  and  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  their , 
caiasfl  befitre  Cie^ar."  At  the  end  of  a  two  years'  term 
Porcius  Fcstus  was  appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who. 
on  bii  cetum  to  Rome,  was  accuied  hy  the  Jews  in 
<^n>rea,ai  above  noticed  (An(.  xx. 8.9).  This  was  in 
*.l>.  is  (not  in  the  year  60,  as  Am.™,  Di-  temponm  in 
^f-  Apod.  raHtme,  p.  100  ;  Wieseier,  Cknmokgie  da- 
i)>M^9wUc*te,  p.  66-82). 
Wbile  in  hit  office,  being  indamod  by  a  passion  for 


Judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts  x^iv,  34).  Another 
i  Drnsiila  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  being  the  wife 
j  (the  jirw  wife)  of  F,;lix.  This  womjn  was  niece  of 
!  Cleopatra  and  Antony.  See  Drcsilla.  By  this  mat. 
risge  Felix  was  connected  witli  Claudius.  Of  his 
third  wife  nothing  U  known.  (See  Salden,  Dt  Ftlict 
tt  DnoOla,  Amat.  1664). 

Paul,  being  apprehended  in  Jerusalem,  was  sent  by 
a  letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix  at  Cssaroa, 
where  he  waa  at  first  conlined  in  Herod's  judgment- 
hall  till  his  accusers  came.  They  arrived.  Tertultus 
appeared  as  their  spokesman,  and  had  the  audacity,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  Felix,  to  express 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  tbe  Jewa,  "seeing  that  by 
thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness,  and  that  very  nortby 
deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence" 
(Acta  xxiii,  xxiv).  Paul  pleaded  bis  cause  in  a  wor- 
thy speech;  and  Felix,  consigning  Ihe  apostle  lo  the 
custody  of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  he  should  have 
such  liberty  as  the  circumstances  admitted,  with  pei^ 
mitaioD  that  bis  acquaintnnco  might  see  him  and  min- 
ister to  his  wants.  This  imprisonment  tho  apostle 
suffered  for  a  short  period  (not  two  years,  as  ordinari- 
ly aupposed,  that  expression  having  reference  to  Fe- 
lix's whole  term  of  sole  office),  be'ijig  left  bound  when 
Felix  gave  place  lo  Feslna  (q.  v.),  aa  itiat  unjual 
judge  "waa  willing,"  not  to  do  what  waa  right,  but 
"to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure"  (Welch,  De  Frliet 
procuralort,  Jena,  1747;  also  in  his  Diitrnt.  in  Ael. 
iii,  29;  Smith's  DicUonarf  of  Clattical  Biograpig, 

Felll^  Martyh,  and  his  companion  Regula,  were, 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
"    tbe  city  of  Zurich,  which,  bef.ire  the  Reformation, 

neraled  them  as  patrons,  and  still  has  their  names 

the  town  seals.  They  are  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted l>y  order  of  the  emperor  Haximisn.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  about  their  hislorj-.— Heriog,  Stal- 
Eacyilig).  iv,  361. 

Felix  or  NoLA  was  a  native  and  presbyter  of 
Sola.  After  his  property  bad  been  confiscated  during 
the  persecution  of  Beeiua,  he  supported  bimjelf  by  cul- 
tivating a  garden  and  eome  rented  land.  According 
to  a  legend,  he  concealed  himself  during  the  peraecu- 
tion  in  the  nssures  of  an  old  building,  and  a  spider 
saved  him  trom  the  search  of  the  messengers  by  draw- 
ing her  web  over  bim.  His  suiTerings  and  alleged 
miracles  were  celebrated  by  I'aulinuB,  bbhop  of  Kola, 
and  many  pilgrims  visited  his  grave.— Henog,  Rtal- 
E»cyii"p.  iv,  355. 

Felix  THE  Manich«ah  was  a  contemporary  of  An. 
gustine.     He  was  an  elder  or  elect  ofthe  Manicbeans, 

'  '  '  one  to  Hippo  to  gain  converts  for  bis  secL 
. .  .„  . .  bad  a  discussion  with  him  in  ibe  chunb  of 
Hippo  in  the  presence  of  tbe  congreiiation  which  tasted 
'The  proceedings  were  talien  down  by  no- 
taries, and  are  still  extant  (vol.  viii  of  (he  Benedictine 
•ditionofAuBUStine's  works:  De  adit  cum  Fdiee  Ua- 
ncAoo,  libri  ii).  On  the  day  before  the  disputation, 
Felix  declared  hia  readiness  lo  be  burned  with  his 
books  if  anything  wrong  could  be  found  in  them ;  but 
during  the  diaputaUon  he  ia  reported  to  have  baan 
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Umid,  «e*k,  evasive,  and  it  wu  tbonglit  that  he  wiah- 
ed  to  flee.  Before  the  disputatkm  began,  hia  boolu 
«en  bik«D  fniiii  him,  and  placed  under  tbe  public 
teal.  Felix  undertook  lo  prove  tliat  Maui  waa  the 
Pauclete  who  bad  been  promised  bj  Chrut,  and  he 
uied  aa  an  argument  tbfl  information  given  by  Mani 
on  (he  construction  of  tlie  world,  on  which  nothlnij 
could  be  found  in  Paal  and  the  writings  oftbe  other 
apoatlea.  Aa({UBtine  replied  that  the  Paraclete  bad 
the  miaeioD  to  teach  the  tnitha  of  relif[ioii,  but  not  to 
expound  DiatheoiaUcs.  The  result  <if  tbe  dutputatiun 
\TM  that  Felix  declared  himself  refuted,  and  publicly 
lenoanced  and  cursed  Bfani.  Tlie  protowi  of  the  dit- 
putatioD  was  algned  lii'  both  AuKuttine  and  Felix. 
Potidius.  in  the  Lift  n/ /I  n^Uftinr,  ubo  autee  that  Fe- 
lix, after  the  third  meeting,  acknowled)(ed  hia  emjT, 
and  accepted  tbe  faith  of  tbe  Cbuicb. — Herxog,  llial- 
&KSU.  iv,  SM. 

Felix  (Proffluu),  an  eminent  Jewish  HCbolar  of  the 
16tb  centur)',  waa  bom  in  Prnto,  Tuscany.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  mlibi,  who  taught  bim  the  OrienUl  lan- 
guH.-es.  He  travelled  in  Italy  after  tlie  deutli  of  lii« 
father,  and,  becoiiiinw  convinced  of  tbe  truth  of  thris- 
tianily,  waa  bapllntd,  und  shurtly  after  entered  the  or- 
der of  St.  Auyustine.  The  date  of  hia  profession  of 
Christianity  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  took  pUce  be- 
fore 1506.  He  transluted  the  Psalma  into  Latin,  ded- 
icatin^jthe  work  to  Leo  X,  and  received  authority  from 
the  pope  to  translate  the  other  books  of  the  Old  TcilU' 
ment.  He  revised  the  text  of  the  two  Hrst  Hebrew 
editions  of  the  Bilila  published  by  Bomberic.  carefully 
conecting  the  proofs  himself.  Ho  died  in  1557.  His 
works  are,  1.  Pialltrian  tx  ktbrm  ad  rrrbxrm/rri  Ira- 
latmn  at^clii  nolalionibiu  (Venice,  1515,  *to)  :  this 
version  has  been  inserted  in  tbe  Ftalleriun  SeilnpUr 
(Lyons,  1530,  Svo) : — 2.  Biblia  naeni  Mraa,  mm  uird- 
qiaraa*ori  rl  larffam,ilem  rum  CoiamtfUariu  r/ibbino- 
mm ,'  cura  el  iladio  Ftlicu  Pralaait.  ran  pTtrfatUnt 
lallna  Leoni  X  nvttevpola  (Venice,  1516,  4  vols,  fol.). 
There  are  said  lo  be  versions  of  Job  and  other  books 
of  tlie  Bible  by  Felix,  but  they  have  never  been  pub- 
lished.—AH^mptK  VmeerttUt,  xiv,  2T3. 

P«Uxbi«hopofUrgcl(Urgelii').  in  Spain,  Olh  cen- 
tury. Of  his  corlv  life  little  is  known.  He  became 
bishop  of  Urgcl  in  791.  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  who 
bad  been  his  pui^l,  consulted  him  as  to  the  doctiinc 
of  tbe  person  of  Christ,  with  reganl  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  already  embraced  the  so-called  Adi^ioB  doc- 
trine. See  ELiPANDua.  "  The  anewcr  of  Felix  was 
that  Christ,  with  respect  to  his  divine  nature,  was  tru- 
ly and  properly  tlio  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father, 
and  bencc  he  was  tbe  tme  God,  toKcllier  with  tbe  Fa- 
ther and  the  Holy  Spirit,  In  tho  unity  of  the  Godhead. 
But  that,  with  reipcct  to  his  humanity,  Christ  waa  tbe 
Son  of  God  by  adoption,  bom  of  tbe  Virgin  by  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  thus  he  was  nominally  God. 
Hence,  according  to  the  opponents  of  tho  Frliciana,  it 
followed  that  thrte  waa  a  twofold  Sonsbjp  in  Christ, 
and  that  ho  must  consist  of  two  persons.  The  opin- 
ion  of  Felix  was  considcreii  by  tho  orthodox  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  development  of  the  Nestorian  heresy. 
Tho  doctrine  of  Felix  was  adopted  by  Elipandus. who, 
being  the  primate  of  Spain,  propagated  it  through  the 
different  provincci  of  Spain,  while  Felix  himself  con- 
tributed to  spread  it  throughout  Narbonne  and  other 
parts  of  Gaul"  (Carwithen.  Charck  llUtoiy,  p.  179). 
It  appears  to  be  clear  that  I'elix  had  read  tome  of  the 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (q.  v.),  in  which  n 
similar  doctrine  is  taught.  Felix  seem",  moreover,  to 
have  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  Mohammedans, 
and,  accOTdin'j  to  Alculn,  be  wrote  a  Dialogue  against 
them :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tie  was  led  tn  the 
Adoptian  view  by  his  desire  to  render  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  lcs.t  ofiensive  lo  the  Mohammedans. 

and  we  learn  from  him  a  large  part  of  nbat  is  known 
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about  the  controversy  (Aleuln,  Oftra,  If,  760  sq.). 
Neander  gives  tbe  foUowing  atatement:  "Felix  dis- 
tinguished between  how  tar  Christ  was  tbe  Son  of 
God  and  God  according  to  nature  (isafafB,  grtKng ),  aad 
!iow  far  he  was  so  by  virtue  of  grace,  by  i,u  act  of  Ibt 
divine  will  [gn^ia,  volxnlafe),  by  the  divine  cbekt 
and  good  pleasure  (sJf ctfoM,  placilo) ;  and  the  naaic 
Son  of  God  was  given  to  him  only  In  cooeeqaeiKe  of 
connection  with  God  (niaciipalM)  ;  and  hence  tbe  ex- 


.  ttoaen.  ^'eiix  appealed  lo  the  bet  that, 
though  the  name  of  Son  by  adoption  (fi'  vioSiaio{}  b 
not  applied  in  the  Bible  to  Christ,  yet  there  are  otbs 
designations  which  ezpresi  the  same  idea.  He  ad- 
duces John  X,  S4,  when  Jesna  disputed  with  the  Jews 
(car  uvHpwirov),  and  referred  to  tbe  pauage  in  tlie 
OM  TesUment,  in  which  men  are  called  ElaUm, 
where  Christ  placed  himself  as  a  man  in  the  category 
of  those  who  were  called  'gods'  macupalit*,  and  doC 
In  a  strict  sense.  Then  as  to  tbe  passage,  'None  is 
good  -save  one,  that  it  God,'  frcm  this  it  appears  tkal 
oa  man  lie  waa  iknt  to  be  called  good  in  the  same  amt 

the  source  of  goodness.  Be  would  allow  an  inter- 
change of  the  divine  and  human  predicates  only  in  the 
same  manner  as  Theodore ;  it  could  not  be  made  with- 
out limitation,  but  the  different  sen  sea  most  be  observed 
according  as  they  were  attriliuted  to  the  divine  or  ha- 
man  natures.  He  charged  his  opponents  with  so  con- 
founding the  two  natures  liy  their  doctrine  of  Uie  aa- 
ffvhritai  penona  that  they  left  no  distinction  bemea 
tbe  nuf^'ens  and  tbe  susn^T^n.  Expressions  that  wen 
then  in  common  ute,  such  as  God  inu  born,  ca^  Sti, 
never  occur  in  Scriptutv,  which  also  never  sayi  that 
the  Son  ofGod,but  that  the  Son  of  man  was  given  lir 
us.  On  the  latMr  p<nnt  Alcuin  could  easily  have  oa- 
fnted  Felix  by  other  pa^rages,  but  Iwth  were  wrong  io 
not  distinguishing  the  various  Biblical  application!  of 
the  term  Son  of  God  fVom  the  Cbnrcb  use  cf  It,  inil  ia 
taking  the  idea  everywhere  in  a  Church  sense,  like 
Theodore,  Felix  asserted  Agnofitism  of  Christ,  lib 
also  a  point  of  resemblance  between  them  that  both 
sought  for  an  analogy  between  the  anion  of  the  nua 
Christ  with  tho  divine  Being  and  the  relation  of  to. 
lievera  to  God.  Felix  says  tiist  Christ  in  an  unpn^H 
sense  {nvtrtipaUvt)  was  called  tbe  Son  of  God  con- 
jointly with  all  who  are  not  God  according  to  that 
nature,  but  lij  tbe  grace  of  God  in  Christ  have  beta 
taken  into  communion  with  God  (dfificatt).  In  Uui 
order  also  tho  Son  of  God  ia,  in  respect  of  bis  hamss- 
ity,  both  according  to  nature  and  grace.  He  msia- 
tained  that,  as  br  as  Christ  as  man  is  reckoned  among 
the  sons  of  God,  all  lielievere  are  his  memben;  con- 
sidered Dccordini!  to  his  divine  nature,  believen  en 
tho  temple  in  wbicll  he  dwells.  He  did  not  «bb  by 
that  to  deny  the  specific  difference  between  Cliri« 
and  believers ;  whatever  resemblsnce  existed  betwra 
them  belonged  to  him  iu  a  far  higher  sense;  fa(  nt 
united  to  God  by  generation,  and  was  tbe  mediim  rf 
tbe  communion  of  the  rest  with  God.  Felix  also  pn- 
fectlv  agreed  with  Theodore  In  the  thought  tbst  Ibi 
communion  with  God  into  which  Christ  was  rcoired 
OS  a  man  might  be  represented  as  a  revelatioD  of  ibt 
divine  being  according  to  the  measuie  of  the  varioiii 
stages  of  the  development  of  his  human  nature,  asd 
thus  supposed  various  degrees  of  it  up  Va  Ibr  hieticat 
revelation  after  Ihe  (Verification  of  Christ.  Il  might 
be  peculiarly  offensive  that  he  should  compsn  tlw 
baptism  of  Christ  with  tbe  r^genenitian  of  beliertn; 
but  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  aay  that  Christ  Unu 
became  partaker  of  communion  with  the  divine  nsIDn, 
but  only  to  point  out  an  analogy  so  for,  as  baptism 
marked  a  distinct  stage  in  Chriat'a  life,  after  shicK 
the  operation  of  the  divine  life  in  him  was  peculiailv 
conapicooua.  It  ia  therefore  evident  that  the  doctrine 
"  "clii  was  altogether  that  of  Theodore,  eiwpting 
the  latter  coaid  express  himself  more  freely  in  u 
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■gc  wben  He  doctrine"  of  the  Church  wara  leia  rigor- 
Duslj  defined,  irhile  Felii  mu  obligeJ  to  u*«  a  ternun- 
oiogy  whicb  vma  oppoeed  to  hia  own  ej'Btein.  TliB 
gnat  importance  of  tiie  anUgonism  in  which  he  Mood 
lo  the  Church  doctrine  is  lihewiso  manifeiti  it  in- 
cluded Dot  merelj  Chiistolot!}',  but  also  AnthropolOKf  : 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  of  the  Divioe  Being 
in  Christ,  conditioned  by  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, waa  connected  nitb  one  of  epecjal  importance — 
the  principle  of  free  self-detenni nation.      It  is  uncer- 

ples ;  bnt  tber«  ia  no  queation  tiut  the«  were  throagh- 
ODt  coDtTadictor}r  to  the  prevalent  Au^stinisn  doc- 
tiioe.  As  Felix  lived  in  the  Fiunkish  territory,  the 
Frinkish  Church  was  drawn  into  the  controvoni}'.  Ir 
A.D.  792,  Charlemagne  convoked  an  aB6cinl,ly  at  Eat 
iibon,  at  which  Felix  appeared,  and  was  induced  li 
recant.  He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  madi 
simllir  explanations  (Alcuinus  adv.  £tipamiiam,  i,  c 
16;  Hansi,  Cotuil.  xiil,  1031).  But,  on  Ifling  permit 
ted  to  return  home,  he  repented  of  the  stopt  he  hac 
taken,  took  refuge  in  Saracenic  Spain,  and  again  pro 
mulgnted  bis  doctrine.  Alcuin,  who  had  been  sum 
mcined  to  taha  a  part  in  the  controversy,  endeavored' 
tu  win  bjm  otot  by  a  friendly  epistle ;  but  Felix  re- 
girded  the  aubject  of  the  controienyaa  too  important, 
and  thus  it  was  carried  on  in  his  writings  (Alcuinl 
UitlU  odD.  l/anrin  FrlicO,  Opp.  Alc.i.  pars  il,  769). 
The  Spanish  Ushopa  interceded  for  Fell: 
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Opera,  ii,  567).  In  consequence,  Charles  called 
end  aynod  at  Frank rort-on-tbe-Maine  in  A.D,  iLH, 
which  again  decided  against  Felix  (Mauri,  xiii,  BG3) ; 
and  since  the  Adoptianists  had  spread  themselves  even 
u  bi  as  France,  the  emperor  aent  a  commission  of 
three  persona  into  those  parts  in  order  to  oppose  tbem. 
Felii  came  with  them,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  ap- 
peiT  before  the  synod  at  Aix-1»-Cbape1le  (Aix),  A.D. 
799.  After  Alcnin  had  disputed  with  him  for  a  long 
tiine,  Fdix    declared  hi        "         '  -        -      — 

niidg  a  recantation  in  Spain ;  yet  he  was  not  altoicetber 
trusted,  and  was  placed  underthe  oversight  of  Leidnd, 
biihop  of  Lyons.  He  could  not  at  once  give  up  a  Ang- 
natic  tendency  wbicb  was  so  deeply  rooted ;  be  etiil 
wu  always  inclined  to  AgnoStism,  and  after  his  death 
a  wiiea  of  questiona  was  found  wbicb  showed  that  be 
finely  adhered  to  hia  fundamental  views"  (J]Ut.  nf 
Aswoj,  tr.  by  Eyland,  p,444sq,).  Felix  was  deposed 
A.I).  ;>KI.  and  died  about  A.D.  818.  His  wrltiogs, 
whether  in  apology  or  retractation  of  his  views,  re- 
main only  ID  fragments;  but  his  Pro/ttrion  e/Fiiilh. 
mulg  at  Aix4a-Chapelle  in  799,  is  i^ven  in  Alcuini 
(V™  (Paris,  1617,  fol.) :  in  Vanti,  CamciL  xui,  1085; 
in  Labbe,  Condi,  p.  1171.  See  DujJn,  £ft:la.  IVrilen, 
not.  Tiii ;  Nesnder,  Ch.  liiHory,  lii,  156,  ISS;  Mas- 
linai.  CL  llulory,  cent,  viii,  ch.  v,  §  3 ;  Hsgonbacb. 
Hklay  af  DoariBiM.  §  173 ;  Domer,  Doctnne  of  iMt 
Ptnai  of  Chriil,  Edinb.  transl.  div.  ii,  vol.  1,  248  sq. 
Sb  Adoptlans;  Chkistoloot. 

FbUx  I,  bishop  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Acta 
Smimm,  ba  succeeded  Dion\-sius  in  S69,  and  died  in 
nt.  He  was  declared  a  "  martyr"  by  the  Council  of 
Etihesns  on  "  account  of  his  sufferings  ftar  Christ,"  but 
ht  did  nut  die  by  violence.  There  is  extant  a  letter 
of  hit  against  Che  Ssbellians  and  Paul  of  Samosata. 
Other  writings,  not  believed  to  be  his,  are  lo  1«  fonnd 
in  Migne,  Palrolog.  Lot.  vol.  v,  and  in  Gallsnd,  BtH. 
ftu  ill,  M2.— Eusebius,  Bin.  Sect,  vii,  30 ;  Bamnius. 
if'ola,  p.  873-275 ;  Bower,  «u(orj  of  the  Popet,  i.  78. 
F«lix  n,  Anti-pope,  was  placed  In  the  episcopal 
tli«irofBoineA.D.3i6,  by  the  Arian  emperor  Constan- 
n  place  of  Llberius  (q,  v.),  who  was  exiled  by 
'ergy   reftiaed  to   acknowledj^e 
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"  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop."  But  Soiomen 
says  that  Felix  was  an  adherent  of  the  Nicene  faitb, 
and  a  "  blameless"  man.  Nevertheless,  Felix  had  to 
retire  from  Rome,  and  is  said  to  bave  died  A.D,  365 ; 
but  tbe  accounts  vary  very  much.  Hia  name  b  found 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  July  29;  but  Baroniui 
decides  against  his  claims  (^naoJ,  A.D.  357).  Never- 
theless, Gregory  XIII  confirmed  iiia  saintahip  in  15B2, 
—Soiomen,  Ilul.  Ecd.  iv,  11;  Tillemont,  Jf«n.  pom 
Servir,  etc.,  vol.  vi ;  Hoefer,  Norn.  Biog.  Gmrrait,  v  ' 
xviii  Bower.flMfory  o/'(AePupM,  i  ■  ■■       "      " 


Feliz  ni  <II  ?)  waa  elected  succesaor  of  Simpli. 
ciua  A.D.  483,  under  the  inaucnce  of  tbe  Gothic  em- 
peror OdoBcer.  Ho  and  Acacius.  bbbop  of  Coa!<tantl- 
nople,  mutually  excommunicated  each  other,  and  thos 
gave  occasion  to  the  first  schism  between  tbe  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  He  died  Fob.  24  or  26,492.  He 
is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Church  as  a  saint 
(Feb.  26).— Moaheim,  Ch.  Hit!,  cent,  v,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  g 
IX,  21 ;  Dower,  //uluiy  '/  the  Popea,  ii,  193  aq.     See 

Felix  (HI  or)  IT,  Pope,  succeeded  Jobn  1  A.D. 
620,  by  the  influence  of  the  Arian  emperor  Theodoric. 
Little  is  known  of  him,  bat  that  little  is  creditable. 
Be  died  530.— Baroiaus,.JniiaJ.  cent. tI)  Dnpio,  fi^cfai. 
WriUrt,  cent.  vi. 

Felix  V,  Amadecs  (of  Savoy),  Pope  or  Anti-pope, 
was  bom  Sept.  4,  1SS3.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Amadous  VII.  in  the  earldom  of  Savoy,  which  the 
emperor  Sigismond  raised  into  a  duchy.  In  his  eight- 
eenth year  he  was  married  to  Haiia  of  Burgundy,  and 
in  those  times  of  bloody  excess  waa  accounted  a  wise 
and  just  prince.  Ha  participated  through  an  envoy 
in  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  In  1422  shared  in  the 
crusade  against  tbe  iliuuites.  His  naturally  strong 
religious  tendencies  having  been  strengthened  by  hia 
wife's  death,  be  built  a  hermitage  at  Ripaille,  on  lakn 
Leman,  in  1434,  and  retired  to  It  with  the  intention  of 
spending  tbe  rest  o(  his  days  in  retirement.  After  the 
councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance  had  deposed  Eugenlaa 
IV,  another  waa  assembled  at  Basle,  and  Amadeua 
was  elected  pope.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  adopt- 
ed the  titleof  Felix  V,  and  as  such  entered  Rome  June 
24, 1440.     Finally  he  made  terras  with  Nicolas  V,  Eu- 

schi^m,  Felix  V  retired  to  his  hermitage  at  RipaiUe, 
with  the  runk  of  cardinal-legate  and  permanent  vicar- 
general  of  the  papal  MO  In  Savoy,  Basle,  Strasburg, 
etc.  He  died  at  Geneva  Januarj'  7, 1451.  See  Gui- 
chenon,  Hittoire  g-nrralt  de  la  ro^.  raaiton  dt  iSavoft 
(I6GII);  Mn.  Sylvii  Commentar.  de  gettU  Condi.  (Baste. 
1577).     See  Basle,  Cockcil  of. 

FeU.  John,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Oxford,  a  learned  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Longworth,  in  Berks,  Jnne  28, 
1625,  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1643.  As  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Stuarts,  for  whom  he  bad  been  in  arms, 
he  was  deprived  of  bis  studentship  in  Christ  Church 
liy  the  parliamentary  visitor*,  and  during  tbe  Prolec- 
lorKte  he  conlinned  in  otjscuritj-.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  obtained  a  stall  at  Chichester,  whence  he  waa 
preferred  to  a  more  valuable  one  at  Christ  Church, 
and  foon  after  became  dean  of  Christ  Church.  In 
166G  be  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
in  lnT6  i>i>'hop  of  Oxford,  retaining  his  deanery.  He 
waa  a  great  benefactor  lo  the  universi^,  and  as  a 
prelate  was  distingnished  by  learning  and  munill- 
cenre ;  but  hb  conduct  in  tbe  matter  of  John  Locke'a 
illegal  removal  from  his  studentship  in  Christ  Church 
ia  a  great  stain  upon  his  memory  (see  Ediniiiiyk  Bf. 
new.  1829, 1,  16).  Among  his  writings  are  a  Latin 
translation  of  Wood's  HUtory  and  Anligiatia  of  Ox- 
ford (2  vols,  tol.) :— /I  Life  of  Dr.  Haaunmd  (I66<\ 
preHxed  to  Hammond's  IForfa) :— SI.  Clement's  7W 
EpiUUi  to  tke  CoriaiUant  (Oxford,  1669, 12mo,  Gr.  and 
l^l.):—Anit  Logicie  ComptK^iim:-~EJMt  ffBanOr 
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bat  (Oxford,  1685,  \itao) -.—Cgpriatii  Opera  (Oxford, 
16T7) : — bIm  Athcnagoras,  Hemner,  and  Juttln's  Apo- 
lagia: — JVvri  Teilamerili  L^ri  Omaa;  aixttttnaU  Pa- 
rallela  Script,  loc.  ntaum  variir  lieluma,  etc.  (London, 
I67»;  L«ipr.  1G97,  and  agiiln,  edited  by  A.  H.  Fraacke, 
1708;  Oxford,  ed.  by  Grtgoiy,  fol,  1708;  Oxford,  ed. 
Iiy  Jacobson,  18j2,  Bvo) : — Paraphrait  mui  Annalaliimt 
Hpon  ali  Iht  Kpiltn  of  St.  Paid  (Lond.  ]G7fi,  8va  ;  Lint 
rrom  tbs  edition  oF  1708  it  appears  that  tlila  book  WM 
the  work  of  A.  Woodhaad,  R.  Allettne,  and  O.Walker, 
"corrected  and  improved"  by  Fell).  Hia  edition  of 
tbe  N.  T.  gave  ■  new  impulwi  to  critical  acieiiCQ,  which 
he  farther  aided  by  the  aaaistanco  be  furDiabed.  In 
money  and  otberwlae,  to  the  critical  bbon  of  John 
Hill  (q.  v.).  Indeed,  bbhop  Fell  i>  uid  to  have  de- 
voted biB  "whole  aubetanco"  to  works  of  piety  and 
ch*aTity.  He  died  July  10, 168G.— Hook,  Eoctti.  Biog. 
V,  74;  Wood,  AAtaa  Oxonitatet  I  Bing.  Britamiea,  i.y. 

Fell,  Jobtl,  an  English  Independent  minjater,  waa 
boTD  at  Cockermoutb,  1735,  and  became  pastor  at 
Tbaxted,  Efaax.  Hia  early  oppoitunitiea  were  not 
great,  hut  by  hia  talents  and  industry  he  became 
■  very  respectable  scholar.  He  wat  made  tutor  In 
the  ancient  langnsges  In  the  Dissenters'  seminary  at 
Honierton,  He  Is  aaid  to  have  "  1-een  digmissed  from 
hit  office  there  for  reading  newspapers  on  Sunday." 
His  friends  got  htm  an  annuity  of  £100,  and  he  was 
"aakad  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  Evidences  at  tl 
Scots'  Church,  London  Wall."  He  had  only  deli 
eied  four  when  he  died,  Sept.  6, 1797.  Ha  pablished 
(in  conlroversy  with  Dr.  Hugh  Fanner,  q.  v,)  Deno- 
maa,  cpi  Inquiry  into  tie  //rafAm  and  Ser^ure  Doc- 
trine o/Dtmoiu  (Londoa,  ];71>.  Svo)  i—T^it  Idotalry  itf 
Grttee  oad  Pome  dutiiffaiiArJ/rim  iJutt  n/orktr  fftalAen 
tfatioHt  (Lond.  1785,  8va).  After  his  death  Dr.  Hant- 
er  published  his  Ledum  on  lie  Eviileticfi  (Ixiod.  1798. 
8vo).^BoKao  and  Bennolt,  i/u(.  of  Diarntm,  li,  518; 
Kitto,  CscU^fdia,  B.  V. ;  Darling,  Cgcb^.  Bibtiograph- 
ico,  i,  1185. 

Fellenberg,  Pmi.iPPE'EHAHDiti.  dk,  a  philan- 
thropist and  earnest  laborer  In  the  cause  of  education, 

fiither.  who  was  a  member  of  the  governmpnt  of  Berne, 
laid  the  foundation  of  bis  intellectual  culture, ' 

hia  mother,  a  great  granddanghter  of  the  Dutcli  admi- 
ral Van  Tromp.  After  some  time  epent  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity ofTDbingen  in  tbe  study  of  civil  law,  he  de- 
voted himself  espedally  to  politics  and  pbiloeiiphy. 
"In  order  lo  acquaint  himself  with  tbe  moial  stale  of 

ling  through  Switzprland,  France,  nnd  Germsny,  usu- 
ally on  foot,  with  his  knaptisck  on  his  back,  residing 
in  the  villages  and  farm-bDnae^  mingling  In  tbe  la- 
bora  and  occupations,  and  partaking  of  the  rude  lodg- 
ing and  fare  of  the  peaaanta  and  mechanics,  and  often 
extending  his  journey  to  tbe  adjacent  countriea.''  On 
hia  return  to  Berne  in  1798  he  rendered  impertant  ser- 

tionar}-  trouMea.  In  1799  he  purchased  the  eatate 
called  Hnftijl.  two  leagnei'  from  Berne,  and  founded 
there,  succes.*ively,  a  icIkmiI  of  agricultuie,  a  manu- 
&ctoiy  of  agricultural  implements,  schools  for  the 
poor,  for  the  better  classes,  and  a  normal  achool.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  education  with 

Ct  aucceas,  but  not  without  opposition.  He  died 
.  81. 1^4.  See  Vericourt,  Ri^tport  nr  let  ImH- 
Wt  d,  HDftnyt:  Uasm,  FtUetAers't  Utea  and  Wirbn 
(Berne,  1K45);  Hoefer.  jVohd.  £(19.  C^Mife,  itvii.307. 
F«llar,  Frakvoi»  Xatier,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Bmssela,  Aug.  IS.  1785,  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  ]7u4,  and  died  May  !8.  1808.  He  was  a 
very  learned  and  voluminous  writer,  hia  publications 

Ftbnmiui  [ape  HoorHitiH],  1771  :~ObirTval.  PiHfoa. 
ear  le  Sj/Mlsme  de  A'eioton  m  edit.  Liege,  1778)  —Cole- 


chiene  /MiAunplifiK— Evidences  of  Christianity  (M 
edit.  Lyons,  1819,  8  vols.  Svo)  •.—D:etiatmdrt  kUtar^ 
(Liege,I818,S  vula.  I  7th  ed.  Paris,  1889.17  vols.  Stv}: 
— Courr  de  MoniU  OirfHiiae  (Paris,  Wi,  6  vol*.  Sro) 
— Hoefer,  JVoiir.  Biog.  Gatfrelr,  ivii,  309. 

Felloes  (Q^pcn,  ckiihihiidm' ,  joit,iKgi,  1  King! 
vii,  SB)  probably  denotes  rather  the  q»rtei  ttut  ronntcl 
the  rim  with  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  being  a  kindred  tens 
with  that  used  to  denote  the  CDiip/iaf;.rwb  of  the  taUi- 
nacle  (Exod.  ixvii,  10).     See  Chabiot. 

Fellow,  lieaides  its  contemptnoua  uae  (aa  a  na- 
dering  of  O^tt,  a  mas,  etc.),  and  Its  frequent  empky. 
msnt  (nsuslly  as  a  rendering  of  5^,  t./rimd  at  equal). 
in  the  sense  of  companion,  stands  in  one  remarkable 
passage  (Zecb.  xiii,  7)  as  the  rendering  of  r-'W, 
amilh',  aocKtjr,  in  tbe  phrase  ''r<''i:;  ~2l,  lua  nf  ^ 
ossDCiatiait,  i.e.  njr  aaodatt;  corresponding  with  '~*i, 
lay  titpierd  In  tbe  parallel  member,  and  referred  le 
himself  by  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxvi,  81)  as  tbe  great 
Pastor  and  SacnRce  for  his  people;  not  so  much  in  tbe 
sense  of  simple  equslity  of  natnie  with  tbe  Father,  u 
of  copartnership  with  him  In  the  great  woA  of  eating 
for  and  redeeming  mankind.     See  NBianBoK. 

Felloir  of  a  College.    See  Fbllowbuip. 

Fellovrea,  Rodekt,  was  bora  In  Norfolk,  Eof- 
i  land,  in  1770 ;  studied  at  St.  Mary'a  Hall,  OxCird. 
;  took  holy  otilera  in  1795,  and  died  in  1M7.  His  theo- 
logical specuktiona  graduslly  led  him  to  reject  tbe 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  adopt  tbe 
opinions  found  In  his  JMiijien  of  the  Uidixne.  publitb- 
ed  in  London  in  1836.  He  »aa  an  Intimate  friend  ef 
Dr.  Parr  and  baton  Masires,  tbe  letter  of  whom  left 
him  tlie  gtvater  part  of  his  large  fortune,  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  literary  and  benevolent  enterprises.  He 
wsa  for  some  time  editor  of  the  ZjmdbnOflviif£ef>r«. 
Ho  was  an  eorly  advocate  iiftbe  establishment  of  tbe 
University  of  London,  of  which  ha  waa  a  liberal  bene, 
factor.  Among  his  works  are  OaiUian  Pkilam^ 
(1798, 8d  ed.  1799,  Svo)  ■.~Snp^rmeM\i>&o.  -.—Migitn 
•aiUunU  Can!  (1801, 8vo)  :— Guide  la  ImrneHalUs  (IHM, 
,  8  vols.  8vo):— .V<uiu>/  o/'/^i:^  (1B07,  8vo):-.4  Acdf 
'  of  Tluology  (1807.  8  vols.  8vd).— Appleton,  Cydoptdia, 
a.  v.;  Alllbone,Z>ic»*anaryD/Jiittara,i,584. 

Fellowvtlip  In  a  college,  a  atation  of  [wiTilegi 
and  emolument  enjoied  by  one  who  is  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  those  endowed  societies  which  in  tbe 
English  onlvenltlcB  are  called  colleges.  The  petson 
so  elected  shares  tbe  benefits  of  the  (bnndation  in  nm- 
mon  with  the  other  members,  and  from  such  partici- 
pation derives  the  nsme  of  fellow,  the  Latin  name  fill 
iibich  in  the  statutes  of  most  of  tbe  colleges  is  aniit. 
See  UmvKBSiTY.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  "tbe 
fellowships  were  either  constituted  by  the  orieinsl 
founders  of  the  colleges  to  which  tbey  belong,  or  they 
have  l>een  since  endowed.  In  almost  all  cases  their 
boldera  must  have  taken  at  least  the  first  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  or  student  in  tbe  civil  law.  Oh  ef 
tlie  greatest  changes  introduced  by  the  commisiioTien 
under  the  Univetiity  Act  of  llr54  was  the  thiowlsK 
open  of  the  fellowships  to  all  membera  of  the  univer- 
sity of  requisite  standing,  bj- removing  the  old  mlric- 
lions  by  which  many  of  them  were  confined  to  fooDd- 
er's  kin,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  dioceses,  arel^ 
deaconries,  or  other  districts.  Fellowihips  vary  gitit- 
ly  In  value.  Some  of  the  best  at  Oxford,  in  good 
years,  are  said  to  reach  £700  or  even  £800,  whilf  t  then 
are  others  which  do  not  amount  to  £100,  and  miny  it 
CamliHdge  which  fall  short  of  that  snm.  Being  paid 
out  of  the  college  revennea  which  arise  from  land, 
they  also  vary  from  year  to  year,  though  from  this  ar- 
ran);pment.  on  the  other  hand,  their  general  value  wilb 
reference  to  the  value  of  commodities  is  preserved 
neariy  unchangeable,  which  would  not  bo  the  case  IF 
they  consisted  of  a  fixed  payment  in  mmey.    The 
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■enior  fellomhipa  kra  the  moat  tncraUre,  a  syatam  of  ' 
pnunotUm  bciajf  establiabcd  Among  their  holders ;  bat  ■ 
th«7  all  confer  on  their  holder*  the  privitege  of  occn- 
p^-in^  apartmsnu  in  ths  collage,  and  genarallj,  in  ad- 
dition, rertmn  perquisitei  as  to  mealB  or  commons. 
Many  tellowihipa  are  tenable  for  life,  but  in  general 
Ihej  are  forftlled  shoald  the  holder  attain  to  certain 
prefemMDts  in  the  Church  or  at  the  bar,  and  tome- 
tiiDs  la  the  eu«  of  bis  aueceeding  to  propert}'  above  a 
oertaiQ  anunnt.  In  general,  also,  thej  are  fbrfeited 
bj  marrlige,  though  this  disability  ma;  now  b«  re- 
moved br  a  Bpedal  voM  of  the  college,  pemiUting  the 
fellow  to  retain  his  fellowship  notwithstanding  bi^ 
marriage.  With  the  single  exception  of  Dawning 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  tbe  graduates  of  both 
aniversiiiM  are  eligible,  the  feilowshipa  are  confined 
to  the  graduates  of  the  univenit;  lo  which  they  he- 
long." 

FelloiVBliip  (fmmivia),  "Joint  interest,  or  tbe 
haring  one  common  Block.  Ilie  fellowship  of  the 
saiDto  is  twofold '.  1.  With  God  (I  John  i.  3 1  1  Cor.  i, 
9;  1  Cor.  xlii,14);  !.  With  one  another  (IJobn  i,7). 
FellowsUp  with  God  condrtj  In  knowledge  of  bis  will 
<Jot>  xxii,  SI;  John  xTii,  3);  agreenient  in  design 
<Aniosiii,S);  mutiuilaa'ection(Roni.viii, 88,89);  en- 
jojnientof  his  presence  (rsa.iv,G)j  cDUformit]' to  his 
buRe(l  Johnii,  6;  t  John  i,  6);  participation  of  his 
felicity  (I  John  i,  3,  4  j  Eph.  iii.  14-Sl ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  14). 
Fellowship  of  the  ssinte  may  be  considered  as  ■  fel- 
lowsbipafdDtIea(Rom.xii,S;  ICor.xii,!;  1  Thoia, 
T,  17,  18',  Jamea  v,  16);  of  ordinances  (Heb.  x,  24; 
ActBii,lG)i  of  graces, love,  Joy,  etc.  (Heb.  s,  34;  Mai. 
iii,  16;  3  Cor.  viii,  4);  of  interest  siurltual,  and 
■omelimes  lemporal  (Rom.  xii,  4.  13;  Heb.  xiii,  16); 
of  mfferings  (Rom.  xr,  1,  2;  Ual.  vi,  1,  Z;  Rom. 
zii,  ia>;  of  eternal  glory  (Rev.  rii,  9).'    See  CoM- 

F«ltham,  Owen,  an  English  writer  of  the  reign 
of  James  I,  who  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  livod  many 
Tears  in  the  earl  ofTbomond's  bmlly,  and  died  about 
1679.  The  work  by  which  he  is  remembered  Is  Rt- 
asfoes,  Diibu,  Poiiltcal,  and  Moral,  wbich  has  passed 
throoKh  many  editions,  and  is  still  reprinted. 

FaltOD,  Hrxht,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
wubomat  London  in  1679, and  was  edacatedat  West- 
minster school,  the  Charter  Honse,  and  Edmnnd  Hail, 
Oxford.  In  ITIl  ha  became  rector  of  Whltewell,  Dcr- 
byshirs,  and  was  finally  appointed  principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall  In  1722.  Ho  died  in  1740.  HU  princi-  ' 
pal  works  are,  A  Diuerlatioit  on  rtadiaff  lit  Cbatia 
(Load.  3d  ed.  1723, 12ma)  -.—Tki  common  Peoplt  Uaghl 
lo  defend  their  Conimmion  mlh  the  Charch  o/ England 
(Oxf.  1727, 8vo)  -.—Tie  Chriilian  Fialh  anerled  ayiimt 
DtiiU,  Ariaia,  and  Sodniaru  (Oxf.  1732,  8to):— 7'A: 
Jtetmrredion  of  lie  Mome  numerical  B"dg  anerled  (Lon- 
don, 1738,  3d  ed.  Svo)  -.—tSermom  ™  the  Creation,  Fail. 
and  Redemption  of  Man,  etc.  (Lond.  I74»,  8vo)  :_A'iiK- 
leen  Srrmont,  1718  (pnithunious).  —  Darling,  Cycfop. 
Bib'iograpkiea.  s.  v. ;  Rose,  Nem  Gen.  Bioff.  Did.  s.  v. 

FanuUe  EccLsaiASTic.  (For  monographs,  see 
Tolbedlng,  Indir,  p.  194.)     See  MtNieTBi ;  Dbacoic- 


Fanoe  (Psa.  Ixii,  3),  -inj,  gadrr',  a  KwH  (q.  v.) 
rjther  than  hedge  (aa  elsewhere  generally  rendered). 
The  Hebrews  use  two  terms  to  denote  a  ^nce  of  dif- 
ferent binds:  ^^l,  ^iifcr',  or  H^'ll,  gederah',  and 
nsalS^  metukaii'.  According  to  Vitringa,  the  latter 
denotes  the  outer  thorny  fence  of  the  vineyard,  and 
the  (brmer  the  inner  wall  of  stones  surrounding  it. 
The  chief  use  of  the  former  was  to  licep  olT  men,  and 
of  the  latter  to  keep  off  beasts,  not  only  ttom  gardens, 
vinejanls,  etc.,  bnt  also  from  the  flocks  at  night  (see 
Ptot.  XT,  19;  xxiv,  31).  See  Ukdur.  From  this 
root  the  Pbanidans  called  any  enclosed  place  guddir, 
and  parUcolarly  gave  this  name  lo  their  settlement  in 
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the  ■ooth-weatem  coast  of  Spain,  which  the  Greeki 
from  them  called  VaOtipa,  tbe  Romans  Gadti,  and  tbe 
modems  Cadic.  See  Gederah.  In  Ezeb.  siii,  6; 
xxii,  80,  gadir  appears  to  denote  the  fortiHcations  of  a 
city;  and  in  Psa.  Ixii,  3,  the  wicked  are  compared  to 
a  tottering  fence  and  bowing  wall ;  i.  a.  Iheir  destruc- 
tion comes  suddenly  upon  them.  Fenced  cities  (aee 
helow)  were  such  aa  were  fottiflcd.    See  AanicuLV* 

Fenoed  City  (rn^XS,  netiaralt',  tntrmciedi  S 
Chion.  xi,  10,  S3;  xii'  4;'  xiv,  G;  xxi,  3;  rendered 
"stronghold,"  2  Chron.  xi,  II ;  "fort,"  Isa.  xiix,  3; 
"  munition,"  ii,  1.  '^^'3,  eit&bar',  aforfrtf,  is  also 
■ometimes  tendered  "fenced"  in  connection  with  1""?, 
a  eUg,  Numb.  xx«ii,  17,  8S;  Josh,  x,  M;  xii,  85;  1 
Sam.  vi,  18 ;  i  Kings  iii,  19 ;  x,  S  ;  xrii,  9 ;  xrlii,  8 ; 
2  Chron.  xvii,  IS;  Jer.  v,  17;  Dan.  xi,  15;  elsewhere 
"stfonghold,"  etc.).  Tbe  broad  distinction  between 
a  city  and  a  village  in  Biblical  langnsge  consisted  in 
tbe  possession  of  walls.  See  Citt.  Tbe  city  had 
walla,  the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a  natch- 
mau^s  tower  (7^3^,  ripyo^,  turrit  rvMlodumi  conip. 
Gesen.  Thei.  p.  267),  to  which  the  villagers  resorted  in 
times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinction  is  thus  ob- 
tained :  1.  cities;  2.  unwalled  villages;  3.  villages 
with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chron.  xivii,  2fi).  The  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  kingdoms  of 
Moah  end  Baahan,  is  said  to  iiave  abounded  from  veT7 
early  times  In  castles  snd  foitreases,  such  as  were 
built  by  U»i*h  to  protect  the  cittla,  and  to  repel  the 
inroads  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  besides  unwalled 
towns  (Ammian.  Mare,  xiv,  9 ;  Deut.  iii,  5 ;  2  Chron. 
xiTi,  10).  Of  these  many  remains  are  thought  by 
Mr.  Porter  to  exist  at  tbe  present  day  {Damaicai,  ii, 
197).  The  dangen  to  which  unwalled  villages  are 
exposed  from  tbe  marauding  tribes  of  tlie  desert,  snd 
also  the  fotiiflcationa  by  which  (he  inhabiUnts  same- 
times  protect  themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Mal- 
colm IstrlcitM  ofPeriia,  e.  xiv,  p.  148)  and  Fraier 
(Periia,  p.  379,  S8«;  comp.  Judg.  v,  7).     Tillages  in 

rather,  the  houses,  being  Jcdned  together,  form  a  defence 
against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance  is  closed  by  a 
gato  (Burekhardt,  Syria,  p.  212).     See  GaTE. 

A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  o  fortifled  place 
is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  DIS,  5at^  and  also 
fortifiii  so  that  to  "build"  a  city  appears  to  be 
sometimes  the  aame  thing  aa  to  fortify  it  (comp.  Gen. 
viii,  20,  and  2  Chron.  xvi,  6,  with  2  Chron.  xi,  6-10, 
and  1  Kings  xv,  17).     See  Wall. 

The  fortiHcations  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus  reg- 
ularly "fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls  crown- 
ed with  battlemcntcd  parapets,  PISD,  having  towers 
at  regular  intervals  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  88), 
on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war  were  placed, 
and  watch  was  kept  by  day  end  night  in  time  of  war 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  9, 16;  Judg.  Ix,  45;  2  Rings  if ,  17). 
Along  tho  oldest  of  the  three  wdls  of  Jerusalem  thero 
were  ninety  towers,  in  the  second  fourteen,  and  in  tho 
third  sixty  (Josephus,  War,  v,  4,  2),  One  such  tower, 
that  of  Hananeel,  la  repeatedly  mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi, 
38 ;  Zech.  xiv,  ]0),  as  also  othera  (Neh.  Ui,  1, 11,  27). 
Tbe  gatowsys  of  fortified  towns  were  also  fortifled  and 
closed  with  atning  doors  (Neh.  ii,  8;  ill,  8,  6,  eto.; 
Judg.  xvi,  2,  3;  1  8am.Kxiii,7;  2  Sam.  xviii,  24,  S3; 
2  Chron.  xiv,  7 ;  1  Mace,  xiii,  38 ;  xv,S9).  In  advance 
of  the  wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an 
outwork  (i"n,  wporiix"!"-)^  i"  A,  Vera,  "dltoh"  (I 
Kingsxxi,23i2Sam.  XX,  15;  Geaenlus,  7%u.  p.  4M), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining  tbe 
ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  dilch  itself. 
Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening  fortifled  place*, 
hy  hindering  the  near  approach  of  machines,  were 
usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortlflcaiion*  (Wilkinioo, 
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Inc.  Eg.  i,  401),  hut  would  gniinlly  bo  of  ten  nw  in 
the  hill  fans  of  Pstcitioe  th>n  in  E(;ypt.  In  many 
towns  there  wu  a  keep  or  citadel  for  h  lust  resource  to 
the  defendera.  Those  remaiDing  in  the  Hsuran  and 
Lpja  aro  square.  Such  existed  >t  Shechem  and  Tlie.  { 
t>ez  (Judg.  ix,  4G,  51 ;  viii,lT:  2  Kiii),'Six,i;),aDd  the 
grent  forts  or  towers  of  Paephtnax,  Hlppicua,  and  eipe- 
dally  Antoniu,  served  s  aimilar  purpose,  ■>  well  aa 
thut  of  uverswini'tbetown  at  Jcrusulcm.  These  forta 
were  well  furnished  with  cutams  (Acts  ixi,  H;  2 
M«cc.  V,  5;  Joaqihua,  Ant.  xviU,  -1,  8;  War,  i,  5,  4: 
V,  4,  2;  yI,  S,  t).  At  Uie  time  of  the  entrance  of  Is- 
nel  into  Csiuian  there  were  man)'  fenced  diJcs  exiat- 
ing,  which  first  cauaed  great  alarm  to  the  exploring 
party  of  searchera  (Xomb.  xili.  28),  and  afterwards 
g(sve  much  trouhle  b>  the  people  in  aubduing  them. 
Many  of  these  were  refortified,  or,  u  it  is  ex|vesBed, 
tehuiltbytbe  llelire ws  (Numb,  xxxii,  IT,  34-42;  Deut. 
iii.  4,  5;  Josh,  xi,  12, 13;  Judg.  I,  27-33),  and  mmjty, 
especially  those  on  the  ssa-coast,  remajned  for  a  long 
time  in  the  possedsion  of  their  inhabitants,  who  were 
enabled  to  preserve  them  by  means  of  their  strength 
in  chariots  (Josh,  xiii,  3,  6;  xvU,  16;  Judg.  i,  19;  2 
Kings  xviii,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  C).  The  strength  of 
Jerusalem  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  that  city,  or  at 
leant  the  citadel,  or  "stronghold  of  Zion,"  remained 
in  ihr  posscBsiim  of  the  Jebusites  natil  the  time  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sam.  V,  6,  7  :  1  Chron.  xi,  5).  Among  the  kings 
of  leruel  and  Judah  several  are  mentioned  as  fortifiers 
or  ' '  builders"  of  cities,  e.  g.  SalomoD  (I  Kings  ix,  17-10; 
2  Chron.  viil,  4-6),  Jeroboam  I  (1  Kings  xii,  23),  Re- 
hoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  6,  IS),  Baasba  (1  Kings  xv,  17), 
Omrl  (1  Kings  zvi,  24),  RezekUli  (2  Chron.  xxzii,  b\ 
Asa  (  i  Chmn.  xiv,  6, 7),  Jehoshuphat  <2  Chron.  xvii, 
12).  but  especially  UzziiJi  (3  Kings  xiv,  22 ;  i  Chron. 
xxvi,  2,  S,  15) ;  and  in  the  te\gn  of  Ahali  tlio  town  of 
Jericho  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a  private  individ- 
ual, Hlel  of  Bethel  (1  Kings  xvi,  34).  Herud  the  Great 
was  conspicuous  In  fortifying  strong  poidliont,  as  M»- 
soda,  tlachffirua,  Herodiani,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Jerusolem  (JoBeph^^  War,  vii,  6, 1,  2 ;  8,  3 ;  i,  21, 10 ; 
Aal.  xIt,  13,  9).     See  FoKT. 
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The  earlier  Egyptian  fntlfieationa  coosIMm]  oanollr 
of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double  wall  of  slm- 
dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  Ihick,  and  oRen  Rfty  fevt  Id 
height,  with  sqnare  towers  at  inleriala,  of  tho  same 


iiDded  br  double  Uluti«. 


d  lo* 


fall  with  t< 


lield. 


added,  dintant  thirteen  or  Iwenlj  feet  from  the  main 
wall,  and  sometimes  another  was  made  of  seventy  or 
one  hundred  fcit  in  length,  projecting  at  tight  angles 
from  the  main  wall,  to  enal>ie  the  defenden  to  aDDoy 
the  assailants  in  flank.  The  ditch  was  sometime*  fur- 
sort  of  tenaille  in  the  ditch  itself,  ora  i>ve. 
!dge.  In  later  times  the  practice  of  forti^^- 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  large  temples,  with 
isurca,  were  made  to  servo  the  purpoH  of 
forts  (Wilkinaon,  Aac.  Egypt,  i,  408,  409,  Bbridpn  J. 
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But  the  fortified  places  of  Polesdne  served  only  ii 
few  instances  to  ciicck  eSfcctually  the  progress  of 
Invading  force,  thuugh  many  instances  of  determined 
and  protracted  rc-i?lancc  are  on  record,  aa  of  Sai 
for  three  year.'  (2  Kinjt*  xviii,  101,  Jerusalem  (2  Kings 
XXV,  S)  for  four  months,  and  In  later  times  of  Jatapa- 
U,  Oamals,  Machsrua,  Maoada.  and,  above  all,  Jei 
salrm  itself,  the  strength  of  whose  defences  drew  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  conqueror  Titus  (Josepbus,  Witr, 
iii,  6  ;  iv,  1  and  9 ;  vii,  6,  2-4  and  B ;  Rotdnson,  I,  232). 
See  FoHTBEse. 
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The  rortUiatiDiu  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  EcbiUni, 
UMi  of  Tj'rs  and  Sidon  arc  all  meDtiuned  either  in  the 
I'KDoniol  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the  Bculpturea 
of  Nineveh  repreKntations  are  found  of  walled  towni, 
of  which  one  U  thought  to  represent  Tyre,  and  all  il- 
lostrate  the  mode  of  fbrtification  adapted  both  bf  the 
Atavrians  and  their  enemiea  (Jer.  II,  80-32,  58;  Anto* 
1,10;  Zech.lx,8:  Ezek.  xxvij,ll ;  Nah.  iii,14i  Tobit 
I.  IT  ;  xiv,  14, 15;  Judith  j,  1,  i;  Layard,  Kin.  ii.  275, 
STD.  S88,  39b ;  Ala.  owl  Bab.  p.  281,  S&S  i  Mob.  of  Ma. 
p*.  ii,  pi.  39,  43).     See  FoHrlPICATlOH, 

FenciDg  the  Tables,  a  apccial  addreu  in  the 
■DliiiMratioD  of  the  l.ori1'i  Supper  among  the  Scotch 
Preebyterians.  It  is  a  lecture  lyam  the  minister  jujt 
before  the  diatribution  of  the  elements,  pointing  out 
Ibe  cbaracter  of  those  who  have  and  of  those  who  have 
not  a  right  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  It  was  for- 
merly  called  "  debarringa,"  because  In  it  the  ministry 
debarred  timn  the  sacrament  those  who  nere  not  sup- 
poasd  to  be  worthy. 

Finelon,  FRAs^oia  de  Salionac  db  la  Mcttbh, 
Ibe  most  venerated  nams  in  the  modem  histor;  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  Ang.  6,  IGSl,  at  the 
castle  of  Fenelon,  In  Perigotd.  He  wai  a  younger  bod 
of  the  marciuls  of  Fenelon.  He  was  carerully  trained 
*t  bonie  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  L'nivenibr  of  Cahors,  and  afterwards  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Plesiis  at  Paris.  His  mind  was  very  aariy 
tumeil  towards  the  Church ;  be  preached  his  tirst  ser- 
moti  at  Afleon.  Hia  theological  etudies  were  contin- 
Bed  at  the  Seminnry  of  St.  Sulplce,  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  iblii  Tronson,frDm  nhom  he  is  believed 
to  have  imbibdl  the  views  of  sanctity  and  of  "disin- 
terested love"  which  were  so  strongly  broDght  out  in 
his  lat«r  life.  He  was  ordained  in  1675,  and  for  three 
fears  was  one  of  the  priests  of  the  parish  of  St.  Snl- 
pjce.  Before  his  ordination  he  was  strongly  inclined 
to  a  foreign  mijsion  in  the  l.evant  or  in  Canada,  but 
was  kept  back,  it  it  said,  by  his  undo.  The  Com- 
ipoadana  IMterain  (July  26, 1(168)  gives  a  letter  (from 
the  archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine)  in  Col- 
bert's handwriting,  dale  of  l(i76,to  Frontenac,  governor 
of  Canula,  in  which  Louie  XIV  says,  ■'  I  have  blamed 
the  action  of  abbi  F6Delon,  and  have  ordered  him  not 

h  was  difficult  to  institute  a  criminal  process  e^cainst 
him,  or  to  oblige  the  priests  of  the  Seminary  of  SI. 
Sulpice,  at  Montreal,  to  testify  against  him ;  and  it 
■as  necessary  to  remit  the  case  to  his  l>i9hop  or  the 
grand  vicar  to  punish  him  by  ecclosiaatical  penalties, 
or  to  amst  him  and  send  him  bach  to  France  by  the 
Brst  ship."  Accordinu  (n  this,  Finelon  was  actuallv 
iuCattaila  {Am.  Ati.  Arrfev,  July,  1863).  About  the 
fear  1G78  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the  "  yomelUt 
CaHoliqita,"  a  society  formed  to  educate  and  prose- 
lyte the  children  of  Protestant*,  tn  this  office  he 
wrote  his  first  work,  De  Ffihaialion  drtjillet,  which  has 
been  trenslaled  into  English.  He  now  became  inti- 
DUte  with  DosEuet.and  under  his  guidance  wrote  iC^u- 
latioK  da  Sgilmie  dt  Maltbron4  he  lUr  la  nalure  ft  la 
fraft;  and  also  a  treatise  entitled  Oa  Minwlire  da 
Panatr,,  in  «hich  heretics  are  attacked,  though  with 
moderatiun.  Louis  XIV,  then  al>aiit  to  revoke  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  employed  Finelon  on  a  special  miS' 
sion  to  the  Protestants  of  Poitou.  Ho  accepted  the 
eturge  on  the  condition  that  no  means  of  conversion 
were  to  \<b  used  but  persuasion,  ]n  1689  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  the  young  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. For  bis  royal  pupil  he  wrote  Trlrmngae.  Af- 
ter dve  years'  service,  he  was  plevateil  to  the  urcbbish- 
apticofCambray  inlG04.  He  had  previously  become 
Intimate  witb  Madame  (iuyon  (q.  v.).  and  his  relations  | 
*tth  ber,  and  the  complications  which  crew  out  of  i 
llieni,  cmbiUered  more  or  less  his  whole  after  life. 

This  interesting  history  deserves  to  Ije  recounted 
MoMwhat  in  detaiL     For  the  special  history  of  Quiet.  I 
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ism,  see  the  article  under  that  title.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  that  (he  particular  form  of  it  taught  by  Ma- 
dame Guyon  began  lo  spreud  widely,  and  (o  alarm 
the  leading  clergy  of  the  Church  of  France.  IJoe- 
suet  was  soon  vigorously  enlisted  against  her.  He 
conducted  the  controversy  against  Madame  Guyon 
with  his  usual  skill.  He,  together  witb  the  bishop  of 
Chartrcs  and  alibi  Tronson,  were  appointed  commia- 
sioners  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Ma< 
dame  Guyon.  The  conferences  between  the  partita 
lasted  for  six  months.  Bossuet  was  little  conversant 
at  this  time  with  mystical  theology,  and  at  bis  request 
Finelon  provided  liim  with  extracls  from  the  chief  of 

at  tesy,  a  retired  country  house  i>elnngliig  to  the  cod- 
gregation  of  St.  Sulpico.  They  drew  up  thirty  arti- 
cles, in  which  certain  ollerations  were  made  by  Fene- 
lon, liy  whom  four  were  added.  There  woa  no  men- 
tion in  them  of  Madame  6u}-on  or  her  doctrines,  but 
they  were  supposed  to  express  the  doctrines  of  the  es- 
tablished Church  of  France  on  the  principal  subjecla 
in  dispute.  Their  conclusion  amounts  to  little  more 
than  tbis,  that  spiritualism,  or  an  aim  at  the  ver>' high- 
est devotional  feeling  and  communion  with  God,  Is  not 
necessary  lo  all,  and  is  liable  to  abuse.  Hadame  Guy- 
on Immediately  expressed  her  acquiescence  In  the  ar- 
ticles of  Issy.  The  whole  question  seemed  now  to  be 
set  at  rest.  F6nelon,  having  been  nominated  before 
these  transactions  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray, 
was  duly  consecrated,  Bossust,  bishop  of  Meaux,  offi- 
ciating, at  his  own  earnest  request.  But  Quietism 
continued  to  gain  ground,  and,  to  slop  its  progress, 
Bossuet  published  tiis  /nstnictHHi  mr  Iti  Halt  de  for. 
Buoa,  for  which  he  sought  Ibe  approbation  of  the  new 
archbishop  i  but  Fenelon  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  book  absolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  a  pure 
disinterested  love  of  God,  and  that  its  censures  of 
Klu<Ume  Guyon  were  too  severe.  Thus  began  the 
bitter  controversy  between  these  two  dittinguished 
prelates,  which  for  a  long  time  disturbed  Ihe  peace 
of  the  Chu  ch  of  France.  Finelon  published  his 
Exp'tcatioH  drt  nmrimti  det  Ktinli  lur  la  eit  nUfrimre, 
but  not  before  It  waa  carefully  examined  by  the 
cardiruil  de  Koailles  and  abb6  Tronson,  two  of  the 
committee  at  Issy,  and  by  M.  Pirot,  a  theologian  of 
eminence  attached  to  Bossuet.  These  pronounced  Ibe 
Maxima  to  l>e  a  gidden  work.  But  no  sooner  was  it 
published  than  an  uproar  was  raised  against  it.  Id 
this  controversy  L,iuia  XIV  and  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  took  part  against  r£nelon.  Bossuet  hod  the  sup- 
port of  the  court,  and  made  vigorous  use  of  all  Ihe 
weapons  at  his  command.  Ffinelon  defended  himself 
with  spirit.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Home.  Bossuet 
aitftiUy  brought  his  influence  with  I^uis  to  bear  upon 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  insinuated  that  Fenelon  wa^ 
in  his  own  diocese,  considered  a  hcreltc,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  Rome  should  speak,  Cambray,  iind  ail  the  low 
Countries,  would  rise  ag»inst  him.  The  po[ie  (Inno- 
cent XII)  proceeded  cantlonsly,  and  delayed  his  de- 
cision. In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  F6nsloi)  were 
persecuted  by  the  court,  and  he  himself  was  suspended 
from  his  office  of  preceptor  to  the  royal  dukes ;  but 
never,  amidst  all  the  indignities  he  suflbred,  did  he  lose 
the  pious  serenity  of  his  mind.  "Yet  but  a  little 
while,"  he  sav"  in  one  of  his  letters,  "and  the  deceit- 
ful dream  otihif  life  will  be  over.  We  shall  meet  in 
the  kingdom  of  truth,  where  there  ia  no  error,  no  di- 
vision, no  scandal ;  we  shall  breathe  the  pure  love  of 
God ;  he  will  communicate  to  us  his  everiasting  peace. 
In  the  mean  while  let  us  safTer ;  let  us  be  trodden  un- 
der foot;  let  us  not  refuse  disgrace.  Jesus  Christ  was 
disgraced  for  ua;  may  onr  disgrace  tend  to  his  glory." 
At  length  the  pope  appointed  a  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals, who  met  twelve  times  without  coming  to  any 
resolution ;  he  then  appointed  a  new  congregation  of 
cardinals,  who  met  Hftj-two  times,  and  extracted  thnn 
Finelon's  work  sevenl  propositions,  which  they  re- 
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ported  to  the  pope  ■■  ceniuniblf.  Meantima  Loufi 
XIV  vos  Di^ng  the  pap«  to  condemn  Finelon,  al- 
Uiougb  tha  papa  himself  vu  unwilling  tu  conie  K>  a 
fiml  dacuion.  It  wu  difReult  to  cenanre  Fcnelon 
withoDt  censaring  aome  vritera  of  acknowledged  or- 
thodoxj-.  Holy,  too,  as  Finelon  wai,  It  vu  can- 
■Idereil  that  to  submit  to  &  decision  agiinrt  him  wu 
an  act  of  such  heroic  hamility  that  it  could  >cuce- 
ly  be  expecUd,  and  that  a  schium  mi^ht  be  caused 
equal  to  that  of  Che  Refonnation.  The  pope  inclined 
li  iaaue  a  brief,  ctutin);  the  (lo<^trine  of  the  Church,  and 
calling  upon  each  party  to  abstain  ftvin  future  discu*-  i 
sions.  liut  even  a  pope  may  itand  in  awe  of  worldly 
consequences.  Louis  XIV,  urged  on  by  Boaiuet,  in- 
sisted upon  the  condemnation  of  Fdneloa,and  the  pope 
■t  last  (March  13,  IfiSS)  iuued  a  brief,  by  which  twen- 
ty-three propositions  were  extracted  from  Fenclon'a 
Vfork  and  condemned,  "though  the  axpresslons  used 
In  the  condenrnation  of  them  were  so  gentle,  th^  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  pope  had  feared  God  as  much  at  he 
feared  the  French  kingj  Finelon 
all  censure.  B}'  this  course,  the  friends  of  Fenalon 
were  soothed  and  his  advenaries  cnonifiedi 
moTtiflcation  was  Increoeed  by  an  evpreision  of  the 
pope,  which  was  soon  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  Fine- 
Ion  was  in  fault  for  too  great  love  of  God  j 
equally  In  ftnlt  for  too  little  love  of  their  neighbor" 
(Bausset,  Hil.  de  Finebm,  ii,  !2(l). 

The  controversy  had  been  going  on  in  F 
ing  the  time  occupied  by  (he  investlgadon  at  Rome. 
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10  hod  espoused  the  side  of  Bos- 
suet  issued  pistomls  in  the  samo  sense.     Finelon  de- 
fended liimtelf  vigorously  against  them  all  in  sevi 
publications,  explanalorj'  as  well  of  his  principlei 
ottho  personal  impntaloors  In  which  soma  of  his 
Tvrsaries  did  not  scruple  to  Indulge.     The  last  b 
against  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  ereat  rivals  ■ 
■truck  by  Bossuet  in  his  celelirated  Srlaliim  tur  It  Qui- 
Mtmt.    Finelon  was  wounded  to  the  heart.    The  copy 
of  Bossaet's  pomphleC  which  flrst  came  into  his  handi 
Is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  mar- 
gin is  literally  Hlled  with  remarka.  annotations,  re- 
plies, dentals,  and  rejoinders,  in  the  singularly  delicate 
and  beautiful  handwrilirg  of  the  indignant  archbish- 
op.    The  copy  now  iu  the  British  Museum  is  moat 
probably   one   which,  as   we    learn    from    his   corre- 
■pondence,  be  sent  to  his  ageuc  at  Rome,  and  on  the 
margin  of  which  he  corrected,  for  the  guidance  of  his 
friend,  the  many  false   and  exaggerated  charges  of 
his  great  antagonist.    The  substance  of  these  replies 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  most  masterly  defence, 
written,  printed,  and  published  within  lillle  more  than 
a  fortnight  from  the  appearance  of  Bossiiet's  Rdii- 

When  tho  paj^l  brief  arrived,  Fenelon  submitted  at 
once,  and  ordered  all  copies  of  the  book  that  were  in 
circulation  to  bo  brought  that  be  might  bum  tbem 
with  his  own  band.  He  read  the  brief  from  his  own 
pulpit,  and  addressed  a  pastoral  to  the  people  of  hie 
diocese.  In  which  he  said,  "Our  holy  father  has  con- 
demned my  book,  entitled  DfaiimM  of  Saintt,  and  has 
condcmneil  in  a  particular  manner  twenty-tl^e  prop- 
ositione  extracted  team  it.  We  adhere  to  bis  brief, 
and  condemn  the  book  and  tho  propositions  simply, 
absolutely,  and  without  a  sliadow  of  reserve."  He 
even  presented  to  the  catbedral  a  piece  of  gold  plate, 
on  which  is  a  pictnro  engraved  representing  the  angel 
of  truth  tnmpling  on  several  erroneons  books,  among 
which  is  his  ilaximet.  This  submission  appears  to  us 
Fntestants  to  have  been  at  once  neak  and  ostenta- 
tious, but  in  tbo  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  Is  one  of 
Ffnelon's  highest  titles  to  glory.  Bossnet's  conduct 
Is  variously  represented ;  according  to  one  account  he 
was  realty  tnuclied  by  the  conduct  of  Fcnelon,  and  de- 
sired to  be  completely  reconciled  (o  him  ;  accordine  to 
others,  be  retained  at  beatt  bis  bitter  feeling,  and  Icept 
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up  the  same  spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  king.  About 
this  time  Finelon  sent  a  complete  and  corrected  espy 
of  THimagvt  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  copynt, 
it  seems,  made  a  duplicate,  and  printed  it  at  Puis, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Ffnelon.  The  bixik  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  order  of  the  king,  but  vat 
printed  again  in  Holland  in  1G9D,  spread  thivughont 
Europe,  and  was  translated  into  almost  every  tongw. 
By  tbe  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV  T^emaqut  was  regard- 
ed as  a  satire  upon  that  monarch  and  bis  satellites, 
Sesottris  being  supposed  to  represent  tho  king;  Cs- 
lypao,  Madame  dc  Montcspan;  Protesiiaue.  I-oqtou; 
and  Eucharis,  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges.  This  scan- 
da!  shut  Ffnelon  out  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  ordered  (o  remain  within  hit 
diocese,  and  was  forbidden  all  intercoutre  with  his  pu- 
pil, the  duke  of  Burgundy.  But  the  dispteainre  d 
the  court  did  not  diminish  tbe  reputation  of  Finelon 
either  in  France  or  in  Europe  generally.  He  devoted 
the  remainder  of  hia  life  to  diligent  care  of  his  diocese. 
and  to  literary  labors.  He  founded  a  semlnaiy  at 
Cambray,  to  which  be  gave  his  perronal  attention. 
During  the  War  of  tbe  Succession  bis  diocese  was 
often  the  scene  of  military'  operations,  and  he  did  hit 

gether  into  his  palsce  Ihe  wretclied  inhabitauU  of  tbe 
country  whom  the  war  had  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  at  bis  own  table. 
Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants  ate  itotbio|t, 
he  osked  him  the  reason  of  bis  abstinence.  "Alail 
ray  lord,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  in  making  my  escapa 
from  my  cottage  I  had  not  time  to  bring  off  my  cow, 
ivliich  was  the  support  of  my  family.  The  enemv 
will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never  Snd  another  so 
good."  Pension,  avsiling  himself  of  bis  privilege  of 
safe-condact,  immediately  set  ont,  acconipanled  by  a 

peasant.  "This,"  said  cardinal  Hiurv,  "is  perfaapt 
the  finest  act  of  Fiitelon's  life."  He  odds,  "AlasI  for 
the  man  wbo  reads  it  without  being  affected."  An- 
other anecdote,  showing  his  tenderness  to  the  poor,  is 
thus  related  of  bim.  A  titeraiy  man,  whoie  library 
was  destroyrd  by  (ire,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for 
saying,  "  I  should  have  profited  but  little  by  my  books 
if  tbey  bad  not  taught  me  how  (o  l>ear  tbe  toas  of 
them."  The  remark  of  Fcnelon,  wbo  lost  his  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  is  still  more  simple  and  touching:  "I  woold 
much  rattier  tbey  were  burned  than  the  eoMage  of  a 
poor  peasonL"  In  170!),  the  duke  cf  Msrll«rougb,  by 
express  commands,  exempted  bis  lands  fKim  pillage, 
while  that  geneni  himself  and  his  allies  showed  tbe 
aged  prelate  every  mark  of  courtesy. 

In  tbe  Jansenist  disputes  Ff  neion  wrote  against  Job- 
senius,  and  expressed  himself  veiy  strongly,  thongb 
at  first  charitably,  against  Quetnej  and  Pascal.  Sea 
jANBKMiaM ;  Port  Royai~  Ha  wrote  a  Mirmn  de- 
manding a  Judgment  trim  the  pope  to  settle  the  nn- 
troversy  by  a  dogmatic  decision,  to  which  all  mnsl 
submit.  This  ilimmrt.  was  laid  before  the  pape(aero- 
ent  X[),  and  bis  lull  ri'neam  DomM  shows  evident 
tMces  of  its  influence.  He  alro  wrote  a  treatise.  Dt 
Summi  Ponl=_fidi  AttdoritaU  (in  bis  (Kmrri,  Versailles. 
1820, torn.  ii).  In  which  he  jielded  more  to  Ihe  psptt 
claims  than  became  him  as  a  Galilean  biihop.  Deny- 
ing the  litreef  temporal  power  of  (be  pope,  be  admits  a 
poMlai  direaoria,  equivalent  to  what  Is  called  tbe  ■■- 
diTtct  temporal  power.     Sec  PoFE,  TeuroBAt.  Pow- 

In  bis  personal  habits  Fjnelon  was  temperate  al- 
most to  abstemiousness.  iaiAi  no  repose  except  a  few 
hours  daily  in  tho  enercises  of  walking  or  riding,  while 
the  rest  of  hit  time  was  devoted  to  social  interarorso 
rilh  his  friends,  (o  visiting  the  poor^  and  otbrr  paato- 
ral  functions.  The  most  of  his  revenues  were  devoted 
nevotent  uses.  Ho  died  at  CamlirayJan.7,  lilS. 
0  «te  a  passage  from  Dr.Channing  on  tho  cbar- 
and  wriUngs  of  F£ne1on :  "  Hia  worts  have  tbe 
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great  charm  of  coming  fresh  trota  the  soul.  He  wrote 
ftt^m  expcrivace,  and  hence,  though  he  often  speaks 
a  buifCiuge  vhich  must  teem  &lmiMt  e  foreign  one  to 
men  of  the  world,  yet  he  dwsyi  epeak^  In  u  tone  of 
icallty.  Th&t  he  hu  exceiies  we  mean  col  to  den?, 
but  they  tn  of  a  kind  which  we  regard  with  more 
than  indulgence,  aimoet  with  admiration.  Common 
fiuuticiarn  we  cannot  away  with,  for  it  ia  eBeenCiallj 
wnlgar,  the  working  of  animal  pauiona,  sometiroes  of 
•sxnal  love,  and  ottsner  of  sirtbly  smliition.  Bnt 
when  a  pure  mind  erra  by  aainring  after  dliintereated- 
neaa  and  purit;  not  granted  to-  our  preaent  inftnt 
atate,  we  aJnuU  reTerence  Its  erron  i  and  tdll  more, 
-wa  recogniae  in  them  an  essential  tmth.  They  only 
aDtldpate  and  claim  too  tpeedily  the  good  for  which 
man  was  made.  They  are  the  mlaappreheniiona  of 
tbe  inapired  prophet,  who  hopes  to  uw  In  his  own  day 
what  he  was  appointed  to  promlaa  to  remoter  ages. 
Finelon  saw  far  into  the  hanun  heart,  and  eepecull]' 
into  the  lorkinga  of  self'love.  He  looked  with  a  pierc- 
ing eye  through  the  dltgaiiea  of  iln.  Bnt  he  knew 
■La,  not,  as  most  men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its 
power,  ao  mucb  a*  by  bia  knowiedga  and  experience 
of  TirlQc.  Deformity  was  revelled  to  him  by  hit  to- 
fined  percepOons  and  intense  lore  of  moral  beauty. 
The  light,  wbich  be  carried  with  him  into  the  dark 
comera  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open 
ita  moat  hidden  guilt,  waa  that  of  celeitial  (toodness. 
Hence,  tbongb  the  aeverest  of  censors,  be  is  the  most 
pitying.  Not  a  tone  of  asperity  escapea  him.  He 
looka  on  human  error  with  an  angel's  tenderness,  with 
ton  which  an  angel  might  ahed,  and  tbua  rtconciles 
and  binds  ui  lo  our  race  at  the  very  moment  of  reveal- 
ing its  corruptions"  (CAriMtiaa  SzomiiKT,  vl,  7). 

Literatve.^^Tbt  writings  of  Fjnelon  are  too  nnmer- 
ous  to  be  mentioned  in  detail.  They  ore  classified  as 
follows  in  the  Veruilles  edition  of  his  works  (1S20.  22 
rob.  Svo);  McUifkyrical  and  Thtologicat  Wrilinst, 
Tola,  i-iii ;  7'Ac  Quictulw:  Conlrmeriy,  aad  Ducuaiaiu 
tiitreon  uifA  SoHoef,  vola.  iv-ix;  writings  on  Jantat- 
itn,  vols,  ji-xvi ;  Education  of  GirU,  Smvmi.  BtUg- 
KMU  iitdibitioai,  voli.  xvii,  xviil ;  FabUi,  DialoffOa, 
imallrr  vriiinyi,  vol.  xix;  Trlintagut,  vol.  xx;  Dick- 
lagati  on  Ehguaiet,  Ci/rreipoitdenet,  lira  iff  A  neirnlPii- 
toto/Aert,  vola.  sii,  sitU.  There  nre  many  collective 
editions  of  the  writings  of  F£nelon,  of  which  the  moat 
complete  b  that  of  Leliel,  commenced  at  Versnilles 
1820-24,  in  22  vols.  Svo.,  with  11  vols,  additional  of 
Corn^oKdanct  (Paris,  1827-29),  and  1  voL  of  7"aMu 
tl  fndir  (Paris,  1830),  making  M  voti.  In  all.  The 
next  beat  (in  aome  respects  the  best)  is  that  of  tbc 
abM  Goaielin  (Paris  and  Besan^on,  1851-52, 10  vols, 
imp.  Bvo),  with  a  copions  literary  history  of  F6nelon. 
or  editions  of  his  atfecf  works,  the  best  are  that  of  P^ 
tiaae  (Faria,  1842,  4  vols,  large  Svo) ;  that  of  Dufonr, 
tbe  first  volame  of  which  it  ^  Vie  dt  FintloH  (Vaiit, 
1826. 12  vols.  Svo) :  and  that  of  Leftivre,  with  We  by 
Aimi  Martin  (l>ans,  1835;  and  by  Didot,  1SS8,  8  vola. 
tar^  Svo).  Of  hli  separate  wilting*  the  edltiona  arc 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  Many  of  bis 
writings  have  been  translated  Into  Engltah ;  among 
tbem  axe.  On  At  Ednealian  o/ Daas^iri  {Land.  1T0.1; 
Albany,  1806);  Diaiogart  on  Ebtqunn  (Und.  1808; 
Boaton,  I832I ;  DtnonttraHon  of  Iht  EHilrnet  of  God 
(Lflndon,  i;i9.  12mo);  Spirilml  Worhi,  tianslatod  by 
Honghton,  with  lift  (DnUin,  1771,  2  vols.  8vo)i  Tt~ 
laiiuidbu(niany  editions;  bestby  Hawkesworth,  Land. 
S  vola.  13ma,  1808) ;  Uvea  oflhtAne.  PiiltuBplUit,  with 
LJ/'eo^r^iw£iii.bvCormBch(N.Y.1841,I2ma);  Srlee- 
Honifroa  Ikt  Writingi  of  Fiwtm,  tciX  a  UrmMr  of  hit 
Lift  by  Urs.  Pollen  (Union,  1829;  new  ed,  1859,  l?mo). 
Or  Ueu  of  F6nelon,  beaides  thoae  already  cited  In  con- 

Vie  d»  Fivrlan  (Paris,  172S,  IZmoj  ;  Querbeuf,  Vif  dt 
/'.(Parii,178;)i  Banaset.HuJ.  A^-mfim(Par.l8)7,M 
•d.,4vals.8v<i);Hndford,/.>;Ai//'.(tran>l.rromRaus- 
set,  Land.  1810,  3  Tok.  8to)j  Butler,  Hfe  of  Fintlon 
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(abridged  from  Bansset,  I.ond.  1810,  8vd)  ;  Tabarand, 
Suppl.  ma  hiaoira  de  Botnel  tt  dg  Fintlon  (Paris,  1822, 
Svo).  See  also  Hacklntosb,  Ethical Phihii^y  (Phlla- 
delpb.  1882,  8vo),  p.  66  sq. ;  QuarUrly  Rtmnt  (Lond.), 
X,  409 ;  Prmeetm  Rtvine,  April,  1858,  art  i ;  Hoehr, 
A'oHT.  Biog.  Gtnttxde,  xvii,  819  sq. ;  Hook,  Ecclt$.  Biog. 
V.  78  iq. ;  Matter,  Ijt  Mytticitme  en  France  au  Temju  dt 
Findon  (Par.  18(14) ;  Salnte  Beuve,  Nauo.  Lundit  (Par. 
I8G4),  ii,  118  sq.;  Kemu  Chritinmt,  188.1,  618  aq.; 
M<lhediitUuarUHaStriot,3ta.l666i  ZalKhrift f. d. 
JUi(.  Theologir,  1869, 239. 

FeneatelU,  the  niche  at  tbs  side  of  an  nltar,  con- 
taining the  piscina  (q.  v.)  or  water-drain,  into  which 
was  poured  the  water  in  which  the  prieat  waahed  hi* 
handa,  and  that  with  which  the  cbalico  was  rinsed  at 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  There  is  f^quently  a 
sbcif  above  the  water-drain,  on  which  could  be  placed 
certain  veatel*  which  were  required  at  the  altar.  A 
second  niche,  at  tbe  aide  of  the  feneslella,  sometimes 
held  the  credence-table.  In  England  the  rencalella 
is  almost  universally  at  the  soatb  side  of  the  attar. 
(G.  F.  C.) 

Fennel,  William,  B.D.,  an  English  Pnritan,  wa* 
bom  In  1600,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Be  was  appointed  rector  of  Itochford, 
Essex,  in  1629,  and  died  abont  1G40.  lie  wa*  a  very 
popular  preacher,  and  bis  works,  which  have  become 
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pressive  stvle.  The  principal  arc,  A  Trtatite  of  the 
Affecti^l'orlht  SouF,  Paim  (I.ond.  16«,8vo):-r*< 
Saerifhx  of  At  Fa:lh/ld ;  or  tht  Aaftm,  Proptrig,  and 
Efficacg  ifztaioat  Pragtr  (Und.  1U8,  tm.  Svo)  -.—Tk* 
ipirintal  Sfan'i  DutdoTy,  ga'ding  la  tnie  Blmednut  M 
hit  Ihrte  mame  Ditlia  (Lond.  1649.  am.  Svo),  collected, 
with  other  writings.  In  bis  ITorti  (I.ond.  16M>,  1  vol.  In 
3,  fol.). — Darling,  Cj/clopadia  Bitliografhica,  *.  v. 

Foreter  usually  indicates  the  portabla  shrine  In 
which  tbe  relics  of  saints  an  carried  about  in  pro- 
ceaiion;  it  ia  also  applied  to  the  Sxed  thiinea  or 
tombs  in  which  the  bodies  or  relics  of  asinta  are  de- 

Feretoiy,  the  Inclosnre  or  chapel  of  a  chnrch  in 
which  the  fereter  i«  placed. 

Fer^soDi  Adam,  a  Scotch  philoeopher,  was  bom 
in  1724  at  Loeiemit.  Perthshire.  He  studied  at  St. 
Andrew's  and  at  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  Chri*- 
tian  mlubtry.  On  being  ordained,  be  was  appointed 
choplain  to  the  42d  regiment,  in  which  he  remained 
till  17S7,  when  he  retired,  and  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759  he 
was  made  profetBor  of  natural  philofopliy  In  the  col- 
lege of  that  city,  and  in  17G4  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  a  branrh  of  science  to  which 
ho  bad  more  pariiculary  applied  himself.  In  1767  ha 
published  Eitos  on  iht  HUloty  ofCicil  Sodrlf ;  in  1778, 
Rtnujrki  on  a  Pvmphltl  of  Dr.  Price,  enHUtd  Ohitrwa- 
lioni  on  tlie  ffalurt  of  CitU  IMmy.  ■' In  1778he  wa* 
appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  America  in  order  to  try  to  efTfCt  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  mother  country,  an  office  in  which  Fer- 
guson took  a  clearer  view  of  the  slute  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  than  wa* 
common  at  that  time  with  Englishmen.  On  bis  re- 
turn in  1779  be  reaumed  tho  duties  of  his  profeseoP' 
ship,  and  in  1783  he  published  llutory  of  tht  Pivgrtu 
and  tht  TiTminaHon  of  tht  Roman  Republic  (3  rots. 
|4t«)."  In  1784  he  resigned  his  prufeaeoTBhip.  "In 
!  1792  he  published  Frincipit,  of  Moral  a^d  Pdilical  Sci- 
I  enct,  being  chiefly  a  rotrospect  of  lectures  on  ethic* 
I  and  politics,  delivered  In  tho  College  of  Edbburgh  (S 
I  vo]>.4lo).  Another  workofDr.  Ferguson  on  the  same 
subject,  though  a  more  etemenUry  one,  the  IntHtOi* 
of  Moral  Fhiioiaphy,  which  be  first  pnblisbed  in  1769, 
I  boa  been  translated  into  tbe  French  and  German  lan- 
gts,  and  often   reprinted."     He  died  at  St.  An- 


dnw'i,  Fabmuy  22, 1816.— Cbunben,  Enci/clopadia, 

Ferguson,  James,  minialer  or  Ktlwintiini;,  Scot- 
land, a  prcBclier  and  commenCatur  of  some  emliMnce. 
Little  U  known  of  liia  life :  be  died  about  1670.  He 
pnbliabed  Brirf  ExpotUion  ofPliilippiam  and  Colouiant 
(IGbS)  .^Bnef  J^rpotilia*  o/Ualatiiau  md  EjAaimt 
(16jy):  and  nfCer  bis  death  sppeired  h\a  Brirf  Expoa- 
Hat  of  \  andi  Thntalofdaat  (1674).  Orme  [^BihSolh. 
BiilKa)  says  that  these  "  expoaitioiu  are  uncommonlj 
sensiUlB."  They  have  been  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume (London,  1B41,  large  8vo), 

Fercuaon,  SamuQl  D-,  a  Metbodiat  Epiecopal 
minister,  was  born  in  the  clly  of  New  York  in  1798, 
but  removed  witb  hie  parents  at  an  early  age  to  Dela- 
ware Countv,  where  ho  wae  conveited  at  fourteen. 
He  entered' the  New  York  Conference  in  1819,  and 
died  in  New  York.  December  80,1855.  He  was  a  hlgh- 
1/  inAuenlial  and  useful  miolater,  and  an  able  presid- 
ing elder.  Be  was  three  times  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  in  1833,  1836,  ftnd  1841.  He  served 
■ome  time  as  agent  (br  tlie  Troj  CaofeTence  Seminary, 
and  spent  four  years  with  eminent  success  as  superin- 
tendent of  tbe  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House,  New 
York.-Mnrite»  of  Cm/irtnea,  vi,  64. 

Ferlonf,  Severds  ANTO:<tUB,  s  Roman  ecclesias- 
tic, born  in  the  States  of  tiie  Church  in  1740.  Been 
ploved  himself  for  thirty  years  on  a  Bi'ilary  o/lie  V. 
riaiioni  in  t\f  Diidplim  xftht  CAuret,  which  was  i 
form  30  vols,,  and  WAS  Dn  the  paint  of  completion  wbt 
the  French  army  entered  Home  in  1798.  His  pupere 
were  destroyed  and  his  labor  lost  Ferloni  was  aoon 
after  engaged  on  the  side  of  Napoleon,  wrote  homilies 
In  his  favor,  and  was  made  theologian  to  tbe  privy 
council  of  the  viceroy  at  Milan.  Among  other  tilings 
be  wrote  a  treatise  De  Aactoritale  Eccltiia,  maintain- 
ing French  views,  bat  the  censors  would  Dot  allow  it 
to  appear.  He  died  at  Milan,  1813.— Migne,  Btogra- 
plat  Chrit.  8.  V. 

Fenne  (or  Fairhalmf),  CiiAXt-ea,  a  Scotch  divine, 
was  bom  in  Gitinliurgh,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity there,  where  he  became  M.A.  in  1587.  In  IG93 
he  was  made  one  of  the  regents  of  the  university.  He 
afterwards  1>ccame  minister  at  Fraserburgh,  and  (IGOO) 
principal  of  the  college  there;  he  died  at  Fraserburgh 
in  1617.  He  wrote  a  Logical  AnalgiU  of  lit  EpUtU  of 
Paul  to  tit  Ronvmi,  which  was  pnUiihed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Adaiiison  in  1671,  and  has  been  republished 
by  the  Wodrow  Society  (Edinburgb,  1850,  8vo).  In 
the  prefjce  to  this  edition.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  gives 
the  work  high  praise,  oven  saying,  "  So  sagacious,  ex- 
act, and  perspicuous  a  commontaiy  on  the  Romans  1 
bad  not  before  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse." 

Ferment.    See  Leaves;  Wine. 

FeimeatatlauB  {FermtataHi),  a  name  given  to 
tbe  Greek  Church  by  tlie  Latin\  because  the  former 
use  Uaemtd  bread  in  the  Eucharist;  the  Greeks  call- 
ing tbe  Latins  Azymila  (q.  v.).  Tbe  word  _/in»ni(Bin 
was  used,  even  in  the  Latin  Church,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, to  designate  tbe  Eucharist,  stiowing  that  tben  fer- 
mented bread  was  used. — Bingham,  Orig,  Eccla.  bk. 
XV,  ch.  ii,  §  5. 

Femsnd  (Piiebnandits.  Ferdinahd,  or  Fer- 
RANi>).  a  Belgian  monk  uid  reformer,  was  born  at 
Bruges  in  14S0.  He  cither  lost  bii  sight  in  childhood 
or  was  bum  blind,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  studying  philosophy,  theology,  rhetoric,  po- 
etry, and  music.  He  pursued  these  studies  in  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  by  Chnrles  VIII  to  the  cbsir  of 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  he  may  also  have  occupied  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy. In  1490  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  soon  after,  by  special  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  he  was  allowed,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  to  take 
deacon's  orders,  and  began  to  preach.  Ho  died  in  1496. 
His  blindness  did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  msny 
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books,  among  which  are  Epittaln  CanU  nmiaaS, 

ifnijKwif  (Paris,  no  date,  4tii): — Di  AHtmi  TraijiiBi- 
lale  Bbri  dao  (,Pant,  liU) -.—Sptadam  mauuliaii  ii», 
dpSiia  Patrit  Bemediai  J/ajat,  etc.  (Par.  1515,  foU)  : 
— Ekgia  de  CoafsnifUu  Mmdi;  Odam  ti>  laadam 
CImtti  Libri  (Paris,  1816).— Uoefer,  tfoue.  Biag.  Gmi- 
ride,  ivii,  455. 

Feme,  HsiraT,  D.D.,  Ushop  of  Chester,  was  ben 
at  York  in  1602,  and  was  educated  at  St-ftUry's  HsU. 
Oxford,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
be  became  a  fellow.  He  was  made  chaplaiu  to  tiM 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  was  successively  preevaled  t« 
the  livings  of  Masbam,  of  Uedbom,  and  to  the  arcb- 
deacoory  of  Leicester.  He  look  his  doctor's  degiee  in 
164!,  and  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Charles  I,  who  mad« 
him  bis  chaplsin.  On  tbe  Restoration  Chsrtes  II 
gave  him  the  mastenhip  of  Trinity  College,  sad  ha 
was  twice  chosen  vice-chancellor.  He  was  made  lush- 
op  of  Cbuter  in  1G60,  died  in  1661,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  published  four  tracts  Bgainst 
the  rebellion,  I643-4S;  two  sermons,  1644-19;  and 
five  treatises  in  defense  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  Romanism  and  Presbyterianism,  1647-60,  Ha 
is  said  to  have  aided  Walton'in  the  Polyglot  Bible.— 
Hook,  Eecla.  Biography,  v,  8S. 

Ferrand,  Lodis,  a  French  Orientalist.  He  was 
bom  at  Toulon  October  S,  1645,  and  was  educated  hi 
bis  native  ci^  and  st  Lyons,  where  he  gtudied  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages.  At  twenty  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  after  to  Mayence,  to  undertake  a  trana- 
lation  of  tbe  Hebrew  Bible.  This  project  not  juceeoo- 
ing.  he  returned  to  France,  studied  law,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  advocate  in  the  Pariiament  of  Paris.  Ha, 
however,  occupied  himself  much  leas  with  his  new  pro- 
fession than  with  controversial  writings,  and  works  on 
the  history  of  the  East.  He  died  Mar.  II,  tG99.  lib 
works  an,  Cmupecliu  tru  Sytopiii  litri  Aeftrntci  ijai  M- 
icriiilur:  Annates  Regum  Frandie  et  regum  domua 
OlhoroonicE  (Paris,  1670,  8vo)  ■.—R'Jkziaiu  lurliJte- 
lijioa  CArilienae,  amletual  la  projAitia  deJncab  el  it 
Danitl  lar  la  venue  du  Mime,  etc.  (Paris,  1679,  S  vols. 
iiOiOi-.—LUier Piidmorum,  cum  argvme^h, parapiiTari 
et  amielalimibai  (Paris,  1683.  4to)  —IVaili  de  tEgB^, 
amtrt  Irt  her^iguft  et  pnticipalemenX  conXre  lei  raJnit- 
iitej  (Paris,  15S5,  limo) -.—Sfponte  a  FApologie  pour 
ia  R^formationj  pour  let  reformaUisn  rt  pmr  tei  f'Jormh 
(Paris,  lC85,I2mo)i  — JtaBmadeaiFti  en  tiria  nfes 
fmnfoii  trion  li  Vulffole  (Paris,  1686,  limo) ;— tsffre 
a  Ml'-  Ptviipit  de  Beabvoit  ear  le  Monachirme  dt  taitA 
.4  ujurfm  (Journal  des  Savants)  i—Diacoar*  oii  totifail 
voir  que  imnt  Augmtin  a  He  nuine  (Paris,  1689,  IJmo): 
— Samoa  BiHica  leu  duterlalioiiei  pntleffomeiuea  <i 
Saera  Scriptvra  (Paris,  1689,  ISmo).  —  Uoefer,  JVovr. 
Biog.  Ginfrale,  svii,  188. 

FeirandaB Ftilgeuttiia.   SecFtrujexTiDsFEB- 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  eminent  for  piety,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1599,  and  was  carefully  trained  st  home  both  in  relig- 
ion and  letters.  At  fourteen  he  entered  the  Cniver^ 
eity  of  Camliridge,  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
there  hy  his  abilities  and  learning,  so  that  his  tutor  used 
to  say  of  him,  "  May  God  keep  him  in  a  right  mind! 
for  if  be  should  turn  acbismatic  or  heretic,  he  would 
make  work  for  all  the  world,"  In  1613  be  went 
■broad,  studied  at  Leipic  and  Padua,  and.  after  vint- 
ing  Rome,  relumed  to  England  in  1618,  and  soon  after 
became  ac^vely  engaged  in  tbe  affairs  of  a  great  root- 
pony  for  colonizing  Virginia,  in  America,  of  which  be 
was  chosen  deputy  govemor.  In  1624  he  was  elected 
In  ParlbmenI,  where  he  was  highly  distinguished  for 
eloquence  and  ability,  hut  soon  decided  to  quit  pablic 
life  and  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  he  would  have  been  a  monlc,  and  he 
came  as  neiir  to  it  as  possible  for  n  Protestant.  II« 
purchased  in  1612  the  manor   of  Liula  Giddlog,  a 
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BantingdoDabire,  uid  OTganlied  in  Uu  mBniioii  m  r«- 

femsle,  indudipit  his  moEhBr.  In  1626  he  wiB  or- 
dained ducOD  bjr  Laud  (then  bithop  of  Si.  David's}' 
Uc  DOW  ^^ai^ed  a  vow,  that  flince  God  had  heaid  hia 
nuMt  humhle  petitions,  and  delivered  him  oat  of  many 
■I:uigen,  and  in  muiy  deaperate  calumillBi  had  eztend- 

hinuelf  up  conCinuaLy  to  serve  fciod  to  the  uCmoat  uf 
Ilia  power  in  tho  office  of  a  deacon,  into  which  office  he 
hod  that  maming  been  regolarly  ordained;  that  he 
lud  long  ago  seen  eaough  utthe  mannen  and  of  the 
vauitiea  uf  the  world,  and  that  he  did  hold  them  all  In 
eo  low  cateem  that  he  was  resolved  to  spend  the  re- 
luaindet  of  his  lifo  in  moitillcations,  in  devotion  and 
charity,  and  In  a  conntant  preparation  for  death." 
Benefices  of  great  value  were  offered  him,  l)ut  he  re- 
fused, Baying  that  his  fixed  determi nation  was  to  rise 
no  highei  in  Ihe  Church  than  the  place  and  office  which 
he  now  posseaaed,  and  which  ho  had  undertaken  only 
with  lbs  view  to  be  legally  authorized  to  gWe  apiric- 
oal  aasiatance,  according  to  his  abilities,  to  his  family 
and  otfaen  with  whom  he  might  be  concerned;  and 
that,  as  to  temporal  nffuirs,  he  had  now  parted  with  alt 
his  worldly  estate,  and  divided  it  among  faia  family. 
Ferrar  allotted  one  room  in  his  house  as  an  oratory  for 
the  dovolions  of  the  whole  family,  besides  two  sepn 
rate  oratories  for  the  men  and  women  ut  night.     Hi 

niently  see  that  everything  was  conducted  with 
cency  and  order.  He  eitablithed  a  school  close  to 
bouHS,  und  proviitcd  nuisters  for  the  free  instruction 
the  children.  Me  was  diligent  in  catechizing  Ihe  c 
dran  of  the  neighborhood  \  and  every  Sunday,  after 
■errice,  these  children,  more  than  one  hundred  in 
number,  were  hoapitaUly  entertained.  After  evening 
aervice,  all  went  into  the  oratory,  when  select  portion! 
ofthe  Psalms  were  ivpealed.  After  thia  they  were  at 
liberty  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bell  again  aummon- 
ed  them  to  the  oratory,  where  they  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
organ  and  went  to  prayers,  and  then  all  retired.  On 
the  lint  Sunday  in  ever}-  month  they  received  the 
eomronnioa.  On  week-days  they  rose  at  fonr,  at  five 
went  to  prayera,  at  six  aaid  the  Paalma  of  the  bonr ,; 
then  they  sang  a  hymn,  repeated  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  at  half  peat  six  went  to  church.  "At 
Mven  they  aaid  the  Psalms  of  the  hour,  aang  a  bj-mn, 
■od  went  to  break&Bt.  At  ten  they  went  to  church 
to  litany  ;  at  eleven  to  dinner,  during  wliich  Scripture 
and  p'loaa  boohs  were  read  aloud.  They  wei 
log  prayers  in  the  cliurcb  at  four,  after  w 
■upper  and  recreations  till  eight,  at  which  time  they 
prayed  in  their  oratory.  During  Ihe  night  there  waj 
a  continual  vigil  or  watching,  in  which  aeveral  of  thi 
men  and  women,  in  their  respective  oratories,  repeated 
the  whole  Psalter,  together  with  prayers  for  tho  life 
of  the  king  and  his  sons,  Ihim  nine  at  night  till  one  in 
the  morning.  The  tune  of  this  watch  being  ended, 
they  awolte  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  constant!}'  rose  al 
one  o'clock,  and  betook  himself  to  re!ii;iDus  meditation, 
according  to  these  words.  'At  midnigiit  will  1  rise  and 
give  thanks.'  Ferrar  himself  lay  upon  a  skin  stretch' 
ad  on  the  Hoor,  arrayed  in  a  looM  frleie  gown,  and  he 
watched  in  the  orator^'  or  the  church  three  nights  in 
the  week.  King  Charles  I  held  Nicholas  Ferrar  in 
givat  reverence,  and  came  more  than  once  t 
relifcjoua  society ;  and,  having  perused  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels  which  they  had  comiMled,  he  was 
mnch  [^«awd  with  it  that  he  requested  them'to  p 
par*  a  copy  for  his  own  peculiar  use."  He  died 
16BT.  Ferrar  translated  and  published  (though  wlth- 
dot  his  own  name)  the  CX  Cimiidrralitm  of  Valdt 
(1638).  —  Hook,  Eala.  Biograp\y,  v,  IW ;  Peckan  . 
lift  of  Ferrar,  in  Wordsworth,  Ecelu.  Biagrophij,  iv, 
111:  Palmer,  Ck«rA  Hiilory,  164  sq.      See  Valdes, 

Feirmr,  Robert,  tnshop  of  St.  Davld'a,  a  martyr 
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the  reign  of  qneen  Mary,  was  born  atHalifhx,  Torlb 

Ire,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became 
D.  ondaregular  canon  ofthe  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
le  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector  in  the  reign  of 
Iwsnl  VI,  was  his  patron,  and  employed  hun  in  car- 
rying on  the  Reformation.     He  was  one  of  the  com- 
linated  to  compile  the  English  lilurgj-.    Tho 
rrar,  who  was  consecrated  hisbop  in  IMT 
(under  Edward  V'l),  aoon  procured  him  many  ensmiea 
10  Papists,  and  after  the  fall  of  bis  eminent 
patron  he  was,  under  a  false   charge,  committed  10 
prison  some  time  before  the  death  of  the  king.    On 
the  accession  of  Haty  he  was  tried  on  the  new  charge 
ierity  as  a  Prolestant,  degraded  from  his  ecclesias- 
:al  functions,  and,  in  company  with  Hooper,  Brad- 
ford, Rogers,  Saunders,  and  others,  delivered  over  ta 
r  power  for  punishment.     A  little  before 
this  good  bishop  suffered,  a  young  gentleman  who  vis- 
ited him  lamented  the  severity  oStht  kind  of  death  be 
was  about  to  undergo,     Ferrar  replied,  "  If  you  see 
me  once  to  stir  while  I  suffer  the  pains  of  burning, 
then  give  no  credit  to  those  doctrines  for  which  1  die." 
By  the  grace  of  God  he  nas  enabled  to  make  good  thit 
assertion,   for  he  never  moved  until  he  was  struck 
down  in  Ihe  flames  by  a  blow  on  bis  head.     He  wai 
burned  at  Cnermartben,  in  Wales,  March  SO,  15&5.— 
Middleton,  ICningtliailBwgrapig,  i,3i6;  Burnet,  Ifiit. 
p/Bf/oi-na-MK  (4  vols.),  ii,  847  sq. ;  Foi,  Book  ofMar~ 
lyri;  Hook,  Ecetn.  Biagraphs,  v,  96. 

Ferrara,  Council  of  (Condlium  FerrnTifati), 
falsclv  styled  cccumenical.  Eugene  VI  having  pntN 
lisheci  a  bull  SepL  18,  lJ87,fDr  the  transfer  of  the  Coun- 
ell  of  Hasle  (q.  v,)  to  Ferrara,  a  few  bithopa  and  abbots 
assembled  Jan.  8,  US»,  vii,  cardinal  Jnlian,  who  pre- 
sided, five  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  ten  abbots, 
nnd  some  generals  of  the  monastic  orders;  of  these 
bishops  only  four  had  left  the  Coancll  of  Basle,  which 
continued  ita  sitting,  justly  regarding  the  pope's  bull 
aa  illegal,  and  passing  sentence  of  suspension  on  him 
Jan.  34, 1488.  Charles  VII,  hideed,  forbade  any  of  Ills 
subjects  to  attend  at  Feirara.  On  Jan.  10  tho  tiist  sit- 
ting was  held,  in  which  the  translation  of  the  councii 

fOTB  the  oicumenlcal  Council  of  Ferrara  lawfully  as- 
sembled. Pope  Eugene  presided  in  the  second  ses- 
sion, March  IG,  at  the  head  of  seventy-two  LIshopa, 
and  promulgated  ■  decree  against  the  fathers  at  Basle. 
The  Greek  emperor,  John  Manuel  Palpologus,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joseph  II,  arrived  Feb. 
9  at  Venice,  and  were  received  with  great  pomp,  to* 
gether  with  Hark,  archbishop  of  Ephesua :  twenty-^ne 
other  preiatea  (among  whom  was  Isidore,  a  Russian 
bishop,  and  Bcssarion  of  Niciea),  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics, amonnting  in  all  to  seven  hundred  persona.  Be- 
fore liolding  the  first  session  with  the  Greeks,  a  scheme 
was  drawn  up  of  the  different  questions  to  l>e  debated: 
1.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  S.  the  addition 
"jfiftK"  to  the  creed;  3.  purgatory,  and  the  inter- 
mediate statei  4.  the  use  of  uuleaveoed  bread  in  the 
holy  Eucharist :  6.  the  authority  of  the  Roman  eea 
and  the  primacy  ofthe  pope.  'Tbese  qncstions  were 
debated  in  thirteen  sessions,  up  to  the  sixteenth, 
Jan.  10.  1439,  when  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the 
council  ftem  Ferrara  to  Florence,  and,  this  ticing 
agreed  to,  publication  was  made  of  the  change. — 
Uhhe,  Coacil.  xiii,  1-222,  825-1031 1  Undon,  J/amud 
o/CmnciU,  p.  242 ;  Hosheim,  CK  Hiil.  cent,  Jtv,  pt,  ii, 
ch.  ii,  S  1^;  Hansi,  t,  xxix,  xxxi;  Ffoulkes, Carisfm- 
dtni't  Diviiiotu,  Lond.  1867,  pt.  11,  ch.  vii.  See  FLoa- 
KNCE,  Con  NCI  t.  or. 

Ferrara  (Remata),  Dncbesee  de,  celelmled  fiit 
her  virtues  and  for  her  attachment  to  the  ReformatioI^ 
the  daughter  of  Loais  XI 1  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  was 
bom  at  Bloia  Oct.  25;  1510.  In  1527  she  was  married 
to  Hercule  d'Este,  dnhe  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.  She 
ia  aaid  to  have  bMo  very  learned,  excelling  in  mathe- 
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permittedtaprofeM  thaProteitiotfkitb.  She  reajded 
at  HoaUT){u,  »nd  there  gave  protection  to  u  many 
OB  went  persecuted  till  shs  wu  forced  to  desiat.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  in  Frimce  the  fed  and  nuintaioed 
in  her  castle  a  great  number  of  Prateatanta  ' 
fled  Uj  her  for  refuge.  She  interceded  atrongl; 
prince  of  Cand£  when  he  was  imprlaoned  at  Otieana 
-       ■         ■  ■■|0  young  king  Francis,  but  was  aftei 
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vcd  of  the  Protestant]  taking  up 
anni.  She  died' at  Montargia  Jane  1%  1575,  in  fall 
profeaaion  of  the  Reformed  faith,  though  the  Jesuit  Le 
Idl»areui  seeks  to  show  that  she  abjured  lier  religion. 
— Bjvle,  nklionars,  ed.  Dea  Maiiaaui  (Und.  1786), 
ill,  SO. 

FniTBrl,  pKtNciBco  Bgrmibdiko,  an  Italian  ar- 
chsologist,  Wiia  bom  at  Milan  in  1676.  Entering  the 
Congref^tion  of  St.  Amliruse,  he  studied  philoaoph}' 
and  divinity,  as  well  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  langua- 
ges, and  was  admitted  doctor.  Borromeo,  ircbbiahop 
of  Milan,  appointed  him  to  trare!  into  various  parts  of 
Eurgpe  to  purchase  the  best  books  and  H3S.  to  form  a 
library  at  Milan.  Ferrari  paaaed  over  port  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  colleoted  a  great  number  of  book.', 

Library.  About  1S38  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  College  ot  the  Nobles,  lately  erected  at  Padua, 
which  office  he  discharged  two  years,  and  then,  on  aC' 
count  of  tndjspoiition,  returned  to  Milan.  He  died  ut 
Milan  Feb.  3, 1GG!>.  Among  his  writings  are,  De  Aa- 
Hgao  Ea:Iet.EpiMliJ.iniiaOtnfrtlBiritru(MiUn,S61S): 
— De  Sila  Sarramm  £<xlaia  CutMiea  cottcitniiim  libri 
Ira  (Uibn,  1620;  Utrecht,  1692,  cum  ptatfatione  Jo- 
annia  Georgii  Grsrii)  '.—De  Vttenm  acdamationibia 
el  plaaiu  libri  ifplcm  (Milan,  I6il  \  also  in  vol.  vi  of 
Grevina'a  Thevair,  AnS'i,  Ron.).  His  writings  ue 
ftill  of  learning!  be  is  very  judicious  in  his  conjectures, 
and  exact  in  his  quoUtions.— Du  Via,  BibL  da  Aii- 
tevrt  EexUi.  xvii,  109  (Amat.  1711). 

Ferraris,  Locma,  an  Italian  divine,  author  of  a 
Urge  enci^i^'opedic  work,  entitled  Promla  UblioOuca 
ecmenica,  juridica,  moraUi,  Ihrolagica,  Hrcaoa  ructltca, 
paUmica.  ruirintrica,  Mitorica  (edit,  novise.  Venet>, 
1782, 10  vols.  4to).  A  new  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, was  published  by  MiglM  (Paris,  1866,  3  Tob. 
royal  8vo). 

Ferrer,  Bonifacio,  brother  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
and  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Portaceli,  in 
Valencia.  H«  translated  the  whole  Scriptures  into 
the  Valencian  or  Catalotiian  dialect.  This  transla- 
tjoo,  which  was  printed  at  Valencia  in  1478,  although 
it  was  the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  author,  and  had 
undergone  the  examination  and  correction  ottho  in- 
quisitor James  Borrell,  had  scarcely  made  its  appear, 
ance  when  it  was  suppressed  bv  the  Inquisition,  and 
consigned  to  the  flames.  He  died  in  the  year  H17.— 
M'Cfie,  Rf/,rmation  in  Spaia,  ch.  v. 

Ferrer,  Rsfael,  a  Spanish  miasionaiy,  waa  bom 
at  Volencia.  Having  enlcred  the  order  of  the  Jesu- 
its, he  devoted  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  deserts  bordering  on  the  Amaion  River.  It  was, 
in  particular,  the  ferocious  and  numerous  nation  of  the 
Cofanes,  which  had  never  yet  seen  a  misslonarj-,  and 
which,  divided  into  twenty  tribes,  occupied  a  territorv 
about  Biity  miles  from  Quito,  to  which  he  devoted  hfs 
labors.  The  Cofines  had  never  been  subjected  to 
.Spnnleb  rule,  and  had  recently  destroyed  the  town  of 
Eclja  and  a  number  of  villages.  In  1G03,  after  four- 
Uen  months  of  labor,  Ferrer  succeeded  in  organizing 
the  mis!^1on  of  San  Paulo  y  San  Ftdro  de  lot  Cnfanu. 
In  1604  two  other  villages  swelled  the  number  of  the 
converted  population  to  6500.  In  1605  Ferrer  follow- 
ed the  courao  of  the  Aguarico,  penetrated  into  the 
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Napo,  and  altogether.  In  the  coarse  of  two  yean  and 
a  half,  travelled  more  than  lOOO  miles,  and  acquired  ■ 
batter  acquaintance  with  llie  aivage  nations  in  the  ri- 
cinity  ofthe  Amaion  than  any  man  of  that  time.  In 
1608  he  returned  to  tha  Cufunes.  He  then  prepared 
a  Grjmmar  of  Che  language  of  the  Cofanes,  and  trsns- 
laled  for  them  the  Catrchi^'m.  He  next  undertook  a 
journey  to  Quito,  to  induce  tlie  authorities  to  estaldiJi 
new  missions.  His  petition  having  been  grant«l.  b« 
again  returned  to  the  Cofanes,  when  his  earnest  ser- 
mons against  polygamy  cost  him  bis  life  in  1611.  one 
of  the  chief'  whom  be  had  compelled  to  gire  U]i  his 
concubines  precipitating  him  from  a  steep  rock.— Hiu- 
fer,  NouB.  Biog.  Gmrr.  xvii,  636. 

Ferrer  or  Farrier,  VlncsntluB  (St.),  a  Domin- 
ican monk,  was  bom  in  Valencia  Jan.  23, 1857.  Ua 
entered  the  order  in  1374,  and  In  1380  he  went  to  the 
Unii-ersity  of  Barcelona,  where  bo  spent  two  vcan. 
In  13»1  he  was  made  doctor  at  Lerida.  In  1S0&  be 
was  called  ta  Avignon  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  as  mas- 
ter of  the  palace,  and  here  he  conceived  tba  idea  of 
devoting  his  life  to  the  healing  uf  tt]e  schism  in  ih: 
papacy  which  then  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Church.  He  carried  out  this  idea  by  dcclar. 
ing  for  Martin  V,  and  by  striving  for  a  reunion  in 
many  writings,  and  by  vast  lalmra  and  travels  in 
Spain,  France,  Italv,  and  the  British  Islands.  He 
died  at  Vannep,  in'Brittany,  April  6,  1419,  and  waa 
canonized  by  pope  Calixtns  in  1455.  His  writings  are 
said  to  l>a  poor  in  thnught  and  language. — Hosbeim, 
a. /7u(.cent.  xv,pt.ii,ch.il,n,7Si  Butler,  Zicw  i-/ 
Ikf  3aiali,  April  6. 

Ferret,  evidently  a  conjectural  rendering  for  omS. 
in*'  (n;?:!*,  a  iigUng;  Sept.  fiuyoAq,  Vnlg.  mj^ali), 
one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xi,  80.  The  Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  iden^ 
fled  tbls  animal  with  the  hedgehog  (see  Lewt'^bn, 
Zoo:,  da  Taiatudt,  §  129, 134).  The  Sept.  and'Vulg. 
refer  to  an  animal  which,  acca:ding  to  Aristotle  (HiM. 
Anim.  viii,  24),  is  the  iftu  aranrui,  or  shrew-niouse ; 
but  the  associated  names  render  it  more  probable  that 
the  animal  referred  to  in  I.«vidcuB  waa  a  reptile  of  the 
lizard  tribe  (so  Bochart  and  Gesenius),  deriving  its 

ards  utter,  especially  those  of  the  Gecko  family.  The 
Laeerta  gteko  (otherwise  called  "fan-foot"  liurd; 
Gecko  labulaUa,  tbe  Plyodaetybu  of  Ha»elqnii>t>  is  per- 
hapa  the  animal  Intended,      "The  geckos  are  small 


liiards,  niaally  somewhat  clumay  in  form,  stenlthy 

and  cat-like  in  their  actions,  secreting  themselves  ia 
lea  and  crevices  by  day,  and  at  night  comini;  foith 
prey'upon  noctamal  Insects.  The  form  of  the  eye 
ilcates  their  season  of  activity,  for  the  pupil,  which 
capable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction,  closaa 
a  vertical  line.  The  animals  crawl  with  ease  and 
nfldence  on  perpendicular  walls,  and  even  on  the 
der  aides  of  ceilings,  beams,  and  the  like,  provided 
these  have  a  somewhat  rooghened  aurbce.  This  cu- 
rious power,  the  lapidity  with  which  they  diaappear  in 
crevice  when  alarmed,  and  their  sombre  sod  la- 
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UDdent  oFtha  Lutb«r*D  oangreKHtion  at  PeUrtbsr^, 
where  be  died  Dec.  16.  IH30.  Hia  principal  works  are, 
Mam-Aanl,  ■  hUloric.J  navel  (Brail.I71H)-9!,  3  voU.): 
—Matdiitu  Otthiiu  (Bresl.  1798);— ^™M(fc»  u.  Tht. 
-  -nUu  (Berlin,  I'lK  and  lS18,Sded.):—4"i'a(Bres> 
1791):— C«K*.  d.  Ungan,  «lc.  (Lpi.  1812-26):- 
Atieke  a.  max  TO  jaArige  fV^enciafl  (BieeUu, 

1826) Hoefer,  Neuu.  Biag.  Gin.  (Pans,  1857). 

FeatlTSl  (properly  sn,  ckag,  iopn(,  "  feoit"),  na- 
Lioious,  or  THE  Israelites  (compare  I.«v.  xziii). 
These  were  occasions  of  puUic  religions  observances, 
recmring  at  certain  set  and  somewhat  distant  inter- 
tbU.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  each  day  was  such 
an  occasion,  tot  at  tbe  daily  service  two  lambs  of  tbe 
first  vear  were  la  be  oflcreii  ut  the  door  of  tfao  taber- 
nacle ;  one  in  tlio  mornina,  the  other  in  the  evening, 
a  continual  bumt.«fl^ring.  With  each  lamb  wa«  to 
l«  oHeredonc  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flouT,  mingled  with 
one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  fresh  oil,  fbr  a  raeit^jfFering, 
and  one  fourth  of  a  hin  of  wino  for  a  drink-offering. 
Frankincense  wa»  to  be  placed  on  the  meat-offering,  a 
handful  of  which,  with  ttie  frankincense,  was  to  he 
burnt,  and  the  remainder  was  to  tic  eaten  l>y  the  priest 
in  the  Imly  place,  without  leaven.  The  priests  were 
to  offer  daily  the  tenth  of  an  epbab  of  flne  floor,  half 
in  tlw  tnominii  and  half  in  tbe  cveniUKi  ff"  them- 
aelves.  The  higb-p  iest  was  to  dress  the  lamps  in  the 
tabernacle  every  morniiit;,  and  light  them  every  even- 
ing; ojid  at  the  same  time  bum  incense  on  the  altar 
of  incense.  The  people  provided  oil  Ibr  tbe  tampi 
which  were  to  bum  ttota  evening  to  morning:  the 
aabes  were  removed  by  a  priest,  dressed  in  his  lin- 
en garment  and  hU  iincn  drawers,  and  then  carried 
by  him  out  of  tbe  camp  in  his  common  dress.  Great 
Mress  was  laid  on  the  regular  observance  of  these  re- 
quirKincnts  (Humb.  .■<xvUi,l-8;  Exod.  sjtix,  38-42; 
Lev,  tI,  8-23;  Exod,  ixx,7-9i  xzvli,2a;  Lev,  ixiv, 
\-A;  Nnmh.  viii,  3),     Seo  Daily  Sacrifice. 

So,  likewise,  ibttn  was  a  weekly,  a  monthly,  and  a 
yearly  festival,  as  will  iiresently  appear.  At  the  Aew- 
■Kww  festival,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  montb,  in  addi- 
~o  the  daily  sjcriHce,  two  heifers,  one  ram,  and 
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bomt-oflerini^,  with  three  tenths  of  an  epbab  of 
■nin-^ed  with  oil,  for  each  heifer ;  two  tenths  i 
ephab  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  the  ram ;  am 
tenth  of  an  ephah  of  Hour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  t 
Iamb;  and  a  drink-offering  ofhalf  otabin  of  wii 
a  heifer,  one  tbitd  of  a  hin  for  ttie  ram,  and  one  li 
of  a  hin  for  every  lamb.  One  kid  of  the  goats  was 
also  to  lie  offered  as  a  sin-offering  (Numb,  x,  10; 
xxvill,  11-lu),     See  New  Moon. 

1.  Pn-txi^n  FnliToU.  —  Ths  religions  times  or- 
dained io  the  law  fail  under  three  heads  :  1.  Those  for- 
mally connected  with  the  institution  of  tbe  Sabbath, 
These  were  the  following: 

(1.)  Tht  uKtUg  Saiballk  !ad/.—Oa  this  day  two 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  wfthout  blemish,  were  to  be  of- 
fered for  a  bumt-offering,  momlnK  and  evening,  with 
two  tenths  of  an  epiiah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for 
a  meat-offering,  and  one  half  of  a  hin  of  wine 
drink-offering,  thus  doul.iing  the  offering  for  ordinary 
days.  Twelve  cakes  of  Qne  flour  were  to  be  p 
every  Sabbath  upon  the  tuble  in  the  tabernacle,  ii 
piles,  and  pore  frankincense  laid  an  the  uppermost  of 
each  pile.  These  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  people . 
two  were  offered  to  Jelwvah,  the  rest  were  eaten  bj 
the  priests  in  the  holr  place  (Ezod.  xxxi,  12;  Lev. 
xxiii,!;  xxvi,  2;  F.x^.  xix,  8-80;  xx,  8-11 ;  xxui 
13;  Dent  v,  13-15;  Lcv.xxili,8(  xxiv,6-9;  Numb. 
xr,  35;  zxviii,  9).     See  SabbatU- 

(3.)  Tie  mralk  Kiw  itam,  or  Frail  of  Trmp 
The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  to  be  a  Sab- 
'    '  vocation,  accompanied  by  the  blowii  _ 

L  addition  to  the  daily  and  monthly 
m  and  seven  lambs  were  to  bo  offered 


I  humt-offerings,  with  their   respcc 

gs,  as  at  the  usual  New-moon  festival  (Numb,  xiviii, 

1-15;  xxix,  1-0;  Lev.  xxili,  23-2i).     Seo  Tbum- 

The  other  septenary  festivals  were :  (3.)  The  Sab- 
batiad  r«ir(q.  v.),  and  (4.)  The  Year  o/JiAihc  (q.  v.). 

9-  The  great  feasts  (a'^'l^^i^,  «( limn ;  in  the  TaU 
mud,  n^Vj-i,  pi^mope/euiii)  are  :  Iherassovcr;  the 
t  of  Peiiwcost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat-harvest,  or  of 
First-fruita  1  ihe  feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  ln< 
gathering.  In  the  arrangement  of  these  festivals  like- 
H-ise  u  salibalical  order  reinurkably  prevails  (compare 
MUriai  Rabba  on  Lev.  x\iii,  24),  and  serves  to  fur- 
nish a  strong  proof  tbst  the  whole  system  of  the  festi- 
vals of  tbe  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind. 

Passover  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven  days 
each ;  tlie  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven  in  Uie 

tbe  feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  tbe  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  two  al  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  tbe  fen^t  of  Tab- 
ernacles, as  well  as  the  Day  of  Atonement,  falls  in  the 
seventh  month  of  tbe  f acred  year;  and,  lastly,  the  c;-- 
cle  of  annual  fessta  occupies  seven  monthp,  from  Nlaan 
toUsrl.      SecSEVEs. 

On  eacli  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite  waa 
commanded  "to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that  is,  to 
attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the  Temple, 
and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  Joyful  heart  (Deul 
xxvii,  7 ;  Keh.  viii,  9-12 ;  comp.  Josepbus,  Anl,  xi,  G, 
5).  Tbe  attendance  of  women  was  voluntBry,  liut  the 
zealous  often  went  op  to  the  Passover.  Thus  Mary 
attended  it  (Luke  ii,  41),  and  Hannah  (1  Sam-  i,  7 ;  ii, 
19).  As  might  be  sopposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obll- 
gation  regarding  the  Passover  Ihan  tlie  other  feasts, 
and  hence  there  was  an  express  provision  to  ena- 
ble those  who.  >>y  unavoidable  eircumslBnces  or  legal 
impurity,  had  been  prevented  from  attending  at  the 
proper  time,  to  uhscne  tbe  feast  on  the  same  dny  of 
the  sncceeding  month  (Numb-  ii,  10-11).  None  were 
to  come  empty-handed,  but  every  one  wss  to  give  ac- 
cording as  Jehovah  had  blessed  him;  and  there  l;efore 
Jehovah  was  every  one  to  reloice  with  his  family,  the 
Levite,  tbe  strantier,  the  fatheTless.  and  the  widow 
(Esod.xxsiii,U  17;  xxxiv,22-24j  Dent,  xvi,  16.17). 
On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was  to  1:e 
an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labor  of  all  kinds 
(Eiod.  xii,  16;  Lev.  xvi,  29;  xxiil,  21,  24,  26,  Sf>). 
But  on  the  intervening  days  of  tbe  longer  festivals 
work  might  be  carried  on.  The  law  always  speaks  of 
Ihe  davs  of  Holy  Convocation  as  Sal'bathe-  But  tbe 
Mishna  makes  a  distinction,  and  slates  in  detail  what 
acts  may  he  performed  on  the  former,  which  are  un. 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  trealife  lorn  Tab;  while 
in  MiKd  Kattm  it  lays  down  strange  and  burdensome 
conditiorra  in  reference  to  the  InlcTmediate  days.  Sea 
Convocation*,  Holy- 

BrowD  has  spoken  {AMiquUit*  of  Ihe  Jrvt.  i,  622)  of 
the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  country  lay  when 
all  the  males  were  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem, 
What  was  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  devastating  the 
land,  and  slaying  women  and  children?  He  refera 
the  protection  of  the  countiy  to  the  exprefS  inlerpMl- 
tion  of  Ood,  citing  "the  promise,"  as  found  in  Exod. 
xxxlv,  23,  24.  He  adds,  "  During  the  whole  period 
between  Moses  and  Christ  wo  never  read  of  an  enemy 
invading  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  three  festivals. 
The  first  instance  on  record  was  thirty-three  years  aft- 
er they  had  withdrawn  ftom  themselves  the  divine 
protection  by  imbrelng  their  hands  in  tbe  Saviour's 
blood,  when  Cestlus,  the  Soman  general,  slew  fifty  of 
the  people  of  Lydda,  while  all  the  rest  had  gone  up  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  A,D-  66"  (Josepbns,  War,  ii, 
19).  The  objection,  however,  whitJi  this  writer  thus 
meets  ia  founded  on  the  assumption  that  Uie  law  wss 
■tiictly ,  uniformly,  and  lastingly  obeyed-     But  the  re- 
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qnlrement  that  all  nules  ihould  appeiT  three  tltnea  a 
year  before  Jebovab  19  not  wlthoDt  wme  practical  dif- 
dcahy',  DnriiistliD  Bojaum  id  tbe  wildsnieu  iU  ob- 
servance would  not  only  be  eaiy,  but  hi)(ht}'  useful  in 
preventing  the  diaperaioa  at  indivldnali  or  nuni'^ra 
from  the  nuiQ  bo<ly-~an  influence  the  man  needful, 
because  many  p?r>oni  would  donbtlesa  stray  ttom 
time  to  time  in  searcb  of  pasiure.  In  subscqurat  and 
more  settled  times  it  mnst  have  been  b  ssrluui  Incon- 
Tenience  for  all  the  males  of  the  nation  to  leave  their 
Gunilies  unprotected  and  their  btuineis  neglected  for 
■o  nianj  dayi  every  year  aa  vould  be  nenuHuy  in 
going  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  It  la  true  thit  the  sea- 
sons of  the  festivals  wore  well  flxed  and  disttiiiuteil 
for  the  canvenicncg  of  aa  agriculture  people.  Tet 
to  have  to  vbit  .leruaalem  thrice  in  seven  montha  was 
a  aerious  thing,  especially  in  Uter  times,  when  Isiael- 
itea  were  scattered  far  abroad.  Even  if  the  expense 
was,  as  many  think  [see  AssESSifENT],  a  small  con- 
sideration, yet  the  ialeiruption  to  domes  tlclifa  and  the 
pursuits  of  business  must  have  been  very  great ;  nor 
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a  impossibility  to  the  Jews,  for  instance,  who 
were  in  B.ibylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, etc.  How  far  the  law  woe  rigoiouily  enforced  or 
strictly  obeyed  at  any  time  alter  tbe  settlement  in 
Palestine,  It  would  not  be  easy  to  s.iy.  Palftrey  (^e- 
tara  on  the  JeauA  Scr^-  i,  100)  supposes  that  *  ^  a  nun 
mi-jht  well  be  said  to  have  virtually  executed  this  duty 
who  agipeand  bofbre  the  Lord  (not  in  person,  but)  with 
his  olTering,  sent  by  the  hand  ofa  friend,  as  a  suiter  is 
said  in  our  common  speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice when  he  is  represented  there  by  his  attorney;" 
■  conjecture  which,  to  our  mind,  savore  too  much  of 
modern  ideas  and  uuges.  That  pome  relaxation  took 
place,  at  least  in  "the  latter  days,"  appears  from  John 
vii,  8,  in  which  more  or  loss  of  what  is  voluntary  ia 
obviously  connected  in  the  mind  and  practice  of  oar 
Lord  with  "  the  feast,"  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  paeaage  ia  an  evidence  of  the  general  uhservanca, 
not  to  say  Uie  universal  obligation,  in  hie  days,  of  at 
least  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  If,  however,  there  was 
in  practice  some  abatement  from  the  atrict  require- 
ments of  the  law,  yet  obviously  time  enongh  waaaaved 
from  tabor  by  the  strong  hand  of  religion  to  secure  to 
the  laborer  a  degree  of  most  desirable  and  enviable 
rest.  Not,  indeed,  that  all  the  ilaya  set  apart  were 
emancipated  from  labor.  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
fur  instance,  labor  Is  Interdicted  only  on  the  flrst  and 
the  last  day.      3o,  on  other  occasions,  business  and 

■ervancDs.  But  If  all  males  appeared  before  Jehovah 
even  only  once  a  year,  they  must,  in  going  and  return- 
ing, as  well  as  in  being  present  at  tbe  festival,  have 
spent  no  small  portion  of  time  in  alutinence  from  tbeir 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  derive 
alnnlar  advantages  alike  to  their  bodies  and  their 
minds.  The  rest  and  recreation  wonld  be  the  more 
pleasant,  salutary,  and  beneficial,  because  of  the  joyoos 
nature  of  the  religions  services  In  which  they  wen, 
for  the  groatsr  part,  engaged.     These  solemn  festivals 

friends,  for  the  enjoyment  of  hosplullty,  and  for  the 
interchange  of  kindness.  The  feasts  which  accom- 
panied the  sacrifices  opened  the  heart  of  the  entire 
family  to  joy,  and  gave  a  welcome  which  bore  a  relig- 
ious sanction  even  to  the  stranger,  the  falhe  less,  and 
the  widow  (Michaelis,  iViw.  Bedtl.  art.  199).  On  these 
aolemn  occa"iona  food  came  partly  from  hospitality  (a 
splendid  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in  2  Chron. 
XXIV,  7  8),  partly  from  the  feasla  which  accompanied 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and  partly  also  from  pro- 
vision expressly  made  by  the  travellers  themselves. 
It  appears  that  the  pilgrims  to  Jlecca  carry  with  them 
every  kind  of  food  that  thev  need  except  flesh,  which 
they  procure  in  the  city  iteeif.     Lodging,  too,  was  af- 
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forded  by  friends,  or  found  in  tents  erected  (br  the  pari 
pose  in  and  around  Jerusalem.      See  HoapiTALrrr. 

Besides  their  religions  parpoee,  the  great  fesUvali 
must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  Iha  tnainlfc 
nance  of  a  feeling  of  national  nni^.  Thia  may  fa* 
traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kingn  xii, 
-6,  37),  and  In  the  attempt  at  nformation  by  Heis- 
kiah  (S  Chron.  xxi,  t),  aa  weU  as  in  the  neosHity 
wbicb,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment of  mustering  a  considereble  military  force  at  Je- 
rusalem during  the  festivals  (Josephus,  Ani.  xvli,  9, 
S;  xvli,  ID,  2;  compare  Matt,  xxvi,  b;  Lake  ziii,  I). 
Another  effect  of  these  feetivals  Michaelis  has  found 
ill  tho  furtherance  of  internal  commerce.  They  would 
give  rise  to  something  resembling  onr  modem  Cain. 
Among  the  Hohammedans  simitar  festivals  have  had 
this  effect.  In  Article  199  the  same  leam«]  writer 
treats  of  the  important  influence  which  tbe  (totivaila 
bad  on  the  Calendar,  and  the  correction  of  it*  crrora. 
See  Tear. 

The  agricultural  aignificance  of  the  three  great  fes- 
tivals ia  clearly  let  forth  in  tlie  account  of  tbe  Jewiili 
sacred  year  contained  In  Lev.  xxiil.  The  prominence 
which,  not  only  in  that  chapter,  but  elsewhere,  is  giwen 
to  this  significance,  in  the  names  hy  which  Pentecost 
and  Tabernacles  are  often  called,  and  also  by  the  offer- 
ing of  "the  first-fruits  of  wheat-harvest"  at  Pentea»t 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  22),  and  of  "  the  first  of  the  tirat-trniU" 
at  the  Passover  (Exod.  xxiii,19;  xxxiv,  2(1),  might 
easily  Bug);est  that  tbe  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patri- 
archal (Ewald,  AUerlAamtr,  p.  S86),  and  that  the  bit- 
were  grafted  upon  their  primitjve  meaning.  It  Is  per- 
haps, however,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  thia  view  that 
we  should  rather  look  for  tbe  institution  of  agrlcnltn- 
ral  festivals  among  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors  wov 
before  the  settlement  In  the  laud  of  promise.  The 
times  of  tbe  festivals  were  evidently  ordained  In  wia- 
dom,  so  aa  to  interfere  as  little  aa  possible  with  the  in- 
dustry of  tbe  people.  The  Passover  was  held  just  b^ 
fore  the  work  of  harvest  commenced.  Pentecoet  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and  before  the  rinlage, 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  after  all  the  (hiits  of  tha 
ground  wen  gathered  in.  In  winter,  when  travelling 
was  difficult,  there  were  no  festivals.     See  Ssasohs. 

(1.)  The  flrst  of  these  three  great  festivals,  tbat  ot 
Unleavened  Bread,  called  also  the  Passover,  was  kept 
in  the  month  Ahib,  in  commemoration  of  the  resciw 
of  the  IsraelilesbyJehovahout  of  Egypt,  which  tot* 
place  in  that  month.  The  ceremonies  that  were  cosh 
nected  with  it  will  be  detaileil  under  the  head  Paa*. 
nvEB.  Every  one  who  was  ritually  clean,  and  Dot 
on  a  journey,  and  yet  omitted  to  keep  tbe  Paseover, 
lie  cat  off  from  the  people.     Anyone  ^'""       ^~ 


disabled  fo 


_ ,  las  to  keep  tbe  Pasaover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  next  month.  In  order  to  mak* 
tbe  season  more  remariinble,  it  was  ordained  that 
henceforward  the  month  in  which  It  took  place  should 
be  reckoned  the  first  of  the  national  reliirfous  year 
(Exod.  xli,  2).  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the  year 
>>egan  in  the  month  Abib.  or  NIsan  (March— April), 
wblle  the  civil  year  continued  to  be  reckoned  from 
Tisvi  (September— October)  (Exod.  xii,  8,  14,  27.  48- 
49;  I«v.xiiii,G;  Numb.  xivUi,  Ifl;  Deut  xvi,  1-7). 
The  Passover  lasted  one  week,  including  two  Sabbath* 
(De  Wette,  ArdiSoliig.  p.  214).  The  flrst  day  and  the 
last  were  holy,  that  Is.  devoted  to  the  observances  ia 
the  public  temple,  and  to  rest  ttom  alt  labor  (Exod. 
xii,  16;  Uv.  xxiii,  G;  Numb.  xxviil.lS;  Deut.  xvi, 
S).  Tho  modem  Jews  observe  the  16th  and  16th,  and 
the  »th  and  Blst  days  of  NIean,  as  holy  days  hi  cm- 
nection  with  this  festival.     See  NitAli. 

On  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  on  the  feast  of  Passo- 
ver, a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley  barreat 
waa  to  be  bronght  to  the  prieat  to  be  wared  bebre  Ja- 
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bovali,  aceompuiSe^  by  ■  burnt-ofFering.  Till  this  I  6.  The  Fatirat  of  DedSeatlon  mu  appointed  by  Jn> 
thcaf  wai  pmSDleil,  neither  bread  nor  parcb«d  com,  '  it)  MoccibeFus  on  occBsion  of  the  pnriflcatlon  o(  the 
DDT  full  ripe  un  of  the  huvnt,  could  be  eaten  (Exod.  Temple  and  rcconttnictinn  of  the  altar  after  tbey  had 
xK,  15-20 ;  liil.  G-10 ;  Lev.  ixlU,  6-8 ;  Deat.  ivi,  2-  I  been  polluted  b;  Antlocbua  F.piphanes.  The  haired 
H;  Nmnb.  xxvlii,  17-2G).     See  Hahvebt.  |  of  tbia  monarch  towardi  the  JewB  had  been  manifert- 

(3.)  The  (eastofPentecoetorarWeeke  irai  kept  to 'ed  in  TArioni  wayi:  he  forbade  their  children  to  be 
Johnab  at  the  end  of  eeven  weelu  from  that  day  of  !  rlrcnraciied,  reatnined  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
Uw  feitival  of  Unleavened  Bread,  on  which  the  aheaf  |  religion,  killed  many  who  disobeyed  his  mnndatei, 
vraa  presented.  On  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  com-  .  burnt  the  books  of  tlie  law,  let  up  idoUtry,  carried  off 
plete  week,  or  on  the  fiftieth  day,  two  wave  loavei  the  altar  of  incense,  the  shew-bread  table,  and  Ihe 
were  presenlsd  a>  flrKt-frnlta  of  tlie  wheat-harvest,  to-  Kolden  candlestick,  with  the  other  vessels  and  tress. 
getbar  with  aburnt-uffering,asiD.oirering,andapeBce-  ures  of  the  Temple,  and  went  to  such  extremes  as  to 
altering,  etc.  The  day  was  a  holy  convocation,  in  '  saciiflce  a  sow  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-oS^rinps,  build 
which  no  servile  work  was  done.  The  festival  lusted  a  heathen  altar  on  the  top  of  that  sacred  pile,  and  with 
bat  one  day.  The  Jews  of  the  present  day,  however,  broth  of  swine's  flesh  («  spiinklo  the  conrts  ani)  the 
hold  it  during  two  successive  days.  It  is  said  to  have  '  Temple  (1  Hacc.  t ;  2  Mace,  v  ;  Prideaux,  mb  A.C. 
been  designed  to  commemotBte  the  giving  of  the  law  1G7-8,  170).  The  new  dedication  took  place  on  the 
on  Mount  Sinai  <Deut.  xvl,  B-11 ;  Uv.  xiii,  16-31;  Z6th  day  of  the  ninth  month,  called  Kisleu,  in  the 
Numb,  xxviii,  28-81 ;  xv,  17-Sl).  See  Pkntecost,  i  year  before  Christ  170.  This  would  be  in  December. 
(S.)  The  feast  of  Ingathering  or  of  Tabernacles  be-  ,  The  day  was  chosen  aa  being  that  on  which  Aniiochus, 
gan  on  tbe  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and  three  years  before,  hsd  polluted  the  altar  by  healbta 
continoed  eight  days,  the  first  and  last  being  Sabbaths.  '  sacrlflcee.  The  )oy  of  the  Israelites  mast  have  been 
Daring  the  least  all  native  Isiaelites  dwelt  In  booths  ,  frrest  on  the  occasion,  and  well  may  they  have  pro- 
made  of  the  shoots  of  beautiful  trees,  palm  branches,  {  longed  the  observance  of  it  far  eight  days.  A  general 
Louglu  of  thick-leaved  trees,  and  of  the  willows  of  the  ,  illumination  formed  a  part  of  the  festival,  whence  It 
brook,  when  they  rejoiced  with  their  familiep,  with  the  '  obtained  Ihe  name  of  the  feast  of  Lights.  In  John  i, 
Levite,  tbe  stnnger.  the  fathsrleas,  and  tbe  widow,  be- :  2S  this  featlvBt  is  alluded  to  when  anr  Lord  Is  uid  to 
fore  Jehovah.  Various  offerings  were  made.  At  the  have  been  present  at  the  feast  of  Dedication.  The  hlS' 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release,  at  the  '  turlan  marks  the  time  by  stating  "It  was  winter." 
(eut  of  Tabernacles,  the  law  waa  required  to  be  read'  (Compare  1  Mace,  iv,  fi!-e»:  Mishns,  7aant(jl,  ii.  10; 
by  tbe  priests  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  Israelites  (Deut.  MneiKalon,iii,9;  Josephus,  .liU.  xii,  7,  T;  Ap.ii.SB.^ 
zvi,  13-15;    zxxi,  10-I3i    Lev.  xxiil,  .tO-48,  38-86;    See  Dei)icati»:(,  Feast  op. 

Kumb.  xxix.ia-se,  40).  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  6.  The  F-itiml  of  Siaautr,  to  commemorate  tbe  de- 
appointed  partly  to  be  an  occasion  of  annual  thanks- I  featby  Judas  Maccabeus  of  the  Greeks  when  the. lewa 
giving  after  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  (Exod.  1  "amote  off  Nkanor's  head  and  his  right  hand  which 
xiiiv,  S2;  Lev.  iixiU,89;  Deut  xvi.lS),  and  partly  1  be  stretched  out  so  proudly,"  caused  "the  people  to 
to  remind  the  Israelites  that  their  fathers  bad  lived  In  '  rejoice  greatly,  and  they  kept  that  day  a  day  of  great 
tenta  in  tbe  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii.  40-48).  This  feast  pladneas ;  moreover,  they  ordained  to  keep  yearly  Ibis 
leek  place  in  the  end  of  the  year,  September  or  Octo-  dny,  Iwing  the  thirteenth  iaj  of  Adar"— the  twelfth 
ber.  The  modern  Jews  observe  it  for  seven  success-  ,  month  (1  Mace.  vii,47;  Josephus,  Aal.  TiM.,  10;  6;  7*00- 
Ire  days,  tbe  first  two  and  the  last  two  of  which  are  I  niVA.  xii;  Talm.  Jcrus.  Taamlk,  ii,  10;  Josippon  ben- 
My  days.      See  TadeRXaclkb,  Fkabt  or.  :  Gorlon.  ill.  2?,  p.  344.  ed.  Breith.).     See  Kicanor. 

(4.)  The  festival  of  .Vew  Yrar-i  Da^  (Kotk  hoA-Sha-  \  7.  The  Falirjl  n/PuHio  or  of  Lots  originated  in  the 
aoA  in  (be  Talmnd)  is  held  by  modem  Jows  for  two  f;ratitude  of  the  Jews  in  escaping  the  plot  of  Haman 
day*  atthe  beginning  of  TIsrt.  See  Trdhfets,  FbaBT  i  designed  for  their  destruction.  It  took  its  name  finm 
or.  I  the  loM  which  were  cast  before  Hsman  by  the  astrolo- 

S.  The  tenth  davof  tbe  seventh  month  wss  the  Soji ,  gen,  who  knew  his  faatri>d  agalnit  Mordecat  and  hie 
n/^CMinMH^-adayofabstinence,  oday  ofholy  con-,  wbh  to  destroy  his  family  and  nation  (Erther  iii,  7; 
vocation,  in  which  all  were  to  afflict  tbemselvea.  Spe- '  is,  2,  6).  The  feast  was  suggested  by  Esther  and  Mor- 
dalofferings  were  made  (Lev.  xxiil,  36-82;  xvl,1,!U:  decal,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  J3th,  14tli,  and  IStb 
Nnmb.xxix,7-ll:Exod.xxi,10).  See  AroiiEHKnT,  ^  days  of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar).  The  18th  waa  a 
DAT  OP.  '  faat,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to  have 

tl.AdiSHaial  PoU-exUim  FalitH^. —  J.  Tht  term  I  Iwien  destroyed;  and  the  Htb  and  IBth  were  a  feast 
••aiafiMntli<f(heBiuM"{laf,T^Ka(iTn\\oi^ii  ap-  held  in  commemorgtion  of  their  deliverance  (see  2 
ldiedbvPbilo(£^.v.Gl)  to  the  offtring  of  the  first- 1  Mace,  xv,  36).  The  fastis  called  the  FaEt  of  Esther, 
fraits  described  in  Dent,  xxvi,  1-11,  and  occurring  andtbe  feast  still  holds  the  name  oti'urim.  Prideauz 
on  the  16th  of  tbe  first  month  (Nisan).    See  Firit-   (Hmwi-.)  styles  it  the  bacchunalia  of  the  Jews.     See 

FBDITS.  rURIM. 

2.  The  Fftival  n/Acra.  which  was  instituted  by  Si-  Tbe  staugbter  of  Holofemes  by  the  hand  of  Judith, 

n(niMaecab«na,B.C.  I41,toke  celebrated  on  the  3Sd  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  liber- 

of  the  second  month  (Ijar),  in  commemoration  of  the  '  ation  of  the  Jews,  were  commemorated  by  the  Instito- 

captntB  and  piirifving  of  Acrm  (q.  v.),  and  the  espul-  tion  of  a  festival  (Judith  liv,  xv).    See  Holofebhu. 

Sim  of  the  HaUwiUts- from  Jerusalem  (1  Mace,  xiii,  Some  other  minor  fcstivaU  may  be  found  noticed  in 

5»-i!).    See  MACCAEIKE9.                                             '  Brown's  Aaligmlu;  i,  6S6,  and  in   Simon'a  Didiim- 

_  8.  Tbe  FttatKd  of  Wvod-carrymij,  na  it  was  called  ^ire  de  la  BibU,  art. "  FStea."     See  CalbnDAB,  Jbw- 

iioprif  rvv  IvXofopiu/py,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  isu. 

(IFor.ii.iy.B)  and  the  Mishna  (rmmtrt,  iv,  B).    What        Liltratan Josephus, .4 ■(.  li-iii,  xiil-xvlii  War,  il, 

ippesrs  to  have  been  its  origin  is  found  in  Neh.  x,  84.  S,  1 ,  and  many  other  places ;  Philo,  De  Siptmario  et 

It  was  celebrated  on  the  lath  (21at)  of  the  fifth  month  Fritlt  diOiut  (lltpi  rtjc'E/^fnpic.  Op,  vol.  v,  p.  31,  edit, 

(Ab).    See  Xru)Fii(iHiA.  Tauch.);  the  Miahna,  TncH  retpicAitg  tht  FrMivalM. 

i.  The   Ftithal  of  Water -dnaaiig  (n^3    Pn^b  orlr^a  ^1D;  especially  the  Talmudical  tract  tAi;;^ 

ns^sn),  which  waa  held  on  the  33d  of  the  seventh  (Mii-hna,  ii,  13),  (ire  its  (rift,  /e<(u  n/nnn.  c.  ttrt.  el 

•aealh  (tisH),  the  last  davof  the  feaatofTabemacles  Bartrnom  <DmBieiK.(ediL  Ludovici,  Lip*.  1«96, 1713); 

(<nnp,  Jahnvii,B7;  Mi•hn^^  Sneco,  iv,  9 ;  v,l-8;  see  al»o  Hettinger,  Dt  Irima    compariHov  Jirofl.  coram 

Pr»r,0»«p.«in(ioMfa/«toh>&miacttfo™i,Altorf,  Am.™  (Marb.  1707);  Otho,  Z«  ftiM.  p.  afW;  John- 

1744).    SeeSlLOAN.  slon,/)e/'»'i» /Mnror.  ((  ffrwor.CVratisl.  1660;  Jen. 


FEVER  6. 

Febr,  MdackiOTAn,  i,  169  ;  WMiet  n.  WdM,  KirvicB- 
£et.lv,81.     (A.J.S.) 

Fevar,  tho  nndertng,  in  tha  A.  T,,  of  thi  Hebrew 
rJn^^,  taJdath'alh  (DeuL  :txTili,  ?!),  and  the  Qreck 
rup(ruc(U''t'^i"'14i  "luk  1,30;  LakeiT,S8j  Jobn 
W.SI;  Actsxxviii.S).  Botb  tha  Hebrew  snd  Greek 
Worda  are  derived  from  lie  uaocialionof  burniagbeat, 
irhich  la  tbo  UBuat  pj'mptiim  of  a  febrile  nttackj  the 
former  coming  from  tlie  verb  rnp,  (o  6ii™,  the  l»lter 
from  jnp,Jire  (comp.  Anm.  St^tfX  from  tjtti  Goth. 
brinao,  from  £r«n(in,  to  bom ;  iJiL/ebrU,  ind  our  own 
/tMTitrotafertre).  In  Lev.  iivi,  16,lhe  A.V.  ren- 
der! rn^p  by  "  bmring  »gne,"  bat  the  rendering/*- 
vtr  Beema  better,  oa  it  is  not  necesurilj  the  intermit- 
tent tjpe  of  tho  disease  wbich  i»  tbnn  deaignated.  In 
■11  E^lern  clinutea  febrile  dieeaaes  are  common,  ao'l 
in  Syrm  and  Paleetine  they  are  among  the  commonest 
and  severest  InflictionB  under  wblch  tbe  mhabilants 
■uflbr  (Buaaell'g  Alfi^,hk.v,  eh. ill).  They  are  eepe- 
dally  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  Capernaum  (Thom- 
son, Liaid  and  Boot,  i,  64').  Tha  fever  under  which 
Peter's  irifb'a  mother  luffered  is  called  by  Luira  iropi- 
rvc/u^KC,  "a;rRi(ferer,"andthi8  baa  been  regarded 
■a  having  reference  to  the  andeut  aclentlBc  distribu- 
tion of  fevers  into  the  great  and  the  less  (Qalen,  Dt 
d^.Jrbr. ;  tee  Wctsteln,  in  loc.),  and  u  an  instance 
of  Luke'a  profeuional  exactitude  in  describing  dlBease. 
His  use  of  rvpiToi  in  tbe  plural  in  describing  the  dis- 
ease under  which  the  father  of  PubliuB  labored  (Acts 
xxviii,  S)  has  also  lieen  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the 
aame  kind,  inasmuch  as  that  dlaeaae  was,  from  its  be- 
ing conjoined  witb  dyaenleiy,  not  a  continaoua,  but  an 
Intermittent  fever.  To  this  mticb  importance  cannot 
beatlaclied,ttaoagbit  is  probable  that  Luke,  as  aphy- 
^ian,  would  naturally  use  the  tecbnlcal  language  of 
his  profeeeion  in  speaking  of  disease.  In  Dent,  x.'iviii, 
22,  besides  riTTp,  two  diseases  of  tha  aime  cbua  arc 
mentioDed,  r|?^'n,daUe'jlcA,a(iiminjr(A.V.  "inflan:- 
tnation"),  and  in^ln,  lAarcivr',  MMnw  parMng  (A. 
v.  "extreme  burning").  The  Sept.  renders  the  for- 
mer of  these  by  piyoc,  Awriiij,  and  tbe  latter  by  Ipi- 
Oiofiit,  a  word  which  is  used  by  tho  Greek  writers  on 
medicine  to  designate  "  qaodvis  Natnrss  IrritamentuDi, 
quo  Bolllcitata  natora  ad  obenndaa  motionea  escitatiir" 
(Foes,  Otam.  Ifippoe,}.  The  former  la  probably  tha 
ague,  a  disease  of  frequent  occarrence  In  tbe  East; 
and  the  iatter  pmbsbly  dysentery,  or  Bome  species  of 
inflammatory  ftver.  The  Syriac  venlon  tenders  it  bv 
JHm'nir,  which  favon  tbe  latter  saggeathm.  Rosen- 
mQIIer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  Is  the  oataTkui 
tu^oaau,  but  this  is  without  probability.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  eryslpclaa.  Fever  con- 
Rtantly  accompanies  the  bloody  flax  or  dysentery  (Acta 
xiTiii,  8 ;  compare  De  HandeUlo,  TmviU,  ed.  1669,  p. 
(ft).  Fevers  of  an  inflammntorj'  character  are  men- 
tioned (Dnrckhardt,  Amb.i,4AS)  as  common  at  Mecca, 
and  putrid  ones  at  Ji^da.  Intermittent  fever  and  dys- 
entery, the  latter  nften  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  dis- 
eaaes.  For  the  former,  Ibongh  often  fatal  to  stran- 
gers, the  natives  care  little,  but  mnch  dread  a  relap<e. 
TTiese  ftvers  sometimes  DCcasion  most  troublesome 
swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii,  iOO-iSl}.    See 

Few,  loHATim  A.,  a  mloieter  of  the  Methodist 
E[dscopii)  Church.  lie  was  bom  In  Columbia  Coun- 
ty. Georgia,  April,  1791,  About  tha  year  ISM  he  was 
Bent  Knrtb  to  be  under  tbe  care  of  bis  uncle,  then  reaid- 
Idj;  in  New  York,  for  tbe  henetits  of  a  Kortbem  edu- 
cation, lie  was  prepared  for  college  by  a  Mr.  Trapba- 
gen,  at  Bergen.  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  went  to  Prince- 
ton, but,  instead  of  entering  the  regular  college  course, 
he  preferred  devoting  liiroaelf  to  aucb  accompli "hments 
as  music  and  French,  drawing  and  fencing.  After  re- 
maii^ng  at  Trinceton  some  time  he  went  to  tbe  cit 
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of  New  York,  and  after  proaecating  hia  at 
short  time  he  returned  to  Georgia.  Hi 
the  study  of  law,  but  after  bia  marriaga,  which  tosi 
place  in  1811,  be  gave  up  bis  legal  pursoits,  and  settlol 
down  into  the  Ufe  of  a  [jauter,  from  which  be  was  onlj 
aroused  by  an  appointment  as  colonel  ota  regiment  to 
repair  to  Savannah  In  1816.  At  the  end  of  the  wsrbt 
retnruedto  bia  studies  with  auch  intensity  as  to  lead  la 
the  neglect  of  his  hnslnesi  and  the  loss  of  bia  prvperl;. 
In  tbe  year  18S3  be  removed  to  Augusta,  and  engaged 
in  tbe  practice  ofthe  law  witb  flattering  success,  but 
in  IS24  he  was  attacked  with  bcmoTrhage  of  tbe  luigi, 
and  from  that  time  waa  unalile  to  attend  to  the  dDtks 
of  bia  profeaaion,  and  never  afterwards  fully  regalDrd 
bis  health.  At  tbia  period  of  his  life  a  great  change 
in  bia  character  took  place.  Heretofore  he  had  been 
inclined  to  one  or  other  ofthe  forma  of  aceplicifm.  bat 
Fletcher's  Appeal  lo  Mattrr  ijfFact  <md  O/ivmm  Stut 
falling  in  bis  way,  his  scepticism  waa  dissipated,  and 
his  heart  opened  to  the  influence  of  Christianitj.  la 
1828  be  was  admitted  an  trial  in  tbe  Soath  Carolina 
Conference  ofthe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  ' '  Sot. 
withstanding  ho  was  always  an  invalid  from  the 
time  he  entered  the  minlstij,  be  performed  a  great 
amount  of  labor,  and  flllcd  some  of  the  most  importint 
places  In  tbe  gift  of  hia  denomination.  Be  «s*  tbe 
projector,  and  for  a  time  the  president,  of  Eauiry  Cot 
lege,  at  Oxford,  Qs.,  and  rendered  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  and  sound  morals."  Tbe  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Few  by  lb* 
Wesleyan  Univerelty  in  1836.  Dr,  Few's  last  paMk 
act  was  the  drawing  np  ofthe  report  on  tbe  division 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  adopted  bv  ths 
Georgia  Conference'  in  1816,  The  excitement  pn> 
duced  by  this  effort  was  too  much  for  bis  strengtli, 
and,  though  he  partially  rallied  and  lingered  dorjag 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  hia  debilitated  conatJtD' 
lion  sank  at  last,  and  he  died  in  great  peace  at  Athtai, 
Ga.,  Nov.  21, 1846,  and  was  buried  in  Oxford,  the  tat 
of  Emory  College.  He  left  a  widow,  bat  no  childRn. 
— Sprague,  Atmali,  vil,  739. 

Flaore,  Bmn,  an  Irish  hermit,  who  died  at  BieEll 
(Brie),  in  France,  about  6701  Ha  was  originally  called 
France  Fijre  and,  acooiding  to  some  wiiien,  tbe 
na  Fiacrt  was  given  to  bim  about  five  or  aii  hun- 
dred ysars  after  his  deatli.  little  is  known  about  hii 
life.  According  to  some  writers,  ha  descended  fn-m 
an  iUuBtrions  Irish  family;  according  to  others,  he  wai 
tbe  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  FnDct 
with  some  companions  while  still  verv  yoong.  mlti- 
voted  a  tract  of  land,  and  built  cells  for  himHlf  sad 
his  companions,  and  an  asvlnm  for  foreigners.  An 
Irish  or  Scotch  nobleman,  by  the  name  of  Chillen,  in- 
duced him  to  preach  in  the  neb^hboring  provinces,  and 
his  sermons  are  ssid  to  have  had  great  results.  Ht 
was  buried  in  his  oratory  at  Breuil,  and  aubscqoeiillv 
an  oratory  waa  erected  on  the  spot.  H  is  relics  lecanw 
quite  celebrated,  as  a  nnmber  of  miracles  were  afcribed 
to  them  ;  as.  for  instance,  b}*  queen  Ann,  wife  of  I.duIi 
XIIL  In  the  former  province  of  Artols,  where  be  ii 
the  object  of  a  particular  veneration,  be  is  commfmfr 
rated  on  tbe  I8th  of  November.  He  is  sl'O  tbe  pattna 
nf  tbe  gardeners,  who  coromemonile  him  onthoSOtbof 
August.  A  class  of  four-wheeled  French  carriage!, 
which  became  common  in  the  17th  centory,  are  ssld 
by  some  to  have  been  named  after  him,  as  the  ia- 
ventor  had  on  his  sign  the  words  A  Sai*l  Fiacm 
I  bnt  others  explain  the  origin  of  the  word  dilfereatl,'. 
[  Some  writers  make  mention  of  a  letter  written  br 
]  Fiacre  ro  his  sister  Syra,  and  containing  some  «■ 
[horlatinns,  — Hoefer,  A'oureUs  Biogiiqikit  Ghirak, 
I  xvii,  614. 


nchte,  JoHAKN  GoTTLiBB,  a  German  phPMt- 
phcr,  was  bom  May  19, 176!,  at  tho  village  of  Bam- 
I  menau,  near  BIscbofswerda,  in  Lusatia.  Tba  baroi 
'  Milteta,  Btniek  with  tbe  promiae  of  the  boy,  asnnnBl 
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the  clurgii  of  hi*  educillDn.  At  thirteen  he  wu  i 
placed  in  the  ^yinna*inin  of  SchDlpforte.  and  while 
then  be  imbibed  (from  reading  Leasing)  u  spirit  of 
free  inqoiri'  which  animated  hia  whole  InteltecCual 
life.  At  eighteen  be  entered  the  University  of  Jenti 
■s  a  itndent  of  theology,  and  while  there  he  Hems  to 
hare  adopted  the  philoaophy  and  theology  of  Spinoia. 
But  the  aenM  of  *'  personality"  goon  lilted  him  oat  of 
tlut  abyss.  The  death  of  biuon  Milteti  threw  him  on 
hia  own  rewnrces,  and  privation  added  strength  to  his 
character.  For  a  while  he  waa  tutor  in  a  family  at 
Zurich,  and  in  1790  he  went  to  Leipiig,  where  he  suf- 
fered greatly  from  poverty.  "  I  hare  nothing,"  he 
writee,  "excepting  courage  lefL"  Kant's  KritU  der 
nmat  Vtnainft  (the  Criticism  of  Purs  Reason)  wiooght 
a  revolntion  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  fireed  iiis  mind 
entirely  from  the  remains  of  Determiniam.  "I  now 
beartUy  believe  in  the  freedom  of  man,  and  am  well 
convinced  that  it  ia  only  on  this  aupposition  thst  duty, 
virtne,  and  morality  is  so  much  as  possilile.  ...  It  is 
now  evident  to  me  thst  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  all  human  eclions  is  the  source  of  a  great  pirt  of 
the  immorality  of  the  so-cslled  higher  cbissea"'  (Irtta- 
to  Aehtlii,  1790).     In  1791  he  went  to  Wartiw  to  Hit  a 

and  on  bis  way  home  slopped  at  Kdnigsberg  to  vi^t 
Kant  (June,  1791).  Not  Anding  at  tirA  a  very  cordial 
reception,  be  wrote,  between  July  13  and  Aug.  IS,  his 
KriHk  oiler  OSabanmg  (Criticism  of  nil  p'«sible  Hev- 
elation),  and  laid  it  before  Kant,  as  an  introduction  of 
'^his  mind"  to  that  philosopher.  Kant  was.  indeed,  con- 
ciliated ;  but  yet,  when  Pichte  soon  after  asked  for  a 
small  loao  to  help  him  forward,  Kint  refused.  The 
book  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  attractad 
miveraal  attention.  It  was  everywhere  ascribed  to 
E^Dt,  who  was  compelled  to  name  Ficbte  as  the  au- 
thor, In  order  to  disclaim  it  completely  for  himself. 
The  work  seeks  to  determine  the  neceeiary  conditions 
imder  which  revelation  must  be  given  by  Ood  to  man, 
and  to  lay  down  the  crileria  by  which  every  professed 
revelation  most  be  tested.  In  October,  1792,  Fichls 
was  mnrrkd.  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his  father-in- 
law  (Kahn)  at  Zurich,  where  be  »pent  several  months. 
Here  he  published  a  work  on  the  French  Revolution 
(1798,  2  vols.).  In  which  he  advocated  the  modem 
principle  that  no  political  constitution  can  be  an- 
ehangeable ;  and  that  the  best  constitution  is  that 
which  carries  in  itself  the  principle  of  progress,  and 
provides  a  method  for  its  own  change  atid  improve- 
meat.  He  was  charged  with  Jacobinl!<m  and  democ- 
racy on  account  of  Ibis  work.  In  1791  he  became  pro- 
ItesoT  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  as  enccessoT  of  Relnbuld. 
His  lectures  awakened  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
stodanls.  Part  ofthem  were  publish^  under  the  title 
Die  Beitimmaag  det  GelekHeA  (tr^nal.  bv  W.  Smith,  The 
Voratio*  nfAt  Scholnr.  lymlon.  1847,  i2mo).  In  17D5 
be  published  Witte»icluif;ilehre  (Doctrine  of  Knowl- 
edge), and  in  1798  his  BMealrkn  (Doctrine  of  Ethics). 
Tlu  freedom  and  DDveltyof  the  doctrines  taught  in 
these  lectures,  together  with  the  fact  that  be  delivered 
manyofthem  on  Sunday  (see  below),  bronght  upon  him 
a  charge  of  atheism,  which  he  vigiironsly  repelled  in 
his  Aj^dlatiom  gtgm  £t  AnMast  eUi  AAtwmaa.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  compelled  lo  resi^  bU  chair  in  1799.  ^ 
"  "  '    "  livered  private  lectures,  | 
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tant  of  his  later  writings,  as  giving  what  he  Cdnaldered 
to  be  the  ethical  and  religious  results  of  his  phiiosoiiby 
(translated  by  W.  Smith,  The  Way  tovarrU  Ae  bkuird 
Lift,  or  Ae  Doclrine  of  EtUgim,  London,  l»i9,  ISnio). 
Ketuming  to  Beriin  in  1807,  he  published  Bedea  an  die 
DaiUdu  Nation  (Addresses  to  the  German  People), 
which  awakened  great  polilical  enthusiasm.  On  the 
restoratian  of  peace  he  was  called  by  the  king  to  aid 
in  reorganizing  the  University  of  Ueriin,  and  in  1810 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  which  then  is- 
cluded  among  its  faculty  Sclileicrmacher,  Neander, 
De  Wette,  Von  Humboldt,  and  other  brilliant  names. 
During  the  subjection  of  Oennany  ta  Napoleon,  much 
of  Fichte's  time  and  thoughts  were  given  to  politics ;  his 
patriotism  was  pure,  fervent,  and  self-sacrihciog.  Af- 
ter the  great  battles  of  1813,  the  hospitals  were  filled 
witb  wounded  men,  and  his  wife  was  an  assiduous  and 
devoted  nurse.  She  was  edsed  with  typhoid  fever 
early  In  1811,  and  her  husband  imbibed  the  iutecdon 
fh>m  her;  she  recovered,  but  he  died,  Jan.  -17,  I8I1. 
His  son,  Immanuel  Ucnnaun  (bom  in  1797),  inherited 

his  works,  and  has  also  vindicated  him  from  the  charga 
of  atheism  and  irreiigion.  Besides  the  wiirks  of  J.  U. 
Fichte  already  mentioned,  we  name  Grmdlagt  da  Xa- 
lar.JUcUi  (Jena.  1767-0,  2  parts)  -.—Die  ThaUachai  det 
BsKUuUfsai  (Stnttgard,  1817).  'I  he  following  were 
edited  by  bis  son  after  his  death :  Naciffelatiene  Werhe 
(Bonn,  IBSl,  3  vols.)  -.—R^igiimt-jAilota^UKhe  Sdtrif. 
UM  (Berlin,  1847):— P<7Hifd7uU(tf.5.''Ai-i^  (Berlin, 
1807,  7  vols.)  -.—Briefwchtd  mil  Schdiiog  (Stnttgard. 
185l>):— J.  C. /'scAls's  SimmtUdie  Werke  (Uerlin,  184S 


publisi 


V  Mrs.  Sinn) 
derthetiUe  TAs  AitiaiKMMo/Jf'm,  LDnd.lS4G.lSmo). 
In  1806  he  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Kriangen 
br  a  t^w  months.  Between  1805  and  1807  he  pniv 
lished  lectures,  UAer  doe  Wr»ta  dti  Giirhr1e»  (transl. 
b<r  W.  Smith  nnder  the  title  Tk--Nat»n  oftke  Scholar 
lad  ilt  UiaofalatiomM,  Lond.  18a4, 12mo)  i  lectures  de- 
livered at  Berlin  on  Grmdiigr  d-t  grqannibiigta  Zal- 
dlir.  (transl.  by  W- Smith,  The  CiaraderiMlict  of  the 
prsKnl  .,4^.  London.  1S47,  iSmo):  and  Amerlmtg  tmn 
idifBi  Le'/eit,  oder  die  Re^/ioiulehre,  the  moat  impor- 


We  csn  give  only  a  summary  view  of  the  nttcmplr 
of  Fichta  to  found  a  complete  philosophy.  Histori- 
cally he  stands  between  K>int  and  Kegel,  and  forms 
the  point  of  tranaiUan  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
"The  end  which  Ficbte  propuses  to  himself  in  his  Wit. 
lauchafttlehre  a  to  give  to  science  a  true,  that  is  to 
say,  an  absolute  principle,  reposing  only  upon  itself, 
and  Iciving  a  basis  lo  all  the  rest.  Here  the  idealism 
of  Kant  is  accepted  in  all  its  rigor.  There  is  no  longer 
any  arbitrarily  supposed  objective  element,  even  as  a 
simple  phenomenon.  All  is  severely  deduced  from 
th9  salifect,  the  sole  term  of  knowledge  admitted  by 
idealism.  Flchle's  problem  is  Just  tbis:  to  bring  out 
philosophy  whole  and  entire  from  the  Ego;  and  this 
bold  roasoner  pmposos  to  give  bis  deduction  a  more 
than  mathematical  eiaclilude.  Algeiwa  rests  upon 
the  taw  of  identity,  which  is  thus  expressed:  A=A. 
Fichte  maintains  that  this  law  implies  another,  the 
only  one  which  n  philosoplier  is  entitled  to  admit  with- 
out proof,  and  also  the  only  one  which  be  requires; 
Ho^Ue.  When  yon  say  A  =  A,  you  intend  to  affirm 
nothing  upon  the  existence  of  A.  You  only  affirm 
that  if  A  is  A,  A  csn  !«  nothing  else  than  A-  The 
proposition  A  =  A  is  therefore,  says  Fichte,  absolute 
only  in  its /arm,  and  not  in  its  matter  or  contents.  I 
know  not  if  A  exists  practically  and  malerially  or  not ; 
bat  it  matters  not.  I  am  fbrmally  certain  that  gicm 
A,  A  cannot  differ  from  A,  and  that  there  is  necessary 
relation  between  these  two  terms.  It  is  by  the  analy- 
sis of  this  relation  that  Fichte  undertakes  to  prove  the 
Effo.     In  the  proposition  A— A,  he  ar- 

of  view  as  the  second.  The  first  A,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  laid  down  conditionally,  the  second  absolutely. 
What  reduces  these  two  terms  to  unity,  puts  them  in 
a  certain  relation,  judges,  affirms,  and  constitutes  this 
relation?  Evidentiy  the  Kgt>.  Take  away  the  Ego, 
and  you  take  away  the  relation,  the  two  terms,  the 
proportion  A=A.  Above  it,  then,  there  b  a  higher 
and  more  immediate  truth.  The  principle  of  identity 
is  only  absolute  in/om;  tile  principle  Me=He  is  ab- 
solute both  in /arm  and  matter;  it  alone  is  traig  abio. 
lull.  I  need  not  fbliow  Fichte  in  tlie  course  of  his 
deduction,  the  most  subtle  and  artificial  which  can  be 
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cODcelTSd.    It  b  csough  fbr  me  to  know  that  be  poibed  I 

to  the  utmost  tlie  stTangs  Idea  of  iledDcing  s  vut  eys- 
tam  of  phlloiopby  from  thii  one  principlo,  the  £yo. 
The  Ego  nlone  is  the  principle,  explaining,  iMying 
down,  creating  itself.  I  know  nM  wlwtlier  I  should  ; 
wonder  more  at  the  excess  of  extravagance  to  wbicb 
the  iiaman  mind  may  be  carried,  or  at  the  amazing 
ricbnesa  of  its  resources.  By  Kant  it  was  coDdemned 
to  be  iiHiorant  oT  (be  uiuverse  and  of  God,  loclied  up 
In  tbe  prison  of  the  ^r^.  Let  him  alone.  This  one 
reserved  point  will  kIvo  him  back  all  the  rest.  From 
the  furthsAt  liniils  of  skepticism  he  will  even  pass  to 
the  meet  absolute  dogniatism.  But  a  little  while  ago 
be  doubted  of  everything.  Now  he  vaunts,  not  merely 
that  he  jtnotn  Nature,  but  that  he  crtaitt  ber.  Nay. 
he  vaunta  that  he  creates  God.  Such  are  the  very 
expressiona,  at  onc«  absurd  and  logical,  of  Fichle. 
He  draws  nature  and  God  from  the  Ego.  The  Ego 
implies  the  ynn-Eso.  It  limits  itself.  It  is  only  it- 
self liy  opposing  to  itself  another  which  is  not  itself. 
It  poses  itSflf  only  by  opposiog  its  contrary.  It  is  it- 
self the  link  of  this  oopasition,  the  synthesis  of  this 
antinomy.  lu  tact,  if'  the  Ego  only  exists  for  itself, 
the  racultf  of  selr-limitatioo  which  it  possesses  implies 
tbat,  in  itself.  It  la  infinite  and  ilUinitable.  Beyond 
the  divisible  and  rfiaHve  Ego,  opposed  to  tbe  Nott'EgOj 
there  is,  therefore,  an  dmlBle  Ego,  comprising  nature 
and  man.  This  absoluta  Ego  is  God.  Here,  then,  is 
tbougbt  in  possession  of  its  three  essential  objects; 
bare  are  man,  nature,  and  God,  in  their  necessary  re- 
lation, members  of  one  identical  thought,  with  three 
terms,  at  once  sepBi;ited  and  reconciled ;  here  is  a  phi- 
losophy worthy  of  the  name ;  a  rignrous,  demonstra- 
ted, homogeneous  science,  starting  from  one  (rreal 
principle  to  follow  out  and  to  extuast  all  its  conse- 
qnences. 

"Such,  in  its  general  principlp,  is  the  metaphysics 
of  Fichte.  His  morality  is  a  logical,  though  perhaps 
imforeeeen  conseqaenco  of  this.  It  is  founded  upon 
tbe  Ego,  whose  eminent  characteristic  ia  liberty.  To 
preserve  one's  own  liberty,  one's  ^  is  doty;  to  re- 
spect the  Ego,  the  liberty  of  others,  is  another  not  less 
aacred  duty  which  becomes  the  fonndatiDn  of  right. 
Hence  the  noble  stoiebm  of  Fichte,  and  that  passion 
for  lilierty.  which  were  in  ™ch  perfect  harmony  with 
the  masculine  atren«th  of  his  character  and  tbe  gener- 
ous part  which  he  played  in  tbe  political  affairs  of 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system 
Hchte  does  not  lie  here.  1  find  his  greatness  and 
orlginnlity  in  the  cxtraordinaTy  meUphysies  so  justly 
and  Ijoldly  called  by  himself  subjective  absolute  ideal- 
ism. It  has  this  singular  featnre,  that  in  pushing  the 
scepticism  of  Kant  to  its  extremest  consequences,  it 
prepares  tbe  way  for  the  dogmatism  of  Schclling  and 
of  Hegel.  Not  only  does  it  prepare  the  way  for,  but 
even  liegins  and  contains  this  dogmatism.  Fichte 
i^nlv  aspires  to  absolute  science.  He  explains  all 
things— man,  nature,  and  God.  Ho  Ipsds  German 
philosophy,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  from  the  sub- 
jective 10  the  objective  by  the  subjective  itself.  From 
abenlute  scepticism  he  flings  it  into  an  enormous  ilog- 
mallsm.  Setting  out  from  a  teaching  so  timid  that  it 
scarcely  ventures  to  affirm  one  actual  being,  it  is  the 
prelude  of  that  ambitious  philosophy  which  embraces 
In  its  enormoua  frameworks  the  history  of  man  and 
that  of  nature,  and  pretends  to  an  unmeasured,  unre- 
served, and  universal  explanation  of  all  things"  (Sais- 
aet.  .Vodrra  Panliirum,  Edinb.  1863,  ii,  2  sq.). 

On  the  relations  of  Fichu's  life  and  works  to  theol- 
ogy and  to  the  Christian  Church,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Hagenbach,  Ctrmm  SalionalUiB 
(tranel.  I>y  Gage  and  Stuckenbei^,  K.  Y.  1S65) :  •<  It 
would  certainly  be  doing  Fichte  injaitice  lo  Interpret 
his  system  to  mean  that  he  wished  to  make  hunself, 
J.  G.  Fichti',  God.  We  might  say  witii  more  proprie- 
ty tbat  Fichte,  like  Spinosn,  denied  the  existence  of 
Ood  only  in  order  to  conceive  him  more  spiritually; 
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stripping  off  all  associations  of  created  things  tram  tb* 
idea  of  the  Creator,  lest  he  sboold  be  dragged  dowa 
into  the  sphere  of  the  finite.  Tbe  haman  mind  is  tea 
apt  to  think  of  God  in  an  anthTopomorpbiUc  tnuUKr. 
Fichte  was  a  teacher  of  academic  yontb.  At  bis  Itet 
sat  many  who  were  destined  to  proclaim  to  Christian 
congregations  the  God  of  the  Gospel  i  a  God  uho  is 
only  Creator  if  there  are  creatures  of  his  creation,  vbo 
faaa  called  a  world  into  being,  not  as  a  visionary  world, 
but  as  an  actual  and  real  one;  a  world  in  which  rin. 
misery,  and  affliction  appear  but  too  real,  from  which 

save  us,  but  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  higher 
reality,  a  divine  fact,  by  God's  act  of  lovr,  as  It  ap- 
peals historically  in  the  redemption  thim^  ChiifL 
If  now  the  gronnd  were  taken  from  under  the  feet  irf 
those  destined  to  proclaim  sncb  a  doctrine,  if  nothing 
religious  remained  for  them  but  their  miserable  Ego, 
of  which  tiiey  were  not  even  as  fully  and  energttlcally 
coiuciouB  as  Fichte  of  his.  mnat  not  many  jutt  scra- 
ples  have  ariiun  In  tbe  minds  of  those,  too.  who  vrie 
not  accustomed  to  reetralo  the  freedom  of  invei^liga* 
tion  hastily  F  Hence  Fichte  was  chai^  with  no  Im 
this  day  the  learned  an 
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IB  as  much  a  thorn 


in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  aa  bis  atbeii 
that  he  disregarded  all  established  customs  offended 
many.  He  chose  Sunday  for  delivering  moral  let^ 
tnres  to  tbe  students.     In  this  the  Conustory  of  Wd- 

thought  they  recognised  tbe  secret  intention  of  grida- 
ally  undermining  pulilic  worship,  although  Fichte 
protested  solemnly  against  this,  and  appealed  to  tbe 
example  of  Gellort,  whose  moral  lectures  had  also 
been  delivered  on  Snnday,  and  why  not  then  the  phil- 
osophical lectunMVomP  The  dispute  about  reading 
lectures  on  Sunday  was,  however,  only  the  prelude  ts 
a  Aercei'  contest.  Fichte  published  a  work  (M  lit 
Ground*  qf  our  Faiih  in  lie  Oivim  Gortniaeia  i>/  (** 
World,  in  which  the  moral  order  of  the  world  was  de- 

need  and  can  conceive  of  no  other  God.  '  The  eiiil- 
ence  of  l/iit  God  cannot  be  doutiled  ;  it  is  the  most  cer- 
t^n  of  all  things,  and  the  ground  of  all  other  certain- 
ty ;  but  the  idea  of  Qod  as  a  particular  substance  ia 
impossible  and  contradictory.  It  is  proper  to  say  this 
candidly  to  strike  down  the  prating  of  tbe  schools,  so 
that  the  true  religion  of  doing  light  cbeerfnlly  may  ba 
elevated.'  Many  pioae  minds,  of  course,  took  oPenn 
at  these  expressions.  Although  Fichte  might  be  sot- 
isfled  with  this  moral  older  of  the  worid,  Uk  Ctnirtaa's 
failk  in  God,  a  faith,  too,  in  'doing  right  cheerfiilly,' 
but  at  tbe  same  time  in  a  real  God,  could  by  no  mctm 
be  content  with  tl 


Such  on  interdiction  appeared.  Tbe  book  in  which 
Fichte  advocated  the  theory  of  tbe  divine  order  ofthe 
world  woa  attached  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and 
tnm  this  place  the  attention  of  the  court  at  Wsimsr 
was  called  to  the  dangers  of  Fichte's  doctrine,  'at  one 
not  only  openly  hoBtilc  to  tbe  Christian,  bnt  ewn  to 
natural  religion.'  .  .  .  It  is  rcmarkslile  in  the  cuei^ 
Fichte  that,  after  he  had  removed  himself  farthest 
from  the  common  Christian  feeling,  he  was  led  neiin 
and  nearer  it  again.  .  .  .  After  Fichte  hsd  called  il- 
te.nlioutn  the  deep  importance  of  faith,  in  tbe  book  Di 
Betlimniiaig  dfi  Afnia/ieit ,-  after  he  had  pointed  <nt 
tbe  importance  of  Christianity  '  as  the  only  true  irii|i- 
ion'  in  the  history,  and  the  great  importance  of  0* 
t'hristian  state,  In  tbe  GrvUdiiigt  dn  gegruniilifa 
Zrilabtrt,  he  attempted,  especially  in  his  AtiKfbini/» 
turn  tdigatLAat,  odtr  Kdigiomleirf,  to  prove  the  agrse- 
ment  of  bis  philosophy  of  tbat  time  with  the  frisclldM 
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at  CIiiiMlult}r,  which  he  rcgirded  in  a  light  cntinly 
diflbrant  from  Kant.  Kanl  and  the  Kitioiulieta  placHl 
the  eaaeoca  of  Chiiitianily  cbieUj  in  molality  and  the 
falGIment  of  Che  moral  law,  and,  in  accordance  with 
thla,  cataemed  aod  aiad  with  ■  apeciul  predilectioD 
those  paasagM  in  Scriptanicuhkh  the  varloiu  moral 
precepts  arc  drawD  in  diitinctaullinea.ar,  foriiulance, 
the  Sennon  mj  ths  Hoont,  and  uveral  parables  of  Je- 
«u  in  the  Hrst  three  Koapela  (whils  they  had  do  ttate 
for  John,  who  appeared  to  them  a  mi'stic)  ;  Fichle,  an 
the  other  hand,  throw  himself  on  the  fourth  gospel, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  only  tme  soarce  nf  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  Christ;  he,  of  course,  did  this  in  a  one-sided 
DtauDer,  and  with  a  denial  of  the  other  truths  of  Scrip- 
tofa,  which  belong  fnllv  OS  much  to  the  toUlity  of 
Chriatian  doctrine  and  history  as  the  gospel  of  John. 
.  .  .  The  person  of  Jesas  had  with  him  a  algnihcstioD 
aatirely  different  from  that  of  the  Bationalisti.  lie 
iota  not  behold  in  him  ths  teacher  of  morality,  nor 
simply  the  moral  example.  Ko;  exactly  that  oneneis 
with  God,  as  Christ  expresses  it  in  (he  gospel  of  John, 
exactly  that  ml  ttnity  imli  lit  father  which  the  Ra- 
tionalists deaited  to  mmove  aa  a  nietaphysical  formula 
of  no  use  to  morality,  was  to  him  the  heart  and  the 
■tar  of  the  Gospel.  On  this  account  he  held  himself 
•o  closely  to  John  anil  his  doctrine  of  tho  Logos  hav- 
ini;  become  fiesh,  in  which  he  beheld  the  fulness  of  all 
religioaa  knowledge.  We  ihould,  however,  malce  a 
great  mistake  if  from  this  we  concluded  that  Fichte 
afcreed  with  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  in  reference  to 
Chiiat,  What  this  doctrine  regarded  as  a  faisEorical 
bet,  which  bod  occurred  once,  that  Fichte  regarded  as 
a  bict  Btemally  repeating  itself,  as  occurring  iu  every 
religioni  man.  Christ  was  not  the  SavtBur  to  him  in 
the  old  sense ;  be  was  only  the  representative  of  that 

Word  become*  flesh  at  all  times,  in  every  one,  without 
exeeptioD,  who  understands,  in  a  living  msnner,  bis 
onenesa  with  God,  and  who  really  yields  his  entire  in- 
dividoal  life  to  the  divine  liA  in  living  .  .  .  quite  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Chiist  Jesus.'  ...  In  the  hoose 
of  the  distinguished  philosopher,  each  day,  without  ex- 
ception, was  closed  with  proper  and  solemn  evening 
devtXions,  in  which  tho  domestics  were  also  accostom- 
ed  to  take  a  part.  After  aevenl  verses  had  been  sung 
Rom  a  choial-book,  accompanied  with  the  clavichord, 
the  father  oT  the  family  would  makn  some  remaiks  on 
some  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  most  livquently 
on  hii  favorite  gcapel  of  Jobn.  In  these  discourses  be 
waa  leis  concerned  about  moral  applications  and  rules 
of  life  than  aliont  freeing  the  mind  from  the  distraction 

the  spirit  to  the  eternal."  Domer  regards  Fichte  as 
tloalng  what  he  calls  the  period  of  "reflection"  in  phi- 
loflopfay  by  his  theory  of  absointe  subjective  idealism ; 
and  holds  the  later  form  of  Flchle's  teaching  to  be 
Sinnoxistic,  as  denying  the  idea  of  a  self-conscioDs 
God  distinct  from  the  world  (Prrion  ofChritt,  Edinb. 
transl.,  div.  ii,  vol.  iU,  M  sq.). 

Zifn-nAfT.—Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
see  J.  H.  Fichte,  J.  G.  Fidtii'i Lrbm  (Sulibach,  IRRO); 
J.  H.  Ficbte,  fforafanirtttd  iHvatn*  PkUnKtjMt  (Suli 
bach,  IMl);  Etdmann,  EnbticMm^  d.  dmttrhnt  Sjm 
tMhtin  til  Kami  (vol,  i) ;  W.  Smith,  Mawir  of  J.  G. 
ndtm  (Loud.  IMS,  3d  ed.  l!mo) ;  Cimlian  UranaiuT. 
May,  1841,  p.  19!  sq. ;  Forrign  (binrl.  Rn.  Oct  1Mb ; 
Lang  Age,  vi,  IS!;  xxx.  193;  Trnnemann,  MrmKal 
Bit.  put.  (ed.  Bohn),  %  4n0-415;  Mnrell.  Mod.  Flalot- 
tpky,  ch.  »,  g  a ;  Lewes,  BtMory  of  Diii-opis  (Lend. 
1B67,  8d  ed.),  !i,  490  sq.;  Krug,  Ai'g.  Handn&lertmeh 
i.  pUiai.  WuteruciaJleH,  11,  81  i>q. ;  Sainles,  ffutory  r>f 
AUBiiBfuM,  bk.  ii,  ch.  liii ;  Schwegler,  nin.  of  Pkilo*- 
^lai,  transL  by  Seelye,  $  41 ;  Lessen.  J.  G.  F^rlire  in 
VtrUlniim  (■  Kirt*t  mcJ  Staat  (Berl.  1863);  Kahnis, 
GmMm  Prvl^amlum.  bk.  i,  cb.  Iv ;  H'Cosh,  fmtuHimt 
(Ma  Index):  HDIi,  in  mriiliaa  EmmtMr,  Joty,  ISfie. 
PUto'a  IFtaauekifftilrknhu  TMentlybeen  admira- 
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biy  translated  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  under  the  title  71* 
Sdaia  ofKtmcUdgt  (I'bibdelphia,  186H.  12mo). 

FlclnDB,  MARaii.iDB  {Mariiglio  Ficiao) — the  prin- 
cipal restorer  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the  roost 
enlhusiastlc  of  iU  modern  udvuCBtes—was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence Oct  19, 1433,  and  died  at  bis  villa  of  Careggi,  in 
the  neighborhood,  Oct  1, 1499.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  chief  physician  of  Coemo  di  Medici,  and  vraa  de- 
signed for  the  same  profession;  but  his  youthful  intel- 
ligence attracted  the  great  Florentine,  and  induced  hii 
selection  as  the  prospective  head  of  ttie  projected  Ue- 
dlccan  Academy.  During  the  sessions  of  tho  Council 
of  Florence,  the  conversations  of  GemisUis  Pletbo  had 
inspired  Cosmo  with  profound  admiration  for  the  Pla- 

Tuscany.  The  excessive  reGnements  and  logomachies 
of  the  luter  schoolmen  had  discredited  the  system  of 
Aristotle;  the  disturbance  and  alanns  preceding  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  had  driven  many  educated 
Greeks  into  Italy,  and  introdaced  the  works  and  the 
followers  of  Plato  and  the  Neo-Pbitonists ;  and  the  ac- 
rimonious controversy  of  Pletho  and  Gennadlns  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  sablime  reveries  and  eloquent 
expositions  of  the  Platonic  school. 

Msrsili  us  FiciuuB  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  illustration  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and 
was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  Medici  with  MS3.,  and 
with  the  other  requirements  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  his  task.  At  the  age  of  23  he  presented  to 
his  patron  a  synopsis  of  the  tenets  of  the  academy,  bat 
was  recommended  to  suppress  It,  as  his  knowledge  was 
obtained  at  second-hand,  and  ha  had  not  yet  attained 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  langnage. 
FicinuB  continued  bis  studies,  and  devoted  bis  whole 
life  to  the  translatioD  and  interpretaljon  of  the  acade- 
mic texts,  inclining  strongly  to  the  views  of  the  later 
Platonists.  Ho  rendered  into  Lalin  the  whole  works 
of  Plato  and  of  Plotinus,  and  parts  of  the  wridngs  of 
Proclus,  Porphyry,  lamlilichus,  etc.  The  trsnslatian 
of  Plotinus  was  undertaken  at  the  saggestion  of  Pico 
di  Hinudola,  and  was  published  in  1492.  His  whole 
heart  seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  this  labor  of 
love.  In  part  be  transforms  himself  into  Plotinus;  in 
a  greater  degree  be  constrains  Plotinns  to  give  otter- 
■nee  to  his  own  preconceptions.  To  each  chapter  of 
the  work  is  prefixed  a  copions  summarj-,  which  pre- 
sentatatherFidno's  scheme  of  transcendentaiimi  than 
an  accurate  abbreviation  of  the  text.  It  however, 
affords  something  like  an  intelligible  and  coherent  ex- 
position, in  place  of  the  dark,  oracular,  and  loosely- 
connected  pantheism  of  his  author,  which  baflled  even 
the  penetration  of  I.onginns.  The  intricacy,  the  opac- 
ity, and  the  mysticism  of  the  doctrine  expounded,  and 
the  raggedness  of  its  original  exposition,  are  not  re- 
lieved by  any  literary  graces  on  the  part  of  the  sam* 
marist  and  translator.  His  style  Is  Inconceivably 
harsh,  angular,  and  olwcure ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  admiration  from  the  vigor,  and  skill,  and 
grasp  with  which  he  compels  the  reluctant  l^tin  to 
lend  itself  to  the  demands  of  the  subject— to  twist,  and 
wind,  and  adapt  itself  to  (he  sinuosities  of  the  most 
i  plastic  of  all  languages,  applied  to  the  most  perplexed 
!  and  attenuated  of  all  speculations — snd  to  interpret  a 
style  and  a  system  totally  foreign  Co  the  air  of  Latinm. 
Lacretins  apologized  in  the  Golden  Age  for  the  stab- 
bomneas  of  his  native  tongue  In  the  treatment  of  the 
simple  and  perspicuous  doctrines  of  Epicurus ;  and  a 
much  more  wonderful  power  is  exhilritfd  by  Ficinui 
in  constraining  the  dead  and  stifl^ed  tongue  of  Rome 
to  conform  itself  (o  all  the  convolutions  of  Greek 
thought  and  fantasy  In  their  moat  Iwwiidering  license. 
Nor  1*  it  Just  to  leave  unnoticed  the  frequency  with 
which  Flclnns  catches  and  reflects  the  splendon  of  hit 
original,  and  reprodacet  the  magnlfleences  of  their  e> 

Atlempta  had  often  tieen  made,  and  wen  renewed 
In  the  Ifitb  century,  to  condUate  the  taachings  uf  Pis- 
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10  uid  ArlMotle,  and  the  sTident  aim  of  Fldnui  «» 
to  impon  upon  nsto  and  tbe  Keo-PUtoniiU  n  pignilt- 
caiice  which  might  Idsnti^,  ot  nt  lean  barmonlze, 
their  doctrines  viith  the  Chiutian  creed.  It  «■■  a  pn- 
poaterous  revival  of  a  dedgn  fruilleasly  stteinpted  at 
AlexBodiia  in  tho  age  of  Origan  and  his  toccesaon. 
Pantlieliin  la  wbollj  antipathetic  to  Chriatianitj, 
whether  preEented  a*  Neo-PlatoDiani,  aa  Splnciiim,  or 
u  Germoit  tranacendsntaliem.  But  it  wai  a  natural 
eSbrt  in  that  era  of  confuiioa  and  hopefal  anticipation 
which  witnesHd  the  Reniisaance.  Horsover,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plotinus  himMlf  are  nanireatly  moulded  and 
modified  \iy  the  conhnnponneona  infiuencea  of  Chria- 
tianity;  end  It  is  a  eurioua  taats  to  detect  the  Chria- 
tian  impiesB  which  marks  ao  much  of  his  siwCruae  mel- 
aphysica,  especiaUy  in  the  cloeing  hooka  of  the  laat 
.£neidB.  It  is  scarce]}'  possible  to  read  the  conclod- 
ing  cofHtiJum,  or  Bumuiary,  without  feeling  that  tbe 
halludnatioD  of  Ficiniia  was  an  honeit  as  well  i 
earnest  deinsion ;  and  that,  if  he  miarepreaented 
PUlo  and  the  Alexandrian  acbool  bj  Chrtstianiiing 
their  doctrine,  bo  did  Dot  auffer  himaelf  to  he  aeduoed 
from  a  recognition  of  the  ptraonalit}'  of  tbe  Supreme 
Being,  or  into  any  poidtion  coDSclously  at  vor' 
with  the  Chriatian  creed. 

Ficinns  was  liberally  maintained  tbrougfaont  his  life 
hy  hia  generona  patrona  of  the  bonse  of  the  Uedici,  re- 
taining their  favor  for  three  generatlona — furd  ti  rpi- 

Coamo,  Hetro,  and  Loreaio.  Ub  took  boiy  ordera  in 
the  (brty-thlnl  year  of  hi*  age,  having,  according  to 
some  accouata,  bad  his  thoughts  eameatly  directed  to 
reiigioD  by  the  preaching  ot  tho  celebmted  Savonarola. 

He  was  placed  in  charge  of  two  churches  ia  Flai^ 
ence  by  Lorenia  di  Medici,  and  promoted  to  a  cenonrj' 
In  the  cathedral  by  the  future  pope  Leo  X.  Lorenzo 
made  bim  ■  preaent  of  the  nlla  of  Careggi,  where  be 
died,  seven  yeaia  after  the  death  of  the  donor,  and 
five  years  a(ler  tlie  oipujaion  of  hia  patrona  from  Flor- 
ence. His  constitution  naa  atvtaya  very  feeble,  his 
health  uncertain,  and  bis  tampcrament  melancholy. 
His  frail  body  —  for  he  scarcely  attained  half  the  or- 
dinary stature  of  man  — required  constant  care  and 
nursing,  and  it  is  sarprlalng  ttiat  be  waa  not  worn  oal 
by  continual  study  long  before  reaching  hia  climac- 
teric His  character  was  singalarly  pure  and  amla 
bio;  hia  attachments  were  atrong  and  enduring;  hi 
laatea  simple,  and  his  desires  moderate.  He  refused 
to  proUt  by  his  powerful  connectioDS  to  enrich  i 
himself  or  his  family.  He  partook  largely  of  the  pop- 
ular anperstitiona  of  the  time,  which  were  accordant 
with  tbe  later  Plalonism  which  he  profeaard;  and 
said  to  hove  reappeared  after  death  t«  hia  Mend  M 
chele  Hercati,  according  to  promiae,  la  aesore  bim  < 
the  immortality  of  the  aoul. 

The  Medicean  Academy  waa  extingnistaed  by  tbe 
invasion  of  Charles  VIII ;  but  Ficinns  had  dissemina- 
ted his  inSuencfl  and  renown  through  tbe  clialr  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Florence,  to  which  be  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Cardinal  di  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.  Here  he  acquired  many  diatinguisbed  pujnl^ 
and  bienda,  among  them  Oiovannl  Pico  di  Mirandola, 
Cavalcanto,  Polilian,  etc  Enthuaiasta  came  ftom  the 
deptba  of  Germany  to  profit  by  hia  inrtructiona.  R 
lin  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  among  oth 
lustrioos  admiren  he  numbered  Hatthiaa  Corvinua,  the 
accomplished  king  of  Hungary,  and  pope  Sixtna  IV. 

by  Monri,  and  a  more  correct  list  ia  given  in  the  Bi 
graphit  i'nictrtellc.  A  life  of  him  was  written  by  Di 
menico  Hellini,  but  it  was  never  published,  and  it  dis- 
appeared. Another  life,  composed  bv  Giovanni  Corsi 
In  la06,  was  published  1^  Bandini  (Pisa,  1771).  The 
beet  account  of  the  pbiloaophv  of  Ficinua  is  given  by 
BUhle,  GtiMOU  dtr  PhilnicpAir ;  hut  the  fallowiDg  an- 
tboritieamaybeconaulted:  Scbe1hom,^>n>Hiiearui^. 
Mm.  i ;  Niceron,  Afna.  da  Honma  IHiutrti  i  Negri. 
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/X.  Scria.  Fhrtntimi,  J.  A.  Fabridoa,  £tUud.  M^  el 
/fl/.£<i(ta.Ub.vi,p.496-T;  Morboflua,  P^f^iKor.  11,^ 
vii,  §  16;  Tiraboschi,  Gloria  dtUa  Lett.  llaL  torn,  vi, 
lib.  ii,  c.  li,  %  xbc-zxl;  Brscker,  Hut.  Cril.  PIdL  per. 
ill,  pt.l.lib,  i,c.  ii,§iiii  Roscoe,  L^fe  of  Lonmta  di 
Uidici;  Hallam,  fiut.iil.  I,  cb.  iii,«-86-T,  115.  (G. 
R  H,) 

Flddea,  RiCHABD,  a  dergymaa  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  and  author  of  several  works  marked  by  is- 
dustry  and  research  rather  than  talent,  was  bom  at 
Hunmanby,  Yorkshire,  in  IKl.  He  took  hU  bwbe- 
lor'a  degree  at  University  College,  Oxford,  bi  1691. 
HewaamaderectorofHalshamin  1634,  but,  losing  bis 
health,  he  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  Among  his 
works  are,  A  Body  of  DninUy  (Loud.  1716-»),  3  vols. 
fol.)  -.—FiflgJiro  pracfiad  Diteounn  (London,  1714,  S 
vols.  8vo)  -.—Life  of  Cardinal  (Kofcfy  (London,  17«, 
fol.) :— Cmem/  Trtalue  on  Moridily  (Lond.l7!4,  Svo). 
He  died  at  Putney  in  1726.  Knight,  in  hia  U/t  «/ 
£raiintii  (introd.  p.  16  sq.),  accuses  Fkldea  of  bHsg 
at  heart  a  RcmanlsL  Knight  accounts  for  Tiddfa's 
speaking  irreverently  of  Erasmns  "probably  because 
he  bad  bv  hia  writings  favored  the  Beformadon.  Di. 
Fiddes  censures  the  Reformation ;  and,  to  give  it  the 
more  home  strokes,  goes  to  tho  very  root  of  it,  and 
does  all  be  can  to  evince  the  unjnstiflable  groaitds  it 
proceeded  upon,  ridicules  the  InFtrumects  of  it,  and 
would  inslnnata  that  there  waa  a  change  made  for  tbe 
worse,  and  therefore  palliates  some  of  the  mostahssnl 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  were  hsppCy 
thrown  off  at  tba  Refoimation."  He  sfteniaidi  goes 
further,  aEterting.  among  other  particulars,  that  Fiddes 
had  *^  most  partially,  and  indeed  scandalouily,  reflect- 
ed upon  tho  opening  of  the  Reformation,  laying  on  the 
grossest  colors  to  hide  tbe  deformities  of  Pq>«ry." 
Ho  then  proceeds  "  to  give  the  Ime  rise  and  occasion 
of  writing  hia  life  of  Wolaey,"  which  be  decUret  la 
have  l>een  at  the  solicitation  of  the  late  bishop  Atltr- 
bnry,  on  occasion  of  the  diapule  in  which  be  was  tbao 
engaged  with  archbishop  Wake, — A'm  Gatendl^ 
Diet,  v,  82S. 

FldejUEBoreS,  sureties,  a  title  borrowed  from  Iha 
Roman  law,  and  employed  by  Anguatlne  to  represut 
tht  office  of  sponsor.  Ilapliam  at  an  carlr  period  vaa 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  contract ;  and  ai  many  (« 
the  leaders  in  the  early  Chureh  had,  before  their  cos- 
version,  been  engaged  In  the  ioleipretatian  or  adnin- 
Istralion  of  law,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  use  a  leni 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  employ  in  dfll 
transactions.     See  SFOKaoBS. 

Fldeletk    See  Faitmfcl. 

Fldfills.  Ft.,  ptopertv  Marcus  Rot,  was  bom  si 
Sigmsringen  In  1577.  lie  studied  Uw,  and  inlGM-IO 
visited  the  principal  dtiea  of  Europe,  but  on  hia  retini 
bo  quitted  his  profession,  and  entered  tbe  order  of  the 
Capuchin)  under  the  name  of  Fidelia.  After  studying 
theology  in  the  convents  of  Constance  and  Franenfdi 
he  was  ordained,  and  In  1621  obtained  charge  nf  Ftld- 
kirch,  in  Vorariberg,  Tyrol.  Here  he  labonid  •ilh 
great  success,  tiying  to  re-eHtablisb  the  away  of  tbt 
Roman  Church  among  the  Grisons.  When  Aaitiia 
afterwards  attempted  to  put  down  ProtwUntiten  If 
force  of  arms,  Fidelia  was  sent  by  the  pope  is  a  tava- 
ber  of  the  Piopaganda,  and  the  ruffian  general  BiUI- 
ron,  with  his  dragoonp,  travelled  from  town  to  town  ei- 
terminating  thof  e  who  refused  to  obey.  But  the  |«ai- 
ants  rose,  defeated  Usldiron,  and  only  spared  his  lift 
upon  hia  taking  the  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  thea 
any  more.  The  premise  wss  soon  broken;  bol  Iht 
peasants  rose  again,  and  during  the  infurTectian.Fiils. 
lis,  having  fallen  into  the  hand*  of  a  parly  of  peasants, 
waaputtodeath,  April  24,1629.  He  was'canoniieJbt 
Clement  XIII.— Herzog,  Re^-EacsHop.  ir,  40!L 

Fldelltun  MiflBH,  Mtai  of  At  FaM/»L  I'ndei 
tba  Arcani  DitapUna  (q.  v.)  the  catechumens  were  Del 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  wHh  tb.- 
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fidthfol  (q.  *.) :  thej  were  allowed  to  Join  with  them 
in  woiafaip  only  untit  tha  atfeitory^  Then  the  deacon 
guTfl  s  gignal  Co. the  cnlcefaameiK  to  leave  the  cbnrcb, 
ujidg  lit,  nitta  ei',  "De[nrt,  Ihe  ansembly  b  dii- 
mined."     Hence  aroH   the  twofuld       ' 


the  mitia  caledktuiHionm  u 
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former  meauioK  that  portion  of  the  palilic  WDTabip 
which  wu  performed  before  the  dumiual  of  the  cats- 
chnmeiu,  and  the  Utter  that  portion  which  was  cod- 
tiaaed  until  the  communicants  went  away. — ^Bingham, 
Orig.  Eed.  Lk.  xiii,  ch.  i,  §  8 ;  bk,  xv,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Far- 
rjr.  Dietiomarji,  :  v.     See  HahS. 

rie£  Feod,  Feud;  Feadallsm;  Feudal 
STatem.  ThcM  ttntn.  relate  to  the  peculiar  orgui- 
iiatioa  of  aociety  in  Weitem  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle AgB9,  and  >p!ciiicilly  to  inatitutioiia  affecting  real 
estate  more  profbandly  than  it  has  ever  been  aBected 
by  toy  otberd  —  inatilutioDs  whole  indDence  ia  atill 
majiifest  io  the  language^  doctrines,  and  procedure  of 
law  throughout  Christendom. 

A  fief,  feod,  feud,  or  fee  ia  an  eatate — and,  prhnarilr, 
an  eatate  in  lund — held  of  a  superior  on  condition  of 
Ihe  fjithful  discharge  of  prescribed  serricea,  chiefly 
military.  Feudilbm  denoUa  the  esMntial  character 
of  the  organiiatiun  founded  on  Ibe  basis  of  saeh  es- 
tates, anil  is  frequently  employed  in  a  concrete  aense 
to  aiKnlfv  the  organization  itself  and  its  accompani- 
menta.  The  Fvadal  System  is  the  name  given  to  this 
orgaoiiatian,  or  to  that  body  of  institutions,  political 
and  aocial,  established  upon  the  military  tenure  of 
bnd  which  chalacteriiad  tha  rising  kinKduna  of  mod- 
ern E^Tops.  In  the  period  of  Ita  incipiant  growth,  In 
ha  maturity,  and  in  its  decline,  the  feudal  system,  like 
all  other  political  arrangements,  aiaunied  direne  as- 
pects, and  aaaimiUted  to  Itself  other  coincident  teudeu- 
att,  but  its  identity  may  be  discerned  through  all  its 

tribute!  liy  Sir  Thomas  Craig  Into  four  periods:  I. 
From  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  Soman  empire  to 
the  raiuiion  of  the  Fnuk  monarchy  nnder  Dagobert  I 
in  688 ;  H.  To  the  restoration  of  the  Western  empire 
in  the  parson  of  Charlemagne  in  800 ;  III.  To  the  ac- 
cssaion  of  tha  Capelian  dynasty  in  France,  and  of  the 
Frineonian  line  in  Germany;  IV.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  11th  century  to  the  gradual  esthictlon  of 
the  polity  at  difl^rent  times  and  in  different  degrees, 
in  different  countries.  This  divUion  has  not  been  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  Is  open  to  msny  objections,  but 
it  may  be  of  service.  Tbe  enlminating  era  of  feudal- 
ism may  be  assigned  to  thu  times  of  tha  first  crusade, 
and  to  tbe  early  ages  of  chivalry  which  constituted  its 
bloom  nndexpedltad  its  decay. 

An  damlnatjon  of  the  principles  and  phenomena  of 
tbe  feudal,  syatem  will  furnish  all  Becesaaiy  Informa- 
tion in  nKJid  to  the  other  terma  included  In  this  title, 
so  £ir  a>  these  illustrate  the  religious,  moral,  and  social 
aspect  of  Europe  daring  tbe  period  over  which  feudal- 

Under  the  feudal  syitem  tbe  wbole  order  of  society 
rested  directly  on  the  tenors  of  land  by  military  scrr- 
icB.  Territorial  possessioUB  were  granted  by  the  su- 
ierain,or  anprema  lord,  in  consider^on  of  prompt  and 
gratoilona  service  in  war,  and  participation  In  hia  de- 
liberative and  judicial  conrts.  Lands  wera  held  ofthe 
prindpal  lonbi,  or  tenants  in  aipile,  by  the  lesser  bar- 
ons, by  similar  obligations.  By  the  like  service,  lands 
were  held  by  vavassora,  knights,  and  squires.  Even 
the  lowest  tenure  of  all,  the  peculiarly  English  tenure 
of  socage,  frank  and  viQeln,  wu  of  an  analogous  char- 
acter, and  aecured  the  cultivation  of  the  lord's  domain, 
and  tbe  maintenance  of  himself,  his  hmily,  and  his  re- 
tiinen,  in  war  and  iu  peace.  The  system  was  strictly 
mlUtary  to  its  nature — a  nnifcrm  organization  from 
the  crown  to  the  toweat  landholder,  establishing  a  regu- 
larly appOTnled  army  in  scattered  strongholds  Ihroagh 
•Toy  part  of  tbe  country,  to  insure  the  support  ofthe 
whole  body  politic  in  arms  for  tbe  repression  of  do- 


mestic InsnrrecUoQ  and  tbe  repnlaion  of  foreign  at- 
ck. 

Though  such  waa  tha  (tendal  system  in  itadeflnite  con- 
stitution, it  did  not,  of  course,  be^n  in  this  closely  ar- 
rulatod  and  rigorous  form.  It  assumes  much  of  this 
aspect  even  in  the  Lombard  occupancy  of  Northern  It- 
ily  in  the  Cth  century :  and  ita  general  onlline  may  be 
imparfectly  distinguished  in  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  (Sartorins,  Peyplu  iT/mJk  hui  let  GoOa, 
'.  61).  But  it  bad  a  simpler  commencement,  and  both 
ipjnded  and  modified  itself  with  the  changing  neces- 
ities  of  sncceasive  genentions.  It  is  in  Its  ludimenl- 
ary  types,  however,  that  its  essential  principles,  and 
its  singular  adaptation  to  urgent  contemporary  needs, 
can  be  best  detected.  Inattention  to  ita  humbler  be- 
ginnings has  occasioned  numerous  contraver^es  with 
regard  to  its  origin,  and  rendered  the  information  ac- 
cessible on  the  subject  often  po-pleied,  contradictoly, 
and  uninstructire. 

Tha  vital  germ  of  feudalism  is  contained  in  the  act 

trow,  hamimtatm,  etc. — the  aolemn  formula  by  which 
a  dependent  professed  himself  (As  mor  and /oifA/iil  ad- 
herent of  a  superior,  originally  of  his  own  selection, 
and  always  theoretically  so  ("/nfejfran  tt  perfectam 
iatt  cofKiWadelitatem,"  UiHFtudonm  ii,vii).  Tbe 
liegeman  knelt  down,  placed  bis  hand*  between  the 
bands  of  hla  intended  chief,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
obligation  of  abeolutejUciify  in  certain  prescril>ed  re- 
lations, ao  long  aa  bis  superior  perfomied  the  corre- 
sponding duties  of  protection  and  anpport.  Tbe  con- 
tract waa  sealed  with  a  ktas,  and  confirmed  with  tbe  . 
sanctions  of  religion  (Galbert,  rir  de  CAar>(-/(-fioi>,(fe 
Ftmdrfi,  ch.  xii ;  Guiiot,  Jfrm.  puur  unir,  etc.,  viii, 
339-40),  The  profession  otjidtlily  was  ultimately  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  declaration  in  the  preMnce 
of  the  baronial  court :  "  Dtctnio  homo  vester  di  teas. 
Bxnto  gaud  dt  tubit  trwo,  el  fldem  roUt  parlabi)  confra 
Dinnai  fftnlei,  foJoa  flde  Mila  Domiio  Rfgi  tt  hartdibiu 
nut"  (Bracton,  il,  xuv,  8;  iifti.  Fmd.  ii,  i).  With 
this  declaration  should  certainly  be  compared  the  atate- 
ment  of  I'rocopius  in  regard  tfl  the  ancient  usage  un- 
der tbe  Boroan  em{dre  (fie  BfUo  VandiL  U,  xviil,  vol. 
1,  P-  «1). 

Homage,  then,  was  tbe  pledge  of  tme  and  loyal 
service  to  a  superior— liege  faith  and  liege  obedience 
— given  in  consideration  of  defence  and  maintensnce 
promised  by  the  baron  ((ii«,  par  extrllenct  "banmem 
■i>fai«uia,"afreemsn,I«z5affc.  xsxi;  seeDuCknge, 
ffioss.  Mtd.  H  inf.  LaHn.  tit.  Ban,  who  omits  in  his 
cUsrical  authorities  for  the  word,  Petron.  Satyr,  lill). 
One  man  voluntarily  became  the  man  of  another,  and 
that  other  became  the  chief,  leader,  adviser,  patron, 
and  protector  of  his  homager.  The  vaasal  originally 
bad,  and  long  retained,  the  right  of  formally  renonncing 
the  reciprocal  obligations  contracted  by  the  process  of 
diffidalio,  or  deflBncp.  By  carrying  this  relation  of 
perfect  trust  and  faithful  dependence  through  all  gra- 
dations of  society  till  it  reached  the  bead  of  tbe  tribe 
or  nation,  the  whole  feudal  hierarchy  waa  constmctcd, 
and  all  the  members  ofthe  associated  body  were  Hnked 
together  in  strict  military  union  and  aulwrdination. 

The  principal  object  of  this  close  cairelation  of  tbe 
constituents  of  society  was  to  maintain  the  population 
in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for  war,  "with  its 
captains  over  tens,  and  its  captain*  over  flfties,  and  its 
captains  over  hundreds,  and  Its  captains  over  thou- 
sands." For  this  purpose  tbe  lord  granted  to  his  liege- 
man a  definite  quantity  of  land,  to  be  held  on  condition 
of  rendering  a  definite  amount  of  service  in  the  wars 
and  other  alfatrs  of  his  chief.  In  this  way,  every  man 
within  the  feudal  circle  was  professed  the  yaid/i/lbl- 
lower  of  some  lord— except  the  chief  lord  of  all— the  su. 
lerain ;  and  every  piece  of  land  waa  held  infit  of  some 
feudal  superior.  '  Hence  aroee  the  doctrine  that  the 
eminent  domain  of  the  whole  realm  belonged  to  the 
king,  and  that  all  honor,  authority,  and  ownership  of 
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tba  soil  ducended  from  him,  Hen«,  too,  th«  maxim 
of  the  Engliih  law,  mUa  ttrra  tint  doBuna—no  eitmte 
in  iHOd  without  its  lord.  But  tbex  deductiona  were 
not  drawn  bv  the  compaaiona  of  Ataulpb  tbe  Viaigotb, 
of  Clovis  tho  Fraok,  or  of  Alboin  the  Lombard. 

The  principle  of  bomage  and  the  principle  of  the 
military  tenure  of  land  are  nut  necaaaarily,  though 
(hej-  are  UBuully  coonecled.  They  have  edited  aep- 
■rately,  but  tbey  coalete«d  in  the  Middle  Agea,  and 
engendered  by  their  conjunction  what  ia  to  fdOiiliar 
under  the  name  of  the  Feudal  System. 

When  Eociety  was  diaintegratad  by  Inlamtl  diacord, 
miaery,  and  both  civil  and  foreign  war;  when  it  wu 
constantly  sssoiled  by  new  hordes  of  barbarians ;  when 
life  and  property,  the  fruits  of  industry  and  tranquil- 
lity, ware  continually  imperilled  by  the  haiarde  of  the 
tiniee,  the  weakness  of  the  goremment,  and  the  exac- 
tions of  imperial  offidala ;  when  there  was  no  longer 
anyJiatA  between  man  and  man,  any  honesty  of  deal- 
ing, any  secarlcy  or  protection  against  violent  or  in- 
sidious attacki  (all  wliicb  phenomena  characteriaed  tbt 
declining  ago  of  tite  WesCam  empire  and  the  ensuing 
centuries,  LacUnt.  Die.  Iml.  vii,  xv ;  Salvian.  Dt  Go- 
bemat.  Dri,  iv,  v-vl,  rl  pauini),  the  social 
bind  uien  together  snapped  like  flax  in  tb 
tbe  social  organism  rotted  Into  incoherent  ali 
ware  totally  deprived  of  old  mutual  attrai 
of  capacity  for  continued  combination  in  the  ancient 
fbrniB.     In  order  that  men  might  live  togctht 
together  they  must  live  in  order  to  live  at  all 
timet — it  waa  necessary  to  provide  mutual  aupport 
against  aggression,  and  to  establish  entire  fidelity 
Icaat  between  individual  men,  so  that  conjoint  resist- 
ance might  be  obtained  by  reliance  on  reciprocal  sup- 
port.    These  wants  were  aatiafled  by  the  feudal  rela- 
tion, which,  commencing  with  the  elements  of  aocie^, 
renniled  them,  separately  man  to  man,  under  pledges 
of  mutual  tmst,  fidelity,  and  dependence.     It  provi ' 
also  for  the  defence  of  the  soil  and  the  fruita  of 
soil,  nearly  tbe  Bote  prodnctiona  of  such  disordi 
times,  by  resisting  any  attack  upon  the  commnnity  or 
ita  membeta  (Salvian.  llHd.  v,  viii),      Fcudaliim  th 
aupplied  tbe  means  of  reconstructing  society  from  : 
very  fbundutions,  and  of  restoring  coherence  and  eor 
degree  of  security  to  distracted  and  dissacialed  popul 
tioDB.     Of  coarse,  tho  schame  was  cradled  inweaknf 
and  imperfection,  and  grew,  through  many  changes  of 
ftature  and  fluctuations  of  fbrtnne,  into  pcrfi 
metry  of  form.     Of  course,  long  and  anxioni 
tions  were  required  to  permit  the  confluence 
development  of  amngementB  at  first  local 
Bcure.     And  of  course,  too,  the  scheme  expanded  and 
become  more  syalamatic  among  an  incmaive  iuind  of 
fbrcign  warriors,  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  and 
more  intelligent  population,  and  menaced  from  with- 
out by  new  intruders,  and  it  developed  itself  still  fur 
thcr  and  more  predominantly  as  new  necetiitiea,  new 
temptations,  and  new  opportunities  amse. 

This  organization  of  societ;',  with  tbe  corresponding 
tenure  of  land,  is  so  enentisl  to  the  maintenance  of 
■ny  degree  of  social  order  or  public  safety  in  carta 
conditions  of  society,  that  it  lias  presented  itself, 
«oma  form  or  other,  in  analogooe  circumstances, 
widely  aeporsted  ages   and  countries.     So  frrque 
and  so  striking  is  this  recurrence,  that  it  suggested 
Sir  Walter  Scott  In  17B9  an  essar,  in  which  lis  undt 
look  U>  prove  that  the  feudal  system  "proceeds  upi 
principles  common  to  all  nations  when  placed  in  a  « 
tsin  situatinn."     Sir  Walter  was  delighted  in  his  o 
age  hv  finding  this  view  illustrated  and  enforced  in 
colonel  Tod*s  Hitlory  <■/ JtajahtltM  (Lockbart,  Lift  of 
S«M,  ch,  vi).     It  contains  n  considerable  amount  of 
trulh,  but  ia  far  Irom  expresaing  ttie  whole  truth. 

There  are  distinct  indications  of  something  very  liki 
feudalism  in  ancient  Egypt,  Approximations  to  it  are 
found  in  the  early  hutory  of  Chma,  India,  and  Persia. 
Analogies  of  the  same  sort  may  be  discovered  among 
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the  Jews  in  thwr  early  occnpation  of  the  Holy  LasI. 

may  be  suspected  in  tbe  Spartan  constitntioa ; 
they  are  very  evident  in  the  inaticutinna  of  Uscsden. 
Tbe  prindples  of  feudalism  are  involved  in  llola'a 
'  te  (i><  Ugg.).  The  relation  of  palnia  nA 
Home  was  esaentially  feudal,  A  semi-feadol 
organiaation  was  adopted  by  tho  Saraceni  in  Spain, 
and  exhibited  by  the  Timariots,  or  monnled  mil^ia, 
imong  the  Ottoman  Turks.  It  may  still  be  detetttd 
imong  the  warlike  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  and  amoag 
tliB  Mongolian  tributaries  of  the  Chinese  empin. 
■  '  It  recognised  it  among  the  Guancbta  of  Ten- 
id  cmong  some  of  tlie  South-Sea  Islandeia 
(y'tnonol  JVarroLre,  ch.  ii).  Other  inttancea  might 
be  noted.  All  show  bow  some  orrangenient  of  tbe 
kind  is  inspired  or  neceasitated  by  appropriate  sodal 
nta;  they  explain  the  facility  with  whirli 
feudalism  wai  adapted, and  its  litalily  when  adopted : 
but  tbey  do  not  interpret  its  special  forms  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  nor  supply  any  toatlmony  to  the  hiFlorical  or- 
igin of  tbe  feudal  system. 

In  regard  to  this  origin  a  wide  divergence  of  npii^ 
ion  has  existed.  Hontefquieu,  Goliot,  and  the  gener- 
ality of  recent  writers  refer  feudslism  to  the  voluntary' 
followeiB  and  companions— i'D<Kif<t—«f  the  Germanic 
chieftains,  who  invaded  Ibe  Roman  empire  in  the  ith 
and  succeeding  centuries;  but  it  was  never  fttioA 
among  those  Northern  races  in  theii  original  abodeo. 
Some  juridical  antiquaries  of  tbe  IGth  cenlnry  tneed 
it  to  tbejMilnma'vs  end  diHitrlaof  ancient  Rome;  but 
these  resembled  much  mote  nearly  the  dans  tuT  the 
Scotch  Highlands  and.  the  lepts  of  Ireland.  The  bet- 
ter opinion  sppaara  to  be  that  the  principles  and  gen- 
eral framework  of  tbe  ayptim  were  of  later  Bomon  or- 
igin, whatever  modidcations  and  deTelcpments  tbey 
msy  have  received  in  the  1'eutonic  kin^drms.  This 
ia  tho  view  eppouEed  by  Frandtcns  Balduious  (a' 
lAga  RaimH,  apud  Heineccii  JuHtpr.  Sum,  il  AH.  i. 
60),  the  profound  but  inconstant  jurist  of  the  I6lh  na- 
ture-. It  was  entert^iied  by  his  riral,  the  gtealer  Ju- 
rist Cnjacius,  and  favored  by  Camden  in  his  ffnftnaaw, 
and  by  Uu  Csnge  in  bis  wondroni  iMw  CJouo/y.  it 
has  been  reaffirmed,  with  suitable  rectifications,  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  Lehu6iau,  Oianam,  and  a  few  re- 
cent students  of  mcdifeval  archacotog}-.  This  rinr 
does  not  conflict  with  tbe  distinct  acknowlrdgnieol  tf 
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moulding  the  feudal  elements. 

It  is  impossible  to  introduce  here  either  the  trpb 
ments  or  the  evidences  by  which  this  mnclution  any 
be  confirmed  \  but  it  is  scarcely  necetsary  to  ia  mre 
than  examine  the  titles  Baafidariia,  Empkilfiit, 
mUlet  lAmilami,  Lati,  Culoai.  AiterifliiU,  Ib^vHk, 
in  the  0>rptu  Jurii  Cin'Ui,  and  the  tame  lilits,  witb 
tbe  addition  of  Omntndatio,  I'rvdinK,  and  Its  dtrin- 
tlves,  in  Du  Cange,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  its  nb- 
atantial  romctneas.  It  may  be  expedient  to  ctnrcii- 
orate  this  position  by  citing  the  eariieat  distinct  netin 
in  a  Latin  author  nf  such  an  oi^nication :  "  Stk, 
qtKc  de  kattilmi  eapla  ami,  Ilmitands  ducibus  et  militl- 
bus  donsvit.  ita  ut  coram  Ua  easeat,  ai  heredes  illcjnni 
militarent,  nee  nnquam  ad  privatos  pertineTnil;  *• 
eeiH,  alltnliat  eoi  miUartnl,  ri  e<KB»  na  rtra  dr/mti- 
nnf  (Lamprid.  Aier.  Sevena,  c.  Iviii;  Cod.  TUti. 
vii,  IV,  ii;  NovdL  Tktod.  xxiiv;  Cod.  Jail,  xi,  li 
[llx],  3i  BOcking,  ft'olil.  Dign.  i,  292;  ii,  10S8*),  !• 
this  msy  be  added  a  tigniScant  exposition  of  Ihe  man- 
ner in  which  like  aitsngements  sprung  up  in  the  iilt- 
rior  of  the  Honun  empire.  .  .  .  "Tradunt  sesdtKD- 
dum  prologendumque  majoribna,  deditidoa  se  divitam 
faciunt,  et  quaai  in  jua  ecrum  dltionemqae  trantcend- 
unt;  ntc  lAmen  grar*  hoc  md  indiffiHtm  arhitrvnr. 
immo  poHui  yratnloTar  irmc  patealuia  aKt^BsfnA'ao  ja>- 
ius  H  panper-t  dadani ;  n  palroama  wM  (ton  nWrrmt, 
n  quod  H  kumilei  dicani  drfimtare,  hmmumilM  Irihut- 
rent,  nan  npuJitiOi"  (Salvianns,  Dt  GubataL  Dd,  v. 
viii).    The  clast  technically  designated  dtdHitii  niti- 
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0  Hrfdoni,  il  la  true,  bat  odIjt  by 
jiutiDuii  ■  edict  of  680  (Coi.  vi),  v) ;  and  the  term  ie 
plainly  metaphorical  in  Solvian. 

Whatever  the  Teutonic  bardea  p«a»d  the  frontlere 
of  the  Rnmtn  empire,  they  found  the  prtaence  ot  the 
mmmtrj  of  the  MilOet  tamtand,  whoae  conatilution. 
tncckble  beyond  the  reign  of  AukuRui,  accordeil  witli 
all  the  eaaentiai  characteriitlct  of  ODdeveloped  feudal- 
inn.  Ttieae  militaiy  bordercn  wore,  indeed,  of  ktn- 
drad  blood  and  race,  ind  vhen  they  wen  lapplanted 
or  overlaid  by  new  tribea,  the  ioatitalion*  vere  retain- 
ed, which  had  Iwen  deeigned  aa  a  protection  againBt 
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bitnai  polif?  of  tbe  hkrbariana  in  re|{inl  to  the  Boman 
driliutioii. 

Aa  has  been  already  ubserred,  tba  feudal  acbenie, 
like  all  otherimperial  forma,  woaeoDtracted  orextend- 
od.  weakened  or  itren^thened,  according  to  the  changes 
of  fertone  and  social  condition  which  checkered  the 
agitated  and  nnxioun  periods  attending  the  orerthrow 
erf  the  We«tem  empire.  At  time*  it  was  ai  mnch  dis- 
gnlaed  and  obicured,  aa  largely  racom pounded  with 
Teutonic  uiociatinna,  u  wai  Ihe  ever-aubalKiag  Ro- 
maa  }ariaprodeoce  durint;  the  tame  agei.  But  it  ear- 
ilTed  in  apirit  and  in  outline,  ready  alwaya  to  multi- 
ply ft*  ramincatlons,  and  to  attain  each  propoitiaaa  ■■ 
cvatenipofaneoui  neceHitlei  might  induce.  It  is  thos 
that  Ita  existence  and  operation  »  frequently  einde 
regard  during  the  earlier  ten turies  ofiti  growth,  and 
that  lu  origin  ii  M  often  referred  to  the  late  en  when 
k  became  predominant  and  nnivenal  aa  the  aole  COT- 
ractjre  of  returning  anarchy  under  ttw  feeble  nicceas- 
oriof  Charlemajfne. 

It  ii  impracticable,  within  the  apace  at  command,  to 
nKonnt  atid  txpUin  tba  succeasive  transfbrmatlona  of 
fkodaliam  which  culminated  in  the  perfect  type  of  tbo 
feadii  ayttam  in  the  9th,  lOth,  and  lltb  centnri«. 
Ita  derelopment  accompanied  and  waa  doe  to  the  pro. 
greHlre  dissolution  and  bcreaaing  inaptitude  of  the 
cDDplex  admlniatradre  organiiation  of  imperial  Rome. 
A  ditthiction  of  ages  and  a  contradistinedon  of  inati- 
tEtiona  have  bren  auapected  in  the  sacoeeeloD  of  the 
urmi  mimrra.  tmrfida,  and/^rfn(  and  feadaliam  has 
baen  refltricted  to  the  period  when  the  last  of  these 
dnignations  prevailed,  tfuti-ra  U  auppoeed  to  repre- 
wit  utates  at  will ;  btarjkia,  estates  for  life ;  and 
/anlo,  estates  of  Inheritance.  It  haa  been  assumed 
that  feudalism  could  not  properly  bo  uid  to  exist  un- 
til beneflees  became  heTEdlUry.  But  the  asaence  of 
fandaliim  does  not  reside  in  tin  duration  of  tbe  estate, 
but  in  the  nature,  and  eepecially  in  tbe  obligslion  of 
the  lenore.      Moreover,  the  contrasted  terms  may  be 

oMa,  such  diTCTsitlea  of  duration.  Utmern  is  a  ge- 
oeric  term  applied  to  all  honon,  dignities,  oHlces,  and 
dsnationa.  There  was  no  such  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tkiB.  in  meaning  or  In  time,  as  Montesquieu  and  otb. 
<n  inuglne,  between  estates  for  life  and  eatatea  herita- 
ble. Sach  preciaion  waa  entirely  foreifcn  to  the  hablu 
and  the  dlapositions  of  those  troubled  but  practical 
sgw.  Life  estates  were  conceded  in  Qermany  an  late 
as  1178.  The  commencement  of  hereditary  feoda  ia 
oAan  referred  to  Hngh  Capel.  In  MT.  HontOMiulen 
atilgns  it  to  the  reitrn  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  ST7. 
Bat  (Bcb  lenufe*  am  found  under  Louis  le  Debonnaire 
IbSM;  and  in  the  form  offtcivjlna  they  were  cuatnm- 
ary  oader  the  Boman  empire.  Ei^ates  In  perpetuity 
tra  mentloBed  under  tbe  name  nf  bttitfiria  as  early  ss 
T»  (Ratpcrt,  Cowi  6.  Galh,  §  !,  apad  PerU,  Man. 
Gwm.  Hit.  il,  G3 ;  comp.  S.  Anafcarii  VUa  S.  WiUdm- 
di,  9  B  J  Ibid.  p.  SR!).  But.  In  order  to  ascribe  ■  pure- 
ly  Ovmanic  origin  to  feuds,  brm^kia  wnifntda  have 
liasn  represantad  aa  diverse  Institutions.  They  are 
■nd  aa  conraTtible  terms  thranKhont  the  Bml  a/ 
rtti.  "  ftadum  idem  eum  bntefhia,"  sava  Dn  Cange 
(•■*.,  p.  258,  ecd.  1).  King  Alfbnao  the  Wiae,  of  Caa. 
UK  declaiea  bi  Lm  Sitte  ParHdiU!  ^'Ftade  «  int- 
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fithio  que  da  el  teHor  a  tdfftniuBiie,  porjae  M  loraa  n 
riaallo,  et  U  /ec»  koTnexagt  dc  ittle  Itai.  E  tomo  hU 
nombrvde/eqttedebctumprrffuardarritjiaaiiaaitener.'* 
The  lenn/MufiiBi  la  a  barbarous,  and  probably  hybrid 
compound,  whose  first  employment  Hallaoi  assigns  to 
a  constitution  of  Robert  I  of  France  in  1008,  though  It 
ii  found  in  a  conatitution,  of  aoroewhat  doubtful  aiu 
Ibenticity,  of  Chnries  tbe  Fat,  in  8H.  Here  then  no 
fiefs  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  tbia  name  P  If 
there  were,  then  bearjfna  are  fie&.  If  there  were  not, 
then  flefa  are  the  aame  things  as  bofjida.  The  con* 
futioD  has  proceeded  from  the  fantastic  derivation  of 
Ftod,  from  tbe  supposed  Tontonic  word  f'l,  npreaeot- 
ed  by  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  /so,  Freh,  fee,  and  the  Scan- 
[)iD.ivian  ud,  orfA,  property.  Cn fortunately,  feudal- 
ism was  a  late  and  very  partbil  innovation  among 
lioUi  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scandinaviann,  while  the  term 
fauhm  springs  up  along  the  Rhine;  and  tbe  Angle. 
Saxon  /eat  is  coDgenerous  to  the  I.atin  peau-^Kcoi- 
ti^lf  not  borrowed  ttom  it.  Tbe  ^  in  Fe-od,  the 
Spanish  and  Provenffll/e,  the  modem  French /ot,  the 
Scotch /fli,  ore  apparrntly  nothing  but  contractioas  of 
Ihe  Latin  jtda  or  Italian />dc.  "Fendom,  crtdo,  a 
Hde,  quia  BW  tx  Italia  in  Gerauniiam  veml.  Et  atila 
laaibm  xii/tada  ia  Genumia  et  apad  omna  /Vrtncot 
beneflcU  t^jpeOabaiitiir"  (Leibnili,  CoOat.  Elfmelog. 
0pp.  ed.  Dutens,  torn,  vi,  pt.  il,  p.  68,  69).  "yatia  au- 
lem  imrrttitara  dtbrt  afitri,  qidJlMitattm/acen  rm- 
Ktt,qaim  a  fldelitate  feudum  dicaiuT  trla  fide"  {Libb. 
Feud,  ii,  ill,  S :  compare  vii).  This  derivation  of  the 
term  Ftod  Is  singularly  corroborated  by  the  use  of  tbe 
word  "trange"  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Horte  d'Ar- 
tur;  "And  thus  81r  Harbana  every  day  sent  unto 
king  Marke  for  to  pay  the  tniage  which  wss  behind  of 
seven  years,  or  else  to  And  a  knight  to  fight  with  him 
for  the  iTvagi"  (pt.  <1,  cb,  iv,  Romimee  o/Sir  Trutran). 
It  is  indubitable  that  feudal  tenures  long  existvd  In 
tbe  midat  of  Roman /uniii  and  pOMMOnona,  and  of  Ger 
manic  allodial  estates;  it  is  also  unquestionable  that 

dul  tenements,  tbr  the  convenion  of  allodial  into  feu- 
dal holdings  is  llluatrated  by  ample  documentary  ovi- 
denco ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  tbia  feudaliaatlon 
of  the  land  was  not  completed  till  the  times  when  the 
word  /euda  comes  into  use.  But  (his  will  not  juatify 
the  juridical  diatinotions  which  have  been  proposed, 
nor  sanction  the  alleged  derivation  of  Frod,  nor  lus- 
tain  the  Oermanlc  origination  of  the  tenure.  The  des- 
ignation of  Feod  may  well  have  been  devised  as  a 
counterpart  to  allodA  ;  but  the  generally  received  ety- 
mology •itiiBodh  is  very  unnliable,  and  strong  ail- 
ments may  be  adduced  tot  refcrrlng  It  to  Ihe  same 
source  aa  the  common  English  word  tot.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  cannot  be  examined  here.  (Compara 
Kemble,  The  Samiu  in  England,  bk.  I,  cb.  iv,  vol.  i,  p. 
90,  91,  with  Procopins,  IM  Beli.  VandcU.  1,  v,  in  regard 
to  the  eX^oi  BavliXuv.) 

In  the  IDth  and  11th  centuries  tbe  feudal  aystom 
acquired  ita  widest  extension,  aasumed  its  full,  sym- 
metrical form,  and  engrossed  nearly  all  Ihe  functions 
of  government.  Judicature,  police,  war,  and  industrial 
DTganiiatinn.  It  constrained  and  ovenhadowed  tba 
attenoated  framework  of  the  Roman  administrative 
constitution  (which,  however,  coexistMl  with  it),  and 
adapted  itself  to  it  by  making  the  king  the  feudal  su- 
se-ain  of  the  nation — the  emperor,  tbe  supreme  tem- 
poral bead  of  Christendom.  Everything  accepted  a 
fendsl  complexion  and  a  feudal  stmcture—"  nothing 
but  did  anITer  a  sea-change."  The  proceaa  of  govent- 
ment,  tbe  public  nveuue,  the  offices  of  atate,  the  modes 
of  juried  ietion,  the  command  in  war,  the  eccleaiasUcoI 
constltatlon,  tba  municipal  arrangements,  the  guilds 
and  corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  tbe  occnpationa  of 
rural,  mining,  and  other  industry,  wen  all  feudalized. 
Eveiythlng  rested  on  homage,  f^ty,  and  the  military 
tenure  of  land,  or  was  assimilated  to  the  forma  spiing- 
ing  from  thot  baiii.    As  In  the  Buaoian  empire,  iX 
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aOet  or  ■atlK)rtt7  b  invuUd  with  b  tdilituy  ebanc- 
Ur  and  desiKnation,  mi  everj'tliing  andar  ^  leudal 
■jatem  adopted  b  fendBl  type.  To  this  onu  we  mn«t 
BItributa  the  eccleausticBl  Itanmie*  wblch  Broie  during 
the  psriod,  and  Bin  the  prieitlj  wurion,  ths  itghcliig 
■bbau,  uid  tb«  kniifhtlj  buhops,  who  inipire  euch 
aarpriie  and  diaguat  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Tho 
BoDiBn  Cburcb,  with  the  pope  it  ka  head,  wb>  the  apii- 
itiul  empire,  rivalling  and  co-ordinato  with  the  secn- 
liT  empire  of  Germnny,  Bad  coatsndiag  for  a  loftier 
anpreuiacy.  The  eccleuBitical  organization  became 
tianmial  and  feudal  thruughout  all  its  provincea  and 
dioceaea,  as  the  counterpart  and  coanterpoJBe  of  the 
feudal  liingdoTna.  and  dochiea,  and  countiea,  under  the 
acknowledged  but  disregarded  tnteninty  of  the  holy 
Itnman  empire.  No  other  icheme,  no  idea  inconeia- 
lent  with  the  prevailing  acbeme,  could  be  entertained 
among  populuiona  Batnrat«d  with  tbadaliam,  and  en- 
Tironed  with  ita  uDiveraal  atmoapbere.  How  thor- 
oughly the  Chorch  had  accepted  the  genenl  fendall- 
iBtion  is  shown  by  an  allacutlon  of  pope  Innocent  II 
to  the  LAteran  Council,  April  SO,  11S9:  "Tbepoolili- 
cbI  throne  Is  the  aource  of  all  ecdesiaadcal  authority 
and  dignity ;  so  that  every  anch  office  or  dignity  is  to 
t«  received  at  the  bands  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  a 
feaffoflla  Hoif  3rt,  vriHuMii  lehieh  mfeoffmaa  no  tmch 
(^hx  can  be  Uarfaiig  exerciitd  or  mjostd"  (quoted  by 
Greenwood,  CalAtdra  Petri,  bk.  xii,  ch.  i). 

By  thii  proceaa.  infinitely  diversified,  ttioagh  ever 
•ssoiitially  the  same,  society  was  slowly  reconstructed 
and  re-editied  through  long  generations  of  anarchy, 
-wretchednesi,  and  foreign  peril  fh>m  nev  awarma  of 
TUthleM  aasailantf .  The  elementa  and  forces  of  a  new 
clvtliiation  wen  thus  collected  and  harmoniied,  and 
were  recomliined  into  a  oniform  and  coherent  system 
on  the  simple  basis  of  fidelity  between  man  and  man. , 
Ancient  paganism  had  died  ont,  and  universal  scepli- 
clsm  had  supervened  before  the  new  religions  futh 
which  was  to  regenerate  the  world  had  been  accepted 
by  minds  still  largely  tainted  with  heatheRlsm.  All 
bumiin  trust  had  been  betrayed  aikd  dissipated ;  all  so- 
cial tigamenta  had  been  corioded  or  raptared ;  all  de- 
pendence upon  pivemment,  law,  and  poblic  force  had 
been  deceived  and  outraged ;  and  yet-— coneentaneona- 
ly  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  religions  creed,  and 
of  fresh  races  to  maintain  that  creed  (SalvUn.  De  Gu- 
bemat.  Da;  Angnstine,  Citilat  Dti}—^e  seeds  of  a 
renovated  social  union  were  sprouting  in  the  dust  and 
ashea  of  the  dissolving  empire,  and  grew  np  in  tho 
midst  of  violence  and  disorder : 

^^  rer  damns,  per  rie  lei,  sb  tpFo 

This  new  growth,  from  ita  earliest  development,  pro- 
tected life  and  property,  rendered  industry  possible 
once  more,  sustained  or  revived  languishing  hope,  de- 
fended the  shattered  relics  of  the  old  civiliialion  t^om 
the  mln  of  interminable  swarms  of  ever-Jncreasing 
barbarians,  disciplined  commonities  in  habits  of  obe- 
dience end  order,  renewed  the  cnltnre  of  the  ttrA,  re- 
organlied  the  nations,  and  inangurated  a  new  series 
of  the  ages  by  introducing  loyal  faith  between  lord 
and  vassal,  and  tbe  honorable  protection  of  the  weak 
by  the  powerful.  The  political  renovation  thus  ran 
parallel  with  the  spiritnal  transmutation,  deriving  life 
and  encouragement  from  it  even  when  reaisUng  its  in- 
fluence, and  condrming  its  dominion  even  while  con. 
taminating  its  morality  by  the  infoction  of  worldly 
interc'ti  and  passions.  Thongh  the  feudal  order  nev- 
er reaiiicd  in  practice  the  ideal  which  its  function  sug- 
gests—what human  institution  has  ever  done  this? — 
though  sore  blemisbee  at  all  times  stained  lis  actual 
manifestations,  yet  tbe  strong  bat  rare  eulogies  be- 
stowed upon  it  are  fully  Justified  by  the  inestimable 
services  which  it  rendered  to  the  nationB  during  the 
millennial  agony  of  humanity.  High,  indeed,  must 
be  tbe  meriH  which  provoke  a  concert  of  pnise  from 
anch  *atip«deB  ai  Montesquieu  and  De  Uaistre,  and 
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make  tbe  former  proclaim  his  convicttm  that  "tta 
feudal  system  was  the  best-constituted  govemnwal 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth;"  and  the  latter  dedaie 
that  "feudalism  was  the  most  perfect  instUatioD  that 
tbe  universe  has  seen."  The  criminations  which  han 
been  so  bitterly,  and  not  altogether  unjuatiT,  dhacted 
against  the  feudal  spirit,  are  applicable  to  ita  dedina, 
when  it  bad  rendered  its  incomparable  service  to  man- 
kind, and  had  become  an  embamesment  and  a  tyno- 
ny  amid  the  enlarging  industry,  the  lugmcnlal  inl^ 
tigence,  and  the  ampler  aspirations  which  iU  loo);  da- 
ration  bad  cherished  and  trained, 

Montenqnieu  lioaated  of  closmg  his  discosrim  el 
feudalism  where  others  commenced,  yel  he  mistook  or 
overlooked  its  true  antecedents  and  characteristics. 
Prom  this  notice  nearly  everything  has  been  excluded 
which  is  repeated  in  bmiliar  or  accessible  aatliiaa; 
nor  has  the  aatodated  topic  of  serfs  and  serfdooi  ba«m 
noticed,  aa  it  presents  an  occasion  for  extended  and 
independent  consideration. 

From  Blackstone,  Robertson,  Hallim,  etc.,  may  ba 
learned  the  babitual  organtiatlon  of  nations  during 
the  maturity  of  the  feudal  system.  From  aathors  of 
a  like  chaTacler  may  be  pleasantly  aacertuned  tbe  ro- 
mantic and  other  aspects  of  those  memorable  derdop- 
meots  of  feudalism,  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry— "a 
gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay."  From  riinHar 
Bonrces  may  be  drawn  all  needful  Information  in  »- 
gard  to  the  various  species  offends  or  fees,  and  to  what 
are  called  feudal  inddenls.  Tbeee  incidents  attached 
to  every  fief,  and  consisted  of,  1.  Relleb;  i.  Fines  on 
alienation;  8.  EscbesU;  4.  Aidsj  6.  Wardship;  e.  Vai^ 
riage  (Hallam,  HiH.  Middle  Agei,  rb.  ii,  pt.  i :  Black- 
stone,  Coeun.  bk.ii,  ch.  v;  Robert(dDVat),fii>l.  deJii 
Oaa  Owriirt,  liv.  iv,  ch.  vi ;  tiv,  v,  ch.  i-iv).  Thtw 
HTTilia,  or  burdens,  varied  somewhat  at  difTerent  time* 
and  in  different  countries  i  they  were  incidcntBl  rathet 
than  essential  to  feudalism,  and  most  of  them  accom- 
panied the  early  Roman  dienlela.  Their  e^pe•ilio■^ 
therefore,  Is  not  indispensable  In  a  sommaiy  apprecia> 
tion  of  the  general  characteriEtics  and  opintion  of  the 
feudal  system. 

.InlAori'tu.— To  give  a  list  of  authorities  for  socb 
topics  as  Fie^  Feudalism,  Feudsl  System,  would  nqiin 
the  enumeration  of  volumes  sufficient  for  an  extcnsva 
library.  It  may  suffice  to  note  here  some  of  the  prin> 
cipal  works  connectod  with  the  subject,  a  few  of  whkfc 
have  iraen  already  referred  lo,  and  most  of  which  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  writer  : — Codtx  Tkeodmiaaia 
(ed.  Gotbofredus);  CorjiiiM  June  Civilit  (ed.  Gotbofre- 
dus};  jBaftUcn  (ed.  Heimbach);  Baluiii  rapifa/aria— 
a  more  complete  and  EaUsfactory  edition  ia  found  in 
Perti,  JfoniHncnla  //irt.  Germ. ;  Libri  FfuJonm,  cum 
commentattone  J.  Cnjacii ;  Foucher,  jfaniet  ife  Jemo- 
itmi  Ben^ot,  Amtet  de  Jenuitlem  (very  instrorliTe 
eitracta  from  thia  leit  are  given  in  Cantn,  Bill.  Pas- 
Ttntlie,  vol.  ix,  append.  A) ;  Lespeyres,  EmUeimy  a. 
dIttMie  £earieitling  drr  Libb.  Feudonm;  Marcutfi  /'of 
■ui^re;  Beaumanoir,C(wi(iinatiJsBeaiiniuu;  Honard, 
CoHtumu  A  Kglo-Kamondti ;  Loysel,  InMilstiau  Com- 
timtiim;  Alteserra,  Origmel  Fiudonm;  Caravita,/Vs- 
faeMonej  Feodaki;  Cragius,  De  Fiudii;  Daliyia|Je, 
Hiilory  nf  feudal  Pnpertg  ;  Boebmer,  iVnH^a /uni 
/■(udonoa;  Saivtat>g,L'  Utaffe  da  Fieji;  Brnssel,  Taofv 
GmiraidriFirfi;  Jenlchen,  TUtotinu  Jtiru/tmlTbi 
Tureole,  Traiti  de  la  Seiffoeurle  Fiodale  UiuxmrBt, 
Guyot,  Dm  Fiefi;  Iiutitulioni  Fiadahi;  Winipea/^ 
Aburi  FeiahU ;  Gehaaet,  OHi/iiieM  Ftodi ;  LeF^vrs,/ll 
rOrigintdeiFi'/i;  J)eGitilUT6oji,£caietdela  Vie  Fit- 
dale  an  riii  Siicie ;  GtiatDA.TntilidKFrtaK-AUn;  U 
Boulaye,  fliet,  du  Droit  Fimtier  en  OcddenI ;  Lcbviroii, 
Irtetituticiu  Mrrortn^iennea  et  CaroHmgifiHiea ;  Bocking. 
Hotitia  Dtgnilatiaa  Utnuigiu  ImptrU;  Ueyer,  Etprit, 
Ongine,  rt  Progrei  du  InMMatiani  Jadiciairmi  Allen, 
O*  the  JlKyal  Prerogatm  f  Spence,  Ingtiry  imit  lie  Ori 
gin  of  the  lain  a»d  Itmitvliomt  of  Modm  Errrft; 
EjmbMi  Juriipntitntt  of  tit  Qmri  ofCkaitttrf,  vol.  i; 
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Sarignj,  BltL  Ju  Droit  Remain  i  Hoitrenil,  Biit.  da 
Droil  BgtrmHn;  Dn  Cangt,  Gloaarium  Mtd.  it  Inf. 
r^aUmtatit;  Dn  Bo«,  Hitl.  Crit.  de  la  MoHarchie  Fnia- 
Saimi  3oa\iia'.mien,  ilt,it.lliit.mT[EUadeyrunee^ 
Hftbly,  ObKma&jiu  lar  fHiilmn  de  France  i  Made- 
nmAselle  De  LiiJirdiiis,  Thiorie  del  latpoliliqaa  de  la 
MoaareUe  Fnatfoiie ;  UonlloBier,  De  U  HtnanMe 
fVamsaitei  Uontesquieu,  E^rii  dtM  Loit,  liv.  zxx, 
XXX);  GiAiat,Hitl.i{elaCiiiiiuatumm  Earope;  aiit. 
A  la  Cie.  a>  Franet ;  Ounam,  /ji  Cirilitalion  au  dn' 
jMhu  Siide;  Eladet  CenH/uiquii i  liUckilone,  Ci 
menlarieicn  Ike  Lamof  Eaglmd;  llobe:tsoii,  Zd/e  of 
tke  Emperor  Ciariei  V;  Lyllelton,  Siuorg  •■fBt'iry  II, 
King  ifEitglamd:  Hsllam,  llutoryofilu  Middle  Agte; 
mad  Supplamtnl !  Ktmble,  T/k  Saiotu  in  Eiislaad :  Pal- 
grave.  Tile  £ngliti  Cmmimutalti ;  Hitl.  of  .Vormandy 
tad  Emfflaitdi  St  Palaye,  HiiUxre  de  la  ChetaUrie ;  St. 
Hum,  Diu.  Sill,  nr  la  CAeeulerie.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Flald  (n»o»lly  rrib,  ladei'  [po«tie  ■''lb,  »aAfy'], 
oypof ;  bgt  occBsloiully  'J'^X,  t'reie,  land  [Chald. 
^B,  bar,  opea  coimtri/^,  X''p"  '•  T"^i  chult,  out-doorii 
fl^sn,  tkeltii',  a  portion  or  plot,  jiupiDv;  H'D^^i 
tiadenak',  a  coltivated  JUld,  according  to  GcmqIiu 
and  Flint  bom  the  contaxt.  Id  the  plur.  Deul.  xxiii, 
83;  SKingtixiii,!;  lM.zvi,8i  Jgr.  iixxi,40i  Hab. 
iii,  17;  alfO  U^,  yagei',  an  arable  flild,  in  the  plur. 
Jer.  Kxxlx,  10);  Tb«  Hebrew  tadek  ]k  oot  adeqaatdy 
Mpnaented  by  our  "field;"  the  two  words  agree  in 
describing  ntlicaUd  land,  but  they  diffvr  in  point  of 
extent,  (he  ladeb  being  ipecincall^  applied  to  what ' 
tateiKtoted,  wbile  the  opposite  notion  of  enclosure  ia  ii 
Toliod  in  the  word  jfeU  (compare  Deskrt).  The  e 
•ence  of  the  Hebrew  word  bai  been  tariouBlf  taken  I 
lie  in  each  of  then  notiona,  Geaeniiu  (Thetaima.  | 
USl)  Bivins  It  the  sense  offntdam,  Stanley  (Pa'ei 
|h  4M)  that  of  nmodiKu,  comparinK  arvsin  from  arar 
On  the  one  band  ladeb  a  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  paMure  (Gen.  xxlx,  2;  xxxi,  4; 
xsxiv,  7 ;  Eiod.  ix,  8),  tillage  (Gen.  xxsvil,  7 ;  xlvii, 
24;  RuUiil,2,8i  Jab  zxiv,  S;  Jer.xxTi,ie;  Hie.  Hi, 
13),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xlv,  23,  A.  V.  "  ground ;"  Paa. 
exxxii,6),ormDDntain-lop(Judg.ix,32,3e;  !  Sam.  i, 
31);  and  in  aame  Instance)  In  marked  opposition  to 
the  neighborinu-  witdemets,  aa  in  the  initance  of  Jacob 
•eUlin;C  in  the  Aeld  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiil,  19),  the 
Held  of  Moab  (Gen,  sxuvi,  85 ;  Numb,  xxi,  20,  A.  V. 
"countri-;"  Rath  1, 1),  and  the  vale  of  Slddim,  i.  e. 
o^tAc  ailiimled  jieldt,  which  formed  the  oaaii  of  the 
Penlapoli)  (Gen.  xiv,  S,  8),  though  a  different  aenaa 
haa  been  given  to  the  came  (by  GeKnlus,  Thetaur.  p. 
1321).  On  the  other  hand,  tho  tadeh  ia  frequently 
eontraated  with  what  ia  encloied,  whether  B  Tineyard 
<Eiod.  xxii,  5;  Lev,  ixr,  3,  4;  Numb,  xvi,  14;  xi, 
17  ;  compare  Hnmb.  xiii,  23,  "  the  ase  went  into  the 
Belli,"  wHh  ver.  34,  "a  path  of  the  vlneyarda,  a  wall 
being  on  thii  ^e  and  a  wall  on  that  aide"),  a  garden 
(the  very  name  of  which,  11,  Implies  enclosure),  or  a 
walled  town  (Deut.  xxvlii,  3,  in):  unwalled  villages 
or  scattered  houaea  ranked  Id  the  eye  of  the  law  as 
flelda  (L.ev.  xxv,  31).  and  hence  the  expreaaion  irV 
ra^C  Ay9oiii  =  koiiia  inlkefiddt(ya\g.in  cillat;  Mark 
^  36,  5G).  In  many  paasages  the  term  implies  what 
ii  remote  from  a  houae  (Gen.  iv,  8;  xxiv,  63;  Dcut. 
zxil,  23)  or  settled  babiution,  as  in  the  caae  of  Ehu 
(Gen.  xzT,  37 ;  the  Sept.,  howevar,  rcfera  it  to  hia 
character,  dypoiKot) :  this  ia  mora  Tully  expreaacd  by 
rnajn  -JB,  "tlie  open  field"  (Lev.  xiT,7.  53;  xvii,  S; 
Mnmb.  xiz,  16;  2  Sam.  zi,  11),  with  which  ia  natural- 
ly coupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (Jer. 
Ix,  32;  Ezek.  xvi,  5;  xxxii,  4;  xxxul,  27;  xxxix, 
by.     See  Mi  ADO  w. 

The  aepsrate  plots  of  ground  wera  marked  off  by 
atones,  wbicli  might  eaolly  be  removed  (Deut.  xix, 
14;  sivil,  17i  camp.  Job  xiiv,  2;  Prov.  xxii,  28; 
xxiil.  10);  tbs  abtanca  of  feocea  nndered  tbe  flsMs 
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liable  to  damage  from  straying  eattle  (Elod.  xsU,  I>] 

or  fire  (vet.  6;  2  Sum.  xiv,  80);  hence  the  necessity 
of  constantly  watching  docks  and  herds,  the  people  so 
employed  being  in  tho  present  day  named  Katir  (Wot- 
tabet,  Sgria,  i,  203).  A  certain  amount  of  protection 
waa  gained  by  aowing  the  tnUect  and  strongest  of  tbe 
grain  crops  on  the  outside:  "spelt"  appears  to  have 
been  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  (Isa.  xxviii, 
!f>,  aa  in  the  margin).  From  the  abaence  of  enclo»- 
area,  cultivated  land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a 
Held,  whether  it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area 
(Gen.  zitil,  13, 17  ;  Isa.  v,  8),  a  man'a  whole  inberit- 
ancs  (Lev.  xxvii,  16  sq. ;  Ruth  ir,  5 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 
25  ;  Prov.  xxvii,  SG;  xxxi,  16),  (he  ojwrjiuMicus  of  a 
(own  (Gen.  xll,  48 ;  Neh.  xii,  29),  as  distinct,  however, 
from  tlie  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  tbe  walls  of 
the  Levitical  citiea,  which  waa  called  IT^IIS  (A.  V. 
"suburbs"),  and  waa  deemed  an  appendage  of  tlx 
town  itaelf  (Josh,  xxi,  II,  12),  or,  lastly,  the  territory 
ofa  people  (Gen.  xiv,  7;  xxxii,  3;  xxxvi,  33;  Numb, 
xxi,  30;  Buthi,S;  iv,B;  ISam.vi,!;  xivii,7, 11). 
In  1  Sam.  xxvii,  G,  "a  town  in  the  Held"  (Antb.Vera. 
"country")  =  B  provincial  town  aa  distinct  from  the 
royal  city,  A  plot  of  ground  separated  IVom  a  larger 
one  waa  termed  Try^  '^J^^  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19;  Ruth 
il,  8 ;  I  ChroD.  zi,  18),  or  aimply  >ni3^n  (2  Sam.  xiv, 
SO;  zxiii,  IS;  comp,  2  Sam.  xlx,  2sj.'  Fields  occa- 
sionally received  names  after  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkath-Hasiurim,  Aepld  of  Ike  Urmg  men,or  possi- 
bly af  iworde  (2  Sam.  ii,  IB),  or  ftom  tbe  use  to  which 
they  mav  have  been  applied  (3  Kinga  zviii,  17 ;  Isa. 
Til,  S;  Matt.  xxHi,  T).     See  Land. 

It  ahould  be  observed  that  the  expreadons  "fruit- 
ful fleld"  (Isa.  X,  18;  xxii,  17;  xxxH,  18,  IG)  and 
''  plentihil  field"  (laa.  xvl,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  33)  are  not 
connecled  tritb  tadeh,  but  with  btTTnd,  meaning  a  park 
or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a  wilderness  or 
a  forest.  The  same  term  occurs  In  3  Rings  xlx,  23, 
and  Ian.  xxxHi,  34  (A. Vera.  "Carmel");  In.  x,  18 
("forest),"  and  Jer.  iv(  36  ("frniMiil  place").  See 
Carmel.  IHatlnct  from  tlila  ia  the  expresalon  in 
Eiek,  zvii,  6,  5^J-mb  (A.V.  "ftnltftil  field"),  which 
oieaiia  a  Seld  suited  for  pUuling  siickera.    See  Acul- 


Fiold,  David  Bndley,  D.D.,  a  Congregatianal 
Inister,  was  bom  in  F.BBt  Guilford,  Conn,,  May  SO, 
81,  prepared  for  college  under  Dr,  John  Elliott,  of 
Guilford,  and  gradnated  at  Yale  In  1802.  After  stud- 
ing  theology  under  Dr.  Backus,  he  waa  licensed  to 
reach  in  181^  and  was  installed  paetor  at  East  Had- 
dam  in  1804.  He  filled  this  charge  with  great  dili- 
ence  and  success  nntU  1818,  and  in  1819  accepted  a 
all  to  Stockbridge,  Mass.  After  eighteen  years'  pas- 
irsl  service  at  Stockbridge,  he  was  called  in  1837  to 
hia  old  pariah  at  Haddam.  In  1848  ho  travelled  in 
"  ropo.  In  1851  he  gave  up  his  cliargo  at  Haddam, 
I  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  lifo  in  qniet  retirement 
Stockbridge,  where  he  died  April  15,  1867.  Dr. 
Field  was  a  man  of  strong  character.  Hia  mental 
Ts  wero  vigorous  and  comprehendve ;  his  cultnra 
at  once  thorough  and  varied.  Hb  duties  as 
:her  and  pastor  wen  always  filled  with  consden- 
tious  care;  and  his  long  pastoratea,  with  tho  unnanal 
]f  hia  return  to  his  first  charge  after  an  absence 
of  thirty-three  years,  anfflciently  attest  the  conAdence 
■  ffcclionof  hia  pariahloners.  Of  hia  ten  children, 
ma  are  now  living,  ami  all  eminent  aa  profession- 
n ;  among  them  are  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  "  bther" 
of  tho  Atlantic  Telegraph,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  editor 
otTkeNtm  fork  Erfmg^iel.  Beaides  a  number  of  oc- 
casional aermona,  Dr.  Field  published  Hiilory  of  Mid. 
tBttra.—ffiilerj  of  Beriikirt  :~GenealBgs  aflkeBrai. 
nerdFamliy Appleton's  .4whhi/ Cyb^,  lBS7,p.S01. 

Field,  Klolmrd.  CD.,  one  oT  tbe  iMrt  of  tlw  High' 
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Church  writers  of  the  Charch  of  England,  WM  born  at 
Uampatoud,  Hertfordahire,  in  15G1,  uud  wm  educated  i 
at  Usgds1«n  Hall,  Oxford,  tvherc  he  lectured  tot  Mven 
years  on  logic  and  philoeoph> ,  and  gained  the  repnta- 
tioa  of  a  liiamed  preacher  and  an  acute  dieputant. 
He  was  afterwards  reader  of  divinity  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London,  and  rector  of  Burgbdear  In  Hampshire.  Here 
he  refused  the  offer  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Holl»m,  Lon- 
don, a  much  mare  valuable  living,  that  he  mlf^ht  serve 
G<nl  and  pursue  his  studies  in  a  more  retired  eituatioa. 
In  151)8  queen  Elisabeth  made  him  one  of  her  chap- 
lains, and  he  formed  a  warm  friendalilp  witli  Itichsrd 
llooher,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit.  In  IGM  ho  was 
made  canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  1609  dean  of  Glouces- 
ter. "  He  was  esteemed  a  perfect  oracle  in  eccledas- 
tical  learning.  Divines,  even  of  the  first  order,  scarce 
ever  went  to  him  without  loading  themulve:!  vith 
questions.  Fuller  calls  liini  -that  leameil  divine,  whose 
memory  unelleth  lilie  a  lield  which  tlio  l.ard  lutli 
blessed.'  When  king  James  liejrd  him  preach  the  lirtt 
time,he  said,  'This  is  a  Field  for  God  to  dwell  in.'  His 
majesty  retained  so  good  an  opinion  of  him  that  lie  de- 
signed to  raise  him  to  the  bithopric  of  Oxford;  but 
God  was  pleased,  as  Hr.Wood  remarks,  lo  prefer  him 
for  a  better  place,  for,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1616, 
he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  equally  great 
and  amiable.  His  reputation  rests  securely  on  bis 
great  work,  TAt  Boot  of  Ike  Churvh,  which  was  origin- 
ally issued  in  1606,  and  with  a  fifth  book  added  in  1810. 
Anew  edition,  printed  for  the  "Eccl.  Hist.  Society," 
appeared  at  Csmhrldge,  1847-62  (4  vols.  Svo).— Hook, 
£cc!.Biog.v,n6i  Middleloa,  finrf.  Sw;.  li,  S74. 

Field-preaching,  or  preaching  in  the  open  air. 
"a  plan  adopted  by  reformers  in  every  age,  in  order 
to  propagate  more  e:ttensively  and  effectually  their 
peculiar  sentimenta  among  the  great  mauei  of  the 
people.  Christ  and  his  apostles  not  only  availed  tbem- 
setves  of  the  privileges  which  the  synegogues  afforded 
of  making  Itnovntho' Gospel  of  the  Kingdom'  to  those 
who  assembled  therein  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  they 
also  proclaimed  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  new 
dispensation  on  the  highways  and  hedges,  dd  the  sea- 
shore and  on  the  barren  Riade,  on  the  mountain's  side 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  teeming  city.  Wherever  men 
were  found,  and  under  whatever  circumntances  they 
were  placed,  if  their  ears  could  be  reached,  there  the 
voice  of  the  flnt  teacbere  of  Christianity  waa  heard, 
warning  sinners  of  coming  danger,  and  pointing  ont 
the  only  way  of  escape — the  only  medium  of  acceas 
unto  God.  So  was  it,  too,  with  other  reformers,  whose 
labors  our  limits  forbid  our  noticing,  as  we  desire  to 
add  a  few  words  on  tlw  field-preaching  of  W'hitefield 
and  Wesley.  The  practice  was  commenced  by  the 
former,  and  that  without  any  misgivings  as  to  the  '  ir- 
regularity* of  such  a  strange  proceeding ;  whereas  the 
latter,  thou);h  a  man  of  more  highly  cultivated  intf  I- 
lect,  and  who,  on  that  account,  ought  to  have  risen  su- 
perior to  the  prejudices  of  his  order,  was,  with  much 
reluctance,  induced  to  follow  in  the  course  so  heroical- 
ly opened  np  by  the  eloquent  WhitoHeld.     Itnt  having 

taken  lo  the  field,  and  no  man's  face  or  &iiwn  ehonld 

a  weak  snd  shrinking  spirit,  as  his  whole  life  testifies ; 
hot  be  was  a  man  who  proved  himself  on  all  occasions 
to  be  ■  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Whitet\eld 
was  refused  the  pulpits  of  the  London  and  Bristol 
churches,  and  after  he  had  been  threatened  iiy  the 
cbaneellor  of  the  diocese  of  the  Utter  place  with  bu»- 
peniion  and  es  communication  if  he  persisted  in  preach- 
ing in  his  dioceso  without  a  license,  he  resolved  in  hia 
inlnd  whetlier  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to  preach  in  the 
open  air.  Indeed,  he  had  thought  of  this  before  he 
was  refused  permiasion  to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
establishment.whenhe  saw  thai  thousands  who  songht 
to  bear  him  could  not  gain  admittance  into  the  church- 
es.    He  mentioned  bii  thooghla  to  some  friend*,  who 
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I  mad  one ;  bat  now,  h*  b*> 
iieved  that  in  Bristol  his  duty  in  thii  respect  waa  sa 
longer  doulitf^l.  Uoreover,  many  persons  said  to  hlia, 
'  What  need  of  g<^ng  abroad?  Have  ive  not  ludiaaa 
enough  at  home?  If  you  have  a  mind  lo  con  vert  la- 
colliers  enough  at  King^wood.'      To 
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them  the  duties  of  religion,  or  to  pray  with  Ibrm; 
hence  lliey  were  notorious  for  their  bruulity  and  wick- 
edness, and  in  times  of  excitement  were  a  terror  to  all 
around  them.  On  February'  IT,  I7S9,  Whitelield  pro- 
ceeded lo  Rose  Green,  Kingswood  (bis  first  field-paliut), 
where  he  preached  to  as  many  as  the  novelty  of  tbe 
scene  collected,  which  were  about  900.  -The  toe  bf 
iug  now  broke'  —  to  use  his  own  otiservatiDn  on  thia 
first  open-air  sermi>n — he  determined  Ic  persevere  in 
the  same  course.  Accurdingty,  he  visited  Kingswood 
frequently,  and  eveT>'  time  he  went  there  Ibe  nnmba 
of  his  bearers  increased ;  for,  besides  the  colliers,  tboD- 
sands  of  all  ranks  flocked  from  Bristol  and  the  neigb- 
borbood,  and  the  congregatioii  was  sometime*  com- 
puted at  20,000.  With  gladness  and  eagerness  many 
of  these  despised  outcasts,  wiio  had  never  been  in  a 
church  in  their  lives,  received  the  Instmction  of  this 
eminent  fellowet  of  him  who  'swif  aioiil  doing  ^ood.' 
'  The  first  discovery,'  says  he,  '  of  their  being  affected 
was  to  see  the  white  gntten  made  by  their  tean,  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks,  as  they  cams 

out  of  their  coal-pits Sometimes,  when  iO.OOO 

people  were  before  me,  I  had  not.  In  my  own  apjae- 
hension,  a  word  to  say,  either  to  God  (^in  prayer)  or  to 

them  (by  preaching) Tbe  open  finnatnent 

above  me,  the  prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  llie 
sight  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coaches, 
some  on  horseback,  and  some  on  the  trees,  and  at  times 
all  affected  and  drenched  in  tears  together,  to  which 
sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity  of  the  appnacfa- 
Ing  evening,  was  almost  too  much  for,  and  quite  over- 
came me.'  Whitefiold  was  then  requested  to  preach 
in  a  bowling-gre^n  in  the  ci^,  and  be  complied. 
Many  of  the  audience  sneered  to  see  a  stripling  with  a 
gown  mount  a  table  on  unconsecrated  ground;  fat 
field-preaching,  since  common  enough  in  England,  *li 
then  unknown,  snd  therefore  obloquy  was  poured  upon 
it.  Hie  en^iagemeuts  so  increased  that  he  soagbt  tha 
help  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Without  delay  Mr.  Wesley  pm- 
cecded  to  Bristol,  and  on  his  an '     ' 


lu  the  o) 


ncile  my- 


bis  strange  way  of  preach- 
ing in  tbe  fields,  of  which  be  (Wbitefield)  set  me  lbs 
example  on  the  Sunday,  having  been  all  my  life,  (ill 
very  lately,  so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  de- 
cency and  order  that  I  sbould  have  thoaght  the  savigg 
of  souls  a  rin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  ■  churtb-' 
However,  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Wesley  preacbtd 
from  a  little  eminence  in  an  open  ground  adj<dDiiig 
tbe  city  to  about  3000  people.  In  the  days  of  Whits- 
field  and  the  Wesleys  field-preaching  was  not  unfts- 
quently  nttendcd  with  danger-  Though  they  sfles 
met  with  a  kind  reception  tnm  the  noltitDdes.  yet  *t 
other  times  thej-  experienced  the  rudest  and  motl  de- 
termined opposition,  and  often  their  lives  were  in  in- 
minent  peril  from  the  violence  of  an  ignorant,  de- 
praved, and  excited  populace.  In  bis  Eamrtl  AjifKil, 
Mr.  Wesley  asks, '  Who  is  there  among  yoB,  bretW, 
that  is  witling  (examine  your  own  hearts)  even  ts 
save  Fonli  from  death  at  this  price?  Would  nolyM 
let  a  thousand  soub  perish  ratber  than  yon  would  bs 
of  rescuing  tbam  thus  ?     Idonotipsak 


now  with  r.  „ 
iences  that  muat  accompany  it.  Can  yon  snstaia  th  V 
if  you  would?  Can  yon  bear  tbe  summer  «nn  to  bast 
upon  TOUT  naked  head  ?  Can  yon  inAr  the  wintry 
rain  or  wind,  ttom  whatever  qnutar  H  blows?   An 
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70a  able  u>  itaad  in  Ibe  open  air,  withoirt  tay  cover- 
ing or  dafencs,  wben  Ood  cutetb  abroad  hi*  ■oow  liko 
waol,  or  Bcattenth  his  boar  (mat  Uka  ubea  ?  And  yet 
ttwB  an  Mms  of  the  n»j]]e>t  IneaavonieDcei  wbicb 
acGompanj  fleld'pnaching.  Far  beyond  all  thcH  are 
tba  famtnidictioD  of  ainnen,  tbe  acofft  bolb  of  the  great 
vnlgar  and  the  aiaall ;  contemjA  and  reproiuh  of  eTeiy 
kind ;  often  mora  tiun  verlial  aSVonti — itupid,  bratnl 
Violenca,  aametknei  10  the  hazard  of  health,  or  liinba, 
orliA.  3fsihreD,doyonenvyui  tbiabonot?  What, 
I  pray  yoo,  would  buy  you  to  be  a  field-preacher?' 
IViwn  Ur.  Wealey  had  bean  ecciutomed  to  lield-pre«ch- 
mg  for  more  than  twenty  yean,  he  made  the  tollovt- 
insremarka:  'One  bom  ia  Moorfielda  DiigbC  convince 
•ny  Impaitial  man  of  the  expediency  of  field-preach- 
iag.  What  building,  except  St.Panl'*  cbntch,  could 
eoaCBlB  luch  a  congregalioD  ?  and  if  it  would,  what 
human  voice  conld  hBve  reached  them  there?  By  re- 
peated obeerrationfi,  I  find  I  can  command  thrice  the 


who  can  aay  the  time  for  fleld-preaubing  is 
1.  Greater  nnmbera  than  over  attend  ;  Z.  1  be  convert- 
ing ae  well  ai  the  convincing  power  of  God  is  cmi- 
nentlj  present  with  them?'  One  extract  more,  and 
tbii  article  most  cIom.     Hr.  Weiley  thug  describee 

a  mora  awful  light  than  wben.  on  Rose  Green  or  the 
lop  of  Haunan  Uonnt,  aoiDe  thouaanda  of  people  were 
Calmly  joined  together  in  eolomn  waiting  upon  God, 

'■'Thry  itonl,  and  Dnder  gpen  air  adored 

The  lini  alio  made  both  air,  euth.  heaveD,  aail  Bk;.''' 
And  whether  Ibey  were  liiteaiog  to  his  word  with  at- 
tention still  aa  night,  or  were  lifting  op  their  voice  in 
praise  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  many  a  time  have 
I  been  constrained  to  say  in  my  heart,  "  How  dreadful 
ia  this  place!"  This,  aba,  "  is  no  other  (ban  the  honie 
ofGod!  tbisii  tbe  gate  of  heaven!'"  (See  IfmotW 
0/  tValtg,  by  Coke,  Sonthey,  and  Watson  j  also  Jack- 
aoa'tCimtauTtiiifWaltfanMtAodiim.)  Having  now 
once  adopted  this  mode  of  imparting  instmction  to  the 
neglected  classes  of  the  community,  Mr.  Wesley  never 
abandoned  it  to  the  end  of  bis  life ;  and  in  a  short  time 
his  brother  Charles  followed  his  example  in  the  lame 
aelf-denying  labor  of  love,  lieing  nrged  thereto  by  the 
indefatigable  Whllefleld.  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  first 
Sflil-Mrmon  was  preached  at  Moorflalda  on  June  iA, 
1739.  his  congregiition  amonnting  to  about  1000,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  preached  to  multi- 
tnde*  on  Kennlngton  Common.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  preached  to  about  10,000  people  in  Moor- 
8«lds;  and  for  several  years  ho  followed  with  eqiial 
step!  both  his  brother  and  Hr.  Whitefleld  In  laborious 
seal  and  patilic  nsefulness.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Wesley  had  not  preached  in  the  open  sir  till 
the  time  be  was  induced  by  Mr.  Whitefield  to  do  so  at 
Bristol.  He  had  done  so  In  Georgia  before  Ur.  While- 
field  was  ordained,  hnt  he  had  do  intention  of  resum- 
ing the  practice  In  England  until  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  necessities  of  the  esse.  Be  says, '  Wherever  I 
was  oow  desired  to  preach  (in  churrhn),  salvation  by 

bith  was  my  only  themp Things  were  In  this 

postar*  wben  I  was  told  I  matt  preach  no  more  tn 
this,  and  this,  and  another  church ;  the  raaeon  was 
nsn.illy  addnl  wttbout  reserve,  '■  Becanae  yon  preach 
asch  doctrine."  ....  After  a  time  I  determined  to  do 
(be  (.une  thing  In  England  which  I  had  often  done  in 
a  warmer  cUmate—lo  preach  in  tbe  open  air.'  'Be 
plasled  la  obaerve,'  he  adds, '  1.  That  I  was  forbidden 
to  prvadi  in  any  ehnrch  '■  for  preaching  such  doc- 
trlM."  t.  That  I  had  no  desire  nor  deeign  to  preach 
i*  the  apon  air  tSl  after  tbe  prehibitlDn.  8.  That  when 
f  did,  aa  It  was  no  matter  of  cboiee,  so  neither  of  pre- 
■aditatlon.  There  was  no  scheme  at  all  previously 
fcmwd  whidi  wta  to  be  supported  thereby.  4.  Field- 
a  sadden  expedimt— a  thing 
'  than  chosen ;  and  therebre  sab- 
ill—IS* 
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mitted  to  because  I  thongbt  preaching  even  tbn«  Iwr 
ter  than  not  preaching  at  all.'  Field  .preaching,  or,  ai 
it  was  called,  tent-preaching,  thnt  is,  preaching  from  a 
tent,  was  common  In  Scotland  on  summer  sacramental 
occasions  np  till  a  -vtij  recent  period.  The  practice 
still  survives  in  some  parts  of  the  Uigbtauds.  ThoD- 
sands  from  neighboring  parisbea  used  to  assemble  on 
tbe  brae  or  In  the  quiet  hollow,  and  listen  to  the  word 
of  life.  But  unhallowed  scenos  sometimes  occurred, 
ofwhichBnmt's.ffafy/'air  is  an  exaggerated  picture  j 
and  such  gatherin]^  have  been  discontinued.  Of  late, 
however,  field-preaching  baa  been  resorted  to  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose — that  of  evangelization — 10  that  the 
masses  may  be  reached  which  have  given  up  attend- 
ance at  the  boQBB  of  God.  Everj-where  the  reaolt 
seems  to  be  satiabctory,  and  the  practice  is  erety  year 
more  and  more  ejilensireiy  followed  in  Great  Britaiu." 

See  CAItF-IUCETINO. 

Fifth -monftrcliy -men,  a  sect  or  Uillenarians 
which  sprang  np  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  held 
that  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  styled 
by  them  the  Rfth  great  moDarcby.  reckoned  in  succes- 
sion with  tbe  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
ones,  was  then  (0  begin.  Under  tbe  lead  of  Thomas 
Venner,  a  wine-cooper,  they  formed  a  plot  to  inaugu- 
rate their  kingdom  of  the  saints  on  April  9th,  iei7.but 
were  failed  by  the  vigilance  of  Thurtoe,  the  secrotaiy 
of  slats,  and  a  number  of  the  conspirators,  arrcited 
with  arms  in  their  bandf,  were  sent  lo  the  Tower, 
though  the  penalty  of  tbe  ia.w,  death,  was  not  ioMded 
on  any  of  them.  On  the  6tb  of  Janoaty,  1001,  some 
fifty  or  ststy  of  these  madmen,  led  by  tho  same  Ven- 
ner, rose  in  insurrection,  if  we  may  term  it  eucb, 
against  the  gOTemment  of  Charles  II,  proclaimed 
"king  Jesos,"  attacked  the  police  force,  anil,  after 
concealing  themselves  for  two  days  in  Caen  Wood, 
near  Highgale,  returned  to  encounter  the  train-bands, 
insanely  believing  that  neitlier  bullet  nor  steel  could 
harm  them.  Host  of  them,  refusing  quarter,  were 
slain  outright;  but  Vonner  and  sixteen  others  were 
taken,  tried,  and  executed.—Rnigbt,  Fopulw  But.  qf 
EngUaid,  iv,  206,  Sol ;  PieUnial  Hiit.  0/  Engtaad,  iii, 
1!1,  670  (Chambers's  ed.);  Burnet, ^ix.  o/" //it  Om 
Tima,  vol.  i,  bk.  ii ;  Baxter,  Hit.  of  (As  Church  of 
Kngbatd,  p.  006,  fill ;  Neal,  Hitt.  tflhe  Puribuu  (Lon- 
don), iv,  186.     (J.W.M.) 

Fig.  Tho  nsnal  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  nittn 
(MnaA',  of  uncertain  etvmology),  which  is  universally 
translated  fg  (N.  T.  oiliroi')  and  f^-tra  (N,  T.  aotq) 
in  both  ancient  and  modem  versions,  and  no  doubt 
correctly  so.  It  has  from  the  earliest  «me«  been  a 
highly  esteemed  ffult  in  the  E.ist,  and  its  present  >a 
well  as  ancient  Arabic  name  is  rtn.  When  figs  are 
spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  the  fig-tree,  the  masc. 
plnr.  form  CJXri  is  used  (see  Jer.  viii,  13).  Tho  oth- 
er words  rendered ji^  in  the  Autb.  Vers,  are:  3D  {^g, 
"green  fig,"  Cant,  ii,  13  j  oXi^ot,  "  unUmely  fig," 
Rev.  vi,  IS),  a  designation  of  the  late  fig,  which,  being 
unripe  at  the  proper  time  for  gathering,  frequently 
hangs  on  the  tree  over  winter  (comp.  also  the  nama 
BETH-ruAQB) ;  and  ITnWB  (Mtfawoil', "  fint  ripe," 
Isa,  xxviil,  4 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  I ;'  Mio.  vii,  I ;  Hob.  Ix,  10). 
which  denotes  the  early  or  spring  fig,  still  called  Uk- 
enre  in  Mauritania,  and  In  Spanish  t^tacara  (Shaw, 
TtOBiU,  p.  HTO,  fi>l.).     See  also  Stcamorb. 

The  fig  is  mentioned  In  to  many  passages  of  Scrip- 


will  n 


:  allow 


them,  hot  they  are  detailed  by  Celsius  (ZfieroM.  ii. 
BW).  The  first  notice  of  it,  however,  occurs  in  Gen. 
Hi,  T,  where  Adam  and  Eve  are  descrilied  as  sewing 
fig-leaves  together  to  make  tbemselvea  aprons.  The 
common  fig-li-af  !a  not  so  well  suited,  trma  Its  lobed 
nstitre,  ft)r  this  purpose  1  hut  the  practice  of  sewing  or 
pinning  leaves  U^ther  is  very  common  in  tbe  East 
even  In  tbe  preoant  day,  and  baskett,  distaei,  ami  urn* 


The  lig-tree  i>  «auinerat«l  (Deut.  vlii,  ft)  u 
the  TBluabls  prodactn  of  Paleatine,  "■  Jind  of 
aod  barley,  and  vinea,  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
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England,  i>  jet  a  native  of  tbe  EaM,  and  prebaUy  of 
the  Psnian  rei;iDn,  where  It  it  rood  exteneivelT  caltl- 
ited.  Tbe  climals  there  ii  Inch  that  tbe  tres  mmt 
acesAarily  be  able  to  bear  ume  di^Te  of  cold,  and 
ma  be  fitted  to  travel  northwarda,  and  lipeo  ita  fruit 
here  there  i«  a  anfflcleat  atnaunt  and  ccntinDaocc  of 
inimer  heat.  It  hai  a  amooth  Mem,  which  ii  tetdoa 
quite  atraigbt,  and  la  covered  with  a  giav  liatfc ;  tbe 
>  are  of  the  ahape  of  a  heart,  with  thrt«  or  fiva 
,  and  are  indented-,  tbe  upper  aide  is  rough,  the 
lower  ii  covered  with  fine  hair.  The  fmil  makea  iti 
iianca  l«foro  tbe  leaves,  but  not  befor*  the  How- 
r  blosMin,  which  lies  concealed  within  a  boUov, 
fleshy  TBceplacle  (Hogg,  Vigetable  Kingdom,  p.  e;6> 
The  fertilization  of  the  IjlMaoma  is  often  asEiatad  by 
arliflcial  process  called  eii;»\i£nir»n([linT,  ix,  21; 
Toumefort,  il,  82 ;  Riuwel,  ^  (17^.  1,  K"  " 
p.  Kl).     See  the  i'cnny  Cgcltptdia,  s. 


The  tig  iPiau  Cal■Ua^. 
granates."  The  spies  who  were  sent  from  tfie  wilder- 
neaa  of  Paran  liroDcht  back  from  the  brook  of  Eahcol 
cluateiB  of  grapes,  pumegranatea,  and  figa.    Mount  ( 

thej  are  "till  ftound  there  (see  Stanley,  Situa  and  Faitt- 
(mc,  p.  187,  421,  422).     The  flg-trae  ia  refeTred 
-■■       ■  -  "tvC!  Kings  iv,S6). 


n  Tine  and  one's  own  fig-trea"  Flg-iree  (P«u»  Car(M). 

Fio-TBEB,  Cdrsbd.  Few  passages  in  the  Gotpela 
have  given  occauon  to  to  much  perplexity  as  that  of 
Mark  xi,  IB,  where  the  evangelist  relates  the  drcnm- 
staoce  of  our  lord's  cursing  tbe  fig-tree  near  Bethany  : 
"And  seeing  a  lig-tree  afur  uflf  having  leaves,  be  came, 
if  hsply  ha  might  find  anything  thereon:  and  when 
he  came  to  it  be  found  nothing  but  leares,/Dr  ih» 
lime  offigi  una  nctyri."  The  appannt  Dnreawnablo- 
neas  of  seeking  frait  at  a  time  when  none  coold  nata- 
rally  be  expected,  and  the  conaequent  injostice  of  ifae 
sentence  pronoanced  upon  the  tree,  hai  been  nude  the 
ground  of  grave  impeachment  of  the  Gospel  record, 
and  of  onr  Saviour's  character  itself. 

The  flg-tiee  {Fiau  Carica)  in  Paleetine  prodnca 
fruit  at  two,  or  even  Hiroe  different  periods  of  the  years 
Ural,  there  is  the  KihinA,  or  "early-ripe  flg"  (rpo. 
Ipo/uii. prttaa,  Pliny,  xr,  IB;  ivi,  49  j  Macrob.  AoL 
ii,  16),  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  {tee  Hit  tU, 
1 :  Ita.  xxviii,  4 :  Has.  ix,  10),  which  ripens  on  an  av- 
erage towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  favorable 
places  of  soil  or  temperature  the  figs  may  ripen  a  little 
earlier,  while  under  less  favorable  drcunittancea  thef 
may  not  be  matured  till  the  middle  of  Joly  (BuUe^ 
Calendar  (Eecrn.  p.  Ifi).  The  biibirai  drops  of  the 
tree  as  aoan  aa  ripe  j  hence  tbe  allusion  in  Nah.  iii,  13, 
when  shaken  they  "even  fall  into  tbe  month  of  the 
eater."  Shaw  (TVoh.  i,  264,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  comparca 
tbe  Spaniah  name  brtia  tor  this  eariy  fruit,  "qnail 
bme,"  as  continuing  only  for  a  short  tinta.  Aboat 
the  time  of  tbe  ripening  of  the  MUwna  the  ktrmA* 
or  summer  fig  begins  to  be  formed ;  these  rarely  ripen 
1  India.  The  fig-tree,  before  August  (Bnhle,  lU  nip.  p.  41),  when  asotiier 
crop, called  "the  winter flg,"a[^ieaTS.  Shaw  deaeribea 
this  kind  as  being  of  a  much  loDgat  ibapa  and  daikn 
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denote  peace  and  prosperity  (Mic.  [v,  4 ;  Zecli.  iii,  10). 
Tbe  failure  of  this  fruit  is  likewise  noted  as  a  sign  of 
affliclion  (Psa.  cv,  33).  The  very  frequent  referencea 
which  are  made  in  the  Old  TesUment  to  the  flg  and 
other  fntit-trees  are  in  conieqaence  of  ^iti  forming  a 
much  more  important  article  of  diet  In  tbe  warm  and 
dry  enuntries  of  the  East  than  they  can  over  do  ia  the 
cold  and  mnisl  regions  of  the  North  (see  Judith  x,  6; 
conip.  Mishna,ffAe6iirt,iv,7).  Figa  are  also  used  me- 
dicinally ;  and  wo  have  a  notice  in  2  Kings  xx,  7,  of 
their  employment aaapoultice(comp.  Pliny,  xxiii,  6 
Dioscor.  i,  184).  In  the  historical  books  of  tbe  0 
Testament  mention  ia  made  ofcakea  of  figs,  used 
artlclea  of  food,  and  compressed  into  that  form  for  t' 
sake  of  keeping  them  (laxaiif:,  earwE,  Lucian,  lit. 
Auft.  19;  Martial,  xlli,  28).  Such  a  cake  was  called 
rkv!  (Talmud,  ilW  or  133,  Mishna,  renmtoiA,  iv. «), 
or  mors  fully  CSKF)  nVsn,  on  account  of  its  shape, 
from  the  root  ^3'^,  (0  make  round  (ace  1  Sam,  iix, 
12 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  2  sq.).  Hence,  nr  rather  from  the  Syr- 
lao  snl>^^,  the  flrat  letter  lieing  dropped,  came  the  Gr. 
word  raXABij  (see  Wesseling,  ad.  Diod.  Sic.  xvii,  67). 
AthenM!(xi,  p.  BOO,  ed.  Casanb.)  makes  express  men- 
tion of  the  raXafhi  Supiatii.  Jerome,  on  Eiek.  \i, 
deacrilies  the  va\n^  as  a  mass  of  figs  and  rich 
dates,  fbrmedintolhe  shape  ofbricks  or  tiles,  and  eom- 
preaaed  in  order  that  (hey  may  keep.  Such  cakes 
harden  BO  as  to  need  cnttlng  with  an  axe.  The  flg  ia 
atlll  extenrively  cultivated  in  the  East,  and  hi  a  dried 
state,  strung  upon  onrds,  : 
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complexion  thin  ths  famut,  tmnging  and  ripening 
oa  the  trea  eren  after  the  leavu  are  shed,  and,  pro- 
vidad  the  winter  provea  mild  and  temperate,  ai  gaCh- 
emd  ■■  a  deticioiu  moreel  in  the  spring  (see  Mi)«  Bre- 
mer's TraetU  m  the  Holy  Land,  i,  VJb ;  compare  Plinv, 
-V.  H.  iri,  26,  27).  Thus,  etpacially  in  ahellered  iit- 
uatioiu  (e.g.  the  plain  of  Cienueasreth,  Josephiu,  War, 
iii,  10,  BX  fteah  ligi  might  be  had  at  almoat  all  Kuuns 
of  the  T«ar  (conipara  Stratw,  xi,  508;  Columella,  At- 
hor.  21). 

The  attcmpta  to  explain  the  above-quoted  pusage 
ia  Haik  are  Dumerous,  and  for  the  moet  part  very 
unaatiaCactocy;  pauing  over,  therefore,  the  inKentaua 
thongh  objectionable  reading  {oopoaed  liv  Dan.  Hein- 
Biua  {Eitml.  Sae.  ed.  lOSD,  p.  116)  of  oh  ya^  fif,  mi- 
poc  viiaiy — "  where  he  waa,  it  wu  the  ieai<on  Sit  figs" 
— SDd  merelr  mentioning  another  proposal  to  read 
that  claoM  of  the  evangelist's  remark  as  a  question, 
"  tor  waa  it  not  the  sciaon  of  flga  ?"  and  the  no  less 
nosstisractory  rendering  of  Hammond  {Aanol.  till  St. 
Mart'),  "it  was  not  a  good  season  for  li^ts,"  we  come 
to  the  interpretations  which,  (hough  not  perhaps  of  re- 
cent origin,  wo  flnd  in  modern  works. 

The  explanation  which  has  found  favor  with  most 
writers  is  thnt  which  ondarstinds  the  words  taip/is 
aincwv  to  mean  "the  fi g- harvest ;"  the  yap  in  this  cue 
U  referred,  not  to  the  cUnse  immedjatjlj  preceding, 
"he  found  nothing  bnt  loaves,"  lint  to  the  more  re- 
mota  one,  "he  cune  if  haply  be  might  And  anythiD:^ 
thereon  ;"  for  a  similar  Irojfclion  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
Msrk  xvi,  3,  4;  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  would 
then  be  aa  follows:  "And  seeing;  a  flg-tree  afar  off 
having  leaves,  he  came  if  perchance  he  mi^l  find  any 
froit  on  it  (and  he  ought  to  have  found  some),  for  the 
lime  of  gathering  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  he 
came  he  found  nothing  bnt  leaves."  (See  the  notes 
Id  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Burton,  Trollope,  Bloom- 
field,  Webater,  and  Wilkinson ;  Macknight,  Harm,  of  ■ 
Ike  Cwpeb,  ii,  691,  note,  ia09 ;  Elsley's  Aiwof.  ad  I.  c, ' 
etc)  A  forcible  objection  to  this  explanation  will  be 
foand  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implied,  viz.  the  end ' 
of  Xarch  or  the  bcRinning  of  April,  no  figs  at  all  eata- 
ble would  lie  found  on  the  trees ;  the  biitntim  seldom 
ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of  June,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  the  fruit,  to  use  Shaw's  exprea- 
^on,  would  be  "hard,  and  no  bigger  than  common 
plums,"  corresponding  in  this  state  to  the  paggim 
(Q''>3)  of  Cant.  iJ,  13,  wholly  unfit  (br  food  la  an  on- 
prepared  alale;  and  it  ia  bat  reasonable  to  infer  that 
our  Lord  expected  to  find  something  more  palatable 
than  these  small,  sour  things  upon  a  tree  which  by  its 
show  of  foliage  bespoke,  though  falsely,  a  correspond- 
ing show  of  good  fruit,  for  it  is  important  to  rememiwr 
that  Ik /mil  coma  trfure  ihi  Itatvi.  Agun,  if  cnipu; 
denotes  the  "  llg-harvest,"  we  must  suppose  that,  al- 
Aongh  the  fruit  mi^ht  not  have  been  ripe,  the  season 
waa  not  Ter;-  for  distant,  and  that  the  Age  in  conse- 
qnence  must  have  been  considerably  more  matured 
than  these  hard  paggim;  but  is  it  probable  that  Mark 
would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that  it  was 
not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  flgi  in  March,  when 
they  could  not  have  been  fit  to  gather  before  Juno  st 
the  earliest?  It  would  be  lietter  to  undersUnd  the 
7ap  here  in  an  adversative-illative  seneB-althovffh. 

There  ia  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the  dif- 
ficulty by  supposing  that  the  tree  in  question  was  not 
of  the  oidinary  kind.  Celsius  (//<.»>».  11,  S8S)  says 
tlMre  is  a  peculiar  fig-tree  known  to  the  Jews  by  the 
name  of  BtaufhskiiacA  (mv  n^33),  which  produces 
fmsnii,  "small  unripe  figs"  (po^^im)  every  year,  but 
only  good  fruit  every  third  year;  and  that  oar  Lord 
cane  to  this  tree  st  a  time  when  the  ordinary  snnunl 
irnMwfi  only  were  ptoduced  ',  We  are  Ignorant  aa  to 
what  tree  the  SenoAWAieicA  may  denote,  but  it  is  ob- 
TtaM  that  the  apparent  aarHnmuMeMu  remains  as  It 
>M.     Aa  to  the  tret  which  Whilhy  (CvwmunlaTf  in 
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Jfarh,  I,  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question,  that  H 
was  that  kind  which  Theoj^rastna  (i/iX.  Flam,  iv,  3, 
S  4)  calls  riii^iiXAoi',  "  evergreen,"  it  ia  enough  to  ob- 
serve that  this  Is  no  tig  at  all,  bnt  the  carob  or  locust 
tree  ( t'orotonfl  Miliqaa ).  Dr.  Thomson,  however, 
speaka  of  a  large  green-colored  fig  that  ripens  in  May 
on  Lebanon,  and  probably  much  estlier  in  milder  po< 
aitions  (Land  aitd  Book,  i,  538). 

Hut,  after  ull.  whore  is  the  unreoMn'iAIflWM  of  Um 
wholj  trsnsBClion  }  It  hat  been  stated  above  that  the 
fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  before  the  leaves  (see 
Hmkwt,  Iliutt.  of  Ser^n,  p.ISS);  consequently,  if 
the  tree  produced  leaves,  it  should  also  have  lisd  some 
figs  aa  wall.  As  to  what  natutal  causes  had  operated  la 
(ffect  BO  unusual  a  thing  as  for  a  lig-tree  to  have  leaves 
in  March,  It  is  unlmpqftant  to  inquire ;  but  the  step- 
ping out  of  the  way  with  the  possible  chance  (ii  &fa, 
nforU.  '■  under  the  circumstances ;"  see  Winer,  Gram. 
o/K.  Tai.  IHttioit.  p.  Ifia,  Masson's  tmntl.)  of  finding 
eatable  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of  March, 
would  probably  !•«  repeated  by  any  observant  modern 
traveller  in  Palestine.  The  whole  question  tarns  on 
the  prettmioni  of  the  tree ;  had  it  not  proclaimed  by 
its  foliage  its  superiority  over  other  fig-trees,  and  thus 
proudly  exhibited  Its  prteodauneu ;  had  our  Lord  st 
that  season  of  the  year  visited  any  of  the  other  llg- 
trees  upon  which  no  leaves  bad  as  yet  appeared  with 
the  proipect  of  finding  ftuit,  then  the  cose  would  be 
altered,  and  tho  unreasonableness  and  injuatice  real. 
The  words  of  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  natoralty  sug- 
gests. The  evangelist  gives  the  reason  why  no  fruit 
was  (bund  on  the  tree,  viz.  "because  it  was  not  the 
time  for  ttuit;"  we  are  left  to  infer  the  reason  why  it 
ougld  to  have  had  fruit  If  it  were  true  to  ita  pretensions ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  miracle  had  a 
typical  design  (see  the  Chrut.Aimolalor,  i,  ?26),  to  show 
bow  God  would  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing, 
like  this  precocious  Ag-tree, "  to  be  iirat,"  should  be 
"  last"  in  his  favor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  produced 
in  their  lives,  hat  only,  as  Wordaworlh  wdl  expresnes 
it,  "the  rustlin;:  leaves  of  a  religious  profession,  the 
barren  traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  the  ostentatious 
display  of  tho  law,  and  vain  exulwrsnce  of  words 
without  the  good  fruit  of  works"  (comp.  Eiek.  ivii, 
!4).  So  Trench  (ffolei  on  lit  Miracle;  p.  438)  con- 
cludes :  "AH  the  explanations  which  go  to  prove  that, 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  things  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  Palestine,  there  might  have  been,  even  at 
this  early  time  of  the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either 
winter  Ags  which  bad  survived  till  spring,  or  the  early 
figs  of  spring  themselves — all  these.  Ingenious  as  they 
often  are,  yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For, 
without  entering  farther  Into  the  question  whether 
they  prove  their  point  or  not,  they  shatter  upon  that 
oil  yip  qv  (nip<^  vitvv  otVink.fnmvihitk  il  it  plain 
that  DO  tuck  ealcalalioa  ofprobabililif  brought  the  Lnrd 
thilhtr,  bat  thoK  abnomal  Itma  vhich  he  had  a  right 
lo  BOUiU  muld  iact  letn  accompanied  icilh  abnormal 

Monograph*  on  this  fig-tree  cursed  by  the  Saviour 
hnve  been  written  in  Latin  by  Flenslwg  (Hafn.  1776), 
Giisgcn  (Lips.  1697),  Hofmann  (Jens,  1S70X  Iken  (Bre- 
men, 1T41).  Juster  (Aho,  1724),  Wuler  (Hafniie,  1789), 
Schmidt  (Viteb.  17U1),  Majus  (in  Ob-,  tacr.  p.  71  tq.\ 
Simonis  (Fr.  ad  V.  1669).  Withon  (in  Opuie.  p.  169  sq.), 
Witslns(Lngd.  Bat  1709);  In  German  by  Pagendarm 
(Wolfenb.  J-fiS),  Eboling  (in  //ami.  yel.  Brie/atckid. 
IToO,  p.  bl3  sq.),  Stosch  (in  Ratblef 's  Theohg.  1754,  p. 
27  sq-X  Kunze  (in  the  Slu&n  u.  Krit.  1B44,  iii,  702> 

ngtat  (n^ri>n,  milchamah',  DeuL  il,  8!|  1  Kings 
XX,  S6 ;  2  Chion'.  xxvi,  II ;  xxxll,  2,  war  or  battle,  u 
usually  rendered ;  or  I^^^S^,  maarablh' ,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
20,  battle-array,  aa  often  tendered ;  in  other  passage) 
some  form  of  the  verba  Cns,  ttSX,  etc.  j  Cr.  wo\e 
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ttc.).  The  Israelite!  Iiegan  thetr  exiatence  u  a  n 
tlon  with  in  aggieMlrs  ampiitp),  in  tbe  KqUBl  ( 
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pelled  to  occnpy  ■  defensive  podtioD  tbrooghout  the 
entire  period  of  tbe  Jndgea  (q.  *.)'  "^^^  conBiated, 
honrovvr,  for  (be  most  pirt,  of  tumaltauy  and  discon' 
nected  ekirmbhes.  KegnUr  engagements  Itrst  occut- 
r<d  under  (Ssul  and)  David ;  and  tbe  freqaont  lioitile 
colliwona  of  disciplined  Hebrew  generals  In  the  civil 
idd  foreign  commotions  of  sobsequent  periods  must 
have  greatly  stimulated  mililar;  traiaiug.  Tbe  open- 
ing  of  a  esmpaign  (geaamll;  io  spring,  2  Sam.  li,  1 ; 
Josepboii,  Ant.  vU,  6,  3;  Uanner,  11,  283),  as  well  as 
of  single  engagements,  although  not  pntraced  by  reg- 
ular diplomatic  commuDicationa  or  a  declaradan  of 
war  (but  see  Judg.  li,  12  sq. :  I  Kings  %x,  !  sq.  i  2 
Kings  xiv,  8 ;  Joeephua,  Ant.  iv,  8,  U),  was  preceded 
in  important  and  deliberate  cases  hy  an  Interrogation 
of  the  Urim  (q.  v.)  and  Tbummim  (Judg.  xx,  ST  sq. ; 
ISem.  xiv.UT;  xxiii,3;  xxviii,6;  xx,  S)  or  a  proph- 
et (J  Kings  ixii,  6  sq. ;  2  Cbron.  xvUi,  4  >q. ;  2  Kings 
xix.  2  sq.),  in  like  manner  ai  tbe  Oneks  consulted 
onelas  before  beginning  a  contest,  and  even  took  seers 
with  them  to  the  Held  (see  Wachsmuth,  Ifellen.  A  lurlh. 
iii,  3D0,  tit).  A  peculiar  apecies  of  divinitkin  prior 
to  an  attack  is  menlianed  (Eiek.  xii,  SO  sq.)  with 
reganl  to  the  Chaldsana  (see  Lot),  like  tbe  aiupi- 
(WM  of  tbe  Bomans  (Cicero,  Dmn.  i,  16 ;  iL  1 2  sq.). 
Bee  SooTHBATEB.  In  H>l«nn  instances,  while  tbe 
army  stood  in  sight  of  tbe  enemy,  an  offering 
brought  (1  Sam.  vii,  9;  liii,  0  sq.),  and  a  priest  (I 
XX,  2  sq.),  wbo  always  appears  to  have  accompanied 
the  prince  to  the  field  (2  Cbron.  xiii,  12,  14;  comp. 
Nam.  X,  9;  a  specially  selected  and  anointed  func- 
tionary of  this  kind,  like  a  modem  field-chaplain  [MiU, 
Di  tactrdoU  eattmui  vtter.  Heir.  Utr.  1728],  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Uishna,  Sotah,  viii,  1,  by  the  name  of -,rT3 
mjn^Q  nti^,  see  Reland,  A  nliq.  Sac;  ii,  S,  2 ;  Otho, 
Ltx'Sabb.  p.  89;  Van  Alphen,  in  Oelricb's  CoOedie, 
it,  615  sq, ;  Tatii  Din.  dt  taea-dote  coMr,  Ufir.,  and 
Ugolini  J>ia.  dt  taeer.  cattr.  [both  in  Ugolini  Tht$aitr. 
xii]  i  Thorscbmied,  Dt  mcerdale  ad  bdL  taicta,  Torg. 
1737;  Kretischmar,  De  kiuIo  6M,  Dresd.  1738;  al- 
Uiongh  not  mentioned  in  tbe  O.-T.  books ;  comp.  Dev- 
ling,  Obtne.  ii,  29K  ,  Lakemacher,  Obrnm.  Philol.  iii, 
23G  sq.),  or  the  commander  himself,  delii-ered  a  hor- 
tatory oration  (2  Cbron.  xx,  20).  Then  followed  hy 
a  trumpet  blast  the  signal  tor  the  conflict  (Nnmb.  xiii, 
12;  1  Uaeo.XTl,8),  and  tlie  slrog^e  b^an  amid  ter- 
rUc  battle-dieB  (n^V^ln,  1  Sam.  xvli,  62 ;  lu.  xlil, 
18{  Amoal,14;  Jer.1,42;  Eiek,xxi,22;  as  among 
almost  all  andenl  nations;  see  especially  Homer,  II. 
U,  144  sq.,  894  sq. ;  Iii,  2  sq. ;  iv,  452  sq.  i  Curt,  iii, 
10, 1 ;  Tacit.  Gtm.  iii,  a,-  DoogUel  AnaiM.  i,  74  sq. ; 
Potter,  Grerh  AaHi.  U,  174  aq.).  The  battle-array 
(na^y^  or  T<^f^_%  l  S»m.  iv,  2 ;  xili,  8,  20,  ete. ; 
eomp.  Tf^;.  Jndg.  xx,  SO ;  1  Sam.  xvti,  21)  appears  to 
have  been  a  simple  ranging  of  the  troops  in  Uno ;  and 
even  in  the  Haccslrtean  period,  when  tbe  Jews  bad  ac- 
qalredsome  of  the  strategic  art  of  tbe  Greek  Syrians, 
their  leaders  seem  to  have  rested  in  their  simplo  tac- 
tics, gaining  advantage  over  the  martial  skill  of  tlic 
enemy  chiefly  by  tbeir  patriotic  valor.  Scicntitlo  mar- 
sballings  and  exact  military  lists  are  mentioned  in  I 
Haco.  vil,  S6  sq. ;  ix,  11 ;  comp,  ver.  4fi  (see  Joseph. 
.4m.  xiii,  12,  S)  ;  x,T7  sq, ;  xil,!e.  The  fonslgn  Iroops 
of  the  later  Jewish  kings  were  manceuvred  according 
to  Greek  snd  Koman  tactics  (comp.  Joseph.  Aal.  xiii, 
12,  &).     For  stmttgema  of  the  Jewe  daring  their  final 
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three  corps,  probably  with  a  view  to  charge  the  ene- 
my in  the  centre  and  upcm  both  Ssnks  (Jndg.  vii,  16, 
19;  1  Sbid.zI,  II;  2  3am,  xviii,  2;  comp.  1  Hacc,  v, 
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88 )  so  four  divUoni,  1  Uacc.  viii,  SSi  ibr  expreaska 
itingt  of  tbe  army  was  already  known,  comp.  B^CS>, 
IsB.TUi,8;  t3-<B^Eiek.ziI,14,17j  xxxvili,  t;,(tc:; 
see  Gesenius,  Commmt.  mu  Ja.  i,  835.  and  Tkaair.  p. 
229).  Tbe  field  wss  probably  fought  man  agalM 
man.  The  extended  arms  of  the  combataoti  appar 
to  have  been  liore  ("exserti  lacerti,  hnmni,"  etc 
Sil.  ItaL  xii,  715 ;  Lucan,  ii,  MS ;  SUtioi,  Theb.  i,  lU. 
etc.),  the  military  mantle  having  tm  armlets  (cemp. 
Ezek.  iv,  7;  Isa,  Iii,  10;  so  Dougta;i  Aaaictt.  i,  %: 
sq.).  Great  prowess,  especially  bodily  dexterity  sad 
agility  (for  attack  and  porsnit).  was  a  main  qnalific^ 
tion  for  the  soldier  or  ofllcer  (i  Sam.  I,  28;  H,  IB;  I 
Cbron.  xii,  B;  Hab.  iii,19i  the  "swift  of  foot"  Dflht 
Homeric  heroes).  Signals  for  retreat  or  desisting  frtm 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  were  sounded  on  the  tiumpel 
(~i9''d,2Sam,U,2B;  xviH,IC;  xx,  22).  Shigle  com- 
bat (q.  V.)  between  two  champions,  which  decided  the 
battle  (like  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  of  Livy,  I,  21),  >( 
the  well-known  one  between  David  and  Goliath  (1 
Sam.  xvii)  ;  another  example  occors  !  Sam.  ii,  14  tq. 
Sometimes  peculiar  stratagems  were  teiarted  to  in  tb 
ngbt  (comp.  2  Kings  vil,  12  sq. ;  see  Rosssmalkr, 
Storgod.  iii,  tSS  sq.),  especially  the  Enrpriss  (Jadg. 
vii,  16  sq.),  the  ambuscade  (l^^X,  Josh,  viii,  2, 12; 
Judg.  XX,  88;  1  Sam.  xr,  ft),  and  suircnnding  (J 
Sam.  V,  38),  Informants  and  spies  (B^bs^c,  cm- 
noiroi)  were  also  employed  (Josh,  ii,  vi,  xxii ;  Ja^ 
vii,  10  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxvi,  4 ;  1  Hacc.  v,  88 ;  xii,  »). 
Distingnisbed  acts  of  individual  valor  were  often  se- 
cured by  an  appointed  prim  (Josh,  iv,  IG ;  Jndg.  i, 
12 ;  1  Sam.  xvji,  2S  aq. ;  xvili,  2S  sq. ;  1  Cbron.  xi,  6). 
With  the  design  of  Insuring  a  sueceasfnl  isane  m  bat- 
tle, the  ssnctnary  (ark  of  the  covenant)  was  sometimts 
carried  into  the  fleld  (1  Sam,  Iv,  4  sq. ;  comp.  t  Sam, 
V,  21).  We  have  no  sufficient  accounts  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Hebrew  camp  aside  from  the  Uenic 
arrangement  (Numb.  U);  alUiough  fiom  1  ~ 


appears 


e  had  a 


like  that  of  the  Arabs  (also  the  fiedonins,  ArvlFDi.  in, 
214)  and  ancient  Greeks  (Xcnoph.  Rrp.  Land,  xii,  1). 
and  Ko  may  understand  (he  leim  br?  ^  (Anth,  Ytn. 
"trench")  to  refer  to  the  bulwark  of  vebicka  sad 
beasts  of  burden,  or  (with  Thenius)  the  drcninvslls- 
tion  of  tbe  encampment  (q.  v.).  The  camps  win 
uanally  guarded  by  carefullv-poeted  sentinels  (Jodg. 
vii,  19 ;  1  Hacc.  xii,  27),  snd  during  the  action  a  pi- 
rison  remained  in  them  or  among  the  baggage  (1  Ssb. 
XXX,  24).  Vanquished  enemies  were  in  gmcial  trssl- 
ed  very  severely :  the  captured  generals  and  princis 
were  put  to  death  (Josh,  x,  24;  Judg.  vii. »);  set 
unlYeqaently  they  were  cut  to  pieces  alive  or  IwhcaM 
when  dead  (2  Mace,  xv,  SO;  1  Sam.  xvii,  M;  ccap. 
Herodot.  vii,  77;  Joseph.  War,  i,  17,  S);  all  warrim 
were  stripped  (1  Ssm.  xixl,  8;  2  Mace,  viii,  27),iBd 
the  living  ceptives  either  carried  into  slavery  (Niisb. 
xxxi,  26  sq.;  Dent  xs,  14;  some  mitigation. bcntei- 
er,  being  shown  in  the  case  of  females,  Deul.  iii,  11 
sq.)  or  put  to  death  (Jndg.  ix,  4£),  Bometim«  in  t 
cruel  manner  (2  Sam,  xii,  81 ;  2  Cbron.  xiiil.  It; 
comp.  Judg,  viii,T),  or  even  mutilated  (Jadg.i.Cst,; 
1  Sam.  xi,  2),  although  theae  cases  of  extreme  srvcricj 
sre  evidently  peculiar  and  exceptional.  At  in  sllie- 
cient  wariare.  (he  gentler  sex  and  tender  age  wen  ut 
alwai^  spared  amid  the  ruthlesa  fnry  of  vengeama: 
there  are  notices  of  womra  violated  cr  disembowdlni 
of  their  unborn  infanta,  and  of  children  dasbcd  is 
pieces  against  stones  and  the  comers  of  strMs  (t 
Kings  XV,  18 1  comp.  2  Kings  viii,  12  ;  Isa.  liii,  li, 
Amos  1,13;  Bos.  X,  14;  liv,  1 ;  Nab. iii,  10;  !  Mau 
V,  13;  see  Schultens,  MimmmmU  Iddor.  Anil.  f.\ti\ 
Wachamoth,  HeUm.  AlterHtimtr,  iii,  42£);  allbe^ 
these  occnr  ehiefly  in  connection  with  bottbssi  cota- 
tries  (comp.  Joeephua,  ..Ijisnt,  u,  29).  Captured  bono 
wareb*mNiung(S  Sam,  viii,4i  Joah.si,G,)),   DM 


Mia  Booty.  Coaquared  citiM  were  oeeaiimMy  barnt 
or  d>moliih«d(JudK.ix,43;  1  Mace,  v,  38,  S! ;  x.M); 
at  leut  hHt)i«i  unctQuiu  wen  deitrojod  (1  Maoc. 
■r,  68  i  X.  84)  or  curled  Bvay  (laa.  xlvl,  1 1  Ma  Uew- 
niiu,  CbuKHnl.  in  loc) :  tbs  open  coantiy  iUelf  i»a 
laid  waate  (Judg.  vi,l;  1  Chron.  iz,  Ij  2  King*  iii, 
19,  !A;  comp.  Judith  ii,  17;  HerodoCi,  17).  Soma- 
tlmea  tbe  nwqueron  coatenled  thenualves  with  pull> 
ing  down  the  (brtiflcuioin  and  on7ing  away  the 
tTBuures  (2  Kings  xiv,  14 ;  c«mp.  1  Kings  xW,  !6 ;  3 
Kingi  xiit-,lS),  deinaadedbiMUgBt(3Kingaxl%-,14), 
mnd  exacted  conlributjoiu  (2  Kingi  xriii,  14 ;  >ee  Isa, 
xxziii,Ig);  ganitoat  irera  also  leftia  charge  (2  Sam, 
tIU,  6,  14).  Bat  a  mora  alMolute  war  of  axtemiiiK- 
tiam  wmi  waged  by  the  Hebrew  people  against  the 
Csnaanltes  on  the  eisode  into  Falaitine.  Sea  Ac- 
CDHrai).  Victory  was  celebrated  with  joytui  iboats, 
■anga,  and  dances  (Judg.  v;  1  Sam.  iviil,  6  sq. ;  2 
Sbio.  Kxii ;  Judith  x<,-l,  ^  24 ;  1  Hacc  iv,  34) ;  tro- 
phies were  alto  set  np  (1  Sam.  XV,  12;  2  Sam.  viii,  la ; 
but  see  Theuius,  ad  Joe.).  As  pertoanent  mamotials 
of  good  fortune  in  war,  captured  weapons  or  pieces  of 
armor  ware  deposited  In  ttaa  sanctuary  (1  Sam.  xxl,  0; 
Bse  xxii,  10 J  2KiDgi  il,  10;  1  ChroD.  x,  10;  camp. 
Homer,  IL  vii,  99 ;  Virg.  ^n.  vii,  IBS  sq.  ;  Justin,  ix, 
7;  Locan,  i,  240;  TaciC  Aitnal.  i,  59,  2).  For  mill- 
Miy  expl^ls,  individual!  were  boDored  with  presents 
or  a  promotion  (1  Sam.  xiiii,  25  sq.  [comp.  Roselllnl, 
iftmmm.  Slor.  Iv,  74]:  2  Sam.  zvlli,  11),  and  David 
tuul>sortofhoDurai?legi»n(23am.xxlii,8).  Herod 
tba  Great  once  rewarded  all  his  soldiers  for  a  hard- 
earaed  victory  with  maney  (Joseph.  AnI.  xiv,  IS,  4). 
Leaders  who  fell  were  honored  by  the  army  with  mil- 
itary mourning  (2  Sam.  iil,  31),  and  their  weapons 
wan  placed  in  their  grave  (Etcli.  .tjixii,  !T;  comp. 
Doagtaei  AnaL  nt  iDp.),  as  in  that  esse  the  bnrinl 
(with  the  tumnltnary  pomp  of  war,  Amos  ii,  2)  of  the 
mnsins  was  a  cardinal  duty  of  the  army  and  its  com- 
mander  (1  Kings  xi,  15).  The  scrap ulonsneas  of  the 
latar  Jews  respectiog  tbe  olnervance  of  the  Sabbath 
(q.  V.)  sometimes  gave  the  enemy  an  advantage  0»w 
th«Di.  See  generally  Lydii  Sfoiagma  dt  r»  mPitari, 
C  noUt  Van  Til  (Dordal,  1638;  also  In  Ugollnl  TAet. 
xxtU>  Kausler's  Wortai.  dtrHMacltinaUr  VMer 
(vol.  i,  Ulm,  leSS)  Is  of  Utde  value  for  Hebrew  ar- 
ehssology.     Compete  Battul     On  1  Cor.  iz,  26,  see 

Flglir«  stands  in  the  Autb.Vers.  as  the  rspretent- 
atire  of  tba  following  words  in  the  original;  baD,  as'- 
■aat,  Dent,  iv,  IG,  i.  e.  an  idol,  as  elsewhere  rendered ; 
nrVptI,  ntHo'aa,  1  Kings  vl,  29,  a  carnag,  as  else- 
where rendered ;  but  usually,  in  a  roctapfaorkal  sense, 
rv<33?,  lobmtk',  Isa.  xllv,  13,  fiimeM  or  pattern,  as 
elsewhere  rendered ;  to  which  correspond  In  the  N.  T. 
rvToCt  Acts  vii,  43;  Rom,  v,  14,  a  IJpr ;  Aynntttov, 
Heb.ix,34,  1  Pet.iU,21,anais(i'fJ7M,-  and  n-opa^oXq, 
Heb.  ix,  9;  xi.  19,  a  parablt,  ai  elsewhere  rendered. 
See  Ttpe  ;  pABADt.E. 

Fiji  lalanda,  a  group  of  Islands  in  Polvne^  sit- 
natad  940  miles  nortb-west  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  Iw 
tvecn  lat  IS"  80'  and  19°  80',  and  lon^.  177°  and  178° 
West.  It  comprises  2J6  isUnds,  of  which  »  an  in- 
h^^ted.  The  others  an  occasionally  resorted  to  by 
BatiTes  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  tailing  the  iscAe- 
ds-aaer,  or  «a->laff.  Two  are  lar.fe  islands,  stretching 
Dortli-eatt  and  soutb-wc!it  nearly  thioughouttha  whole 
extant  of  tbe  group,  and  are  supposed  to  be  each  about 
900  milea  In  circomfennce.  The  group  comprises 
seven  districts,  and  is  nndsr  as  many  principal  chleh.  i 
AU  the  minor  chaffs  on  the  different  blands  are  man  | 
or  Isa  connected  or  subject  to  one  of  these.  The  area 
of  tbe  whole  ^ronp  is  estimated  at  BOSS  sq.  miles,  and 
tin  population  at  from  125.000  to  160,000.     The  white 


Tbe  people  are  divided  in 


t  number  of  tribes. 
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independent  of  and  often  hoatUe  to  each  otlicr.  ta 
each  tribe  great  and  marked  distinction  of  rank  exist. 
Tbe  classes  which  are  readily  diitingniahed  an  as  Ibl- 
lows :  1.  kings  ;  2.  chiefs ;  3.  warriors ;  4.  the  king's 
messengers  (nistanivanua,  literally  "  eyas  of  the 
lands");  5.  slaves  (kolal).  Hbau,  the  metropolis  and 
imperial  city,  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  alMUt  two 
miles  in  circnmbrenoe.  It  contains  nearly  one  thou- 
sand iubabitanta. 

War  is  a  constant  occupation  of  the  natives,  and  en- 
grosses most  of  their  time  and  Ibought.  Inl809tbey 
becamaacqnainted  with  the useoftin^arms.  Thacraw 
of  a  brig  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  reef  off  Mat- 
rai,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives,  Joined  the  Hhau 
people.  Instructed  them  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  and 
assisted  them  in  their  wars.  Next  to  war,  agriculture 
is  the  most  general  occupation  of  this  people.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  esculent  fruits  and  roots,  which 
they  cultivate  in  addition  to  many  spontaneous  pn>- 
ducUons  (rfthe  soil. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  natives,  the  following  account 
is  given  in  Kewcomb,QFclDfw(tfa  n/ jfuHMf.-  "The 
jMSitiaMofthe  FiJIana  contnins  many  deities.  'Many 
of  the  natives,'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  Memoin  of  Hr. 
Cross, '  believe  In  the  existence  of  a  deity  called  Osi, 
who  is  considered  the  maker  of  all  men ;  yet  different 
parts  of  the  group  ascribe  their  origin  to  other  gods. 
A  cert^n  female  deity  is  sud  to  have  created  tbe  Vewa 
people ;  and  yet  if  a  child  is  bom  malformed  it  is  at- 
tributed to  an  orerslgfat  of  Ovi.'  The  god  most  gen- 
erally known  next  to  Ov6  u  Ndauiti.  He  is  worship- 
ped in  the  fbrm  of  a  large  serpent,  alleged  to  dwell  bi 
a  district  under  tbe  authority  of  Mbao,  which  Is  called 
Nakauvandn,  and  Is  situated  near  tbe  western  end  of 
Viti-LevD.  To  this  deity  they  believe  that  the  spirit 
goes  immediately  after  death  for  puriAcation,  or  to  re- 
ceive sentence.  All  sfdrits,  however,  are  not  believed 
to  be  permitted  to  reach  the  Judgment-seat  of  Nden- 
gel ;  for,  upon  tbe  road,  it  is  supposed  that  as  enor- 
mous giant,  armed  with  a  large  axe,  stands  constant- 
ly on  tha  watch.  With  this  weapon  he  endeavors  to 
wound  all  who  attempt  to  pass  him.  Those  who  are 
wounded  dare  not  present  themselves  to  Ndengei,  and 
are  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  Wheth- 
er the  spirit  be  wounded  or  not  depends  not  upon  the 
conduct  In  life;  but  tbey  ascribe  an  escape  fh>m  a 
blow  to  good  luck.  They  have  four  classes  of  gods  be- 
sides their  malicious  deitlee.  The  occasions  on  which 
tbe  priests  are  required  to  offlclale  are  usually  the  fol- 
lowing :  to  implore  good  crops  of  yams  and  tare ;  on 
going  to  battle ;  for  propitious  voyages ;  for  rain ;  for 
storms,  to  drive  boats  and  ships  ashore,  in  order  that 
the  natives  may  plunder  them ;  and  lor  the  dostnie< 
tion  of  their  enemies.  Their  belief  in  a  flitura  stale, 
guided  by  no  just  notions  of  religious  or  moral  obliga- 
tion,Is  the  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices,  smong 
which  are  the  custom  of  putting  their  psrenta  to  death 
when  tbey  are  advanced  in  years,  suicide,  the  immo- 
lation of  wives  at  the  nmerat  of  their  husbands,  and 
bnman  sacriAces." 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1S43  hv  Tasman, 
partly  rediscovered  in  1773  by  Cook,  visited  in  1789 
and  1792  by  Bligh,  but  accurate  information  about 
them  was  forthe  first  time  obtained throunh  the  expe- 
ditions of  Dumont  d'  Un'ille  (1827)  and  Wilkes  (1840). 
Tbe  history  of  the  ChristUnliation  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
began  Iul8a&.  In  October  of  that  year,  the  Kev.Wm. 
Crose  and  D.  Cargili,Wesleyan  misi^naries  from  Enp 
land,  proceeded  from  Vavan,  one  of  the  Friendly  lak 
ands,  to  LBkeml•c^  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  ia  hot 
a  small  isUnd,  being  only  about  2!  miles  In  circam* 
ftrsncf,  and  did  not  conUin  above  lUOO  inbablUnts. 
Tbe  chief,  to  whom  tbeir  object  was  explained,  appear- 
ed friendly,  gave  tbemapieceof  land  on  which  to  live, 
andbnilt  a  temporary  dwelling  for  each  of  their  fami- 
Ilea.  In  a  few  months  the  missionaries  baptUed  * 
DimibeT  of  the  natives,  soma  of  whom  had  previously 
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obtained  a  knowled^  at  Ciriilitnity  in  the  Friendly 

lilandf.  The  chief,  being  only  a  tributary  chief,  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  take  any  iMp  in  fuvor  of  Chri>- 
tinnlty  until  he  Itnew  the  miada  of  the  moie  powerful 
cbiefe  of  Fiji,  and  even  threatened  and  peraeeulad  the 
converta.  In  the  eoune  of  a  few  yean,  the  misBiona- 
riea,  with  the  aid  of  native  teachen  and  preachers, 
■ome  of  whom  came  from  the  Vavau  laUnda,  intro- 
duced the  Gospel  into  various  other  lalands  of  tlie  Fiji 
group  beudea  Lakemba,  aa  Hewa,  Vewa,  Buk,  Kandy, 
and  Borne  others  of  minor  importance.  They  wen  fa- 
vorably received  by  a  nuraber  of  the  cfaiefa  and  the 
people,  Id  aome  initancei,  however,  tnm  motires  of  a 
aecular  character.  In  1M6  and  ttis  following  year 
there  was  a  great  religiona  movement  in  the  letaDdi 
of  V  Bwa,  which  extended  alao  to  otlier  iatand*.  and  re- 
anlCed  in  lBr)>e  addition!  to  the  Chrislian  ehorchei. 
Amunt;  Ihe  Inoit  remarkable  fruita  of  tbe  movement 
was  the  conversion  of  a  chief  irhase  name  was  Varin, 
and  who  bad  long  acted  as  the  human  butcher  of  Scrn, 
bein);  called  the  Napoleon  of  FIjL 

IalSo4,  the  chief  king  of  the  islands,  king  Thakom- 
bau,  wbo  occupied  aeveral  of  the  emaller  labuidi  and 
the  eastern  coast  uf  Viii-Levu,  together  with  bla  trilM, 
embraced  Christianity.  Since  this  time  the  piosperity 
of  the  islandi  has  rapidly  increased,  and  they  are  now 
partially  civilized.  A  number  of  whites  have  settled 
on  the  island,  and  have  developed  to  a  coniidemblD  ex- 
tent the  natural  resources  of  the  soil.  A  great  part  of 
the  territory  of  Thakomt<au  is  now  mapped  olf  into 
cotton  and  sugar  plantdlions,  most  of  tbe  planters  be- 
ing Australians.  There  is  also  in  tho  island  of  Levu- 
ka,  now  tbe  haad-quartera  of  the  king  and  his  seat  of 
govemmeDt,  a  flourishing  little  town  called  Oialau, 
wbich  has  ■  hotel  and  a  number  of  atorea,  all  of  them 
kept  by  wbitei.  There  is  a  British  consul  also  sta- 
■  tionedin  this  island,  and  in  18G8an  agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  wai  sent  there  from  Sidney.  About 
tbe  same  time  that  king  Tbakombau  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, the  cnwB  of  two  American  whalers  were  mur~ 
dared  by  bis  subjects.  The  American  government 
preferred  a  claim  for  com  peneallon,  and  it  waa  ulti- 
mately agreed  that  e4$,000  should  be  paid  by  the  Fiji. 
ans  in  reparation  for  tbe  outrage  committed.  Tbe 
king,  finding  it  difficnlt  to  raise  tho  sum  agreed  upon, 
oflfered  in  IB58  his  entire  territory  to  tbe  Engluh  gov- 
emtnent,  by  which  It  was,  however,  declined.  In  1868 
the  king's  prime  minister,  C.  H,  Hare  (an  English- 
man), proposed  that  tbe  American  ^vemmenl  should 
not  only  take  po!<icssion  of  the  three  islands  wbich  had 
been  mortgaged  to  It,  but  that  it  should  alio  purchase 
all  the  other  islands  of  the  greup.  As  the  govemmenj 
of  the  United  Stateawasdisinclined  to  buy  the  islands, 
an  offer  was  accepted  from  a  company  In  Helbonme, 
the  Fiji  Trading  and  Banking  Company,  wbich  under- 
took to  pay  the  amount  due  to  the  V.  States,  and  in  re- 
turn received  very  extensive  rights  and  privilfges. 

Cbristianily  ia  now  the  predominant  religion  In  the 
Fiji  Islands.  In  the  Wtilrfoa  MttliodiH  Calendar  for 
1869,  tbe  statistics  of  the  misoion  sre  reported  as  fol- 
luwa:  clrcnits.Oj  chapeIs,4aS:  other  preaching-places, 
889;  mlssionariea  and  assistant  missionsries,  68;  sub- 
ordinate paid  and  unpaid  agents,  40al:  members, 
17,B86;  on  trial  for  membership,  1C09;  scholsrs  in 
schools,  S£,61T;  attendanU  on  public  warship,  109,088. 
The  Chrif  tisnization  of  the  whole  group  makes  rapid 
progrers.  One  heathen  Island  was  visited  in  1867  for 
the  flrst  time.  In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  Ur.  Baker, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary,  also  a  native  assistant  mia- 
denary,  a  native  catechist,  and  six  native  students, 
were  murdered  by  the  people  in  the  interior  of  Viti- 
Levu.  Sec  Newcomb,  CgdopoAa  o/Miaioni,  p.  TSO ; 
Brown's  NiXary  o/Uisiiont,  vol.  i ;  J.  Hnnfs  IJfi  of 
Mr.Crou;  Wsiier  I.Awry,  MtHuiu  in  Tonga  tMdF^; 
G.K.  Roue,  Life  nfjdm  Hiaii;  T.  Williams  and  Jama 
Calvert,  Fiji  and  lie  Fijiaiu  (London,  2d  edit,  18B8, ! 
vols.).    (A.  J.  S.) 


PUe  1>  the  incorrect  rendering  Id  the  Eng.  Bible  tl 
the  expnasion  Q^p  ri^^:ts  (jittrirai' pim,  Coandsoly 
in  1  Sam.  xiii,  il\  which  literally  signifles  a  HdeUi^ 
Q^ttenwuUor  ed^oftools,).  e.  blnntness  or  dnlnn* 
of  the  agricultural  instruments,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  amitha  to  sharpen  them  by  welding  oat  thi 

Filiation  (op  Sott  or  God).  The  Mate  of  »U- 
tionehip  in  which  the  Second  Person  of  tbe  Godhnd 
sUnds  to  the  Fbrst,  as  the  Sim  of  the  Father.     See 
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TniiriTY. 
FUloqtt*  ControT«rB7,  a  hlitorical  qneation  as 

to  tbe  introduction  of  the  worda  mi  It  rav  woi  (JSo- 
qae,  and  from  tbe  Son)  into  the  Kicene  Creed,  to  de- 
note the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  Ihe  Son  as 
well  aa  from  tbe  Father.  The  Western  churches  ad- 
mit tiieJUioque/  the  Eaftem  deny  It ;  and  this  is  the 
chief  doctrinal  point  of  division  between  the  Gmk 
and  Latin  churches. 

1.  The  original  Nicene  Creed  (A.D.  6!&),  it  is  ad. 
mittedon  all  hands,  docs  not  contain  thejUiofu.  Tbe 
simple  statement  there  made  is,  "we  htdieve  slio  in 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (tal  lic  ri  nvtu/ia  n  ujiov).  See 
Creed,  voL  ii,  p.  fiC2.  The  Nicnno-Constantiiiopotl. 
tan  Creed  (A.D.  881)  adda  the  phrase  ri  tc  rau  n- 
Tpi(  t«iropiwi/Hwiv,  vJD  procredetA  from  Iht  FaAtr, 
but  says  nothing  about  "tbe  Son"  (Creeu,  roL  ii,  p, 
&6!).  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  iS\)  made 
certain  modiflcalions  of  the  language  of  the  creed  [see 
CHALCeooN,  vol.  ii,  p.  I9G].  but  left  tlie  passage  rdat- 
Ing  to  the  Holy  Ghost  unchanged.  Kor  hat  aay 
change  on  this  point  ex'er  been  authorised  by  any  gia- 
eral  council  recognised  ss  such  eitlier  by  the  Ejjtim 
or  Western  churchat.  To  this  day  the  creed  is  ledted 
and  used  throughout  the  East  in  the  original  fbnti. 
But  the  Roman  Church,  and  also  the  Reformed  chanh- 
es,  lued  it  with  the  words  "  and  from  tlie  Son."  Hie 
historical  question  is,  When  and  how  did  this  inter^B- 
latlon  Uke  place  P 

2.  It  waa  said  under  Creed  (vol.  11,  p.  iG3)  thil  this 
addition  otfiiogae  tirst  appeared  in  tlic  sets  of  a  ijnod 
at  Braga,  in  Spain,  A.D.  41S  (A.D.  411;  Binghsn, 
Orig.  Ecrl.  x,  4, 10),  but  the  records  of  that  ijnod  sie 
now  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Lalinr,  to  be  spuriooa 
(Ilefele,  ComititngfukUhlf,  Ii,  SI).  In  44C,Tnnbioi, 
Lishop  of  Aslorga,  aildressed  a  letter  to  Leo  the  Gtut 
complaining  of  tlie  Prise  11 1  ianist  heresy  In  fpam.  L« 
orderod  a  council  of  all  Spain,  bnt  the  troul>lts  of  tlw 
lime  (the  Goths  controlling  much  of  the  rountry)  mide 
this  impassible ;  and  two  synods  were  held,  one  ui  T*- 
iBdo,  theotherinGallicU(A.D.  44Tj  Mansi,  vi,  ID). 
At  Toledo,  nineteen  bishops  were  present ;  and  herr, 
and  by  these  nineteen  Spanish  bishops,  tbe  words/S- 
ague  were  Urst  used  of  tlio  procestion  of  the  Hd; 
Ghost  in  a  creed  (Hefele,  Condliagtukicilr,  il,  W). 
But  the  words  were  nor  added  here  to  tlie  Klcaino-Con- 
sUntinopoliUn  Creed.  This  was  first  done  at  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  683),  held  liy  onier  of  king 
Reccaredus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  abjuring  Arisiiim 
(Hefele,  iii,  44).  At  this  council,  and  by  oHer  of 
Reccaredns,  an  anathema  was  declared  agiart  all 
who  should  deny  the  procession  ttam  "the  Son  sIm" 
(JBoqae).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  tlit  to- 
erend  fathers  really  knew  what  was  the  original  (sin 
of  the  creed,  aa  they  itaued  a  canon  at  tlie  same  lint 
ordering  tbe  creed  to  be  recited  "  according  to  the  fon 
of  the  Oriental  cburchec."  But  the  General  Conuil 
of  CoDBtantinoplD  (A.D.  681)  pud  no  attention  to  tkii 
obscure  Spanish  innovation,  and  promulgated  tin 
creed  in  its  original  fonn,  as  also  did  the  seTcntfa 
General  Council  at  Nic«a,  A.D.  78t!  But  the  hibit 
of  DsiDR  the  oteed  with  tbajtiiojH  had  now  gnm  ip 
In  the  West,  and  was  fkTomd  by  Charlemagna  la 
809  two  Western  monks  titan  the  court  of  Chirie- 
magna  were  at  Honnt  Olivet,  and  then  used  thii  M* 


Wntarn  form,  fot  whkb  thej  w«ro  ■ctuwd  of  bares; 
by  ttaa  EuternB.  ChuUnii|$ne  hst«d  the  East  beut- 
Sy,  drew  up  «  nfutMlon  of  tU«  EaiCsm  doctiiae,  uid 
Munmoned  ■  coancil  at  Aix-U-Cbapells  (BOa),  wblcb 
HDctioned  tbe^lioque,  and  sent  deputiea  to  1m>  III  Ifl 
obtain  bii  contiritiatiun  of  their  itecition.  Leo  refiutd 
to  add  tbeJiSinpie  to  th«  creed,  and  even  bad  tbe  creed 
iUelf,  in  ill  original  fonn,  ea^aved  oil  two  lilTer 
■hielda  (in  Greeli  and  Latin),  which  he  bung  up  in  St. 
Pkul's  Charch  a*  a  taatlniDay  to  hi>  DnwillinfaieM  to 
break  hia  oatb  of  allegiance  to  tbe  general  council*  bj 
adding  to  the  creed.  At  tho  ume  time,  he  gkve  hla 
unction  to  the  doctrine  of  tho  filioqM  aa  scriptural 
and  aound.  In  tbe  Uttd  part  of  the  centuiy  the 
tniublea  with  Phctiui  (q.  t.)  renewed  tho  controversy 
between  EaM  and  Weat ;  and  tbe  Council  of  Conitan- 
tiaople  (A.D.  879),  which  wm  attended  by  3M)  biih- 
opi,  anatbematiied  all  who  add  the  jifiofue.  No 
pope  had  aa  yet  fonnally  autboriied  tbe  addition,  and 
yet  It  wa*  coming  iuto  general  use  in  the  Waet,  nnder 
the  anthority,  eipeclally,  of  pope  Nicholas  I  (Neale, 
Hattrrn  Ourci.  p.  1166  aq. ;  Hanil,  zv,  !56).  Final- 
ly, Rome  dill  add  thejS/iOfiK  to  the  creed,  but  in  no 
pnblic  orapeD  way;  "no  decretal,  encyclical  or  synod- 
ical,  announcing  her  adhesion.  The  thing  was  done 
in  a  comer,  and,  bat  for  a  cnrlouB  liturgical  writer  of 
the  Weatem  empire,  who  went  to  see  his  sorereign, 
Henry  II.  crowntd  at  Rome,  A.D.  10  If,  by  pope  Ben- 
edict VIII.  nobody  could  hare  guessed  when  it  occur- 
red. Bemo  therefore  records  what  be  witneaaed  with 
bis  own  eyet  and  ears ;  and  being  engaged  himself  in 
■  work  on  the  Mass,  he  would  natnraliy  bs  veiy  par- 
tlcnlar  In  his  inqairiea  when  he  cams  to  Rome,  of  all 
places,  how  things  were  done  there.  Now  his  account 
is  that  'up  to  that  time  the  Romans,'  that  is,  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  generally,  'had  in  ns  Kue  chanted 
the  creed  after  the  gospel ;  bnt  that  the  lord  emperor 
Henry  would  not  desist  till,  with  the  approval  of  all, 
be  bad  persuaded  tbe  apostolic  lord  Benedict  to  let  it 
be  chanted  at  high  moss.'  Thns  Reccsrd  insugura- 
ted  the  addiUoD,  Charlemagne  pstroniicd  it,  and  Hen- 
>y  II  got  it  adopted  by  the  popes  themselves.  When 
tbis  bad  been  done,  Uie  pontiAcal  oath  was  changed. 
I^Ur  popea,  of  course,  shrank  from  imprecating  a 
Jadgment  upon  thimselves,  accordinK  to  the  terms  of 
tbeir  oatb,  in  case  they  failed  to  keep  the  decrees  of 
the  general  ccaneils  enumeisted  in  It, 'uafiie  ailwutm 
^jicem,'  wben  they  felt  they  had  notoriously  failed  to 
do  so  by  the  creed.  That  clause  was  nccordhiglj 
struck  out.  For  the  last  IDOD  yean  the  Roman  com- 
munion has  been  committed  to  tbe  use  of  a  creed  which 
is  not  that  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Crown  1  I  do 
not  aay,  Otnfort,  to  the  use  of  a  creed  wbicb  is  hete- 
rodox. On  the  tbeologicat  question  involved  in  It  I 
would  wish  to  speak  with  becoming  rsrerence;  but 
Ibns  much  is  certain,  that  the  addition  which  forms  Ita 
distinguishing  feature  was  made  and  bad  been  in  use 
many  centories  before  any  pope  Judged  it  allowable, 
much  less  necessary ;  many  centuries  before  theolo- 
gians  in  the  West  bad  agreed  among  themselves 
whether  the  terms 'mission'  and  'procession'  were 
distinKidshablB.  Donbtleas  it  has  since  found  able 
defenders ;  but  among  them  there  an  scarce  two  who 
give  tbe  same  account  of  it.  hutorically  or  doctriiully, 
and  soma  of  them  are  neither  consistent  with  sach 
Mber  nor  with  themselves.  Others,  in  arguing  for  it 
igainst  the  Easterns,  have  grievously  misstated  facts, 
uid  numberless  passages  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it  from  the  fathers,  either  wholly  sparlous  or 
Interpolated.  1  know  of  no  paiallel  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect in  any  religions  controversy  before  or  since. 
I  f  the  Athanaslan  Creed  was  not  expressly  c<dned  for 
this  controversy,  it  was  employed  in  thia  controversy 
first  as  A  polemical  weapon  "  (Fbnlkee,  L^tr  to  Ank- 
KJap  ilamimg,  London,  1868). 

For  tbe  renewal  of  the  qnestion,  with  a  view  to 
anion  betwevn  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at  the  Council 


of  Florence,  see  Flobshcb.  The  great  English  dt 
vines,  Pearson  and  Waterland,  while  adhering  to  tlia 
doctrine  of  the  West,  contlemn  tbe  interpolation  of  tbe 
creed.  So  Fearson  remarks :  "  Thus  did  the  Oriental 
Church  accuse  the  Occidental  for  adding/Tfiogue  to  tho 
creed,  contrary  to  a  general  council,  which  had  pro- 
hibited ail  additions,  and  that  without  tho  least  pre- 
tence of  the  autoority  of  another  council ;  and  so  the 
schism  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Church  bo- 
gan  and  was  continued,  never  to  be  ended  until  those 
words,  tai  in  mv  vioii,  mfiSa^ae,  are  taken  out  of  tho 
creed"  (£rponlMn  oflU  Creed,  art  viU,  Ojcfbrd,  18S0, 
U,  891). 

The  commissioners  for  a  review  of  the  Englisii 
Prayer-book.  1689,  expressed  in  a  note  their  opinion 
tliat  something  should  be  done  to  satisfy  tho  Greek 
Church.  At  a  later  period  the  non-juring  prelates 
made  proposals  to  the  Greeks,  itoting  that  in  the 
clMaie  filtoque  nothing  more  is  meant  than  "from  tho 
Father  by  the  Son;"  to  which  tbe  Greeic  patriarch  and 
Synod  of  Constantiaople  replied  (April  1!,  1718): 
"We  receive  no  other  rule  or  creed  than  that  which 
was  set  Ibrih  by  the  lint  and  second  holy  General 
Conndl,  in  which  it  waa  decreed  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  '  from  the  Father.'  Therefore  ice  recoBc  none 
mlu)  add  tie  hail  igUabh  (and  the  most  perfect  word 
would  fall  fU  short),  either  by  way  of  insertion,  coni- 
mentery,  or  explication  to  this  holy  creed,  or  icAo  tale 
angllaiig  from  it.  For  tbe  holy  fathers  at  that  time 
anathematite  all  such  as  shall  either  take  ft-om  or  add 
to  it  any  word  or  syllable.  If  any  one  has  formeriy 
inserted  any  word,  lelithe  itnick  oM,  and  let  the  creed 
be  luallered  a*  it  was  st  first  written,  and  ia  to  this 
day,  after  so  many  years,  read  and  believed  by  us. 
Now,  concerning  this  point,  we  thus  believe  that  there 
is  a  Iini/i>iJ;iroc«n(>noftbe  Holy  Spirit;  theonenal- 
ural,  eternal,  and  before  time,  according  to  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceaU  fnm  the  Falier  alone;  and  ot 
which  it  is  both  written  in  tbe  creed,  and  the  Lord  has 
said, '  the  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  onto  you  from 
tbe  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  froceei)- 
ETH  FBOH  THE  Father'  (John  XV,  16).  Tfac  Other 
proceosiou  la  lateral  and  depalalUe,  according  to 
which  tbe  Holy  Spirit  is  externally  sent  forth,  de- 
rived, proceeds,  and  flows  tmm  both  the  Fsther  and 
the  God  for  the  sanctitlcalion  of  the  creature.  As  to 
his  temporal  and  outward  procession,  we  agree  that  he 
proceeds,  comes,  or  Is  sent  by  the  Son,  or  thmagh  the 
•Son's  mediation,  and /ram  tke  Sen,  in  this  sense  ot  an 
o^Oward  procession,  for  the  sanctlGcation  of  tbe  crea- 
ture. But  this  -rpuiait,  or  mission,  we  do  not  call  pro- 
cession, lest  we  should  be  as  unhappy  as  the  Papists, 
who,  because  of  the  limited  dialect  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  is  unable  to  express  tbe  Tp6iBi(,  or  mis- 
sion, 1^  one  word,  snd  tbe  Itnrapionit,  or  prooession,  by 
another,  have  called  them  both  processions,  which  af- 
torwards  grew  into  error,  and  made  them  take  tbe 
eternal  procession  for  that  rpoimc  which  was  in  lime" 
(Amer.Qunrl.  Church  Ric. ApTi\,lSG8,  p.  93). 

The  historical  question  ia  very  thoroughly  discussed 
hv  tho  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  (a  convert  fioni  tho  Angli- 
can to  the  Roman  Church)  in  several  recent  works  of 
his,  especially  in  A  Hiilorical  AeconiU  o/tht  Addition 
«fihe  WordM  FUioque  to  the  Creed  (Lend.  18G:),  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  states  thst  be  has  no  objection  to  tho  doctrine 
of  the  double  procession  in  tbe  abstract,  b      ~ 


it  In  I 
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authority,  in  a  place  that  was  never  designed  for 
it,  in  a  proposition  set  apart  fbr  the  declaration  of 
another  truth"  (p.  81).  Moreover,  be  objects  to  the 
clause  btcause  It  binds  to  the  acceptance  ot  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  two  meaningi;  "the  sense  in  which 
tbe  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  proceed  ftom  tbo  Son  not  be- 
ing (IS  emrg  mj  coaiftMvc  with  the  sense  in  which  he 
is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father."  And  be  express- 
es his  conviction  that  this  elanae  ha*  a  good  daol  to  do 
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vith  tbe  SocinUntam  and  UnitarluiiBm  to  long  rifa  in 
tb«  Went.  Ur.  FfoolltM  noticeg  that  in  the  Eut, 
wheiB  the jWofM  is  not  adoptad,  "  tliere  it  poiitivaly 
no  such  thing  known  tt  Unituisniam  among  baptized 
Chriatiuis;"  and  it  bappentd  to  hlmsfllf  once  to  meet 
vith  tliia  reptj  ftom  a  literary  friend  with  irbom  be 
had  be«D  diiciuMnK  tlie  dauu — ' '  I  And  mjr  escape 
ftum  It  in  Unitariaaiam." 

3,  For  the  tbeoloKical  quutian  involved,  aee  Holt 
Ghost,  PnoCEsaio:!.  Sulliccltherelou;,  thatirhile 
the  Latlna  Are  inexcusable,  according  to  their  own 
canon  law,  Tor  their  addition  of  the  jUto^  to  tbe  creed, 
they  are  still  correct  aa  to  the  doctrine.  Their  deeper 
anthropulugicxi  investigation  a  naturally  developed  the 
doctrine  of  tha  norion  ofthe  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Son. 
Palmer  (^Diitertatvma  on  SubjecU  rtlating  to  CAe  Etutem 
Communion,  Lond.  1853,  Svo,  p.  lOS  sq.)  gives  tbe  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  controveny:  "I.  That  when 
the  expression  ofthe  Holy  Ghoat  proceeding '  also  ftom 
the  Son'  na  Arat  noticed  and  objected  against  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Latins  explained  it  avay  or  diaaembled  It, 
ioBlead  of  openly  insisting  on  it  aa  truth.  Again,  II. 
That  when,  at  length,  they  had  all  received  it  tbem- 
selvea,  the  Latlna  attempted  to  force  It  into  the  creed, 
and  to  impose  it  on  the  Church  at  large  hy  overbear^ 
ing  violence,  not  by  an  <eGUmenlcal  council.  Again, 
III.  That  in  seeking  to  impose  it  upon  the  Eaatenis, 
the  Ldtina  generally  have  rested  it  upon  manlfeatly 
fUse  grounds,  as  upon  tbe  groand  of  unbroken  and  eX' 
pllcit  tradiUon.  Agjin,  IV.  That  a  vast  inultitade  of 
paasagea,  formerly  alleged  hy  the  Latlna.  both  train 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  have  been  proved  either  to 
be  interpolations  altogether,  or  to  have  been  corrupt- 
ed.    Lestly,  V.  That  aome  of  the  texts  most  insisted 

atlerwards.byZcEmikatF,  to  have  been  corrupted,  have, 
since  Ztemikaff  urate,  been  surrendered,  even  by  Lat- 
in editors;  so  that  the  Greek  cause,  as  respects  the 
critical  examination  of  passat^.  has  gained  materially 
in  atrenglh  alnce  the  Council  of  Florence.  But  to  re- 
ject a  doctrine  not  revealed  in  Scriptnre,  nor  handed 
down  by  unbroken  tradition  fhim  the  beginning,  but 
'  dug  out' or  developed  by  apart  of  tbe  Church  in  later 
ages,  and  violently  thrust  upan  the  rest  on 
grounds,  can  never  be  heresy.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
feesed  to  be  a  novelty  and  a  davelopmant,  and  i 
dently  shown  to  be,  notwithstanding,  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  development,  there  might  be  ■  greater  re- 
■ponsihillty  in  rejecting  it.  On  the  other  aide,  very 
manyof  the  Greeks  assert,  not  only  that  the  Latin  doc- 
liine  ia  false  in  itself,  but  also  that  it  ia  a  heresy, 
that  the  Latins  are  heretics  for  maintaining  it. 
against  tliis  view  it  is  fair  to  object,  I.  That  those 
retical  consequences  which  eaem  to  flow  from  the  asser- 
tion of  the  procession  from  the  Son  as  well  ds  from 
the  Father,  and  on  account  of  which  the  doctilne  it- 
self Is  said  to  be  heresy,  are  clearly  rejected  ond  cod- 
demnod  as  heresiea  by  the  LaUas,  no  leaa  than  by  the 
Greeks ;  which  wonld  soetn  to  reduce  the  Latin  error, 
if  It  be  an  error,  to  a  mere  misconception  and  misuse 
of  words.  II.  That  all  heresies  spring  from  evil  mo- 
tives; but  the  motive  which  prompted  the  assertion 
of  this  doctrine  la  commonly  admitted,  even  by  the 
Greeks,  to  have  IteengDod,  namely,  the  iante  to  main- 
tain, against  the  Arisns  and  other  heretics,  the  co- 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  III.  That  the 
Greeks  tiave  repeatedly  and  all  along  offered  to  unite 
and  communicate  ulth  the  Ijitlns,  winking  at  all  oth- 
er faults  if  only  the  form  of  the  creed  were  restored, 
which  they  conld  not  have  done  if  the  doctrine  ofthe 
procession  from  the  Son  had  been  held  to  be  heresy  In 
itself.  IV.  Thatunlllnot  onlyioiReorniai^passageB, 
but  oU  tlioH  passages  in  8L  Augustine  and  other  Lat- 
in fathers  which  assert  tbe  processioti  ftvm  the  Son, 
have  been  shown  to  be  corrupt  or  inleipolated,  or,  in 
sense,  to  mean  no  more  than  they  were  stated  to  meon 
hi  the  explanation  given  at  Homo  to  Maitimns  the 


martyr  in  the  Tth  century,  tbe  Latioa,  even  if  tbey  tn 
in  error,  cannot  be  called  heretics  for  adhering  to  a 
doctrine  seemingly  taught  and  bequeathed  to  them  by 
great  saints,  who  are  venerated  as  such  by  the  EutaiB 
Charch,  no  less  than  by  their  own.  'We  candpde, 
then,  that  »u  long  as  the  "  Filiogut"  ii  not  interpolatad 
into  the  creed  without  the  consent  of  a  council,  tb* 
question  ofthe  doctrine  in  itaelf  ia  atill  open  and  pend- 
ing; and  that  neither  are  the  Greeks  beretiea  if  thiy 
deny  it,  nor  the  Latins  if  tbey  assert  It.  ao  long  aa  tbey 
both  desire  that  tbe  subject  may  be  birly  and  relip 
ioosly  decided  by  an  (ecumenical  council.' " 

Liirralure. — Besides  the  works  already  mentioiwd, 
see  J.  G.Walch,  Hist.  Cant.  Gnrc.  Lataonan^ae  (Jeo. 
17S1,  8vo) ;  J.  G.  Voss,  De  Triiat  SpnboUt,  diss.  iil. ; 
Neale,  Eaitirn  Ciurrh.  Introdnrl. ;  Waterland,  iVorti 
(Oxford,  1843),  iii,  201,  437;  Pearson,  On  (*e  CWa* 
art.viil;  Hagenbach, //iitEBy  o/ ZAoc'riwi,  §  169 ;  Ne- 
ander,  CAttret/fisCory.TorTey'atrsnsl.,  iii,2St.663sq.; 
SchafT,  ^iit.  nf  tie  Chritlim  Chmrri,  §  131 ;  Giescler, 
Ciurch  nitt.  §  la,  il ;  HtM.  of  tlu  Comcil  a/ Flomtt, 
tranal.  hy  Popofl*  and  J.  tl.  Neale  (Lond.  1S61,  Timo); 
Nealo,  Valcetfrim  Ike  EatI  (London,  1859),  p.  M  sq. ; 
Harvey.  IHttmy  of  He  Crerdi,  p.  452  sq. ;  Hordwick, 
Middb  Ape,  p.  61,  n,  4;  Browae,  Expaiitiim  ■/ lie  Ar 
lidei,  p.  114  eq, ;  Procter,  On  Conmoa  Pragtr,  p.  HUf 
Heurtley,  Barmonia  Synbotiar,  p.  1!1 ;  Cirittiam  St- 
maabraoetr,  July,  1859,  p.  69  aq. ;  Ffoulkes,  CItritlm- 
don's  IHvieion4,  i.  59  sq. ;  11,  67,  551  sq. ;  WtttnimMrr 
Rev.  Jan.  1868,  p.  Ill ;  Ameriean  Qiutritrlf  OiKnA  St. 
vieiB,  April,  1868,  art.  v.  See  Flobkkck,  Codscil  or; 
Greek  Chcrch  ;  HoLY  Ghost  ;  Pbocessiok. 

Flllan,  St.  "  Two  Scoto-Iriah  aainta  of  the  name 
of  Flllan  appear  In  the  Church  calendars,  and  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  topography  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. (1.)  St.  Fillan,  or  Faolan,  snmamed  the  Lep- 
er, had  his  yearly  featJTal  on  the  iOth  of  June.  Hb 
chief  church  in  Scotland  was  at  the  east  end  of  Loch 
Erne,  in  Perthshire,  where  '  St.  FilUn's  Well'  waa  bng 
believed  to  have  sopematural  powers  of  healing.  A 
seat  in  the  rock  of  Danflllan  still  keeps  tin  Dame  of 

to  have  been  hallowed  by  Sc  FilUn's  knees  in  prayer. 
His  Irish  eburch  Is  at  Ballvbevland  (anciently  called 
KillheUn  or  Kill  Faelain),  in  the  banmy  of  Cullenagh, 
in  Queen's  County,  (2.)  St.  Filuw,  the  abbot,  the 
sonof  St.  Kentigems  of  Incbcaileocb,  ioLoch  Lomond, 
lived  in  the  8th  century,  and  had  his  yearly  festival  oa 
the  7th  or  Bth  of  January.  His  church  in  Ireland  was 
at  Cluain  Maoscua.in  Fartullacb.in  tbe  county  ofWest- 
meath.  Hia  chief  church  in  Scotland  waa  in  Perth- 
^Ire,  in  the  upper  part  of  Glendochart,  whicb  takes 
fVom  him  the  name  of  StrathfllUn.  Here  a  weII-«B- 
doned  priory,  dedicated  In  hia  honor,  was  repaired  or 
rebuilt  in  the  beginnbig  of  tbe  14th  century.  King 
Itolwrt  Bruce  made  a  grant  of  money  to  the  work,  la 
grstttude,  probably,  for  the  miraculoDs  encoaragemeal 

nockbum  ftom  a  relic  ofthe  sunt — one  of  his  arm-bonts 
enclosed  in  a  silver  case.  Another  relic  of  SL  Fillan't 
—the  ailver  head  of  his  crosier  or  pastoral  staff—hsa 
been  preserved  to  our  time.  It  la  called  tbe  '  Coyger- 
ach'  or  'Qulgrich,'  and  appears  in  record  aa  early  at 
the  year  1438,  when  it  was  in  tbe  herediuty  ke^ng 
ol**a  f^ily  named  Jore  or  Dewar,  who  were  believed 
to  have  been  its  keepers  fhnn  the  thne  of  king  Bobert 
Bruce.  They  had  half  a  boll  of  meal  yearly  from  ev- 
ery  parithloner  of  Glendochart  who  held  a  merk  land, 
and  amaller  qnantities  from  smaller  tenants ;  and  tbey 
were  bound,  in  return,  to  follow  tbe  stolen  cattle  of  ite 
parishioners  wherever  their  traces  conld  be  found  with- 
in the  realm  of  Scotland.  Tbe  Quigrich,  bewdes  it> 
virtues  in  the  detection  of  theft,  waa  venaraled  also  <i<r 
its  roiraculoos  powers  of  healing.  In  1487,  tbe  riglil 
of  keeping  it  was  ccnHnned  to  Halice  Dmre  or  Dsusr 
by  king  James  III  in  a  charter,  which  wia  preaented 
for  registration  among  tbe  public  mcords  of  Scetlsod 
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•s  Utelf  u  the  jutx  ITU.      Kitj  }-«an  Uter, 
Qnigricb  sUll  cammaaded  revgrence;  bat  Ita  healing 
TirtDH  w«i  now  onir  tried  on  cattle,  and  iti  ones 
nUat  keepen  had  fallen  to  the  nnlt  of  farm-Ubor 
IL  waa  publicly  eihibited  in  Ediobursh  in  the  > 
181(1,  before  being  carried  to  Canada,  nfaen  it  non 
in  the  hands  of  a  deacendant  af  ila  old  caitodian 
UrjBsi  named  Alaxaader  Dewar.    He  pata  aue 
Tilne  OR  the  relic  that  he  haa  hitberlo  retOaed  Is  | 
with  it  for  leu  than  £100  starling,  or  1000  acres 
Canadian  land.     It  haa  been  recently  flgnred  and 
scribHl  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  in  a  paper  in  the  Ca 
db*  JoKmiJ,  No.  xzir,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet,  with 
the  title  of  TAe  Qu^r^cA,  or  Croner  af  SI.  FiOan  (Ti 
tODto,  1869);  and  in  the  Procttdii^t  o/Ihe  Sodrts  of 
AiUi^iiaria  afSeollimd,  vol.  Ill,  git.  ii,  p.  ZS3,  plate 
(Edinb.  1861),    A  linn  in  the  river  Fillan  or  Doch- 
art,  in  SCnthflilin,  was  long  believed  to  work  won- 
derful cures  on  iniane  persona,  wlio  were  immi 
in  the  atreain  at  sunset,  and  led  bound  band 
ftot  till   sunrise  in   the   niins  of   the   neighboring 
chDTCh  of  St.  Fillan.    A  bind-bell,  which   bore  the 
name  of  St.  Fillan,  wu  also  believed  lo  irork  mira- 
det.' 

PlUet  ii  an  enoneoas  translation  in  the  A.T.  of 
two  Heb.  words :  D^^n,  cAaiKuHia',  joiaiiyi  (comp. 
Eiod.  xxxviii,  IT,  38;  xzvli,  IT),  Ibe  pules  or  rods 
nhich  served  to  join  together  the  tops  of  tbe  coli 
vound  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  (q.  v.),  and  from 
vhich  the  cnrtains  were  aoipended  (Exod.  xzvi 
U;  xx.Ti,88i  xxxviii,  10, 11, 13, 17, 19).  aUn,  tiul, 
a  Arsod  (ai  elsewhera  rendered),  a  measuring-line  1! 
cuMla  long  fbr  the  circnmference  of  tbe  rrillars  of  cop- 
per in  Solomon's  Temple  (Jar.  lU,  SI).  SeeCoLDiOi; 
Garlaitd. 

FiUet,  a  small  flat  face  or  band  in  classical  archi- 
teclnre,  naed  to  separate  mouldings;   in  Gothic 
chitectare,  a  flat  band  on  a  cnrved  moulding,  nsed 
I  ^^^^^— J.     *"  decorate  a  abaft  on 

,  larger  moulding.  Whc 
<n  the  front  of  a  large 
noutding,  it  is  called  its 
keel ;  on  the  aides,  it  ia 
called  a  wing.     In  the 

"•^  ot«l".S.° '"*""■''" 

Fin  (*1'<I3]D,  snuppar',  of  nncertain  et^ol.),  the 
Hn  ofaflih  (q.v.),  a  distinctive  mark  of  such  as  might 
bs  eaten  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  9,  ID,  12; 
Dent,  siv,  9, 10>.  See  Ci.ui(. 
Piiul  FeiBeTerasae.  See  Persevbrahce. 
Fine  or  asu^  for  damages  (q.  v.).  In  some  in- 
•tancea,  by  tile  Mosaic  law,  the  amount  of  a  flne,  oT 
of  an  indemniflcation  that  was  to  be  made,  was  deter- 
nuied  by  the  person  who  had  been  injured ;  in  other 
bstancH  it  was  Hud  by  the  Judge,  and  In  othera  was 
dslbedbythe  law  (Bxod.xxi,  19-88;  Dent,  xxii,  19, 
ta).  Twofold,  fourfbld,  and  even  flvefold  restitution 
of  things  stolen,  and  restitatiou  of  property  anjnstly 
relwnad,  with  twenty  per  cant,  over  and  above,  was 
required.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed  a  beast,  he  waa  to 
■sake  it  good,  beast  for  beast.  This  ordinance,  ob- 
wrvBs  Uichaclis  (£(i«  of  Motel,  art.  160),  appear* 
•alT  bicidentally  In  Uv.  xxiv,  18,  among  criminal 
lavs.  Ifanox  pushed  or  gored  another  man's  servant 
to  dtaCb,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pav  for  the  servant 
ttirty  ghekela  of  silver  (Exod.  xxi,  33).  In  the  case 
of  one  man's  ox  pushing  or  goring  another's  to  death, 
il  would  have  been  a  very  Intricate  point  to  ascertain 
*l>ich  of  the  two  bad  been  to  blame  for  the  qaaml, 
"iS  therefore  both  owners  were  obliged  to  hear  the 
«•.  The  living  ox  waa  sold,  and  the  price,  logelher 
««>>  the  dead  one,  equally  divided  between  them 
^.  xxl.  86).  ir,  however,  the  ox  had  previously 
""i  DDtoriooa  for  pnsUng,  and  the  owner  had  not 
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taken  care  lo  confine  him,  this  made  a  dlflVirence ;  Ibr 
then,  to  the  man  whose  ox  had  been  pushed,  he  waa 
obliged  to  give  another,  and  the  dead  ox  he  got  hjm- 
telf  (Exod.  xii,  SG).  If  a  man  dng  a  pit  and  did  not 
cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  belonging  to  him  remain 
open,  and  another  man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner 
of  the  pit  was  obliged  to  pay  fbr  tbe  beast,  and  had  it 
fbr  tbe  payment  (Exod.  xxi,  S3,  34).  When  a  flra 
was  kindled  in  tbe  fields,  and  did  any  damage,  he  who 
kindled  it  was  obliged  to  make  tbe  damage  good  (Exod. 
ixii,  6),     See  PDNiaHueirr. 

Fiaor  (ri^S,  (sorgiA',),  a  gold  and  diver  worker 
(Prov.  XXV,  4).  See  Refoes.  In  Judg.  xvii,  4,  oar 
version  renders  the  word  "founders"  i"  I*"-  "U.  'i 
"goldsmith."  It  refers  especially  to  the  melUngof 
flne  metal.  See  Fdrsacb.  The  Egyptians  carried 
tiie  working  of  metals  to  a  very  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  perfection,  as  their  varioua  ardcles  of  jewellery 
preserved  in  our  museums  evince;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  these 
arta  from  thia  source,  though  there  Is  at  the  same  time 
reference  lo  their  being  known  before  the  Flood  (Gen. 
xiv,  19-S2).     See  Hetai- 

Enilg«r  (93X1!,  ttiba',  SaKTvkot),  besides  ita  ordi- 
nary moaning,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  spe- 
cial and  Immediate  agency  of  any  one.  See  Abu. 
The  Egyptian  magidana,  terrified  by  the  nnmerons 
plaguBs  inflicted  upon  their  country,  at  length  said, 
"  Thia  Is  the  flnger  of  God,"  I.  e.  thla  ia  done  bv  the 
power  of  God  himself  (Exod.  vili,  19).  Uoses'gave 
the  tables  of  the  law  written  by  the  linger  (perMnal 
direction)  of  God  to  the  Hebrews  (Exod.  xxxl,  IS). 
The  heavens  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  God's  fingers, 
i.  e.  bis  power  (Psa.  viii,  3).  Christ  cast  out  devils 
with  the  flnger  or  power  of  God  (Luke  xi,  20).  "  To 
pot  forth  the  flnger"  is  a  bantering,  insulting  gesture 
(Isa,  Iviil,  9).  Some  take  this  for  a  menacing  gesture, 
as  Nlcanor  stretched  out  his  hand  against  the  Temple, 
threatening  to  bnm  it  (2  Haec.  xir,  3.1).  "Four  flu- 
gen  thick"  occurs  aa  a  measure  in  Jer.  lii,  21.     Sea 

Finlal,  the  cluster  of  foliage  that  is  frequently 
used  to  ornament  the  top  of  pinnacles,  canopies,  pedi- 
ments, etc.,  in  Gothic  architecture.  The  term  la  also 
often  used  aa  aynonymoua  with  the  [dnnacle  of  a  spire, 


FlDials  {Cliambert) 
frnm  BIshDii  Bridpon'i  HonnnMul,  Balhbuir  Cathsdral, 
i.YBTk  HInittri  S,  Haulbmun, Germany;  4, Craw  Uall, 

Flning-pot  (:)T?X^  mattnjA'),  a  enable  or  melt- 
ing-pot (ProT.  xvii,  3;  xxvil,  21).     Bee  Metalldm- 
OT.     The  use  of  these  for  reducing  gold  was  himlliar 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians.     "  Much  cannot,  of  couras, 
expected  flom  the  olifecia  found  in  the  exeavalad 

c 


tomlw  to  UliiRtnta  tba  meuii  emplojrcd  Id  (malting 
the  on,  or  to  duclcwe  any  of  the  secrets  thay  posaaB«ed 
tn  metallurgy ;  and  little  is  given  in  tfao  punlingi  be- 
jrond  tLe  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  the  forceps,  and  the 
mode  of  coacentrating  heat  by  raising  cheeks  of  metal 
round  three  sidet  oftboflrein  which  the  crucibles  ware 
ptwed.     See  FnsxACE.     Of  the  Litter,  indeed,  then 


nying  woodcut;  but 
tbeir  use  la  readily 
auggoslod,  and  some 
wh  ich  have  been  fiiund 

. in  Egypt  are  pre- 

rurnn,! — An  t«rpii»nDiowtiigtbB  served  in  the  masenm 
rirorDrmellinBCioldtWlllilmcioX  of  BcKin.  They  are 
nearly  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  about 
the  same  in  deptb,  and  present  the  ordinarj-  form  and 
appearance  of  those  used  at  the  present  day"  (Wilkin- 
son, Ane.  Eg.  abridgm.  il,  IBS).     See  Handicbaft. 

Finland,  when  first  mentioned  In  histoi?',  was  in- 
hitbiud  hy  savage  tribes  lielonging  to  the  Finnish  na- 
tluni.  which  by  piracy  and  frequent  inroads  l>ecamQ 
especblly  fonntdable  to  the  Sweden.  The  Utter  sub- 
Jogaled  with  difficulty  and  only  fur  a  short  time  tho 
coast  of  Finland,  while  the  republic  of  Novgorod  ex- 
tended its  rule  over  the  son  them  branches  of  the  Finns. 
The  frequent  robberies  of  the  pagan  Suomi  induced 
king  Eric  of  Sweden  to  conquer  them,  and  compel 
them  to  adopt  Christianity,  Aceompanied  liy  bishop 
Henry,  of  Upsili,  an  Knglishman,  he  landed  In  ]167 
on  the  south-westom  coast,  and  at  first  met  with  but 
little  resistance.  The  flrat  church  was  built  at  Ben- 
damocki,  near  the  town  of  Abo,  tho  foundation  of 
which  had  likenlse  been  laid  by  Eric.  When  Eric  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  bishop  Henry  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  veiy  slow,  as 
tha  Finns  had  yielded  only  to  compulsion;  Iha  mis- 
alonaries  hod  a  very  Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  tho  poverty  of  the  lanftuage  presented  tho 
greatest  obstacles  to  an  adequate  doiignatinn  of  the 
new  Christian  ideas.  While  outwardly  profes^ng 
Christinnity,  most  of  the  converts  remained  secretly 
addicted  to  their  old  pagan  ideas,  or  at  toast  mixed  up 
Christian  doctrines  with  pagan  mythologj-.  Bishop 
Henr)-  baptized  a  large  number,  ostaldl^hcd  ui  epis- 
copal see  at  Rendamecki,  and  Unelly  lost  his  life 
(IIGO)  in  coniequence  ofhis  zeal  in  enforcing  Church 
discipline.  After  the  complete  triumph  of  Chrietiani- 
^,  the  Finns  venerated  him  as  their  apostle  and  patron 
■alnt.  Rs  was  commemaratad  on  the  I9th  of  January 
and  the  18th  of  June;  his  picture,  exhibiting  his  full 

mnrderer  at  his  foet,  was  bung  up  !n  every  church, 
and  many  miracle*  were  ascribed  to  his  relics  (see 
HsKRV,  apostle  of  the  Finns).  His  successor,  Ru- 
dolpbus,  was  carried  off  by  tho  Courianden  and  kill- 
ed. The  proKicsa  of  Christianity  was  considerably 
delayed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Russians  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Swedes,  on  whom  the  existence  of  the 
fteble  Christian  Church  was  wholly  dependent.  In 
1198,  Abo  was  burned  hy  the  Russians,  and  the  fourth 
bishop,  also  an  Englishman,  had  to  seek  a  refuge  opon 
the  island  of  Gothland.  In  1349,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  Sirger  Magnnsson,  the  flrst  )'arl  of 
the  kingdom,  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  Aster- 
bothnla,  rooted  the  tribe  of  the  Tsvasti,  established 
tha  fortress  of  Tavasle.borg,  aubKiqoently  called  Ta- 
vastehns,  built  several  chnrcbea,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Christianity  and  to  pay  tairos  to 
the  bishop.  These  taxes  the  flfth  bishop,  Bero,  of  his 
own  accord,  ceded  to  the  king.  Another  great  Swed- 
ish expedition  was  undertaken  in  1293  by  Thnrkcl 
Knutson,  the  guardian  of  the  minor  king,  Birger  II. 
The  pope  not  only  sanctioned  this  expedition,  but 
gianteil  to  the  knights  and  warriors  who  took  part  in 
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it  the  same  indulgencas  as  to  die  Crusaders.  Tkokt! 
landed  with  a  laiga  fleet,  overpowered  the  inhaliilanti, 
and  established  tha  fortress  of  Wiborg.  Kshop  PctH-, 
of  Weateras,  announced  Christianity  to  the  triln 
which  were  still  pagans,  and  the  Swedish  anna  Itftlo 
the  natives  only  the  choice  between  Christianity  iid 
slavery.  Thus  Christianity  was  gradually  fofced  n|iaa 
the  wbole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  renMb 
districts  where  paganism  continued  to  maintain  itself. 
Though  planted  and  spread  by  forcr,  ChristisnitT 
finaily  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  peoplt  l^ 
means  of  schools  and  churches.  Tha  epian^  •««  it 
Abo  attained  considarable  celebrity.  The  nmobetof 
churches  was  largely  Increased,  the  catbedtal  sdioil 
gradually  at 


lumeronslv  al 
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in  Finland  with  comparatively  little 
soon  the  Lutheran  Church  supeisedad  Roman  Catbol. 
icism  altogether.  In  conseqnenoe  of  tiio  wan  letwiea 
Sweden  and  Bossia  In  the  18th  and  the  beginnmg  tS 
the  I9th  centuries,  Finland  was  lost  to  Sweden  mi 
gsined  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  In  I7i1,  tt  tbt 
pence  of  KysCadt,  Russia  received  the  towns  of  WUnig 
and  Keyholui;  in  17-18,  at  the  peace  of  Abo,  a  tmi. 
tory  at  about  1600  square  miles,  vltb  the  fortreUH  of 
Nyslott,  Frederlksbam,  and  Sayolai ;  and  in  I80»,  at 
the  peace  of  Frederihsbam,  tba  whole  of  Pinlaad. 
Eniperor   Alexander  1   reunited  Wiborg,  which  fvr 

Finland,  which  retains  its  old  Constitution,  its  SirediA 
lavs,  and  Lutheran  religion.  Finland  is,  in  point  of 
administration,  wholly  separated  from  Rntsis  Proper; 
the  highest  authority  is  the  imperial  senate  for  Fb- 
land,  consisUng  of  16  natives,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  governor  general.  The  diet,  as  formerly  in  Swedca, 
consists  of  four  estates,  nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and    I 

Tbe  papulation  of  Finland  in  1887  amimnted  Is 
!,S39,37S,  of  whom  41,033  weL«  oonnected  with  tbe 
Greek  Chur«h,  which  has  17  churches  and  1  DMnai- 
teries.  The  Roman  Calhnlics  have  a  church  in  Wi- 
borg and  in  Helsingfors.  Nearly  the  whole  retnilndsr, 
a  pnpulalioii  of  about  9.190,000,  belontn  to  the  LaibH- 
an  Church.  The  organliation  of  the  Lutheran  Qiardi 
of  Finland  is  In  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden.  Liturgies,  hymn-boek. 
catechism,  and  other  Church  books,  are  subitactitlly 
the  same  aa  in  Sweden.  Ihe  Church  bss  one  atcln 
bishopric,  of  Abo  (tbe  archbishop  resides  at  Uelaag. 
fors),  i^nd  two  bishoprics,  of  Borgio  and  Kuoj^tk 
latter  of  recent  orif^in.  The  number  of  pirithca  ii 
18^  was  !14.  Most  of  the  congregations  hsTe,bf  | 
tides  the  pastor,  a  chaplain,  also  a  g~      ' 
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tbe  churches,  pspecially  in  tha  countrr,  tbe  (s 
mens  are  preached  In  the  Finnish  language ;  in  olbtn. 
both  Finnish  and  Swedish  are  used ;  and  in  sonK. 
Swedish  Biclnsively.  The  highest  literary  institutkB 
is  the  University  of  Helsingfors  (until  1S17  at  AM 
It  has  among  the  faculties  one  of  Lutheran  throloet, 
about  46  proressots.  and  1700  students  Then  is  ik 
at  Helsingfors  a  theological  aamlnsry.  Finlsnd  hu 
6  g>'mnasia,  18  secondaiy  and  H3  primary  vIhdIi, 
8  female  Institatlons,  snd  a  number  of  schools  Icr 
special  porposes.  At  the  higher  institutions  instrm- 
tion  Is  generally  given  In  Swedish;  bat  tbe  use  of  tbe 
Finnish  langnage  is  advancing  at  the  expense  of  Ik 
Swedish,  and  this  movement  la  greatly  encounged  b} 
Ihe  Russian  govemment.  An  EvangelkaE  Socii? 
was  esUliliebed  in  1817  ;  there  are  also  eeversl  BiliU 
Societies.— .Wetier  u.  Welte,  /TinAni- />«*<»,  it,  7ft: 
Wlggers,  Kirtkt.  Slalutit,  ii,  498 ;  SUhs,  FiinliKd  a 
jone  BaHAmer  (Uipa.  1808).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Fliil«7,  Junes  Bradle;,  one  of  tbe  most  dis- 
tinguished and  usetDl  ploneera  of  Mtthodism  in  OUo, 
was  the  son  of  tbe  Rev.  R.W.  Finley,  and  was  bNi 
In  North  Caroliiia,JnIy  1,1781.     Ha  netindtglti 


FINLEY 


a  fnmi  hi*  bthar.  In  ISOl  ha  nurried,  And 
■eUlwt  in  what  i«  now  KighUnd  Count;,  Ohio.  In 
180!,  while  Teturnlog  from  >  camp-mMtlDg  h)  Ken- 
tacky,  be  wu  coiiTeitod.  H«  at  once  fait  called  to 
fMtocbi  bnt  rofUud  to  obay,  Ivat  alt  raligioDi  and  llvad 
for  Hven  yean  ■  worse  ainner  than  lie(bre.  At  tha 
eiwl  of  thii  dme  he  wu  again  converted,  and  imme' 
duilely  began  to  penuade  his  wicked  noiglibon  to  Hek 
God,  and  Hwn  formed  a  lar^o  lOL'iet}'.  In  18D9  ha 
ADUred  the  Weatein  Conference,  travelled  with  i;reat 
•IMCSU  for  sli  yean,  and  wai  in  IttlG-VI  preaiduig 
elder  on  Sloubenvllle,  Ohio,  and  Ubanon  Dittricta. 
Throuj;h  the  labors  of  John  Stewart,  the  colored 
preiclier,  and  Bet ween-tbe- Logs,  a  converted  cliief,  a 
Itreat  nrival  had  began  among  the  Wyandotte  Imliana 
■t  L'pper  Sandusky.  Thither  Finley  waa  lent  in  1831, 
luid  spent  ax  years  of  labor,  eufferin;.-,  and  glorious 
success  among  the  Indians.  After  bia  removal  he  >tlll 
had  supervision  of  the  mluion,  and  fkum  182S  to  1846 
■erved  the  Church  as  preacher  or  pmidlng  elder  In 
the  principal  cities  of  Soathem  Ohio.  He  served  an 
clianLiin  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiaiv,  at  Columbus,  f  oin 
1815  to  1849,  when  bis  health  faii«l,  and  ho  was  made 
■ufwnnnuate.  He  was  afterward  appointed  lo  Clin- 
ton Stnet,  Cblclnnati  (from  him  named  ?inley  Chap- 
"  t  Isst  appointment  was  that  of  Conference 

ry.  He  was  thus  forty-Ave  yean  a  taborions 
and  snccessfal  minister.  He  was  eight  times  a  delegate 
to  the  General  ConfercDce.  He  died  Sept.  U,  1B5<>, 
in  Cinclnnsti.  Both  in  character  and  labon  be  was 
an  eztiaordinary  man.  Ilia  aeal,  his  indomitable 
courage,  which  the  Indian  chiefs  bath  respected  and 
feared,  bia  sympathy  and  bis  Integrity,  gave  him  a 
dominant  control  over  men  of  all  professions  and  con- 
ditions. His  eloquence  In  the  pulpit,  especially  at 
camp-ineelingsi,  often  brought  down  thousands  almost 

Multiplied.  He  pabliabcd  an  AulcbicgrapAg  (Cinclnns- 
ti,18&i,12mo):-~iygaitdMleHiuim(l-imo):—Sblet- 
a  o/  iVaUrm  ifeftodisn  (Cincinnati,  1867, 12mci):~ 
J^e  among  Vit  /ntUcmt  (Cincinnati,  18£7,  ISmo)  —Jiti- 
moriali  nfPrium  Lift  (Chiclnnali,  IWiO,  1-imo).— .t/ui- 
■n(it/'C»a/«mKvt,vi,4Jl;  AattMaarofh^  of  J .  B.  Fin- 
Cry  (Cincinnati,  1854);  SUvtnt,  Bulorf  o/llie  Helluid- 
iit  t^Ucejal  CJmrri,  vol.  iv. 

Flnle;,  John  P..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
and  professor  of  Isngoages  In  Augusta  Collage,  Ken- 
tucky, wu  bom  In  Sonlh  Carolina  in  June,  178S,  and, 
though  early  removed  iiy  hie  pairenis  lo  the  West, 
*'tbToagb  tbeir  exertions  and  bis  own  be  obtained  n 
classical  education."  From  t81t)  (o  182g  he  tanubt  In 
•cIhioIs  and  academies  In  Ohio,  and  preached  also 
with  leal  and  success.  In  1823  lie  was  elected  to  the 
cbalr  of  lan^age*  in  Aogosta  College,  and  the  same 
year  entered  the  Itinerancy,  and  In  lioth  labored  leal- 
oatly  and  usefully  ontll  his  death  In  Hay,  ]82fi.— Jfm- 
mta  o/Ca^ftraea,  \,  fitlS. 

Finley,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minisUr, 
and  president  of  the  Dniverslty  of  Georgia,  was  liom 
■t  Princeton,  N.  J.,  In  ITTS,  and  graduated  at  I'rini-e- 
ton  CoUege  in  1787.  From  173B  to  1796  be  was  a  tu- 
tor in  the  college,  and  a  trustee  ttom  1807  to  1817, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  tba  minister  of  a  Presby. 
tfrian  church  at  Baskingridge,  M.  J.,  Ih>m  June,  1797,  ' 
tilt  1817.  In  1816  he  became  greatly  interested  in  tbe 
waUare  of  the  free  blacks,  and  formed  a  plan  of  send- 
ing them  to  AtHca.  He  was  thus  the  founder  of  tbe 
American  Colonliatlon  Society.  He  was  chosen  pres- 
tdenl  of  Athens  College,  Gs.,  and  went  there  in  1817, 
bat  died  Oct.  8d  of  that  vear.— Sprague,  Aitaalt,  Iv, 
1S6. 

noley,  Robert  Bmltb,  a  Pnsbrterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Basking  Ridge,  Kaw  Jersey,  May  9, 1804, 
and  was  educated  at  Princeton  College.  He  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  at  Cincinnati;  bat 
h  I8B9  he  determined  to  enur  tbe  ministry,  and  spent 
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a  abort  time  at  Lane  Seminary.  In  IBSA  he  was  tk 
censed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  and  was  or- 
dained in  1842.  His  Uratcba^ce  was  Pine  Grove,  La.; 
and  for  some  time  he  wa*  misriouary  among  the  slaves 
near  Katchei.  For  sli  yean  ha  edited,  al  St.  Louis, 
tbe£U<riim  .4iooco'«,  devoted  to  African  colonliatlon, 
in  which  cause  he  was  greatly  interested  tbruugh  life. 

at  Uetncbin,  N.  J.,  and  in  1868  principal  of  the  Pres' 
byterian  Female  Institute  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  where  be 
died  July  2,  I860.— Wilson,  Pnisijlertan  almanac,  1861. 
p.  86. 

Finley,  Robert  'W.,  a  dbtinguiahed  Helbodiat 
Episcopal  minister,  was  bom  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
June9,17a0.  He  waa  converted  at  seventeen.  Siion  if- 
ta  be  entered  PrincetOQ  College,  N.  J.,  where  he  spent 
seven  years  in  general  and  tiieological  studies.  In 
1774  be  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian 
Cborch,  and  was  sent  as  a  miaslonsry  to  Georgia  and 

prcacber,  and  was  often  with  general  Uarion  in  his 
expeditions,  and  incurred  much  enmity  and  risk  of 
life  from  th<^  Tories.  In  1784  bo  went  Co  Hampshire 
County,  then  in  Kcw  Virginia,  where  he  preached  two 
years.  In  1788  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  event- 
ually opened  a  school  for  students  in  divinity,  and  a 
number  of  his  pupils  were  distinguished  in  subsequent 
Ufa.  In  1796  be  went  with  general  Maseie  to  explore 
the  Scioto  country,  then  in  the  Korlhwest  Teirilory, 
and  In  Uay,  I79G,  be  settled  on  the  Scioto,  below  Chil- 
licothe.  In  1808  ho  connected  himself  with  the  Heth. 
odist  Church,  and  in  181 1  or  1812  joined  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference as  a  traTelling  preacher.  Far  many  years  he 
labored  with  ^reat  success,  and  received  hundreds  into 
the  Church.  When  almost  eighty  and  superannuated, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  with  bis  books  and  clothes,  and 
set  olT  as  a  missionary  to  Saut  St.  Marie,  and  there 
formed  a  circuit  and  appointed  a  camp-meeting,  Ht 
died  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  Doc,  8, 1B40.— JfiRufa  ^ 
Confereitcft,  iii,  23D. 

FluIey,  Swnnel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  president  of  Now  Jersey  College,  was  bom  in 
County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in 
1734.  On  bia  arrival  at  Philadelphia  be  renewed  bia 
studies  pnpaiatory  to  tbe  miniaCry,  and  was  licensed 
in  1740.  He  labored  long  and  successfully  in  WeM 
Jersey,  in  Deerfield,  Greenwich,  and  Cape  Uay,  and 
supplied  tbe  cbnrcb  In  Philadelphia  for  a  time.  He 
was  ordained  by  the  Preshyter}-  of  New  Brunswick  in 
1742,  and  in  1744  he  accepted  a  caU  tram  Nottingham, 
MorylaQd,  where  he  continued  for  nearly  seventeen 
years,  and  where  be  kept  an  academy  of  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1761  be  was  called  to  the  |a«Bidency  of  New 
Jersey  College,  and  removed  to  Princeton,  and  soon 
after  was  bonored  with  the  degrrc  of  D.D.  Ihim  Glaa- 
gow.  He  died  July  17, 1766.  He  published  a  sermon 
entitled  Chritt  Invmpt^itg  tnd  Satan  rogmg,  1741 : — 
A  Rrfalatiam  of  a  Strmtm  m  llie  Dndiiitt  afComrHoat, 
I74S  :— .SiiAm  tripptd  ofUi  anpelic  Jtabn.  1748:—^ 
fharilabit  Plea  for  At  Sprrcklea,  1747:— /I  J^iidiea- 
lion  of  the  prtcrding,  1748  :— .4  Strmon—TJie  Curir  of 
Merot,  tie..  1767  -.—A  Sfrmim  on  lie  Dtath  nfPniidenl 
Danet,1761. — Sprague,  Annali,  iii, 96. 

Flnnui,  an  Irish  ecclesiastic  whom  Oswin,  king 
of  Northumberland,  called  to  the  abbacy  of  Lindia- 
fame,  and  to  superintend  tbe  churches  in  his  king- 
dom. The  Venerable  Bede  says,  "  He  was  a  man  of 
fierce  and  rough  nature,  but  very  successful  in  minis, 
terial  Ubon.  He  baptised  Peads.  king  of  tbe  Uiddle 
Angles,  and  sent  four  priests  lo  inatruct  his  *ul^)ect« 
In  ChristlanlCy, "  He  also  consecrated  Ceadmon,  who 
aAerwards  became  a  very  prominent  Uahop  among 
the  East  Angles,  snd  baptized  SIgebett  their  king, 
together  with  great  numbers  of  tbe  common  people. 
He  was  very  active  in  premnling  tbe  temporal  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  interert  of  tbe  Churcb.     During  his 
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BOpcnntandaDey,  Bads  uyi  "  ha  erected  a  dinrch  on  ! 
tha  iiUndof  LJDdlsrune  ntftiT  in  epiMOiMli««,*ihich, 
aeverthelesi,  he  built  mfUr  the  manner  of  the  Scots 
[Iriih],  not  of  etona,  but  ot  sawn  oak,  and  covered  it 
with  thatch"  {lixlti.  HiA  lib.  iii,  e.  xxv).  Tears  af- 
larwarda,  when  the  British  clerg}-  took  pOMeaalon  of 
then  cbnrche*  in  NoTthumbeTland,  Theodore,  arch- ' 
biahop  of  Canurbur)',  required  this  church  to  lie  re- 
conwcrated,  and  dedicated  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, yisnan,  having  for  ten  years  auperintanded  the 
abbacy  of  Lindlsfame  and  the  cburche)  of  Nortbum- 
bertand  under  the  simple  title  of  "  biibop, "  died  A.  D. 
Ofll.  He  left  a  trautiaa  antiUed  Pro  V^tri  PoKkati 
jatu,  tegudlag  the  Irish  and  Oriental  time  of  keeping 


FinUB,  "geograpfaically  the  name  of  the  Inhab- 
itaols  of  Finland,  but  in  etlinolagy  that  of  a  consider- 
able bniDch  of  the  Ugrian  race,  dwelling  for  the  moat 
part  la  Finland,  though  with  acme  repreaentatives  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  aa  well.  The  Ugriana  hare  been 
alBued  among  the  nations  said  to  have  a  Mongolian 
origin.  Dr,  Latham  placet  them  among  the  '  Taurani- 
an  Alcaic  MongulidM,'  and  dividei  them  into  Ugriana 
of  the  East  and  Ugrians  of  the  Weat.  The  n'estem 
Ugriana  consist  of  I^pps,  Finns,  Perraiana,  and  other 
nations  or  trilies  in  the  north  and  narth-woBt  of  Rua- 
lia,  and  of  the  Magyara  in  Hungary.  The  Magyars 
are  tba  most  numeroua,  and  next  after  these  come  the 
Finns,  eompriaing  about  3,000.000  of  Indlvlduala.  All 
the  other  tribes  of  Western  Ugriana  do  not  logetUur 
comprise  ao  many.  The  Finns,  in  common  with  the 
other  Ugrians,  are  of  the  Mongolian  type.  The  Finns, 
from  having  been  originally  ■  nomadic  nca,  have  for 
manv  centuries  been  stationary  and  civilized.  Long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  German  and  SUvic  nations 
in  the  north  of  Earope,  the  Ugiiins,  or  Oi/ra  (for  tlie 
name,  ao  common  in  Action,  is  really  of  historic  ori- 
gin), possessed  it,  and  were  gradually  pushed  further 
north  and  east  by  the  new  invaders.  Both  Finni  and 
Lapps,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  originally  ex- 
tended much  further  south  thsn  tbcy  do  at  present, 
occupying,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
■The  Fbins,'  says  Prichaid,  >were  In  the  time  of  Ta- 
citus as  savage  aa  the  I.apps ;  but  the  former,  during 
the  succeeding  ages,  became  so  far  civilized  as  to  ex- 
change a  nomadic  life  tor  one  of  agricultural  pursuita, 
while  the  I.app«  have  ever  continued  to  lie  barbaroas 
nooiades,  as  well  as  the  Siberian  tribss  of  the  same 
race— namely,  the  Woguls  and  Qsdnks.  The  Finns, 
as  well  as  their  brethren  the  Beormahs,  or  Finns  of 
the  White  Sea,  had  probably  undergone  this  change 
long  before  the  time  when  they  were  vi^led  by  Ottlier, 
the  guest  of  Alfred.  When  the  Finns  were  conquered 
by  the  Swedes,  they  had  ions  been  a  settled  people, 
bnt  rnie  of  curious,  and  singular,  and  isolated  charao- 
»er.' "    See  Fihuano. 

FintUnu  or  FlntUl,  the  founder  of  the  motustery 
ofRbeinau(q.v.),  in  the  cantonof  Zurich.  Hedescend- 
•d  from  a  noble  family  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  Ire- 
land. In  a  war  between  two  chieftains,  one  chieftain 
killed  Flntan's  brother,  and,  fearing  that  Fintan  wonld 
avenge  the  brother's  death,  caused  htm  insidiously  to 
be  carried  olT  by  the  Normans.  Having  changed  his 
lauster  several  timea  witliin  a  few  dajs,  Fintan  was 
to  be  taken  to  Scotland,  but  escaped  when  the  vessel 
landed  atone  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  He  had  to  spend 
three  days  on  this  uninhabited  island,  after  which  he 
awam,  miraculously  SDpported,  to  Scotland.  He  re- 
mained for  two  years  with  a  bishop  who  had  studied 
in  Ireland ;  then,  in  compliance  with  a  vow,  be  jour- 
neyed, through  Gallia,  Alemannia,  and  Lombardy,  to 
Rome.  After  bis  rptum  be  first  went  to  the  monia- 
teiy  of  PaSerr,  and  Itom  there  to  Rheinau,  where  he 
csmpletsd,  conjointly  with  Walfim,  a  acioQ  of  the 
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house  of  the  Welb,  the  monastery  which  the  gnat. 
father  and  fiidier  of  Wolfen  hod  began.  After  work. 
ing  ut  Rheinau  Ibr  five  yean  sa  a  priest,  he  enlend 
the  monastery  in  H6\.  remained  there  Ave  yean,  sul 
tlicraupon  became  a  hermit,  leading  for  !3  jetia,  traa 
804!  to  STB,  the  year  of  his  death,  a  lift  of  extmse  is- 
ceticism.  Thus  ho  came  to  be  venerated  as  a  aahil. 
even  during  his  lifetime,  throughout  the  whole  rsgin. 
When  his  friend  Wolfen,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  abbot  of  Rheinau,  returned  fnnn  Borne  with 
relics  of  St.  Blisius,  Fintan   look   a  portion  of 


a  cell  in 
ly  was  called  St.  Biaai 


sub.«,ue. 
lerzog,  Rtat-k^cfUi^aSi, 


Plr  (the  name  of  an  extensive  family  of  conifetoai 
evergreens ;  see  Peiu^  Cjclopadia,  a.  v.  Abiea)  ii  the 
uniform  rendering  in  the  Auth.Vera.  of  C'l'^a,  Jnwi' 
(from  its  being  ctu  into  planks,  Geseniua,  Titt.  Hit,  p. 
246),  which  ftequentlv  occurs  (2  Sam.  vl,  5 ;  1  Kmgi 
V,  8,10;  vl,1S,34;  1^,11;  S  Kings  ix,3S;  g  CtaroB. 
ii,S;  iii,Gi  Ps«.dv,17;  lsii.xiv,8;  xzxvii,!4;  lU, 
19;  lv,18i  lx.lSi  Euk.xxTli,5i  xxzi,8i  Hoaxiv, 
S;  Nah.  11,8;  Zech.  xl,  !),  and  niS,  knKil',  which 
is  said  to  be  only  the  AramKan  fonn  of  the  same  word 
(in  Cunt,  i,  IT).  In  most  of  the  passages  the  tcnni 
tendered  cedar  and  llr  in  the  Antb.Vera.  are  mentiDaed 
together.  BtroA  is  translated  varionsiy  in  the  Sept 
win^.  wtuini,icuir(ipiinrDc,and(Eiek.  xxvii,  5)  ct^poci 
in  Isa.  xiv,  8,  ii\a  Aif3di^)i> ;  in  the  Yulg.  chieSy  oMa, 
atpnimi.  It  was  a  lofty  tree  (lea.  Iv,  13).  growiBg 
on  Lebanon  (taa.  xxrvi),  24),  and  of  an  oruamenlal 
figure  (Isa.  Ix,  IB).  The  paaiages  fnim  which  any 
special  account  of  its  use  can  be  derivHl  are,  I.  Of  mu- 
sical instniments  (3  Sam.  vi,  6) ;  S.  Of  doors  (I  i^p 
vi,S4);S.  Of  glided  ceilings  (iChron.iil,S);  1.  BoiiHi 
or  decks  of  shipa  (Eaek.  xivli,  5),  or  planks  for  flco- 
Ing  (1  Kings  vi,  IG).  Rosenmllller  sa}-B,  "  In  jcott  of 
tho  parsages  where  the  Hebrew  word  occun,  it  is  bv 
the  oldest  Greek  and  the  Syrlae  translators  rendtrtd 
eypnn."  Celsius,  on  the  contrary,  ia  of  opinion  tint 
btroik  indicates  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  tra, 
which  la  usually  considered  to  have  that  meanisg,  ii 
the  common  pine  (Pitaa  n/hatHi),  apparently  becaen 
he  conceives  btrotk  to  ha  changed  ftom  Airim,  tllfl 
Arabic  name  of  pine.  J.  E.  Faber,  as  quoted  hy  Bo- 
senmOIIer,  conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  name  kroti 
Included  three  different  trees  which  resemble  eachNb- 
er,  vii.  the  evergreen  cypress,  tbs  tbylne,  and  tha  is- 
vine.  The  last,  erJuaiijimu  tabtaa,  Is  so  like  the  ty 
press  that  the  ancients  often  called  it  by  that  name, 
and  the  modems  have  noticed  the  resemblance,  aje- 
cially  as  to  the  leaves.  "Hence,  even  among  Uw 
Greeks,  both  trees  bore  the  old  Eastern  nsmea  ofla- 
roii,  benHA,  bmHa,  or  bratkg"  (iioaenmtlUtr,  SK.  "/ 
lAe  BAIt,  transl.  p.  S60).  Tbe  word  betoik  or  bavli  ii 
slightly  varied  In  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  veisiims,  be- 
ing written  btmllia  in  the  former,  and  irrali  in  tbe 
latter.  All  these  are  closely  allied  to  btvta,  a  nina 
of  the  laFMe  plant,  which  ia  the  flpallu,  i3pii9vt,  and 
^apaBoi's  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  the  Arabs  hats 
converted  into  Aural)  and  barati.  By  them  it  is  sp- 
plied  to  a  species  of  juniper,  which  they  call  abliil  mi 
aril  or  orii.  It  appears  that  many  of  these  tenat 
must  be  considered  generic  rather  than  specific  io  the 
modern  sense,  when  so  much  caie  is  bestowed  oa  tia 
sccnrats  discrimination  of  one  species  trom  anotba. 
Thus  nrvi,  applied  by  tho  Arabs  to  a  jonipei,  indiota 
a  pine-tree  in  Scripture,  whether  we  follow  tbe  em- 
mon  acceptation  and  consider  it  the  cwUr,  or  adopt tb> 
opinion  of  Celsius,  that  tbe /Vmh  (yfruCrii  ia  indiciltl. 
So  burtiti  may  have  been  applied  bv  the  Aiaba,  etc 
not  only  to  the  savins  and  other  species  of  JnniptT,brt 
also  to  plants,  such  as  the  cypress,  which  neoaUt 


y  oft! 


herefon 
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tha  tno,  tba  niu  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  the  | 
atDatlona  in  which  tbey  »«  mill  to  have  baen  found. 
Thoa,  aa  we  find  trez  and  berotk  ao  conatantly  a«M>cL- 
■tad  in  Sciiptore,  tlw  fonner  may  indicate  the  cedar 
with  ths  wild  pine-tree,  while  the  latter  aay  compre- 
hend the  juniper  and  cj-preu  tribe.  See  Cedab  ;  Cr- 
PKEH;  Jdnii-eb.  AU  theae  were  eztanaivel;  aud 
for  architactare,  and  are  at  thia  day  fbuDd  in  Lebanon 
(Oilfoar,  Trea  qfacripHire,  p,  11 ;  Thenlm  on  1  Kingi 
Ti,»l;  SitiKtiiliz,  Htbr.  Arch,  i,  S«0,  note  4;  Miller, 
ConisiwaJJirt.s.  V.  CupreMna;  Stephens,  r*ei.LBip. 
Gr.  t.  V.  «iv«|i  Belon,  Obi.  e.  110,  p.  165;  London, 
Ariort»i>i,iT,2iea).  In  Ho»,»iv,8,  the  "iioiie-pine" 
(PinUM  pweu),  which  ha«  a  cone  c-inlainiiiR  an  edible 
]m^  aeema  10  be  intended  (Kilto,  Pia.  BibJr,  in  loc), 
all)»ugh  Ilandetaon  (Conmmt.  in  lo&)  Ihinki  that  a 
fniitlen  tree  is  there  referred  to  by  way  of  contnsU 
ShTkek. 

Fire  (properly  DK,uil,  Tup).  On  (he  origin  of  fire, 
•ea  Kitlo'a  Dmlf  Biilt  Stttul.  \,  94.  The  appUcationa 
of  lire  in  Seriptara  are  ausceptible  of  the  following 

1.  Religiora.—\.  That  which  coneumad  the  burnt  sac- 
rillce  and  tiie  inceDae-oSeria^,  lie^^nninK  with  the  aac- 
riflce  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii,  20),  and  eontlnnad  in  the 
erar-hniDing  fire  on  the  altar,  tint  kindled  from  heav- 
en (Lev.  Ti,  9,  IS;  ix,  ii\  and  rekindled  at  the  dedl- 
cition  of  Sotomon'a  Templa  (S  Chron.  vli,  1,  D).     See 

"Fire  from  heaven,"  "Are  of  ths  Lord,"  usually 
denotea  lightning  In  the  Old  Testament;  but,  when 
eonnerted  with  sacrificea,  the  "Are  of  the  Lord"  i«  of- 
ten to  be  nodaratood  aa  the  tire  of  the  altar,  and  some- 
tinwi  the  holacausEitiwlr(ExDd.  xxix,  IS;  l^r.  i,  9; 
ii,B;  iii,5,tl;  Numb.  xxviii,G;  ISam.ii.aS;  laa.  xx, 
16;  Mai.  i,  10).     See  LioHtkiNO. 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  waa  to  be  replenish- 
ed with  wood  every  morning  (Lev.  vi,12;  comp.  [aa. 
xxil,  9).      According  to  the  Gemara,  it  wis  divided 

incfue,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  portlona  (Lev. 
vi,l&;  aoe  Relaad,  ^  nb'?.  ffftr.  1,4.8,  p.  26;  and  Ix, 
10,  p.  9S).  Fire  for  sacred  parpoaea  obtained  elsewhere 
ttuD  from  the  altar  was  called  "strange  fire,"  and  for 
OH  of  nich  Nadali  and  Aldim  were  punlahed  with  death 
by  tire  from  God  (Lev.  X,  1, 2;  Numb.iii,4j  KiTi,6J), 
See  Alt  AS. 

t.  Varallel  with  tbia  application  of  Are  la  to  be  noted 
the  similar  uae  for  sacrlHclal  purposes,  and  the  respect 
piid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  dei- 
ty (tee  below),  which  prevailed  amoog  so  many  na- 

BDW  extinct :  e.  g.  the  Sabvan  and  Magkin  systems  of 
wor^ip,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abraham 
(Spencer,  Be  Lrg./frbr.ii,  1,2);  the  ocossional  relapse 
of  the  Jews  thenuclveB  into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  fo 
<ifllre-STaTship(lsa.  xxvii,9;  compare  Gesenius,  s. 
'iSn,  Ttetaur.  p.  489;  see  Deut.  xvii,8;  Jer.  viil, 
Biek.  viii,  16;  Zepb.  i,  6;  2  Kinoa  xvii,  16;  xxi, 
xiiii,  6, 10, 11, 13 ;  comp.  Jahn,  Bibl.AnA.c.  vi,  §  406, 
4*8);  (be  worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or 
of  flre,  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Per- 
•lan%  10  also  even  in  Egypt  (Herod.  Ui,  16 ; 
kbuon,  Aac.  Fg.  I,  828,  abridgm.);  the  aacred  fire  of 
ths  Greeks  and  Romans  (Thucvd.i,  24;  il,15;  Ci 
A  £(j.  ii,  s,  12 ;  Livy,  sxTiii,'l2 ;  Dionys.  ii,  67 ;  Plu^ 
tucb,  Nma,  9,  i,  263,  ed.  Reiske) ;  the  ancient  forms 
•»d  usage)  of  worship,  ditTBring  fhim  each  other  in 
f«BK  important  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in 
pnoclple,  of  Mexico  and  Pern  (Prescott,  Mticico,  i,  80, 
«;  ft™,  i,  101) ;  and,lB»tly,the  tlieory  of  the  so-ulled 
hwbres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parseea  of  Bombay.       " 
»'.  PtrA^  c.  iv.  p.  141, 162,  Ifrl :  Sir  R.  Porter,  TVoe- 
*  >i,  iO,  494 ;  Chaidin,  Voyaga,  li,  Bin ;  iv,  268 ;  viil, 
■"•q-;  Klebohr,  TVnnb,  il,S6,3Tj  Handelslo.  TVm^ 
■i  b.  i,  p.  76 ;  Gibbon,  ffirf,  c.  viU,  i,  886,  od.  Smith 


Benj.otTadeta,£an^  Trm.f.  114,116;  Biuckbardt, 

Sgria.  p.  156.)    Sea  Idolatki-.    On  the  heathen  prac- 
"  »  of  children  "passing  through  the  lire,"  see  Ho- 

g.  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Hidiau- 
Itet,  such  articles  as  coald  bear  it  wore  purified  by  Are 
as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the  purpose 
(Knmb.  xxxl,  £3).  The  victims  slain  for  sin-offeringa 
ere  atterwuds  consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp 
(Lev.  iv,  12,  21;  vi,30i  ivi,27;  Hob.  xiii,ll).  The 
Maiarite  who  had  completed  his  vow,  marked  its  com- 
pletion by  shaving  bis  bead  and  casting  the  hair  into 
tlM  fire  on  the  altar  on  which  the  peace-offerings  wen 
BBcrilleed  (Numb,  vi,  18). 

II.  i)omei<>c.  —  Besides  for  cooking,  baking,  and 
roasting  purposes  [see  BrCAD,  Food,  etc],  fire  is  often 
required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22; 
Markxiv,  M;  John  xviil, IS:  Bee  Banner,  (Ms. i,  126; 
Kailinar,  p.  '9).  For  this  purpose  a  hearth  with  a 
chimney  is  sometimee  constructed,  on  which  either 
%hted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal  are  [daced  (Harmar, 
i,  406).  In  Persia,  a  hole  made  in  the  floor  Is  aome- 
timjs  filled  with  charcoal,  on  which  a  sort  of  table  is 
set  covered  with  a  carpet;  and  the  company,  placing 
their  feet  under  the  carpet,  draw  it  over  themselves 
(Olearius,  TrcmU,  p.  2W ;  Chardin,  Vosaga,  viU,  190). 
Kooms  in  Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with 
pans  of  charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fireplaces  except  In 
the  kitchens  (Lane,  ifcxJ.  ^.  i,  4^;  E«g.  m  f^.  ii,  U). 
See  CoAL;  Fueu 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  be  kin- 
dled even  for  culinary  purposes  (Exod.  xxxv,  3; 
Numb,  zr,  82).  As  the  primary  desi^  of  this  law 
appears  to  have  been  tn  prevent  the  proper  privUegea 
t^  the  Sabbalh  day  thnn  being  lost  to  any  one  through 
the  care  and  time  required  in  cooking  victuals  (Exod. 
ivi,  23),  it  Is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  fire  fhi 
warmth  on  the  Sabbath  day  was  included  In  this  In. 
lerdlclion.  In  practice,  it  would  appear  that  the  fire 
was  never  lighted  or  kept  up  for  cooking  on  the  Sab- 
twth  day,  and  that  consequently  there  were  no  fires 
in  the  houses  during  the  Sabbaths  of  the  great«r  part 
of  the  year;  bnt  it  may  be  collected  that  in  winter 
fins  for  wanning  apartinenta  were  kept  up  from  tbe 
previous  day.  Hichaelis  is  very  much  mistaken  wiUi 
respect  to  the  climate  of  Palestine  in  supposing  that 
the  inhabitants  coald,  without  much  discomfort,  dia. 
pense  with  fires  for  warmth  during  winter  IMntHucia 
SecU,  iv,  195).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews 
added  various  refinements ;  e.  «.  that  on  tbe  eve  oTtha 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though  pas- 
sages to  be  read  On  the  Sabbath  by  children  in  scboda 
might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  B  Oentile 
lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not  if  it  bad 
Iwen  lighted  fbr  the  ose  of  the  Jew.  If  a  festival  day 
fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking  was  to  bo  done 
(Mishna,SAiiU.i,  3;  xvi,  8,  vol.  ii,  p.  4,  66;  MoeiKa- 
l<m.  li,  vol.  ii,  p.  2ST,  ed.  Surenhus).  The  modem  Jews, 
although  there  is  no  cooking  in  their  houses,  have  fins 
on  the  SaMisth  day,  which  an  atfnded  to  by  a  Chris- 
tian servant ;  or  a  charwoman  is  hired  to  attend  to  the 
fires  of  several  houses,  which  she  visits  repeatadly 
during  the  day.     See  Sabbath. 

III.  Statuiory  I{tgaIalion.~-Tt\«  dryness  of  the  land 
in  the  hot  season  In  Syria  of  course  increases  the  lia- 
bility to  accident  from  fire  (Judg.  ix,  15).  The  law 
therefore  ordered  that  any  one  kindling  a  fire  which 
caused  damage  to  com  in  a  field  should  nuke  resUto- 
tion(Eiod.xxil,6;  comp.  Jadg.xv,4,  5;  2  Sam.  liv, 
30;  see  Mishna,  Maecalh,  \],  5,  6;  voL  iv,  48,  Suren- 
hus. ;  Burckhardt,  Sgna,  p.  496,  622).  This  law  was 
calculated  to  teach  caution  in  the  use  of  fin  to  the 
herdsmen  in  the  fields,  who  wen  tbe  parties  moat 
concerned.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
herdsmen  wen  mnerally  sabatantial  person^  and  had 
their  aaaiatant  shepherds,  for  whose  impnidanoo  they 
wen  made  reaponsible.  StiUnoinhcenceistobedrawn 
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from  thit  !■«  with  regud  to  flres  bmklBg  oat  In 
towni,  tbe  cinumauncei  b^g  lo  reiy  dlffnent.    Se« 

IV.  Pinal. — PuDUbmeDtof  death  by  flrewutward' 
cd  liy  the  Ihw  only  in  ths  cuea  of  Incut  with  a  moth- 
er-in-lnw,  md  of  unchutjlj  on  the  part  of  >  daughter 
of  a  priest  {Lev.  xx,  14 ;  xxl,  9).  In  tbe  former  caM 
both  tbe  parties,  in  the  latter  the  woman  only,  wu  to 
■uSer.  Tbla  Kntence  nppeara  to  have  been  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  original  practice  In  lucb  casee(Gen.  zxxTlii, 
S4).  Among  other  nations,  boming  alive  appears  to 
liave  been  no  uncommon  mode,  if  not  of  judinai  pun- 
ishment, at  least  of  vengeance  upon  captives ;  and  in 
a  modified  Ibmi  was  not  unknown  in  war  among  the 
Jews  themselves  (2  Sam.  xii,  81 ;  Jer,  ixlx,  2S ;  Dan. 
ill,  SO).  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  crim- 
inals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subaeqaently  burnt 
(Joeh.  rii,  35;  i  KInKS  xxill,  16).     See  Pi-hibhnent. 

T.  JUUilary. — In  time  of  war  towns  were  often  de- 
stroyed by  Are.  This,  as  a  war  asage,  belongs  to  all 
times  nnd  nalionB ;  bat  among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
some  puTticular  notions  connected  with  It,  ss  an  act  of 
strong  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement  to  abiding  [desola- 
tion. See  AccDRSED.  Tbe  principal  insUncee  his- 
torically commemorated  are  the  destruction  by  Are  of 
Jericbo(J«ih.vi,2J)j  Ai (Josh. viii,  19) ;  Haior(JoBh. 
xl,ll);  Laish^Jndg.  xvlii,  S;);  tbe  towns  of  the  Ben- 
jamitea  (Judg.  xx,  4B) ;  Zlklag,  by  the  AmslBkites  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  1);  Jaier,  by  Pharaoh  (1  Kings  U,  IG); 
and  the  Temple  and  polices  of  Jerusalem  by  Neba- 
cbadneisar  (S  Kings  xxv,  9),  Even  the  war-chariols 
of  the  Canaanltes  were  burnt  by  tbe  Israelites  (Josh, 
vi,  2i;  vlii,  28  J  xi,  e,  9,13).  pmbably  on  the  princi- 
ple of  precluding  the  possibility  of  recovery  by  the 
enemy  of  instrumeats  of  strength  for  which  they  had 
themselves  no  use.  The  fluency  with  which  to* 
were  Hred  in  ancient  warfare  Is  shown  by  the  very  i 
merouB  threats  by  the  prophets  that  the  towns  of 
tael  should  be  burned  by  their  foreign  enemies.  Soma 
great  towns,  not  of  Tsrael,  are  paiticolarly  named ; 
it  would  be  an  inleiesting  task  to  trace,  ai  far  a 
nutterials  exist,  the  fulfilment  of  these  ptopheclfs  In 
those  more  marked  examplea.  Amongthe  places  thus 
threatened  we  find  Damaacua  (Isa.  xliit,  12,  IS),  Gsi 
Tyre,  Teman  (Amos  1,7,10,]!).  The  temples  and 
Idols  of  a  conquered  town  or  people  were  very  often 
bnmt  by  the  victors  (Isa.  lill,  12,  IS).  The  Jewn 
expressly  ordered  to  destroy  tne  Idola  of  the  hei 
nations,  and  especially  any  city  of  tbeir  own  relapsed 
Into  Idolatry  (Exod.  xxxii,  20 ;  2  Kings  x,  56 ;  Deut 
vli,5;  xil,Si  xiii.lG).  One  of  ths  expedients  of  war 
in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  the  besieged 
place  (Judg.  ii,  49,  62).     See  Sieob. 

In  battle,  torctKS  were  often  carried  by  the  soldlen, 
which  explains  the  use  of  torches  in  tbe  atUck  of  Gid- 
eon upon  tbe  camp  of  the  Hidianitea  (Jndg.  vil,  6). 
This  military  uao  of  torches  was  very  general  among 
ancient  nations,  and  is  alluded  to  hy  many  of  their 
writers  (SUtius,  Tifb.  iv,  5,  T ;  Slobmus,  Stnn.  p.  194 ; 
Uichaelis,  in  S^M.  IMtr.  Brtmem.  Hi,  254).     See 

Signal  Arts  on  the  tops  of  mountains  were  als 
ciently  common  as  a  telegraphic  mode  of  conveying 
Intelligence  both  in  civil  and  military  matters  (Judith 
vii,  5).     See  Beaco.s, 

VI.  FuntTtal.  —  Incense  was  sometimes  bnmt  in 
horkor  of  the  dead,  especially  royal  personages, 
mentioned  specially  in  tbe  cases  nf  Asa  and  Zedekiah, 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14 ; 


ixl.  19 


;iv,  6).     See  Fdj. 


VII.  flffl-itfanjfc.— The  nw  of  fire  hi  rednclng  anij 
refining  metals  was  well  known  to  tbe  Hebrewa  al 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Exod.  xnxii,  24  i  xxxv,  32^ 
xxxvii,  2,  6, 17 ;  xxxviii.  2,  % ;  Numb,  xvi,  SS,  39).— 
KItto.  s.  V. ;  Smith,  a.  v.     See  Handicraft. 

VIII.  /'uTunAR^'eurr.—l.  Fire  Is  in  the  Scriptures 
•Mksiilered  aa  a  symbol  of  Jebovsb'a  presence  (i 
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Hebnsr,  Dt  Dte  w  ig»r.  Dread,  n.  d.)  and  the  fwtia- 
nt  of  his  power,  in  the  way  either  of  approval  or  of 
>truction  (Exod.  xir,  19i  Numb,  xi,  1,  S;  Judc. 

1.  20;  1  Kings  XTlii,  39;  2  Kings  i,  10,  12;  il.lt: 
17;  comp.  lu.  Ii,  G;  Ixvi.lS,  24;  Joel  ii,  SO;  HaL 
2,8;  iv,1;  2  Pet  Ui,  10;  Kav.  xx,14,IS:  see  Be 

land,  Anl.  Sikt.  i,  8,  p.  26;  Jennings,  Jetritli  Jaf.  fl, 
.,  p.  301 ;  JosephuB,  >  •(.  lit,  8,  6 ;  viii,  4,  4).  Tbas 
le  appealed  in  this  element  al  the  bDmiDg  both  and 
in  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  Ill,  2;  six,  18).  He  showed 
himself  lo  Isaiah.  Eteklel,  and  John  in  the  midn  of 
(Isa.  vi,  4 ;  Eiek.  i,  4  ;  Rev.  i,  14),  and  it  ii  uid 
that  he  will  so  appear  at  hia  second  coming  (2  Thesi. 
I,  8).  The  people  of  Israel  wandered  throngb  tbe  dn- 
ert,  guided  bv  the  Lord  under  the  form  of  a  pillar  of 
fire  [see  PillAb]  (Exod.  xiii,  21);  and  Daniel,  relat- 
ing his  vision.  In  which  he  saw  the  Ancient  of  days, 
says,  "A  fiery  stream  Issued  and  came  forth  bdere 
him"  (vii.  10).  God  may  be  compared  to  fire,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  glorious  brigbtneas,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  anger  against  sin,  which  consumes  the** 
againrt  whom  it  is  kindled,  as  fire  does  stubble  (Dent. 
xxxii,  22;  Isa.  x,  17;  Eiek.  xxi,  .1;  Heb.  xii,  29). 
Coals  of  fire  proceeding  from  God's  monlh  denote  hii 
anger  (Psa.  xviil,  8).  His  word  also  ia  compared  to 
IIto  (Jer.  ixiii,  29).  Thus,  in  Jer.  v,  14,  '■  Behold.  1 
win  make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire,  and  this  peo^ 
wood,  and  it  shall  devoar  them."      See  Flame. 

2.  Hence  the  deetructivo  energies  of  this  element 
and  the  torment  which  it  inflicts  rendered  it  a  fit  syn- 
bol  of  (1)  whatever  does  damage  and  consames  (rnr. 
xvi,  27;  laa.  tx,  IS);  (2)  of  severe  trials,  veialiona, 
and  misfortunes  (Zech.  xii,  9;  Luke  xli,  49  [see  Ibe 
dlasertations  on  this  text  bv  Scherbau  {Obt.  Saer.  p. 
127-14G),  Ellrod  (Eriang.  1774)] ;  1  Cor.  iii,  13, 15  [ite 
the  dbsortations  on  this  text  bv  Uchtenttein  (Helmd. 
17T1),  Georgi  (Vlteb.  1748)] ;  'l  Pet  i,  7) ;  (8)  of  lb* 
ponlabmenta  bej'ond  the  grave  (Hatt,  v,  22 ;  Mark  in, 
44;  Bev.  liv,  10;  xxl,  8).     See  Hell. 

3.  Fire  or  flame  is  also  used  In  a  metaphorical  leair 
to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  iDsplistioii  (Pia. 
xxxix,  S;  Jer.  xx,  9).  Thus  the  influences  of  lbs 
Holy  Ghoat  are  compared  to  fire  (Ualt.  lit,  11),  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  denoted  liy  the  appesr- 
snce  of  iaml>ent  flames,  or  tongues  of  fiie  (Acta  ii,  I]. 
See  ToEiouE.  The  angebi  of  God  also  are  repn*nl- 
ed  under  the  emblem  of  fire  (Psa.  civ,  4).  Th«  an 
tbe  more  benign  appliealiona  of  tbe  figure,  in  Ibe 
senae  of  warmth,  activity,  and  illumination.    Compirc 

FTRE-BAPTISM.  The  eipreasion  "l«p«w  with 
fire"  (Matt  iii,]];  Luke  iji,  IG)  la  understood  hy  must 
modem  interpreters  lo  be  syaonymous  with  bapiiaitj 
Iht  ffofy  SpinI,  e,  g.  on  the  day  of  Pentrcoel  (see  Ar- 
thur, TiMgut  ofFirt,  passim.  Lend.  1856,  S.  T.  ISST), 
Olsbanaen  IjCammatt.  ad  Inc.,  Am.  ed,  i,  2GD)  rrgirdi 
"fire"  hero  as  put  in  contrast  with  the  opposite  de- 
ment "  water,"  1.  e.  tbe  apiritual  aa  distinct  from  tba 
materia]  baptism.  So  also  Alford  (Cntk  Tat.  ad  lob 
Matt.),  who  remarks  that "  lo  separate  00"  III'.  'A/,  al 
belonging  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  mpi  as  belongtBg 
to  another,  when  both  are  united  In  UfiSf ,  is  hanh  and 
confused."  Yet  so  Origen  early  understood  the  pat- 
sage,  and  In  this  Neander,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  miaj 
other  expositon  coincide.  Dr.  Robinson  observes  tbst 
"  the  ichtol  are  evidently  those  who  receive  Christ  u 
the  Messiah,  and  embrace  his  doctrines ;  these  he  wni 
baptiio  with  the  Holy  Gbost,  i.  e.  he  will  impart  ta 
them  spiritaal  gifts,  the  teachings  and  consolalicnF  if 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  while  the  rAo^sre  as  evidentl.T  tlioH 
who  reject  Christ  and  his  doctrines,  and  live  m  fId; 
these  he  will  haptiie  with  J(re  anqgencbahle"  (In  Cal- 
met,  s.  V.  Baptism).  There  are  monographs  on  tbii 
subject  by  Iken  (Diurri.  p.  800-816),  Mieg(J/i.f.Z'aiJ. 
i,  30e  sq.,  G02  sq,),  Osiander  (Tnblngen.  1765),  .Srhmid 
(Lips.  1706),  Ribov  (Gou.  1744),  Zeibich  (Ger.  17ei> 
Compara  Baptibm  wrra  Firb, 
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FlT0l>raiid  Qivt,  ad,  ■  pota-  or  burnt  end  or  ■  I 
Nick,  Ia>.  Til,  Ij  Amoa  iv,  11;  "bnad,"  Zech.  Ui,  2j 
T^bV,  lapptd",  Jodg.  IT,  1,  B  lamp  or  torch  [u  often 
eUeirbereJ,  I.  c.  flambain;  pj,  zti,  onl)-  in  tbe  plur.,  i 
burning  darU,  L  a.  arrovs  [q.  v.]  fitted  with  combus- 
tibles, Prov.  xiTt,  18 ;  comp.  Eph.  ri,  16).  In  Judg. 
xr,  4,  it  Is  said,  "  And  Sanuon  went  uid  caught  Ihrse 
hundnd  (bxes  [jackals],  and  took  tliebrandi,  and  turn- 
ed tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  flrebtnnd  in  the  midst  between 
two  taila."  A  flnbrand  ia  inch  a  poaition,  if  auffi- 
cirntly  ignit«d  to  kindle  a  bUza  in  the  shocks  of  com, 
woold  soon  have  burnt  iUelTftee  troni  the  tails  of  the 
[ones,  or  have  been  extlngnisbed  by  bring  drawn  over 
the  grouod.  A  torch  or  Sambeau.  on  the  other  hand, 
nude  of  resinous  wood  or  ortiBcial  malerisli,  being 
mors  teiuciout  of  flame,  would  have  aniwered  a  far 
httter  purpose,  and  such  ii  the  legitimate  Import  of 
the  origtnal.  Hit  "  taming  them  tall  to  tail"  was  ap- 
psrentlf  intended  to  prevent  them  making  too  ripid 
a  retreit  to  their  holes,  or.  Indeed,  from  going  to  their  I 
liolea  at  all.  They  were  probabljnot  so  tied  that  thej 
■bould  pull  in  dllTerent  direct  Ions,  but  that  they  might 
nm  deviously  and  ilowly,  lide  by  aide,  snd  so  do  the 
mote  eActual  execution.  Bad  be  put  a  torch  to  the 
tail  or  each,  tbe  duititre,  naturally  terrifled  at  tire, 
Would  instantly  have  betaken  itself  lo  its  bote,  or  some 
plBce  of  retreat,  and  thus  the  design  of  Samson  would 
havs  been  wholly  fruatrated.  But  by  tying  two  of 
them  together  by  the  tail  they  would  frequently  thwart 
•ach  other  in  running,  and  thus  cause  the  greater  de- 
vastation. Similar  eoaflagrations  produced  by  ani- 
mab,  particularly  by  foxes,  were  well  known  to  the 
Gre^  and  Romans.  Thus  Lycophron  {Altx^mJra. 
3U)  makes  Casaandra  represent  Olyaaei  as  a  canning 
■ikd  mischievous  man,  the  "man  for  many  wiles  re- 
■owned"  of  Homer,  snd  styles  him,  very  properly, 
Xn^iraivu't'.Jirv-faif,  a  name  for  th;  fox  (lEsch.  Fragm. 
1»a).  The  Romana,  alao,  at  their  feast  in  honor  of 
Cere*,  the  patron  goddess  of  grain,  offered  in  sacrifice 

Inced  into  the  circus,  on  this  occasion,  foxes  with  flro- 
brands  so  fastened  to  them  as  to  hum  them  :  a  retalia- 
tion, as  Ovid  seems  to  explain  it,  of  the  Injuries  dona 
to  the  ctn-n  by  Itoxea  so  fumishsd  (_F<uii,  iv,  681,  707, 
711).  In  Leland's  Coliedaiua,  there  is  an  engraving 
rcpreaenting  a  Roman  brick  found  twenty-eight  te 
below  a  pavement  in  London,  about  the  year  1676,  on 
which  b  exhibited,  in  basso-Telievo,  the  flguie  of  a 

fastened  to  their  tails,  which  many  have  supposed  to ' 
lefer  lo  tbe  feat  of  Samson,  or  it  least  to  be  a  memento 
of  the  Roman  usage  Just  tnentioned.  Richardson,  in 
his  iKiKrdifum  m  lie  Jiattem  fTalioiu,  speaking  of  the 
frest  festival  of  6re  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Peraians 
DO  the  ahortest  night  of  the  year,  says,  "Among  other 
onmoniea  common  on  this  occasion,  there  was  one 
which,  whether  it  originated  in  superstition  or  caprice, 
Bsems  to  have  been  singularly  crael.  The  kings  and 
greit  men  used  lo  set  fire  to  large  bonches  of  dry  com- 
bnitibles.  fastened  around  wild  beasts  and  birds,  which 
being  let  louse,  the  air  and  earth  appeared  one  great 
ninminatian  ;  and  as  these  terrifled  creatures  uaturtl- 
If  fled  to  the  woods  for  shelter.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
tkstthe  conflagrations  whichwould  often  happen  must 
have  been  peculiarly  deatiuctive,"     See  Fox. 

Fliepan  (Dnns,  maduak',  itam  rtrn,  to  taie  up 

eeala  of  Bre,  etc  ;  Sept.  nptioy.  Tulg.  igniim  nrtpta- 

Bkia),  one  oftbaveeselt  of  the  Temple  service  (Exod. 

Xlvii,3j  XKXTlli,S;  2  Kings  xiv,  16;  Jer.  Ili,  19); 

tlwwhere   retuleted  "snufl'-dish"  (Exod.  xxv,   38; 

XiiTli,i9;  Knnib.iv,9i  Sept. iwopwn-qp, Jwapuirrpic. 

iva^ifia,  Vulg.  (aHmdOriHM)  and  "censer"  (Lav.  s, 
lixrt,12,  Nnmb.xvi,6  sq, ;  8  Chron.  Iv,  i2 ;  Sept. 
^funiipiov,  Vulg.  Aiiribidam),  These  appear,  how- 
nw,  not  to  tiave  been  two  or  three  forma  of  uten^le, 
ht  ■santially  tbe  atme  kind  of  ankle,  prabably  L  q. 
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a  metallic  cMer-ham,  of  different  aiiea,  for  at  least 
two  uses  1  one,  like  a  cbaflng-disb,  to  cany  live  coala 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense-,  another,  like  a 
snufll^r-dlab,  used  in  trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to 
(carry  the  8aufl*erB  and)  convey  sway  tbe  snuff.     See 

Flre-irorallip.  Fur  an  account  of  the  firo-won 
shippers  of  modem  time^  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the 
article  Parsees.  Wd  attempt  here  only  a  brief  sketch 
of  tbe  origin  and  extent  of  pyrolatry  among  ancient 
nations.  Under  varying  conceptions,  as  tfae  symbol 
of  purity,  or  of  the  divine  presence  and  power,  or  as 
one  of  the  constituent  olemeule,  or  as  typifying  the 
dsatmctive  principle  in  nature,  Are  wue  early  and 
among  many  nations  an  olijed  of  religions  worship. 
If  we  attach  any  credit  to  the  statements  of  tbe  repu- 
ted Sanchoniathon,  Usous,  whose  name  reminds  us  of 
the  Biblical  L'z,  tbe  son  of  Aram,  was  the  flrst  lo  in- 
troduce the  worship  of  Are.  The  violence  of  the  wlnda 
at  Tyre,  by  rubbing  the  branchea  of  trees  together, 
caused  this  element  to  manifest  its  proaence,  and  Usoua 
thereupon  erected  rude  altan  to  lire  and  wind,  and 
made  libationa  thereon  of  the  blood  of  animala  ca|^urad 
in  the  chose. 

The  prevalence  of  pyrolatry  among  the  Canaanltaa 
is  frequently  refiirred  to  in  tbe  Scriptures,  and  tbe 
people  of  God  are  solemnly  and  repeatedly  warned 
against  forsaking  hit  worship  to  join  bi  the  abomina- 
tions which  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Moloch,  tbe 
Are-god  of  these  peoBle  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  XX,  3-5;  Dent. 
xii,  31;  1  Kings  xi,  T  ;  'i  Kings  xvi,  S;  xxlii,  10,18; 
3Chnin.  xxviil,3;  Paa.  cvi,  S7,  88 ;  Jer.vll.Sl;  six, 
5,  C;  XXX,  85;  E»«.  xvi,  20,21;  xxiii,87);  yet,  do- 

ment,  the  Israelites  sometimes  apostatized  to  this  wor- 
ship, and  caused  their  seed  to  pass  through  or  be  burnt 
in  tbe  fire  to  tlolech.  Solomon  snd  Abai  were  nota- 
ble Instances  of  such  apostasy,  and  from  the  term* 
employed  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  "and 
burnt  his  children  in  the  Are  after  tbe  aliomlnallons 
of  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord  bad  cast  out  before  the 
children  of  Israel"  (S  Chron.  zxviii,  3),  we  leam  that 
tbe  wonhlp  of  Molecb  In  the  time  of  Abaz  was  tbo 
aame  as  In  that  of  tbe  old  Canaanites.  For  the  cere. 
mcmles  of  this  worship,  seeHoLECii. 

"Adraromelecb,  the  fire-god  of  Sepbarvaim;  Chc- 
I  moah,  the  flre-god  of  Moab ;  Urotal,  Dusares,  Sslr,  and 
'  Thyandritea,  of  the  Edomitea  and  neighboring  Anb 
tribes,  and  the  Greek  Dionyans,  were  worahipped  un- 
der the  symbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  Are,  which  was  im- 
itated bi  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their  honor"  (Ho- 
vers, PhSmtier,  I,  c.  9).  Among  the  ancient  Persian* 
and  Modes  flre-worshlp  wsa  practised  in  vtry  early 
times  by  their  religious  teachers,  the  Magi,  though  py- 
rea  or  flre-temples  probably  date  no  further  back  than 
Zoroaster.  Herodotus  states  (iii.  IC)  that  the  Persians 
regarded  Are  aa  a  god,  and  sacriflced  lo  it.  aa  also  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  tbe  other  terrestrial  elements 
(i,  ISl),  using  the  tope  of  monnUins  or  hills,  for  they 
had  no  temples  or  altars  for  the  worship  of  their  dei- 
ties. Straiio,  in  agreement  with  Hetodotua,  slates  (§ 
7S!)  that  they  worshipped  on  high  places,  had  no  im- 
age* or  altars,  and  called  tbe  heavens  Zeus ;  that  tbay 
made  sacrifiees,  eapeeially  (liaftpovrait')  to  fire  and 
water,  placing  dry  wand  without  the  bark,  and  putting 
fat  upon  it,  then  kindling  the  Are  ttom  beneath,  not 
blowing  it  with  the  breath,  but  fanning  it,  for  they 
esteemed  it  worthy  of  death  to  dcllle  thb  sacred  el*, 
ment  by  blowing  the  breath  or  placing  a  corpee  or  ex- 
crement upon  it.  In  speaking  of  Cappadocia  (J  7S8), 
ho,  moreover,  tell*  us  that  there  were  many  ma^ 
there,  called  fire-worshippers  {iripatGai),  and  also  py- 
t«thea  or  flre-lemplea,  in  which  the  aacred  fire  was 
kept  perpetually  burning  by  the  Magi.  Fire-templet 
also  were  found  in  Persia  and  other  places.  Tbe  chief 
men  of  Penia  were  wont  to  feed  tbe  sacred  fires  with 
preeion*  oils  and  rkh  atDmMio^  atyled  by  tbeta  Ar» 


Fin-Horehip  wu  pnotiwd  alia  uniniB  the  Cutlu- 
ginUiiB,  Sf  ytbuni,  the  uicwDt  tiarmaiu,  and  th«  an- 
cient in  bsbitants  of  the  Britlah  Iilei,  and  we  find  ttscet 
of  italio  in  the  Uexican  and  PeruvUn  ironhip  (Pnu- 
oott,  Mtxico,  1.  60,  64  ;  Peru,  1, 101).  Dbdoria  Sicu- 
Idb  ita(«8  (xi,  l-l)  that  the  Cuthaginiona,  when  hard 
preued  by  ARathoclei,  attributing  their  revenei  to 
the  anger  of  their  anceetial  divinities,  vhosa  wonhip 
they  had  neglected,  Bacrifieed  aoO  of  the  nobteat  chil- 
dren (to  which  number  300  were  added  by  voluntary 
offerings)  to  Cbronoe  or  Situm,  whose  braicn  atatuo 
wai  no  construcud  that  a  child  placed  in  iu  arms  rolled 
into  a  pit  of  lire.  Thia  deity  wa>  therefore  evidently 
the  same  a«  the  Molech  of  their  Tyrian  ancestor!. 
The  Hindooa  wonhlpped  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  and  in 
their  mythology  Are  was  the  aymbol  of  Siva,  ths  de- 
etioyer.  a  conception  of  thi>  element  eenmlngly  in  ac- 
cord with  that  of  the  ancient  Egj-ptiana  (Herod,  lii,  IS). 

The  sacred  fire  wai  carefully  watched  in  the  temple 
of  Veata,  at  Rome,  by  virgina  cnnaecraled  to  thia  ape- 
cial  service  (^Virgirifa^e  VfttaUt  in  urbe  cuMtadamlo 
igtimfori  piMici  tempilemmn,  Cic,  Dt  Leg.  ii,  S),  and 
tlie  extinction  of  this  Are  was  regarded  as  ■  feiarful 
omen,  portending  great  dieaeter  to  the  state,  to  tlut 
the  unhappy  Veetal  whose  careleasnc«a  or  ill  lack  was 
Ilia  occaaion  of  such  a  misfortune  atoned  therefbr  by  a 
aeveie  and  degrading  punishment  (Liv.  xxviii,  11). 
The  ancient  Greeks  paid  wonhip  to  the  same  divinity 
in  Hestla,  reckoned  one  of  the  twelve  great  goda,  and 
•ymboliied  by  the  Are  which  bums  upon  the  hearth, 
a  deity  admitted  to  the  penetralui  of  domestic  life. 

We  And  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  tn- 
qoently  mentioned  In  connection  with  that  of  the  goda 
of  fire,  and  Ibe  tormar  waa  doubtless  older,  aa  it  was 
the  faitfher  form  of  wonblp  (Dent,  xvil,  S;  2  Kings 
zvii,  IG,  17  ;  xxi,  8;  xziil,  6,  11 ;  Isa.  xzvU,  0;  Jer. 
viii,  2 ;  Eiek.  viii,  18 ;  Zeph.  I,  6 ;  Herodntos,  I.  c. ; 
Strabo,  I.  c).  There  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been 
tome  connection  between  them.  According  to  the 
Greek  legencla,  it  was  Prometheaa,  the  6re-bearer. 
who,  purloining  the  ethereal  and  beneflcent  element 
from  the  BUn,  the  high  divinity  of  the  Sabcan  wor- 
sbip,  conveyed  it  by  stealth  to  earth  as  a  gift  to  men, 
braving  tberofor  and  Incairlng  thereby  the  anger  of 
Zeus,  the  Greek  form  (rf  the  name  by  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  the  circuit  of  the  heavens 
waa  called  by  the  Hagi,  and  proiably  the  same  as 
Hithra.  May  wo  not  And  symbolleed  in  thia  Prome- 
thean legend  the  connection  and  the  conaict  between 
aUD-worfhip  and  Are-worship,  Sabsanlsm  and  Ha- 
gism?  Fnr  sn  abstnict  of  the  relation  of  the  Mithralc 
worsblp  and  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 

sntiject,  see  De  Gnlgnaut's  translation  of  CieoEer'a 
Bel.  de  tAtUiqmU,  notes  viii.  ix,  to  bk.  ii,  vol.  I,  pt.  il, 
p.  728.-Smitb,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  a.  v.  Molech  and  Rre ; 
Auct.  Univ.  Hitt.  (Lond.  1747,  !1  vola.  Sto  ;  ■»  index 
fai  vol.  XX) ;  Gibbon,  DediK  and  Fall  of  Sam.  Empire 
(N.  T.  186E,  G  vols.  12mo),  1.  2SB-288 ;  Smith,  Geatile 
ffatlom  (H.  Y.) ;  Stoddart,  IhItoJ.  Unh.  But.  p.  2S8-9, 
801 ;  Hyde,  De  Rdig.  Mi.  PerKtrum  (Oxon.  ITOO,  4to) ; 
CrvDier,  SeBgion  ie  TAtnA^mtii  Anqoetil  du  Perron, 
Ze»d-Avttta,  etc.  (improred  in  German  translation  bv 
discussions  of  Kleuker);  RIchter,  A^aU  StSgiomm 
ietOrienlt.     (J.W.M.) 

Firkin  (ftrpijr^,  a  meaturer,  occurs  only  In  John 
Ii,  6),  a  melnlit,  i.  e.  the  Attic  amphora,  a  measure 
fot  liquids,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  bath,  and  con- 
taining aboDt  8}  gallons  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Clot.  Att- 
lig.  s.  V.  Metretes).    See  Metrolooy'. 

Fiimament,  a  term  introduced  Into  oar  langnage 
ftom  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  firmamentam  as  tt 
equivalent  of  the  mipi'^jia  of  the  Sept.  and  the  roW 
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(?^P7)  of  >)>'  Hebnw  text  (Gan.  1,  6);  man  fall* 
OyXCJJ  y->p^,>™iiMirt  o/Oe  *BOB«M,  Gen.  1, 1*,  Ii 
17).    See  Heaven. 

1.  The  Hebrew  term  ia  generally  regarded  as  <i- 
presuve  of  simple  ejpaujm,  and  is  so  rendered  in  tkt 
margin  of  the  A.V.  (1.  c);  but  the  trae  idea  of  the 
word  is  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mmfe  b}'  whid 
the  expan^on  is  effected,  and  eooseqoentlT  implring 
the  MOtKrt  nfllii  malerial  expanded.  The  verb  I£*>, 
rata',  means  to  expand  Ig  beating,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  inetranient.  It  Is  espeiistly 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin  plaid 
(Exod.  xxxix,  3 ;  Numb,  xvl,  89),  and  hence  the  sob- 
stantive  criB'^,  "bread  plates"  of  metal  (Nomb-ivl, 
38).  It  istbusappIkHltotheaaltenedsBraceaftlie 
solid  earth  (Isa.  xlil,  6;  xliv,t4i  Pm.  cxxz*i,G),ud 
it  Is  In  this  sense  that  the  term  la  applied  to  the  heaiea 
in  Job  xxxvii,  18,  "  Hast  thou  spread  (ratbtr  liammrf- 
ed)  out  the  sky  which  la  strong,  and  as  a  molten  bok- 
ing-glass" — themirron  to  which  he  refers  beiag  made 
of  metal.  The  sense  of  iilUi^,  therefore,  k  comUfisd 
eiponitm  and  Uimitj)  in  the  Itta 
{A  rei&U.  ii,  67)  conoeivet  that  ita 
idea  of  solidly  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii,  6,  wUA 
implies,  according  to  him,  the  passsga  of  the  adst 
through  the  rajtva ;  be  tbenfiire  gives  It  the  sense  rf 
pure  erpauion — it  Is  the  large  and  lofty  room  in  whick 
the  winds,  etc.  bave  their  aliode.  But  it  ahonhl  be  ob- 
served that  Gen.  ii,  6  Implies  the  very  reverse,  irihi 
mist  had  penetrated  the  ratio  it  would  have  descendtd 
Id  the  form  of  rain :  the  miat,  however,  was  fonned 
under  the  raUa,  and  resembled  a  heavy  dew — a  node 
of  fructifying  the  earth  which,  f^Dm  its  regtUsrity  and 
quietude,  waa  more  appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocum 
than  rain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associMed 
it  with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  ami 
idea  of  toUditg  runs  through  all  the  nferencee  to  tht 
raUa.  In  Gxod.  xxlv,  ID,  it  is  poetically  repretentsd 
as  a  solid  floor,  "a  paved  w(»k  of  a  sapfdiire  taar;" 
nor  Is  tb«  image  much  weskened  if  we  regard  ths  mud 
r33b  as  applying  to  the  tmnipannes  of  the  stone  tstk- 
er  than  to  the  paring  as  in  the  A.  T.,  either  khw  lie- 
ing  admissible.  So  ag^n,  in  Enk.  i,  iS-26,  the  "  Arn- 
ament"  is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of  tiM  Vest 
High  is  placed.  That  the  roMaahonld  be  traniparaL 
as  implied  in  the  comparisons  with  the  sapphire  (Eiod. 
1.  c.)  and  with  ciystal  (Eeek.  I.  c. ;  comp.  Rev.  iv,  61,ij 
by  no  means  inconsialent  with  its  aolldily.  Furthn-, 
the  oBlce  of  the  rxMa  In  the  economy  of  the  wotid  de- 
manded ilrength  and  wisfnuce.  It  was  to  Bene  si  s 
diviskn  between  the  waters  above  and  the  waten  Iw- 
tow  (Gen.  I,  ').  In  order  to  enter  into  thia  desniptiea 
we  mast  carry  onr  ideas  back  to  the  time  nhni  the 
earth  was  a  chaotic  mass  overapread  with  water,  in 
which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  is- 
terminglcd.  The  flrst  step,  therefore,  in  the  wurt  of 
orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the  element)  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  to  Ax  a  floor  of  partition  b(- 
tween  the  watera  of  the  heaven  and  the  waters  of  d» 
earth ;  and  accordingly  the  mjtia  was  created  to  ntp- 
port  the  opper  reservoh'  (Psa.  cilviii,  4;  comp.  Pis. 
civ,  8,  where  Jehovah  is  represented  as  "  building  Ui 
chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  "In  water,"  as  the  A. 
Tern.;  thcprep.3  signifylngthe  nofmolout of  wlod 
the  beams  and  Joists  were  made).  Itself  being  aupportid 
at  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  earth's  disk  by  the  moimtiiBi 
(2  8am.  xxii,8;  Jobxxvt,ll).  In  keeping  with  iMi 
view  the  roito  was  provided  with  "  windows"  (G««. 
vil,!];  Isa.SKlv,  IS;  Hal.  ill,  10)  and  " doMi"  (Pa. 
Ixxvlii,  29),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  now 
might  descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  nilts 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun.  mon, 
and  stars  (Gen.  1, 14),  In  which  they  were  Axed  si 
nails,  and  from  which,  contaqnenlly,  they  miilit  1< 
B«id  fignratively  to  drop  off  (Isa.  xir,  12^  ixnv,  (j 
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Matt.xxli'.ae).  Id  all  tbdM  pirticuUn 
tlie  Mme  fuv  u  wti  ontertaiiied  by  the  GtmIu,  *nd, 
to  a  arUin  extent,  by  tbe  Latini.  The  former  applied 
to  tfae  htaven  such  epithets  Bi  "  brmien"  (_X''A'">v,  Ho- 
mer, /SaJ,  ivii,  4!fi ;  I^nd.  PfH.  x,  42 ;  Ntm.  ri,  6 ; 
a-oX^oXcov, /i!.  t,  G|M;  Od.in,i)  and  "  inn"  (m^ir- 
p(oi'.  M.  XV,  aia ;  XTii,  5e&)— epilhetB  ■!»  nnd  in  tbe 
Scripturei  (Ler.  xxvl,  19)— and  that  this  vru  not  msn- 
ly  poatica)  embelluhment  appsan  from  the  viewa  pro- 
'a>Blgst«d  by  their  phUoeopben,  Empedoclea,  who  de- 
Kribed  the  heaven)  ni  itrfpt/ii'iav  and  ipuoraXXimjiKi 
ODinposed  of  air  itlaciiliied  by  lira  (Plotarcb,  Hoc.  PkU. 
a,  11 :  StuUciH,  Eclog.  rhft.  i,  2i ;  Diog.  Uertiu«,TiU, 
77  ;  Lactant.  De  Ojnf,  Dii,  c.  17 ;  comp.  Sareten,  Plul. 
Gr.  Vter.  Opfram  Reliqam,  11. 123) ;  and  Artemidotue, 
'Who  tangbt  that  "■umnu  coli  ora  uilidiaglnia  eat,  In 
modam  tecii  dorata"  (Senec^  Qmnl.  vli,  13).  llie 
■amc  ides  ii  eipreasad  In  the  ealo  qjSza  lidera  of  the 
Latina(PUnyil,S9;  xvili,e7).  Plato  also,  [n  bia  Tfw- 
Kiu,  makes  meotkin  of  the  vitlble  heaven  onder  the 
notion  of  ritm;  (bom  riii/nt,  lo  ertmit).  not  unlike  tbe 
Hebrew  derivation.  If  it  be  objeclvd  to  the  Uoeaic 
ammnt  that  tbe  view  embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does 
not  barmonize  with  atrlct  philosophical  trntb,  tbe  an- 
■w«  to  anch  an  objectioa  la,  that  the  writer  describea 
things  aa  they  appear  latber  than  as  they  are.  Bnt,  In 
Imtb,  the  nme  absence  of  philosophic  truth  may  be 
traced  throoghoiit  all  tbe  terms  applied  lo  this  gnhject, 
and  the  objection  is  levelled  nibsr  agulnst  the  princl- 
plea  of  laDgDA^  than  anything  else.  Examine  the 
L*tin  fofsn  (coiXov),  the  "  hoUov  place"  or  cave 
tcooped  out  of  solid  space  ("cavemie  ccell,"  Lncret. 
tt,  173 ;  compare  Pott,  Etgmol,  Fondimgat,  i,  S3, 27) ; 
o>r  ova  "  heaven,"  i.e.  what  in  keaKdup;  the  Greek 
ovpav6c.  limilarly  significaiit  of  height  (Poll.  Etym. 
Forteh.  i,  1!3) ;  or  the  German  "hlmmel, "  fhiiu  kamein, 
to  covEr — the  "rooT'  which  eonatitutes  the  "beim"  or 
abode  nfman:  in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of  phtl- 
■sophica]  error.  Correctly  speaking,  of  courae,  tha  at- 
moapbere  Is  the  true  mMi  by  which  the  clouds  are 
■■pported,  and  undeflned  space  is  the  abode  of  the  ce- 
leatinl  bodies.  There  certainly  appears  an  inconsist- 
eacy  in  treating  the  rakia  as  the  support  both  of  the 
cknida  and  of  the  »tars,  for  it  could  not  have  aacapad 
obMrration  that  tbe  clouds  were  below  the  stars;  bat 
perhaps  this  maybe  referred  Co  the  same  feeling  which 
Is  expressed  in  the  cabtm  not  of  the  Ijitlns,  the  down. 
fall  of  tbe  rnlaa  in  stormy  weather.  Although  the 
TvUa  and  the  alonu^iai  ("heavens")  an  treated  sa 
identical  in  Gen.  i,  8,  yet  it  was  more  correct  to  recog- 
nbe  a  distinction  between  them,  as  Implied  In  tbe  ei- 
IVtnsion  "Armament  of  the  heavens"  (Gen.  i,  14),  the 
fbnneT  being  the  npheaving  power  and  the  Utter  tbe 
spbeaved  body — the  former  the  line  of  demarcatbn  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  the  latter  tbe  itrtaa  or  storie* 
Into  which  the  heaven  waa  divided.    Soo  Cosmoooxt. 
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■hich  is  commonly  nsed 
sonw  compact  solid,  such  as  the  basis  of  a  {uUir,  or  a 
pillar  itself,  anil  which  is  nsed  elscwbera  by  the  Sept. 
as  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  sbo,  a  root  (Paa.  xvlil,  2), 
and  by  Symmachus  and  Tbeodotion  as  the  rendering 
•f  the  Heb.  rqri,  a  itaff.  Basil  {Htxafm.  Horn.  X) 
un^ains  the  term  as  not  Intended  to  describe  what  Is 
VBIotnlly  hard,  and  solid,  and  weighty,  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  earth ;  bnt  saya  that  becaose  the  nature 
tt  tbe  object  above  it  is  fine  and  thin,  and  not  percep- 
tible fay  sense,  it  ia  called  ar(fi>wfui,  by  a  comparison 
between  things  of  extreme  rarity  and  such  a*  can  be 
pancetved  by  sense  (nvycpiiifi  ruv  XimtraTwv  aai  t^ 
bihStsu  jcnraAijirriv).  ft  Is  not  very  clear  what  Ms 
■mniuK  bere  fa,  bnt  pntiably  he  intended  that  as  a 
solid  axteaaion  would  be  yn^^  called  a  cn-ifiiwfia, 
so  this  maaa  of  liirfit  and  vapory  anbataoote  mi^l  bv 
mi^agf  rvcelra  tbia  iiamii.     Othen  hare  angnated 
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that  this  term  was  employed  to  Indicate  that  the  V'^p'' 
ia  the  "nniversitas  rwv  Xtrrafupvv  in  regionem  su- 
perain  conglobata  et  flrmata,"  along  with  tbe  idea  that 
Ibie  "nihil  habet  uapiam  inanitatia,  sed  omnia  aui  ge- 
neris natune  plena"  (Fuller,  Mited.  Sac,  bk.  i,  c.  vi). 
I'ulter  thinks  also  that  the  Sept.  selecUd  oTtpiwfia 
rather  than  iriritafjn  or  Trtpivira^jfiet  in  order  to  con- 
vey the  idea  atilrpthtt  well  as  auperlicial  expansioD, 
The  gener.ll  opinion,  however,  is,  that  the  Sept.  adopt- 
ed this  term  rather  than  one  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
original,  l«cause  it  conveys  what  was  the  llelirew  be- 
lief conieming  the  upper  atmosphere  or  visible  heav- 
ens, which  they  regarded  aa  a  solid  expanse  encircling 
tbe  earth,  altbough  tbe  true  stale  of  the  case  was 
probably  not  unknown  to  them  (Job  xxxvl,  27,  28). 
Uthera,  nevertbeless,  think  that  the  waters  above  the 
ratia  are  merely  the  clouds,  which  need  no  solid  sup- 
port (Delitisch,  Cammeta.  on  Qen.  i,  G;  Kuri,  BMt 
and  AUnmom),  in  Uiil.  of  the  Old  CowmuU,  i,  SO). 

8.  Wiib  so:iio  old  astronomers  the  firmamait  is  the 
orb  of  the  flxed  stars,  or  tbe  highest  of  all  the  heavens. 
But  in  Scripture  and  in  common  language  it  is  used 
for  tbe  middle  regions,  the  space  or  expunse  appearing 
like  an  arch  immediately  above  us  In  the  heavens. 
Many  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  modems  also,  ac- 
count the  Armament  a  fluid  auhslance ;  but  those  vtho 
gave  it  the  name  tf  "  Urmament"  must  have  regarded 
it  aa  solid.  In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  tbefirmaniaU 
is  called  the  eighth  heaven  or  sphoni,  with  respect  to 
tbe  seven  spheres  of  tbe  planela,  which  it  aurrounds. 
It  ia  aupposed  to  have  two  motions — a  diurnal  motion 
imparted  to  it  by  the  pramant  roWp,  from  eaat  to  west, 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  another  opposite 
motion  from  west  to  eaat,  wbich  last  is  completed, 
according  to  Tycbo,  In  36,412  years  j  according  to 
rtoleray,  in  36,000;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in 
23,800;  in  which  time  the  fixed  aUra  return  lo  the 
same  pcdnts  in  which  they  were  at  (he  beginning. 
Thia  period  is  called  the  Plalooic,  or  CmU  liar.    See 


.  JuLiOB  MATERlins,  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  4th  century,  of  whom  little  is  known,  There 
was  an  astrologer  of  the  same  name  and  lime,  who 
wrote  MaOnana  Hi.  nn.   There  was  a  bishop  of  Milan 

probably  not  the  '-anrie  person.  He  wrote  a  iHiDk,  Da 
Errvre  Prvfimaram  Srliffiomm.  which  he  dedkoted  ^ 
CoDstantius  andConstans;  and  fh>m  this  it  appears  be 
was  bred  up  In  heathenism,  and  afterwards  converted 
la  tbe  Chriatian  faith.  He  ia  not  mrnlloned  liy  any 
ancient  writer;  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
be  held  any  sacred  office  in  the  Christian  Church. 
From  internal  evidence,  it  appears  certain  that  tbe 
treatise  was  written  between  \.D.  B43  and  360.  An 
■nalvaU  of  it  ia  given  by  Ccillier,  Avlfiin  Sacr^M(PMi. 
IXeS),  Iv,  aiD  sq.  The  objectof  the  treatise  Is  to  Iraoe 
the  faialorj'  of  the  pagan  faith,  and  to  demonstnte  the 
falsehood  of  its  various  forms.  It  adopts  and  applies 
the  theori-  of  Euhemerus  (q.  v.).  It  was  flrat  printed 
by  Matt  FUcius  (Slraabnrg,  1562);  the  latest  Hparate 
edition  is  that  of  Mnntar  (Copenhagen,  1»26,  Svo), 
with  prolegomena  and  notea.  It  may  be  found  also  in 
flti.  J/ar.  Pa<roi.  iv.  IM  ;  OalUnd,  fift. /Wro/.  v,  SS ; 
and  Migne,  Patrol.  Ijil.  vol.  xEi. 

FiiinilltUl,ST.,bL'>hopofCBsaraa,ln  Csppadocla, 
was  an  intimate  friend  both  of  Origen  (Euseb.  vi,  £7) 
and  Cyprian,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  took  part  in 
the  controversy  relative  10  the  necesaiCy  of  rebaptla- 
ing  those  who  bad  been  baptised  by  heretics.  On  this 
subject  he  wrote  an  Epittle  lo  SI.  CgprinH,  which  was 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek,  thon^h  the  epistle  ex- 
tant in  St.  Cyprian's  works  is  in  Latin;  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  translated  by  Cyprian  himself, 
It  is  very  valuable  In  diaprovbig  the  authority  of  the 
liialiop  of  Rome  at  pope  In  the  8d  century.  This  epis- 
tle, which  Is  a  very  long  one,  la  the  sizty-fltth  anrans 
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tboM  of  SL  Cypriin,  aad  nur  be  fbaod  In  Oberlhlli''* 
edition  of  Cf  prUn  Q,  S64) ;  >lso  In  Ronth,  Script.  Ecct. 
Oputcuii  (Oxon.  1840,  i,  327) ;  tad  in  Uigne,  Palrol. 
Lai.  vol.  iiL  Baronius  places  the  death  of  Firmilian 
A.D.  272.— Clarke,  Bueta^at  of  Sacred  Liltrature,  i, 
172;  Ci\e, Biii. Liltr.  (Genevn,  1720),  i,  78;  Ceillier, 
Auttsri  Sacra  (Parif,  1865),  U,  436  sq. 

Finnin,  Thomas,  an  Englisfa  Unitarian,  noted 
for  public  benefhction*  and  cbaritiea,  *■>  bcm  at  Ipa- 
wjeh,  in  Suffolk,  June,  1632.  Uia  parent)  were  Pari- 
tans,  verj  reputable  and  anbstanttal  people,  and  at  a 
proper  age  put  out  their  Aon  to  sn  apprentlcoBhlp  in 
London.  Ills  iniuUr  »a*  an  Arniinlan,  a  bearer  of 
[Ur.  John  Goodwin,  to  whoBe  aermons  yaunjt  Firmin 
anged,"  as  we  an  told,  "the  harah 
19  of  Calvin,  in  which  ha  had  been  educated,  for 
Ihoae  more  reasonable  ones  of  Arminlas  and  the  Remon. 
■Imnta."  He  was  led  to  certain  apinione  not  agreeable 
tn  the  orthodox  faith,  for  instance,  that  "the  unity 
of  God  ia  a  unity  of  person  aa  well  aa  of  nature,  and 
Hut  the  Holy  Spirit  ii  indeed  a  peraon,  but  not  Ood." 
He  settled  in  business  In  Lombard  Street,  and  be- 
came Intimate  with  Whichcote,  WUkina,  TiUoteon, 
etc ;  ID  porticulariy  with  the  last  that,  when  obliged 
to  be  out  of  town,  at  Canterbury,  perhaps,  where  he 
Waadean,  he  lefttoHr.  Firmin  the  provision  ofpreacb- 
er>  fbr  bis  Tuesday's  lectnre  at  St.  Laurence.  Queen 
Haiy  heard  of  hia  nsefulneaa,  and  that  he  was  hetero- 
dox in  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  atonement.  She  apoke  to  Tillotai 
therefore,  lo  set  him  right  tn  those  weighty  and  neo 
■ary  points,  who  answered  that  he  had  often  endei 
ored  It,  but  that  Hr.  Finnin  bad  now  ao  lonR  Imhibed 
the  Socinian  doctrine  as  not  to  be  capable  of  renounc- 
ing it.  However,  hia  grace,  for  he  was  then  arch- 
bishop, pulilisbed  bis  sermons,  formerly  preached  at 
St.  Laurence's,  coDceming  those  questions,  and  sent 
Mr,  Finnin  one  of  the  first  copies  from  the  preaa,  who, 
not  convinced,  canaed  a  respectful  answer  to  be  drawn 
np  and  published,  with  tbis  title,  Coatlderalifiru  on  lie 
ExpKaUioniandDefeiKtti'flieDoiirmeiif&eTrimts, 
himself  giving  a  copy  to  his  grace.  The  plague  In 
1665,  and  the  fire  in  1666,  furnished  him  with  a  variety 
of  objects  of  charity.  He  went  on  with  his  trade  in 
Lombard  Street  till  1676,  at  which  lime  his  biographei 
anpposea  him  to  have  been  worth  £9000,  though  he 
bad  diaposed  of  incredible  sums  in  charities.  Thii 
year  he  erected  his  warehouse  lu  Little  Britain  for  tlii 
employment  of  the  poor  in  the  linen  manufacture,  oi 
which  Tillotson  spoke  honorably  in  hia  funeral  sermoi 
on  Hr.Qonge  in  1681.  In  1680  and  1681  came  ove: 
the  French  ProleatenU,  who  ftimlshed  new  work  foi 
Mr.  Firmin's  zeal  and  charity,  and  in  1682  he  set  up  i 
linen  nianafacture  for  them  at  Ipswicb.  During  thi 
last  twenty  years  of  hia  life  he  was  one  of  tlie  govern 
ors  of  ChrL<~t-cburch  Hospiul  in  Lnndon,  to  which  he 
procured  many  considerable  do^ialions.  In  April, 
169S,  he  became  a  governor  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
In  Soutbwark  i  and,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  any  pnb- 
IIc  trust  or  charity  in  which  he  either  was  not  or 
might  not  have  been  concerned.  He  waa  bnried,  ao- 
cording  to  his  desire,  in  the  cloisten  of  ChrisUchurch 
Hoapital,  and  there  ia  placed  in  the  wall  near  hia  grave 
an  inscription  in  terms  of  the  highest  panegyric.  His 
,  Lift  was  published  in  161)8,  and  again  by  Comisli,1780, 
12mo.— AVujCcB.eiiy.iJirt.  s.  v.;  Wesley,  H'orfa(N. 
Y.),  11,  574. 

Flrat-bom  (^i2B,  nni:a,  irn^sa,  from  i?3,  to 

TTpfn  early;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  irpwroroitoe.Vulg.jirMiiO- 
jfcinnu),  applied  equally  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  firsl-liom  son  had  many  priv- 
ileges, to  be  entitled  to  whieh  it  waa  not  only  required 
that  a  man  should  be  the  drst  child  of  his  mother,  but 
that  he  ehould  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  son  ot  his 
father  (Deut.  xii,  IG-IT).  The  eldest  son  received  a 
double  portion  of  the  fatber'a  inberitince  (Dent,  xzl, 
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IT),  bat  not  of  the  mother's  (Hiibna,  Sabrod.  viii,  Q 
If  the  father  bad  married  two  wivea,  of  whom  be  {■»• 
ferred  one  to  the  other,  he  waa  forbidden  to  give  pig. 
ice  to  the  son  of  the  one  if  the  child  of  the  otba 
the  firalr-hom  (I^ot.  zxi,  IS,  16).  In  the  aae  <tf 
levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next  brother  snceeel. 
ed  to  hia  uncle's  vacant  inberilance  (Dent,  xxv,  h,  C). 
ircfay,  the  eldest  son  uauAlly,  but  not 
always,  as  appears  In  the  case  of  Salomon,  eucceedol 
hia  father  in  the  kingdom  (1  Kings  i,  80;  11,22).  Ilial 
lights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very  eaiif 
times  is  plain,  but  it  ia  not  ao  clear  in  what  they  «»- 
aiated.  They  have  been  classed  aa  (ci.)  authority  ova 
the  rest  of  the  familyj  (ft.)  prleathood ;  (c.)  a  dooUe 
portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  birthright  oI  Ens 
and  of  Reuiieif,  set  aside  by  authority  or  torfdted  by 
misconduct,  prove  a  generU  privilege  a>  well  aa  qua. 
sacrednees  of  pimogenitare  (Gen.  xxv,  23,  SI,  M: 
xllx,  9;  ICbron.  V,  1;  Heb.  xii,  16),  and  a  precedence 
which  obviously  existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  variou 
paaaagea  (asFsa.lxxxlx,27j  Jobxviii,ia;  Bom. viii, 
29;  Colas.  1,15;  Heb.  xii,  S3);  but  the  atoiy  of  Esti'i 
rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and  sacred  so- 
tbarity  of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by  himself,  ratbir 
than  inherent  right  existing  in  the  eldest  son,  wUrk 
waa  evidently  not  inalienable  (Gen.  xxvii,  29,  33,36; 
Qrotius,Calmet,Patriek,  Knebel,  onGen.  xiv>  See 
Hott1nBer,Aiprifluynufi'f  (Uaib.  1711);  Schr5der,A 
red, /fe6r.«(yriii.5Bniiii(Marh.  1741);  Fabridos,  aft. 
Host.  Antiq.  p.  892;  Gerdes,  Dt  mrw  fpcii  ui  fnAn 
^rino^HHlorvm  men^  ocrurrif  (Dnlsb.l7aO);  Fnjdk- 
muth,Deprtin(^aif(tirn(Jcn.l649).  See  Biunnjanr. 
The  expression  "  jlrst-bom"  is  not  alwaj's  to  be  as- 
derstood  literally;  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  prime, 
most  excellent,  most  distingnished  of  things.  This 
"Jesus  Christ"  ia  "the  flrsl-bom  of  every  cieatare, 
the  first-begotten,  or  first-born  from  the  dead  ;■'  begot- 
ten of  the  Father  before  any  creature  was  prodsnd; 
the  first  who  me  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power  (tea 
Join-.  Sue.  iit  Apr.  1S61).  Wisdom  aaya  that  she  came 
out  of  the  month  of  the  Host  High  befbn  he  had  pro- 
duced any  creature  (Prov.  vii),  !2;  Ecclus.  iiir.l: 
Isa.  xiv,  80).  "  The  firstJwm  of  the  poor"  ugcific* 
the  most  miserable  of  the  poor  (Job  zviii,  13);  "tbt 
first-bom  of  death,"  tbe  most  terrible  of  deaths  (»M 
Wemj-ss,  SjniJoL  iWci.).  The  "  Church  of  Ibe  bn- 
bom"  (Heb.  xii,  £3)  signifles  the  Church  of  tlie  re- 
deemed— tliose  who  have  became  peculiarly  the  Lord'*, 
and  through  the  blood  of  the  aveilasUng  coveniDl,ip- 
plicd  to  their  consciences,  are  consecrated  to 
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tion  described  below  (see  Schectgen,  Hot.  Htbr.  i,  9?i> 
DE«THncTion  of  thB  FiBOT-BOB!).  This  waitbs 
tenth  and  last  plagne  Inflicted  on  the  Egyptiani  (Eiod 
xi,  1-8;  xii,  !9,  SO).  Wa  learn  from  Heradotas  (ii, 
8fi)  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  Co  nA 
from  the  house  into  the  street,  to  bewail  the  dead  villi 
loud  and  bitter  oulcriei ;  and  aveiy  member  ot  Ibi 
family  united  In  these  expreaeions  of  sorTDW.  Eoi 
great  must  their  leimr  and  grief  have  been  when  "U 
midnight  Jehovah  smote  all  the  firat-bom  in  the  lud 
of  Egypt,"  Hengstenberg  remarks  (.Egypt  md  lit 
Boait  nfMotr*)  that  "the  phrase  'all  tbe  firat-ijoni' 
must  not  be  pressed  too  tn.  The  whole  tenor  of  dw 
narrative  Is  oppoeed  to  such  a  proceeding,  nod  psrtin- 
lariy  tbe  declaration, '  There  waa  no  house  where  tbn 
was  not  one  dead ;'  since  in  every  house  there  wu  aX 
a  flrst-bom.  It  moat  not  be  inferred  that  none  oflk 
firat-bom  remained  alive  in  the  land,  or  that  wBi  be- 
sides the  flrst-bom  died.  That  the  Egyptian!  vert 
swept  off  by  an  epidemic  la  indeed  probable,  and  nadi 
more  than  probable,  trom  Eliod.  ix,  1!>.  What  tbe 
Lord  there  says  he  had  long  been  able  to  do,  Uiil  be 
now  really  dnea ;  since  the  reasons  here  given  in  ni. 
16,  which  until  now  have  prevented  him  from  proceed- 
ing to  thia  last  resource,  have  now  ceased;  tinrt.  In 
ehi^  he  has  by  a  eerlee  of  acta  snfficirnlly  anbid- 
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He  •bund  U  TIU7  diBcnll,  ta  addiUon  to  Ui  ippur 
U  Um  tbrM  great  f«mvU>,  to  have  to  go  to  the  Ti 
pla  vith  avarf  nawly-ripaaed  frail.  Nor  vol  it  fbaod 
cmveoienC  for  tvtiy  one  to  go  a p  with  hia  lir>I-&uiti 
■apaimtelj.  Hence  the  cuttom  uvoe,  that  when  the 
flnt-rmits  wers  ripe,  all  the  inhabiUntI  ofoDe  diatcict 
who  were  readv  to  deliver  tlieni  a»B«inbled  togethe 
the  principal  town  of  that  locality  whrre  their  rc 
aanUtive  lived,  with  a  liaaket  coDtaloiDg  the  ripe  fi 
of  the  seven  •everal  kinds,  arranged  in  the  fullowing 
maaner;  "The  barley  waa  pnt  lowennoit,  Ihe  wheal 
over  it,  the  olivea  above  that,  the  datea  ovai  them,  the 
pomegraiiau*  over  the  dates,  and  the  Aga  wen  put 
Bppennost  in  the  basket,  loaves  beiot;  put  between  ev- 
ery kind  to  aepirate  it  from  the  other,  and  clnaters  of 
gnpea  were  laid  apon  Ihe  Hift  to  Tonn  the  otitside  of 
lbebaaket"(UaimonideB,  &iJab<U£tjlur<n.iii,7;  To- 
iffla  JHturim,  ii).  With  this  huket  all  Ibe  pilgrims 
(or  at  leaat  a  cempiny  of  twenty'fbor  penona)  staid 
Dp  all  night  in  the  open  market-place,  becaiue  .they 
ware  aftnid  to  go  into  boused  to  sleep  lest  any  inmi ' 
of  them  aboDld  die,  and  thua  causa  pollation.  Em 
in  the  morning  the  lepresentative  of  the  district,  w 
wai  the  oQclal  (tO?^)  and  ex  ojjMti  the  leader  of  the 
impoaing  procession,  aummoned  them  with  the  words 
of  Ihe  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  Arise,  and  let  ds  go  up  to 
Zion,  to  the  bouae  of  Jebovah  oar  God"  (xxxi,  S). 
The  whole  company  were  then  ready  to  start.  We 
eamnot  do  batter  than  give  Uterallv  the  deecription 
which  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud' give  of  this  im- 
posing proceasion :  An  ox  [deatlned  for  a  paoce-olTer- 
ia/]  went  befure  them  with  gilded  boms  and  an  olive 
crvwn  npon  its  head,  and  a  piper  who  played  before 
them,  whilst  the  air  rjo(  with  the  nng  of  tiie  paapla, 
"1  «aa  glad  when  Ihev  said  unto  me,  Let  ua  go  into 
the  bouse  of  the  Lotd"'(Pu.  cxiii,  I).  On  appniacb- 
hig  Jernaatem  a  messeiijter  wot  sent  forward  to  an- 
nounce their  arrival,  and  the  flnit-fmita  were  taatefully 
amnged.  The  officiating  priest,  the  Levtlea,  and  ttie 
tieasorara  went  out  to  meet  them,  the  number  of  offl- 
dala  who  went  out  being  In  accordance  with  the  large- 
ncos  of  the  party  thatirrived,  and  conducted  them  into 
Un  boly  city.  singln)f,  as  they  entered,  "Oar feet  eland 
>ittain  tby  gates,  O  Jerusalem"  (Paa.  cxxii,  2),  whilst 
all  the  workmen  [wbo  plied  their  craft]  in  the  streets 
of  Jernaalem  stood  up  before  them  and  welcomed  them, 
laying,  "  Brethren  of  such  and  such  a  place,  peace  bo 
with  yon."  The  pipsr  continued  to  pUy  befor  i  them 
till  the  prDCeaaion  came  to  the  moant  of  the  Temple. 
Here  every  one,  even  the  king,  took  his  own  basket 
npon  his  shoulders,  and  went  forward  till  tbey  alt  came 
to  tile  court  of  the  Temple,  ainging,  "  Praiiie  ye  the 
Lord,  praiae  God  in  his  sanctuary,"  etc.  [through  the 
■bole  of  Psalm  cl] ;  whereupoo  the  Levitea  sang, ''  I 
wHI  eilcl  thee,  O  Lord !  becanae  then  bast  lifled  me 
ap,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me" 
(Psa.  xxx).  Then  the  pigeons  which  were  bung  about 
the  baakete  were  taken  for  bumt-oObrin-iis.  and  the  pil- 
grims gave  to  the  priests  what  they  brought  in  tbr^it 
hands.  With  the  hisketa  stiil  upon  their  shoulders 
svery  one  repeated,  "  I  profess  tbia  day  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,"  etc,  ^U  be  came  (o  the  words, -'A  wander- 
ing Syrian  wu  my  father"  (i.  e.  from  Dout.  x;tvi,  3-9), 
when  ha  took  the  basket  o<f  his  sboulders  and  hid  hold 
at  It  by  Its  brim  ;  the  priest  then  pnt  his  hands  uTi.ler 
it  and  wared  it,  whilst  the  offerer  continued  to  rccilc 
fhun  the  worda  "  A  wandering  SyHin."  wbera  ho  had 
left  off,  to  the  end  of  the  section  (i.  r.  to  Dout.  .txvi, 
10),  than  pnt  tbo  basket  by  the  sido  of  tbo  altar,  threw 
Unuelf  down  on  his  face,  and  afterwards  departed 
(Mbhna,  Sttarisi,  iil,  S-Cj  Jrnuakm  BitMritt,  65; 
llMimrm\Av,IlileJtn(l,Hitmim,lr,i<i,17).  These  first- 
frniti  then  became  the  property  of  Ihe  priestowhooS- 
4aled  durini  that  week.  The  baskets  of  the  rich  were 
of  gnld  or  silver,  those  of  the  poor  of  peeled  willow. 
Tit  baaketa  of  the  latter  kind  were  presented  to  the 
triMta,  vba  waved  tbo  olfFTlnga  ~at  tba  S.W.  conwr  of 
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the  altar :  the  more  valuable  baakets  were  letnmad  U 
the  owners  (Bik.  ill,  S,  8}.  After  passing  the  night  at 
Jerusalem,  Ihe  pilgrims  retnmed  on  the  following  day 
to  their  homes  (DeuLxvi,  7;  T'.^runi.  ii,  4).  It  is  men. 
lioned  that  king  Agrippa  bore  bia  port  in  thia  highly 
plrtureaque  national  ceremony  by  cairying  his  bosket 
like  tbe  rest  to  the  Temple  (fiit.iii,  4).  Among  olhar 
by-UwB  were  the  fallowing:  1.  He  wbo  ale  his  Arst" 
fruits  elnwhere  than  in  Jerusalem,  and  without  the 
proper  form,  was  liable  to  punishment  (JfixvotA,  iil,  S, 
vol.  iv,  £84,  Surenb.)-  2.  Women,  tUves,  deaf  and 
dumb  penons,  and  some  others,  were  exempt  Aim  the 
verbal  oblation  before  the  priest,  which  was  notgener* 
ally  used  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  {Bit.  I,  5,  6). 

4.  Eitmplionfnm  the  OJerwg  or  Uie  conmettd  !itr- 
vice. — Those  who  simply  posseaaed  the  trees  and  not 
the  Und  were  exempted  from  the  offering  of  Hrat- 
frults,  for  tbev  eould  not  aay  ''  the  land  which  thou 
hast  givm  mt"  (Malmonides,  Hildmlk  Bitarim,  ii,  IS). 
Those,  too,  who  lived  beyond  Ihe  Jordan  conld  not 
taing  Arat-fruits  In  the  jvuper  senae  or  the  libaUon,  in- 
asmuch as  they  could  not  say  the  words  of  the  aervics, 
from  "the  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey" 
(Dent,  xxvi,  lb;  compare  Misbna,  hikarim.  i,  10}.  A 
proselyte,  again,  though  he  cnuld  bring  the  offering, 
was  not  to  recite  the  aervice,  becaose  he  could  not  use 
the  words  occurring  therein  (DouL  xxvi,  3),  "I  am 
to  the  country  which  the  Lord  swore  unto  oar 
ra  fo  ^m  u"  (fiilurim,  I,  4).  Stewards,  aervanta, 
slaves,  women,  seilasa  parsons,  and  hermaphrodttas 
not  allowed  to  recite  the  aervioe,  Ibongta 
oHer  the  llbnUon,  iHwanse  tiiey  could  not 
>rdis  "1  have  brought  the  Arst-fruiU  of  ds 
bmd  vhich  rAon,  0  Ijird,  luitt  giveit  me"  (Deat.  xxvl, 
having  originally  had  no  share  in  the  bail 
{Biturim.  i,  i). 

fi.  OJliring  of  the  prrpartd  Produce, — In  this,  too, 
e  quantity  to  be  offered  was  left  to  the  generosity  oT 
e  pMiplo.     Bnt  It  was  nndcntood,  says  Ualmoni- 
9,  that  "a  liberal  man  will  give  a  fortieth  part  of 
his  Arst-fmits :  one  wbo  is  neither  liberal  nor  illiberal 
(rill  give  a  fiflietb  part,  and  a  covetous  man  will  give 
'  :tieth"  (fiiicAoCA  Tenma,  iii,  S).     They  had  to  ba 
presented  oven  from  the  prodoce  of  Jewish  fields  In 
fort'gn  CDUntriea,  and  wen  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  tbe  portion  Intended  for  tithes,  nor  from  the  cor- 
ners left  for  tbe  poor  (Ttnma,  i,  5;  iii,  7),  and  were 
not  required  to  bs  delivered  in  tbe  Temple,  but  might 
i«  given  to  tbe  nearest  priest  (/6.  iv,  ,1 ;  Blhurim,  il,  S). 
Tbey  consisted  of  wine,  wool,  bresd,  oil,  date-boney, 
anions,  cucumhen  {Ttram.  II,  (>,  G ;  Numb,  zv,  19,  21  i 
Dcut.  xvill,  4).     The  measuring-bosket  waa  to  be 
rstimated  durini  the  season  (/I.  iv,  S).     He 
I  or  drank  hi*  offerins  by  mistake  was  bound 
to  add  one  Afth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (Lev,  v, 
iil,  14),  wbo  was  forbidden  tn  remit  the  penalty 
(Ttnun.  vi,  1,  fi).     Tbe  offerings  were  to  ho  eaten  cr 
used  only  liv  thoaa  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial 
'  "iment(N'umi>.  xviil.ll;  Deut.  xviii,  4). 

Tit  Firl-fnit  n/the  OwsA.— Besides  the  oflfcr- 
ing  of  the  fint^frulta  themselves,  tbe  lsraeliu>a  were 
also  raqolred  to  give  to  Ihe  Lord  a  coke  made  of  tbe 
that  waa  tbreshed,  winnowed,  and  ground 
(Numb.  XV,  18-31).  Tradition  restricts  this  to  wheat, 
Imrley,  casmin.  or  rye,  fox-esr  (boricv),  ond  oata 
(Ciah,  i.  1 ;  Holmonides,  BUmrim,  vi,  1),  of  which  a 
y-fonrth  part  hod  (o  be  given,  but  the  baker  wbo 
it  for  -ale  bad  to  give  a  forty-eighth  part  (Mai- 
ten.  HUchotii  Bikxrim,  v,  %  8).  Thia  was  the  par- 
e  of  the  priert,  and  It  Is  to  tbia  that  the  apoalla 
refers  In  Rom.  xi,  16. 

7.  f\rtl./niUt  o/^>^t*«l— According  to  the  law, 
the  fruits  of  every  newly-planted  tree  were  not  to  be 
>ld,  or  naed  in  any  way  for  the  Arst  three 
years,  but  considered  "  anclrcuntcised"  or  unclean. 
"  "  "  th  year,  however,  the  flrat-fruita  were  (o  ba 
consecrated  to'  tbe  Lofd.  or,  aa  the  traditional  explana- 
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tlon  ii,  «Mmi  In  JerdMlam,  and  in  tha  fifth  yen  be- 
csns  aviilable  to  tbc  owDcr  (Lev.  xlx,  38-26).  The 
three  yean,  according  to  Rabbinic  law,  began  with 
tlia  firat  of  Titri,  if  the  tree  waa  planted  befbre  the  eix- 
teenth  of  Ab.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  fiulla  of 
those  three  yean  were  conaldereilimperfbcti  such  im- 
perfect fhiit  conid  Dol,  therefore,  be  offered  to  God; 
and  as  man  wai  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  produce 
before  ho  coDsecrated  the  lirat  Instalment  of  God's 
bleeaings  to  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  the  planter 
bad  to  wait  till  the  flilh  year  (comp.  Joaephus,  Xa/.  Iv, 
8.19:  aDdAbenEzraonLev.xix,:i3),  The  law  may 
also  have  had  the  ulterior  object  of  excluding  tiom  use 
crude,  immature,  and  therefore  anwholeaome  fruits. 
Hicbsells  (iii,  367-6),  indeed,  finds  a  benefit  to  the 
trees  themselves  in  this  regulation :  "  The  economical 
object  of  Che  law  is  very  striking.  Every  gardener 
will  teach  us  not  to  let  fruit-trees  bear  in  their  earlicM 
years,  but  to  plock  off  the  Lloawms ;  and  for  this  rea- 
»an,  that  they  will  thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear 
more  almndanlly  aftetwaida,  since,  if  we  mi] 
taste  the  IVuit  the  tint  three  years,  we  shall  be  the 
more  disposed  to  pinch  off  the  blossoms,  and  the 
will  learn  to  do  this  of  his  father.  The  verj'  expres- 
alon  'to  regard  them  as  uncircumclaed'  aaggesM  the 
propriety  of  pinching  them  off;  I  do  not  say  cutting 
them  off,  because  it  is  generally  the  hand,  and  not  a 
knife,  tliat  Is  employed  in  the  operation."  The  trees 
found  growiuK  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest  were  treat- 
ed as  exempt  from  thb  rule  (Mlabna,  OrlaM,  {,  2).  ~ 
Fbdit. 

8.  Hiileneal  JVoftcn. — The  cormption  of  tho  nation 
after  the  time  of  Solomon  cave  rise  to  neglect  In  * 
a*  well  as  in  other  oRiiaances  of  the  law,  ind  rei 
tioD  of  them  wi*  among  the  reforme  brought  about  by 
Hesekiah  (3  Chron.  xxxl,  6, 11).  Nebemiah  also,  at 
the  retam  from  captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize  the 
offerings  of  fint-fruitB  of  both  kinds,  and  to  a]] 
places  to  receive  them  (Neb.  x,  S6,  87 ;  xil,  44).  'Per- 
Tcrsion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as  care  in 
observing  Is  enloglied  by  Ibo  prophet*,  and  rpecially 
mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  Templo^ervico  made  by  Eickiel  (Ezod.  xx, 
40;  x11t,80;  xMii.H;  Mai.  iu,  8). 

An  oO^rin?  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an  accept- 
able one  to  the  prophet  Elisba  (2  Kinga  iv,  42). 

Offerings  of  Hist-Onita  were  sent  to  Jensalom  by 
Jews  living  in  foreign  coontriea  (Joaephna,  Ant.  zvi, 
6,7). 

Offerings  of  Brat-ft-uila  were  alae  cnstonurT  tn  hea- 
then svsUms  of  worship  (Homer,  H.  ix.  629 ;  'Odgi.  ill, 
441;  Eurip.  OrtH.  96;  Plum.  1633;  Callim.  in  Certr. 
19 ;  Theocr.  vii,  SI ;  SUL  Theb.  II,  742 ;  Ariitoph.  Sim. 
1272;  Pansan.  I,  4S,  4;  Ix.  19,  4;  Lonic.  PatloT.  11,  2 
and  21;  Diod.  Sicnlus,!,  14;  PluMrcb,  7fil.  G6 ;  Pliny, 
xvlli,2i  iv,6;  Calpurn.  AW.  iv,122;  Ovid,  .tfel.  viil, 
278 ;  X,  481 ;  Fal.  ii,  61S ;  Tibul.  1, 1,  IS ;  Spanhelm, 
ai  callim.  Dd.  288;  Porphyry,  At  AbOin.  Ii,  66,  82; 
Epictet.  88 ;  etc.).  See  Patrick,  Oa  Diut.  xivi ;  ^^va- 
f!ti,  De  Ltff.BAr.  ill,  9,  DtPrimittaruiaOrigmt;  Les- 
lie, On  Tttiles,  In  ITarb,  vol.  Ii ;  Dougtai.4iHfae(.i,89i 
Laksmacber,  Anl.  Gr.  p.  403;  Muntcr,  Stlig.  dtr  Kor- 
Aag.  p.  64. 

9.  Flgianuifie  /iflurioos.— -In  the  New  Testament,  tbe 
*  firat-fruiti"  are  emblemalical  of  abundance  and 
nllence,  and  also  the  earnest  or  sample  of  a  full  1 
vest  at  hand.     Paul  uya  (Kom.  Till,  2S),  Christians 

'have  the  flnt-fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  i  e.  the  drat  gift* 
of  the  Spirit,  the  earnest,  the  pledge  of  future  and  still 
higher  gifts.  (See  the  monograph*  on  this  text  liy 
Graner  [Hal.  17G71,  Anon.  [GoU.]7ff;],  HUller  [So. 
lam  ObM.  PiUol.  p.  m].  Keil  [Lips,  180a].)  ChrUt  h 
called  "the  Hn-t-A'DiU  nf  them  that  slept,"  i.  s.  the 
flrst  who  rose  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv,  20,  23;  xtI, 
]6i  Rom.  xi.  IG;  3.tmtf  1,  IH;  Rev.  xir,  4). 

10.  nitralui  t.—illiba».  Bihirim,  Tiruma.  Chain, 
and  Orlai  Blaimonides,  Joif  Htt^Chtiaia,  llOdulk  Bitur 
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rm,  ill,  121 ;  Lewis,  AttAj.  of  lie  JVeAnw  JlcpMe,  i, 
146,  etc  (Lond.  1721) ;  SaalscbUCi,  UataudK  Biiii.  p. 
343  sq.,  416  sq.,  433  sq. ;  Henfeld,  Ceanlidke  d.  VoOh 
laatl,  II,  128  aq. ;  Jost,  GttckidUt  itt  Jmlaitluimi.  I  ITi 
sq.;  CarpaoT,  Appar.  p.  Gil  iq.;  Bauer,  Goltrti.  Vet- 
fatning,  i,  261  aq.;  Gnmer,  Dt  primUiannH  oUaiiim 
(Lugd.  a  l'39i  also  in  Ugolino,  zvii>    See  Orm- 

FIBST-FRtJITS.  "1.  True  Christtans  are  rallee 
'  a  kind  of  first-fhilta  of  God's  creatures  (James  i,  18). 
as  being  specially  consecimted  to  bim.'  2.  The  cgm. 
municatiuns  of  God's  grace  on  earth,  as  an  eonrri  of 
fatnra  glory,  are  also  n  called  (Rom.  viii,  33),  and  to 
tbe  same  reason,  the  resnrrection  of  Christ,  ai  'the 
pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Just'  (I  Cor.  iv,  30). 
8.  In  un  ecclceiastical  sense,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
JirMi  ftar'i  produet  of  beneficea,  which  the  pope  de- 
manded of  foreigners  to  whom  ha  gate  beneSaa  ct 
the  Church  of  England.  Henry  VIII  rescued  Ihia 
payment  from  the  pope,  but  annexed  it  to  the  ouvn. 
Queen  Anne,  however,  gave  them  back  to  the  Chord) 
fur  the  augmentation  of  small  livings"  (Eden).  .See 
ANlfATES.  The  pallor  ben^Jiciortim,  commonly  called 
the  value  in  tlu  King't  Bi<ih»,  was  made  at  the  nne 
time  as  the  statute  36  Henry  VIII,  c.  3,  by  whirh 
these  payments  were  transferrod  to  tbe  crown.  A 
former  valuation  bad  been  made,  20  Edward  I,  which 
Mill  exists  In  the  exchequer.  By  this  statate  and  eoe 
sniisequent,  1  Elisabeth  IV,  every  rrHritnal  person  ti- 
micted  to  a  benefice  must  pay  hb  flrat-fhiita  withhi 
three  months  after  inductkm,  in  proper  proportioB :  if 
he  does  not  lire  half  a  year,  or  be  ousted  before  the 
exfriratlon  of  the  flrst  year,  only  one  quarter  ii  ts- 
quired ;  if  he  lives  the  year,  or  be  ousted  before  eigh- 
teen months,  one  half,'  if  a  year  and  a  half,  thnc 
quartera;  If  two  yeata,  tho  whole.  Archtdahnpe  aod 
bishops  have  four  years  sllowed  them,  and  shall  pij 
one  qasrter  every  year,  if  they  live  so  long  on  tbe  tee. 
Other  dignitaries  pay  as  rectois  and  vicars.  By  aer- 
eral  statute*  of  Anne,  all  livings  under  £60  per  saBen 
are  discharged  of  the  payment  of  fitst-f.  nits  and  tenths. 
The  following  notice  of  tho  valoition  in  tbe  King's 
Books,  and  the  former  payments  to  the  pope  aa  fnas- 
riis,  Ii  taken  tnm  Godwin's  work.  De  PraiaSbn  Angi 
The  Sorin  was  4f.  Si,  tbe  dncat  St.  Engliab : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Mshoprics  of  OilMd, 
Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  and  Chester,  si  en- 
Btlons  or  revivals  by  Henry  VIII,  are  not  inrlndcd  i> 
the  above  eatalo^oe  as  pajing  to  the  pope,— Ksdie, 
EeeL  Ofdop.  t.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Keel.  bk.  v,  ch.  >i 

5*. 

Fiab  (17,  Av,eo  called  fttn  Its  great/.nrs%,-  Oe 
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J  of  tta«  uiiinal  kiat^m,  and,  u  neb,  give 
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S8 ;  where,  boirever,  tfaej'  ani  includsil  under  tlia  gen- 
•i«l  toTiDS  y-}'^,  tke'rat,  marm,  and  nf^^n,  rome- 
mrti,  cneping  thing,  L  e.  deatitDia  of  le^ ;  and  u  dia- 
tinguubed  from  tba  largar  inhtliitanU  of  the  deep, 
O^S'^n,  tauKosi'),  u  well  as  in  other  paiaagea  where 
ao  exhaortiTedeKnption  of  living  creature*  ii  inland- 
Mi  (Oen.  is,  3 ;  Eiod.  zx,  4 ;  Deut.  Iv,  IS ;  1  Kingi  iv, 
B3).  Thej  do  not,  hoirever,  appear  to  have  acqatred 
anr  intimate  knowledge  of  Ihig  branch  of  natDrat  hl>- 
toTj.  Althongh  the)' were  acqnalnted  with  •omaofthe 
oamea  given  by  the  Egjptians  to  the  different  species 
(fbr  Joeephus,  War,  ilj,  10,  8,  compare*  one  found  In 
the  Sea  of  Gjlllee  to  the  toraeimi).  they  did  not  adopt 
a  similar  method  of  diitingnishing  them ;  nor  waa  any 
claiBlflcation  attempted  beyond  the  broad  diviaions  of 
clean  and  anclean,  great  and  amall.  The  former  wa* 
eatal'liahcd  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  9,  10),  which 
pronouaoed  unclean  euch  lish  as  ware  devoid  of  fine 
■ud  scalee :  these  were  and  ale  regarded  aa  nnwhole- 
•ome  food  in  Eigypt  (Wilkinson,  Aae.  Egypt,  ill,  58, 59), 
so  mncta  ao  that  one  of  the  lawa  of  EUHakim  probibit- 
ed  the  sale,  or  even  the  captare  of  them  (L^ne,  ifodgni 
EffjuH'OM,  i,  136.  note  j  De  Sacy,  CKrtMtomplKit  A  rabt, 
3d  ed.  i,  98).  This  distinction  is  probablf  referred  to 
In  the  terms  vniroa  (rnn  iwa  idunea,  Schleuiner's  Lex. 
a.  V. :  Trench,  On  Parabta,  p.  187)  and  itaAci  (Matt. 
zUi,  48).     This  Uw  of  Moses  may  have  given  rise  to 

tfaoogh  Imperceptible  when  first  caught,  are  very  ap- 
parent after  the  akin  ii  in  ths  least  dried.  Maimoni- 
dea,  with  less  reason,  tees  In  the  LeviHcal  diitinctione 
of  j6ii  and  icofai  among  flshea  "marks  whereby  the 
more  noble  and  excellent  species  might  be  distln- 
^ished  ^m  those  that  were  inftrlor"  (Townloy's 
iton  t/evoduM,  p.  906).  In  no  ordlnaoce  of  the  laws 
of  Moaes  do  we  flndjSii«  pteacribed  as  rellgioua  oflkr- 
ings.  In  this  respect,  aa  well  as  many  others,  these 
lawa  ware  apposed  to  the  heathen  rltiula,  which  ap- 
pcdnted  flih-offerings  to  Tarioas  deities.  Besides  the 
bpidolm,  the  ozifriiiKiu,  the  phngna  (lel,  "tnm  Its 
DDwholesome  qualities  not  eaten  Liy  ths  ancient  Egyp- 
tlaiiB."  Wilkinson,  v,  251),  loftu,  and  mirolei  were  held 
■acred  In  varioua  parts  of  andentEgypl(Clem.  Alex., 
Plutarch,  Stiabo,  AthennuB,  are  ths  authorities  re- 
retred  to  by  Sir  O.  Wilkinson,  v,  125).  Id  the  Ordv 
mmcf  ofMtma,  cb.  v  (on  DitI,  Fiuifieatiam.  etc.),  scck. 
16, 16,  "the  twice^ioni  man  is  commanded  diligently 
to  abatain  tmntJUK;  yet  the  two  Sshes  called  polAina 
(aheat-flih,  SUvnu  pdoriia)  and  roiiia  (mhi-fish,  Cy. 
fiii'mm  dflUtntarui)  may  be  eaten  by  the  guests,  when 
offered  at  a  repast  In  honor  of  the  giids  or  manes;  and 
•o  may  the  rajita  (a  large  fish,  C^fpHniu  Niloticui),  the 
ttrnkatmida,  and  the  latalea  (probably  ihrlmps  and 
prawns)  of  every  species"  (Sir  W.  Jones's  Laai  of 
Mam,  bj  Haughton,  p.  146).  Similarly  in  the  hei' 
then  obearvances  of  other  nations ;  thus  ".4f>iia  [que- 
ry, ylBolTj]  Vena ri erat sacra;  Coiie*a[perhapsftarf- 
ejuter]  Veneti  >tit ;  AfuUia  DIanie ;  pIsces  omnes  Mep- 
toDo;  TAniBu  Neptuno."  (Beyer,  AMU.  ad  Seldeni 
KfMiig.  d*  Diii  Syriii;  UgolinI  Thrtnv.  xxxlii,  888. 
Yoasios,  in  HntTmannl  £en«M,  lil,  771,  haa  a  mucb 
longer  list  of  fourteen  fishes,  "a  wterilmi  pro  DHt  \a- 
iW."  Consecrated  fishes  were  kept  in  reservoirs, 
with  rings  of  gold,  or  silver,  ot  brass  attached  to  them. 
So  Sir  J.  Chardin  In  Hsrmer,  iil.  AS.)  It  was  perhaps 
a*  aa  image  of  fecnndity  that  tiie  Ash  wa*  selected  as 
■a  ob)ect  of  Idolatry :  the  worship  of  it  was  widely 
•pnad.  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  HI,  W)  to  Asiyria 
(Uyard,  JVMeml,  ii,  467),  and  even  India  (Baur,  My- 
riki^'e,  ii.  58).  Among  the  Philistines,  Dagon  (-lit- 
IkJUi  waa  repraaented  by  a  Bgnre  half  man  and  half 
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ilih  (1  Sam.  V,  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of 
Bsh  is  expressly  prohibited  (Dent,  iv,  18).  See  Da- 
aoji.  The  form  of  s  fish  {Nolimt  Foteidon)  waa,  from 
remote  ages,  a  type  of  protective  dominion,  which  the 
symbolixlng  spirit  of  the  ancients  caused  to  pass  Into 
Christianity,  as  ajqiears  from  Eusebius  (/j/s  qf  Cois- 
i(an<>M)andSt.Angu*tlne(OeCim((itei>eO.     On  the 


walls  of  th 


oldeil 


le  the  re 


tion  of  the  IXBTS  is  frequently  discernible,  and  al- 
ways interpreted  a*  an  emblem  of  the  Saviour. 

Taking  Oshes  in  the  seieutiflc  sense  of  "oviparms, 
vertebrated,  cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  water  by 
means  of  gills  or  brandtia,  and  generally  provided 
with  flns,"  none  are  mentioned  by  name  throughout 
the  O.  T.  and  N.  T. ;  but,  regaided  in  the  popular  and 
inexact  sense  of  aquatic  animals.  Inhabitants  mors  or 
less  of  the  water,  we  meet  with  eleven  instances  which 
require  some  notice  here.  1.  That  well-known  batra/- 
chian  reptile,  the  frog  (S^^BX,  tirpardn'if),  which 
emerges  from  a  fiah-like  infuncy,  breathing  by  gilli 
instead  of  lungs,  and  respiring  water  instead  of  air.  Is 
often  mentioned  in  Eiod.viil,  but  only  in  two  passages 
else,  Psa.  Ixxvlli,  4b,  and  cv,  30.  See  Froo.  2.  The 
annalid  horteJtech,  whose  name  occurs  only  once, 
Prav.  XXX,  IG  (rt^^^S,  aluiah").  "  It  would  appear 
that  the  blood-sucking  quality  of  this  useful  little  ani- 
mal Is  a  direct  and  exclusive  ordination  of  Providence 
Ibr  man's  advantage.  That  blood  is  not  the  natural 
fbod  of  the  animal  is  probabis  f^m  the  tact  that.  In 
the  streams  and  pools  which  they  inhabit,  not  one  In  a 
hnndred  conid,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  ever 
indulge  such  an  appetite ;  and  even  when  received 
into  the  stomach,  it  does  not  appear  to  lie  digested ; 
for,  though  it  will  remain  there  for  weeks  without  co- 
agulating or  becoming  putrid,  y at  the  animal  usually 
die*  unl«s  the  blood  be  vomited  through  the  mouth" 
(Gosse's  Zoology,  ii,  B74).  Of  courso  it  is  the  smaller 
species,  the  Hinuio  mrdkinalU,  that  is  here  referred 
to.  Bat  the  larger  species,  the  Hamapnt  mntgiaaga, 
or  "jbrss  fatcA,"  haa  a  still  greater  voracity  for  blood, 
fiochart  [aitroi.  U,  796-803)  and  Schuiten*  (Prov.  hi 
loc.)  give  another  tnm  to  Prov.  xxx,  15,  by  identifying 
nplb;  with  the  Arabic  alut,  and  making/ale  or  des- 
tiny, inataad  of  the  korte-ifaeh,  the  insatiable  exacter. 
The  ancient  versions,  however,  must  be  deemed  to  out- 
weigh tbeir  learned  speculatjont  i  added  to  which  the 
Arabic  aiatal.  the  Syrlac  ofula,  and  the  Chaldee  and 
Talmudic  K^»  or  Kl^lbs,  all  designate  the  letck, 
which  Is  as  abundant  in  the  East  as  it  ever  was  in  our 
Western  countries.  The  blood-appetite  otthls  animal 
made  it  sniUble  to  point  a  proverb :  Horace  say*,  Afoa 
mimra  mfaiw,  aiiiplma  enurr'u,  Undo  (De  Arte  Poet 
476).  With  thie  comp.  Plantns,  EpUiaiM,  ii,  i,  4,  6; 
and  Cicero,  ad  Alticum,  lib.  I,  epist,  13.  See  Hobse- 
LKicH.  a.  The  testaceous  mollusk  (Otlrea  marina, 
Qeseniaa,  nei.  p.  1363),  called  by  the  Hebrews  ysV^tf, 
aryaman';  by  Avieenna,  Alargiincan;  by  Galen,  Bn- 
Xnaaia  popfipa,  is  ths  Murtx  fnracuJiu  of  loolog;-, 
from  which  the  renowned  Tyrlan  dye  used  to  he  ob- 
tained. This  sbeli-fish  (and  not  ths  "purpk"  extract- 
ed flom  it)  b  wlUi  good  reason  supposed  by  Geseniia 
to  be  referred  to  In  Cant,  vii,  6 :  The  IrtwtM  of  Mm 
htad  an  Hie  lie  wmOM  ikfU  of  tKe  parpU-fiA ;  re- 
minding us  of  ths  ancient  head-dresses  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, described  by  Tbucydidea,  i,  8,  8  {comp.  the  conl- 
c*l  head-lufl  of  the  Roman  Tahihu  [Varro,  De  limg. 
latim.  vll,  8,  00],  and  Virgil's  Ow»  nod-tniar  im  aunim). 
A  second  reference  to  this  shell-flsh  probably  occurs  in 
Eiek.  xxvU.  7.  The  Tyrians  seem  to  have  imported 
some  murictt  from  the  Peloponnesus  (the  same  aa 
"Eliiiiak"  according  to  Heeron,  Rrnirrin,  Aiiatic 
Nadoiu  [Oxfbrd.  trans.],  1,  861) ;  and  Gesenlns  anp- 
poses  that  these,  the  material  out  of  which  the  cele- 
bntsd  dye  wa*  procured,  an  referred  to  by  the  prophet 
in  bis  enumsratlon  of  the  Tyrian  merchandiia.    That 
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than  Asbea  were  luppliMl  from  tha  coaiit  of  Gntce  we 
Isnrn  from  Bonce,  Od.  ii,  18,  7  (Zdconicn  purpiini); 
f.om  Pauuniu,  iii,  !1, 6 ;  and  riom  I'Wnj,  Ix,  K.  S«e 
Fdbplb.  4.  'Ihj  othar  word  lued  by  £i<kiel  in  Ih<a 
pauage,  rbsn,  let^Uth.  b  deKribed  by  Geaenius, 

lit  ianliiaa  [/xm^aj),  round  cleavinK  l«  the  ruckn  in 
tbe  Medilemnean  Sea,  covered  with  >  violet  shell 
(Fankal,  Ducript.  mimat.  p.  117),  frum  itbkh  vu  pro- 
cured a  dark-blue  dye."  lu  the  many  other  psmiiKe' 
where  theee  two  words  occur,  they  undoubtedly  dee  in- 
nate either  the  colors  or  the  material  dyed  in  them. 
The  phiaee  "treasures  hid  in  the  urid''  (Dout.  xxxii, 
19)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  abandan<:e  u<  the  rich 
dres  afforded  by  the  rbso  and  other  tesLiceous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  eand,  on  tlia  Photnician  mut,  as- 
eiipied  to  Zebulon  and  Isgacbsr  (lurguni  uf  Jonathan 
b.  Uiiel,  Walton,  \t,  8«7,  and  (;e»nius,  Thtt.  p.  1608), 
Sec  Blce.  5.  The  TiSn,  (uiwin'  (/Jar.  C^jn^  or 
B3'1P)  must  be  carefully  distinguished  frum  CW, 
Ijmam.',  the  ^aral  of  tbo  unused  word  "jP,  a  jackal, 
according  to  Geaeniua,  Thfiaur.  p.  11S8.  "The  lee- 
monstere,"  which  ore  describeil  by  Jeremiah  (Lament, 
iv,  3)  a»  "  suckling  their  young,"  naed  lo  be  regurded 
■a  the  mamniiferuus  wbules  or  other  lurj^  cfl'icea 
fCalmet  by  Taybjr,  "  Fragments"  on  Natand  Bitlory, 
No.  xxvi).  They  ore  by  Geseaius  ((.  c.)  auppowd  to 
be  rstber  V'iT\,jackati;  this  is  the  reading  of  lome 
of  the  HSS.  (Kennieott,  li,  U6),  and  Getenius  accepts 
the  Haaoretic  text  aa  an  Aramaic  form  of  it.  In  Ezek. 
sxix,  3,  and  xxxii,  3,  the  textual  reading  H'lP, 
which  is  represented  usnall}-  as  an  anDEnalons  dt^pdar 
noun,  should  no  doubt  be  yil^  the  regular  singular, 
which  may  well  bear  (what  the  other  word  could  not) 
the  suitable  sense  of  cmcoSte;  the  HS.  authority  in 
&vor  of  the  latter  word  is  oTerwbelming  (Kennicott, 
il,  212).  For  a  description  of  tbe  ^Sr,  »ee  Whalk. 
G.  nisna,  Btheaolk'  (q.  v.).  7.  ^n^l^.  Lm^han. 
See  Crocodile.  8.  '-The  great  fish,"  b^ll  :in,  of 
Jonah  i,  17  (njl  in  ii,  1),  iraa  probably  some  species 
of  shark,  such  as  the  Zggimi  maliaa,  at  the  Carehtxrtai 
aOgaru  (the  while  ehark),  therefcrc  strictly  o  >*. 
Of  the  same  hind  of  huge  lish,  rii^uiro^aj-oi,  does 
Amos  apeak  in  prophecy,  iv.  3,"I  will  command  the 
■erpent  IVom  the  bottom  of  the  tea.  and  he  shall  bite 
them"  (Bochart,  Ifierta.  i,  c.  40, 1.  40).  The  difficalty 
that  in  the  Sept.  of  Jonah,  and  in  the  Greek  Testament 
(Halt.  lil,  40),  i^rof  "  the  word  by  which  the  fiah 
fs  designated,  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  this  Greek 
torn  does  not  speelflcally  indicste  trkaJii  only,  as  the 
objection  supposes,  but  any  of  the  larRsr  inhabitants 
of  the  deep.  (Wesseling's  Ilerodot.  Fnufm.  de  Inm- 
maUo  JVili,  p.  7S9,  as  quoted  in  Valpy's  Stephani  Thti. 
a.v.  Kflroc:  here  "piaces,"  as  well  as  "  bfOsa  qualiUl 
ingmia,  veluti  crocndilus  et  liippopoiamua."  are  In- 
cluded.) Accordingly  cqrac  stands  in  the  Sept.,  }hm- 
«{n,  for  S'^,  as  well  as  for  **in  (see  Schleusner,  litr. 
V.  T.  s.  v.'  Kijroi).  Admiral  Smyth,  in  the  chapter 
on  Ichthyology,  in  bis  MrdilfmHiraa,  p.  IM,  saya  the 
white  shark  has  been  called  "Jokie  pim'i"  from  its 
transcendent  claim  "  to  have  been  Ale  ffrtat  fiih  that 
■wallowed  tbe  prophet,  since  he  can  readily  ingulf  a 
nan  white."  For  more  nn  the  sahject  of  this  flah.  see 
Kltto.Bi*I./Ha»<r.vi,S99-404,  and  Jonas.  9.  Of  To- 
bit's  flfh,  O.  F.  Fritiache,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage  (Tobit'ri,pasrim)enumerale«  nine  or  ten  spec- 
ulations by  different  writei*.  According  to  Bochart 
and  Helvii^oa,  the  Sibtna  has  the  beat  claim.  This 
tbe  former  describes  as  "  being  very  large,  of  great 
strength  and  boldness,  and  ever  reaily  to  attack  other 
animula,  even  men,  an  inhabitant  of  the  riven  £a- 
phrates  and  Tigris."  C.  H.  Smith,  In  tha  tint  edithm 
of  Kittii's  Cj/d^iiia,  combaU  Boobart'i  conclnslons, 
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and  anggesta  "  the  8itar  of  tbe  Indna,  a  crocodik, 
probably  of  the  genus  Gatiai,  which  grows  to  a  great 
site,  is  eaten,  and  has  a  gall  bladdsr,  itill  used  to  csn 
obstinate  wounds  and  defluctkms."  Glalre  fnggastt 
the  iturgran,  bnt  thia  it  more  anitable  to  Noitham  rir. 
ers.  Pennant  mentions  the  eaptuta  of  one  in  tbe  Elk 
weighing  464  pounds  {Britiik  Zoology,  iii,  127).  Sec 
more  in  Dochsrt,  ifirrm.  v.  14 ;  Glaire.  /lUrodactuo  A 
rAadf.  <l  du  .V.  T.  ii,  91  [*d.  3],  Paris,  1K62,  and  To- 
BIT.  10.  If  Dr.  French  and  Mr,  Skinner,  in  tlieir 
TVoaalalKH  n/lhe  Pialmt,  are  right  in  rendering  T^a. 
civ,26,>'TbereEwimnieth  the  fiaKtibu  and  the  «*>■&," 
etc.  (as  If  the  sacred  writer  meant  to  Indicate  a  Msal^ 
though  cnnapicnons,  as  well  as  a  large  aquatic  animal, 
as  equally  tbe  object  of  God'a  care),  we  have  in  the 
ni"3S5,  la^ioth',  A.  V.  "ships,"  an  unexpected  addi- 
tion to  our  Scripture  nomenclature  of  Sshes,  in  what 
loitl  Byron  calU— 

^^  The  lender  NaiitllEis  who  sleen  bU  prow, 
Tlia  oeesn  Msb,  the  hli7  of  the  ■>."— TAi  IJmii. 
In  their  note  the  translaton  say,  "  TKt  Mmtiba. — 
This  little  creature  floats  at  pleasure  upon  the  anrface 
of  the  sea.  Its  shell  resembles  tbe  Aull  of  a  lUp, 
whence  It  has  its  name."  Mr.  Thnipp  accepts  the 
new  rendering  aa  having**  much  apparent  proba^ty" 
(/WroAiaioa  ta  the  Ptabat,  ii,  178).  Another  recent 
expositor  of  tbe  Psalms,  J.  OUhausen  {Eifg.  HiaA.  p. 
402),  remarks  that  "  the  intinduction  ot  ikipi  amongst 
the  living  creatnree  of  the  sea  baa  alwaya  presented  au 
obstacle"  to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence.  The 
paper  nautilus  (.4  ryonnuto)  frequents  the  Meditem- 
nean.  The  verb  '(^stri^.proccei/.itny*,  very  well  de- 
scribes Uie  stately  progrees  of  tbe  nautilus  as  it  Boats 
upon  the  wuve.  We  msy  add  that  it  gives  greater  fit- 
ness to  the  27th  verse,  which  at  present  is  hardly  com- 
pstible  with  the  2Sth  and  26th,  ofring  to  the  intmtian 
of  ttie  clause,  there  go  ''"  ^V'-  StjiMtv  this  by  the 
a-mtihu,  and  the  coherence  otthe  271b  v.  
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last  specific  fish  is  rather 
xxix,  4,  when  the  prophet  twice  mentions  "the  lith 
of  tbe  rivrrK  which  cleave  to  the  scales"  [uf  tbe  cmco- 
dile].  Tbi^  description  seems  to  Identify  (bis  fish  wi^ 
the  Sdmeii  Temara,  so  remaikalte  for  the  adheriro 
or  (ucking  diac  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  and  enables  it  to  adhere  lo  the  body  of  ■nother 
tt\  (It  to  the  bottom  of  a  veaeeL  (Its  fabulous  per- 
ers  of  being  able  even  to  arrest  a  vessel  in  ber  coune 
ars  recorded  by  Pliny,  BM.  ffal.  xxaU,  1 ;  it  is  nea- 
tioned  by  Arislollo,  Hilt.  Anim.  ii,  14,  i^M^.m  n,  S  h- 
Xaiio-i  rii'tf  Jj^ifqifa.  It  is  also  mentioned  Ly  Fonksl 
as  seen  at  Gidda,  and  by  UasselqnlEt  at  Alexandria). 
Tbe  lun^Hcttr  ICj/elapltnit  fimpu)  is  furnished  witt 
ventral  fins  which  unite  beneath  the  body  snd  Ibnn  s 
concave  disc,  by  which  the  ilsh  can  with  ease  adhen 
to  Btonea  or  other  bodlea.  Either  in  the  remora,  witk 
its  adhesive  apparatua  nWe,  or  in  the  lomp-tucktr 
with  a  aimilar  appendage  btloit,  or  in  both,  we  have  to 
all  probability  the  prophet's  fishes  which  cleave  to  llw 
monster  of  tbe  Mile. 

The  species  cf  lishes  known  to  Ihe  Hebrews,  er  at 
laast  to  those  who  dwelt  on  tbe  coast,  «ere  probaUr 
very  numerous,  because  tbe  nana)  current  of  the  Vti- 
iterranean  aeta  in,  with  a  great  depth  of  water,  at  tta 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  passes  eastward  on  tbe  Afli- 
can  side  until  the  ahoals  oftbo  delU  of  the  Nilebe^ 
to  turn  it  towards  the  north  ;  it  continues  in  that  di- 
rection along  the  Syrian  shoirs,  and  falls  Into  a  bndn 
course  only  when  turning  westward  on  the  Cypiiin 
and  Cretan  coasts.  Evety  spring,  with  tbe  sun's  re- 
turn towards  the  north,  innumerable  tmopa  of  litlorsl 
species,  having  passed  the  winter  in  tbe  olfingi  rf 
Western  Africa,  return  northward  for  apawniog,  or  Ut 
Impelled  in  that  direction  by  other  unknown  laws.  A 
■mall  part  only  ascend  along  the  Atlantic  caul  li 


^fioeral  coTrcDt,  and  do  not  break  into  mure  KstleKd 
funiliM  until  tlwy  have  iwept  round  the  ■hona  of  Pal- 
eatimo.  Lilts  of  tpedei  ofthe  dsb  ftequentini;  various 
part*  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  found  in  Riuo  (_Ick- 
llkifoi.  dt  iVia),  who  deacribes  81&  ipecie*  he  had  ob- 
■arml  at  Nice ;  and  in  Adia.  Smjth'a  UtiUlerraiittm, 
wherv  in  the  chapter  on  Icklhgobgy  be  ^vea  a  lijt  of 
kbout  SOO  Htbei  baiinting  the  waters  of  SicOjr,  besidea 
240  cnulaaa,  ItitaBea,  and  naUmk*.  Admiral  Smyth 
remarks  gineralty  ot  the  Mediterranean  liih,  ttiat, 
"tfafHigh  moatly  handiomer  than  Britiih  flahea,  tbey 
am,  for  the  most  part,  not  In  be  compared  nith  tbem  in 
flavor"  (p.  l«-809).  Wofeaaor  E.  Forbe*  (in  bis  fie- 
jiorl  em  /E^an  IwKrttbratii)  diTidea  that  part  of  the 
Bait  Hediteinnean,  in  vhicb  for  many  yean  be  con- 
dDet«d  hie  ioquirlsa,  Into  eight  regions  of  deplk,  each 
characterized  by  <te  pecniiar  fkuuo.  "Certain  spe- 
cies," he  laya,  "in  each  are  foandin  no  other;  aeverai 
are  fbund  In  one  region  which  do  not  range  into  tbe 
next  above,  whilst  they  extend  to  that  below,  or  vict 
nrarj.  Certain  apedea  have  their  maximum  ofdevet' 
DfaneDt  in  each  lone,  being  most  proliHc  in  individuala 
at  that  lone  in  wbicb  is  their  miilmum,  and  of  whicb 
Ihey  may  be  regarded  ai  especi>illy  choiactarifitic. 
Mingled  wilh  these  true  natives  are  atiagglan,  owinx 
tbelr  presence  to  the  secondary  influences  which  mod- 
ify distribution."  The  Syrian  waters  are  probably  not 
I^  piwliflc.  ThecoastaofiyreandSidon  would  pro- 
dare  at  least  a>  great  a  nnmber.  The  name  of  tbe  lat- 
ter place,  indeed,  ia  derived  from  the  Phosnician  word 
flik  (see  Geseniua,  s.  v.  Svvt,  SiAm:  tbe  modem 
aame  has  the  same  meaning,  ^okia  ;  Abnlfar.  Sgria,  p. 
98.  See  Sidou).  and  h  Is  the  oldest  fishing  establish- 
ment for  commercial  purpoaea  known  in  hiatory.  The 
Hebrews  had  a  leas  perfect  acquaintance  witb  the  ■pV' 
cies  found  M  tU  Stdtita,  whither,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  m^JoriV  <>'  Bshes  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  re- 
sort. Besidea  these,  in  Egvpt  the?  had  anciently  eat- 
en IkoK  of  Ok  Nile  (for  the  iish  of  the  Nile,  see  Raw- 
lin»n-a  Herodo^,  ii,  119-131.  and,  more  fally,  Wilkln- 
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quently,  tboie  of  the  bihe  of  TOtriat  and  ofiht  rt>eri 
blling  into  the  Jordan  (Von  Raumer,  PdaOma,  p.  106, 
after  Haaselqnlst,  mentiona  the  Spam  GaUtttu,  a  sort 
of  bream,  the  lUanu  and  mu^;  and  Reuchlin,  in  Her- 
f<g,  after  Dr.  BarUiL.addB  Ihs  fxiAru  JVibfKuiBsinhab. 
itinit  this  lake,  wblch  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaUtlmt,  p. 
S7S,  repreeenta  as  abounding  in  Aah  of  all  kinds  fcomp. 
John  III,  II,  with  Matt,  xiv,  17  and  iv,  M].  From 
the  earliest  lime*— so  said  the  Rabbinical  legends— this 
lake  bad  been  so  renowned  in  this  respect  [see  Reland, 
p.  SflO,  who  quotes  the  Baba  Balkra  of  the  Bsbyloniiin 
(ieman],  that  one  of  tbe  ten  fundanienUI  laws  laid 
down  bf  Joshua  was,  that  any  one  mij,'ht  llsh  with  a 
hook  in  the  3ea  of  Galilee  [see  Lightfoot,  Talin.  Extr- 
at.  on  Halt.  Iv,  S].  Two  of  the  villages  on  the  banks 
deriTCd  their  name  fhim  their  flsheties,  the  west  and 
the  east  AMsuUo,  "house  of  fish"  [compile  the  mod- 
em name  of  Sidon  Just  menlionedj.  The  namtrans 
stream*  which  flow  into  the  Jordan  are  also  deeeribed 
by  Stanley  aa  full  of  flsb,  Bepeclally  the  Jabbok,  p. 
M3);  and  they  may  have  been  acquainted  with  spe- 
dfS  of  Oder  laket,  of  the  Orrmta,  and  even  of  the  Ev- 
riralr:  The  nipply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food, 
which  the  Jewish  people  appear  to  have  consumed 
krgelj,  canM  chiefly  ftom  the  Mediterranvm.  From 
Meh.  xiil,  16,  we  learn  that  the  Phcenlciana  of  Tvre  ac- 
taally  raided  In  Jemaalem  as  dealers  in  fish,  which 
laaat  bare  led  to  an  exchange  of  that  commodltj-  for 
corn  and  cattle.  Thej  must  have  prevloualy  salted  It 
(in  which  fonn  It  is  termed  n-bo  in  the  Talmud ; 
I^htfiwt  on  HatL  xiv,  IT) ;  the  eiiatence  of  a  regular 
fiib-«aiket  is  Implied  in  the  notice  of  the  flsh-gate, 
rtkh  wai  prtdiably  contiguous  to  It  (2  Chion.  xxxiil. 
III.-19 


14 ;  Veh.  ill,  8 )  xU,  89 ;  Zeph.  i,  10).     In  addition  (• 

these  lontcea,  the  reierToirs  formed  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  towns  TCMy  liave  been  stocked  with  flsb  (3  Sam. 
ii,  IS;  iv.  n;  Isa.  vii,  3;  xxil,  »,  11;  Cant.  vii.  1, 
where,  however,  "Oib"  is  interpolated  in  tbe  A.V.). 
See  Fooi>.  The  most  nntritious  and  common  of  the 
fishes  which  mnst  have  filled  the  Jewish  markela  were 
genera  of  Ftrcada  (perch  tribea) ;  SciaiMt  (much  re- 
sembling the  perches);  and  pirticnlirly  the  grest  tribe 
of  the  Stomitridit  (mackerel),  with  ita  numerous  gen- 
era and  atill  more  abundant  species,  frequenting  the 
Mediterranean  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  mostly  ex- 
cellent for  the  table;  hut  being  often  without  percepti- 
ble scales,  they  may  have  been  of  qnaationable  use  to 
the  Hebrews.  Alt  the  species  resnrt  to  the  deep  seas, 
and  foremast  of  tbem  is  Uie  genus  Taurus,  our  tunny, 
a  fisb  often  mentioned  with  honor  by  the  ancienM, 
fmm  Aristotle  downward ;  a  specimen  taken  near 
Greenock  in  1831  was  nine  feet  in  length.  Ita  flesh  ii 
bighly  prized,  and  trom  ila  great  solidity  it  partake* 
moch  of  the  cbaradar  of  meat.  Although  repeatedly 
taken  on  tbe  English  coaM,  it  Is  really  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  abounds,  not  only  in  Sicilian 
waters,  but,  in  three  or  four  species,  in  the  Levant. 
'  The  following  complete  the  cata)(%ue  :  the  MagiUda 
\  Cwiily  (the  sea  mullets.  ungOa,  being  valuable  in  ev- 
lerypBrtoftheHedlterranein),the^6rHliT(ar  Wraitt 
'  of  I'onnant),  and  Cgprimda  (carps,  particularly  abun- 
dant In  the  fresh  waters  of  Asia);  after  these  may 
be  ranged  the  genus  Marmfnu,  at  which  the  ipeciee, 
amonnting  to  six  or  seven,  are  almost  exclusively  ten^ 
ants  of  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  held 
among  the  most  palatable  flab  which  the  fresh  water* 
produce.  Cat  or  ahoat-Osh  f^SUurida)  ore  a  family  of 
numerous  genera,  all  of  which,  except  the  LorvuruE,  are 
deitltnte  of  a  scaly  covering,  and  were  consequently 
unclean  to  the  Hebrews;  though  several  of  them  were 
held  by  the  ancient  Oentite  nations  and  by  some  of 
tbe  modem  in  higb  estimation,  such  is  tbe  bInckGsb, 
probably  the  ihilbeb  (SiUnt  SUIbe  Niiatiaa)  of  tbe 
Nile,  and  others.  Of  salmons  (Salmonida),  the  Mglela 
denltx  or  HautlqidiH  belongs  to  the  moat  edible  fishes 
otthe  Egyptian  river;  there  were  also  Ctupada  (ber- 
Hngs)  and  the  Gadidm  (or  cod),  these  last  being  pres- 
ent about  Tyre;  PtsaroKctei  (or  Oatflsh)  are  found  ofl' 
the  Egyptian  coosta,  and  eel-shaped  genera  are  bred 
abundantly  in  the  lakes  of  the  Delta.  A  comparison 
of  tbia  list  with  the  enumeration  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
Uin  flsb  given  by  Strabo  (xvii,  888),  or  by  Sir  G.  Wil- 
klnson  in  his  Anciinl  Egyptiatu  (III,  (8).  will  show  n* 
that  some  of  the  fish  which  have  to  the  present  day 
preserved  their  excellent  character  as  wholesome  food 
(such  as  some  species  of  the  Penadv  [e.  g.  the  "  glib- 
er"],  and  the  Labridr  [e.  g.  the  "  baltl"],  and  the  Cj- 
prinida  [e.  g.  tbe  "  bonni ;"  "  the  carpe  is  a  diyntou* 
Keahe,"  wrote  old  Leoninl  Maschal  in  1&14,  when  he 
introduced  the  Itah  Into  England]),  were  the  Identical 
diet  which  tbe  children  of  Israel  "  remembered"  so  in. 
vidloosly  at  Tabenh,  when  they  ungratefully  loathed 
the  manna  (Numb,  il,  fi).  Finally,  there  are  the  car- 
tiliginouB  orders,  where  we  find  tbe  file-fish  (genua 
Bidiit/i),  hiving  a  apecie*  (A.  vrtula)  In  the  waters  of 
tbe  Nile  1  and  true  chondropteiyglana,  containing  tbe 
sharks,  numerous  in  genera  ind  species,  both  in  the 


Medita 


ind  Red  Sea.     We  noti 
nging  si 


enormous  site  off  Alexandria,  and  always  attended  bj 
several  pilot-Ash  (AfWcnKo).  and  tbe  siw-fleb  {PrM* 
antiquorvH),  moat  dteided  by  the  pearl-fishers  in  tbe 
Persian  Gulf,  and  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Red  Sea 
punulng  its  prey  even  Into  the  surf,  witb  such  lore* 
and  velocity  that,  on  one  occasion,  half  of  i  ftsb  oat 
asnndar  by  the  siw  flew  on  shore  at  the  feet  of  an 
officer  while  employed  in  tbe  inrveying  Mtrvice.  On 
raya  we  ahall  only  add  that  most  of  the  genera  ale 
repr*Mnt«d  by  species  in  either  sea,  and  in  particular 
Uie  tting  rays  {Tr^on)  and  electric  ray*  {Torpeio), 


with  wh<cb  we  cloae  our  general  review  of  Ihe  clsat, 
tlthDngh  nany  interesiing  remirki  might  be  subjoin- 
ed, all  tending  to  clear  up  existing  miaconteptioni  re- 
specting fialies  in  general — such  ae  that  cetaceans,  or 
the  wbale  tritie,  belong  to  themj  and  the  miupplica- 
tion  of  the  term  when  tortoiaee  and  Ojsten  are  denoni' 
Inated  Hah;  fbr  the  error  is  general,  and  tbs  Arabs 
Ten  include  liiards  in  tiie  appellatioD.   See  Zooukit. 
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fi  ti  hi  <ftvitf  Xipyii  Ix^iaiv  (SyovJC  larui). 
einchet  dyavac  is  applied  to  the  Dead  Sea  it 
Joaephmi,  War,  r,  4  (Me  Bochart,  Bitros.  i,  40 
DsauSba. 

FISH  m  CRRiaTiAM  Sthbdusm.  Of  all  ti 
bols  naed  by  the  early  Chiietiatu,  none  was  mor 
]y  used  tlian  that  of  the  fish.  It  was  emploj^ 
DietapboT  in  the  writings  of  the  tlthcni  of  tho  ( 


Tbe  extreme  value  of  Ash  aa  an  article  of  food 
[when  coolccd,  or  otherwise  prepared  as  a  relish,  6ilia- 
VII1I-,  lit.  soHor]  (onr  Lord  seems  to  recognise  (his  as 
ebariog  wilb  brnul  tbe  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
prime  necessarj'  of  life,  see  Matt,  vil,  9, 10)  imparted 
to  tit  dtMmetiiHt  o/Juh  the  character  of  a  divine  Judg- 
mant  (see  Iss.  I,  2;  Hoeea  iv,  8;  Zeph,  i,  8;  compare 
with  Exod.  vli,  18,  SI :  Fsa.ev,S9;  and  Is*,  xix,  8). 
This  would  especially  he  the  case  in  Egj'pt,  where  Ibe 
abundance  of  Hsh  in  the  Nile,  and  tbe  luiiea  and  ca- 
naU  (Sirabo,  xvii,  p.e!3:  Diod.  1, 86,  48,  6S ;  Herod. 
ii,  r3. 149),  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple  commodities 
ofraDd(Namh.xl,£j  camp.  Wilkinson,  iii,  CS).  How 
fish  is  destroved,  largely  In  the  wav  of  God's  judg- 
ment, is  staled  bv  Dr.  E.  Pococke'on  Hosea  ir,  S, 
where  be  collects  mnny  conjectures  of  the  learned,  to 
which  may  be  added  Uie  more  obviouB  cinse  of  detUh 
by  diteate.  such  as  ibe  caae  mentioned  by  Welsted 
(Trxireli  tn  Arabia,  i,  810)  of  the  dcetruction  of  vsst 
quantities  of  the  flsh  of  Oman  \ij  an  efddemic.  which 
recurred  nearly  every  tive  years.  St.John  (TVoniin 
Valbf  'film  Nile,  »,  246)  describes  a  vast  destmction 
oTIish  from  cold.  Aristotle  (fliK.iliMn.viii,  19)  men- 
tions certain  ijmiTitoiiu  e/diitaie  among  fish  as  known 
to  skilful  flsheimen  ;  but  he  denies  that  epidemics  such 
aa  affect  men  and  cattle  fall  upon  them.  In  the  next 
section  he  mentions  the  muUrin  plaiit  [wThatcum,  irXcr- 
/Mf)  as  poisonous  to  fresh-water  and  other  fish.  Cer- 
tain waters  ate  well  known  to  be  fatal  to  life.  The 
instance  of  the  Dead  Ses,  the  very  contrast  of  the 
other  Jaidan  lakes  so  full  of  life,  it.  well  described  by 
Schwan  {Daeripiin  Gngraph^  of  Palritint,  p,  41-45), 
and  by  Stanlev  I  Sinai  Oinl  I'ldrttlve,  p.  290-294).  and 
more  fully  by'  De  Saolcy  {Dmii  S'O,  passim).  Con- 
trast the  present  condition  of  this  Sea  of  Death  wit' 
the  vitslity  which  is  predicted  of  it  in  the  vision  o 
Ezekiel  (xlvii,  9, 10).  lis  healed  waters  and  renovi 
ted  fish  "exceeding  many,"  and  "the  fishers  whic 
aball  stand  on  it  fh>m  Engedi  even  unto  Eneglaim, 
and  "  Uie  places  on  its  coast  to  spread  forth  nets" — a 
these  featares  are  in  vivid  oppoaition  to  tho  present 
condition  of  "the  A>phaltlc  lake."  Of  like  remark- 
able import  is  2  K>dr.  v,  T,  when  Ihe  writer,  among 
tie  tigta  of  lie  limti  to  eone,  predicts,  ■' The  Sodoi 
itish  sea  shall  ca»l  out  fish."  For  anetmt  lestim 
nies  of  ihe  death  which  reigns  over  this  lake,  s 
nt.,lrr»nw  on  Ezdatl,  lib.  xiv.,  Tacitus,  Hiif.  v, 
Di>-I.  .Sic.  ii,  48,  and  xix.  98;  and  the  Nubian  Geo 
raplier.  iii,  5,  as  quoted  hy  Bucharl,  Birioi.  i,  ' 
But  tliere  are  other  waten  equally  fatal  In  flsh  ii 
(hough  lesa  Known,  sucli  as  Ihe  lake  called  Canoud 
(Aricenna,  i.  t^.  dyovof,  mlhaat  lifr.\  in  Armeni 
and  that  which  JSA\m  {llin,  AitmaL  iii,  88)  menlio 


>  graven  or  painted  as  a  secret  sign  upon  mco- 
of  all  kinds.  We  do  not  rpeak,  of  coarse,  of 
introdaced  inio  aniieiqne  omameutaltoD,  «t 
scenes  dnwn  from  the  Kew  Testament,  nor  of 
those  cases  where  it  was  nsed  upon  lombs  to  iodicalf 
tbe  calling  of  the  deceased,  but  of  those  rases  vben  H 
was  used  Independently,  and  manifestly  in  a  porclr 
spnbolical  sense.  Namberlees  examples  arc  ritait 
of  its  being  thus  used  on  tombaUines,  rings,  seals,  iBil 
amulets.  It  minifestly  had  two  rigDificationi,  mos- 
times  referring  to  Christ,  and  somelimea  to  tbe  Clnis- 
tian  Chnich. 

I.  Refeiring  tnCbrist,  it  was  in  familiar  Dseasrarij 
as  (he  !d  century.  Its  significance  was  drawn  tnm 
tbe  fact  that  the' letters  of  i'ji*i't.  the  Greek  word  (cr 
fish,  form  the  initials  of  tbe  ecroBlic  'Iqaorc.  >p><Tii[. 
e,oi,Yiii,Xi^Tiip(JtnuCkritt,SimofGod,  Satinr). 
The  complete  acrostic  is  found  upon  bnt  one  nwoi- 
"    '       Lplalned  in  the  wrrtiniurf 


SLAugnsti 


Somi 


S'ordw 


I  there  were  but  parts  of  it.  The  iffot 
of  a  .Ista  was  very  frequently  cut  or  painted  to  repn- 
sent  the  Saviour.  Fishes  of  rUss  or  of  bronie  wm 
often  hung  upon  tbe  necks  of  believers  as  smolett. 
Srals  and  rings  often  had  other  symbols  alto,  u  It» 
anchor,  the  cross,  aud  the  A  Q,  The  fish  was  fflju- 
cially  used  on  baptismal  (bnts  and  on  the  walls  nf  bp- 
tii=teries.  A  ship  resting  on  a  fish  was  used  lo  indicstf 
that  Christ  supports  the  Church. 

11.  The  flsh  represents  the  Christian  in  all  iitittv 
presentations  of  those  parables  where  the  aposUss  are 
spoken  of  as  fishers  of  men.  The  fish,  attached  Is  a 
book  and  line,  with  or  without  a  flsherman,  alwirt  li- 
fers to  the  Christian,  as  do  thoie  reprcsentalimu  ef  > 
number  of  fishes  on  pavements  of  churchca,  and  a 
those  tombstones  where  fnueral  inscriptions,  ss  is^os, 
are  added.  Often  two  fishes  ate  ^ven,  one  on  eacl 
side  of  an  anchor  or  across.  Uanv  inleipretallou  an 
given  of  this,  the  bast  estahUsbed' being  tbe  onr  ll»l 
considers  them  as  referring  to  the  Jews  and  Genlilts. 
though  much  weight  is  attached  to  tlie  intcrprttslka 
which  conitders  the  two  fishes  lo  allude  to  the  two  (or- 
ensnts,  the  Jewish  and  tbe  Christian.  The  baplirtt- 
ries  wore  therefore  wmetimes  called  piicina.  Teftal- 
lian  speaks  of  Christiana  aa  accustomed  to  please  them- 
selves with  the  name^nnrni/i,  "fishes,"  to  deosielbal 
tbej'  were  bom  again  into  Christ's  religion  hj  wiM- 
He  says,  jVof  piiciaili  (enndmi  <';^-v,  twafmai  <f(a» 
Ciriitam,  in  ag>ia  nainmm  {De  B^.  ch.  i). 

The  use  of  the  flsh  as  a  gymhoi  ceased  shoiut  (>■ 
tirely  with  the  death  of  Constandne  the  Great  Ihoegb 
examples  are  ttound  of  it  as  late  as  the  .1th  ot  6ih  "■  p- 
tury.— Rossi,  He  CkriiUaM  Matiumtntit  WftTS  rr- 
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tihtmlital  (Par.  IgSC) ;  Mvtignj-,  Dicgaimairt  Jri  An- 
ti-piita  Ciritieutu  (Pari),  1K65):  Piper,  D't  ckritlSdu 
Kuntl ;  BeclUT,  Uc  DanUtbmg  Jtm  Ckriiti  unler  <fm 
BiUe  da  Fudm  (BreaUii,  1866,  Svo) ;  Uidron,  Cijis- 
tioM  leomograpl^,  i.  Mi ;  Bingbim,  Orig,  Eeda,  bk.  i, 

WISBmG(i'^,digii\uiiiv).  TtM  coploos  inp- 
pl^  of  fish  in  the  viten  of  Palaatine  encouTjiged  the 
mrt  or  avocation  of  fiBbeiy,  Ut  which  frequont  alliuloiiB 
are  nude  In  the  Bible :  in  tbe  O.  T.  then  olliuionB  it 
of  >  matiphoricsl  character,  deacriptive  either  or  the 
GODvenioD  (Jer.  xtI,  16;  E»k.  zlvii,  10)  or  of  the  da- 
Btrartion  (Ezek.  xxix,  3  »q.;  Eccl.  li.  12;  Amos  Iv, 
3 ;  Ht.il.  i,  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the  N.  T. 
tbe  alluaioni  are  of  a  historicai  character  for  the  moat 
part  (aen  Thomxin,  Land  md  Book,  ii,  79),  though  tbe 
metapborical  application  is  still  maintained  In  Matt. 
xili,  47  sq.  It  was  Irom  tha  flibing-nats  that  Jesus 
caIle<)bi8Bir1ieetdi>c]plea  to"l)ecnn]cfi>bcraormen" 
(Hark  i,  16-30) :  It  was  horn  a  llshiDs-l»it  that  he  Te- 
bnked  the  winds  and  tha  wavra  (Hatt.  viii,  S6) ;  it  was 
from  a  fishing-bnst  that  he  delivered  his  wondrous  sc- 
ries of  prophetic  paraUas  of  the  kin^om  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xiil):  it  was  to  a  flshing-hoat  that  be  walked 
on  the  sea.  and  from  it  that  Peter  walked  to  hitn  (Matt 
Xiv,  U-aS);  it  wu  with  fish  (doubticia  dried)  aa  well 
as  with  bread  tbnt  he  twice  mlracuiouslv  fed  tbe  mul- 
Utade  (Hatt.  kIt.  19 ;  zr,  86) ;  it  was  from  (ho  mouth 
of  a  flsh,takenwilhahook,thatthe  tributs-staterwaa 
p«id  (Matt.  xvi,70;  it  wng  "a  piece  of  btollcd  flah" 
that  bo  ate  iMfaro  hig  ditcipiea  on  the  dav  that  he  rose 
rrom  thedeBd(Lakexalv,  43,43)j  and'yet  agaia,  be- 
fore  be  ascended, he  filled  their  net  with  "great  fiab- 
u,  an  hundred  and  Hftj'  and  three,"  while  he  hiinielf 
prepared  a  "fire  of  coals,"  and  "laid  liah  thereon,"  on 
which  then  be  and  they  dined  (John  xx),  1-14). 

Tha  moct  prevalent  method  of  catching  fiah  in 
use  amonj;  tbe  Hebrews  was  b7  sell  of  tbHoiu  kinds 
and  aliet.  Four  of  theie  are  mentioned :  twoInHab. 
J,  15, 16,  □*in  (che'rrm,  Sept.  Ap^0\riaTpoy  i  no  doabt 
Id  V,  16  this  word  and  oayqi^  have  been  by  some 
meoni  trantpoeed;  varae  17  compared  with  verve  IS 
makea  tfaia  evident),  the  ea^iitff-*et.  Matt,  iv,  IB  iiiinv 
or),  and  Hark  1, 16;  and  ri^OSB  (nibae'refA,  Sept. 
najipfti),  tbe  drag-na,  a  larger  kind  (see  HatL  xiii, 
48),  requiring  the  nse  of  a  boat ;  the  Utter  was  prob- 
ably moat  mad  on  tbe  Sei  of  Qalilee,  aa  the  number 
of  boats  kept  on  It  waa  very  considerable  (Josephue, 
War,  lii,  10,  9).  The  third  occnia  Eccl.  is,  12,  n^lK-a 
(auMfoitul',  Sept.  rifif  i^qorpov),  a  caitiag-ntt.  Tbe 
bnrth,  P^"^  (T«-iiak,  Sept.  tayiii),  a/omUr'i  net  at 
■cff  as  ajUier'i.  In  Psi.  xxxv,  7,  8,  tbe  P^-j,  net.  Is 
aaed  with  rnd,  a  fit  ("thaj  have  hid  for  me  their 
Bet  in  ■  pit"):  the  alluaion  would  seem  to  be  to  that 
mode  of  wintei^flahiag  which  Ariatotla  describes  aa 
praetuMi  bj'  tbe  Pboniclana  {Bitl.  AitimaL  viii,  30). 
Net-Aahiafc  is  atill  osed  on  tha  lake  of  Tiberias  (Dr. 
Pococke,  Daerip.  oftke  Eal,  il,  89).  8eo  Nkt.  This 
mode  of  Aabing  prcvailod  in  Palestine,  and  is  a  proml- 
Mnt  feature  of  the  piscatorial  aaaodatlons  in  tbe  Go«- : 
p«)  history  to  the  verylaat  (see  John  xxi,S,8,11).  It  < 
is  certainly  leu  eharaclarlstic  of  Egfptitat  flahing,  of  I 
which  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the  O.  T.  See  I 
Akultio.  Tbe  instruments  therein  employed  were 
tha  nin  (_dialthak',  Sept.  ri^jciffrpoi',  comp.Matt.  xvil,  I 
try,  mtfiSuffJiool:,  for  amaller  fish ;  laa.  lix,  S  i  Hsb.  i,  | 
IS.  Theaa  books  were  (for  disguise)  made  to  resem- 
ble rAonu  (on  tlit  principle  of  the  fiy-flahlng  inatru-  i 
ncnta,  though  not  in  the  aamo  manner;  for  the  Egyp- 
tiaa*,  neither  anciently  nor  now,  seem  to  have  put 
winged  insect*  on  their  hooks  to  attract  tbeir  prey ; ' 
WOkinson,  lil,  64).  and  were  tbence  called  rin^S,  ri- 
ntt',  Amoa  iv,i("rinim  their  resemblance  to  fionw."  I 
QMilna,  Lex.  a.  v.);  and  (in  the  case  of  the  larger  I 
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sort)  nsq,  suiUaA',  A.T.  ■<  barbed  Irons ;"  Job  xll,7 

[xl,  SI]'  Another  name  for  these  ilionfliJte  Instra- 
menta  was  ^^l^,  liinmiM' ,  Amo*  Ir,  2  (a  ^flmic  word, 
judging  from  the  Sept.,  iirXn),  ifin,  ehe'ack,  wa* 
either  a  hook  or  a  ring  put  through  the  nostrils  of  fish 


I  again 


ir(Ges< 


ns),  or  (it  may  i>e)  it  crook  by  which  fishi 
pended  to  long  poles,  and  carried  bomo  after  l>elng 
caught  (such  as  is  ahown  in  plate  B44  {^fVom  a  tomb 
near  the  Pyramids]  in  WUkinson,  iii,  56).  The  word 
is  used  in  Job  xli,  !  [il,  96]  with  ',i^^X,  agmm',  a 
cord  oj'ruiiei  (it;(uiivc).  RoseniiiQller,  ad  loc.,  applies 
these  two  woida  to  the  binding  of  larger  fish  to  the 
bonk  of  the  riveruntil  wanted,  after  they  are  captured, 
and  quotes  Bruce  for  instances  of  such  a  practice  in 
modem  Egyptian  fishing.  The  rod  waa  occasianally 
dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  lii,  &.1),  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  :  ground-bait  ^one  was  nsed,  fl}'- 
flshing  iieing  unknown.  Though  we  have  so  many 
terms  fbr  lie  hoot,  it  ia  doubtful  whether  any  have 
come  down  to  us  denoting  iMe  line;  lioJK  and  i^n, 
though  the  most  nearly  connected  with  piscatorial  em- 
ployment, hardly  express  our  notion  of  a  line/or  oit^ 
/.'n^(ge« Gesenlui, s. V.) i  while Zl^n and V-<r9 {Utrtad, 
taint)  are^ever  used  in  Scripture  fbr  Ashing  purposes. 
See  Hook.  The  large  fish-spear  or  karpoon  nied  for 
destroying  tiie  crocodile  and  hlppopotamns  was  called 
Q-'J'n  Vx^X  (Job  xli,  ;  [xl,  31]  ;  comp.  with  Wilkin- 
son, lii,  '2, 73).     ^Xax  means  a  egn^al  or  any  clang- 
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ing  instrument,  and  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the  be- 
lief of  flsbes  being  attracted  and  caught  by  musical 
Bouads ;  stories  of  such,  including  Arinn  and  the  dol- 
phin, are  collected  by  Schelbom  in  hla  Dittertatio  de 
n-'SI  VsVa  JoMCrgolinl  TirKmr.  xxix,  829).  "The 
Egyptian  fishermen  ased  the  net;  it  was  of  a  long 
form,  like  tiie  eommcD  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats 
on  the  upper  and  leads  on  the  lower  dde;  though 
letimes  let  down  fttim  a  boat,  those  who  pulled  it 
generally  stood  on  the  shore  and  landed  the  Ash  on  a 
shelving  bank"  (Wilkinson,  <l,  21).  This  net  Is  men- 
tioned In  IsB.  xix,  8,  under  the  name  n^isso.  Il  is, 
>wever,  doubtful  whether  this  be  anything  more  than 
rrnme,  somewhat  between  a  Iwsket  and  a  net,  reaem- 
bling  the  landing-net  represented  in  Wilkinson,  iii,  lU. 
The  Miahoa  (vl,76, 116)  deacrilws  It  by  the  word  -j!ipK, 
Oilui',  luiJsiijearlu^niciUario.a  basket.  MalUet  (Epitt. 
ix)  expreeaiy  aays  that  "iKtt /or  jSiAaiff  ars  not  aitd 
in  £tgpl."  If  this  be  so,  the  usage  has  much  alter- 
ed dnce  the  times  which  Wilkinson  has  described. 
Frames  for  fishing,  attached  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
bottom,  were  prohibited  in  the  lake  of  liberlaa,  "be- 
canse  they  are  an  Impediment  to  boats"  (Talnrndle 
Gloss,  quoted  by  Ligbtfoot,  Hora  Bebr.  on  Matt,  iv, 
18).  No  such  prohibition  existed  in  E^rypt,  where 
wick ei^trape,  now  as  anciently,  are  placed  at  the  mouths 
of  canali,  by  which  means  a  great  quantity  of  fish  is 
caught  (Itswllnson,  Eerod.  ii,  282,  note).  The  custom 
of  drying  fish  is  ftequently  represented  in  the  sculp. 
tnres  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (p.  127,  note).  There 
was  a  caste  of  flshermen ;  and  allusion  to  the  artificial 
resemdis  and  fish-ponds  of  Egypt  occurs  In  the  Pioph- 
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uid  irjlng  FUi  In  tlM  riicgli 


Si" 


th«  Bat    A  kite  >1 


Dpon  tba  mut  nlUng  hr  Ok 


eb  (Im.  xix,  8-10).  Fubinff  pavilione,  »pp«r8ntl7 
built  on  tfae  margin  of  utificiBl  lakes,  alto  appear  in 
tha  Aasyrian  iculptunB  (Lajrard'a  JVinerel,  i,  65).    Ac- 


con1in((  lo  Arl»loUe  (ffirt.  .liiunaJL  viii,  19),  mrnpa 
with  Luk(  V,  G.  /J<  B^if  vu  the  beat  time 
flthing  apentioni:    "beroni  tunriae   and  after  > 


FisbeT  (Sjn,  daman',  J«r.  Jtvi,  IG  [marg.] ;  Eiek. 
■Ivii,  10;  or  i;n,  dassag'i  I»-  'Ix,  Bj  Jei.  xvi,  IS 
[text] ;  Gt.  <iX((uc,  Kcaum  at  eaitor,  bene*  fitberman, 
aa  nndered  Luka  t,  2),  a  term  Died,  baaides  its  literal 
iiapert  [aee  Fish IND,  above],  in  tbepbraie  "fisheraof 
men"  (Matt,  xix,  1 ;  Mark  i,  IT),  as  applied  by  our  Sa- 
viour to  Ibe  apoatlea  (q,  v.)  in  calling:  tbem  to  their 
offico ;  and  in  a  like  typical  manner,  but  in  an  unfavor- 
able lenae,  the  word  occara  Jer.  jtvl,  16.  The  applica- 
flon  of  the  flgore  is  obvious  (see  Wemvaa,  BgnAolical 
Did.  B.  v.).  On  the  "fiaber'a  loaf  {imfiinyc.  John 
xxi,7),  see  Coat. 

nahet,  Edward,  an  English  Proteatant  tliMlo- 
f^an,  wia  bom  in  1597,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  gentleman  cemmoner  in  1S27.  He 
taught  a  achooi  at  Caemiartben,  in  WB1e^  and  died  in 
Ireland.  He  was  a  etronK  Calvinist.  His  Marrow 
qf  Modem  Divinih/,  pnbliahed  in  1644,  excllsd  a  vigor- 
ous controversy  when  republished  in  Scotland  by  Hogg 
(1718,  8vo).  IE  went  through  nunierona  editiona  (13th 
ed.  Lend.  1726,  with  notea  br  Thomas  Boaton,  2  vol*. 
8ro).  Fisher  also  wrote  Apptal  la  the  Conidmct  (Ox- 
lhrd.I644,8vo);— fiosf  of  Attta  (1644,  Jto)  :— Capart 

to  tilt  Sabbatoriatu  (IGSd,  4ta) Allibone,  DicAmani 

tjfAnlkoTi,  a.  V. ;  Hanenbach,  Hiitory  of  Doctrinet,  ed. 
Smith,  il,  431.     See  Mahhow  Controvkrsy.  I 

Fisher.  John,  biabop  of  Rochester,  was  bom  at . 
Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He  was  educated  at 
Hicbael  House,  Cambridge,  of  which  booae  be  became 
maater  In  1496;  andlieing  appointed  confeaaortoHar-  ' 
garet,  counteaa  of  Bichmond,  mollier  of  Ileniy  VII,  ha  | 


Induced  her  to  fonnd  St.  John's  and  Christ'a  colleges. 
He  was  made  divinity-profeiKn'  in  Cambridge,  150}. 
and  bishop  of  Kochester,  IHM.  Ha  was  a  great  ben- 
efactor  tn  the  University  of  Csmhridgo.  He  opposed 
the  Lutheran  reformation,  and  waa  snppoaed  by  some 
to  be  the  real  writer  of  Henij'  VII  I'a  book  against !.» 
ther ;  and  on  Luthor'a  replying,  he  wrote  a  i>f^aot  of 
Ae  King  o/EnghncTt  Auertton  a/lkr.  Callialie  Failk 
He  continued  in  high  favor  with  Henr?  VIII  iJll  be 
opposed  tJie  king's  divorce,  and  to  his  boneit  views  ra 
this  iioint  he  adhered  unSinchicgly.    He  remsinrd  bd- 

allegtancfl,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  waa 
attainted  by  Parliament  November  8,  l&M,  and  bit 
biabopric  was  declared  void  January  1,  1&35.  He 
would  probably  have  been  permitted  to  remain  quietly 
in  priaon  during  the  reat  of  bis  lifto  had  not  Tsui  III, 
by  making  him,  in  Hay,  1585,  cardinal-priest  of  St. 
Vitalis,  angered  tba  king,  who  iasued  orders  that  no 
peraon  should  be  permitted  to  bring  the  bat  into  hiJ 
dominions.  Lord  Cromwell,  being  sent  to  exsuibe 
the  bishop,  aaked  bfm,  "My  lord  of  Rochester,  what 
would  yoD  aay  if  the  pope  should  send  yon  a  cardinal't 
hat;  would  yon  accept  of  it?"  The  biahop  replinl. 
"  Sir,  I  know  myself  to  be  ao  fir  unworthy  any  joch 
dignity,  that  I  think  of  nothing  leaa ;  but  if  any  auch 
thing  ahould  happen,  aasure  yourself  that  I  ahonld  im- 
prove that  hvor  to  the  beat  advantage  thai  I  coald, 
in  BSaLatIng  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  and 
in  that  respect  1  would  receive  it  upon  my  iineta." 
When  this  answer  waa  brought  to  the  king  by  aecrs- 
tary  Cromwell,  Henry  a*ld  in  a  great  passion.  "  Tea, 
is  he  yet  so  lusty  ?  Well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat 
when  he  will,  Mother  of  God,  he  aball  wear  it  oo  hit 
shoulders  then,for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  lo  srt 
It  on."  Haher  waa  convicted  of  high  treaaon,  and  l»- 
hoaded  on  Tower  Hill,  June  12, 153G.  Hia  JJ/e  by  Bai- 
ley is  puhllahed  with  Iboae  of  Mare  and  Soprr  (Dub- 
lin, 1885,  7th  edit.).  There  is  also  a  Zi/e  by  Lewis 
(Lend.  18B2,  S  vols.  8vo).  Hia  polemical  and  uiisnl> 
Ibusous  writinga  will  be  found  in  the  edition  Oprm  J. 
Fitheri  gna  kaetenHi  itiwmri  pBluenml  omnia  (Wurtilu 
1697,  fol.).  ' '  The  character  of  Fiaber  is  reniaikil.I« 
for  firmness.  In  his  Bteady  maintenance  of  the  fallfB 
cauae  of  queen  Catharine,  undaunted  by  the  an^r  nf 
the  vindictive  kinK,tbii  quality  peculiarly  abonefunh; 
and  still  more  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  BupienscT, 

punishment,  and  in  all  probability  death.  FuhuvM 
immovable,  not  being  coavinced  that  be  waa  in  tbs 

an  open  profession  that  be  was  in  the  ri^t.  He  ns 
a  learned  and  devout  man.  and  his  conduct  fullv  pnnd 
hb  sincerity."— Dupin,  A'ccfa. //itf.  cent,  xv^p.ll!; 
Burnet,  Bit.  Rfform.  ii,  S48,  5ti7  sq. ;  Hook,  Eed-Bi- 
ograp^,  v,  182. 

Fiaher,  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  mialilK, 
waa  bom  Oct.  T,  1768,  at  New  Braintiee,  Uau.  H< 
graduated  at  Harvard  College.  1792,  entered  tbs  nin- 
ietry  Oct.  1798,  and  waa  inatalled  paator  atBloa  Bil^ 


man. — Spragae,  Aimali, 

Flaher,  Sichaxd  Adoma,  a  minuter  ul 
man  Befonned  Chnrcb,  «bs  bom  in  Ucrlu 
Oct.  25, 180G.     Having  tiniehed  his  prepuntoiy  >tudl 
iei  nnder  hii  dwd  paalur,  B«v.  F.  Herman,  Jr.,  ha  ' 
gan  Che  itudy  of  theology  with  Hev.  Dr.  Herman )  « 
licenMd  and  ordained  in  1S26.      He  took  charge  of  i 
Gflrman  Reformed  congregation  in  Sunliury,  Pa.,  to- 
■«h*r  »itb  aereral  afGliatsd  chorchei,  in  1827,  and 
CDDtinned  in  thin  field  o(  labor  till  1864,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  re^gn.      Recovering  eoma- 
-wbat,  he  labored  a  abort  time  in  Lyken'o  Valley,  Dan- 
pbin  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died  Jan.  27, 186T,     Mr.  Fish- 
er hid  a  good  mind,  vaa  a  logical  and  inatiuctive 
preacher,  a  genial  and  kind  Mend,  and  waa  greatly  be- 
loved throughout  the  church  in  which  he  labored.    He 
|)mched  well  in  both  the  German  and  English  lan- 
BBagea.    (H.H.) 

FUlier-Rlng  or  Flabetman'a  RinS'    ^  ^' 

Fiab-Gate  (D'^S^n  -i9'^,^ta'arltad-da^m',)aU 
^Ihejbia!  Sept.  i)  mXi)  t)  ■'xdu'rVq,  in  Nell,  q  riXri 
tx^vfia,ia  Zeph.  ir£Xi]  titoKtvToimiv ;  Tnlg.  porfa 
piidam),  the  name  of  one  or  the  galea  of  Jerusalem 
(XChron.  xxxlii,  U;  Neh.lil,S;  xil,S9;  Zeph. 1,10); 
probably  on  the  eut  lidi,  jut  Dortb  of  the  Temple  en- 
cloanre  (Strong's  Ham.  and  Expc*.  of  At  Gmpdt,  Ap- 
prad.  I,  p.  18),  although  Bartlett  (pih,  of  Gnat  Ximg, 
p.  163)  locate!  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple,  tup- 
pming  it  to  have  been  near  the  mediBTal  "piscina" 
(p-  %I)i  a  verv  uuiuitabie  position,  as  it  donbtleii  de- 
ri-Tcd  its  name' from  the  &ct  that  flsh  (q.  v.)  from  the 
lake  of  Tiberius  (or  perbap*  fhim  the  Uediterranean} 
were  brought  to  the  city  by  that  route,  or  that  they 
were  sold  there  (Gesenios,  Tin.  p.  lOM,  who  identiBes 
It  with  the  present  gale  of  StStepben).    SeeJERUiA' 

Flah-hook  (in  the  pinr,  n}n  nil'^p,  fhomt  [as 
often  rendered]  o/fAbig;  Sept.  at  random  \i0TiTa> 
llnrinHH,  Vntg,  equally  so  tila  fentKlet,  both  taking 
tiie  term  in  the  sense  of  jmb,  contrary  to  the  synony- 
nioua  nu;,  "hooks,"  of  the  other  hemistich),  used 
tignratively  of  an  Instrument  of  control  (Amos  iv,  2), 
afttrtbeanalogy  of  animals  which  were  tamed  by  put- 
ting hooks  and  rings  in  their  nosea  (comp.  Isa.  zxxvii, 
>»:  Eiek.  xxxix,4;  Job  xl,!8;  see  Oedniann, ^unroJ: 
V,  6).  Others,  as  DAderlein  (in  loc.),  prefer  to  retain 
the  simple  meaning  of  (Aoriu,  as  referring  to  pastoral 
eiutoms.     See  Fishino. 

FlBh-pool  (r>3'?3,  bertkak',  a  pe<il,  at  often  else- 
rtere),  a  pond  or  reserrair  in  general ;  prasnmed  by 
oor  translatota  at  Cant,  vli,  4  to  be  intended  for  fish 
(q.  T.}.  ancta  as  we  know  were  anciently  constructed 
tuT  the  purpoae  of  pleasnra  angUng.  Sea  FiiHura 
(above). 

n«li-apB«r  (D-jn  baix,  lit.  a  pnmg  o/jfeV., 
Sept.  and  Vulgate  vagnely  irXoin  lAuiaiv,  gurgviHam 
^Ki'nn),  a  karpoon  or  trident  for  spearing  fish  (Job 
ill,  t  [In  the  Heb.  xi,  81J).     See  Fwhino. 

nak,  Ezra,  D.D.,  a  Preabiterian  minister,  was 
bom  In  Shelbume,  Ma-s.,  Jan.  10, 1786,  graduaUd  at 
nilUams  College  in  1809,  and  was  licensed  in  1810. 
After  preaching  for  some  months,  he  waa  onlained  as 
an  evanKfliat,  and  labored  chiefly  among  dastitnte 
emgregalions  nf  r.eorgi.i ;  after  which  be  engaged  aa 
mbsionari'  in  Philadelphia.  In  1813  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  Presln-terian  church  In  Goshen.  N.  Y., 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  twenty  reais.  He 
became  a  trustee  of  Williams  College  in  1823,  and  a 
fcector  of  the  ThealoRiral  Seminary  at  Princeton  in 
Ut»      He  retired  to  Gecrp.  in  1832  for  his  health. 
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and  vraa  appointed  the  following  year  profbssor  of  eo- 
clesiastica)  history  and  Church  government  in  the 
Western  Tbaulogical  Seminary,  and  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  removed  to  Pbiladelpbia,  and 
died  Dec  6, 1833.  He  published  An  OraUm  ddivmd 
btfart  tfe  Boritls  of  A  Umnt  of  W'dHamt  Colige  (1825) ; 
~A  Lecbm  on  tht  laabiiilg  ifSinnen  (Pbila.  18:12)  i~ 
A  FareiBtU  Sermon  (1883)  -.-^Artiela  on  MaUai Scitnct, 
in  Chirch  AdmcaU  (1882).— Spragne,  A«naU,  Iv,  457. 

Flak,  Pliny,  a  Cougregalional  minister  and  mis- 
sionary, waa  bom  at  Sbelburne,  Mass.,  June  24, 1792. 
He  graduated  at  Hiddlelinry  College  in  1814,  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  entered  the  ministry  in  January, 
1814,  and  preached  fur  a  time  in  Wilmiagton,  Vt. 
Having  determined  Co  !«  a  missionary,  ho  was,  with 
Mr.  Levi  Parsons,  appointed  by  the  American  Board 
of  Mlxaions  to  the  i'Jeitine  mission  In  September, 
1818,  and  spent  the  winter  travelling  through  the 
South,  rwsing  money  for  the  miasionaiy  cause.  With 
his  colleague,  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Smyrna,  Nov. 
3, 1819,  and  arrived  at  their  port  Jan.  15, 1820.  The 
tno  missionaries  spent  some  time  in  Scio  to  study 
modem  Greek,  then  visited  the  "seven  churehee"  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  Anally  settled  In  Smyrna.  Early  in 
1822  Hr.  Fiak  accompanied  Mr.  Paraons  to  Egypt, 
where  the  Utter  died,  Feb.  10.  Hie  sncceasor,  the 
Hev.  J.  King,  met  Mr.  Fisk  at  Malta,  and  in  April, 
1823,  they  went,  together  with  Mr.WolIT,  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  Cbe  desert,  to  Judea.  After  visiting  Jeni- 
snlem  and  Beyrout,  they  visited  the  principal  cities  In 
Northern  Syria  to  "  spy  out  the  land,"  and  spent  some 
part  of  1824  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo  itudying  Arabic. 
In  May,  1825,  he  joined  the  mission  already  eaubliabed 
at  Beyrout,  and  died  there  on  the  23d  of  October  fol- 
lowing. See  Bond,  Life  of  PHuji  Fuk  (Boston.  1828, 
12mo).  — ^merKoa  j/ut.  Jfenonui/,  p.  264;  Spragm, 
AtmaU,  U,  622. 

Flak,  Bamnel.    See  FisEa,  Samdel. 

Fiak,  ^trUbtlT,  flrat  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
UnlTenlly,  was  bom  In  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  August  81, 
1792.  His  parents  were  of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
he  waa  tr^ned  In  habits  of  vlrtoe  and  religion,  espe- 
cially by.  his  mother.  In  1809  he  vent  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Peacham,  and  In  1812  to  the  University 
of  Vermont,  where  he  passed  A.B.  In  1815.  In  1818 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  soon  became  remarkable  for  piety  and 
snccesa  In  hia  ministry.  Hla  talents  as  a  preacher 
were  of  a  very  high  order ;  indeed,  he  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  in  this  respect  in  the  American  pulpit.  His 
health  was  feeble,  however,  from  the  beginning,  and 
fats  unwearied  labors  in  the  itinerant  ministry  were 
too  Rreat  for  b{m.  In  1828  he  was  made  preslillng 
cMer  of  the  Vermont  district,  and  in  1824  was  chosen 
delegate  to  the  Vermont  Conference,  a  rare  distincUon 
for  eo  younc  a  man.  From  this  time  onward  his  llf* 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  When  he  entered  the 
ministry  In  1818  "there  was  not  a  single  literary  in- 
stitutiDn  of  any  note  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1894,  he  was  appointed  agent  to 
collect  fnnds  for  one  which  had  been  estabtii-hed  in 
Newmarket,  N.  H.;  Iiut  he  declined  the  service  be- 
cause, as  be  said,  it  was  not  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Still  he  was  snxions  that  one  should  he 
established,  and  through  bis  efforts,  with  others,  the 
academy  at  Wilbraham  was  commenced,  and  he  was 
appointed  lt<  principal  In  1826.  The  spirit  which  was 
thus  aroused  soon  demanded  an  Institution  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  Northern  and  Eastern  Conferences  oniltd 
to  found  the  Wr:4leyan  University  at  Middlelown. 
and  Dr.  Fisk  natumt'ly,  and  without  a  rival,  was  cho. 
sen  its  prciident  in  1830.  The  part  he  had  already 
taken  In  awaking  the  people  to  the  subject,  his  devo- 
tion to  It,  and  his  abilities,  made  him  more  than  evei 
a  leader  in  the  canse  of  edneation  in  the  Church.    Stu- 
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d«nta  gathered  to  the  hutllution  tn>m  evtiy  part  of  I 
the  nHtioii,  and  many  eoon  went  (urtb  from  it  who,  b/  i 
big  reconimcndatiOD,  becnme  preaideDls,  profegaars,  I 
■□d  teacb«ra  in  tbe  ni|udly  multiplying  coUejiea  uid 
Hminarieg  under  tbe  petronage  of  the  Chorcb  throagb- 
oat  the  United  States.  His  heart  was  in  this  work. ' 
He  lielieved,  too,  that  he  waa  where  Providence  de- 
■igned  bim  to  be.  And  when,  in  1836.  be  waa  elected 
biihop,  he  declined  the  office,  tot  he  aaid, '  I(  my  health 
would  allow  me  to  perform  the  work  of  the  epiacopacy 
I  dare  not  accept  it.  for  1  beliera  t  can  do  more  for  the 
canae  of  Christ  where  I  am  than  I  could  do  ai  a  tnah- 
op.'  Who  shall  say  that  bia  deciaion  waa  not  only 
honest,  but  wise;  that  his  duties  aa  an  educator  of  tbe 
young,  and  the  part  he  took  In  awaking  tbe  people  to 
tbe  great  value  of  general  education,  were  lesa  impor- 
tant than  tbe  work  of  any  hiahop?"  (CeoUnary  Mtrno- 
riei,  in  The  Mrlioditt,  N.  Y.).  Id  18SB  he  had  been 
elected  Uihop  of  the  Canada  Conference,  bat  declined 
iived  the  degree  of  D.D.  troai 
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president  of  Lagrange  College,  Alaliama.  and  also  pi 
fessur  in  tbe  Uciveraity  of  Alabama,  both  whicb  offices 
he  declined.  For  many  years  his  lih  was  an  inces- 
sant alrug^c  with  pulmonaiy  dtaease,  and  in  183S-6 
be  travelled  in  Europe  for  tbe  benellt  of  bta  health. 
He  died  at  Middletown,  Feb.  32,  1689.  Among  his 
writin^a  are,  TA*  CoAjiBufic  CoiKninei-jiy  (N.  T.  18mo) : 
—TraetU  in  Europe  <N.  Y.  1838,  «»o)  i—Sirmom  tmd 
Lecturet  on  UnmruJitm  :—fbfly  to  Pia'point  m  Ikt 

Dr.  Fink  wsa  a  saintly  man,  of  the  type  of  Finelon, 
and  endowed  with  some  of  Finelon'a  beat  moral  and 
mental  traitf — clearnesa  end  logical  force;  flexibility 
and  fldroitn««  in  Gontroversyj  with  eameat  love  of 
truth  and  goodneas  fur  the  anJmaUng  aplrit  of  all  his 
life  and  thought.  Aa  a  preacher,  few  surpassed  him 
in  eloquence,  none  in  fervor.  As  a  teacher,  be  had 
that  highest  of  ail  qnalitics,  tbe  power  to  kindle  tbe 
enthusiasm  of  his  pninls.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he 
re  aymmctry  of  character,  moral  and 


ual,  of  w 


Duld    I 


more  willing  to  say,  "  Mark  the  perfect 
bold  tbe  upright,"  than  of  any  man  of  his  time  who 
held  so  high  a  place.  Dr.  Stevens  desoritMs  him  as 
follows :  '■  Wilbur  Flak's  person  bespoke  bis  cbaracter. 
It  was  of  good  size,  end  remarkatile  for  its  symmetry. 

strongly  resembling  tbe  better  Roman  outline,  though 
lacking  Its  most  peculiar  diitinclinn,  the  nanit  O^Si- 
mu.  His  eye  was  nicely  deHned,  and,  when  excited, 
Inamed  with  a  peculiarly  benign  and  conciliatory  ex- 
prea*i»n.  His  complexion  was  bilious,  and  added  to  the 
diseased  indication  of  bia  aomewbat  attenuated  feat- 
ures. His  head  waa  a  model,  not  of  great,  but  of  well- 
proportioned  development.  It  had  the  height  of  the 
Soman  brow,  though  none  of  the  breadth  of  the  Greek. 
There  ia  a  bust  of  bim  extant,  but  It  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  by  any  who  would  not  mar  In  their  memories  the 
beautiful  and  benign  image  of  his  earlier  manhood  by 
the  disllgurations  of  disease  and  suffering.  His  voice 
was  peculiarly  flexible  and  sonorous  :  a  catarrhal  dis- 
ease alTected  it,  but  just  enough,  during  moat  of  his 
life,  to  improve  its  lone  to  a  soft  orotund,  wllhout  a 
trace  of  naaal  defrct.  Few  men  could  indicala  the 
moral  emotions  more  elfeclnully  try  mere  tones.  It 
was  especially  expressive  in  pathetic  paaaagea.  Hla 
pulpit  manner  was  marked  In  the  introduction  of  tbe 

pretension.  As  he  advancrd  into  the  exposition  and  | 
argnmcntof  bisdiscouiso  (and  there  were  both  in  moat  I 
of  bis  aermona),  he  became  more  emphatic,  especially  I 
as  brilliant  though  brief  illustrations  ever  and  anon 
gleamed  upon  bia  logic.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  | 
the  peroration  bia  utterance  became  rapid,  hia  thoughts  | 

thrilling  tones,  and   somedines  even  quivered  with  f 
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xcitement  pnnilcd 
i1oquence,nDtuninl. 
luous  wonaer  aa  under  ttaacom'a,  none  of  Cooknuui's 
impetuous  passion,  or  Olin's  overwhelming  power,  hut 
a  aultduing.  almost  tranquil  spell  of  genial  feeling,  ax. 
preased  often  by  tears  or  half-suppreased  ojaculations ; 
something  of  tbe  kindly  eSect  of  Sammerfleld  com- 
bined with  a  higher  intellectual  impression.  Flak 
lived  for  many  yeara  in  tbe  faith  and  exemplification 
of  Panl'a  aoblime  doctrine  of  Christian  perfeclJoD.  Be 
prized  that  great  tenet  as  one  of  the  moat  important 
distinctions  of  Cbriatianity.  His  own  experience  n. 
specting  it  was  marked  by  signal  circumstances,  and 
from  the  day  be  practically  adopted  it  till  he  triumphed 
over  death.  Its  impress  was  radktnt  on  hia  daily  life. 
With  John  Weeley,  be  deemed  this  important  tratii— 
promulgated,  in  any  veiy  expreaa  form,  almost  aolcly 
by  Methodism  in  these  days— to  be  one  of  tbe  most 
solenm  responalbilities  of  bfai  Church,  the  moet  potent 
element  in  the  experimental  divinity  of  tbe  ScriptDres" 
{MelhodiMt  Quantrly  Smtie,  July,  le.'iS,  p.  446).  See 
Holdifh,  Li/,  of  II  Vffiur  FM  (N.  Y.  IWO,  8to);  MtO- 
odiit  Quarlerlg,  IM!,  p.  679;  Sherman,  Xew-Ewglamd 
Dirmtt,  P.2S8;  K-CWatoeV,  tint  of  U^tkodia  Miaif 
ten  (N.  Y.  8vo;  sketch  of  Fisk  by  the  Kev.  O.  H.  Tif- 
fany, D.D,);  Spraguc,.1iHuai,Tii,fiTG;  Stevens,  ^Ki- 
iory  of  tit  MtOedi^  Mpiicopat  CImrch ;  Ouvtum  Bt- 
cK»,July9,18G8;  2>oH'(//er<i/i{,Tii,4(Wsq.    See  also 

NbW  EtlOt.AMD  ThEOUIOT. 

Flske,  JobD,  D.D.,  a  Congragatioiul  miniateT, 
was  bom  Oct.  !6.  ITTD,  la  Warwick,  Mass.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College,  1T91 ;  entered  tbe  miiU*- 

try  May  6,  ITM ;  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  New 
Braintree  Oct.  W,  1T36,  where  he  remained  Dniil  hia 
death.  Mar.  lb,  1855.  Dr.  Flake  aaaieted  largely  in  the 
founding  of  Amherat  College.  He  puhliabed  a  SptU- 
ii^iak  (1807),  and  two  aermons.  —  Sprague,  AumaU, 
ii,36T. 

Fiske,  Natban  Walby,  an  rmrnent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  April  IT,  1798,  at  Weetoo, 
Mass.  HegrsduBtedatDartmoBthCollegel817;  WIS 
chosen  tutor  1818,  in  which  posEUon  he  remaiaed  two 
years,  and  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  In  Nov.  18SS,  ha  went  to  Savannah,  and 
preached  among  the  seamen  and  others  not  belonging 
to  any  church.  He  waa  chosen  profeSBor  of  languages 
in  Amherst  Collegiate  Institution  (afterward*  Amberct' 
College),  18S4.  A  few  years  after,  he  waa  Iransferred 
to  the  chalrof  intellectual  and  moral  pbilosopfar,  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  In  1846,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  Bailed  (Nov.  6)  for  Palestine,  end  died  in 
Jerusalem  May  Ti.Wil.  Mr.  Fiske  poblished  a  trans- 
lation of  EKhenburg's  ilantial  ofClamcal  Lita-atKft 
(1836),  which  went  through  three  editiona,  and  wa. 
stereotj-ped  fbr  the  fourth  ed.  (18^8).  A  volurna  of  his 
Sermont  was  published  In  1850,  and  alra  Memain  of 
N.  W.  FUke,  vith  Srltctiotufrtm  Hi  StmoMt  and  Kllkr 
H'j*inys,  by  Heman  Humphrey,  D.D.CAnihmit,l(i60). 
The  A'eu  Engbtmlfr  (Feb.  1860,  p.  70)  apeaka  of  hia  s(t- 
mone  as  followa:  "They  are  eminently  suggeetive. 
Some  ofthem,  like  that  on  'the  analysis  ofconacieiice,' 
are  fine  apecimena  of  philoeophical  analysia,  SoBC, 
like  that  on  '  the  wonderfulneaa  of  man'a  mental  cob- 
atitution,'  and  that  on  'the  fearfulnraa  of  man's  men- 
tal conEiUtotion,'  lead  tbe  reader  over  a  track  aliBori 
untrodden  by  sermoniters,  and  yet  presenting  gronnda 
for  most  powerful  appeals.  No  thinking  mind  can  bil 
to  he  enriched  by  the  attentive  reading  of  these  dis- 
cnursea.  They  belong  in  many  rcfpccts  to  the  cl»« 
nf  Ushop  Butler's  sermons ;  yet  with  tbe  bishop's 
strong  reasoning  and  clear  analysis  of  principles,  thej 
have  much  more  of  the  direct  and  powerful  applicatko 
of  the  truth  to  the  conscience,  and  are  more  imbotd 
with  the  very  eaaence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross." 

Fllktt,  Samnel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Sbelbnrne,  Maaa,,  July  S3, 1828,  and  was  edn- 


hcnt,  wheTS  be  remained  until  lS6b,  when  he  wUhI 
for  Europe  aod  the  Eut.  Hia  letUn  dsKribIng  thia 
}0Dniey  were  collected  nnder  the  title  of  Mr.  Diam 
Brovitt't  Exprrititea  tH/uniffn  Partt  (Botton,  1B57, 1 
lime),  and  »liound  with  wit,  humor,  and  graphic  pow- 
er. In  1857  he  wu  ordained  pastor  of.the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  HadiMin,  Conn.,  where  be  w»  re- 
markably useful  andsuccensful.  DuringthBCivilWarl 
hii  pBtrioliam  led  him  to  join  the  inny  ;  and  failing  to  ' 

but  »oon  rose  to  be  capUin.  While  In  Mrvlce  he  wrote 
Mr.  DuHH  Bram'i  ErperioKti  to  At  Amg  (Boston, 
1»GG,  12mo).  tlade  priioner  at  Chancellors ville,  he 
•pent  •oTDD  time  in  Libby  prUon,  Richmond.  He  fell 
in  the  nnt  battle  of  the  WUdemeu,  Hay  6,  ISM.  Hia 
Christian  life  in  the  army  was  kept  up  as  at  borne,  and 
hs  was  more  than  a  chaplain  could  be  to  his  men. 
"Us  was  a  Christian  oRicBr,  illustrating  in  camp,  and 
on  the  marcb,  and  in  battle  the  noblest  Christian  char- 
acter. He  decidedly  rebuked  alt  the  vices  of  tfaeanny; 
he  gently  soothed  the  sick  and  wounded,  prayed  with 
the  dying  and  over  the  dead.  Touching  memories  of 
him  have  been  recalled  in  our  hoapitali  at  the  mention 
(rfhis  name.    '  Oh,'  said  one  In  Washington, '  be  is  the 

me  to  promise  him  that  I  would  never  utter  another 
oath,  and  I  never  have.'  Said  another :  'Captain  Fiske 
—oh  yes ;  he  helped  me  off  the  Aeld  after  that  dreadful 
battle,  gave  me  his  blanket,  and  spoke  kind  words  of 
cheer  that  helped  to  keep  me  alive.'  Multitudes  coald 
testify  of  his  fidelity  to  them.  It  was  his  daily  duty 
to  care  both  for  the  bodies  and  the  soalsof  all  about 
bim."— A'sv  Englandrr,  Janaari-,  1S66,  art.  Iv ;  Omgrt- 
ffotioMol  Qututerlf,  18&G,  art.  i. 

natQln,  pipa  or  Tte'fi  nscd  in  the  sdministntlon 
of  the  wine  In  the  Eucharist  from  the  8th  century  to 
the  12th.  The  deacon  held  the  cup  in  his  own  hand, 
a  small  reed  >r  pipe  was  introduced  into  the  wine,  and 
the  communicant  drew  up  the  wins  into  his  mouth 
through  this  pipe.  The  object  was  to  prevent  the  pos- 
fitnlity  of  spilling  any  of  ihe  nine. 

Fitoh,  EoK^iEZKit,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  praaident  of  Williams  College,  Uoss.,  was  bom  in 
Norwich  Sept,  28, 1756,  and  graduated  in  YaU  in  1777. 
After  teaching  for  some  lime  In  Hanover,  N.  Y.,  he  he- 
came  tutor  in  Yale,  and  remained  there  till  17B3,when 
he  formed  a  mercantile  connection,  which  proving  dis- 
astiDos,  be  returned  to  bis  former  office,  to  which  was 
addfd  that  of  librarian.  He  waa  licensed  to  preach  in 
17B7.  and  in  1791  became  preceptor  o(  the  academv  in 
Wmiamstown,  Mass.,  of  which,  with  the  title  of  Wil- 
llanis  College,  he  was  appointed  president  in  1793. 
He  resigned  in  1816,  and  was  installrd  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  West  Bloomfield.  N.  Y.,  which 
hs  resigned  In  1828,  after  a  zealous  and  efficient  min- 
litiy.  He  died  March  31, 18.13.  He  published  ^  fioe- 
»JaartaU  Ditcouru,  KOS.-'Sprague,  Antiali,  ill,  Gil. 

Fitchea  (i.  e.  Vetches  or  ehich-pra\  the  incorrect 
rendering,  in  tbe  AnCta.  Vera.,  of  two  Heb.  words.    Sea 

1.  nxp  (h'Ua-k,  something  ifmni),  which  occnre 
X\j  in  Isa,  ixvili,  ;G,  37,  vbere  especial  lefervnce  is 
uadelothe  mode  oif  freshing  it;  not  with  "a  thresh- 
log  inslronieot,''  Syn,  ']''"H),  bnt  "with  a  staff" 
C^^),  becaase  the  heavy-armed  cylinders  of  the  for- 
Bur  implement  would  have  crusbed  it.  Although 
^ttmuk,  in  Chaldee  Xn^P  (Buctorf,  Im!.  TWm.  col. 
not),  is  always  acknowledged  to  denote  some  seed, 
T*t  intarpreten  have  had  ({real  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing tbe  particnlar  kind  intended,  some  translating  it  I 
fOM,  Others,  aa  Luther  and  the  English  Tsrston,  vetch- ' 
■^  bot  witbont  any  proof.     Meibomins  considers  it  to  i 
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be  the  tMttpoppg,  and  others  a  bladt  »ud.  This  last 
Interpretation  has  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
oldest  suthoiities  in  its  support.  Ot  these  n  few  are 
in  favor  of  the  black  poppy-seed,  but  the  ma^ty  of  a 
black  aeed  common  in  Egypt,  etc.  (Celsius,  Hitmbal. 
ii,  70).  The  Sept.  translates  it  iiiXavBiov,  tbe  Vulg. 
gilk  (perhaps  from  the  Heb.  ti,  coriander;  see  Plan- 
IS,  Rud.  V,  S,  39),  and  TremelllDS  insIuBfjIiutN,  while 
tbe  Arabic  has  sJutmi.  All  these  mean  the  same 
namely,  ■  very  black-colored  and  aromatic 
seed,  "/matl-fiiBKr"  or  "black  CBntn,"  still  cultiva- 
ted and  in  doilv  employment  as  a  condiment  in  the 
East.  Thus  Pliny  (ix,1T,;i),"CsrA,th>m the  Greeks, 
others  call  adixathim,  and  still  others  tntlan^Knaoa. 
The  beat  is  that  of  the  most  pungent  smell,  and  black- 
est." By  Dioscorides  (iii,  SB),  or  the  ancient  author 
wbo  is  supposed  to  have  added  the  synonymes,  we  are 
informed  that  iiiXavDiav  was  also  called  the  "wild 
block  poppy,"  that  the  seed  waa  black,  acrid,  and  ar- 
omatic, and  that  it  was  added  to  bresd  or  cakes.  Pliny 
also  ssys,  "The  aeed  of  the  melanthium  or  melansper- 

(xix,  S).  SttlaiMtiM  is  universally  recognised  by 
botanists  to  be  the  NigtUa.  Thus  Banhin  Fiuaz, 
"NigiBa,  from  tbe  black  color  of  the  seed,  is  common- 
ly  called  /uXavAiov."  The  Mna  of  the  Arabs  is, 
moreover,  the  same  plant  or  seed,  which  ia  usuaUy 
called  "  black  cnmin."  So  one  kind  of  cumin  ia  ssid 
by  Dioscorides  to  have  seeds  like  those  at  mfltmliuan 
or  nigtUa.  It  wsa  commonly  coltivatad  In  Egypt, 
and  P.  Aliunus  mentions  it  as  "Suneg  EgyptUs." 
Tbe  Arabs,  besides  iHiiiKz,  also  call  It  hab-id-tvuda,  and 
the  Persians  teah  dona,  both  words  signifying  black 
teed.  One  species,  named  Kiffrlla  Indica  by  Dr.  Roi- 
buigb,  is  called  talajira  in  Indls,  thst  is,  black  lira 
or  cumin,  of  the  family  of  RanunculaceK.  "  N'gella 
latiea  is  alone  cultivated  in  India,  as  in  moat  Eastern 
countries,  and  continues  in  tbe  present  day,  as  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  to  be  used  both  as  a  condiment 
and  as  a  medicine"  (/Uwt.  Htmal.  Bui.  p.  46).  If  we 
coniuder  that  this  appears  to  have  always  been  one  of 
the  cultivated  grains  of  the  East,  and  compare  the 
character  of  nigdla  with  the  passages  in  which  ititaeh 
is  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  ia  applica- 
ble to  them  all.  Indeed,  Rabbi  Obadiaa  de  Bartenora 
states  that  tbe  barbarous  or  vulgar  name  of  the  jtetsocA 
was  ni^t,  that  is,  tiigeUa.     The  Kig^a  tatwa  is  a  gai- 


den  plant,  whicb  commonly  attains  the  height  of  an 
ell,  with  narrow  leaves,  like  the  leaves  otfamd,  a  bine 
flower,  out  of  which  ia  formed,  on  tbe  very  top  of  the 
plant,  an  oiilouR  mnricate  capaule,  the  interior  of 
which  is,  by  means  of  thin  membrsnei,  aepaiated  into 
compartments  oontalning  a  aeed  of  a  very  black  color 
not  unlike  tbe  poppy,  bat  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a 
sharp  taste  not  uDlike  pepper.  Tbe  varions  apedes 
of  n-grlla  are  batbaceoua  (seTeral  of  them  being  lodig- 
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cnoua  la  Europe,  oChen  cultiT*t<d  In  moM  pirts  of 
Atia),  with  their  leaves  deeply-  cut  and  linw,  thair 
flowen  termioal,  moat  oC  them  h>vin|;  under  the  olys 
\tnty  iDVolacm  which  otltn  b«l(  gumninii  the  flower. 
The  tniit  is  composed  of  five  or  >ix  opaules,  which 
irs  compressed,  oblong,  pointed,  sometimes  uid  to  be 
hornlike,  united  below,  and  divided  into  several  cells, 
and  enclosing  numeroue  anBoUr,  icabrous,  black-col- 
ored seeds.  From  the  nature  of  the  capsalea.  It  la  ev- 
ident that,  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds  might  easilj' 
be  shaken  out  by  modenle  blows  of  a  stick,  aa  Is  le- 
lated  to  have  been  the  caae  with  the  keUack  of  the 
text.     See  Thbbbhino. 

Besides  the  N.  satin,  there  la  another  speclei,  (he 
N.  arvsniH,  which  may  be  included  under  the  tann 
kettacit ;  but  Ihe  aeeda  of  thla  last-named  plant  are  leaa 
aromatic  than  the  other.  They  are  annual  planta  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  SamatciUaaa,  and 
Older  Htlittona.  The  uigdia  forma  a  aingular  ei 
tkin  among  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  inaamnch 
aa  they  ace  terrible  poiaoDS,  while  the  oigilla  produces 
seedi  that  are  not  only  wboleaome  and  aromatic,  hot 
are  in  great  reputation  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
Sea  Aboiuticb. 

2.  In  Ezek.  iv,  9,  "fitches"  are  mentioned  among 
the  materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden 
make,  bat  there  it  repreaenta  the  Hab.  word  r^B 
iMK'mett.     This  word  la  Incorrectly  Iranalated  in 
V,  "rye"  (q.  v,)  in  Enod,  ix,  82,  and  Isa.  xxvili,  i 
but  in  the  latter  place,  as  in  Eiek.  iv,  0,  we  have  the 
margioal  reading  "spelt,"  which  lathe  true  rendering 
of  the  word,     Thi 
and  the  specie*  of  ( 
Tritkam  ipdia  of  Linnteus — In  Greek  iia ;  in  I^tin 
Jar  and  odor.    "  Spell  has  a  four-leaved  blunted  calix, 


le  huska  that  they  must  be  ftced  from  them  by  pe- 
culiar devlcea ;  it  grows  about  aa  high  a*  '  '  , 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Talesti  , 
one  apeciea.  The  Sept.  tTanalate  it  by  uXt>fHi,  Id  Pliny 
aiiaca,  which  corresponds  with  Ihe  French  r^t;  and 
Herodotus  (li,  86)  obaerrea  that  it  was  used  b;  the 
Egyptians  for  baking  bread  ~  (Kalisch  <in  Exod.ix,S!). 
See  Caniuu. 

Flv«-inll«  Act,  or  Oxford  Act,  an  act  of  thi 
British  rHrliament,  passed  in  1665,  which  Imposed  an 
oath  on  all  nonconbrmtata,  binding  them  at  no  timi 
to  endea*or  any  alteration  of  the  government  in  eithei 
Church  or  State :  and  ordering  that  nonconrormingmin' 
isters  should  neither  live  in.  nor  come  viMafive  na/ei 
Cexc*(it  in  crossing  the  road)  of  any  Iwroiigh,  city,  oi 
corpornte  town,  or  within  five  miles  of  any  parish, 
town,  or  place  in  which  they  had  tieen,  Nnce  the  Act 
of  Oblivion,  paison,  vicar,  or  lecturer,  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  paunda,  or  six  months' impri 
ing  rendered  Incapable  of  teachins  any  school,  or  tak- 
ing any  boarders  to  be  taui^ht  nr  inatmcted.-^Bsi 
Chun*  HUlory  of  England,  ii,  G32j  Neal,  Hiilorg  of 
the  Parilaiu  (Harpera'  ed.),  ii,  2bi. 

Five  Points,  the  llvo  doctrines  controverted  be- 
tween the  Calviniita  and  Arminlana.  via.  predestina- 
tion, extent  of  the  atonement,  grace,  free-wilt,  and  final 
perseverance.  The  jtanquarticdar  crmtrortTig  In  Eng- 
"      ■  It  Cambridge  In  l&M 

n  1626  two  fruilleu 
conference*  were  held  on  these  points;  and  in  1630 
buhop  Davenant  preached  at  court  on  these  disputed 
matters,  and  thereby  gave  great  offence  to  Cbarlea  1. 
The  next  year  the  controversy  was  revived  at  Oxford 
■nd  in  Ireland,  of  wlikh  archbishop  Uiher  wai  then 
primate.  The  king  issued  certain  injonctiona  concern- 
ing the  bounds  within  which  these  points  might  be 
diicuaaed.     See  AaHHl*ni«H ,  Calvuobii  ;  Dobt. 


FLACrUS 

FlAOOtu,  Caidb  MoBuAitDS  (GrsEelicd  Caio(  Kiip. 
0avoc  9\attiit,  Joaephoa,  Anl,  iv],  6,  S),  son  of 
rhat  notable  consular  Bomon  of  tlie  same  na 
imitb's  Dkl.  o/ClaM.  Biagr.  a.  v.),  was  con 
with  Octavianu*  ]n  A.D.  61  (Tacitus,  .4  hl  i,  61 ;  S 

I.  Vil.  B).     While  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  he  pm- 

ilgated  the  emperor's  decrees  to  the  provincial  mag- 
istrates in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Joseph.  j4ii(.  xvi,G,t-6l; 
and  when  prcaaa  of  Syria  he  befriended  Herod  Agfip- 
pa  till  biSuenced  by  Ariatobnlna  (>6.  xviii,  6,  iS). 

FlaolaoB,  a  name  given  to  those  who  adbend.ia 
the  controverslea  among  the  German  reformen,  te     | 
"atthios  Flsciua  (q.  v.).  | 

FlaciuB  (FlaeK),  Matthias,  alao  called  Illtm- 
ja  f^om  hia  native  country,  an  eminent  Lutheran  re- 
former, was  bora  at  Albons,  in  Illyria.  about  Ib'itt.  At 
ilxteen  he  proposed  entering  a  convent,  hnl  Baldo  Lo- 
petino,  the  provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  wbobsd  \m- 
billed  Protestant  Icndenclea,  adviaed  him  to  atudr  tbr- 
itogy  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  Baale  In  16S9,  to  Tubingen  In  1510,  and  in 
Wittenberg,  where  he  .;sve  private  learoni  ia 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  hi*  travels  be  became  ac- 
quunted  with  Grynaui,  Leonard  Fnchs,  Elvr,  and 
finally  with  Luther  himself,  whose  lealout  disciplp  ht 
aoon  became.  He  was  after  a  while  appcrfuted  pn>- 
fetaor  of  O.-T.  literature  at  Wittenberg,  hut,  driven 
away  by  the  issue  of  the  gmaJcaldic  War  in  1647,  be 
went  to  Brunswick.  Recalled  by  prince  Usnrice,  be 
came  back,  but,  having  opposed  Uelsncthon's  Lr^nic 
/ulerim  [sea  AdiafhOBa  and  IkTebim],  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  and  thence  to  Klagdeburg,  whence  he  pub. 
lished  seversl  writings  a;.-ainst  the  Inlrrin,  thoagh  in 
other  p<rfnt»,  especially  in  the  Ofi»ndrian  cantic'enj, 
he  aided  with  Melancthon.  He  was  abto  for  several 
years  engaged  in  theological  controverslea  with  Msjoi 
Strigel.  Schwenlifeld,  etc.  See  SrnEBOisricCOTrao- 
VERsr.  About  the  same  time  he  projected  the  Jfaf- 
(Mui;  Cendirvi  [see  Cektubies],  of  which  great  wgA 
he  was  the  life  and  aoul.  In  1667  he  waa  made  piofeH- 
Or  of  the  newly-orgunixed  University  of  Jena,  which 
became  the  stronghold  of  strict  Lutheraniim,  and  when 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  drawing  up  of  tlx 
SAklittlie  Con/utud'otun^ri/t,  to  enforce  Lntbeiu 
views.  It,  hovever,  proved  injurious  both  to  the  uoi- 
venity  and  to  himself,  as  It  led  the  duke  to  estabhih  t 
censorship,to  which  Flaclue  and  his  colleagues  were  un. 
willing  to  submit,  and  were  dismissed  in  1661.  Hs  bid 
made  himself  especially  odious  by  the  rush  staltmeBt 
(in  his  discussion  with  Strigel  at  Weimar,  IMO)  that 
original  tin  is  the  very  tabslsacc  of  nun  in  bis  fsllni 
state.  He  wasaccused,  therefore,  of  Manichielim.  Af 
tcr  spending  Ave  years  In  Regensburg,  he  accepted  > 
call  to  Antwerp,  and  from  thence  to  Franklbrt  and 
.Strosburg,  Obliged  1o  leave  the  latter  cl^  on  accoaat 
of  his  Dplnions,  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
died  la  the  bospiul  in  1576. 

The  career  of  Flaclua  was,  on  the  whole,  a  atanay 
and  unhappy  one.  But,  after  all  the  ehuae  that  has 
lieen  heaped  upon  him,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  lie 
waa  a  consistent  npholder  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  learned  originally  from  Luther.  Tlie  writers  hi 
the  Reformed  interest  have  generally  treated  blm  loo 
•everely  ;  an  onfavnnilJe  view  of  him  it  given  by 
Planck,  Gfckickte  dit  Prolata»t.  Lrirbrgnfi.  The 
best  account  of  him  it  to  be  found  in  Preger,  Ma- 
aiai  FlariHi  lllyrinu  u.  wwie  Zril  (Erhingen,  liO-O, 
2  volt.),  from  a  notice  of  which,  In  the  Bibliolifm  Sa- 
cra (1862,  p.  226),  *e  make  the  followine  extnttt: 
"  If  it  was  right  for  a  sincere  follower  of  Luther  to  c»- 
pouse  the  cause  of  hit  deceased  friend  and  teacher,  isd 
to  thaw  by  the  severest  logic  that  the  Lutheran  Chartli 
was,  under  Melanclhon's  guidance,  drifting  away  ftwii 
It*  moorings,  then  Flsdus  is  to  be  exonerated  ftom  the 
rbarge  of  uncharitable  nest,  and  his  plea  mut  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  unhappy  division  wa*  not  chargeable 
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ta  hbn  who  defendad  tbe  old  Wittenberg  Iheology,  bat 
nllier  to  bim  wbo  iotnidacMl  innovitions.  We  ny 
nothing  now  about  tba  truth  of  tbe  one  or  tbe  otber 
view;  we  onl;  nnurk  that  FUciui  v»  ths  undoublad 
chatnpian  oftbegcnuing  theology-  of  Saxon;,  utaugbt 
hy  Lather.  W«  cannot,  therefore,  uphold  Lather  and 
oondemn  Flaciiu.  In  Ibeologr  we  cannot  sa;  tbat 
what  Lntber,  u  the  lint  reformer,  had  ■  right  to  teach, 
Flaclui,  his  [nferior  in  authority,  had  not  a  right  Co 
munl&lu  Bgiin<t  lo  great  a  man  a>  Holancthon;  tor 
th*  thwIogUn  swears  nllegiancs  not  to  men,  but  to 
principloi.  Flacioi  could  Joatlj'  reply  to  nil  who  thue 
rapnuchsd  him,  that  if  Helanccbon  whs  great,  tmtb 
«u  KTealer.  ....  But  bow  lUnda  the  matLer  as  i[ 
■Acts  the  Intellectual  and  moral  character 
chief  combatsnti  p  Flaciui  clearly  had  Lutber'a  greal 
antlMTity  on  liii  side,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
Holancthon  uw  that  the  Genevan  and  3Cruburg  the- 
oiogiaiu  entertilned  clearer  and  more  Acriptural  viewa 
of  the  aabjact  than  l.utber  and  the  party  of  Flaciui. 
With  Mm  the  authority  of  Luther  was  not  dual.  Ac- 
cording to  Fladus,  ati  questions  of  theology  and  church 
Qsa^BS  ware  to  be  decided  by  tbe  auCbority  of  tbe  Bible 
and  o/L«lier.  According  to  Melancthon,  they  were 
In  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  qfreo- 
•M.  Botb  were  sincere  and  deeply  in  eamsst.  Both 
make  out  their  points  by  irresistible  logic.  Schmidt, 
In  the  new  Life  of  Uelancthon  jost  published  by  bim, 
vindicate*  Melancthon'*  character  in  this  controversy 
triumphantly.  Preger  baa  done  the  same  for  Flacius. 
Flaeioa  shows  more  Urmnea*  and  tenacity,  Melanc- 
thon more  conciliation  and  finrboarance.  The  former 
had  ancb  a  reremnce  for  truth,  or  for  what  aeomed  to 
be  trutb,  that  he  forgot  the  respect  due  to  a  great  and 
good  man.  He  waa  mercilessly  but  conscientiously 
contentions.  The  Istler  waa  ao'  amiable  and  fond  of 
peace  that  he  wonldfar  the  sake  of  It  yield  what  he 
might  lu*a  maintained.  He  waa  never  a  polemic,  ex- 
cept by  neceaalty It  is  a  somewbat  remarkable 

fact  that  FbciD*  waa  Inceasanlly  persecuted,  and  often 
driven  from  place  to  place  for  teaching  exactly  what 
Lnther  taught.  He  was  evidently  a  tenacious  man, 
and  Ixim  to  be  a  polemic ;  but,  notwithstanding  hia 
had  name  for  disputalioaaneea,  he  was  tu  leu  violent 
and  abuaire  in  Us  language  than  hia  opponents,  and 
more  maaanred  and  unimpaseioaed  than  Luther.  It 
waa  tbe  abarpuess  of  his  logic,  and  the  unsparing  se- 
verity with  which  he  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  any 
deviation  from  Luther,  that  so  galled  hia  opponents. 
They  charged  him,  and  perhaps  not  unjnatly,  with  aa- 
anminK  to  be  tbe  gnaidian  of  the  Church.  He  did.  In- 
deed, endeavnr  to  persuade  princes  and  magiatrates  to 
watch  over  tbe  purity  of  Chriatlan  doctrine,  and  con- 
fsistd  that  he  called  every  man  to  account,  no  nutter 
■hst  his  tank  or  poution  was,  who  either  openly  or 
aecTOtly  attempted  to  deatroy  what  Luther  had  bnilt 
up.  At  the  same  time,  he  affirmed  tbat  he  did  It  aa  a 
itithful  aon  of  the  Church,  duiag  only  what  every  one 
waa  boond  to  do,  namely,  to  guard  it*  purity  with  all 
the  power  and  skill  he  poaaesnd.  He  furtbermore 
nalutalned  that,  aa  Ibe  pnpil  and  friend  of  Luther,  be 
owed  It  to  his  memory  to  defend  him  and  his  doctrines 
agiinat  all  assaults,  even  though  Ihey  were  made  at 
Wittenberg  itself  and  by  no  less  a  man  than  Melanc- 
thon. He  was  undoubtedly  governed  by  consclentioui 
'  motive*,  however  he  may  have  erred  both  in  matters 
if  doctrine  and  of  expediency;  but  when  he  trusted 
In  princes  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  he 
Annd,  to  hia  grief,  that  be  truated  to  a  broken  reed. 
Tboogh  unfortunate  in  hia  life,  and  a  wanderer  and 
(bgitive  in  big  old  age.  and  apparently  unsuccessful 
hi  the  chief  aim  ofhls  life,  still  he  ranks  third  amoog 
tb*  men  of  hia  age  In  his  influence  upon  the  doctrines 
ef  the  old  Lutheran  Church.  H*  has,  indeed,  been 
kiBg  almoet  forgotten,  except  as  an  ecelesiiatical  histo- 
ric." The  chief  writings  of  Pladoa  are  OsMJii^cr^ 
taLofnaa  am/ra  adtapA^rMauJrauiiii  aSita  fHagds- 
UL— 19* 
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burg,  1650,  8vo)  :—Otiandn  dt  JuitifieatvMe  B^nlati* 
(Francf.  1&52,  4to> :— Cal<i%ul  resCiun  Vtrilatii,  etc. 
(Bile,  1666)  Francf.  1671, 4to):—foun,/Win.  £i;e&»it 
cvasami  de  nun  lenUaado  divina  gateraiioitii  FiUi  Dei 
modo  (Bale,  16G0,  SvD):~fft<loru  oertaninlim  de  pri- 
ntatu  Papa  {Bale,  16M,  8vo)  ■.—Clamt  Scr^tttra  Sacra 
(Bale,  1667,  Ito  ;  Jena,  1676,  fol. ;  a  valuable  Bibli- 
cal and  beimeneatical  dictionary).  See,  beaidoa  tbe 
worka  already  noticed,  Tweaten,  M.  Ftaciat  lUyrici't 
(Berlin,  lS44)i  Adami,  V^  Theohg.  Gtrm.;  Eotlet 
Mauv.  Biogr.  Gfnini!\  xvli,  806  ;  Henog,  Stal-Enrf- 
khpSdie,  iv,  410  aq. ;  Heppe,  DU  am/ai.  EnluicttlaHf 
dtr  allpraUU.  KirtAe  DetUichhadi  (Marburg,  lSo4|; 
.  Slulim  u.  Krinkat,  1H65,  648 ;  Schmidt,  in  ZeiUchrift 
■  /.  d.  kiMtar.  Thtahffie,  1849;  Domer,  Grjckic&lf  d.prol. 
I  ThepiogU  (MUiiclien,  1867,  Bro),  861-374  ;  Gieaeler.Ct. 
Biitoty,  ed.  Sintlb,  vol.  iv,  §  ST ;  and  the  artlclea  Ai>i- 
CoMTBovEKaiES;  Stkekoutic  Contbo- 


FlaE  (•"  t*'  "■"»  o/apJoaf)  ■'andt  In  the  Autb. 
Vere.  aa  the  te|M'esentative  in  part  of  two  Heb.  words. 
See  BoTAHT. 

1.  i1  cAu' (^nx ;  Sept.GnBcUa*  ax',  Sx'i,  Poiraiiov ; 
Vulg.  bcui  paliutni,  eorecdiat),  a  word,  according  to 
Jerome  (Cammal.  in  Isa.  xix,  7),  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  denoting  "  any  green  and  coarse  herbage,  such  as 
ruafae*  and  reeds,  which  grows  In  musby  places" 
(comp.  Gesenlus,  Tha.  HA.  p.  67). '  In  Job  vili,  11.  it 
is  asked, "Can  the  ocAuCflag")  grow  without  wa- 
terP"  It  seems  pnibable  tbat  aome  >/>«i|Sc  plant  is 
here  denoted,  as  Celsius  bos  endeavored  to  prove  (Hi- 
mb.  I,  342),  for  Ibe  lUiiu  is  menlioned  with  the  gone 
or  "  papyrus."  See  the  treatise  of  Happoch,  De  pa- 
pgn,  etc.  (Cohurg,  I7T!;  with  the  Adiilraufal.  lb. 
1777).  TbewordoccursanceagalninOen.  xli,S,  18, 
where  It  li  said  that  tbe  seven  well-favored  kine  came 
up  out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  actu  ("  meadow"). 
Now  It  is  generally  well  known  that  moat  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  water,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
which  grow  in  its  vicinity,  are  not  well  suited  as  food 
for  cattle ;  aome  being  very  wat«ry,  others  very  coarse 
in  texture,  and  aome  possessed  of  acrid  and  even  poi- 
sonous properties.  None,  therefore,  of  the  Alga  can 
be  intended,  nor  any  species  of  Suloiiiiu,  or  "flower- 
ing ruab"  (aa  might  be  inferred  fhim  one  rendering  of 
the  Sept.),  The  different  kinds  of  Juatm,  or  rush, 
though  abounding  in  such  situations,  are  net  suited 
for  pasturiige,  and.  In  £ict,  are  avoided  by  cattle.  So 
are  the  majority  o(  the  Cyperaeta.  or  tedge  tribe ;  and 
also  tbe  numerous  species  of  Carec,  which  grow  in 


a,  yet  yi 


very  a 


ia  scarcely  if  ever  touched  by  cattle.  A  few  species 
of  Cifptnu  serve  aa  paaturoKe,  and  tbe  roota  of  aome 
of  them  are  esculent  and  aromatic;  but  these  must  be 
dug  up  before  cattle  can  feed  on  tbem.  Same  apeciea 
of  iScirTRu,  or  club-rush,  however,  serve  as  food  for  cat- 
tle :  ^.  cejpUoati$^  for  instance,  is  the  principal  food  of 
cattle  and  sbeep  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  from  the 
beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  May.     Varieties  of 

nf  tbe  numerous  kinds  of  Cyperaceee  common  in  In- 
dian pastures,  as  Cypenit  diMut  and  krnulncigat,  are 
also  eaten  by  cattle.  Therefhre,  If  any  apecific  plant 
Is  intendeil,  a*  seem*  Implied  In  what  goes  before,  it  is 
perfaapa  one  of  tbe  edible  species  of  scirpui  or  cyparus, 
perhaps  C.  eteulaitia,  which,  however,  haa  distinct  Ar- 
abic names:  or  It  may  be  a  tnie  grass;  some  apecias 
of  panicum,  for  Instance,  wblch  form  excellent  paatore 
in  warm  countries,  and  seversl  of  which  ctdw  luxuri- 
antly In  the  neighborhood  of  water.  But  it  is  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  warm  ooantries  sul^ect 
to  excessive  drought  that  the  only  pasturage  to  which 
cattle  oan  resort  Is  a  green  strip  of  different  grasses, 
with  some  sedges,  whicb  runs  along  the  banks  of  riv- 
er* or  of  piece*  of  water,  varying  more  or  leas  ia 
breadth  according  to  the  height  of  tbe  bank,  that  io. 
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the  distance  of  water  from  tbe  >nrCic«.  Catt1«  emerB- 
ing  rrom  rivers,  wfalcb  thej  may  often  be  >een  doing 
in  hot  countries,  would  naturally  go  to  such  grwn 
berbage  as  iutimated  id  tbia  pjuftagti  *J(  GeneaiSf  and 
which,  as  indicated  in  Job  xviii,  3,  could  not  gn>w 
irltbout  water  in  a  wartn,  dry  eountry  and  climate. 
Kitto  (Pid.  Bib.  on  Genaais,  1.  c.)  idenliReg  this  MtdBS 
with  the  /laXivaGaWii  of  Tbeopbnstui  (A/tX.  Flanl. 
iv,  8, 12),  whicb  pbint  waa  inncb  eaten  by  iheep  and 
cattle.  There  ia,  however,  mncb  doul)t  as  to  what  the 
maUnalltnlia  denotes,  aa  Scbneiiiar  baa  afaown.  Hie- 
odotion,  in  Job  viii,  11,  baa  axi ;  and  dx'  occun  in  the 
Sept.  (Iia.  xix,  T)  also  as  the  repreacniatiTe  of  rh*^3 
(A.  V.  "paper  reads"),  whlcb  word  is  explained  by 
Ueeenius,  naked  places  without  treea  —  the  graasv 
piacea  on  the  bunka  of  tbe  Nile.  The  aame  Greek 
word  b  used  by  the  son  of  Siracb,  Ecclea.  xi,  IG  (dji 
or  d\ii,  for  tbe  copies  varj')-  As  no  aimilar  name  is 
known  to  be  applied  to  any  plant  or  pUnta  in  Hebrew, 
endeavors  bare  been  made  to  find  a  similar  one  no  ap- 
plied in  the  cognate  languaf^es  (aoe  Jabionski,  Oputc. 
i,  «;  U,  159,  ed.  Te- Water),  and,  aa  quoted  by  Dr. 
Harris  (iVnI.  ilUl.  qflhe  BUJe,  s.  v.),  the  learned  Cha- 
pellon  aaya,  "  We  have  no  radix  for  ^nK,  unless  we  de- 
rive it,  as  Scholtens  does  iCommexl,  tn  Jub,  1.  c),  from 
the  Arabic  achi,  to  bind  or  Join  together."  Hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  it  might  Im  some  one  of  the 
grasses  or  sedges  employed  in  former  timet,  as  some 
■till  are,  for  making  ropes.  But  there  is  probably 
some  other  Arabic  root  which  haa  not  yet  lieen  as- 
eartainsd,  or  which  may  have  become  olxolete;  fo.' 
there  are  numerous  words  in  the  Arabic  language  hav- 
ing reference  to  greenness,  all  of  whieh  have  nIA  as  a 
common  element.  Tbua  oUyoi.  thickets,  dark  groves, 
places  full  of  reeds  or  flags,  in  which  animals  take 
shelter;  akitvnt,  puUinc  forth  leaves;  so  alAarar, 
greenness,  verdure;  ajtAcAuAiA,  abounding  in  grasa. 
These  may  be  connected  with  hoA,  a  common  term  for 
grass  in  Northern  India,  derived  from  the  Peralan, 
whence  amber  is  called  i<iA  -  ruirAy,  gross  -  attracter. 
See  Rekd. 

2.  ^;>*.  (r|1D,  Sept.  i'XocVulg.  carectam,  ftlagia) 
■Kcurs  freqaently  in  the  O.  T.  in  connection  wilhjHiiii, 
"sea,"  to  denote  the  "Red  Sea"  (q.  v.).  The  term 
here  appear*  lo  lie  used  in  a  very  wide  aenae  to  denote 
"weeds  of  any  kind."  The  yom-n?)*,  therefore,  lathe 
"  sea  of  weeds,"  and  perbapa,  aa  Stanley  (JS.  and  P.  p. 
6,  notel  observes,  nipA  "may  be  applied  to  anyaque- 
ona  veKFtntinn,"  which  would  include  the  arborescent 
coral  growths  for  which  thia  sea  is  celebrated,  aa  well 
aa  the  different  alttm  which  grow  at  the  bottom :  see 
Pliny  (H.  AT.  niii,  25)  and  Shaw  (7V,»si»,  p.  387,  fol. 
1"38),  who  spealts  of  a  "  variet)-  of  aiga  uiijha  that 
grow  within  its  channel,  and  at  low  water  are  left  in 
great  qnantltiea  upon  the  seashore"  (see  also  p.  384). 
Tbe  word  n^  in  Jonah  li,  b,  translated  "weeds"  Uv 
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tbe  A.  v.,  haa, there  can  be  no  doabt,  rsftrence  lo  "  sea- 
weed," and  mora  especially  -  to  the  long,  ribbon-like 
fronds  of  the  Lamiaanif,  or  the  entangled  maisn  of 
Fuci.  In  Eiod.  ii,  B,  5,  however,  where  we  read  Ihii 
Mosea  was  laid  "in  the  nipt.  A.  V.  'flaf^'by  the  liv- 
er's brink,"  it  is  probable  that  "reeds"  or  "rushes," 
etc.,  are  denoted,  as  Kab.  Salomon  explains  it,  "a  plan 
thick  with  reedb"  (See  Celsius,  Aimift.li,  66.)  Tbe 
jian-mpAin  the  Coptic  version  (aa  in  Eiud.i,  19;  jiiii, 
18;  Psa.cvi,  7, 9,^2)  is  rendered  "the  *n»«<i."  Th« 
word  fori  is  the  dd  Egyptian  for  a  lodge  of  Eeme  kind. 
Jablonski  (flpute.  i,  SCG)  givsa  Jtnau  aa  its  rendering. 
and  compares  a  passage  in  Tbeophrastus  {Uid.  Ptaal. 
iv,  8,  §2,  5)  which  thus  deacribes  tbeaori.-  "Tbei.ti 
grows  In  aratcr  about  marshes  and  those  wsto;  plaeei 
which  the  liver  after  its  return  to  its  Iwd  lesves  be- 
hind It;  it  has  a  hard  and  closely-twisted  rool.froai 
which  spring  tbe  loriu  (stalks)  so-called."  Pliny  (ff. 
If.  .\ili,23)  thus  speaks  of  tbls  plant :  "  1 1:c  sin,  which 
grows  about  the  Nile,  is  a  shrubliy  kind  of  plut  (?), 
commonlv  being  aboat  two  cubits  high,  and  as  thick 
aa  a  man's  thumb;  it  haa  the  panicle  (nno)  of  Iba 
papjTus,  and  is  similarly  eaten ;  the  root,  on  accuuil 
ofils  hardness,  is  used  in  blecksmitbt' shops  intteid  of 
charcoal."  Spi«ngel  (tfiif.  Berb.  i,  78)  identities  the 
sari  of  Theopbtastna  with  the  Cgperiufailigiabu,  Linn.; 
but  tbe  description  is  too  vague  to  serve  aa  a  aoSdcnt 
baaia  for  identiflcatlon.  Tberc  can  be  little  doubt  that 
aph  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  like  on 
English  "  weeds."  It  cannot  be  restricted  to  denote 
als<i,  as  Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show,  liecauae  none 
of  the  proper  alga  are  found  in  the  Nile.  Udy  Cal- 
cntt  {ScTipl.  Iftrb.  p.  158)  thinks  the  Zoltra  taorw 
("grass-wrack")  tnsy  be  intended,  but  there  is  DOth- 
[  ing  in  lavor  of  such  an  opinion.  'The  lapk  of  Isa.  lii. 
6,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  the  kaneh,  appein  to  be 
used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  denote  some  sptdn 
of  "  reed"  or  "tall  grass."  There  are  variens  kmds 
of  Cyperacrar  and  tall  Gramitiaaa,  auch  as  .i4  rwujii  and 
Satchamm,  in  Egypt.    See  Weed. 

Flag  (at  a  mitilan/  term)  la  represented  generally 
tn  Heb.  by  ^311,  dt'gd,  such  being  those  borne  by  tbe 
Israeiitish  camp  during  their  march  through  the  wil- 
derness. Each  three  tribes  had  a  bsnncr  of  this  de- 
scription (Numb,  i,  52 ;  il,  2  sq. ;  i,  14  sq.),  of  the  col- 
or and  form  of  which  the  Kabbins  have  many  legend- 
ary stories  (see  Jonathan  on  Numb,  ii;  comp.  Carp- 
lOv,  Ajtpir.  p.  667  aq.).  The  tribe  of  Jndah  (together 
with  Issachai  and  Zebulon)  bore  as  a  device  a  yoiing 
lion  (compare  Gen.  zlix,  9) ;  tbe  tribe  of  Renben(Kith 
Simeon  and  Gad),  a  man  (according  to  Jonathan,  a  ttif, 
instead  of  the  bullock,  as  a  memento  of  tbe  golden  calf, 
Gen.  xlix,  6);  Epbraim  (with  Manasoeh  and  Benja- 
min), a  steer  (boys,  according  to  Jonathan);  Dan  (with 
Asber  and  Napbtali),  an  eagle  (accordini;  to  Jonalhan. 
a  cerastes ;  eomp.  Gen.  xlix,  17),  on  their  tribal  stand- 
ard. How  tha  juid-ttuigtu  of  tbe  several  bmilira, 
which  In  thoae  pB.iBageB  are  called  r^nrjt,  rignt,  diflrr- 
ed  from  these  D'^V^7,  ia  not  clearly  dcflni>d.  Tbe  as- 
sertion of  colored  pennants  (Harmer,  i,  47S)  is  not  sal- 
tained  by  proof.  On  the  pretended  nrotlo  upon  tb 
banner  of  the  Maccabeea,  see  Haccadxes.  03,  »rt, 
which  is  often  taken  for  a  banner,  is  a  oiililaty  signal 
raised  upon  a  mountain  aa  a  telegraphic  notice  (Isa. 
v,26:  xiii,2;  xxiii,S;  xxx,lTi  Uii,  10,  etc.:  comli. 
Cicero,  AUU.  x.  IT;  Hacmb.  Satam.  i,  16),  and  nay 
have  usually  consisted  of  a  high  pole  with  a  itreamer 
flying  from  its  summit.  Otiiere  reganl  it  rather  oi  i 
beacon  fire  (vTipffoc,  ^puicrric;  comp-  Curt  ins,  t,  %7; 
vli,  7,  6, 13).  See  ge nenillv  Faber,  ii,  462  sq. ;  Jaha. 
II,ii,16Ssq.;  Celsius,  i>f  Fexitfi  fleSr.  (Dpaol.  17*7). 
To  the  Roman  standards,  aqi^a  (Josephns,  War,  ili, 
Si ;  comp.  Hermann,  ad  Ltiaati.  amiaib.  jUR-  p.  WS), 
an  allusion  apparently  occurs  in  Matt,  xxlv,  J8.  (On 
the  Egyptian  ensigns,  see  Wilkinson,  i,  £H:  Bosel- 
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lini,  n,  ii<,  SBO.)  The  Perauu  under  Cyrns  bora  tbe 
■Bme  aymbol  (Xtimph.  Cfrop.  rii,  i,  4i  but  Euk.  zrii, 
3  u  not  in  point,  beinf;  ■  nference  Id  ChaldKUi  UH|{n). 
8m  gencnllj  I.rdii  Sjinl.  laer,  dt  rtnUil.  ni,^.  Com- 
pare Bakiikr. 

FlaSBllanta  (iMt.JlagellaTT,  lo  scoargp),  >  nama 
giren  to  CMTtain  finatiol  McCi  from  tbe  I2tb  t4>  tha 
Ilith  cenlui7,  wbo  used  the  sconi^  ■■  a  meuie  of  pu- 
rification. Set  Discipline  of  tms  Lash.  Thcj 
««*  alio  called  eme'/i'i,  eneifratrei,  bccauM  they 
heM  it  tfaeir  daty,  as  they  >ald,  to  copy  the  aafteringa 
of  Cbrilt ;  and  aeepiali,  liacBaaa  of  thalr  mpatatioD 
from  the  Romin  Cborcfa  aathori^.  Thsir  exceaMa 
were  only  the  natural  developmsntof  oertaia  featurea 
oftlie  Roman  discipline  [sea  Pbsakcb;  PKNtTKiraiAi. 
Dibcipijne]  ;  espeelallj'  of  tbe  belief,  springing  tmm 
the  ayatem  of  indulgences,  that  the  mercy  of  God  couli 
be  propitiated  by  seiMnHictad  ponishmcnCa.  It  is  sue 
that  the  first  society  of  Flagellants  appeared  in  Padui 
in  the  beginning  of  ths  13th  century.  Amid  the  con- 
teats  between  the  Guelpbs  and  Ghibellines,  cruelty 
and  rapine  were  followed  by  remorse ;  and  aliout  1260 
public  asaocbtlons  sprang  up  for  the  purpose  of  dbci- 
pline,  under  tbe  tiame  of  Flagellantea.  In  an  edict 
of  the  marqau  of  Eite  and  the  people  of  Ferrara  for 
their  Buppreesion,  they  are  termed  te  Oompiigme  tk' 
RaltHti,  and  Saialiku  Scopa  tint  Futltgaliomi.  Hnra- 
lori  has  gireD  a  plate  of  tbe  Ctu)n>;ii  which  they  em- 
ployed against  thsmsolves  (^Aatiq,  Ital.  ned,  avi,  vl, 
Wi).  8alf-scaarging  was  practised  in  tlia  open  ftreets, 
and  little  regard  waa  paid  to  decency.  A  hermit 
named  Rainier,  of  Perugia,  la  named  as  the  founder  of 
tbe  sect,  and  bii  success  was  wonderful.  Vast  bodies 
of  men,  girded  with  ropei,  marched  in  procession,  with 
Bongj  and  prayer,  through  the  cities,  and  tnat  one  city 
to  another,  calling  on  the  people  to  repent.  All  hoj- 
iQitiea  ceaa^d.  The  momentary  impression  produced 
by  these  moTjnienls  was  profound,  but  It  did  not  last 
long.  From  JLilr  the  contagion  paaaed  orer  tho 
Alpa  ;  large  bodies  wandered  over  Carniota,  Austria, 
and  even  as  far  as  Poland.  In  a  few  yean  they  dis- 
appeared. Under  the  alarm  of  the  great  plague  of  the 
following  century  the  Flagellants  revived  again.  The 
plague  reached  Itily  in  1347,  and  carried  olT  through- 
oat  Europe  millions  ef  persons ;  1,300,000  in  Germany, 
where,  in  IM?,  the  Flagellants  "arose  afresh,  with  In- 
creaMd  enthusLum.  They  wandered  through  several 
provinces,  whipping  thsmsch-es,  and  propagating  tbe 
most  eatrara;;jnt  doctrines,  namely,  that  Sagellation 
wai  of  equal  virtue  witb  the  sacramenla;  that  the  for- 
glveness  of  all  sins  waito  be  obtained  by  it,  exclaalre 
of  the  merin  of  Christ ;  that  the  old  lav  of  Christ  waa 
aoon  to  be  abolished,  and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining 
tbe  bapttom  of  blood,  to  be  administered  by  whipiring. 
waa  to  be  aubatitated  in  its  place,  Clement  VI  issued 
ahull  a«aiDst  them  (Oct.  30, 1!H9),  and  in  many  [jacea 
thsir  leaders  were  burned.  They  are  again  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  I6th  century  as  venting  yet 
stianger  and  more  mystical  tenets  in  Thuringi;!  and 
Lower  S>i^ony.  Tbey  rejected  every  branch  of  exter- 
nal worship,  entertained  soma  wild  notions  respecting 
the  evil  s[jrit,  and  held  that  the  pereon  who  believes 
wbat  la  contained  in  tho  Apostles'  Creed,  repeats  fn- 
qnently  the  Lord's  Prjyer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at 
certain  times  Isshes  Sis  body  severely  as  a  voluntary 
panlahment  for  the  tranHj^esslons  he  has  committed. 
shall  obtain  eternal  salv,iUon.  The  infecdon  sp  ead 
rapidly,  and  occasioned  much  disorder ;  for,  by  trav- 
elling In  such  nnmbeni,  they  gave  rise  lo  seditious 

fkl  espoanre  of  their  persons,  and  tbelr  extortion  of 
alnta,  rendered  them  so  ohnoxloaa  to  the  higlier  clergy 

In  Germany  and  Italy  endeavored  to  snppreiw  their 
bregularlbes,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia 
•ipelled  them  fnim  their  territories.  A  numerous 
lilt  of  tbrw  bnatlcB  who  were  condemned  lo  the 
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flames  is  praicrved  by  tbt  German  eceleiiaitical  hiatn* 
riana.  At  Sangerhausen,  In  the  year  1414,  no  fewer 
than  ninety-one  were  burned"  (tVjFr.  Metrop,  s.  v.). 
tn  the  year  1899  a  society  of  this  chuacter,  tbe  Wbile 
Brethren  (Biancbi),  descended  from  the  Alpa  ii      ' 


cslly. 


iioth  by  tho  dergj-  and  the  populaci 
had  they  reached  the  papal  lerrilory  than  their  leader 
waa  put  lo  death,  and  tbe  whole  array  dispersed.  At 
ter  Uiis  processions  of  Flagelbints  were  led  through 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France  by  tho  Domini- 
can Vincantins  Ferrentina,  who  may  pcrtiaps  have 
been  the  secret  instigator  of  the  White  Brethren.  But 
each  proceasions  having  been  condemned  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constince,  he  alw>  disconUnncd  Ihom  (Gieaeler, 
§  120).  Giese^cr  gives  extracts  from  the  trial  at  San- 
gerhausen, 1414.  with  many  of  their  articles  of  doc- 
trine (Cjlurol  Uittory.  $  120).  Sea  Boileau,  HiHoire 
du  Flageiiani  (Paris,  1700, 12mo) ;  Hoshelm,  Ch.  Hitl. 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ill ;  cent,  xlv,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v ;  cent. 
XV,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v;  FOrstemann,  Dit  ciriH.  Geialerga- 
leOtdtaJltn  (Halle,  lt»8)i  Hcriog,  Rvii-EncyUap.  iv, 
72G  sq. ;  Meander,  Ch.  Bill.  (Torrey'a),  v,  bVi. 
Flagellation.    See  Scoubor. 


1.  .Jiii'sAoA',  nt^l^K(3  5am.vi,19;  IChron.xvl, 
3;  Caut.li,&j  Hos.  iii,  i).  Ths  real  meaning  of  this 
word,  according  to  the  canclusioua  of  Geaenius  (Tha. 
Hd>.f.  16C),  is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins  (q.  v.),  sucb  as 
are  a  common  refmahment  in  tho  Blast,  espaciall]'  for 
travellers.  See  Cakk.  He  derives  it  from  a  root 
signifying  to  amprtt*,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.  (Kayavav,  d/wpiri],  tJ/i/w™) 
and  of  the  Vuigite  (n'mila,  but  in  Uos.  nnaria.  In 
Caatjiores,  where  the  Sept.  baa  iii'pa),  and  also  by 
tbe  indications  of  tbe  Targum  Pseudojon.  and  the 
Mishna  (JVaJortin,  6,  §  VS).  tn  the  paaaago  in  llosea 
there  is  protMibly  a  referenca  to  a  practice  of  oS^ring 
sucb  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering  of 
Che  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  tnced  to  Luther,  who  in  tbe 
Hrst  two  of  the  above  passages  has  en  NSttd  H'm, 
and  in  the  laat  fame  Won;  but  primarily  lo  the  in- 
terpretations of  modem  Jews  (o.  g.  Goraara,  Baba 
Bathra,  and  Targum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a 
false  etymology  (see  Michaell*.  quoted  by  Gcsenina, 
and  tbe  observations  of  the  latter,  aa  above).  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  the  Arst  two  passages  the  words 
"oF  wine"  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  tbe  last  "of 
wine"  aboold  be  "of  grapes."     See  Frbit. 

2.  AVW,  Vas  (Ian.  xxil,  54),  which  is  commonly 
used  for  a  bottle  (q.  v.)  or  veesel,  originally  probably 
a  skin,  but  in  later  timea  a  piece  of  pottery  (Isn.  xii, 
14).  But  it  also  frequently  occun  (Psa.  Ivii,  9,  etc.) 
with  the  force  of  a  mnaical  instrument  (A.V.  gener- 
ally "paaltory,"  bnt  aometimea  "riol"),  a  meaning 
which  Is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and 
Vulgate  (munri),  and  Luther,  and  given  in  the  mar< 
gin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  however,  seems  to  ha>-e 
aimed  to  follow  the  tendering  of  the  Sept.  (confused- 
ly iirutpifiiifiivoOf  and  with  this  agree  Gcsenius 
(Commal.  in  loc)  and  Filial  (W(*r.  Har^hr:  e.  v.), 
as  being  agreeable  tn  the  parallel  T'llJM,  howU 
("cups,"  Viilg.  eraicra).    Sea  Musical  Iiibtbuhent»  ; 

PlTCHRR. 

Flake  ia  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  at  Job  xll,  IB 
("  the  jfakt  of  hia  [i.  0.  leviathan's]  flesh  are  joined 
together,"  Ip?^,  *ow  cbtng,  \.  e.  are  rigid'l,  [or  V^O, 
mappat,  something  ptwhiloai  (elsewhere  only  Amoa 
viii,  6,  for  rtfiat  of  grain,  as  that  which  falls  away  in 
winnowing,  1.  e.  chaff),  referring  lo  the  drtclapt  or 
flabby  parts  on  the  belly  ol  the  crocodile  (q.  v.),  whldi 
are  iirmly  attached  to  the  l>ody,  instead  of  loosely  bans' 
ingas  in  Ibe  ox.  ,^ 
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FlMuboyant  (Ft.jb)iiifiui=a  torch),  "a  Mnii 
■ppUcd  by  the  >Dtiqu>riu  af  ynnce  to  Ibe  M,jlt  of 
uchiuctun  wbkb  wu 
eonlemporacy  in  tbat 
eonntry  with  th«  Per- 
peadicular  of  EngUnd, 
rram  tbc  aimi-lika 
iKvingj  nf  its  tracery. 
It  aught  perhap*  Ia 
be  regarded  u  ■  ritU 
■led  Decorated  rmthec 
Ibin  a  dtaiinct  Myle, 
though    Minie    or    iu 


bolJneiH  of  earlier  ages ; 
in  rich  worki  the  in- 
trictcy  and  redundin- 

priiing.  One  or  the 
venal    fealnrea   ii    the 


the  tracery  of  the  windowt,  panela,  etc." 

Flame  (prop,  sn^,  h'tab,  pXi>!),  the  Encandocent 
Tapor  of  Ate,  with  which  Utter  term  it  ia  neually  fonnd 
connected  In  the  Dlbla.  The  only  thing  respecting 
Are  which  calla  for  explanation  here  is  iCa  symliolical 
nae.  In  tbia  we  may  distiogniah  a  lower  and  a  higher 
lenae:  a  lower,  when  the  reference  la  limply  to  the 
hnining  heat  of  the  element.  In  which  reapect  any  Tehe- 
ment  affl-ction,  such  la  anyer,  indignaUon,  Ebame,  lova, 
Is  wont  to  be  spoken  ofoa  a  Are  in  theboaom  of  the  in- 
dividual affbcted  (Pu.  xxxix,  S;  Jer.  ix,  6);  and  a 
higher,  which  is  also  by  much  the  more  common  one 
Id  Scripture,  when  It  [a  regarded  as  imaging  the  mon 
dlatincUve  properties  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this 
aymbulical  nae  of  fire  the  reference  ia  to  its  po« 
penetrating  agency,  and  the  terrible  melting,  seemlDg- 
ly  re^tleaa,  effects  it  la  capable  of  prodncing.  So 
Tiewed,  fi^^  especially  a  "flame  [nsb]  of  flrs"  ^xod. 
lii,  2),  ia  the  chosen  symbol  of  the  holineaa  of  God, 
which  manifesM  itself  In  a  consuming  hatred  of  aii 
and  can  endure  nothing  in  Ita  preaenca  but  what  i>  i 
accordance  with  the  pnre  and  good.  There  is  consb 
arable  variety  in  the  application  of  the  aymbol,  but  tli 
paaaagss  are  all  explicable  by  a  reference  to  thia  fui 
damcntal  Idea.  God,  Ibr  example,  is  called  "a  coi 
anming  flre"(Heb.  lil,  99;  comp.  t-snbd,  an  intense 
flame);  to  dwell  with  him  la  to  dwell  "with  devour- 
ing fire"  (Isa.  xxxiii,  14) ;  a*  manifested  even  in  the 
glorified  Redeenter,  "bit  eyes  are  like  a  Hame  offlre" 
(Rev.  ii,  18) ;  his  aapect  when  coming  for  Judgment  la 

pused  bim  about  (Paa.  xcrll,  8 ;  S  Thesa.  1, 8>-^n  these, 
and  many  similar  repraaentationa  occurring  in  Scrip- 
tore,  It  ia  the  relation  of  Ood  to  ain  tbat  la  mon  aape- 
cially  in  view,  and  the  aearchlng,  intenae,  oll-consnm' 
ing  operation  of  hia  holiness  in  regard  to  it.  They 
who  are  tbemielvea  conformed  to  this  bollnoaa  have 
nothing  to  f^ior  from  It;  they  can  dwell  amid  iCa  light 
and  glory  as  in  their  proper  element ;  tike  Moaea,  eon 
enter  the  flame-enwrapping  cloud  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, and  abide  in  ll  unticathed,  though  it  appear  In 
the  eyea  of  othera  "  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of 
the  mount"  (Eiod.  xxiv,  17,  IS).  Hence  we  can  eas- 
ily explain  why  In  Old-TesUment  times  the  appear- 
ance of  fire,  and  in  particular  the  pillar  of  fire  (enreU 
oped  in  a  cloud,  aa  ifto  shade  and  reatrain  ita  axce^ 
sive  brightneas  and  power),  waa  taken  aa  the  appropri- 
ate form  of  the  divine  pteaeuce  and  glory ;  for  in  thoae 
Umea,  which  were  more  peculiarly  the  times  of  the  law, 
It  was  the  holiness  of  God  that  came  moat  prominent- 
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ly  into  view  j  it  waa  thia  which  had  in  evei7  Ifam  M 
be  preaaed  moat  urgently  npoa  the  cantdencM  of  meo, 
aa  a  counteru^ve  to  the  pollaling  Influencea  of  idols- 
try,  and  ofesaantial  moment  to  a  proper  apprebnuKH 
of  the  covananL  But  in  the  new,  a*  well  aa  in  Iht 
old,  when  the  same  form  of  representation  is  employed. 
It  ia  the  aama  aspect  of  the  divine  character  thai  ii 
meant  to  be  exhibited.  Thua,  at  the  commencimeH 
of  the  Qoapel  era,  when  J»bn  the  Baptiat  came  fsrtk 
annonncing  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  he  apoke  of  hun  as 
coming  to  haptlia  with  Are  aa  weU  as  with  the  Speit, 

'  not  laaa  to  bom  up  the  cfasff  with  fire  unqMnchabla 
than  to  gather  in  the  wheat  into  hia  gamer  (Matt.  iii. 
11,1!).  The  language  is  suliatantlally  that  of  an  Oid- 
Teetameut  prophet  (Hal.  iii,  1;  iv,  I);  and  it  poanti, 
D0t,aa  ia  ofien  repreaented,  to  the  enlightcDing,  p«xt- 
fylng,  love-en  kindling  agency  of  Christ,  but  to  the  as- 
vere  and  retribntive  eflects  of  hia  appearance.  He 
was  to  be  set  for  judgment  aa  well  aa  (br  merry ;  for 
mercy  indeed  first,  hut  to  thoae  who  rejected  tbe  mer- 

'  cy,  and  hardened  themselves  in  ain,  olao  for  iadgmcBt 
To  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  light,  holiness,  and 
love,  ia  whatabould  ever  follow  on  a  doe  Bubmisatonte 
hia  authority  ;  but  a  baptiam  with  fire— the  fire  af  dl- 
vino  wrath  here  (John  iii,  S6),  growing  into  fire  ob- 
qncnchable  hersaftcr— should  be  the  inevitable  portioa 
of  sucb  aa  set  themielvaa  in  rebellion  agaioathim. 

It  ia  tme  that  fire  in  ita  aymbolical  uae  Is  also  tpo- 
ken  of  aa  porifying — the  emblem  of  a  healing  process 
effectcil  upon  the  spiritual  natorea  of  persons  in  oiva- 
nant  with  God.  We  read,  not  merely  of  fire,  bnt  gf 
reflncr'g  fire,  and  of  a  spirit  of  bamintr  purging  awaj 
the  droBB  and  Imparity  of  Jerusalem  (Mai.  iii,  I;  Iso. 
iv,  4).  StiU  it  la  a  work  of  aeverily  and  judgDcat 
that  la  indicated;  yet  ila  sphere  is,  not  tbe  unbeliev- 
ing and  carrapt  world,  hut  the  mixed  communis  sf 
the  Lord's  people,  with  many  false  memhera  to  be 
purged  out,  and  the  individual  believer  himielf  wiUi 
an  old  man  of  corruption  in  hia  mambera  to  be  merti- 
fled  and  cast  off.  The  Spirit  of  holiness  bsa  a  wotk 
of  judgment  to  execute  also  then;  and  with  mpect 
to  that  it  might  doubtless  be  said  that  Cfariat  baftdas 
each  one  of  hia  people  with  iire.  Bat  in  tbodiscooH 
of  tbe  Bsptiit  tbe  reference  ia  rather  to  different  cUia- 
ea  of  peraona  than  to  different  kinds  ofoperatioD  inlhs 
same  person  i  he  pmnta  to  the  partaken  of  gran  m 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  children  of  apoatasy  and  per- 
dition on  the  other.  Nor  is  tbe  reference  materially 
different  in  the  emblem  of  tongnea,  like  oa  of  lira, 
which  sat  on  tile  apoatlea  at  Penlacoet.  and  in  the  Gn 
that  ia  said  to  go  out  of  Ibe  mouth  of  the  aymbidieal 
witnesaea  of  the  Apocalypse  (Acta  ii,  S ;  Rev.  li,  i). 
In  both  caaea  the  lire  indicated  Ihc  power  of  holinea 
to  be  connected  with  tbe  ministrationa  ot  Chiist'l 
choeen  witneaaea — a  power  that  ehould,  aa  it  wen, 
bum  up  the  corraptlona  of  tbe  world,  conanme  tha 
enmity  of  men'a  hearts,  and  prove  a  reaiatlesa  weapia 
againat  tbe  power  and  malice  of  the  advenary.  CoDi- 
pate  FiRX. 

Flunen,  according  to  Varro  and  Festos,  fromjBo- 
men,  the  band  of  white  wool  wrapped  about  the  a^ 
waa  the  title  given  to  members  of  a  college  of  Bomsa 
priesta  devoted  aeverally  to  tbe  service  of  a  putiruUr 
deity.  "  DiBitqae  ahit  ,8annfotr(,  oitinhu  PdiU'Juxi, 
lingtilii  Flammrt  timto,"  aaya  Cicero  (Z>e  Lrg.  ii,  8). 
Each  received  bis  distinctive  name  from  thai  of  Uh 
god  to  whose  service  he  was  devoted — "lionim  isaft'i 
imynoBiBi  Aabml  at  en  deo  jtmi  xicra/adiaU  (Varro,  Ik 
U»g.  Lot.  V,  64).  There  were  two  classes  of  fiameu, 
(1.)  thoae  styled  JUamti  majorrg.  and  always  (alri- 
ciana,  viz.  the  fl.  diolie,  martiolia,  and  qnirinalis,  io- 
atituted  by  Numo,  according  to  Livy  (i,  SO),  to  take 
charge  of  those  religiona  aorvicea  whiob  bad  hitbeito 
been  function*  of  the  kingly  office ;  and  (1.)  thr  jfa- 
nHKt  nnoru,  who  might  be,  and  nsnally  wen  pleba- 
iaiia,  about  twelve  in  numbeir,  and  instttuted  al  van- 
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Tha  Ssnuii*  w«r*  in  tba  Birllar  dmai  nominUed  by 
Ifae  Cumitli  Curiit*  (in  the  cue  of  tha  dull!  thns  be- 
Idk  deiignated),  but  ifLer  the  anuMient  of  the  i.a 
DamMa  (B.C.  104)  they  vrani  named  \iy  the  Comitia 
Tribtitk,  and  when  thna  nominated  vers  received  (cap- 
<t)  mad  Inanguimled  by  the  pontifei  muilniiu.  who  a\- 
wsva  claimed  paramount  unthnrily  orer  them.  The 
office  irai  for  life,  but  fDrfeitj.ble  fur  a  breach  of  duty, 
or  on  the  occuirence  of  Mune  accident  of  ill  omen  vihile 
•ngaged  in  pHeitly  functions.  Their  official  dreu  «u 
Um  apes,  ■  sort  ofclofe-SttinKcaPt  the  iana,  j^Xaim,  a 
thick  woollen  cloak  (see  Smith,  Diet.  A  atiq.  a.  v.),  and  ■ 
tanrel  vreatb.  The  highest  in  rank  end  honor  wo*  the 
flameu  dtilis,  M  prieit  of  Jupiter,  who  muittw  the  n>n 
of  parente  united  in  marriatfa  iiy  the  caromony  of  coit- 
Jamatio  (which  rale  probably  appiied  to  all  the  mnja- 
m),  and  who  was  himself  marTiod  by  the  same  fomi  to 
his  nUk,  officially  etyled  flaminhia,  whose  aid  was  so 
indiipeiuablelobim  in  the  performance  of  his  priestly 
offlcea  that,  In  the  erent  of  her  death,  ho  was  fiirced 
to  reelgn,  tlnce  the  flameo  dialis  could  not  mairy 
agjin.  He  waa  subject  to  many  restHctlons — among 
others,  was  forbidden  lo  leave  ttie  city  for  a  sln|{te 
night  (thonffh  tbii  role  wm  somewhat  modified  by  An- 
([txtus  and  Tiberins),  or  to  sleep  out  ofhls  bed  for  three 
consecutive  nigbis ;  to  touch  or  mount  a  horse,  or  look 
opoD  an  army  drawn  up  outside  of  tbepimariun;  nor 
eoold  he  take  en  oath,  bence  he  could  not  lie  a  consul 
or  goTomor  of  a  province,  and  wa«,  it  would  appear, 
•mnmo  Jnre,  excluded  fnnn  all  civil  offices,  and  made 
JatK  ofUdinDB  KKcniuMM  (Ur.  1,  gO),  Furthermore, 
he  could  not  wear  a  ring  nitiprrvio  ti  aiuo,  whatever 
tikat  may  mean,  or  go  out  wittioat  his  proper  head- 
dnas,  or  alluw  a  knot  in  his  attiia,  touch  itaur,  laaven, 
lejivcned  bread,  a  dead  body,  a  dog,  a  ehe-gout,  ivy, 
beaOH,  or  r^w  Se»h.  Similar  restrictions  followed  the 
actions  of  the  flaminica.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Da- 
men  dialis  enjoyed  peculiar  priWiegea,  viz.  exemption 
tkom  parental  control,  an  ex  officio  seat  in  the  se 
a  lictcir,  the  right  to  use  the  itlla  funifii  and  the 
[mlexia,  (he  seat  aeit  lielow  the  rex  sacriflcuius  at . 
banquets,  and  the  right  of  sanctuary  for  his  house. 
His  distinctive  dress  was  the  olbngBlerm  («ee  Hope's  ' 
Oatlumt;  pi.  366).  Of  the  jliniKii  marfiu/u,  or  priest  I 
orBian,Bnd  thej(iuie*f«in*aafu,orpriestorQuirinuj>,  ' 
IsM  frequent  mention  la  made,  and  of  the  Jbmins  mi- 1 
wrw  but  little  is  known  beyond  the  names.  The  niu-  I 
nicipal  towns  also  had  flamenii,  and  after  it  became  a  I 
cMtom  to  deify  the  emperors,  damena  were  appointed,  | 
both  in  Rome  and  the  provinces,  to  attend  to  their  i 
worship. — Smith,  Diet.  Grerk  aitd  Romm  Antiq.  a.  v. ; 
M»aaty,  Man.  Jtom.  Aniiq.  a.  v.;  LIvy,  I,  20;  v,  58; 
Epit  xix,  XKVil,  8;  xxN,  SS;  xxx,  V6;  XKxi,fiO;l 
xiivii,M;  Tacitus,  .4WI.  lit,  »fl,  71;  iv,  IS;  Pluurch, ' 
Kmta,  7,  and  QarX.  Aon.  p.  114, 118, 119, 1S4-170  (ed.  I 
Reiake);  Festns,  s.v.  ifoxieue  di^aBiluwtand  mo^ref 
Jbause*,'  Aniaa  QelUos,  x,  IG,  etc.  (J.  W.  M.) 
FlvuliiKlanB.  See  Uesndsitbs. 
Flaiik,^px,,ta'>ef,tbeix'Bafan  animal  (Job  xiv, 
V,  where  fatnees  is  noted  as  *  algit  of  self-pampering) ; 
elMwhere  in  the  plur.  for  the  internal  muscles  of  the 
Mni  neir  tlie  kidneys,  to  which  the  fat  adheres,  Gr. 
4M((LeT.  111,4, 10,  Ift;  Iv,  9;  vil,4);  hence  the  vis- 
ear*  In  general,  metaphorically  ft>r  the  inmost  feelings 
f  >lolna,"  Paa.  xxSvUl,  6).  See  RctKS. 
Flash  or  LtaBiHiiia  (Euk.  1, 14).     See  Liobt- 

Flatt,  a  name  borne  by  several  tbeological  writera 
ef  Germany.  I.  JoHAim  Jakob,  bom  at  Belingen  in 
171^  studied  theology  et  Tubingen,  and  became  tutor 
h  thtf  anlvenity  In  IT4D.  He  wes  anccessiveiy  ap- 
flbttd  deWMO  of  I,eonl>erx  in  I7&S,  of  Tubingen  in 
tnr,  of  St  Laonard'a  Church  at  Staltgird  in  ITfiS, 
pMtor  in  the  latter  dly  in  1781,  court  preacher  in 
<7S),  counadloT  of  the  Consislory  in  I7S4,  and  abbot . 


of  Rerrenalb  In  1791.  He  lUed  Sept.  Ifl,  1793.  Hli 
principal  works  are :  UtltttnataphSoivplneo-llitolo^ea 
ad  nnteriu  ^nmwinuu  (de  iaipitta^OM  petxa6  Adamil- 
ici^  —  Dt  aearia  Chriili  tati^iKtioiie ;  —  I>f  Ammma 
Chriti  tiattaa  oamipraiinlia  [Tub.  1769]) :— £7Bto»ll- 
chung.  t>.  4.  ^HuU  Tcider  d.  IbUistn  Geiil  (Lpi.  1770). 

bom  ut  TUUingen  Feb.  30, 1759,  became  professor  of 
theology  In  tiie  univnraity  of  hia  native  city  in  1798, 
and  died  Mov.  34,  IHJl.  His  principal  writings  are: 
I'rrstiQle  lJiHiliig.-kritiiiA-pUlo*oiAiti:lun  InhalU  (Lpc. 
1786)  ■.—BatrSgt  t.  Batimmuaff.  tic.  d.  Cauialildl  (Lpx. 
1788)  -.—Bri^e  a.  d.  morofiscini  ErUtHHtniaffninde  da- 
«e(^i«i(TUb.  1'99):—Vorlaiaigrn0.diritllic>ie  Morale 
berauB^g.  v.  Steudoi  (TOb.  1828)  -.—OpttatUt  Acadm- 
iea,  henusgeg.  v.  SUsakInd  (TUb.  1828)  -.—MagaimfiT 
oiHrt/icAsfli^BwfiJrifcJ/oruI  (Tub.  1796-1810).  HofT- 
mann  and  Kling  liave  aiho  pul^lbhed  his  Forfrtmjen  fi. 
d.  Ilritf  a.d.  Bamer  (TQUing.l82o); — a.  d.  Kotinlktr 
(1827)  -.—a.  d.  GalUtr  unJ  Epirtrr  (1828) :— o.  d.  /«. 
Upptr.  Kolautr,  Thtualmicher  a.  rhilemim  (1829):— 
a.  d.  TimiitMm  k.  Ttfuf  (1831).— Dnering,  GikkrU  Tha- 
olegeit  Daa4elilaitJi,  i,  408. 

III.  Karl  Chbistiah,  brothet  of  the  preceding^ 
was  born  at  Sluttgaid  in  177S.  He  became  In  ISia 
high  couDselbr  of  the  Consi»tiir}'  end  prebendary  of 
Stuttgaid,  counsellor  of  the  university  in  ISIS,  prelate 
in  1822,  and  general  superintendent  at  Ulm  in  1838. 
He  resigned  hie  office  in  1843,  and  died  in  1843.  He 
wrote,  in  counacihin  with  Storr.  I^rbuck  d.  ckritU. 
Dngnatik  (3d  ed.,  1818,  3  vuU. ;  Iranst.  by  Schmucker, 
Starr  and  Fiatt's  BibSait  TifJogg,  Andover,  3d  ed., 
18S6);  and  published,  in  connection  with  Ewald,  the 
ZeilKhrifl  1.  S'akraitg  cknitHAok  Simu  (1816-1819,  8 
vols.).- Here  r,  Uaivtmii-Lexaoa,  a.v. 

Flattioll,  Johah:!  Friedbich,  a  Oerman  theolo- 
gian and  educator,  was  bom  in  1713  at  Beyhingen, 
j  near  LodwIgsbnriC.  After  studying  theology  at  TU- 
I  bingen,  he  Iwcama  in  succession  preacher  of  tha  gar- 
'  risen  of  Hobeniabcrg  (1742),  pastor  of  Hetlenlmmcm 
I  (17*7),  and  pastor  at  MQuchingen  (1760),  At  the  iat- 
i  tar  place  he  died  In  1797.  Flattich  wrote  a  number 
I  of  works  and  esuyi  on  education,  as  Haairrgtht,  Vem 
I  lihaliad,  UtHmJatdlidii  G»daitte»,  Vm  do'  Avfir. 
I  sicAnn^  der  Kittdtr.  Host  of  his  works  are  collected 
I  In  Ledderhose.  Itbm  imd  Sekrlfiim  dti  J.  F.  FlaltitA 
(8d  edit.  Heldeibeiv,  1866).  He  also  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utalion  of  being  one  of  the  moat  sacc«MfUl  educators 
I  in  Southern  Germany,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
I  many  of  tbe  prominent  men  of  that  period.  See  Pai- 
I  n»r,  in  Henog,  Rad-Eaegktop.  xlx,  49S;  Vaiter,  in 
Schmid,  EmyUop./ir  dot  Eniilunigt-uid  UnUrriehlt- 
uweii,  ii,  S82.     (A.J.S.) 

Fla7«I,  John,  a  nonconformist  divine  and  writer 
of  practical  works,  was  bom  In  Worceslershlre,  Eng- 
land, in  1627.  Ha  was  In  early  lilb  religiously  edu- 
cated hy  hia  father,  and  completed  his  public  educa- 
tion at  Oxford.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the  Cos- 
pel  ministry,  he  was  settled  at  Deptford  in  1660  as 
curate  to  Mr.Walpiate,  aud  on  hia  death  succeeded  to 
the  rectory.  In  1655  he  accepted  a  ananimons  and 
pressinK  call  to  remove  to  Dartmouth,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  much  smaller  stipend,  but  had  a  larger  fleld 
of  usefulness.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  from  hi*  living 
for  nonconformity;  he  did  not,  however,  forsske  hli 
finch,  but  seized  every  opportunity  of  ministering  to 
their  epiritual  necessities.  His  colleague  dying  ioon 
after,  the  whole  care  devolved  on  hhn.  On  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Oxford  Act  he  was  compelled  to  remove 
Ave  miles  Ihim  Dartmouth,  to  Slapton,  where  be  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  le^tai  disturlance,  and  where  many 
of  his  fanner  flock.  In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  laws, 
resorted  to  him,  and  he  at  timet  etoie  into  the  town  to 
visit  them.  Once,  while  preaching  in  a  wood,  be  was 
jiut  entering  on  his  discourae,  when  tbe  aoldien  sud- 
denly nuhed  in  and  dispened  the  conventicle,     Sev 
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v>l  oTthe  fugitives  wer«  ■pprehendad  and  flned;  but 
ths  nmalnilsr,  ralljing  iltar  the  eRecta  of  thsir  Snt 
■Drprise  had  sabiiided,  convened  Mr.  FUtoI  to  ■  more 
retired  Hpot,  where  be  resumed  his  Mrmon.  In  1667, 
when  Jimes  II  diipenaed  with  the  penal  Um,  Mr. 
Fkvel  came  ToTth  from  obscurity,  and  renewed  hii 
wll^i-riHcinK  Ubon.  He  took  b  lively  intareat  In 
tbt  propoaed  union  lietveen  the  Presbyttiun  aod  In- 
dependent churchea,  which  wis  effected  in  1691,  and, 
like  many  n  good  nun  in  those  days,  fondly  anCidpa- 
ted  from  that  consummation  a  aei 
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36, 1691,  leaving  behind  him 
minister.  Flavel'a  sritingi  are  valued  more  far  their 
pungent  and  pniclical  eameatneas  than  for  any  other 
qualiUes.  His  WMt  WorU  were  puUiahed  In  Lon- 
don in  1820  (6  vols.  8vo).  The  American  Tract  Soci- 
al pnbliahes,  in  cheap  form,  his  FoaUam  of  Lift, 
Uttted  if  Grace,  Ckrirt  knocthg  at  tii  Door,  On  latp- 
ing  Iht  Hrart,  laA  Tosthibmf  of  Sinerriij. — Jamieson, 
ReHgiovt  Biograp^,  a.  v. ;  Jonea,  ChriiliaH  BiognqJa/, 
B.V.;  Bogat  and  OeaoeU,  Bitiorg  of  Diuenltrt,],  OiO. 

Flavlinnft,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  waa  bom  of  one 
of  the  beat  famEllea  in  (hat  city  in  the  early  part  of  the 
4tli  centDiy.  Even  while  a  layman  he  was  an  eameat 
opponent  of  Ariiniam.  Tbeodoivt  (who  glvea  a  full 
account  of  Flavian)  aay*  that  be,  seaociated  with  an- 
other lay  monk,  Diodorua,  "  by  night  and  day  exhort- 
ed all  men  to  lie  zealoua  in  religion."  He  Hya  alui 
that  "thev  were  the  first  to  devise  the  ciiolr,  and  to 
teach  them  to  sing  (he  Paalma  of  David  responidvely" 
{Hbl.  FaxIu.  ii,  M).  Bis  zeal  did  not  diminish  after 
bis  ordination  as  priest  by  Meletins  (q.  v.),  abontA.D. 
BGo  (P).  When  Heletlna  was  baniahed  from  bis  aee  liy 
Valens,  Flavian  remained  to  serve  the  cimrcbes  in  An- 
tiocb.  But  the  Eustathian  (q,  T.)  bishop  PaalinDa  con- 
tasted  the  right  of  MeUtius,  and  the  churcbn  were 
divided.  On  the  deaCli  of  Melctius,  A.D.  381,  Flavian 
wu  elected  to  succeed  him,  altliohgli  (according  to  the 
tccasalion  of  Panlinns)  be  had  bounil  himself  by  oath 
not  to  accept  the  office  while  the  Eustuthian  biahop 
survived.  The  diapnla  was  a  Herce  one ;  but  at  lart, 
when  Evsgrius,  successor  of  Paulinns,  died,  390,  Fla- 
vian was  acknowledged  by  both  the  Eastern  and  Wael- 
am  churchea.  He  waa  held  In  great  respect:  Chryso^ 
torn,  who  was  his  pui»l,  speaks  very  highly  of  him. 
He  died  A.D.  104.  He  treated  the  Messalians  severe- 
ly rsBO  MesSaua SB] .—Socrates,  Hiit.  Eert.  lik.  v,  th. 
XXIV ;  Soiomen,  Mul.  Eccltt.  viil,  34 ;  Theodnret,  HiA 
Sniii,24;  Ctve,  Biit.  LUl. ;  CtiHlvr,  Aule«n  Saert, 
(Paris,  1860),  vi,  310.     See  Ebstathiub  ;  MKLBnns. 

FlaTlamu  of  Const AMTiNOPLit  was  chosen  bisb- 
op  oftbatcity,  as  successor  loProclus,  A.D.  446  or  447, 
The  emperor  Tbeodoaiua  was  aet  against  bim  tnm  the 
lieginning  of  his  episcopate.  Eutyches  and  hia  Menda 
were  very  strong  at  court,  but  at  a  ffome  Sjuiorf  at 
which  Flavian  presided  (A.D.  448)  at  ConKantinopte, 
Euscbius  of  Dorylnum  presented  a  formal  complaint 
against  Eutydies.     Flavian,  knowing  the  danger  of 

first  sought  to  quiet  Ihc  matter ;  but,  as  Eutyches  was 
stubborn,  the  trial  was  bad,  and  ended  in  bis  condem- 
nation for  heresy.  The  emperor  was  greatly  offend- 
ed, and,  under  the  advice  of  DiDecun1^  summoned  a 
council  at  Ephcsua  (the  Robber  Council),  at  which  Di- 
oscurus  presided,  and  where  tbe  most  violent  couraea 
were  pursued.  Flavian  was  not  only  deposed,  but  so 
bmtallv  1^eBte^  liy  tlie  Egi-ptian  atlendanla  of  Dios- 
cnrus  that  be  died  three  days  after  (A.D.  449).  The 
Council  ofChulcedon  named  him  martyr,  nnd  his  name 
Is  lo  be  found  in  the  Roman  martyroIoKy,  Feb.  18.  See 
EvBRtius,  Hill.  Eccl.  i,  8 ;  Neander,  Charrh  HitKny.  ii, 
606  sq.  I  and  arts,  Eutychksi  Eutyckiakism ;  Eph- 
E3i:g,  Robber  Cochcil  or  j  EossBitfs  or  Dobyl^- 


Flavigiiy,  Taleriah  de,  a  French  Hebrew  scbol- 
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ar,  was  bom  at  TiUar>4n-Pray6res,  near  I^oo,  «t«M 
the  commencement  of  tbe  ITth  century ;  was  ■a4f 
doctor  of  the  Surbonae  in  16^  and  in  1630  |iirfiiiii 
of  Hebrew  at  the  College  of  France,  navigoj  vaa 
master  of  seierai  Oriental  langoages,  and  was  esasd- 
ered  one  of  the  beat  critics  of  tbe  Bible  tut  of  his  t^ 
He  was  engaged  in  a  conboTeny  with  Abrahan  Eii- 
ellensis  (q.  v.)  and  Gabriel  Sionita  with  isgaid  te 
tbe  correctneiw  of  the  polyglot  of  Le  Jay,  wbidi  nj 
Anally  decided  against  bim  br  a  committee  of  the  Sv- 
bonne.  He  condeu^ned  tbe  Coperaican  syatem  as  br- 
reUcal  in  hla  Expoiln.'atio  adrtriai  lirtim,  etc  (F>». 
1666,  12mo),  He  .died  April  39,  1674.  Plarigiiy's 
writings  on  the  text  of  the  Dihle  are.  Epulaia  tr  A  b. 
ontiBiUionmoprrt  w;p(rmir)^ia(lG36): — J^alata4b> 
in  gmbui  de  ingtiUi  Bibti'onm  ejKrt  qiied  m^rr  Z^rfia 
Faruiiinim prodiil  ae  ri  prvfixa  fwvjalinmt,  rtc.  (IHt); 

.  —EpiHota  iii*  in  qua  de  UbrUa  Rial  Sjriao>,fmtm  Jlr. 

'  KcMIhuu  iuttiiam  eai  voiail  ingrnli  Etbitmam  ^ni, 
«>c.  (letT) :— .Qiutob  nAxrsuf  A  br.  EcitUfMrm  dtOA 
Bulk,  limalque  tacrnitnicta  crritai  kriraiea  Mraim 
fendUur  alque pn^gnahir  iysie'): — Diiqiiiiitia  tin 
ica,  m,  at  kabrt  CaptUcaaa,  Rotnudlo  mOKIa  Scr^ttnr 

legmtur  in  eobntiuAw  Mraicit  ,  .  .  (1CC6).  fUrig. 
ny  published  also  a  dissertation  against  tbe  pafiod- 
tlons  of  Lonis  of  Cl^ea  on  the  eplacopacy  and  |»iirt 
hood.  He  was  also  editor  of  tbe  works  of  GidllMmi 
de  Saint-Amour,  a  divine  of  tbe  IStb  ceatniy. — DafiB, 
BibtimliipK  da  Aal.  tctUMhitiqite;  xviii,  ^;  Hselic, 
Nmw.  Biognplae  GMralt,  xvii,  B64 ;  FiognfMe  FU- 
wrwae,  XV,  *7. 

Flax,  nnSB,  pithtah'  (Exod.  ix.  SI ;  Isa.  xlii,  3\ 
"tow,"xliii,17);  andnpirp,pi«l(rf'(rendered"flai" 
or  "  linen") ;  Greek  XiVdi'.  As  regards  the  latter  of 
these  two  Heb.  terms,  there  is  prolably  only  one  pas- 
sage where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undrened  Hits 
(Josh,  ii,  S).  Eliminating  all  the  pUcea  when  (be 
words  are  naed  for  the  article  maDufactured  in  the 
thrtad,  the  picet,  or  the  iHaJt^  gamtnl  (q.  v.  ttttt- 
ally),  we  reduce  tbem  to  two:  Exod.  ix.  31,  wrtaia, 
and  Josh,  ii,  6,  disputed.  In  tbe  former  the  ftaxof  ibi 
Egyptians  Is  recorded  In  have  lieen  damagti)  by  tbe 
plague  of  hail.  The  word  bj31,thei«rendend''b(dl," 
la  retained  by  Onkelosi  l>ut  is  rendered  in  Ibe  Stft. 
ffwtpftariZoVi  and  in  the  Vulg.  JoUicuIot  i/eimimAaL 
RosenmUUer  renders  it  "  the  globnle  or  knob  of  ripeu- 
ing  flax"  (Sclol.  ad  loc.).  Gssenius  maks  it  tbe  «- 
Sx  or  cCToUa ;  refers  to  the  Uisbna,  where  it  ia  utd 
for  tbe  calix  of  tbe  hyssop,  and  descrilies  this  riplais- 
tlon  as  one  of  long  standing  amoDc  tbe  more  learsed 
RahMns  (7%si.  p.  361).  See  Boli.ed.  As  tbe  denat- 
ure of  the  Israelites  tooh  place  in  tbe  spring,  this  pB- 
aage  has  teference  no  doubt  to  the  practice  adopted  is 
Egj'pt,  as  well  aa  In  India,  of  sowing  grain  partly  ii 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  partly  ia 
spring,  so  that  the  wheat  might  easily  be  in  blade  al 
tbe  same  time  thai  the  barley  and  flax  were  more  sd- 
vancn].  From  the  numerous  references  to  flax  and 
linen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  plant  was  eitensire- 
ly  cultivated,  not  only  in  Eg\'pt,  but  also  in  PiIm- 
tine.  Ritter  (Erdtmdf,  ii,  916:  compare  bis  I'ltUk 
etc.,  p.  46-48)  render?  it  probable  that  the  collintiia 
of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  tbe  manafadun  of  linen  vit 
byno  means  connnedtotbeae  countries,  but  that,  wif> 
inating  in  Indis,  it  spread  over  the  whole  CMilinmlef 
Asia  at  a  very  earlv  period  <^  antiquity.  Fortbt  cnl- 
!  ture  of  flsx.  low  alluvUI  Unds  which  have  ncnrtd 

1  deposits  left  by  tbe  overflowing  of  rivers  are  deeteed 

Egypt  must  have  been  indebted  fbr  the  superiority  of 
her  flax,  so  famous  in  the  aneieDt  world,  and  wUdi 
,  gave  to  her  mora  elaborate  mannfsctaiea  tlie  soUtllj 
'  of  the  most  eiqnisile  muslin,  well  meriting  tbe  qiHlKt 
"woven  air."  Herodotus  menttans  (111.47)  at  laid  up 
1  In  a  temple  at  Undue,  in  Rhodes,  a  lioea  cNsIetwhkli 
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bad  belonged  to  Amiels,  king  of  Egypt,  eieb  tbretd  of 
wblcfa  -wu  composed  of  BSD  slnndi  or  filameiits.  In 
length  Htid  Id  flnancsi  of  fibie  no  coniitry  could  com- 
Mte  with  the  flax  wbicb  produced  the  "  See  linen  of 
Egypt,"  and  which  made  the  Delta  "  tha  great  lineo 
market  of  the  ancient  woild"  (Kallicb).  Bj-  annihi- 
tating  this  crop,  the  seventh  pUgue  indicted  a  terrible 
Fslamity.  It  deatn/fed  what,  next  Ui  corn,  fomicdtho 
■taple  or  the  couDtiy,  and  would  odIj'  find  its  Diodem 
p*ntllel  in  the  vinUtion  which  should  cut  off  a  cotton 
hardest  in  America.  That  it  wub  grown  in  Palutine 
qren  before  the  conquent  ot  that  country  hy  the  I§Tael- 
;tes  appear)  from  Jcoh.  li,  6,  tbe  second  of  the 


There  ia.hc 


le  dif- 


ference of  opinion  about  tbe  meaning;  of  the  words 

aa  A.V.  '■tuUu  of  a>x")i  Josephus  speaks  ofXivou 
djKaXiSi^,  armAils  or  bumUes  of  fiix ;  but  Arab. Vers. 
"at>lk*  of  coOoa."  Gesenius,  however,  and  Koeen- 
mttller  are  in  favor  of  tha  rendering  "stalks  of  Sax." 
If  thi«  be  coirect,  Iho  place  involt-es  an  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  dryin,^  tbe  flax^talks  by  exposing  them  t4i 
the  heat  of  the  sqd  upon  tba  flat  roofs  of  houses ;  and 
•o  expressly  in  Jesapbus  (Ani.  v,  i,  !).    See  Stai-b. 
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of  Lev.  xili,  47  (i/uiriy  imrirniivy),  and 
Judg.  XV,  ]4  (oTOHTiov;  comp,  Isa.  i,  Bl).  In  several 
other  puuges,  as  Lev.  xiii,  40,52,  B3;  Ueut.  xxii,  11 ; 
Jer.  xiil,  1 ;  Ezek.  zl,  8;  xltv,  17, 18,  we  find  it  man 
lioned  aa  fwniing  different  articles  of  clothing,  as  p^ 
dies,  cords,  and  bunds.  In  Prov.  xxii,  IS,  the  caraFUl 
housewife  "seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  It 
willingly  with  her  hands."  Tba  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii, 
3),  '*  A  bruised  reed  shall  be  not  break,  and  the  smok- 
ing flax  shall  be  not  quench,"  are  evidently  referred 
to  in  Matt,  xii,  20,  where  \ivov  is  used  as  the  name  of 
flax,  and  u  the  equivalent  ot piittoA.  But  there  can 
doubt  of  this  word  being  CI 


it  has  been  well  inveatig 


d  by  SI 


(Celsius,  RitreUa.  ii,  283;  Yates,  Textrwun  AiOigtia- 
rum,  p.  25S).     See  CoTTON. 

Few  plants  are  at  once  so  lovely  and  so  useful  a« 
the  slender,  upright  herb,  with  taper  leaves  and  large 
blne-puiple  flowers,  from  wbleb  are  fubioned  alike 
tbe  coarsest  canvas  and  the  most  ethereal  cambric  or 
lawn— the  sail  of  tbe  ship  and  the  biri--lDaking  scarf 
which  can  be  packed  into  a  filbert  shell.  It  was  of 
linen,  in  part  at  least,  that  the  hangings  of  the  taber- 
nacle were  constructed,  white,  blue,  and  crimson,  with 
cberuhim  inwoven  i  and  it  was  of  linen  that  the  vest- 
menu  of  Aaron  were  fushioned.  When  arrayed  in  all 
his  ^ory,  Solomon  could  put  on  nothing  more  costly 
than  the  finest  linen  of  f^pt;  and  describing  "the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,"  the  seer  of  Patmos  represenla 
tba  bride  as  "arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white; 
for  the  fine  linen  is  the  rlgbtaongnesa  of  saints."  Aa 
to  Egypt,  we  have  proof  in  the  mummy-cloth  being 
made  of  linen,  and  also  in  the  representations  of  the 
fiaz  cultivation  in  tba  painUngs  of  tha  Grotto  of  El- 
Kab,  which  represent  tbe  whole  process  with  the  ut- 
most clearness;  and  numerous  testimonies  might  be 
adduced  from  ancient  anthors  of  tbe  esteem  in  which 
the  linen  of  Ef^pt  was  held  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  HI, 
13E0.  ^Tom  these  pictures,  preserved  at  Beni  Hassan, 
it  would  seem  that  tbe  Egyptian  treatment  of  tbe  Bax- 
plant  was  essentially  the  suroe  as  that  which  was  pnr- 
sued  till  quite  lately  by  oarselves,  which  even  now  ii 
only  modii^ed  by  machinery,  and  which  Is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Pliny :  "The  stalks  are  immersed  in  water 
wanned  by  the  beat  of  the  sun,  and  are  kept  down  by 
weights  placed  upon  them.  Ibr  nothing  is  lighter  than 
flax.  The  membrane  or  rind  becoming  loose  Is  a  sign 
of  their  being  sufficiently  macerated.  They  are  then 
taken  out,  and  repealadiy  turned  over  in  the  sun  until 
perfectly  dried,  and  afterwards  beaten  liy  mallets  on 
stone  slabs.  The  tow  which  is  nearest  the  rind  is  in- 
ferior to  the  inner  flbreo,  and  is  flt  only  for  tbe  wicks 
of  lamps.  It  is  combed  out  with  iron  hooks  until  alt 
tbe  rind  Is  removed.    The  inner  part  is  of  a  finer  and 


si'-la'^jlKi^; 
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vbUer  qiulitj.  Aftar  K  !■  made  into  yarn,  It  !•  pel-  ; 
iahed  by  itrikinij  it  frequently  on  ■  hud  atone,  moiit- 
ened  tvitb  water;  and  vihen  woven  intociothit  is  again  i 
beaten  with  eluba,  beln^  alwajs  Improved  in  propv- 
tion  ■■  it  k  beaten"  (//u(.  Nat.  xii,  ]}.  Tbe  varioui  [ 
piDceaees  employed  in  preparing  the  flax  for  niwiufac-  . 
tore  Into  eloth  are  indicated  in  Scripture.  1.  Tbe  iiy-  \ 
ing  procesa  (eee  above),  i.  Tbe  peeliog  of  the  Malks  I 
aod  sepiratkm  of  tlie  Ahrea  (the  name  of  dan  Itaelf  be- 
ing derivable  eitber,  aa  Parkhnrat,  bora  S^D,paiAa(', 
to  itrip,  peel,  or  u  Geaeniui,  from  Gilj^,  paihath',  to 
itparaU  into  parta).  3.  The  hackling  (la^  xla,  9;  ' 
Sept.  \\vov  ru  ax'^rov;  aaeGeeeniaa,  Ltx.  a.T.  p*'^i^,  i 
and  for  tbe  com&f  uaed  in  the  pTvcesf,  comp.  Wilkin- 1 
son,  Anc.  Kgtfl.  iiJ,  HO),  The  flan,  however,  waa  not 
Alwaya  dresaed  befbre  weaving  (tea  Ecclua.  xl,  4, 
where  wfiiiKtvov  is  mentioned  aa  a  ipeciea  of  clothing 
worn  by  the  pour).  That  tbe  uae  of  the  coareer  fibres 
was  known  to  the  Hebrewa  may  be  inferred  from  the 
mention  of  Me  (J-ns})  in  Judg.  ivi,  D ;  Is*,  i,  31. 
That  flax  was  anciently  one  of  the  moM  important 
cropa  in  Palestine  appears  from  Hos.  ii.  fi,  9 ;  that  it 
continued  to  be  grown  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
N.  Palestine  down  to  tbe  Middle  Ages  we  have  the 
teatimony  of  numerous  Talmndiats  and  Rabbins.  At 
present  it  does  not  seem  lo  be  so  much  cultivated 
there  as  the  wflDn-pIant.  For  the  flax  of  ancient 
KgypC.  aee  Herodotus,  ii,  37,  lOS;  Cela.  ii,  p.  £85  aq.; 
Heeren,  Idrtn.  ii,  S,  p.  S68  >q.  For  that  of  modem 
Egypt,  see  Hssselquiat,  Journry,  p.  tOO;  Olivier,! 
Voyo^,  iii,  !97:  Girard'a  ObtervatUmt  in  Dacripl.di. 
tEgypIt,  xvii,  98;  Paul  Lucas,  Vogaga,  ii,  47.     See  i 

Flea  (i:i7*1Q,  parah',  tram  its  leaping ;  ■  name 
ftiDnd  in  the  Arab,  equivalent :  see  Bochart,  iii,  474,  ed.  I 

Rosenm.)  occurs  only  1  Sam.  xxiv,  14  [I&J ;  xxvi.  SO, 
where  David  thus  addresses  his  persecutor  SkuI  at  the 
cave  of  Adullom  :  "After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue ?-_Bfter  ■ 
flea;"  "ThekingoflnaeliBcomoouttoaeekaflea!" 
In  botb  these  possogea  our  tranalation  omits  the  tocce 
of  the  word  -DIK,  which  is  found  In  the  Hebrew  of 
each;  thuB,  "to  pursue  after,  to  seek  •»<  or  a  mgle 
flea"  (Sept.  ^\Xd|;  ilf,  Tnlg.  pula  tant).  David's 
allualon  to  the  flea  displaya  great  address.  It  Is  an  ap- 
peal founded  upon  the  immenae  disparity  between  Saul, 
aa  the  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  as  the  poor  contemp- 
tible object  of  the  monarch's  Uboriooa  pnranit.  Hnnt- 
ing  a  Sea  la  a  compariaon  In  other  ancient  wrltlnga 
(Homer,  /'.  x,  378 ;  Aristopfa.  ffiA.  i,  2i  iii,  1)  for  much 
labor  expended  to  secure  a  worthless  result.  This  In- 
sect, in  the  Eaat,  is  often  used  as  a  popular  emblem  for 
ineignlficBnce  (Roberts,  Orimlal  IlliatnUioni,  p.  178). 
Aa  Aniiisn  anthor  thus  dercrllies  this  tioubleaome  in' 
sect:  "A  black,  nimble,  extonuated,  hunch-backed  ' 

one  aide,  now  on  the 
other,  till  It  gets  out 
of  eight."  Tbe  Hea 
belongs  lo  tbe  Lln- 

nnan    order    aplfra     Co"^"  >l"  11^^'  '"ito-i. 
(Latreille,  i^himap- 

Itru;  Kirby,  optiMupfera).  For  a  description  of  Itself 
and  congeners,  aee  the  I'nng  Cj/clopadia,  a.  v.  Pulex. 
Owing  lo  the  habit*  of  tbe  lewer  orders,  fleas  abound 
»  profusely  in  Sj-ria  (see  Tlnmson,  IimJ  «iif  £ooi,  Ii, 
94),  especially  during  the  spring,  in  the  alreeta  and 
dusty  bazaars,  that  persona  of  condition  alwaya  change 
their  long  dresnea  on  returning  home.  There  ia  a  pop- 
ular aaying  in  Palestine  that  "  the  king  of  the  fleaa 
keeps  his  court  at  Tiberias,"  though  many  other 
plocei  in  that  region  might  dispute  the  diatinctioD 
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with  that  town  (Kltto,  Pl^/meal  BtUory  o/PaltMtm,  f 
4!1)- 

Fltehler,  Espbh,  a  celebrate]  French  orator  and 
prelate,  waa  bom  Jane  10,  IS33,  at  Femes,  near  Avig- 
non. After  studying  In  tbe  ctdlege  of  the  "Pathen 
of  tbe  Christian  Doctrine,"  he  went  to  Paria,  and  sooo 
became  knowa  by  a  Latin  poem  on  tbe  famons  caroq 
sal  given  by  Louia  XIV  in  1CG3.  Bis  Miraona  and 
funeral  orations  soon  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of 
reputation  that  the  duke  of  Monlansier  recnmnHndad 
bim  to  tilt  the  office  of  reader  to  the  dauphin.  In  1671 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  in  16ftl 
he  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  dauphiness.  In  ICS} 
,  he  obCuined  the  biahopric  of  Lavaur.  When  the  mon- 
<  arch  gave  it  to  him,  he  said,  "Do  not  be  surprised 

was  loth  to  be  deprived  of  the  pletsnre  of  hearing  ro> 
preach."  In  1687  be  was  removed  to  the  bishopric  at 
N'ismes.  The  Protestants  of  hia  neighborhood  aelhi^ 
ed  greatly  from  the  rerocation  <if  the  Edict  of  Nanteo, 
but  Flochier  administered  bla  oBice  ao  mildly  and  ten- 
derly that  he  gained  the  love  of  e\-en  the  ProtesUnta. 
He  died  in  Febroary.  ITIO  i  and  when  Ftnelon  beard 
of  his  death,  he  cried  out,  "  We  have  lost  our  matter !" 
Uis /Nmesuriic  «■  TVreiint  is  considered  hia  maittrpiec* 
of  eicqiionce.  Among  bis  writings  are,  Lat  Piitt;j- 
riput  dfl  SaitiU  (Paris,  1697,  S  vols.  ISmo) :— nrounM 
yimibra  (4to): — Huloin  de  iEtpcrtur  Tkieioct  It 
Crund  (Paris,  1679,  Hlo,  and  often  Umo):~Vii  <Ai 
Cnrrf.  Xi'i>ioie»(avola.l2mo).    They  may  all  be  foand 

I  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  (Emra  comf/ila,  rma 

.  tar  Iti  numuKriH  di  Vavlrvr,  etc.  (Nismea,  1782, 10 

i  vols.  8vo).— Bioff.  VuirtrttOt,  xv,  Bfi. 

P16chldr«,  DE  LA.    See  Flbtcheb,  Jobh. 
FladBling  would  be  a  prt^wr  rendering  for  ^til, 

!  gotd,'  (so  called  from  Vapttpmg;  the  Arab,  and  Syi- 
use  eaaentially  the  same  word  in  the  sense  ofmCMy), 
a  "yomig"  iirrf,  e.  g.  of  the  dove  [squab],  or  pigeon 
(Gen.  XV,  9),  or  eagle  [eaglet]  (Dent,  xsxii,  11.  The 
Greek  corresponding  term  ia  vuxmic  ("yonng"  pig- 
eon, Luke  li,34).    See  Bird. 

Fleece  (II,  gri,  so  called  from  Atariitg,  Dent 
iviil,  4;  Joh  xxxt,  SO;  or  FU},  tbe  fem.  form,  Jadg. 
tI,  S7,  S9,  40),  tbe  wool  of  a'  theep,  whether  on  the 
back  of  tbe  animal,  or  ahom  off,  or  attached  to  the 
flayed  thin,  which  loat  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  passage  last  cited.     Tbe  threshing-floor  of  Gid- 

upon  which  the  dews  of  heaven  fell  without  intermp- 
tion.  See  THREBHiKo-rLooR.  The  miracle  of  Gid. 
eon'a  fleece  conaiats  in  the  dew  having  fkllen  one  time 
upon  the  fleece,  without  any  on  the  floor,  and  that  al 
another  time  tbe  fleece  remained  dry  while  the  grennd 
waa  wet  with  it.  See  Gideon.  It  may  appear  a  lit- 
tle improbable  to  us  who  inhabit  northern  climates, 
where  tbe  dews  are  inconsiderable,  bow  Gideon's  fleece 
in  one  night  should  contract  such  a  quantity  of  water 
that,  when  be  came  to  wring  it,  a  bowl-full  was  pro- 
duced :  but  Kitto  observes  (Picl.  Biile.  note  ad  loc.), 
■•Wo  remember,  while  travelling  In  Weatcm  Asia,  to 
have  found  all  the  baggage,  which  had  i^cen  left  m  the 
open  air,  ao  wet,  when  we  came  forth  from  the  tent  In 
the  morning,  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  exposed  lo 
luld  with  difficulty  believe  that 
id  fallen.  So  also,  when  sleeping  In  tbe  open 
sheep-skin  cloak  which  served  for  a  coveriag 
morning  scarcely  leu  wet  than 
If  It  had  been  immersed  In  water."     See  Diw. 

Fleetwood,  Williau,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preacbcra  of  hia  time,  waa  bom  Jan- 
aary,  1656,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Ring's  College,  Cambridge.  After  bar. 
ing  held  the  preferments  of  rector  of  St.  Anatin'a  and 
canon  of  Windsor,  he  waa  made  biahop  of  St.  Asapb  in 
i;oe,  and  waa  tnnslated  to  Ely  In  IT14.    Be  died  M 
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rottenham,  HiddlsMZ,  Aug.  4, 1T33.  In  politics  hs  . 
bald  libcnl  Tiaws.  Hit  trlndpal  vrorki  an,  Ati £tiag  \ 
a>  Mirariti  (1701,  Svo)  1— /nicr^iimim  Antiquarian 
atllogt  (1691,  8va) :— CAnnucon  Pntiotum,  or  an  ^rv 
it  o/Eitgtuk  Mamts  {yiUTj-.—HtAod  of  DatoHim,  ' 
Uaedfrntt  Jvriat  (1693;  oTohlcb  Iha  2Tth  edi- 
tion ajipewed  in  1750):— 7^  Jadgntnl  of  At  Chtrck 
ofEnglwad  comxrumg  l^  Baptiat  (1712)  -.—TIk  Life 
and mraclaofSl.WimfTeH,V.W).  Hiii  HnHDiis.elc., 
in  g»thared  in  A  complete  Cotfortion  of  lie  Semumt, 
Tractt,  tie.,  of  Bp.  Flatmood  (London,  1787,  fol.) ;  and 
thei«  ii  ■  naw  edition  of  hi>  WlaU  Worki  tmux  tba 
Univeraity  Frew  COifonl,  lSa4,  3  toIi,  &va).—Nra 
(.'in.  Biog,  DiH.  v,  B7S  \  Allibone,  DUtimary  of  Aa- 
IJLorw,  p.  6M. 

Fleming,  Robert,  kd..  an  eminent  Scotch  di- 
Tlne,  wu  iwm  at  YcHet  in  1630.  He  atudied  pblloi- 
opbvat  the  Unlvenitf  of  Edinburgh,  inddivinit/  it 
Sl  Andrew'!,  under  RuIherTord.  Hit  first  putoml 
charge  «rw  aC  Cambualang.  in  Clydeadale.  He  wu 
one  of  Tour  hundred  ministen  ejected  by  the  Gloagow 
Act  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  was  Im- 
prisoned ID  the  Tolbootb  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  liber- 
ilid  in  1673,  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  sacceeded 
Hr.  Brown  aa  pastor  of  the  Scots  congregation  at  KM- 
terdam.  He  died  Jnly  lb.  1694,  leaving  Iwhind  him 
•eTaral  worits,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  Tie 
/VJUIing  nflht  ScT^tlurei,  complete  in  three  parts  :  !. 
Proridence;  2.  In  the  word;  8.  In  the  Chnrch  (Ldnd. 
I7i6,  5th  ed.  fol.),  with  maniDir  of  the  author  by  D. 
Burgea*. — Mtddlelon,  Biog,  Eeang.  iv,  69. 

naming,  Robert,  jun.,  ton  of  the  above,  waa 
bam  at  Camliuilang,  and  was  educated  at  Leyden  and 
UlrBcht.  In  1C92  ha  became  minister  of  the  Scottish 
church  at  Leyden.  In  1691  he  auccaeded  hii  father 
Bl  Rotterdam,  and  in  16'J8  became  minister  at  Loth- 
bary,  London,  where  be  died  in  1716.  He  wrote  a  re- 
matkahlo  Diteount  on  Die  Site  md  Fall  of  tit  Papacy, 
the  prwiirtiona  of  which  have  received  a  singular  ful- 
filment. In  thla  saniion,  pulilisbed  in  17U1,  Fleming 
Tcntores  his  opinion  that  the  French  monarchy  would 
be  humbled  in  1794,  that  Iba  period  of  the  fifth  vial 
WteDded  from  1791  to  1818,  and  that  in  the  laet-men- 
liooed  year  the  papacy  woiilil  receive  its  moat  signal 
blow,  and  that  it  would  be  fullowed  by  the  dutruetion 
of  the  Turk.  The  aerrnoD  was  reprinted  in  184&  He  1 
published  also  CAritloiogf,  u  Ditconi 
Ckria  (Lond.  1706-8,8  vols.  flvoX  in  which  he 
Wins  the  eternal  prenixtstence  i.f  the  human  loul  of 
Chriit^-Jamieson,  «<i(jioi«  Bio^iipkn,  ^iOO;  Dor- 
ner,  Ptr,oH  of  CAi-iM,  Edinb.  tranaL,  div.  il,  vol  ii,  p, 
8«.  "^ 

Fleming,  Thornton,  ■  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  WIIllainsbDTg,Va.,OcL, 1764;  was 
<navertni  at  about  twentv;  entered  the  itinerant  mi n- 
htij  hi  1788.  He  waa  set  oHf  with  the  HttsbuiK  Con- 
fcmice  ftom  the  Biltlmore  Conference  in  1B26,  super- 
annaated  In  183J,  and  died  at  Etliabethtown,  Pa.,  In 
mfi.  Ho  was  fifty-eight  years  in  the  minlstiy,  l!f- 
tatn  of  which  he  was  presiding  elder.  He  possessed 
an  endowments  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  and  was 
»**ly  useful  in  bis  life  and  labors.— Jfiiuiln  ef(^n- 
/nwwj.lv,  189;  atavens,  fllil.o/tit  Melludid  Epi- 
oyo'  Church. 

FleminglMU  or  FUmlnglBiie.  See  Hkhhok- 
tns. 

poet  and  hymn 
,  It  Hartenitein,  in 
ScHaburg,  and  studied  medidne  at  Lelpsic.  In  163S 
bt  tceompanied  the  embawy  sent  by  the  duke  of  Hol- 
loa to  Koasia,  and  In  1GB5  was  attached  to  an  embassv 
to  Pmia.  He  returned  In  1689,  and  died  in  Hamburg 
April  1, 1610.  Hb  GeiMche  mi  nWcAr  /'oeaula 
(Jtts,  l&u)  conUln  many  lova  songs,  and  also  aacnd 
pMBt;  among  them  tba  beautiful  hymn  In  alhi  Nit- 
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fcrsn  Thalm,  a  translation  of  which  it  i^vcn  in  Mil* 
Wlnkworth'a  I^a  Gtmaaica,  second  series,  p.  IIS. 
His  life,  with  his  select  poems,  was  published  by 
Schwab  (StDttgard,  1820).  See  Knapp,  Evaa^itcker 
UtdtnehaU  (Stuttg.  1837),  and  MOller,  in  the  Oblta- 
theic  daiUcker  Diddir  da  11  JoArhmden  (Lpz.  1822, 
B  vole.). 

Fleutes,  rpoitKaioiTit,  moumrrt  or  untpen,  can- 
didates for  penance  in  the  early  Church.  'Ilieir  sta< 
tion  was  in  tba  church  porch,  wliero  they  Isy  pros- 
trate, bagging  the  pruyers  of  the  faithful  aa  they  went 
in,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  do  public  penance 
in  the  chnrch.     See  PRHITK:m. 

Fleah.  1.  IB^,  baiar'  [Chald.  IbS,  ittar'}  (so 
called  fnm  itt  plamp  fteshness),vii(il,  terms  of  exten- 
sive application  in  tba  O.  and  H.  T.  (s«e  Gesenius, 
Heb.  lar. ;  Robinson,  N.  T.  Lexicon;  Wemyss,  CbaiM 
^ymbolica).  Tbey  are  applied  generally  to  the  whole 
animal  creation,  whether  man  or  beast ;  or  to  all  be- 
ings-whose  material  substance  is  flesh  (Gen.  vl.  13,  IT, 
IS;  vl),  Ifi,  16,  SI;  viii,  17);  and  to  the  fletb  of  cattle, 
meat,  as  used  for  food  (Exod.  xri,  IS;  Lev.  vii,  19; 
Numb,  zi,  4, 18).  See  Food.  Specially;  l.Allflcsh, 
i.  e.  all  men,  the  human  race,  mankind  (Gen.  vi.  12 ; 
Psa.  vl,  ! ;  cxlv,  21 ,  ls>.  xl,  6,  6 )  Luke  ili,  6 ;  Joho 
xvU,2;Actali,17ilPet.l,!4;Matt.iiiv,  22;  Boro. 
ill,  20 ;  Oal.  U,  16) ;  !.  "  Hesb,"  or  the  body,  as  dls- 
tlngulsbed  from  "soul"  or  "spirit"  (Jobxir,  22;  six, 
26;  Prov.  slv,  30;  Isa.  1.18;  John  vi,  62;  1  Cor.  v, 
5;  2  Cor.  iv,  11;  vii,l;  Coles,  ii,  6;  IPeLiv,  6);  so 
also  "flesh  and  blood''  [see  Blood]  as  a  periphrasis 
Ibr  tbe  whole  animal  nature  or  man  (Heb.  II.  14);  8. 
Human  nature,  man  (Gen.  II,  28,  24;  Hatt.  xix,  6,  6; 
lCnr.vl,lG;  Ephes.v,  20-31);  spoken  also  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  (John  1,14;  vl.  61;  Rom.i.  3;  Epbst. 
Ii,  16;  Colo!i.i,  22;  1  Tim.  lit,  16;  Heb.v,7;  x,  20;  1 
Pet.  ill,  18;  IJobniv,  2,  8;  2  John  7);  4.  As  the  mo- 
diuni  of  e;cternal  or  natural  generation,  and  of  conso- 
quent  kindred,  relationship  (Gen.  xxix,  14;  xxxvii, 
27;  Judg.  ix,  2;  2  Sam.  T,  1;  xix,  13;  John  i,  13 1 
Rom.  ix,  8 ;  Heb.  ii,  11-14 ;  lii,  9) ;  of  one's  country- 
men  (Bom.  ix,  8;  xi,  14;  AcU  ii,  30;  Gal.  iv,  28); 
also  of  any  other  person,  a  fUlow-mortal  (lu.  Iviil, 
7) ;  6.  "  Flesh"  Is  also  used  as  a  modest  general  term 
for  the  secret  parts  (Gen.  xvi),  II;  Exod.  xxviii,  42; 
Uv.  XV,  2,  8,  7, 13,19;  Esek.  xxiil,  SO;  2  Pet.  ii,  10; 
Jude  7);  in  Prov.  v,  II,  the  "flesh"  of  the  intemperate 
ii  described  as  being  consumed  by  inbmons  diseases; 
6.  Spoken  of  circumcisiiin  In  the  flesh,  the  external 
rite  (Gen.  xvii,  ]1;  Rom.  il,  28;  2  Cor.  xi,  IS;  Oal. 
iii,  3;  Ephes.li.  11);  T.  Spoken  flgtiratively  of  human 
nature  as  opposed  to  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gen.  vi,3;  Job 
X,  4;  Isa.  xixi,  3;  Pea.  Ivi,  4;  Jer.  Jtvii,  5;  Matt, 
xvi,  17;  2  Cor.  x,  4;  Gal.  i,  16);  tbe  unregencrata 
nature,  the  seat  of  carnal  appetitea  and  desires  (itctk. 
Quirt.  Jtn.  April,  1861,  p.  240  sq.),  njiethcr  pfavsical 
or  moral  (Rom.vii,6;  riil,  1,  4,  6,  8;  Gal.  v,  16,17; 
Ephet.  ii,  3) ;  and  as  Implying  weaknesi,  Arailty,  im- 
perfection, Iwth  physical  and  moral  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  39; 
MaU.  xxvl,  41 ;  Hark  xiv,  38;  John  iil.  6;  Rom.  vi, 
19;  ICor.  XV,  60;  2  Cor,  x,  9;  Ephea.vi,  12). 

Other  terms  oceasionslly  rendered  "flesh"  in  the 
O.  T.  are  IRSJ,  sfoiT'  (ftom  a  similar  Idea  of f\ilnett), 
Psa.  Iixlil,26;  IxxYuI,  20,  27;  Prov.  xi,  17;  Jer.  11, 
35 ;  Mio.  iil,  2,  8  (elsewhere  "  food,"  "  body,"  "  kin"), 
which  has  more  especial  reference  to  tlM  niKtcU  or 
physical  element,  as  food  or  a  bodily  constitnent  (sea 
Wener.ErtlSrmgd.zKeihebr.  IfOrfer.^isa  (nxj^xd, 
Lpi.  1767) ;  also  I'lns^,  tibdkoA',  a  itatghrtrtd  carcase 
(1  Sam.  XXV,  11 ;  "slaughter,"  1.  e.  sisughter-hoase, 
Psa.  xUv,  SS;  Jer.  xU,  3);  and  Uirh,  ieAum,  faoi 
(Zeph.1,17;  "eating,"  Job  xx,  23).  ' 

2.  EsapAR'  (^^CK),  an  obscure  Heb.  word,  bund 
only  in  2  Sam.  vi,i8,  1  Chron.  xvi,  8.  The  Sept 
appears  to  understand  by  the  t'n^  some  pecullai  sort 
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ple, and  menv  looked  upon  tbeir  homea 
by  bia  visits'  In  Che  ■ummsr  of  1769  Sir.  FleCcber 
visited  Francs,  Italy,  "id  Switierland.  TowBrdi  tha 
close  of  the  auinmer  be  retnnied  to  England,  when, 
■t  the  reqaest  of  Lsd;  Huntingdon,  he  became  preit- 
d«nt  of  her  seraiiuuy  for  edncsting  foung  men  (bt  the 
ministry  at  Trevecca.  In  Wales.  Id  1770  ha  want 
there  lo  reside,  but  shortly  afterwards  resigned,  an  ac- 
connt  of  some  difference  with  Lady  Huntingdon.  Ban- 
aon  desciibee  Fletcher  at  Tievecca  in  glowing  terms ; 
"The  reiuler,"ha  says,  "will  pardon  me  If  he  thinks 
1  exceed;  my  heart  LindlaB  while  I  write.  Hare  It 
was  that  I  saw,  Bball  I  aay,  an  <ngel  In  buman  Seshp 
I  should  not  far  exceed  the  truth  If  I  aald  so.  But 
here  I  saw  a  descendant  of  fallen  Adam  »  fully  raised 
above  the  ruloi  of  (he  fall,  that  tbougb  by  the  body  he 
was  tied  down  to  earth,  yet  was  hia  whole  eoRwriulion 
tn  htaven;  jet  was  his  life  from  day  to  day  Aid  tcM 
0uiil  in  God.  Prayer,  praise,  love,  and  aeal,  all  ar- 
dent, elevated  above  what  one  would  think  attainable 
in  this  state  of  frailty,  were  tha  elements  in  which  he 
continually  lived.  Languages,  arts,  sciences,  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  logic,  even  divinity  itself,  as  It  is  called, 
were  all  laid  aside  when  be  appeared  In  the  school- 
room among  the  students.  And  they  seldom  bearken- 
ad  long  before  Ibey  were  all  in  tean,  and  every  heart 
canght  Are  from  tbe  flame  that  bumsd  in  his  soul." 
On  leaving  Trevecca  he  resumed  hb  miaalonary  and 
pastoral  labors,  making  Madeley  his  centra.  But  his 
baalth  &ilad,  and  again  ha  was  obliged  to  visit  Switz- 
erland. He  derived  grest  benefit  (nan  the  change  of 
climate,  and,  soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1781, 
be  married.  Mr.  Fletcher  bad  for  many  years  seen, 
with  regret  and  pain,  the  neglected  condlUon  of  poor 
children,  and  he  opened  a  school-room  for  Iliem  in 
Hadeley  Wood,  which  was  the  last  public  work  in 
wbicli  he  was  employed.  On  the  Ilth  of  August, 
17S5,  he  expired,  in  sure  and  certain  bape  of  a  joyful 
resurrection.  In  his  life  the  primidva  excellence  of 
apostolical  Christianity  was  emulated  and  illustrated ; 
and  if  any  man,  since  the  apostolic  time,  has  deserved 
the  title  of  ninl.  It  is  Fletcher.  "  For  a  time  he  fell 
Into  asceticism,  living  on  vegetables  and  bread,  and 
devoting  two  whole  nights  each  week  to  meditation 
and  prayer,  errors  which  ha  atlerwards  acknowledged. 
He  received  Wesley's  doctrine  of  Perfection,  and  not 
only  wrote  in  its  defense,  bat  exempllAad  it  through  a 
life  of  purity,  cbarity,  and  labor,  which  was  as  fault- 
less, perhaps,  as  was  ever  lived  by  mortal  man. 
Soulhey  says ;  '  No  age  or  country  has  ever  produced 
a  msn  of  more  fervent  piety  or  more  perfect  cbsrity ; 
no  Cbnrch  has  ever  possessed  a  more  apoatolle  minia- 
ler'  (£1/1!  d/  Waltg,  ch.  xxv).  His  preaching  Is  de- 
scribed OS  greatly  efTective.  He  spoke  the  English 
language  not  only  with  correctness,  but  with  elo- 
quence. There  was,  says  Gilpin,  who  heard  him 
often,  an  energy  in  his  disconrse  which  was  irresisti- 
ble; to  bear  him  without  admiration  was  imposailile. 
Powerfulasarehis  writings,  his  preaching  was  mighti- 
er; 'his  living  word  soared  with  an  eagle's  flight;  he 
basked  in  the  sun,  carried  hli  young  onea  on  his 
wings,  and  seized  the  prey  for  his  Hastw.'  He  was 
Wesley's  most  ardent  coadjutor  among  the  clergy; 
his  counsellor,  hie  fellow-traveler  at  times  In  his  evsn- 
(^licsl  itinerancy,  an  attendant  at  bis  Conferences, 
the  Fhampion  of  his  theological  views,  and,  above  all, 
a  saintly  example  of  the  life  and  power  of  Cbristianily 
as  taught  bv  Methodism,  read  and  known,  admired 
and  lovi.d  by' Methodists  throughout  the  worid.    Made- 

Epworlh  itself"  (Stevens,  Mtlhodim,  i,  867, 4W).  He 
was  eminent,  alMJ,  as  a  controversial  writer,  for  point, 
directness,  acuteness,  and  logical  skill.  He  wrote 
largely  upon  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  against  Top- ! 
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lady  and  others  ;  and  bis  writinga,  eapecinll;   lot 

Cludu  lo  Antiaomiaiiitm,  are  essential  to  the  thctfnagta 
study  of  that  controverey.  "Wrillen  as  daUeh*4 
pamphlets,  and  abounding  in  cnntemponry  and  ps- 
sonal  references,  the  Cktcin  could  not  posaibi}'  bare 
the  consisteace  and  compactness  of  a  thorough  trutlBe 
on  tha  difficult  qneations  of  the  great  'Quinqa«rticB- 
tar  Controreray.'  But  they  comprehend,  nerertbe- 
leia,  nearly  every  importaDt  theua  of  the  sDUjed. 
Its  highest  philosophical  qnesUoni — theories  of  tha 
freedom  of  the  will,  prescience,  btaligm — are  elabo- 
rately discuiied  by  them,  aa  in  tbe  A.mnrfa  <m  Tn^- 
ladg'i  aditme  ofNecttBty,  and  the  ^anrer  to  Topladg't 
Viitdiecttioii  qf  Dfcrrn.  The  scriptural  argument  is 
thorough ;  and  exegetical  eipositiont  are  given  la  de- 
tail, as  in  the  Ditctmim  of  lie  mnlk  Ckofirr  to  nis 
Jtoiwna,  and  the  View  o/St.PaaTt  Doetraie  o/OieJirM 
Ckapltr  to  (Ae  l^httiani.  No  writer  has  belter  bal- 
anced tbe  apparently  contradictory  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  quesUon.  The  popular  argument  haa  bcv- 
er,  perhaps,  been  more  eflkctively  drawn  out.  Ko  im- 
lemlcal  works  of  a  former  age  are  so  extensively  cir- 
culated aa  theae  Ctrct:  They  nn  read  more  to-day 
than  they  were  during  the  excitement  of  the  contro- 
versy. They  control  tbe  opinions  of  tbe  largest  and 
most  effective  body  of  evangelical  clergjmen  on  lb* 
earth.  They  ore  staples  in  every  Hetbodiet  pnblisb- 
ing-house.  Every  Methodist  preacher  is  supposed  to 
read  them  as  an  Indispensable  part  of  bis  theological 
studies,  and  tbsy  are  found  at  all  points  of  tbe  globe 
whither  Methodist  preachers  have  borne  the  cieao. 
They  have  been  more  inflacntial  in  the  denominatioa 
than  Wesley's  own  controversial  writings  on  the  sab- 
ject;  for  he  was  content  to  pursue  his  itinerant  work, 
replying  bat  briefly  to  the  Hills,  and  leaving  the  con- 
teat  to  Fletcher"  (Stevens,  HiMory  e/  Uriioditm,  % 
58-66).  HU  Appfol  to  Matttr  of  Fact  a*f  Cmnoi 
iSmst  is  an  admirable,  and,  in  some  lerpects,  not«l 
treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  universal  depravity.  Vt. 
Fletcher's  English  style  is  a  marvel  of  purity  and  pre- 
cision, considering  that  be  acquirsd  the  language  after 
twenty.  His  writings  have  been  collected  in  nversl 
editions  in  England,  and  also  in  America,  under  tbs 
title.  Tie  Worla  nf  lit  Set.  Joh»  Heteier  (New  York, 
Hethodiit  Book  Concern,  4  vols.  8vo).  For  bis  life, 
see  Gilpin's  account,  prefixed  to  Fletcher's  Porlmii  »f 
SI.  PiaJ :  and  Benson's  Life  of  iSe  Itet.  J.W.iela 
FIttliiin  (New  York,  1633,  liiao).  See  also  Sleveni, 
Hiitorj/  of  Mtih'tdinn,  vols,  i  and  ii;  Jones,  CkriHim 
Biographg ;  Nea  York  Raitw,  1,  76. 

Fletchai,  Joaapb,  D.D.,  Oa  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Chester  in  1784.  He  entered  Hoxtea 
Academy  In  1808,  and  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow  bi 
the  following  year.  In  1807  he  become  minister  of 
the  Independent  chapel  at  Blackburn,  being  at  tbs 
same  time  engaged  as  theological  tutor  in  ait  aradetay, 
and  in  1828  he  accepted  a  call  aa  minister  at  Stfpney. 
He  died  in  1B4S.  His  principal  writings  were  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  jun.,  under  the  title  af 
arltct  WorU  and  Memari  (London,  1846,  S  vol*.  8to), 
including  tbe  Memoir,  vol.  ii  essay-  on  Romanism  and 
Pusayism,  vol.  il ;  Sermons,  vol.  iii-  There  appesrat 
sepaistelv,  A  Diieourtt  (Rom.  viii,  &)  oa  SjHntiolit 
of  Mind  (London,  18!4, 2d.  ed.  8vo)  -.—A  Ditcount  (1 
John  ii,  18)  on  Ae  Propheati  emtcming  Atitichriii 
(Loud.  1826,  Bvo) :— J>wo*ra«  (Juda  21),  de  CAnKioa's 
Hope  of  Mercs  ILotlA.  1882,  8vo).— Darling,  Cfde/m- 
dia  BAiioyraphicOj  s.  v. 

Fleniy,  Ci.aitde,  an  eminent  French' historiaa 
and  divine,  was  bom  in  Paris  Dec.  6,  1610,  He  was 
educated  as  an  advocate  at  the  College  of  Ctermont, 
and  became  a  counsellor  of  the  Pariiament  of  Pstii  b 
1668,  but  subsequently  took  orders,  and,  acquiring  a 
great  repotaUon  br  learning,  he  was  appointed  in 
1674  preceptor  to  tbe  princess  of  Conti,and  afterwards 
'    rith  Ffoelon  in 
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of  BnrgBDdy,  Anjuu,  and  Derrl.  Hb  wu  nude  mom- 
tnr  of  the  Acidemp'  in  1G06,  and  in  1707  oblain*d  from 
Louis  XIV  tbe  priory  of  Ar)t«nt«ait,  where  he  reiided 
till  1716,  when  he  left  it  to  became  GonfessoT  to  Louit 
XV.  He  died  July  U,  1723.  greatly  n»pect*d  for  hi> 
larniag  aud  his  Tirtne*.  Hii  repuution  reati  chieSy 
■  Km  hi)  Chiinh  BMorj,  in  twenty  TOliima*,  the  drat 
of  which  wa*  puliliihod  in  1691.  and  Eha  taat  In  1733, 
eniliiis;  with  the  fear  1414.  Thia  work,  u  Fleury 
ajv*  irk  tho  preface,  waa  meant  to  be  rather  a  pupaiar 
hlaUtry  than  one  of  research  and  erudition  ;  bat  yet  it 
ia  m  clejT  and  generally  fur  acconnt  at  tbe  progress 
ol  Christianity,  and  evinces  a  large  amoant  of  the 
proper  talent  of  the  historian.  It  ia  nritton  from  the 
Oallican  itand-polnt.  "  Fleury  writei  diO^wly  and 
in  the  spirit  of  a  monk,  bat  with  taste  and  akill,  in 
nuld  temper  and  atroog  love  for  tbs  Church  and  Chris- 
tianity, wid  with  a  view  always  to  edify  as  well  as  to 
instrnct.  He  foUowa  the  order  of  time,  though  not 
slaTlahly,  prefacing  tome  of  bis  volumei  with  general 
characteristicB.  He  also  defends  antiquity  and  the 
GslUcan  ecclesiastical  constitution,  without,  however, 
surrendering  at  all  the  credit  of  the  Church,  its  gen- 
eral trajtitton,  or  the  neceaaity  of  the  pope  ai  Iti  head. 
Hi*  principal  concern  is  with  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
practical  piety"  (Schaff,  ApoH.  Ciarch,  §  26).  Flean-, 
aa  a  writer  of  Chnrch  hlilory,  ia  not  at  all  In  bvor 
with  CItraiaantanists;  a  specimen  of  thi^ir  feeling  to- 
wards him  ia  given  by  the  Univtri  (Porii)  for  July  8, 
iaS6,  which  calls  him  "the  worthleu  and  hateful 
Fleury,  ao  ardent  and  furious  in  his  calumnies  and 
epite  against  the  pope !"  His  Clmreh  Ilittory  was  con- 
'iiraed  by  Pabri,  bnt  feebly,  down  to  A.D.  159S.  The 
best  edition  is  HiibMrt  EeclttiaJtijue  arte  eoaliiaiatiim 
far  FaM  ^  Goiigel  (Paris,  1769-74,  36  volt. ;  indexes, 
4  vols. ;  in  all,  40  voli.  12mo).  A  rerj  good  recent 
edition  Is  that  of  Dldler  (Paris,  1840,  8  vols.  Bvo).  A 
Irsnslation  by  Herbert,  up  to  the  9th  century,  was 
published  in  Undon  (1737,  5  vols.  4to) ;  nnd  a  partiLil 
translation  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman  appeiired  in  1842-44 
(3  vola.  8vo}.  The  Airigi  Ja  tH'alo.re  EcclaiaHique 
d*  Fleurs,  publiihed  at  Berne  in  17TG,  is  ascribed  to 
Fradarick  tjie  Grejt.  His  other  writin^^  were  very 
Dnm^roua ;  tbe  most  Important  are,  Sfaari  da  CAri- 
liost  (Paris,  108i):—ifo!«rf  rfei  ftr(«,i(fi(l'iiriB,  1681), 
which  wjs  translated  and  pnblished,  with  additions, 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Manchester,  1805 :  New  Yorii, 
\fl3a}:— Iiulitutioit  du  droit  eedaiaitiqut  (\'tiu,,lu\,i 
vols.  l*2ma)  -.—DUcoitn  tur  U*  Biertit  de  tEglit»  GalH- 
cai%e.  Hb  minor  works  are  collected  in  Uartln's  edi- 
tion of  fEarn4  cfe  Fabii  Ftatri,  (1837,  imp.  8vo),  to 
which  is  preflied  a  life  of  Fleury.  Jortin  translated 
his  Ditcourie  <m  Eeclei.  BiMors  tram  600  to  1100  (see 
Jortin,  Rtiaarhi  en  tJce'tsUuiicnt  lliitory.  Lend.  1773, 
V,  n  sq.).  See  also  Dupin,  Ecdttiatt.  Writert,  cent. 
avii;  HoeTer,  Ifour.  Bi-g.  Genirak.  xvli,  916;  Dow- 
ling,  Oa  lit  Sladr  of  EecUiuutiad  SiiloTy,  ch.  Ui. 

FUadner,  THitoi>r>a,  a  Gorman   philanthropist, 
*u  boFD  at  F.ppitein,  Rhenish  Prusaia,  in  1800,  whore 
his  fathw  was  pastor.     His  early  education  was  con- 
dnctod  by  his  Cither,  and  he  entered  the  mtnlitry  with 
some  misgiving,  rather  doubting  his  litnesa,  and  choos- 
ing rather  the  function  of  teacher.      But  in  18!! 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  little  villago  community 
senwerlh.  a  small  town  on  the  Rhine,  opened  hi 
and  he  diffidently  began  his  work  in  the  phu 
fonver  aasociated  with  hia  name,  and  which  became, 
andsr  bb  hand,  the  centre  of  an  influence  approi 
ingthat  of  VVealey  himself,  whose  power  of  endnra 
faith,  and  incetasnt  labor  Fliedner  rivalled.      Th< 
hitdtaots  of  Kalserawerth  were  chiefly  supported  by 
a  large  manufactory,  which  failed  in  1832.      Fliedi 
derotHl  himself  to  tbe  work  of  helping  bis  flock 
stead  of  being  supported  by  tiiem.    "Never  did  a  m 
begin  to  ask  for  help  with  a  heavier  heart,  nor  with 
wone  success,  till  ■  brother  paator  at  Elbetfeldt  took 
Un  home  to  dinner,  and  told  him  that  the  thiee  requi- 


altea  (br  hia  work  were  'patience,  impudunce,  and  ■ 
ready  tongue.'  The  receipt,  to  which  Fliedner  added 
luch  prayer  ud  much  faith,  proved  ao  auccsasfUl  that 
a  was  Bpoken  of  before  hb  death  ea  the  moat  accom- 
pliahed  beggar  ever  known  in  Germany.  England, 
America,  and  many  distant  regions  loarned  to  pour 
their  contributions  Into  hia  wallet,  and  often  his  worst 
Basities  were  relieved  by  what  seemed  almost  mi- 
lions  unsolicited  gifts,  which  exactly  anawered  the 
lands  upon  biin."  In  1833  he  visited  England  on 
igging  excurainn,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
iBbelh  Fry  and  with  her  benevolent  movements. 
See  Fby,  EliKabeth.  On  his  relum  he  examined 
the  prisons  of  his  neigh  liorhood,  and  found  them  in  a 
wretched  elate.  "The  convicts  were  crammed  togeth- 
w,  dirty  cells,  often  in  damp  cellars  withont 
light  DC  air;  boya  who  had  fallen  into  crime  trvm 
'essness  wero  mixed  up  with  hoary,  cunning 
young  girls  with  tte  most  corrupt  old  women. 
aa  absolutely  no  classili cation  ;  even  accused 
persona  waiting  for  trial,  who  might  soon  be  released 
a  innocent,  were  placed  with  criminal!  who 
e  undergoing  a  lengthened  term  of  impriaon- 
There  waa  as  good  as  no  aupetviaion  ut  all ; 
as  the  Jailcri  allowed  no  one  to  escape,  (hey 
had  fullilled  their  duty."  For  more  than  two  yean 
Fliedner  tried  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  ley  between 
this  criminal  class  and  Ihe  rest  of  the  community  In 
his  own  person,  visiting,  teucliing,  reorganizing,  snd 
in  1B26  he  founded  the  flrat  German  society  fur  im- 
proving prlaon  discipline.  "Seeking  a  matron  Ibr 
the  female  wayds  at  DusseldorT,  he  found  hia  wife, 
whose  parents  refused  to  let  her  take  Ihe  poeitlon 
first  ottered  to  her,  but  approved  her  acceptance  of 
the  young  pastor  himself,  although  the  second  in- 
volved all  the  duties  of  the  flrst.  In  1833  he  took  ■ 
poor  creature  released  from  prison  into  a  summor-honio 
in  his  garden,  and  to  practically  started  a  schema 
which  had  for  some  time  been  in  his  mind,  to  provid* 
a  refuge  for  such  women  aa  desired  to  reform  on  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences.  A  friend  of  Urs.  Flied- 
ner's  came  to  tako  charge  of  this  minote  beginning, 
and  assumed  tbe  title  of  deaconess.  The  eummer- 
bouse  gave  way  to  a  house,  the  desconesa  got  compan- 
iona,  and  tbe  establishment  grew.  Then  the  thought  of 
founding  an  order  of  deaconeasea  for  tile  core  of  the  sick 
poor  dawned  upon  him.  He  bought  a  house  In  IKS6, 
having  no  money,  but  a  vast  amount  of  faith.  Tha 
same  may  Im  said  of  all  his  aubsequent  enlargements 
of  his  bordera.  Hia  hospital  waa  started  with  one  U- 
ble,  some  broken  chain,  a  few  worn  knives  and  two- 
pronged  forka,  worm-eaten  bediteadr,  seven  sheets,  and 
four  severe  caaea  of  illness.  The  elfort  soon  floarished 
under  royal  favor."  In  1688  Fliedner  first  sent  dea- 
CDnesaeatrDmbisestabitshmenttowork  in  other  pieces; 
they  spread,  tndi  motber^housea  multiplied,  lili  now 
there  are  139  aUtlon*.  (Fur  statistics,  see  Deacoh- 
EBSEa,  vol.  li,  p.  709.)  In  1849  he  visited  America, 
and  travelled  widely.  Ha  founded  a  "  house"  at  Pitta- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  '•  In  the  course  of  his  life  Flied- 
ner established  at  Kaiserswerth  schools,  tnuiing  col- 
leges for  middlo-claM  school-mlatresses  as  well  as  tor 
governesses.  B  lunatic  asylum,  ■  boy's  Bchool.  and  k 
training  college  for  tchoolmaaters.  The  hospital,  the 
asylum,  the  schools,  ore  all  utilised  for  the  training  of 
deacone9Be^  whom  Fliedner  frequently  tsught  himself 
by  the  example  of  bis  wonderful  gifla  for  interesting 
the  young.  Comical  stories  might  be  told  of  his  do- 
ings In  bis  infant-schools,  where  he  would  fail  proa- 
tratebyway  of  illustration  of  the  story  of  Goliath,  dis- 
tribute bread  and  honey  to  flx  the  excellence  of  tbe 
heavenly  manna  on  the  children's  minds,  or  suddenly 
send  a  bov  under  the  Ubie  to  vivify  bU  tale  of  the  bll 
of  a  traveller  over  a  precipice.  His  Isbon  lasted  till 
hU  death.  HedlodatKaisenwerth,  Oct.4.I8«4,  worn 
out  by  Journeys  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  snd 
America,  which  had  brought  on  disease  of  tha  lungi. 
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Totbe  veiylut  day  of  his  lib,  be  coDtinacd,  in  ipita  offioe  Tor  twenty-four  yean.     In  Jinuaiy,  1SS4,  be  wm 

of  pBinful  weakness,  to  exhort  thoH  niiur  bim  lo  a  tb-  'iliimiaMd  rratn  hu  paXnril  charge  on  iccuniit  d[  bit 
li){ioiu  uid  earnnC  lire,  touli  Itceii  interut  in  the  de-  failing  health,  and  died  Much  7,  Vtib.  Dr.  Flint  psb- 
tailB  of  daily  work  going  on  ucHind  him,  and  died  ■  litlied  A  TVmIlh  oh  ^arpeytny,  and  Kveral  occaiusd 
day  oi  two  after  taking  the  comiiiuaioa  with  )ii>  whole  diKuumt.  He  I9siat«d  in  fompiling  Tie  Harifaii 
eatablishmeDt  and  family,  indudint;  two  una,  whoK  SAaion  n/Hj/iniu,  and  was  alto  asrioant  editor  ef  li» 
entraDceinto  tliB  Church  he  ipecially  rejoiead  to  see,"  Camttiiait  Eemgdicat  Hagazint  Ua  iBvea  yeari— 
Fliedner  publithed  (after  1836)  annual  reports  uf  bis  Spiague,  AmaU,  ii,  27S. 

ii«titiition,andBnionthiyperiodicalcallodflBr^n«*- 1  _,  ^  -  ,  .  ..  ,  „;__;,  j,  ...  j_,a 
^KrJ^n/,«^.  lleVl»«rt.„a-ork.in(bur  Float  (only  in  the  plur.  I-I^IT,,  <fofc„,^»-.  *^ 
volumea,  on  tho  martyr)  of  the  Evangalical  Church,  1 1  King!  T,  9;  mo^^,  rap*»oii>4i',  of  uncenaiodtf 
Bnek  lirr  Slarlgrer  nod  oiHfcrrr  Glatibeiuxaign  dtr  ivarion,  !  Chron.  ii,  15;  SepL  in  both  pung»  axl&<•^ 
mangel.  Kirtlu  VM  den  Apotldn  bii  mif  unirre  Zeit,  I  „  aiw,  \b  1  E>dr.  v,  65),  a  Tnji  for  coiiveyine  bolLf 
1852-1860,  4  volt.^Loadim   Qaaiiaiii  HecitK,  April,  IgubManOM   br  water.      Two    melhods    of 


p.  247  ;  Sptctalor,  April  11,  180S ;   Winkworth, 
life  of  Pallor  Flitdntr  (Lond.  I867)i  AppictuD,  ^li*. 
CS^.  (18G4),  p.  377. 
Fliea.     See  Fi.r. 


rood  in  float)  appear  to  have  been  pncticeJ  \a  u- 
Bnt  timea.  The  lint  waa  by  pmhing  single  UudLi 
trees  into  the  water,  and  KiDering  them  to  be  ar- 
id along  by  the  atream :  this  waa  commnnlT  aHefWit 
Lth  regard  to  firewood.  The  other  waa  tsngiiif  a 
imber  of  plaoka  cloae  to  each  other  in  regular  ordw, 
nding  them  together,  and  eteerini;  Ibem  down  the 

The  earlieal  shipa,  or  boau,  weiB  nothing  more  ihu 
ifu,  or  a  oollectiun   of  deals  bikI  plank*   boand  U- 


ninn,  AsDMKw,  D.D.,  a  Preabyterian  minister 
waa  bom  in  Maryland  in  1773,  graduated  at  the  Uni 
versitf  of  Nortli  Carolina  in  1799,  and  was  Ikcniod  to   ^ 
preach  by  Oranfje  PreabyteTy  in  1800,     In  180S  be  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Preiliyterian  cburcfa  at  Fayette- 

Tille,  and  iu  ISll  ho  waa  insUlled  pastor  of  a  new  j^j'her!'  Yhcv  were  calleil  trxtSim  by  the  Grei  . 
church,  expressly  organized  for  turn,  in  Charleston,  .rata  by  the  Romans.  The  ancients  i-cntured  out  la 
8.  C.  Hera  he  gained  a  brilliant  and  aolid  reput  ition,  '  ,g|  ^\(■\^  them  on  piratical  eipeditinna,  aa  well  m  to 
which  was  mod  widely  diffused  throngbuut  tlw  eoun-  j„fy  „„  commerce  i  and  after  the  invention  of  ships 
try.  He  was  "one  of  the  most  Impressive  and  attraC'  they  were  Mill  retained  for  the  transpottilion  o(  vl- 
tivB  [M^achers  of  his  day."  fie  died  Feb.  24,  WSO.  jig^  (Scheffet,  Dt  MilU.  JV«r.  i'el.).  Solomon,  it  op- 
He  printed  a  few  occaiioiut  sermons,— Sprague,  An.  pe,„  fro^,  the  above  pasuKes,  entered  into  a  cDnirsd 
aaU,  ir,  276.  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by  which  ihe  latter  wh  u 

PUnt  (riliafen.  ckallamuh',  from   lis  rntoolAnesf,  '  ■»""  t™"™  f<"  ^^'  ""  "^  '*">  Temple  to  be  cat  dm 
Pmu  cxiT,  8i  lli'.  I,  7;  "rock,"  Job  xxvlii,  S;  fre-    "."  t^e  *e.«m  side  of  Mount  I^b«on,  «l«ve  Tnp^ 
,        ...  ,  _,..  '  li^  and  to  be  floated  to  Joffs.     At  prnsent  no  stresat 

<juently  with  the  accompaniment  1«,  a  rock,  Deul.    ,„„  ^^^  Lebanon  lo  Jeras-lenv  and  the  Jordan,  tb. 
viii,  15;  iiiii,  13;  once  for  IS  itself,  Eiak.  ill,  9;    only  river  in  Palestine  IhW  could  bear  floaUi,  ii  st  s 
"shatp  atone,"  Exod.  Iv,  2a),  any  hard  stone,  espe-    considerable  distance  from  tlie  cedar  forest.    Tbewood, 
dally  of  a  alllcious  character,  as  quarti  or  granite ;    therefore,  must  liave  lieen  brought  along  the  coart  by 
bnt  in  mincralo):icil  science  it  is. applied  only  to  sili-    sea  lo  Jaffa.     The  As«yiiaii  monnmeDU  repieaent  nea 
cloos  nodules.      In  the  three  passages  first  cited  above 
the  reference  is  to  God's  bringing  water  and  oil  out  of       f 
the  naturally  barren  rocks  of  tho  wilderness  for  the      ' 
sake  of  his  people.      In  Isaiah  the  word  la  used  meta-      i 
phorically  to  signify  the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  re- 
aistanee  to  bis  perseculors.     9o  also  In  Iss.  v,  28  we      P 
have  SieJSni,  in  reference  to  tho  hoofs  of  horses.      In     C 
1  Macr.  X,  73,  r.lxXoC  is  translated  jtiat,  and  in  Wisd.     h 
3ti,  4  the  expression  in  irirpnf  drfioriiiou  is  adopted     S 
from  Dout.  viii,  15  (Sept.).    See  Rock.    Flints  abound     ^ 

In  nearly  all  the  plains  and  valleys  through  which  the  Andenl  Anrisn  Floata. 

HebrewB  marched  during  the  forty  years  of  wandering.  "^ 

In  tho  northward  desert,  low  hills  of  chalk  occur,  as    crossing  rivers  on  InHaUd  skins  [see  Ferbt]  ind  in 
well  aa  ftcquent  tracts  of  chalky  soil,  for  the  most  part    basket-boats,  precisely  as  described  l.y  ancient  auUwn 
overspread  with  flints.      In  the  western  desert  Bank-    (Herod,  i,  104);  and  in  the  aame  region  transportation 
faardt  saw  some  Urge  pieces  of  flint  perfectly  oval,    and  travelling  la  still  lar^jely  carried  on  by  means  rf 
three  lo  four  feet  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  and  a    floats,  some  of  them  open  rafts,  and  othen  wiUi  sa 
half  inl>readtb.    This  desert  preoents  lathe  traveller's    awning  or  cabin.     See  Navioatioh. 
»iew  its  immense  expanse  of 
dreary  country,  covered  with 
black  flints,  with  here  and  there 
some  hilly  chains  rising  from 
tha  plain.    See  Desert. 

Flint,  Abel,  D.D.,  a  Con- 
gregatlonal  minister,  was  bom 
Kov.,1765,  St  Windham,  Conn. 

He  graduated  at  Vnlc  in  17f)5,  r 

and  in  I7SG  was  elected  tutor  i 

tn  Brown  Univeraity,  where  he  ' 

remained   until  17>I0,  snd   on  ' 

April  20,  179t,  was   insUlled  : 

pastor  of  the  Second  Church, 
Hartford.  He  wan  chosen  sec- 
retary of  the  Connccliciit  Mia- 
■ionaiy  Society  at  its  nrgnniza- 
tion,  June,  1798,  and  held  the 
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Hook  {n«o«lly  sod  pnperl]'  "I'TS,  e'dw,  ra'iiivt] 
[or  dimia.  roifiFiov,  B  "little  flock,"  like  q^'qn,  lAa- 
tipk',  1  Kiuga  XX,  37];  occuioiull?  ^I3;^1^,  mUiuA', 
taUU,  kg  ga&eially  rendered;  frnqoently  *!tX,  jA«p 
collectively,  u  cominoiily  rendered  -,  ■Iia  rCJI'O, 
jnoritl',  Jer,  x,  31,  jMU/urr,  iig  elsewhere  rendered; 
•ndrilpim,  o«jUe™rt'(;<|,  v.j.Deat.  vii,13;  xiviU, 
4,18,51,  i.  a.  Vemtet,  ewea  for  lireediag).     See  FoiJ>; 

Flock,  the  correUtive  term  to  "paitor."  "The 
way  ID  which  thia  term,  or  the  language  which  implies 
i^  invoriabl}-  occuri  in  Scripture  (1  Pet.  v,  2;  John 
xxi,l&),points  eat  to  the  people  that  thayUB  not  prop- 
erly the  minister's  fluck  (which  would  eiult  him  into 
the  mediator  between  them  uid  Uod),  but  Cbriat'i." — 
Eden,  Ckurch  DicliiFiiiiry,  e.  v. 

Flodoard  (_Flodi-anbiMoi  Frodoardut)  or  Riiiiiu, 
■  French  chronicler,  wu  bom  at  Epemay  in  8M,  end 
bacsiDe  cAnon  ofBlieinu.  He  wiu  persecuted  hy  count 
Heribert  fo'  oppotint;  the  raising  of  hii  unqoalilied 
•on  Hugo  to  the  archbiehopric  of  Kheims,  and  was  im- 
prieoned  Tor  several  months.  After  the  death  of  the 
count,  Hu;^  the  son  did  justice  to  Flodoaidus.  He 
died  Marches,  9«6.  He  wrote  CArmicaor  .IniKiJet,  a 
chionicle  of  Franco  from  319  to  06S,  published  hy  Pi- 
s,  1588).     He  also  wrote  a  Hubnii  Ecdaia 


latei  who  had  presided  over  its  aKiirs  (printed  byCol- 
vener,  Douay,  16IT).  Both  these  works,  as  fur  as  ex- 
tant, are  ^ven  in  Migne,  Putroiogia  Latma,  vol.  1A&, 
teener  with  the  Oputaila  Metrica  of  Flodoard,  in- 
clndtDKh''  TViMHjiiiii  CArub',  a  sort  of  Church  History 
in  Tcrie.— Hoehr.  A'ouf.  Biag,  Gtn.  xvii,  SSC ;  Clarke, 
Buccaiiim  of  Sacrtd  Littralare,  ii,  666. 

Floh,  Jacob  Hesdkik,  was  bom  in  the  year  1768, 
at  Crefeld.  He  studied  Iheoloicy  in  the  Baptist  semi. 
nsry  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  InTited  in  1TS3  In  take 
charge  of  the  Baptist  chnrrh  at  Enschad£.  Here  he 
libored  between  forty  and  fifty  yean.  He  was  a  man 
of  extensive  knowledge  and  of  a  ready  wit,  and  was 
indebtigeble  in  his  labors.  He  contriboteJ  greatly 
to  promote  the  cbum  of  education  in  the  section  of  the 
omntty  when  he  was  locatod.  Several  valuable  es- 
tiys  were  written  by  him  on  the  subject  of  education. 
One,  on  the  fi(«l  Tluvrg  of  Fvmjimaili  and  Btvardi  in 
BtlwjU,  received  the  prise  from  the  Maatschappy  tut 
nut  van  't  algemeen.  Several  works  nn  other  sab- 
iects  were  written  Ijy  him.  One,  on  the  IndiuolubU 
Comaiim  betrem  Virtue  and  (rat  Bafjnntit,  was  crown- 
ed by  the  same  society.  Another,  on  a  kindred  sub- 
ject, we  deem  worthy  of  mention  here :  Nalio»al  Hap- 
jiutu  comot  £iuf  irithont  nalimml  Virtue.  For  a  few 
yean  Floh  allowed  himself  to  be  drewn  aside  from 
his  ministerial  vocatjon  to  engage  in  political  life.  In 
1796  be  was  choeen  representative  oT  the  people  in  the 
Kalional  Convention  at  the  Hague.  In  1798  he  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  represent- 
ative body  of  the  BaUvlen  people.  He  acqnittBd  him- 
self in  these  positions  with  great  credit.  His  theolog- 
ical views  were  Latitudinarian.  His  principal  works 
«",  Prem  rner  bertiltnrrrde  vtrkiaring  der  geKUtdntii 
m'l  Htilaridl  vmorJdag  in  de  aotitijiL,  Devenler,  17B0 ; 
Itf  tmrbfdalondeB.  1817.  His  attack  on  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  as  teaching,  in  tho  answer  to  the  fifth 
qnation,  a  doctrine  dangerous  to  the  state,  made  In 
the  National  Assembly  at  the  Hague,  was  regarded  as 
highly  injudiciaar,  and  excited  great  indignation.  It 
elicited  a  triumphant  reply  from  tlie  pen  of  Ewaldns 
Kitt,  nne  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  ministers  of  the 
Befotmed  Church.  Floh  itlcmpted  no  reply.  It  was 
tlioaght  that  he  was  himself  convinced  by  the  moder- 
•*•  end  jadlciouB  reply  of  Kiit.  We  may  add  In  hon- 
or of  Floh  that  this  attack  of  his  was  regarded  as  an 
•icaptton  to  his  otherwise  Impartial  conduct  as  e  pub- 
'le  died  at  Eascbedi  in  March, 
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1830.  SeeB.GluIui,Co</^eiKnfA'f.{rriiw{,1Deei,bli. 
iej  en  verv. ;  Ypey  en  Dermont's  lin:  hirtlenit  drr  Nf 
derimdicke  Htrcormde  Ktrk,  Iv  Deel,  biz.  20G  en  ven-. 
(Breda,  1887).     (J.  P.  W.) 

Flobl,  GeoRax  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  wu  a  native  of  Germony,  bom  in  1750. 
He  died  In  WytheviUe,  Va.,  in  1S2G.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  throng  that  witness- 
ed the  execution  of  Louie  XTI.  The  accidental  but 
tragical  death  of  an  individuul  in  the  eroM-d  standing 
near  him,  part  of  whose  mangled  Lody  was  thrown 
upon  his  person,  most  deeply  affected  him,  and  eo  op- 
erated upon  hb  niiad  as  to  lead  him  to  change  all  his 
purposes  and  plans  for  the  future.  This  was  the  turn- 
ing-point in  his  character.  A  train  of  eerioua  thought 
was  awakened  which  resnlted  in  his  convereion.  and 
subsequent  consecration  to  the  work  of  the  minlElry. 
Soon  after  he  came  lo  America,  and  pursued  tiie  study 
of  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  William 
Carpenter,  Madison  County,  Vs.  After  his  licensure 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  engaged  in  successful  mlesioii- 
ery  service  in  south-western  Virginia,  but  sahseqnent- 
ly  took  charge  ol  several  congregations  in  Wythe 
County,  among  Hhom  he  faithfully  labored  till  hta 
death.  Mr.  Flohr  exercised  sn  extraordinary  inSu- 
ence  not  only  upon  the  members  of  bis  church,  but 
upon  all  classes  of  society.  Whrn  difficulties  occurred 
in  the  community  they  were  alwayB  referred  to  liim 
for  adjustment,  and  from  his  decision  ecarcrly  any  one 
ever  thought  of  an  appeal.  The  basis  of  this' influence 
was  the  unlimited  confidence  which  eveiy  one  had  in 
his  personal  worth  and  Christian  intcgritj'.  Sn  fur  at 
his  professional  engagements  allowed,  Mr.  Flohr  was 
devoted  to  study.  Hia  acquainlanco  with  the  German 
and  French  waa  extensive  and  thorough,  and  hia  at- 
tainments in  LaUn  and  Greek  considerable.  The  only 
wotk  of  hi)  ever  publiehed  was  a  posthumous  volume 
of  sermons.      (M.  L.  S.) 

Flood  (the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  words  [sea 
BAia],  but  especially  of  iia'Q,  maUnd',  KaraiiKvaiioiy, 
an  event  related  in  the  book  of  Gvneais  (ch.  vii  and 
viii),  by  which,  accordingto  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  description,  the  whole  world  was  overwhelmed  and 
every  terrestrial  creature  destroyed,  with  tho  exception 
of  one  human  family  and  the  representatives  of  each 
species  of  animal,  supematnrally  preserved  in  an  ark, 
constructed  by  divine  app<dntment  for  the  purpose. 

I.  The  successive  stages  of  its  progress  were  in  order 
■nd  at  intervals  as  Mlowi.  In  the  GDOtb  rrar  of  hia 
life,  Koah  was  commanded  to  enUr  the  ark,  taking 
wlth.him  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives. 
One  week  sflerwardF,  on  the  ITtb  dsv  of  the  2d  month 
(answering  nearly  to  our  NovcmUr),  there  began  a 
forty-days'  rain,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  so  that  its  waters  rose  over  the  land 
until  all  the  high  bills  under  the  whole  heavens  were 
covered.  Fifteen  euMts  (twenty-seven  feet)  upward 
did  the  waters  prevail  (rise).  On  the  ITth  day  of  the 
7th  month  (about  April),  or  150  days  after  the  deluge 
began,  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  or 
Armrnio,  the  watera  having  licgun  to  abate.  They 
continued  to  decrease  till  the  1st  day  of  the  10th  month 
(July),  when  tho  tops  of  the  mountains  were  visible. 
Forty  daysafter  this.  Nosh  sent  forth  a  raven  from  the 
irk,  which  never  returned.     He  next  (apparently  after 


days)  a 


Seven  days  afterwards  he  dispatched  the  do\'e  again  to 
ascertain  the  stale  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  evening  she 
returned  with  an  olive-leaf  in  her  month.  After  an 
interval  of  seven  days  the  dove  was  sent  forth  a  third 
time,  and  relumed  no  more.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
1st  month  of  the  new  year  (Sept.-Oct.)  the  waters 
were  dried  from  off  the  earth,  and  on  the  27Ui  day  of 
the  3d  month  (Nov.)  Noah  came  out  of  tbe  ark,  bnlb 
an  altar,  and  offered  sactlfloe.     Sea  Noah.         ,^ 
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c*]  linita  or  matten  etrictly  phj^iul,  aught  to  be 
tikcn  with  the  quiliDcitioDB  iiuepanble  from  tfae 
bonnded  horiion  of  men'*  views  and  reUtioiis  at  the 
tlm«.  Accordingly,  there  were  not  wanting  Iheologi- 
cil  writers  who,  long  before  ■n)'  g«)lo)(Jcil  fuct,  or 
wall-BKerbiined  fuct  of  ■ny  «ort  in  phyeicil  idence, 
bad  appeared  to  nhike  men'*  faith  in  a  strictly  univer- 
ail  deluge,  actually  put  the  inlerpretution  now  aag. 
guted  as  compoteat  upoa  the  narrative  of  the  deluge. 
'Ilius  Pools,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  ITth 
ceDlury,  says  In  bii  ^t/nopiiM  on  Oen.  vii,  19:  "It  it 
not  to  be  Bopposed  that  the  entire  globe  of  the  earth 
waa  covered  with  water.  Where  was  the  need  of 
orerwhelming  Cbote  reglona  in  which  there  were  no 
human  beinga?  it  would  be  highly  unreawnable  lo 
auppoae  that  mankind  had  so  increased  befbrs  the  del- 
uge M  to  have  penetraUd  to  all  the  comam  of  the 
oarth.  It  Is,  Indeed,  not  probable  that  they  bad  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limit*  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  that  the  effecta  of  the 
ponishment  inflicted  upon  men  alone  applied  to  plaoea 
in  which  there  were  no  men."  Hence  he  conclude* 
that  "If  not  so  mach  as  the  handredtb  part  of  tfae 
globe  waa  overspread  with  water,  still  the  deluge 
would  be  imiveraal,  because  the  extirpation  toolt  effect 
npDit  all  the  part  of  the  world  which  waa  inliabited." 
In  like  manner  Slillingfleet,  a  writer  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, in  hi)  Origiati  Sue™  (bk.  iii,  ch.  Iv.),  aUtea  that 
"be  cannot  see  any  urgent  necessity  from  the  Scrip- 
ture to  assert  that  the  flood  did  B|nad  over  all  the 
anrface  of  the  earth.  The  flood  waa  anirenal  as  to 
mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all 
of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  gtobo  of  the 
otrth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  whole 
earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood — which  I  despair  of 
ever  seeing  proved."  Indeed,  this  view  dates  much 
totber  l>Bck  than  the  comparatively  recent  time  when 
tbeae  authors  lived  i  for  while  bishop  Patrick  himself 
took  the  other  and  commoner  view,  we  And  bim  thua 
noting  III  his  commentary  on  Qen.  vii, 19:  "Then 
ware  those  anciently  (i.  e.  In  the  eiriier  agvs),  and 
tfaey  have  their  successora  now,  who  imagined  the 
floc^  waa  not  uaiversnl^jJXX'  iv  tf  oi  tuti  aiid^unem 
l^uv— but  only  there  where  men  then  dwelt;  as  the 
author  of  the  Qaatioaa  ad  0r1ha4asrv  tells  us.  Quest.  < 
Zt."     It  is  cerUin,  tberofore,  that  thb  Is  not  a  ques- ' 

men  of  simple  faith  in  Scripture  on  the  other.  Apart 
firom  the  cultivation  ur  the  discoveries  of  aciance,  we 
0  classes  of  interpreters  of  Scripture,  one  of 


which  lind 


Ui  belie> 


liversality,  while  the  other  prasa  the  language  to 
it!  farthest  possible  extent — take  it,  not  as  descrip- 
tive of  God's  judgment  upon  the  earth,  in  so  far 
merely  as  it  waa  occupied  by  men.  but  with  reference 
lo  the  globe  at  large,  and  to  an  event  in  its  natural 
bistorv.  See  OITerhaus,  De  dituno  Noilico  (Ftaneck. 
1894) :  HardI,  Hi,lo,ia  diluni  A'oacAi  (HelrasL  1728); 
Diecke,  Urbrr  Jir  Smd^ulh  (St.  Ga.]\,  1861);  Bendell, 
IliMloiy  of  the  Flood  (Lond.  IflSl,  1864).  Compare 
Dkluch. 

Floor  {yil,  go'rtH;  flXwv),  pmp.  a  level  or  open 
oreo  (as  the  "place"  or  afuore  around  the  gates  of 
Oriental  cities,  1  Kings  nil,  10;  2  Chron.  xviii,  3)  ; 
hence  usually  the  spot,  well-beaten  and  emooth,  on 
which  grain  la  trodden  otil  by  cattle  In  the  F.ist,  i.  e. 
the  "barn-floor"  or  -' threahiag-floor."  See  Thhksh- 
IHo.  For  the  floor  of  rooms,  see  House  ;  for  that  of 
eourt-yardB,  see  Pavekest. 

Plore,  Order  of  (HoHacaiaa,  Flomuet,at  Flori- 
tntri).  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  | 
was  foundod,  in  1189,  by  Joachim  de  Celico  (generally 
called  .loachim  of  Floris),  who  resigned  hb  position  of 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Coraiso  In  order 
to  withdraw  with  some  companions  into  tba  desert  of 
Flora.    Soon  a  monastery  arose  there,  the  statutes  ot 


which  were  sanctioned  In  1196  by  pope  Celestine  111 
Gradually  the  statutes  were  adopted  by  several  non- 
asteriea  in  Maples  and  the  two  Oalabriaa ;  bat,  aa  the 
founder  was  suspected  of  heresy,  the  order  hod  repaal- 
edly  to  suffer  persecnlion.  In  1470  began  the  rule  of 
commendatory  abbots,  which  led  to  a  rapid  degnieta. 
tlon.  In  1^  most  of  the  monaaterie*  connected  with 
the  order  jcdned  the  Cistercians, while  a  few  others  wtre 
incorporated  with  the  Carthneian*  and  Domiiucaiu. 
At  the  close  of  the  IGth  century  do  mnre  uionasteriea 
rf  the  order  seem  to  have  been  in  existence.  Thwe 
were  also  a  few  conventa  of  nana  lullowing  the  rile 
of  Flore  Tfae  order  differed  l>at  little  troat  the  Ci>- 
icrciana,— Wctzer  uud  Welte,  Kirdm- ifoahcm,  \t, 
102: 

Florence,  Cotuioll  of  (CranaferTed  from  Femn 
in  1489).  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Coondl 
ofFerrara  waa  called  by  EugeniusIVan  stated  undit 
Basle.  Council,  of;  Ferrara,  Cocncii.  or.  Tba 
plea  fi)r  the  transfer  ofthe  council  from  Fcrram  to  FVr- 
ence  was  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Kerrara;  but 
this  must  be  pronounced  a  blind,  a*  the  plague  l>ad|)(*- 
vailed  tor  monlha,  and  was  nearly  over  when  the  tnns- 
fertookplsce.  "Are  we,  then, free  to  surmise  thattha 
true  reason  was  kept  a  profound  secret  after  all,  and 
was,  really,  that  the  Latina  were  getting  thonngUj 
the  worst  of  It  on  the  point  of  adding  to  the  cie«l,aaii 
that  attention  was  to  be  diverted  from  the  subject  by  a 
change  of  scene  and  improved  faro  ?"  (Ffoulkes,  Ckrit- 
laidom'i  Dirimu,  a,  346).  "  It  it  clear  that  the  Grail 
bishops  were  only  led  to  consent  to  obey  the  pope  and 
go  from  Ferrara  to  Florence  by  the  promiae  that  thaii 
allowance  for  eicpenaes,  which  had  been  withheld  fti 
aeveral  months,  should  be  promptly  psld"  (Popoff,  Bit- 
lory  of  Ike  Comal  ^  Floratet,  edited  by  Neale,  Load. 
1861,  ch.  vi). 

The  bull  transferring  the  council  to  Floreace  wa> 
iflad  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  Jan.  10, 11S9;  on 
Feb.  9  the  pope  and  bishops  entered  Florence:  the 
emperor,  John  Palaologue,  arrived  on  the  loth.  The 
aim  of  the  council  was  (in  continuation  of  that  at  Fer- 
rara) to  restore  union  between  the  churches  of  the 
East  and  the  Wast.  Eui^nius  IV  deured  this  gns^ 
ly,  in  order  lo  confound  his  enemies  at  the  Conncil  of 
Basle,  who  were  still  in  session,  and  who  soon  aftar- 
warda  deposed  him  (June  !G,  1439:  see  Basle);  while 
the  emperor  John  Palnologus  sought  to  gain  the  aid 
of  the  West  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks.  The  chief 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  addition  of  the  jCfiofie  to 
the  creed  [see  FilIOQUk]  ;  but  the  Latins  auixeedad 
in  taking  up  the  doctrinal  question  of  the  pncessioo 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Instead  of  the  historical  one  of  the 
additions  to  the  creed.  The  cardinal  Julian  cbielly 
represented  the  LaUn  side,  and  Mark  of  Ephesos  was 
the  strongest  disputant  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 
Beaaarion,  of  the  Greek  side,  was  won  over  to  the  Lat- 
in by  promises  of  rewards  from  the  pope.    See  Bebss- 

At  the  first  aea^n,  Feb.  S6, 14S9,  Joseph,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  waa  abeent  on  account  of  illness. 
He  died  before  the  close  of  this  council.  Cardinal 
Julian  proposed  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  union; 
the  emperor  reminded  him  that  the  diapnta  on  tbejOk- 
091H!  was  not  ended.  Attha  end  of  the  aitting,habeM 
a  private  meeting  of  the  Greeks  to  consider  terms  of 
union,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  the  second  neesioB 
(March  !)  a  beginning  waa  nude  in  discussing  the 
doctrine  of  the  proceisiou,  the  Latin  side  being  aUy 
represented  by  Johannes  de  Monte  Nigro,  provindal 
of  the  Dominicans  In  Lomhardy.  The  diacuasion  was 
eonUnued  in  several  sessiona  up  to  the  olntb  (March 
35).  The  Greeks  succeeded  beat  in  the  scriptural  ar- 
gument, and  also  showed  that  many  of  the  passages 
^m  Eplphanios,  Basil,  and  Augustine,  cited  by  the 
Lstina,  had  bean  corrupted.  Alter  the  sesaioii  of  Mar. 
17,  the  emperor  prohibited  Hark  of  Epbesoa  and  An- 
thony of  Heracles,  the  tKO  strongiat  advocato  VQ  tba 
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Greek  side,  troBi  taking  fnrtbei  part  In  tha  dircuHtoni. 
Tbe  emperor  wu  bent  on  unkm  at  an;  price.  At  the 
end  of  the  KUion  of  Marcb  24,  the  pope  sent  ward  to 
the  patriarch  tbat  the  Ureeka  moit  either  express  their 
aseent  to  the  Roman  view,  or  retarn  home  bf  Easter, 
April  f>.  From  tbla  time  the  emperor  TacllUled:  on 
tJiB  one  aide  was  hia  coiiacleace,  and  alio  the  fear  that 
the  whole  Eut  would  brand  him  aa  a  traitor  la  ortho- 
dozT ;  ou  tbe  other  band  was  his  deiiiB  for  the  aid  or 
the  'West  in  mainUinlng  his  ralliPK  emfure.  Folic/ 
triomphed.  Mureover,  the  Greek*  were  br  from  home, 
and  without  mansT,  and  they  received  nothing  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  allowance  promised  Uiem  bj  the  pope 
ftom  (he  time  of  their  arrival  in  Florence  until  Uay 
S.  The  emperor  tummoned  a  meeting  of  the  Greek 
bishops,  March  SO,  in  tbe  apartment  of  the  invalid  pa- 
triarch Joseph,  and  other  lucb  meetings  followed.  The 
discoegiona  were  stormy.  Dosittaeus  of  Jerusalem  de- 
dared  that  he  would  r^itber  die  than  be  false  to  the 
creed  and  "  Latinize."  Hark  declared  that  the  Latins 
were  not  onlv  schiamaticai  but  heretics.  It  was  Anal- 
ly agreed  tlut  a  committee  of  twenty  thould  be  iip- 
pointeii,  ten  from  each  aide,  to  lay  down  the  doclrinc 
of  tbe  proceaalon  In  a  furtn  that  might  be  accepted  lij' 
both  ^ca.  "After  manv  UQiuccessful  endeavors. 
they  drew  np  ■  profession  of  faith  upon  the  suliject  of 
the  procBMion  of  the  IIolv  Spirit,  in  which  Ihcy  de- 
clared BB  followe : '  That  the  Holy  Spi  it  is  from  all 
eternity  from  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  that  he  fMim 
all  eternity  proceedsth  (tiiai  both,  aa  from  one  only 
[■inciple,  and  by  one  only  tpiration;  that  liy  tbla  way 
of  tpeikint;  it  is  aignified  that  the  Son  also  Is,  ls  the  | 
Greeks  express  it,  the  raw,  nr.  si  the  Latins,  tbe  pria-  j 
(ipkofKhe  agbsistence  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  equally  with  i 
the  Father.  A1h>  we  declare  that  what  some  of  the 
hoir  fathera  have  said  of  the  proceation  otthe  Holy  ' 
S|ririt/n>n  (ex)  the  Father  bg  (per)  the  Son  is  to  i-e  I 
taken  in  such  a  sense  aa  that  tbe  Son  ia,  aa  well  ai  tlii^  I 
Father,  and  coDjaintlv  with  him,  the  caaae  or  principle  I 
DflheHolySiiirit;  and  al nee  all  that  the  Father  hath  | 
he  hath,  in  begetting  him,  communicated  to  hia  only 
begotten  Son,  the  pjtemily  alone  excepted ;  so  it  in 
tram  tbe  Father  from  all  eternity  that  the  Son  hath 
Rcelnd  this  also,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  (him 
the  Son  aa  well  as  from  the  Father.'  In  tbe  same  it-  \ 
ere*  the  council  declared  that  it  was  lawfhl  to  conae-  I 
cral*  anleavened  bread  aa  well  as  that  which  had  been 
leiTened .  and  upon  the  subject  of  purgatory,  that  the 
Mala  of  thoee  who  die  truly  penitent  in  the  love  of 
God,  tielbre  bringing  forth  fVult  meet  for  repentance,  ' 
■ta  purified  after  death  by  the  paina  of  purgatory,  and 
that  tbey  derive  comfort  in  those  p^ns  from  the  pray- 
on  of  the  faithful  on  M:th,aa  alao  by  the  aacrifice  of 
the  mass,  alms,  and  other  worka  of  piety.  Concerning 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  they  confessed  the  pope  to  be 
the  aovFreign  pontiff  and  vicar  of  Jesna  Christ,  the 
bead  of  the  whole  Church,  and  tbe  father  and  teacher 
of  all  Chriatians,  and  the  governor  of  tbs  Church  of  I 
Ood,  according  to  the  fscnnl  canons  and  acta  of  the  [ 
oecamenical  coaociLi,  laing  Ikt  pritUtgn  andrigiii'/  \ 
tie  ftufrm  patriarcki.  I 

After  variona  conferences,  the  decree  of  union  was 
dnwn  up  in  due  order.  In  Greek  and  In  Latin ;  it  waa 
tben  read  and  idgned  by  the  pope,  and  by  eighteen  cnr-  ' 
dhiala,  by  the  Latin  patriarcha  of  Jerusalem  and  Gre- 
nada, and  the  two  episcopal  ambaaaadora  of  the  duke  ' 
of  BoTgnndy,  eight  archliisbope,  forty-seven  hiahnpe 
(who  were  almost  all  Italiana),  four  (cenerals  of  monas- 
tie  orders,  and  forty-one  abbots.  On  tbe  Greek  side, 
it  was  signed  by  the  emperor  John  PalBologat,  by  the 
vfean  of  tbe  patriarchs  of  Aleitandria,  Antiocb,  and 
Jerusalem  (the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  bad  lately 
died),  and  by  several  metropolitans.  This  decree  waa 
pablishH)  on  the  Gth  of  July,  US9,  after  which  the 
Qnehs,  to  the  nnmber  of  thirty,  left  Florence,  and  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  Febniary  1.  IMO.  The  union 
tku  Ibnued  wu  of  very  short  dnrutoo.     See  Gheek 


CanncB.  After  their  departure,  tbe  council  continned 
its  sittingij  and  in  the  next  session,  held  September 
4th,  the  fathers  at  Basle  were  declared  to  be  heretics 
and  schismatics.  In  the  second,  November  ^id,  aver; 
long  decree  waa  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  union  of 
tho  Armenians  with  the  Roman  Church.  This  decree 
runa  in  the  name  of  the  pope  only.  In  Ihc  third,  Mar. 
23, 1140,  the  anti-pope  Amadeus,  whom  the  council  at 
i)K.lB  had  elected  pope  (Felix  V),  was  declared  to  be  a 
heretic  and  schismatic,  and  all  his  followers  guilty  of 
high  treason  ;  a  promiae  of  pardon  being  held  out  to 
those  who  ahotJd  submit  within  fifty  days,  [n  Ifaa 
fourth  session,  4th  of  February,  1441,  a  decree  fbr  the 
reunion  of  Che  Jacobites  of  Ethiopia  uilh  the  Roman 
Church  waa  published,  signed  by  the  ]hi|>o  and  eight 
cardinals.  Andrew,  tbe  dfputy  of  John  XI,  tbe  patri- 
arch uf  Alexandria,  received  it  in  the  name  of  tho  Ethi- 
opian Jacobites,  In  the  Hftb  reunion,  2Gth  of  April, 
iWi,  the  pope's  praposal  to  transfer  tbe  council  to 
Home  was  agreed  to,  but  only  two  ai-oions  were  held 
there,  in  which  decrees  for  tbe  nnion  of  the  Syrians, 
Chald»ans,  and  Slaroniles  nilh  the  aee  uf  Home  were 
drawn  up''  (Landon,  Jfonaof  ofCawtUt,  a.  v).  On  tbe 
return  home  of  tbe  Greeks,  (bey  found  no  welcome; 
Mark  of  Epheaus  waa  held  up  as  tbe  true  rcpref^cnta* 
tive  of  orthodoxy,  and  tbe  aignera  to  the  union  were 
j  denounced  as  recreanta.  Most  of  those  who  had  rign- 
ed  their  n- '  — -" "-' ■ 


Lilrralurr.— far  the  acta  ofthe  council  (on  tlie  Latin 
side),  ace  Her.  Jurtlnianua,  Acta  Coval.  Flornlim 
(Rom.  I<»Fi,B  parts  f>J.);  Manii,  Coiici'iVi,  v,  ix ;  Labb* 
et  Coesart,  CmcU.  xlil,  Hi.  GtO,  1034;  Harduin,  On* 
(*/.  ix.  The  acta  are  summed  up  in  Semler,  Srltrta 
HiUoria  EccUi.  CBpiL  iii,  140  rq.  On  the  Greek  tide 
we  have  Sylvester  Sguropulos  (often  written  Syropn- 
\uti),' AiroiivmiovivpaTa, Vera  '/I'al,  imuMii  Ron  fwneae- 
tcr  Graaa  et  Latiitoi,  i.  Contil.  FlontU.  narralio;  Or. 
el  Lat.,ed.  Rob.  Croygh(on  (Hague,  1660,  fol.);  in  re- 
ply (D  which,  Leo  Allatina  wrote  fatreU.  n  ff.  Crrggi~ 
tout  apparat.,  etc.  (Roni«,1674,  lOet,  4to),  See  idso 
SchrSckb,  Km/tenseKAicMU,  xxxiv,  888  aq. ;  Ffbnlkrs, 
CinXfmtom'j  Dkinont  (Lond.  1867),  il,  332  sq.  i  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Chriuianilt.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  xIt  ;  Hefele,  In 
Tibiitg.  QtarUd-Sekrifi,  IMT,  183  fq. ;  Grier,  KpUomt 
e/OnatriU  (Dnljlin,  1827,  8vo),  cb.  xxvi  j  Tie  Hutatj 
of  tiie  Coimeil  of  Fbmnee  Iramlalid  tg  HotO  Popof, 
ed.  by  J.  M.  Neale  (Und.  1861, 12mo) ;  CDuningbam, 
MiiUrieal  Tktohgf,  1,  468  aq. ;  Elliott,  Miatalim  of 
AomoiunH,  Ui.  m,  cb.  iii. 

Florentltia  Radewlaa,  euccersor  of  Gerhard 
Gnwt  aa  director  of  the  Brcthnn  of  (he  Common  Life 
(q.  v.).  woe  Wm  at  Leerdam  in  1350.  He  becauM 
M.A.  at  tbe  University  of  Prague,  and  on  hia  return 
tn  Holland  came  under  tbe  Influence  of  Gerhard,  and 
liecame  his  close  friend,  and  a  leader  among  the  Breth- 
ren. He  died  A.D.  1400,  His  life  was  written  by 
Thomas  il  Kcmpis  {VHa  FhnnlH,  in  Optra  Omnia,  ed. 
1636,  vol.  iii).  See  Ullmann,  l!-fiTmtr$  be/ore  lite  Etf- 
oririatum,  ii,  82  sq.     See  UnETKBBN. 

Florian.  1.  A  martyr  (saint  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church),  waa  the  son  of  Chrittian  patents  of  Celia, 
and  served  in  tbe  Roman  army  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Dioclesian.  When  tbe  prefect  Aquiljnui  went 
to  Lorch  to  search  for  Christiana,  Flotian  voluntarily 
confeiaed  hia  faith  and  waa  drowned  in  the  Enns.  A 
pious  matron,  Valeria,  in  punuance  of  a  viiion,  bad 
hiH  corpse  burled  at  tbe  place  where  subsequently  the 
monasten'  of  St.  Florian  was  erected.  Later,  hia  rel- 
ics were  taken  to  Rome,  and  in  11KS  pope  Lucius  111 
sent  them  to  king  Caaimir,  of  Poland,  and  bishop  Ge- 
deon,  of  Cracow.     Tbna  be  became  the  patron  aaiot 
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ef  Poland.  He  1>  cammnDoratod  on  ths  4th  of  Harcb. 
A*  be  !•  particnUrly  faivoked  bj  Ume  in  danger  ot 
fin.  he  is  npreKated  in  Cbiiitiui  art  wilb  ■  vHiel 

axtlnguutaing  flamei, 

2.  Od6  of  tbe  moet  celebrated  AngnMiaian  monat- 
teri«  of  Austria.  It  wai  erected  ever  Ibe  gnrt  of 
St.  Flariui  (see  FuiKMM,  1)  in  the  6«h  ceDtary.  and 
built  anew  In  ITIS.— Stttli,  fftiet,  du  r^a&Mt  Oar. 
lierm-SHflii  SI.  FUriam  (Lini.  1888). 

Florida,  u  dioceae  of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  coeitcDaive  with  the 
■tale  or  tbe  uine  nam;.  It  wu  orgonlied  In  1838. 
The  Drat  bishop  \ia»  Francis  Hoger  Kutledge,  D.D., 
■  native  of  South  Carolina.  coDSecrated  in  1851 ;  died 
at  Tatlabassee  Nov.  4,  1SG6.  Uo  was  succeeded  by 
John  Freeman  Yonn,;,  consecrated  July  Sft,  1867. 
From  18GS  to  ima  Florida  belonged  to  tfao  "General 
Conncil  of  tbe  Confederate  States  of  America."  In 
1H90  the  dicicese  counted  64  clergymen,  SI  parishe*, 

Florinlftua.  ■  sect  in  the  2d  century  who  Inclined 
to  the  views  of  tbe  TaleDtiniaos.  They  were  so  nnmed 
ftom  Florinus,  a  Roman  presbyter  who  was  deposed 
by  Eleutberius.  His  views  are  only  to  be  gathered 
fVom  a  letter  of  Ircncus  and  from  a  pssNige  In  Euse- 
blus  (v,  20).  It  appear!  that  Florinus  HJirU  pushed 
monsTcbisnism  so  fiir  as  to  make  God  tbe  author  of 
erili  and  aflenrards.  on  the  other  extreme,  in  con- 
nection with  tbo  peculiar  dogmas  oTValenlinus,  Flori- 
DDB  maintained  that  light  and  darkneta  were  two  eter- 
nal principles  fhim  which  all  the  good  and  evil  re- 
spectively in  the  univem  had  proceeded. — Naander, 
Ck.  Hit.  I,  680  i  Mosheim,  Ck.  Hut.  i,  408.    See  Tai^ 

Florin,  JoACHiK  OP.    See  Joachih. 

Floni*,  Drepanlna  (commoaly  called  Fi.obds 
DiACOHDB  or  Maoisteb),  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons  in  the  0th  century,  noted  eapecially  for  the 
abare  he  took  in  the  disputes  with  Gottachalc  and  Jo- 
hannus  Scotus,  and  also  between  Agobard  and  Ama- 
larius.  Aeainst  the  fonner  he  wrvte  (A.D.  852)  Lihtr 
it  Frrdatbtatione  amira  Joh.  Seoli  eirm.  drfiniliona. 
He  asserts  a  twofold  predeetlnatiun,  or,  rather,  predes- 
tination ander  a  twofold  aspect:  a  gratuitous  predes- 
tination of  the  elect  to  grace  and  glory,  and  a  predes- 
tination of  the  reprobate  to  damnation  for  their  sins, 
which  Ibey  commit  by  their  own  free  will;  and  main- 
tains that,  though  our  free  will  can  choose  that  which 
is  good,  yet  it  never  wonld  choose,  or  do  it,  if  it  were 
not  assisted  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  nx- 
plain  thin,  he  makes  use  of  the  comparison  of  a  sick 
man,  of  whom  we  may  say  that  he  may  recover  his 
healtli,  although  he  bath  need  of  physic  to  restore  It ; 
or  of  a  dead  man,  that  be  miy  be  raised,  but  by  tbe  di- 
vine power.  In  like  manner,  saith  he,  the  tm  will 
being  distempered,  and  dead,  by  the  sin  of  the  Hret 
man.  may  he  revived,  but  not  by  Its  own  virtue,  but 
by  the  grace  and  power  of  God,  who  hath  pity  on  It, 
which  Florue  understands  not  only  ofthat  grace  which 
la  necessary  fur  actions,  but  ofthat  also  which  i*  neces- 
sary to  seek  conversion  by  prayer,  and  begin  to  do 
wall.  "  While  he  censured  Scotus  on  account  of  bis 
abuse  of  the  woridly  sciences,  be  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  so  far  misled  by  the  zeal  of  the  polemic  as  to 
discard  them  as  useless  In  themselves  to  theology; 
but  be  had  the  dlscretioD  to  distinguish  the  right  use 
of  them.  In  investigating  trnth,  from  that  abuse.  He 
only  demanded  that  everything  should  be  tried  by  the 
lest  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  declared  that,  in  order  rightly  to  understand  and 
apply  Scripture  truth,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  the 
letter  alone.  Init  that  the  inward  illumination  of  a 
CbrisUan  temper  was  also  reqaired.  Tbe  holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves  could  not  be  rightly  understood  and 
proltulily  read  unless  faith  in  Christ  Hrst  existed  in 
tbe  heart  of  tbe  reader,  so  that  the  truth  might  be 
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rightly  apprehended  by  means  ofthat,  or  nnleaa  ftitb 
In  Christ  was  truly  sought,  and  found  in  them  by  lb* 
light  which  cometb  ftom  above."  This,  and  his  tne* 
Ih  Aetioiu  Mitianm,  nA  De  rieeliimibia  ^Htcoponat, 
ma;  lie  found  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair,  turn,  xv ;  the  Opmc 
adt.  A  taalarbaa  in  Marlau  ti  DunBtd,  colled,  ii,  p. 
677.  He  compiled,  chiefly  from  Augustine,  a  Comm- 
in  Omna  PavH  Epi^alai.  which  was  published  u 
Beda's  until  Uabillon  showed  it  to  be  Florui's.  AD 
his  extant  writings  are  given  In  Mlgne,  Ariro/.  loL 
cxix,  1-42B.— Hosheim,  Ch.  BiH.  cant  ix,  pt.  ii.  ch.  H, 
n.46:  Hook,  ^ivJ.Su^.v,  163  j  Hill.  Uu.  de  la  Fnmx, 
tom.v;  Nesnder,C*.  tfin-Crotray),  ill,  489|  C«iUKr, 
Amam  Sacrii  (Psrit,  1863),  xli,  478  sq. 

FlOTVB,  Oeaatna  (Grawiied  rjooioc  IrXipot  by 
Josepbus),  sometimes  with  (be  prtcnomen  Faba  or  Cir- 
A'lu,  a  native  at  Claiomenie.  app<Hnted  procnimtor  of 
Judiia,  A.D.  6i.  In  place  of  Albinos,  by  Nero.  OiTODgb 
the  influence  of  his  wife  Cleopatn  with  PoppKis,  tbo 
empress.  His  rule  was  marked  with  such  unprecr- 
dented  rapine  and  violence  as  to  drive  the  Jews  iDto 
their  final  rebellion  <TaciL  Hul.  v,  10),  *  result  apfar- 
ently  intended  by  him  in  order  to  cover  his  own  em*'. 
mities  (Joeephus,  ArU.  xviii,  I,  6 ;  xx.  II.  I ;  IFur,  S, 
14).  He  took  a  bribe  at  Ca:sarea  from  the  Jews  far 
protecting  them  In  their  synagogue  worship,  and  thes 
abandoned  them  to  the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  impriKHiiaK 
those  who  came  to  supplicate  his  promised  protectiaii. 
He  massacred  and  impaled  Jewish  cititens  of  rank  at 
pleasure,  and  publicly  derided  their  eBora  to  aecuje 
the  intervenUon  of  Ceslius  Gsllua,  proconsul  of  Syria, 
In  their  favor.  His  term  ended  with  the  Jewish  ia- 
anrrection,  A.D.  65,  in  which  he  was  snperaeded  by 
Tespssian,  or  perhaps  perished  (Josephos,  Life,  6; 
AiU.Tiv,9,i;  XX,  9.  6;  Ifar.ii.IS;  Suetonlos,  I's^ 
iv)  On)sius,vii.9;  Sulplc.  Sev.  Socr. //tX.  ii,  42;  Eu- 
ssblns,  (^nm.  Ixvl).— Smith,  IM.  «f  Clam.  Bio^.  a-  t. 
See  GovEBHOB. 

Fl0t«.     See  F1.0AT. 

Flow  stands  in  the  Auth.TeTS.  as  tbe  tepteaesla- 
tive  of  tbe  foUawing  Heb.  words :  )TCp  Qct'natk,  lit- 
erally mornw  [see  Fat].  Jndg.  rl,  IS ;  1  Sam.  i,  V  ; 
xiiiii,  24;  2  Sam.  xvil,  !8,  meal,  as  It  is  elsewhero 
rendered),  rbo  {lo'Ulh,  from  ItrippttHj  o/the  hull,  the 
finest  and  purest  part  of  tbe  meal,  usually  rendered 
"One  flour."  Sept.  and  N.Test  nt/iifoXic,  Rev.  xviii, 
18),  and  pX3  (fnOidc',  from  Its  netUmg  \a  rising,  X 
Sam.  xili,  18,  dougk  as  It  Is  eliewheie  rendered).     Sea 


ilb^ly  disused  in  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour (Malt,  jii,  1).  Parching  it  afterwards  became  to 
general  that  the  words  which  properly  mean  pucbcd 
were  ako  used  for  com  or  meal  (Ruth  ii,  14 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii,  !8>.  See  Parched  Cork,  ilortars  were  nted 
In  tbe  time  of  Moses  for  bnilslni:  com,  as  was  also  lb* 
mill  (Nnmb.  xl,  8).  See  Mortar.  Fine  nwol.  that 
Ii^  com  or  grain  ground  or  beaten  Hue,  Is  spoken  of  aa 
far  bock  aa  tbe  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  6).  At 
flrst,  horley  alone  was  ground,  but  aiUrwanls  wheat, 
as  only  tbe  poor  used  bariey.  Barley.Uread  appear* 
to  have  been  more  suitable  In  the  warm  climate  of  the 
East  than  In  a  colder  climate.  See  Bread.  On  the 
second  day,  however,  it  becomes  Insi|dd  and  rough  to 
the  pohtte,  as  is  likewise  tbe  case  with  wheaten  bread ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  baking  every  day,  and  becea 
also  the  daily  grinding  at  tbe  mills  about  evening  al- 
luded to  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxv,  10).  Sae 
MiLi.  The  flour,  being  mingled  with  water,  was  i«- 
duced  to  a  solid  mass  in  a  sort  of  wooden  tray  or 
hnesdlng-traugh  (q.  v.) ;  this,  after  remaining  a  little 
'me,  wna  kneaded,  some  leaven  being  also  added  ta 
(Exod.xU,M).  SeeLxAVW,  In  case  it  was  ii«o- 
easaty  to  prepare  the  bread  very  hastily,  thi  leavan 
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*M  left  oat  (G«D.  xvUi,  S ,-  xii,  ff).  Tbe  cAtt,  when  [ 
made,  were  round,  uid  nins  or  ten  inchei  in  diameter, 
and  often  not  thicker  than  ■  knife. — Jifan,  Areiitel.  j 
1S7-140.  See  Cakb.  Fine  flour  was  especially  offer- 
ed by  tbe  poor  u  a  tin-afrerin„-  (Lev.  v,  Il-I.^},  and  in 
coniw<!tiDn  urith  other  Hicrificei  in  t-eneral  (Numb.  XT, 
B'12;  xxviii,  T-39).     See  Off  KB  inc. 

Flonrer  (nmilly  lome  fbnn  of  the  kindred  roota 
y4^  and  Y^i,  to  gUtta;  and  hence  to  tlouam;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  undo;),  a  generic  term,  not  deaignating  any 
pjiticnlar  epeciea.  Flowen  grow  in  great  variety 
aod  alinndance  in  Paleetlne,  and  from  the  month  of 
Januarr  to  May  the  groves  and  nuadowa  are  adorned 
witli  the  liloajoma  of  different  apeclea  of  wild  planta. 
Travellera  hare  noticed  different  apeclea  of  anemone, 
raanncului,  crocus,  tulip,  narciisut,  byaclnib,  lily,  vi- 
olet, aster,  pink,  Iria,  asphodel,  daffodil,  crowfoot, 
wind-flower,  willow-herb,  hyaaop,  dragon-wort,  peri- 
winkle, squill,  the  (piked  veronica,  white  clover,  and 
a  flower  mambling  the  hollyhock,  and  several  otbera, 
which,  by  tbeir  variety  and  multitude,  perfbme  the 
air,  and  yield  a  very  lovely  prospect.  The  rose  of 
Sharon,  which  is  not  properly  a  rose,  bat  a  cistus, 
white  or  red,  grows  abundantly ;  also  the  rose  of  Jeri- 
cho, thongli  not  properly  so,  grows  spontaneously,  par- 
llcalarly  near  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  Tbe  cel- 
ebrated henna  plant  abounds  in  several  placaa.  With 
tbe  jaamine,  as  well  as  with  the  Tine,  tbe  people  oma- 
ment  the  alleys  and  the  arban  of  their  gardena. 
BuTckliardt  noticed  tbe  pretty  red  Bower  of  tbe  nomen 
plant,  which  abounda  in  all  (he  valleys  of  Sinai,  and 
is  also  seen  among  tbe  moat  barren  granitic  rocks  of 
the  monntains  (aee  Tyas,  Flotiitri  ^Ilolf  Laitd,  Lend, 
n,  d.).      See  PiLEBTiKE. 

Flowers  in  tbe  Bible  are  not  treated  fh>m  a  sclaD- 
tide  point  of  view.  Very  lew  species  are  mentioned ; 
and,  although  their  beauty  ia  once  or  twice  alluded  to 
In  descriptive  passages  (sometimes  under  the  general 
term  "  giaas,"  Matt,  ri,  SB ;  Cant,  ii,  13 ;  v,  13),  they 
are  seldom  introduced,  except  in  the  single  pathetic 
analo)^  which  they  aRbrd  to  the  trunsitory  life  and 
i;lory  of  mankind  (Job  xiv,  2;  Paa.ciil.15;  laa.xxviil, 
Ij  xl,  6;  Jaa.  i,10i  lPet.i.  24).  See  BotasT.  Tho 
ancient  Egyptians  were  exceedingly  fond  of  flowsrs, 
and  they  are  ofUn  repreaented  on  the  monuments  (ace 
Wilkinson,  i,  19,  87,  67,  78, 14],  257,  etc.).  Gardens 
^pija,  StpB,  Vll,  vapaiiimi)  were  in  use  among 
Orientals  fiom  tbe  earliest  times  (Gen.  xlil,  lO);  Deul. 
xl,  13,  etc);  bat,  although  they  were  planted  with 
flowen  and  fragrant  herbs  (Cant,  vi,  2;  iv,  16),  often 
cboeen  for  their  beauty  and  rarity  <Isa.  xvii,  10),  yet 
they  appear  to  hare  been  chiefly  cultivated  for  uaeful 
and  culinary  purposes (Jer.  zxlx,  S;  Caot.  vl,  II;  iv, 
IS ;  Dent,  viii,  S,  etc.).    See  Qabdbh. 

FL.OWBR  (n^p.  pt'rach,  a  htd,  Isa.  xviii,  6 1  Numb, 
xvii,  8,  ai  Just  inrrtia^  open  into  aUaafOTa,  Isa.  v,  Mj 
NbIl  t,  4)  is  need  to  deecrilie  tbe  floral  omementa  of 
the  golden  camlelabnim  (E\od.  xxt,  31  sq. ;  xxivil, 
17;  1  Kings  vll,  26),  and  also  the  artiricial  lily^onta- 
menta  around  tbe  edge  of  the  great  laver  (1  Kings  vii, 
26;  SChron.iv,G)inthatnl>emacleaDdTemple.    See 

CaNDLEimCK,  GuLDKM;    Br AZES  SeA. 

Flowers  (ri^9,  tadrlah',  meltatmat.  aa  often  elae- 
wbere  rendered)  stands  in  Lev.  xv,  S-l,  83,  Ibt  tbe 
nwBatmal  discharge  of  females. 

Itoirera.  (L)  It  was  an  ancient  practice  to  atiew 
Howers  on  graves.  Jerome  bestows  the  following 
commendation  on  Pammachlui:  "While  otber  bus- 
baoda  throw  thorns,  Uliea.  violets,  roses,  and  purple 
flowers  upon  the  graves  of  tbeir  wives,  oar  Pammachi- 
n*  waters  the  bones  and  holy  ashea  of  his  wlft  with 
tb«  balsam  of  alms.  With  these  perfumes  and  odors 
ha  solaces  tbe  aabes  of  the  dead  that  lie  at  rest"  (^iM. 
28).  (i.)  The  pracUca  of  deeoiating  churches  with 
flowers  ia  very  common  In  the  Soman,  and  some  of 
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Proteatanl  churches  ot  the  Continent,  and  exists 
in  various  parts  of  England.  It  probably  arose  out 
of  a  desire  to  "honor  the  Bnt-fTuits"  of  nature's  mut 
beautiful  productions,  and  may  therefore  be  retained 
among  things  in  themselves  indifferent.  The  modem 
KitualisU,  however,  carry  this,  as  other  things,  to  es- 
ceaa.— Bingham,  Orig.  Ecckt.  bk.  ixili,  chap,  iii,  §  SO) 
Walcot,  Saend  Ar^aolagg,  p.  880;  Barrett,  FlptBtrt 
a»d  FttttvaU,  or  Dirtctfom  for  the  Floral  Drcoratia% 
o/Chia-cktt  (London,  1868). 

Floy,  Jakes,  D.D.,  a  miniater  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York 
Aug.  20, 1806,  He  received  hia  academical  education 
St  Columbia  College,  New  York,  but  left  college  before 
graduating,  and  went  to  London,  where  be  was  far 
aome  time  a  atndent  of  botany  and  horticulture  at  tbe 
Royal  Botanical  Gardena.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  tbe  Metbodiet  Publiahing  House. 
In  1831  he  joined  the  Bowery  Village  (now  Seventh 
Street)  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbuich,  and  tot  eome  time 
acted  as  teacher  and  sapeiintendent  of  a  Sanday«cbool 
for  colored  persons  under  the  care  of  that  church.  He 
was  also  appointed  a  class-leader:  was  licensed  to 
preach  In  February,  1833 ;  was  received  into  the  trav- 
elling ministry  as  a  probationer  at  the  New  York  Con. 
ference  of  188^,  and  appointed  to  Rivcrhead,  Long  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.  His  subsequent appointmcnU were:  1886- 
87,Hempstead  Circuit;  1837-89, Harlem  Mission.  He 
was  an  eameat  aboIiUaniat  at  a  time  when  abolition- 
ism cost  a  man  something;  and  In  1838  he  was  cen- 
sured by  his  Conference  for  attending  an  abolition  Con. 
vention.  He  lived  (o  see  hia  principles  triumph  both 
In  Church  and  State.  At  tbe  Conference  for  IS39  ha 
was  ordained  elder,  and  appointed  to  Kortrigbt  Cir- 
cnit,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  but,  on  accoant  of  llw 
illness  of  bis  wife,  be  was  released  from  the  appoint- 
ment. From  184Dtol843bewBSBt  Waahington-stresI 
Church,  Brooklyn;  l»t2-44,  Danlmn-,  Conn.;  1844- 
46,  Madison  Street,  New  York ;  1847^8,  Middletown, 
Conn. ;  1818-fiO,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  1860-62,  Sladl- 
son  Street,  New  Yotk,  second  Ume ;  1862-64,  Twenty- 
seventh  Street, New  York ;  1864-66,  presiding  eider  of 
New  York  District;  1866-60,  editor  of  National  Slaga- 
line  and  Secretary  of  tbe  Tract  Society  of  tbe  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  1881-03,  Seventh  Street,  New 
York  ;  186S,  Beekman  Hill,  New  York,  Three  tiinea 
hia  Conference  elected  him  a  delegate  to  tbe  Genend 
Conference.  Hia  appointments  during  the  twentv- 
four  years  of  his  pastoral  life  strongly  Indicate  the 
high  appreciaUoD  that  waa  held  of  bis  merila ;  and  it 
ia  believed  that  he  never  failed  to  leave  any  charge 
better  than  when  be  came  to  it.  He  also  took  a  lively 
intercat  in  tbe  general  affairs  of  the  Church;  was  dill- 
gent  in  his  attendance  on  tbe  eeaaions  of  his  Confer* 
ence,  when  his  influence  was  always  potent.  As  aa- 
ststsnt  secretary  and  secretary,  be  kept  the  Conference 
journals  fourteen  years.  In  1848  be  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  fhnn  the  Wenleyan  Univeraily.  As  a 
preacher,  be  waa  clear,  direct,  and  earnest ;  eminently 
evangelical  In  doctrine;  in  exbortation,  pungent  and 
effectivt;  elevated  in  matter,  and  rigidly  correct  in 
style  and  manner.  Hia  deatb  waa  andden.  On  the 
evening  of  Oct.  14,  1863,  In  his  study,  with  only  a  aon 
with  hkn,  he  was  aelied  with  apoplexy,  and  expired 
almost 'instantly.  Dr.  Floy  waa  a  man  of  powerAil 
personal  character,  and  of  vigorons  as  veil  us  acnle  in- 
tellect. Hia  critical  Ikcolty  was  largely  devcloped| 
his  personal  culture  waa  careful  and  thorough;  hia 
English  style  waa  pure  and  clear  to  a  rare  drtrrea. 
For  twenty  yean  bo  was  a  contributor  to  the  Melko- 
diti  Qaarterlii  Rtviae,  and  aome  of  the  best  articles  in 
that  journal  are  from  his  pen.  He  was  devoted  lo 
Sunday-schools,  and  wrote  several  hooka  for  the  use 
of  the  schools,  among  them  Barry  Budd,  a  very  suo- 
ceaaful  Juvenile  tale.  One  of  his  most  important  U. 
bora  was  the  editing  of  the  MeUtoditl  Bgmn-boot,  a  task 
assigned  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Floy  was  ths 
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hetisiveneu  sod  )ixD(ral  exccIleocB  largely  to  Dr.  Floj- 

Hs  edited  tbe  poathumoua  warks  oT  Dr.  Olin  (q.     ' 

After  his  death  appoared  his  OU  Tetlamt      "" 

deiiaealed  tmd  iibulraUd  (N.  York,  I2mo) 

BervUHu,  SevUint,  andJiuaj/i  (N.  Y.  12nia). — Cany,  in 

MtAidia  Quaterls  Raiea,  Jsniuiy,  1864,  article  vi : 

Woodniff,  in  The  Ladiei  Stpomtoiy,  Jnlj,  1866,  ut.  i ; 

MitmUt  o/lk:  Annual  Co7>fertnaj,  1861,  p.  88. 

Fl07d,  JoHK,  *n  English  Jesnit,  wu  bom  in  Csm- 
biidKesfatre.  He  became  a  Jesuit  on  the  Continent 
in  1993,  and  returned  to  England  as  a  miuionar)'. 
Be  Has  afterwardi  Lanisbed,  uid  itaa  empioyed  by 
his  superiars  to  lesch  polite  literature  and  divinity  at 
St.Oroer  and  Louvain.  The  lime  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  He  was  involved  in  controversiei  with  Chil- 
llngwDTlb,  Anionius  de  Dominis,  Craihaw,  Sir  Edward 
Hobby,  and  other  Protestants,  in  which  ha  bsbui 
the  names  of  Dimirt  It  Jrn,  UermaiHmi  LtrmeUiu,  and 
Anmmu  Filtlii  Veriamitatiia.  Under  these  names  he 
wrote  Si/tu^mt  Apoaliuia)  M.  A.de  Doraiuu  (Antwerp, 
1817,  a\-c) :  —  IMtdio  Bypoeriiu  U.  A.  de  Dammit 
(1619,  Bto)  -.—Tie  Church  Congmratit  ovtr  humm  Wit, 
against  Chillingworth  (St  Omor,  1631,  410)  ;~rAe  ro- 
ta' .Sain,  against  the  same  (1689,  4lo) ;— J  ruvxr  to 
Wil&tm  CraJitue  (Kii,  iV>):— A  Trtatite  .of  Purga- 
tery,  in  answer  to  Sir  Edward  Hobby  (161S).~A1e- 
gambe,  Dt  Script.  Fral.  Jan ;  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v,  IM. 

Flndd,  KOBERT  (Latin,  De  FLCt^iBira),  an  Eng- 
lish pb/Mcian  and  (beojophiit,  was  bom  at  Hillgate, 
In  Kent,  in  1S74.  He  was  educaled  at  Oxford,  and 
KfterKards  travelled  on  tbe  Continent,  where  he  be- 
came a  liosicmcian  (q.  v.).  Returning  to  England, 
he  became  M.D.,  and  practised  in  London,  devoting 
himself  also  to  the  study  of  tbe  natural  sciences,  in 
which  be  showed  rare  aptitudes.  He  was  also  a  leal- 
ons  student  of  the  occult  sciences.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don Sept.  8, 1637.  He  was  a  man  of  t«d  genius.  Kep- 
ler and  Gassendi  thought  it  worth  while  to 
•gainst  him-  Ftudd's  works  were  published  ii 
at  Oppenheim,  1617-3S.  6  vols-  folio.  His  Moiaiad 
Philosvphs,  pvanded  upon  Ihi  utmtiai  Tmlk  or  elemal 
Sapience  (I^nd.  1659,  fol.),  is  translated  from  the  Latin 
text.  See  Bicb,  Hiag.  Dictianary ;  Brucker,  Sitl.  Cril. 
PkiloKipiia;  Wood,  Athena  Oxmaema.     See  TuEOS- 

Flile,  NiKOUADS  vow  der,  also  known  trader  tbe 
name  of  Brother  Klaui,  was  liom  at  FlOeli,  in  the 
canton  of  Unterwaldcn,  Switzerland,  March  !1, 1417. 
He  was  religioualy  educated,  and  was  early  distin- 
gaisbed  for  his  asceticism,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
ha  neglected  none  of  bis  social  duties.  He  served 
in  the  army  with  distinction,  and  afterwards  was 
nineteen  years  conncilior  of  state  and  Judge.  His 
countrymen  would  have  appointed  him  to  tbe  highest 
offlces,  but  he  declined,  and,  resigning  oven  his  func- 
tion of  judge,  he  left  his  family  OcL  16,  146T,  barefoot- 
ed, barebeaded,  and  coarsely  clad,  to  withdraw  ttom 
tbe  world  entirely,  and  live  in  the  wiUemess.  Ho 
settled  amaax  the  Alps,  where  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
fortwenty  years  without  touching  any  food  except  the 
COniBcrrUd  wafer  hrouRht  to  him  by  tbe  priest.  Tbe 
people  erected  a  chapel  for  bim,  and  he  gained  great 
renown.  After  1477  be  liegan  preaching  in  tbe  cbajv 
el.  In  1481  he  suddenly  appeared  at  a  diet  of  the 
eight  cantons,  which  at  that  time  composed  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  held  at  Slanz,  and  by  an  eflfective  ad- 
dress averted  Uie  threatening  disnipUon  of  the  Confed- 
eration. He  died  March  31, 1487.  He  was  canonized 
In  1869  by  Clement  IX.— Herxog,  Seal-EnegkliH).  Iv 
431 ;  Rper,  Erang.  /Calender,  1S51 ;  Goldlin  von  'ne«e. 
nan,  Geiil  and  Uben  da  heii.  Brudert  Klaui  (2d  ediL 
Lucerne,  1808);  BiisinRcr,  flnirfer  A'iQW  u.  jmiiZotot 
fer  (Lucerne,  1827) ;  Schneller,  Urber  Nicolatu  eon  der 
me  (Einsied.  18J2).     There  are  also  biograpbies  by 
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Fltlte  (itri-<pi-ii:j^,  noitmUda',  from  iU  tua^ 
id;  Theodot.  irifpif,  a  j]^),  a  miuica] 
itioned  among  others  (Dan.  iii,  6. 7, 10, 
16)  as  ased  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image  which 
Nebuchadneizar  bad  set  up.  (Camp,  the  aii>ii^  of  1 
Eedr.  v,  2,  as  a  Persian  instrument.)  According  to  tin 
anthur  of  SluUt-Baggiborim,  this  instramcnt  was  tome. 
times  made  of  a  great  nnmber  of  pipes — a  stalHDeM 
wbicb,  if  correct,  would  make  its  name  the  Cbaldee  tor 
the  mnsical  inatmnnnt  called  in  Uebiew  3^33,  ^pil', 
anil  erroneously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "organ."  S« 
Pipe. 

There  is  notice  taken  in  tbe  Goepets  ofplayera  <n 
tbe  Hute  (ouljirqc  "minstrel"),  who  were  collected  at 
funerals  (Matt.  Ii,  23,  24).  The  Rabbins  say  that  it 
was  not  ailowablo  to  have  less  than  two  players  on  the 
flute  at  tbe  funeral  of  persons  of  tbe  meanest  condi- 
tion, besides  a  professional  woman  hired  to  lament; 
and  Joscpbns  relates  that,  a  false  report  of  his  death 
being  spread  at  Jerusalem,  several  persons  hired  play- 
ers on  the  flute  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  funcrmL 
In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  we  see  nothing  like 
it.  The  Jows  probably  liorTBwed  the  custom  frnin  tb* 
Romans.  When  it  was  an  old  woman  who  died  tbvj 
used  trumpets,  but  flotea  when  a  }'Dung  woman  waa  t* 
be  burled.    See  Fdhkrai. 

Flutes,  or  rather  JhtgenlOt,  were  very  early  In  tua 
in  ancient  Egypt,  where  they  were  of  vaiions  funna 
and  lengths,  both  single  and  double,  with  different 
numbers  of  holes,  and  used  by  players  of  both  sexaa- 


Ancieat  Egrptlan  FlnleL 
k)  also  anHHig  the  Greeks  and  Romani  these  ioMra- 
nents  ware  common  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  i,  196  aq.. 
ibridgm. ;  Kitto,  PiOorial  BiiU,  note  on  Dan.  iii,  10>. 
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Modem  F«7]illan  .Viu  or  Flole. 
Flntaa  or  FIntlnKS,  curved  channels  cut  perpea. 
dicnlarly  in  the  shafta  of  columns  of  classical  archt- 
lectnre.  In  the  Doric  order  the  column  has  twenty 
fluteii,  separated  by  a  sharp  edge.  In  the  Ionic,  C»- 
-'-iihian,  and  Compoaite  than  are  twenty-fear,  ■•;«• 
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to  the  BonuD  /arrago  (Pliny,  nid.  Nal.'), 
of  luTlej  or  mtii,  mixed  with  Tetcbu  and  beam, 
WBTB  Hnm  and  raped  together." 

FogBl^i  I'iKT>«>  Fbvrcibco,  (n  Julian  orebnol* 
otn^t,  wu  born  in  1713  M  Flnrcnce,  dsvoCed  hiniaelf 
to  the  Chureb,  aod  wu  nude  doctor  at  Pisa.  In  1741 
he  pnblishod  D*  primii  FToreatiaorum  Apostoiit^  and 
u  edition  of  Virgil  (norcDN,  Itn).  In  1742  Fagginl 
accepted  an  lavitatioa  f^m  Bottirl,  second  librarian 
of  tiie  Tatican,  to  come  to  Rome,  wbera  Benedict  XIV 
gave  him  a  pUc«  In  >he  pontiflcal  academy  of  hiatoiy, 
and  made  bim  (Ub-librarian  at  tbe  Vatican.  In  1776 
he  ancceeded  Bottaii  as  librarian.  He  died  at  Rome 
May  31, 1783.  He  demoted  great  part  of  hb  life  to  the 
Uady  of  the  HSS.  of  tho  Vatican ;  and  puUithad,  be- 
udea  the  works  already  mentioned,  Eplphaniui,  Ih 
XII  gtrnm*.  etc  (Borne,  1743,  4H>)  ;— Epiphanius  Sa- 
lome, Cammait.  m  Coal.  (Rome,  17aO,  its) ; — Appendix 
BiMaria  Bjpantina  (I{ome,1777). — Hoefar,  JVour.  Biog. 
amende,  xviii,  36. 
Fo-hl     See  Fdh^Hb. 

Fold  (properly  n^'IS,  gtdtrak',  a  place  icaSid  n, 
Kurnb.  xxiii,lG,S4,  3Gi  oMq.a  court-yan^  John  x,  1, 
16 ;  also  nVsiS,  vaUak',  a  place  thia  up,  Hab.  ill,  IT ; 
Pia.1,9;  IxiEvui,70;  whereaa  ■i2iT,d(<6cr',lia.v,  17; 
Mic.  ii,  13;  and  m,  nanh',  2  Saoi.  vil,  8;  1  Cbton. 
XYii.  T  ;  laa.  IxT,  lO ;  Jer.  xxiii,  3 ;  Eiek.  xit,  &  \ 
xxziv,  14,  signify  ^Uffure,  and  roi>iii,  John  x,  16,  the 
Jhek  itaelf ),  a  tmall  endoaure  for  Bocks  to  rest  together 
(Isa.  xtii,!0}.  It  appears  that, before  the  iheartnKittae 
aheep  were  collected  together  Into  an  uncovered  en- 
closon  (diiXij),  surrounded  by  a  wall  (John  i,  11, 16). 
The  object  of  this  is  that  tbe  wool  may  be  rendered 


tr  by  tl 


:ing  end  evaporati 


rily  result  ^m  the  Bock  being  thus  crowded  togethi 
Theae  are  the  aheepfolds  mentioned  in  Kumb.  ixx, 
16;  xxiv,36;  3Sam.vi),8;  Zeph.  ii,  6,  etc.  Ko  other 
kind  than  this  are  used  in  the  East  (Jahn,  Arehaal.  § 
46).   See  Paeturaoe.  Snch  an  enclosare.  open  above. 


made  of  hurdles. 


met  months,  tbe  flocks  are  Itept  by  night  oi 
They  were  osaally  divided  into  two  parte  fiiT  the  dif- 
ferent kinda  of  flocks,  i.  e.  sheep  and  goats  (Jndg.  v, 
16).  See  Fu>ciE.  Tbe  gentlemen  CorminK  the  Scotch 
HiHon  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  in  1839,  wben  at  Esh- 
taol.otiaerved,  "Many  largo  flocka  of  sheep  and  goats 
were  coming  into  the  villsge,  and  we  followed  the 
footsteps  or  tbe  flocks  in  order  to  see  where  they  were 
lodged  all  night.  We  found  the  dwellings  to  be  mere- 
ly cottages  uf  mud,  with  ,a.daar,  and  sometimes  also  a 
window,  into  a  court-yard.  In  this  yard  tbe  flocks 
were  lying  down,  while  the  villagers  were  spreading 
tbdr  mats  to  rest  within.  Small  mud  walls  formed 
frail  partitions  to  keep  separate  the  larger  and  smaller 
cattle,  for  oxen,  horses,  and  camels  vera  in  (ome  of 
these  enclosures."  In  the  East  it  la  common  for  shep- 
herd! to  make  use  of  ruined  edifices  to  shelter  tbeir 
Bocka  from  the  heat  of  the  middle  ofthedsy  and  from 
the  dangers  of  the  nigbt.  Thus  it  was  prophesied  of 
tbe  cities  of  Amman,  Anier,  end  Judna  tbat  they 
should  be  couching- pUces  for  flacks  (Eieh.  zxv,  6) 
Iia.  xrii,  i ;  xxxil,  14).  But  Babylon  was  to  be  vis- 
bad  with  a  for  greater  desolation,  and  to  become  unfit 
•Tea  for  snch  a  purpose  (Isa.  xiii,  19).  The  peculiar 
eqiroskm  In  Psa.  Ixviii,  13,  "Though  ye  have  lien 
among  the  pots,"  or,  according  to  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
"drlfiking-tn)Dghs"or"wateT-troogha,"  would  be  bet- 
tar  randered, "  Tbongb  ye  have  Hen  among  the  folds." 
Ss«  Pot.  To  St  amomg  tlu/oUi,  says  Geseniui,  seems 
>o  be  spoken  proverbially  of  ahephards  and  husband- 
JMO  living  in  Isisnre  and  quiet.  In  John  x,  16,  the 
Jews  and  Genme*  are  represented  under  the  Image  of 
two  diffennt  Bocks  enclosed  in  diSerent  fblda.  See 
Shbcp. 
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a  Unitarian  miniater,  w 
Darmstadt,  Beptemtier  4, 
the  Gymnasium  and  UDlveraity  of  Giessen,  which 
laat  he  entered  in  I81B.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  against  tbe  dom- 
ination of  Napoleon.  In  1816  he  returned  to  the 
university,  and  received  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in  1817.  In  1819  he  lectured  OD  the  Pandects  and 
the  Roman  law  in  Jena;  but  he  had  incurred  tho 
hatred  of  tbe  government  for  his  advocacy  of  free- 
dom, and  in  1820  be  retired  to  Switierland.  In  18^1 
ho  was  sppointod  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Bssle, 
bot  in  1S24  the  governments  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Aastria  demanded  his  surrender  as  a  political  priaon- 
of.  He  was  advised  to  depart,  and,  after  various  ad- 
ventures and  escapes,  reached  New-Tork  January  12, 
1625.  He  woa  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  Ger- 
man at  Harvard,  and  in  1828  was  made  professor  of 
Church  Hiitori'  in  tbe  theological  school  at  Csmbridge. 
He  engaged  at  an  early  period  with  all  his  heart  In  the 
American  anll-sUvery  movement,  a  course  which  al- 
ienated some  of  his  Menda,  and  blndered  bis  sdvsncc- 
menl.  He  finally  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church 
In  East  Lexington,  Haas.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  IS, 
1840,  he  perished  in  the  burning  of  tbe  steamer  Lex- 
ington in  Long  Island  Sound,  He  was  a  [borough 
scbolar,  and  a  man  of  the  purest  principles,  and  of 
courageous  devotion  to  them.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  widow,  under  the  title. 
Tht  Worb  of  Charkt  FeOn,  mth  a  Memoir  ofkiiL^t 
(Best.  1841,  5  vols.  12mo).— Cirisfian  BxamiiKr,  1842, 
p.  B3;  Sprague,  rnitor.fti^f,  p.  638. 
Folly.     See  Foot. 

Ponoeoa,  Pkdro  da,  a  Jesuit  and  metaphysician, 
was  bora  st  Conizsda,  Portugal,  15':f8.  He  entered 
the  order  in  1648,  and  in  a  few  years  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosciphy  at  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Evors.  He  obtained  the  nam* 
of  the  "  Portuguese  Aristotle."  He  stood  high  in  the 
favor  of  king  Philip  II  and  of  pope  Gregory  XHI, 
He  died  Nov.  4,  1599,  He  was  the  drst  who  publicly 
taught  the  doctrino  relative  to  the  divine  presdence 
known  as  lamtia  media,  and  which  wai  diacnased  lone 
and  furiously  between  the  adherents  of  Molina  (whe 
was  a  pupil  of  Fonseca)  and  the  Dominicans.  Sen 
Fkescirnck.  Among  his  works  art  Commtittara  in 
AritMelem  {4  vols.,  often  reptinUd):  — /nifiluruHtei 
DiaUetiea  (Lisbon,  1664);— Z>e  concord,  pnmdeiaiit  M 
gratia  Dri  cum  Mero  arbil.  horn.  (Lisb.  l688}._HDerer, 
A^DUs.Su^.  CFflirii'r,  xviii,  81. 
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FONTE  AVELLANA  e 

tpeiking,  ths  tapUalerr  wu  tbe  buEidinic  in  whicb 
bapllini  wu  pciforeieil  j  and  tb>  Teasel  in  which  it 
wu  peifaimed  wu  called  in  Greek  toKuitfiijOpa,  in 
Ltlin  piMcino.  At  a  later  period  the  veiMl  for  l»p- 
titm  wM  pl«c«l  in  the  churcli,  and  aUxAJitia,  font  or 
fbnntain.  Foot*  Gually  came  u>  be  genenllj  made  u 
vues  or  atone,  elevated  tbiee  or  Tour  fMt  rnm  the 
floor,  auppoited  by  ■  stone  Handanl,  and  luually  placed 
before  the  altar.  Tbey  were  fiequently  lined  with 
ailrer,  lead,  or  biue,  and  were  uaiiaUy  adorned  with 
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■A,.  Mlldiafr,  Cinterburj  (Parker). 


oinamcDtal  work  iu  ihe  ume  atylc  m  the  church 
fice,  or  witb  hai-teliera  of  scriptural  ecenea.    In  G 

buitt  in  (he  ahape  Dfa  croia  or  of  ■  toirbatone  (Rom. 
Tii).  At  flral  fonia  were  covered  aimplv  with  a  lid,' 
Theae  were  laler  eiiUirged  into  high  and  highlyoma- 
inenled  pinnaclea  or  apirea— Bingham,  Oi-ig.  Ecdei.  bk. 
till,  chip,  vii;  Piikei,  Gloaaiy  of  A  rcAilMurt,  a.  v.; 
Martignj,  DuUonnairt  da  antiguilit  ChrttierauM, 

Fonte  AvellanB,  Ordeb  or,  a  monaatic  order 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  lie  name  la  derired 
from  tbe  deaeit  of  Fonte  Avellana,  near  Faenia,  where 
the  first  monaatcry  of  the  order  was  eatablished  in 
1001  by  Ludolf,  anbaeqnently  biebop  of  Eugubio.  The 
beat  known  member  of  Ihii  order  is  the  abbot  Peter 
DamUni  (q.  t.),  under  whom  it  made  coneiderahle 
progreaa.  Little  ie  known  of  ita  aubseqaent  history, 
except  that  it  greatly  degenerated.  In  1670,  cardinal 
Julea  de  la  Rovire,  who  bad  been  appointed  by  pope 
Pius  T  abbot  in  cafflmenifain  of  the  abbey  of  Fonte 
Avellana,  caused  the  monks  lo  unite  with  the  Carnal- 
dulanses.— Helyot;  Migne,  Diet,  da  Ordrtt  RiUgieux, 
a.  T.  Kont-Ayeliane. 

FoalOln,  Pieter,  woa  bom  In  1708.  He  enjoyed 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Tiberina  Hemster- 

ture  of  antiquity  was  developed  under  their  able  tui- 
tion. Hia  Srtt  charge  was  a  HaptUt  congregation  in 
Rotterdam,  to  wbkh  be  waa  called  in  17S2.  Here  be 
labored  aeven  ysars.    From  thla  field  of  labor  he  was 
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tranaferred  to  a  almDar  one  in  Amsterdam,  wbn*  he 
remained  till  hia  death,  wbicb  occurred  in  1788  or  i;89. 
Tbe  literaiy  taste  acquired  In  early  li/e  he  ctmtimied 
to  cultivate.  He  became  an  nncomniion  proRciest  ia 
Greek  and  Roman  literature.  He  edited  the  Ckarae. 
ttru  ElAlci  of  Theophrastus  according  to  a  Floreniiot 
US.  He  wu  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  moat  eminent  icholara  of  the  age.  Hia  libnrr, 
containing  tbe  beat  edidona  of  the  Greek  and  Rooiaa 
diaaica,  and  enriched  with  the  itorea  of  patriatic,  Ibt- 
ologlcal,  and  pbilosopbical  liteiatore,  wu  bequealhHl 
to  the  Baptiat  cburcb  in  Amaterdam.  Uy  this  beqnM, 
which  seyed  for  the  foundation  of  tlie  valuable  libra- 
ry of  the  Baptista  In  that  city,  he  conferred  a  great 
and  lasting  benefit  on  the  cauae  of  theological  educa- 
tion. See  Glasina,  GodgtSrtrd  Nldtrlimd,  i  DmI,  Ul 
470 ;  also  Blaupot  ten  Cat«,  Gadaedrnit  da-  Doep/gf 
lindM  I'n  SoUami  aav.  ii  Deel,  bli.  156  verv.;  S.  Uul- 
ler,  Gaddedenit  van  het  ondfrwija  in  de  tAeoiogie  bj  A 
Jfederl.  Dooptgi:tindtn,'blt.  70.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Fonteaay,  Pierbx  Ci-audb,  a  Jeanlt,  wu  ban 
at  Parla  In  16BB.  He  liecame  rsctor  of  tbe  collie  at 
Orleans,  but  was  recilled  to  Paris  to  continue  Longue- 
val's  UiHoin  de  FEslue  GaUiame,  of  which  he  wrote 
vola.  is,  I.  He  died  at  U  Hkbe,  Oct  W,  17«.- 
Higne,  Diet,  ds  Biog.  Chrkieutt,  s.  v. 

FonUvranlt,  Ordkr  of  {Ordo  Fnmtit  EbreUtt, 
a  monaatic  order  of  tbe  Roman  Catbollc  Church,  found- 
ed at  tha  close  of  the  lltb  century-  by  Robot  of  Ar- 
briasel  [k«  Arbribsel],  who  In  tbe  fbreat  of  Crana 
nnited  a  number  of  hermits  ander  the  rule  of  St  Au- 
gustine. The  number  of  membert  rapidly  increased, 
and  Arbrisael  had  to  eatabliah  aaveril  cocventa  liit 
men  and  women.  The  latter  were  divided  into  three 
different  eatabllahments,  namely,  1  (£«  Grand  JVw 
firr),  for  virgins  and  widows;  s"(«.Lasa™»),  fbrlep- 
Tona  and  other  alck  people;  3  (St  ifagdalnt\{act^ 
en  women  who  wished  to  reftim.    The  whole  oida 
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SB  devoted  lo  the  gloriflcation  of  the  Virgin  Uarr, 

id  the  men  of  tbe  order  were  placed  under  tbe  to- 

preme  Jurisdiction  of  the  abbess  nf  Fonl^vrault,  irlie 

became  the  general  of  the  whole  order.     Tl-nen  je,  a 

relative  of  the  dnke  ofltretagne,  wu  the  first  abbess  i 

Petronella,  baroneaa  of  Cbemillie,  her  asaialant.     Tln> 

order  waa  confirmed  hy  pope  Paachal  1 1  (In  1106,  tai 

n  In  1113).     After  the  death  of  the  fonnder,  tfai 

iber  of  conventa  gradually  rose  to  ahont  sixty,  all 

'hicb,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  In  Spain  aad 

land,  wen  In  France.     The  hiatory  of  the  order 

enta  nofacta  of  importance;  it  soon  degenerated  to 

reti  higher  degree  than  tbe  majority  of  tbe  mtdl- 

saval  orders.     Attempta  lo  reform  it  were  nude  by  tbe 

abbesses  Uaria  of  Bretagne  (1477),  Reoate  of  Bonrbw 
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(tfiOT),  and  ADtolDcttt  of  Orleaiu  (1571  to  1608),  bnt 
they  )ud  no  luting  resnlli.  The  wIidIi  ofitT  periibtd 
daring  the  Fnoch  RevolutioD  ;  Eha  tut  kbbus,  Julia 
Sotdik  ChiHoUe  de  Pardalllui,  died  In  Paru  in  1799. 
No  Btteiiipthu  lines  becii  mwlB  to  nvlve  It.— WetKT 
jmdVrate.KirditB.Ltx.W.lOS;  Hdyat  (t>d.  Migne), 
OnbttSiBfk¥x,t.v.;  UonariNlqnet,/firi.d«rOnire 
*  FoiU.  (Aagrea,  1&8Q.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Food  (teprcaentod  bjr  Mvenl  Hcb.  and  Gr.  words 
[especially  some  derinUve  of  tlie  verb  VsN,  aial\ 
lo  cot],  which  are  variooily  Tcndand  Id  the  A.  V.). 
CBtnpare  Tictdals. 

1.  MalxrialM. — The  arigioal  grant  of  the  Creator 
made  over  to  man  Iha  dm  of  the  vegetable  world  for 
food(Gen.l,29),  vith  theexc«pUon  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Gen.  li,  IT),  and,  u  some 
hold,  also,  the  tree  of  life  (iii,  23).  So  long  as  man 
continaed  in  Paradlte.he  doubtleai  reitriclad  hii  choice 
of  food  within  the  limits  thua  defined ;  but  whether,  u 
h  mmmonl}'  ttated,  we  are  to  regard  thia  u  character- 
litic  of  the  entire  period  between  the  creation  of  Adam 
and  the  grant  at  animal  food  to  Noab  after  the  flood 
(Gen.  ix,  iii),  admits  of  doubt.  It  la  doing  no  violence 
lo  the  passage  lut  cited  to  view  it  rather  in  the  light 
of  an  ordinance  intended  In  regnlate  ■  practice  alreadj' 
in  use,  than  u  containing  the  flnt  penniaikin  of  that 
I^vctice ;  Bed  when  we  consider  that  man  is,  hj  his 
original  constilution,  omnivorous,  tliat  there  are  spe- 
cial adaplationi  in  his  ftvme,  as  made  by  God,  for  the 
nse  of  animal  food,  that  from  the  beginning  ha  nas  sc- 
qnaintod  with  the  use  of  fire,  that  from  the  lieginning 
there  wu  a  (li«tinctlon  known  to  him  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals(GeD.  vli,!,  6),  corresponding  ap- 
parently to  a  distinction  between  animals  good  for 
food  and  animals  not  so,  and  that  the  pastoral  was  aa 
early  as  the  agricultaral  occnpatlon  among  men,  it 
•earns  more  probable  than  otherwise  that  the  tise  of 
animal  food  wu  not  unknown  to  the  antediluvians. 
Perhaps  some  fierce  or  cruel  cuatom  connected  nlth 
the  ose  of  raw  flesh,  inch  u  Brace  (bund 
among  the  Abysalnians,  and  such  as  Hoses  glances  at 
(&cod.  xii,  9).  may  have  prevailed  among  the  more 
hwiiarons  and  ferocious  of  the  antedUnviana ;  and  it 
may  have  been  In  order  to  check  this  that  the  com- 
munication recorded  In  Gen.  Ix,  !-6,wu  msde  to  Noah. 
It  is  QOt,  taowerer,  to  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  early  age  ottbe  world  wu  rep- 
nsented  as  one  in  which  men  did  not  use  animal  food 
(Diod.  Sic.  1,49;  ii,  38;  Ovid,  iTetun.  i,  101  aq.;  KV, 
Msq.;  /^u<,iT.,S95aq.). 

In  the  Patriarchal  age  tbe  food  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrews  comprised  the  flesh  of  animals  both  tame 
and  wild,  aa  well  u  the  cereals.  "^Ve  read  of  their  us- 
ing not  only  cakes  of  flue  meal,  but  also  milk  and  bat- 
ter, and  tbe  flesh  of  the  calf,  the  kid,  and  game  taken 
hj  hunting  (Gen.  xviii,  6-8;  xivii.  S.  4),  They  used 
also  laguminoDB  food,  and  a  preparation  of  lentiles 
seems  to  have  been  a  customary  and  favorite  dish 
with  tfaem  (Gen.  xiv,  SI).  They  made  use  also  of 
boney  (either  honey  of  bees  or  sirup  orgtapea),  spi 
nnta.  and  almonds  (Gen.  xllll,  II). 

During  their  residence  In  ^>'pt  the  Israelites  shared 
in  tbe  abundance  of  that  land  ;'  there  tbey  "  sat  by  thi 
fleab-pots,  and  did  eat  bread  to  the  full"  (Exod.  xvi. 
B) :  and  amid  the  privations  of  tbe  wilderness  they  re^ 
Dwmbered  with  regret  and  murmuring  "  the  fish  whicl 
Ihey  did  eat  In  E^pt  freely  (the  abundance  of  flsb  ir 
Egypt  Is  attested  by  Dlod.  Sic.  i,  34,  SO ;  and  jClian, 
Dt  Nal.  Atdm.  i,  43),  tbe  cucumbers  and  the  melons, 
and  the  leeks,  and  the  onioni,  and  tbe  garlic"  (Numb. 
xl,  6).  These  vegetable  products  have  always  form- 
ed an  important  pan  of  tbe  food  of  the  people  of  Egypt; 
aad  the  abundant  use  also  of  animal  food  by  them  ii 
mffiekntly  attested  by  the  monnmenta  (Wilkinaon, 
^•c.ff»p(.U,W7-874). 
In  their  passage  tfatough  the  wilderness,  the  want 
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plied  to  the  tsrseiltes  by  the  msnna.  As  It  w 
importance  that  their  flocka  and  herds  Aoutd  not  Le 
wholly  consumed  or  even  greatly  reduced  before  their 
entering  on  tbe  promised  land,  they  seem  to  have  been 
placed  under  restrictions  in  tbe  use  of  animal  food, 
''lough  this  was  not  forbidden  (Iav.  xvii,  3  rq.) ;  snd 
hen  their  longing  for  this  food  broke  out  into  rebel- 
ous  murmurs,  a  supply  was  sent  to  them  by  means 
r  large  flocks  of  a  species  of  partridge  very  much  in 
use  in  the  East  (Exod.  xvi,  11-18;  Kumb.  xi,  Bl; 
mp.  Dlod.  Sic.  i,  60). 

When  they  reached  the  promised  land,  "the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  abundance  of  all  kinds 
of  food  awaited  the  bvored  people.  Tbe  rich  pastnre- 
Unds  of  Palestine  enabled  them  to  rear  and  maintain 
large  flocks  and  herds;  game  of  various  kinds  was 
abundant  in  the  more  mountsinoua  and  uninhabited 
districts  ;  fish  wu  largely  supplied  by  the  rivers  and 
Inland  seu,  and  seems  to  have  been  used  lo  a  conald- 
erable  eMent  (i  Chron.  xxilii,  14 ;  Keh.  iii,  3 ;  Vatt. 
Iv,  IT;  XV,  M;  Luke  xxiv,  42;  John  xxi, 
6-14),  so  that  the  destruction  of  it  wu  repretented  as 
a  special  Jndgment  from  God  (Isa.  I,  !;  Hos.  iv,  3; 
Zeph.  i,  8).  See  Fish.  In  the  Mosaic  code  express 
regulatloiia  are  laid  down  u  to  tbe  kinds  of  animala 
that  may  be  used  in  food  (Lev.  xi;  DBUt.iIv).  Those 
expressly  permitted  are,  afbnuU,  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  hart,  the  roebuck,  tbe  rallow.<leer,  the 
wild  goat,  tbe  pygarg,  the  wild  ox,  tbe  chamois,  anjd,  in 
general,  every  beast  that  paiteth  the  hoof  and  cloaveth 
the  cleft  into  two  claws  [that  Is,  where  the  hoof  is  com- 
pletely psrted,  and  each  part  Is  separately  cased  in 
bone],  sod  chcweth  the  cud ;  otfiik,  all  that  have 
scales  and  fins  ;  of/owii,  alt  clean  birds,  that  is,  all  ex- 
cept the  carnivorous  and  piscivorous  birds;  otmjscfs, 
the  locust,  the  bsid  locust,  the  beetle,  and  the  grass- 
hopper. M'hether  the  Hebrews  attended  lo  the  rear- 
ing of  gallinaceout  fowls  remains  a  matter  of  doubt. 
See  Cock. 

Besides  animals  declared  to  be  unclean,  the  Israel- 
ites were  forbidden  to  use  as  food  anything  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv,  lA) ;  animals 
which  had  died  of  disease  or  been  torn  by  wild  beuts 
(Exod.  xiii,  BI ;  I<v.  sxll,  8 ;  comp.  Erek.  iv,  14),  and 
certain  parts  of  animals,  via.  the  blood  (Lev.  xivii,  ID; 
xii,  SO ;  Dent,  xii,  I6-SS),  the  fat  covering  tbe  intes- 
tines, tbe  kidneys,  and  the  fat  covering  them,  the  fat 
or  any  part  o(  tbe  ox,  or  eheep,  or  goat,  especially  the 
fjt  tail  of  certab  sheep  (Exod.  xxjx,  ]8-»!;  Lev.  iii, 
4-9,10;  ix,  19).  Tbey  were  also  forbidden,  to  use  any 
food  or  liquids  occupving  a  vessel  into  which  the  dead 
body  of  any  uncUaii  beast  bad  fallen,  aa  well  u  alt 
food  and  liquids  which  had  stood  ancoverad  In  the 
apartment  of  a  dead  or  dying  person  (Numb.  lii,  IS). 
The  eating  of  a  kid  bolted  in  the  milk  or  fat  of  its 
mother  wu  also  profalblled  (Exod.  xxiii,  19;  xxxiv, 
!6 ;  Deut.  xiv,  31).  These  restrictions  rested  cblefly, 
doubtless,  on  religious  and  theocratic  grounds  [see 
Fat],  but  for  some  of  them  reasons  of  a  sanitary  kind 
may  also  have  existed.  It  belonged  to  the  essence 
of  Uie  theocratic  system  tbat  the  people  should  be  coD- 
Etautly  surrounded  by  what  reminded  them  of  their 
separation  to  Jehovah,  and  the  need  of  keeping  them- 
selves free  trom  all  that  would  level  or  lower  the  dia. 
tinctlon  between  them  and  the  nations  around  them. 
For  this  reason  specific  restrictions  were  laid  upon 


pars  dwelling  within  their  hounds  (DcuL  xiv,  SI), 
This  does  not,  liowaver,  preclude  our  admitting  that 
reasons  of  a  social  or  political  kind  may  also  tuvecra- 
spired  to  render  these  restrictions  desirable.  In  warm 
climates  the  importance  of  avoiding  contagion  render- 
ed the  utmost  caution  necessary  in  handling  whatever 
may  have  lieen  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  a  corpse ; 
and  it  is  well  known  tliat  tba  use  of  adipose  matter  In 
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Ibod  laqnirei,  Id  sncb  climMai,  to  be  nstricted  within 
uaiTDir  limiU.  Tbs  pecolUr  probibltion  of  a  kid  ball- 
ed Id  ita  inottasr'a  milk  wai  ordained  probably  Tor  the 
piiTpOM  of  avoiding  confbrmitj  to  some  idoUtroiu 
OWge,  or  for  the  purpoae  generally  of  eaconraglng 
humane  feelings  OD  th<  part  of  the  IiraeliUs  lowarda 
Iheir  domeaticated  aniniala  (Spencer,  De  Lrgg.  llrbr. 
JtUuall  bk.  li,  ch.  viii ;  UicbaelK  J/ot.  Jttdit,  iv,  2(IU). 
See  Clean. 

Subject  to  theae  restrictioiiB,  the  Israelitea  were  free 
to  use  for  food  all  tbc  produce  of  their  fertile  ind  f>ivor- 
edland.  "Than  ehalt  beatoir  thy  money,"  aaid  God 
to  theia,  "for  whatsoever  thy  eoul  luilelh  after,  for 
oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  etrong  drinit, 
and  thou  ihalt  eat  thereof  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  ahalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thy  boosehold"  (Deut. 
xiv,  26).  In  the  ennmeradon  of  hleuingg  conferred  by 
God  on  Israel,  wo  Hnd  "  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil 
out  of  the  flinty  rock,  hotter  of  kina,  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  limbfl,  and  nuns  of  the  breed  of  Bashsn, 
and  goaU.wlth  the  fut  of  kidneys  of  Hhaat,"apecilied 
U  amoog  his  free  gills  to  his  people  (Deut.  xiiii,  18. 
14).  Thongh  allowed  this  wide  range,  bowSTer,  of 
animal  food,  the  Hebrews  do  not  seem  In  ordinary  life 
to  have  availed  themselvea  of  it.  The  usual  food  of 
the  people  appears  to  have  conosted  of  milk  and  its 
preparations,  honey,  bread,  and  vegetables  of  various 
aorta ;  and  only  at  the  royal  Ubla  was  animal  food  in 
daU;uM(l  Kings  iv,S8;  Keb.  v,  18).  The  animals 
commonly  used  for  food  were  ealva  (Gen.  xviii,  7  ;  1 
Sam.  xiviii,  24 ;  Amos  vi,  4) :  these  were  fattened  for 
the  purpose,  and  bence  were  called  _/(iJ(ni^,  oi/alled 
taint*  Cjiooxof  eiTivrit,  Luke  xv,  23;  tiTifra,  Malt. 
xxil,  4);  lan^,  2  Sam.  xli,  4;  Amos  vi,  4);  thftp  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  84;  xxv.lSi  1  Kings  Iv,  28)  j  az«n  stall-fed, 
or  from  the  paatnrea  (1  Kings  i,  9;  iv,  SB;  3  Chron. 
zrili, !;  Matt,  xxll,  i)tfMc  ilOt  (X-n^,  a  particular 
kiod  of  the  bovine  genus  peculiar  to  Dashati,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  species  of  buffalo  or  ure-ox,  but  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  fatling  or  fatted  calf  abt 
menUoned,  2  Sam.  vl,  13 ;  1  Kings  i.  S ;  Amos  v, '. 
Ezek.  iixii,  IS) ;  KJi  (1  Sam.  xvi,  20) ;  and  varic 
kinils  of  game,  such  as  the  Oj/U,  the  beii'.  and  I 
yor*mMr  (1  Kings  v,  8  [iv,  28,  A.  V.]).  The  articles 
brought  liy  Abigail  to  David  wore  bread,  sheep,  parch- 
ed [roasted]  com,  raisins,  and  flgs  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18) ; 
when  Ziba  met  David  on  his  flight  from  Absalom  he 
brought  to  him  bread,  raisins,  and  summer  ft'ults  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  1) ;  end  the  present  of  Diriillai  to  the  king 
consisted  of  wheat,  barley,  flour,  roasted  com,  beans, 
lentils,  honejr,  butter,  sheep,  and  cheese  (3  Sam.  xvii, 
28).  We  may  presume  from  this  that  these  formed 
the  prjndpal  articles  of  food  among  (he  Jews  at  this 
time.  Besides  raisins  or  grapes  drifd  in  the  sun,  they 
used  grapes  pressed  Into  cakes  (n3*'^K);  they  had 
also  lig-cakee  (C^bs^}.  On  special  occasions  they 
probably  indulged  in  more  costly  liands ;  In  times  of 
famine  they  resorted  even  to  very  vile  food;  in  sea- 
sons of  affliction  they  abstained  from  all  delicacies,  and 
even  sometimea  from  all  food;  and  to  prisoners  the 
food  allowed  seems  to  have  been  only  bread  and  water 
(I  Kings  xxll,  27;  Jor.  xxxvii,  21). 

Besides  the  vegetables  above  mentioned,  the  Jews 
were  acquainted  with  the  melon,  the  cucumber,  the 
mallow,  the  leek,  the  onion,  garlic,  and  bitter  herbs. 
In  Job  vi,  6,  mention  Is  made  of  r^tfcn  ^i-i,  which 
GeaenluB  would  translate  puritaii-tlimt,  or  pmlain- 
inirA= something  extremely  Insipid  {TAaavr,  p.  480). 
The  reasons  ba  gives  tor  this  are  not  wilhont  force, 
bnt  cannot  be  held  conclnslve.  The  A.  V.<>whl(e  of 
■"  *88i"  follows  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  which 
I{oaenmtlller,Ewald,etc.,also  approve;  Lee(ad  verb.) 
and  FUret  prefer  nndernandlng  It  of  the  whey  of  cur> 
died  milk  ;  Btnan  translates  it  it  jut  de  la  maun. 

The  irinh  of  the  Hebrews  were,  besides  water, 
which  waa  tliaiT  ordinary  bereragi^  milk,  wine,  and 
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13d,  which  Iq  the  A.  V.  Isreadsred  Inmg  Aiit,  T* 
give  the  water  a  stronget  relish,  they  probably  aom*- 
timea  dissolved  a  portion  of  fig-cake  in  It,  accordinc  ta 
the  fashion  of  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  (Niebobr, 
.4rai.  p.  57).  The  wines  used  were  of  variooa  aorta, 
and  sometimes  their  effect  was  strengthened  by  mi&c- 
ting  different  kinds  together,  or  bv  the  mixture  with 
them  of  drugs  (Psa.  Ixxv,  9;  Prov.  ix,  23,  SO;  Im.  v, 
2:;).  A  species  of  delicacy  seem*  to  have  been  for. 
nished  by  "spiced  wines,"  that  ia,  wines  flavored  by 
aromatic  herln,  or  perhaps  rimply  by  the  Juice  of  tlK> 
pomegranate  (Cant,  viii,  2).  Mo  mention  ia  made  ic 
Scripture  of  the  mixing  of  water  with  wine  for  tin 
purpose  of  drinking  it;  the  reference  in  Isa.  i,  S8  be- 
ing to  the  adulteration  of  wine  by  frandnltot  dealers; 
but  the  habit  was  so  common  in  ancient  times  (comp. 
Odstt.  i,  110 ;  il,  208  sq. ;  Hippocrates,  Dt  Morb.  Hi, 
90;  Lucian,^riB.  Wi;  Plin.  £r,  yVot.  xiiii,  22)  that  we 
can  hardly  donbt  that  it  was  known  also  among  tb« 
Hebrews.  See  WiSB.  Vinegar, '^'Sh,  was  also  oaed 
by  them  as  a  means  of  quenching  thirst  (Rath  ii,  14 ; 
Num.  vi,  S) ;  mixed  with  oil.  this  ia  still  a  bvorite  is 
the  East,  and  mixed  with  water,  It  was  druiik  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  and  poor  noder  the  name  of  patca 
(Pliny.  A^,JV'af.  six,  29;  ixii,  £8;  PUutui,  Jfs/.  b'ior. 
ill,  2,  23).     See  Dsi^x. 

The  Hebrew*  made  use  of  condiments  to  fael^tcn 
the  flavor  of  their  dishes,  as  well  aa  oT  siuoes  to  in- 
iSect  of  their  wines.  Besides  the  general 
lalt,  they  used  cumin,  dill,  mint,  corian- 
der, rue,  mustard,  and  the  seeds  of  an  herb  lo  which 
they  gave  the  name  ofnx^,  '■fitches."  Sometimes 
their  made  dishes  ware  so  richly  flavored  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  meat  nsed  could  not  be  discovered  (Gen. 
xxvil,  9,  26),  Besides  myrrh,  with  which  they  flawop. 
ed  their  wines,  the  Hebrews  used  various  odorifemiaa 
products;  but  whether  they  used  any  of  theae  with 
food  Is  uncertain.     See  AsoHATIca. 

II.  Melltodi  of  PnpanAm. — The  eariy  acquaint, 
ance  of  the  race  with  the  use  of  flte  renders  It  ;woba- 
ble  that  from  the  beginning  men  used  some  proceea  of 
cooking  in  the  prepantion  of  their  food,  except  in  the 
ease  of  such  products  as  are  mora  agreeable  to  the  paU 
ate  in  a  crude  than  in  a  concocted  state.  The  ccreais 
were  sometimes  eaten  raw  (Lev.  Kxiil,  14;  DeaLsxiii, 
2S;  2  Kings  iv,42;  Hatt.xil,l);  but  from  an  aariy 
period  It  waa  customary  to  roast  tha  grains,  and  so  fov. 
pare  them  for  food  (Lev.  )i,  14 ;  comp.  Robinson,  Bib. 
ft«.ii,894).  ThisrBceivedthenameof'bjJCmorefnHy 
OX3  ""li;?  a''2!;)and  S^^p,  A.V."piuehed  corn;" 
and  was  eaten  either  di;  or  formed  Into  a  sort  of  por- 
ridge, perhspa  something  after  tbs  manner  ofthe^nlmB 
in  the  I^BSt  at  the  present  day.  This  was  not  pecnliat 
to  the  Hebrews;  even  aa  late  aa  the  thne  of  Virgil 
roasting  waa  a  recognised  method  of  preparing  com 
fnr  use  {GtorgA,  267),  though  this  may  have  been  only 
preparatory  to  bruising  it  (comp.  ServiuB  on  jEtt.  i, 
179 :  Pliny,  //.  N.  xviii,  18,  28).  For  the  prepandon 
and  kinds  of  bread  io  tise  among  the  Hebrews,  see 
Bkrad  and  Mil  J,. 

Vegetables  were  cooked  by  boiling,  and  seem  to 
have  been  made  into  a  pottage  (*t^1I,  the  Niph.  part,  of 
-I4T,  to  bait.  Gen.  xxv,  30,  34 ;  2  Kings  iv,  88, 89),  pnb- 
ahly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  some  oil;  aab- 
stance,  such  aa  butter  or  Cit,  or  by  having  bones  and 
gristles  boiled  down  with  them,  as  is  still  ctntomary 
1  the  £ast  (Shaw,  Travd;  p.  126,  cited  by  Jahn, 
:rcUM.  1, 11,190). 
When  animal  food  was  to  be  used,  the  aniotal  wu 
illed  in  snob  a  way  aa  to  allow  aU  tha  blood  to  leave 
the  carcase,  in  order  serapnloosly  to  oljeerve  tbs  pro- 
hiUUon,  Exod.  xxii,  81.  Among  the  modem  Jews, 
iplished  by  catting  the  throat  of  the  ani- 
mal quite  through,  and  then  suspending  the  eanaaa  so 
illow  all  the  blood  to  ran  out  -.  the  entisils  with 
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tb*  ttt  m  mnoTvd.the  n«rvu  and  t«Iiij  axtncted, 
and  Mrict  wueb  ii  mula  lut  taj  drop  of  blood  should 
ba  Ktlowed  lo  rcnuda  in  any  piirt  (Buxtorf,  £y*.  Jud. 
ch.  siTiO.  Tha  flub,  thus  prepusd  for  ooaklag,  nu 
OOmmonlj  boiled  io  water  (^<^B,  Piel  of  ^1^Il)i  proba- 
bly aim  Mimetliiie*  in  milk,  u  i*  Mill  ttao  com  among 
the  Araba.  Befora  being  put  into  tha  pot,  the  fleata, 
freed  ftom  the  akin,  appear*  to  have  bean  cot  into  amall 
piecea,  or  perhapa  thia  oaa  done  during  tbe  proc«a«  of 
c(»king(Mic.iii,8;  comp.  Hiliig.ad  Joe.)-  Thebroth 
and  the  Beah  were  aerved  up  aepanUly  (Jodg.  vi,  IS), 
and  both  were  eaten  with  bread.  Salt  was  used  to 
aeaann  the  food;  apicea  were  alao  occa^nally  intro- 
duced, and  bigbljr  flavored  disbaa  were  aoniatimaa  pre- 
nred(Eiek.xxIv,  10;  Gen.  xxvii,  4;  Pror.  xxiii,  B). 
For  bailing,  the  pot  or  caldron  waa  naed ;  and  the  fuel 
was  commonly  wood,  aapecially  tboma  (Scclai.  vil,  6 ; 
Pl>a-lTiU,»j  IaB-x]iv,16;  Ezek.  xxiv,  10),  aometimaa 
the  dried  excrement  Dfaniiiiali(EiBk.  It,  15),  a  apecies 
of  fuel  atill  roach  used  in  the  Kaat  (Irby  and  Uan- 
glea'a  Travdt,  p.  173:  Bae  Wilson's  TVoaaft,  ii,  156; 
Hnc'a  TtartU,  paBsIm).  Food  waa  alao  prepared  by 
rwutM^Cnbx).  This  waa  tegarded  as  the  more  luxn. 
rknia  mode  of  preparation,  and  was  resorted  to  chiefly 
on  fastiTe  occasions.  The  paschal  lamb  wu  to  be 
roasted  whole  (Exod.  xU,  4,  6).  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  was  the  usual  method  of  roasting  fleah ;  It  la 
more  probable  thst  the  ancient  Uebrewa,  like  the  mod- 
em Arahe,  roasted  their  meat  in  small  portiona  b}' 
meana  of  abort  Bpita  of  wood  or  metal  placed  near  the 
fire,  and  tamed  as  the  proceas  of  cooking  reqaircd 
(comp.  Odytt.  iii,  461-3,  etc. ;  It.  i,  4G&,  etc.).  Birds 
were  masted  whole  on  such  a  apit.  Tha  Paislana  roost 
lamba  and  calves  entire  by  placing  them  in  an  oven 
(Tavemier,  1,369;  Cbardin,iil,e8),aiid  thii  may  also 
have  prevailed  among  the  Hebrawa.  Amongthe  poor, 
locusts  were  eaten  roasted,  aa  is  still  common  among 
tbe  Arabs,  whose  method  of  cooking  them  la  as  fol- 
lowa :  the  ftot  and  wings  having  been  plucked  off,  and 
the  entrails  taken  ont,  the  body  is  salted,  and  then 
roasted  by  means  of  a  wooden  spit,  on  which  a  row  of 
bodiea  similarly  prepared  are  strung,  fish  were  naoal- 
ij  broiled  (Luke  xxiv,  44;  John  xii,  9),  bnt  it  would 
■eem  that  they  wera  sometimes  cured,  or  at  least 
brought  into  a  state  in  which  Ibey  could  Iw  osed  • 
oat  brther  cooking  (Hatt.  liv,  17, 19 ;  xv,  84,  86). 
•Uber  caaa  they  wen  eaten  with  bread. 

In  primitiTB  limes  the  mistress  of  the  house 
aided  otct  the  cooking  of  the  food,  aa  the  maste 
tbe  bouse  charged  himself  with  the  aianghterlng  of  the 
■nimala  raqnired  (Gen.  xvill,  6,8;  Judg.  vi,  19;  c 
IL  xxiv,  632,  and  (Mjw.  11,  300).  Among  tha  Egyp- 
tians, serrtnts  who  were  professional  cooka  took  charge 
ta  preparing  the  food  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eggpl.  il.  382 
■q.);  and  in  later  times  among  the  Hebrews  all  " 
fbnctionariea  wan  employed,  both  mala  and  female 
(n;^,13am.lx,!S,24;  nna»,13un.vili,lS).  Tha 
colinary  ntenaila  were  -mil,  »  deep  pan  (Numb,  xl,  8  j 
Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  14) ;'  r^nil?  ;  liD  ;  1"  [Cai- 
DBOn]  ;  ^i'3,  a  baain  or  pan  (Exod.  zxi,  18;  1 
flam.  Ii,  14 ;  V^D ;  TWf>3  ;  C]Q  ;  n=n«,  an  iron  pan ; 
n^lTl?,  a  trying-pan  (Lev.  11,6-7;  vii,9);  B^M". 
pana  (I'Chron.  ix,  31);  An,  a/brk  orjfaiA-loai  with 
whkh  flash  was  drawn  fr^  tha  pot  (1  Sam.  ii,  18, 14), 
and  perhaps  the  Sesb  separated  ttom  tha  bones  in  the 
pot  (Hicb.  iii,  S);  D^^'^S,  a  word  of  doubtful  slgnlfi- 
caney,  rendered  by  tha  5ep?\i(irrpon^iC  (Lev.  xi,  34), 
by  the  Syr.  piae*  i/poU,  by  Geaenlus  nn^^ar  jwCi,  by 
nnt  iaorfA  for  cooking,  consisting  of  two  rowa  of 
Uooes  meeting  at  an  angle,  by  RosenmUller  a  place  li 
the  hearth  nnder  which  waa  fire,  and  on  the  eurface  of 
which  wan  oriAces,  over  which  pots  were  placed. 
Iv  Cnobtl  an  aartbenware  alaw-pan  (Bavlus,  Dt  n 
A»ia  tA  Ueb,  Traj.  ad  Bhen.  1768  ;  Pumb,  Antij, 
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f/rtr.  p.  388  sq.;  Jahn,  ArchSnlo^,  I,  ii,  167  tq.; 
Wilkinson,  ^ncMut  Egipliant,  ii.  chip.  6-7).  See 
Cook. 

TqoA,  BplritiMl,  "an  expreaaion  (bund  in  two 
places  in  tha  '  Order  for  the  Holy  Communion'  in  the 
EngUsh  Church  service,  b>  AgaVj  the  suetenance 
which  tbe  soul  receives  ftom  tbe  sacriflce  of  the  flesh 
and  blood,  that  is,  the  offering  up  of  the  \\t»  of  tbe  Son 
of  man  ('  fbr  the  blood,'  says  Hoses,  'it  the  life')  to 
tone  f6r  the  sbu  of  tha  world,  and  lo  redeem  ns  farm 
variaating  death.  Some  have  maiDtained  from  those 
forda  of  our  Lord,  'This  is  my  body,'  that  the  literal, 
material  fleah  and  blood  of  Christ  are,  in  some  sense, 
received  in  the  communion;  while  others  see  deariy 
that  thaChareh  of  England,  at  least,  has  taken  special 
pains  to  guard  against  and  exclude  anch  a  notion,  tiotb 
'  the  above  paaaagea,  and  by  the  language  of  tha  SSth 
Article  of  Religion.  The  opponenta  of  ttw  '  material' 
view  contend  also  that  lltenj  flash  and  blood  '  cannot 
be  ipiriiuoUf  received,'  or  'refresh  the  soat'"  See 
Tkjuisubstahtutiox. 

Fool  (npreaented  by  several  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  especially  ^33,  nabaf,  dfpuv).  The  "  fool" 
of  Scripture  la  not  an  Idiot,  but  an  alisurd  person ;  not 
one  who  does  not  reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons 
wrong;  also  any  one  whose  conduct  is  not  legniated 
by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion  (Psa.  xlv,  1). 
Foolishneaa,  therefore,  is  not  a  negative  condition,  Lut 
a  condition  of  wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or  sen- 
tient being, or  in  both  (3  Sam.  xiii,  12,  Ifl ;  Psa.  xxxviii, 
5).  In  the  book  of  Proverba,  however, "  foolishness" 
appears  to  be  sometimes  used  tor  lack  of  undersland- 
ing,  although  more  generally  for  pervenenesa  of  wiU. 
The  phrase  "Thou  fool"  (Uatt.  v,  i2)  implies  not 
only  angr}'  temper,  by  which  such  severe  language  ia 
)iTomptcd,  but  a  scornful,  contamptuoua  feeling,  utter- 
ly inconaiitent  with  the  love  and  meekness  whioh 
characterize  disciples  of  Christ,  and  of  course  exporfng 
the  individual  who  Is  under  its  influence  to  eternal 
puniahmenL  See  WianoH. 
Fools,  Fenat  of,  6ee  Fbait  or  Fool*. 
Foot  (pioperly  I'l'^,  n'gd,  irovc).  Of  the  various 
senses  In  which  the  word  "foot"  is  used  in  Scripture, 
the  following  are  the  moat  remarkable.  Such  ptirases 
aa  tbe  "  slipping"  of  the  foot,  the  "  stumbling"  of  (he 
root,  "  from  head  to  foot"  (to  express  the  entire  body), 
and  "footstepa"  (to  express  tendencies,  as  whan  We 
say  of  one  that  he  walka  in  another's  fuotstepe),  re- 
quire no  explanation,  Iwlng  common  to  moat  lan- 
guages. 

Tbe  extreme  modeaty  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  has  perhaps  seldom  been  sufficiently  apprecL. 
ated,  dictated  tha  use  of  the  word  "feet"  to  ezprcM 
the  parts  and  the  acts  which  it  ia  not  allowed  to  name. 
Hence  aach  phnues  aa  the  "hair  of  tbe  feet,"  the 
"water  of  tha  feel,"  "between  the  feet,"  "to  open  the 
feet,"  "to  cover  tbe  feet,"  ail  of  which  are  sufficiently 
intalligibla,  except  perbapi  the  last,  which  certainly 
does  not  mean  "going  to  sleep,"  as  some  interpreters 
sugeest,  but  "  to  diimiaa  the  refuse  of  nature." 

"  To  be  under  any  one's  feet"  denotea  the  auLordina< 
tion  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  servant  to  his 
master  (Psa.  viil,  8:  comp.  Hsb.  ii,  8;  ICor.xv.Sfl); 
and  waa  doubtless  derived  team  the  symbolical  actum 
of  conquerers,  vho  set  their  feet  upon  the  neck  or  l>ody 
of  the  chiab  whom  they  had  vanquished,  in  token  of 
their  triumph.  Thia  custom  ia  expressly  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Josh,  x,  23),  and  ia  figured  on  the  mono, 
ments  of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Rome.     See  TBiDMrH. 

In  like  manner, "to  be  at  any  one's  feet"  ia  nsed 
fbr  being  at  the  aerrice  of  any  one,  following  him,  oc 
willingly  receiving  his  instructions  (Judg.  iv,  10), 
The  last  paasage,  in  which  Paul  u  described  as  being 
brought  np"atUiattet  of  Gamaliel,"  will  appear  still 
clearer  If  we  nnderatuid  that,  aa  tha  Jewiab  writara 


allege,  puptla  actually  did  stt  dd  the  floor  before,  and  { 
therefore  at  the  feet  of,  the  doclon  of  the  law,  who 
themwlyea  were  raised  on  an  elevated  eeaC     See  DiS- 


a  of  feet''  generally  danotea  afflicUon 
odamity,  ai  In  Paa.  xxxt,  16;  xxxTfii,  IB;  Jer.  z 
ID;  Hicahl7,6,7;  Zech.ul,9.     See  Lame. 

"To  aet  one'i  fbot"  in  a  place  elgniQea  to  take  poa- 
aessioa  of  it,  aa  in  Dent,  i,  36 ;  xl,  M,  and  elHwhere. 

"  To  water  witli  the  feet"  (Dent.  li,  10)  iropliea  tliat 
the  aoil  was  watered  with  aa  much  c*M  ta  ■  gitrden,  in 
which  the  itnall  channels  for  irrigation  aiaj  be  turned, 
etc.,  with  the  fool.     See  Garden. 

An  elegant  pbraec,  borrowed  from  the  feet,  occnrg  in 
Gal.  ii,  14,  where  Paul  aays,  "  When  I  saw  that  they 
walked  not  upri{;htly."Dui;d(i9oiraJovai,  literally,"  not 
with  a.  atraight  foot,"  or  "  did  not  foot  it  atraightly." 

Nakedneia  of  feet  sxpreased  monmlDg  (Ezek.  xxiv, 
IT).  Thia  must  meaa  appesrini;  abroad  with  naked 
feet,  fur  there  is  reaaon  to  think  that  the  JewB  oerer 
uied  their  aandala  or  ahoei  within  doora.  The  modem 
Orientals  consider  it  diarespectfDl  to  enter*  roomi 
out  taking  off  tbe  outer  covering  of  tbeir  feet.    It  la 

lopeans.  Tbe  practice  offeet-wasbingimpUee  a  aimilar 
usage  among  the  Hebrewa.  See  Ablution;  Wabii- 
lya.  Uncorering  the  feet  was  also  a  mark  of  adora- 
tion.  Hoses  put  off  hia  sandals  to  approach  the  burning 
busb  where  the  presence  of  God  was  manifested  (Kxod. 
ili,  5).  Among  the  modem  Oiientala  it  would  be  re- 
garded aa  the  height  of  profanation  to  enter  a  place  of 
worship  with  covered  feel.  The  Eg}-ptlan  piieeta  of- 
ficiated barefoot;  and  most  commentatora  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Aaronite  priests  served  with  laro  feat  * 
tbe  tabernacle,  as,  according  to  all  the  Jewish  writei 
(hey  aRerwarda  did  in  tbe  Temple,  and  as  tbe  frequent 
*  heir  feet  enjoined  by  the  law  aeem  ti 


ply. 


>e  Sasi):! 


„  .  "How  beaatiful  upon  the  mouiv. 
tains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tid- 
ings, that  publishMh  peace"  (laa.  lii,  T),  appears 
to  signiry  thai,  althougli  Ihe  feet  of  messengers 
and  travellen  are  usually  rendered  disagreeable  by 
tbe  soil  and  duat  of  the  way,  yet  the  feet  of  these 
blessed  messengers  seemed,  notwitlislanding,  even 
beaotifnl,  on  acconnt  of  tbc  glad  tidings  which  they 

Foot,  Joseph  Ives,  D.D.,  a  Presbjterion  minis- 
ter, and  president  of  Washington  College,  Tenn.,  was 
bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  Nov.  17,  I7tl«,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Union  Collega  in  1S21.  Having  passed  through 
tbe  oaual  theological  course  at  Andorer,  he  was  li- 
censed in  1S24,  and  ordained  as  an  erangeliat,  when 
he  went  to  South  Carotins,  and  labored  successfully 
for  some  months.  Returning  to  New  England,  he 
pre«:bed  for  some  time  at  Boston,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  called  to  the  Congregational  church  at  West 
Brookfield,  Mais.  From  this  charge  be  obtained  a 
dismission  in  1831  on  account  of  III  health,  and  in  1683 
accepted  s  call  from  Salins,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued 
for  two  yeara,  and  than  sccepled  a  call  to  Cortlandl. 
Here  ho  opposed  with  much  abiiity  the  system  of  per- 
fectionism then  prevalent,  on  which  he  wrota  an  al>le 
article  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Renifvi  (ISM). 
In  1837  bo  removed  to  Westport,  Conn.,  and  while 
there  he  Joined  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  with  which 
ho  remained  connected  during  bia  life.  In  18S9  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  charch  of  Knox- 
•illo,  Tenn.  He  waa  connected  with  the  Presbyte- 
ries of  Bedford  and  Geneva,  and  with  the  Old-school 
Church,  and  while  at  KnoxviDe  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  be  inaugurated  ae  president  of  the  college  when 
he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  April  20,  IWO. 
He  published  The  jmrnimnt  Trail  in  Ttodurt  of  fait 
Se^gim  (1888)  —A  hiHoriml  DitantrK  (1828)  -.—StT- 


mmi  OB  InttrnperoKix  (ISI8):— T^lru  Sarmeni  on  An 
feclioniim  (18M),  A  Umioir,  with  s  selection  tnmi 
his  US.  sermons,  was  published  by  his  brother  C^U, 
Bvo),— Sprsgua,  Anmalt,  iv,  669. 

Foot,  Klsalng  of  tbe  Fope'o.  The  kiasiiig  of 
the  f^et  of  ralan  was  an  Oriental  mode  of  teatifyins 
reverence  or  subjection.  It  was  also  done  in  the  Weat 
to  some,  at  least,  of  the  Roman  empercta  :  Dioclesian 
is  said  to  have  had  gema  fastened  to  hia  ahoes,  that  tlia 
honorof  kissing  his  feet  might  be  more  willingly  paid. 
It  waa  introduced  aa  a  sign  of  reverence  for  tbe  pops 
of  Rome  at  some  date  not  precisely  known.  Id  di^ 
fence  of  tills  practice,  the  Roman  writers  addooe  an 
early  usage  of  the  sort  in  favor  of  all  bishopa;   bat  it 

have  been  the  usage  (Bingham.  Orig,  ikxia.  bk.  ii,  di. 
ix).  The  first  example  of  an  emperor  kissing  tbe 
pope's  fbot  is  that  of  Justin  with  the  foot  of  pope  John 
I,  A.D.  6S5.  It  is  now  practised  (1)  after  tbe  election 
of  anew  pope,  when  all  the  cardinalakisa  hia  foot;  (8) 
on  the  election  ofa  new  cardinal,  when  he  kisses  tbe 
pope's  foot,  formally,  In  sign  of  homage  and  sabiDta- 
sion;  (3)  at'public  audiencei  of  tbe  pope,  when  per- 
sona presented  kiss  his  foot.  Protestants  are  not  i«> 
quired  to  perform  thia  homage  when  presented.  A 
crucifix  ia  taBtBoed  to  the  slipper,  tliat  the  act  of  ad»i 
ration  may  be  Interpreted  as  paid  to  Christ  in  the  per- 
son of  bis  so-called  vicar. 

Footman,  a  word  employed  in  Ihe  A.V.  in  two 
senses.  See  Rdxheiu  1.  Generally,  to  distinsniah 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  Agbtlng-men  who  went  on 
fbot  from  those  who  were  on  aDimali  or  in  chariota. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  tbia  ia  ^b^'^,  ragtC,  tmn  nffd,  ■ 
fbot.  The  Sept  commonly  expresses  it  by  irt^oi,  or 
Dccaaionally  ru^yurrn-  It  is  a  military  term,  desig- 
nating the  infantry  of  an  army  (1  Sam.  iv,  10;  xw,  4; 
3  Sam.  X,  6 ;  Jer.  xii,  5),  or  tbose  simply  who  journeyed 
on  foot,  whether  soldiers  or  not  (Exod.  zii,  37 ;  Namb. 
x1,  31).  In  the  latter  case  the  woid  perhaps  indicates 
tbe  mah  portion  of  the  company,  those  who  wklkad 
wliile  the  females  rode,  like  the  Arabic  rajal,  a  mum. 
Sometimes  it  is  Joined  with  Ci^K,  a  twm  (Jodg.  xx,  3), 
See  ARMr ;  Bioeb. 

2.  Tbe  word  occurs  in  ■  more  spe^l  aenie  (in  1 
Sam.  xiii,  17)  as  ttie  translation  ot  s  dlAbrent  term. 


t-of 


first  n 


■j'^l,  to  nm.     This  p 
of  the  I    ■  - 


yofs. 


attendance  on  the  Idng.  thoagh  snch  a  tiling 
had  boen  foretold  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii,  II).  Thia 
body  appeara  to  have  been  afterwarda  kept  up,  and  fo 
have  been  distinct  from  the  body-gnard — the  (dx  fann- 
dred  ami  the  thirty— who  were  originated  bv  David 
(aee  1  Kings  xiv,  27,  88 ;  !  Chron.  xii,  10, 11  ;'2  Kings 
zi,  4,  6, 11, 13, 19).  In  each  of  tbe«e  cases  (he  wori 
is  rendered  "guard:"  but  the  translatora  were  evi- 
dently aware  of  ita  aigniflcation,  for  they  have  pot  the 


n  the  margin  in  two  instanc 


>(.i 


Kings  xiv,  27;  2  Kings  ni,  IB).  Thia,  ii 
tbe  force  of  the  term  "footman"  ot  the  time  the  A.  V. 
was  made,  as  is  plain  not  only  fh>m  the  references  Just 
qaoted,  but,  among  others,  team  the  title  of  a  well- 
known  tract  of  Bnnyan'e,  The  heavmfy  Foolmaii,  or  a 
Dtter^SoH of  ikt  Man  Ihalgctilo  lltavai,iiBl  Cor.  Ix, 
S4  (the  apostle  Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  The  udm 
Heb.  word  la  also  used  elsewhere  to  denote  the  royal 
ot  pratorian  guard  (2  Sam.  xv,  1;  1  Kings  I,  &;  1 
Kings  X,  S5).  Whether  they  were  the  same  as  tin 
Pektiila  is  douhtTul.  The  word  lihewiee  ocean  (Job 
ix,  2S)  of  snv  swill  messenger,  hence  a  weaver's  ahit- 
Oe  (Job  vtl,  G\  and  also  of  the  couriera  of  the  Prrsian 
king  (Eith,  iii,13.16;  viii,  »).  Swift  mnniug  was 
evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  war- 
rior-e  pHor^  ss  the  Hebraw  word  is — amont;  the  Is- 
raelites. There  are  constant  allusions  to  thia  in  the 
Bible,  thoDgb  ohscnrsd  In  the  A.T,  tma  the  tiansb. 
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tota  not  raeognlBing  tlie  tccbaical  mdm  of  lbs  ward  i 
ffibtoT,  Anwng  DtherB,  hca  Peuu  xix,  6 ;  Job  xvJ,  14 ;  ' 
Joel  il,7,  where  "ilrong  nno,"  "gUnt,"  and  "migh- 
ty  num"  are  ill  gMor.  D*vld  wu  funed  for  bit 
powen  of  nmDln);;  Uigy  are  so  mendoned  u  lo  uem 
cbamcterlnlc  of  liim  (1  Sam.  iTii,  3S,  18,  Gl ;  ix,  6). 
and  be  iDatea  them  ■  (pecLil  >nl^«ct  of  tbanlugiving 
to  God  (3  Sam.  xzii,  80  i  Paa.  xviil,  29).  The  caaea 
of  Cnthi  and  Abimaai  (2  Sam.  xvili)  will  occur  to  bt- 
eiy  one.  It  is  not  lniposail>]e  tbst  the  former — "Che 
Ethiopian,"  aa  bia  name  moat  likelj'  ia— bad  tome  p»- 
ciiliar  mods  of  mnniag.  Sea  Cdsbi.  Aiahel  alio 
waa  **iwift  on  hia  fe«t,"  and  the  Gadita  hteoea  who 
isme  acroaa  to  DaTJd  in  hia  dlfficoltiea  were  "awiftaa 
the  roea  npon  the  nunmlaiai;"  but  in  neithar  of  theic 
laat  eaaes  i>  the  word  roll  emplojed.  The  word  prob- 
mbly  derivea  Ita  modtni  aenae  from  the  cuatom  at  in- 
mctlic  aerraDta  rvnning  b;  tbe  aide  of  Che  carrUge  of 
their  master.     i>ee  (i  uaku 

Footateps  (generally  D70,  fa'ara,  a  trtad;  bat 
■jiec.  =S7,aM',Paa.lvi,6;  IxxTii,  19;  Ixxxix,  SI ; 
Cant.  i|  8,  (be  herl,  aa  elgewbere  rendered).  On  the 
meaning  of  this  term  In  Paa.  xvii,  G,  II,  Ur.  Roberta 
•ays,  aroong  Che  HindAs,  "■  man  who  haa  tbe  people 
walfhing  hiui,  to  find  out  a  cause  for  accusation  against 
him  to  the  king,  or  to  great  men,  aaya.  Yea,  they  are 
aronail  mj-  legs  and  my  feet;  their  eyea  are  always 
open  i  tliey  are  ever  watching  my  nvadv, '  steps ;'  tbaC 
ia,  they  are  loolihig  for  tbe  impress  or  footstep*  In  the 
«wth."  For  this  porpme,  Ibe  eyes  of  the  enemies  ot 
David  were  "  Iwwliig  down  In  the  earth." 

Footstool  (spec,  das,  te'&uA, something  (rorfifM 
upon ;  Sept.  uiroirojiov  t,  r.  Mtivpivoi,  Vulg.  teahel' 
Jn,  2  ChTOD.  ix,  IB).  Where  sitting  Is  referred  to  in 
Scriptniv,  it  ia  freijuentty  spoken  of  as  a  posture  of 
more  than  ordinary  state,  and  means  sittinR  on  a 
throne,  for  which  a  fbotstool  was  neceasary,  boih  in  or- 
der that  tbe  person  might  ascend  to  it,  and  for  sup- 
porting the  legs  when  he  wai  placed  in  it(2Chran.  Ix, 
18).  The  divine  glory  which  resided  symbolically  In 
the  holy  place,  between  the  cherubim  above  tbe  aric 
ot  the  covenant,  ia  snppaaed  to  use  the  ark  aa  a  foot- 
stool (1  Chnm.  xxvlit,  2;  Psa.  xcix,  S;  cxxxii,  T). 
So  tbe  earth  is  oiled  God's  footstool  by  tbe  same  ex- 
treasive  figure  which  represents  heaven  aa  hia  throne 
(Pn.  ex,  1 ;  Isa.  IxTl,  1 ;  MatL  T,  Sf>).  We  And,  on 
the  p^ntinga  in  the  tomlM  of  Egypt,  aa  well  as  on  tbe 
Aaayrlan  monuments,  tyequentrepreaenlatians  of  their 
kings  sitting  on  a  tbrone  or  cbalr  of  state,  with  a  fooC- 
stool.  SeeTnROXK.  The  common  manner  of  sitting 
in  the  East  is  npon  a  mat  or  carpet  spread  upon  (he 
gimind  DT  floor,  with  the  legs  crn««ed.  Many  of  tbe 
Tnrka,  however,  thmugh  Eampean  intereoursa,  at- 
tempt to  ait  npon  ehslre.     Sea  Divah. 

Foot-ifBBhlllK.  The  custom  of  washing  the 
feet  held,  in  ancient  times,  a  place  among  tbe  duties 
of  hospitality,  being  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  gnest,  and  a  token  of  hnmble  and  affectionsCe  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  tbe  entertainer.  It  bad  its  ori- 
gin in  circumstancea  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  tbe 
Eaat.  In  general,  in  warm  Oriental  climes,  cleanll- 
neaa  ii  of  the  highest  consequence,  particularly  as  ■ 
safeguard  against  the  leprosy.     Tbe  East  knows  noCb- 

na  between  sanitary  regulations  and  religious  duties ; 
but  the  one,  as  mDchaithe  other,  are  considered  a  part 
of  that  great  system  of  obligations  under  which  man 
Uea  towardi  Ood.  What,  therafore,  tbe  health  de- 
■vada,  religion  is  at  band  Co  aancCion.    Clranllnett  i*, 

godllnMa  llaelf!  As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  he 
faond  the  origin  and  reason  of  much  of  what  the  Mo- 
aalc  law  laya  down  Couching  clean  and  unclean,  so  tbe 
practice  of  laat-waahing  In  particular,  which  contider- 
■tfaoa  of  parity  and  peraonal  propria^  recoaunended, 
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hospitality  adopted  and  religbn  sanctioned.  In  tem- 
perate climes  bathing  is  far  too  much  neglected ;  but 
in  the  East  tbe  beat  at  tbe  atmosphere  and  the  dryness 
of  the  soil  would  render  the  ablation  of  the  body  pfc 
cBliariy  desirable,  and  make  feet-wasbing  no  less  gra(e> 
(ul  than  aalntary  to  the  wtary  travellBr.  The  foot, 
too,  waa  lesa  |«otected  tlian  with  us.  In  the  earliest 
ages  it  probably  bad  no  covering,  and  the  aandal  woni 
in  later  times  was  little  else  than  the  aote  of  our  shoe 
bound  under  the  foot.  Even  this  defence,  however, 
was  ordinarily  laid  aside  On  entering  a  house,  in  which 
the  inmates  were  either  barefoot  or  wore  nothing  bnt 
slippers.     See  Shob. 

Tbe  washing  of  the  feet  Is  nmong  tbe  moat  ancient, 
as  well  as  the  mosC  obligatory  of  the  rites  of  Extern 
bos|uUlity.  From  Gen.  x\-iii,4:  xix,2,it  oppeara  to 
have  existed  as  early  as  the  daya  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham.  In  Gen.  xxlv,  82,  also,  "  Abraham's  eerv- 
ant"  Is  provided  with  water  to  wash  hia  feet,  and  tbe 
men's  feet  that  were  with  him.  Tbe  same  custom  is 
mentioned  in  iludg.  xix,  31.  From  1  Sam.  xxv,  41,  It 
appears  that  the  rite  was  eomettmes  perfonned  by  aerv- 
anta  and  sdns,  as  their  appropriaCe  dat)~,  regarded  aa 
of  an  bumble  character.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its  be- 
ing a  token  of  affecdonste  regard,  it  was  a  sign  of  hu- 
mility. Vessels  of  no  great  value  appear  to  have  been 
ordinarily  kept  and  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  These 
vessels  would  gain  notliing  in  estimstion  from  tbe  low- 
ly, it  not  mean  oOcs  for  nUch  they  were  employed. 
Hence,  probably,  the  explanation  of  Fsa-lx,  S,  "Uoab 
is  my  wash-pot."  Slaves,  moreover,  were  commonly 
employed  in  washing  the  feet  of  guests.  Tbe  passage, 
then,  in  effect,  declarea  tbe  Moabices  to  be  the  meanest 
of  God's  Instruments.     See  Wabh-pot. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  cuslom  is 
fonndintheiathcbapter  of  John's  Got  pel,  where  our 
Saviour  is  represented  as  washing  tlie  feet  of  his  disci- 
ples, with  whom  he  had  taken  supper.  Minate  par* 
riculara  are  given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which  should 
be  carefully  atudled,  as  presenting  a  true  Oriental  ptc- 
tore.  From  ver.  12  sq..iC  is  clear  that  the  act  waa  of  a 
symbolical  nature,  designed  to  teach,  ^^rn'oH,  broth- 
eily  humility  and  good-wtU.  If  the  master  had  per- 
fonned for  his  schobrs  an  act  at  once  so  lowly  yeC  ao 
needful,  how  much  more  were  the  disciplea  themselvea 
hound  to  consider  any  Christian  service  whatever  as  a 
duty  which  each  was  to  perform  for  the  other.  Tbe 
principle  Involved  in  tlie  particular  act  la,  that  love 
dignifles  any  service;  that  all  high  and  proud  thoughts 
an  no  less  unchristiaii  than  selflsb ;  and  that  the  sole 
ground  of  honor  in  Che  Church  of  Christ  ia  meek,  gen- 
tle, and  aelf-forgetCing  benevolence.  It  waa  specially 
customary  in  Che  days  of  our  Lord  to  wash  Liefore  eaU 
lug  (tUtt.  XV,  2;  Lnlie  li,  38).  Thia  was  also  tbe 
pnctice  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  may  be  aeen  ia 
lliad,  X,  677.  From  Marthd  (Epiff.  Hi,  60.  8,  "  Depo- 
sni  soiois"),  we  see  it  was  usual  to  lay  aside  the  shoes, 
lest  Chey  should  roll  the  linrn.  Tbe  usage  ia  still 
found  among  Che  Orientais  (Niebuhr,  i,  54 ;  Shaw,  p. 
202).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrupnious  regard  to 
the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  npon  himself  from 
tbe  Pharisees  (Luke  xi,  38).  In  this  our  Lord  was 
probably  influenced  by  the  superrtitious  abnsee  and 
foolish  misinterpretations  connected  with  washing  be- 
/art  meat.  For  tbe  same  nama  ho  may  purposely 
have  poatponed  the  act  of  washing  bis  disciplea'  feet 
till  afler  supper,  lest,  while  he  was  teaching  a  new  les- 
son of  humility,  he  might  add  a  sanction  to  current  and 
baneful  errors.  See  AnLimoM.  The  union  of  affeo- 
llonace  actention  and  lowly  service  is  found  indicated 
by  feet-washing  In  1  Tim.  v.  10.  where,  among  tbe  signs 
of  tbe  widows  that  wen  to  be  honored — supported,  that 
is,  altha  expense  of  the  Chnrcli — this  is  given,  if  any 
•ne''have  wosbed  the  sainu'  feet."    See  Wauhho  or 
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)tud  of  abiHs,  u  wall  ki  tbe  beat  of  the  climate, 
gave  riM  to  frequent  ablutions,  and  eapecially  of 
the  fMt.  It  becamo  a  duty  ot  hoapitality,  and  a 
mark  of  teipect  cowarda  strangers.  Abraham  offer- 
sd  water  to  the  three  augela  (Gen.  jtvii),  1)  to  wuh 
their  feet;  Lot  did  th«  lame  to  tha  two  angeli  who 
Tieiled  him  (Gen.  xii,  S);  Abigail  to  tbe  meuen- 
gen  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv,  41),  The  PhariHa  Si- 
IDon  gave  Jeias  no  wiiUr  for  hii  feet  (Luke  vil,  M), 
and  Maiy  Hagdaleoe  therefon  waahed  hla  t»el  nitii 
tear),  and  wiped  them  with  the  hair*  of  her  head.  A  ' 
the  latt  BUpper  Chrlat  wiahed  tha  feet  of  hig  diicipb 
(John  sili,  4).  This  waa  at  once  a  aymbol  and  an  e 
amplai  a  ■<niibo1,  aa  It  was  meant  to  teach  them  (1) 
that  thoaa  onlj  whose  sins  were  viaabed  away  by 
bim,  the  Lamb  of  God,  could  have  part  with  bim  here. 
after ;  and  (i)  that  sacb  a*  had  once  been  thua  puri- 
fied In  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  "needetb  not  aave  to 
waab  bla  feet,  but  ia  clean  every  whit"  (John  xiii,  10). 
Tbe  act  thna  performed  by  Cbrlat  at  tbe  iostiEation  of 
tbe  Sapper  iuggesta  to  believer*  at  every  commaDion 
thia  leseon  of  bumiUly.  It  ia  also  an  emnplc  of  hn- 
millty,  paUence,  forbearaace,  and  charity,  nnd  partic- 
ularly of  aislatance  in  helpiog  each  other  to  purifica- 
tion fttim  aio. 

In  ttie  early  poel-apoetolic  times,  the  command  "  ge 
ate  oagU  lo  mA  one  atalhtr't  fat"  came  to  be  ol>- 
•erved  not  only  after  the  spirit,  butaJao  after  tbe  letter. 
Augustine  apuka  (Ep.  118,  od  JimiarHm)  of  this  prac- 
tice, aa  alao  of  the  doubta  entertained  in  hit  times  aa 
to  the  proper  day  when  tbe  ceremony  ought  to  be  per- 
tbrmed.  1  he  Synod  of  Toledo,  6&4  (ch.lli)  stated  that 
it  should  take  place  on  theannlvenury  of  theday  when 
Christ  performed  it— the  Thursday,  14th  of  Niaan.  In 
the  Greek  Chnrch,  toot-waabing  came  to  be  even  con- 
sidered aa  a  sacnment.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Bernard  de  Clairvaui  strongly  recommends 
it  as  sacnmBtlUTn  mnunonu  pteaHomn  quolidiaao- 
ram.  Yet  it  did  not  become  a  general,  public  prac- 
tice in  either  Church.  It  waa  mostly  observed  at  the 
instalUtlon  of  princes  and  bishops  in  tbe  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  Greek  convents,  howe\-Br,  and  at  the  Russian 
court,  it  is  yet  observed  with  great  solemnity  (I.*o  Al- 
lat.  Oe  dim,  et  ieM.  grire.  'il).  In  the  psp;il  court,  in 
tbOHi  of  Vienna,  Munich,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  in  the 
cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cho  rah, 
the  comniand  Is  also  literally  carried  out  to  this  day, 
the  pope,  emperor,  kioRi,  etc.,  washbg  the  feet  of 
twelve  persons,  generally  poor  old  men,  who  receive  a 
small  gratuity  on  the  occasion.  In  Rome,  the  twelve 
repTBsentativea  of  the  apostles  are  seated  in  tbe  Clem- 
entine Chapel,  dressed  In  tunica  of  white  woollen 
doth,  and  the  pope,  otUred  in  tbe  same  plain  manner, 
sprinkles  a  few  drops  on  the  right  foot  of  each,  then 
wipes  and  kisses  iL  At  the  beginning  of  tbe  ceremo- 
ny the  antiphony  Mmtdatim  nonnB  do  eoMi  ia  sune, 
flrnm  whence  the  ceremony  of  the  Pedibteiton  ia  also 
called  Mtudatum.  After  this  a  repast  tikes  place,  at 
which  the  pope,  assisted  by  his  cabinet,  serve  the 
twelve  (thirteen)  aposUes,  who,  at  the  close,  are 
mitted  Intake  away  the  white  tunica,  the  towela 
which  their  feet  have  been  wiped,  and  a  small  jriece 
of  money. 

Luther  o^qioaed  "this  hypocritical  foot-woahlng,"  In 
which  the  superior  washes  the  feet  of  bis  inferior,  who, 
the  ceremony  over,  will  have  to  act  all  the  more  hom- 
b1y  towards  him,  while  Christ  had  made  it  an  emblem 
of  trne  humility  and  abnegation,  and  raised  thereby 
tbe  poaithm  of  those  whose  feet  be  washed.  "  We 
have  nothing  to  do,"  said  he,  "  with  feet-waablng  iciCA 
■nfsr,  otherwise  it  la  not  only  tbe  feet  of  the  twelve, 
but  those  of  everybody  we  should  wash.  People  would 
be  much  mors  beneltted  if  a  general  bath  were  at 
onoe  ordatea,  and  the  whole  body  washed.  If  you 
wish  to  wash  your  neighbor's  feet,  see  that  your  heart 
Is  really  hombla,  and  help  every  one  fai  becoming  bet- 
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The  diardi  of  England  t  first  ivtried  oat  tbtt  lattw 

sembled  in  Whitebail  tvery  year  as  many  poor  inaa 
and  women  as  the  sovereign  has  reik'ned  yeara;  M 
each  el  these  are  given  clothes,  food,  and  aa  maBy 
pieces  of  money  as  tha  sovereign  count*  years.  The 
AnabapluU  continued  tbe  practice  of  font-waafeiag, 
which.  In  consideratim  of  the  passages  Jolin  vlil,  14; 
1  llm.  V,  10,  they  considered  as  a  sacrament  iutitatid 
and  recommended  by  Christ  (see  tbe  Con/OMti)  of  tbt 
United  Baptists,  or  Uennonitea,  of  16G0).  The  i«. 
(Aenu  Upper  Consistory  of  Dresden  condemned  in 
ITie  twelve  Lutheran  dtisens  of  Welda  to  public  pts- 
once  for  having  permitted  doke  Horiti  Wllhelm  to 
wash  their  feet.  As  the  Horaviam  revived  tbe  old 
love-fbasts,  they  also  revived  the  practice,  yet  wilbool 
strictly  enforcing  It.  It  need  to  be  performed  noA  only 
by  the  leadara  towards  their  followers,  but  also  by  the 
latter  among  tbemaelvea,  while  they  sang  a  bymn  ex- 
planatory of  tbe  aymbol.  In  which  it  waa  called  "  tbe 
lesser  baptism."  The  .tfeanonjtrf  (q.  v.)  and  the  AJKr 
BrtAm  (q.  v.)  still  practise  foot  -  washing.  The 
Ckurri  of  God  (q.  v.)  regards  foot-washing  aa  a  posi- 
tive ordinance  of  perpetual  standing  io  the  Church, 
the  same  as  luptiam  and  tbe  Loed's  Supper. — Herxi^ 
Beal-Eiuyilij}.  iv,  680. 

Forbes,  Rt.  Hon.  Ouacaa,  one  ot  tbe  moat  eoi- 
inent  lawyers  of  Scotland,  waa  bom  at  Bnnchrew  or 
Cnlloden  in  1686,  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwords  spent  some  time  at  tbe 
universities  in  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Paris.  Id  171T 
he  became  solicitor-general,  and  in  1742  lord-presidaot 
of  the  court  of  eeasion.  In  tbe  Rebellion  of  1745  be 
iponsed  tha  Hanoverian  cause,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  ingratltnde  of  the  government  so  chagrined  him 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  fever  produced  by  it.  Preai- 
dent  Forbes  cultivated  tha  study  of  ilelirew  and  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  English  phi- 
and  theological  writer  John  Hutchinson.  In 
k,  TAoaghli  on  Rtliffioa,  natural  aad  rtttaltd 
1735-43,  Svo),  translated  into  French  by  father 
Honbigant),  he  lays  dawn  the  doctrine  that  a  ayatem 
of  natural  science  as  well  as  religion  could  be  drawa 
fh)m  tlie  books  of  tbe  O.  T.  if  interpreted  acoaidiDg  to 
the  radical  import  or  root  of  the  language.  Forbes 
published  also  Rejkelumt  oa  Ike  Somvtt  oflnenitJitf 
wilh  rtgard  la  RtUgim  (Edinb.  ITW,  '2  vols.  ISmo,  or  1 
vol.  ISmo): — Leiten  to  a  Bidhop  conctrmmg  moiu  sat- 
porlant  Ditaneria  im  Pluloiophy  md  Tieotogg  (Load. 
1735,  4tai  also  translated  Into  French  by  father  Hon- 
bigsnt).  The  entire  works  of  Forbes,  with  a  Uograpk- 
ical  sketch,  wore  published  by  J.Bonnotyne  (Edinh. 
1816,  Rvo ;  2  vols.  ISmo).  Biabop  Warborton  calls  him 
tbe  greatest  man  that  ever  Scotland  produced,  both  aa 
a  Judge,  a  pab-iot,  and  a  (christian. — Encyiop.  Brit,  ix, 
771;  Alllbone,i>irt,  q/',4ttfAon,  i,611.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Forbes,  Eli,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Weetborouch,  Maaa.,  Oct.  17?6;  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  17SI ;  and  in  17G3  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Brooklield,  Mass.  In  176!  he  went  on  a 
miaaion  among  the  Oneida  Indians.  In  1776  he  was 
inatailed  as  pastor  at  Gloucester,  having  left  his  fcm. 
mer  parish  on  account  of  a  false  charge  of  Toirlsizu 
He  died  Dec.  15, 1804.  He  published  TVfoaii^  Boot 
(ISOl,  limo),  and  a  number  of  occasional  aermooa.— 
Sprague,  AtnalM,  i,  493. 

ForbM,  John  (of  Corse),  eon  of  Patrick  Fotboa, 
waa  bom  May  !,  1598,  After  stodying  at  HeideiliB^ 
and  Sedan;  be  was  appointed  prolhaaor  of  divinity  iM 
King'a  College,  Aberdeen,  hi  1619.  In  the  great  sbvc- 
gle  in  Scotland  between  Fraabytorianism  and  |«elac7', 
hvored  Episcopacy,  but  songbt  to  be  a  peaeeotska^ 
Uisbing/reaimni^matDrthu  rtrittait^f^ei$mBf- 
dens Seotimo (Aberdeen,  1B»).  In  16S8hepabliBlMd 
A  ptatHobh  Wamiiur  lo  Os  St^iOi  m  Acottmi.  B^ 
f uaing  to  aign  the  Solem  n  LeagM  and  Coraoant,  ba  waa 
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daprtved  of  hii  btneflea  in  1640.  HU  cue  vm  ooe 
of  p«iiii«T  hardihip,  for  hs  had  nude  DTet  part  of  his 
own  priT&te  propeitj  to  ba  ■ttachsd  to  the  prafeuur- 
■hlp  which  h>  h«ld,  uid  ha  bat  thii  proper^  on  being 
.Ti.mj.^J  fnHn  bis  offiM.  In  1642  he  weot  to  Hol- 
land, Dwrrisd  tliere,  and  remained  threa  yeaia.  Re- 
turaiog  to  Scotland,  he  Bpent  the  nmundar  of  hia  Lfa 
on  hii  eatate  at  Corse,  and  died  April  20, 1648.  HiB 
npntation  chiefly  reata  upon  hie  great  work  Itutrut:- 
tioHti  UiMloriio-Titologiat  de  Axtrina  Ciritliana  et  m- 
n'o  rerum  itala,  ortiigiie  trrorilmi  el  conlrovernit  (Amst. 
16«5,fol.;  Geiieva,1680,fo1.:  aUiitlKed  by  Arnold  Uon- 
taoua  (Amit.  1663,  8vo).  Hia  collected  works  were 
pabliahed  under  the  title  Joaonis  Forbeaii  i  Corae  Op- 
era Omnia,  iMer  qwt  piurima  po4thuma,  with  Viia  by 
Dr.  G&rden  (Anist.  171S-8,  2  vols.  fo!.).  Hia  /fufrne- 
tioHtt  is  atUl  a  valuable  work;  its  deaign  was  la  ahow, 
in  oppoaition  to  BclUnnine,  the  doctrinal  agreement 
between  the  ReformerH  and  the  earlier  Ealhen,  and  it 
formed  ■  preeuraor  of  the  modern  worlia  on  the  Hia- 
tarj  of  Doctrine).  Biihop  Burnet  (Preface  to  I^fe  of 
Bedtll)  MVB  that  Forbes  of  Corse  waa  a  man"  of  mQch 
more  extensive  learniug  than  bis  father  (Patrick 
Forbes),  in  which,  perhaps,  he  wai  excelled  by  none  of 
Uut  Age.  Those  who  shall  read  his  book  of  Historical 
aod  Tbeological  InatituCions  will  not  dispute  this  title 
with  him ;  for  it  is  Bo  excellent  a  work,  that,  if  he  bad 
been  left  iti  quiet,  in  the  retirement  he  had  chosen,  to 
apply  himself  to  his  studies,  and  could  have  finished  it 
1^  ■  aecond  volume.  It  woald,  perhaps,  bare  been  the 
■toet  valoable  treatise  of  divinity  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed In  tbe  world."  Banr  names  Forbes  and  Petavius 
M  the  two  great  writers  of  the  ITIta  century  on  His- 
tory of  DtMnatt.—Einyd,  Britannea,  li,  776 ;  Nice- 
Rni,lf^n«ra/ioiir  srrnr.etc.it.  xlii:  " 
lory  o/Ckn4&m  IMerabm,  1, 66. 

Foibes,  Fattick,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  hiuity  in  Aberdeenahire  in  1661,  and  became 
"  laird  of  Corse"  and  baron  of  O'Neil.     H 
Gated  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.     "! 
space,"  says  bishop  Keith,  "be  refuted  to 
boly  orders ;  bnt  at  last,  when  he  was  tbrty-eight  years 
old,  via.  anno  1613,  he  waa  prersiled  upon — a  very  eia- 
gnimr  accident  having  intervened,  which  made  him 
then  yield,  namely,  the  nunest  obtestation  of  a  rellg- 
tone  ministet  in  the  neighborhood,  who.  in  a  fit  of  mel- 
ancholy, had  stabbed  himself,  but  earvlved  to  lament 
bieerror."   He  became  paator  of  Kaitb,  in  Uoraysbiro, 
where  be  remained  until  161S,  wban  be  waa  elected 
biafaop  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  recommendation  of    ' 
king.      He  died  Marcb  S8, 16.'U.      >■  He  waa  won 
TJiit  bia  diocese  In  a  very  elngnlar  retinue,  scarce 
person  hearing  of  him  until  he  came  into  the  church 
on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  according  as  he  perceived  tl 
reepactive  ministera  to  bebave  themselves,  he  ga' 
hia  Instructions  to  them."      He  wrote  CommaUaria 
Aport^rfin,  cum  Appndire  (Amst.  1646,  4ta) ;  tran 
lUed,  A  n  tx^uiiile  Conmeniarg  o*  lit  Setidaliim  (Lon- 
don, 1613,  4to);  a  treatise  entitled  Exrrdlatiimti  de 
Ferio  ZM,-  and  ■  Diuertalio  de  Venionibai  vmtaailii. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  Co  Aberdeen  University,  of 
which  he  waa  chancellor,  and  he  revived  the  profesia> 
ahlps  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity.— Keith,  HilonciJ 
Catal.  o/Scvtluh  Brilicpi  (Ziiab.lS2i,Svoy,  Bnraet, 
HutOTjofovomTimn,  Uooy,  Ecd.  Biog.  y,  IbT . 

Foibea,  WllUam,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  waa  borr 
at  Aberdeen,  1565,  and  was  educated  at  Msriscbd  Col- 
lasB.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  abroad  and 
rtBdied  at  the  German  universities,  especially  Helm- 
Bttdt  and  Heidelberg.  He  returned  after  five  years, 
and  waa  oSfered  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  bnt  he 
daclined  Et,  and  became  minister  first  at  Alford,  next  al 
Hoalmnak,  and  afterwarde  at  Abenleen.  About  1617 
be  waa  chosen  principal  of  Uartschal  College  in  that 
dtf,  and  aboot  1619  he  accepted  a  pastorate  '  "" 
bwfh.  Wben  Charles  I  waa  in  Scotland  in 
UL-W 
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beard  Potbes'  preach,  and  sud  that  be  bad  fea&d  a  man 
deserved  to  have  a  see  erected  for  him.  His  pa- 
from  the  king,  to  be  the  fint  bishop  of  Edlnbnigb, 
bear*  date  the  Z6tb  of  January,  1684,  and  he  died  April 
'  in  the  same  year.  He  wrote  CimiidtTxitumtt  modala 
pac^fica  controcertiarum  dejoMlificalione.purgaioru), 
iKKalione  landontm,  which  waa  published  poathu- 
moDsly  (Load.  16J8,  Svo :  reprinted,  with  an  English 
on,  in  tho  Library  o/Ai^lo'Catholie  Theologg,  Oi- 
,  18W-66,  2  vols,  Svo).  This  work  is  a  storehonse 
of  learning  on  the  subject,  but  does  not  maintain  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification.  It  embodied  a 
proposal  for  an  accommodation  between  the  Protestant 
Epiacopal  churcbea  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  tbe  only 
result  of  which  would  have  been  to  make  epiacopacy 
regarded  with  mora  anapicion  in  Scotland  than  it  was. 
Sinne  otbet  polemical  works  of  his  which  had  raised 
high  expectations  were  lost  Burnet,  choncleming 
his  eloquence,  says  that  "be  preached  with  a  lealand 
vehemence  tliat  made  him  forget  all  tbe  measures  of 
time — two  or  three  hours  was  no  extraordinary  thing 
for  him"  (En^iih  CVcfopmJia)— Hook,  Eodti.  Biog.  v. 
158 ;  Eneydopadia  Briiaamca,  ix,  T77. 

ForcelUnl,  Eaioio,  an  Italian  leitcogrspher, 
was  bom  Aug.  26, 1688,  at  Fener,  a  village  Dear  Pa- 
dua. As  his  family  wss  poor.  It  was  only  towards 
manhood  that  he  was  able  to  begin  the  regular  course 
of  study  in  the  seminsry  at  Padua.  His  induBtry  and 
succBsa  in  stndying  Latin  gained  tbe  confidence  of 
Facciolati  (q.  v.),  who  associated  him  with  his  labors, 
especially  in  preparing  the  ToliiaM  LaEtatali*  Ledeott, 
amtiUo  el  cura  Jae,  Faixiolaii,  Qpera  tt  tlnd-'o  ^g.  For- 
ctUmi  Lacabraiim  (Padua,  1771).  The  excellence  of 
this  great  work  la  largely  attributed  to  Forcellini.  He 
died  April  4, 1768.     See  FacciocA-n. 

Fotcoa  (spec.  V^T^,  dia'gU,  Umigih,  especially  in 
a  military  pmnt  of  view;  hence,  also,  army, /or<f)fni 
(ion,  etc.).  In  one  phrase,  "forces  of  tbe  Gentiles"  (Isa. 
Ix,  6, 11),  seems  to  be  lued  in  Its  widest  senae  (see  Al- 
exander, sd  Ioc.)ta  denote  (as  the  context  implies)  not 
only  the  subjugation  of  the  heathen,  but  also  the  eon- 
aeeration  of  their  tcetJlh  (Gen.  ixxiv,  2B,  where  the 
same  Heb.  word  occurs).  The  C^SQ  n^K,  or  g<id 
of  ttrongkoldi,  of  Dan.  xi,  88,  is  probably  Mars,  or 
rather  Jupiter  (Olym^HUS  or  Capitolinus),  whom  An- 
tiochus  (q.  v.)  specially  honored.     See  DANtKL. 

Ford  (las'?,  maoior',  and  n^arp,  mabarak',  a 
pati).  a  shallow  place  in  a  atteam  where  it  may  easily 
be  crossed  on  foot  or  by  wading  (Gen.  xxxli,  28 ;  Josh. 
U,  2;  Judg.  iii,28j  xii,  G,  6;  lea.  xvi,  2).  See  Biv. 
EH.  Tbe  Heb.  word  is  also  nsed  both  In  the  eingulsr 
and  in  the  plural  with  reference  to  the  moantsin  pass 
at  Michmash,  between  Seneh  and  Dozer  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
4,  and  Isa.  x,  29).  Mention  is  repeatedly  made  of  the 
fords  of  Jordan  (JoEh.il,  7;  Judg.iii,3Si  xii,&,6;  A. 
V.  "passages").  These  were  evidently  in  ancient 
time*  few  in  number,  and  well  known,  though  now 
the  Jordan  is  fordabie  in  hundreds  of  places  (Smith's 
Diet.  o/Clatticai  Grogr.  a.  v.  Palastina.  p.  S21).  See 
JoBDAK.  Of  theae,  that  named  Bethabara  (q.  v.) 
was  probably  the  most  noted.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  the  ford  of  the  Jsbbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  22),  and  the 
fotdaofAroon(Isa,xTi,S).  See  Ann  on.  Tbe  fords 
of  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  li,  32)  were  probably  the  bridgtia 
aorosa  that  river  built  by  Nitocris,  as  tho  Enpbrates 
was  not  fordabie  at  Bat^lon  (Hitiig,  Hztg^.  Bib.  ad 
loc.).     See  EuPHRATKB. 

Ford,  Joshua  KowaHDa,  a  Presliyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  OgdenabnrRh  Aug.  8, 1825,  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  IStt.  and  studied  theology  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  In  1847  he 
entered  the  mis^nary  work  in  Syria,  under  the  Bn> 
spices  of  the  American  Board.  His  fliat  station  waa 
Aleppo.  He  was  afterwards  tnnsftoTedtoBdrat,Bnd 
subsequently  to  Sidon.  Invited  by  tbe  Turkish  Mis- 
aloui  Aid  Socie^,  he  spent  some  months  In  England 
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In  1861.  advocating  the  cluini  of  the  Svriia  Mi. 
In  1865  he  returned  to  America  on  IccouQt  afi 
Id  his  bmily,  and  labored  aameitl]-  in  behalf  of  hia 
D^aaion ;  but  bii  eiertiana  «nfe«bled  bim,  and  be  died 
of  pnenmoniB  M  Geneiea,  N.  Y.,  April  3, 1866.  Whili 
In  the  Eitt  ha  obtained  a  tboRiagh  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bic, and  could  Dae  it  in  preaching.  He  rendcKd 
ful  lervica  in  editing  Arabic  boolia  for  the  preaa, 
wrote  a  bock  in  that  language  on  "  Fasting  and  Pray- 
er." He  alao  used  the  Turkish  language. — Wilson, 
PmbgltriaB  llittorical  Almanac,  1867,  p.  SSS, 

FordTce,  David,  brother  of  Jamea,  waa  bom  in 
1711  at  Aberdeen.  In  174!  he  was  appointed  proftseoi 
of  motai  philosophy  in  Klnrischal  College.  He  per- 
ished by  ahlpwrcch  in  17r^I.  He  wrote  Dialogues  cor^ 
ctnang  Edscntton: — Thiedona,  a  Dialogue  on  the  Art 
efPnaeldng  (Lond.  1755,  8d  cd.  IZmo)  i—EkmenU  of 
Moral  Pkilotopks  (Und.  I7G9,  4th  od.  ISnio). 

Fordyce,  Jamea.  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom 
in  1720  ut  Aberdeen,  was  educatul  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, and  was  successively  minister  at  Brechin  oud 
Alloa,  in  ScotUnd,  and  at  Monkwell  Street,  Londi 
In  1782  be  relinquiabed  the  pastoral  office,  and  retii 
Atst  to  Hampshire  and  aTterwards  to  Bath,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  1, 17S6.     He  wrote  Btrmoni  to  Yoang  Worn 
(London,  0th  ed.  1778,  2  vols.  12mo):  — ^iWrewei 
Yoasg  Men  (Lond.  1777, !  vols.  13mo)  z—Addnua 
(jIs  Deilg  (London,  1786,  sm.  8vo);  and  several  sing 
ns,  which  ware  very  popuhir. — Jones,  Chritlian 


Forehead  (HX^,  mt'tiacX,  tnm  an  obsolete  root 
■ignif.  to  ihint,  GeseniuB,  TKss.  Ileb.  p.  815 ;  ^truiroi'). 
The  practice  of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women 
of  the  higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
Eaat,  anfflcientiy  atlgmatizes  with  reproach  the  un- 
veils d  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xiv,  65; 
Jor.  iii,  8;  Niebnhr, Trap,  i,  132, 149, 160;  Shaw,7>«is 
til,  p.  228,  240 :  Hauelquist,  Travtli.  p.  68 ;  Bucking- 
ham, A  roi  TViiM,  o.  812 ;  Lane,  J/od.  £g.  i,  72, 77, 226- 
248;  Barckbartlt,  TractU,  i,  233).  An  especial  force 
is  thus  given  to  the  term  "harf  of  forehead"  a  ' 
■criptive  of  audacity  in  general  (Ezek.  iii,  7, 
compare  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv,  242—"  Ejectum  attrita  de 
fronte  mborem").     See  Veil. 

The  cDstom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both  of 
coloring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing  on 


^ 


Oricntol  Marks  [a  the  Forehead. 

the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  aome  special 
deity  or  religious  sect  is  mentioned  by  various  writers 
(Bnrckha[dt,iVote(  on  Btd.  I,  61 ;  Niebuhr.TVtm.  ii,  57 ; 
'Wilkinaon,.1fK..^.il.  342;  Lane,  Meden,  F^.i,  B6). 
Somatimea  it  extends  to  seriooa  inflictions.  See  Ccr- 
«iv<H  ts  SHB  Fi.BtH.     It  li  doabtleaa  alluded  to  in 
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Rev.  (liil,  16, 17 ;  i[iv,9;  xvil,  S;  xx,  4),  and  hi  the 
oppoalte  directbn  bv  Eaekiel  (is,  4,  5,  6),  and  in  Dev 
{vii,B;  ix,4;  ziv,l;  xxH.i).  The  mark  mentkaeil 
by  Eaekiel  with  approval  haa  been  supposed  by  soM 
to  In  the  figure  of  the  cross,  taid  to  be  denoted  by  the 
word  here  used,  ^p.  In  the  ancient  Shemitic  tangnge 
(GeBenlus,7%Ei.p.  1495;  S-ptBcer,  De  Leg.  Heir.  u,V; 
iii,  40B,  «8).     See  Mabk  (os  thh  Pebso-i). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to  hea- 
then practice  that  the  higb-priest  wore  on  the  front  of 
his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  Holiness  to  the 
Lord"  (Eiod.  xxviii,  8G;  jtxiii,  30;  Spencer,  t  c). 
Sec  Mitre. 

The  "jewels  far  the  forehud"  mentioned  by  Eie- 
kiel  (xvi,  12),  and  in  the  margin  of  tlie  A.  Y.,  Geo. 
xsiv,  22,  were  in  all  pcobabllity  noae-riu|{i  (laa.  iii, 
21 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  iii,  225,  226 ;  Harmer,  Obtrr. 
iv,  811,  812;  Gesenius,  Thaanr.  p.  870).  The  Peniaa 
and  also  Egyptian  women  wear  Jewels  and  atriogi 
of  coins  across  their  foreheads  (Oiearius,  TVnrc^,  p. 
317;  Lane,jrod.J>^.ii,228)._Smith,B.v.    See  Noo- 

Fortho  useoffnintlela  between  the  eyes,  see  pROXT- 
LKT,  otid  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy  apparent  in  the 
forehead,  Lefbobv.     For  baldness  in  the  forehead,  tea 

Forelgsei  0^33,  nohi',  Deut.  xv,  3;  Obadiah 

11,  a  ttntagtr,  Ba  elsewhere  rendered ;  ^ijijl,  loeloi', 
Exod.  xii,  45,  a  so^oumar,  as  aioatly  rendered ;  vapat- 
rof,  lit.  a  n«j*4or,  Eph.  ii,  19,  elsewhere  "stranger"  or 
"sojourner"},  a  resident  In  a  country  not  native  to  him, 
i.e.  in  the  Jewish  sense  a  Gentile.  See  Alien.  Such 
non-Israelilea  (D^^I,  Joaepbus  dAAorpia](ii>p<H,  int.  iii, 

12,  3)  aa  reaided  among  the  Hebrews  were  by  the  Mo- 
saic law  not  only  commended  in  genera]  to  the  sympar 
thy  and  humanity  of  the  citiaens  (Exod.  xxii,  31;  iiiii. 
9;  Lev. xlx,  3S, 34 ;  Deut.x,  18  aq.;  comp.Jer,  vii,«; 
£iek.xxii,7;  Zech.vii.lD;  Mai.  iii,  6;  aw  Josephns, 
Apion,  ii,  28),  but  were  also  entitled  to  certun  priri- 
legee  belonging  to  the  poor,  namely,  to  participation 
in  the  festivals  and  decennial  feoata  (I)eut.  xlv,  ii  tq. ; 
xvi,  10  aq. ;  xxvi,  11  sq. ;  Tobit  1,  T),  to  gleanings  hi 
the  vineyards  and  fields  (Lev.  six,  10;  xxiii,  22; 
Dent,  xxiv,  19  sq.),  and  to  the  han-est  in  the  ytir  of 
jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  6);  prescriptions  which  found  a 
detinite  point  of  support  in  Oriental  hospitality.  Be- 
fore the  courts  they  had  eqnal  rights  with  the  Dslivh 
bom  residents  (Exod.  xii,  49;  Lev,  xxiv,  22;  Knnih. 
XV,  IB  aq. ;  Dent,  i,  IG ;  xxiv,  17 ;  xxvii,  191,  and  tbs 
cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  for  them  likewise  in 
case  of  on  intentional  homicide  (Numb,  xxxv,  15). 
On  the  other  band,  they  also  were  not  allowed  to  per- 
form anything  which  waa  an  abomination  acconling 
lotheHelirewlaw(Eiod.xx,ia;  Lev.xvii,10;  xviU, 
36;  XX,  2;  xxiv,  16;  Dent,  v,  14;  Esek.  ziv,  7);  yet 
they  were  exempted  trom  the  prohibition  of  using  the 
flesh  of  animals  tlut  died  of  themselvei  (Deut.  xir, 
21 :  but  there  are  also  other  distlnctiona  between  tlda 

d  Lev.  xvii,  16.  See  Carcask).  Foreign 
slaves  muBt  be  circumcised,  but  were  then  entitled  to 
passover  (Gen.  xvii,  13  sq. ;  Exod.  xii,  44).  It 
waa  lawful  to  take  intenat  from  fonignen  for  loaned 
capiUl  (Deut.  xxiii,  20).  See  Dkbt.  Under  certain 
restrictiona,  when  they  submitted  to  circumcision,  tbey 
became  naturalized,  and  received  the  JirercgatiTB  cf 
Jewish  citiiensbtp:  Edomitea  and  Egyptians  in  d>s 
third  generation  (Dent,  xxiii,  7  sq, ;  comp.  Thecdorat, 
Quail,  in  Deut.  26),  otiiers  after  a  longer  time.  Only 
Ammonites,  Kloabites,  caatiated  penons,  and  the  aW- 
ipring  of  public  barlota  were  altogether  excluded  (Ma 
hia  privilege  (Dent,  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  comp.  Neh.  xiii,  1). 
Foniguors  accordingly  appear  in  the  royal  sarriM  (I 
Sam.  xxi,  7  ;  xiii,  9 ;  3  Sam.  xi,  3, 6,  etc.).  Sea  Oitw 
TITS.  Later  Amatlclsm,  however,  sought  to  expel  all 
foreigners  from  the  country  (Neb.  xiii,  8 ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Eiek.  ilvU,  Si),  or  imposa  th*  bard  oeadlliiN 
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of  drcDinciMon  (Joeephua,  Lift,  S8).  See  gcnenll}'  { 
Mkbulii,  Mv*.  Stdu,  II,  448  eq.  (  JahD,  1,  ii,  B46  tq. 
The  legd  tnatmsnt  of  forFlgnen  tris  In  the  eu^er 
B^ee  the  inoTe  hnmane,  u  origiiwlljr  tt  Rome  (Adam, 
JiDB,  jI  at.  1, 14e)  and  at  Athena.     See  PsoeELTnt. 

roralro,  Fa*»ci»CO(Formw  Franeitcvi),  m  Por- 
tofrueae  Dnminican  monk,  vraa  bom  at  Liaban  in  1528, 
and,  CDtcriag  early  into  the  Dominicaa  onler.  waa  lent 
\tj  John  III  to  BCndj  tbeolo^;  In  the  Univeralt;  of 
PbtIb.  Od  hia  return  tu  Lltlxin  he  wai  charged  with 
the  edocation  of  tho  young  prince  Anionic,  and  waa 
appointed  preacher  to  the  king.  Among  the  Portu- 
gneae  at  the  Council  of  Trent  he  held  the  Hrtt  place. 
1I«  offered  to  preach  before  the  council  in  any  lan- 
guage. The  council  sent  him  on  a  miaiioa  to  Plna 
IT,  who  made  Foreiro  confouor  to  hli  nephew,  ordi' 
nal  Charlea  Borromeo.  He  waa  employed  to  reform 
tbe  Breviary  and  the  Roman  Hiatal,  and  to  aid  in  the 
pRporation  of  the  "Catechlatn  ofttaeCoDDcilofTriint." 
On  hia  return  to  Portagal  he  waa  chosen  prior  of  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Lisbon  In  1568.  He  died  Jacn- 
ary  10,  1587.  Hia  principal  work  la  Imxia  Prophtta 
wetia  et  nova  ex  Htbraico  Vertia,  run  Comrnniario,  etc. 
(Venice,  1563,  fol,),  inaerted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
CriHei  5oit>.— Echard  et  Quitlf,  Script.  Ord.  Prad.  \\, 
Wl ;  Hook,  Ecdrt.  Biogr,  v,  161 ;  Hoefcr,  Nam.  Biegr. 
Genirale,  xviii,  170. 

ZV>reknawledg«.    Sea  Pbcscismcb. 

Fore-Ordination.    See  PaBDBaTisATioK. 

Forer,  LAPSBirr,  a  Jesuit,  bom  in  SKltzerland, 
IIi80,  vaa  [vofeesor  of  pbiloaopfay  in  many  colleges  of 
hia  order;  then  chancellor  of  the  Univeraity  of  Dtllln- 
gen,  and  finally  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Lu- 
cerne. He  died  in  ie59,  leaving  44  works,  a  list  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Sotwetl,  BibHograpiit  dt  la  So- 
eitti  de  Jtiui.  Among  them  ia  Sgtniiiiiim  Caliolicum, 
iMtitroHirm,  Calnaiomm  ana  Apotlolico  enBalum  (Dil- 
lingen,  1 623, 4to).— M  igne ,  Diet  deSiig.  ChriHemt, 

Fommuier  ia  the  literal  meaning  of  irpoi'po/iac 
(Heb.  vl,  20),  a  prtcunor,  one  who  not  only  goea  be. 
fore  to  •  particuUr  place,  to  lead  or  prepan  the  way, 
bot  who  makea  amngements  for  thoae  that  fallow. 
In  thi*  aenae  it  ll  usually  applied  to  John  the  Bnptiat, 
■athehartilnRerofChrlst.  But  in  the  above  t«it  (the 
oolj  one  where  it  oocart  in  Scripture)  it  is  spoken  of 
Jeaua,  the  high-priest  of  the  new  diapeniatlon,  aa  en- 
tering before  hia  fullowera  Into  tb  heavenly  annctu* 
>I7,  and  making  eipiatlon  of  perpetual  efficacy  for  ain- 
l.er.(comp.Johnxiv,2). 

Foreahlp  (irpwpo,  the  pnm.  Acta  zxTii,  BO,  41X 
dieboworatemDfaveBBel.     See  Suir. 

Foreskin  (H^']'?,  c/ni',  a  native  term  for  this 
•pedal  rite;  Greek  dtpapvoria ;  both  uied  in  their  lit- 
mi  and  metaphorical  meaninfc),  the  prepnce  or  pro 
lecting  fold  of  skin  In  tbe  distinctive  member  of  thi 

leave  the  gbaupmit  artificially  nncovered.  llila  well 
known  aymbolical  rite  waa  instituted  by  Jabovab  foi 
the  conaeeration  of  all  the  mala  laraelitea — originally 
deacendanU  of  Abraham  (and  in  that  caso  on  tlie 
edghthday  afterUrtb,  Gen.  xxl,4i  Lev.  xii.B;  Luke 
I,  S9 ;  ii,  21 ;  see  Fbilo,  iii,  6 ;  Josephni,  Aal.  1. 12,  2 ; 
yet  compare  Exod.  iv,  25,  with  <i,  12,  and  the  Mlshna, 
Shabt.  xix,  5,  where  in  certain  caaea  the  ceremony  is 
deferred  till  the  ninth  or  twelfth  day:  tbe  Sabbath, 
bowever,  did  not  canaa  a  poatponement,  John  vii,  !B 
iq. ;  compare  Wetstein,  i,  887 ;  but  delicate  children 
might  be  circamclaed  after  weaning,  Hishna,  I.  c.\  and 
In  later  timea  "  Proaeiytea  of  Rightaouanesa"  (Eiod. 
xil,48;  comp.  Judith  xiv,  10;  see  TacJL //wl.  v,  5,  8), 
at  a  ratiAcation  of  their  title  to  tbe  theoctatic  citlzen- 
ahip.  (Whether  circamcislon  among  the  Egi-ptiana 
ateod  in  connection  with  Pballua  worship  [Tuch,  Gen. 
|i.M4Jlanatdttennint4,  but  its  nse  among  the  laraal- 
ItM  la  rather  agaisat  aacb  a  aappaaftlan.    Baur  [rfit. 


Zattdir.  1832,  i,  104  sq.]  refers  it  to  the  idea  of  separa- 
"  in  from  healhendom,  which  ia  consiitent  with  the  en- 
e  syitem  of  Mosaism  |]comp.  tbe  Mishna,  Nedur.  iii, 
II].)  Uonae-bain  (heathen)  alavea  were  also  to  un- 
dergo the  operation  (Gen.  xrii,  12),  as  a  algn  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  covenant  with  Jehovah.  (But  chil- 
dren bom  of  a  heathen  father  and  an  laraelitisb  mother 
not  be  circumcised,  according  to  I'r&oiB.  Iv,  2) 
yet  comp.  Acta  avi,  3.)  Every  lariclite  (Josepli.  \«l, 
xii,  G,  4),  generaUy  the  father  of  tbe  haoie  (Gen.  xvii, 
23 ;  but,  in  cases  of  exigency,  also  women ;  see  Bux- 
tor^  Bgm^og.  Jvd.  p.  00 ;  comp.  Exod.  iv,  25 ;  not  hea- 
thena,  however  1  yet  see  ^ioiti  «a™.ed.Edmrd,li,40 
sq.  In  adults  a  physician  was  reqnired,  Joiieph.  ^  n/. 
XX,  !,  6.  Id  case  two  sons  by  the  same  mother  die.) 
of  the  operation,  the  [Istei]  tabtuns  allowed  tbe  dr- 
cnmcision  of  the  third  aon  to  be  delayed  till  be  was 
1^11  grown  \  Uaimonidea,  Ilii.  MiM,  i,  18),  should  per- 
form the  rite,  and  they  employed  for  the  purpose  a 
sharp  knife  (Qunnat,  De  caMt  ctmmnfaruf  et  hco- 
pilit  Ilebr.  Uegiom.  1T14 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Theiaunu, 
xxii).  earlier  an  edged  stone  or  atone  knife  (Exod.  It, 
26;  Josh.  V,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  86;  see  DouglBl 
AnaUd.  i,  G9 ;  Abicht,  i^  cuJlru  seqtu,  etc.  Lip.  1T1S ; 
also  in  Husa:i  Thrimar.  i,  407  tq. ;  and  Gedid  Ditt.  dt 
tutrtuncnfu  cireumcii.  Ljpa.  1698 ;  also  in  tbe  A'ov.  !*«- 
sourui  pkUoi.  1, 263  sq. ;  and  in  Ugolino,  uU),  aa  the 
Gaili  or  priests  of  Cyl:ele  caatrated  themaelTCS  with  ■ 
shell  ('•  Samia  teata,"  Pliny,  imv,  46 ;  comp.  Caluil. 
Ixiii,  6;  Martial,  iii, 8;  see  Amobiup,  oifs.  ffmf.  v,lG), 
under  the  idea  that  healing  waa  thereby  promoted. 
The  ChriatianB  of  Abi  uinia  also  performed  tbe  opcia- 
tlon  with  atone  knivH  (Ludolf,  //uf.^fii^.  ill,  1,21). 
Modem  Jews  use  for  this  purpose  steel  knivef,  and  the 
npcration  is  thus  described  by  Otho  (Ler.  Sabb.  p.  133): 
''The  circumcizer  applies  a  rod  to  the  organ,  and 
draws  the  prepuce  forward  over  it  aa  br  aa  possible ; 
then  with  a  forceps  be  aeixes  a  part  of  it,  and  cula  it 
off  with  a  nior.  He  next  aeiies  Ibe  prepuce  with  his 
two  thumbs,  and  rolls  It  back  till  the  whole  gliau  ia 
rxpojied,  after  which  he  aucks  out  the  blood  (Htshna, 
ShaU.  xlx,  S>  till  the  blood  cornea  from  tbe  remoter 
parts  of  the  body,  and  flaally  be  applies  a  plaster  to 
the  wound."  (Comp.  Tbevenot,  Trae,  i,  58;  Chelius, 
Handb.  d.  Odrvrg.  11, 1,  60;  Wolfers,  in  Henke,  Zfil- 
tthr.f.  SlaiUintneii.  1825, 1,  20fi  sq. ;  also  in  the  Eii- 
csrl.  Wdrlni.  d.  midie.  Wiuauch.  v,  256  aq.)  On  Arab 
circumcision,  see  Arvleux,  iii,  146,  That  so  aevere 
and  painful  an  operation  (comp.  Targ.  Jonath.  on  Gen. 
xxli,  1)  could  not  well  be  performed  on  an  infant  Icra 
ttun  eight  days  old  la  evident.  Tbe  practice  of/e- 
mafe  drcnmciaion,  or  excision,  referred  to  by  several 
ancient  and  modem  writers,  as  practiced  by  certain  na- 
tions, may  have  conaisted  in  removing  the  anterior 
flap  of  skin  which  In  some  actual  apedmena  of  Hottcn- 
tota  or  Busbwomen  bos  iieen  found  to  cover  the  female 
genitals,  appanntly  wholly  distinct  from  the  vaginal 
membrane  (see  the  /Vmtjr  CyelBpadia,  a.  v.  Circumda- 
Ion).  Ae  circumdsion  was  a  symbol  of  purification, 
the  prepnce  waa  a  typo  of  corruption  ;  hence  tbephiaae 
■  foreskin  of  the  heart"  (Deut.  x,  16;  Jer.  iv,  10),  to 


leeignab 


henlsh  si 


e(Ron 


compare  Philo.  U,  268).  See  Uncircuucuioh.  The 
part  nmoved  by  circumcision  thue  naturally  become 
one  of  the  haraheat  terms  of  opprobrium  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
26,  86;  comp.  Ludolf,  Comm^.  tn  HiH.  ^A.  p.  274).  , 
like  ceiTwi  among  the  Romans  (Slartial,  vii,82,  G).  It 
waa  sometimea  brought  as  a  trophy  of  slain  Gentilea 
(1  Sam.  xvili,  25;  2  Sam.  iii,  14),  like  ecalpa  by  the 
North  American  aavagee.  Paal,  on  the  other  hand, 
usea  the  ironical  term  "eoncition"  (;Pbi1.iii,2)  to  atig- 
matizB  the  extreme  attachment  of  a  Judalaing  party 
to  this  ordinance.     See  ClBCUHcisioM. 

FORESKINS,  HiLi.  or,  aplace  near  Qagal,  so  call- 
sd  from  the  circamdaion  of  the  Israelitct  at  that  apot 
before  entering  Canaan  (Joah.  t,  8).  8m  OtBUa- 
Ha-abaloth.  ,  ~  I 

I   .,1      .1      CnOO»^IC 


Forest  is 


FOKEST 


in  nndsringin  thBAnth.Ycn.  of  three 
■uuim  aeo.  worda.     Sea  Topoorapbical  Tkbmb. 

1.  U«n»lly  «ad  moit  properly  "1?^,  j/a'ar,  or  rns; 
yaa'rak  (once  renderH  "  wood,"  Daut.  xix,  fi),  slgcU 
tylag  ■  daiiM  woodi  from  its  rtdandaniy  or  luxariaHce, 
■och  u  la  wen  in  tlie  growth  of  forpat4r«e9,  and  in 
Dw  natrictad  (irith  the  exception  of  1  Sam,  xit,  36, 
■nd  Cant,  t,  1,  in  witich  It  refan  to  honey)  to  an  ■bun- 
dance  of  treea.  It  is  the  name  givea  to  all  the  great 
primeval  forests  of  Syrin,  wliere  tba  ttately  treea  gre* 
(Ecclea.  ii,  6 ;  lu.  iliv,  14),  and  vbere  the  wild  beaota 
liad  their  boroea  (Jer.  v,  6 ;  Hie.  t,  8).  Eosea  (ii,  IS) 
appears  to  nse  it  u  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  jra'air,  » 
ragged  and  daolaleplact,  ilka  mtdfror  or  "  wUderaeaa." 
See  Wood. 

2.  til^n,  cla'real,  is  appparently  derived  from  a  Chal- 
dee  root,  onrt,  to  bt  aitaiigltd,  and  wonld  therefore 
signify  a  thiekt  of  trees  or  bushea,  auch  aa  might  af- 
ford a  asfe  liidlng-piace  (oomp.  1  Sam.  iKiii,lG),  and 
such  as  is  now  often  seen  in  lUeatine  on  tlie  sites  of 
rained  cities  (comp.  Isa.  xvij,  9).  It  applies  to  woods 
of  leas  extent,  the  word  itnlf,  according  to  othen,  in- 
volving the  idea  of  what  ia  cut  down  (fh>m  Ci^n, 
Gesen.  TAu.  p.  63D) :  It  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxi^, 
15  sq. ;  S  Chron.  iivii,  f)  applied  to  wooda  property 
•0  caUed ;  iU  eenae,  however,  ia  llloatraled  in  the  oth- 
er pasaagea  in  which  it  occnra,  vix.  laa.  xvii,  9  (A.  V. 
"  bough"),  wliere  the  comparison  ta  to  Uie  aoiitacy  relic 
of  on  ancient  forest,  and  Eoek.  xxxl,  3,  where  It  ap- 
{Jiea  to  treea  or  foliage  aufficlent  to  afford  shelter 
(Vnlg./romlawB<™)ro»it»;  A.  V.  "  with  a  ahadowing 
shroud").  The  term  occurs  seven  times  in  Scrip- 
tnre,  bnt  la  only  ooca  rendered /orMf^"  In  tbtjbmti 
(Sept.  Iv  roi;  ^pv/iait)  he  bnilt  caatlea  and  towen"  (2 
Chion.  xsvli,  4).  The  locality  hare  referred  to  tp. 
pears  to  be  the  aouth  of  Judali,  where  the  monntalna 
ware  formerly,  and  are  in  pUcei  allil.  clothed  with 
dwarf  oaki  and  tangled  shmbberies.     See  Thicket. 

8.  B^lB,  panki',  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  like  the 
Greek  napaliiaot  and  the  Arable  panLuim,  q.  d. pari, 
means  <n  endotrd  ganten  or  ptaUaiim  attached  to  a 
palace,  intended  either  for  ornament  or  for  containing 
ODlmata  of  the  chase  (Eccles.  U,  B ;  Cant.  W.  IB;  camp, 
Xenophon,  Cfrop.  i,  3.  IS).  It  is  found  only  three  tlmea 
in  the  Bible,  and  is  ODOe  translated /or<i(.  In  tieb.  ii, 
8,  Asaph  ia  called  "the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest" 
(Sept.  rou  irapaliiaoB),  where  it  appropriately  aipreaa- 
ea  the  care  with  which  the  foresta  of  Paieatlno  were 
preserved  under  (he  Persian  mle,  a  regular  warden 
iwing  appointed,  without  whoae  sanction  no  tree  could 
be  felled.  Eiaewhen 
(Ecclea,  Ii,  G;  Cant,  i 

Aithongh  Palestine  has  never,  in  hiWorical  times, 
been  a  woodbind  coontry,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  contained  much  more  wood  formerly  than  It 
has  at  present.  Tracts  of  woodiaod  are  mentioned  by 
travellera  in  Palestine,  but  rarely  what  we  should  caU 
a  forest.  There  are  atill  some  remnanta  of  ancient 
oak  forests  on  the  monntMns  of  Bashan,  Gilead,  Her- 
mon,  and  Galilee.  One  solitary  grove  of  cedars  exists 
on  Lebanon,  bnt  Ar.treea  are  thore  abundant.  Tba 
other  fbrerts  of  Palestine  (S  Kings  Ii,  S3 ;  1  Sum.  ziv, 
SGj  vU,  3,  ate.)  hava  almoat  disappeared.  Yet  here 
■ad  there.  In  every  dlatriot  of  the  country,  north  and 
•oath,  eaat  and  weat,  one  meeta  with  a  solitary  oak  or 
terebinth  of  huge  dimensions,  as  at  Hebron,  and  the 
valley  of  Elah,  and  Shiloh,  and  Dan.  These  an  the 
last  treea  of  the  foresta,  and  aerve  to  indicate  what  the 
foresta  of  Paleatine  onca  ware.  Hence  it  Is  probable 
that  the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  tba  celebnted  oaka  and  tarebintba  (a. 
g.  those  of  Abraham,  Tabor,  etc.)  acattered  here  and 
there  were  the  relics.  The  woods  and  foraat*  men- 
tioned  in  the  Bible  appear  to  have  been  sitnoMd  where 
tbay  an  lUDally  found  in  cnlUvated  countriet,  in  the 
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villeya  and  dallies  that  lead  down  ftom  the  high  H 
the  low  lands,  and  in  the  adjacent  plaina,  Tbey  wen 
therefore  of  no  great  aiie,  and  correspond  rMber  with 
tha  idea  of  the  Latin  talou  than  with  oaifaTat.  Tbi 
following  are  those  that  occur  in  Scripture.    See  Tko. 

(1.)  The  moat  eiteosive  was  Um  fml  (_gaar, 
"wood")  of  EjAraini,  implying  a  reKion  of  Ephiaim 
covered  with  forests  where  Houat  Jearun  (^BUlofFvr- 
aatt}  wu  situated  (Joah.  it,  10) ;  or  In  ■llnslon  to  the 
name  of  the  ci^  Kiijsth-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii,  1,  !}.  It 
clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered  the  plain 
of  Jeireet,  and  tha  plain  itaelf  in  the  neighborhood  tt 
Bathshan  (Joah.  zvii,  15  aq.),  extending,  pcrhafa,  at 
one  time  to  Tabor,  which  la  translated  ^^  by  The- 
odotion  (Hoa.  v,  1),  and  which  is  ititt  well  covered 
with  larest.4reas  (Stanley,  p.  850).  It  ia,  pariiaps,  tba 
BaDiewitbtliew«alof.Q^lro«d(Paa.cxizii,6).  Sea 
Efhratah. 

(2.)  There  woa  a  trsnsJordanic/orraf  (joar, "  wood") 
of  Epltrmm  (2  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  Sept.  Jpu>toc)-  It  wu 
here  that  the  army  of  Absalom  woe  delealad,  and  be 
himself  slain.  Itiay  near,  probably  a  little  to  the  wert 
of;  the  town  of  Mahanaim,  where  David  had  hia  head- 
quarters, and  where  he  received  the  first  tidinga  of  tbe 
fate  of  his  son  (ivii,  S6j  xviii,  34).  Why  a  Ibiat 
eaat  of  (he  Jordan  should  bear  the  nuna  £pibraui  can- 
not now  lie  determined ;  bnt  one  thing  ia  certain — ia 
the  noble  oaks  which  still  clothe  the  hills  of  GilMd 
north  of  tha  Jabbok  we  see  the  remnants  of  "the 
wood  of  Ephrsim,"  and  the  representative  of  that 
"gnat  oak"  in  one  of  whose  brancbas  Absalom  «aa 
atrangalv  imprisoned  (xviii,  9;  see  Porter'a  BaaAaat 
for  SfHa  mid  PaUttiae.  p.  311,  8U),  Winer  places  tt 
on  (he  west  side  of  tbe  Jordan :  bnta  compartsen  oft 
Sam.  xvii,  S6 ;  xviii,  B,  88,  proves  tha  reverie.  The 
statement  In  xviii,  S3,  in  paiticniar,  morka  ita  poaitioo 
aa  on  the  highlands,  at  some  little  distance  Tram  tba 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Aat.  vii,  10, 1,  S). 
See  Efhiui)i,Wood  o>, 

(3.)  Tbe/ore><  (jfwr,  Sept.  woXic,  A.V.  "forest") 
o/ITartlh,  Id  the  monntaina  of  Jodsb,  to  which  David 
withdraw  to  avoid  tha  tiiry  of  Siul  (1  Sam.  ixii,  tX 
was  somewhere  On  the  border  of  tbe  PhilistiDe  plain, 
in  the  sonthern  part  of  Judah.     Sea  Haketh. 

(4.)  The  mod  (cWra*,  Sept  opof.  A.V.  "wood"") 
in  fi<  wildemra  ef  ZyA,  in  which  David  ooncealad 
himaelf  (1  Sam.  ixili,  IS  sq.),  lay  aoath-east  of  He. 
bron.     Sea  ZiFn. 

(5.)  The/orMi  (yaor.  Sept-  Jpu/iic,  A,  V.  "wood") 
afSftiiJ  (9  Kings  ii,  23,  !4)  was  situated  In  the  ravina 
which  descends  to  the  plain  of  Jericho.    See  Betbh- 

(6.)  The /OTM*  (yaar,  ipn/idc,  "wood")  through 
hich  tha  Israelites  passed  in  their  puisait  ofthe  Fhi- 
liatlnea  (1  Sam.  xiv,  sa)  was  probably  near  Aljalon 
'  ompore  V,  Bl).  In  one  of  the  volleya  loading  down  In 

e  plain  of  Pbilistla.     See  Saci_ 

(7.)  The  voodt  (eimrri,  ^pu/iJti  "forest")  in  which 
rihsm  placed  his  forts  (S  Cbron.  si  vii,  1)  moat  hsn 
been  similarly  ritusted.     See  Jothak. 

(8.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  was  partly  covered  witli 
■ood  (Strob,  xvii,  75«),  whence  the  Sept.  givea  <pr- 
oi  ss  an  equivalent  for  that  name  in  Isa.  Iiv,  10.  It 
has  still  a  fair  amount  of  wood  (Stanley,  p.  S«a>.     See 

SnAROH. 

(9.)  The  exedlaicy  m  priiU  of  At  Jordat,  so  called 
fhnn  its  gtsen  and  shady  banks,  clothed  with  wiliovd 
tamarisks,  and  cane,  in  which  lions  made  thedr  (C*at 
(Zech.  xi,  S|  Jer.  lii,  6).     See  Jobdas. 

(10.)  The  forttt  (ffonr)  of  adart  on  Momit  Zttoaao 
(2  Kings  III,  SD;  Hos.  liv.  A,  6),  which  matt  bars 
bean  much  more  extensive  formerly  than  atpretenlj 
iption  that  the  "cedar"  of  Scrip- 
ture ia  the  Phaa  cednt,  or  ao-called  "  cedar  of  Lata, 
"itagrowth  iabynomeana  confined,  among  tiois 
'  '     '  '     ip  of  andant  trees  whkb 
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allicig  bj  nnfreqnsnUd  ronto*,  ban  faand  voodt  of 
Ian  ui^sDt  cedir-tceei  id  othar  pUon.     See  Lisa. 

"The  bouM  of  tlis^rM  (jFOiir)  of  Lebantm"  U  hv- 
eiTBl  Umea  mentioiied.  It  kppeui  bi  bare  been  ■  put 
of  the  royal  pslica  bailt  by  Solomon  U  JetuMlem, 
aod  QHd  M  in  uinDi7  (1  King*  Til,  !  >q. ;  x,  1T-!I ; 
S  Chnni.  li,  18-20).  The  hoiue  had  "four  rows  of 
Gujar  pillin,  with  eedu  beami  upon  the  )^Un,  and 
it  wa*  covarad  with  cedar  above  upon  the  beuni," 
Hence,  In  all  piobabllity,  ita  name  (aee  KoU,  ad  loc.). 
3ae  SoLOKOX. 

"  The  /orat  (yaar,  ifv/tut)  of  CaTm^'  i*  a  phttie 
nMd  in  2  Kings  lis,  23,  and  laa.  xxxvil,  21,  Id  ntn- 
EDce  to  the  ravages  o>nimltt«d  by  the  armj'  of  Sen^ 
nadierib  od  the  land  of  Isnel.  The  meaniog  of  the 
daue,  ■ftia'^3  ^57  ("  folert  of  his  Carmei"),  i 
tobtiit  gcirdm  /oral ;  that  la,  tbe  garden-like  cedar 
fimata  of  Lebanon,  to  which  Teference  ia  made  (aee 
Keil  on  ffiijr',  and  Alexander  on  Itaiak,  ad  loc.). 

(11.)  "Tbe/oPtrt  (juar)  in  Arabia"  occun  in  Isa. 
xxi,  IS.  The  phrsM  is  remarkable,  becanae  Arabia  is 
a  CDOntly  slngnlarlj  destitute  of  trees.  In  no  part  of 
it  are  there  any  traces  of  foreats.  (Tbe  Sept.  trans- 
btu  tbe  passage  t  v  r^  ipvivf  imipa^ ;  and  Lowtb 
and  othere  adopt  it;  bat  the  Uasontic  reading  la 
arable.)  The  laeanbg  of  the  word  *1^^  in  this  place 
ia  probably  tbe  same  aa  ttiat  of  tbe  Arabic  your,  a  rag- 
ged rrjrwq,  whetlier  wooded  or  not.     See  Arabia. 

(li.)  In  Zecb.  xi,  2  tbeie  ia  a  singular  expreaaion : 
"Howl,  Oye  oaka  of  Baatian,  for  ibaforat  pfOu  vin- 
lage  ia  come  down."  The  Hebrew  ^ixan  •\y^  (Sept 
i  ipvfiot  i  aCii^BTOs)  rather  signiflea  "  tbe  foitlAed 
fineat"  (Tnlg.  snAiu  mtaalu),  and  it  la  probable  that 
Jeratalem  is  thus  flgura^vely  alluded  to,  the  booaei 
of  which  are  dose  together  as  the  trees  of  a  forest 
(compare  Ulcah.iii,  12;  see  Henderson,  Oa  (As  Jfi»i 
PropiieU,  ad  loc.).  It  may,  however,  refer  to  the  d»- 
vaitition  of  that  region,  for  the  greater  portion  of  Pe- 
raa  wai,  and  atill  la,  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and 
terebinth  (Isa.  li,  IS;  Eiek.  xxTii,6i  com  p.  Back  I  ng- 
bam'e  Paitttat,  p.  103  sq.,  210  eq. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 

Forcet  is  used  aymbollcaily  to  denote  a  d^,  king- 
dom, polity,  or  the  like  (Eiek.  xir,  26).  Devoted 
kingdona  are  also  repreeeoted  under  the  ioutge  of 
a  foTHl,  which  God  threatens  to  bum  or  cnt  down. 
(See  Isa.  x,  17,  18,  19,  34,  where  tbe  briera  and  thome 
denote  the  common  people;  "the  glory  of  the  for- 
eat"  an  tbe  noblea  and  those  of  highest  rank  and 
importance.  3ee  also  Isa.  zxxii,  19;  xxxvii,  81; 
Jer.  xxi,  U;  iiii,  7;  xlvi,  28;  Zech.  xi,  2.)  It 
wai  also  an  image  of  utfruitfulnese  as  conlrasted 
with  a  cnltiraled  field  or  vineyard  (Isa.  xsix,  17; 
xxxii,  16;  Jcr.  xzvi,  18;  Hoa.  ii,  12).      See  Palks- 

Pork  Oi^iVp  tisa,  AeUA'  tOaiim',  a  triad  «f 

pro^t), a  three-pronged  fork,  i.  e.  pilch-fork  with  which 
bay,  straw,  and  the  like  are  gathered  (occurs  only  I 
Sam.  xUl,  21).  The  Targum  (on  Eccles.  xil,  It)  uses 
the  aanM  word  to  express  a  pointed  instruiaent.     See 

AOKICni-TDRE. 

Tbe  Orienlala  do  not  use  Ibrks  at  meals  aa  wo  do, 
but  convey  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  the  fingers. 
See  Eatt!'o. 

Poie1t*imi*>i  "the  pardon  of  any  olTence  com- 
mitted against  as.  We  are  not  apt  to  entertain  any 
permanent  or  Incurable  ill  will  against  the  anthor  of 
injories  to  embers,  and  why  should  we  be  irrecoDcilsble 
whan  injtuiaa  have  been  done  to  ourselves  ?  To  lore 
our  enemlea,  or  rather  not  to  hate  our  enemies.  Is  a 
dnty  which  no  guilt  can  annol,  no  injury  efilace.  We 
are  not  teqaind  In  love  oar  enemies  as  our  friends ; 
bat,  when  any  Injory  has  been  dona  us,  we  are  to  en- 
deavor to  regard  it  with  so  much  resentment  aa  any 
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jnat  and  impartial  person  would  feel  on  hefrlng  it  re- 
lated, and  no  more.  To  revenge  injuries  is  to  retali- 
ate evil  for  the  sake  of  retaliation.  We  are  all  weak, 
frail,  and  alnful  creatures.  None  of  as  passes  through 
one  day  without  feeling  that  he  requires  forgtveaest 
ftom  his  God,  and  too  otteo  also  from  his  fellow-crea- 
tnra.  Mercy  is  all  onr  hope,  forgiveness  onr  con- 
stant prayer.  In  such  a  state,  should  we  not  pity  snd 
assist  each  other  ?  Does  not  mutual  weakness  call  for 
mutual  forbearance?  Weak,  flail,  and  sinful  as  «e 
are,  we  all  hope,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to  attain 
the  happiness  of  heaven  ;  and  can  creatures  who,  after 
a  few  abort  yeara,  expect  to  be  Ibrever  anited  in  the 
preaence  of  God,  to  be  liberated  from  all  unruly  paa- 
sions,  and  to  live  together  forever  in  heaven,  in  peace, 
and  joy,  and  everlasting  love — can  such  creatures  hate 
each  other  on  earth?  can  they  add  to  tbe  aorrowa  of 
thll  .Btste  of  trial,  and  spread  more  thorns  In  the  path 
of  life  by  acts  of  malice  and  revenge  1  con  they  risk 
their  own  etemsl  happiness  by  denying  to  each  other 
that  forgiveness  without  which  they  must  ikot  dare  to 
hope  that  they  abalt  be  tbeinaelvea  forgiven?  We 
know,  from  the  express  declaration  of  our  Savkior,  that 
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beavenly  Father  fbrgive  ns.  Christ  eatimsted  virtoea 
by  their  solid  utility,  end  not  by  their  fashion  or  pop- 
[jarily,  and  hence  he  prefers  the  duty  of  forgiveness 
to  every  other.  He  enjoins  tt  more  frequently,  with 
more  eareestnesa,  and  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms ; 
snd  he  adds'this  weighty  and  peculiar  drcamslonce, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  others  is  the  sole  condition  on 
wbtch  we  are  to  expect  or  even  ask  from  God  forglve- 
neas  for  ourselves.  Thia  preference  is  justified  by  the 
superior  importance  of  the  virtue  itself.  The  fends 
and  animosities  which  exist  In  families  and  among 
ndghbon,  which  disturb  tbe  intercourse  of  human  life, 
and  collectively  compose  half  its  misery,  have  their 
(bundation  in  the  want  of  a  forgiving  temper,  andean 
never  cease  except  by  the  ezareise  of  this  virtne.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  forgive,  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to 
ask  forgiveness.  Let  ns  take  care  so  to  pray  for  fbr- 
givenees,  that  our  prayers  may  not  justify  and  Increase 
our  condemnation.  Let  as  remember  the  amailng 
condeacendoD  of  the  Son  of  God,  in '  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,'  and  thence  learn  humility. 
Let  na  represent  to  our  minds  the  terma  of  our  aalva- 
tion,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  repentance.  Let  OS  adore 
the  infinite  love  of  our  Bedeemer, '  who  laid  down  bi* 
life  for  his  eaemies,'  snd  let  this  l«  the  pattern  of  onr 
charity"  (Fellowes.  fi«fy  (/TbofiOT,  ii,  210-213;  Pa- 
ley,  Mm-ai  and  PolU.  Fiiloioplig,  i,  269;  Waraar,  Sjs- 
Isn  f/T>ivimls  and  iloraUly,  ii,  366).— Robinson,  Tkee- 
lagicaiDiclionarf,t.-<i.;  Americm Prtibyteriaa Rrvita, 
Oct.  1867,  art.  ii. 

"  Some  confound  things  that  are  separate-  and  dif- 
tennt — the  act  of  forgiving  with  the  act  sf  loving 
with  approbation.  Repcntsnca  and  confession  are  in- 
dispeoaable,  when  one  has  intentionally  iajared  ua  in 
any  way,  to  restore  him  to  onr  fellowship  and  appro- 
bation. But  what  is  a  necessary  condilioit  of  this  is 
not  a  necesBsry  condlUon  of  forgiving.  Blending  these 
two  things  together,  snd  thinking  of  them  as  If  they 
were  one  and  inseparable,  has  doubtleas  eansed  soma 
to  dilTer  in  opinion  from  others  who  clesrly  discern  the 
proper  distinctions.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  in  the 
matter  of  forgiveness  we  are  strictly  to  imitate  God 
the  Father,  and  not  forgive  those  who  trespass  againd 
us  until  they  repent  and  aak  our  pardon.  God  is 
clothed  with  the  responslbilUies  of  moral  government 
over  his  creatures,  while  we  are  not.  If  he  had  made 
it  our  doty  to  revenge  onr  own  wrongs,  andadmfnlMer 
jnst  punishment  to  the  doers  of  the  wrong,  then  it 
would  be  right  and  wise  to  follow  his  example  In  that 
particular.  But  the  case  is  br  otherwise.  The  Lord 
not  only  relieves  usofthatrasponsll»11ty,  bnthas  com- 
manded Ds  not  to  nanrp  uia  prerogatives;  'Avenge 
not  yonnelvea.'    No  doobt  there  are  certain  eases  in 
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ciril  and  (iniily  governnnnta  tn  which  th«  oulmard 
actt  of  rorgiveneea  should  ba  h«ld  in  abeyance  until 
furgiTsneaa  is  duly  sought.  Tha  oflender  In  blmself 
hu  DO  right  Xo  Torgivenau  until  he  geelu  it  in  the  trua 
■pirlt  of  repentann.  In  tha  outward  expreailona  of 
tii\ij  parents  ibould  often  wait  for  the  outward  iL^a 
of  penitence  in  their  children.  The  same  may  be  true 
nametimes  in  other  relatioDa,  aa  between  bmthera  and 
slstera,  and  other  domestic  and  civil  relations.  Hence 
there  is  an  oi/rcA'ie  and  a  nibjtcUre  view  to  be  taken  of 
the  duty  of  foTgivenesa — an  act  in  the  heart,  and  an 
appropriate  outward  and  (ormtl  exprenion  of  it.  Tha 
former  should  be  peribrmed  at  once,  to  prevent  greater. 
evil  to  ouneives,  while  tha  latter  may  wisely  be  de- 
layed until  the  proper  occasion  for  <t  arrivBs.  One 
inay  say  he  forgives,  when  in  reality  he  does  not  for- 
give tnm  the  heart ;  so  we  may  forgive  from  the  heart 
long  before  we  proclaim  it  to  the  parties  concerned" 
(2io»-.  Ileraid,  January  2, 1867). 

FOKGIVENESS  OF  Sm  U  that  act  of  Gods  free 
grace  by  which,  in  virtue  of  the  mariti  of  Christ'a 
atonement,  appropriated  by  Uth,  he  frees  the  tinner, 
who  accepta  Christ  by  such  ftdtb,  fhnn  tbe  guilt  and 
penalty  of  hii  sins.  "By  tha  atooemant  of  Christ, 
which  is  God's  own  provlilon,  bis  law  is  vindicated, 
and  the  penalty  of  sin  Is  [ud.  To  all  who  will  be- 
lieve in  Christ  with  the  heart,  God  offers  a  free.  full. 
and  present  forgiveness  (Acts  v,  SI ;  xili,  38,  SD;  1 
John  il,  13).  '  Iteinic  JuiLlied  freely  by  bis  gtwe, 
tfaroogfa  the  ndemption  that  it  In  Christ  Jesus,'  etc. 
(Rom.  lii,  24,  et  seq.).  By  a  careful  coniiderulion  ot 
thb  language,  wo  see,  1.  That  every  believer  in  Chriil 
Jesnsisyiu<i>'eJDr;iuriJaneri,lbr  Justification  a  called. 
In  verse  25, '  reniiatlon  of  sins.'  Yet  it  is  not  simply 
forgiveness:  the  XKrma  jiatifcalion  andjuifi;;,  when 
applied  to  a  guilty  person,  do  not  import  bis  being 
monJly  just,  hut  just  with  respect  to  law  and  the  law- 
giver;  ttiat  is,  pluced  in  the  position  of  a  person  who 
has  not  broken  the  law,  both  in  respect  to  eiemplion 
from  punishment,  and  ttie  favor  and  kindnest  of  the 
judge.  Justification  is  pardon  administered  consist- 
ently with  the  requirements  of  justice  and  law.  2. 
That  such  believers  are  forgiveu/rn%,  ai  a/rrei/ifl, 
not  of  rtghl,  not  Dieritonotw^  anil  of  duerf.  It  Is  to 
grace,  and  not  to  justice,  tlut  the  appeal  fbr  pardon  is 
made;  and  we  could  ouraelvea  bavo  done  nothing 
which  could  have  legally  cancelled  our  sins.  The 
whole  scheme  is  of  grace,  the  result  of  tbe  pure  love 
of  God,  who  compassionated  our  miseri',  himself  pro- 
vided the  means  of  oui  deliverance,  by  sending  his 
only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  who  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  die  on  the  croea,  that  he  might  reconcile  us 
to  God.  The  whole  waa  completed  without  our  inter- 
vention, and  the  faith  which  is  the  condition  of  our 
salvation  is  by  grace"  (Farrar,  BiiScal  Dinionary,  s. 

The  "forgiveness  of  sins"  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  (Bi>called)  Apostles'  Creed,  u  well  aa  of  the  Ki- 
cene.  According  to  the  KMsalled  aacramtntal  theolo- 
gy (Acta  ii,  38),  "forgiveness  of  tins"  is  cmrtyed  to 
the  penitent  by  the  act  of  the  priest  pronouncing  the 
aheolution,  making  the  priest  the  sole  ordinary  chan- 
nel throu^  which  (emission  Is  to  be  obtained.  But 
tin  against  God  can  only  be  Jbrgieai  (y  God.  on  tbe 
condition  he  preacribet,  of  repentance,  and  of  this  no 
(BOB  can  in&lllbly  judge.  See  Pearson,  On  lie  Crred, 
art.  iz;  Eden.  CAiirtAmmCt  Diettonaiy,  a.  v.    See  Ab- 


Form  (LH.firma,  by  transpos.  from  /topflij)  is  de- 
fined by  Aristotle  at  Xoyoc  rqc  niaiar,  tha  doctrine  of 
the  luijtoKv  or  essence  of  a  thing.  "A  trumpet  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  malttr  or  brass  of 
which  it  Is  made,  and  the/orm  which  the  maker  gives 
toiL  Thelatlerlseaaentlalibutnottheformerj  since, 
althongh  the  matter  ware  ailver,  it  would  still  be  a 
trumpet,  but  nithont  the  /om  it  would  not     Now, 
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although  there  on  be  no/mr 

' ,  it  thtfina  which  makes  t 
'ordybrm  came  to  signiiy  essence  or  nature"  (Flem- 
ing, s.  v.).  The  Scholastics  distinguished  form  oA- 
itantial  from  form  acddaiUJ.  Subetantial  form  they 
deRned  as  actui  primaruit  una  chh  mattria  ccoutiAuw 
unast  per  ee  i  accidental  form  aa  rutiu  Ktoadarim  ooa- 
stltDtlng  ■  unit  per  occiifaiu.  Tbe  unit  of  being  cvBh 
poaed  of'aoni  and  body  was  deSned  to  he  of  tbe  fbT> 
mer  sort.  Form,  according  to  the  ancient  definition,  it 
tlierefore  necessary  to  matter;  absolutely  fonnhn 
matter  la  inconceivable.  Lord  Bacon  (AW.  Organ,  il, 
17,  aayi!  "When  we  speak  of/oniu,  we  nnderttand 
ikothing  more  than  the  bunt  and  smfas  of  actini  which 
regulate  and  constitute  any  simple  nature,  such  ai 
heat,  light,  weight,  in  all  kinds  of  matter  aoiceptibla 
ot  them  ;  so  that  the/urm  of  heat,  or  Vtutjimi  Ot  light, 
and  tbe  laa  of  heat,  and  tbe  lax  of  light,  are  the  same 
tiling."  Also  (A'oe.  Orgta.  ii,  13),  -'Tbe/amof  Blhing 
[s  tho  very  thing  itself,  and  tbe  thing  do  otherwise  dlf- 
fera  from  tbe  /urn  than  as  the  apparent  diifen  fnan 
the  existent,  the  outward  from  the  inward,  or  tlul 
which  is  considered  in  relation  to  man  IVom  that  whiil 
It  considered  in  relation  to  the  nnlverre." 

"The  aenee  attached  at  the  present  day  to  the  word* 
form  and  molter  ii  somewbit  different  from,  though 
closely  related  to,  these.  The/unn  is  what  the  mmd 
impresses  upon  its  perceptions  of  objects,  which  are 
tho  mo(ier;/brm  therefore  means  tmwfe  q/'w'nnay  ob- 
jects that  are  presented  to  the  mind.  When  tbe  at- 
tention la  directed  lo  any  object,  we  do  not  see  the  ob' 
ject  itself,  but  contemplate  it  In  tbe  light  of  our  own 
prior  conceptioQB.  A  rich  man,  for  example,  it  re- 
garded by  the  poor  and  Ignorant  under  the  form  of  a 
very  fortunate  person,  able  to  purcbate  luxuries  which 
are  above  their  own  reach  )  by  tlie  religiooa  mind  un- 
der the  ^rrn  of  a  person  with  more  than  ordinary 
temptations  to  contend  with ;  by  the  political  econo- 
mist under  that  of  an  example  of  the  unequal  diatii- 
butlon  of  wealth ;  by  tho  traderaian  under  that  of  ons 
wbose  patronage  It  valuable.  Now  the  object  is  re- 
ally the  same  to  all  these  observera ;  tbe  same  rich 
man  has  been  repre»ented  under  all  these  different 
formi.  And  tbe  reason  that  the  olwervers  are  able  lo 
find  many  in  one  ia  that  they  connect  him  severally 
with  theh  own  prior  conceptions.  The /oral,  thai,  in 
this  view.  Is  mode  of  tnoaing,  and  the  maltrr  is  tbe 
pmrptun  or  ohject  we  have  to  know"  (Thomson,  Out- 
li<nofLa>anfTlu».^,p.Zi\  Sir W.  Kamiiton  calls 
the  theory  of  aabttantialfomt  '*  the  theory  of  quali- 
ties viewed  as  entities  conjoined  with,  and  not  aa  mere 
dispoeltiont  or  modifications  of  matter"  (HamUtm's 
edition  of  Reid's  Work,,  p.  887). 

Dr.  H'Coeh  remarks,  on  the  distinction  betweem 
form  and  matter,  that  "this  phraseology  was  intro- 
duced by  Aristotle,  who  represented  everything  as 
having  in  itself  both  matter  (I'Xii)  and  form  (tT/a(). 
It  bad  a  new  signification  given  to  It  by  Kant,  who 
supposes  that  the  mind  supplies  fb>m  its  own  ftami- 
ture  a  form  to  Impose  on  tbe  matter  presented  from 
without.  Tho  form  tboi  corresponds  to  the  a  priori 
element,  and  the  matter  to  the  a  poiteriori.  But  the 
view  thnt  given  of  the  relation  in  which  the  knowing 
mind  stands  to  the  known  object  It  altogether  a  mis- 
taken one.  It  tuppoaes  that  tlie  mind  in  cognition 
adds  an  element  ftiim  Its  own  resources,  wheraa  it  it 
simply  to  constituted  as  to  know  what  is  in  the  oh^scL 
This  doctrine  needs  only  to  be  carried  out  consequen- 
tially to  sap  the  foundaitiont  of  all  knowledge ;  for  if 
the  mind  may  contribute  tmm  Its  own  stores  one  ele- 
ment, why  not  another?  why  not  all  the  elements? 
In  fact,  Sant  did,  by  tfait  distinction,  open  the  way  ts 
all  those  later  speculations  which  represent  the  whole 
universe  of  being  as  an  ideal  construction.  Then 
can,  T  thbik,  be  no  improprien'  in  speaking  ol  the 
original  (ninciplas  of  the  mind  as  forms  or  ruliB,  bol 
they  are  forms  merely,  as  an  the  niles  of  gTsamar, 
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which  do  not  add  utTthing  to  comet  spBtklng  uid 
writing,  bnt  *re  manly  the  axprsBsion  of  tbe  Um 
which  tlay  follow.  Ai  to  Cie  word  'matter,'  it  bu 
either  no  meaning  la  luch  in  appUcation,  or  a  maan- 
iag  of  a  mialeadlnK  character"  (^Inluiliimt  ^ lit  Miitd, 
N.  T.  1S66,  p.  308).  Formal,  Id  philoHpby,  la  that 
which  reUt«  to  tbe  form,  n  opposed  to  material,  or 
that  which  relate*  to  tbg  matter.  So  fomu]  logic 
gives  the  theory  of  rsaaofiiDB  aa  Kronnded  In  the  Uwa 
of  thought,  wlthont  reference  to  the  aaUject-matter  to 
which  reaioning  maj  be  applied. — Fleming,  Vettimta- 
nr  o/'PMb»pAy,  a.*.;  Kxae,Hiadiodri,derplMiao^. 
Wiutni^ajim,  li,  6S. 

Form  of  Concord.   See  Comcord,  yol.  Ii,p.  453. 

Fonnatfe.    See  Lttsbx  Format.e. 

Fonnoans  I,  Pope  (891-896),  waa  binhop  of  Forto^ 
and  was  sent  b;  Nlchola*  I  in  666  as  legale  to  Bulga- 
ria (q.  v.),  and  would  have  been  made  archbishop 
there  but  that  tbe  eanoni  (at  tiiat  time)  forbade  trans- 
fen  from  one  see  to  another,  la  the  time  of  pope 
John  VIII  he  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy affainit  Charles  tbe  Bald  and  the  pope  (Hefele, 
ComeitUngetchidde,  it,  196),  A.D.  676.  Ue  was  de- 
prived of  his  episcopacy,  and  of  all  rights  except  lay 
communion.  Pope  Maitln  V  restored  htm  to  bis  see 
in  883.  Formosui  waa  elected  pops  Sept.  31,  891,  and 
was  the  first  instance  in  the  West  of  a  bishop  trans- 
feirad  fnim  one  see  to  anotber.  9ooa  after  his  elec- 
tion, legates  sent  by  the  emperor  Leo  and  tbe  Eastern 
biihopt  arrived  in  Rome  to  obtain  a  conflrmatian  of 
the  ordinationt  of  Photius  (q.  v),  but  Formosus  would 
not  grant  the  request,  and  the  East  and  West  were 
atUI  fiutber  alienated.  Id  893  he  took  aidea  political- 
ly with  Charlea  the  Simple  against  Odo.  On  the 
death  of  Gnido,  894,  Formosus  invited  Arnulf  to  Rome, 
and  crowned  bim  emperor,  895.  Formoins  died  on 
Easter  day,  896.  Pope  Stephen  VI  caused  tbe  dead 
body  of  Foruioaus  to  be  taken  up  and  brought  into  a 
synod  at  Rome,  condemned  aa  guilty  of  intrusion  into 
the  holy  see,  and  treated  with  gross  Indignity.  Ste- 
phen decland  ail  the  acta  of  FormOBUS  null  and  void. 
Uis  ''eharacter"  was  restored  by  pope  John  IX,  A.D. 
898— Bower,  Ziuu  of  At  P.ipa,  v,  71-73 ;  Barouiua, 
Atmalei,  A.U.  S9I-896. 

Foima  of  Piayar  are  set  prayers,  prepared  to  be 
osed  in  worship,  public  and  private.  As  to  the  pro- 
priety and  utility  of  such  fiiruia  there  has  been  much 
diapDte.    Tbe  arguments  are  about  aa  follows. 

I.  From  5cnp(vre.^l.)  On  the  one  band  it  Is  as- 
serted against  the  use  of  forme  thst  "  there  is  not  the 
rilgbteet  trace  in  all  tbe  New  Testament  of  any  estab- 
liabed  liturgical  service  of  Chriatian  wonhlp.  There 
are  no  forms  of  prayer  prescribed  for  such  worship — a 
thing  wblch  we  conceive  must  be  Inevitable  If  such 
litargical  form  had  been  the  beat  form,  tbe  most  ac- 
cordant with  the  will  of  the  Great  Head  over  all  things 
to  tbe  Chnrcb.  and  the  most  consonant  with  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  the  moat  appropriate  for  the  bestowmeut 
and  exercise  of  bis  influences.  In  things  of  much  less 
importance  we  have  explicit  directions ;  and  It  is  hard- 
ly to  be  supposed,  If  a  liturgy  for  public  worship  were 
DUMt  appropriate  for  the  wants  of  men,  and  meet 
agreeable  to  tbe  will  of  God,  that  there  should  have 
b«eD  no  directlooa,  nor  even  Intimations  in  regard  to 
IL  It  Is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  when  all  things  were 
set  in  Older  In  the  ehnrchM,  that  tbls  main  thing 
abonld  have  been  neglected,  or  left  at  looee  ends — so 
knee  that  note  single  trace  even  of  so  nmch  ss  a  pre- 
scribed articular  confession  of  faith  or  form  of  prayer 
can  be  foond  in  the  Ifew  Testament  oiaclee"  (Cbee- 
ver).  In  tbe  earns  spirit,  Coteman  (ApotloHcal  and 
Pnmitm  CkartX,  ch.  xl)  undertakes  to  prove,  1,  that 
the  use  of  fbnns  of  prayer  la  opposed  to  tbe  spirit  of 
the  ChriiUan  dispenaation ;  9,  that  it  Is  opposed  to  the 
example  at  Christ  and  of  bis  spostlesi  and,  8,  that  it 
(2.)  On  the 
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other  hand,  in  favor  of  forms,  It  is  declared  that  "the 

slightest  acquaintance  with  Serlpttite  is  anongb  to 
convince  cavillers  that  contrary  to  Scripture  could  not 
be  that  practice  for  which  we  can  plead  tbe  precedent 
of  Hoses  and  Hiriam,  and  the  daughters  of  Israel,  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  when  they  blesaed  the  people,  of 
Deborah  and  Barak ;  when  the  practice  was  even 
more  dineUg  sanctioned  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost  at  tbe 
time  he  insidred  David  and  tbe  Pealuiistsj  for  what 
are  the  Psalms  but  an  Inspired  form  of  prayer  for  the 
use  of  tbe  Church  under  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  under 
tbe  law  7  The  services  of  the  synagogue,  too,  it  Is 
well  kuown,  were  conducted  according  to  a  prescript 
form.  To  those  services  our  blessed  Lord  did  himself 
conform  i  and  severely  aa  he  reproved  the  Jews  for 
their  departure,  in  varioua  particulars,  from  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  their  fathers,  against  tbdr  practice  in  this 
particular  never  did  he  utter  one  word  of  censure; 
nay,  he  amfirmtd  the  practice  when  he  himself  gave 
to  hia  disdples  a  form  of  prayer,  and  framed  that 
prayer,  loo,  on  the  model,  and  in  some  degree  in  the 
very  words,  of  prayers  tben  In  use.  Cor  Lord,  more- 
over, when  giving  his  directions  to  the  rulers  of  hia 
Chnrcb,  at  the  same  time  that  be  confemd  on  them 
authority  to  bind  and  to  looae,  directed  tbem  to  agree 
touching  what  they  should  ask  for,  which  seems  al- 
most to  convey  an  injanetiou  to  the  rulen  of  every 
particular  Church  to  provide  their  people  with  a  form 
of  pra3-er"  (Hook).  Bnt  "ftr  more  weight  than  all 
other  arguments  together  has  the  one  obvious  and  sim- 
ple reason  that  our  Lord^s  especial  blessing  and  bvor^ 
able  reception  of  petitions  it  bestowed  on  tbose  who, 
assembling  in  his  name,  shall  'agree'  touching  what 
tbey  shall  ask  in  his  name.  Now  this  surely  Impliea 
tbe  exclusive  use  of  precompoeed  prayers  in  a  congre- 
gation, since  it  plainly  seema  an  impossibility  fbr  un- 
inspired men  to  agree  together  in  a  prayer  oAbred  up 
by  one  of  them  If  tbey  do  not  know  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prayer  before  they  bear  him  utter  tbe 
words-  In  their  private  devotions,  let  individuals  ad- 
dress their '  Father  who  seeth  In  secret*  In  any  eipre^ 
slons  (that  are  but  intottigible  to  themselves)  wblch 
occur  at  tbe  moment.  But  congngatioual  prayer, 
common  supplication,  joint  worship,  is  a  very  different 
thing.  And  accordingly  our  Lord  supplies  to  hia  dis- 
ciples no  form  of  words  for  solitary  devotion,  but  does 
teach  them  a  form  evidently  designed  for  Joint  wor- 
abip.  The  coutrast  la  most  remarkable  i  '  TKou,  when 
(Aon  prayest,  entor  into  thy  closet,'  etc.;  'when  yt 
pray,  say,  Our  Father,'  etc.  Our  Lord,  by  teaching 
this  form  (and  which  he  delivered  on  two  distinct  oc- 
casions in  nearly  the  same  words — Matt.  vi.  9,  and 
Luke  xi,  1,  !),  gave  the  strongest  poealhle  aanctlou  to 
the  use  of  precampoaed  prayers  for  congregational 

II.  Fnm  Antiqwty  and  Utagt. — Extreme  views  are 
maintained  as  to  the  aaage  of  the  primitive  Church  in' 
prayer.  (1.)  On  the  one  hand,  lord  Kbig  aays  {Comti- 
tvHon  ofth»  Pntmtive  Chvreh),  "There  Is  not  the  least 
mention  of  fixed  forma  In  any  of  tbe  primitive  writings, 
nor  the  least  word  or  syllable  tending  thereto,  that  1 
can  find,  which  is  a  most  unacconntable  silence  If  ever 
such  then  were,  but  rather  some  expnesiooa  Intimat- 
ing tbe  contrary."  One  of  the  principal  authorities 
which  he  adduces  Is  Justin  Hortyr,  who,  describing 
tbe  manner  of  tbe  prayer  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  says  that  the  bishop  sent  up  prayen 
and  praise*  to  God  irM  iu  idnuul  ttbUits  (ooij  tvvdim). 
This  he  expounds,  that  he  prayed  with  the  best  Of  hia 
abilities,  invention,  expression,  and  judgment,  exert- 
ing his  own  gifts  and  parts  in  suitable  manner  and  apt 
expression.  Ue  also  quotes  Tertullian  sod  Orlgen  in 
vindication  of  his  views,  that  written  forms  of  prayer 
were  never  used  in  the  Church.  To  Ae  same  eObct 
Coleman  (Apoil.  Ckurcii,  ch.  xi)  maintains  that  fomu 
are  "  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and  beedom  of  primi- 
tive worship,"  and  that  their  use^  In  (iact,  "was  nn- 
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knavn  ia  tlie  primitive  Chorch."  In  proof  of  tbii 
)HHition.  ha  (with  lord  King)  addims  Justin  Martyr 
(t  166)  (tnuulstion  by  S«iiii«cii,  i,  72),  »nd  TertolliaD 
(t  220)  (Apolag.  eh,  xxxixX  wbo  lues  the  phr»BO  mi 
pray  vtiifiout  a  moiUCor^  brctaae  fTOtn  tAe  ktari  (aiao 
monitore,  quia  de  pectore),  and  bIeo  the  fact  that  ths 
four  earliest  litnrgieB  arigioatcd  in  the  4tb  Mntnry. 
(S.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  argned  that  the  Jewish 
■juagosne  had  iti  litnr^,  to  wliicb  Chriit  and  the 
BpoaUea  conformed ;  ttiat  John  Baptiit  taught  hii  di»- 
dplea  to  prnj,  and  tliat  Chriit  gave  a  fona  to  bia  fol- 
lowers in  answer  to  their  requeat:  that  if  the  four  an- 
cient llEuTgies  an  ooly  be  traced  to  the  4tb  centoiy, 
there  are  numerons  passages  in  the  fathers  that  imply 
tbeir  use  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  fragments  cdf 
them  as  fuback  as  Clemeni  (A.D.  194)  and  Dionyaiiu 
«f  Alexandria  (»T)  are  foand ;  that  the  passages  from 
JoEtin  and  TertuUian,  rightly  interpreted,  bear  aa 
strongly  in  tsvor  of  liturgive  as  against  them ;  that  the 
Apostolical  Canons  Cq-v.)  enjoin  them;  and  that,  ftom 
the  4th  century  downwards,  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  charches  have  nniftmnly  oaed  forms  of  pny- 
er.  On  the  historical  queationa  ta  to  the  early  use  of 
liturgiea,  aee  Litubot. 

III.  From  Ok  Tmdaidtt  andRttuUt  nfAtir  Die.— 
(1.)  Againitformt,  it  ia  alleged  that  those  adopted  in 
one  age  are  unsuitahle  U>  sooCber ;  that  tbe  perpetual 
repetition  of  the  same  prayerB  makes  Ihem  wearisome, 
and  destroys  their  slgniHeancy;  that  they  must  often 
be  UDBoited  to  the  occasion,  to  the  sermon,  and  to  the 
drcnnistances  ofthecongRgationi  and  that  their  gen- 
eral tandency  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  farmatiim 
and  a  meie  outside  worship,  notof  the  heart,  but  of  the 
lips. 

(2.)  Far  Oa  tut  Bf/omu,  it  ia  asserted  that  tie 
forms  in  nie  are,  tilie  the  Psalms,  from  which  they  are 
largely  derived,  adapted  to  the  worship  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages ;  that  farms  are  not  as  wearisome  to  a  de- 
roat  mind  as  txtetnpon  prayers  of  the  same  length ; 
that  for  special  occasions  special  prayers  can  always 
tie  framed ;  and  that  their  tendency  has  been  proved, 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  to  be  most  salutary.  It 
is  further  objected  to  extemporaneoaa  prayers  that  (1) 
"  it  must  be  generally  impossible  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation should  ,r(*n  in  a  prayer  they  never  had  heard 
before,  the  instant  it  is  uttered ;  and  totally  [mposslbli 
many  distinct  eongregatfons  should  all  be  uniformly 
employing  the  tarat  eatemporaneona  prayer."  (2) 
That  free  prayer  gives  too  little  scope  to  the  congrega- 
tion ;  nothing  Is  left  for  them  to  do ;  they  are,  through- 
out, passive  and  receptive;  they  hear  the  minister 
pray  rather  than  join  in  public  prayer ;  at  best,  tfaey 
follow  the  minister  Tstber  than  worahip  inpraj'er.  (3) 
That  free  prayer  tends  to  degenerate  Into  preaching 
exhortation ;  that  the  preacher  can  hardly  fail  to  ai 
at  edifying  his  congregation  instead  of  beiax  simp 
their  mouthpiece  In  the  act  of  worship,  and  so^is  pray- 
enbecomehomiletjcslinsteadofdevotional.  (4)That 
unpremeditated  prayers  are  apt  to  depend  on  the  im- 
pulae  of  the  moment  in  the  preacher,  bia  state  of  bealth, 
etc.,  and  may  therefore  tie  either  short  and  cold  on  the 
one  hand,  nr  long  and  diffusive  on  the  other;  and  that 
it  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  persona]  rather  than  repre- 
sentative, if  the  prayer  Is  the  natural  outflow  of  the 
minister's  heart,  which,  on  the  theory,  it  ought  to  be. 

A  jndicioni  writer  In  the  Brit  and  For.  Evang.  Rev. 
(July,  185T),  after  atating  that  there  are  aaiy  three  po- 
sitions possible  on  this  question — (1)  the  use  of  fom 
with  the  exclusion  of  free  prayer ;  (!)  free  prayer,  e 
eluding  all  forms ;  (3)  the  combination,  ia  greater 
les!itr  measure,  of  both — srgues  that  the  Kefoimers 
and  fathers  of  Proteitantiam  favored  the  third.     "  In 
practice  they  stood  precisely  midway  between  the  two 
antagonist  positions  of  modem  times,  and  can  be  le- 
gitimaUly  claimed  as  partisans  by  neither.     They 
were  the  advocates  neither  of  form  nor  of  ftvedom,  but 
of  both.    They  at  once  sanctioned  the  use  of  litarglcat 
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and  viniUeaInd  the  right  of  personal  titiiAMk, 
Whether  righU;  or  wrongly,  whether  as  arannantcf 
Id  bondage  which  they  could  not  all  at  once  Him 
r  the  dicUte  of  that  divine  conservative  «l*kB 
which  in  most  things  so  marvellously  guided  them  b 
ning,  not  new  founding,  the  Chorch,  having  re- 
gard also,  perhaps,  in  soma  meaanre,  to  the  ctTcaB- 
itanees  and  necessities  of  their  times,  the  fact,  at  least, 
I  historically  certain  that  with  on«  conaent  tfaey  aiaul 
sther  at  the  combination  and  mutual  co-opentkn  tt 
oth  elaments  than  the  exclusive  predominwiee  of 
ither.  While  not  confining  their  chnrches  to  any 
inlwnding  litaal,  they  yet  deemed  It  th^  duty  to 
provide  for  them  such  lit  and  solemn  forms  of  camaaa 
prayer  as  should  serve  at  once  as  a  model  and  as  aa 
aid  in  the  public  worship  of  Cod.  This  was  the  pris- 
cipie  alike  of  Knox  and  of  Cranmer,  of  Calvin  eqaal- 
ly  with  Luther  snd  Uelancthon.  At  Geneva,  at  Za- 
rich,  at  Wittenberg,  at  St.  Andrew's— wherever  tbs 
great  leaders  of  the  Rebrmation  were  at  liberty  to 
carry  out  their  views,  the  solemn  service  of  the  houe 
of  God  proceeded  according  to  a  certain  normal  order, 
which  was  designed  to  regulate  and  assist,  not  to  re- 
strain, the  &ee  outpourings  of  the  heart.  England 
was  an  apparent,  but  only  an  apparent,  exception  ts 
Ibis  role.  In  her  case  the  more  rigid  enforoemeBt  of 
an  unvarying  ritual  was  rather  the  result  of  argeol 
cireumatances  than  of  the  personal  convictions  o4  her 
leading  divines.  Ths  principle  of  compreheniion  m 
which  her  reformation  was  based  rendered  a  cotahi 
restrsint  necessary  In  the  interest,  not  of  ritnal  nai. 
formity,  but  of  Froteatant  truth.  The  object  of  sos- 
picion  then  was  the  Roman  priest,  not  the  evsngsil- 
cat  pastor,  and  the  deilgii  of  ritual  restriction  wis 
rather  to  carb  the  license  of  the  one  than  to  fetter  ths 
liberty  of  the  other.  Ave  Marias  must  be  silence^ 
even  though  at  the  saerifice  of  free  prayer;  the  ana. 
munion  service  must  be  prescribed  by  imperative  i«- 
brie,  or  it  will  be  turned  by  many  into  a  mass.  Bat 
ftir  this  adventitious,  and,  in  their  view,  probablj  tem- 
porary necessity,  there  is  every  resaon  to  Ixlieva  thst 
the  liturgical  ordinances  of  the  English  refamwn 
would  have  been  much  less  fixed  and  stringent,  aal 
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ion,  the  Church  ^ 
founded  would  have  been  brought  into  much  nesier 
conformity  with  the  general  model  of  other  Reformed 
communions.  Be  this,  however,  ss  it  may,  ths  nal 
and  essential  point  of  difl'erenco,  even  in  practice,  be- 
tween Canterbury  and  Gen 
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other  permitted  and  enconrsged,  the  spontaneont  at 
lerances  of  devotion.  The  one  supplied  an  aid,  the 
other  ordained  a  law.  In  truth,  in  the  Scottish  fom 
at  least,  while  much  was  provided,  tmliiitg  was  pre- 
scribed. Instead  of  the  Anglican  'then  shell  the 
priest  SDV,'  its  gentier  and  wiser  language  is  *  the  mis. 
later  nseth  one  of  these  two  confessions,' or  'thisprsy- 
er  followiug,  or  jbtA  Ube.'  The  accustomed  order,  ii 
short,  was  rather  observed  as  a  rule  than  obeyed  ai  ■ 
law ;  worn  as  a  dress  than  tnme  as  a  burden ;  fbllovtd 
with  free  and  willing  heart  In  the  s|drit  rather  tha 
the  letter— as  a  law  of  liberty,  not  a  yoke  of  bonds^' 
<p.  600  sq.).  We  ciU  also  the  FniteOtm  Brtitv  u 
follows :  "As  to  staled  forms  of  prayer,  thrar  vbIh 
must  vary  with  circumstances.  In  no  case  oogfattbe 
liberty  of  extemporaneous  prayer  to  be  taken  fromlln 
mhiisler  in  the  pulpit.  As  well  might  praachia!t  be 
confined  by  authority  to  prescribed  forms  of  wwdi, 
The  discntion  of  the  ministry  msy  be  trusted  as  {tmIt 
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of  leading  the  united  devotions  of  the  assembly,  Ilit 
ministry  might  exercise  a  judgment  better  infoniHd 
by  approved  examples  set  forth  for  that  end,  and  i(H 
might  even  have  an  election  between  extemponneaBi 
prayer  and  a  form  appointed  to  l>e  used  at  oplioi.  tbt 
standard  of  extemporary  prayer  iuelf  would  rise,  and 
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the  adiflcBtiini  of  our  pMpIs  In  public  wonUp  mnild 
be  enUrgwL  Wa  miut  not  make  oar  liberty  ■  cloak 
of  licsntiotuDesB.  Tbars  an  Ibw  of  onr  matt  able  and 
-  emlnuiC  nuaictsn  who  come  as  neer  tbo  tiue  MAodard 
of  pulpit  prayer  aa  thej  do  that  of  the  nnDon.  Whan 
we  bear  it  aald  of  aucb  a  man  a*  Robert  Ilall  tbat  hia 
prayeia  vera  fait  hy  his  heann  to  be  atiikinglf  nn- 
«qi»l  to  hii  aermoDa,  wa  anm  to  diacarn  in  a  mind 
keanly  aanailiva  to  the  piopristiea  ot  pnl|>it  prayer  an 
averahm  to  nuking  pnyar  th«  woric  of  genloa,  and  at 
the  aaiDB  time  ioma  lack  of  aeal  in  cultivating  the  pc- 
ootiar  talant  for  ila  Jut  tnd  moat  uaefDl  perform 
But  among  OUT  brethren  of  the  lower  gradei  of  ability 
and  ioduatiy  wa  not  tuftequeolly  obeerre  habila  in 
thif  aervioe  from  which  niany  of  oar  aenaible  aad  piona 
people  would  gladly  take  rafuga  in  a  book  of  pcayera. 
When  wa  aomatimei  hear  the  intimatioa  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  could  it  be  quietly  introduced, 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  forma  of 
devotion  in  many  of  our  pnlplta,  we  know  this  prefer- 
ence not  to  be  for  written  prayen  in  ganaral,  but  at 
an  altsmatire  and  a  way  (rf  eacape  from  peculiar  and 
nnneceaiary  faulla  in  prayen  trtih  which  the  otiaerv- 
•TB  ue  often  affiicled.  We  cannot  asHot  to  such  a 
mnark,  bat  we  have  a  deep  Impreasioa  of  the  needleas 
faapetfectioo  ot  onr  present  standard,  and  daiire  lo 
•peak  that  impraaaion  with  emphasis.  Wa  are  confi- 
dent that  onr  standard  may  be  >o  raised  that  all  would 
feel  the  transition  ttom  extemporaneous  to  written 
prayen  as  a  descent  and  a  defecdon.  When  wa  ob- 
eerre Ibe  special  aatls&ction  ot  thouaandi  of  devout 
wonhlppen  with  what  appear  to  us  the  Indeflnita  and 
comparatively  barren  forms  of  the  Kngliih  liturgy^ 
we  see  tbe  great  power  of  a  few  striking  pointa  of  pro- 
priety in  public  pmyer  to  engage  the  heart  of  true  de- 
TOtion"  (January,  1847,  p,  81,  82). 

The  coDcInsIon  arrived  at  by  Richard  Wataon  (In- 
slifHM,  11,  607)  is  Just  and  temperate,  via.  that  there 
are  advantagee  in  each  mode  of  vonbip,  and  that, 
when  combined  prudently,  the  public  service  of  the 
aanetoary  has  its  most  pufect  constitntian.  Hoch, 
however,  in  the  practicB  of  churches  is  to  be  regulated 
by  due  respect  to  differences  of  opinioOi  and  eren  to 
prejudice,  on  a  point  upon  which  we  ere  left  at  liberty 
by  the  Scriptures,  and  which  must  therefore  be  ranked 
among  things  prudential.  Here,  aa  in  many  other 
thlDga,  Christiana  must  gire  place  to  each  other,  and 
do  all  things  "  in  charily." 

Among  the  modem  I^teatant  churches,  tbe  Charch 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  use 
forma  of  prayer  lo  the  exclusion  (generally)  of  free 
prayer  in  public  worship.  The  Uetbodist  Episcopal 
Church  uses  liturgical  forms  for  sacraments  and  oth- 
er services,  and  free  prayer  in  womh^  The  Pres- 
byterian churches  use  free  prayer  (^Directory  of  War. 
Mp,  eh.  v).  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  chnrches 
here  litnrgieai  forms  for  certain  servicea,  but  gen- 
erally use  free  prayer  in  worship.  A  movement  to- 
wards more  full  lita^cal  services  has  bean  going  on 
tar  some  time  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  See 
Gkhkah  REroRmDCBuRCH,  and  Lmmay.  A  ten- 
dency in  the  same  dhection  appears  to  hare  arisen 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tbe  United  SUIes  (see 
Shields,  Lilurgia  Erpurgala,  Philadel.  18^4;  see  also 
Burd,  Euiaxia,  or  l)U  I'rabgttrian  litaryifi,  N.  York, 
ie&&,  18moj  reprinted  in  London  as  A  Ckapler  on  Lit- 
mrgiit,  edited  by  Thomas  Binney,  1856,  ISmo).  In  the 
EsUbliibed  Charch  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  tried  before  the  General  Aseembty  in 
1859  for  using  a  book  entitled  Prayrri/nr  PiaSc  Wor. 
aiip  in  the  public  services  of  Old  Grayfriars"  Church, 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  Assembly  enjoined  Dr.  Lee  to 
dbeontinus  the  practice.  Bat  the  tendency  went  on ; 
and  in  1887  appeared  EucSalosim,  or  Boat  of  Prayen, 
Ma;  FWnu  of  WorMp  xMtued  jy  iJu  Chmk-mvict  8o- 
<Klf  (Edinb.  and  Loud.  1867),  under  the  aus^dcas  of 
Dr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Uadeod.     See,  besidea  tbe  woriia  at 
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ready  mentioned,  Bingham,  Orig.  EaJ.  bk.  xlU;  Pal- 
mer, Ongina  lAtur^ea ;  Leigbton,  H'oria,  ii,  422 ;  Mil- 
ton, Pnm  WorkM  (Philulel.  1850),  i,  96  sq.  (against 
forms);  Shields,  Tlu  Book  of  Cotitm.  Prayrrai  amaid- 
at  bg  tie  WeHBaKtUrDamaA.D.  1661,  wiA  a  luttoti- 
col  and  Blursical  TVeotiM  (Philadelphia,  1867,  IZmo); 
BrownelI,/'ai>it/}/yurer-i()Oit (Introduction);  Butler, 
Camman  Fragtr  lOnttTtOtd,  ch.  1 ;  PrMceWn  Reviae,  vii, 
889  sq. ;  xviii,  487  sq. ;  xxvli,  445  sq.  i  Jferco-shi;^ 
StrioB,  Jan.  IS68,  art.  vii;  EBamffdical  Qaarttrfy  As- 
es«g,  Jan.  1869,  p.  80. 

FoimolaileB,  a  general  name  for  the  articlea  of 
religion,  forms  of  service,  etc.,  adopted  by  any  partic- 
ular church.    See  CbeedB;  CottvBSSiOHB )  LitDbOt. 

Z^tmala  Conoordla.    See  CottcoBD,  FoRKir- 

Formnls  Consenaos  Helvetica.    See  Hiu 

VBTIC  COHFESSIONB. 

FomlCKtlOIl  (ri^lIFI,  banutk',  ropviia,  illicit  >sx- 
ual  intercourse,  especially  of  a  married  woman).  See 
Adcltsby.  From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  long 
l>efore  the  time  of  Moses  morals  bad  become  very  much 
corrupted,  and  not  only  the  prostitution  of  femalea,  but 
of  boys,  was  very  common  among  many  nations,  and 
even  made  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  Hebrew  words  iodEiA,  a  prostitute  boy, 
and  itedctloA,  tbe  feminine  of  it,  which  words  proFwrty 
and  originally  mean  a  person  reliKiously  set  apart  and 
consecrated  to  the  flagitioBB  vice  in  question  (Dent. 
xxlii,  18;  1  Kings  xiv,  S4;  Job  xxxvi,  14;  Gen. 
xzxviii,  g],  2! ;  Numb,  ixi,  1 ;  DeuL  xxili,  18 ;  Hos. 
iv,  14).  How  great  the  coiraption  of  manners  with 
reference  to  the  msrrisge  relation  was  among  tho 
Egyptians  appears  from  Herodotus  (ii,  111)  as  well  a* 
the  Bible.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  oldest  kings  waa 
untrue  lo  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  a  woman 
could  be  found  who  was  faithful  to  her  husband ;  and 
when  one  waa  at  last  found,  the  king  took  her  without 
hesitation  for  himself.  With  impudent  shsmelesaness 
Potiphar's  wife  sealu  lo  seduce  Joseph  (Gen.  xzzis, 
7),  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  is  alFO  not  very 
favorable  to  the  Egyptian  women.  Thns  they  are 
represented  aa  addicted  to  excess  in  drinking  wine, 
ai  even  becoming  so  much  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable 
to  stand  or  walk  alone,  or  "to  carry  their  liquor  dis- 
itly"  (Wilkinson's  .^jpi.ii,  167).  To  prevent  those 
evils  to  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  philaaophen  re- 
fused to  oppose  any  decided  resistance,  Moses  made 
the  following  regnlationB :  1.  That  among  tbe  Hebrews 
10  proadtute,  ddier  male  nor  female,  should  be  toler- 
.ted;  and  that  if  the  danghter  of  a  priest  especially 
rare  guilty  of  fornication,  she  should  be  stoned  and 
her  body  burnt  (Lev.  xxl,  9) ;  because  these  thinga,  aa 
Mosea  obaervea  in  Uev.  xix,  29;  Dent,  xxlii,  17, 18, 
were  a  great  abominstlon  in  the  sight  of  God.  Fur 
ther,  in  order  that  priests  of  avaricious  minds  should 
not,  in  imitation  of  other  nadons,  make  crimes  of  this 
kind  a  part  of  the  divine  worship,  he  enacted,  2.  That 
pries  of  prosUtutian,  though  presented  in  return 
tbr  a  vow,  ahould  not  be  received  at  tbe  sanctuary 
(Dent,  xxlii,  18).  This  law,  it  seems,  ¥tas  sometime* 
violated  in  the  times  of  the  kings  (2  Kings  xziii,  7). 
He  also  enacted,  8.  That  tlie  man  who  had  seduced  a 
female  should  marry  her,  and  in  caae  the  fnther  would 
anient,  should  pay  the  customary  dowry,  via, 
thirty  shekels :  in  case  violenoe  had  been  offered,  fifty 
hekels  (Exod.  iii<,  16 ;  Deot  xxii,  23-29).  This  law 
ippeara  lo  have  originated  in  an  ancient  custom  al- 
luded to  in  Gen.  xxxiv,  1-12.  Finally,  to  secure  the 
great  object,  he  enacted,  4.  That  any  one  who,  whau 
married,  was  not  fbund  to  t>e  a  virgin,  as  she  professed 
tiafore  marriage,  should  be  stoned  before  her  fklher'a 
house  (Deut.  xxU,  20,  21),  These  laws,  it  must  bo  ad- 
mitted, were  severe ;  but  prostitatea  oflxith  sexes,  not- 
withstanding their  severity,  were  set  apart  in  the  time 
of  the  kings  for  tbe  service  of  Idols  (Frov.  ii,  16-19 1 
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0,S-6;  Tii,  6-27;  1  Kings  xir,  S4;  it,  IS;  Amoa  ii, 
7  i  vii,  i; ;  Jar.  ili,  2 ;  v,  7  ;  John  viii,  8-11).  Among 
the  Greeka  and  RoDMUi  of  tha  apoMlet'  day  liccDtiou*- 
Deu  wu  fearfuU;  prsTklant.     Sw  Habli^. 

In  Scriptun  thia  woTd  occun  mora  fWqnsntlj'  in  Ita 
symbollco]  than  in  its  ordinary  aense.  In  tha  Pcoph- 
et4  woTDAD  ia  often  mada  the  ■j'mbol  of  tha  chqrch  of 
nation  of  the  Jevig,  which  St  regardad  aa  affianced  to 
JeboTah  by  tha  covenant  on  Mount  Sinai.  Id  Eiak. 
xvi  there  is  a  long  description  of  that  peopla  undei 
the  aymbol  of  a  fotnale  child,  growing  Dp  to  the  iMt- 
Dre  of  a  urooian,  and  than  weddad  to  Jehovah  by  an- 
teriaji  into  vavenant  nitli  hioi.  Tharafon,  wbon  the 
Iiraelites  acted  contrary  to  that  covenant  by  for- 
aaking  God  and  follovting  idols,  they  were  veiy  prop- 
erly repraeented  by  tha  symbol  of  a  harlot  or  adul- 
reress  offeiing  hcnetf  to  all  coraen  (lu.  i,  2;  Jer.  ii, 
20;  Ezek.  xvi;  HoL  i,  2;  iii,  11).  Thus  fomication, 
or  adultery  (which  is  fornication  in  a  married  itale), 
became,  and  is  used  ai  the  symbol  of  idolatry  itself 
(Jer.  iii,  S,  S;  Eiek.  xvi,  26,  29;  xxiii,  B7).  See 
Idoi^tbt. 

ForojuUan  Blanuacrlpt  (Codex  FiirtyaliauWj, 
an  important  copy  of  the  earty  Latin  version  of  tha 
Gospels  at  Triali, published  In  part  by  Biunchini(en 
gtl.  QaalrupUx,  append,).  Mork's  Uoapel  is  partly 
Venice  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  partly  at  Prague,  the 
last  having  been  edited  by  Dobrowsky  in  1778. — 8crl< 
ner,  Itttrad.  p.  2GA;  Tregelles,  in  Home's  Intnd.  ii 
261.     See  Latih  Vbbbionb. 

Forsk&l,  Peter,  a  Swedisli  naturalist,  vaa  bom 
at  Smsland  in  1736,  and  was  aducaUd  at  Gdtlingi 
He  devoted  bis  life  to  natural  science,  travelled  ■ 
tensively,  and  died  on  an  £aatem  tour  at  Djcrim, 
Yemen,  July  11, 1768.    His  name  is  mentioned  bare 
account  of  bis  Detcripiioiia  Animrdium,  on'un,  an^Sri- 
orum,  etc.,  qua  ia  Uiaen  orieniaU  obnrvatiU  P,  Foriiil, 
pnblisbad  sRar  hla  death  (Copenb.  1775,  4ta)j  Ftora 
jEggptioo-Art^ca  nvt  dniriftiona  plamtanai,  etc. 
(ed.  C.  Niebuhr  (Copenhagen,  1775,  4to);  and  Icimet 
Ttram  natan^ura,  etc.  (Copenhogcn,  1776,  ltd),  which 
are  of  vstue  for  the  natural  history  of  Scripture. — 
Hoefcr,  ffoUB.  Biog.  Giahtile,  xvUl,  198. 

Forstar,  Baitholomsena,  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  Aug.  12, 17S3.  He  was 
ordained  a  secntar  priest  In  1776,  and  went  then  to  Al- 
tenfittingen.  Hera  bia  oppaildon  to  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  etc.,  brought  him  Into  trouble.  He  finally 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Gieelt  literature  In 
(be  Gymnaainm  of  Ijuidthnt  In  1803.  Among  hia 
writings  are  Enitarvier  Abergiavhm  ba  Rfiiqaien,  Bii- 
dtm,  etc  (MCincben,  1803) ;—  Koii  d.  Intertae  d.  rOmf- 
icAm  Curie  on  Abldutn  u.  BnidtrthafleH  (MUn.  HOB). 
— Uereog,  RetJ-Encyhlop.  ir,  436. 

ForateT,  JohBnc,  an'emlnent  Oannan  theologian 
and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Angsbnrg  In  1495.  Be  be- 
came pnifesEor  of  Hebrew  at  Zwickeu,  and  assisted 
Luther  in  bis  tran«latlon  of  the  Bible.  In  1636  ha  was 
made  pastor  of  St.  Horitz  at  Augsburg  by  the  inflo- 
enca  of  Lothai.  His  leal  for  tbe  Lutheran  doctrines 
often  brongbthim  Into  conflict  with  fail  colleagnes  at 
the  university.  He  even  attacked  Blarer  and  (Eco- 
lampadiui.  A  vlaiting  committee,  sent  from  Stutt- 
gard  In  1640,  laid  the  matter  befbre  tbe  daks,  who  de- 
cided against  Forster.  The  latter  retired  to  Nurem- 
berg, from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Batisbon,  and  in 
1613  accepted  a  call  to  Schleaslngen.  He  Hnally 
ancoeeded  Cmciger  as  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Univenity  of  Wittenl>frg.  In  1664  be  aaalMed  He- 
linctbon  in  the  Oiiandrian  controveisles,  and  died  at 
Wittenberg  Dec.  8, 1556.  He  wrote  a  Hebnw  Lexi- 
con, DicHonaritan  JJtimiiain  A'onim,  etc.  (Baeel,16fi7, 
fol.),  founded  purely  on  tbe  Hebrew  of  tbe  Bihle,  and 
throwing  out  Rabbinical  sonroas  of  informstlnn.  Hia 
letters  are  of  canaiderable  Importance  for  tha  biatorj' 
of  that  time.— Heraog,  lltal-Emq^:hp.  Iv,  4S6.     There 


is  an  elaborate  artleta  on  Forater  in  the  Ztiltcltnji /. 
d.  but.  Tialtigu,  1869,  p.  210  aq. 

FoiBtar,  Nathaniel,  a  learned  EngUih  divine, 
was  bora  at  Sladseombe,  Devonshire,  Feb.  S,  1T17,-  ' 
educated  at  Corpna  Christi,  of  wfalch  be  became  fenev 
in  1729;  obtained  a  prebendol  stall  in  tbe  cathedral 
of  Bristol  and  tbe  vicirage  of  Bocbdale  In  1764.  la 
1767  ha  became  preacher  at  tbe  Eolls,  and  died  Oct.  20 
in  that  year.  He  wrote  Rt/lti:tioiu  on  lAt  kigi  Aiiif. 
Kfy  of,  OmtmmaU,  A  rlt,  and  ScUiira  in  E^gft  (Oil 
1743,  %voy.—A  DiiKTlatiim  on  Jturphu't  Aecomt  s/ 
JaoM  Chritt  (flxt.  1749)  -.—BlhUa  Bibraica  tme  pmxHt 
(1760,  2  vols.  4to) !— Popery  dtttnictlK  of  tie  A'pidnttt 
/•fChriitianihi  (Oxf.  VlWj.—Biog.  Britmmca,  t.  v. 

Forater, 'Wllllttm,  a  member  of  tbe  Societv  of 
FtiiDde,  was  bora  at  Tnttenbam,  England,  in  1794. 
He  waa  csre^lly  trained  by  his  psranti,  wbo  were  ai- 
csllant  "Friends,"  and  at  nineteen  1-egan  to  exercise 
big  gifts  OS  a  "  niinitter."  Host  of  his  life  was  devo- 
ted to  mbi-ionary  journeys  throngb  tbe  British  Itlsndi. 
tbe  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  on  his 
third  visit  to  which,  "with  an  antislaveiy  addresi  t« 
the  president  and  governors,"  he  died  in  Tennessee, 
In  tha  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis  age.  In  tbe  preceding 
year,  1852,  he  visited  the  Vandois  of  Piedmont,  and 
printed  a  large  number  of  hooka  and  tracts  in  Italian 
for  ciroulation.  Everywhere  be  tcatlered  blersingi 
by  word  and  deed,  "leaving  bis  mark  tbr  good  on 
everything  he  set  his  band  to."  Ills  son,  Willioni 
E.  Forater,  is  (18R1I)  a  member  of  the  Britisb  Psriio- 
ment,  and  an  eminent  Liberal  In  politics. — Seebobm, 
i/emoirt  of  WUliim  FanUr  (London,  1865,  2  vols.); 
Ckrittian  Kemtmbrancer,  January,  1866,  art.  iv. 

FOlt,  tlia  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  tbe  foUoniiie 
Hab.  worda;  IXO,  mettad'  (so  csUed  aa  a  place  of  Jjf- 
ing  m  icail),  a  cniUt,  eep.  on  a  hill,  Eiek.  xxxiii,  27 
(elaewhere  usualiy  "stronghold");  or  fem.  rn^XO, 
mebtMlat',  a  aimilar  kind  of  Gutnesa,  e.  g.  tbe  diaid 
of  Zlon,  2  Sam.  v,  9  (eUewbere  "fortress,"  etc> 
11S13,  naoa'  (so  called  from  its  tlrtngAX  a  Urimgicli, 
fortified  by  natore  and  art,  Dan.  xl,  19  (elsewbert  nto- 
ally  "atrengtb,"  etc.).  py^,dafel'  (ao  called  fiooi 
looting  out),  a  teatd-tmctr,  especially  ■  scaUng-tover 
in  a  siege,  2  Kings  xxv,  1;  Jer.  Iii,  4;  Eiek.  It,  !; 
xvil,!')  zxi,22;  xxvi,8.  mur,  eiefnrmi' (so  call- 
ed aa  being  eompaci),  t,  fortiJiraSim,  e.  g.  In  the  siegt 
of  a  city;  generally  for  defence  ("fenced  clty,"q.  r.}, 
bnt  also  for  assault,  Isa.  ixli,  3.  bcT,  n'fid  (q.  v.), 
a  viOBUl  (ta  culled  from  its  tumulus  form),  Isa.  iiiii, 
14  (elaewhere  "tower,"  " rtronghold").  "Jfar,  sus- 
joJ'  (so  called  from  its  liag^),  a  rx/Vjr  (as  often  ren- 
dered; alao  "tower,"  "defence"),  Isa.  ixv,  18.     See 

FOBTinCATIOX. 

FoTtla  d'tTrban,  Marquis  of,  was  bora  Feb.  19, 
1756,  and  died  at  Paris  Aug.  4, 164S.  After  complet- 
ing hia  Btndles  at  the  Uiiicaiy  Scbool  In  Paris,  be  en- 
terod  the  army  In  1778,  but  resigned  his  commisuoa 
in  1779  to  attend  to  an  Important  auit  In  Rome  befon 
tbe  papal  court  of  appeals  (Ihe  Rota),  pending  the  de- 
cision of  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  tbe 
fine  arts,  antiquities,  end  matiiematics.  He  was  a 
prolific  author,  and  wrote  on  a  vsriely  of  snbjecla,  of 
which  we  mention  Prinapa  tt  Qutitioiii  de  Mtrali 
A'dfttrvQa  (Paris,  new  ed.,  18B4, 2  vols.  12mo);— Ares- 
tvmpeur  la  CoiudnKt  (Tm  roi  (Paris.  1821,  limo):— 
Chronolagie  dt  la  at  de  J/nwChritl  (^ari^  1827. 8n>, 
and  IBS",  12nKi) :— A'oft  mr  la  Chat  da  ChtvUaaimi 
(Par.  1830,  8vo)  :~Enai  tar  torigbte  de  Tkrittt^  etc 
(Paris,  1832,  8vo):— Sht-  If  Irvil  ^Mmtt  dEcritat 
da  Egyptiau  (Paris,  J838,  I*mo) :— Emri  nir  fiinHr- 
lafifi  da  eSmt  ttiwla  Tomrtclim  (Paris,  18II5, 12ino)> 

IXtOBurt  pnmOKfii  aa  Cerrfe  dt  Morale  UnmnrBi 
(Paris,  1836-9, 12mo):—Jlfesioi™j»in-«erTir  4  fiufcnt 
da  rinlTodttelion  da  CirigltaniiMt  dotu  la  Baala  (Pat 
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1S88,  Svo).  He  in»  bIm  a  collaboritor  In  ths  Chi/t- 
fiEmrtt  da  Pira  de  FEgliie  (Pari.,  15  voll.  8vo), 
and  Ihe  Anaala  de  la  PhiloiBpiie  CArilietmt.~-Hot(tr, 
Ifoite.  Biag.  Chiiraie,  zviii,  217-?21.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fortifloatloil.  Tbe  Habraws  hut  Nvcnl  terms 
which  inclade  tbe  ids*  of  miliUry  w*IIa,  and  which 
an  wioiuly  renderMl  in  the  Aatfa.Ven.,  u  "fort," 
"ftirtroes,"  "fencad  city,"  "caitle,"  " ■trong-hold," 
"  mound,"  "trench,"  etc.,  *U  of  which  see  in  their 

inrentioni  (br  the  defence  of  men  in  aocUl  life  are 
older  than  hirtory.  The  walU,  towers,  and  Kalea  rep- 
resented on  Egyptian  manuiDenta,  though  dating  back 
to  a  period  of  flfteea  centuries  before  tbe  Christian  era, 
bear  evidence  of  an  advanced  state  of  forUAcations^ 
of  walla  bailt  of  aquared  etonea,  or  of  equaled  timber 
Jndicioosly  placed  on  the 
Bummit  of  scarped  nclcs, 
or  within  tl»  circnmference 
of  one  or  two  wet  dHchea, 
and  furnished  alODg  the  top 
with  regnlar  Iwttlementa  to 
protAct  the  defendan  (see 
Wiliilnwn,  i,  407  sq.).  Alt 
these  are  of  later  invention 
than  the  accumulation  of 
nuhown  or  radely-chipped 
nncamBnted  stones,  pilol  on 
each  other  in  tha  form  of 
walla,  in  the  UMalled  Cy- 
clopean, Peiasgian,  Etrus- 
can, and  Celtic  styles,  where 
there  are  no  ditches,  or  low- 
en,  or  other  gateways  than 

mere  openings  occasionally  left  between  the  enormous 
block*  employed  in  tbe  worlt.  As  the  ftrst-  three 
styles  occur  in  Etruria  they  ihow  the  progressive  ad- 
vance of  miliWry  architecture,  and  may  be  considered 
aa  mora  primitive,  though  periupj  poetarior  to  the  era 
when  the  progreu  of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of 
Joehua,  eipelled  sereial  CaDBanitiih  tribes,  whose 
■yatana  of  civiliiaCion,  in  common  with  that  of  tbe  rett 
<rf  Western  Alia,  bon  an  Egyptian  ^pe,  and  wboae 
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Africa,  between  tbe  trade  of  the  East  and  the  Weat, 
and  between  the  religious  feeliDgs  of  the  whole  eartti, 
hai  been  tha  common  iMtlie-lleld  of  all  tbe  great  na. 
tloos  of  anliqaiCy,  and  of  modem  times,  where  ruin 
and  dewUtlon,  oftentimes  repeated,  have  bean  apread 
over  every  habitable  place,  Stonaa  from  six  to  fifty 
faet  in  length,  with  suitable  proportions,  can  still  be 
detected  in  many  wslia  of  tbe  citiea  of  those  regiona, 
wherever  quarries  existed :  from  Nineveh,  where,  be- 


leath  t1 


itill  r. 


■alia 


of  huge  atones,  acalptured  with  baa-rciiefs,  originally 
painted,  to  Babylon,  and  Buasorsh,  where  bricks,  sun- 
dried  or  baked,  and  stamped  with  letters,  are  yet  found, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  plsina  of  the  livera  where  that  ma- 
terial alone  could  tie  easily  procured.     3ee  Archi- 
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AscienI  AttyrtUH  Utacklug  a  Fori. 

As  among  the  Hebrews  there  was  no  lystem  of 
construction  strictly  so  called,  bat  simply  an  applica- 
tion of  the  meana  of  defence  to  tbe  localities,  no  uni- 
formity of  adaptation  existed,  and  therefore  we  refer 
to  the  foregoing  as  specimens  of  the  numerous  ill uslra- 
tioni  of  Ebis  aabjact  that  occur  on  tbe  Eg}'p(ian  and 
Assyrian  monuments,  and  to  other  explanations  which 
are  given  under  the  seversl  terms  in  other  parts  of 
this  work.     See  also  CiTi;  Sieqb;  War,  etc. 

Tha  wall,  rrain,  ciomoA',  was  sometimes  double  or 
triple  (3  Cbnm.  xznii,  6),  successively  girding  a  rocky 
elevation ;  and  "  building  a  city"  originally  meant  the 
construction  of  the  wall.  See  Wali..  Before  wall- 
lowers,  P'l^^SO,  migdaloth',  were  introduced,  the  gale 
of  a  city,  originally  single,  formed  a  kind  of  citadel, 
and  was  the  strongest  part  of  all  tbe  defences ;  it  was 
the  armory  of  tha  community,  and  tbe  couDcil^Duse 
of  the  authorities.  "  Sitting  in  tbe  gate"  was,  and 
still  is,  synonymous  with  tbe  possession  of  power,  and 
oven  now  there  is  commonly  in  (be  fortilied  gets  of  a 
royal  palace  in  the  East,  on  the  floor  above  the  doot- 
way,  a  council-room  with  a  kind  of  Imlcony,  whence 
the  sovereign  sometimes  sees  hl«  people,  and  whrre  ha 
m»y  sit  in  judgment.  Hence  the  Turkish  (p)vernment 
is  not  unfrequently  termed  the  Porir,  and  in  this  sense 
allusion  to  i^tes  often  occurs  in  the  Scriptures.  Tha 
tower,  I1"'"^i,  (aeri'ocl,  was  another  fortification  of  tbe 
earliest  date,  being  often  the  citadel  or  last  retreat 

naturally  strong  position,  was  intended  to  protect  a 
frontier,  command  a  pass,  or  to  lie  a  place  of  refuge 


towera  and  battlements  wars  remarkably  high,  or, 
tatbar,  wera  erected  in  very  elevated  situations. 
When,  therefore,  the  Israelites  entered  Palestine,  we 
may  aasume  that  tbe  "fenced  cities"  they  had  to  at- 
tack were,  according  to  their  degree  of  antiquity,  fer- 
tUM  wHIi  more  qr  less  of  art,  but  all  with  huge  atones 
In  tha  lower  walls,  like  tha  Etruscan.  Indeed,  Asia 
iaK>r,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  even  Jerusalem,  still  bear 
maika  of  this  most  ancient  system,  notwithstanding 
that  this  region,  the  connecting  link  between  Asia  and 


plain  should  be  no  longer  defensible.  This  was  tbe 
kind  of  citadel  which  defended  passes,  snd  in  the 
moanlains  served  fbr  retreat  in  times  of  calamity,  and 
for  tbe  security  of  the  royal  treasures ;  and  it  was  on 
account  of  (he  confined  space  within,  and  tbe  great  ele- 
vation of  the  ramparts,  that  private  booses  IVequently 
stood  upon  their  summit,  as  was  tha  case  when  the 
harlot  Rahab  received  Joshua's  spies  in  Jericho  (Josh, 
ii,  I).     Watcb.towera,  FIAT'S,  mi'quA',  and  nn->:i,  fi- 
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Tak',  nMd  bj  ihspherda  all  over  AsU,  and  eraa  noir 
bailt  on  emiatincei  iboTS  tome  citr  In  the  pUin,  Id  or- 
der to  keep  a  look-ouC  upon  tha  diiUnt  coontry,  wen 
■Inuly  In  uH,  uid  occsiioDklly  converted  into  pluxi 
of  defend  (2  Chron.  ixvi,  10 ;  xzvii,  i).  Bee  Tow- 
BB.  The  gateway!  were  closwl  by  pondsraoa  (bldiog- 
doon,  '^Td,  tAa'or,  tbe  Tilves  or  Ibldi,  Q^rb^.delo- 
lia'jrun,  being  aecured  by  wooden  ban :  both  tbe  doon 
•nd  bars  were  Id  after  tiniee  plated  with  metal.  Sea 
Gate.  A  ditch  (?  \'''n,  dtegt),  where  the  natora  of 
(ho  lacality  required  it,  wai  dug  in  front  of  the  ram- 
part, and  aometimes  there  wai  an  inner  wall,  with  a 
wcond  ditch  beforg  it.  See  Ditcb.  Aa  the  experi- 
ence of  tget  increaeed,  huge  "connter  forti,"  doable 
buttreeses,  or  mauea  of  solid  itone  and  masonry  (not 
bulwarks),  were  bnilt  in  particnlar  parts  to  anitain  the 
outer  wall,  and  afford  upace  on  the  anminic  to  place 
military  engrnei  (2  Chion.  xsri,  15).  See  Pkncrd 
Citt;  Uunmoii. 


Fottraas,  tlia  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  of  the  follow- 
ing Hebrew  terms:  ^"iX^,  mafKir' (Oam  its  ialrauJt- 
wiaii),JiimjKali<m,  Jer.  x,  IT  (elsewhere  "bulwark," 
"  fenced  city,"  etc.)-  HT^Xa,  mefrndo*' (ftom  its  «c«- 
filji),  a  mifk,  eapcc.  poet.,  2  Sam.  nvii,  2 ;  Psa.  xviii, 
S,  S;  Ixxl,  8;  xcl,  3;  cxilv,  3  (elsewhere  nanally 
"stronghold").  •l!faa,Bii4e»ar'(B»beingtiiac«w»Wf), 
» /ortt^  |*IM,  las!  xviii,  B ;  xxv,  13;  izziv,  IS; 
Hos.x,U;  Amoi  v,9  (elsewhere  "fenced  dty"[q.  v.], 
"stronghold,"  etc.).  TISB,  maai'  (ttom  its  itraig(h\ 
a  Uivagkoid,  Jer.  irE,  10;'  Dan.  :<l,  7, 10  (eUewbere 
'■  strength,"  etc.).     See  FoRTincATiON. 

FottanatmililB,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  wai  of  AfH- 
can  origin,  and  an  active  participant  In  the  atrifes  which 
agitated  the  Church  in  the  4th  century.  At  tbe  Coun- 
cil of  Hihm,  A.D.  355,  he  joined  in  tbe  condemnation 
ofAtbanaaiua.but  after  8fi7  we  bear  DO  more  of  him. 
He  wrote  commentariss  on  the  Goapeb,  cbaracterlaed 
by  Jerome  aa  useful,  though  incorrect  in  stylo. — Hoe- 
fer,  A'our.  Biag.  Cttimlr,  xviii,  23! ;  Ceillier.  BUtotn 
da  Aaltari  Eedaiaitiqiia,  t.  tI,  p.  II.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fortana'ttu  (Ornciied  ^ba|^■oivaT<t^.\  a  discipli 
of  Corlntli,  of  Koman  birth  or  origin,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, who  visited  Paul  at  Epheaos,  and  retnmed,  along 
with  Stephanua  and  Achucus,  In  charge  of  that  apos- 
tle's first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  xii, 
1T)|  A.D.  54.  Some  have  supposed  that  these  three 
Corinthian  brethren  were  "they  which  are  of  the  house 
or  Chloe"  (oi  XXdtc),  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  i,  11;  but 
the  language  of  irony,  In  which  the  apostle  must  In 
that  caae  be  Interpreted  in  ch.  xvl  as  s[«aking  of  their 
presence,  would  become  sarcasm  too  cutting  fur  so  ten- 
der a  heart  as  Paul's  to  have  uttered  among  hia  vale- 
dictions. "The  bonsehold  of  Stephanas"  is  mention- 
ed in  chap,  i,  IB  as  having  been  baptized  by  Paul 
himself:  peihapa  Fortunaius  and  Acliaicus  may  have 
been  memben  of  that  bouaehold.  There  is  ■  For- 
tanatus  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Gement's  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who  wm  possibly  the  same 

FoTtimatas,  Vemintla*,  Honoriua  Clemen- 
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tlums,  blabop  of  Poitiers,  and  a  Latin  poet,  waa  ben 
about  A.D.  530,  near  Treviao,  in  Italy.  He  stadM 
grammar,  rhetoric,  lil«rature,  and  law,  and  became  sa 
distinguished  as  an  orator  as  to  receive  tbe  fumaiMsf 
lalasticisaimns."  From  Italy  he  catne  to  FrsBce, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  ws) 
received  with  favor  at  the  court  of  Sigebert,  king  tt 
Auslxaala,  in  honor  of  whose  marriage  with  BmnluUe 
(566)  ha  wrote  one  of  hia  poema.  Having  gma  te 
Poitiers,  he  became  preacher  and  confessor  of  tbe  em- 
vent  to  which  the  former  queen  Badegunde  and  her 
sister  had  retired.  Here  he  continued  his  philoao|ib- 
Ical  and  theologleal  stndiee  with  great  ardor,  and  be- 
came connected  with  Gregory  ofTDDn(q.  v.)  and  oth- 
er dignitaries  of  the  Churcb.  He  was  appointed  U^ 
op  of  Poitlen  in  599,  but  died  soon  afler,  prDhalilj 
about  609.  He  wrote  eleven  books  of  poet^  oa  di- 
vers aubjecti;  hymns,  many  of  which  have  been  nael 
by  the  Churchy  epistles  to  different  bishops,  aspeosl- 
ly  to  Gregory  of  Tours ;  storlee  dedicated  to  his  pnc 
tectors,  Rad^^nde  and  Agnes,  which  have  pven  rise 
to  an  unfounded  accuaatlon  of  improper  intimacy  to- 
tween  them ;  the  life  of  St  Hariin ;  an  explanation  li 
the  Lord's  prayer,  etc  He  was  the  fliat  to  uae  ifayn 
with  a  certain  degree  of  mastery,  though  with  connd- 
erable  llcenae ;  he  also  mastered  the  trochaic  teUiinp 
ter.  His  best  known  hymns  are  Va^a  Srgii  /nt^ 
loM,  and  Ptmgt  Uttgua  Glorian,  which  are  ioeorpwatsd 
Into  the  Roman  breviary.  They  may  be  found  in  Dai- 
lei,  Ttuomif  Hipimologiaa,  1, 160  sq.,  and  are  giva, 
with  Neale's  translations,  by-fichaff,  //istary  ^  Ik 
Otridioat  Chmxh,  iii,  596  sq.,  and  in  Scbaff,  CtnK  is 
^«i;(N'awYork,lSG9).  A  Cfmmrnlary  en  Uu  Aliat- 
lion  Crted  Is  attributed  to  him ;  Walarland  vindiata 
his  authorship  of  it  (,Wofh,  Oxford,  I84S,  iii,  134  iq.), 
but  Lucchl  and  other  critics  deny  IL  Muimtori  coo- 
Jectured  (without  adequate  ground)  that  FeitBBBtiis 
was  the  author  of  the  Athanasisn  Creed  itself.  Hb 
writing*  were  collected  by  Brower,  Opera-Ommiiti 
published  also  In  Bibl.  Max.  Patnm  (1S7T).  Tbs  b«l 
edition  Is  that  of  Lucchi  (Rome,  1786-7,  2  Tola.  41s: 
reproduced  In  MIgne,  Patrolcgia  Latma^  Tola.  IxxU  asd 
ixxvlii).  A  full  account  of  the  writings  of  Foftunatai 
b  given  in  Ceillier,  Auiain  Sacrh  (Paris,  166!),  li, 
403  sq.  See  also  Hoefer,  JVoiie;  Biog.  GiiUrah,  xviu, 
327-81. 

Foabrooke,  Thomas  Dudlbv,  a 
arcbsologist,  waa  bom  in  London  May 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  elected  (dialar 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxfbrd,  In  1786.  In  1794  hs  be- 
came curate  ofHorsIev;  in  ISIO,  curate  of  Walford; 
in  1880,  vicm  of  Waiford.  He  died  January  1, 1841. 
His  BrchBological  writings  are  very  valuable,  ffii 
works  are  SriliiA  ifonacAinn  .■  Mamert  aid  Oaumrf 
Moitii  and  JVuu  tn  EtigUnui  (Lond.  new  ed.  1848,  inp. 
Svo): — Emegclopadia  of  Anttqidlia,  Claaical  ami  Jl»- 
diaval  (new  ed.  Loud.  1848,  i  vols.  imp.  8vo)  i—Arlt, 
J/anv/iictiirst,  etc.  ofihe  Gretkt  and  Somau  (Londiin. 
ISSaS,  2  vols.  fcp.  Hvd).  a  memoir  of  his  life  u  pre- 
fixed to  the  BriliA  MtmaAupi. 

Fowores,  FOMOiU.     See  Copiatx. 

Foster,  BeDJMnin,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  preachu 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Dsnven,  Ussa.,  Jane  1% 
1750,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1774.  Near 
the  close  of  hia  college  course,  having  been  app^ntsd 
to  take  part  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  baptism 
on  the  Pedobaptist  side,  his  Investigations  made  bin  a 
convert  to  Baptiat  views.  He  pursued  lus  studies  in 
theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  of  Boatoa.  sad 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Leicester,  HssL, 
In  1776.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  succetaively  at 
Kewpurt,  R.  I.,  and  at  New  York.  During  the  pnr- 
alence  of  yellow  fever  In  1708  he  declined  to  sesk  Im- 
munity tnnn  it  by  leaving  his  post  of  duty,  and  diid 
fiom  the  pestilence,  Aug.  38.  He  was  a  diligent  and 
zealous   preacher,  a   devoted    pastor,  and   Rq>am- 
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Ue  idMilar.  He  wh  tha  uthDr  of,  1.  Tlte  WoMag 
^  Biffemeralion,  or  liU  Difiiiii  Si^  ^ ImiRtrtitM:--i. 
Pramlive  Baptam  dtJtMdi  —  i.  A  Din»rU^iB»  o>  Ou 
fiteoU^ITcab  ^i>aiiM  (Newport,  1787).    <L.  E.  S.) 

Foster,  Junea,  D.D,,  va  eminent  Noncontbnn- 
lA  divine,  was  bora  at  Exeter  in  1097.  Ha  began 
pTBftching  ea  en  IndepBudont  in  1718.  In  17!4  he  be- 
cune  ■  Baptist,  succeeding  the  eminent  Gale.  Hi> 
eloquence  gained  for  him  enthuslutic  popularity. 
Popa,  Savage,  and  Bolingbroka  were  among  hii  eulo- 
^ta.  But,  with  all  hi>  penonal  virtuei  and  popular 
talents,  "  be  neither  pn>resMd  nor  poeaeued  mnch  zeal 
tot  the  aaaantial  docCrinu  of  Chriitiauit]r."  Ha  pub- 
Uilwd  Stnmmt  (Loud.  1746,  4th  ed.  Svo)  i—Ductnatti 
tmf/aturatSeHpotHMiidAaBaaainrtiia(Uni.i7i9y. 
•ad  an  fmqr  on  Fimdamtnlalt,  eapeclall}'  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Hi*  moat  important  work,  and  that 
by  which  be  la  beat  known,  is  hb  Dt/htce  o/Ae  Vte- 
fJmat,  Tnlh,  lad  EtetBaiey  o/lie  ChriMtiat  Sriiipo*. 
written  againitTjmdale  (Load.  1734,  Sded.8To).  He 
died  in  1753.    (L.  E.  S.) 

Foater,  John,  tha  eelebratad  aaaajiat,  waa  bom 
at  Halilai,  Torkshire,  Sept.  17,  1770.  In  early  Ufa 
be  waa  aet  to  the  trade  ot  a  weaver.  At  tba  age  of 
Mventeen,  havin^t  joined  a  Baptist  church,  he  entered 
the  Baptist  College  at  Brislol.  On  the  completion  of 
bia  stndies  he  began  preaching  at  Hewcaatlo-on-T/ne. 
Being  Kimewlut  nnsetlled  in  his  doctrinal  views,  he 
aonght  a  connection  with  the  "  Giensral  Baptlsta,"  and 
made  an  aotucceuhl  attempt  to  eatablish  himself  at 
Dablln.  Returning  to  England,  ha  labored  saccew- 
ivelj  at  Chicliester,  Frome,  and  Downend.  His  mod- 
erate ancceu  as  a  preacher  was  in  atrildiig  contrast 
with  hii  anqoestionBd  intellectual  power  and  his  liter- 
uy  reputation.  While  naiding  at  Downend  he  pn> 
dnced  the  Enn/i  which  have  won  a  permanent  place 
in  English  iilarature.  Becoming  disabled  for  labor  in 
the  pulpit,  lu)  removed  to  Stapleton,  near  Brialo!,  and 
gave  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  For  thir- 
teen yean  he  was  a  principal  contributor  to  tha  Ecleo- 
He  Rmeic.  In  1819  be  published  bis  essay  On  Itie 
EriU  afPofuiar  Igaotiaiet,  which  he  estaemed  his  best 
production,  though  it  has  never  attained  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  essay  On  OecinosD/'CAaractn-.  Hiscon- 
tribntions  to  the  jblwfto  RemtK  were  published  in 
IMO.  In  two  volumes.  A  volume  saiectsd  from  these 
baa  been  published  in  this  conntiy.  He  ditd  Oct.  16, 
1S13.  Since  his  death  have  appeared  UHurn  dtUvtrtd 
at  Broadmtad  Ckapd,  Britlol  (i  vols.),  a  diaooum  on 
Jflsnou,  »n  essay  On  Iht  Impokanct  of  RtHgion,  vtit- 
tenaaaniutiadactionIoDDddrid|te's£>H(iwf/VD^rea, 
and  an  nuHnlshed  assay  On  ike  Imprmtmail  of  TViM. 
Mia  Uft  and  Currttpeitdtaee,  edited  by  J.  £.  Rvland 
(1M6),  ia  a  work  of  great  interest  (republished  in  Bos- 
ton). A  letter  written  late  la  life,  and  then  first  pab- 
lislied,  disclosed  the  fact,  before  unsuspected,  that  he 
had  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future 
panishmenL  His  writings  are  marked  by  atron);. 
original,  often  sombre  thought,  stimnUUng  to  the  best 
pnDdples  and  purposaa,     (L.  £.  S.) 

Fotberglll,  SAHira,  an  eminent  Quaker  preacher, 
waa  bom  Sept,  9,  ITIA  (O.  &},  travelled  and  preached  Id 
many  parts  of  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  North 
America, and  died  June  IS,  17JS,  Hewmie  Jtemarjboa 
m  Aidrru  lo  At  PropU  talM  Quaien,  etc  (17ai,8vo)  i 
—Eipig  lo  E.  Omen  on  Walfr  Bapttim  (1788,  »K>):— 
LMm asie).— AUibone,  XKm(oiu»  yTAtiOon,  a.  t.  ; 
BMe,  vii,  4S8. 

Foncbttr,  Paoi,  a  learned  French  abbot,  was  bom 
at  Tours  in  17(M,  and  died  at  Paris  In  1778.  Ue  stud- 
led  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  but  showed  mors  fond- 
neaa  for  the  ancient  langnagei.  Uia  chief  work,  TraiU 
tutongw  dt  la  Brligim  da  Ptrttt,  inserted  [n  the  Ma- 
moita  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (torn,  iiv,  ixvll, 
ZSlx,  xxzi,  zxxiz;  Gennaa  tnuslMton  by  ^leukar, 


Riga,  ITei-.8, 2  vols.  4ta),  combats  the  opinion  of  Hyde 
that  the  Persians  bod  preserved  natural  religion  and 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  A  supplement,  after  the 
appearance  of  Du  Perron's  Zend  A  rcstn,  retracts  many 
of  his  previous  opinions.  His  next  moat  important 
work,  BiAercka  nr  [Origint  et  la  t/ature  de  la  Sd^ 
ion  del  Greet,  also  inserted  in  the  Hemoin  of  the  Aead- 
amy,considers  the  gods  of  the  Greek  and  Raman  p«a 
theon  aa  only  deified  men,  and  elBima  a  historical  ba- 
sis for  tbeic  myths.— Hoefer,  /fouv.  Bitg.  GMr.  xvill, 
S84,186. 

Fonoher  de  CItaxtrea.    See  FtiLCBEBitrs. 

Fonlla,  HcNBr,  was  bora  about  1638,  and  died  in 
16S6.  Ha  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  waa  ordained 
for  tha  ministry,  but  devoted  himself  to  history.  We 
have  from  Mm,  HiHory  af  <lu  aicted  Plati  and  Coia- 
tpiradtt  of  ow  pretended  Samu,  etc.  (Lond.  1662,  and 
Oxford,  lb71,  fol.)  ■.—HitlOTy  of  Ike  BotaiMk  Trttuoni 
imd  DiitrpatiaiM,  etc.  (Oxford.  1671,  fol.) ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Watt,  CoiuJa,  or  the  Uitlory  of  Ike  ConttnHek 
Uncated  (1664,  4to) :  —  Serinon,,  etc  —  AlUbone,  Diet. 
ofAiakaTi,t.y.i'«wA,Atken.Oxou.    (J.W.U.) 

Fonlqnes  de  Heolll;.    See  Futco. 

FonndUng  BoapltBla  ore  iostitntioos  tor  the 
reception  and  care  of  children,  especially  illegitimate 
onea,  abandoned  by  their  parents.  They  awe  their 
origin,  It  is  said,  to  the  desire  of  preventing  Inbnti- 
cide  and  the  exposure  of  children.  Among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Ronuna,  infanticide  and  abortion  not 
only  prevailed  lo  a  fearful  extent,  but  were  tolerated, 
nay,  in  certain  cases,  even  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and 
by  the  opinions  of  pbilosophera  (see  Plato,  De  RrpiA. 
V,  460,  C. ;  Aristotie,  Polil.  vil,  16 )  Livy,  Hit.  xztU, 
87;  Cicero,  Bt  Lrg.  id,  S,  et  a).).  The  exposure  of 
children  was  a  still  more  prevalent  custom,  commend 
ing  itself  we  may  suppose,  to  the  natural  feeling*  of 
the  paienta  aa  less  cruel  than  IntanUcide,  since  it  prom- 
ised a  chance,  at  least,  of  saving  life.  The  foundling 
became  the  slave  of  the  individual  or  community  at 
wliose  expense  it  was  cared  for  and  educated.  To  fiu 
cilitate  the  Boding  of  exposed  infants,  places  of  public 
resort  were  chosen  for  tbe  exposure,  anch  as  market- 
places, temples,  roed-croeslngs.  wells,  etc.  In  Athena 
the  cynoiatgei,  and  In  Rome  the  columna  laetarin.  were 
UBuaily  selected  for  this  purpose.  Frequently  tokens 
(crrpmidid),  as  rings  or  other  costly  ornsments,  or,  in 
the  case  of  poor  parents,  trinkets  c^  small  value,  were 
deposited  with  the  child,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
some  one  to  receive  It,  or  aa  a  means  of  identifying  the 
child,  should  its  parents  afterwards  wish  to  recover  it. 
Gibbon,  treating  of  tbe  limitations  of  paternal  author- 
ity in  his  chapter  on  Roman  Jurioprudenee  iffim.  Iv, 
ai4,  N.  r,  185:0,  ■■?*:  "The  exposition  of  children 
was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of  antiquity;  it 
waa  eometimea  prescriiied.  often  permitted,  almost  al- 
ways practised  with  impunity  by  natioiu  who  never 
entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  palamal  power ;  and 
the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  tbe  human  heart, 
represent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom  which 
was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and  compaf 
■ion."  As  some  rellaftotbe  dark  shading  of  this  plo- 
tnrc^  and  yet  ■  proof  of  its  cotTectness,  wo  may  In- 
stance the  praise  which  Sirabo  (lib,  xvii)  bestows  on 
the  F^gyptians,  and  Allan  (I'nnn  nitlvria,  li,  7)  on 
the  BiBotian  Thebes,  because  their  laws  and  customs 
forbade  the  killing  or  exposure  of  children ;  as  also 
the  statement  of  Tacitus  (Dt  Mor.  Germ.  19),  that  the 
Germans  reckoned  Inbnticide  a  crime.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  they  exposed  children  before  the  intn> 
daction  ot  Christianity  among  them. 

Though  the  laws  of  Hoses  contained  no  express  pnh 
vlsiona  on  this  subject,  the  Jews  rightly  Interpreted 
thehr  spirit  as  forbidding  this  unnatural  conduct  (see 
Tacitus,  BUl.  v,  G;  Josephua.  Comtra  Apian,  ii,  Mi 
Philo  Jqdwns,  De  LtgH.  Special,  ad  precept.  6  et  7). 
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TUe  teachings  of  Christianity,  liy  eaaelng  Infinti- 
cTde  Hiid  child-exposure  to  be  regarded  afl  hiob,  gradU' 
•llj-  wnniBht »  chan){e  in  the  laws  and  cuBtoma  in  re- 
gard to  Cbem,  thongb  the  drat  Chcutiui  eniperora  did 
not  venture  In  forbid  expoBUre  ai  a  crime.  Coostaii' 
tfne,  hoirevflr,  termed  it  a  aort  of  murder,  and,  prompt- 
ed perhaps  by  flia  humane  Lactaalina,  aoaght  In  hU 
decreea,  A.D.  316, 322,  B31,  to  prevent  the  murder,  sale, 
giTing  In  pawn  or  exposure  of  children,  by  mafalDg 
proriiion  out  of  the  public  treuary  for  thoae  whose 
parents  were  too  poor  to  support  them  (Coda  Thtcib>4. 
lib.  xi,  tit  27),  and  hy  depriving  parenta  of  the  hope 
of  recovering  exposed  children,  or  making  good  the 
expenses  incurred  by  those  who  had  received  and 
maintained  them  (fiodex  Thmdot.  lib.  v,  tit.  7,  De  Er- 
po»»(t»,l.i,  p.487,  ed.  Ritter),  The  crnel  customwas, 
however,  not  entirely  prohibited  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century,  when,  under  Valentinian  and  his 
colleaguea,  such  murders  were  bronght  "within  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Omellan  law"  (Coda  Jtulin, 
lib.  i»,  tit  52).  A  ftirther  advance  of  opinion  in  the 
right  direction  was  indicated  by  a  special  law  of  Jus- 
tinian, A.D.  529,  which  fbrhnde  the  enalavement  of 
IbandlingB  (Codtx  Jattui.  lib,  viii,  tit.  Dt  Infant.  £x- 

Son:ifl  suppose  that  foundling  hospitals,  or  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  chatMler,  were,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, OBlshUshed  at  or  near  the  eelumtia  laciaria  at 
Rome  and  the  cjnosar^^  at  Athens,  mentioned  above 
■s  places  of  expoaure.  The  Jaitinian  Codes,  by  the 
term  brtpiolrcpiaim  (,l3pt^rpo^iov),  mentioned  in 
connectlun  with,  bat  as  distinct  from,  other  inftitu- 
Uons  (for  the  relief  of  atrangera,  the  poor,  orphans, 
etc.),  appear  to  refer  to  hospitals  for  foundlings.  An 
establishment  of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  roundnl 
at  Treves  in  the  6th  or  7th  century.  The  Capitalaries 
of  Charlemagne  employ  the  Jnatinian  term  brvphotro- 
j^ia  apparently  with  refetence  to  foundling  bospitala, 
thongh  the  Fiaoks  at  that  time  regarded  foundlings  as 
the  property  of  those  who  ahould  receive  and  educate 
them.  The  earliest  foundling  hospital  concerning 
which  we  have  any  authentic  information  was  that 
fonnded  at  Milan,  A.D.  787,  by  Datheua,  a  priest,  be- 
cause of  the  prevalence  of  Infanticide.  If  the  child 
had  not  been  baptized,  salt  was  strewed  between  its 
swaddling-dothea  before  bringing  it  to  the  hospital  to 
denote  that  fact.  The  children  were  suckled  by  hired 
nurses,  supplied  with  necessaries,  taaght  some  handi- 
craft, and  at  seven  yesrs  of  age  discharged  as  free- 
bora.  In  1070  Oliver  de  U  Trau  founded  at  Monlpel- 
ller  the  order  of  the  Iftupxtalnrii  Sancli  Spirtiui,  one 
of  whose  vowa  was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  foundlings.  Since  that  time  luitpitals  for 
foundlings  have  been  gradually  establiahed  in  most 
European,  and  Spaniah,  and  Portugaese- American 
itatea,  to  the  most  important  of  which  only  we  have 
■pace  to  refer.  Attached  to  the  hospital  of  the  Spirilo 
Sanlo  in  Rome  is  one  (br  foundlings,  vrith  accommo- 
datiooB  (or  3OO0  children;  the  number  annually  re- 
ceived is  aboat  600,  some  of  whom  are  sent  to  the 
country  to  be  nursed;  the  mortality  in  the  hospital 
was  (1BG9)  67  per  cent.,  and  atill  greater  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Spfdalt  degt  lanoeeiUi  UFlonnce  was  found- 
ed in  1S13;  here  special  means  are  taken  to  identify 
each  child  liy  securely  fastening  a  leaden  badge, 
stamped  with  a  certain  number,  around  the  neck.  The 
nee  of  tokens  of  some  sort,  attached  to  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  child,  for  the  purpose  of  identiflcatlon, 
Is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  other  hospitals. 
There  are  many  other  foundling  hospitals  in  Italy  to 
provide  for  the  numerous  foundlings,  for  whom  it  is 
stated  that  Naples  makes  the  best  provision  (1859). 
The  llotpKt  da  EnfoM  Tnmth  at  Paris  was  founded 
In  1640  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  this,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  France,  in  order  to  secure  secrecy  in  deposit- 
ing the  child,  a  turning-box  (lour)  is  provided,  in 
which  the  child  is  placed,  and  a  bell  rung  (br  its  re- 


moval without  the  person  who  brought  It  being  kcb. 
A  decree  in  1811  ordered  that  such  l>oxn  ahould  bi 
provided  for  all  the  French  tonndiing  hoapiljita,  Int, 
owing  to  a  conviction  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  foundlinga  since  that  time  was  due  largelr 
to  the  lourt,  they  were  retained  in  1666  in  onlv  65  «f 
the  141  bospUais  then  existint;  in  Fnince.  In  I'SoE  lbs 
number  of  foundlings  in  I'runce  was  estimated  at 
120,000  uDderl2yeiirB  of  a);e,  when  the  administntiv* 
control  ceases ;  and  60,000  to  70,000  between  the  a^M 
of  12  and  21,  The  proportion  of  (oandlinga  to  popula- 
tion was  1  to  868 ;  to  births,  I  to  39;  the  annual  nun- 
ber,  25,000  to  30,000,  of  whom  nine  tentlis  were  illegil. 
imate.  The  average  life  of  the  foundlin^-a  was  only  4 
yeaiv;  the  mortality  52  per  cent,  the  fir^E  year,  and  i8 
per  cent,  up  tu  12  years;  white  the  general  average 
for  the  community  was  only  60  per  cent,  up  to  21  yon. 
The  male  foundlings  constituted  13  per  cent,  of  the 
convicts  and  priaoners,  and  the  female  one  fifth  aS  Ott 
prostitntaa  in  that  country.  Foundling  hoapitali  tn 
numerous  In  Belgium,  where  the  number  of  abandoDsl 
children  waa  estimated  in  IS59  to  be  1  to  18  lurthi. 
In  1826  there  wero  only  two  foundling  hospitals  is 
Holland ;  thlt  of  Amsterdam  receives  about  3000  chil- 
dren annually.  There  is  a  well-managed  one  in  Vi- 
enna, founded  In  1784  liy  J»eph  II,  and  othera  in  tlw 
chief  citlea  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  the  sytlmi  at 
maintaining  auch  inslitutiona  la  aaid  to  be  uo  longer 
regarded  with  favor  in  Germany. 
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foundlings,  with  larger  proportion  j  numbers  for  Pwt- 
ugsl.     The  great  hospitals  of  Hoacow  and  St.Ptten- 

roental  aupervision,  to  which  annually  great  nnmbot 
of  children  aro  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  Rusnii 
empire,  very  many  of  which  die  on  the  way.  The 
children  are,  it  ia  said,  carefully  educated,  thcce  of  lo- 
perior  promise  specially  so;  and  manyof  Ibemlwconit 
useful,  the  femalea  as  governesses,  teachers,  elc,  aod 
the  males  as  engineers  and  mechanics.  Recruits  ibr 
the  army  and  navy  are  also  auppiied  from  these  bcap- 
tals.  Foundling  hospitals  are  nnmeroua  in  Swcdtn, 
where  the  average  of  illegitimate  tntths  is  said  to  be 
large,  1  to  II  in  the  country,  and  1  to  2  in  i^tockholci. 
Iforway  baa  fewer,  and  also  a  leas  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate children.  The  foundling  hospital  in  LcadoD 
wsB  establiahed  in  1739  through  the  efforts  of  captaie 
Thomas  Coram,  but  not  opened  fully  unWI  1766,  from 
which  time  to  1760,  4  years,  14,934  children  wen  n- 
ceived  into  it,  but  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed,  or 
80  per  cent.  In  view  of  thia  frightful  mrjtalit;-,  and 
the  abuses  In  the  matter  of  admission,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  correcting  thsm  or  adequately  providing  sgaiDM 
Iheirrecurrencc,  Parliament  withdrew  it*  grant  of  [mb- 
lic  funds, and  the  Institution  "ceased  to  be  arsFepucIt 
for  foundlinga,"  and  was  made  a  hospital  for  poor  Ille- 
gitimate children  whoa*  mothers  are  known,  and  chD. 
dren  of  soldiers  and  sailors  killed  In  the  service  of 
their  country.  One  was  also  established  in  Dablis  ia 
1730,  in  which  the  mortality  is  aaid  to  have  been  ena 
greater  than  In  Ijindon.  The  average  yrariy  sdmia- 
sions  fW>m  1S0B-1S25  ware  about  2000,  A  foundilng 
hos)dtal  has  been  establiahed  in  Canton,  but  had  aot, 
up  to  1859,  much  influence  in  preventing  intantioila. 
The  most  important  ones  in  America  are  those  in  0* 
city  of  Mexico  and  Bio  Janeiro.  There  are  no  fonod- 
ling  hoapitala  in  the  United  States  where  provision  i] 
made  for  foundlinga  in  common  with  other  objecU  of 
public  or  private  charity,  and  the  number  of  such  diit 
dren  ia  comparatively  small.  Whether  auch  iaitilii- 
tions  may  or  may  not  have  proved  beneficent  nnJsr 
the  conditions  of  ancient  or  medieval  society,  we  an- 
not  at  this  day  determine,  hut  the  tilalof  them  aiptiU 
of  tha  systems  of  the  charitable  and  philanlhropio 
agencies  of  modera  timea,  either  aa  controlled  and  sqn 
ported  in  whole  or  port  by  the  state,  or  as  left  to  lit 
care  and  diteetion  of  private  beneivnlence,  precenti  i» 
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raits,  ws  think,  contimrj  to  the  expaeUiloDi  of  their 
Aiunden ;  and  ths  general  tendencv  of  opinion,  e>p«- 
clmllj  in  Proteitiat  cannCriei,  ia  againit  tbeii  uwful- 
n«a  u  meana  for  the  BttaiamtDt  uf  the  dtsind  eadi. 
Grantiag  that  [hey  miy  hare  some  effect  in  dlminiah- 
iQg  the  frequency  of  direct  infinticlde  (which,  how- 
ever, their  atatiitics  do  Dot  prove),  tbey  certunly  tend 
to  iDCTcau  the  number  of  childrea  abuidoned  by  their 
parents,  vthlle  the  ftightful  mortality  connected  with 
them  would  Kern  to  demotutrate  ttut  there  can  be  no 
actual  uving  of  human  life  through  >ucb  eatabliih- 
ments.  We  believe  that  vastly  more  children  have 
prematurely  died  fk>m  caoMS  inseparably  connected 
with  their  transmission  to  and  treatment  in  these  hos- 
pitals than  would  have  been  destrored  outright  by 
the  parents  from  the  same  motives.  Statistics  aeem 
clearly  to  «bow  that  they  tend  to  fostar  licentiousness, 
increase  tba  number  of  lltegitiniBta  births,  and  relax 
morals.  In  reviewing  all  the  tacts,  the  language  of 
the  aathor  of  the  article  Medical  Jarisprudence,  in  the 
EKcydop.  BrUaianca.  xiv,  444,  Bth  ed.),  seems  hardly 
too  strong:  "Foaadling  hoapitals,  from  the  mortaliq' 
in  tbem,  even  under  the  beat  management,  eeem  to  be 
smongit  the  most  pestilent  institutions  of  mistaken 
benevolence. "—jVev  Amer.  C^cUtp.  vii.  G.U-640  j  Beck- 
mann,  Hiiter^  of  /nren/wtu,  il,  434^449  (Bohn's  ed.)  ; 
Caseel's  Mogavmt,  i,  123^[  Knight,  Popular  UiHory 
o/EafflmJ,  vii,  118-19 ;  Chambers,  Etteyelopadia,  s.  v. ; 
£n^ctfp^  Britannica,  a.  v- ;  Guerry,  Slatittique  Morale 
de  la  tVimeei  Benoigton  de  Chateau ne uf,  Coiuu^jro- 
rioju  lur  la  £7i/am-lnnirii  dam  la  prinnpauc  itati  de 
rHarope.     (J.W.M.) 

Fountain,  the  raadeTing  in  the  A.V.  of  the  fal- 
lowing Hebrew  terms:  1.  Properly  and  nsaally  "j^S, 
a'ffin  Oit.  the  lye),  so  called  from  Jbming  (Geseniua, 
Thrj.  Htb.  p.  1017).  a  natural  source  of  Hang  water. 
See  En-.  !.  Likewise  l^STS,  m.^yan^  (from  the  same 
rootX  a  well-watered  placii  (Paa.  iiixiv,  B,  ■■  welt") ; 
alao  a  single  ipriag  (as  rendered  Id  Psi.  Ixxxvil,  7; 
civ,  10)  of  running  water  (Lev.  jtl,  S«;  Joah.  xv,  9;  1 
Kings  xviii.  6;  2  Chron.  sii.ii,  4;  Psa,  Uxiv,  15; 
ciiv,8;  Prov.v.lS;  viii,  24;  ixv,26;  Cant,  iv,  12, 
15;  IsB.  ili,  18;  Hos.  xiii,  IS;  Joel  iii,  IS);  spoken 
of  the  tide  or  inSux  of  the  sea  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  S). 
Its  force  and  meaning  are  unfortunately  aometimes 
obscured  l>y  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.,  "well,"  as  In 
Exod.  XV,  27;  inElim  "were  twelve  t«J/( of  water;" 
that  is,  not  artificial  wells,  but  nalural  fimniaiat,  as 
still  seen  hi  wady  Gburundel  (Bartletl's  Forty  Dagi 
n  At  Deiai,  p.  43).  These  two  words,  on  tbe  cod- 
trary,  like  the  corresponding  Greek  iri;yq,  always 
denote  a  stream  of  "living"  or  constantly-running 
water,  in  opposition  to  standing  or  stagnant  pools, 
trhether  it  iiancs  immediately  f^om  the  ground  or  tram 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  See  AiK.  S.  X^ap,  mahbu'a 
(»  called  from  guJiiiig  or  bubbling  forth),  a  native 
rill  (flg.  of  the  vital  flow,  Eccl.  xil,  6 ;  elsewhere  llter- 
•Dy  a  "  spring"  In  general,  lis.  xxxv.  7 ;  xlix,  10). 
4.  ~1'^p'3>  rnabir'  (so  called  from  having  been  opened 
by  digging),  an  artiflcial  source  of  flowing  water,  used 
both  litamlly  and  flgnratirely,  but  mostly  In  such 
phiaaes  as  "fountain  of  life"  (Prov.  xiii,  14),  "foon. 
tain  of  wisdom"  (xtiii,  4),  etc. ;  occasionally  rendered 
"spring,"  "well,"  etc,  5.  Improperly  113,  bar,  or 
*l^3,  ba'fir  (Jer.  vi,  7),  which  designates  only  ajnf  or 
standing  water.  See  Wbll.  The  idea  of  a  fountain 
Is  also  implied  in  the  phrase  D^Q  K^t'i'O,  taDrn'  ma'- 
fim,  or  going  forth  nfaattrt  ("spring,'"  2  Kings  II,  21 ; 
Psa.  cvii,  33,  35;  Isa.  xli,  IS;  Iviii.lli  "course,"  2 
Chron.  xxxil,  30) ;  as  likewise  in  bl,  gcd  (Aum  its  reU- 
big  down  the  water),  or  rfti,  gtJiak',  a  purling  stream 
oroverflowiag  hmotaln  ("spring,"  Cant.lv,  12;  Josb. 
XV,  19 ;  Jndg.  1,  IS).     See  ToroaRAPUtcAL  Tekiu. 

Amoag  the  attractive  batons  presented  by  the 
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Land  of  Promise  to  tbe  naUon  migrating  ftom  Egypt 
by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more  atriking 
than  the  natural  gush  of  watera  from  the  ground,  I  n- 
stead  of  watering  bis  fleld  or  garden,  as  in  Egypt, 
"with  his  foot"  (Shaw,  TrattU,  p.  408),  the  Hebrew 
cultivator  was  taught  to  look  forward  to  a  land  "drink- 
ing water  of  tbe  rain  of  heaven,  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths  springing  from  valleys 
and  hills"  (Daut.  viii,  7;  xi,  11).  In  tbe  desert  of 
Sinai,  "the  few  living,  perhaps  perennial  springs," 
by  tbe  fact  of  their  rarity,  aiaume  an  Importance  hard- 
ly to  be  underatood  In  moister  climates,  and  more  than 
Justify  a  poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over 
the  discovery  of  one  (Numb,  xxi,  17).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  ehort-livi^d,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  thioughont  its  whole 
course  (Stanley,  Falat.  p.  17, 122, 128,  295,  873.  509; 
Burckhsrdt,  iS^i-io,  p.  844).  The  spring  or  fountain 
of  living  water,  the  *^eye"  of  the  landscape  (see  No.  1), 
is  distinguished  in  all  Oriental  languages  from  the  «r- 
tidcially  auok  and  enclosed  weU  (Stanley,  p.  509).  lu 
importance  ia  implied  by  the  number  of  topographical 
names  compounded  with  £d  or  (Arab.)  Ain:  En-gedi, 
Ain-jidy,  "spring  of  Ihegaielle,"  may  serve  as  a  strik- 
ing instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  29;  see  Reland,  p.  708; 
Robinson,  i,  504 ;  Stanley,  App.  §  50).  Fountains  are 
moch  more  rare  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  than 

tains  of  Gllead ;  but  in  the  great  pUleaua  of  Moab  on 
the  south,  and  Bashan  on  the  north,  the;  are  almost 
unknown.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  physical  stmc- 
luro  of  the  country,  and  in  part  IVom  the  dryness  of 
the  climate.  Huge  cistema  and  tanks  were  construct- 
ed to  sopply  the  want  of  fountains.  See  ClBTBBN. 
Soma  of  the  fountains  of  Palesdne  ore  of  great  size. 
All  tbe  perennial  rivers  and  streams  in  the  ceuntry 
have  their  sources  in  fountains,  and  draw  compara- 
tively little  strength  from  surface  water.  Such  ate 
the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  at  Don  and  Banias;  of  tbe 
Aliana  at  tljeh  and  Zebedany  ;  ofthe  Leontes  at  Chal- 
cia  and  Baalbek;  of  tbe  Orontes  at  Ain  and  Lebweh; 
of  the  Adonis  at  Afka,  etc.  Palestine  is  a  country  of 
mountains  and  hills,  and  il  abounds  in  founUina  of 
lesser  note.  The  murmur  of  their  waters  Is  heard  in 
every  dell,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  which  surronnds 
tbem  Is  seen  on  every  plain.  For  a  good  cUssirioa- 
tion  of  these  natural  springs,  aee  Robinaon's  Phyiic.d 
Gtog.  ofPaletUnt,  p.  283  sq. ;  and  tor  descriptions  of 
many  of  them,  aee  Tristnia'a  Land  of  Itrail,  aad 
Sepp's  Htitige  Laiid, 

Advantage  was  taken  of  these  fountains  to  supply 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  Palestine  with  water. 
Hence,  in  Oriental  cities  generally,  public  fountains  are 
frequent  (PooK  {"ngStlitB.  tn  £g.  i,  180).  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  worka  of  this  liiiid  are  at  Tyro,  when 
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Mvenl  copious  iptingB  wen  mmmndiid  with  muiire 
walla,  so  w  to  laiH  Ihe  water  to  a  infficient  height. 
AqneducU,  lupported  cm  arcbea,  then  conveyed  it  to 
the  city  (Porter,  Haai&.for  Syria  and  Pal.  p.  Hi,  666, 
890).  One  of  less  Bxtent  comrayed  id  abundant  sap- 
ply  to  Dsmascua  from  the  great  fountain  at  Fijeb. 
Hence  no  Extern  citj  ia  BO  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Dimaacns  ^Early  Trau.  p.  2M).  At  Beynit  thera 
la  an  ancleataqueduct  that  brings  water  froRi  a  a 
at  hast  twenty  miles  distant,  and  two  tbousani 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Thamson,  Load  and. 
i,  4B).  An  aqueduct  eoms  ton  milea  in  length  brought 
water  to  Jernealem  from  a  fonntaia  near  SoIooidd's 
Pools  by  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may  per- 
haps be  found  the  "sealed  foantaia"  of  Cant,  ir,  IS 
(Hssselqoist,  p.  115 ;  MauDdrsU,  Early  Trae.  p.  U 
Traces  of  tunntains  at  Jerusalem  may  probshly 
found  in  the  names  En-Rogel  (2  Sam.  xvii,  17},  the 
"Dragon-well"  or  (onnt^n,  and  the  "gate  i^  the 
fonntaiD"  (Neh.  ii,  13,  U).  But  Jeroaalem,  though 
mainly  dependent  for  its  supply  of  water  upon  iti  rain- 
water cisterns,  appears  from  recent  inquiries  to  hare 
possessed  either  more  than  one  perennial  spring,  or 
one  iesuing  by  more  than  one  outlet  (see  Bobuuon,  i, 
343,  S46;  Williams,  Hi^  City,  ii,  468,  468)  comp.  Ezelc. 
ilvii,  1,  IS).  With  this  agree  tbe  "fons  perennis 
aqua"  of  Tacitus  (flipf.  v,  12),  and  the  uJariut  avit- 
XnxToc  avirrairii  of  Aristeaa  (Josephns,  il,  IIS,  edit. 
Havercamp;  compare  Kaumer,  p. 298 ;  KiVta, Pkynail 
Geogr.p.il%iiby  See  Jerds albs.  In  tbe  tc 
built  by  Herod,  Josephai  says  there  were  cistems 
XoXiniHpyifJara  through  which  water  was  poured  forth 
(tTor,  v,4,  4);  these  may  have  beenstatuea  or  figures 
containing  spouts  for  water  after  Raman  models  (Piin. 
Epitl.  V,  6 ;  Hia.  Nai.  xxxvi,  15, 121).  The  fonntain 
of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional  antiquity,  to  which  It 
has  probablv  good  derivative,  if  nut  actual  claim  (Rob- 
erta, v™*  in  Palatittt,  1,  SI,  29,  S3 ;  Fisher,  Yiaiit  ' 
Bsria,  I,  81  j  iii,  44).     See  Nazarrth. 


The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
ftilly  in  Palestine  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  Id  the  warm  springs  which  are 
found  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  have  been  famous  from  tiras  immemorial  for 
their  medicinal  properties  (Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.  v,  16; 
UghtfooC,  0pp.  II,  ¥H).  They  an  confined  to  the  vol- 
canic valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  all  are  strongly  Impreg- 
nated with  sulphur.  The  temperature  of  that  of  Tibe- 
rias is  144°  Fahr.  (Porter,  ffoadSootybr  5yr.  and  fU. 
p.  311,  320,423).  One  of  the  moat  celebrated  of  these 
was  CalllrrhOe.  mentioned  by  Joaephi 
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Kitto,  ffljij.  Gtagr.  of  Pal.  p.  ISO,  121 ;  Stanley,  p.  285)! 
His  sen  Philip  built  the  town,  which  he  named  Tibe- 
rias (the  Hamath  of  Josh,  six,  85),  at  tiie  sulphnnnas 
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I  hot  spring*  on  tlie  aouth  of  the  Sea  if  Galilee  (Joaepk 
'.4M.  xvlli,2,Sj  Hasse1qDist,7ViiK^App.p.  saSi  Kit 
to,  p.  114 ;  Burckhaidt,  Syria,  p.  aiH,  Saii).  Other  bir 
springs  are  found  at  seven  miles'  distance  from  Tib> 
rias,  and  at  Omkeis  or  Anuthe.  near  Gadara  (Kelaad. 
p.  775  j  Burckhardt,  p.  ?;6,  277;  Kitto,  p.  116,  113). 
See  CALLiaBHoE. 

From  the  Talne  of  soch  in|iplie«  of  watsr  in  nil 
countries,  fountains  flgnte  much  in  the  poetry  rf 
the  East  as  the  natural  images  of  perennial  bleas- 
ings  of  various  kinds.  In  the  Scriptures  roan- 
tains  are  made  the  symbols  of  refreshment  lo  tbi 
weary,  and  also  denote  the  perpetuity  and  inex- 
hanstible  nature  of  the  spiritual  comforta  wbidb 
God  imparts  to  his  people,  whether  by  tbe  inlla- 
ences  or  the  Spirit,  or  through  the  ordinanoea  of  pub- 
lic woiahip.  There  are  also  various  texts  in  •rbich 
children,  or  an  extended  posterity,  arcs  by  ji  beaali> 
fully -apt  image,  described  as  a  fonntwn,  and  Ihs 
father  or  progenitor  as  the  source  sr  spring  from 
which  that  fountain  flows  (Dent,  xxxiii,  2S;  Pk. 
Ixviu,  S6',  Prov.  T,  16,  18;  xiil,  14,  etc).    See  Wa^ 

The  FacHTAiH-aATE  Ci''?l1  "^^l^,  Mha' or  ia-A' jm; 
Sept.  iruXi]  roS  'Atv  or  aivili^Vale. pnrta/aiitii;  A. 
V.  "gale  of  the  fountain")  at  Jerusalem  was  bi  tbe 
firet  or  old  wall,  along  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  smlta 
of  the  Dung-giite,  and  adjoining  the  Pool  of  Silota 
(from  which  it  doubtless  derived  lU  name),  at  Iba 
mouth  of  tbe  TyroptBon  (Strong's  Harm,  and  E^n. 
Append,  p.  11).     See  Jerdsaleu. 

FonquerS.  A™  Aktoish-MiChkl,  a  learned  Bee- 
edictine  of  the  Congregatioa  of  St.  Maar,  was  bom  st 
Chateauronx  in  1641,  and  died  at  Heaux  Nov.  8,  WO. 
He  was  made  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  the  moaastvy  ef 
St.  Pierre  de  Hauriac,  where  ha  acquired  tbe  rapntalioa 
of  being  an  excellent  profesaor,  especially  of  Greek, 
In  1678  be  was  appointed  superior  of  bis  conrent,  and 
filled  the  post  for  fifteen  years,  after  which  he  ntfred 
to  tbe  abbey  of  St.Faron  at  Meaux,  where  he  died. 
His  works  are,  (1)  a  Latin  translation  of  a  work  of 
Dianysios,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  points  of 
controversy  between  tbe  Calvisists  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics, published,  together  with  original  text,  under  the 
title  of  Dianytii  painarcAs  ConttanivtopoliiOHi  nrper 
Cahimttanim  ermi-iAiu  ae  rtali  ingirimit  pnriaUia  Kt- 
tpoiuio;  and  with  the  preceding,  (2)  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  A.D. 
167S,  under  the  title  of  Synodal  BeHetmftica  pro  rtoH 
praKHlia  anno  1QT2  ceMirala,  grace  tl  lot.  (Paris,  1671^ 
Svo).  (By  tiie  advice  of  Francis  Combefis  and  A.  Ar- 
nauld,  tbeae  translations  were  revised  and  corrected, 
and  a  new  edition  published  in  1678,  the  latter  undst 
tiKtmtctSynodutHirrntoiymllatiaprBrt^pntKHlia). 
(8)  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Tamsguini 
brrta  MonotA^itann  atqite  ffonorii  coHlt 
nUi  octo  comprAtwa  (Paris,  1S78,  8vo},  a  work  whick 
excited  a  good  deal  of  Interest. — Hoefer,  A'oni.  Hhi); 
Gininiie,  xviii,  8D»-I0. 

Foaqnet,  JsAN-FitAMgoie,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Central  Asia  in  the  earlv  part 
ofthelSthceutury.  He  madehlmselfacquaintedirlth 
the  language,  idioms,  and  the  theogony  of  the  Celea* 
tial  Empire,  and  wss  struck  with  thdr  paints  of  rewn- 
blance  not  only  to  Christian  doctrine,  but  especially 
to  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  boly  Scriptures. 
Aocording  to  bim,  the  Choa-King  (sacred  book  ti 
Conjoins)  is  only  a  parapbrasa  of  Genets,  and  lbs 
praises  addressed  to  Wen-wang  and  to  Tcheoa-KDunf 
In  Ihe  Chi-King  are  only  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Ues- 
siah.  One  can  see  how  much  this  ingenions  mtetp™> 
tation  would  aid  in  proselyting  Ihe  Chinese,  who  this 
bad  only  to  change  the  names  of  tbeir  deities  to  claim 
priority  in  holding  the  doctrines  of  revelation  erei 
Christians  themselves.  SIrict  theologians  attacked 
his  oidnioas  and  censured  his  means  of  connniuni 
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navcTthstcu,  on  hi*  retani  to  Hodu  in  17S0,  pupa  Clem'  |  Snnveur  de  Lomloe,  snd  estoblUfaed  tha  n^Ktuw  ot 
But  XI  tnide  bim  biahop  of  Eleucberopolis.  He  vu  tbe  coDgragBtion  ot  ^'otr«  Dune  for  the  inslmctlon  oT 
recommeiided  \>y  the  Academj'  of  InicriptioDi  u  the  girli.  Ba  died  in  the  odor  of  aiDctity,  end  bia  nam* 
only  penon  capable  ot  critidaiog  Fourmont'i  Chiueae  wh  placed  on  the  list  of  the  beatified  at  Rome  Jan.  211, 
Gnunmar.  Hia  Taiula  Ckrunologica  MHoria  Arnica,  '  liBO.  Sea  live*  of  him  by  Bedel  (I'aria,  1Mb,  Bro)  and 
1729  (oo3aheeta),  containa  a  I  let  otlheCbineae  mon- |  Friaut  (Nancy,  1746,  laiiio).— Hoefer,  JVou».  fiiop.  Cm- 
■rchs,  and  the  chief  event*  of  their  relga,  and  a  com-  ,  fruk,  zviij,  344-5. 
plete  aeries  of  the  JVioaAoD,  or  namta  of  yean  (i 


tkin  by  Senttar,  Augaburg, 
tar  to  the  doke  da  La  Force,  and  i 
Lettra  f^jiiBita,  which  furnitbea 
gard  to  the  Chineae  anny  and  t 
Naia.  Biag.  GMrale,  xviii,  832. 


lertad  in  torn,  v  of 
iriona  detaila  in  re- 
)  boniea. — Hoefer, 


Fotumont,  finK^Ns  (Stephen),  a  French  Orien- 
talist, known  aa  t'ouimoat  the  elder,  to  diatinguiih 
him  trom  hia  brother,  the  abbi  Foonnant,  waa  bom  at 
Herbelay,  near  Paria,  June  23, 168.1,  and  died  Dec.  19, 
1745.     He  waa  an  eameat  and  indefatigable  atudent, 
and,  tieing  endowed  with  an  DnaauBlly  quick  and  n- 
Fontier,  FranQols  Charles  Uarie,  »  phtlo-   tantiva  mamory,  atored  his  mind  with  a  vsal  amonnt 
■ophical  aodaliat,  mu  bom  at  Beaanfon  April  T,  1772.  |  of  information  in  regard  to  the  clasaic  and  Oriental 
Hia  father  designed  him  for  trade,  bat  ha  never  took    longnagea  and  their  lite  ......... 


. .  it  willingly.  In  1796  be  entered  the  French  army, 
but  in  17%  be  left  it  and  entered  a  mercantile  houae 
■t  UaiMillea.  Hia  mind  seema  to  have  been  turned 
■boDt  thia  time  to  tociat  queationa  by  the  scarcity 
of  food  and  ttie  terrible  Bufferings  of  the  poor.  The 
relations  of  capital  to  labor,  and  fimilar  aocial  prob- 
lema,  occupied  hit  mind  inlenaely  for  aeveral  years, 
ud  in  1808  ha  iaaaed  hU  first  book,  entitled  Tltioru 
da  Qiiatre  MmaaamU  ft  da  Datiaitt  CfiuraUi.  ' '  It 
i>  the  (trangest,  moat  mysticsl,  and  most  startling  of 
all  hi*  works,  thou^  merely  ^-iven  aa  a  general  on- 


sbM  Galland  In  1716,  Fourmont  aucceeded  bim  as 
profeaaor  of  Arabic  in  tbe  College  of  France  and  aa 
member  of  the  Academy  of  InacripUona,  and  aabae> 
quently  became  ■  member  of  tbe  teamed  aocietiea  of 
Paris,  BerliiT,  and  London.  Frirct  describaa  him  aa 
being  of  a  gentle  and  cheerful  dijpoaition,  wholly  ab- 
Mrbed  in  bla  labors,  and  posseeaed  of  little  kno«ledge 
of  mm,  Imt  olTenaively  vain  of  bia  knowledge.  For  ■ 
list  of  Fourmont'i  nuroeroua  writinga,  publiihed  or  in 
manutcript,  are  hit  life  by  De  Gulgnea  et  Dee  llaulea- 


nt  of  hia  theory.     Surpriae  and  wonder  were  |  vragti)  in  the  second  edition  of  hia  Critical  Refiectiona 

the  only  eBfecIa  which  it  produced  on  those  who  road  on  Ancient  History,  and  Catalogut  da  Outrirga  dt  M. 

11,  and  the  few  public  writers  who  reviewed  it."     In  /aiinnofiJ  (Amet.  1731),  which  ia  said, however,  to  con- 

ISZl  he  removed  to  Paria,  in  order  to  publiah  hia  wriu  tain  aome  worka  only  projected  and  never  completed, 

logs,  and  he  lived  there,  with  aome  interrnptiona,  to  Besides  hit  famous  commentary  on  the  Psalma  and 

hii  death,  Oct  10, 1837.     His  principal  worka  are  Thi-  Hebrew  poetr;-,  we  mention  here  only  MrdUalienrj  Sin- 

OFK  da  (imtra  MouttmBilt  it  da  Deitinia  GiniraUi  ica,  comphdau  artim  hgtndi  litig«a:  Sinicir  Ckarac- 

(1806,  8»o>!— TVni^  d»  CAuocialion  DenMtHqut  Agri-  lira  (Paria,  1787,  foL),  which  is  the  preliminary  por. 

Is  (1021,2  vols.  8vo):—iLa^wi«rHi/oiufe,/«fuj(TvJ  tion  ot  the  following,  published  separately:  lingm 


r»  (1829)1  AlMrtti'(Binoneei\»W)x—Piiga 
et  Clurlatamme  da  dtux  Stcta  SI.  Simon  et  Ovta 
(1831):  —  Iji  FaaK  Indnilrie,  moreetrt,  r^vgiuiiile, 
atetuiMtgire,afAalidole,riiidailrie  naltv^le. eariMitrr, 
aUrafaHle.  Bia  (Eatret  eompUl't  were  publiahed  at 
Paria  in  e  vols.  (1840-46).  The  Pnaiom  i>/lMi  Human 
SomI,  tnuiakted  by  Uorell,  waa  publiahed  in  London  in 
IB5I  (2  vols.  8vo).  "  BU  philosophy  may  be  divided 
into  Kfance  and  praaia,  or  bia  p*ycho!ogic»l  and  on- 
tologieal  theory  and  its  application  in  his  socieUry 
■ystem.  The  first  comprises  what  he  atytes  passional 
attraction,  the  laat  ila  application  to  society  in  indua- 
trial  aaaociation.  Bij  psychology  la  confined  (o  an 
analyaia  of  the  affectlona,  tnm  which  bo  Infera  that 
tbe  Newtonian  principle  ot  attraction  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  social  and  mental  worids,  and  that  aociety 
should  be  moulded  in  accordance  with  the  diversity 
and  intensity  of  individual  attraction*.  Unity  In  dl- 
Yondly  and  harmony  in  contrast  is  what  he  proteases 
to  achieve  in  hia  new  social  ayatem.  Thla  principle 
of  paa^nal  attraction  is  regarded  by  Fonrier  aa  hit 
grand  discovery,  which  had  been  culpably  neglected 
and  overlooked  by  past  phOosophrrs''  (Tennemann, 
Bit.  PkSai,  S  436).  Among  the  followers  of  Foorier 
ore  counted  Conaidirant,  Pompery,  Lemoyn,  Beane- 
qnin,  Jnlea  I.ecbeva!ler,  and  Transen.  Several  peri- 
odicals, moniy  Bhort-llred,  have  been  established  for 
the  defence  of  Fourieriam,  a*  Le  KctH/KHi  Monde,  Lt 
FkalmiUn,  La  Pkalat^,  La  DimocraUe  Paafiqae. 
Several  attempts  to  carry  oat  tbe  view  of  Fonrier  were 
made  in  Franca,  the  United  Stales,  and  Braail,  but  all 
£aUed.  See  Gamond,  Fourier  and  tu  Sgitm  (London, 
1842,  8va);  Doherty.  Falm  A$tociation,  vilk  Mrmuxr 
tif  Fmrirr  (Londonl  1341,  8vo);  Chriiliim  Ezamiiter, 
ixxyi,S7;  Mtlludi1<buBieTb,Ret.v,»6.    Sm  COH- 


Fonrler,  Plon*.  of  Hataiiwoart,  a  Soman  Cath- 
olic rcllgtoDi  reformer,  waa  bom  at  Ube  (Loiraine) 
Nov.  80,  Uas,  and  died  at  Gray  Dm.  9, 1640.    "    - 


pumdanaica  hteroglifphica  _ 
loHne  el  eum  characUrAui  Sinemimn  (Pari 
—R'JIfxitmi  tur  FOrigitie,  Fhieloirt  '  ' 
oneieei  peuplte,  Cluddfem,  Hlbrivx,  Fkrnicien;  Ffffp- 
Item,  Grta  juiqu'au  tempe  de  Cifm  (Paria,  1735  and 
1747, 2  vols.  4lo).— Hoeter,  A'ohf.  Biog.  Gfnfrale,  xviii, 
3&4-S65 ;  Boae,  A'eio  General  Biog.  Diet,  vti,  it! ;  Qui- 
rard,  La  ^Vmwe  ^ennrr.     (J.W.  U.) 

Foirl  la  the  rendering  of  tbe  following  Heb,  words 
in  the  Bible :  1.  Diaally  C]*!?  (pph,  a  fier),  wtrtivov, 
any  winged  animal,  a  generic  term  for  tbe  feathered 
race, IVequently  with  the  addition  of  C^'C'Eln,  ''of  the 
heavens."  2.B7?  ("V-  *°  called  from  nufc'nj  on 
its  pr^  ;  compare  Jar.  xil,  9,  where  it  la  spoken  of  a 
beast),  a  nxttaoat  bird  (Job  xxviji,  7) ;  as  an  emblem 
otM  warlike  king  (Is*.  ilvl,Il)i  collect,  for  birds  of 
prey  (Gen.  »v,  11;  tsa.  xviii,  6;  Eiek.  zxxii,  4); 
like  ^nov,  as  a  vulture  (Rev.  zvui,  Si  7i\x,  17,  Sl)| 
tronslaled /o«J  In  Gen.  xv,  11;  Job  xxviii.  7;  Isa. 
xriii,  6.  8.  "^IHX  {UvP^\  *<>  called  fhim  its  fvMer 
ing;  Chald.  ^DX,  Dan.  iv,  9, 11,  18,  BO),  ■  smalt  bird, 
spec  a  sparrow  (Psa.  Ixxniv,  4i  cii,  8;  Prov.  Mvi, 
2;  «tvii,8:  Job  st,  29;  Eccle^jtii,  6,  etc.),  or  aimh 
tar  amall  bbrds  (Paa.  xi,  1;  civ,  17 1  cxxiv,  7;  as 
cangbt  by  the  fowler.  Piov.  vl,  5i  vil,  23i  Amos  ill, 
G,  etc. ;  also  collect.,  birds  of  any  kind.  Gen.  xv,  10; 
LeT.xiv,4-5a;  Deut.iv.lT;  Pss.viii,9;  cilvlil,  10, 
etc.  1  and  even  a  biH  of  prey,  Eiek.  xixix,  4).  occa. 
aionally  rendered  by  niaifi»  and  iparrw.  In  Neh. 
V,  18,  the  word  seema  to  bare  the  special  sense  which 
"fowl"  has  with  nt,  *a  it  la  enumerated  among  the 
viands  provided  for  Kehemtah's  table.  4.  C'^B^l 
ibarbiaim'),  "  fatted /mrfi,"  1  Kings  iv.  23,  as  provl. 
dad  for  tbe  table  of  Sotomon,  where  KimchI  undei- 
ttands  eapvtt,  but  Gescnlits,  with  the  Jerua.  Targnm, 
gtrt,  ao  callod  fnta  the  pureness  and  whiteneaa  of 
their  plumage.  The  andent  Egyptiana  had  apaciosa 
tttmad  tht  regular  canons  of  tiM  congregation  of  St.  |  ponlDy-yarda,  set  apart  for  ke^g  gacaa  and  otbet 


witd-fowl,  which  Ihej'^tBiMdrarthiUbla;  uid  ttieir  |  koche,  D«ga^etgaW»iUaiartiMJAinawmfiaA 
poulterers  benooed  Hpccul  care  Dpon  the  geue  (WU-  Rint.  1741).  The  Talmad  mcaUon*  gssM  (t«X,CU 
kJoMo, i,  !16 i  li,  174, abridgm.).    Stt  PirriD  Fowl.  \^,i.  Btior.  vii,  *),  a  wellinown  uticla  of  lomj 


In  lb«  N.  T.  tba  word  tnntUled  "fowls"  ii  mott 
frequently  ri  ittTitva,  which  compraheQili  alt  klDdi 
at  birds  (indudinsnuRu,  Lake  zU,  i4);  but  in  R«t. 

xlx,  17-21,  where  tbe  coDtext  shows  that  blrda  of  prey 
■re  meiDt,  (be  Greek  i*  rd  ^i/ca.  The  same  diitiDc- 
tlon  is  oluervodinthe  ipocrjiihal  writings:  comp.Jn- 
dilh  xi,  7 ;  Ecclns.  xvii,  4  ;  xliii,  14,  with  S  Mbcc.  xt, 
83.     See  Cock  ;  Sfarkow. 

'The  following  statemenls  cover  tbe  remuiiing  details. 
Clean  birfi  C"'?"^  liDX-^I,  Dent,  ilv,  II,  SO),  L  e. 
all  not  named'in 'Lev.  x!,  iVlS;  Deat.  xir,  12-IS, 
were  (as  well  as  their  eggs,  D'>3t''a)  used  tat  food 
(Luke  xi.  13),  e.g. quails  (q.  v,),  chickens,  doves,  ■!«) 
wjld-fuwl;  beoce  bird-^atchlngwat  very  common  (Psi. 
cxxiv,  7 )  Amos  ill,  6 )  Hos.  v,  ] ;  viL,  12.  etc.),  fui 
which  pqrposB  nets,  traps,  snd  stool-birds  (Jcr.  v,  27; 
Ecclns.  Kl,81  [37])  were  used  (see  Gesen.  Tka.  p.  SSfi). 
See  FowLBB.    In  robbing  a  nest  of  ita  egge  or  young, 


r,  the  I 


sr-bird  n 


b11o> 


(DoDt.  xxii,  6  sq. ;  see  Uichaelis,  Syntagm.  Con 
89  sq. ;  Mm.  Redtl,  iii,  181  sq.),  a  prescription  founded 
not  only  on  motives  of  humanity  (comp.  I.ev.  xxi' 
yet  see  Heumsnn,  Dt  Itgia  dir.  kuh,  Gdtt.  1748 ; 
in  bb  AoKd  SySoge  Dtuirialt.  p.  282  sq.);  although 
the  Talmudists  (Uisbna,  ChoUin,  xil,  3)  refer  this  only 
to  clean  birds,  and  make  many  nice  distinctions  in  the 
nutter,  with  various  penslcies  attached  (lUaeeoth,  ill, 
4).  Birds  were  not  regularly  offered  in  sacrifice,  ex- 
cept in  commatation  for  soma  costlier  victim  (Lev.  i, 
15-17 ;  compare  Ulshna,  Kitmim,  v,  11).  See  DoVK. 
The  bird  was  lirst  brooght  to  the  altar,  wher 
priest  (with  his  nail)  nipped  off  the  head,  or  rather 
cracked  (p^O)  the  neck,  ao  that  it  Mill  hnng  to  tht 
bird  (Lev.  v,  8)  ;  he  then  sqaeezed  oat  the  blood  (saf- 
flcient,  St  least,  in  quantity  for  sprinkling),  and  finally 
tbiew  tbo  body  into  the  fire,  bat  withoat  tba  crop, 
which  (with  its  contents  and  the  offal)  was  sepsrately 
(b-13)  thrown  into  the  ash-beap  under  the  altar.  Be 
foni  the  flesh  va*  committed  to  tho  Sames,  however, . 
folding  liack  or  brenking  of  the  wings  ('^''0933  SSO) 
ll  prescribed,  ■  symbol  of  which  the  meaning  i*  m 
alear  (aee  Dassov,  Z>e  lae  unfile  lectu,  Viteb.  1697;  Ei' 


with  modem  Jews.    The  Hebrews  » 

to  play  with  parlor-birds,  especially  children  (Job  xl, 
39  [24]  1  Bamch  iii,  17 ;  camp.  CatnU.  ij,  I  *q. ;  PUM. 
Capi.  V,  4,  fi).  Of  that  form  of  divinatloa  whieb  drcv 
omens  from  the  appearance  or  flight  of  biids  (UUier, 
Etnuk:  ii,  187  sq.),  en  example  occurs  in  the  Utterr 
oftbeHerodian&mily  (J(aephai,^iK.xix,^3>.  Sh 
SooTHSATKR.  Tho  table  of  the  pbanii  (Pliny,  i,3; 
Ovid,  Mtl.  XV,  893  sq. ;  comp.  Herod.  Ii,  T8)  is  tlwogbl 
by  some  (also  Ewald)  to  b«  alladed  to  in  Job  xxix,  IB 
(see  Gesenius,  T^n.  B^.  p.  453  *q.).  Sea  genmlly 
Tenzel,  in  the  nexmr.aaoJ:  iitttaj.  1,659  iq.  Camp. 
Bird. 

Fowler  (some  form  of  the  verb  tip^,  yaiol',  ta 
lag  tnarai  thus  rendered  in  Psa.  zd,  8;  ciiiv.  7; 
Prov.  Yi,5;  Jer.  v,  26;  Hos.  ix,  8).     The  actoftst 


Dt  Bgrptiail  [bwlhlc  with  tba  Huui  MM 


FOWLER  e 

tog  bbda  by  meani  of  net>,  Bnires,  decoyi,  etc,  U  fro- 
quentiy  tlluded  to  in  Seripture,  mostly  in  a  figurative 
and  moral  viyCPraT.vii, 28;  Eccl.ix,l!i  Eiek.xvil, 
!0.  etc.).  The  Egyptiaa  ptiatinga  and  acalptuns  ex- 
hibit vmrions  seenei  of  banting  snd  fouling;  there  i« 
ecarcely  uiy  proceu  nov  foUowed  which  wu  not 
koown  in  very  ancient  timea.  The  ancient*  hid  not 
only  trapB,nelfl,u]dBpriDge,  botalao  bird-lime  smeAred 
upon  the  twi^ ;  they  nted  likewlw  etalking-horaea, 
Ktting-dogi,  bird-cclla,  etc.  The  Egyptian  paiatiagi 
exhibit  bird)  ahot  with  utdwi  while  upon  the  wing  by 
peasanta,  and  in  otben  tbay  are  ihown  aa  knocked 
dowD  by  unateur  aportamen  with  aticka  thrown  at 
tbena  aa  tJiej  perched  or  flew  in  the  thicket§  or  marsh- 
ei.  Game  of  allkindairu  a  favorite  food  of  the  Egyp- 
tiaoa,  and  the  captun  of  birds  was  a  lucratlTe  occupa- 
tion to  Bome  and  an  amoaement  to  otbria.  Peraons 
engaged  In  thii  act  are  repreuatedaa  accompanied  by 
tbsir  Ikmiliea  In  the  boat,  and  oft<n  by  a  favorite  cat 
(q.  T.)-  See  Wilklnaon,  Aik.  Eg.  1,  !34  aq.  (abridgm.). 
Tlw  Hgypti&na  were  also  well  akilled  in  pnuerving 
and  preparing  for  the  table  the  game  thna  lecured,  aa 
well  aa  poultry  reared  by  domeaticttioD  (tft.  11,1S3  *q.). 
8e«  f  ATtSD  Fowu 


FOWLER 

in  the  ground  (Paa.  cxl,  6 ;  cxill,  4).  The  form 
of  tbia  apringe,  or  trap  net,  ippeara  from  two  paaaagea 
'AmoB  IJI,  a,  and  Pbs.  Ixii,  iS).  It  wu  in  two  parti, 
irhich,  when  set,  were  spread  ont  upon  the  gninnd,  and 
ilightly  fastened  with  a  stick  (trap-stick),  so  that,  aa 
lOon  aa  a  bird  or  boat  touched  the  stick,  the  parts  flew 
ip  and  bicloaed  the  bhrd  in  the  net,  or  caught  the  foot 
of  the  animal.     See  Snabe. 

By  a  humane  aa  well  aa  wise  regnlatlon,  Mosea  for* 
bade  anyone  flndiaga  blrd'a  nest  to  lake  also  the  dam 
with  the  egg*  or  yonng  (Dent,  xxii,  6,  7),  lest  the  aps- 
cies  ahonld  become  exUiminated  (VMo,  Pictorial  Bi- 
bb, ad  Joe.).     See  Bird. 

Fowler,  ChrUtopber,  an  eminent  Turitan  di- 
vine, waa  bom  at  Harlboroagb  in  1611,  and  died  in 
1676.  Be  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  oiden 
flratinthe  Eugiiah  Church,  but  became  a  Preabj'Uriaa 
in  1641,  and  signalized  hia  seal  by  the  earnestneSB  of 
his  preaching.  He  waa  made  vicar  of  SL  Mary's, 
Reading,  but  lost  the  post  at  the  Restoration.  W'ood'a 
prejudice*  doubtless  influenced  his  view  of  Fowler, 
whom  he  calla  "a  conceited  and  fantaetical  Presbytn- 
rian."  He  wroU.  1.  DirmixAm  Mtridiorutra  (IG&t, 
pt.  i,  4to;  16M,  pt.  ii,  4to};— 3.  AnH-Chriitim  Blot- 


Andent  Egypllu  FowlarB  catthliig  Oeoe,  and  penlUren. 

&■■'><'<■  ILa  word  to  4,  lb*  ■■«  wLv  poU  1^  Top*,     i-Cnrjiaf  a.wty  tttt  eaplnnd  sun*-    *■  wG^  II  U  tbl  p«blUJ.a4B**,  wk«T«  f  plvkl  ud 


Blrda  of  TmHoos  kinda  abound,  and  no  doubt  abound- 
•d  in  ancient  times,  in  Palestine.  Stanley  speaks  of 
"countless  birdi  of  all  kiada,  aquatic  fowls  by  tbelake 
aide,  partridges  and  pigeons  hovering,  aa  on  the  Nile 
bank,  over  the  rich  plaina  of  Genaesaret"  (Sinai  and 
AiJcadiw,  p.  437).  The  capture  of  these  for  the  (able 
or  other  naea  would,  wb  might  expect,  fonn  the  em- 
ployment of  many  peraoua,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
TarioDS  methods  to  eSint  it.      E««  Palevtiite. 

We  i»d  of  tbe  "tmarr,"  ns,  padi  (Psa.  xci,  B; 
exxiv,  7  ;  Bos.  Ix,  8),  and  of  the  "  nrt,"  rs)^,  n'lhelh 
(Prov.  1,17:  Hoa.TU,  11);  "of  the  fowler,' ''tigi""  or 
ti^^^  —  (iKirvr.  In  Boa.  v,  I,  both  net  and  anare  are 
taantknied  together.  The  mobA'  (1:3^^3)  ia  used  ay- 
nonymooaly  with  the  paeA  in  Amos  iil,  6.  Thia  was 
an^yed  for  taking  either  beaeta  or  tdrda.  It  waa  a 
tn^aet  inthepath(Pnir.  vil,i3;  xsii, G), or  biddcD 


jArmtt,  etc.  (1656,  4to)  :~8.  ^ntver  lo  Thomat  Spttd, 
a  Quaktr  (16A6),  in  which  Simon  Ford  sasisted  him: 
-A.  Semoiu  (1676, 41o)  ;  and  some  occasional  sermona. 
—Rose,  Nev  Gat.  Biog.  Diet,  vii,  428 ;  Allibone,  Diet. 
e/Axmwr$,i.T.     (J.W.M.) 

Foirler,  Edirard,  bishop  of  Gloacester,  waa  bora 
in  1682  at  Westerlcigh,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  Us 
father  was  minister.  Be  was  educated  at  Corpo* 
ChristI  College,  but,  removing  to  Cambridge,  he  took 
bis  master's  degree  as  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
and,  returning  to  Oxford,  was  Incorporated  in  the 
same  degree  July  6,  1666.  About  tba  same  time  he 
became  chaplain  to  Arabella,  counteaa  dowaRcr  of 
Kent,  who  ptnwnled  him  to  the  recUry  of  Nortbill,  in 
Bedfordshire.  As  he  had  been  brought  up  among  the 
Pnritaaa,  he  at  firat  objected  to  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  became  afterwards  one  et  its 
greatett  ornaoienta.    In  1681  he  waa  made  vieai  (/ 
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St.  Gilea's,  Cripplegste,  wben  fas  Imk  his  degree  of 
D.D.  He  w«a  «n  able  dcrandet  of  Protwtantisni,  ■lid 
appears  u  tbe  secood  of  the  t-oodoD  clatgy  who  r^ 
foMd  to  read  Juuei  ll'i  decUntion  for  libertj'  of  con- 
■dence  in  1688.  He  wse  rewarded  for  hii  eminent 
urricea  in  tbe  canie  of  religion,  and  in  the  promotioii 
of  the  revolution,  by  b«iag  made  in  1691  biibop  of 
GiDucester.  He  died  atChclHiaia  1714.  He  belonged 
to  the  moderate  or  ladtudinarian  echool  of  divinei. 
writings  are,  The  Priadpla  and  PraeUce  <if  Lot 
narialu  (so  called)  d^/enderf  (London,  1671, 8vo):- 
Daigm  of  ChnitiamtgQAmi.  lS!G.Bvoi  pub.  in  Wat- 
•on'a  Tractt,  vol.  vi).  This  work  wu  attacked  b; 
Banyan  (to  wbom  Fowler  replied  in  a  tract  eu^tlad 
DM  tugged  Old,  1672,  4Io)  -.—lAbalat  EranffclUa  (1G80, 
Sto);  variooB  tncta  against  Popery,  two  on  tho  Trin- 
I^,  and  anamber  of  MraioDa. — Biogn^HkiBnlammca, 
I.  V. ;  Hook,  Ecdet.  Biog.  t,  164;  Onna,  Life  <tf  Bax- 
ter, ii,  238. 

Fowler,  Orln,  a  Congregational  miniator,  was 
bom  Jnly  !9, 1791,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  graduated 
at  Tale  1915,  entered  the  ninirtry  Oct,  14, 1817,  and 
In  June,  1818,  started  aa  miesionary  to  the  Western 
States,  Ihniugb  which  he  traveled  a  year,  and  wu  or- 
diined  paator  in  Plaiufield,  Conn.,  March  1, 1930,  where 

July  7, 1931,  became  puMr  in  Fall  River.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Rhode  Island  in  1947,  and  in 
1848  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  which  offlce  he  remain- 
ed unUl  hia  death,  Sept.  S,  1862.  Hr,  Fowler  pnb- 
iiahed  a  DaqauiHon  m  the  Eeili  aUaiding  lie  Ut  of 
T<>haceo  (1833)  -.—Uaarei  m  Ihe  Mode  and  SubjecU  of 
Baptim  (1985):— flutorj  of  FaU  Biver  (1841);— At- 
peri  on  tie  Boundary  (18*7),  a  sermon,  several  apeech- 
ea  In  Coagreaa,  etc. — Sprague,  Awtalt,  ii,  648. 

Powlea,  Jahes  H..  a  minister  of  the  Proteatant 
Epbcopal  Charch,  was  bom  at  Naesau,  N.  P.,  in  1813, 


d  died  ii 


was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Pnuliytery  of  New  York,  bat  afterwards  Joined  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  ordained  by 
tdahop  Bowen,  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  alato  he 
labored  until  1845,  when  ha  saccseded  Dr.  9.  H.  Tyng 
ai  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadel|:dUa, 
where  be  remained  until  compelled  by  111  bealtb  to 
tealgn,  only  a  few  nonCha  before  hia  death.  He  edit- 
ed Goode's  Beller  Covemml,  etc.,  and  The  Coiarict  Ship, 
for  which  be  wrote  introductions ;  and  waa  tbe  author 
of  Proteilant  Epiicffxtt  Viern  of  Baptum  Expbantd 
and  Defendtd  (Philadel.  1846,  18mo) ;  —  ^ermoiu  (3U) 
prtadud  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphanj/,  Philadelphia, 
preceded  by  a  biographical  aketch  (Phila.  1866,  Svo). 
— AUibone,  iJirtimaT  o^.4iiiAor*,  s.  v. 

rox  la  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  isfti  (aAuof , 
Sept.  iXiimi,  aa  in  Malt,  viii,  20 ;  Lake  ix,  G8 ;  xUi, 
Si;  Judg.  XV,  4;  Neh.  Iv.  8;  Paa.li<U,10;  Cant  U, 
16;  Lam.  v,  18;  Ezek.  niii,  4),  a  name  derived,  ac- 
oording  to  Bochart  il/ierot.  ii,  190),  from  the  txmghing 
or  yelping  of  that  animal,  but,  according  to  Geseni 
(Tha.  Hcb.  p.  1457),  from  its  digging  or  burrowing  n 
der  the  ground.    The  latter  remarka  that  joefai/a  mi 
be  meant  in  Judg.  xv,  4,  aince  tbe  fox  ia  with  gn 
dlfficaity  taken  alive ;  and  alao  in  Psa.  Ixlil,  11,  ini 
mooh  aa  foxes  do  not  feed  on  dead  bodies,  which  an 
bvorito  repast  for  the  ^ckal.     There  is  also  another 
word,  C^K  (^■''■'i  titerallj  hoaUri,  occnn  only  In 
Iaa.xlii,32;  xxxlv,]4i  Jer.  I,  89,  where  it  is  rende^ 
ed  "wild  beaaU  of  the  Islanda"),  which  aeems  to  refei 
to  the  jackal,  or  some  other  species  of  the  fox  family. 
Fox  ia  again  tbe  translation  of  aXunni^  in  Hatt.  rlli, 
SO;  Lukeix,  6-9;  xiil,  32;  bnt  here  also  the  word  in 
the  original  text«  may  apply  generically  to  sevanl 
apeciea  rather  than  to  one  only.     See  AxihaU 

Fox  is  thus  applied  to  two  or  more  species  of  the 
Caaidit,  though  only  strictly  a;^llcab1e  in  a  lyslematic 
view  to  Taaltb,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  wild 


caidne,  probably  the  Syrian  fox,  VtJpet  Thalei  et  n> 
tUeb  of  modem  aoologists.  and  the  only  genuine  tp^ 
ciaa  indigenous  in  Paleatine.     Thia  animal  ia  of  tha 


die  of  an  English  cur  fox.  and  similarly  formed ;  IM 
the  ears  are  wider  and  longer,  the  ftir  in  genoal 
ochry-mfous  above,  and  whilinh  beneath;  tho*  is  i 
faint  black  ring  towards  the  tip  of  the  (ul,  and  Ibi 
back  of  the  ears  are  sooty,  with  bright  fulvous  edgv. 
The  species  burrows,  ia  ailent  and  solitary,  eitaidi 
eastward  into  Sonthem  Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  (bold 
In  Natolia.  The  Syrian  TaaUb  is  reputed  to  be  veiy 
destructive  tn  the  vineyards,  or,  rather,  a  piundenr 
of  ripe  grapes;  bnt  he  is  certainijr  less  so  than  tbs 
jackal,  wboae  ravagea  are  carried  on  in  troops,  and 
with  less  fear  of  man.  Ehrenberg's  two  apecias  of 
Taaitb  (one  of  which  he  takes  to  be  the  ^niti  of  in- 
dent Egypt,  and  Geoff^'s  Conii  fi'ilatiaa,  tbe  Abi 
Hossein  of  tbe  Arabs)  are  nearly  allied  to,  or  varietiei 
of  the  species,  bnt  residing  in  Egypt,  and  farther  to 
the  Boutii,  where  it  eeemi  they  do  not  tnrrow.  TIk 
Egyptian  Valpa  Niloliaa,  and  donbtleaa  the  ccoumi 


EgrpUan  Doe-Fox. 
fox  (F.  vatgarW),  are  Paleallne  species.     There  fs  alio 

the  so-called  Tnrkiab  fox  (Q/nalapei:  T^ircinu)  of  Asia 
Minor,  not  unknown  to  the  aouth  as  ^  aa  the  OmntM, 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  an  occasional  visitant  it 
least  of  the  woods  of  Libanns.  This  animal  it  ontof 
an  OBcalant  greap,  with  the  general  character  of  vil- 
pea,  but  having  the  pnplla  of  the  eyes  lesa  conlnctlls 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  a  gland  on  the  bate  of  Ihi 
tail  marked  by  a  dark  spot  There  Is,  besides,  one  rf» 
third  group,  namely,  T^ovJ  (nCtat,  or  deet  of  tbe  Ar- 
abs, occasionally  held  to  be  the  wolf  of  Seriptnra,  be- 
cause It  reaemblea  the  species  tn  general  appaaraace, 
tboagh  so  fkr  inftrlor  In  weight,  site,  and  powot  s 
not  to  be  In  the  least  dangeroas,  or  likely  to  be  Un 
wolf  of  tbe  Bible.  The  first  two  do  not  howl,  and  Uk 
tUid  is  solitary  and  howls  seldom  ;  bnt  then  ia  s 
foartb  (Canit  Sgriaaa,  Ehrenb.  Maaamd.  ii)  whkt 
howls,  ia  lower  and  amaller  than  a  fox,  ha*  a  long,  QU 
furnished  tail,  small  ears,  and  a  mrons-graj  Iliery. 
This  can  hardly  be  the  Cofiif  rammji,  or  Jackal  of  Pal- 
estine, and  certainly  not  the  xpuofof  of  ilian.  Ti* 
German  natnralista  eeem  not  to  have  conildend  it 
tdentkal  with  the  common  lackal  {SaaJim  aemiy 
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whicb  ii  lofficlently  common  along  the  co»t,  u  «nt- 
neotly  greguiaiu,  offenairg  in  ameJl  i  howla  Intolen- 
My  in  completB  concert  with  aliothen  within  bearing  j 
burrows  \  is  crepugcalsr  uul  noctonul,  impndint, 
tliioviih ;  peaetrates  into  oulhouae* ;  nTSgea  poolti?- 
jKTda  taon  rninoniil;  than  the  foz{  fsede  on  gune, 
iixarda,  lociuts,  inMCts,  gmrlnge,  gnpei ;  and  luvea 
not  oven  tfas  gnvea  of  iiibd  hinuelf  oodietarbed.  It 
ii  prolable  that  CaB:i  Si/riaaii  is  but  >  chrTuai,  or 
wild  doK,  beloat^ng  to  the  group  of  Dholea,  well 
known  in  India,  and,  though  cloiely  allied  to,  diatlnct 
from,  the  Jackal.  Ruuelt  beard  of  four  ipeciee  of  Ca- 
Didie  at  Aleppo,  Emprlch  aud  Ebienberg  of  fbnr  id 
LibBDOi,  not  idenUcal  with  each  other;  nor  are  any 
of  tfaeae  dearlj'  inclnded  in  the  tbliteeu  apacies  vtbich 
the  tast-oanied  writen  rrcogniso  in  Egjpt.  The)- 
•till  omit,  or  are  not  cogniiant  of,  wiki  dogs  [«« 
Doa],  and  likewise  other  wild  species  in  Aiatia  and 
Perdk;  all,  including  foxca,  baTiug  migratorj  habits, 
and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  visit  PaWtiDS.  Soma 
of  theae  may  hare  accompanied  the  movemeata  of  the 
l^teat  Invaaiona  of  antiquity,  or  the  caravani,  and  bo- 
come  acclimated  i  and,  again,  ma;  have  departed, 
have  been  gradually  extinguiahed  by  looal  circu 
ataneea,  saeh  as  the  deatraction  of  the  foiasla  or  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  means 
of  BDbsiatence ;  or,  finally,  they  may  have  been  extir- 
pat«d  since  the  introduclioo  of  gunpowder.  Hassel' 
qnlat  (Travel,  p.  184}  says  fuxea  are  common  In  the 
atony  country  abont  Bethlehem,  and  near  tb 
of  sL  John,  when,  about  vintage  time,  they  destroy 
all  the  vines  unless  they  are  strictly  watched.  Thom- 
son atarted  up  and  chaied  one  when  passing  over  thai 
part  of  the  |diun  where  Timnsth  ia  believed  lo  have 
been  aitnated  {Land  and  Boot,  il,  340).  That  jackali 
and  foiea  were  formerly  very  common  in  some  part* 
of  Palestine  ia  evident  from  the  name*  of  places  de- 
rived from  these  animals,  as  Haiar-Shual  (Josh,  xr, 
S8),  Sbaal'blm  (Jadg.  i,  36).    See  Jacsal. 

Tbe  fox  Is  proverbially  fond  of  grapes  (^Ariitoph, 
Eqtiil.  1076  sq.i  Tbeocr.  t,  112  sq.;  Nicand.  ^farv- 
piarm.lSi;  PtaBdr.iv,2;  Galcn,  ^b'n. /bcuZf.  iii,2), 
and  a  Tery  dettmctive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant,  ii, 
U).  The  proverbially  canning  character  of  the  fox 
b  mlluded  to  in  lUek.  liii,  1,  where  the  prophet*  of  Is- 
rael are  aiid  lo  be  lilte  faxes  in  the  desert,  and  in  Luki 
sBl,  Si,  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  "that  fox.' 
TIm  (ox's  habit  of  buirowiag  among  ruina  Is  referred 
to  in  Neh.  iv,  3,  and  Lam.  v,  18  (see  also  Matt,  viii,  SO). 
(On  Paa.  Ixiii,  11,  see  Pansan.  ii,  IB,  4.)  The  Kab- 
biniciJ  wtitan  make  frequent  mention  of  the  fc 
bk  habits.  In  the  Talmud  it  Is  said.  "  The  fox  does 
not  die  from  lieing  under  the  earth ;  he  is  used  to  it, 
and  it  does  not  hart  bim."  And  again,  "Hi 
ed  as  much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,"  L  • 
Another  proverb  relating  to  him  Is  this : 
"  If  the  fox  be  at  the  radder. 
epeek  Um  falrlr, '  Uj  doir  bnther." 
Poxea  an  figured  in  hnndng-aeenea  on  the  Egyptian 
monnments  (WilUnson,  Ane.  Egipt,  1, 124,  abridgm.). 
See  Chark. 

None  of  the  usual  ezplaoationa  of  the  controverted 
paaaage  in  Judg.  xv,  4,  B,  [dative  to  the  foxea,  jackals, 
or  other  canines  which  Samaon  employed  to  set  fire  to 
tbe  com  of  the  Philistines  is  altogether  aatisbdory. 
Flnt,  taking  Dr.  Kennicott's  propoeed  explanation  of 
tbe  case  {Remarla  on  SAtt  Paaaga  inAtO.  T.,  Oxf. 
ITST,  p.  100),  on  the  anthoritr  of  seven  Reb.  MSS.,  by 
dunging  CB^tlS  to  D'<^;d,  thus  reading  lutndftiU 
(comp.  tbe  9ept.  at  1  Kings  xz,  ID),  1.  e. 
Instead  of  "fi)xea,"and  translating  S31,  "end"  instead 
•r  "tail,"  the  meaning  than  would  be,  th 
merely  connected  three  hundred  shocks  of  corn,  al- 
Tfedj  reaped,  by  bands  or  enda,  and  thos  burned  tlie 
•hole.  We  admit  that  this,  at  drat  view,  appears 
nUeoal  explanation  (see  Hopkins,  Pbiimb-liitt  Fapm, 
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,  ie«2,  p.  so  sq.)  1  but  It  should  be  obserred 
tliat  three  hundred  sbocka  of  corn  ironld  not  nuke  two 
Blacks,  and  therefbn  the  result  would  be  quite  inade- 
[uate,  considered  as  apunishment  or  act  of  vengeance 
ipon  the  PhiliatiuB  population,  then  predominant  over 
the  greater  part  of  PolestiDe ;  andif  we  take  shocklto 
:orn-Btacks,  then  it  may  be  asked  how,  and  for 
ibject,  were  tiiree  hundred  coin-stacks  brought 
together  in  one  pUce  (rom  so  large  a  surbce  of  coun* 
tr}'.  The  task,  in  that  hilly  region,  would  have  occu- 
pied all  the  cattle  and  vehicles  for  several  months ;  and 
hen  the  cnn  could  not  have  been  tbraabed  out  with' 
mt  making  the  whole  population  travel  repeatedly,  in 
irder  Anally  to  nload  the  grain  and  take  it  to  their 
hreshinc-floore.  Nor  will  the  verb  np>  ("caught") 
learthe  rendering  thus  required,  for  it  properly  means 
a  eMSBore,  lo  take  capUve.  and  ia  specially  applied  to 
Uie  act  of  catching  animale  (c.  g.  Amos  iii,  &).  (See, 
also,  what  an  anonymous  French  author  baa  written 
under  tbe  title  of  RiHanlt  de  .Samrn,  and  his  argu- 
ted  in  a  treatise,  "De  Vol  pilina  SimsonKia," 
by  Gebbard,  in  Tiei.  Noe.  J»mJ.  Pha.  i.  65B  sq. ;  and 
comp.  Gawer,  Comniatl.  ad  loc.  [Hal.  1751]  ;  PfsIT,  I'ois 
iJm  FSchm  Simnmi  [TUI>.  ]7fiU] ;  Schroder,  Dt  ni^ 
btti  Strnwaij  [Marb.  1718] ;  Tij-c,  Dt  Fu/piius  Simtof 
'    [Griefaw.  1707]).     1  be  proposed  reading  of  Ken- 

ira.  Not  to  menUoD  the  authority  of  the  important 
versions  whicb  an  opposed  to  this  view,  it  ia  pretty 
certain  that  Q'^b^t^  cannot  mean  "sheaves."  The 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  Isa. 
xl,  1!  "the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  and  in  1  Kinga  xx, 
ID;  Ezek.xiii,  19,  "handftila."  Reverting,  therefore, 
to  tbe  interpretation  of  foxes  burning  tbe  harvest  by 
'  firebnnds  attached  to  their  talis,  tbe  case  la 
borne  out  by  Ovid  {Fatli,  iv,  681)— 

"Cur  Iitftur  miM  liinclii  anlFiiIIii  lells 
Terg>  feniot  vuliw"— 
In  allusion  to  the  fact  tliat  the  Romana,  at  the  ftaat  In 
honor  of  Ceies,  the  goddess  of  com,  to  whom  they  of- 
fered animals  iitlurious  to  cornfields,  were  accustomed 
to  turn  Into  the  circus  foxes  with  torches  so  fastened 
to  them  as  to  burn  them  to  death,  in  retaliation  of  the 
injuries  done  to  the  com  by  foxes  so  furnished.  Again, 
in  the  fable  of  ApthonluB,  quoted  by  Merrick;  but  not, 
as  la  alleged,  by  the  brick  with  a  lias-relief  represent- 
ing a  man  driving  two  foxes  with  fire  fastened  to  their 
tails,  which  was  found  twenty-eight  feet  below  the 
present  suifiace  of  London  (Lcland,  CuUfclanai);  be- 
cause tiles  of  similar  character  and  execntion  have 
been  dug  up  in  other  parts  of  England,  some  repre- 
senting the  liistory  of  Susanna  and  the  elders,  and  oth- 
ers tbe  tbur  Evangelists,  and  therefore  all  derived  from 
Biblical,  not  pagan  aources.  Commentators,  follow- 
ing the  nndeiing  of  the  Sept.  (cipjcoc,  Vnlg.  cauda), 
have,  with  common  conaent,  adopted  the  Interpretation 
that  two  foxea  wen  tied  together  by  their  tails  with  a 
firebrand  lietween  them.  Now  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  nor  docs  it  oc- 
cur in  the  fable  of  Apthonlus.  Hence  some  have  un- 
derstood the  text  to  mean  that  each  fox  bad  a  separata 
brand;  for  it  nuyl>e  questioned  whether  two  united 
would  run  in  the  same  direction.  They  would  be  apt 
to  pull  counter  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  Hgkt  most 
liercely;  whereas  there  can  lie  no  doutjt  that  every 
canine  would  run,  with  fire  attached  to  iU  tall,  not 
tram  choice,  but  necessity,  through  standing  com,  if 
the  field  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  animal's  burrow; 
for  foxea  and  Jackals,  when  chased,  run  direct  to  their 
holea,  and  sportsmen  well  know  tbe  necessity  of  stop- 
ping up  those  of  the  fox  while  tbe  animal  Is  abroad,  or 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  chase.  But  this  explanation 
requires  that  by  the  words  rendered  "  tail  to  tail"  we 
should  understand  tbe  end  of  the  firebrand  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  taO,  i.  e.  one  Sfdeee ;  this  would 
be  using  the  nerd  In  a  doable  sense  In  tlw  aame  paa- 
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MigB,  ta  eqalvoqne  not  In  sccorduict  wltb  tha  dinct 
■tyle  of  the  DarTBtin.  It  it  alio  probkble  tlut  after 
>  ttw  fraitlcas  efforts  at  trying  to  puriBg  aach  hii  own 
COarte,  tbe  animala  would  non  agne  gufficicntlj  to 
glre  the  firebrand  ita  rullsit  effecL  Again,  «e  know 
nothing  aa  to  tha  J<n0A  n/lAi  cord  which  attached  the 
■nimali,  a  consideratioi)  wbich  !■  obvionaly  of  much 
importance  in  tbe  question  at  Uaua,  fbr,  ai  jacliali  ara 
gregariooa,  tiie  couplet  would  natunllj  run  together 
if  ws  allow  a  length  of  conl  of  two  or  tbree  yards,  ea. 
pecially  when  we  reflect  that  the  tenlBed  animals 
would  endaavor  to  escape  as  far  as  poiiible  oat  of  tba 
reach  of  their  captor,  and  make  tbe  beat  of  their  way 
ont  of  his  sight.  Finally,  as  the  operation  of  tjing  160 
brands  to  so  many  flerce  and  irascible  animals  conld 
not  be  afTacted  In  one  day  by  a  single  man,  nor  pro- 
duce tbe  result  intended  if  done  In  one  piaee,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  name  of  Sanuon,  at  tbe  chief 
director  of  the  act,  is  employed  to  represent  tbe  wliole 
party  vho  effected  his  intenUoas  in  diAireDt  places  at 
tbe  ume  time,  and  tliereby  iosared  that  general  con- 
Bagralion  of  tbe  linivest  which  was  the  eignal  of 
open  resistance  on  tbe  part  of  Israel  to  the  long- 
endnred  oppmaion  of  the  PbiJiiline  people.  (See 
Clarke's  CoMnunl.  ad  loc. ;  KitCo's  Da%  Bible  lUui- 
Iralioai,  ad  loc;  Ttiomson,  Land  and  Book,  li,  S41). 
See  Samson. 

Fox,BdiraTd,ane  of  the  English  Beformen,  was 
bom  ia  Qloucejlershiro  (date  not  known  precisely). 
Be  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  provost  in  1528.  He  held 
this  post  during  hb  life.  Wolaey  sent  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  with  Gardiner,  to  promota  a  bull  from 
Clement  VII  anthoriiing  the  divorce  of  the  king  from 
Catharine  of  Aiagon.  "It  was  in  conversation  with 
Fox  and  Qardiner,  in  1639,  that  Cranmer  snggsslad  his 
method  of  settling  tbe  question  of  the  king's  divorce, 
b;  taking  tha  opinion  of  tbe  most  teamed  men  and 
tmirersitles  in  Christendom ;  and  he  it  was  who  mado 
it  known  to  the  king  as  Cranmer's  suggestion,  when 
Gardiner  would  have  tikeu  tha  credit  of  it  to  himself. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  he  was  sent  with  Ste- 
phen Gardiner,  in  1630,  to  obtain  the  djtermlnatloD  of 
ths  UniTeiaity  of  Cambridge.  The  heads  of  tbe  nni. 
Tenity,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  tbe  afterwards  noto- 
rions  Bonner,  were  on  tho  king's  side,  but  the  nnlver. 
■ity  was  divided.  It  was  honorable  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  that  bo  strong  a  resistance  was  offer^ 
to  the  wUl  of  the  king.     The  royal  authority  being  at 
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and  Gardiner,  the  latter  being  afterwards  the  great  op- 
ponent of  tbe  Reformation,  at  length,  thoagb  with  dif- 
flcnlty,  carried  their  point,  and  it  was  determined  that 
'the  king's  marriage  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Goit.' 
In  1531  he  became  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  in  1333 
archdeacon  of  Dorset.  In  1533  he  was  appointed  bish. 
op  of  Heralbrd.  Shi>rtly  after  his  consecration  he  was 
lent  ambassador  to  tho  Protestant  princes  In  Germany 
■Bsembled  at  Smilbild,  whom  he  exhorted  to  anile, 
In  pidnt  of  doctrine,  with  the  Church  of  England.  He 
■pent  the  winter  at  Wittenberg,  and  held  several  con- 
ferences with  some  of  the  German  divines,  endeavor- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  upon  many  articles 
ofreligion ;  but  uotbing  was  elTected."  Bishop  Burnet 
give*  a  particular  account  of  this  negotiation  In  his 
HiMlory  oftht  R'foTinalioa  (pt.  W).  Ha  returned  to 
EagUnd  in  1536,  and  died  at  I.ondon  Uaf  S,  1538. 
He  pablished  a  book,  De  vera  dijftrfnlia  Rtpa  Potala- 
lit  et  Etxtttiiulka,  el  qua  tit  ijaa  vrrilae  «f  vtrtut  tilri- 
mpie  (Lond.  1334  and  1638).  which  was  translated  into 
English  by  Henry  Lord  Stafford.— Burnet,  Hiiiiiry  of 
fte  Befarmaliun,  vols.  I,  iii ;  Hook,  Ecdet.  Bingraphf,  v, 
168 ;  Collier,  Eccfai.  lliitorf  o,  Sngliud,  iv,  812  sq. 

Pox,  Oeorge,  founder  oi'  tbe  Society  of  Friends, 
was  born  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  England,  in  July, 
1624.    Hisparenta  were  tHonsmemben  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  and'  brought  him  up  carefully.  "Bis 
mother,  Mary  Lago,  was  of  the  martyr  stock,  and  had 
inherited  then-  intense  filings  and  religions  enlhoii- 
asm.  To  her  he  probably  owed  his  education  and 
many  of  the  determining  impolses  of  his  life :  at  to  his 
father,  he  was  indebted  for  the  incormptible  inte^ 
rlty  and  tenderly  icrupnloui  regard  for  Imth  by  wUck 
ha  wai  cliaTacteTiEed.  As  a  child,  ha  was  aingolu- 
ly  qoiet,  docile,  observant,  and  meditative.  Be  tal 
among  bis  elders  lilently,  watching  their  frivolity,  ut- 
tmtbfulness,  gluttony,  and  Intemperance,  and  inwant. 
ly  resolving,  'If  ever  I  come  to  be  a  man,  eoidy  I 
shall  not  do  so,  nor  be  so  wanton.'  Some  of  big  tilt- 
tives  would  have  had  the  thoughtful  lad  tnined  [or  t 
clergyman,  but  othen  objecting,  he  was  ap^irenticed  to 
a  person  who,  as  the  manner  then  was,  comtuncd  t 
nomber  of  trades — ahoenuking,  woo1-«tapling,  cattle. 
dealing,  and  so  on.  George  proved  a  valuable  aaoH- 
ant  to  him.  Tbe  ftar  of  God  rtatfd  mightily  Bpa 
him,  and  he  was  anxiously  watcbful  in  all  things  to 
maintun  strict  Integrity.  'Verily'  was  a  favoritt 
word  of  his,  and  it  became  a  common  saying  vaai% 
those  who  knew  him, '  If  George  says  "  Verily"  thm 
is  no  altering;  him'  "  {Chriitian  Timi).  Hit  early  re- 
ligious experience  was  verj'  deep;  and,  after  tbr  ttr- 
minatinn  oithls  apprenticeship,  he  felt  himself  impelled 
by  a  divine  monition  (1643)  to  leave  his  home  tod 
friends,  seeking  "light."  For  economy'i  sake,  it 
these  travels  ha  wore  a  leathern  doublet.  In  1M7, 
after,  at  he  lays,  "  fonaking  the  prlettt  and  the  sepa- 
rata preachers  also,  and  thote  esteemed  tha  moat  cipi- 
rien»d  people,"  none  of  whom  could  "  speak  to  bit 
condition, " he  "heard  a  voice"  calling  him  to  Christ, 
and  his  "heart  leaped  for  joy."  This  was  in  1647,  in 
which  year  he  began  the  ministry,  which  lasted  daring 
his  life.  When  he  began  hit  work  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land wat  In  a  state  of  ferment,  and  hefonnd  msnywiU- 
ing  anditon.  His  personal  pecnllaritlea  of  dn»  tad 
manner  attracted  attention  and  perseculion.  "  Whea 
the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  be  forbid  nx  ta 
put  oft  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low,  and  I  was  reqaitrd 
to  '  tboe'  and  '  thou'  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small ;  and  as  I  tnr^ 
led  up  and  down,  I  wat  not  to  bid  people  '  good'taor- 
row'  or  '  good-evening,'  neither  might  I  bow  or  tcnpc 
with  my  leg  to  any  one  ;  and  this  made  the  sects  and 
professions  to  rage"  (/stmt.  ]  648).  He  taught  (Joan. 
1619,  p.  S6)  that  "It  Is  not  the  Scriptures,  but  tin 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  opinions  and  religions  are  to  1* 
tried."  Of  course  these  novel  and  earnest  views  ex- 
cited great  oppoiition ;  Fox  was  Imprisoned  for  tane 
time  at  a  "disturber  of  the  peace."  He  continotd. 
however,  to  travel  up  and  down  England,  preaching, 
and  exhorting,  and  leaving  permanent  tiacet  behind 
him  almott  everywhere.  Hit  followers  were  Snt  rail' 
ed  "  Qntken"  at  Derby,  in  1650,  by  Jnstice  BeniM, 
as  Fox  says,  "  becaute  I  bid  them  tremble  at  tlw  word 
of  the  Lord."  In  1655  be  was  brought  before  Cmni- 
well,  who  pronounced  favorably  upon  both  bit  doc- 
trines and  character.  Neverthelett,  he  was  frequent- 
ly Imprisoned  by  country  magittratei.  *'  In  1669  b 
married  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell.  Be  then  went  It 
Am-^rlcs,  where  he  spent  two  years  In  propagatiDR  hii 
views  with  much  success.  On  bit  return  to  EngliBil 
in  1678,  he  wat  imprisoned  for  soma  time  in  Worcwler 
Jan,  nnder  tbe  charge  of  having '  held  a  meeting  fnn 
all  parte  of  the  nation  for  terrifying  the  king's  »iib- 
jecta.'  On  hit  release  he  viaited  Holland,  and  iflo- 
wards  Hamburg,  Holstain,  and  Dantiic,  alwap  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  men  to  listen  to  the  tckct  of 
Christ  within  them.  He  died  in  l^mdon,  Janairy  11, 
1691"  (Chambert,  Cyiopaaia,  a.  v.). 

The  personal  character  of  George  Fox  was,  in  suT 
reaped*,  a  lofty  one.  In  lelf-aacrifice,  eametlnu^ 
and  purity,  he  wat  a  model.  His  intellectual  powen 
were  not  of  a  very  high  order.  Rls  doctrine  of  tbs 
"  inner  Ught"  was  elaborated  by  Bobert  Barclay  (q. 
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T.)  wtth  a  elcanicsi  and  method  of  which  Fox  wM  in- 
capable.  Fox  oiried  tbii  dcKtrloa,  and  alao  his  ab- 
bi^t*nceof"  a  hireling  miolitry/'toalmoflt  abanrdax- 
tremei.  "  Bnt,  amid  all  his  exCremeB  aad  obicuriliaa, 
the  snbitance  of  George  FosV  '  teBtimony' wu  a  troth 
cf  which  avcry  gcneratioD  la  in  danger  of  forgetfai' 
men,  and  of  which  no  generation  ever  so  mnch  nuadsd 
to  be  remindod  as  thii,  namely, '  that  the  kiagdom  of 
God  ia  not  meat  and  drink' — not  fonnB  and  ceremo- 
niaa — cot  ctvhIs,  howevar  aonnd — not  arganiiutiDDS, 
however  efflcient — '  bnt  lighleoiuneis,  and  peace,  and 
Joyin  the  Hoi  J  Ghoat' "  (CAriitiin  TVnu).  SirJamei 
Hackintodi  calls  Foi'b  Jounia/ "  one  of  the  mort  ea- 
traordinarj'  and  instmctiTB  nairaCiTcs  in  the  world, 
which  no  reader  of  competent  jndgmeat  can  peruie 
without  revering  the  vlrtne  of  the  writer,  pardoning 
hie  KlMeluslon,  and  ceaiing  t«  smile  at  his  peculiari- 
ties" (  Worti,  London,  ISfil,  p.  S6!).  See  CoUecHim  of 
Ckntticm  Sp'idei  tmUat  by  Gtoryt  Fax  (London,  1638, 
3  vols,  fol.) :  Joumalt  nf  George  Fox  (London,  IS91 ; 
Leeds,  Igae,  3  vols.)  :  Warit  ijfGeotye  Fox  (Phlladel. 
SvoU):  StmU.SiHoryo/atQiiaiart  (1796,2  vale.'); 
Heal,  H^itory  of  iht  PariUau,  Harper's  edldon,  U,  118 ; 
Janney,  L^/e  qf  George  Foa,  wttt  Oiuerliitiotu,  etc. 
(PhiUdalphia,lS53,8Ta);  Manh,  £</<  of  Gtorye  Fax 
(London,  IMT.Bvo);  (TaOu'ruter  Asnev,  xlvU,  S71. 

Fox  (oT  Foxe),  John,  author  of  the  Booh  of 
Uartgri,  was  bom  al  Boelon,  Lincolnshire,  in  I&IT,  waa 
educated  at  Brazenose,  Oxroid,  and  was  eiecled  a  fellow 
of  Uagdalen  Cullcgc  in  154S.  In  his  youth  he  showed  a 
talent  tor  poetry,  and  wrote  several  Latin  comedies,  the 
euliject*  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  One  of  them,  De 
Ckruto  TVumpAnRfe,  printed  in  1551,  was  translated 
into  English  by  Klchard  Day,  with  the  title  Chiit  Jena 
Tratmpfuaitf  wherein  ia  detcribed  lAe  ffloriout  triumph 
Old  congiMSt  BfChral  over  tin,deaih,  and  the  lau,  etc. 
(1&T9, 1607,167!),  He  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Beformatlan,  and  for  that  cause  was  expelled  fmni  his 
fellowship  in  1545  (according  to  Wood, '4fAfli.  Oxon.,be 
resigned  it),  for  having  espoused  the  RefannaUon,  and, 
tilt  be  was  restored  to  it  by  Edward  VI,  he  subMSted 
by  acting  as  a  tator,  first  to  (he  family  of  Sir  Thomoa 
Lucy,  of  Chailecote  Park,  and  afterwards  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  earl  of  Surrev.  Joae  23,  1656,  he  wai  or- 
dain«l  deacon  by  Bishop  Ridley.  During  the  reign  of 
Maty  he  svaght  so  asvlum  at  Basle.  Returning  on  Ihe 
accession  of  Elizabeth  (1559),  he  waa  taken  into  the 
house  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cecil  obtained  for  Lim 
■prebendinChccalhedralofSalishniyiDlSea.  He  died 
A;ml  18, 1587.  Hia  great  work  is  the  Acti  and  Mnn- 
msoria  (ftht  Chivck,  first  published  in  15fiS,  nsually 
known  by  the  name  of  Fox'$  Boot  of  Martyt,  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  which  have  been  a  source 
of  violent  dispute  between  Protestant  snd  Catholic 
writers;  but  no  fsolta,  beyond  unimportant  mistakes, 
have  been  detected  in  it.  To  the  credit  of  Fox  it  must 
be  lecorded,  that  ha  strennonsly,  though  vainly,  en- 
deavored to  prevail  upon  E]iul>eth  not  to  disgrace 
herself  by  carrying  Into  eflect  the  sentence  which,  in 
1575,  condemned  two  Baptists  to  the  flames  aa  heretics. 
The  bfst  edldon  of  the  Martgrt  UAcUmd  Monamam 
of  ilattfTt  laatt  iptevii  and  ntmorabk  happrning  in  ihe 
OhircA,  or  AcIm  and  .^fonuvmiU  of  Marlgri,  with  addi- 
tions, etc.  (London,  17&1,  Dth  ed.  3  vols,  fol.);  the  latest 
■re  Foi'iAcU  aiul  .tfimumnid,  new  edition,  with  t 
of  the  Martjrologlst,  and  Vindication  of  the  Work,  by 
tbe  Rev.  Geo.  Townsend  (Lond.  1M9-49,  8  vols.  8vq), 
■od  a  still  better  edition  by  Mendham  and  Pratt,  ' 
vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1863  sq.).  There  is  an  American  re- 
print in  one  targe  volume  (New  York,  royal  8vo,  p. 
lOeSX  reriaed  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymonr. 

FOK  Rlobmrd,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
fODnder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  was  bam 
at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  of  humble  parentagr,  and 
•dacated  at  Boaton  school  and  klagdaten  College,  Ox- 
ford.   Throngti  ttie  friendship  of  KorUm,  lilahop  of 
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_',  lie  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  llie  earl  of  Riclb 
mend,  vriw,  when  he  became  king  (Henry  Vlt),  made 
Fox  a  privy  councillor,  bishop  of  Exeter,  employed 
him  00  several  embassiea,  then  transferred  him  to  the 
see  of  Durliam,  and  finally  to  that  of  Winchester. 
Fox  evinced  his  appreciation  of  learning  by  ftmnding 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  two  lectures  for 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  by  eitablishhig  several  free 
Bchooia.  He  died  in  1538,  and  was  buried  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  He  wrote  The  CanlentpUKi/on  </ 
aynmert  (Lond.  1499, 4to)  -—Letler  to  Cardinal  Wolitg. 
— Alllbone,  DietioniBj  (f  .ItiUart,  s.  v. ;  Rose,  ffta 
Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  vil,  ilS;  Wood,  Alhaa  Oxot^tntt; 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.     (J.  W.  H .) 

Fox, 'William  Johnson,  an  English  UntUrUn 
minister,  and  also  a  politician,  was  bom  at  Uggleshall 
Farm,  near  Wrentbam,  Suffoll^  in  I78S,  the  son  of  a 
amall  Csrmer.  In  jonth  he  gave  promiee  of  talent, 
and  wM  dedicated  to  the  Christian  miniaUy,  and 
studied  at  Homerton  College,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  Ha  soon  abandoned  tbe  orthodox 
Independents,  and  became  first  a  Unitarian,  and  later 
"a  delstical  heresiarch,  who  preached  more  on  politics 
than  on  religion."  Hia  chapel  at  Finsburj-  Sqnsre 
was  fllleil  by  auditors  attracted  by  hia  eloquence  and 
his  spirit  of  philanthropy.  Politics  at  last  liecame 
more  attracUve  to  him  than  preaching,  and  in  lM7  he 
entered  Parliament,  in  which  ha  held  a  seat  for  Old- 
ham until  1862,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign.  He  died  Jung  S,  1864.  He  was  a  man  of  lit- 
erary tastes,  and  was  a  fluent  contributor  to  the 
Wettmmler  Rttitie  and  to  tiie  Betrotpedive  Asricw. 
Itis  peculiar  theological  viewt  are  set  forth  in  hia  Re- 
ligious Ideal  (Lond.  1849).  Be  also  publistied  Ltetartt 
an  Moraiih)  (1836,  Sro).  These,  with  other  writings 
of  his,  are  collected  in  Memorial  Edition  of  At  Worlct 
at  W.  J.  Fox  (Lond.  1366, 2  vob.  Svo). 

Fraohat,  GaniRo  nc,  a  monldsh  ecclesiastical 
historian,  waa  bom  at  Chlilua  (limoasin),  in  France, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centtu?,  and  died  at 
Umogea  Oct.  4, 1271.  He  entered  the  Dominican  or- 
der in  1326,  and  filled  In  succession  the  poets  of  prior 
of  the  convent  of  Umogea  (1233-46),  then  of  that  of 
Marseilles,  provincial  of  Fiovence  (1231-9),  and  (1266) 
was  chosen  assistant  (.defia&aiT')  provindal  by  tbe 
chapter  of  Ijmoges.  He  wrote  (according  to  Lacor- 
daire),  by  the  order  of  tbe  clupter  general  which  aa- 
semhled  at  Paria  in  1256,  Vita  Fratnan  ardinii  Frmdi- 
ea/orum  (Donay,  1619,  and  Valence,  1667)  !—Chnmeoii 
ab  initio  Muadi ,-  and  left,  besides,  some  manuscripts, 
— Hoefar,  Kom.  Biog.  Gilt,  xviii,  421-2. 

Fragmantn  of  Wolfe  nbUtUL    See  Wotrui- 

Bi)TTEL  F&AOIIEirTa. 

FramA  i>  the  rendering  In  the  A.  V.  of  *IT),  jn'- 
/»er,  form  (osuslty  spoken  flgniatively  of  tmagino- 
(im),  e.  g.  the  bodily /bnniition  (Psa.  clil,  14  ;  "thing 
framed,"  Isa.  xxix,  16)  j  and  nS'<3,tnibndi',  building, 
e.  g.  of  a  city  (Eiek.  xl,  2). 

Ftanoe,  s  countiy  of  Europe,  having  an  area  of 
201,092  square  miles,  aud  in  1836  a  population  of 
38.218,403  inhabitants. 

I.  Chobch  HiSTOBV.— (1.)  From  thefrit  EUaiSA- 
menl  ^CArufiuni^  vntU  Ae  16fA  CM1177.— France,  or, 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  Gaul,  was  among  the  first 
of  the  European  countries  in  which  Christian  churcfaea 
were  founded.  Boman  Catholic  writers  tell  us  that 
the  apostle  Peter  ordained  bishops  for  Limoges,  Ton- 
louse,  Bordeaux,  Rhelms,  Aries,  Sens,  le  Hans, Vienna, 
Chalons,  Boorges,  Clermont,  and  Saintes.  This  state- 
ment is  not  historical ;  hot  it  is  certain  that  Christian- 
ity waa  planted  in  many  parts  of  GanI  at  least  as 
early  at  the  2d  century.  The  first  Christians  in 
Gant  doulitieaa  came  bom  Asia  Uinor.  We  may  as- 
sume aa  certain  that  the  nnmlter  of  chnrcbes  was  al- 
raody  tolerably  large  at  the  time  of  IrenNua  (q.  t.) 


wbo  in  198  predlfd  tt  thtM  pravfaicial  (j-nod*,  and 
TCcnu  to  hava  utablishad  *  >cbaal  of  caMchfsta  at  Ly- 
At  Ihfl  begiDalng  of  the  4tli  centaiy  there  was 
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of  biihoprioi,  or  at  least  of  CbruCian  churches.  Of 
the  nations  nhlch  founded  new  kingdoms  in  Gaul  in 
the  5th  centary,  the  Buignndians  were  alreadf  Chris- 
tians when  they  left  the  soutbem  districts  of  German)-, 
and  settled  between  the  riven  Saone  and  Rhone  and  the 
Alp^  before  the  year  417.  Among  the  Franks,  king 
Clovis(q.v.)  first  embraced  Christianity,  together  with 
more  than  3000  soldiers,  alter  the  battle  of  Tolbiacan),  in 
496.  In  the  mean  time  Christianily  became  so  gener- 
ally extended  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  north 
U  well  as  in  the  south,  ttiat  Church  provinces  began 
to  be  formed  everywhere,  the  capital  of  each  political 
province  genrrally  becoming  also  tlie  sest  of  the  me- 
tropolitan. The  Franks,  embracing  the  Catholic  faith 
while  B  considerable  part  of  Europe  was  still  ander 
tlie  rule  of  the  Arisns,  began  soon  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  Catholic  nation  of  Europe.  Throngh  the  ea- 
tablishnwnt  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  France 
•eemed  for  a  time  to  become  only  a  part  of  the  onion 
of  all  the  German  nstioni,  but  ioon  after  (ha  division 
of  the  empire  in  843  it  recommenced  its  development 
ai  an  independent  state.  King  Lothsire  I  was  obliged 
to  humble  himself  before  the  pope,  aa  the  hostile 
princes  of  his  own  family  stood  ready  to  execnt 
papal  threats,  and  the  Franlusb  bishopa  did  not  object 
to  have  the  sporioDs  decretals  [see  PsE duo-Decre- 
tals] used  for  the  first  time  a^nst  Hincmsr  (q.  v.) 
of  Kheimi,  for  they  thought  It  better  to  oliey  a  distant 
pope  than  a  threatening  metropolitan  at  home.  But 
when,  after  the  death  of  Ulhaire  I  (SeB),  Hadrian  II 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  politjoal  and  ecclealastical 
controversies  of  France,  Hlncmor  gave  him  to  a:  ~ 
■tand  that  in  France  a  wide  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween spiritnal  and  secular  power,  and  that  the  bishops 
of  older  times  bad  had  Independent  privileges.  The 
emperor  Charles  the  Bald  compelled  the  French  bish- 
ops to  acknowledge  Ansegins,  archbishop  of  Sens,  ai 
the  primate  and  papal  vicar  for  Gaol  and  Germany; 
but,  ander  the  coansel  of  Ilincmar,  they  persisted  in 
obeying  the  holy  tiulier  only  as  br  as  was  cansistem 
with  tbe  rights  of  all  the  metropolitans  and  with  the 
laws  of  the  Chorch.  In  general,  the  bishops  of  France, 
as  well  OS  the  kings,  resisted  more  enereeticatly  than 
any  other  nation  the  ever-growlni*  claims  of  the 
popes,  and  their  unceasing  efforts  to  establish  an  ab 
•olnte  sway  over  all  bishops,  synods,  and  kings.  Thi 
Galilean  Church  stands  forth  in  Church  History  as 
ttie  prominent  defender  of  national  and  episcopal 
rights  against  papal  usurpations.  Urban  II,  at  the 
Council  of  Clermont  (1096),  excommunicated  king 
Philip  for  his  adulterons  connection  with  the  con  ' 
Bertnde,  and,  aided  by  the  sympathy  of  the  pc 
compelled  him  to  give  up  his  paramonr.  Louis  IX  (q. 
v.),  thoniih  so  firmlv  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
osagBs  of  his  Church  that,  after  his  death,  he  was  de- 
clared a  saint,  conflrmed  the  rights  of  the  nation  by 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1!69,  the  great  palladium 
of  the  Galilean  Church.  See  Gallic*  stSH.  In  op- 
poMtion  to  pope  Boniface  VIII,  who  declared  every 
one  a  heretic  who  did  not  believe  that  the  king  in 
pomJ  aa  well  aa  in  spiritnal  matters  was  inbject  t 
pope,  the  three  estates  of  France,  convened  In  a 
oral  Diet  (IS03),  were  ananimous  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  French  kingdom.  The  pope  pro- 
nounced an  interdict  upon  (be  whole  of  France,  bnt 
popular  opinion  elfcctoaily  protested  against  all  at- 
tempts to  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  sacnlar  author- 
ity. In  1803  the  king  of  France  even  sncce«ded  in 
having  a  pope  elected  who  took  up  his  residence  st 
Avi^nn  (q.  v.),  and  for  more  than  a  hondred  years 
(until  1408)  the  papacy  remained  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  kings.  The  concordat  which  Martin  V 
propoted  to  Fiance  was  lejected  in  1418  by  tbe  Par- 
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Ilament,  wUch  has  avai  aines  rBnainad  the  ateadftd 
advocate  of  Galiican  liberties.  Tbe  kings,  bowcvai, 
rere  not  equally  steadbst  in  their  opporition  to  the 
lemanda  of  the  popes,  and  often  made  conawsioni  in 
he  iiope,  with  the  aid  of  the  popes,  of  incraaslng  dwir 
power  at  heme.  Thus  the  new  Pragmatic  Sooctioo. 
"  1  the  Council  of  Bourges  (q.  v.)  established  in 
14SS,  was  soon  set  aside  by  the  sncceeding  khigs.  In 
ail  the  great  ecciasiasticai  movemenu  of  tha  Kiddle 
Ages  France  took  a  prominent  part.  Host  of  the  rf- 
made  either  to  overthrow  ^e  papacy  for  the  psr- 
poee  of  restoring  a  purer  form  of  ChriotiaBity  [oe 
Waldbhses;  Albioekbbh],  or  to  reform  tbe  Chord 
from  within,  either  centi^  in  France,  or  found  (hen 
the  meet  vigorous  support. 

(Z.)  ^tifor;  of  Die  Amm  CaAalie  Civrek  Mscs  Ik 
ifgrnmiiig  qf  lie  16d  Cmtiey.-^At  the  b^inning  of 
the  IStbcentury  Francis  1  concluded  a  cDncordat,lng. 
18, 1618,  hi  which  he  sacrificed  muy  of  the  tibertin  of 
the  Galiican  Church.  After  the  lise  of  the  Rebrma- 
tion  the  Roman  Church  sacceeded  in  securing  her  as- 
cendency by  long-continned  and  cruel  povecotioo  in* 
hthw,  HuUryqftJufymekStformtdCkiirdi).  Hen- 
ry IT,  when  contesting  the  throne  of  France,  found 
the  public  sentiment  so  strongly  in  Oivar  of  the  old 
Church  that  he  thought  it  expedient,  trom  political 
reasons,  to  change  his  faith.  Henceforth  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Roman  Church  over  Protestantisai  was 
secured,  and  the  reformatory  movements  of  the  Jan- 
scnists  (q.  v.)  and  others  were  likewise  snpprened,  st 
the  request  of  the  popes,  by  the  secnUi  arm.  Tha 
Golden  Age  of  Fiance,  under  Louis  XIV,  produced  sbo 
in  the  Church  some  master  minds,  as  Dossuet,  Feneleo, 
Bourdalone,  and  many  others,  wbo  were  ornaments 
of  their  Church,  bnt  were  not  able  to  stay  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  an  Infldei  philosophy.  The  cpiscopatB, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bossnet,  reaffirmed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Galiican  Church  at  the  famous  assonhly 
held  in  1GS2.  This  assembly,  which  coniisled  of  eight 
archbishops,  twenty-six  bishops,  and  thirt}--«ight  other 
clergymen,  unanimously  affirmed  the  principles  of  ths 
RtgaU  (the  Pragmatic  SancUon  of  HSB>,  auDoono. 
ing  them  in  the  form  of  four  propositions,  which  wen 
regibteted  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  March  !S.  Ifigt 
Though  the  popes  often  succeeded  In  enforcing  obe- 
dience to  their  decrees,  most  of  the  great  theoIogiaM 
of  the  ITth  and  ISth  centuries  adhered  to  Gallicaa 
doctrines,  and  tha  Kraale  continued  in  force  until  tbi 
revolution  of  1769,  Monssticiim,  in  the  same  peiia), 
reached  the  climax  oflilerBTy  culture  in  some  congrega- 
tions of  tbe  French  Benedictines  and  Oratoriana.  K*T. 
ertbeleiv.  the  very  foundatioos  of  the  Roman  Clmrch 
were  gradually  undermined  by  the  spread  of  French 
phikeophy,  and  the  success  of  the  French  BeTolatka 
seemed  for  a  time  to  sweep  away  the  entire  Church  of 
France.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  (Nov.n, 
1730)  that  all  ecclesisslical  officers,  under  penalty  rf 
losing  their  offices,  should  take  an  oath  lor  the  drll 
constitution  of  the  clergy,  which  Plna  VI  decUnri 
(April  13,  1791)  inadmissible.     Bishops  were  chosea 
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.  .  having  the  confirmatioD  of  the  pope.  In 
Christianity  Itself  was  declared  to  be  abolished.  Ks- 
poleon,  thoDgh  peihsps  personally  indilTereut  tovardl 
oil  churches,  regarded  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bo- 
man  Church  OS  the  religion  of  the  state  as  indiipenis- 
ble  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  therehn 
concluded  in  1801  a  concordat  [see  Cokcordat],  tht 
introduction  of  which  was  solemnised  in  1802.  Ni[a- 
leon  added  to  the  concordat  certain  organic  laws,  which 
make  the  promulgation  of  papal  decrees  deprndeil  n 
the  authoriutioii  of  [he  government,  ettablisb  oi  t' 
pesl  to  the  Council  of  State  against  tfce  abases  ofte- 
clesiostical  power,  and  bind  the  theolo^cal  semiasriM 
to  tbe  four  propositions  of  the  Galiican  clergy  eflM. 
Two  years  later  Napoleon  was  crowned  emperor  if 
the  pope.    When,  bowerer,  the  Statea  of  tbs  Chare) 
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were  taken  poiMuion  of  by  the  Frencb  (1808),  amd  I 
wlien  the  pope  dsclared  every  one  who  Uid  his  bund 
Upon  the  patrimony  of  8t.  Peter  excommunicated,  Tia- 
poleon  had  the  pope  arreated  and  brought  to  France. 
An  attempt  to  render,  by  meana  of  a  evnod  convoked 
at  Paria  (1811),  the  Fnmch  Church  independent  of 
Rome,  failed.  In  1813  Napoleon  extorted,  in  a  nen 
concordat,  aome  importaut  concessiana  tnni  the  im- 
priaoned  pope ;  and  when  the  pope  revoked  all  he  had 
done.  Napoleon  published  the  concordat  aa  the  law  of 
the  empire  on  the  very  next  day  (March  S6).  After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  (1815),  Lonla  XVIII  recog- 
nised the  Roman  Church  aa  the  religion  of  the  etate, 
thoogh  granting  reUgiona  toleration  to  every  form  of 
public  worship.  Powerful  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
establish among  the  French  the  belief  In  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  leaden  in  this  cante^t— 
Lamennais  (q.  v.),  de  Maiatre  (q,  v.),  and  the  "priests 
of  the  Mission"  (q.  v.)  — atUchcd  thenuetvea  more 
closely  to  the  papal  than  to  the  Gallican  achool.  Gal- 
lionism,  at  least  in  iCa  ancient  form,  began  to  die  out. 
The  Apostolic  Cangngation,  though  in  opposition  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  prudent  lilng,  obtained  a  coo- 
cordat  (1H17)  by  which  the  concordat  of  1801  was  re- 
voked, and  that  of  1516  aubstltuted  for  it.  So  decided, 
however,  was  the  opposition  of  public  opinion  that  it 
was  never  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  With- 
out the  consent  of  the  Chamhera,  (he  gnvemment  of 
Louis  XVIII,  and  still  more  that  of  Charles  X,  did  as 
mnch  for  the  Church  as  was  in  Iheir  power,  although, 
to  appease  public  excitement,  a  royal  ordinance  (June  . 
16, 1828)  had  to  close  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
revolution  otlR.10  was  connected  with  some  outbreaks 
of  popular  indignation  against  the  Church,  which 
lost  the  prerogative  of  l>eing  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Tet  Louis  Philippe  made  as  great  concessions  to  the 
Church  aa  the  origin  of  his  own  anthority  woidd  allow, 
lamennais,  Lacordaire,  Montalembcrt,  and  others  an- 
ticipated great  results  trom  a  union  between  nltranion- 
tanism  and  democracy,  but  the  condem nation  of  their 
oigao,  L'Aieair,  by  the  pope,  put  a  stop  to  their  novel 
schemes,  and  drove  Lamennais  out  of  the  Church. 
An  attempt,  made  by  the  abbi  Chatel  In  1830,  to  found 
a  new  Frtnch  CalAoHc  Charch  in  the  spirit  of  an  ox- 
tnvagant  liberaliam,  and  without  any  Christian  basis, 
was  an  utter  tditure.  A  plan  of  uational  education, 
which  placed  (1833)  the  public  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  universitv,  was  violently  assdled  by 
the  Church,  yet  the  government  never  ceased  to  seek 

Chuirh;  and  when  Thiers  called  up  in  tbe  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  laws  atitl  in  existence  against  the  Jes- 
nils,  the  goverament  executed  them  with  the  utmost 
possible  mildness.  To  the  Republican  Revolution  of 
1818  the  Charcb  olTered  no  opposition,  and  tbe  priests 
did  not  hesitala  to  bleaa  the  tree  of  liberty  and  pray 
for  the  sovereign  people.  The  Church  received  almost 
(iTEiTthing  she  had  been  in  vain  demanding  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Nevertheless,  the  dread 
of  the  Red  Republic  made  most  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  partisans  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  Having  become  emperor,  Napoleon  III 
•tuehed  a  majority  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  a1- 
tramontane  school  to  his  interests  by  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  bishops,  rising  their  InHueuce  in  the 
supreme  educational  and  political  boards  of  the  state, 
and  by  permitting  the  bishops  to  revive  the  provincial 
eonncils  which  had  been  in  desuetude  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  nltramnntane  school,  heeded  by 
the  UiBvert.  readily  approved  of  all  the  measures  of  the 

tioo  were  curtailed,  and  many  boped  that  the  emperor 
would  realizo  their  boldest  dreanwtho  restoration  of 
■  paUtlco-eccleslastical  theocracy  under  the  mie  of 
the  pope.  Tet  many  leading  men  In  the  Church,  es- 
pedally  among  the  laity,  dissented  from  this  view, 
ud  organlied  ■  moderate  school,  which  not  only  on- 
1U,-81 
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posed  tbe  political  views  of  the  government  and  of  tb« 

ultramoDlAnes,  but  also  accused  the  latter  of  ultt^m 
in  their  defence  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  prac- 
tices. Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  prince  de  Broglie, 
Falbjui,  Lenormant,  and  bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orleans 
were  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  party,  tbe 
Corrfipondant  and  the  Ami  de  la  Rdigton  Its  most  im- 
portant orgaiu.  The  controversy  between  the  two 
parties  grew  not  only  very  trilter  and  violent,  but 
even  led  several  times  to  a  split  between  the  bisliaps, 
whoso  sympathies  were  almort,  equally  divided  l»- 
tween  the  two  parties.  Several  bishops  took  decided 
ground  against  the  UaiveTi,  and  even  in  Paris  it  re- 
quired the  mediation  of  the  pope  to  prevent  Its  prohi- 
bition by  archbishop  Sibanr.  An  entire  change  in  the 
relation  of  Napoleon  to  the  Clinrch  and  the  so^alied 
Catholic  partj-  took  place  In  consequence  of  the  war 
in  Italy  (1867)  and  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  with  re- 
gard to  Uie  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope.  Tbe 
war  silenced  all  the  eulogies  of  the  emperor,  and  only 
a  few  solitar}'  voices,  like  that  of  lacordaire,  dared  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Italian  Indepen- 
dence. But  after  Napoleon  had  advised  the  pope  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  his  slates,  both  the  parties,  the 
nllramontane  and  the  moderate,  turned  against  tbe 
government.  All  the  bishop  e.icept  one  condemned, 
more  or  less  explicitly,  the  course  pursued  by  Uie  gov- 
ernment, and  every  ecclesiastical  jonnial  lu  France 
took  the  same  ground.  The  government  used  all 
means  to  keep  down  the  agitation  of  tbe  |)ublic  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  In  force  the  leading  advocales  of 
tbe  ecclcNsstical  interests  to  submission.  The  Cm- 
reri  and  BeveMl  Catholic  papers  In  the  provinces  weru 
suppressed,  and  almost  every  other  organ  of  the  party 
received  an  official  warning;  and  the  bishops  were 
threatened,  in  tbe  case  of  a  continuance  of  the  agita- 
tion, with  the  re-entorcing  of  tbe  organic  articles.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  (he  Roman  Church  in 
France  liaa  grown  stronglu  comparison  with  its  condi- 
tion during  the  18th  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  All  the  leading  religious  aocieties,  confis- 
temities,  and  associations  of  the  Roman  Church  centre 
In  France,  which  contributes  for  some  religious  pur- 
poses, as  the  foreign  missions,  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  Roman  Church  together. 

(8.)  Tie  HUlars  n/FroKh  ProleilaHtitm.— The  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century,  soon  after  its  rise  in  Ger- 
many and  Sniticrlaud,  found  many  Mends  and  pa- 
trons In  France ;  but  It  met  at  once  with  a  determined 
opposition  on  tho  part  of  tbe  University  of  Paris, 
which  declared  Bgnin^^t  it  in  1621.  Among  tbe  earli- 
est preachers  of  the  Reformed  faith  were  Bucer,  Me- 
lancthon.  Letivre,  and  Farel ;  somewhat  later,  Calvin 
published  his  /lUfiTufst  of  Ihe  Ciriilian  Religion,  with 
a  dedication  to  king  Francis  I.  'n  1521  the  first  Prot- 
estant congregation  was  formed  at  Meaux,  the  bishop 
of  which  citv,  Brifonnel  (q,  v.),  was  one  of  the  converts 
of  Leftvre  and  Farel.  The  bishop  subsequently  yield- 
ed to  persecution  and  recanted,  but  the  congregation 
maintained  itself.  (For  a  fuller  account  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Protestant  ism  in  France,  see  ReronstATioN.) 
Under  the  reign  of  Henry  II  (1647-60),  tbe  members 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  had  increased  ao 
greatly  in  numbers  and  streni;!th  that  It  became  diffi- 
cult to  treat  them  any  longer  aa  holders  of  a  forbid- 
den religion.  The  Protestants  did  not  content  tlieni. 
■elves  with  seeking  to  secure  toleration,  but,  regarding 
the  Roman  Church  aa  doomed  to  destruction,  and 
tbemselvea  as  called  by  God  to  take  iU  place,  they 
often  entered  Into  plana  fbr  eslabliehirig  Protestantism 
as  the  religion  ofthe  state.     The  adhesion  to  the  Ref- 

the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of 
Cond6,  and  several  grandees  of  the  empire  (among 
whom  the  three  brothers  Chqtillon  and  the  noble  ad. 
miral  Coligny  distinguished  tbemxplvea),  early  intra. 
dnced  into  the  Protestant  Chnrch  a  political  elemeaC 
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which  wu  itnngUiened  by  the  cnwl  rigor  wilh  vibich 
the  prlncM  genersUy  perawutcd  it.  Thii  element 
waa  developed  the  more  itroDijI.v  as  the  geneml 
spirit  of  thoH  times  was  democratic,  and  aa  Cilrin 
himsclr,  Ihe  father  of  the  Refornied  Chui:h,  inclined  , 
to  theocratic  principlea.  "  In  I&fiS  the  firit  avonred  | 
French  Refornied  church  was  eatablisbed  in  Paris. 
An  the  chiertiwDsfolUnredtbis  example.  The  llrst  | 
•ynod  of  the  yrench  Protestunt  Church  assembled  pri- 
Talely  in  I'arlii,  Hay  !5,  165D.  Owing  to  the  danger  ' 
of  Ihe  euterprise  only  thirteen  churaheB  sent  deputies.  ! 
Nevoi  theleae,  the  foundiitions  of  an  important  super-  | 
■troctuie  wen  then  and  there  laid.  A  complete  ay«-  < 
tern  of  eccteaiaatical  poUtj  vss  speedily  adopted,  for 
the  memliera  of  Che  synod  bad  too  vivid  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  irbicii  they  were  exposed  to  Hsate  time  in 
tmprofltable  discussions  ainon'^  themselves.  The  fomi 
of  government  thus  established  wis  thoroughly  Free- 
b}*leriaD  In  Its  character.  It  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaod. 
The  Cuniiston'  may  be  viewed  as  representing  the 
Kirk  Session,  the  Culloquy  the  Presbyter}',  while  the 
Provincial  Synods  of  each  are  analogous ;  and  the  No- 
tional Svnod  correaponds  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Consislcry  was  elected  at  Hnt  by  the  whole  con- 
gfegation  over  which  it  was  to  rule,  but  vacancies  oc- 
curring Hfterwards  were  Hlled  up  by  the  Colloquy. 
The  ministers  were  elected  by  the  Colloquy.  A  Riin. 
Itter,  on  being  thus  elected,  was  required  to  preach 
before  the  cun,;regatlon  on  three  consecutive  Sabbaths; 
whereafter,  if  no  objection  was  made,  the  congregation 
was  considered  as  acquiescing  in  the  appointment.  If 
there  waa  any  objection,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Provincial  Synod,  whose  decision  was  final.  These 
provincial  synods  hare  lieeu  generally  sixteen  in  num- 
ber. The  National  Synod  has  met  but  aeldom,  owing 
to  the  severe  persecutions  to  which  the  Cliurch  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  increasing  restrictions  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  her.  The  CorftuioH  ofFailh 
adapted  at  the  first  Kynod  consisted  of  forty  articles. 
It^  ductriiMS  were  strictly  Calvinlstic.  Though  the 
Church  was  much  harassed  by  persecution  during  the 
Rign  of  Henry  II,  still  it  greatly  increased  ;  so  much 
•o  (hat  we  are  told  that  Deio,  who  died  In  I60d,  Could 
count  2160  churchea  in  connection  with  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France ;  and  the  churches  were  not  small 
cr  insignlllcant  In  point  of  strength.  In  some  there 
were  10,000  members.  The  churrh  of  Orleans  bad 
7000  communicants,  and  the  ministors  in  such  churches 
were  proportionally  numerous:  two  ministers  to  a 
church  wa«  common,  and  that  of  Orleans  had  five. 
At  this  period  there  were  S05  pastors  in  the  one  prov- 
ince of  Normandy,  and  in  Provence  there  were  SO" 
(Eadie,  a.  v.).  The  cruel  persecution  to  which  the 
Cali-inists  were  subjected  after  the  death  of  Henri-  11, 
under  (he  reign  of  Francis  II.  led  them  to  organize 

ed  memb«rs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  took 
part,  though  the  minority  of  the  conspirators  were  Cal- 

of  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  I»rtaine,  who 
were  the  uncles  of  the  king,  and  (he  chief  instigators 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  The  conspiracy 
was  betrayed,  and  many  of  the  participants  lost  their 
llres.  CalTin  and  Dsia  had  been  notified  of  (he  en- 
terprise, hut  discouraged  It,  though  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  bound  to  betray  it.  The  weak  kint;  of 
Navarre,  and  still  more  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Con- 
di, were  implicated  in  the  plot,  and  nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  king  saved  their  lives.  The  Calvlnista 
henceforth  received  the  name  Huguenots,  a  name 
whoso  Gtyniology  is  not  quite  certain.  See  Huau^ 
HOTS.  During  the  regency  of  Catharine  of  Medicis 
the  Huguenots  Increased  in  number,  and  the  court 
party,  which  feared  (hat  their  extirpation  was  not  pos- 
sible without  e^ixning  France  to  the  terrors  of  civil 
war,  wa.s  inclined  to  grant  them  religious  toleration. 


The  duhea  of  Guise  saw  the  necesalty  of  anlaiglng  and 

conaolidating  the  Catholic  party,     they  prevailed  on 
(he  aged  and  vainglorious  constable  of  Montmorency 

Joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  induced  by 
false  promises  to  aiwndon  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots. 
The  cunlinal  of  Lorraine  even  feigned  an  indinition 
to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and.  contrary  to  the 
wishes  ot  his  own  party,  brought  about  a  religiow  con- 
ference with  the  Calvinista  at  Poissy  (1A61>,  at  which 
Beza  brilliantly  defended  the  Kcfomution  against  the 
wholB  prelatlc  strength  of  the  Roman  Church.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  five  member*  of  each  pcrly. 
was  appointed  tn  conciliato  the  views  of  the  two 
churches  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Loid'i  Sop- 
per.  It  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  formula  *)uA 
was  accepted  by  the  Calvinista,  as  well  sa  by  the 
queen-mother  and  the  cardinal.  But  the  Sorlonnt 
declared  it  to  be  heretical,  and  it  w»a  roon  gentroilr 
abandoned.  The  celebrated  edict  of  Janeaiy,  lESJ. 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  provisionally  the  right  to 
assemblo  for  religious  worship  outside  of  the  (o»ai. 
il  further  proiisions  should  be  made  hj-  an  acumai- 
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ptcd  tills  trifling  concession  with  grati 
namlier  of  Parliament?,  eepecially  that  of  Paris,  niiMi 
against  it  the  atrongest  rcmonatrances.  The  duke  of 
Guiae  Ihreattnod  to  cut  it  with  the  edge  of  his  »ord, 
and  commenced  hostilities  in  (be  same  year  st  Vssiy, 
where  a  number  of  [be  Huguenots  were  massacred.  A 
bloody  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  the  HnguenDts  snf- 
fered  heavy  losse*,  and  which  was  ended  by  (he  Feue 
of  St.  Germain  (IB'O),  in  which  the  government  gave 
to  the  Huguenots  four  fortifled  towns  as  secnrity  for 
the  future.  TIib  Huguenots  coaceived  new  hope*: 
their  chief  defender,  Henrj-  of  Navarre,  was  marrisl 
to  (he  king's  Bistort  but  when  all  their  cliief  men  were 
assembled  at  Paristo  celebrate  the  naptialr,  theqaseu- 
motber  gave  treacherouely  the  sign  for  that  genual 
and  bloody  massacre  known  In  history  as  the  Si^  nj 
St.  BarlMtmoB,  in  which  (ima  !0,000  to  JOO.GOO  P.o- 
teitants  perished,  and  among  them  the  great  Coligiy 
(q.  v.).    The  Protestants  aguin  rose  in  despair,  and  n- 

bu(  (he  Holy  League,  which  had  been  organiied  bj  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  compelled  (he  king  to 
revoke  everything,  and  to  take  a  pledge  not  to  rest  un- 
til the  lost  heretic  should  be  extirpated  from  Frann. 
The  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  bis  brother 
by  order  of  the  king,  who  wished  to  free  himself  fnin 
the  inflnence  of  the  League,  stirred  up  anew  the  £uul- 
icism  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  led  to  the  eipil- 
sion,  and,  later,  to  the  assassination  of  the  king  tUin- 
self.  The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  had  been  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  ret,  ts 
overcome  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pirtv,  be 
believed  it  neceasary  to  join  the  Roman  Church  (liM) 
He  gave,  however,  to  his  former  coreligionists,  liy  the 
Edict  of  Kantes  (1698),  which  he  declared  ineiocal^ 
freedom  of  faith  and  of  public  worship  (with  m\j  s 
few  restrictions),  their  rights  as  d[izen^  and  gnal 
privileges  as  an  organixed  political  corporation,  Tkty 
were  declared  eligible  for  admission  into  the  univeni- 
ty,  and  for  appointments  in  the  public  sen'ice,  iiul  ifr 
celved  an  annual  grant  of  1000  crowns.  The  Ttaat 
strances  of  several  magistrates  and  provinces  agaisit 
this  decree  were  in  vain.  Thus  brighter  days  ftnnti 
to  approach.  During  the  twenty-six  years  wbirh  ia- 
tervened  between  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartbukm™ 
and  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on)}  9i 
National  Synods  had  lieen  held,  and  the  only  thing 
that  had  served  to  cheer  up  Ihe  drooping  heatls  i' 
Protestonta  had  been  the  publication  of  a  new  and  iia- 
proved  edition  of  the  Genevan  version  of  the  Bible. 
After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IT  (1610)  the  Prola- 
tants  were  again  forced  by  persecution  to  take  op  aim 
in  dafenca  of  their  rigbta ;  but  Ihey  were  ditaimed  ts 
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■  poUtkal  party  by  cardinal  Rkheliin,  tfaaoKh,  by  an 
■ct  of  amneaty  at  NiBme*  (1639),  ha  ncund  to  them 
tbeii  fomter  KclHiuIical  piiviiegu.  About  thli  time 
theiT  number  bad  been  reduced  to  only  about  half  of 
what  It  waa  before  the  muucre  i.f  SL  B«tholomew. 
Louu  XIV  reminded  it  ■>  hia  special  niiuioD  to  break 
the  power  oT  Pn>t£gtantum  <n  the  state.  The  Proles- 
tanta  irere  deprived  of  a  gnat  many  ebarchea  and 
acboolaj  the  utmoet  eSiirta  were  made  to  conTcrt  all 
who  were  accouible  tu  fear,  promises,  or  penuiaion; 
children  were  taken  tnm  their  parent* ;  "  booted  mib 
Biona  of  dragoons"  were  aent  in  every  direction  (after 
1681),  and  at  Last  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes  waa  fonnally  re- 
pealed in  16B6.  See  NAiTEa,  Edict  of.  One  moun- 
tain tribe  [see  Cahisabds]  In  tbe  Caamei  look  up 
arms  agabat  tbe  king,  but  its  prophets  and  heroes  ei- 
ther perished  on  the  battle-fleld,  or  gained  oaly  the  pri  v- 
ilega  of  going  into  exile  (liM).  It  is  calculated  that 
ttmn  80,U00  to  40,000  Proteatants  fled  fh>ni  Fiance  at 
this  time.  Nevertheless,  two  millions  of  the  Refurmed 
nioained,  with  no  congregationa  except  in  tbe  wilder- 
Dcaa,  and  in  1741  they  again  held  their  first  National 
Syood.  "  Iq  the  tloiing  j-eara  of  the  rei^n  of  Looia 
XIV,  and  during  the  regency  of  Philippe  d'Orleane,  the 
Protestants  were  more  leniently  dealt  witb.  Tbnngh 
nolr  enjoying  extem^il  peace,  the  Church  began  to  ex- 
hibit signs  of  internal  declenalon.  The  cbler  causes 
IKvdaeing  this  effect  were  the  want  ot  trained  and  edu- 
cated men  to  fill  the  office  of  pastor,  and  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  vbicb  had  aprun^^npamongtbememliers  of 
tbe  Church.  These  defects  were  remedied  mainly  by 
the  exertions  of  Antoine  Court,  who  has  been  styled 
tbe  'Kestorer  of  the  Proteatantism  of  France.'  He 
inatituted  prayer-meetingB  whererer  be  could,  and  aliui 
held  synoda  or  conforeaces  of  the  ministers,  along  with 
k  few  intelligent  laymen.  By  thus  exciting  a  spirit 
of  prayer  and  a  love  of  order  ho  much  benefited  the 
Church.  But,  while  the  Protestant  Church  was  grad- 
oally  recovering  from  ita  depressed  condition.  It  was 
atartled  by  the  proclamatian  by  Lonia  XV,  on  Hay  14. 
1734,  of  the  last  great  law  againet  the  Protest«nta, 
This  law  re-enlbrced  the  moat  severe  measares  of  Louis 
XIV,  It  sought  not  so  moch  to  intimidate  Protestants 
Into  a  recantation,  or  to  punish  them  if  they  refused. 
bat  ratbar  sought  to  force  them,  willing  or  not,  to  re- 
<tir»  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
For  instance,  it  made  baptism  by  the  parish  curate 
eompalsory  In  every  case,  and  declared  tbat  no  mar- 
riage waa  valid  unless  performed  by  a  Roman  priest. 
This  attempt  to  force  people  into  the  Church  of  Rome 
mly  drove  them  farther  from  it.  Antoine  Court  (q. 
v.)was  supported  by  multitades.  Tbe  Provincial  Syn- 
ods, which  he  had  reinvigorated,  multiplied;  and,  te 
meet  the  want  of  paatora,  he  opened  a  school  of  theolo- 
gy at  Lausanne,  which  continued  to  supply  the  Pro- 
teatant  Church  with  paaton  until  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon. From  1730  to  1744  the  ProtastanU  en}oved  quiet 
In  the  latter  year  a  National  Synod  waa  held'^ln  Lower 
Langsedoc  When  the  newa  of  the  holding  of  this 
synod  reached  Paris,  it  caused  the  king  and  his  minis- 
tcra  to  embark  in  a  new  crusade  of  horrDrs  agajnet  the 
delencelesa  Proteatants.  This  caused  a  new  emigra- 
tion. Calmer  daya  fallowed  the  storm,  and,  after  1760, 
prindplea  of  toleration  began  to  prevail.  Tbe  school 
of  Voltaire,  while  doing  incalculable  injory  to  the 
caoae  of  religion  and  morality  generolly,  did  good  acr- 
v]ce  in  spreading  the  principles  of  toleration  and  of 
leliidooa  liberty.  Tbe  nation  gradually  liecame  leav- 
ened with  these  principlea.  Lonis  XVI,  though  rather 
inclined  to  the  opposite  principlea,  waa  ultimatelv 
obliged  to  yield  to  tbe  sj^rlt  of  the  age,  and  in  Novem'- 
bct,  178S,  be  published  an  edict  of  tolerance.  The  priv- 
DMfgtt  granted  by  this  edict  to  thoie  who  were  not  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  the  following:  'The  right  of  living 
in  Prance,  andof  exerciaing  a  profession  or  trade  in  the 
kingdom,  without  Iwing  disturbed  on  account  of  rellg- ' 
ion ;  the  permission  to  marry  legally  IwloTe  the  officeti 
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of  Justice ;  the  antborlty  to  record  the  births  of  theh 
children  liefore  the  local  Judge.'  It  also  included  a 
proviaion  tbr  the  interment  of  thole  wbo  could  not  bt 
bnrled  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual"  (Ea- 
die,  a.  v.). 

The  Refbrmatlon  of  Luther  found  eariy  adhercnta  in 
France,  some  of  whom  snlfered  martyiilom  for  theii 
faith  [see  Rkforhation  In  France],  but  the  infln. 
ence  of  Calvin  soon  prevailed.  Jn  1E48,  Alsace,  and  a 
number  of  other  districts  and  towns  in  which  the  Ia>- 
thvTun  Church  waa  ettber  exclusively  or  partly  ostiib- 
lisbed,  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  IVeatph* 
lia.  Reli^us  liberty  was  guaranteed  to  the  Luther- 
ans, and  again  confirmed  by  the  Peace  of  Nymvegen 
in  1678.  On  tbe  same  terms  France  acquired,  in  IGSl, 
Strasburg,  and  In  1796,  from  Wurtemberg,  Mompel- 
gard.  The  congregations  of  these  districts  gradually 
coaleeoed  Into  the  one  evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  France,  showing  the  diversities  of  its  origin  by  the 
variety  of  liturgies,  hymn-books,  catechisms,  etc.  which 
are  still  In  use.  The  free  exercise  of  their  worship  bae 
not.  on  the  whole,  been  Interfered  with :  yet  many  roy- 
al decrees  have  favored  the  Roman  Church  end  prose- 
lytiam,  and  the  number  of  entire  congregations  which 
have  bean  brought  back  to  the  Roman  Chnrcb  is  aaid 
to  be  over  sixty. 

The  Nationij  Assembly  of  1789  gave  to  all  religions 
denominations  equal  rights,  yet  the  Revolution  soon 
afterwards  raged  against  the  Protestant  churches  as 
much  as  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Peace  and  or- 
der were  first  restored  by  the  decree  of  1802,  in  which 
Napoleon  assigned  lo  the  clergymen  of  the  French  Re. 
formed  and  the  French  Lutheran  churches  salarioi 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  gave  tbem,  of  his  own 
authority,  a  new  conetitotlon.  The  principal  points 
of  this  eonstitntinn  were  at  follows :  Tbe  lowest  eccle- 
siastical board  for  both  denomlnalJona  ia  the  Cofuufury, 
which  consists  of  tbe  pastors  of  the  consistorial  dis- 
trict, and  ttoai  six  to  twelve  laymen.  There  Is  to  b« 
one  Consistory  for  every  6000  tools,  no  matter  whether 
they  belong  to  one  or  to  several  congregatlonB.  The 
lay  members  are  elected  every  other  year  from  the 
number  of  those  citliena  wbo  pay  tbe  highest  taxes. 
The  Conaistory  is  presided  over  by  the  oldest  pastor. 
In  the  Refbrmed  Chureb  five  consistorial  districts  form 
one  synodal  district.  The  Prvnneia/  SfKOd  conaiala 
of  one  pastor  and  one  elder  from  everj-  congregation. 
The  prosident  ii  elected.  Tbe  aynod  cannot  be  con- 
voked without  the  permission  of  the  government ;  can 
discuss  only  snlijects  which  have  previously  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  minister  of  public 
worehip,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  profect  or  an  uSlcer 
delegated  by  bim ;  snd  can  remain  in  seseion  only  six 
daya.  The  Lutheran  Church  Is  divided  Into  /lupeo- 
tiou.  the  aasemhiiea  of  which  correiipond  to  tbe  Pro- 
vincial Synods  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  this  dif- 
ferrnce,  however,  tbat  the  assemblies  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  elect  for  lifetime  one  Inspector  aud'two  lay 
adjuncts,  wbo  have  the  right  to  visit  the  churches. 
Above  these  provincial  smods  atanda  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  a  kind  of  central  sj-nod,  called  tbe  anmd  Con- 
tulory.  It  consists  ofa  lay  president  and  two  clerical 
inspectors,  appidnted  by  the  government  for  life,  and 
of  one  lay  deputy  from  every  InapecUon  elected  tor 
life.  This  board  la  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
aa  the  Provincial  Synoda  and  tbe  Aasemblies  of  the 
Inapectjons.  In  the  interval  between  tbe  aessions,  m 
committee,  conaiating  of  the  president,  the  elder  of  the 
two  Inspectors,  two  lay  members  designated  by  the 
General  Consistory,  and  a  commissary  appointed  by 
tbe  head  of  the  state,  acts  aa  the  aupreme  administra- 
tive boardof  the  Churoh.  This  responsible  committee 
is  called  the  Dutetory.  At  first  this  new  constitution 
vss  Riaircled  with  great  favor  by  the  Protestants,  but 
ito  def^ts  Boon  nvealed  tbemsdvea.  The  Reformed 
Church  complained  that  the  Provincial  Synoda  wrra 
never  convoked.     The  want  of  PieebTterlal  Coundla 
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«u  so  palpable  tbat  tbef  were  arg«DiM<l  in  tpltt  at 
the  Bilence  of  the  law,  in  the  Kefonned  Church,  osder 
tha  name  of  Cnuiif oiru  Seetuumairti ;  In  th«  LaChenn 
Church,  under  the  name  Coaitili  /VwfryWram.  Tho 
Ur^r  Reformed  congregation >  aliw  appointed  dtacoiu, 
CO  have  the  core  of  the  poor,  and  thi>  example  wu  ini- 
itaUd  by  the  Lulheraji  Gongregalion  of  Colmar.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Napoleon  and  that  of  the  Uourbone, 
no  impraTement  of  the  law  could  be  expected,  because 
the  one  was  too  ahsolute,  and  the  other  too  boatUo  to 
ProleBtantisni.  Dnder  Louis  Philippe  aereral  attempts 
were  made  to  reorganize  the  Church,  liQt  dissension 
between  tbe  government  and  the  Church  boards,  and. 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  letween  the  Inspections  and 
the  General  Consistorj',  frustiated  all  these  effbrta. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1818,  both  churches  availed 
Ihemsel*ea  of  the  liberty  granted  to  them,  and  held 
General  Assemblies,  which  prepared  drafts  of  new  oon- 
atltntlons.  and  also  expressed  a  desire  fbr  union  be- 
tween the  two  churches.  Louis  Napoleon  retunied  to 
tbe  principles  of  the  (bnner  legielatian,  and  by  a  de- 
cree of  March  26,  IBS!,  re-established  the  law  of  180!, 
with  a  few  alterations.  According  to  these  alteratioRB, 
Presley lerial  Councils,  hased  on  universal  suffrage,  are 
established  in  both  chnrebes;  from  them  Consistories 
proceed,  which  elect  their  clerical  president,  wbo  ninst, 
liDwever,  be  approved  bj  the  gorernmenl.  The  Re- 
formed Church  receives,  moreover,  ftom  the  govern- 
ment a  Conitil  Cettral,  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  board, 
the  memliers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  gOTem- 
ment.  But  the  Consistorf  es  have  not  yet  admitted  the 
authority  of  the  Comeil,  which,  in  tact,  is  only  an  organ 
for  the  government  rather  than  for  the  churches.  Ii 
the  Lutheran  Church  the  inspectors  are  in  fntnre  to  b 
appointed  for  life  by  tbe  government,  instead  of  be- 
ing elected  by  the  distrirt  ssMmbliei.  The  supreme 
Charcb  board  is  called  the  SuprrTUt  Cotuutoiy,  and  the 
jfovemment  appoints  its  president  and  one  membe" 
;U1  the  inspectors  are  also  members  of  this  Snpren 
CoBalBtory,  with  two  lay  deputies  from  each  Inspectit 
Jiatfkt,  and  one  depu^  of  the  theological  seminar 
The  elaction  of  these  latter  two  classes  Is  left  to  t1 
Church.  Tbe  Director;  baa  the  right  of  appointii 
all  pastors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  govemmen 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  decree  of  March  26, 
new  division  and  an  increase  of  the  conristorles  of  tl 
two  churches,  and  of  tbe  Inspections  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  took  place.  This  reorganiiatlon  of  tho  two 
churches  afFbrded  to  botii  this  theoretical  advantage, 
that  each  department  was  assigned  to  a  Consistory, 
and  that  henceforth  congregations  could  be  formed 
without  having  to  encounter  obstacles  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  boards.  On  the  other  band,  it  was 
pernicious  to  the  Interest*  of  the  dissenten,  many  of 
whoM  churches  and  schools  were  closed  in  the  purely 
Roman  Catholic  districts.  In  consequence  of  tbe  boa- 
tilit;'  of  the  bishops,  and  their  influence  in  the  prov- 
inces,  the  Protestants  had  frequently  to  suffer  rmai  ap 
ticlea  291, 292,  and  291  of  the  Napoleonic  Criminal  Code 
according  to  which  all  associations  of  twenty  persons 
or  more,  without  previous  nulhoriiadoo  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  fbrhidden.  This  law  has  frvquently  been 
put  in  ftorce  agunst  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Prot- 
estants, both  in  the  stale  and  in  tbe  free  chnrebes,  in 
places  where  there  are  no  church  ediflcw.  Many  of 
these  grievances  were  redressed  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  when  a  ministerof  public  worship  de- 
clared those  articles  not  to  ho  applicable  to  religious 
meetings.  But  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon,  issued 
March  S5, 1852,  extended  it  again  to  "  all  public  meet- 
ings," and  subjected  the  Pmteatanta  to  many  new  an- 
noyances. They  hope  to  find  some  relief  Trma  a  re- 
cent law  of  March  19, 1869,  which  takes  the  anthorlia- 
tlon  of  new  churches,  chapels,  and  aratcrieB  out  of  the 
hand*  of  the  prefects,  and  transferi  it  to  the  State 
Council,  which  Is  less  suspected  of  yielding  to  the  In- 
fluence of  the  bishups  and  the  Roman  Catholic  par^. 
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A  great  revival  in  the  Protestant  churches  cof* 

enced  abont  1820.     Those  who.  under  the  InflneiK* 

of  this  revival,  sought  to  unite  themselvea  by  closet 

ire  generally  designated  by  the  name  MrAodiilt,  al- 
thongh  they  were  not  organised  as  a  Methodist  denom- 
"  in.  Msuy  of  the  converts  kept  themselvta  aloef 
the  state  churches,  and  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  independent  congregations.  In  the  stale 
Church  a  violent  contest  arose  between  the  Evangta 
cal  and  tbe  Rationalistic  parties.  Tbe  "£pin^«SeaI 
JfSocsEi'ioii,"  founded  in  1S3S,  was  supported  as  a  hone 
missionary  society  by  evangelical  Christians  both  In 
snd  out  of  the  state  churches.  A  large  number  of  nlig- 
ions  societies  sprung  up,  partly  supported  by  only  one 
of  the  great  pattiat,  but  partly  also  liy  both.  In  1848, 
Frederick  Monod  (q.  v.],  with  aeveral  other  clergymen 
of  the  Evangelical  school,  seceded  from  the  Reformed 
State  Church  because  tbe  sjTiDd  of  the  Church  rerussd 
to  demand  from  all  ministers  an  adhesion  to  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  evangelical  faith.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  count  de  Gasparin  and  others,  he  coeceeded 
in  having  all  the  dissident  churches  united  Into  a  Umm 
da  ^isu  ivangitiqt/a  de  Frenef"  which  held  its  finl 
General  Synod  in  1819.  The  churches  belonging  la 
this  union  are  entirely  independent  of  Ihe  state,  sad 
their  General  Sj-nods  now  meet  biennially.  In  both 
the  slate  churches  some  leading  men  andJaumaU  of 
the  Rationalistic  potty  hsve  gone  so  far  as  to  sTownn- 
difgnised  delstical  views,  and  all  attempts  to  faros 
them  out  of  tbe  Church  have  failed.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  when  a  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  school  showed 
an  inclination  towards  Baptist  views,  tbe  choice  was 
left  to  him  either  to  recant  or  to  secede. 

II.  fcdriiaHiail  .'ilalititt  o/Frantr.-(i.')  Th  Jk 
nun  CufAnlte  Chiirch.~Tbt  Roman  Catholic  Cbnirh 
had,  at  the  Iwginning  of  the  year  1869,  eighteen  sick- 
bishoprics,  vir.  Aii,  Alby,  Algiers  (esUblitbed  in  188^, 
Auch,  Avignon.  Betanfon,  Bordeaux,  Bourges.  Ci«> 
btal,  ChamI  iiyl  Lyons,  Paris,  Rheims,  Renncs  (eitah. 
lished  in  ]8&9>,  Bouen,  Sens,  Tonlouae,  and  Tasrt.  A 
number  of  the  archbishops  are  generally  cardinals  (in 
1868,  five),  who,  as  such,  are  senators  of  tiie  empln,  sad 
receive  a  higher  salary.  The  nnmbcr  of  tdeboprin 
is  69  in  Prance.  2  in  Algeria,  S  in  the  colonies  (Uu- 
tinique,  Ciusdeloupe,  and  Reunion);  total,  74.  SiacB 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  tbe  bisbopa  hsv* 
claimed  the  right  to  meet,  without  previous  anthoif 
lation  firom  the  government,  in  Provincial  Synod^ 
and  many  such  synods  have  since  been  held.  The 
archbiahi^s  and  bithope  are  assisted  in  the  adnlnlttis- 
tion  of  their  dioceses  by  vlcai^enerals,  whose  novibCT 
ranges  Tntw  two  to  flfleen,  and  by  two  or  three  lene- 
taries.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  hare  risen  In  imptr 
tance  since  the  re-establlabment  of  tbe  provincial  and 
diocesan  synods,  and  consist  of  a  president,  an  •^aali 
a  fi'ce-q^cial,  a  proniBtnir,  one  or  several  asseason,  and 
one  gr^tr.  As  tbe  bishops  are  not  elected,  hut  nam 
nated  liy  Ihe  government,  the  cbsptera  hare  less  In 
portance  than  in  other  countries.  The  canons  of  tkesi 
chapters,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  bbbopa, 
form  three  classes,  called  dKutMmtt  d"  Aoniwiir,  rl» 
noinn  Aonorairtt,  and  dknoiaes  litidaira.  The  Alri 
class  contains  the  active  mfdent  memben.  The  flnl 
class  contains  bishops  of  other  dioceaes;  the  kcodJ 
class  (the  mott  numerous),  many  pastors,  vlcar»,  f"" 
fessore  of  theological  fscnltief,  preeidenta  of  sen.ins- 
ries,  colleges,  and  institutions,  both  Frenchmen  isd 
foreigners.  Rnral  deaneries,  other  chapters,  and  Ita 
office  of  archdeacon  were  swept  away  by  the  Rev- 
olution, but  a  new  chapter  of  St.Denyi  (DionTilai), 
prominent  not  so  much  by  Influence  as  by  high  pul- 
tion.  hss  been  founded,  near  the  tomb  of  the  impoiil 
family,  by  Louis  Napoleon.  It  has  two  cUsN*  d 
members:  Arat,  the  bishops  who  have  retited;  aad, 
secondly,  ten  canons,  with  ten  hotoraiy  nnnbers, 
these  latter  including  the  imperial  ctiapIalDt.    Ihi 
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I>w«r  claror  are  divided  into  mrrt,  duMrtumb,  ind  m- 
adnj.  Ttwre  are  abontseOOoftlielirst,  about  32,000 
of  tlw  HKond,  and  mora  tbin  9000  of  the  third  clua. 
Bamdw,  then  are  a  number  of  aumomri  (cbapUim) 
■p|»iDtad  for  tbe  lycenma,  colle^A,  noniul  scboob, 
iKRpita)*,  and  jails;  abo  Tor  the  army  and  tb*  dbt;, 
Mcb  of  whkh  bu  it«  aumimia-  at  cliff.  Tbna  tbs  total 
nombw  of  the  lower  (aecular)  clergy  eicsada  JO.OOO. 
Ib  the  adminiatratioD  of  the  teculir  affairs  of  the  par- 
ishea.  Boms  members  uf  tbe  laity  take  part  as  margaU- 
Hm  de  paniae  (treMureni),  nr  members  of  tbe  »o- 
ealled  Fubri^M  (chnrch  council). 

Id  tbe  Roman  Cburcb,  the  reliKioua  oidera  and  com- 
munities of  tb*  clergy,  and  aodetiea  and  confralerni- 
liu  Binoag  the  taity,  are  very  numerous.  Among  tbe 
monastic  orden  tbe  Jeiuita  (q.  t.)  occupy  a  pnnainent 
posttioD,  both  by  the  nnmbet  of  tbeir  antabliBbmeDts 
and  by  tbeir  Infloence.  3ome  of  their  raerobate  (e.  g. 
Kavipnan  and  F^lix)  have  abone  as  tbe  greatest  pul- 
pit orators  of  modem  France.  Tbe  Benedictines  (q, 
*.)  have  m-establiifaed  a  convent  at  Soiemnes.  and 
have  resumed  the  literaiy  labors  of  their  order,  but 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  many  membera. 
The  Dominicans,  tbougb  not  veiy  numerous,  have 
gained  prfistige  from  tbe  reputation  of  Lacordaire,  who 
n-established  the  order  in  France.  Nearly  all  tbi 
■astie  otdera  of  tbe  Roman  Chnrch  have  nov  son 
tsllishments  in  France,  and  a  number  of  new  oDi  , 
g.  the  Oitiita,  MaritU,  and  society  of  Kqpiu)  have 
been  founded.  Many  of  the  religious  orders  and  cum- 
■nenities  devote  themselves  with  great  leal  to  the 
work  of  fbceign  missions.  At  the  head  of  tbem  are 
tbr  Latariili  (q.  v.),  wbose  principal  establish ment  is 
in  Paris.  With  them  vies  eapecially  the  SrmimiTy  of 
Foriigm  Sliuom  at  Paris,  which  was  (bunded  In  1063, 
tbaUabed  in  1792,  and  re-established  in  1B26.  It  is 
Bnder  the  administration  of  a  superior  and  six  direct- 
on,  and  sends  out  every  year  luge  numbers  of  mls- 
uooariss  to  Eastern  Asia.  The  Oblates,  the  Hariata, 
lb*  t^ns  Society,  the  Jesuits,  the  PrlMta  of  Hercy, 
the  Capnchias,  and  many  other  orders  and  congrega- 
tjmu,  sustain  missiona  in  (brelgn  lands.  A  new  mis- 
•ionary  seminary  for  tba  missions  In  Africa  was  estab- 
lished at  Lyons  in  18^^  Tbe  communities  of  ■nnwn, 
■ho  nnne  tbe  sick  and  tbe  aged  poor,  or  devote  them- 
•elres  to  teaching  and  to  the  reformation  uf  prisonera 
and  wretched  females,  are  very  nnmeroos  and  pros- 
peioas.  Many  of  these  congregations  and  societies — 
as  the  SiMtn  of  Ck-Jrilj,  (q.  v.),  the  congrettatlon  of 
tba  G»oi  SkqAtrd  (q.  v.),  tbe  UlUt  Sutfn  of  Hit  Poor, 
etc.— increase  with  a  rapidity  which  ia  almost  without 
example  In  the  entire  history  of  the  Roman  Cburcb. 
The  religions  societies  among  tbe  laitjt  also  Increase  in 
•trnigth  and  numbers  every  year.  The  most  Impor- 
tsflt  among  them  ore  the  Socirti/foT  Ike  Propagalioa 
'flit  FailK  the  central  missionary  society  of  the  Ro- 
Ban  Church,  to  wbicb  now  nearly  all  conntriaa  of  tbe 
world  contribute.  It  was  founded  In  Franco  in  18W, 
has  ita  centres  st  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  its  contribu. 
tini  amount  to  about  fi.000,000  franca  annually,  more 
■ban  one  hair  of  which  iaconlrlbuUid  by  France.  Tbe 
"orirty  publisbea  a  bimonthly,  AimaU  oflht  Propaga- 
|M>o//Vwi,invariooslanguai;ea.  The  central  cbil- 
"sn'a  missloiiary  society  of  tbe  Church,  called  tbe 
*»Uj  n/(i*  H..is  Childhood,  bas  its  central  orgauiza- 
Uen  in  France.  Ita  annual  income  amonnta  to  about 
l,«0O,IXIO  Aanca.  The  St.  VuKmt  Soeitlf,  for  visiting  I 
tti  usisting  the  poor,  has  esUblished  branch  aasocia-  [ 
noM  la  more  than  8000  localiUes,  and  cupends  for  tbe  | 
•••istBace  of  the  poor  more  than  8.005,000  IVanca  an- 
■»»lly.  Ptlmary  scfuetUttn  in  France  is  ahnoet  en- 
bWy  snder  the  control  of  the  bishops.  Most  of  the 
"•wU  are  conducted  by  religious  congregations,  such 
■*•  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Brothers 
wfte  Christtaii  Doctrine,  the  Brothere  of  St.  Joseph 
{wtters  of  Mary,  Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary, 
•""■hWrs  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  others.     The 
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view  are  educated  ftom  their  early  boyhood  (Gnauli 
el  PeHU  Himiiiaira),  are  now,  as  tbey  always  have 
been,  under  the  sole  control  of  the  bishops.  The  re- 
lations of  the  Church  to  the  State  collegea  were,  unlit 
the  Rovolation  of  1B48,  not  to  the  satisfiulion  of  the 
Inshops,  although  every  college  had  ita  chaplain.  The 
controversy  between  Church  and  State  on  this  point 
d  by  the  law  of  March  16, 1S60,  which 


id  free  colleges. 


grants  to  the  Church  I 
Thla  permission  has  a 
rrable  number  of  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  board- 
ing-schools. Faculties  of  theology  exist  at  Paris  (tbe 
Vi'oriowie),  St  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux,  bnt,  aa  tbe 
piot^ioors  and  deans  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
public  worship,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  patronage  of  tbe 
bishops,  and  hare  but  a  limited  number  of  students. 
Moreover,  the  uiutse  of  studies  at  the  three  last-named 
ia  by  no  means  snperior  to  that  of  the  Grands  Semi- 
nairea.  In  otdet  to  promote  the  study  of  scientilic 
theology,  which,  on  the  whole,  ia  cultivated  bnt  little, 
the  biahops  have  orgabized  at  Paria  an  ieob  eecUnat- 
tifut  da  hauiei  UudtM. 

Nominally,  the  immense  mt^ty  of  the  population 
of  France  is  atill  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  cenauBoflSSl  claimed  out  of  the  entir* 
papulation  (85,781,627)  34,931,082  as  Roman  Catbolics. 
At  the  laat  French  censua  tlie  religious  donominationB 
were  not  taken  into  consideratian.  In  18GG  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  (he  French  dominions  wb«  esU- 
mated  as  Ibllows:  France,  36,000,000;  French  posaes- 
siona  in  Amorida,  SU,OO0;  Algeria,  190,000;  other 
French  poesessiona  in  AfMca,  133,000;  possessions  in 
Asia,  200,000;  possessions  in  Oceanica,  80,000,  Avay 
large  portion  of  these,  however,  are  practically  not 
only  withoot  any  connection  wbatcver  wltb  tbe 
Church,  but  even  decided  opponents  of  it.  Among 
the  daily  journals  publi!<hed  at  Paris  only  a  few  are 
considered  as  Roman  Catholic  papers.  The  number 
of  religious  Journals,  in  proportion  both  to  tbe  lioman 
population  of  France  and  to  the  religious  press  of  other 
Ri'man  Catholic  countries,  is  small.  The  most  Impor- 
tant among  the  Roman  Catholic  papers  are  the  Moadt 
and  tbe  UtUven,  both  dailies  of  Paris,  and  counted 
among  the  most  important  organs  of  the  ultramontane 
party  in  the  world. 

The  following  table  gives  the  list  of  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  with  number  of  dioceses,  clergy,  and  relig- 
in  each,  as  repotted  in  1868 ; 
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(2.)  Pruteftnnffm.— or  the  Protestant  churches  of 
France,  two,  the  Reformed  and  the  t.ntheran,  are  recog- 
nised as  state  churches.  The  French  government  ap- 
propriates a  certain  sum  of  money  every  year  for  their 
support  The  budget  for  ISSl  gave,  as  Uie  toul  sum 
of  this  appropriation,  1,463,286  francs— a  little  less  than 
300,000  dollars.  It  was  divided  as  foUowa,  namely  i 
for  the  aalariea  of  Reformed  paatotB,  890,400  franca ; 
aalariea  of  Lutheran  pailOTa,416,7S0ftanca;  in  aid  of 
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theokglol  Mhoals,  SS.OOO  fnocs.  Tbe  remainder 
w  devotfld  to  buildiD^  and  repura,  to  the  support 
of  widuWB,  md  to  iacitlBDtal  expeiiHi.  The  uUries 
uis  allotted  by  law,  according  to  the  population  o(  tbe 
communeB,  or  districts.  Tbe  palton  of  Paiii  receive 
8000  franci ;  puCors  of  commuora  with  a  popnlatloii 
of  over  SO.tHK)  Mula  luvs  2000  ^anca;  from  80,000 
down  to  AOOO  aoula,  1800  franca;  below  6000  ■aula, 
laOU  francs.  Thus  »  paitur  in  one  of  the  etate  church- 
ee  in  tbe  poorest  village  in  France,  or  In  a  remote  coun- 
try parisii,  Is  Insnied  a  salarf  of  300  dollan  a  year. 
The  communea  are  allowed  to  add  to  the  stated  aalary 
where  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
parisbes,  especially  in  the  departmenla  of  the  Dont», 
Bas-Rhin,  Hant-Khin,  and  Vosges,  have  funded  or  real 
propertj,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  either  to 
the  support  of  the  pastor,  or  to  repairs,  cburch  expens- 
es, etc.  Collections  tor  parish  purposes,  or  for  tbe 
poor,  are  taken  tip  at  tbe  charcb-doora  every  Sunday. 
Id  general,  the  parlsbea  have  panonages ;  wbere  they 
have  not,  the  commones  are  bound  by  law  to  funiish  a 
■nbdd/  for  rent,  nnleai  the  funda  of  the  pariah  afford 
sufficient  income  fiirthe  purpoee.  "A  garden,"  to  cite 
tbe  language  of  the  law,  "ia  not  dt  r^^Kwr,  but  the 
communea  are  autboriKed  to  provide  it"  (_Napolean'M 
Dtcrre  of  Mag  b,  lKt)6>.  Tbe  state  also  provide!  for 
two  Protestant  Iheological  seminarie>-7«ne  at  Straa- 
burg,  for  the  Luthenui  Church,  and  the  other  at  Mon- 
tauban,  for  the  Reformed  Cburch.  None  but  French 
dtiiens  can  become  pastors.  No  doctrinal  decision  or 
formulary,  whether  called  a  confession  of  fkith  or  by 
any  other  title,  can  be  published,  or  be  made  tbe  basja 
of  instruction,  without  authoriution  from  the  govern- 
ment, nor  can  any  change  of  discipline  be  made  with- 
out the  same  autborization.  No  one  can  be  admitted 
to  tbe  ministry  before  twenty-five  yean  of  age.  No 
parish  can  augment  its  number  of  ministers  without 
tin  consent  of  tbe  government.  No  religions  aervice 
at  which  more  than  twenty  persona  shall  assemble 
can  be  held  except  in  an  authoriied  place  of  worship. 
No  preacher  1>  allowed  to  inculpate  individuals,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  his  sermons,  or  lo  atUck  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  reli^n,  or  any  other  authorized  by  tbe  Mate. 
Tbe  highest  ChDrch}udicaloriea  are,  in  part.  Ailed  with 
nominees  of  the  govemmeDt,  and  no  real  autonomy  of 
tbe  churches  is  allowed.  The  profcaaors  in  the  theo- 
logical achools,  though  nominated  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities, ore  appointed  by  the  government. 

RefumtdCkaTch The  hii^boat  judicatory  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  aa  already  stated,  is  the  CotatU  GftUral 
(Central  Council)  at  I'aris.  The  decree  of  1862,  which 
establiabcd  thb  council,  ordered  that  it  aboold  be  com- 
posed, "  for  the  first  time,  of  eminent  Protestants  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  together  with  tbe  two  old- 
est pastors  in  Paris."  How  vacanclee  are  to  be  fliled 
was  not  stated.  Ita  preaident  for  1868  wos  General 
Dautbeville,  of  the  Engineers ;  secretary,  M.  Saynua, 
Bub-directorof  the  non-Catholic  culta  In  the  Ministi7  of 
Worship.  Besides  them  there  were  II  other  members. 
The  Council  is  the  organ  of  communication  between 
tbe  Reformed  Cburch  and  the  govemment  of  the  state. 
Its  fUuclians  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  its  working, 
on  the  whole,  has  n"t  been  satisfactory.  The  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  Church,  under  the  Central  Council, 
are  the  ConaiBtories,  Synods,  and  Preabylerial  Coun- 
cils. The  whole  of  France  was  in  1868  divided,  for 
the  Reformed  Church,  into  104  Consistorial  Districta, 
intended  to  embrace  at  least  6000  souls  each,  though 
thb  result  can  only  be  approximately  reached.  The 
Consistory  is  composed  of  all  the  miniaters  of  the  Con- 
sJBlorial  Ilislrict,  and  of  a  body  of  laj'men  elected  by 
the  Presl.yterial  Councils  of  towns  other  (ban  tbe  chief 
town  of  Ihe  parish.  The  Presbyterlal  Council  of  the 
chief  town  belongs  to  the  Consistory  rx-offieio.  The 
president  is  elected  by  the  Conebtoiy,  subject  to  tbe 
approtiation  ofthe  government  of  the  state.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Consiitory  are  to  tee  that  church-wonhip 


and  discipline  are  regularly  obBerved;  tc  r«cdre,  Jodg* 
of,  and  tranamit  to  the  govemment  the  acta  ofthe  Pre*. 
byterial  ConnciUi  and  to  superintend  the  schoola  of  tbe 
district.  It  has  no  legislative  power  whatavar,  bat 
superintends  the  general  intereata,  lioth  religiooa  and 
flnancial,  of  the  parishes  under  ita  jurisdlctkiii.  It 
nominatea  to  tbe  government  paatora  for  vacant  par 
ishea.  The  Prttbjiltriid  CaKiuH  is  a  body  of  laymen  in 
each  parish,  not  kss  ttiau  four  in  number,  nor  man 
than  aeven.  They  are  elected  by  tbe  pariah  evoy 
three  years.  The  minister  of  the  parish  la  president 
of  tbe  council.  Its  functiona  are  to  admiDisler  the 
property,  order,  and  dlacipline  of  the  parish,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Consistory.  The  .Syiudi  are  eiseit- 
tially  ecclesiastical  bodies,  superintending  the  spiritaal 
element,  as  the  Conaialories  do  the  general  administra- 

tute  a  Synodal  District,  and  each  send  a  clerical  and 
lay  deputy  to  the  Synod,  which  thus  conaleta  of  ten 
memben.  Of  these  Provluclal  Synods  there  ate  twen- 
ty-one in  France.  No  periodical  aesaions  are  Hllowed, 
nor  can  any  aeasion  be  called  without  the  permiaaion 
of  the  government,  to  whom  the  queationa  to  be  treat- 
ed at  the  seaeion  muat  be  stated  beforehand,  A  pm- 
feet,  or  aub-prefect,  must  be  present  at  the  (ertiona, 
which  cannot  la»t  more  than  six  daya.  The  rcault  of 
all  these  reatrlctiona  may  readily  be  imagined.  The 
Provincial  Synods  either  da  not  meet  at  all.  or,  if  Ihey 
do,  their  aessions  have  ao  import  for  the  life  and  par- 
einment  of  the  Church.  No  Natmal  Sgnod  it  pro- 
vided for,  and  none  is  held.  Thns  tbe  Reformed 
Cburch  of  France  lacks  the  mast  vital  element  of  pre*- 
byterlan  connectional  KOVemment — a  General  Awcm- 
bly.  The  feebleneaa  of  the  Chunh  govemment  is  la- 
mentably manifest  in  many  polntr.  The  present  coo- 
teat  aboot  Rationalism  brings  this  weakness  out  in  the 
atrongeat  light.  The  old  French  confetiion  of  faith  ia 
nominally  tbe  atandard  of  doctrine,  but  a  niau  may 
preach  Unitarian  ism.  Univeraalism,  or  even  Panthe- 
ism, and  there  ia  no  power  to  call  bin)  to  an  account 
before  any  ecclesbutical  tribunal  com|>clent  to  try  bim 
and  to  depose  him.  The  Theological  Saavnay  of  Ibe 
Reformed  Church  Is  at  Montaubsu,  in  the  South  of 
France  (Tarn  et  Garonne).  No  one  can  be  a  miniatw 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  without  a  certificate 
that  he  boa  stadied  at  one  of  the  theological  echool* 
(of  France  or  Geneva),  and  the  diploma  of  liachetur  in 
theology.  All  the  regulations  of  the  tbroli^ical 
schoola  must  bo  approved  by  the  government.  Ac- 
cording to  Th.  de  Prat,  Amiuiin  Prolrtlaml,  18(8-1870 
(Paris,  1868),  the  statistics  of  the  Reformed  Church  ia 
1^68  were  as  followa :  Consistories,  104  ;  parishea,  608, 
with  697  "ORiKivt;''  temples  or  oratories,  SOS;  scbools. 
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iary  pastors,  suB'iagans,  and  aummim  (chaplains).  86. 
The  population  reported  by  the  Confielories  (eight 
Consistories  which  made  Do  report  being  eatimaled) 
amounte  to  630,000. 

iMlitran  CAiirdl.— The  bigbest  Judicatories  of  tba 
Lntberan  Church  are  the  Higher  ConsiitoTy  and  tb* 
Directory.  Under  these  are  In■pectinn^  Consiatorifo, 
and  Presbyterlal  Councils.  The  HighrContutatf  ceo- 
sista  of  37  menibera,  all  holding  DtGcc  for  life.  It  ia 
composed  of  a  president  and  one  layman  nominatid 
by  the  govemment;  of  16  laymen  chosen  by  tbe  In 
apections  or  Inspectoral  Araemblies ;  of  one  profesHi 
tkvm  tbe  tbeolo^cal  seminary,  chosen  by  tha  faculty ; 
and  of  eight  pastora,  who  are  at  tbe  same  time  bi- 
specton.  It  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  at  sny 
other  time  when  summoned  by  tbe  government.  It* 
duty  is  to  watch  over  tbe  conatitutlon,  dL'cipline,  and 
wora  hip  of  the  Church  ;  toform  afinal  eouttof  appeal; 
to  audit  the  account  of  lower  judicatories.  Its  seal  of 
government  is  Strasburg,  but  it  is  represented  official- 
ly by  the  Consietory  of  Paris.  Tbe  Dirtrtory  roBsisI* 
of  five  membera,  also  holding  office  for  life ;  the  pred- 
dent,  appointed  by  the  government  (win  is  also  pn^ 
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IdflDt  of  tbe  High  ar  Consistory) :  one  Uy  member  KDd 
one  cleriral  inspector  sppiiiiiMd  by  goveminent;  snd 
two  depatiei  nunied  by  tbe  Higher  Consistory.  Its 
fODCtions  %n  purely  idminiAtnitiTe,  but  thst  me&nH  a 
great  dual  In  France.  It  cominstes  to  the  Kovem- 
meat  all  tha  putore,  and  hu  full  authority  over  the 
ftchoois  ami  the  theological  aeminary,  oot  only  to  luune 
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Tbe  Ituptctioiu  are  territorial  diatricts,  ^nder  the  gov- 
emment  of  Inxpecton  or  laapeetorul  Assembliea.  Of 
Uioae  there  are  now  eight  in  Franca,  coinposed  of  ont 
or  more  CoDsiatories ;  tbe  Urgent  Inspection  includes 
nine  CDUslstories.  The  Inspectoral  Asiembly  includei 
all  the  pastors  cmbrAced  in  the  district,  and  an  equal 
nDRiber  of  laymen  cLioeen  by  the  Consistories.  The; 
miiet  only  at  times  flxed  by  tha  state.  In  each  In- 
■peetion  there  is  an  ecdeaiasticBl  inspector  appcnnted 
by  tbe  gowmmeot,  who  convokai  and  presides  over 
tha  Inspectoral  Assemblies.  These  inspectors,  under 
tbe  authority  of  the  Directory,  visit  each  parish  at 
leistonce  in  four  years  ;  ordoin  and  install  ministers; 
haTe  supervision  over  the  publication  of  books  for 
schools,  etc. ;  and,  in  fact,  have  general  administrative 
inpervisioa  of  the  district.  Tbe  Coiuiilariet  of  tha  Lu- 
tfaarsn  Charch  of  France  are  forty-four  in  number. 
They  are  composed  of  both  lay  and  clariesl  members, 
the  Uymen  holding  office  for  three  yeai«.  All  the 
pastoTd  of  the  district,  with  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  Council  of  the  chief  city,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  laymen  chosen  by  tbe  more  popular  parisbes, 
constitute  the  Consistory.     The  functions  and  jurisdic- 

those  of  the  Consistories  of  tha  Kefotmed  Church,  which 
have  already  iMen  described.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  difference  between  them  is,  that  in 
tbe  Reformed  Charch  the  Consistories  nominate  tha 
pastors,  while  In  the  Lutheran  this  function  is  dis- 
charged by  the  Directory,  as  aSovn  sUted.  The  pow- 
ers anil  duties  of  the  Fnibgltnal  CowkUi  are  similar 
to  those  of  tbe  Reformed  Church.  The  theological 
lenunaiy  of  the  Lutheran  Charch  is  at  Strasburg.  The 
president  of  tbe  Directory  is  tx-ogicia  director  of  the 
seminary.  There  are  six  professors,  whose  salaries 
are  paid  by  tha  state.  The  Cacitlly  of  theology  are 
also  professors  in  the  ScBHaary  of  Strasburg,  which 
haa,besid?B,  Ave  other  professors  in  philosophy  and  phi- 
lotajy.     The  scliool  is  well  organized  and  conducted. 

According  to  the  ^nniiairs  Prolalant,  the  statis- 
tics of  this  Charch  bi  1868  were  as  follows ;  44  Consl^- ' 
tories,  233  pirishes,  202  omem,  386  temples  (96  were 
subject  to  tbe  rintuliimeam,  or  joint  use  by  the  Ueform- 
ed  Church).  713  schools,  211  official  pastors,  4G  vicars, 
anxiliary  pastors,  and  aununarn.  According  to  the  re- 
ports furnished  by  42  Consistories,  and  estimates  for 
the  two  other  Consistories,  the  Lutheran  population 
amounted  to  806,000. 

In  Algeria,  the  United  ProtesUnt  Church  (Reform- 
ed and  Lutheran)  bus  3  Consiitoriea,  16  parishes  (9  Re- 
ftirnwd,  7  Lutheran),  66  annexes,  2b  temples  or  orato- 
ries, 14  schools,  16  official  pastora  (7  Reformed,  9  Lu- 

IndfOidaU  Ciurcifi. — The  largest  body  of  indepen- 
dent (i.  e.not  state)  ProtestiDts  in  France'is  that  which 
is  organiied  under  the  name  Union  da  Egliia  Erxatgr- 
tiqaa  df  Fraact  (Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France).  Five  churcbe*  in  Paris,  with  riir.e  stations, 
are  connected  with  the  Union.  The  number  of  pro- 
vincial churches  is  40.  There  an  IS  additional  stations 
connected  with  the  provincial  churches.  The  toul 
membenhip  is  273fi,  an  average  of  60  to  each  church. 
The  largest  church  is  that  of  the  Taitbout,  in  Faris, 
with  310  members.  There  are  seven  independent 
charehes  not  In  connection  with  the  Union,  and  nu- 
nwRHU  nnall  congregations  served  by  pastors  of  the 
sodaties.  In  Algeria  the  Union  has  aix  stations.  As 
yet  the  Union  has  no  theological  seminary.  Its  can- 
dldatea  for  the  ministry  study  at  Geneva  or  Lanianne, 
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and  aid  ia  furnished  by  an  education  society  to  sacb 
students  as  need  it.  There  is  great  vitality  in  this 
organizatioo ;  it  nutnlwrs  Presscnsi,  Beniier,  and  de 
Gasparin  among  its  leaders. 

The  Evangelical  Society  of  France  is  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churclies.  It 
reported  for  1868  the  following  statistics :  Expendi- 
ture, £6340;  agents  aided  by  its  funds,  nearly  50,  of 
whom  n  are  pastors.  8  evangelists,  and  37  teachers. 

The  Independent  Evangelical  Church  of  Lyons  (not 
includeil  in  the  Union)  had  in  1868  six  plicae  of  wor- 
ship, with  five  pastors  and  eight  evangelists.  Number 
of  members,  70O,  mostly  converts  IVom  Roman  Calhol- 
.  icism;  children  in  Sunday-schools,  250;  inday.«chools, 
800.  The  Church  has  eight  libraries,  an  infirmary  for 
the  indigent,  and  a  retreat  for  aged  women. 

than  twenty  years.  They  are  in  relution  with  the 
American  Baptist  Uissionary  Union,  from  whose  funds 
they  derive  a  part  of  their  support.  Their  number  of 
members  in  1868  was  reported  at  about  300,  mostly 
converts  from  Romanism  ;  nine  churches,  ten  pastors, 
and  perhaps  forty  preaching-places. 

Though  there  were  Methodists  in  France  befofe  tha 
beginning  of  tha  19th  century,  they  were  not  organ- 
ized as  a  French  denomination  until  l»b2.  Their  Con- 
ference embraces  also  French  Switzerland.  The  the- 
ological students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  Free  Church  of  tbe  Canton  of  Vend. 
At  tha  seventeenth  Conference,  held  in  Paris  In  June, 
1868,  the  following  statistics  were  reported:  districts, 
3;  circuits,  ISj  chapels  and  p»achlng-rooms,18'li  min- 
isters and  probationers,  80 ;  colporteurs  and  day- school- 
masters, 20;  local  preachers,  110 ;  members,  1979;  on 
trial,  146;  day-*chools,  H  j  Sunday-schools,  57 ;  Sun- 
day-school  teachers,  277  ;  scholan.  3588. 

The  AnntUDTt  Pralataiii  gives  five  Moravian  and 
four  "Anabaptist"  churches.  It  boa  no  statistics  of 
the  Darbyiles,  Irvin^tes,  Hinschists,  and  other  small 
sects,  of  which  it  says  there  are  some  churches  in 

The  Jews  have  10  high  rabbis,  with  salaries  of  from 
3500  to  TOOO  francs ;  66  rabbis,  with  incomes  ranging 
from  800  to  1500  fVancs;  and  64  precentors,  with  allow, 
ances  of  from  GOO  to  SOOO  Aancs.  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion in  1866  was  estimated  at  169,000  in  France,  and 
36,700  in  Algeris. 

See  Herzog,  Seal-Enq/^opMit,  iv,  489  sq.,  529  sq. ; 
GaBia  Chriitiiaui  in  propiadat  eedeiiaiticat  diitnhu- 
la  optre  rl  ituMo  Dionyeli  Sammarthanl  [St.  Marthe] 
(Paris,  1715-56,  vol.  i-iii;  Optrt  elttudio  numadi.amg. 
A.Wauri,  1728-70;  vol.iv-xii;  1785,  vol.  xiii) ;  Fis- 
quet,  la  Franct  Pontificah  {GaBia  Ckritliami)  Itia. 
chromeli^iqut  tl  i»ojrop*tjM  da  anheviqiia  el  tvlqmi 
dtlouila  diocha,  etc.  (Paris,  1866,  vol.  i ;  1866,  vol. 
U) ;  Jager,  Hitloin  de  FE^itt  CaAoSque  en  Fronet  de- 
puit  am  oriffint  jutq'att  Oncordat  de  Fit  VII  (Paris, 
1863-66,  vol.  i-xiii) ;  (Beta),  ffitloire  axlaiatHque  da 
fgliKf  rr/armret  du  royanme  df  France;  De  Filice, 
Uitt.  da  PfArilmU  de  Fnna  (Paris,  1860) ;  Vincent, 
Kuei  lur  h  Pnrtalantitme  m  France  (Nil'me^  1829, 
2  vols.) ;  Bost,  Hhnoira  paw  tervir  a  Ckiitoirt  d» 
rereil  nUgiaa  da  fgUia  prat,  de  la  Suiue  el  de  la 
Frante  (Paris,  1B&4,  2  vols.);  H&der,  Die  prolatanl. 
Kircie  Frnaireicii  con  1787  bit  1846  (ed.  by  Gieseler, 
If  ipiig,  1H4H,  2  vols.) ;  Reuchlin,  Dai  Ciriitenltum  n 
FranirricA  (Hamburg^  1837);  Poaux,  HiH.  detaS^ 
formation  FranpnK  (Paris,  1863-64,  8  vols.,  of  popn- 
Inr  casU  and  little  scientiAc  value);  Soldan,Cuc».(b't 
front,  Pmleitanlitoiia  bit  sum  Tode  CarTi  IX  {1863,  2 
vols.);  Poleni,  Gack.  da  frwa.  CaltiniMmta  (Gotha, 
5  vols.).  A  periodica!  specialty  devoted  to  the  history 
of  French  Profeslantism  is  published  by  Haag  (But 
lelin  de  la  SociM  de  tHittoire  da  PnHaUnUitne  Fran- 
fitii).  A  Iflographical  dictionary  of  celebrated  French 
PratesUnts  was  also  published  by  Hoag  (_La  Frahet 
Protetlaale,  8  vols.).     For  the  statistics  of  France,  see 
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Wiggara,  Kirelil.  Slatiilii,  ii.  GO-M ;  Neher,  Kirckt. 
Gtairaphie  and  S'lUislii,  voL  i  (RatUbon,  1B64);  La 
Framr  EccUtiailique  (anniul.  Puit)  givei  the  ttntii- 
ticiofthe  Roman  CulUiilic  Church;  DeFnt,LAiiiHi- 
ain  Protataate,  1868-70  (Psria,  1868);  M'Clintock,  in 
Th€  MtlKodUt,  1B61,  Februirj-,  March,  aad  April.  (A. 
J,S.) 
Fianofart.  Se«  Frakkfurt. 
FiamolB  of  AaatBl,  taaaiti  of  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, was  bom  in  1182  at  Auiti,  in  Umbria,  whers 
till  fatiier,  I'eter  BemadoDe,  -waa  a  rich  merchant. 
Tbg  SOD  -Kta  iiiunded  also  for  biuineaa;  hut,  having 
a  taete  lor  militaTy  life,  he  took  part  in  a  contest  be- 
tween Assiii  and  Perugia,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  a  year's  captivity  be  waa  releaaed.  Soon  after, 
an  illness  brought  him  near  the  gates  of  death.  He 
determined  to  renounce  the  world.  But,  on  recover- 
iug  bis  health,  he  abandoned  his  lellgloua  life  and 
plunged  into  gayety.  Suddenly  conscience-stricken, 
he  vowed  to  live  a  life  of  poverty.  The  fallowing  in- 
cident IlluilTales  the  character  of  his  religion  at  this 
time.  "Worshipping  in  a  conntiy  church  coni 
ted  to  St.  Damian,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  saying, 
'  Francis,  go  and  prepare  my  hoase,  v  " '  " 
(ailing  into  ruins.'  What  wai  the  man  pledged  to 
poverty  to  do  ?  He  quietly  went  home,  stole  a  hor 
fnHn  his  father's  stable,  then  went  to  his  fatbei 
warehouse,  and  stole  from  thence  silks  and  ombroidi 
iu,  with  which  he  Uded  the  purloined  horse,  and  sold 
both  horse  and  goods  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
lingo.  Homish  casuists  (ay  that  this  action  was  ju 
fialile  by  the  simplicity  of  bis  heart.  It  is  clear  that 
bis  religious  training  bad  not  instructed  him  in  the 
ten  commandments.  He  offered  the  money  to  the  of- 
ficiating priest  at  St.  Dsmian,  who  cantionsly  refused 
to  take  It.  Francis  cast  the  money  into  the  mire,  bi 
TDwed  that  the  building  should  be  liis  home  until  tbe 
divine  behest  had  been  fulfilled.  His  father  found 
bim  out,  and,  thoagh  Francis  was  twenty.five  yet 
old,  gave  him  a  sound  whippinir,  and  put  him  into 
prison  in  his  own  house.  Frauds  was  set  at  liberty 
by  his  mother  during  his  father's  aliwncc  fhim  home. 
He  returned  to  St.  Damian's,  and  Jiis  father  foUowed 

'  him  thither,  insisted  that  he   should   either  retu 

home,  or  renounce  before  the  bishop  all  his  share 
his  inheritance,  and  all  manner  of  expectations  fire 
bis  family.  The  son  accepted  the  latter  condition 
with  joy,  gave  bis  father  whatever  be  had  in  his  pock- 
ets, told  him  he  was  ready  to  undergo  blows  end 
cbains  for  the  love  of  Jesns  Christ,  and  went  with  hii 
fkther  before  the  bishop  of  Assisi'to  make  a  legal  re- 
nunciation of  his  Inheritance  inform."  By  the  world, 
•nd,  it  would  seem,  by  hia  hther  himself;  he  was  re- 
garded OS  a  madman,  but  the  bishop  viewed  the  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  youth  with  allowance,  and  Intnled  bin 
with  kindness.  He  soon  afler  renewed  his  vow  of 
poverty,  imagininu  himself  warned  from  heaven  ti 
do  BO.  He  begged  for  and  labored  at  the  restoratior 
of  several  churches.  At  this  time  he  pretended  lo  th< 
^fts  of  prophecy  and  mhracles.  He  soon  attracted 
bllowera,  and,  associating  with  himself  Bernard  of 
QuiDlavalle  and  Peter  of  CaUnia,  on  the  16th  of 
gust,  1209,  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the 
order.  The  number  of  his  adherents  increased  rap- 
idly, and  be  drew  np,  in  twenty  chaptera,  a  rule  for 
his  order.  He  carried  his  role  to  Rome,  there  to 
obtain  for  il  tbe  sanction  of  pope  Innocent  III,  who 
regarded  Francis  as  a  madman,  but  saw  how  well 
AUed  for  hie  purposes  such  a  man  snd  such  an  or 
der  might  be.  He  ord^ned  Francis  a  deacon  ii 
1210.  and  gave  bis  verbal  approbation  to  the  rule  hi 

I  bad  drawn  up.    Among  his  triumphs  we  mnst  record 

I  nis  converaiun  of  Clara,  or  St.  Clare.     See  Clarb,  St. 

I  Bom  to  rank  and  fortune,  St.  Clare  had  recourse  ftom 

her  early  years  (o  ascetic  practices.     She  heard  of 
Francis,  was  captivated  by  tbe  lustre  of  his  piety,  and, 
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assisted  by  him,  she  eloped  from  her  friend*.  "  Al 
though  a  saint.  Francis  was  obviously  deficient  in  the 
loral  sense.  They  fled  to  the  Portiuncula,  a  church 
'hich  the  Benedictines  had  now  given  to  tbe  Francis. 
BUB.  He  was  in  bis  thirtieth,  she  in  her  nineteentii 
year.  She  was  welcomed  b}-  the  monks  asd  attended 
by  her  spiritual  guide,  and  took  sanctusty  in  tbe 
ighboring  cburcb  of  St.  Paul  until  airangenienti 
uld  be  made  for  her  reception  in  a  convent.  Frao- 
I,  regardless  of  Glial  duty  and  parental  suthorilr, 
induced  her  two  MSlers,  Agnes  and  Beatrice,  notwith- 
standing the  agony  of  her  father,  to  follow  her  in  bet 
Sight,  and  to  partake  of  her  seclusion.  The  church 
of  SI.  Damian  became  the  convent  of  the  Order  "fFooi- 
StMl/n  thus  esUblished.  It  was  at  first  (he  deti^ 
of  Francis  and  his  associates  to  study  how  they  iDigbl 
die  to  the  world,  living  in  poverty  and  solitude.  Bol, 
that  he  had  reached  a  summit  of  renown  and  n- 
ice.  be  imagined  that  be  had  a  furtl.er  ceniDUS- 
.  He  consulted  Silvester  and  Clara,  who  detland 
that  it  was  revealed  to  them  that  tbe  founder  of  tbeir 
order  sbould  go  fottb  to  preacb.  And  the  Frandtcani 
became  a  preaching  order,  though  the  founder  was  sa 
illiterate  man.  He  persevered  in  his  devotion  to  pov. 
ert)',  though  many  of  his  fnliowen  soon  showed  an  in- 
clination to  appropriate  to  themselves  some  of  tbe 
comforts  of  lire.  He  would  ncf  permit  even  his 
churches  to  l>e  richly  decorated:  they  were  to  be  low 
and  unadorned.  He  was  continually  devising  new 
methods  of  afflicting  and  mortifytng  his  body.  If  any 
part  of  his  rougb  habit  seemed  loo  soft,  be  sewed  it 
with  psckthread.  Unless  be  was  sick  be  rarely  *te 
anything  that  wis  dressed  with  fire,  and  when  he  M 
he  usually  put  water  or  ashes  upon  it.  He  fUed  rig- 
orously eight  Lents  in  tbe  year"  (Hook,  s.  v.). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  miracles  he  tcuuii 
to  have  performed.  In  Roman  Catholic  phrvt,  he 
bad  a  Nngular  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Slary,  whum  ha 
chose  for  tbe  patroness  of  his  order,  and  in  whocc  bm- 
orh«fiutedfW)m  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  Id 
that  of  the  Assumption.  Roman  wrilen  tell  n>  that 
he  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  gift  of  weep- 
ing; his  eyes  seemed  two  fountains  uf  tean.  ilocfa 
were  almost  continually  falling  from  them,  hitaiBacli 
that  at  length  be  almost  lost  hts  sight  "  When  tbe 
physician  prescribed  that,  in  order  to  drain  off  the  ha- 
mors  by  an  Issue,  he  should  be  burnt  with  a  hot  inia, 
Francis  was  verj'  well  pleased,  because  it  was  a  paii>- 
ful  operation  and  a  wholesome  remedy ;  when  tbe  in- 
geon  was  about  lo  apply  the  searing  iroo,  Frudi 
spoke  to  tbe  fire,  saj'ing, 'Brother  fire,  I  beseech  thee, 
lium  me  gently,  that  1  may  be  able  to  endnn  Ibet;' 
bo  was  seared  very  deep  ftom  the  ear  to  tbe  ej'ebnw, 
bnt  showed  no  rign  of  pain  !" 

At  length,  finding  Europe  insulGcient  for  fail  itsl, 
be  resolved  to  preach  lo  the  Mohammedans.  Wilb 
this  view  be  embarked,  in  the  sixth  year  after  his  cos- 
version,  for  Syria,  but  a  tempest  drove  faim  upon  the 
coast  of  Dalmstb,  and  he  was  farced  to  return  lo  An- 
cona.  lu  1214  he  set  out  forMoTOCca,  to  preach  to  tba 
famous  Mohammedan  king  Hiramolin,  and  weal  » 
his  way ;  but  in  Spain  he  was  detained  by  a  fit  of  siek- 
nefs,  and  by  various  accidents,  so  that  he  conU  not  pa 
into  Mauritania.  But  ho  wrought  several  pretended 
mir.icles  in  Spain,  and  founded  there  some  convent), 
after  which  he  retamed  through  Languedoc  into  Italy. 
Ten  yeara  after  the  first  institution  of  the  order  is 
1219,  Francis  held  near  the  Portioncula  the  fktaoai 
general  chapter  called  the  Hatis,  because  it  was  if 
sembled  in  booths  in  the  fields.  Five  thouund  frian 
met  on  the  occasion.  The  growing  ambition  of  the 
order  showed  itself  in  their  praying  Francis  to  obtain 
from  the  pope  a  license  to  preacb  everywhere,  wilbonl 
the  leave  of  the  bishops  of  each  diocese.  FVaacii  re- 
buked  them,  but  employed  tbe  more  amhUloa  spiriti 
on  foreign  missions.  lie  reserved  for  himself  lbs  mis- 
sion lo  Syria  and  Egypt  hot  tba  afikin  of  hia  ordet 
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•bilged  him  to  dafer  bin  departure.  Innocent  III  hRd 
approved  of  his  order  bj  word  of  mouth.  HonoHiu 
III,  who  (uaxeded  Innocent  in  1319,  had  appoinlcd 
cardinal  Ugolino  to  the  poat  of  protector  of  Che  Minoi^ 
ite  brethren,  and  approved  of  their  miBaiona,  Francii 
•et  sail  vith  IllumiDatna  of  Re;ite  and  other  compan- 
ioaxt  from  Anconk,  and  landed  at  Acre  or  FtolemaLi  in 
Pkleatlne.  The  Christian  army  in  tlis  sixth  cruaadu 
tmy  at  that  time  before  Damioetta.  Franeis  was  taken 
by  tho  inlidei  ecouta,  and  brought  before  the  aultan, 
who  treated  him  aa  a  madman,  and  tent  him  liack  to 
thfl  Cbrutian  camp.  Be  rctamed  b}'  Fiilert.nD  into 
Italj,  where  he  liad  the  affliction  to  And  Ih^t  E\la, 
whom  he  had  left  vicar-general  of  hia  order,  had  intro- 
duced leveral  novelties  and  mitigations,  and  woie  him- 
self a  habit  of  finer  stuff  than  the  rest,  with  a  longer 
c^uche  or  hood,  and  longer  aleeves.  Francia  called 
each  innovatats  bastard  children  of  his  order,  and  de- 
posed Elias  from  his  office.  Besigniog  the  general- 
ship that  jear  (I3S0),  be  caused  Peter  of  Cortona  to  be 
ehoaep  miuiscer  general,  and  after  his  death,  In  1321, 
EUaa  to  be  restored.  Francis  continued  always  to  di- 
rect the  goremment  at  bis  order  personally  while  he 
lived.  Having  revised  his  rule  and  presented  it  to  Ho- 
noriua  III,  il  was  Fonfiimed  by  a  bull  dated  the  29th  of 
November,  1223.  In  121B,  Count  Orlando  of  Cortona 
hod  bestowed  on  Francis  a  aecludcd  and  agreeable  res- 
idence in  Mount  Albemo,  a  part  of  the  Apennines,  and 
built  a  cbnich  there  for  the  friars.  To  this  solitude 
Fiaucis  was  accuatomed  to  retire.  Shortly  tiefore  hia 
deatli,  according  to  hia  monkiah  chroniclers,  he  had  a 
vision  of  ClirL't  under  tho  form  of  a  aeraph.  "  The 
vision  disappoaiin|{,  left  in  hia  soul  a  seraphic  ardor, 
Knd  mirked  his  body  with  a  llgaie  conformed  to  that 
of  the  crudrted,  aa  if  his  body,  like  wax,  had  received 
the  Impression  of  a  seal  i  for  soon  the  matka  of  the 
dbUs  begin  to  appear  in  his  hands  and  feet,  anch  aa  ha 
had  seen  in  the  inu^  of  the  Uod-msn  cracilied.  See 
Stiohata.  His  hands  and  feet  were  pierced  wilh 
nails  in  the  middle:  lie  hriuU  qfAe  milt,  roimd  and 
tiaei,  were  on  Ikt  palmt  if  ike  lands  and  fore  part  nfOa 
fat.  73e  poina  of  tin  naUt,  tchick  trwe  a  little  long, 
ojul  miich  appeared  om  Ae  olier  tide,  vere  btnl  baek^ 
teanli  om  lie  voMtJ  vAu^A  tiry  node.  He  alio  had  on 
bii  riffit  tide  a  rtiiiBOUiid,  at  iflw  iad  ban  pierced  loidt 
a  limce,  tnlieA  often  lAed  mered  blood  on  iU  tunte." 
Francis  is  aaid  to  have  cuncoaled  this  tingniar  bvor 
of  heaven  ever  after  by  covering  bis  handa  with  bia 
habit,  and  by  wearing  ehoea  and  stockings— a  modesty 
which  prevented  others  Anm  aeeing,  and  tiwrefore-from 

have  no  evidence.  The  biahop  of  Olmuti  denounced 
tba  miracle  aa  irrational.  A  papal  bull  in  125&  vindi- 
cated the  claims  of  the  miracle,  "The  Dominicans 
represented  the  whole  affjir  aa  an  imposture,  the  in- 
vention of  the  new  order  of  Franciscans  to  raise  their 
credit,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  in  the  Romish 
>  Church."  Woni  out  at  last,  Francis  retired  to  Assiai. 
Id  a  year  he  began  to  ad  as  an  Itinerant  preacher 
throogboat  Umbria,  and  It  was  "  during  thla  time  that 
a  woman  of  Bagnarea  bronght  an  inEint  to  blm  that  it 
might  b*  healed.  Francis  laid  his  handa  on  the  child 
and  it  reoovered:  that  child  grew  to  lie  a  man,  and 
that  man  Bonaventura  (q.  v.),  who  proved  hia  gratl- 
tode  by  becoming  the  biographer  of  Francis,  carefully 
ncoiding  all  the  wonderful  clreumalaDcos  of  his  life, 
and  working  them  np  into  a  Ijeautifai  lictioD."  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  "  attributed  no  value  to 
self-mortiScatlan,  In  Itself  conaidered,  but  regarded  it 
solely  aa  a  means  tbr  overcoming  sensual  desires  end 
for  promoting  purity  of  heart.  Love  ^peared  to  him 
to  be  the  soni  of  all.  Once,  when  one  of  the  monks, 
who  had  ouriad  his  fasting  to  enceu,  was  deprived  by 
it  of  hia  sleep,  and  Francis  perceived  it,  he  brought 
hhn  bread  with  his  own  hands,  and  exhorted  bim  to 
eat;  and  as  the  monk  still  shrunk  from  touching  it,  he 
Mt  him  the  example,  and  ate  linL  On  the  next  mom- 
I1I.-21* 
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I  ing,  when  he  assembled  his  monks,  he  told  them  what 
he  bad  done,  and  added,  'Take  not  the  eating,  bat  the 
love,  my  brethren,  for  your  example.'  Later  in  life, 
he  did  not  shrink  tram  preaching  before  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals.  'His  words,'  saya  Bonaventura,  'pen- 
etrated, like  glowing  fire,  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the 
heart'  Once,  when  ha  was  to  preach  before  the  Ro- 
man court,  for  which  occasion  he  had  committed  to 
memory  a  carefully  written  discourse,  be  felt  all  of  a 
Budden  aa  if  he  had  Ibrgotten  the  whole,  so  that  he 
had  not  a  word  to  say.  But  after  he  had  openly  avow- 
ed what  bad  occurred  to  liim,  and  invoked  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  found  utterance  for  words  full 
of  power,  which  produced  a  wonderful  eSbct  on  ull 
preaent.  Again,  oa  the  ascetic  bent  admits  of  being 
easily  converted  into  a  contempt  of  nature,  so  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  the  more  remarkable  that  love,  push- 
ed even  to  enthusiasm,  with  which  Francia  embraced 
all  nature  as  the  creation  of  God ;  that  sympathy  and 
feeling  of  reUtlansblp  with  all  nature,  by  virtue  uf  its 
common  derivation  from  God  aa  Creator,  which  seems 
to  bear  more  nearly  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  than  of 
the  Cbriatian  religion,  leading  bim  to  address  not  only 
the  brutes,  but  even  Inanimate  creatures,  as  tnothera 
and  sistera.  He  had  a  compassion  for  brute  antmala, 
especially  such  as  are  employed  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  symbols  of  Christ  This  bent  of  fanstlcal 
aympatby  with  nature  furnished  perhaps  a  point  of  en- 
trance for  the  pantheistic  element  which  in  later  timea 
found  admission  with  a  party  among  the  Franciscans" 
(Neandor,  Ciurri  Bieton/,  Totrey'a  transl,  iv,  27S  aq.), 
Francis  died  Oct.  4,  lS26,and  waa  canonized  by  Gregory 
IX  in  1280,  Hia  order  soon  rose  to  great  power  and 
splendor.  See  Pbahciscans.  His  writings  (epistles, 
sermons,  ascetic  treatises,  discourses,  poems,  etc.), 
with  his  life  by  Bonaventura,  were  published  by  La 
Haye,  general  of  the  Hlnoritea  (Par.  1G41,  fol.).  His 
life  will  also  be  found  in  Wadding,  Ama^  Mtnorum, 
vol.  i  (Rome,  1781);  Voigt, />ten  pob /Vniii  eoa /<  siili 
(Tubing.  1H40) ;  Chavin  da  Halan,  1%  ifs  SI.  Franjoit 
(Par.  1S41,  8vo) ;  and  in  BBhringer,  Kirrie  Ciruti  m 
Aio^ropilina,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  489;  Hase,/Vmu  cm  .4*- 
>u,  ein  HeiBgenbiU  (Lips.  IBM).— Hase,  CA.  BiMory,  p. 
265;  Mosheim,  CA. /ffri.  cent.  liii,  pt.  il,  ch.  ii,  n.  49; 
Jortin,  Semartt  on  Ecda.  AhMtjf,  vol.  v ;  Hook,  £c* 
eUt.  Sioyrapks,  v,  SOS. 

Franoia  of  Borgia,  a  Jesuit  and  saint  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  bom 
in  ValencU  in  1610.  After  a  earetiil  educatioo  he  be- 
came a  courtier  of  the  reign  of  Charies  T,  but  was 
turned  to  a  religious  lite  by  the  solemn  circumatances 
attending  the  funeral  of  the  empress  Isabella,  after 
which  he  became  a  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  to  preach  the  Ooapel  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  On  the  death  of  I.ainea  in  IbSi,  he 
was  elected  general  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  la  the 
antbor  of  many  ascetic  writintrs.  and  contributed  much 
to  the  perfection  of  tho  organiiaiion  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  would  have  been  made  pope  on  the  death  of  Pins 
T,  had  not  the  slate  ofhisbealth  prevented  it.  Fran- 
cia of  Borgia  died  at  Rome  in  1572,  and  waa  canonised 
by  Clement  IX  In  1871.  See  Vit  de  8.  /VimfDU  de 
Borgia,  by  Veijua.  after  Ribadanelra  (1672,  4to) ;  Cri- 
tinaau-Jolv,  HiUmrt  it  la  Crmp.  de  Jrau  (vola.  i,  11). 
The  writings  of  Franchi  were  translated  into  I.aUn 
by  the  Jesuit  Deia  (Bmi.  1676,  fol.).— Hoefer,  A'ouc. 
iu^.  Cni.xvii),487. 

FraoclB  of  Paula,  founder  of  the  order  of  .Vhhuu, 
waa  bom  at  Pauta,  in  Calabria,  in  1416.  He  waa 
brought  up  in  a  Francincan  convent  at  St.  Mark,  where 
he  diatinguished  himself  by  rigid  asceticism.  In  or- 
der to  exceed  St.  Francis  himself  in  austerity  of  lifto, 
he  retired  to  a  cell  on  the  desert  part  of  tho  coast, 
where  he  aoon  obtained  followers,  built  a  monastery  in 
1436,  and  thus  commenced  a  new  order,  called  Rtrniti 
of  St.  FrancU.    Slxtns  IT  oonflnned  the  statotAS,  and 
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Dimed  Francis  «up«rior  general,  1471.  He  enjoined  I 
on  his  disciples  a  total  absliocncs  from  «iiie,  fissb.  and 
(bh ;  beBidfls  which,  thsj-  were  always  to  jto  barefoot, 
and  never  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  Alexander  VI  changed  j 
the  name  of  the  order  to  J/mshu,  u  bettat  expreolng 
the  buiiiilitv  pmfesacd  b;  the  new  monks.  Francis  | 
died  at  Pleeeia-lei-TDun,  in  France,  April  2,  1507,  and 
was  canonized  by  Leo  X.  Francis  waa  in  high  fuvor 
witli  Uuis  XI,  Charlea  Till,  and  Louia  XII  of  I 
France,  and  establubed  many  houMs  o(  hia  order  in  : 
that  kingdom,  where  they  ara  called  Bomt  Hommtt. — 
Hoefer,  A'ouir.  Bioy.  Ginirale,  xvili,  489;  Hilarian  do 
Coate,  I>  PorlraU  at  prtil  de  Si.  Fnaprit  dt  Paul 
(Paris,  1655). 

Fiancls  of  Sales  (Saint)  waa  bom  near  Annecy, 
Ang.  21, 15G7,  and  waa  carefolly  educated  at  the  coi- 
legea  of  La  Kocbe  and  Annecy.  Ue  went  to  Paris  in 
l&TS,  and  studied  with  great  ancceaa  at  a  Jeauit  col- 
lege; afterwards  be  studied  Uw  at  Padua.  But  in 
1590,  muoh  to  the  regret  of  bis  pareats,  be  devoted 
himself  to  the  Chorch,  andinldSS  was  uidained  priest. 
For  toiae  years  he  was  employed  in  "  convertins"  the 
Plot«alants  in  Savoy,  and  in  1539  he  got  the  duka  of 
Savoy  to  expel  the  Protestant  ministers  from  several 
districlji.  He  promised  Beu  a  cardinal's  hat  if  he 
wonld  tarn  Roman  Catholic.  In  return  for  this  ser-  | 
vice  he  was  made  coadjutor-bishop  of  Geneva ;  and  on  | 
the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Genevs  Francis  succeeded  , 
him,  and  redoubled  his  seal  for  the  reform  of  the  dio-  < 

tioD  with  Madam  de  Chantal,  the  Order  of  the  Visita-  ' 
tion  at  Annecy  In  1610.  He  died  at  Lyons,  Nov. E8, 1 
ie?2,  and  was  cauoniied  in  1665.  The  Roman  writers  ; 
report  the  number  of  converts  to  Popery  through  his  I 
tnesna  as  72,000.  His  writings  are  published  in  a  I 
complete  edition  under  the  title  (Fuvni  de  SI.  Fran-] 
feu  <&  Sola  (Paris,  1823,  G  vols.  8vo ;  another  edition,  i 
Paris,  1834, 16  vols.).  The  abbi  Migne  has  published  i 
a  new  edition,?  vols,  royal  Bvo  (1861  aq.).  His  TVosU  | 
A  eamouT  de  Dieu  (On  the  Love  of  God),  and  bis  Pki- 
lalhea,  or  ItUrvduclion  a  la  vie  drvalt,  are  greatly  ad- . 
mired,  bare  passed  through  scores  of  editions  in  i 
French,  and  are  translated  Into  moat  of  the  European  : 
langnages.  There  are  many  lives  of  bim;  the  latest 
are  Hamon,  Vie  df  SI.  Franjai  de  Sakt  (Paris,  1854. 
3  vols.  8vo),  snd  P^reiinte,  Iliel.  de  Si.  Fnmfnit  dt 
Saitt  (Paris,  1864,  2  vols.). 

Francla  Xavier.     See  Xavisb. 

FnmcU,  Convers,  D.D.,  a  Uniurian  minister, 
was  bom  at  West  Cambridge,  Uus.,  Nor.  9, 1796,  and 
waa  educated  at  Harvard,  whore  be  passed  A.B.  in  1816. 
After  completing  bis  theological  course  at  the  dirini^ 
school  in  Cambridge,  he  became  (1819)  pastfr  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  where  bo  re- 
mained until  1842,  when  he  was  made  Parkman  pro- 
fessDr  of  pulpit  eloquence  and  pastoral  care  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  filled  this  post  acceptably  until  his  death,  \ 
April  7,  laes.  He  pnbllihed  Tke  life  nf  Jda  ESot,  I 
Apaetk  U>  tie  /ndttms  (1N:;6),  in  Spsrks'a  Collection  of  ! 
American  Biography ;  several  memoln  in  the  Collec-  i 
tiona  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a  ' 
number  of  occasional  diecoursea.  Ha  was  also  a  fre-  | 
quent  contributor  to  periodicals. — Appletoo,  .4BiiiiaI. 
Cgchfodia,  1863,  p.  202. 

Francis  I,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles  of  Ur-  I 
leans,  count  of  Animultme,  and  Loaiaa  of  Savoy,  was  ' 
bom  «l  Cognac  Sept.  12, 14M,  and  died  at  Rambonillet . 
March  31. 1547.  He  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  I 
of  hia  father-in-law,  Louis  XII,  Jan.  1, 1515.  He  made  I 
a  concordat  with  pope  I^o  X  which  sacrificed  the  in- 
depcndfnce  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  was  resisted  I 
by  the  Parliament  of  France  until  its  registry  waa  | 
compelled  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Francis.  In  i 
1S19  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne  of  ; 
Oermamy,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  j 
II,  but  waa  beaten  by  Charles  V,  and  therealter  gave  I 
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expression  to  bis  disappointed  ambition  In  efforts  ta 

bumble  his  successful  rival,  which  led  to  almost  incea- 
sant  wars  between  them,  and  wasted  the  lives  aod 
treasures  of  hia  subjects  without  adding  to  his  bme  or 
possessions.  Francb  sought  to  secure  the  support  of 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  and  a  personal  interview  was 
held  between  these  monarchs  on  a  plain  near  Calais, 
called,  tiom  the  magnificence  dIspUyed,  the  "  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ;"  but  the  crafty  Wolsey  nunaged 
to  nullity  the  results  of  the  meeting.  '  The  conteia 
which  followed  were  generally  unfortunate  for  Fran- 
cis, who  in  1525  led  an  army  into  Italy,  and  was  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavta.  He 
was  only  released  on  signing  a  treaty  diihononble  to 
himself  and  faia  country',  which  he  secretly  prateried 
against,  and  when  once  more  at  home  openly  repodi*' 
ted.  Apowerfulcombinatlon,  called  the  Holy  League, 
was  formed  to  curb  the  ambition  and  power  of  Chailta, 
but  failed,  chleHy  ^m  lack  of  energy  ard  dlseretica 
on  the  part  of  Francia,  whose  tnind  was  too  much  un- 
der the  control  of  favorites  and  mistresses.  With  al- 
ternations of  success  and  failure,  of  truce  and  war, 
tfaeae  conflict!  continned  during  the  life  of  Franria, 
who  sought  aid  of  the  Turks,  the  pope,  the  English, 
and  the  German  Protestants,  and  abandoned  the  one 
or  the  other  ally  as  the  vaclllationi  of  feeling,  the 
promptings  of  policy,  or  the  influence  of  favorites  d^ 
termlned.  It  is  saidViat  be  finally  died  traia  the  ef- 
fects of  a  disease  which  an  injured  husband  fooitd 
nieana  of  communicating  to  him.  Francis  was  a  pa- 
tron of  artists  and  literary  men,  and  his  name  Isjortlj 
associated  with  the  rewiiiKMe  of  literature  and  a«t; 
but  he  was  despotic,  devoted  to  pleaaure,  and  grossly 
licentlour — now  inclining  to  rcligioiis  toleration,  now 
witneaiing  blmrolf  the  torch  applied  to  light  the  fires 
oftheatake;  in  1581  an  aUy  of  the  Protestant  "i-os«« 
o/SmiJcald,"  in  1545  permitting  a  moat  atrocious  per. 
aecution  of  the  peaceful  Vandois,  his  life  preeente  a 

,  picture  wherein  the  virtues  of  the  brave  chevalier  an 
overlapped  and  almost  hid  by  vicea  tbat  darkened  the 
lustre  of  bis  early  fame,  and  left  tbeir  traces  In  the 
corrupt  monils  of  successive  reign*. — Wright,  lli^orj 

i  nf  France  (London,  S  vols.  4to>,  i.  636-676;  Sismondi. 

I  Iliefoire  dtt  Frtotfoii  (Bruxrlles,  1849, 18  rots.  Bm; 

I  see  Indexin  vol.  xvili);  Rankt,  lliiloij  of  lie  Papaet 
(1851, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Kem.  BUs-  Gmerale,  xviii, 
510-580.     (J.W.M.) 

FranciscaiU,  the  name  of  several  monastic  orden 
which  followtiie  rule  of  Francis  afAssiN(q.  v.).  Frmo- 
eia  himself  (banded  three  orden:  an  order  of  friain, 
called  Minorites  {Frame  Mmoree),  an  order  of  noni 

Ke  CliribSes],  and  an  order  of  Tertiariea  (q.  x.). 
ese  orders  siJit  into  a  large  number  of  diviaiona, 
some  of  which  even  assumed  other  namer,  and  be- 
came entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  original 
Franciscans.  See  Hui- 
ms;  CafdCHINS. 

1.  Fraaaeean  Frian. 
_ThiB  order  was  found- 
edinlSIO;  in  tbat  year, 
at  least,  Francis  gave 
the  rule  which  united 
his  rollowen  into  a  mo- 
nastic community.  As, 
however,  their  life  In 
common  commenced  be- 

bistorlans    assume    the  ^ 
year  1208  or  1206  aa  the  ' 
year  of  foundation.   The 
origin   of  the  Francis- 
cans mark*  a  turning- 
point  in  the  hiitory  of 

were  the  Arst  and  n 
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ti-rem  of  the  mendieuit  (q.  T.)  ordera.  Frucia  wilb 
some  diSculty  oblained  ths  p>ial  appCDbatloD  of 
hU  ordar  [<«e  FraXc:s  of  Assisi]  in  1210,  and  in 
121S  be  temired  also  tha  aHDCtion  of  the  Council  of 
LaxeraD.  The  growth  of  tha  order  waa  aatonlahlnKly 
rapid.  At  the  Hnt  Geneial  Chapter,  held  in  1^19, 
more  than  IiOOO  fkian  aaieoi bled,  and  It  vrna  remlved 
to  tend  out  praachen  of  repentance  to  Germany, 
Franca,  Spain,  EngUnd,  Hun){an-,  and  Greece.  In 
1SS3  the  rule  of  the  order  wu  written  down,  and  at 
the  aame  time  the  order  received  cxtenaive  privilegea 
tmm  Honorins  III.  Francis  rsaittned  the  burden  of 
the  generaUhip  in  1230.  Hia  first  aucceasora,  Fetor  of 
Cm-liona,  and  Eliaa,  asaumed,  however,  onl;  the  title 
of  miniitere  general,  regarding  Francis,  notwilhatand- 
ing  hia  resigoatioD,  as  Uie  chief  anperior.  Eliaa  intro- 
duced varioua  cbutgea  i  tbe  monks  asaamed  a  laaa 
ooane  garb,  built  beantif  ut  charchea  and  convents,  and 
ORiimenced  to  cnltivute  science.  Francis  had  severe- 
ly censured  theae  mitigation  a,  but  ailer  hii  resignation 
they  soon  be^an  to  prevail.  Theadvocateaof  tbe  prim- 
itive rigor,  at  their  head  Anthony  (q.  v.)  of  Padua,  auc- 
ceoded,  boHCver,  in  enlisting  tbe  aynipathy  of  pope 
Oregoiy  I X,  by  whom  Eliaa  waa  deposed.  But  a  few 
jaars  later  (1238)  PJiaa  waa  re-elected  general,  and  re- 
turned to  hia  old  principles  of  mitigation.  The  rigor- 
ous party,  and  eapecially  tbdr  Jeader,  CBaarios  (q.  v.) 
of  Spires  (hence  their  name,  C«aru«),were  anliject- 
•d  to  a  erne!  peraecution,  by  which  Cieaarina  even  lost 
Us  life  (12.'»).  This,  however,  uosed  the  Hcond  de- 
position otElias,and  the  Hrst  two  of  hia  successors  fs- 
*ored  tbe  strict  party.  But  Creacenliua  of  Jeal,  elected 
In  12U,  followed  the  footsteps  of  Eliaf,  und  the  Cnsur- 
ioes  were  again  persecuted  until  Bonaventura  (q.  v.) 
waa  elected  ^nersl  in  1256.  He  gradually  reetored 
th?  strict  discipline,  and  raised  the  order  to  a  degree 
of  prosparily  which  it  hsd  never  enjoyed  before.  The 
aacendency  of  tbe  strict  party  lasted  until  the  general- 
abip  of  Mstheo  dl  Aquai  Spsitas,  who  again  sided  with 
tbe  other  party,  which  henceforth  remained  predom- 
inant until  the  whole  order  permanently  split  into  two 
parties.  The  advocates  of  the  primitive  rigor  sought 
(o  form  tbemKlTcs  into  independent  congregations, 
such  u  tha  Colestlnai,  the  Minorites  of  Narbonne^  and 
the  Spirituals  [aeo  Discalckati,  18],  but  they  auffcred 
tram  their  opponents  an  almost  uninterrupted  persecu-  , 
tion.  Tbe  Celestinea  (established  In  1294)  were  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition  aa  heretic!  in  1307,  the  i 
HinoritsBof  Narbonne  and  tbe  Spirituals  in  1SI8.  Tha  I 
Minorite  Clarrninea,  founded  in  1B02  by  tha  ex-Celea- 
tine  Angelo  di  Cordons,  obtained  tolemllon  as  an  inde- 
pendent  congregation,  and  existed  at  such  until  3&1I, 
when  they  uniled  with  the  Observants.  Two  other  , 
congngations,  the  Minoritea  of  tbe  CongragaUon  of 
Philip  of  llajorca,  and  tbe  Minorites  of  John  of  Valees 
and  Gentile  of  Spoleto.  wore  of  very  abort  duration. 
In  1368  Paoletto  di  Foligno  founded  a  new  congrem- 
tion,  which  followed  the  unaltered  rule  of  Francis, 
spread  rapidly,  was  approved  Ly  tbe  popes,  and  tliua 
eaoaed  the  order  of  Frsnciacan  friaia  to  split  into  two 
main  branches,  the  Conventuals,  who  followed  the 
midgatad  rule,  and  the  Ohaervsnti^  who  adhered  to 
the  primitlTe  atricl  rule.  The  erforls  of  the  Convent- 
Dali  to  suppress  their  opponents  failed,  for  tbe  latter 
were  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415, 
received  the  permlssinn  to  hold  General  Chapters,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  church  of  Portiuncula,  the 
celeliratad  birthplace  of  the  order.  From  both  the 
Obaervants  and  Conventuals  other  congregations 
branched  oAT.  Tbe  consequent  confusions  in  tlve  order 
bduced  pope  Julius  II  to  command  by  a  bull  all  con- 
gregations (o  unite  either  with  the  Observants  or  t'on- 
vintoals.  The  former  received  also,  in  1517,  from  Im 
X.  the  right  Is  elect  the  genenJ  nf  the  whole  order, 
while  the  Conventuals  could  only  elect  a  minister  gen- 
eral, whose  election  had  to  In  rstified  by  the  general. 
Tha  following  independent  congregations  Joined  tbe 
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Convflotual  Fianclieaa. 

Observant*  in  consequence  of  the  meaanrea  of  Julias 
II  and  Loo  X  :  the  Minorites  of  Peter  of  Villacraies, 
foundedinlSEnuponHouatCelis;  the  Minorite Colet- 
Una,  founded  by  the  Clariue  Colette  of  CorNe,  in 
Savoy  J  tbe  HfaioriteAmadeisIa,  founded  by  the  Span- 
iard Amadeo  in  1457.  Some  congregatlona  liecama 
extiucl  before  tbe  sixteenth  century ;  thua  tbe  Minor- 
ItaaofPhllipofBerbegal  (Minorites  oftbeLitUe  Cowl, 
della  Capuccioia)  existed  only  from  1426  1434,  the 
Uinoritaa  Caperolana  from  1476  to  1481,  tbe  Minorite* 
of  Anthony  of  Csstel  St.  Jean,  wbo  were  suppresaed 
soon  afUr  their  foundsUon  in  1475.  The  Hinorilca  of 
Hathlaa  of  Tivoli,  founded  In  149G,  were  unitrd  with 
the  Conventuals.  The  MlnorlCaaorJuandclaPuebla, 
founded  in  Spain  in  1489.  joined  in  1666,  when  tb«y 
counted  fourteen  convents,  the  Obiervinta,  bntcontin' 
ued  to  remain  a  separate  provlnca  with  a  number  ot 
pecniiarities.  Tbe  Minorites  of  John  of  Gnsdelonpo 
(s  disciple  of  Jnan  de  la  Pnebla.),  alao  called  Discalceata 
Minorites  of  tbe  Cowl,  or  Minorites  of  the  Holy  Go*- 
pel,  were  founded  in  Spain  In  14M.  and  united  with 
the  Observants  In  1517;  but  they  assumed  the  name 
Reformed  Obaervanta,  and  formed  two  aepirate  prov- 
inces, which  gradually  increased  to  twelve  (in  Spain, 
Portugal,  luly,  and  America).  They  still  have  a  proc- 
urator general  at  Rome.  An  Italian  Congre^tion 
of  the  Strict  Observance  (^R-formal!)  waa  founded  in 
1625,  and  sUll  exiats;  a  French  Congregatinn.  called 
Anwjfcfj,  by  tbe  Duke  of  Nevera  In  1592.  The  most 
rigoroQs  amonu  the  congregatlona  of  Keformed  OI>- 
eervant*  waa  that  founded  by  Peter  of  AlcanUra  in 
1540.  It  spread  especially  In  Italy  and  Spain,  was 
Joined  l>y  the  Paschasltes,  or  Reformed  Minorites  of 
St.  Pascbasius,  and  then  formed  into  a  province,  which 
was  afterwards  divided  into  several.  This  branch  of 
tbe  Reformed  Observants  bsd  also  in  Rome  a  procura- 
tor general.  At  present  It  baa  only  a  small  number 
of  convents.  In  1862  some  Obaervanta  of  Wealphalia 
received  papal  permission  to  erect  convents  of  this 
congregation  in  Germany,  but  they  soon  fell  out  with 
the  bishopn,  and  then  also  with  tha  pope,  and  at  the 
request  of  (he  liiabopa  the  incipient  organliatlon  was 
Bupprcased  l>y  the  Prussian  government.  The  Fran- 
ciscan friars  have  always  been,  and  atill  are.  very  nu- 
merous. In  the  eighteenth  century  th»y  counted 
more  than  IHO.OOO  members,  in  9000  convents.  Tbe 
Conventuals,  by  far  tile  less  numerous,  had  in  1789 
about  30  provinces,  with  about  16,000  monks. 

"  As  a  literary  order,  tbe  Franciscans  have  chiefly 
been  eminent  In  the  theological  dclences.  The  gnat 
school  of  the  Seotists  takes  its  name  from  John  Duns 
Seotus  [see  Scotfs],  a  Franciscan  fi-iar,  and  it  baa 
been  the  pride  of  this  order  to  maintain  his  distinctive 
doctrines  both  id  pbilt«ophy  and  In  theology  against 
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ttie  rival  school  oftheThomiBti,  to  which  the  Domin- 
icui  iirdgr  Kire  its  allegiuice.  See  THomars.  In 
the  Nominslistic  contTuvenj  the  ThomtBla  were  for 
the  moAt  part  ConceptualistB ;  the  FranclAcaiie  adhered 
to  (he  riHid  Kealiim.  See  Nominalism,  in  the 
Free-will  queitioD  the  FrRnclecaiu  ■trenDously  reiieted 
theThomiBt  doctrine  of  predetermining  decreea.'  In- 
deed, all  the  greatest  nunea  of  the  early  Scotiat  school 
are  the  Franciscans,  St.  Bonaventure,  Alexander  de 
Hales,  and  Ockham.  The  >in);le  name  of  Roger  Ba- 
con, the  marvel  of  mediteval  leUers,  the  divine,  the 
philoBupher.  the  lin{;uiat,  tlie  experimental irt,  the 
pructical  mechanician,  would  ID  itself  have  snfflosd  to 
make  the  reputntion  of  his  order,  had  bis  ccntempon- 
ries  not  hiled  to  appreciate  hia  merit.  Two  ceatnrieB 
later  the  great  cardinal  Ximenes  was  ■  member  of  tbia 
order.  The  popes  Nicbolas  IV,  Alexander  V,  Sixtua 
IT,  the  still  more  celebrated  Sixtae  V,  and  the  weli- 
iDOwn  Gani^nelli,  Clement  XIV,  also  belonged  to 
tbe  Institute  of  St.  Francis.  In  history  this  order  Is 
less  distinguished;  but  its  own  annalist,  Lake  Wad- 
ding, an  Irish  Franciscan,  bears  a  deservedly  hisb 
reputation  as  ■  bislorian.  In  lighter  literature,  and 
particularly  poetry,  we  have  already  named  the  found- 
er himself  aa  a  sacred  poet.  Jacopone  da  Todi, 
Franciscan,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 

braled  Lope  de  Vega  closed  his  eventful  career 
member  of  tbe  third  order  of  St.  Francis.     We 
add  that  in  tbe  revival  of  art  the  Franciscan 
bore  an  active,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  ■  liberal  and 
enlit;btened  parL" 

Ho  order  of  monks,  save  the  Benedictiaes,  baa  had 
so  many  members  ss  that  of  the  Franciscans.  Aboi 
fifty  yeara  after  its  foundation  it  reckoned  no  fewi 
than  33  "provinces,"  the  aggregate  nnmlier  of  coi 
vents  in  which  exceeded  SOCO,  while  the  members  fell 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  200,000.  Some  Idea,  bideed, 
of  the  flxtraordinary  extension  of  this  remarkahle  In- 
stitute may  be  farmed  fVom  the  startling  bet  that,  In 
the  dreadful  plague  of  the  Black  Death  In  tbe  follow- 
ing century,  no  fewer  than  124,000  Franciscans  are 
said  to  have  fallen  vicUms  to  their  zeal  for  the  care 
of  tbe  sick,  and  for  the  spiritual  ministration  to  the  dy- 
ing! The  Reformation  destroyed  a  large  nnmber  of 
its  convents ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  spread  30  tap- 
idly  that  St  the  Wginning  of  tbe  18th  century  it  still 
numbered  116,000  monks  in  TOOO  monasteries,  and 


IS  In. 


vents. 


"The  supreme  government  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
which  is  commonly  said  to  lie  the  especial  embodiment 
of  the  democratic  element  in  the  Ronum  Catholic 
Cbnrch,  is  vested  In  an  elective  general,  who  resides 
at  Rome.  The  tnbotdinate  luperiors  are,  Arst,  the 
'  provincial, '  who  presides  over  all  the  brethren  in  a 
province;  and,  secondly,  the  'guardlao,'  who  Is  the 
head  of  a  single  convent  or  community.  These  otB- 
ofrs  are  elected  only  for  two  years.  The  provincial 
atone  has  power  to  admit  candidaleN  who  ar«  sub- 
jected to  a  probation  of  two  yean  [see  Novitiatk], 
after  which  they  are,  if  approved,  permitted  to 
take  the  vowa  of  the  order.  Those  of  the  memhen 
who  are  advanced  to  holy  orders  undergo  a  prepar- 
atory course  of  study,  during  which  they  are  called 
'acholan;'  and  if  eventually  promoted  to  the  p 
hood  they  are  styled  'fathers'  of  the  order,  the 
of  the  other  members  being  'hrothet'  or  'lay  broth- 

2.  Sialuliei.^At  present  the  number  of  Frnd-- 
caiu  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  former  times. 
It  exists  in  lUly,  France,  AuMria,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Ireland.  Bolland,  Switieriand,  Prussia.  Bava 
ria,  Poland  (64  conventi  In  IS4B),  Rassia,  Turkey, 
Ionian  leles,  Greece,  Mexico  (60  convents  in  1843), 
in  most  of  the  Malea  of  Central  and  Sonth  A 
ica,  China,  India,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Moroc. 
Aostraiia,  and  Polyneria.     In  tbe  United  States  of 
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Amerio  tliere  are  Observants  in  the  dioeeaea  of  Heil 
York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Alton,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville.  Tlie  principal  convent  of  the  Regnlai  OIh 
servants  is  AraCceli;  that  of  the  Reformed,  St-Fna- 
ciico  a  Blpa— both  at  Rome.  Tbe  Conveutuala  ban 
convents  in  Italy,  Austria  (46  convents  and  466  mem- 
ben  in  lB4a),  Bavsrls,  Switierland,  Poland,  and  the 
United  Statea  of  America  (in  Philadelphia).  Their 
principal  convent  is  at  Rome  (the  Twelve  Apoatha'). 
The  superiors  now  residing  In  Rome  are  a  general  of 
"-e  Observants,  a  minister  t^eneral  of  the  ConventnaU, 

procurator  general  of  tbe  Reformed  Fraodacaai,  ■ 
ocDratorgenerai  of  the  Aicantarince,  a  genenloftlw 
Cspnchins,  and  a  general  of  tbe  Tertiaries.  Togctbn; 
all  these  branchea  of  Franciscans  had  in  1861  aboat 
S600  honses  and  60,000  members. 

See  Ilem^,  Heal-liKyiliyidiSe,  iv,  466;  Wetxer  B. 
Welte,A:>n7Ani-i.aihm,iv,l»i{  Henrioo-Febr,  t^esdL 
der  MSnchsordea,  vol.  i ;  Uelyot,  Ordra  Stiigiaei,  a. 
v.;  Wadding.  JiHufciifMorHin  (Rome,  1731-tl,  vol 
i-xvil,  teaching  to  1640;  continued  by  De  Lnca  to  tlw 
year  166S) ;  Dom.  de  Gubematis,  Oriii  SerapUau,  t. 
hiitoria  de  tribal  ordm.  a  8.  fnmatco  tjuHltiSi  (Koa. 
1683);  Oianam,  /jk  Ptiflei  Fmneitaaiu  «  /toiis  a 
18.  liidt  (Paris,  1862) :  P.  Karl  vom  heil.  Aloys,  Jakr- 
buei  der  KinAt  (Ratlsbon,  1063),  gives  an  alphabetiol 
list  ofall  the  convents.     (A.J.  8.) 

Franclaco  de  Ttttoria.  a  Spanish  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Vittoria,  and  died  at  Salamanca  Angut 
14, 1649.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  enter- 
ed the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  to  teach.  Hii  Tiatlogkrr  Fr^tetiona  (of 
which  there  have  been  several  editions;  last  one,  Ant- 
werp, 1604,  S  vols.  Rvo)  embrace  divara  treatises.  He 
published  also  Cmftuiimario,  etc,  (Salamanca,  1662, 
lemo) ;— /natnicrton  jr  Rt/ugio  drl  A  ntna  (Salamanca, 
16S3,  8vo) ;  and  left  in  HS.  Ommaitaria  in  wiirenam 
Svmmam  Thtologia  Saneli  Tkoma  it  ie  Ub.  Salftia- 
nun.— Hoefer,  A'our.  Eiag.  Gfn.  xviii,  540. 

Fiaaoka,  Aiis°'t  HeimBmi,  an  eminently  pi- 
ous divine  and  philanthropist  of  Germany,  was  txm  at 
Lubec  March  !S,  16GS,  and  sindled  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  tbe  universities  of  ErtUrt,  Kiel,  and  Lelp- 
sic;  and  Hebrew,  with  great  sncceee,  at  Uamburg. 
In  1685,  in  connection  with  Paul  Anton,  he  esuUiahed 
at  Leipaic  the  CMegirm  PUlMbliaim,  tor  tbe  study  at 
tho  Bible  with  practieal  exegesis.     It  met  wlUi  great 

went  to  LfJDebuT)!  to  study  exegesis  with  SaiMlhagen, 
and  here  he  imbibed  a  deep  spiritual  experience.  Tbe 
aims  of  his  whole  life  from  this  time  were  porelj  Cluis- 
tian;  all blslsbors  and  studies  were  nmsecrated  to  tbe 
glory  of  God.  In  1688  he  (aught  school  in  Hamburg, 
and  laid  the  basis  of  hia  subsequent  mastery  of  tbe  art 
of  teaching.  After  visiting  Spener,  from  whom  be  de- 
rived comfort  and  strength  in  the  Christian  life,  be  re. 
tnmed  lo  Leipsio  in  1689,  where  he  gave  exegetical 
lectaresouSt-FauraeplBtles.  Crowds  attended  them, 
and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
bie.  His  instmctions  developed  also  a  new  religioiis 
spirit  amonc  the  student*.  Opposition  was  soonawat- 
ened,  and  be  and  bis  Irienda  wen  stigmatiied  aa  pit' 
Mm.  In  1690  his  lectures  were  arrested  by  the  bcal- 
ty.  He  then  "accepted  an  invitatlou  to  preach  at  ^ 
fiirt,  where  hia  sermons  attracted  such  numbers  (smong 
tbem  many  Roman  Catholics)  tbit  the  elector  of  Henti, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  Erfurt  then  belonged,  entered 
him  to  leave  tbe  city  within  twentv-fonr  hours.  On 
this  he  went  to  Halle  (169!)  aa  professor  in  Uie  new 
university,  at  first  of  tbe  Oriental  languages,  and  af- 
terwards of  theology.  At  the  same  time  he  became 
pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  he  found  sunk  In  the  deepest  ignorance  and 
wretchednees.  and  for  whose  benefit  he  immediately 
began  to  devise  scbemes  of  usefnlnefs.  He  flrst  in- 
structed destitute  chUdren  In  his  own  house,  and  gsv* 
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Vbtta  ilm* ;  he  than  took  Into  hit  home  •ome  orpbuis,  i 
the  nnmb«T  of  vhom  rapidly  iDcreased.  In  this  dur-  ! 
iuble  work  h«  irai  oidnl  by  aome  t>«nevol«nt  citizens  i 
of  H*Ue,  and  his  charitiiblo  inslitutioiii  increiaed  ttom 
you  U>  jear.  la  1698  wu  Uid  the  Hrat  Btode  of  the  i 
bnUdingi  which  now  form  (wo  rows  eight  hondred 
feet  long.  Sams  of  moDey  poared  in  to  him  from  all  ' 
qoartcn;  aDdftequentl]',  when  rsdnced  to  the  ntmoet . 
embammment  in  meeting  tho  expense,  the  proridence  ] 
of  God,  in  which  ha  implicitly  Iruatcd.  appeared  Tor  bia 
nlier.  A  chemiit,  whom  lie  ritited  on  bis  deatb-bed, 
left  bim  the  recipe  for  com ponndlng  several  medicines, 
which  afterward)  yieliled  an  annual  Income  of  frum 
twenty  thoosand  to  thirty  tbo-iwnd  dollars,  by  which 
be  was  enabled  to  prosecute  bis  banoTolent  nndertak- 
iogi  without  any  aaaiatance  from  government" 

The  following  accoont  of  the  several  inatitiitioDs 
firanded  hy  Ftancka  is  taken  tram  an  excellent  article 
br  professor  Stoerer,  in  the  KvaitpeScal  liuarterly  Be- 
•iw,  April,  ISGB: 

1.  Tie  OrpHan  ffaue  engaged  Fnincke'a  most  assid- 
■ona  attention.  The  main  ediflce,  sis  etories  hi/h 
and  150  feet  wide,  was  the  latest  in  tbe  ci^,  coIombI 
in  proportions,  taandwmily  finished,  and  imposing  tn 
mppearanee.  Connected  with  this  were  other  tmild-  ; 
ingi,  adapted  to  the  Tarioos  wants  of  the  children,  and  I 
intended  to  accommodate  upwards  of  1000  orphans.  , 
This  was  erected  without  capital,  witboDtBoliclling  the  i 
I  fluids  fur  the  porchasa  of  the  material,  or  for  tbe  pay-  | 
meat  of  tbe  workmen.  The  Lord,  th>m  day  to  djy,  in  | 
answer  to  prayer,  supplied  ererytiiing  that  was  ro- 1 
qolied.  In  1704  it  was  educating  Vi5  orphans  ;  at  a  | 
aabaequent  period,  as  many  as  600.  2.  Tie  Normal' 
AwHory,  designed  for  tbe  aducatiDa  of  teacben.  Poor 
jMDUg  men  received  gratuitous  instniction  and  board-  | 
ing,  and,  as  an  equivalent,  rendered  services  in  the  : 
Orphan  House.  In  1704  tbara  were  laveaty-Hve  stn- 
dent)  In  this  department.  Tbe  course  of  instruction 
extended  to  five  years.  For  its  maintenance  no  con- 
tributions were  aver  askad.  S.  Tie  Dirinilf  Sdiool ' 
grew  out  of  the  nsoesslty  of  assutin^  in  their  studies  I 
indigent  students  in  tbeolog}'.  From  tbe  vary  first 
Francks  had  employed  the  aerrices  of  these  young 
DHn  studyinK  in  the  nnlversiCy  as  bis  eo-laboren  in 
tho  Orphan  House  and  tbe  schools  for  the  poor.  Many 
were  thus  prepared  for  the  mhiistry.  They  received 
special  iastmetion  horn  Francke  and  other  professon 
in  tbe  university,  aud  fundi  came  in  fhialy  for  their 
■npport.  In  this  iniUtution  msnyof  the  earlier  Amer- 
ican LuthersD  ministers  were  trained.  4.  Tie  8rvHi 
Seioofr,  partly  designed  fur  the  children  ofcitiaens  wlio 
were  alile  to  pay  tuition,  and  partly  for  thoae  in  ths 
humble  walks  of  life.  In  17M.  the  pnpiis  in  these 
•chools,  Indapandently  of  the  orpfa.in  children,  amoont- 
ed  to  800,  the  teachers  to  70.  G.  Tii  Rogal  Prdage- 
futm,  an  inititution  designed  for  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  man  of  wealth.  Its  benallts  were  aubseqnently 
extanded  to  others.  Tbe  school  at  first  consisted  of 
only  twelve  papila,  bat  in  1704  numberad  Seventy 
•chalan  and  seventeen  teachers.  Instruction  was  here 
communicated  In  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
the  sciences,  and  in  litaratue.  6.  The  Collegium  Ori- 
entate, designed  to  advance  tbe  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Oriental  languages  in  1704,  consisted 
of  thirteen  individuals,  bat  accessions  to  tbe  Dumber 
were  msde  from  time  to  time.  7.  Tie  Imtitiilion  to 
frovide  free  Board /or  poor  aiudenle.  This  was  a  most 
excellent  fbature  in  Francke's  operations.  Without 
any  special  mources,  be  furnished,  at  first,  gratuitous 
boarding  to  twelve  young  men  ;  the  number  gradoally 
incn-aaed,  until  nearly  one  hundred  regularly  sat  down 
to  their  meals  in  tho  great  bsll  of  the  Orphan  House. 
8.  The  Baot-ttort  and  PMiMng  Deparlmnt,  smsll  in 
the  beginning,  expanded  till  It  became  one  of  the 
moat  eitanrive  enterprises  of  tbe  kind  in  Germany. 
Xot  only  were  school-books  issued,  but  standard  relig- 
iou  book*,  and  also  works  In  the  Hebrew  and  Orien- 


tal languages.    The  fonts  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syr- 
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ipiete  in  tbe  country.  The  presses  were 
also  extensively  used  tot  printing  the  Scripturea.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
the  Bliile,  through  this  instrumentality,  was  furnished 
to  hundreds  who  were  destitute  of  the  Word  of  Life. 
This  department  always  sustained  itself;  as  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  labor  was  performed  by  tbe  older  boys  in 
the  Bcbooi,  ail  of  whom  were  trained  to  industrious 
habits.  9.  The  Chenical  Laboratory  and  ApoUnecarii 
Dipartnimt.  Occasional  cases  of  sickness,  at  the  be- 
ginning, rendered  it  neceasary  to  make  provision  for 
such  exigencies.  This  department  soon  became  very 
much  eiilBr,<ed.  A  dispensary,  with  separata  rooms 
for  pntdng  up  medicines  connected  with  it,  was  exUn- 
sivaly  usal  by  the  people  of  Ilalia.  10.  Other  Elee- 
auMgnarg  Dipartmeiitt.  In  thi>ae  are  included  various 
benevolent  agencies,  vii.  Tite  Infirmary  {  A  Homrfor 
indigeiU  Widmni;  AnlnHiiathmfor  the  cart  ufAe  Poor 
in  alaacia;  A  Ilome/or  iliaeruni  Beggart.  In  1714, 
1'7S  scholsrs  and  i08  teachera  were  connected  with 
the  different  schools  under  Francke's  superlntandence. 
At  the  present  time  there  era  nearly  4000,  and  a  corps 
of3U0teachara. 

The  whole  establishment  fomis  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  Christian  faith,  benevolence,  and  laal ; 
and  the  pliiiokiijical  and  exegetical  tabors  of  Francke 
are  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Biblical  scholan  of 
the  present  day,  whose  views  of  the  doctrines  ofnvn- 
lation  widely  differ  from  bis.  In  his  Ci^igia  Biblita, 
at  Halls,  there  was  a  return  from  human  forma  and 
systems  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  tbe  pure  and  only 
source  of  fuith,  and  the  substitution  of  practical  relig- 
ion for  scholastic  anbtleties  and  unfruitful  specola- 
tions.  Thus  Scripture  interpretation  again  became, 
as  among  the  first  Baformers,  tbe  basis  of  theological 
study.  His  Isbors  as  a  lecturer  were  as  industrlona 
and  thorough  as  If  be  bad  no  other  occupation ;  the 
philanthropist  never  trespassed  on  the  student  in  his 
well-halancad  life. 

After  a  \ite  full  of  labor,  faith,  zeal,  and  nsefulneaa, 
Francke  died  at  Hallo  June  S,  172T.     Among  his  writ- 

(Halle.  1693, 1704  ;  Lend.  170Ci  also,  translated,  with 
life  of  Francke  by  Jacques,  Load.  1HI3,  Svo)  -.—Oiter- 
Totiimet  BibScai  (Halle,  IG96,  gvo)  •.—Fmkctioaee  Her- 
nvmeuUea  (Halle,  1717,  Svo]  ^—Meliodm  Stadu  Tim- 
imrin(Hnl1e,  1738,  Sro);  besides  many  poetical  works, 
among  wbich  we  bave,  in  English,  bis  f-'ieorlemia,  a 
Trtaliie  agamil  Me  Fear  nf  Mm  (Lond.  1709.  ISmo); 
—Foautept  of  Diimte  Pnndniue  (London,  1787,  8vo). 
For  tbe  life  of  Francke,  and  occounU  of  tbe  philan- 
thropic Institutions  founded  bv  him,  see  biaiRmphlea 
bv  Guarlcke  (A .  ff.  FriuKte.  tine  Deattdri/t,  Halle, 
IHiT).  Leo  f Zwickau,  1S48),  Koch  (Breslau,  18&4),  Nle- 
mever  {i'tberticAt  eon  fYanclx'i  Lebai,  etc.,  Halle, 
1778) ;  Ufe  o/Fraedx  (ChrisL  FsrollyJ^ibrary,  Lond. 
ISmo);  fWnrfConfire.  lStM),p.40e;  Sloevsr,  in  firaiig, 
IJ«.  Smew,  186*!  Kramer,  Bfto-flje  e.  Greek. Fraaete't 
(Halle,  1861),  f^om  HSS.  recently  found  in  the  Orphan 
House,  containing,  among  other  matter,  an  account 
by  Francke  of  "the  Beginning  and  Progress  of  bis 
ConvenioD ;"  a  chnmoloricsl  summary  of  tbe  princi- 
pal evenu  in  Francke's  life,  also  written  by  himself, 
and  tiie  correspondence  between  Francke  and  Spener; 
Hnrat,  BUtory  o/ Ratiomlitm,  ch.  til.     See  also  PiB- 

Frmncke,  ThttOpUl  AnpiBt,  son  of  Augnst 
Hermann  Francke,  was  bom  at  Halle  March  31, 169fi, 
and  died  Sept.  2, 1769.  In  17S0  be  was  made  paalor 
of  the  House  of  Correction  in  Halle,  in  17S8  adjunct 
to  the  facul^  of  theology,  and  In  17S7  succeeded  his 
father  as  diocesan  inspector  and  a  director  in  the  Or- 
phan House  and  pndagogium,  and  nbsaquently  lie- 
csma  anbdeocon  and  constslorial  counsellor  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.      He  was  the  editor  of  several  worki^ 


*ncl  wrote  iDlroductiout  to  Niekimii's  Jfunou-fre-  ' 
tchichie  aod  the  CaiuUin  Bibd,  and  published  ■  con-  ' 
(inuation  o(  the  memoirs  of  Duiiib  miiuoiieriet  in 
Ihe  Eut  Indiee HoeTer,  f/omi.  Biog.  CMtoIe,  it'iu,  i 

Fraucken,  ^gldJna, «»  probably  bora  it  Don, ' 
wbere  his  blher,  Rev.  Henricns  Fnncken,  wu  settled 
from  1662  to  IT04.  The  son  wt»  called  in  17U  to  take  I 
eherge  of  ■  church  at  Rijgo^rt.  Having  labored  ben 
nlue  years,  ha  accepted  a  cull  to  Haageluia,  vbere  be  | 
eiercieed  bis  ministry  till  removed  by  death  In  1743.  '■ 
He  vat  warmlj  attached  to  tbe  Voetlan  party  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  waa  a  lealous  advocate  of 
their  views,  and  was  bigbly  esteemed  by  the  party. 
He  insisted  mucb  on  experimental  and  practical  relig- 
ioD.  He  eKcelted  in  analyaing  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  In  axpusing  to  view  its  hidden  re- 
cesses. His  wrilingB,  though  not  wholly  free  from 
mysticlBm  and  asceticinn,  were  productive  of  great 
good.  lIiH  wi<rk  on  ascetic  thenlogj',  entitled  Halige 
Godgflifi-dind,  publiabed  ui  IT19,  was  frequently  re- 
printed ;  thb  was  also  the  case  with  bis  Km  dtr  God- 
fdard/teid.  Hia  Witle  Knrtlttn  of  lien  LertdeiBie 
appeared  in  17S4.  Several  other  volumes  on  practical 
religion  were  poblisbed  by  him.  Their  titles  are  suf- 
ficiently quaint,  and  remind  ns  of  Ratherford'a  mode 
of  expression.  His  brother  Peter  was  nettled  at  Goer- 
tniidenberg  from  1696  to  1T2B.  See  Glasins,  Gadgt- 
leerd  Nrdtrland,  biz.  471  en  verv.  (Te  'a  Hertogen- ' 
boacb,  1861) ;  CescSieifciHi  dtr  Nedtrimdidte  Htnorm- 
de  Krrk  door  Ypaj  en  Dtrmoal.  Ill  Deel,  bli.  806  en 
TBTf .  (Te  Breda,  18S4) ;  GaKhudenii  eon  de  PrtdO- 
huade  tn  de  Prottttantitche  Krrk  van  Nfdertimd  door  J, 
Bartog,  Fndiiant  bij  de  D-Hjtsfsaidt  GtmeaUt  U  Za- 
(mdam  (Amsterdam,  1865).     ^J.  P.  W.) 

FrEmcken,  CbrlstiaD,  a  Oerman  divine,  sur- 
named  the  weathercock  from  the  instability  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  was  bom  at  Gardeleben  in  1549,  and 
died  about  tbe  close  of  tbot  century.  He  was  first  a 
Lutheran,  then  became  a  Jesuit,  afterwards  returned 
to  tbe  Lutheran  fsitb.  than  became  a  Socinian,  and 
Anally  a  Roman  Catholic  again.  The  most  Important 
of  hi)  writings  is  Cofbguton  Jenrificun,  etc.  (Leipzig, 
1679  and  1580).  a  severo  satire  on  the  Jesuits.— Hoefer, 
;VDur.  IHo^.  Ginirale,  xviil,  460-7 ;  Rose,  Nete  Bug, 
Did.  Tii,  iffl.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Franco.     See  Bokifacb  VII. 

Frau^oiB,  Laarant.  a  French  ibbi,  was  bom 
Not.  2, 1G98,  at  Arinthod  (Fmnche-Comti),  and  died 
at  Paris  Feb.  24, 1782.  He  was  for  some  time  a  chev- 
alier of  St.  Laxarus,  bnt,  quitting  that  society,  went  to 
Parip,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  He  there  composed 
several  iHioks,  defending  Christianity  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  pbitDSopbers,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Voltaire,  who  sought  to  cast  ridicule  upon  their 
author,  but  only  succeeded  in  giving  him  a  more  prom- 
inent position  jn  the  list  of  apolf^i'ts.  His  principal 
works  are,  Ln  Prtura  de  la  Rrligion  dt  Jinu-CtrM, 
eanlre  lei  ipinoiiitei  el  drielri  (Par.  1761,  4  vole.  12ma)  : 
—Df/tnie  de  la  SeUgion  Chritienne  eailre  la  difficullri 
del  mcridaUi  (Paris.  1766,  2  vols.  12mo) : — Erttneit  da 
Calechitrae  de  rhotuiflf  Aimime.  etc.  (Brussels  and  Paria, 
1764, 12mo): — R^potue  ma  dtfficidiit  pmpoeia  contrt 
la  riligioH  Chriliame  par  J.-J.  Rovtieaa,  etc.  (Paris, 
1766,  12mo); — £hibi«i  deejaitt  jui  lerrtnt  de/onde- 
nmr  h  la  reliffUM  Ckritietme,  etc.  (Paris,  1767,  8  vols. 
12mo)  ■.—Obtervalioiu  tar  la  "  PkiloioploedeCHutoirt" 
etiurle  "  Didioimaire  philmaphiqui,'^  avec  da  rfpmuet 
i  pluiieuri  difadlii  (Parb,  1770.  2  vols,  avo).— Hoe- 
ttr,  A'duv.  Stcy.  Genfralt,  xriii,  647 ;  Rose,  JVcK  Sen- 
era/  Bi-g.  IHel.  vli,  440,     (J.  W.  M.) 

Praii<;oia  de  Touloiue.  a  French  theologian 
and  pri'acber,  lived  In  the  latter  half  of  the  17lh  cen- 
tury, and  was  notably  aealous  in  striving  to  bring  the 
Prote«t»nt»  of  the  Cevennes  bach  to  the  Roman  faith. 
He  belonged  lo  the  order  of  Capuchin  monks,  of  which 
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he  became  provincial.  Of  his  writings,  we  name  Lt 
Par/nil  MmioBidre  (Paris,  16SS,2  vols.  4to)  -.^Le  Jfit- 
tia*airt  Apoilolii/Me  (Paris,  1664,  8  vols.  »vo):—Ser. 
mow  nr  Iri  FUei  del  Santa  (Paris,  1673,  2  vols.  Bvo); 
Arrnixu  lur  leijtlei  et  lei  Mj^lira  de  Jiim-Chriil  tt  dt 
la  Saaite  f^rffe  (Paris,  1673, 8va).~Hoefer,  Nimb.  Bi- 
ogngMe  Gtairule,  ivlii,  643-4.     (J.W.  U.) 

FrancilB,-or  lYuiCk,  8kbastia;(,  »  so-called  en- 
tbusiasc  of  the  times  of  the  Keformatinn,  was  bon 
about  1600  at  Donanwerth.  He  was  fint  a  Roman 
priest,  then  a  Lutheran  miniater,  afterwards  soap  man- 
ufkcturer  and  printer,  always  a  thinker  and  writer. 
He  anticipated  a  ctasa  of  luodCTn  divines  in  certain 
views:  e.  g.  extolling  the  spirit  of  Scripture  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  letter;  viewing  religion  in  a  tbor- 
oUKbly  snbjectlTe  way ;  holding  that  one  iKlievcs 
only  on  the  united  testimony  nf  one's  heart  and  cam- 
icience.  Well  read  in  ancient  und  mystical  philoao- 
phy,  he  imbibed  from  it  a  sort  of  identic  panthciam. 
He  held  that  whenever  man  paesively  tal.mita  to  God, 
then  God  becomes  incamatG  in  him.  The  divines 
at  Smalcald  (1640)  requested  Helanctbon  to  wrile 
sgainst  him,  and  signed  a  severe  declaratloD  aLant 
his  writings  "  as  the  devil's  favorite  and  special  bias- 
phemer."  He  was  driven  out  of  Strasburn  and  UIb, 
and  died  at  Basle  1643.  An  account  of  him  nay 
le  found  in  Wald,  De  Vita  Franei  (ErUngen,  179S)  j 
Ch.  K.  am  Ende,  NacUut  m  F.'t  Ldia  u.  SAriJtm, 
(Nnremb.  1796).  See  abo  Heriog,  Sral-EnryUif.  iv, 
460;  'B.Ti.kam,  Gfl.  h.  d.  proteM.  Seklen  iwt  Z<ilaber  der 
SffoTmaUoa;  C.  A.  Hsse,  SA.  Fratidc  roa  Word,  Ar 
Si-htBannsriil  (Leip.  1869);  Hase,  Ck.  Uiilory,  %  378; 
Beyle,  Dtclionary,  a.  v. 

Frank,  Jacob  (JomUnB  Letonirt),  fonnder  of  the 
Jewish  sect  of  tbe  Fraiduti,  was  lorn  in  Poland  in 
1712.  While  a  young  man  he  travelled  through  the 
Crimea  and  neighborinjt  parts  of  Tnikey,  »hpre  te 
received  Ihe  sumamo  of  Frenk,  given  l>y  the  Turki  to 
Europeans,  and  wblch  he  retained.  Having  returned 
to  Poland  In  1760,  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  • 
Kabballst,  and  settled  in  Podolia,  when  he  was  toon 
Burrounded  by  adepts,  among  whom  were  aeversl  rab- 
bis. Hli  most  zealous  followers  were  among  tbe 
Jewish  commnnitlet  of  Landskron,  Bnik,  Orina, 
Opotschnia,  and  Kribtschin.  He  preached  a  new 
doctrine,  the  fundamental  principles  nf  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  that  of  Sabi.llHit-Stvi,  and  which  he 
esplsined  in  a  book  which  his  disciples  icoked  upon 
CH  directly  intpjred  from  God.  The  rabble  of  Podo- 
lia. Jealous  of  bin  luHnence,  caused  him  all  sorts  of  an- 
noyances, and  had  him  arreatsd,  bnt  he  was  liberated 
through  the  influence  of  the  Rcmsn  Cstfaolic  clergy, 
and  sutborized  by  the  king  to  profess  freely  his  te- 
nets. His  followeta  then,  under  the  name  of  2okar. 
lies  (frem  their  sacred  book  ZiAar')  and  Anli-Talmid- 
irtt,  oppressed  their  former  advereariee  in  tnm,  and 
even  obtained  an  order  from  the  cardinal  of  Kamlrniti 
to  have  all  tbe  copies  of  the  Talmud  in  his  dioceae 
burned.  They  aoon,  however,  lost  their  influence,  the 
papal  noncin  at  Warsaw  declaring  against  them. 
Some  fled  to  Moldavia,  where  they  were  badly  treated, 
and  most  of  the  others,  including  Frank,  professedly 
emiiraced  Christianity ;  but,  as  he  continued  to  make 
proaelytes,  he  was  imprironcd  in  the  fort  of  Caenslo- 
chow  until  the  invarion  of  Poland  by  the  Rosslant  in 
177;i.  His  sect  had  increased  in  the  mean  time,  and 
he  made  Urge  collections  in  Poland  and  Bohemia.  In 
I77B  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  Bmnn,  in 
Momvia,  where  he  lived  In  princely  style  on  tbe  msanii 
furnished  him  by  bis  followers.  Driven  again  from 
Vienna,  wbere  he  bad  returned,  be  settled  si  Offen- 
liacb,  in  Hesse,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  (notwith- 
sundinghls  disciples  believed  him  immortal)  Dec.  10; 
1701.  The  sect  exists  yet,  and  has  its  head-qiartei* 
in  Warsaw,  but  tbe  mystery  wblch  surrounds  H  has  not 
yet  been   diiaipatcd.     Tbeir  pnfeaaion  of  futh  has 
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bspn  pnbUabsd  M  Lemberg  tn  rabtdnlc*]  Hebrew  and  I 
fQ  Polish.— Hoefrf,  AoKP.  Biog.  Cm.  ivLii,  566;  ww  , 
Cxflcki,  Dioeriaiien  isr  la  Jtii/i;  Peter  Beer,  /lis-  i 
loirt  da  Jui/i ;  Fort,  Hutoire  da  Juifi ;  Franck.  La 
Ci^aie;  Leon  Hotlaendereki,  La  ItraHita  de  PologHe: 
SalomoD  Maimon,  Da  itctei  rdigieiuet  da  Jui/i  po- 
Itmaii;  Carmoly,  £ttat  d<i  firailila  tn  Pelogne ;  Ui&tz, 
Fraitk  a.  d.  FranUHe*  (Breslau,  1868) ;  Jahriiicitr/. 


IVaiikeob«rs,  Johahn   HBniBicH,  «oant   of 
PrsakeDberg,  ■  cardinal  of  tb«  Ruttua  Cath.  Cburcb, 
waa  bom  at  Gtogan  September  18,  17S6.     H«  •tod- 
led  first  at  Breelan,  asd  afterwards  la  the  German- 
Hangariau  College  at  Rome.     After  hla  retam  to 
Germany  he  beeame  BDcceHively   coadjutor  of  the 
archbishop  of  GOrti  in  1T49,  archbiabop  of  Mecfaeln  Id 
1769,  K»D  after  meoiber  of  the  Belgian  Conncil  of 
State,  and  cardlaal  in  liTS,     Ha  defended  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Church  and  of  the  episcopal  semiaanes 
against  the  innovations  of  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  but, 
being  Bccued  of  liavlng  taken  part  in  some  distarb- 
ances  which  occurred  in  Brabant  in  1788,  the  emperor 
depoeed  blm.     Accused  afterwards  of  having  opposed 
the  measures  Uken  by  the  French  sgainst  the  chart" 
ea  of  his  diocese,  fae  was  condemned  to  deportatic 
and  taken  to  Brussels.     He  lived  for  a  while  at  Ei 
■nerich,  then  in  the  villaj^  of  Abaus.  in  Westphal 
and  finally  remored  to  Breda,  in  Holland,  where 
died,  June  11, 1804.     See  A.  Thelnet,  Der  Cardinal  i 
fmisfaiifcTy  (Freiburg,  1860);  Pieier,  riHwniii.£e»- 
i»»i,«.v. 

Frankfurt,  Concordat  oC  9ee  Coi 
PrMnkfurt,  CtnmcU  of  (Coscilicu  Franco- 
fobdikssk),  a  synod  of  great  importance  in  Church 
history,  held  at  Frankfurt -on -the -Ma  in,  A.D.  TM. 
Some  Roman  writers  deny  lbs  authenticity  of  the  acts 
of  the  Conncil  of  Fiankftirt  (e.  g.  Barruel,  Dh  Rom. 
Pope,  Paris,  ISO!,  ii,  4D2),  but  Baronius  (J  imat-.,  A .  D. 
7M)  admits  it,  and  Labbe  pnblishea  the  canons  enact- 
ed at  it  CC-mcU.  vii,  1057).  Mansi  publishes  bat  two 
of  the  canons  {C-meil.  xil,  90!)),  referring  to  Capit.  Reg. 
Frane.  (ed.  Balm,  i,  268)  for  the  resL  Dnpin  holds 
that  It  was  considered  in  France  to  be  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  that  thi«e  hundred  bishops  attended  it  {EaJa. 
Hill.  cent.  viii).  They  came  from  Germany,  Gaul, 
Spain.  Italy,  and  England,  and  there  were  two  dele- 
gate:* from  the  pope. 

The  occasion  of  the  council  was  as  follows.  After 
the  close  of  the  second  Council  of  Nicna,  A.D.  787, 
the  pope  sent  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  Charlemagne,  seek- 
ing the  approval  of  the  French  bishops,  which  they 
declined  on  the  ground  that  the  worship  of  images, 
sanctioned  at  Nicsa,  was  unantborlied  in  the  Church, 
and  unlawful.  The  IMiri  Carolini  (see  Carolikr 
Books)  were  composed  under  the  usme  of  Cbarie- 
DUgne,  snd  by  his  order,  to  refute  the  canons  of  Ni- 
eaa.  "  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  opposition 
which  they  olTsr  to  every  act  of  or  appearance  of  wor- 
ship as  paid  to  images,  even  to  bowing  the  bead  and 
burning  lights  before  them.  Roraaniits  pretend  that 
the  Gallican  bishops,  as  well  as  the  anthor  of  these 
book^  were  deceived  by  a  fiilsc  trsneUtion  of  the  acts 
of  the  second  Council  of  Nicies,  which,  they  say,  led 
them  to  fancy  that  the  council  bad  inculcated  the  pay. 
Ing  divine  honor  and  worship  te  images,  and  that  It 
was  this  Use  notion  which  induced  them  to  condemn 
the  coancll ;  but  this  is  evidently  nntme,  since  it  is 
an  historical  fuct  that  authenUc  copies  of  the  acts  of 
the  conncil  were  sent  into  France  by  the  pope,  as  also 
that  Charlemagne  received  another  copy  direct  from 
Constantinople"  (Palmer,  On  On  CTan;*,'pt.  iv.  ch,  j, 
%i).  Roger  deHoveden  has  the  following:  "Inthe 
year  7I«,  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  sent  into  Bril- 
•hi"  [to  OBW,  king  of  the  Mercians]  "a  synodal  lack, 
•at  to  bim  from  Constaotinople,  in  which,  alas  I  were 
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found  maoj  tUnga  Inconvenient,  and  amlrar]/  to  lit 
true  fiaOi,  espedally  in  this,  that  it  was  established 
by  unanimous  consent  of  almost  all  the  doctors  and 
bishops  of  the  East,  no  less  than  three  hundred,  that 
images  ought  to  bo  worshipped"  [imagines  adorari 
debere],  "which  the  Church  of  God  doth  altogether 
abominate"  [execratur],  "Against  which  Albinus" 
[Alcuinus]  "wiole  an  epistle,  fbrtiRed  wHb  the  au- 
thority of  the  holy  Scriptures."  Matthew  of  West- 
minster,  anno  793,  gives  a  similar  account. 

Finally,  Charlemagne  called  the  Conncil  of  Frank- 
furt for  A.D.  794,  to  consider  thia  question,  and  also 
that  of  the  Adoptianist  heresy  (q.  v.).  Fifty-six  can- 
ons were  passed  at  the  council,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important :  Canon  1.  Condemning  Felix 
and  Elipandus,  the  propagators  of  the  Adoptian  here- 
ay.  2.  Condemning  the  second  Council  of  Nicata,  and 
all  worship  of  images.  "Ailata  est  in  medium  quns- 
tio  de  nova  Grecorum  Synodo,  qnam  de  adorandis 
imaginibus  Conslantinopoli  fecerunt,  in  qua  scriptnm 
habebatui  ut  qui  imaginihus  sanctorum,  ita  at  deifice 
Trinitati,  servitium  aut  adontionem  non  impenderont, 
anathema  judicarentor.  Qui  supra  sanctissimi  patres 
nostri  omnimodis  adorationem  etservitntem  nnuentes 
contempserunt  atque  contentlentes  condemnaveruDt." 
6.  Ordering  that  bishops  shall  sec  Justice  d<ine  to  the 
clergy  of  their  diocese  i  if  the  clergy  ore  not  satisfied 
with  their  judgment,  they  may  appeal  to  the  metro- 
politan in  synod.  11.  Ordering  ail  monks  to  abstain 
from  business  and  all  secular  employments.  IG,  For- 
bidding to  take  money  for  the  ordination  of  monks. 
— See,  besidea  the  authorities  already  cited,  Gieseler. 
Chwdi  Hitbtry,  period  iii,  §  12 ;  Landon,  Manaal  of 
CoundU,  t.  V.  i  Inett,  BitUny  liflU  EngliA  Chunk,  pL 
I,  chap,  ziii ;  Hefeie,  ConrUitngaehidte,  ili,  £35  sq. ; 
Harduin,  Cbmsl.  iv,  9(H ;  Schrickh,  KircAn^icAfcAre, 
XX,  698 ;  and  the  arUcle  Imaoe  Wobbbif. 

FrankfiixtAr,  Moseb  bin-Sikeon,  a  distinguish- 
ed printer  and  Helimist,  lived  at  Amsterdam  between 
1700  and  17E2.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  chieflj 
rests  on  the  "Great  Rabbinic  Bible"  (called  r'iTV^ 
n&a,  tKe  Cangrtgatitm  of  Man,  Amslerd.  I7!4-17?7i 
4  voK  fol.),  which  be  edited,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  and  fortune.  This  work  con- 
'"  ites  in  itself  a  library  of  Biblical  literature  and  ex- 
is,  and  Is  indispensable  to  every  critical  expositor 
of  the  O.  T.  Besides  giving  the  text  in  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  by  Onkelos,  it  contains  the  Hassora,  the  com. 
mentnrles  by  Rashi,  Aben-Eiro,  Kimch),  Levi  b.  Ger- 
shon,  Jacob  b.  Asher,  Samuel  b.  Ijiniado,  Ibn  Jaclijo, 
Dunn,  Saadia,  Chatkuni,  Srphomo,  a  number  of  other 
rabbis,  and  by  the  editor,  Frankfurter.  Not  less  note- 
worthy are  his  laAa:  /teram,  the  ditfersnt  In^TKluctions 
written  either  bv  himself  or  by  distinguished  rabbis ; 
bis  Index  to  all  the  chapters  and  sections  of  the  O.  T., 
giving  the  commencement  of  the  venies ;  B  treatise  on 
the  design  of  the  taw  liy  Ohadiab  Sephomo ;  the  Great 
Msssora;  the  various  readings  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Codd.;  a  treatise  upon  the  Accents ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  diffferences  in  text  between  Ben- 
Kaphthali  and  Ben-Asher,  to  the  latter  of  whom  so 

upon  the  sacred  Scriptures,  regards  Bcn-Asb- 
ision  as  the  most  correct,  and  adopts  it  himself 
Kiel.  It  is  fmm  this  revision  of  the  text  that 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  the  present  day  are  printed. 
Frankfurter  wrote  also  glosses  on  the  dilTc rent  portions 
of  the  Bible,  entitled  n;ap  nnj-a  (n  amJloJptrvig}; 
nnia  {lit  grtal  ojiriag);  5-rn  HnJlS  (dt 
_  ffj^rmu).— Kitto,  Cgclopadia  n/Eib.  LH.  ii,  57; 
Etheridgc,  lalrod.  lo  3eb.  Littr.  101;  Ffirst,  BSiUoO. 
Jad.  I,  293.     Seo  Rabbinical  Bibles.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Frankiuoeiua  (tnl'is^,  Ifhonah';  whence  ^ijia- 
vDc)i  an  odorous  resin,  so  called  fhim  its  whiteness 
(Plin.  xii.  14,  82) ;  mostly  imparted  from  Arabia  (Isa. 
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U,  6;  Jer.Ti,  20;  Me  alio  Stnibo,  18;  Virgil,  Gtorg. 
Ei,  117),  yet  growing  alio  in  Falettlne  (Cant,  iv,  14 ; 
unie>3  pcrbaps  wime  odorifeniiiB  kind  otj^ant  ia  bere 
referred  to) ;  Had  used  for  perfume  (CanC.  iii,  6),  bat 
more  especially  in  aacrifli-ea  for  fumigation  (Lev.  ii.  2, 
16;  T,  II;  lea.  xliii.  23;  Ixvi,  S;  Lake  i,  9);  and  it 

waa  to  be  prepared  for  the  aaDcUiary  (Eiod.  xxx.  34). 
Itauae  as  an  accompaniment  ofthemeal-ofieriDK  (Lev. 
ii,  1, 16 ;  vi,  16 ;  xxiv,  T  ;  Nomb.  v,  IS)  an»e  fnim  ita 
fragrant  odor  when  burnt,  in  wblch  retpect  the  in- 
cense iraa  a  sj'mbol  of  the  divine  name,  and  IM  difi'u- 
sion  an  emblem  of  the  publiahing  abroad  of  that  name 
(Mut.  i,  11 ;  comp.  Cant,  1,  3} ;  and  from  tbia,  as  pray- 
er is  a  calling  un  God'a  name,  the  incenie  came  to  be 
an  emblemofpraTcr  (Paa.  cxii,  2;  Luke  i,  10;  Rev. 
V,  8;  vili,  3).  In  Ehia  B}-inbolical  representation  the 
frankincense  especially  set  forth  holinesa  aa  character- 
istic of  the  divine  attritiuCeB,  so  that  the  burning  of  It 
was  a  celebration  of  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  (Bfihr 
Sgmbolii  d.  Mot.  Cultm,  i,  466:  ii,  329,  etc.).  In  thl 
respect  ita  name  (  —  tcMteiMii')  likewise  became  ai^ifi 
cant.  Frankincense  was  also  used  in  the  religions 
eenicea  of  the  heathen  (Herod,  i,  183;  Ovid,  IVvrf.  v, 
&,1I;  Metam.  vi,  IM  ;  Amob.  oifi!.  Gmtes,  vi,  3;  vU, 
!<>,  etc.).  On  the  altara  of  Mylilta  and  the  Paphian 
Venus  only  incense  was  burnt  (MUnter,  Itdig.  dtr  Ba- 
byloaitr,  p.  5S ;  Der  lempd  d.  himmet.  GBIlia  su  Fapiot, 
p.  20;  Homer,  Od.  viii,  86B  ;  aee  Damni,  a.  v.  Sviiu(  ; 
TaciluF,  Hill,  ii,  3}.  The  sabntsnce  itself  seems  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  now  known  as  such,  a  vege- 
table resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter  taale,  ob- 
tained by  iaccessive  Incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree 
oalled  the  arbor  Ihuru,  the  first  of  which  yields  the 
pnrest  and  whitest  kind  (rtSJ  'b,  \i3avoc  ltnfat^s,or 
taSapiic);  while  tbe  produce  of  the  after  incisions  ia 
(patted  with  yellow,  and,  aa  it  becomes  old,  losei  its 
whitenesB  altogether.  The  Indian  olitianum,  orfrank' 
incense,  is  imported  in  chests  and  casks  from  Bombay 
as  a  regular  article  of  sale.  It  la  cbtefl}'  ased  in  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  Is  as  a  perfume  In  sick 
rooms.  The  olibannm,  or  frankincense  used  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Temple  services,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  frankincense  of  commerce,  which  is  a  sponta- 
neous exudation  of  the  Pinai  abSf,  or  Norway  spruce 
fir,  and  resemblee  in  its  nature  and  Dees  the  Burgnndy 
pitch  which  is  obtained  from  the  same  tree.    See  In- 

The  ancients  posses  ted  no  anthentie  Intbrmation  i 
specting  the  plant  from  which  this  realn  is  procured 
(SCrabo,  zti,TTS,Te2;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  49 ;  Pliny,  vi,  20, 
32;  Arrian, /Vr^.  p.  168 ;  Ptolemy, ri,  7,  24 ;  Herod, 
iii,  97, 107;  Arrian,  Alex,  vli,  20;  Virg,  ^n,  i,  416; 
Gtnrg.  I,  57,  etc.),  and  modem  writers  are  nearly  as 
much  confused  in  their  accounts  of  it.  Even  Pliny 
and  Tlieophrastus,  who  had  never  seen  it,  give  merely 
contrudiclnry  statements  concerning  it.  It  is  described 
by  the  latter  as  attaining  the  heij^ht  of  about  live  ells, 
having  many  branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and 
bark  like  the  lanrel;  but  at  the  same  time  he  men- 
tions another  description,  according  to  which  it  resem- 
bles the  m(alic-irtt,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish  coior 
(^Hiat.  Plant,  is,  4).  Aecotding  to  Diodorus  (v,  41),  il 
is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Egyptian  hawthorn, 
with  RUld-yellow  leaves  Ilka  those  of  the  vood.  The 
difflcutly  was  rather  increased  than  otherwise  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  by  the  importation  of  some  shoots  of  the 
tree  it;elf,  which  aeemed  lo  belong  to  the  ler^ntlau 
(xii,  31).  Garcia  de  Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with 
a  Irnf  like  that  of  the  nxud'e.-  he  dlstingnlshes  two 
kimb:  Iheilner,  growing  on  Ihemountains;  the  other, 
dark  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  (jrowinKon  the  plains- 
tains  of  Coramania  resembles  a  large  pear-lree.  The 
Arabian  botanist  Abi-Ifadli  says  it  ia  a  vigonms  ahtub. 
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growing  only  in  Yemen  and  on  the  hilla,  and  in  ra- 
spect  lo  its  leaves  and  fruit  resembling  myrtle ;  s  de- 
scription which  has  been  thought  (Sprengtl,  lliM.  net 
hot.  i,  12,  257)  to  apply  very  well  to  tbe  Jnjrru  lalai 
(Forskal,  Flor.  p,  80),  or  ((.VscA,  d.  Baton,  i,  16)  lo  the 
.ImjTut-ii/uf  (Forskal,  p.  19),  or  even  t«  the  Jumprrwt 
Otanftra  (Martins,  Piannalaign.  p.  S81),  Kiebubr,  in 
his  1/fKripl.  a/ Arabia,  ii,  356,  aaya,  "  We  eoold  leani 
nothing  of  the  tree  fnm  which  the  incenae  diatila,  an: 
Foiikal  does  not  mention  it.  I  know  that  It  is  to  he 
found  In  a  part  ofl^adramaut  [comp.  Wellaled,  i,  196; 
ii,  S33],  where  it  is  called  oUban.  Bat  the  Anbiana 
hold  their  own  incense  hi  no  eatmution,  and  make  na* 
of  that  only  which  comes  fhim  India.  ProbaMy  Ara- 
bian incense  was  eo  called  by  the  ancients  because  tbe 
Atsbs  traded  in  it,  and  conveyed  it  from  India  U>  tbt 
ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria."  Tbe  Hebrews  impmlcd 
their  frankincense  from  Saba  (laa.  Ix,  6;  Jer.  vi,  20); 
Init  it  ia  remarkable  that  at  presen  t  tbe  Arabian  libauiia, 
or  olibannm,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  tbat  the 
flneat  frankincense  imparted  into  Turkey  cam«  tbroogb 
Araliia  (Vom  tbe  islands  of  the  Indian  Arcfaipdago. 
The  Arabian  plant  may  parsibly  have  degenerated,  a 
it  may  be  that  tbe  6nest  kind  was  always  procured 
iVom  India,  us  it  certainly  was  In  the  time  of  Dioecoi- 
ides,  Burckhardt,  in  his  Trtwrli  in  A'vMa,  p.  262,  ob- 
serves; "The  fiSon  is  a  species  of  gnm,  collected  by 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  deserts  bctwera 
Kordofan  and  Shillok.  on  the  road  to  Sennaar.  It  ia 
said  to  exude  from  the  stem  of  a  tree,  in  the  aame 
manner  as  gum  arable.  Itb  sold  In  small  thin  cakea, 
is  of  a  dull  irray  color,  very  brittle,  and  has  a  atting 
smell.  The  conntry  people  use  it  as  a  perfume,  but  it 
is  dear.  It  is  much  in  demand  for  the  inhabitanta  at 
Taka,  and  all  tbe  tribes  between  tbe  Nile  and  the  Bed 
Sea.  It  is  exported  to  Souakin ;  the  Cairo  merchsDla 
receive  it  from  Jidda.    At  Cairo  it  is  considered  aa  tfa^ 

sorts,  one  of  which  Is  much  coarser  than  tbe  other. 
It  is  also  imported  into  Jidda  lYom  Souafael,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  Cape  Oardafui"  Col- 
onel James  Bird  likewise  observes:  "There  are  tw« 
kinds  of  frunkincense,  or  labim,  one  of  which  is  the 
produce  of  Hadramant,  and  is  collected  by  (be  BedoiUB 
Aralis,  tbe  other  is  brought  by  tbe  Sumalis  from  AfH- 
a.  The  former,  which  is  met  with  in  so^all  globnlar 
tumps,  has  a  tinge  of  green  in  its  color;  but  the  other, 
which  b  more  like  common  tvsin  in  appearance,  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  appearance.     M'hat  tbe  T 
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kind;  it  is  therefore  preferred  for  chewinc 
but  the  last  la  more  used  for  fumigation.  Both  kinds 
are  exported  by  tbe  HindA  merchants  to  India,  almg 
with  gum,  myrrh,  and  small  portions  of  boney  collect- 
ed in  the  country  near  Aden."  The  Arabs,  saya  Bo- 
senmlUler  (Afkrfikimit.  iv,  168),  call  the  most  excel- 
lent species  of  frankincense  amdinr:  and  that  this  b 
an  Indian  production  appears  from  Colehrooke's  obser- 
vation {An'a/k  lUtarcha,  ix,  377),  that  in  Hindis 
ivritings  on  medicaments  an  odorous  gum  is  called 
kvndura,  which,  according  to  tbe  Indian  granimarians, 
is  a  Sanscrit  word.  They  unanimously  stale  it  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  tree  called  tattaH,  and  in  the  vulgar 
language  laUd.  When  the  bark  la  pierced  there  ex- 
udes a  gum  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color,  exlcrsally 
powdery  IVom  fi'iclion,  but  internally  pellucid,  very 
brittle,  with  a  balsamic  or  resinoas  fm.t\\,  and  ■  some, 
what  acrid  taste ;  it  bums  with  a  clear  blaze  and  aa 
agreeable  odor.  The  tree  grows  in  the  Indian  innoifc 
tains,  and  is  one  of  considerable  size,  somewhat  re- 
semblinu  the  sumach,  and  belonging  to  the  same  nat> 
ural  family,  ItrMnlkacta,  or  torpentine-bearing  trcoi 
(see  Ainslie,  Mat.  tnd.  i,  265).  It  js  known  to  bota- 
nists by  the  name  of  BovceBia  trrala  or  linrifira 
(Roxburgh,  Flora  Indica,  iii,  38S);  it  has  pinnated 
leaves,  the  foUoIes  of  which  sue  pubescent,  ovate  aen- 
minate  and  serrate,  and  very  small  flowers  disposed  in 
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■Imple  aiilliry  ncamM.  By  inclnoni  in  tba  birk  s 
Tery  odoroui  gom  it  obtained,  whicli  the  Bpice-niBr- 
ch&nti  of  London  tecognised  iia  oKlynHiin  or  fniikiD- 
canM,  althouKh  it  had  been  lent  lo  England  u  *n  en- 
tirely different  special  ot  perfume  (we  UkeD,  Lekri.  d. 
Baton.  II,  ii,  6S7  aq.  1  Geigcr,  PMarmac.  B-jlan.  11,  llSH 
■qO-    Tbe  BonottUa  ttmtta  gnwt  to  a  height  of  foi^ 


AuiHUin  Santa,  ullh  tnlirgHl  ligv  ct  Ifas  Boiiu  and  cap. 

feet,  and  i>  found  in  Amborna  itnd  tbe  mountainoua 
^•tlicta  of  India.  Another  ipeciee,  the  B.  papyrijira, 
ocean  on  the  eaat  coast  of  AfHca,  in  Abjsainia,  about 
1000  f^et  above  (he  neo-IeTel,  on  bare  limeatone  rocks, 
to  wliich  Che  base  of  the  stem  is  attaclied  hy  a  thick 
maaa  of  vegetable  substance,  sending  roots  to  a  pn>- 
digtous  depth  in  the  rockv  crevices  (Hogg's  Vrff.  Kinff- 
Jom.  p.  349).  Its  resin,'  the  oUbanum  of  Aftica  and 
Arabia,  uiually  occurs  id  commerce  in  brownish  mass- 
••,  and  in  yellow-tinted  drops  or  "taari,"  not  so  large 
u  the  Indian  varlet?.  The  last  is  still  burnt  in  Hin- 
du temples  under  the  nairei  of  "  rhauda"  and  "Ib- 
tan"— the  latter  evidently  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
UbimaJii  and  it  Is  eitported  from  Bomhav  In  coasider- 
al>1e  qaantities  for  the  use  of  Greek  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic churcles.  From  Cant,  iv,  14  It  has  )ieen  inferred 
that  the  ^nkincenaa-tree  gTevr  in  FalesUna  (compare 
Athen.  iU,  101),  and  especially  on  Jloaut  Ubanon. 
The  connection  between  the  names,  however,  goes  for 
DothiDg  (Lebonah,  I^banon) ;  the  word  may  be  used 
for  aromatic  plants  generally  (Gesen.  Ltx.  :  v.) ;  and 
the  rhetorical  dourisbea  of  Florus  (Epic,  iii,  6,  "  tbnris 
eilvaa")  and  Auaonius  (J/awujf.  p.  110)  are  of  little 
aval]  against  the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  present 
found  In  Palestine.  (See  Cel'ii  HifrobX  231 ;  Dod.  a 
SUpei,  commml.  in  Th/ophr.  p.  076  sq. ;  OeeeaiDS,  H^. 
Themur.  p.  741 ;  Pfrng  Cylop.  s.  v.  Olibanum  and  Bos- 
wellia  Tborifera).     See  AnnHAtrce. 

Franka,   Convaralon   of.      See  Culodwio  ; 

Fruu,  or  rrBamlaa,  Wolfoako,  a  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Plauen,  1664,  lie  became 
profeaioT  of  history,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  died  Oct.  26, 1628.  AmonR  his 
Toloininoua  writings  are  H  ninn/iiiis  iitbyria  Sacra 
(beat  ed.  Frankfort,  171S,  4  vol-.  4to)  ■.—Tmctalai  Ike- 
ologicat  de  MerprtUUvrnt  S.S.  (Wiltenb.  2d  edit.  171)8, 
4to) ;  —  ScMa  micrijiriorwii  patrutrtialiina  tacnt,  as- 
■ertiDg  tbe  ortliodox  doctrine  of  the  atonement  against 
the  Socinians  (Wltteub.  1654,  4to,  and  often). 

Fm  Paolo.     See  SABn. 

Fruer,  Alaxaadei,  D.D.,  miiUit«t  of  Kirkhiil, : 


Sootland,  wrote  Kry  to  Pmphtcia  not  yet  accomplufud 
(Edinburgh,  1793,  8vo),  described  by  Orme  (Biil.  Bib.') 
aa  ''a  work  of  some  merit,"  containing  "rules  fur  tbe 
arrangement  of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies,  obaervations 
on  their  dates,  and  a  general  view  of  the  events  furctold 
inthem;"  alauCuiiunairaryi>n/tinaA(180a,  8ro).  See 
Fati  Eeeltt.  Soolie.  iii,  !66. 

FniMT,  JTamea,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Charch  of 
Scotland,  bom  about  1700,  and  died  1769,  was  the  author 
at  The  Seriplun  DrK/rint  n/ SaamiJIaaion  (Edmbaigh, 
1774.  ISmo),  of  which  several  editions  have  appeared, 
the  last  an  abtidgment  (London,  Tract  Society,  1849, 
ISmo).  This  work  was  edited  by  Dr,  Erakine.  and  is 
highly  praised  by  Onoe  {BibL  BO.).    See  Ftuli  ftdtt. 


Cladds,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  born  la 
nctfdy  in  law.  He  waa  doctor  of  the  Sorhonne.  the- 
ological prolbssoT  at  Paris,  and  superior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan  convent  there.  He  wrate  OissertariaiKj  BiUi'ca 
(Paris,  1«82,  g  vols.  4ta)  i—Couri  de  PUlotopliU  (Ptm, 
1668,2vols.4b>);— Cb«rt(fe  TlUolegic  (Paris,  167!,  4 
vols,  fol.) ;  reprinted,  with  additions  by  the  author.  In 
l^tin.  as  Stolia  Ac/^tmktit  ten  muenia  doelorit  >■&- 
tilii  Uaotoiica  dogmata  (Venice,  12  vola.  4to).  Ue  diad 
in  Paris,  Feb.  86, 1711. 
Fratei,  the  Latin  word  for  brother.    See  Bhoth. 

Fraternity  (ooit/Vntmit(iu,  soda/ifoi),  tbe  name 
ot  associations  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
pursue  special  religions  end  eccleeiasUcal  purposes, 
observe  corresponding  statutes  and  religious  exercises, 
and  are  endowed  with  indulgence^  and  sometimes 
with  other  privileges.  Among  the  purposes  to  which 
ftaternilles  are  devoted  are  the  nuning  of  the  sick, 
support  of  the  poor,  the  practice  of  a  special  devotion 
to  some  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  the  ven- 
eration of  a  particular  saint,  etc.  In  the  earlier  timet 
of  t)>e  Christian  Church,  aa  all  Romsn  Catholic  writen 
admit,  there  Is  no  trace  of  ftatemilies.  The  lirst  ref- 
erence to  them  Is  found  in  an  order  of  bishop  Odo,  of 
Paris  (died  l'20fl).  providing  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  a  Mirbnic  fniteraity.  In  the  12th  century  the 
fraternity  of  Bridge  Brethren  (q.  v.)  arose  at  Avignon. 
Among  the  oldcat  associations  of  this  class  belongs 
alao  the  fraternity  of  the  Goufalonieri,  who  were  con. 
firmed  by  pope  Clement  IV.  In  the  17th  and  I8th 
centuries  the  "  Marianic  Coogr^ations"  spread  wide- 
ly, cspecistly  in  Southern  Germany,  and  in  connection 
with  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Among  the  other  most 
noted  atsociitions  were  that  of  the  Scapulary  {q. 
v.).  Rnsarv  (q.  v.),  and  Corpus  Christi.  The  popes 
aement  VIII.  Paul  V,  Benedict  XIII,  and  Benedict 
XIV  issued  several  constitutions  and  decrees  concern- 
ing fraternities.  All  tbe  fraternities  of  the  Church 
are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  his 
right  of  visitation.  No  hvterniiy  can  be  erected  in  a 
diocese  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  who  has  the 
right  of  examining,  sanctioning,  and,  whenever  be 
chooses,  altering  their  statutes.  Among  the  fraterni- 
ties of  modem  origin,  none  has  extended  so  widely  as 
Ihe  "  Fraternity  of  the  most  Holy  and  Immsculata 
Hi-art  of  Mar}'  for  the  Conversion  of  Sinners,"  which 
was  foonded  In  1837  by  the  abbi  Dufriche  Desge. 
neltm  In  Paris.  Among  the  many  religious  societies 
which  have  been  of  late  established  bv  the  High- 
Church  school  in  the  Anglican  Church  arc' many  which 
assume  the  name  "Brotherhood"  or  "Confraternity." 
The  '■  Kalendar  for  the  English  Church"  for  the  year 
1869  mentions  all  societies  of  this  kind  then  in  exist- 
ence in  England,  among  them  the  "Guild  of  St.  Alban 
the  Alartyi,"  all  the  branches  of  which  call  themselvea 
hrotherbaod  or  sisterhood;  tbe  "Confraternity  of  ths 
most  Holy  Trinity ;"  tbe  "  Confraternity  of  tbe  Bless- 
ed Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;"  the 
"  Brotherhood  of  St.  Luke  the  Physician  and  ¥.ym- 
gfiX^V'—AVgrntme  Beal-Eiiq/kliiF.  ill,  134  (a.  v.  Brw 
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denclinJieB) ;  Kahttdar/iir  He  EHglui  CAwvi/or  1869 
(London,  ISGS,  p.  198-311).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Fratiei,  plant  ot/raUr.     Sea  Dbbtubbn. 

FratricelU,  Fratlcelll.  orFratelll,  a  lov  Lat- 
in or  Italian  diminatlve,  denoting /rufru  mimtm,  lil- 
Uo  brotbera.  The  l«rm  bu  been  applied  to  lo  manj 
diO^rent  sects  that  Ita  UH  in  writen  of  the  Middle 
Age  ia  confusing.  It  was  flrst  applied  to  a  aect  of 
Franciieana  wbicb  arose  in  Italy  aliout  the  ytmi  1S94. 
It  waa  used  ■■  a  term  of  deriiion,  as  the  gronter  nnm- 
berof  them  were  apostate  monks;  and  Tor  tbi*  ressDC 
it  WIS  tiometiniea  giveti  to  other  sects,  oi  the  Cathjr- 
tats,WflIdenses,  eti:.  When  this  nsme  was  applied  to 
the  roore  rigid  of  the  Franciscan!>,  it  was  deemed  bcm- 

Franciseans  (q,  v.),  pope  Ccelestin  V  authoriied  PrI.  i/o 
ifaetraia  and  Fd,  de  d'emprmKi  to  form  a  new  order, 
who  were  called  Paupertt  trrmiti  Dora,  Cirlaliiti,  and 
who  olitained  permiBsioD  to  live  in  solitude,  as  bermita, 
and  to  obHire  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  In  all  Its  ligor. 
Many  of  the  more  ascetic  and  extravagant  monks  join- 
ed them,  who,  living  according  to  their  own  fsncies, 
and  maldng  sil  perfection  consist  in  poverty,  and  op- 
posed hy  the  regnlar  Franciscans,  were  condemned  bv 
Boniface  VIII  (1SU2).  and  tbo  inquiaitoni  wen  order^ 
by  John  XXII  (1818)  to  proceed  against  thi^m  as  her- 
etics, which  commiision  they  executed  with  tba  ut- 
most barbarity.  After  this,  many  of  them  adopted  the 
views  of  Pel»r  John  Oliva  de  Serignun,  published  in 
bis  commentary.  Sec  Oliva.  Thev  beid  the  Roman 
Church  to  be  Babylon ;  that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis 
was  oliserved  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  tes- 
tontion  of  the  true  Gospel  ofChrist.  They  cffinned 
that  St.  Francis  waa  the  anifel  mertioned  in'tiev.  xiv, 
0(  that  the  Gospel  was  to  bo  abrogated  in  1200,  and  to 
give  place  to  a  Dew  Gospel,  a  book  published  under 
the  name  of  the  abbot  Joachim;  that  the  mlnlsten  of 
this  reformation  were  to  be  barefooted  Wars.  They 
wero  repeatedly  condemned ;  and  from  authentic  rac- 
onls  it  appean  that  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons wero  barat  by  the  Joqaisitlon  ftam  1818  to  the 
time  of  Innocent  VI.     These  severities  were  repeated 

they  maintained  themselves  down  to  the  15tb  century, 
— HcrzDR,  Rto^-Enrsttop.  iv,  5G2 ;  Moshelm,  Ch.  Hitt. 
cent  liii,  pt.  il,  chap,  ii,  §  80,  notes  8B,  87 ;  Hase,  Ch. 
But.  §  265 ;  Um1>«rch,  HUtary  of  rht  /n^nnd'on.  See 
EvEBLASTisa  GosrEL;  Francibcanb. 

Frauds.  Piotis,  "arftj&yf  and  falsehoods  made  use 
of  In  propaitating  what  is  believed  to  be  useful  to  the 
eaUBO  otreGgitm.  They  are  the  offspring  of  sinceri- 
ty and  Insincerity;  of  religions  zeal  combined  with  a 
defective  morality;  of  conscientiousness  in  nspect  of 
tho  end,  and  unscrupulous  dishonesty  as  to  the  means : 
without  the  one  of  these  ingredients,  there  could  be  no 
tnui ;  without  the  other,  it  could  In  no  sense  be  term- 
ed a  pious  frand.  These  f^ods  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly pncUsed  In  Che  Church  of  Rome.  But  Pnt. 
eslauto.  In  their  ahborrence  of  the  ftvads  that  have 
been  so  often  employed  in  support  of  that  corrupt  sys- 
tem, are  prone  to  forget,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  to 

that  makes  the  fnnds  detestable,  and  that  their  sep- 
aration from  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  place  them 
In  a  situation  which  exempts  them  fnm  all  danger  of 
failing  into  corruptions ;  among  the  r^st,  into  the  jus- 
tlAcation  of  pious  frauds,  substantially  similar  to  those 
with  which  that  Church  ia  so  Justly  reproached.  See 
H'hatelT.  Error!    of  fiOnaninH."     Sas    CaBuibtbvi 

FTayesInous,  Dehib,  Codnt  of.  an  eminent  pnl- 
ale  of  the  Galilean  Church,  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  peer 
of  France,  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
etc,  was  bom  May  9,  17S5,  at  Cnriirea,  in  Gascony. 
Hii  latber  designed  him  fbr  the  law,  but  be  preftrred 
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the  Church,  and  in  1788  faa  attached  himself  to  tba 
community  of  Loon,  directed  by  the  priest*  of  St.  Sol- 
pice,  In  Parta.  The  society  was  broken  up  by  tbo 
RevolotioD,  but  after  the  adoption  of  Napoleon's  ccHi* 
cordat  in  IBOl  it  was  reunited,  and  FrayssiDOiu  be- 
came lecturer  on  dogmatic  theology.  In  180S  be  coib- 
menced  a  serial  of  "catechetical  conferences"  ia  St. 
Sul{uce,  which  had  gnat  success.  Nnpoleon  threat- 
ened to  break  up  these  conferences  unless  Frayssinova 

hearen ;  but  be  would  not  consent,  nor  was  he  fnTtber 
disturbed.  These  meetings  were  suspended  by  tha 
Church  authorities  from  1809  to  1814,  then  conUnoed 
till  1S22;  and  bis  lectures  at  them  wen  printed  lutder 
tlie  title  Difattt  da  Chrinianumt  (Pa^l^  18SS,  3  voU, 
Svo),  containing  a  risumA  of  previous  Uwki  oa  tbe 
evidences,  with  additional  scientiflc  argumenta.  ft 
WB9  tranibtcd  into  English,  Deftfite  of  CkriOiamtg,  im 
a  Seriei  of  Ucturtt,  etc.  (I^ndon,  1836, 1  vols.  Svo). 
After  the  reatontlon  (1814)  he  became  very  popular 
at  court,  and  was  made  first  almoner  of  Louis  X  VIII. 
He  refused  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nismes,  bat  in 
IS!3  waa  mode  Ushop  of  Hermopolis  atpar^mt  iitJUm- 

the  University  and  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  aam 
of  his  flrst  acta  was  to  put  on  end  to  Guisot's  lectnraa 
on  history  "aa  of  dangerous  tendency."  In  1824  ba 
liecame  peer  of  France  and  minister  of  public  liistnu-* 
tion  and  worship.  Ha  was  also  minlaterof  wonhipnn- 
der  Charles  X,  but  soon  retired ;  and  gave  his  advicciis 
retirement,  against  the  famous  Ord^aoMa  which  led 
to  the  Revolution  of  1830.  He  followed  the  forliuiea 
of  Charti'B  X,  who  died  In  his  arma  at  Goriti.  Frajs- 
sinous  died  at  St.  Genii;!  Dec.  IS,  1841.  HI*  life  waa 
written  by  Henrion  (2  vols.  8vo).  Besides  the  woA 
mentioned  above,  he  wrote  La  Vraii  Priitapft  dt 
r^Uit  GaUkant  lur  la  puuimce  KrUiiaitifiir,  la  pa~ 
pauti,  etc.  (1817,  Svo),  a  work  said  by  the  Cltramoo- 
tanlsU  to  "look  towards  Jansenism,  or  tocnethinK 
worse."  According  lo  it,  the  pope  is  infallible  only 
when  in  hsrmonv  with  the  voice  of  tho  entire  Church. 
— Hoefer,  A'our.  SSi^.  GitiraU,  ivlii,  G19. 

Fr£d6glie  or  Frldnglas,  a  medieval  fnonUah 
writer,  was  of  English  origin,  and  flonriibed  in  th* 
9th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Alcnin,  who  took  bim 
to  France,  where  he  obtained  employment  at  tbe  coort 
of  Charlemagne.  He  succeeded  ^Icidn  In  tbe  abbeT* 
of  St.  Hardn,  and  had  also  conferred  on  hiui  tlwae  of 
SLBertin  and  Cormery,  and  was  chancellor  to  Looia 
le  IMbonaaire.  His  Epilola  de  f/UtiUi  tt  (ew6n>(pre. 
served  in  the  Miic^arKa  of  Baluse,  torn.  I)  is  dividad 
into  two  parts,  and  the  author  attempts  to  show  ia  the 
Gnt  part  that  tbe  nibilum  is  somelbing  real,  and  in 
the  second  that  the  tenebne  an  a  corporeal  subatance. 
Hi*  work  ageing  Agobard  Is  lost,  but  the  deacriptaoA 
of  Cormery  In  the  poems  of  Alcuin  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  him.— Ho«(^,  A'our.  Biog.  GitiraU,  zwiii, 
S2& 

Frsderllu,  WiixEM ,  was  an  enllglttened  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  contributed  mnch  to  pnpare  the 
way  tot  the  Reformation  in  Holland.  In  earlier  Hfa 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  John  Weasel  and  R. 
Agricola,  and  in  later  yean  that  of  Erasmus.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning,  and  alao  skilled  in  mediciiia. 
He  was  pastor  of  St.  Martin'a  church  in  Groningen. 
He  also  (Mqnently  served  tbe  city  in  a  politkal  ca- 
pacity. He  acquind  great  influence,  and  was  highly- 
esteemed.  Erasmus  ngarded  him  not  only  aa  an  en- 
lightened man,  but  ss  a  model  prietL  He  belonged 
to  a  circle  in  which  the  spirit  of  Wassel  continBed  to 
live.  Aasociated  with  snch  men  as  Kverard  Jarghea, 
Herman  Abriog,  Nikolaas  Lesdorp,  Johannes  Hn). 
mermans,  and  Gerard  I^toris,  he  diffused  libeiBl 
ideas  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Beforao* 
era  than  with  those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  The  Do- 
minicana  atWmpted  lo  countanct  these  liberal  viewa 
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I17  oltteriiiK  to  defend  certaio  tbnes.  A  debate  en- 
Biicd  in  1G23.  Id  the  progreu  of  It  it  became  appar- 
ont  (bat  tbis  circle  offrieada  bad  deeply  imbibsd  the 
spirit  and  aentimeats  of  the  illuetrioai  Weuel.  The 
lilieity  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  exproaalon  of  their 
'Viewi  WBi  greatly  doe  to  the  extraordinary  Influence 
of  Frederiks.  He  laid  Oroningen  under  ilill  further 
obligations  to  him  by  beqoeathing  to  the  St.  Hartin's 
church  his  library,  volumes  of  which  ere  still  found 
on  the  ■helres  of  the  University  Library  of  that  place. 
He  died  in  15-ib.  He  left  a  ion,  who  was  a  civilian, 
and  who  rendered  hiniitilf  very  useful  by  his  botpital- 
ity  and  reidinesa  Ifl  assist  those  who  were  psreecnled 
toT  their  faith.  See  Glaslns,  Goigeherd  Kederimd, 
blx.  472  en  verv. ;  Ypeij  snd  Dermont,  GiKhitdeau  der 
Ntdtrlaiidiehe  UtreaniKU  Kcrk,  1  Deel,  bis.  6C  (Breda, 
1819).     (J.  P.W.) 

Fia«  Chtiroli  of  Scotland.  See  Scotland, 
Free  Chdbcu  op. 

Free  Goniragatloiu  (_Fraa  Gemtindet),  an  or- 
guilxatlon  of  advapeed  German  Rationalists  and  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  who  have  fbrmally  seeeded 
from  the  state  churches.  They  arose  oat  of  the  »o- 
eiety  of  Protestant  Friends  (_Prolatcmti*cht  Fraaide), 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents.  Friends  of 
Light  {l.ichl/raauh).  The  flrst  impulse  to  lbs  organ- 
ization of  Protestant  Friends  was  given  by  pastor 
Uhlich,  who,  on  Jone  29, 1S4I,  presided  at  Gnadan.  in 
tbe  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  at  a  meeting  of  16 
theologians  and  school-teachers.  A  second  meeUng, 
held  nt  Halle  on  tbe  SOth  of  September,  1841,  was  at- 
bmded  by  56  Friends  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Anbalt, 
wid  agreed  upon  nine  fandaniental  articles.  The 
third  meeting,  held  in  Leipiie  In  1843,  connted  about 
SOO  participants,  ministers  and  laymen;  tbe  seventh, 
faeld  in  Coethen  in  1844,  about  160  ministers  and  500 
laymen.  In  1846  the  Prussian  government  deposed 
two  of  the  lenders  of  tbe  movement,  Uhlich  and  Dr. 
Bnpp,  fVom  their  positions  as  ministen  of  tbe  Stat« 
Cburch.  Both  at  once  established  Free  Conin^ga- 
tloiu,  Ubiicb  at  Magdeburg  and  Rupp  it  Kfinlgtberg. 
The  former,  within  a  few  months,  numbered  7000  mem- 
bers. Other  congregations  wore  soon  after  established 
in  Halle  (l>y  Wisliccnus),  in  Nordbsusen  (by  E.  Bai- 
ler), In  Marburg  (by  prof  Bayrhofer).  In  1847,  the 
flret  Conterance  of  Frea  Congregutions  took  ptaee  at 
Nordhausen,  to  which  also  the  German  Catholics  (q. 
V.)  were  invited.  The  revolution  of  1848  gave  to  the 
Tnt  Congreftatiiins  gnater  liberty,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  increase  of  memWs.  At  iba  second 
Confbrence,  held  st  Halberstadt  in  1849,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  a  nnlon  with  tbe  German  CatfaoUcs;  and 
by  tbe  third  Conference,  held  In  Hay,  1860  (it  was 
opened  at  Leipsic,  but,  when  some  memben  were  or- 
dered out  of  the  city,  adjourned  to  Coethen),  tbe  union 
was  consummated.  At  this  Conference  the  Apostles' 
Creed  was  formslly  rejected,  and  the  cned  of  the  new 
organizittoD  somniarixed  in  tbe  formula  ^'  I  believe  in 
God  and  his  elemul  kingdom  as  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ."  With  regard  to  bsp- 
tUm,  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  and  all  forms  of  divine  wor- 
abip,  full  liberty  was  given  to  Individual  congrega- 
tions. After  the  overthrow  of  the  free  political  con- 
■tilations  established  In  Germany  in  1818,  the  Free 
Congregations  were  in  most  Gennan  states  again  sub- 
jected to  very  oppressive  lavs.  In  Saxony  they  were 
altogether  supprened.  In  Bavaria,  the  baptisms  per- 
Ibnned  by  their  ministers  were  declared  Invalid.  At 
the  same  time,  dissensions  broke  out  among  tbe  con- 
gregations themselves.  Some  leaders,  like  Dr.  Rupp, 
desired  to  retain  tbe  name  Christian,  and  to  be  regard- 
ed OE  Christians ;  but  the  majority  wished  to  drop  the 
name  Christian,  and  even  declared  against  the  belief 
In  a  personal  God.  In  1868  the  Union  of  Free  Con- 
gn^tiona  numbered  Id  Germany  1!1  congregations, 
with  2A,000  members;  and  six  periodicals  advocated 


their  views.  AmongtheGennaas  of  the  United  Statai, 
the  Union  (ShkI)  of  Free  Congregations  embracei 
Ave  congregations,  viz.  Philadelphia  (since  lgS2) ;  St. 
Louis  (I860} ;  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.  (three  branches) ;  Dana 
Ca.,WU.;  Hoboken  (1865).  A  periodical  is  published 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Union  acta  hand  In  hand  with 
the  "Alliance  of  Freethinkers"  (a  German  sodely  in 
New  York),  and  a  number  of  "Free  Men's  Associa- 
tions" in  diflerent  ports  of  the  country.  Similar  Free 
Societies  esist  in  France,  luly,  Belginm,  and  Holland. 
^See  Zgcbiesche,  Dit  pntataitl.  FreUfuJt  (Altenburg, 
1846);  Huym,  ATriu  UBKrer  ntig.  Bmcegwg  |]84<)i 
Nippold,  llan^iich  der  ntufjloi  Kirrhmgrteh,  (2d  cdiL 
Elberfeld,  18C8);  Scbem,  Amtrkaa  Ecda.  Almanae 
/orl8fi8(N.Y.iaG8).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Freedom  (n^Gn,  da^ahaA',  maiatmimm,  Lev. 
xix,  30;  entirely  dilferent  from  voXiriia,  dliitmh^. 
Acts  xiii,  28;  "commonwealth."  I.  e. poSlg,  Eph.  tt, 
IS).  Strangers  resident  in  Palestine  had  the  fullest 
protection  of  the  law,  equally  with  tbe  native  Hebrews 
(Lev.xxiv,22;  Numb.xv,15;  Deut.i,:6;  xxiv.lT); 
the  law  of  usury  was  the  only  exception  (Dent,  xziil, 
30).  The  advantage  the  Hebrew  had  over  the  Gentile 
was  strictly  spiritual,  in  his  being  a  member  of  tbe  eo> 
cieslastical  as  welt  as  the  civil  conimuntty  of  Jehovah. 
But  even  to  this  spiritual  privilege  Gentiles  were  ad> 
mitted  under  certain  restrictions  (Deut,  xxiii.l-i»;  1 
Sam.  xxi,  T;  3  Sam.  xi,  18).  The  Ammonites  and 
Hoabites  were  excluded  tram  tbe  citizenship  of  tha 
theocracy,  and  tha  perMns  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxlii, 
1-6.  See  FoREiOMBB.  Tha  Mosaic  code  points  out 
the  several  cases  In  which  the  eervanta  of  the  Hebrewa 
were  to  receive  tbeii  freedom  (Exod.  xxi,  2-4,  7,8; 
Lev.xxv.SO  41,47-66;  DeuLzv,t!-lT).  See  Slavb. 
There  were  various  modes  whereby  the  freedom  of 
Rome  could  be  attaiiKd  by  foreigners,  such  as  by  me^ 
it  or  favor,  by  money  (Acts  xxii,  28),  or  by  family. 
Tbe  in^miius  or  freeman  came  directly  by  birth  to  fros- 
dom  and  to  cicUenship.  The  BUrliiau  or  freedman 
was  a  msnnmittod  stave,  and  his  chiidt^n  were  de- 
nominated tibrrlini,  1.  e.  ftvedmen  or  fV-eednien's  sona. 
See  LiBEBTiHK.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
freedmen  had  not  equal  rights  with  the  Oeemen  or 
those  of  f^ee  birth.  The  Roman  citiien  could  not  b« 
legally  scourged  ;  neither  could  he  lie  bound,  or  lie  ex- 
amined by  question  or  torture,  to  extort  a  confession 
from  blm.  If,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  he  deemed  him- 
self and  his  cause  to  be  treated  by  the  president  with 
dishonor  and  injustice,  he  coald.  by  appeal,  remove  It 
to  Rome  to  the  determination  of  the  emperor  (Acts  xvi, 
87-89;  ixi,B9;  xxii,  35;  xxv,  II,  13).  Christiana 
are  represented  as  Inheriting  tbe  rights  of  s|dritual 
citiienship  by  being  membera  of  the  commonwealth 
or  community  of  Jehovah  (Eph.  ii.  12;  Phil.  Ui.  20). 
See  CiTizKHBHip.  The  Christian  slave  Is  the  Lord's 
ftcedman,  snd  a  partaker  of  all  the  privileges  of  the 
children  of  God;  and  the  Christian  ft*emun  is  the 
servant  ofChrist(lCor.vi, Si;  Rom. vi,30-22),  Paul 
acknowledges  that  freedom  is  worthy  of  being  eagerly 
embraced;  but  tbe  freedom  which  he  esteemed  most 
Important  In  its  consequences  was  that  which  i»  given 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (I  Cor.  vii,  21-23).  The 
Jews,  under  the  Mosaic  law,  are  represented  as  in  a 
state  ofservitode.  and  Christians  as  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom (John  viii,  81-36 ;  Gfll.ly,22-31).    SeeSuiVEHT. 

Free  (or  Fbee-wiu.)  O&eiliiB  C^^T?'  ntdabak', 
i.  e.  PtJimtaty,  as  often),  spoken  oF  a  spontaneous  g{ft 
(Exod.  XXXV,  29 ;  Ezra  1,  4 ;  comp.  7).  but  chiefly  of 
acD/untat:y«cr>jb»(Lev.  Kxil,  2Sj  EzTaiiI,6;  Eiek. 
xlvi,  12;  pinr.  3  Chron.  xxxl,  14;  Lev.  xxiii,  88; 
Amos  iv,  5 ;  tig.  Paa.  cxix,  108),  as  opposed  to  one  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  ('^'7]),  or  in  exfuatlon  of  soma 
offence.     See  TBA9K-oFrEBi:ia. 


•  FREEMAN  «( 

(wara,  entitled  A  Dialogue  <m  Ae  Ikitg,  ud  m  Con/ula- 
tian  o/lht  DoetHne  aftht  Trinils,  whieb  «u  publicly 
barned;  and  the  lUtbor  wu  fiii«d£5U0aiid  compelled 
to  m^e  a  reouiUtiDii  in  Wntminiter  Hill.— Aliibone, 
DUi.ofAiMort,t.v.;  Rom,  ff««  *%.  Wei.  rii,  MB- 
9.     (J.W.  M.) 

Froeman  (ianXtidipos,  ana  nanumilied,  a  tmA- 
msn,  1  Cor.  vil,  32;  so  Jmephiu,  Aid.  Tii,ll,  !;  Sa- 
chines,  lix,  25 )  Xenophon,  AAat.  1, 10),  FREEWOH- 
AN  (AfuSipi,  tfrtlbmn  femile,  G*l.  It,  S3,  S8,  SO; 
eUewhere  simply  "free").      See  Frkbdoh. 

Freemsn,  Jahbs,  tiie  first  putor  of  ■  Uoituiui 
chuTFh  in  New  England,  wu  bom  in  Cturleetown, 
April  22. 1759,  «nd  gradosted  at  Hsmrd  in  1777,  His 
theologicsl  Btudiee  were  curied  on  with  difScnlty  dnr- 
iog  the  wsr.  In  1782  he  ns  invited  to  officiate  u 
reader  in  King's  Ctiapel  for  ux  months,  and  in  178B  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  cburcb,  atipalitlng,  however, 
for  permission  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed  trraa  the 
•ervicB.  He  soon  began  to  feel  doabts  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinitf,  and  finallj  preached  a  series  of 
unnone  to  bis  people  renouncing  the  doctrine.  The 
church  resolved  (in  1786)  to  alter  theh-  liturgy  and  re- 
tain tbeir  pastor.  Thus  the  first  Episcopal  chnrch  In 
Kew  England  became  the  fint  Dnltailan  church  in 
America.  AppUcation  was  made  to  Bishop  Provoat  in 
1787  to  oidain  Ur.  Freeman;  but  the  bishop,  of  course, 
refused,  and  the  pastor  was  ordained  by  hia  own  people. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities,  and  of  excellent 
intellectual  powers,  and  was  very  successful  as  putor 
and  preacher.  He  died  Xovember  14, 1835.  Besides 
contributiena  to  periodical  literature  and  to  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Hassachusetts  Ilistoilcal  Society,  be  pab- 

lisbed  Strmimt  md  Addram  (Boston,  1832) Warv, 

JJitifariaK  Biografk;/,  i,  143,  sq.  j  Spngoe,  jltMoIt,  tIU, 
163. 

Fre«  Religions  Aasoclatloii,  the  name  of  an 
association  estabiiahed  in  Boston,  United  States,  in 
May.  1867.  The  Constitution  adopted  at  the  fint 
meetbg  declared  the  otijecta  of  Ibe  auocuUlon  to  be 
to  promote  the  uiterests  of  pure  religion,  to  enooorage 
tha  scientific  study  of  tbeology,  and  to  increase  fellow, 
ahip  in  the  spirit ;  and  to  this  end  all  persons  interat- 
•d  in  these  objects  are  cordially  ioTited  to  its  mem- 
berihip.  Eacb  member  of  the  asaociatim  is  left  indi- 
Tidually  responsible  for  his  own  oiUDions  slona,  and 
affects  in  no  degree  his  relations  to  other  aasociationa. 
Any  person  desiring  to  co-operate  with  the  aaaociation 
will  be  Gonsidetvd  a  member,  with  full  right  to  speak 
in  its  meetings,  but  is  required  to  contribute  a  small 
annual  fee  as  a  preliminary  to  the  privilege  of  toting 
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meeting  at  Bottori,  one  month's  noUi 
the  meeting  being  previuusly  given.  A  permanent 
orgaDiiation  was  effected  of  officen  and  committees. 
At  the  iirat  meeting  speeches  were  msde  by  Unitari- 
ans, Universalists,  Spiritiulista,  Pragreasive  Friends, 
PtDKreasive  Jews,  and  others  connected  with  no  par- 
ticular religious  denomination.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing, held  in  1866,  a  Baptist  clei^man,  who  had  bei 
censured  for  close  commnnion  practice,  and  an  Epi 
copslinn  clergyman,  who  had  been  tritd  for  an  e: 
change  of  pnipit  with  a  non-E[dMopal  clergyman, 
were  among  the  speakers.     (A.  J.  S.) 

Free  Spirit,  Brethren  of  tlie.    See  BrktiI' 

KBK  OF  THE  FrBE  SPIRIT. 

Fiee-ttalnkera,  "  a  name  adopted  by  sceptics  tt 
express  the  librrlg  which  they  claim  and  exercise,  tt 
think  (or  doubt)  as  they.plesse  open  all  subjects,  es. 
pecialiy  those  connected  with  religion.  The  term 
originated  in  the  18th  century,  thonith  '  free-thinking' 
liad  earlier  appeared  in  England.  In  I'lS.  a  ireakly 
paper,  entitled  Tit  Frrr-Mttirr,  was  poblisbed;  and 
in  France  and  Germany  a  corresponding  spirit  ezten- 
aivelyprevailed."— Eden,C*urc*iBoii'.i«c(.B.T.    See 


FREUNGHUTSEN 

Free  wUL     Sea  Will. 
Pree-irlll  Baptists.    See  BApnns. 
FreUnglitiyseii,  the  name  of  abmily  entinnit  Is 
the  history  of  tbe  American  Church. 

1.  FnELINUUUYaEH,  TUEODOKCB  Jacobcb,  firat 
liniBler  of  the  Reformed  Prolestsot  Dutch  Chorch  in 
omerset  County,  M.  J.  He  was  tioni  at  Lingen,  in 
East  Friesland  (now  in  HanoTer,  Pmssia),  about  1691. 
was  educated  there,  and  was  ordained  in  1717.  By  the 
perianal  influence  of  Sicca  Tjadde,  on?  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  he  «>a  in- 
duced to  come  to  America,  where  ha  arrived  in  Janua- 
ry, 1720,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  people  to 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  New  Bnuiswick, 
upon  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Rarltan  and  its  tribaluioa. 
Encountering  all  the  difBcnltics  of  a  newly-sctUad 
country  and  a  tparae  population,  whose  religions  spirit 

la  very  (brmal  and  relaxed,  his  bithful  and  fcarlea 

inistry  gave  great  oObnoe  to  many,  and  aronied  a 
spirit  of  persecntlng  opposltbn.  But.  with  apoetoUc 
leal,  he  declared,  "I  wonld  rather  die  a  thouaand 
deaths  than  not  preach  tbe  truth."  A  great  reTival 
of  raligiou  resulted  from  bis  evangelical  labors.  The 
highest  testimony  to  his  sncceas  has  been  left  on  rec- 
ord  b3'  such  men  as  Bev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  Georga 
Whitefield,  and  Preaident  Edwards;  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  Uessler,  in  his  Uiitarical  Rerita  of  lit  R.  D.  Olsrei 
of  Rariitati  also  In  bit  paper  entitled  "Tbe  Hollanders 
in  New  Jersey,"  read  before  the  Kew  Jeney  Histoo- 
cal  Sodet]-,  September,  1850— a  valnshle  document. 
A  characteristic  volume  of  his  sermons,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  language  by  Rev.  William  Demanst, 
was  issued  in  1866  (I2mo,  pp.  42!)  by  the  Board  of 
Publication  of  tbe  R.  P.  D.  Cborch,  New  York.  His 
Uograpber  Bays  "his  labors  continued  tor  mure  than 
a  qnarter  of  a  century  ;  and  althou^  be  was  oflan 
attacked  in  the  civil  courts,  before  the  colonial  antliar- 
itles,  and  by  complaint  to  the  Claaaia  of  AmatetdBm, 
be  never  succumbed.  He  was  always  sustained  by 
the  ecclesiastical  anthoritlei.  All  hia  children  wer« 
believere.  Hia  five  sona  were  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try, and  his  two  daughters  were  married  to  minisleiv." 
His  ministry  dosed  about  1747  (see  J/emair  of  Bom. 
Tkeo.  FrdHslmfm,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D., 
N.T.,  Harpers,  1868).     (W.J.  R.T.) 

3.  FREUi«>BiiTaEii,Rev.TitBOi>oi(B.eldertson  of 
the  ainve-named,  came  to  this  coantry  in  174&  an  oc- 
dained  minister,  and  waa  settled  over  the  Reformad 
Dutch  Chnrch  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  Is  repreaented  to 
have  been  an  ardent,  frank,  and  popolar  man ;  eameat, 
eloquent,  tender,  and  warm-heatted  as  a  preacher;  of 
spotless  life,  and  of  eminent  piety — "the  apostolic  and 
much-beloved  Freyilnghuysen,"  as  the  name  was  fv- 
roeriy  written.  After  a  ministry  of  fifteen  years  in 
Albany,  be  returned  to  Holland  in  1760,  partly  bs- 
canae  of  ministerial  discoungements  I^m  ttie  eicca- 
sive  worldliness  of  the  city,  partly  to  visit  bis  native 
land,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  |Bi>cim) 
funds  for  founding  a  literary  and  tbeolt^cil  institu- 
tion. But  be  never  returned,  liavinc  been  lost  at  na 
on  the  voyage.  It  is  remarkable  that  bis  two  broth- 
ers. Jacobus  and  Ferdinandua,  both  of  whom  bad 
tteen  educated  and  ordained  as  ministers  in  Holland, 
alto  died  at  sea  in  1753,  of  small-pox ;  and  that  the 
youngest  brother,  Henricus,  paitor  of  the  churches  la 
"Wawaraing  and  Rochester,  Ulster  Coonh-,  N.  T.,  died 
of  the  same  disease  soon  after  his  settlement  in  I76C. 
(W.  J.  K.  T.) 

3.  FnELiNOHDisBN.  JonB,  aecond  eon  of  T.  3.  Fre- 
linghaysen,  was  educated  and  ordained  in  Holland,  and 
succeeded  his  fkther  as  pastor  at  Raritan,  N.J. ,  in  I'SO. 
He  "was  a  man  of  greater  suavity  than  hia  fatfaer,  but 
was  equally  Arm  in  upholding  the  claims  of  spiritual 
Christian!^.  He  was  diatingnished  fbr  his  pfis  is 
tbe  pul[Ht,  for  his  assiduity  in  the  religions  tmlning  of 
the  young,  and  for  his  aealoiu  endeavors  to  raise  up 
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rcMon  to  qoHtlon  the  justice  ofths  Mcriptlon.  Tbli 
vefiion  ifl  niAda  from  Iha  Vbl^U,  with  alight  Tiria- 
tJoDi  in  the  K.  T.,  where  the  author  CoUaws  the  Greek. 
The  complete  work  ippeired  in  one  vol.  fol.,  at  Ant- 
-werp,  in  IfiSO,  and  again  Irom  the  aame  tj'pei  in  I&S3. 
It  wan  placed  in  the  papal /nfur  in  1640;  but  in  1660 
It  was  reisiued  at  Louvain  in  fol.,  edited  bj  two  priastt, 
Nicola*  de  l.eDH,  und  Frani  van  Larben,  who  convct- 
ed  the  Mj'le,  and  itiuck  out  all  that  uvored  of  what 
the7  deemed  herasy .  Of  this  corrected  veraion  manv 
editions  have  been  iisaed. 

8.  The  firit  French  ProCeitant  version  was  pre- 
pared by  Pierre  Rolwrt  Olivetan,  ■  relation  ot  Calvin, 
and  wM  printed  at  Senieru,  nearNeafchatel,  In  Switz- 
erland, in  1636,  fol.  Of  Ihia  edition  very  few  copiea 
reniain.  It  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  IMO,  at  Ly- 
ons In  1541,  and,  with  a  few  amendatlons  from  the  pen 
of  Calvin,  again  at  Geneva  !n  154G.  In  15G1  a  thor- 
ODghly  revised  edition,  with  the  addition  of  some  of 
tbe  apocryphal  books  by  Beza,  and  ■  new  tianelatiou 
of  the  Psalms  by  Bud6,  was  Issued  at  Geneva.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted  unce.  An  edition  for  the  use  of 
the  Vaudois,  and  for  which  they  subscribed  I54X>  gold- 
en cniwni,  was  pHoted  at  Neufchatel  In  1S6S.  This 
trBDsUtion  was  made  for  the  0.  T,  from  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Santes  Pagnlnus,  and  for  the  N.  T.  afUr  the 
vefsion)  of  l.cfavre  and  Erasmus.  In  its  firrt  fomi  it 
was  very  imperfect,  and  even  after  the  raviaal  of  Cal- 
vin, and  the  emendations  of  subsequent  edllors,  it  re- 
mained behind  the  requirenenta  of  an  authorlied  Ter- 

4.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  Ollvetan's  venion,  and 
la  produce  one  more  -uited  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  the 
Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  at  Geneva  undertook  a 
thorough  revissl  of  the  work,  with  tbe  special  aid  of 
BeEO,  Goulart,  Fay,  etc.,  and  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Cornelius  Bertram.  This  appeared  In  1G88.  In 
this  revision,  .lin|",  which  in  all  the  other  Protestant 
veruons  Is  rendered  by  a  word  equivalent  to  Lard,  is 
throughout  trunslated  L'Elerad.  Revised  editions 
have  been  issued  by  the  Venerable  CoDipuiy  in  1698, 
1713, 172E,  leOo,  and  of  the  N.  T.  in  I8S8  ;  the  last  two 
Ter^  mncli  modemitcd  in  style.  This  claims  to  be  tbe 
moat  elegant  of  the  French  versions,  but  it  is  fir  from 
being  an  adequate  rendering  ofths  original. 

6.  The  Bible  of  Diodati,  Gen.  1644  j  of  Desmareth 
Amst.  1S69 ;  of  Martin,  Utr.  (N.  T.>  1696,  (Bible)  1707, 
S  Tob.  Ibl. ;  of  Roquea,  Basle,  1744  j  Oslerwald,  Amst. 
1734;  Neufcb.  1744,  are  tevisiona  of  Olivetan's  teit, 
nndertaken  by  Individuals.  Of  theae,  Osterwald's  is 
the  most  thorough,  and  niay  be  viewed  as  occupying 
the  place  in  the  French  Prolastant  Church  of  an  ao- 
Ihorised  versiou,  though  Martin's  Is  the  one  most  es- 
teemed by  the  more  orthodox  of  Its  members,  while 
tbat  of  Desmarets  is  sought  by  those  who  attach  much 
value  to  flne  paper  and  printing.  A  carefully  revised 
edition  of  Osterwald's  Bible,  with  parallels  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Mackenile,  has  been  issued  by  tbe  French  Bible 
Society,  Paris,  1861. 

6.  OfavDwedly  new  translations  from  the  original  by 
individuals  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Seb.  Chastillon 
(Castalio),  !  vols,  fol.,  Basle,  1565,  in  which  tbe  trvns- 
lator  aimed  to  impart  classical  elegance  to  the  style, 
but  which  waa  univorsaHy  regarded  as  neither  convey- 
ing the  jutt  sense  of  the  original,  nor  being  in  accord- 
ance with  French  idiom ;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  2  vols.  4to, 
Amst.  1703,  in  tlie  interests  of  Arminianism ;  that  of 
L«  Cene,  published  after  bisdeath  In  2  vols,  fol.,  Amst. 
1741,  deeply  marked  by  Socinlan  leaningsj  aod  that 
of  Baausobre  and  L'Enfant,  3  vols.  4to,  AmsL  1718. 
This  last  la  by  much  the  tiest,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
nprinted.     See  Bkaibobrb. 

7.  Of  Roman  Catholic  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  drat 
la  that  of  Rini  Binoist,  a  member  of  the  theological 
Cteulty  at  Paris,  which  appeared  In  1566.  It  was  con- 
demned by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  In  1676,  and  involved  I 
tba  author  in  much  trouble  because  of  Ita  supposed  | 
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Protestant  leanings.  It  Is,  in  bet,  only  a  slightly  al- 
tered transcript  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  A  revised  edi- 
tion, conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  was  proposed  and  is- 
sued by  the  divines  at  Lonvain.  Four  translations  of 
the  N.  T.  had  appeared  before  thb,  viz.  that  of  Claude 
Deville,1613;  tbat  of  Jaqoes  CorUln,  an  advocate  oT 
Paria,  164S ;  that  of  Michel  de  Marollec,  abb4  of  Ville- 
loin,  1649;  and  in  1666  that  of  Denys  Amelotte,  a 
priest  of  the  oratory,  whose  hatred  of  tbe  Jansenista 
and  desire  to  damage  their  version,  then  in  the  press, 
prompted  him  to  a  work  for  which  be  was  wholly  unfit, 
and  the  blunders  of  whicb  drew  down  on  him  the  un- 
ipatiog  criticitm  of  liichard  Simon,  a  priest  of  bis  own 
order.  Marolles  had  begun  a  trunelation  of  the  O.T., 
but  it  was  suppressed  after  the  printing  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Lev.  xxiii.  A  translation  of  the  N.  T.  by  tba 
theologians  of  Louvain  appeared  in  1686;  of  Ih In  only 
a  few  copies  exist.  All  these  are  made  from  the  Vul- 
gate. So  also  is  the  famous  Janaenist  tranaUtion  be- 
gun by  Antoine  Lemaitre,  and  flnishcd  by  his  l.rother 
Isaac  Lonls  lemaitre  de  Sacy,  aided  by  Antnine  Ar- 
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in  a  vols.  8vo  in  1667,  and  subsequently  the  O.  T., 
nominally  at  Mons,  bnt  really  at  Amsterdam.  It  is 
variously  styled  the  venion  of  Hons,  the  veraion  of 
Port  Royal,  but  now  commonly  the  venion  of  Da 
Sacy.  Many  editions  of  It  have  appeared,  with  and 
withont  notes  ;  the  best  is  that  of  Fouf  and  Beaubmn, 
Par.  less,  8  vols.  8vD ;  a  besutifullv  illuatrated  edition 
was  Issued  at  Paria  in  1789-1804,  In  12  vols.  8vo.  It 
was  with  an  edition  of  thia  version,  altered  so  as  to  be 
more  conformed  to  the  Vulgate,  that  Quesnel  pnbliab- 
ed  his  ^jlf^KoBs,  1671-80.  The  translation  of  Calmet, 
in  his  Commnitoire  LitlerriHCritiipie.  Paris,  17!4,  may 
be  also  viewed  as  a  revised  edition  of  the  Mens  Bible. 
Anlolne  Godean,  bishop  of  Grasse,  published  a  trans- 
lation made  from  the  Vulgate,  In  S  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1668.  It  holds  a  middle  place  between  a  literal  ver- 
sion and  a  paraphrase.  The  translation  of  Nlc.  Le- 
gros  was  pabilshed  anonymously  at  Cologne  in  1789, 
and  afterwards  with  his  name  in  several  editions.  Of 
the  N.  T.,  a  translation,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  SA- 
mon,  appeared  anonymously  in  1702  atTrevoDx.  Thia 
veraion  was  charg«l  by  Bossuel  with  Socinian  lean- 
ings, and  was  condemned  by  Cardinal  de  Nodlles. 
Of  the  translation  by  Hnr^  1702,  and  that  by  the  Jes- 
uits Bouhours,  ToUier,  and  Bemier,  between  1697  and 
170!!,  it  may  suffice  to  make  mention. 

8.  In  our  own  day  several  versions  of  the  Psalms 
have  appeared  in  France.  A  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  ttom  the  Vulgate,  by  Eugene  Geronde,  In  !S 
vols.  8vo,  appeared  at  Paris  between  1820  and  1824. 
This  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  and  has  eiclted 
intion,  some  of  the  journals  vehemently  com- 
mending it,  while  by  others  it  has  bean  no  less  severe- 
ly criticised.  The  lat^t  appearance  in  this  depart- 
ment Is  the  translation  of  tbe  Gospels  by  La  Mennais, 
1846.  the  style  of  which  is  admirable,  but  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  It  are  in  the  interest  of  Socialism.  But  the 
most  important  work  of  this  kind  Is  undoubtedly  the 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  0.  T.  by  S.  Cahen, 
La  B'Ale :  TVnrfHCtioa  NtmvtIU  avtc  r/fibnu  en  regard. 
Par.  18S2-B9, 18  vols.  avo.  (Le  \jone,  BtUialhtca 
■a;  Simon, //iff.  Oi'(.rfu  A'.r«i.liv.ii;  Brunet, 
Manurl  cfu  Librairt ;  Home,  Introdaction,  vol.  ii,  pt. !; 
G'lci.  da  P.  T.  ace.  4C6,  etc. ;  and  in  Herzog's 
Etai-Earyklnp.  a.  v.  Kamanieche  BibelUben. ;  Darling, 
Emyfl.  Bibliiigr.  ii,  99  sq,}. 

Tiiiet,  KicoLAS,  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  was 
im  at  Paris  February  15, 1688,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  March  8, 1749.  He  at  first  studied  law,  but  aban. 
doned  it  forliterataie,  especially  for  investigations  Into 
the  languages,  bialoiy,  and  religious  systama  of  ancient 
and  Oriental  peoples.  At  the  age  of  twenty- five  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Academy  oflnscriptiona,  and  gave 
as  bis  Inaugural  a  discnurse  on  the  origin  of  the  Franks, 
which,  thoughfiavorablyrBCeiredbytheAi    ' 
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TJadicated  In  great  put  hj  the  aabuqnent  pragnu  of 
hlatorical  rercvch,  wu  atmngl^  oppiiied  bf  the  abM 
Tirlot,  and  led  to  Flint'*  being  aent  for  a  abort 
time  to  tbe  BiMile.  On  bit  releaaa  be  produced  a 
long  aeries  oF  pipen  for  the  Academy  of  luecriptioni, 
vbicb  gave  bim  great  rapuUtion  for  learning  and  re- 
Hucb.  In  treating  mytbolc^y,  he  rejected  the  theory 
which  traces  Itaclt  relij^ioiu  fiLlei  to  hlatorical  facts 
[see  EuHBHKRiia],  aasigned  to  the  hiitorical  element 
a  aeconclary  place,  and  thought  ttiat  tbe  Greeks  bad 
borrowed  liiost  of  their  diiinitiea  from  tbe  Eiiyptiani 
and  Phoenicians.  He  extended  his  investigations  also 
to  the  religions  of  tbe  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Hin- 
dAa,  tbe  Chinese,  Iba  Persians,  and  tbe  Romans,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  in  France  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
Chinese.  Of  his  writings  we  name  only  thoce  which 
belong  more  especially  to  the  sulijects  emljraccd  in  this 
work,vii.;  EHaiturtuChronoiogitderi^ri/uirSaiMlt 
(Histolre  de  I'Acad.tom.  xxiii)  :~(!>6Mmi<i(iiu  itir  Itt 
Jitet  reHgifiiJeg  de  I'aim^  pmoRt^  et  m  parlvidier  jar 
alit  de  ifirhra,  Umt  citi  let  Fertiau  que  An  la  Ro- 
au^  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  t.  svl) :— A-jlnrMU  ginin^ 
Mr  ki  Xalure  de  la  religion  da  Crea,  et  air  tidee  qtt^on 
doil  It  former  de  levr  Mylkalogie  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  torn. 
iiili)  -.—JUduTcia  mr  h  CuUe  dt  Bacrhiu  panai  let 
Grra  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  t.  xiil);— ia  Nature  rfu  Calte 
rmdtt  tn  Grece  aax  kirot,  el  parHevUirevKiU  a  Etodapt 
(_HUt.derArad.t.  xxiy.—Bul.detCgdopa,drtDact3la, 
lia  Telckinet,  drt  CvrUe*  el  Coryiaiiiet,  el  da  Ctibim 
(Hist,  de  I'Acad.  t.  xxlil  et  xxvii):— Z>i  FomdanenU 
hiiloriqiiei  de  la  /able  dt  SeUiropioii  el  la  maiurs  de 
texpliqwrt  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  t.  vii  -.  Hem.  t.  vii)  :—Ob- 
aermtiotu  tur  la  recveiU  de  pridictiont  icriiet  qm  pf>r' 
taiemi  le  nom  de  Miuie,  de  BacU  et  de  la  Siigt'e  (llem. 
de  I'Acad.  t.  zziii) : — OhKreatiima  Mur  la  oradet  rmdiu 
par  la  ana  da  twrti  (Mem.  t.  xzlii) : — Obtervatioiu 
lar  la  region  dn  Gauioii  «(  nr  ccUe  da  GerauMu 
(Hem.  de  I'Acad.  t.  xxiVj:^EfymiJegie  du  mat  Dnade 
(Hist,  de  I'Acad.  t.  xvii): — La  !faiureetlet  dogoxa$da 
pint  anuaa  de  la  rtl^um  jfauloite  (Hist,  de  I'Acad.  t. 
xvi\i):—L'Uiage  da  tarrijicet  Jliinaiiu  JlaUi  c*ei  fe* 
diffirenla  nationt  et  parhctJUremait  chez  la  Gaiiloit 
(Hilt  de  I'Acad.  t.  xviii)  -.—Rtdierdut  nr  le  ifcu  Ser- 
eak  EmherUiaa  el  lur  qvelq^a  autrti  antiquiitt  iberi- 
quet  (HIat.  de  I'Acad.  t.  iii)  —Im  Aswumu  de  Perm 
(Hem.  t.  xvli).  Leclerc  de  Septchtuoa  published  a 
cdtection  of  Frtret's  works  under  the  title  (Emret 
camplila,  itoae,  edit.  connd^nUsmad  oagmeKtie  de  pla- 
neurt  oiart^a  iniditi  (Paris,  1796-99,  20  vol*.  ISrno), 
bat,  despite  iU  title.  l>j  no  means  a  complete  ediUon. 
— Hoefer,  A'oifT.  fl»oj.GAMr.]tTiii,807-8ie;  Bose.A'eiD 
Bing.  Diet,  vii,  4G1.     (J.W.  H.) 

FraBCO  PalntliiK,  «  method  of  paintinc  with 
mineral  and  earthy  colora  diasolved  in  wnWr,  npon 
freehly-plastered  walla.  As  only  ao  much  can  be 
painted  in  one  day  as  can  he  executed  while  tbe  plas- 
ter is  wet,  end  as  tbe  colors  become  llgbter  on  drying, 
fresco  painting  is  very  difficnlt  of  execution.  As  the 
walldries.alltbecolor  that  is  applied  is  carried  to  the 
surface,  and  there  forms  a  coating  to  tbe  wall.  Bnt 
little  retonehlng  can  be  done.  Fresco  painting  was 
carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  ancients.  It  waa  re- 
vived, by  the  Italian  painters  especially,  daring  the 
Middle  Agea.  It  again  fcil  into  disuse  from  the  sev- 
enteenth till  the  present  century,  when  it  has  iieen  re- 
TiTed  hy  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  others.  With  tbe 
exception,  perhaps,  of  mosaic  painting  (q.  v.),  fresco 
paintinji  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  style  to  the 
production  of  monumental  worka  of  art.  For  fnll  ef- 
ftcUTeneaa,  it  requires  the  natural  light,  and  hence 
eanuotbe  used  with  success  in  churches  or  other  bidld- 
fnga  which  are  Ui^bted  with  windows  of  stained  idasa. 
— Kugler  and  Scbnaase,  O'ucA.  der  Jfalerei. 

Freaenlus,  Joiiakx  Pnii-irr,  a  Gemian  Luther- 
an clerg}*nian.  was  Imm  Oct.  !!,  1705.  After  Aoish- 
ing  his  dieological  studies  it  the  University  of  Straa- 
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bnrg  in  1715,  he  became  tutor  of  ttw  yoong  BhlMgrm 
of  Salm-Grumbacb.  In  17i7  he  anoceeded  his  talhet 
as  pastor  of  Oberwieaen,  and  in  IT81  became  seomd 
"  Bnrgprediger"  at  GiasMQ.  In  the  following  year 
he  also  began  to  give  exegetical  and  ascetic  lectvm 
at  the  university  of  that  city.  From  173G  to  171!  b* 
was  Hotdiaconus  (aulic  deacon)  at  Darmstadt;  tion 

In  1743  be  accepted  a  call  from  tbe  magittiscy  tt 
Frankfort  on  the  Uain,  where  be  remained  until  hli 
death,  which  occurred  July  4,  1761.  In  1749  be  re- 
ceived from  tbe  University  of  Gottingen  the  title  of 
doctor  of  diviniQ'.  Freaenlus  ei^yed  great  nputa. 
tion  as  a  powetfiil  preacher  and  experienced  spiritiul 
guide.  From  early  youth  he  displayed  a  great  leal  in 
the  defence  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  of  I.uthcna 
prerogatives,  and  thus  became  Involved  in  numenna 
controversies.  In  1731  he  wrote  a  work  (Amtiutidtt- 
genu)  againat  a  scurriUius  pamphlet  (^n'as  Vegtl  idr 
Stirb)  against  Lutberaniam  by  the  Jesuit  Weislinger, 
and  produced  thereby  so  great  an  excitement  amobf 
Roman  Catholics  that  a  plan  was  made  to  kidnap  his, 
vith  the  aid  of  an  Austrian  army  then  stationed  on  tbe 
Rhine.  He  bad  to  flee  for  safety  to  DannsIadL  Is 
that  city  he  caused  the  establishment  of  an  institute  Icr 
proaelylee,  and  became  its  director  and  inspector.  In 
Frankfort  he  opposed  the  eSbrt  of  the  Beformed  con- 
gregations to  obtain  the  public  exercise  of  their  relig» 
ion  and  the  permission  for  building  cburchea.  He 
was,  in  panicubr,  a  determined  and  even  violent  op- 
ponent of  count  Ziniendorf  and  the  Horai-iaus.  Zia- 
zendorf  re;»rded  him  as  the  most  energetic  opponent, 
and  called  bim  ao  "incarnate  devil"  (f^itgrflritdiia 
TeufeC).  Some  of  bis  works  are  still  tn  common  ue 
in  the  German  Lutheran  Cburcb.  Thus  the  Btiiia- 
me  Belrachtamffen  wAir  die  Soim-iad  FoHagrraist- 
lien,  which  lirst  appeared  in  1750,  wen  publisbed  in  a 
new  edition  in  1845  (2d  ed.  1864)  by  Jobann  Fnedrkh 
voQ  Meyer  (q,  v.),  and  of  his  EpitUlpredi^en,  lint 
pabliahad  in  1754,  a  new  edition  was  issued  in  ISM 
by  Ledderboae.  His  controversial  writings  a^nst  tbe 
UoravUna  number  21  volumes  {SlreilKiriJlem  f^en 
Ji*e/ffrniJlu(er,Prankr.l748.^).--SteiU  in  tienog, 
Xeal-EmyU.  xix,  601. 
Freuie,  Do.     See  Du  Cakob. 


Ha  la  aaid  to  bave  been  familiar  with 
Helirew  at  tan  yeara  of  age.  Be  was  a  pupil  of  Jean 
Buxtorf,  under  whom  be  studied  Helnw,  Chaldes. 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  In  1703  b«  became  a  minister, 
and  then  travelled  throagb  Earope  to  increasa  his 
knowledge.  In  1711  be  was  made  professor  of  his- 
tory and  theology  at  Berne,  and  subsequently  of  Bib> 
lical  exegeds,  wbich  chair  he  filled  till  bis  death.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
knowledge.  He  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  his  own  library  of  more  than  80OO  volumes,  for 
tbe  benefltofthe  library  and  students  of  tbe  college  at 
Basle.  Together  with  other  works,  we  bave  from  bim 
Dijiptttotia  in  gtta  Mokam/me^  de  Jmt~Ckriito  teuteatia 
fxjHndiltir  (Basle,  17ai)  :—De  Officio  Dortorit  CkritHim 
diaerlatiimet  iv  (1711-1715).  He  edited  a  corrected 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Suicer's  Tketavna  Eerletiaeli- 
cu  (Amsterdam,  I72fl.  !  vols,  fol,),  an  editioa  of  J 
Grynaua's  (l^MucHla,  etc.,  and  wrote  many  of  the  note* 
for  tbe  edition  of  the  Patra  Apetaiui,  published  in 
Basle  in  1743.— Hoetar,  Horn.  Biogr.  Gimirak,  xvii^ 
S41-3. 
Frey,  Joseph  Samnel  ChrlBtlanFredetic^ 

waa  horn  in  Germany  of  Jewish  parents.  At  tbe  age 
ottventy-flve  be  became  a  Christian,  and  in  1816  cams 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  then  and  for  some  yeui 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  subsequently  becaioe  a 
DaptlsL  But  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  Jew  in  feeling, 
and  waa  an  enthusiastic  Yotaiy  of  Babbinlcal  it«lie« 
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ivbkh  inflacnad  him  u  m  Bibliod  intoTpnUr.  He 
labored  chiefly  foi  the  converaioa  of  the  Jewa,  WM 
ac""'  "f  "  '^'■B  Anierlcaa  Society  for  Amelionting  the 
CoDdltian  of  the  Jewi  "  and  edited  &  periodical  called 
Tie  Jtinik  littdlignctr.  He  died  at  Fontkc,  Hichi- 
gau,  iDlBM),iD  the  79th  yauothiaage.  Hb  wai  Ifae 
author  ofa  "Nairatire"  of  h<a  Ufa ; — "Joseph  and  Ben- 
jamin," a  work  on  the  differencea  between  Jewi  and 
ChrittiaDS : — Judak  and  Iirarli  or  Ak  Xedoratiim  of 
CiriMliamitf  (1837,  ISmo) : — /Mtura  oa  .s'cr^itar«  Tgpa 
(IMl,  rimo).  He  also  publiahed  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  GraminaT,  and  Read- 
er, and  Tie  Btbrtm  Sladail't  Podut  CompwAm.  See 
Spragoe,  inmaU,  ri,  7G7.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Fraya,  the  goddeai  or  the  moon  and  love  in  the 
ScandinaTlan  mythology,  waa  the  daughter  of  Niord 
and  liitar  of  Freyr,  and  ia  regarded  by  aomc  as  origin- 
ally the  nmii  with  Frigga  (q,  v.),  (o  whom,  among  the 
Boddeasei,  she  nnliB  next  in  power  and  bonor.  She 
ia  described  as  beautirul,  virtuona,  and  gentle,  and  erer 
ready  to  hear  the  prayers  of  men ;  aa  fbad  of  music, 
flowera,  blries,  and  tbe  spring,  and  the  source  of  in- 
■inration  of  the  love-songs  of  the  scalds.  In  the  myths, 
which  represent  her,  tike  (sis,  aa  seeking  bef  abaani 
apouH  (Odin),  and  as  ranking  next  [o  Frigga,  Ibe 
carth-gi^dess,  wo  may  have  symboliied  the  relatjon 
of  tbe  moon  to  tbe  earth  and  tbe  sua,  and  find  an  ex- 
plication of  those  reaemblancOB  wbich  have  led  to  the 
confounding  her  with  Frigga,  "She  is  always  de- 
■crlbed  ai  attended  by  two  of  her  maida"  (hw  pi.  13, 
flg.  1,  ififliohgg  laui  Rrligiem  Rilti,  in  lam.  Etuydop.). 
The  name  of  Friday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  is  de- 
rived frcim  her.— /eoaop-jpAfc  Etvyclapadii,  iv,  27B-80 
(N.Y.18J1);  tborpa,  Korlhem  UgOotogy.    (J.W.M,) 

Freylingluiuen,  Jouaxn  Ahabtabios,  an  ami. 
nent  German  Pietist  theologian,  waa  bom  at  Qandera- 
beini  Doc.  2,  1G7I).  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  in 
1689,  and  St  Halle  in  1691.  In  the  latter  place  he  gain- 
ed tbe  friiDdsbip  of  Aug.  H.  Francke,  whoM  vicar  he 
becamein  leao  at  Glaueha,BBDbBrbof  Halle.  In  1715 
ba  became  Francko's  soa-in-law,  hla  adjunct  in  the 
church  of  SuUlricb,  and  was  afterwards  made  direct- 
or of  the  Waiaenhuiu  (orphan  boose).  Ha  died  Feb. 
13,  I7J9.  His  principal  worka  ut,  Gnadhgunf  der 
Theolegit  (Halle,  1708,  ofton  n^nUA):—PTtSglem  fl. 
rf.  SwBi  a.  FtMagt^Ultlm  (_3Mb,  1728)  :—BiiaprtdigteH 
(1734):— be  abo  published  GeiMieAtt  priamgtiaJ^  etc. 
(Ualle,1704-171i,2vols.:  latutedlt.  1741).  Forty  of 
theaa  hymns  are  of  his  own  compoeitlon,  and  soma  of 
the  bast  of  them  are  translated  in  Hiss  Winkwortb's 
I^ra  Grrmaaica.  See  A.  II.  Niamever,  Ltbentbacini- 
tea?  (Halle,  ITSS) ;  J.  1.  Schulse.  ZJnbno/  d.  Uebo  u. 
UodiiflfMag  fir  F.  (Halle,  1784);  L.  Pasig,  Btvgra- 
piiti-ie  Stkia  F'l  (A.  Knspp't  Chriatoterpe,  1662,  p. 
ill):  HBraog,fi«.i^£aejpt/.iT,B91i  Doering,  CeWrt, 
Tirol.  DtaticUmdi,  i,  -191.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Freyr,  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  one  of  the 
dynasty  of  tin  Vanlr,  or  second  class  of  god*,  and  son 
of  Niord,  was,  together  with  his  father  and  sister  Preva, 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Asir,  or  flnt  class  of  gods,  who 
adopted  them,  and  bestowed  on  Freyr  for  a  dwelling  the 
celestial  castle  of  Al/hrim.  He  was  the  god  of  the  ann 
and  truittulness,  to  whom  men  prayed  for  favoring  sea- 
•ons  and  peace,  and  was  regarded  aa  well  dispoeed  to 
HMD.  He  was  a  patron  of  marriage,  and  the  patron 
god  of  Sweden  and  Iceland.  Hia  chief  temple  wsa  at 
Upsala,  and  sacrifices  of  men  and  animals  were  made  to 
him.  His  ftttival  was  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  bis 
pRicesslon  tbe  signal  for  the  ceasing  of  strife.  The 
myths  relate  that  Freyr,  once  mounting  JIlidMalf, 
the  loay  seat  of  Odin,  whence  everything  on  esrth 
was  visible,  beheld  in  the  high  north,  where  dwell  the 
glanta,  tbe  wondronsly  lieaatifol  Gerda,  the  brightness 
«r  whose  naked  amu  tilled  bolb  air  and  sea  with  light, 
and  was  so  smitten  with  lore  for  her  that  he  could 
nMhiT  «a^  drink,  or  sleep.    Hit  parents,  by  means 
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I  of  his  faithful  servant  9kymir,  Ibnud  out  the  caose 
of  his  malady,  and,  after  mnch  trouble,  succeeded  In 
I  obtaining  Gerda  for  his  wife.  Freyr  is  represented 
'  (Jem.  Eaefklap.  Mytkohgy  and  Ftdigioui  Ritei,  pi.  IS, 
i  ttg.  3)  with  a  halo  around  his  head,  and  holding  in  his 
right  band  ears  of  wheat,  and  in  his  left  an  urn  whence 
water  flows,  with  tbe  boar  Gullinbursti  at  his  feet,  and 
sometimes  (_lbid.  pi.  11,  dg.  6)  as  standing  at  tbe  left 
of  Odin,  with  a  branch  of  something  in  his  right  and  a 
drinldug-horn  in  hia  left  hand. — Jcowjgraphic  E&uyeU>' 
pa^a,  iv,  279  (K.  Y.  1861) ;  Thorpe,  ^ortAem  ifkOoI- 
W    (J.W.M.) 

Frisr  (Lat./r(i«r,  Fr./rJTB,  brother),  a  terra  com- 
mon to  monks  of  all  hinds,  founded  on  the  aupponition 
that  tbere  is  a  brotherhoud  between  the  porsons  of  the 
same  monasleiy.  It  is  especially  appUnl  to  memben 
of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz.  1,  Frandtanu,  UU 
norites,  or  Gray  Friars;  i.Avgutliaa;  Z.  Domitdciuu, 
or  Black  Friars ;  4.  Carmditrt,  or  White  Friars.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  tbe  word  means  a  monk  who  is 
not  a  priest ;  those  in  orders  are  generally  denomina- 
itAfitker. 

Ftlck,  Albert,  a  German  theolo^an.  was  bom 
at  Ulm  Sept.  K,  1714,  and  died  Huy  30,  1776.  He 
studied  at  Leipslc,  and  was  appointed  assessor  (Judge) 
to  the  faculty  of  theology.  In  1743  he  became  minis- 
ter at  Jungingen.  but,  returning  to  Ulm  in  1744,  flilsd 
tbe  poet  of  librarian  and  professor  of  morals.  In  17ol 
be  went  to  MUnstar  as  preacher,  and  in  I7G8  was 
named  head  lilirarian.  Among  his  writings  are  Ha- 
toria  tradithttum  ez  manuivnfu  Eccleaitr  Cifudana 
(Ulm,  1740):—Z>«  Nalara  tt  ConMila/ioM   Thtohaia 


Caledmica  (Ulm,  1761-64,  4to).— Hoefer,  A'ouc.  Biog. 
Gimirak,  zvUl,  871. 

mok:  EUaa.  a  German  theologian,  waa  bom  at 
Ulm  Nov.  2, 1678,  and  died  Feb.  7, 1761.  He  studied  at 
tbe  g3'roDasiuin  of  his  native  city  and  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Leipsic  and  Jena,  and  In  1704  was  pastor  at 
Boehringrn,  in  1708  putor  at  Bermaringen,  in  171! 
preacher  in  Ulm,  in  1719  profcswr  of  morals  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ulm.  and  also.  In  1739,  bead  lilirarian.  W« 
have  from  him  De  Studio  pncit  tt  ientvotentia  omnium 

hrjiraa  (Ulm,  17M  and  173(;).  followed  by  his  treatise 
De  Coler AunCloM  n«mi  et  rreailwri,  EecUna .-  ~  HtO- 
kacUmde  IKaAnl'tl  der  Ukre  Frns  btiUgen  AbmdmaU, 
etc.  (Ulm.  1726).— Hoefar,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.  Xviil,  871. 

Ftloki  Johanu,  a  German  theologian,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Ulm  Dec.  80,  1670,  and 
died  Uarch  2, 1739.  After  studying  at  tbe  eymnasi- 
um  of  bis  native  city  he  went  to  tbe  University  of 
Leipsic,  where  be  applied  himself  especially  tothaolb 
gy,  and  at  an  early  dale  took  part  in  editing  the  Acta 
L'mdiloniin.  In  1608  he  waa  named  archdeacon  of 
Ilmenan,  but,  owing  to  bad  health,  could  not  perfbrm 
the  duties.  After  bis  ivcovery  be  was  app<dnted  paa- 
toT  at  rfahl.  In  1701  he  went  to  HUnster  aa  preach, 
er,  and  in  171S  waa  called  to  the  chair  of  theology 
there.  His  principal  works  are,  GrvKd  der  IFaltri^ 
von  dfin  ffronen  IlnttptuiUerJichittle  der  evtm^itehm 
md  ToemiH^-catliolitcAen  Rrligion  (1707):— Britannia 
rectim  de  I^krnmii  tdoci/i,  etc.  (Ulm,  i;i)9.4to) ;— fa. 
demenlia  Clrmentii  rraminaia,  etc.  (Ulm,  1714) :— W» 
bulla  Uaigeniitu,  nder  Ckmenlil  X[  Comlihitign,  etc 
(1714):— DBMr(o(M  tolanmt  de  culpa  nUtnotii  praUt. 
bat^na  immtrUa  impufoCo,  etc.  (Ulm,  1T17,  4to):— 
Zodmut  HI  CtemenU  XI  redieimi  (Ulm,  1719,  4to):.- 
riipirati  \6yBV.  live  de  Vrrio  aiemo  Dri  Fllio.  ad  pn>- 
amiun  Evaagrlii  Joanmt  (Ulm,  1725,  4to) :— Oe  Cara 
Ecdetia  vtlerit  circa  Canoaem  S.  Scriptarm  el  ad  tim- 
lervaivlam  codievm  parilatem  (Ulm,  1728,  4lo).— Boe- 
fer,  .VouB.  Biog.  Ginirak.  nvili,  869-70[  Erech  u.  Ot«- 
ber,  Allgemeiae  Eacy^lapadie,  a.  v.     (J.W.  H.) 

Friday  is  a  day  of  fasting  In  the  Greek  and  Latin 
chnrchea  in  memory  of  the  cmdAxion  of  Ctuist.    II 
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ta  ■  fuE-da;  in  th«  Chunb  otBogland,  tinleu  Cbriit- 
niu^}'  happens  to  full  on  a  Friday. 

Ftidegode  vitt  >  monk  of  Dover  In  tbc  lOch  nn- 
tnry,  wbo  wiu  cboHn  by  his  patron,  Odo,  arcbbitbop 
of  Canterbury,  to  write  in  tieroic  vene  m  life  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  when,  in  956,  the  relici  of  that  wint  were 
broQght  from  Northumbria  to  Cant*rbury.  Eadmor 
(Vila  Otumldi,  in  Wharton's  Aag'.ia  Sacra)  tayt  that 
indesode  was  0»wald'«  teacher,  and  wae  thonght  to 
excel  tbe  men  of  hia  time  in  Kcular  and  divine  leam- 
Jnj;  {Aag.  Sac.  11,  193).  Hia  life  of  Wilfrid  la  merely 
•  poetic  veraion  of  that  by  Eddiua  Stephanas,  and  ao 
■bounds  in  Greek  word*  that,  according  to  William  of 
Halmesliury  {Di  Gat.  Pom.  p.  tOO),  it  needed  a  sibyl 
Id  interpret  it.  Haliillon  has  published  it  in  the  Atla 
Saaelorum,  etc. ;  a  part  from  an  Imperfect  MS.  at  Cor- 
Tei  in  Sire.  ui.  pari  prma,p.  171-196,  and  the  remain- 
der from  a  MS.  in  England  in  Sac.  w,  pari  prima,  p. 
722-T-26.  Severiil  other  worka  not  now  extAnC  have 
been  attributed  to  Fride};ode.— Wright,  Biag,  Brit.  Lit. 
(Angio-Saion  Period,  p.  488-4).     (J.W.M.) 

Fridolin,  St.  The  hiBtorj  of  Frldolin,  irritlen  In 
the  loth  century  by  Valtherua  (Walter),  a  monk  of 
Saokint-en,  cannot,  according  to  Rettberg,  be  consid- 
ered aa  a  reully  hletorical  aource,  yo£  Ib  received  by 
learned  Roman  Catholici  aa  an  authority.  The  beat 
edition  ia  contained  in  Hone's  QudientammliBtg  d.  bS- 
ditchfn  LcndageirhKAie.  Alt  our  knowledge  of  him  ii 
derived  from  this  biography.  The  exact  tinio  of  hia 
life  even  ia  unknown,  but  be  la  geaendly  conaldered 
as  u  cwntcmporary  of  Chlodwig  I  (f  bll).  According 
to  this  biography  he  was  a  Celt,  but  left  the  Britiah 
iaUnda  to  eacape  the  reputation  be  had  gained  by  bis 
preaching.  In  Poitiers  he  brenght  back  the  people 
and  the  clergy  to  the  veneration  of  their  St.  Hilar?, 
*rb09«  relics  he  brought  to  li^ht,  and  to  whom  he 
creeled  a  church.  He  ia  alio  laid  to  have  been  the 
first  apostle  of  Germany.  While  seeking  an  island  in 
the  Rhine  which  had  been  sbown  him  in  a  vision  by 
Hilary,  he  came  to  Cbur,  or,  according  to  others,  to 
Glarua,  where  be  brougbt  a  dead  man  back  to  life ;  in 
consequence,  he  is  considered  aa  tbe  patron  of  the  can- 
ton, and  la  still  represented  on  ita  coat  of  arms.  He 
Anally  found  tbe  island  be  aoujjbt  between  SchalTbau- 
sen  and  Basel,  and  fonnded  then  a  church  to  St.  Hilary 
and  the  nunnery  of  Slcklngen,  where,  after  tbe  Rhine 
had.  at  his  request,  moved  to  another  iMd  (]),  he  died, 
on  tlie  Gth  of  November,  on  which  day  he  is  commem- 
orated. According  to  Rettber,;,  this  biography  ia  a 
legend  invented  far  the  purpoaj  of  establiahing  the 
right  of  tbe  convent  to  the  whole  island;  and  hia 
travels  were  imagined  to  give  the  dlvera  churchea 
ended  to  St.  Hilary  in  different  places  a  renowned 
founder. — Herzog,  Bt(J-Encsldnp.  iv,  G95. 

FrlAdlouder,  David,  a  Jewish  echoUr,  was  bom 
at  KOnigaberg  (Pruaaia)  Dec.  6,  1749.  The  Reform 
movement  at  Berlin,  under  the  leadership  of  Men- 
delssohn (q,  v.),  attracted  him  to  the  Prussian  me- 
tropolia,  and  brought  hhn  into  relatlona  with  Men- 
delasofan.  He  devoted  bimaelf  to  edacational  and  oth- 
er reforma  among  the  Jews,  and  at  one  time  went  ao 
far  aa  to  propose  a  nnion  of  the  Jewlah  Church  with 
tbe  Christian.  In  a  Stitdtelirtihen  addressed  to  the 
Protestant  clergyman  Teller,  he  asked  "  how  it  might 
bo  pos.iibie  for  a  conacientioua  Jew  to  enter  into  Chri^ 
tian  fellowship  without  making  a  hypocritical  oinfeA- 
aion."  The  unfBTnrsble  reply  which  be  received  to 
this  inquiry,  and  the  disapprobation  with  which  It  was 
met  tram  many  Jewa,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  proj- 
ect. Friedlander  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
yterfiBMcSf  Monataciriji,  and  to  tbe  Knmmler  (a  Jew- 
ish periodical  at  Kanigeberg,  supported  mainly  by  die- 
ciplea  of  Kant).  Beaides  a  numiier  of  works  of  infe- 
rior merit,  he  tranalated  tbe  liturgies,  and  contributed 
to  Mendelssohn's  great  Bible  worlt  (riinp),  Dot  flue* 
KiAeltlh,  im  Original  mit  d.  bebriisch.  Commentar, 
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Mendelaioha's  tt.  d.  Ueben.  David  Friedltader'*  (Bea. 
lin,  177Q.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Dec.  36, 1834. — Jcat. 
Gadt.  d.  JadtnUUimt  u.  i.  addtm,  iii,  816;  Biaiirt^ilat 
UnmntlU,  liiv,  SIS ;    Kitto,  Cgdap.  of  Bii.  Li».  u ; 

Etheridge,  /itfrorf.  (o  B&.  LU.  477.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Friend  "is  taken  fur  one  wliom  we  kire  and  ea- 

more  familiatly  than  to  others,  and  that  tmm  b  anfi- 
dence  of  his  integrity  and  good  will  towards  ua  ;  tltiis 
Jonathan  and  David  were  motDally  frienda.  Solo- 
mon, in  his  book  of  Proverbs,  gives  the  qualities  at  a 
true  friend.  'A  friend  loveth  at  all  timeai'  not  ool; 
Id  prosperity,  but  also  in  sdvenity;  and,  'Then  ia 
a  friend  that  sUckatb  closer  than  a  brother.'  H«  ii 
more  hearty  in  tbe  performance  of  all  friendly  offices; 
he  reproves  and  nbukea  when  he  sees  anything  nmJsa 
'Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.'  His  ibaipnt 
reprooh  proceed  from  an  uptight  and  truly  laving  and 
faithful  BouL  He  ia  known  by  hli  good  and  faithful 
eonnael,  aa  well  as  by  his  seasonable  rebukes.  '  Oint- 
ment and  perfume  rejoice  tbe  heart,  so  doea  the  aweet- 
nesa  of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty  counsel :'  by  auch 
counsel  as  comes  from  his  very  heart  and  soul,  and  is 
the  language  of  Ma  Inward  and  most  aeiions  thaughta. 
Tbe  company  and  conveiaation  of  a  friend  is  refreahing 
and  reviving  to  a  person  wbo,  when  alone,  is  iad,  daD, 
and  inactive.  '  Iron  aharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  aharp- 
eneth  tbe  countenance  of  his  friend.'  Tbe  title,  '  tb* 
friend  of  God,'  is  principally  given  to  Abraham  :  '  Art 
not  thou  our  God,  wbo  gavaat  this  land  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  thy  friend,  forever  P'  And  in  Tsalah  aJi,8, 
'  But  thou  Israel  art  the  Aed  of  Abraham,  my  fri«^' 
'And  the  Scripture  was  fbllilled,whichaailh,  Abraham 
believedGnd,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  rigbteooa- 
ness ;  and  he  woa  called  the  friend  of  God'  (Jamas  B, 
ZS).  This  title  was  given  him,  not  only  betauM  God 
frequently  appeared  to  him,  coDversed  familiarly  vilb 
him,  and  revealed  his  secrets  to  him.  'Shall  I  hid* 
tmm  Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do?'  (Gen.  zrHi. 
17),  but  also  because  lia  entered  into  a  covenant  of 
peipelual  friendship  both  with  him  and  hia  seed.  Oar 
Saviour  calls  hia  apoetlea  'fHenda:' '  But  I  have  calt- 
ed  yon  friends ;'  and  he  adds  the  reaaon  of  it, '  Fur  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  road* 
known  unto  yoa'  (John  kv,  IB).  A*  men  qm  to  cran- 
municate  their  counsela  and  their  whole  minds  to  tiieiT 
Mends,  especially  in  things  which  are  of  any  coneera, 
or  may  be  of  any  advantage  for  tbem  to  know  and  an- 
demand,  ao  I  have  revealed  to  yon  whatever  is  neces- 
aaiy  for  your  inatraction,  office,  comfort,  and  aalvatioa. 
And  this  title  la  not  peculiar  to  the  apostles  oulv,  bM 
In  common  with  them  to  all  true  believera.  ThefrieDd 
of  the  bridegroom  la  the  lirideman,  be  who  doe*  tbe 
honors  of  the  wedding,  and  leads  his  frieikd'a  spouse  to 
tbe  nuptial  chamtier.  John  (be  Baptist,  with  rasprct 
to  Christ  and  bis  Church,  was  the  fViend  of  tbe  bride- 
gnnm;  by  his  preaching  he  prepared  the  peopleof  the 
Jews  for  Christ  (John  ill,  !9).  Friend  is  a  word  of  or- 
dinary salutation,  whether  to  a  friend  or  foe;  he  fa 
called  friend  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  gaimeat 
(Matt,  xxil,  12).  And  oar  Saviour  calls  Judas  the 
traitor  fMend.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  title  it 
given  to  the  Ruest  by  an  irony,  or  antipbniia,  mean- 
ing tbe  contrary  to  what  the  word  importeth  ;  or  that 
be  ia  called  so  because  he  appeared  to  others  lo  be 
Christ'a  Mend,  or  was  so  in  hia  own  esteem  aud  ae- 
CDunt,  though  falsely,  being  a  hypocrite.  Howen*-, 
this  being  spoken  in  tbe  person  of  hjm  wbo  mad*  tbe 
feast,  it  ia  generally  taken  for  a  uaual  compelhitleB, 
and  that  Cbriat.  following  the  like  courteous  cuiliM 
of  appellation  and  friendly  greeting,  did  so  aalnte  im- 
das,  which  yet  left  a  sting  behind  tt  in  bis  cODsdence, 
who  knew  himself  lo  be  the  nverae  of  what  be  waa 
called.  The  lume  of  friend  is  likewise  glrtn  to  a 
neighbor.  'Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and 
shall  go  to  him  at  midnight,  and  say.  Friend,  lend  ma 
three  loavsa  ;'(Lnke  xi,  fi)."— Wstaon,  OartKxitfy.a  *. 
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Friendly  Imlaada,  "  as  dUtingnisbed  from  the 
rifi  iHlanda  (q.  v.),  KenersUy  nckoaed  a  pkit  uf  (hem, 
are  otbanrUe  styled  the  Tonqa  Gaaap.  Thej  stralch 
iD  S.  laL  hom  18°  (o  !3°,  uid  in  W.  1ont(.  fhin  17S° 
ta  176°,  and  consLat  of  about  S3  KKatsr  and  160  ainall- 
•r  ulandi,  Hliaat  30  of  which  an  inhabitsd.  The 
lp«Bt  m^Joritr  are  or  cond  furniatian,  but  aoine  are 
volcanic  ia  their  ari|[ln,  and  In  Tof  oa  then  la  an  acU 
ive  volcano.  Tbe  principal  laember  of  the  archipelago 
ia  Tomgnlaboo,  or  Sacrtd  Tonga,  which  contains  ahoot 
7600  inhibitaotj,  out  of  a  totul  popalatiun  of  aboat 
25,000"  (Chauibcre,  i.  v.).  In  !M7  the  miaiianarei 
atimaCod  the  popnlation  at  50,000.  Next  to  Tongata- 
boo,  tbe  moat  important  isLinds  an  Varau,  with  about 
6000  inhabitAnl),  and  the  Habai  group,  with  about 
4000.  '■  The  Friendly  Islands  were  discovered  bj  Taa- 
maii  in  1643,  bnt  nceived  tlfelr  collective  name  fron 
Cook.  Both  theae  navigators  found  the  soil  ctoHly 
and  highly  cnltinted,  and  tbs  people  apparently  un- 
provided with  armi.  The  climate  la  salnbrioui,  l>ut 
hnmid;  earthquakes  and  hurricanea  are  frequent,  but 
the  fbrm?T  are  not  deatructlve"  (Chambers,  s.  v.). 
The  flret  attempt  to  introdnce  Cbristiaaity  was  made 
in  17S7,  when  captain  Wllaon,  of  the  DulT,  left  ten 
mschanics  at  Hibifo,  or  Tongataboo,  la  the  capaci^  of 
misaionarieB.  This  attamptmstwith  no  aucceas.  The 
chief  under  whose  protection  tiiey  resided  was  raur- 
dsrsd  by  hie  own  brother,  and  the  island  involved  in 

by  the  natives ;  the  otiiera  were  robbed  of  all  their 
gtxKla,  «nd  in  IMOO,  being  utterly  destitute,  and  having 
but  little  prospect  of  uBsfalUBU  among  the  natives, 
accepted  fhim  the  captain  of  an  English  ahip  a  passage 
to  Nev  South  Wales.  For  twenty  years  after  this 
ao  misaionaries  visilcd  the  lalanda.  In  August,  1822, 
the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Sorietv,  arrived  at  TongAtaboo,  but  he  left  again  the 
next  ysir  for  New  South  Wales.  In  1826  the  Rev. 
Uessna.  John  Thoinis  and  John  Hutchinson  were  ap- 
pointMl  to  TongaUboo.  They  arrived  la  Jane,  1826, 
at  Hihifo.  In  1827  they  wera  K-enforced  by  the  ar- 
rivml  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Turner,  Rev.  William  Cro», 
and  Ur.  Weiss.  They  found  at  Nukualofu,  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Island,  two  native  preachers  ttom 
Tahiti,  who  had  been  some  time  employed  In  that 
locality,  preaching  to  the  people  in  the  I^hitian  lan- 
guage. They  had  erected  a  chapel,  and  240  persons 
attended  their  teaching.  In  1880  Ur.  Tlinmns  proceed- 
ed to  LiTuka,  the  chief  of  tbe  Habal  IsUnds.  On  his 
arrival  be  found  th^t  the  king,  Taufiahiu,  had  K- 
nooncsd  idolatry.  Schools  were  Boon  opened  both  fnr 
male*  and  females,  which  were  well  altendeil,  chiefly 
by  adults,  and  taught  principally  by  the  natives  Ihem- 
solves.  After  being  some  months  in  the  island,  Ur. 
Thomas  baptized  king  Taufaihau,  whose  conversion 
waa  followed  by  that  of  a  large  portioD  of  the  people. 
Among  others  was  Tamaha,  a  female  chief  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  had  been  regarded  as  a  deity,  and 
waa  one  of  the  pilbrs  of  popular  auperedtion.  In  the 
ialand  of  Vataa,  king  Finan  also  yielded  to  the  exhor- 
Utions  of  tbe  misaionaries  and  of  king  Taufkahau,  and 
with  him  about  a  thousand  of  his  people  renounced 
idotetry.  In  1831  three  new  misslonariea  arrlveil,  one 
of  whom  was  a  printer.  A  prinling-press  was  now 
••tabliahed.  at  which  were  printed  Inrge  editions  of 
several  school-books,  select  paasages  of  Scripture, 
hymn-books,  catechisma,  and  other  useful  books. 
Thtis  education  made  great  progreaa,  and  numeroos 
native  helpers  assisted  the  missionsries  in  preachinu 
the  Gospel  in  the  various  islands.  In  1834  a  powerful 
religious  revival  occnrred,  be^ning  in  Vavau,  and 
soon  extending  to  the  Habai  and  Tonga  islands.  It 
was  followed  by  a  remarkable  reformation  of  nunnere. 
Polygamy  was  now  abandoned,  monHage  became  gen- 
cr>l,  and  greater  decency  and  modesty  prevailed  in 
dressing.  Among  the  most  aealoos  c^  the  converts 
was  king  Taufaahan,  who  at  bis  baptism  was  called 
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king  George,  while  his  queen  was  named  Charlotte. 
He  erected  for  the  missionaries  a  very  Urge  chspel  in 
Habai,  and,  being  a  local  preacher,  p-eached  himself 
an  appropriate  sermon  on  the  occasion.  In  1839,  king 
George,  in  a  large  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and  people, 
promulgstol  a  code  oflaai,  and  appointed  judges  to 
hear  and  decide  all  coses  of  complaint  which  might 
arise  among  them.  In  June,  1840,  the  heathen  chieb 
of  Tongii,  where  Christianity  had  made  much  less 
progress  Uian  in  Hubal  and  Vavau,  breke  out  in  rebel- 
lion. Captain  Creker,  of  the  British  ship  Favorite, 
who  happened  to  arrive  juat  at  this  time,  oniled  the 
force  under  hia  command  to  that  of  king  George,  but 
he  and  two  of  his  officers  were  killed,  and  the  first 
lieulmiant  and  nineteen  men  dangerously  wounded. 
The  niiision  in  Tongataboo  was  broken  up  for  a  time, 
but  it  was  reaamed  at  the  restoration  of  peace.  In 
1844  king  George  for  a  short  time  became  a  backslider 
in  heart,  but  soon  penitently  acknowledged  his  fall, 
and  ever  since  rgnuined  a  devoted  Christian.  In  1846 
he  succeeded  to  tbe  sovereignty  of  all  the  islands.  In 
1862  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ton^a.  It  was  in- 
stigated by  a  few  chiefs  who  alill  adhered  to  beatheit- 
Ism;  but  tbe  Roman  Catholic  miaaionariea  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  and  one  or  them  went  in  search 
of  a  man-of-war  to  chastiBe  king  George.  The  lattar, 
however,  succeeded  in  suppresaing  the  revolt.  In 
November,  1852.  a  French  msn^of-war  arrived,  the 
commander  of  which,  captain  Bolland.  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  French  governor  of  Tahiti  to  inquire 
into  certain  complaints  lodged  against  king  George  by 
tbe  captain  of  a  French  whaler,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  residing  in  Tonga.  The  king  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  captain,  went  on  board  the  maa- 
of-war,  and  had  a  five-hours'  conversation  with  the 
captain,  whodeclared  himself  satisfied  with  the  reports 
made  by  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment recognised  him  as  the  king  of  tbe  Friendly 
Islands,  onlv  stipnladag  that  the  lung  shonld  protect 
the  French  iesidenM  snd  Ifderate  the  Roman  Cathollo 
Church.  These  conditions  wera  accepted  by  the  king. 
In  1868  paganism  in  the  Friendly  Islands  was  almost 
extinct.  Great  namben  of  the  islanders  can  speak 
English,  and,  in  addition,  have  learned  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  geography,  while  the  females  have  been 
Uught  (o  Bew.  The  mlssiona  are  sdll  under  the  care 
of  the  Wesleyan  Misaionaiy  Society,  which  in  1868 
had  in  the  islands  5  clrcnlts,  178  chapels,  2  other 
preach ing-plscea,  19  minlonsri 
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8613  members,  T95  on  trial  br  membership,  6617  schol- 
ars In  schools,  and  23,484  attendants  on  public  wnr- 
ahlp.  See  MswcomN,  Cgclaprtdia  ofMiMnont,  p.  714 ; 
Walter  Lawry,  Mutivmi  in  Tfsga  md  Ftijee ;  Wabf- 
an  Almanac  for  1869.     See  Society  Islards. 

Friends,  Society  op.  This  body  of  Cbrbtlans 
now  Bulisl^tB  in  two  main  divisions,  generally  known 
to  the  public  as  the  Orthodox  and  the  Hicksile ;  bat 
these  deaignaliona  an  not  used  by  the  bodies  them- 
selves. The  Airmer  bodv  Is  designated  below  as  No. 
I,  and  the  article  is  writton  by  William  J.  Allinson, 
Bilitor  of  Tie  Frjenib'  Stt  rm  ;  the  latter  body  is  desig- 
nated as  No.  2.  and  the  article  ia  wriuen  by  Samuel  K. 
Jsnney,  of  Lincoln,  Loudon  County,  Va. 

FRIENDS  (No.  1).  The  organiMtion  of  the  Friends 
as  a  distinct  society  or  church  was  not  the  resnlt  of 
any  deliberate  design  to  form  a  sect,  bat  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  pravidantial  ordering,  snd  ss  a  nacessi^ 
growing  frem  the  degeneracy,  corruptions,  snd  worid- 
llnesB  which  permeated  the  churehes  in  the  early  part 
oftliel7tb  century.  They  did  not  profesa  to  establish 
a  new  religioD,  or  claim  to  have  discovered  any  new 
truth.  Their  object  waa  Che  revival  of  primitive 
Chriatianity,  which  hod  been  mafaitained  through  the 
centDries  of  the  Christian  nra  by  auccesstve  testimony- 
bearera,  many  of  whom  bad  sealed  the  truth  with  their 
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blood,  Biid  been  eoanted  ttnta  the  Lord  for  k  genera-  I 
tinn.  GspecUlly  they  were  ted  to  call  the  atlention 
of  the  people  to  the  Hafy  Spirit  4B  the  living  mil  in&l-  ! 
lible  gaide,  u  a  precioue  ind  glorioui  realitj,  euentiil 
to  the  Cbriatuui  life,  snd  auScient  to  lead  into  troe  i 
boliaesB.  They  never  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
U  a  mere  theory,  or  ignored  the  great  truth  that  this 
onspeakalile  gift  proceeded  from  the  adorable  Giver, 
and  was  conaeqoeDt  u|idii  the  death  and  vicarioaa  aac- 
rtftce  of  him  who  Ibr  oar  aakea  laid  down  hia  life  upon 
Calvary.  They  always  regarded  the  close  connectian 
oT  cauae  and  effect  ae  deacribed  in  OBr  Lord'a  worda : 
*'  1  tell  you  the  truth  ;  it  i>  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away ;  for  it  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  yon ;  hut  if  I  depart  I  will  tend  him  unlo  yon" 
(John  iTi,  7).  This  truth  George  Fox  began  to  teach 
and  preach,  not  aa  an  invention  of  hia  own.  but  aa  a 
priceleos  jewel  thrown  aiide  and  hidden  underthe  rub- 
blab  of  dogmas  and  farms.  The  Divine  Spirit  aaierted 
bimeelf  alm«t  aimnltaneoualy  In  the  hearts  of  many 
eonlemporaries,  who  were  ready  to  roapond  to  the 
preaching  of  Fox :  "  It  is  the  very  truth."  Had  the 
clergy  and  other  profeaaora  of  that  day  opened  their 
hearts  lo  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
yielded  themselvea  to  the  Spirit's  guidance,  the  Church 
would  have  been  reformed,  and  Fox  would  have  been 
•atisfied.  The  religioui  awakening  of  thli  period  waa 
well  described  by  the  pen  of  Milton  ;  "  Thou  bast  sent 
out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon  thy  servants  over  all  the 
land  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  op  thehr  vows  aa  the 
aound  of  many  waters  about  thy  throne.  Every  one 
can  say  that  now  certainly  tboa  hast  vlaited  tbla  land, 
and  bait  not  forgotten  the  utlerniost  coraera  of  the 
•arth,  in  a  time  when  men  thought  that  than  wast 
gone  op  ham  at  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  heavens, 
and  hodst  left  to  do  marvellonily  among  the  sons  of 
these  lost  ages."  Christ  the  object  of  bith,  the  Spirit 
the  transforming  power,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
Frienda,  as  it  has  ever  been  that  of  their  true  succes- 

tion  by  the  teachera  of  that  dav,  whilst  the  gnidance 
«r  Hia  Spirit,  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience,  was 
denied  or  ignored ;  and  hence  the  prominence  ^ven  to 
the  latter  tmth,  and  the  comparative  silence  respecting 
the  other,  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  early 
Friends.  George  Fox.  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Frienda.  was  bom  in  ISH,  and  in  1647,  after  mncb 
deep  experience  of  the  blessedness  of  the  Comforter, 
"even  Uie  Sjarit  of  Truth  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,"  he  went  forth' thioogh  England,  on  (bet  and 
at  hia  own  charges,  f^vely  preaching  to  the  people  the 
nnaearcbable  riches  which  Christ  Tind  purchased  for 
them,  and  waa  ready  to  give  liberally  to  all  who  would 
•ak  for  it,  coming  unlo  God  by  him.  To  the  iplritnal 
standard  thua  raised  many  flocked — ministers  of  vari- 
OOB  churches.  >in-eick  members  of  their  flocks  who 
had  wandered  unaatisficd  upon  "barren  mountslna 
and  desolate  hilts,"  ma;ilBtrates,  rich  men  and  poor, 
end  "honorable  women  not  a  few."  Eight  years 
from  the  date  last  given,  ministers  of  the  new  society 
preached  the  Gospel  in  various  parts  ofEurope,  in  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  bore,  with  heroic  endurance,  pemecU' 
tions,  imprisonment,  and  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Rome,  Malta,  Austria,  Hungary,  etc.  An  authentic 
history  of  their  sufferings  was  collected  by  Joseph 
Besse,  and  pabUahed,  Ijindon,  17&3,  in  two  large  folios. 
The  eystamatic  interference  t^  the  state  in  matters  oT 
religion  and  conscience,  which  was  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land through  all  the  political  overtumtngs,  caused 
abamelc^s  oppresaions  iind  wrongs  to  l>e  perpetrated 
upon  tliit  peaceable  and  God-fearing  people,  three 
thousand  four  hundred  of  Ihem  at  one  time  being  in- 
carcerated in  filthy  and  unwholesome  prisons,  where 
many  of  them  died  martyrs  to  the  tmth.  No  one 
seemed  to  think  of  porchaaing  exemption  ^m  perse- 
cution by  yielding,  even  in  appearance,  a  p<dnt  of  prln- 
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and,  whilst  men  and  women  ware  periahing  in  >A^  i 
even  the  little  boys  and  girls  would  meet  togdHter  at 
the  places  appointed,  and  in  the  beauty  and  nwrrtniM 
of  early  piety  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  in  rpirit 
and  in  truth.  But  not  even  dilldbaod  was  sacred  fran 
religioaa  Intolerance  end  official  Inlerfeience.  Thoe 
babes  in  Christ  (as  miy  they  might  be  callnl)  wen 
disturbed  at  their  worahip,  savagely  threalencil.  aad 
aometimea  cruelly  baatan. 

The  aariy  history  of  Friends  la  closely  MinBntrd 
with  that  (xf  George  Fox,  and  necosarily  included  ia 
the  various  luographiea  of  that  remarkable  man.  Be 
commenced  his  career  as  a  seeker  sfter  the  truth,  and 
meeting,  in  Europe  and  America,  with  many  vIhhc 
yearnings  wore  similar,  they  wei»  called  Setim.  The 
epithet  uf  Quakers  was  given  in  deriaion,  because  tliey 
often  trembled  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  [nfinita 
purity  and  majesty  of  God,  and  this  name,  rather  mb. 
mitted  to  than  accepted  by  them,  has  beoMne  graenl 
aa  a  designation.  "Totfaia  man  will  I  look,"  nid  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  Isalsfa,  ■■  even  to  him  that  ia  po«  and 
of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trmbUtk  at  vif  word."  To 
tremble,  then,  at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  the  wbolt 
earth,  and  especially  when  speaking  in  hi)  name,  ia  not 
to  be  regarded  aa  any  reproach  ;  but  their  name,  as  a 
baiy, 'a"TlkiSdiiiiimiSocitlgo/Prinidi."  Tbe  Bt>n*d 
of  the  society  In  North  America  was  rapid,  especially 
after  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  in  1680  by  WO. 
ILim  Penn,  whose  career  as  a  wise  legislator  ia  praoi- 
nentin  history,  and  who,  aa  a  Christian  philanthropist, 
a  statnman,  a  writer,  snd  a  miniater  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  established  a  reputation  which  even  the  vindk- 
tive  attacks  of  Hacaulay  could  not  nndernuDe.  Aa 
aariy  aa  167!  George  Fox  found  an  established  setlk- 
ment  of  Friends  in  Perquimans  County,  N,  C,  which 
provHl  the  germ  of  an  independent  diocese,  or  Yearly 
Meeting,  whore  members  fTom  that  thne  have  boen  ex- 
emplary upholders,  at  the  coat  of  persecution  and  niudi 
loaaof  substance,  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religiosa 
liberty,  steadily  testih'iDg  ogaiost  slavery  and  war, 
and  maintaining  the  freeneas  of  the  Gocpcl.  During 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  their  hetfdc  firmness  in  mfna- 
ing  to  bear  arms  was  proof  against  cruel  tyranoy,  a« 
that  some  of  these  simple  testimony  -  bearera,  who 
"loved  not  their  lives  onto  the  death,"  by  meek  y«t 

their  names  historic.  It  is  noteworthv  that  in  Kotth 
Carolina,  within  a  very  few  yean  (during  and  saim 
the  Rebellion),  about  seven  hundred  persons  joined  At 
society  fh>m  convincement.  The  membership  of  tkat 
Yearly  Meeting,  although  many  times  thinned  by  en. 
igratioD  lo  free  states,  is  now  about  three  thoaautd 
Boula.  The  persecution  of  Frienda  in  New  EDglaBd 
waa  so  sanguinary  that 

"Old  KeirbuTT,  had  faer  tiUi  a  Ungat, 

Anrt  R^Leru'i  BLrerti,  Mild  IHI  Ibelr  tlarr 
Of  fptntlng  wooian  dmned  aloo^ 

GMhed  by  the  whip  aonined,  and  pKyi" 

and  fonr  Friends  sctually  suffered  martyrdom — •  Qoa- 
ker  woman  of  remarkable  refinement  and  piety,  and 
three  men  of  equal  worth,  bebig  hanged  on  Boaton 
Common.  The  number  of  victims  was  likely  to  be 
increased,  when  proceedings  were  checked  by  b  rojal 
mandamna. 

Tbe  membership  of  the  soi^e^  becoming  very  wide- 
ly extended,  a  fbrmal  organiaation  by  a  system  of 
Church  government  becama  necaeaary.  and  G«o^e 
Fox  evinced  much  sagacity,  mental  sonndntea.  and 
spiritual  guidance  in  auccessful  eSbrta  to  establbh 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  CbnTcb.  and  meettaigt 
for  discipline  in  a  hanoooioaa  chain  of  anbordinatiaii, 
the  higbest  and  final  authority  bring  aTeariy  Meet- 
ing. The  Yeariy  Meetings  are.  In  a  aense,  dioreaan, 
having  each  a  defined  teirilori^  jariadiction,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  othei  in  their  goremment  and  law. 
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making  powcn,  whitot  liy  a  sort  of  commOD  law  there 
are  principles  of  diiclpliiie  ucied  to  all,  and  mflmbaT' 
•bip  in  an;  mMtiog  idvoItiu  a  cODBectlon  with  tbe 
■ocietjr  wiunver  cxlating,  and  roajr  be  transferred  I17 
cflrtiScate  when  the  penon  clalmiDg  sach  credential  u 
not  liable  to  Chnrch  censure. 

The  tisniactioD  of  the  biuineu  of  theie  meetings  is 
regarded  aa  the  Lord'i  woik;  and  as  he  declared 
"  where  two  or  three  an  gatheied  In  taf  name,  there 
AM  I  in  the  midil  of  tbem,"  thay  regard  his  imniediate 
presence  with  his  Church  as  tbe  foundation  of  its  aa- 
tboric?.  Hence,  in  these  meetlDgs,  and  in  those  oape- 
cially  for  wonhip,  it  la  held  to  be  necessaiy  for  ail 
minds  to  be  turned  to  him  who  is  present  by  liis  Spirit. 
and  whose  anointing  taachelh  all  things,  and  alone 
can  enable  his  people  to  aervs  him  accoiding  to  the 
conosel  oT  bis  will. 

tn  the  ministry  of  the  Wonl,  no  Friend  who  is  tnie 
to  the  principles  of  the  SDclety  will  apeak  without  feel- 
ing a  direct  call  and  movement  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  fur 
tlis  service.  Under  this  influence,  tbe  Gospel  ininiatry 
is  re^rded  as  Tery  precietis,  and  a  bkMing  to  be  guard- 
ed and  cherished.  Elders  are  appointed,  who  are  be- 
lievwl  to  be  prudent  persona,  gifled  with  a  discerning 
spirit,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  counsel,  fetter,  and  aid  1 
the  minislers,  and  eitlier  to  encourage  or  restr^n  the 
Tocal  offsrlngB  of  thoae  who  attempt  to  speak  in  this 
capacity,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  believed  to 
be  called  of  God  to  the  work. 

No  system  of  theological  training  li  known  or  evnld 
be  pennitted  among  the  Friends.  They  are  bvorahle 
to  education,  and  provide  fur  its  tne  eiclension  to  the 
ciiildren  of  poor  members ;  but  they  regard  it  as  tbe 
exclusive  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  select  his  own 
miDlsteri,  and  to  instruct  them  what  they  ehall  say. 
It  is,  however,  considered  the  duty  of  all,  and  eapectat- 
Ijr  of  those  who  sUnd  as  smbasaadors  for  Christ,  to  be 
diligent  and  prayerful  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, thniagh  which  the  man  of  God,  led  ai  he  will 
aaoredly  be  l)y  the  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth,  will 
be  "  thoroughly  famished  unto  all  good  worha."  So  | 
great  is  the  stress  which  Friends  place  upon  the  peru- 
sal of  tha.ScriptaTea,  and  upon  the  bringing  up  of  their 
children  and  others  under  their  care  in  this  practice, 

in  all  their  meetings,  and  so  lon,^  ago  as  1734  London 
Yearly  Itlcetinft  enacted  a  rule  of  discipline  that  the 
families  of  poor  Friends  should  be  provided  with  Bibles 
— a  gratoitoua  Scripture  distribution  which  was  in  ad- 
vance of  any  Bible  Society. 

The  privilege  and  dnty  of  prayer,  both  secretly  and 
vocally,  under  a  reverent  and  fllial  aonie  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  engagement,  arc  regarded  as  of  the  very 
higheH  importance.  Ii  is  believed  that  "men  ou^ht 
always  to  pray,"  but  a  Jealousy  la  felt  leat  any  ahould 
in  a  light  and  flippant  way  rush  into  this  exercise. 
He  who  bnowetb  what  we  have  need  of  before  we  aek 
him,  will,  if  reverently  walled  upon,  exUnd  his  kingly 
sceptre  and  put  into  the  heart  the  prayer  of  faith  ;  and 
before  any  one  shall  pray  vocally  in  their  meetings,  as 
moathpiece  fbr  the  people,  it  la  requisite  that  a  direct 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prompt  the  offer, 
ing,  lost  the  words  of  reliuke  be  applicable :  "  Ye  ask 

lug  clause  in  the  London  Discipline  expreasea  llie  creed 
of  the  society  respectinij  tbb  part  of  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God : 

"As  pr.iyerandtbankagivlngare  an  tmportant  part 
of  worship,  may  they  bj  offered  in  a[drit  and  in  truth, 
with  a  right  understand  ing  aeaaoned  with  grace.  When 
engaged  hereiik,  let  miniaten  avoid  mtny  worda  and 
repetitions,  and  be  cautious  of  too  often  i^peating  the 
high  and  boly  name  of  God  or  Ma  attributes ;  neither 
let  prayer  be  In  a  formal  or  customary  way,  nor  with- 
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of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  a  conviction  that  every 
movement  of  the  body  sbonld  be  dictated  by  ita  Head. 
The  Society  of  Friends  is  not  al  issue  with  other  or- 
(hodmi  churcbea  on  tbe  geoeial  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Avoiding  the  ose  of  the  word  Trinity,  they 
reverentiv  believe  In  the  Holy  Three ;  the  Father,  tbe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tbe  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  by 
whom  are  al)  things,  who  is  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  and  in  the  Holy  Sphdt,  who  proceedeth  from 
thoFaUierandSon— 0!<BGaD,bleesedfoTever.  They 
accept  ill  its  fullness  the  testimony  of  holy  Scripture 
with  regard  to  tho  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  ua  the 
promis^Meseljh,  the  Word  made  flesh,  the  atonement 
for  sin,  the  Saviour  and  Ksdoemer  of  the  world.  They 
have  no  reliance  upon  any  other  name,  no  hope  of  aal- 

the  cross.  The  charge  that  they  denyChristto  be  God 
William  Penn  denounced  as  "  most  untrue  and  unchar- 
itable," saying,  "We  truly  and  expressly  own  him  to 
be  so,  according  to  the  Scripture.''  As  fully  do  they 
admit  his  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  man,  "sin 
only  excepted."  They  eo  fully  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  the  inward  revelation 
thereof  they  f^el  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  God's 
glory,  or  to  further  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls. 
Without  tbe  influence  thereof  they  know  not  how  lo 
approsch  the  Father  through  the  Son,  nor  what  to 
pray  for  as  they  ought.  Their  whole  code  of  belief 
calla  tor  the  enUre  aurrender  of  the  natnral  will  to  tlie 
guidance  of  the  pure,  unerring  Spirit,  "through  whoM 
renewed  assistance,"  says  one  of  thebr  writers,  "they 
are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to 
stand  perfect  In  their  present  rank."  Aa  It  was  the  . 
design  of  Christ,  In  going  to  the  Father,  to  send  as  a 
comforter  his  Spirit  to  his  disciples,  so  It  la  with  Ua 
Spirit  that  he  baptised  and  doth  baptize  them,  it  being 
impossible.  In  the  eatlmatioD  of  the  Friends,  that  Kt 
outward  ablution  should  wash  ^m  the  apirit  of  man 
the  atains  of  aln.  Hence  they  attach  importance  only 
to  "the  baptism  which  now  saveth,"and  which  John 
the  Baptist  predicted  should  be  odmlniatered  by  Christ. 
\nd  it  is  by  his  Spirit,  also,  that  his  followers  are  ena- 
iled  to  partake  of  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord:  "Be- 
>ld.  I  Btiod  at  tbe  door  and  knock ;  if  any  n' 


I  will  o 


lain  a 


wofdi 


riety  a 


and  he  shall  >np  with  me."  Thus  tbey  hold 
that  tbe  coming  of  the  Lord  JesuB  Christ  in  the  flesh 
was  the  grand  epoch  and  central  fact  of  time,  and  that 
types,  and  shadows,  and  all  ceremonial  observances, 
which  had  their  place  before  as  shadows  of  good 
things  to  come,  now  that  they  have  been  fulfllled  in 
him,  are  only  shadows  of  thoae  ahadows.  The  type 
property  precedes  the  reality,  and  truly  this  was  wor- 
thy of  being  foreshadowed ;  "  but,"  says  Panl  (1  Cor. 
xiii,  ID),  "when  that  which  is  perfect  Is  come,  then 
that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 

Their  view  respecting  the  resurrection  may  be  brief- 
Iv  stated  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  society's  docu- 
liienU:  "The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  thrl« 
will  be  a  resaTTection  both  of  the  righteona  and  the 
wicked;  the  one  to  eternal  life  and  blesscdneas.  and 
the  other  to  everlasting  miiwr}-  and  torment,  ai:;reea- 
bly  to  Matt.  XXV,  81-46;  John  v,  2S-S0;  1  Cor.  xr, 
12-58.  That  God  Kill  Judge  the  world  by  that  man 
Hbom  he  hath  ordained,  even  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
who  will  render  nnto  every  man  according  to  hia 
works;  to  them  who  by  pstient  continuing  In  well-do- 
ing during  this  life  seek  for  glory  and  honor,  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life;  but  unto  the  coDlentioas  and 
disobedient,  who  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unright- 
eousness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  an-  . 
guish  apon  every  soul  of  man  that  sinneth,  fbr  God  ts 
DO  nspecter  of  persona"  (Thomas  F.vana). 

Tbey  have  ever  regarded  war  as  inconsistent  with 
Chrisliani^.  For  this  they  refer  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  hia  apostles,  tbe  example  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  to  the  witness  for  truth  in  their  own  con- 
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iKlaDcei,  tcited  ud  connrmed  hy  the  ucred  writings. 
Tboy  Hod  that  all  Uic  eTDoIioog  which  on  exercised  in 
mars  >Dd  fighcjaga  are  traced  to  evil  lusts,  and  are  in- 
consistent with  that  love  which  ii  the  BUbatance  of  the 
first,  tbe  second,  and  the  new  cammandmeat,  which 
*'  worketh  ao  ill  to  his  neit^hbor,"  and  on  which  "  hang 
■II  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

They  consider  ostbs  to  b«  inadmli^ble,  h  being 
poaitiveljr  forbidden  by  oar  Lord  In  languigs  not  to 
be  mistaken,  snd  this  testimoay  was  made  the  occa- 
aion  of  inflictjnit  severe  penalties  npon  the  first  Friends. 
When  their  persecutors  failed  to  convict  them  upon 
false  cbarifeSf  it  was  cnstoniar^  to  administer  the  test- 
oatha  tu  them,  on  Tefueing  to  take  which  they  were 
thrown  into  prison.  They  decline  to  employ  tbe 
complimentary  and  false  language  of  the  world,  and 
to  apply  to  the  months  and  days  the  names  ^ven  in 
honor  of  pagan  gods,  preferring  the  numerical  nomen- 
elaturs  adopted  in  the  Scriptures.  In  dress  they  aim 
at  plainness  and  simplicity,  avcdding  the  tpvnny  of 
an  ever-changing  fiuhion.  As  a  natural  result,  a  de- 
gree of  onifonnity  of  dress  prevails  among  them,  bear- 
ing much  resemblance  to  the  style  In  vogne  st  tbe  rise 
of  the  society.  This  approach  to  imlfonnity,  which  st 
first  was  unintentional,  came  to  be  cherished  u  a  hedge 
of  defence  against  worldly  and  eninaring  assacialions, 
and  a  means  by  which  tbey  recognised  each  other. 
The  principle  at  stake  is  not  in  tbe  fashion  of  a  garb, 
but  in  simplicity  and  the  avoidance  of  ctianges  of  fash- 
ion. Were  the  customary  patterns  all  abandoned  to- 
day, and  the  principle  of  simplicity  still  consistently 
adhered  to,  the  kaleidoecope  of  bshion  would  make 
frequent  changes  in  the  people  around  them,  and 
Friends  would  siwn  be  left  as  peculiar  in  their  appear- 
ance as  at  present. 

Whilst  Friends,  as  good  citiienii,  have  cheerfully 
paid  all  legal  assessments  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  and  of  the  poor,  and  have  contributed  abun- 
dantly M  the  various  cbsritiea  and  general  claims  of 
benevolence,  they  have  always  been  characterised  by 
their  scrupulous  care  in  relieving  their  own  poor,  so 
that  none  of  their  members  come  upon  the  public  for 
maintenance  or  for  gratuitous  education. 

A  dangerous  tendency  to  "  bold  the  truth  in  parts" 
led  a  portion  of  the  society,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  into  the  error  of  insisting  t«o  singly 
upon  the  precious  doctrine  of  Christ  within  the  hope 
«f  glory,  and  of  denying,  or  at  best  holding  lightly,  a 
belief  in  his  true  divinity  whilst  Incamsle,  and  in  the 
atoning,  cleansing,  saving  efficacy  of  his  blood  which 
was  shed  for  us.  Thus  Socinianism  gained  a  fooling 
In  the  society,  to  the  grief  of  those  who  held  tbe  an- 
cient faith,  and  in  I82T  an  extensive  and  innch-to-be- 
regretted  secession  occurred,  in  which  doctrinal  and 
personal  considerations  were  mingled ;  and,  in  the  ex- 
citoment  of  the  division,  it  la  ijelieved  that  many  fwled 
to  comprehend  the  true  issues,  and  that  not  a  few  who 
were  essentially  one  in  faith  were  dissevered  for  lilb  as 
regards  church  fellowship.  Thus  two  entirely  distinct 
societies  now  exist,  each  claiming  exclusive  right  to 
the  same  name,  and  causing  confusion  among  other 
professors  as  to  their  identity.  In  this  secession  por- 
tions of  six  out  of  ten  Yearly  Meetings  then  existing 
Joined  with  the  body  popularly  designated  by 
name  of  their  leader  (though  they  have  never  acki 
•dged  the  tkle).  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a 
two  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  then  existing. 
no  schism  occurred. 

There  are  thirteen  independent  Yearly  Meetings  of 
the  Religions  Society  of  Friends.  The  oldest  of  these 
is  that  of  London,  the  records  of  which  are  preserved 
from  the  year  167!.  This  liody  is  regarded  by  tbe 
others  with  respectful  affection  as  the  mother  of  Year- 
ly Meetings,  and  its  Gencnil  Epistle  of  Christian  Coun- 
sel, which  Is  issued  annually',  is  gladly  received,  rcpuli. 
lished,  and  circulated  by 'nearly  all  the  co-ordinate 
bodies.    TbenumberofnieniberslnEngtandisl(>,4fi3, 
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whilst  there  is  an  attendance  of  its  meeting*  t^  Boa- 
members  of3G6S-  There  are  settlements  of  Friendi 
in  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  in  several  part*  o( 
Australasia,  which  all  make  annual  reports  to  Londee 
Yearly  UeeUng,  and  acknowledge  subordinatloD  to  it. 
Friends  in  England  are  a  highly  inflaenttal  body  ia 


0  tbeii 


There  ia  a  Yea 


ing  in  Ireland,  one  in  Canada,  and  nine  in  tbe  United 
SUIes,  via.,  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  Es^and, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  North  Caroliu, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Western  Indians,  and  Iowa.  The  in- 
crease of  membership  In  the  Western  States  hu  besa 
rapid  of  late  years,  and  settlements  of  Friends  a:e 
starting  up  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  etc.  The  mMnber- 
ship  ofthe  society  may  be  rated  at  80,000. 

In  all  these  Yearly  Meetings,  First-day  School*  in 
conducted  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  exerting  a  widt 
evaageiicat  inSnence.  In  a  numlier  of  the  Torir 
Meetings  these  are  under  tbe  direct  care  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  made  the  subjects  of  annnal  atatistical  re- 
ports. Tfaus,in  IndianaYearlyMeeting.theresrelU 
sncb  schools,  with  TIO  tescherf,  and  6953  pnpils,  of 
whom  3307  are  over  twenty-one  years  ofage.  In  tbe 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Western  Indiana  there  are  63  FirM- 
day  Schools,  with  6170  pupils,  and  411  teschets-  Nottt 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  has  taken  the  le&d  in  the  cs- 
tablishmsnt  of  a  Aormof  First-day  School,  the  beasfit 
of  which  bat  been  very  decided. 

There  are  in  England  and  Ireland  several  adocs- 
tional  institutions  of  merit  ander  care  of  tbe  socieiT. 
In  this  country  Friends  have  three  college*,  via.. 
Havrrfard  CoOrsf,  Pennsylvania;  ^ArOaii  Cebg', 
Richmond,  Ind.;  snd  Whiltier  Collrgt,  Salem,  Iowa. 
There  are  also  targe  boarding-achools  under  the  an 
of  different  Yearly  Meetings,  the  most  noted  of  wbitk 
are  tbose  of  ITM  Tomt,  Pa.,  Pnmdenet,  R.  I.,  Etiim 
Sprvgi,  a.  Y.,  and  Ntu  Garden,  N-  C.     (W-  J.  A.) 

FRIENDS  (Na.3),— 1.  HiiCary.— The  origin  of  Uw 
neligions  Society  of  Friends  dates  from  aliont  the  mid- 
dle of  the  I7th  century.  George  Fox,  the  chief  is- 
Btmment  In  the  divine  band  by  whom  it  was  gaths- 
ed,  was  bom  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  the  year 
1624,  His  parents  were  juous  memben  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  and  fh>in  his  childhood  be  was  reUg- 
ionsly  Inclined.  When  abont  nineteen  years  old  be 
was  led  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  seek  retirement  from  tbe 
world,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  reading  tbe  bolr 
Scriptures,  with  meditation  and  prayer.  In  the  year 
1647  he  began  to  appear  as  a  preacher  of  the  (j'oapel. 
and  he  found  many  prepared  to  receive  his  message  rf 
love,  calling  them  away  from  a  reliance  upon  all  rit» 
and  ceremonies  to  the  word  of  divine  grace,  or  S[arit 
of  Christ,  as  the  efficient  canse  of  salvation.  Counrti 
in  large  numbers  were  soon  gathered,  who  mettogrtb- 
er  for  divine  worship,  waiting  upon  God  in  silent*,  « 
engaging  in  preaching,  prayer,  or  praise,  as  tbey  be- 
lieved themselves  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  ChriO, 

l>y  the  early  Friends,  both  in  Europe  and  Amerio. 
were  exceedingly  severe,  and  were  chiefly  on  accosiii 
of  their  absenting  themselves  from  the  Established 
Chnrch,  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  openly  attending  tb«T 
own  religious  meetings  when  prohlijlted  by  law,  aad 
declining  to  take  oaths  of  any  kind,  or  to  engage  io 
military  service.  "  Between  the  years  1650  and  KSV, 
ai>out  fourteen  thousand  of  this  people  suffered  by  Aac 
and  imprisonment,  of  which  number  more  than  three 
bandied  died  in  jail,  not  to  mention  cruel  mockingt. 
baSbtingB,  scourging*,  and  afflictlnns  innumerable^" 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  at  the  desth  of  Geergs 
Fox  In  the  year  1690,  the  number  of  Friends  in  Europe 
and  America  was  about  75,000,  and  that  10.000  of  thwe 
inhabited  the  British  colonies.  They  afterwards  de- 
clined in  the  mother  conntiy,  and  greatly  increaMd  ia 
America,  where  they  became  most  onmerons  in  Peaa- 
sylvania.  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  Can- 
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Id  tbe  yen  1S37  ■  scbbm  took  pl«e  in  Philadelphia 
Tear!}'  HeetJUK,  which  alUrwacds  extended  to  matt  of 
the  other  Yearly  Heetings  in  America.  The  tpace  al- 
lotted Rjt  Cbis  article  will  not  aufflcs  to  give  an  intelli- 
gible accoont  otit(>ee  Janney'e  ilitl,  ^ Frientt,  vol. 
IT.  The  part  relating  (o  the  teparatioD  baa  been  re- 
published in  a  ainall  volume  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Phil. 
adelphia).  At  the  time  of  tbe  aepantioD,  thme  who 
took  the  Dame  of  Orthodox  Friends  were  in  tbe  West- 
ern States  tbe  more  numerous;  bnt  in  tbe  Alluntic 
■ea-board  Stales  they  were  le«i  numerous  than  thate 
who  are  by  some  called  Hicksites,  but  who  persbtenlly 
refUBfl  to  Bcknowled^  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Friends  or  Quakers.     It  is  of  this  branch  only  that  we 

II.  Docfriia.—We  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  early 
Friends,  u  expounded  in  the  writings  of  Fox,  Pena, 
Pennington,  and  Barclay.  A  committee  which  repre- 
■ents  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  recently  so  far 
approved  of  a  "Summary  of  Christian  Doctrines," 
rrom  which  the  following  abstract  is  taken,  as  to  order 
ila  purchase  for  distribution : 

rJU  ScriptuTti.—Thf,  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
from  ita  rise  to  the  present  day,  has  always  maintain- 
od  its  belief  in  the  outhonticity  and  divine  autbori^ 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  referring  to  them  for  proof  of 
its  fiTinciples,  and  acknowledging  them  to  be  the  only 
fit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines.  Wo  do  not 
cill  tbem  the  Word  of  God.  tieciuse  this  appellation  is 
applied  by  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  to  that  Eternal 
I'o.ier  by  which  the  worids  were  made;  for  "  In  tbe 
beginning  WM  tbe  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God." 

We  assign  to  the  Scriptures  nil  the  authority  they 
claim  for  themtelvea,  which  u  chiefly  eicprissed  in  the 
following  toxtst  "Whatsoever  things  wera  written 
aforetime  were  written  for  our  teaming,  that  we, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
have  hopa"  (Rom.  xv,  4).  "  The  holy  Scriptures  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  sulvjtion,  throagh  faith  which 
U  in  Christ  Jesua"  (J  Tim.  iil,  13-17).  "All  Scrip- 
ton  given  by  ias[Hration  of  God  is  proHtaMa  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  orrection,  for  instruction  [n 
righteous neas,  that  the  m.in  of  God  niiy  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnbhed  unto  all  g»>d  worlts"  (llaTclay*s 
Apology,  prop,  iii,  §  6). 

In  the  advices  issued  by  our  several  Yearly  Ueet- 
Ingi,  tbs  Scriptures  are  vary  frequently  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  tbe  attention  of  our  members.  In 
tho  year  1854,  Philidelphla  Yearly  Meeting,  after  re- 
derring  to  "  those  sublima  truths  which  are  recorded  In 
the  holy  Scriptures,"  thus  continiios:  "  In  these  inval- 

early  history  of  our  race,  ths  pur,^st  strains  of  devo- 
tional poetry,  and  the  saldim]  discnarses  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Their  frequent  perusal  was  thorefore  especially 
urged  upon  our  younger  meml>crs,  who  were  oncour- 
■^{jd  to  seek  for  the  goidaoce  of  divine  giace,  by 
which  alone  we  lealiie  in  our  experience  tho  saving 
tmths  they  contnln." 

In  tbe  year  1BS3,  the  following  minuta  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  was  sent  d»wn  to  iW  subordinate 
meeting!,  via.;  "We  have  been  reminded  that  this 
Yearly  Meeting  has  at  various  lim»  issued  advices 
to  its  members  inciting  them  to  the  frequent  reading 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  Society  ofPtiends. 
We  believe  it  is  not  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  dwell 
npon  defects,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  sacred 
records,  but  rather  to  use  them  as  thei-  wen  intended, 
'  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  In  righteous- 
Dcas,'  remembering  that  it  is  only  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  our  hearts  that  they 
can  be  made  availing  to  as  In  the  promotion  of  our  sal- 
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Philadelphia:  "If  any  in  memberslilp  with  ns  shall 
blaspheme,  or  speak  prof^inely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  or  she  ought  eariy  to  be 
tenderly  treated  with  for  their  instruction,  and  the 
convincement  of  their  understanding,  that  they  may 
experience  repentance  and  forgiveness;  but  should 
any,  notwithstanding  this  brotherly  Ijbor,  persist  in 
their  error,  or  deny  the  divinity  uf  our  Lord  and  Say. 
lour  Jesus  Christ,  the  immediate  ravelution  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures;  as  it  is 
manifest  they  are  not  one  in  faith  with  us,  the  month- 
ly meeting  where  the  party  belongs,  having  extended 
due  core  fur  the  help  and  benedt  of  the  Individual  with- 
out etfect,  ought  to  declare  tbe  same,  and  issue  their 
testimony  acconlingly." 

Immed'olt  Bmtlution. — The  highest  privilege  grant- 
ed to  man  ie  Uiat  of  entering  into  communion  with  the 
Author  of  his  being.  "  Ye  -are  tbe  temples  of  the  liv- 
ing God,"  writes  the  apostle  Paul;  "as  God  hath  said, 
I  will  dwell  in  tbem,  and  walk  In  them,  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people"  (3  Cor.  vi,  16). 
"  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him,"  sayi 
the  beloved  disciple,  "  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not 
that  any  man  teach  you ;  but  aa  the  same  onoinling 
teacheth  you  of  alt  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie, 
and  even  as  it  hatli  tau^t  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  bim" 
(I  John  il,  27). 

In  the  ordering  of  divine  Providence,  Instrumental 

sans  are  often  employed  to  convey  religious  truth, 
such  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  and  tbe  vicissitudes  of  life ;  bnt  in  all  cases 
the  good  effected  is  from  the  immediate  operations  of 
divine  grace  upon  tho  heart  or  conscience.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  saving  knowledge  ofClirist  but  from 
immediate  revelation.  "No  man  can  come  to  me," 
aatd  Jesus,  "except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  m* 
draw  him."  This  drawing  of  the  Father  Is  the  opera- 
tion of  his  Spirit,  for  "  the  manifiMUtioa  of  the  Spirit 
Is  given  to  every  man  to  proBt  withal"  (1  Cor.  zii,  7). 
To  the  wicked  be  comes  as  a  reprover  for  sin,  a  "sjurit 
of  judgment  and  a  spirit  of  hnming,"  but  to  the  pray- 
erful and  obedient  as  a  comforter  in  righteousness. 

Tkt  Original  and  PfttoU  3laU  of  Man.~li  Is  a 
scriptural  doctrino  that  neither  rightcousnecs  nor  un- 
righteousness can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance,  but 
every  man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  deeds. 
The  language  of  the  prophet  Eieklel  is  very  clear  on 
this  point.  "  Aa  I  live,  aaith  the  Lord  God,  ye  shall  not 
have  occaHon  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel." 
.  .  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grape^  and  tbe  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge."  .  .  .  "  Dehold,  all  souls 
are  mine  i  aa  the  soul  of  tbe  father,  so  also  the  sonl  of 
tbesonlsmlne:  the  soul  tbatsinnetb, it  shall  die."  .  . 
' '  The  ton  i/iali  not  bear  tht  ini^iVy  uf  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  father  bear  tbe  iniquity  of  the  son:  the  right- 
eousness of  (he  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wlcliednees  of  the  wicked  shall  he  upon  him"  (Eiek. 
xvili,  2-2B). 

Han  was  created  In  the  Image  of  Ood;  he  was  pure, 
lienevolent,  and  blissful,  and  he  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  communion  with  God,  that  is,  to  partake  of  "the 
tree  of  life  which  is  In  tbe  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
Goil"  (Rev.  ii,  7).  Bnt,  although  he  was  made  a  free 
sgeni,  be  was  not  to  be  so  Indepi^ndent  of  God  as  to 
know  of  himself  good  or  evil  without  divine  direclkin. 
And  when  he  pro.iumed  to  set  up  his  own  will,  and  to 
be  governed  tnr  it  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  be 
a4iumtd  lie  place  ofGnd,  and  having  thus  turned  away 
from  tbe  Holy  S[drit,  ho  ceased  to  partake  of  "  the  tree 
of  life,"  and  consequently  died  a  spiritual  death.  It 
was  then  he  experienced  the  fulHIment  of  the  divino 
prediction,"/*  the  dig  (Hoa  eotoff  Ikereafthua  sfaolt 
surely  die;"  fbr  "to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but 
to  lie  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace." 

Animal  propensities  may  he  transmitted  from  pa- 
rents to  children,  but  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that 
we  inherit  any  g<M  from  Adam,  or  from  any  of  our 
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'  do  W8  ftel  snj-  cDinpunctkiii  for  thMt  ■ 
■ioi.  The  language  of  oar  Saviour  clearly  impliea 
that  Ktlia  children  are  innocent,  for  "of  luch,"  he 
U/s.  "  is  the  kingciom  of  heaven." 

Tie  Divine  Btiag. — The  UDity,  omnipreseDce,  om- 
nipotence, and  omniscience  of  God.tlie  only  fountain 
of  wisdom  and  goodneu,  are  fully  «et  forth  in  the 
Scripturea  of  both  the  Old  and  tho  Mew  Testament. 
Ho  declares  by  tho  mouth  of  hu  prophet, "  Thua  aaith 
the  Lord,  the  Hnlv  One  of  larael,  hii  MaltBr."  ,.."!, 
Bven  I,  am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  ia  no  Sav- 
iour." ..."  Thns  siith  (he  Loid,  your  Kedeamer,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel"  (laa.  xliii,  11, 14).  Then  dec- 
lanlionB  an  reiterated  and  confimed  in  the  New 
Teitsment.  "Jeaus  answered.  The  flrst  of  all  the 
eommandmenta  ia, '  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God 
1*  one  Lord,'  "  etc.  (Hark  xii,  39). 

That  spirilnal  influence  tr  medium  by  which  the 
Host  High  communicates  his  will  to  man  is  called  his 
Word,  and  the  same  term  is  applied  to  his  crentive 
poirer,  by  which  all  things  were  made.  The  unity  of 
the  Eternal  Word,  or  Li^a,  with  God,  may  be  illna- 
trated  by  the  light  which  emanates  from  the  «ud  ;  for 
"  God  is  light,"  and  of  Christ  It  is  said,  "  In  him  was 
life,and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  The  connec- 
tion between  the  great  luminary  of  the  solar  systeoi 
and  the  light  proceeding  from  him  is  so  perfect  that 
we  apply  the  term  Sun  to  them  botb.  So,  in  reUtiun  to 
the  Eternal  Wont,  which  was  m  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God,  it  ia  b  manifestation  of  his  wisdom 
and  power,  bein^;  called  in  the  Old  Testojuent  "The 
angel  of  his  pnwence"  (Isa.  Ixiii,  9),  "The  Redeemer 
of  his  people;"  and  in  the  New  Testament,  "The  Son 
of  God,  liy  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds"  (Heb.  i,  2). 
The  term  Christ  was  also  applied  by  the  apostles  to 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  aa  manifested  in  men.  For  instance, 
Taul  writes  of  the  childiep  of  Israel  under  Moses, 
"  They  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  mr«t,  and  they 
did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank 
of  that  spiritual  rock  thut  followed  them,  and  that 
rock  was  Christ"  (I  Cor.  x,  4).  Peter  saya  that  the 
prophets  "prophesied  of  the  grace  that  nhoold  come 
unto  you,  searchinif  what,  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  Spirit  o/Chriit  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  of  the  sufTerinas  of  Christ 
and  the  gloty  that  should  follow"  (1  Pet.  i,  11). 

The  most  f^ll  and  glorious  manifeatation  of  the  di- 
vine Word,  or  Logos,  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  immscu- 
lats  Son  of  God,  who  was  miraculonsly  conceived  ami 
bom  of  a  virgin.  In  biin  the  manhood  or  son  of  man 
waa  entirely  auliject  to  the  divinity.  The  Word  look 
flesh,  or  was  manifested  in  the  Besh.  "He  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  be  took  on  bim  tho 
aeed  of  Abraham."  .  .  .  "Of  whom,  as  concerning 
the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God,  bleswid 
forever."  Being  "in  all  points  templed  like  as  we 
•le,  yet  without  sin,"  he  was  an  example  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations,  "a  man  approved  of  God  by 
miracles,  wonders,  and  signs  which  Cod  did  by  him." 
The  intimate  union  lietween  Christ  Bud  hia  Church  ia 
illustrated  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul  by  two 
similitudes:  that  of  a  body  having  mnny  members,  of 
which  JesDS  Christ  le  the  liead ;  and  that  of  a  temple, 
oTirbleh  be  is  the  chief  comervtone.  The  holy  man- 
hood of  Christ,  that  is,  the  soul  of  him  in  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwelt  witbont  measure,  is  now,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  the  head,  or  chief  member  of  that  spirit- 
oal  body  which  is  made  up  of  the  faithful  aervanU  of 
God  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

"There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tiro,  ii,  5).  Aa 
Hosea  was  a  mediator  to  ordain  the  leRsl  dispensation, 
BO  Jeatu  Christ  was  and  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant;  first,  to  proclaim  and  exemplify  it  in  the 
day  of  his  outward  advent ;  and,  secondly,  through 
all  time,  in  the  ministration  of  hia  Sprit. 

"  The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  fi>r  ns  Vth 
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groaninga  which  cannot  be  nUered.  And  he  thit 
searcbeth  the  hurts  knowetb  what  ia  the  mind  of  ihc 
Spirit,  because  he  maketh  intercGsaian  for  the  aahiti 

coiding  to  the  will  of  God"  (Kom.  vlil,  S6). 

Whan  the  apostles  went  forth  preaching  Christ  sail 
his  spiritual  kingdom,  they  attribolad  to  Us  tuime  or 
wonderful  success.  Acts  Ii,  BS,  3S ;  ir, 
10,  11,  12:  "Thii  ia  the  stone,"  said  Peter  to  lbs 


rulers, 


loght  0 


you 


the  head  of  the  comer.      Nnlbet  li 
there  salvation  in  any  other  j  for  there  la  none  otbtc 

Saivaium  by  CSrut.— The  great  work  of  the  Mefnah 
for  Ihe  salvation  of  men  Is  lieautifally  port  ays)  in  the 
passage  which  he  read  from  Isaiih  in  the  synagogue  it 
Naaaieth.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  mo.  be- 
eaase  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  tbi 
le  hath  acnt  me  to  heal  the  broken-beaited.  Is 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering^ 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  an 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptalile  year  of  the  Lord' 
(Loke  Iv,  18, 19).  He  came  to  establish  a  spiritual  kiag- 
dom  of  truth  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  ami 
thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  evil.  A  woik 
of  reformation  was  then  began  which  has  not  ceagul 
to  thia  day.  though  oflen  olistnicted  and  relBided. 
Then  was  laid  the  foondation  on  which  sncceeding 
generations  have  built,  and  no  monl  reform  of  toy 
value  or  permanency  can  take  place  unless  it  lie 
fbnnded  on  Christian  prindples. 

Another  prophecy  of  Isaiah  Is  referred  to  by  tbt 
evangelist  Matthew  as  baving  been  fulfilled  by  tix 
mi  acles  of  Christ.  He  says,  "  When  Ibe  even  was 
come  Ihoy  brought  unto  bim  many  that  were  posMN- 
ed  with  devils,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  hii 
word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick ;  that  it  might  tx 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  UT> 
ing.  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bate  our  sick- 
nesses" (Mstt.  viii.  IG).  As  in  tho  outward  relatiui 
lie  took  away  the  infirmities  of  the  people  and  healed 
their  (icknesses,  so  in  the  inward  and  spiritnal  relitin 
he  henls  tliQ  maladies  of  the  soul,  and  raises  it  baa 
death  in  sin  to  a  life  of  righteousness. 

The  great  object  of  the  Messiah's  advent  is  thu 
declared  by  himself :  "  To  this  end  waa  I  bom.  and  £» 
this  cause  came  I  Into  the  world,  that  I  shooM  bcir 
witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  tmth 
hcarelh  my  voice"  (John  iviii,  87).  He  could  art 
besr  witness  to  the  truth  among  that  corrupt  and  per- 
verse people  without  Buffering  for  it.  He  foresaw 
that  thev  would  put  him  to  death,  and  he  went  fbntard 
calmly  doing  his  Father's  wilt,  leading  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice,  wonndod  for  the  transgressions  of  the  people, 
baptized  spiritually  in  suffering  for  them,  and  Bullj 
enduring  on  the  cross  the  agonies  of  a  lingering  deili. 
thus  sealing  his  testimony  with  hia  blood.  His  obedi- 
ence in  drinking  the  cup  of  suffering  was  acceptable  to 
God,  for  "  he  hath  loved  ua  and  hath  given  himaelf  tin 
us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor"  (Epb.  v,  S). 

It  was  to  reconcile  man  to  God  by  removing  the  a>- 
niily  from  (man's)  his  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  WtrJ. 
and  taught,  and  sufTcred,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  is  still  manifested  as  a  Redeemer  tkam 
the  bondage  of  cormption.  Hence  the  apostle  sari. 
"God  was  in  Christ  leconcilinK  the  world  unto  htai- 
self,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  onto  them,  andbslh 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliatiim."  .  .  . 
"  We  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  M 
God"  (2  Cor.  V,  19,  SO).  It  Is  in  man 'that  the  chasfe 
must  be  wrought  and  the  reconciliation  effected,  ttr 
there  can  be  no  change  in  Deity. 

"  If,  when  we  were  enemies,"  says  PanI,  "WB  <nn 
iwonciled  to  God  !>}'  the  death  of  his  Son.  much  mere, 
lieing  reconciled,  we  shall  be  ncediy  JUs  li/e"  (Rom.  v. 
10)  j  for  "  in  bim  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  licU 
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•r  man"  (John  i,  i).  It  U  tbe  lib  of  Qod,  or  aidrit  of  I 
Untb  rBT«aled  in  the  boqI^  whicb  pnriHei  and  sav« 
from  aln.  Tbia  life  ii  aometimea  apoken  of  a*  the  I 
blood  ;  for,  according  to  th«  Houie  law,  "  tbe  blood  ii  | 
tike  lift."  And  when  Jeiui  told  (ho  people,  "Except ' 
y<>  eat  the  Seah  of  ttae  Son  of  man,  and  drink  hia  lilood, 
jv  b*ve  no  life  in  you,"  he  alluded  to  the  life  end  pow- 
er of  God  which  dvelt  In  him,  end  apike  tbrodgh  him. 
In  explanation  of  tbia,  he  u<d  to  his  dbclplea,  "  It  ia 
the  Spirit  that  qoiekeneth ;  the  fleata  proHletb  nothing : 
the  irorda  that  I  apeak  unto  y<ia,they  are  apirit  and 
they  are  life." 

It  ia  obvlona  that  the  alnner  cannot  come  into  a 
state  of  concord  with  God  nntU  the  sinful  nature  is  ra- 
mofed,  and  that  nothing  can  remove  It  but  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  dealings  of  the  Most 
Hiffh  with  tbe  children  of  men  are  beaatifally  exem- 
plifiod  in  the  panble  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  had  wan- 
dered fiir  front  hia  father's  houae,  and  spent  bia  aub- 
atancfl  in  riotous  living.  When  he  came  to  himself, 
and  detanninsd  to  go  hack,  contessing  bia  ains,  and  of- 
ftoring  to  become  aa  one  of  the  hired  aervanta,  his  father 
did  not  stand  olTand  order  him  to  be  punished,  neither 

been  fkilhfal;  but  hia  compnasion  wa.i  awakened  by  bia 
X  and  the  anfferingx  he  had  brought 


ui  hear  my  TOice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  conu  \m 
him,  and  will  aup  with  him,  and  he  with  me"  (Ker. 
30).  Tbla  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  new 
line  of  the  kingdom  and  the  bread  of  tite  are  diatrib- 
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<n  hia  neck,  and  klaai 
parent,  ai  rapretented  In  thla  parable,  answen  exactly 
to  the  divine  character,  and  correaponda  entirely  with 
the  character  oTJesna  Chriat,wbD  was  flUed  with  the 
divine  perTeetlona.  But  the  doctrine  that  God  cannot, 
or  will  not  fargiva  sins  without  a  compensation  or  sat' 
iafaction,  and  that  man,  not  being  able  to  make  this 
aatisfactlon,  It  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  waa  ap- 
pointed or  given  up  to  be  kiiiedjbr  thii  porpoje,  is  3o 
inconsistent  with  the  dlrlne  character,  that  it  cannot 
be  lecondled  with  the  teachings  of  tbe  Son  of  God. 
It  appean  to  deprive  the  Deity  of  that  Inlinile  love 
wlilcb  Is  hii  most  endearing  attribute;  and  if  a  human 
parent  were  to  actopon  the  same  principle  lowarda  his 
children,  we  could  not  justify  his  conduct. 

When  the  ful/WiiiUurf  in  man  it  slain  by  the  power 
of  God  being  lalaed  into  dominion  in  m,  then  ia  divine 
jostice  aalisAed,  for  tbera  la  nothing  vindlctire  in  the 
character  of  tbe  Dai^.  He  doei  not  aSlict  his  crea- 
tares  for  any  other  purpose  than  their  own  reforma- 
tion or  puriiication,  and,  whan  that  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, he  is  ready  to  pardon  bis  repeating  children. 
The  only  sure  ground  of  acceptance  u  the  new  birtb  ) 
for,  when  Chriafa  kingdom  ia  eatabliabcd  nitbin  ns, 
then  hia  rightaouanesa  becomea  ours;  not  by  imputa- 
tion, but  by  our  becoming  really  "paiuken  of  tbe  di- 
vine nature"  {2  Pet.  I,*).  "Sot  by  works  of  right- 
eODsneaa  which  *a  have  done,  but  according  to  hia 
mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  tbe  Holy  Qhoat,  which  he  shed  on  ua 
abimdanlly,  through  Jesus  Cfarint  our  Saviour"  (Titus 

ai,6>. 

AupCLBii  imi  Ae  Lord'i  Supprr, — Friends  believe 
that  the  "  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
tbe  Holj  Obost"  is  tbe  only  baptism  essential  to  sal- 
ration.  "There  ia  one  Lord, one  faith,  one  bap6im, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  la  above  all,  tbrough 
all,  and  In  you  all"  (Epb.  iv,  S,  6).  The  baptism  of 
Christ  Is  inward  and  spiritual,  as  may  be  shown  by  tho 
following  testa :  Blatt.  lii,  11, 12 ;  Acts  i,  b ;  xviii,  S3, 
Ki  1  Cor.  ill,  IB ;  vi,  11 ;  Col.  ii, 20,  i8  ;  1  Pet  iU,  81. 

We  have  no  grounds  to  believe  that  "  the  paisover" 
which  Jetns  ate  with  hia  disciplea  waa  intended  to  be 
perpetaated  in  the  Chriatlan  Charcb;  nor  doea  it  ap- 
pear that  he  insthoted  a  new  ceremony  on  that  occn- 
aion.  He  confonned  to  the  Moaalc  law,  which  waa  not 
atrogatsd  until  bia  cruciAxion,  when  be  blotted  out 
the  handwriting  of  ordinancsF,  and  "took  it  out  of  the 
way.  Doling  H  to  hie  cross"  (Col.  ii,  14).  "  Behold,  1 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock," sayi  Christ;  "if  any 
111.-38 


III.  WoTihip.DUeiptinttHe.^TYie  author  of  Chris- 
tianity has  prescribed  nosetfortnof  worship,  enjoining 
only  that  it  must  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Friends 
have  adopted  silence  as  the  basis  ot  public  worship,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  free  from  the  Dbjectiona  that  exist 
against  all  prescribed  farma  ;  that  it  givea  to  each  wor- 
shipper an  opportunity  for  self-exsminstion  and  secret 
player,  with  tbe  benelit  that  results  from  the  sympa- 
thy of  other  minda  preaeat;  and  that  it  affords  tho 
best  prepsrallDn  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  in 
preaching,  prayer,  or  praise. 

The  Christian  nilnUlry  can  be  rightly  exercised  by 
those  only  who  have  received  a  call  and  qnaliflcalioa 
from  the'Oead  of  the  Church,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  quotod  by  Peter,  la  fulfilled  under  tbe  Gospel ; 
"  It  shall  come  to  paas  in  the  last  days,  ssith  God,  I 
wilt  pour  out  of  my  S[urit  upon  all  fieah,  and  your  sons 
and  voui  daughters  shall  prophesy."  As  it  waa  in  tbe 
prim'itivo  Church,  Bo  it  ia  now  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 

Gospel.  No  aalary  or  pecuniary  compsnution  ia  al- 
lowed to  ministers,  but  those  who  travel  in  tbe  service 
of  tho  Gospel  may  partake  of  tho  needful  hospitality  or 
a-tslstince  of  their  friends. 

Teitimomti,—1bK  teatintonies  of  Frienda  against 
war,  alavery,  oatha,  lotteries,  and  the  use,  aa  a  bever- 
age, of  intoxicating  drinkf,  as  also  against  rain  tash- 
iona,  corrupting  amusementf.  and  flattering  titles,  are 
founded  on  Christian  principlea,  and  have  been  found 
aalutaiy  in  practice. 

KtapKite. — The  system  of  Church  government  ex- 
isting In  this  eociety  fa  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine, "  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  alt  je  are 
brethren."  There  ia  no  dietloction  like  that  of  clergy 
and  laity,  but  all  the  members  of  botk  lextt  have  a 
right  to  participate  In  the  deliberations  and  decisions 
of  the  body.  In  meetings  fur  discipline  tbe  men  and 
women  meet  Id  separate  apartments,  and  are  co-ordi- 
nato  branches  of  tbe  body,  each  transacting  the  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  Its  own  aeiti  but,  in  aome  caaea, 
whan  needful,  they  act  In  concert,  by  the  appointment 
of  joint  committeea  of  men  and  women.  The  co-oper- 
ation of  Komen  in  tbe  adminiatration  of  diacipline  has 
been  fcnnd  salutary  in  many  respects,  but  especially 
in  promoting  among  them  aelf-retiance  and  dignity  of 
character. 

IV.  8Uitittia.—Vft  have  six  Yearly  Meetings,  con- 
nected by  e)Mstolary  correspondence,  but  independent 
of  each  other  in  regard  to  discipline.  The  aggregate 
membership  of  these  la  about  3S,000. 

Large  numbers  of  persons  not  members,  but  who  sf- 
nUite  with  Ds  in  rellirionB  profession,  regularly  attend 
oar  meetings  for  divine  worahlp. 

We  have,  in  the  cities  of  New  Tork,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Richmond.  Indiana,  extenaivoand  well- 
sustained  schonti,  adapted  to  a  liigh  standard  of  naeftil 
and  practical  education.  There  are  also  numerous 
schools  of  varied  character  throughont  the  Yearly 
Meeting*. 

Swarthmore  College,  sitnaled  ationt  eight  milea 
aonth-west  fiMm  Philadelphia,  on  the  Hub  of  tbe  Weat- 
cbester  Railroad,  la  deaigned  fbr  three  hundred  piipils 
of  both  sexes.  Here  our  children,  and  those  intrusted 
to  our  charge,  may  receive  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
ongh  collegiate  education,  under  tbe  guarded  care  of 
members  of  our  rellgioas  society.     (S.  M.  J.) 

FRIEKDS,  PROGRESSIVE.  A  religions  sodety 
organised  in  1B58,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  aa  a  reault, 
in  part,  of  a  division  In  Kennelt  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Frienda  ("  Hickaite").  The  division  was  cused  by 
dilfsrences  of  opinion  upon  questions  of  refiiTm  and 
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proKTeu;  the  offiddmemben  of  the  Society  orFrienda  ' 
generalljr  dbconraging  ■ctirit)'  in  temperaoce,  4dU- 
^■Tery,  and  other  timilur  argBaliiitianii,  wbile  ■  large 
pTDpoTtion — In  many  localittei  a  majority — of  tha  laity 
van  varmlj'  ia  lavor  of  co-operating  with  then). 
After  yean  of  contentian,  the  two  partial  la  Knnnett 
Uontbly  Meetiog  fell  asunder,  and  linally,  in  ISSS,  an 
aisociaiiun  vas  organized  under  the  name  of  "Penn- 
■ylvania  Yearly  Meeting  of  ProgreealTe  Frienda." 
The  new  society  ojwned  iti  doom  to  all  who  recogniaed 
the  equal  Ijrotherhaod  of  the  human  famil}',  without 
regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condition,  and  who  acknowl- 
edged the  duty  of  dellnlng  and  illustrating  Uwir  futh 
In  God,  not  by  aeaeot  to  a  creed,  but  by  lives  of  per- 
■onal  purity,  and  worka  of  beneflcence  and  charity. 
It  disavowed  any  intention  or  eipectatiun  of  binding 
Its  members  together  by  agreement  as  to  theological 
opinions,  and  declared  that  it  would  seek  ita  bond  of 
onion  in  "  identity  of  object,  oneness  of  spirit  in  re- 
■pect  to  the  practical  duties  of  life,  the  commnnion 
of  bodI  with  Boal  in  a  common  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  true,  «nd  a  common  aspiration  after  moral  eicel- 
lence."  It  disclaimed  all  disciplinary  authority, 
whether  over  individual  members  or  local  associa- 
tions; it  set  forth  no  fonns  or  ceremonies,  and  made 
no  proriiion  for  the  ministry  as  an  order  diBtinguiehcd 
from  ^o  laity ;  it  set  ile  face  against  every  form  of 
•ccleeiasticism,  and  denounced  as  the  acme  of  supersti- 
tions Imposture  the  claim  of  cburchea  to  hold  an  or- 
ganic relation  to  God  and  to  speak  by  bis  authority, 
maintaining  that  such  1>odies  are  purely  human,  the 
repositories  of  m  power  save  that  rightly  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  individuals  of  whom  they  arc  com- 
posed. Besides  tbe  Yearly  Meeting,  which  includes 
persons  living  in  places  widely  distant  from  each  oth- 
er, there  ia  a  local  association,  which  meels  forwcrsbip 
at  Longwoixl,  near  Uamorlon,  on  every  First  day,  and, 
during  a  large  portion  of  every  j'oar,  maintains  a  First- 
day  School  for  children.  This  local  body  has  never 
employed  a  religious  teacher,  tbongh  there  is  nothing 
in  the  principles  of  the  organiiaUon  to  forbid  such  ■ 
step  whenever  its  members  may  think  it  necessary  or 
expedient.  Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  rerpect  is 
neither  expected  nor  desired,  it  being  held  that  the  ar- 
raiigementa  for  meeting  should  be  in  ever}'  case  adapt- 
ed to  the  peculiar  needs  and  toslrs  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  held.  The  division  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  was  not  confined  to  Kennett  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, but  extended  to  every  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  body. 
As  eoriy  as  1849,  that  division  led  to  the  organization, 
at  Green  Plain,  Ohio,  of  a  society  exactly  similar  lo 
that  of  the  Progressive  Friends,  but  under  a  diff 
ent  name.  This  eocioty  is  now  extinct.  At  Junius, 
near  Waterloo,  M.Y.,  in  the  same  year,  a  >ociety  of 
■'  Congregational  Friends"  wss  formed.  This  society 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  "  Progressive  Friends," 
and,  at  a  later  day.  that  of  "Frienda  of  Human  Prog- 
ress," by  which  it  is  still  known.  In  Salem,  Cdnrn- 
Idank  County,  Ohio,  in  1852,  a  society  called  "Pro- 
gressive Friends"  was  oi^^aniaed,  wliicb  had  bat  a 
brief  ex'islence.  In  North  Collins,  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
there  Is  a  society  liearing  the  name  of'Friends  of 
Human  Progress,"  which,  in  its  principles,  is  very 
similar  to  the  "Progressire  Friends."    (O.J.) 

Friends  of  QchcL  In  the  I4th  century  a  spirit 
of  myaticiam  pervaded  nearly  all  Western  Germany, 
ftoni  the  Lo*  Countries  to  tlie  very  borders  ot  Italy. 
It  brought  under  its  influence  all  ranks  and  cIsESes, 
and  led  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
but  unorginiied  brotherhood,  the  so-called  Friends  of 
God.  Among  their  chief  scits  were  the  cities  of  Stras- 
burg,  Cologne,  Basel,  Constance,  Nuremberg,  and 
Noi^lingen.  Their  distinguishing  doctrines  were  self- 
renunciation,  thecompte(«  givingnpof  self  lo  the  will 
ef  God,  the  continuoos  acUvity  of  the  Spirit  ofGod  in 
all  believers,  the  possibility  ot  intimate  union  between 
God  and  man,  the  worthlessness  of  all  religion  based 
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upon  fear  or  tlw  hope  of  reward,  and  tha  iwfnti>l 
equality  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  tboagh,  for  tbn  sake 
of  order  and  discipline,  the  organiiation  of  the  CliDrch 
was  held  to  be  necessarj'.  They  often  appealed  to  tbe 
declarBtionofCbrist(jDhnxv,  15),  "Henccfortli  I  call 
you  nut  servants,  for  tlie  servant  knowelh  not  what 
his  lord  doetb ;  bnt  I  have  called  you  friends  ;  for  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  haw  made 
known  unto  you ;"  and  from  this  probably  aroae  tbcir 
name,  which  was  not  Intended  to  designate  an  ezch- 
sive  party  or  sact,  but  shnpiy  lo  denote  a  certain  rUgt 
of  spiritual  life,  the  stage  of  disinterested  love  to  God. 
From  this  assocUtion  went  forth  monks  and  eccleaias- 
tics  who  cheriahed  a  lively  interest  in  tha  apiritaal 
guidance  of  the  laity,  preached  in  the  German  lan- 
guage (tha  vernacular  of  the  people),  and  lahoi«d  not 
only  to  educate  the  people  to  perform  theii  dotiea  i 
required  by  the  Chun;h  laws,  and  to  all  manner  of 
good  works,  hut  also  "to  lead  them  forward  to  a 
deeper  txptriaice  of  Christianity,  to  a  tmly  divina 
life   according   to  their  own   understanding    of  it-" 

'  From  their  number  also  went  forth  "Ihoae    prieata 

<  who,  scorning  to  be  troubled  by  the  common  Hum- 
pies during  the  time  of  tjie  papal  interdict,  lod  amid 

.  tbe  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  bestowed  tbe  con- 
solations of  religion  on  the  forsaken  people"  (Neui- 
der,  CAurcA  UitlOTy,  vol.  v).  Many  of  their  Xeaders 
were  in  cloae  connection  with  convents,  especinlly 
those  of  Eugenthal  and  Maria  Medingen,  near  Norwrn- 
berg ;  and  It  is  said  that  Agcea,  the  widow  of  king  An- 
drew of  Hungary,  and  various  knights  and  burgfaets, 
were  in  close  connection  with  this  association-  Bat 
fbremostamoag  their  leaden  was  the  Dominicao  m<iak 
Tauler  (q.  v.),  of  Strasliurg,  who  spent  bis  life  in 
preaching  and  teaching  with  wonderful  auccvsa  in  the 
country  extending  fhim  bia  native  city  to  Colagne, 
and  whose  inHuence  is  to  this  day  active  among  hk 
countrymen  by  means  of  his  admirable  sermoua,  which 
are  still  widely  read.  Much  of  his  religious  fen-or 
and  light  be  himself  attributed  to  the  instmctkni  of 
his  friend,  Kicholss  of  Baael  (q.  v.},  a  layman,  whom 
Schmidt,  in  bis  work  below  cited,  mentions  aa  the 
greatest  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  Fi  lends  of  God.  lie  has 
often  keen  called  a  Waidensian,  but  Schmidt  denies 
this,  and  saj's  that  the  only  sympathy  which  any  of 
tbe  Friends  of  God  had  with  (he  Waldenaians  waa  anti- 
sacerdotal  it  m.  On  the  strength  of  documents  infakb 
Schmidt  has  lutely  discovered,  tbe  Friends  of  God  are 
said  bi  have  been  "mystics  to  tbe  height  of  mvsti- 
cism ;  each  believer  waa  in  direct  nnion  with  God. 
with  (he  Trinity,  not  tbe  Holy  Ghost  alone."     H< 

I  says  alfo,  "they  were  faithful  to  the  whole  mediaral 
imaginative  creed:  transu  hats  ntialion,  worship  of  the 
Virgin  and  saints,  and  Purgatory.  Their  union  with 
the  Deity  was  not  that  of  pantheism,  or  of  paiaioaBte 
love;  it  was  rather  through  the  fanUsy.  They  had 
wonders,  virions,  special  revelations,  propbeclea.  Their 
peculiar  heresy  was  the  denial  of  ail  special  preroga- 
tive to  the  clergy  except  the  celebration  of  the  sacts- 
ments ;  the  layman  bad  equal  sanctity,  eqoal  coididb- 
nion  with  the' Deity,  saw  viaions,  uttered  prophccin. 
.  .  .  Neither  were  Uiey  Bible  Christians ;  they  hon- 
ored and  loved  the  Bilde,  but  aonght  snd  obtaia- 
ed  revelation  beyond  it  They  rejected  one  clauM 
of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Temptations  were  marka  of 
God's  favor  not  to  be  deprecated.  But,  tlwngfa  sat. 
fering  was  a  sign  of  divine  lave,  it  was  nf«  aelf-ia- 
fllcted  suffering.  They  dlrclBlmed  asceticism,  *elA 
maceration,  self-torture.  Ail  things  to  the  beloved 
were  of  God ;  all  therefor*  indifferent"  (Milman,  Lot. 
in  Chritliaaily.  viii,  B99).  Tbe  Friends  of  God  are 
frequently  charged  with  pantheism,  but  Neander  nn- 
dertakes  to  defend  them  against  this  charge,  admit- 
ting, however,  that  those  of  them  who  knew  not  bow 
lo  "  guard  ngainsi  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  nn- 
rathomal>Ie  abj-ss  of  God  onreveaied,  iasEoad  of  hold- 
ing fast  lo  the  God  revealed  In  Christ,  plunged  into 
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th*  gnlf  of  ptntbeiatic  telf-dtlflcstioD."  And  that  this 
gave  rue  to  "  the  wild,  basCic,  panthetitic  myiticuiti, 
which  wu  for  getting  bsyODd  Christ,  beyond  all  poai- 
tire  nrelatioD,  all  humaoiiatlon  of  the  divma,  u  va 
aee  it  exempUlied  patticalarlj'  among  a  portlau  of  the 
■o-olled  BegliardB  (q.  *,)  •  "  and  the  ao-called  Bnith~ 
an  and  KMcr*  of  ths  Free  Sfdrit  (q.  v.).  Among  tboae 
of  the  Friends  of  God  wbo  by  unwiie  speculation,  and 
bj  an  intoxication  of  nel^forgetting  love  discarding 
all  calm  reflection,  "  wore  onconKioutly  betnyod  into 
cffuaioni  and  expreasiona  npon  which  that  wild,  fanat- 
ical panttaeiam  afterwards  leiied  and  fastened  itself," 
ia  reclioned  Blaster  Eckhart  (q.  v.),  trom  whuea  writ' 
inga  and  sennona  twenty-six  propujitiona  connected 
with  a  punthDlstic  mode  of  thinkini;,  or  verging  upon 
anch  a  mode  of  thinking  bad  been  drawn,  were  lor- 
mallj  condemned.  But  be  promptly  retracted  all 
those  piopoeitlons  which  were  fonnd  to  be  heretical  or 
scandalous,  "and  in  general  sulmiitted  hlnuelf  to  be 
corrected  by  the  pope  andtha  Church."  These  "pan- 
theistic and  qnietistic  views"  were  samestly  opposed 
by  Ruysbroek  (q.  v.)  and  by  Tauler.  The  former  es- 
pecially secured  himself  against  the  danger  of  psnthe- 
Um  by  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  will,  "which 
he  deaciibea  as  the  maln-apring  on  which  all  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  life  depends."  Another  of  the 
leaden  of  the  Friends  ofOod  was  the  Dominican  monk 
HaiDrich  SaH>(q.  v.),  of  Suabia,  who.  like  Tauler,  gave 
"  proininence  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  as  necessary 
to  the  attainlDg  to  tcne  communion  with  Ood,  and  was 
thna  dlstingniihed  fhitn  those  pantheistic  mystics  who, 
notwithalanding  mediation,  were  for  sinking  directly 
into  the  depths  of  the  divine  essence."  Uany  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Friends  of  Ood  were  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  the  Inquisition  on  the  charge  of  being  Beg- 
hard*.  Among  these  were  Nicholas  of  Basel  and  two 
of  his  auDciatcs,  tlarlin  of  Relchenao,  and  a  Benedic- 
tine and  follower  of  Martin.  Hilnun  (^Lalim  ChritO. 
amf),  p.  408)  says  Chat  the  influence  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Friends  of  God,  especially  of  Tauler  and 
bb  followers,  were  "seen  in  the  earneat  demand  for  ref- 
ormation by  the  councils;  the  sullen  estrangement, 
OOtwithsUnding  the  rennion  to  tha  sacerdotal  yoke,  i 
daring  the  Hnaaile  wars;  the  disdainral  neutrality 
when  reformation  by  the  councils  seemed  hopeless;" 
and  that  it  is  espscially  "seen  in  the  remarkable  book 
Gtnman  TlkttJogy,  attrlboted  by  Lnther  to  Tauler  him- 
self, bat  doubtless  of  a  later  period,  "^-Neander,  ChaixA 
HkUrrg,  V,  3B0j  Herzi^,  Seal-KiirgUopAHe,  x,  IBB; 
Sdimidt,  Oolla/mnidt  im  z»  Jahriiavitrt  (Jena,  ISii) ; 
Pfeiffer,  DtiUKke  ifgtHkiT  iaUaitdlb  Jalrk. ;  Mil. 
man,  Latin  Chrutiaiatg.  viil,  803 ;  Kurti,  Ckank  Hut. 
i.  484 ;  Brnnet,  in  Mttkoditl  dtarl.  Km.  Jan.  IMS,  p. 
45  aq. ;  TAtcb^  llrrm  mica,  edlL  by  Dr.  Ffelffer  and 
tranal.  by  Susanna  Winkworth.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ftlands  of  Iiight.    See  Free  Coicoreoatiosb. 

Ftle*.  J«oob  FiledetiQli,  an  eminent  German, 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Burby  August  28, 1775.  Fie 
waa  at  first  private  tutor  In  Switzerland,  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  1804,  then  successively  profess- 
or of  mithematica  at  Heidelberg  in  IBOG,  and  of  the- 
oretical philosopby  at  Jena  in  181G.  In  1819  he  was 
deposed  for  political  reasons,  but  nstared  in  1834  as 
pTofesaor  of  natnral  philuaopfay  and  mathematics,  and 
died  there  August  10th,  1843.  The  personal  relig- 
ioB9  life  of  Fries  was  not  a  happy  one.  His  father 
waa  a  Moravian,  but  died  when  the  son  was  only  five 
yean  old.  Tha  school  education  to  which  he  waa  sub- 
jected seems  to  have  eitrBo;nd  him  from  Christianity 
when  quite  young.  While  yet  a  young  man,  he  wrote: 
"  The  lectuns  of  Garve  on  imagination  and  aupersti. 
tion  have  changed  my  religious  ■entimenls.  All  the 
rell^oiu  ^eUm  bi  which  I  was  bred  has  been  over- 1 
Ibnwn;  Uit  this  causes  ne  no  uneasiness.  It  was 
easy  lOr  ma  to  throw  tbe  atonement  overboard;  1 ! 
bav«  never  had  any  dread  of  God;  tbe  thoaght  of  the  j 
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Holy  One  has  alwaya  been  to  me  a  thought  of  peace." 
In  1799,  when  his  mother  died,  he  wrote;  "The  belief 
in  a  reunion  I  leave  to  others;  I  am  not  phantast 
enough  to  hold  it."  Yet  in  1806  he  wrote  to  a  Mora- 
vian brother:  "My  peace  cannot  compare  with  yours; 
the  deserted  Penates  will  probably  punish  me  for  a 
long  time  yet."  A  sketch  of  his  life  has  recently  ap- 
peand,  by  £.  L.  D.  Henke,  J.  F.  Fria  nut  seMm 
&andMdtr{ftlicieH  NaMaut  dayrAOl  (Leipzig,  1867, 

The  professed  aim  of  Fries  in  philosophy  waa  to  give 
a  firmer  basis  to  Kant^s  system  than  that  philosopher 
himself  had  laid  down.  "  He  found  two  faults  with 
Sant:  Ist.  The  vicious  logical  arrangement  of  his  doc- 
trine, by  which  be  makes  tbe  value  of  his  cstegoriea  to 
depend  on  transcendental  proofs,  and  that  of  his  ideaa 
on  moral  proofs,  instead  at  riniiig,  withont  any  proof, 
to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  reason.  On  this  point 
Fries  approaches  tbe  views  of  Jacobi.  Sd.  The  con- 
founding of  psych ologlcal  ideas  with  philosophy,  prop- 
erty so  called,  and  not  properly  distinguiahing  the  aids 
that  psychology  Tumisb  to  metaphysics  from  metaphys- 
ics themselves.  He  regarded  the  life  and  independence 
of  Kant's  practical  philosophy  as  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  his  system.  Fries  maintains  that  he  has  rem- 
edied the  errors  of  Kant,  and  that  be  bos  placed  tbe 
dnetrine  (^/Uil%,  nblch  is  the  focus  of  all  philosophical 

has  effected  this  by  means  of  researches  carried  on  in 
tbe  spirit  of  Kant  bimself.  Fries,  as  well  as  Kant, 
makes  the  II  mils  of  science  his  starting-point;  hence  he 
arrives  at  pure  faith  of  reason  in  that  which  is  etenial, 
a  faith  that  is  strengthened  by  presentiment  (Aluuaig). 
Knowledge,  or  science,  is  only  concrmed  with  sensu- 
ous phenomena;  the  true  essenca  of  things  is  tha  ob. 
ject  of  fitithj  we  are  led  by  feeling  to  anticipate,  even 
smidst  appearances,  the  value  of  belief,  which  is  the 
ofTapriDg  of  tbe  limitation  itself  of  knowledge.  Here 
again,  in  placing  feeling  and  pTesenliment  (_Ahnimj) 
fllwvo  science,  Fries  approaches  the  doetrme  of  Jacobi. 
His  hibors  in  connection  with  pbilosoplikal  atitbropol- 
ogy,  which  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  science  of 
all  philosophy,  are  of  great  interest.  They  contain 
particular  theories  on  spiritual  lire,  and  particularly  on 
the  three  fundamental  faculties  of  the  mind — cognition, 
feeling  (Genu/A,  tbe  Cicully  of  being  interested),  and 
Iho  facnlty  of  action,  which  is  supposed  to  precede 
the  two  former.  Aflerwarda  follow  theories  on  the 
three  degrees  of  development — inur,  h^bil,  imderiUaid- 
uifl(asthe  power  of  self-command  and  self-formation) ; 
on  the  degrees  of  thought,  qualitative  and  quantitative 
nlistractions  of  tbe  imagination,  mAtliematical  intui- 
tion, attention,  the  dlHerence  betneeii  the  understand- 
ing and  the  reason,  etc.  His  anihropoioffifai  logic  con- 
tains also  some  excellent  views  on  tlie  enbject  of  rea- 
soning, method,  and  system.  He  regards  practical 
philosophy  as  the  theory  of  the  valno  and  end  of  bu. 
man  life  and  of  tbe  world,  or  the  theory  of  human  wis- 
dom. It  is  there  that  you  find  the  last  goal  of  all 
philosophical  nsearch;  it  Is  divided  into  a  moral  tlie- 
ory  and  a  religious  theory  (theory  of  the  final  goal  of 
the  universe).  The  former  mav  be  also  subdivided 
into  general  ethics,  or  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of 
human  actions,  theory  of  virtue,  and  theory  of  tha 
state"  (Tennemann,  Umual  Hiil.  PMIot^  revised  by 
Morell,  §  433). 

Fries  "called  hie  system  > Pbiloeophlcsl  Anlbropol- 
Dgy,'  nnce  he  made  all  further  philosophical  knowl- 
edge dependent  on  man's  self-knowledge,  lie  distin- 
ga^hed  three  grades  of  Erkrm^niu ;  we  know  {miuai) 
the  phenomena  of  our  subjective  thinking;  this  is  the 
realm  of  philosophy.  We  believe  ^anben)  that  there 
are  appearances — Ersehelnnng*n~out  of  tbe  mind  that 
all  is  not  a  men  sabjectlve  creation.  We  have  a  feel- 
ing, a  piesentimant  (aWa),  that  there  is  a  reality,  a 
salMtance  behind  thna  ^tpearances ;  here  ?Mef  places 
aU  that  pertains  to  Ood,  the  existence  oC  the  soul  and 


a«Ty  attire,  while  it  is  plunl;  the  latter  which  ii  con- 
templUed  in  the  prescription  of  Hoees,  uid  this  ea- 
peciellf  vith  a  reliKiuui  refetence.     See  Phtlac- 

The  Howie  law  rcBpecting  tbeaa  oraamenta  to  con- 
tained in  Numb,  xv,  88-n ;  Dent,  xxii,  H,  where  the 
children  of  Itrael  are  enjoined  to  append  fringe*  or 
tanell  (nX-^X,  cV'-IS),  congisting  of  Hveial  thnads, 
to  the  four  corncn  (rScJB  sa^K)  of  their  outer  gar- 
ment (lia,  n^B:;),  to  put  one  di»tingubhing  thread 
(btnn,  not  "ribbon,"  n  the  A.V.)  of  deep  bine  in 
each  of  then  fHngei,  and  conatantly  to  look  at  them. 
In  order  to  be  put  in  mind  tliereb;  of  God'a  commind^ 
inontB  to  keep  them.  What  number  of  thread*  each 
of  those  ■ymbolical  fringes  ii  to  have  beiidea  the  said 
blue  one,  of  wliit  material,  or  how  Cbey  are  to  lie 
made,  the  injunction  do«  not  aay.  Like  moet  of  the 
Uosoic  laws,  itleaTss  the  puticulan  to  be  determined 
by  the  executive  power*  according  to  the  pecaliar  cir- 
ciimstaocea  of  the  time.  The  followlnj;  account  of 
them  relates  chiefly  to  Kahbiiiical  uugeb 

Guided  by  the  fact  that  they  are  aymbolieal,  iradi- 
^n,  in  determining  the  mannef  in  which  these  fringes 
«:e  to  Iw  made,  endeavored  to  act  In  harmony  with 
their  spiritual  import,  and  hence  flied  that  each  of 
thcaa  four  fringes  or  tasula  for  the  four  corners  of 
the  Karment  should  consist  of  eiglit  threads  of  while 
wool,  the  emblem  of  purity  and  holinei*  (Isa.  i,  18)  ; 
that  one  of  these  threads  is  to  be  wonnd  round  the 
Other*,  first  »ew»  time*,  and  then  ■  double  knot  to  be 
made;  then  «^  times,  and  a  double  knot  (IG^H^); 
then  doKH  times  ( :=  m),  and  a  double  knot ;  and  final- 
ly (hirtten  limes  (  =  -Tn!(),  and  a  doable  knot,  «o  aa  to 
obtain,  from  the  callectire  number  of  time*  which  thi* 
thread  is  wound  round,  the  word*  ^^S  mn^  (Jabtf 
T»b  is  one),  coDitituting  the  creed  which  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing marli  of  the  Hobrew  nation,  and  which 
was  inscribed  on  their  banners,  wbilst  tbe  fire  knots 
represent  the  five  books  of  the  law.  At  the  law,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  cantwn  GI3  commandment*  [see 
School],  and  ts  the  design  of  these  fringes  is  to  re- 
mind the  Jews  of  all  these  commandments,  tradition 
has  so  arranged  it  that  the  woid  n*'X''X,  which  is  nu- 
merically eOO,  with  the  8  thread*  and  G  knots,  sboald 
exactly  compriie  this  number,  and  thus 
perfect  symbol  of  the  law. 

Originall}*,  aa  i 
this  tKnged  or  tasseled  gar- 
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Yet,  though  the  Jaws  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  large  out- 
er fringed  garment  as  a  permanent 
article  of  apparel,  they  still  continue 
to  wear  it  in  a  somewhat  modilled 
form  at  their  morning  prayers,  and 
call  it  piVs,  Utlilk',  i.  e.  anm-  or 
m-t^per.        TUs 
taUlk,  at  tHnged 
wrapper,  is  gen- 


tarial ;    (he    wool 


alar, 


It 


piece  of  cloth,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  tbrough  which  the 
bead  was  put,  thus  dividing 
it  into  two  halves,  one  cover- 
ing the  front,  and  the  other 
the  back  of  the  body,  like  a 

But  when  the  Hebrew*  be. 

gan  to  mix  with  other  na- 
mtftbeJeir-  y^^    .^j    especially    when 

they  were  dispersed  and  be- 
came a  by-word  and  a  hissing,  this  ancient  badge  of 
diltinction  which  God  conferred  upon  them  became  the 
slKnal  of  persecution,  inasmuch  as  it  indicated  that  the 
wearer  of  it  was  a  Jew,  on  whom  Christiana  thought 
they  ought  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Christ.  Hence  the 
ItracliteB  found  it  neoessary  to  discard  the  fringed  gar- 

and  a  somewhat  altered  form,  **  an  nnder  garment,  in 
order  to  conceal  it  from  their  persecutors.  This  under 
fringed  garmeot  is  called  r^C3S  S^'^»,  He /bur-eer- 
9trtd  dna,  or  simply  n^S'S,/r™^e*  or  laiil;  and  is 
vom  bf  every  orthodox  Jew  to  the  present  day. 


I   blue   stripes   i 

I   lines  across  thi 

the  right  a 


inning  in  paraDd 
tne  whole  garment,  at 
d  left  aide.  In  Knot 
er,  the  lalilk  is  alio 
made  of  silk.  Every  married  Jtw 
must  wear  it  at  morning  prayer; 
a  single  man  can  do  what  he  likes. 
;  When  putting  it  on,  the  followjac 
i  prayer  is  o^ered :  ' '  Blessed  «it 
tbou.O  Lord.  King  of  the  nnivent, 
f  who  hast  sancIiBed  as  with  Oj 
'  commandments,  and  enjoined  m  to 
array  ounelces  with  fringes."  The 
Jews  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  fringed  gn- 
ment.  Thu*  it  is  related  in  the  Talmad  that  "R.  Jo- 
seph asked  R.  Joseph  b.  Rabba,  which  commandnnot 
has  j^ur  father  admonished  you  to  observe  more  thia 
any  other?  He  replied.  The  law  aboat  the  fringo. 
Once  when  my  father,  on  descending  a  ladder.  st*p{»d 
un  one  of  tbe  threads  and  tore  it  off,  he  would  an 
move  from  the  place  till  it  was  repaired"  (5aMafjl,  III, 
b).  Some  of  tbe  Rabbins  go  to  far  as  to  uy  that  dit 
law  respecting  the  fringea  is  as  important  as  all  the 
other  lawa  put  together  (si^cltaahi  on  Numb.  xv,41). 
It  was  for  this  reason  thai  tbe  woman  with  the  lame 
of  blood  (Matt,  is:,  SO),  and  the  inhabitants  ofGenM*. 
arat  (H*tt.  xiv,  BG),  were  co  EUxions  to  touch  a  frugt 
of  our  Saviour's  gannent  (rptiort^ov  row  i/iori**). 
Thia  superstitious  reverence  fcr  the  entcmal  lymbd, 
with  little  care  for  the  things  it  symboliud,  led  tbi 
Pharisees  In  enlarge  their  fringes,  believing  that  thi 
larger  they  made  the  tasse1»,  Ibe  better  they  did  Ged 
service  (comp.  tbe  lUbbinical  i^aying;,  "  Whwo  dili- 
gently keeps  this  law  of  fringes  is  made  worthv,  lad 
shall  see  the  fkce  of  the  majeety  of  God"— UaBl'lIitii- 
rim  on  Numb,  xv  ;  "When  a  man  is  clothed  vift 
the  fringe,  and  goes  out  therewith  to  tbe  door  of  bii 
habitation,  he  to  aafe  and  God  rejoiceth,  and  the  angtl 
[of  death}  departeth  from  thence,  and  the  man  ihill 
l>e  delivered  from  all  hurt,"  etc. — B.  Menachem  oa 
do.) ;  and  this  it  was  that  our  Saviour  rebuked  (Uslt. 
xiiii,  5).  See  Hainionides,  i,  100,  etc. ;  Ortui  Oa- 
gin,  g  T ;  the  Hebrew  Prayer-book,  called  C^n  r^-n 
(Vien.  ISGS),  p.  !1,  a,  etc  See  Hem. 
Pililt,JACOB,a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Auitrii, 
IB  bom  In  1766  at  Bflmiseh-Kamnita,  In  Austria.  Ha 
u  for  several  years  professor  of  theology  at  Ihe  IjeI- 
iraitj  of  Vienna,  and  caused  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  theological  institution  for  secular  priests,  tt 
which  he  himself  became  the  first  director.  Be  vu 
appointed  in  IHtT  bishop  of  St.  Poelten,  and  died  in 
1834,  He  is  the  antbor  of  numeromi  tfaeologicil  woiki. 
SB  tiamlbiieh  6er  RMgumnriitmidiaft  (Vienna,  I80S- 
14,  e  vol'.)  —Ihu  aUt  unddai  mue  OtriHaUlm,  ai. 
Krii.  BnloKlUung  der  Stndn  der  Aadaeit  (\inu, 
1823-14,  4  numlwn)  :^(;e<it  da  driUfiUinu  (Tin- 
na,  1808,  !  vols.).  From  1S13  to  1826  h«  was  tbs  edi- 
tor of  a  journal  for  scientfflc  Iheologr,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Plata  and  Seback.    (A.  J,  S.J 
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Plimbls,  Levi.  profusOT  In  H&rvard  Callage.  w«t  I 
born  at  Ipaxich,  Mua.,  ia  1784.  He  unUrad  Harvard 
CalleBB  Id  1798,  and  during  miwt  af  the  tima  till  hb 
KisdnaUon  in  1793,  be  supported  blRiwlt  by  labor  as  a 
idaik  or  in  tMchin^;,  Hs  commsaced  the  itudy  <if 
imw,  but  wal  camp«11ed  to  datiit  by  an  affection  of  tbe 
Bjea,  which  hindered  hb  progreai  throogb  life.  In 
ItlOS  he  waa  made  I^tin  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  in  1811 
pnifsaor  of  Utin,  which  pott  he  held  until  1817,  when 
be  was  tranaferred  to  the  cbaii  of  moral  philosophy, 
ibc  which  he  bad  peculiar  i^ualiflcetiona.  Hla  lectures 
on  ethica,  government,  etc.,  were  conddered  very  able ; 
tbejr  ware  chlefi}'  delivered  extampore ;  but  aome  or 
tbem  have  been  pabliahed  (aea  below).  Ite  died  July 
9,  isas.  He  waa  a  contribator  to  the  Nurlh  AnKriam 
Sevieie,  and  to  other  periodicala  ;  and  a  "  CoUidioii  of 
lit  WntiMfi  tffPro/aiar  FntbU,"  edited  by  Andrews 
Korton,  appeared  in  1823,  containing  portions  of  his 
Leetit--a.  n  wall  aa  of  hit  periodical  contributiona.— 
Ware,  Uailarim  Biography,  ii,  231  aq. ;  AlUbnne,  Dk- 
lioiKirji  of  Aaiion,  a.  v. 

Frisohmnth,  JoHAss,  »  Gcrmin  theologian  and 
Orientaliat.  waa  bom  at  Wertheim  in  1619,  and  died  at 
Joiut  in  1687,  in  which  city  he  was  professor  of  He- 
other  works,  be  wrots  60  diaaertations  on  philological, 
Biblical,  and  thealo;;icjl  subjects,  of  which  the  most 
impOTtint  are,  De  Anti/fcuni  Hcbraonm  twtftfu  taem: 
— De  Saerifciii  :—Dt  Pont'fioata  MotU  carUra  yUtu- 
limn—Ds  GTXCaLX.XIaUrprU.vmiimt:—DeMeili- 
tat-cmt  ilorCit  tl  Mfmoria  cliruiintonm  •ptorundam  in 
n  Macra  tl  HUnvia  l-'iro'-um. — Hoeter,  ffoav.  Biog,  Gi- 
ttirtile,  ivili,  889. 

FilBlaiiB.     See  Vhiesi.axd. 

Frith  or  Fiytb,  John,  bd  English  reformer  and 
nurtTr,  wus  born  at  Seven  Ouka,  in  Kent,  where  bis 
Cither  kept  an  inn,  and  wai  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  be  BO  greatly  diatinguiahad  hlm- 
■elf  that,  when  Wolsey  formed  his  new  college  at  Ox- 
ford, he  waa  appointed  one  of  its  lirst  members.  About 
iStb  he  became  acquainted  with  Tyndala,  and  by  him  , 
was  won  over  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  i 
With  other*,  he  found  it  neceasaiy  to  retire  to  tbe  Con- ! 
tinent  in  lfi28.  On  his  return  to  EngUnd  in  1630  ho  . 
was  put  into  the  stocks  at  Reading  as  ■  vagabond,  but ! 
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tat  m  XmgaU  Pr'ttna,  June  23, 1&68  -.—AnitBtr  to  Bit 
TAomat  More't  Diab'guet  ctmeermig  Heresia : — AiHv^'ir 
to  Joka  FUher,  bitlup  of  Roekrittr,  etc.,  ail  of  which 
treatises  were  reprinted  at  London  (1578,  fol.),  with 
the  works  of  Tyndalo  and  Barnes.  They  may  be 
found  also  in  Ruaseil,  Worlu  of  the  Rfformen,  vol.  ill 
(Lood.  1828,  3  vols.  8vo).  See  Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  v, 
23a  ;  Burnet,  Hi^.  of  tie  £ns,'u*  Rrfanaatian,  i,  263- 
877, 

Filthatool  or  Fieedatool,  literally  the  aeat  of 
peace ;  a  aeat  or  cliair,  nanally  made  of  atone,  placed 
near  the  altar  in  some  cburches,  and  intended  aa  the 
last  and  moat  aacred  resort  for  those  that  claimed  tlM 
privilege  of  the  sanctuary.  The  violation  of  tbe 
Fntdttoi^  was  attended  by  the  moat  severe  pnnish< 
meiit.  "Acconling  to  Spelman,  that  at  Beverley 
iiiid  this  ill  scrip  lion :  'Hioc  scdes  lapiden  frtedMloU 
dtcitur  L  e.  pacis  cathedra,  aii  quam  reus  fugiendo 
perrenieiis  omnimodam  ha- 
bi>t  securiuiem.'  Frith- 
tbe 


L   church    at    HeKham    i 
I  Beverley  Minster,  both   in 
H   the  north  aisle  of  the  cbsn- 


iV  has  the  seat  hollowed  out 
r    in     a     semicircular     fomi, 

Heverler  Mlniter  iParker).   ed  with  pattern!  of  Nor- 
man character,    that  at  Beverley  is  very  luda  and 

plain." 


n  of  tho  Harcomans  in  the  4th 
inverted  to  Christianity,  and  ap- 
urther  religion?  instruction.  He 
composed  expressly  for  tho  par- 


t of  then 


schooi-m 


r  of the  t 


n  BO  elegant  l^ti 
aa  to  prove  himself  a  scholar.  From  Reading  ha  went 
to  Ijindon.  and  there  en.^ged  in  controveny  with  Sir 
Thomaa  More,  publishing  a  tract  on  Purgatory  against 
SirThomas.  Hiszealiedtohisspprohension.  Whilein 
the  Tower  ha  was  aismined,  by  the  king's  command, 
before  arcbbisbopCranmer;  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffnlk; 
Baleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire ;  Stokealay.  bishop  of  Lon- 
don :  Gardner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  chancel- 
lor Audley.  The  prisoner  mwntained  that  the  dogma 
of  transabstantiation  waa  not  dejiiir ;  at  the  same  lime, 
he  did  not  condemD  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
corporeal  presence;  he  only  reprobated  the  prevalent 
notions  respecting  propitiatory  masses  and  the  wor- 
abippingofthe  sacramental  elements.  He  denied  also 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  At  length  be  was  brought 
before  an  episcopal  commission  at  St.  Paal's,  where 
many  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but 
la  vain.     At  last  the  bishop  of  London  pronounced 


sent  her  a  catechism 

pose.     Through  her 

convened  as  a  people,  and  rcni;iined  at  peace  with  . 

liome  during  the  inceesant  wars  of  tho  lime. 

Flitz,  Samdel,  a  German  Jesuit  and  missionary, 
was  born  in  1650,  and  died  in  1730.  Ho  was  sent  aa 
mieaionaiy  to  South  America,  and  eatablished  misaion 
aetllemcnts  between  the  Napa  and  Rio  Negro,  into 
which  nearly  40,000  nativaa  were  getherod.  Tho  For- 
tugueso  from  Braiil  attacked  and  broke  up  these  set- 
tlements, carrying!:  many  (,f  the  Indians  to  Para.  Fritz, 
after  vainly  striving  te  obtain  redress,  reUred  to  tho 
I  village  of  Xeberoe  in  Peru,  where  he  died.  His  m^ 
of  the  Amazon,  though  superseded  by  the  fuller  and 
c:(OCter  works  of  more  recent  explorers,  procured  for 
bim  for  a  long  timo  ajust  renown  as  a  geographer,— 
Hooter,  .VouB.  Biog.  Gtnrrale,  xviii,  895-7, 

FrltzBChe,  tbe  name  of  a  German  family  distin- 
1.  CnmsviAM   FniRDRicn.  a 


It  Naucn 


Ho 


delivered  to  the  secular  power.  A  writ  waa  issued  for  ^ 
his  execution,  and  he  was  burnt  at  Smithftald  on  the 
ith  of  July,  ihUS,  "m^ntaining  his  fortitude  to  the 
last,  and  charitably  extending  hia  forgiveness  to  a 
bigoted  popish  priest,  who  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pray  for  him  than 
fct  a  dog."  Frith  was  an  exeellant  scholar.  He 
wnte  Trratiie  ofParyalarg.-^AtilUlieiii  betirein  Chriit 
md  tkc  Papt  .-—ifirTor,  or  Gliui  to  kmrni  tkyu'f.  imititn 
fa  tk  Ton*;  WSi  -.—A  nkUs  (for  which  he  died)  ani- . 


(tudicd  at  tho  Orphan  School  of  Ballc,  and  aflcrwards 
tbeolngy  at  Leipzig.  He  became  successively  pastor 
of  SCeinliiicb  in  1799,  snpcrinlendent  at  Do1>rilugk  in 
180!),  professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  18S0,  and  was 
In  1838  appointed  censor  tor  theological  works.  Be. 
sides  a  number  of  occasional  articles,  pamphlets,  etc, 
collected  in  the  Frilitrhionan  Opmcula  Acudtniea 
(Lpz.  183"),  published  by  himself  and  two  ofbis  sons, 
be  wrote  V'}rieiimgm  TJ.  d.  AbfndmnM^  etc.  : — Df  Antu 
BKirtejii  Jem  Ctriili  (Halle,  1835-37):— />'  RrrtlaSio. 
nit  Kotiimr  biblica  (I.pi.  1828)— Pierer,  l/iuBmaULea- 

2.  Karl  FniEOHicn  Aooost,  eldest  aon  of  Chria- 
tisn  Fritiacbe,  also  a  dlatlngni>hed  theologian,  waa 
Imm  at  Stelnlach  December  16,  IBO!.  After  recelv. 
ing  his  first  instruction  tmm  bis  father  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Dnivenlty  of  Laipiig,  where  be  be- 
came pmfpssor  extraordinary  of  theology  In  1885. 
The  year  following  he  went  to  Roatock  aa  ordinary 
professor,  and  in  1841  to  Giessen,  whore  he  died  Dec. 
S,  lAin.  Besides  soma  important  eiagetlcal  asaaya 
publiahed  in  the  Fritaehionm  C^mtetJa  Acadtmiea,  h* 
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wToti  Dt  nonnuUU  leainJa  PauH  ad  CorinlUa  Ifi$lo- 
ta  Loot  (Lpi,  16-24)  i—Comacnlar  z.  MalAxut  (Lp2, 
1826):~C™B«!Btarz,J/arau(;Lpi.l83U);— Or  Con/or- 
maUont  f/ovi  Ttilamenti  criliea,  guam  C.  Lackmamiu 
tdidil  (UieBsen,  IMl)  :—Pauli  ad  Jtumanat  Efittola,  c. 
comnaU.  ptrjKi.  (Hollc,  1^86-13,  S  vula.  Bvo).  Ab  t 
commeDtaloi,  hia  phttulocksl  Hcutcneu  ii  perbapi  as- 
treme.  —  Piarer,  U<iittrtaLd.txiiim,  vi,  7M;  CliriitLm 
EtvAx.,iSS;  UeTiD^,Aro;-A'iu;yjt/.xix,  610. 

Fiitslar  (probBblj  from  Frideo  Ure =dMtw  pads) 
b  1  citj'  of  Pniuiv,  situated  on  the  ahoru  of  the  EAtT, 
and  one  of  tha  oldast  seats  of  the  Church  in  Centnl 
Germ»Dy.  Ham  Bonif-oc  founded  in  782  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  uud  a  miall  convent,  with  a 
school  chieliy  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  cler- 
ical itudenla.  Hu  lint  directed  it  himwlf,  hut  aftei- 
wardi  gave  up  the  charge  to  his  countryman  WlgUert, 
wbo  tboe  became  the  first  regular  abbot  of  the  inhtita- 
tioD  (t  <47).  The  eecocd  abbot  waa  Tatiui :  the  tliird, 
Wigbcrt  n.  The  school  sLon  galnad  a  great  repnta-.' 
UoD.  Storm,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  MegingDi,  bishop 
of  WUnbutg,  were  amoDg  ita  drat  scbolsrs.  The  in- 
BtitutioD  remained  for  ceaturiea  at  the  head  of  both 
clerical  and  seculai  education.  Under  Charlemagne, 
Fritzlar  wns  in  774  burned  down  by  the  heathen  Sax- 
ons, and  the  charch  alone  escaped.  Aa  it  ataada  at 
present,  it  Is  in  the  Roman  atj'le  of  the  13th  century. 
Fritilar  was  for  a  time  a  bishopric  (in  786).  but  was 
soon  joined  to  that  of  Mayence.  See  S.  Schminke,  De 
maiquilal.  FritttlaritBi.  dui.  (Marburg,  1715,  4lo).— 
Uerzog,  Real-Eticsklop.  iv,  612. 

FtltElar,  Hermash  or.     S«e  Hgrvanm. 

rrog  (S^^BX,  Uepkardt'a,  a  mariMiaptr  [Gesa. 
Bins,  Thea.  Htb.  p.  1184],  ^arpaxac;  Esod.  vlli,  S  «t 
sq.,'  Psa.  Ixiviii,  46;  CT,  80;  Re7.  XTl,lS),the  ini- 
mil  selected  bv  God  aa  an  Instrument  for  hunibUDg 
the  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Exod.  viii,  3-14;  Pan.  Ixivill, 
45;  cv.SO;  Wisd.  xix,10).  Fragi  came  in  prx>digiDus 
nuinb«n  from  the  canals,  the  rivers,  and  the  marahesj 
they  filled  the  houses,  and  even  entered  the  ovens  and 
kneading-trougba;  when,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  the 
(tosa  died,  the  people  gathered  them  in  heaps,  and 
"  the  land  stink"  from  tlie  corruption  of  tho  bodies. 
Ther«  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
miracalone;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
can  eaeUy  be  imagined  to  occur  in  such  multitudes  as 
marked  the  second  plugue  of  Egypt— indeed,  similar 
plagues  are  on  record  aa  having  occurred  in  varioas 
places,  OS  at  Pteonia  and  Dardania,  where  frogs  sud- 
denly appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  tho  in- 
habitants to  leave  that  region  (see  Euststbius  on  Ilom. 
H.  i,  and  other  quotations  cited  by-Bochart,/fi>rDt.  ill, 
G75);  but  tbat  tha  transaction  was  miraculous  appears 
ttmn  the  folloiriiiK  considerations ;  I.  The  numlwrs 
were  unprecedented,  and  suddenly  produced,  and  they 
were  found  in  extraordinary  places.  2.  The  time  of 
the  occurrence  was  in  spring,  when  ordinarily  tho  old 
fh>gs  would  be  engaged  In  spawning,  and  the  younger 
ones  would  bo  in  their  tadpole  state,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  go  far  from 
tha  water.  3.  The  lings  would  not  naturally  have 
died.  In  such  prodigious  numhrni  aa  is  recorded,  in  a 
single  day.  Amonirst  the  Egyptians  the  frog  was  con- 
sidered a  symlwl  of  an  Imperfect  man.  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  from  the  allme  of  the  river — it 
rijc  TOi  irnrn;inr.  I^i.ni:  fsee  Horapollo,  i,  28).  A  frog 
sitting  upon  a  lotna  (iVsfumAiuin)  was  alio  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Eityptians  as  symbnlical  of  the  return  of 
the  Xiia  to  Its  Iml  aHer  the  inundations.  Hence  the 
Ksyptinn  word  Hhna;  which  was  u!<ed  to  denote  the 
Kile  drsirtidms,  was  also,  with  the  slight  change  of  the 
lirst  letter  into  an  aspirate,  Ckmr.  the  name  of  a  IVog 
(JablonskI,  Panll,.  ^ggfl.  iv,  1,  §  9). 

The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  O.  T.  U  confined 
to  tba  passage  In  Exod.  vlU,  S-7,  otc.,  in  which  Uia 


0  FROG 

plagne  at  frogs  la  dasctibad,  and  to  the  two  illnf^mt 
to  that  event  in  Phi.  Ixxviii,  4fi;  cv,  SO.  Tba  tana 
■lao  occurs  in  Wisd.  xix,  10,  in  relsrance  to  tha  mbs 
event.  In  tbe  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only  in  Bar. 
xvi,  18,  "  three  Dnclean  spirita  like  frogs."  Then  is 
no  question  aa  to  tha  animal  meant.  Altfaongh  tli* 
common  frog  is  so  well  known  that  no  description  a 
needed  to  satisfy  tha  reader,  it  may  be  necessary  ic 
mention  that  the  only  species  recorded  as  existing  ii 
Palestine  it  tbe  green  (Aotia  nculnua),  and  that  Dr. 
Richardson  alnne  refers  tho  species  of  Egypt  to  A* 
rarer  speckled  gray  frog  (ftano  pmOrUa).  The  only 
known  species  of  frog  which  occars  at  present  in  Egypt 
is  tbe  RoHa  ttadtula,  of  which  two  vaiietiia  are  da- 
scribed,  differing  from  Spallanuut's  species  in  ion 
slight  pecoliarities  (Dfcripl.  de  CEgtple,  Bitl.  NiOht. 
i,  181,  fol.  ed.).  The  Ra»a  ttadaHa,  the  welUkaown 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent,  has  a  wide  gsognphial 
range,  being  found  in  many  parta  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.     How  the  R.  punciota  {Ffhdfia)  came  to  ha 


Jbma  Pmielala. 

described  as  an  Sg}'ptian  species  it  Is  difficult  to  say, 
but  It  is  aimoat  certain  that  this  (peciea  Is  not  fband 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  none  hot  the 
if.  ncuhnta  does  occur  in  that  country  (GUntber,  "On 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Batnchia,"  Amali 
ff.  IT,  ISaO).  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  however,  that 
an  unusual  species  was  selected  on  this  extraoidinsiy 
opcasioni  in  order  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  ii»- 
luiion.  A  species  of  tree-frog  (//s^o)  occurs  in  tfyjH, 
but  with  this  genus  we  have  nothing  lo  do.  (See  Sis- 
selquist,  TVvr.  p.  68,  S54 ;  SeeUeu,  SetK,  iii,  245,  360, 
864,490.)  Butconsideringtbe  immense  extent  of  the 
Nile  fhnn  soulli  to  north,  and  tbe  amazing  abnndanu 
of  these  animals  which  it  contains  in  the  state  of  spawn, 
tadpole,  and  cnmplele  frog,  it  is  likely  that  diSennt 
species,  if  they  do  not  occur  in  the  same  locality,  sn 

and  other  waders,  together  with  a  inoltitude  of  varioBi 
enemies,  somewhat  restrain  their  increase,  which  mi- 
erthelesB,  at  the  spawning  season,  is  so  enormous  Ibal 
a  bowl  can  scaroety  be  dipped  into  the  water  witlual 
immediately  containing  a  number  of  tadpoles.  Tit 
specliled  species  is  found  westward  even  to  tbe  Berth 
of  France,  but  is  not  common  in  Europe.  It  is  of  ash 
color  with  gnen  spots,  the  (eat  batng  maiM  wilt 
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to  change  lU  color  nbcn 


UTene  buida,  and  ii  •■ 
It  !■  lively,  bi 
webs  on  tta*  hinder  toea  axUndlng  only  half  their 
length ;  bcnce,  perhaps,  it  it  more  b  (erreetrlKl  (niiiiBl 
than  the  common  green  frog,  and,  like  the  brawn  ppe- 
ciea,  ia  given  to  raam  on  land  in  moist  wMther.  (See 
Ptnnji  Cgtliipadia,  a.  v.). 

AlttaoBgh  it  la  ver^r  haiardona,  in  tran9U:tlona  of  an 
■baolntely  miracaloo*  nature,  to  attempt  to  point  out 
the  inaCrumenta  that  may  have  aerved  to  work  ODt  the 
irarpoKa  of  the  Almighty,  wb  may  conjectnre  Chat,  in 
the  plagac  of  frog),  a  species,  the  one  perhaps  we  have 
just  mentioned,  was  Klecled  for  iu  ability  on  land, 
and  that,  although  tho  (tcl  ia  not  expreisly  mentioned, 
the  awful  viaitation  waa  rendered  still  more  ominous 

[Uieric  condition  nerer  of  long  Uuration  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  gradually  more  and  more  rare  up  the 
coune  of  the  river.  Travellers  hive  witneeaed.  dur- 
ing a  storm  of  rain,  fttigs  cniwdin);  into  their  caliin,  in 
the  In*  lands  of  (loiana,  till  they  were  packed  up  In 
the  comers  of  the  apartment,  and  cnntinnally  falling 
back  in  their  attempta  %a  aacend  above  their  fellows ; 
and  the  door  could  not  be  opened  without  othera  etiter- 
ing  more  rapidly  than  thoee  within  could  lie  expelled 
(a«fl  Roberta,  OriaUcd  lUiutratioiu,  in  loc.)-  Now,  as 
the  templaa,  palaces,  and  cities  of  Egypt  shwd,  in  gen- 
erml,  on  the  edge  of  the  ever-dry  desert,  and  always 
above  the  level  of  the  highest  Inundations,  to  be  there 
viaited  by  a  continuation  of  immenae  number  of  frogs 
was  aaanredly  a  mostdistreialngcalaml^;  and aa  this 
phenonxinon,  in  its  ordinary  occurrence  within  the 
tropica,  la  alwaya  accompanied  by  the  storms  of  the 

dismay  it  must  have  caused  may  be  judged  of  when 
wa  rcSect  that  the  plague  occurred  where  rain  seldom 

lead  off  the  water,  and  that  the  animals  appeared  in 
localitiea  where  tbey  had  never  before  been  found,  and 
wbere,  at  all  other  times,  the  scorching  sun  would  have 
destroj-ed  them  In  a  few  mlnutoa.  Nor  was  the  selec- 
tion of  (he  fro;;  as  an  Instrument  of  God's  displeasure 
without  portentous  meaning  in  the  miods  of  the  Idolo- 
trons  Egyptians,  who  considerod  that  animal  a  type  of 
Pthah,  their  creative  power  (Wilkinson,  Atic.  Eg.  iv, 
851  sq.),  as  well  as  an  Indication  of  man  in  embryo. 
The  magicians,  indeed,  appeared  to  make  frogs  come 
Dp  out  of  the  waters  (Exod.  viii,  T),  but  we  mnst  not 
nnderntand  that  to  them  was  given  also  the  power  of  I 
pradncing  the  anlmala.  The  affect  which  they  claim- 
ed aa  their  own  waa  aiimple  result  of  the  continuation 
of  the  prodigy  effected  by  Moses  and  Aaron;  fbr  that 
Ibey  hod  no  real  power  ia  evident  not  only  t>om  their 
Inability  to  atop  the  present  pta;ne,  the  control  which 
even  Pharaoh  discovered  to  lie  solely  in  the  handi  of 
Moses,  but  also  the  utter  f4ilore  of  their  enchautmenU 
In  that  of  lice,  where  their  artiflcea  were  incompetent 
to  impose  upon  the  king  and  hia  people.  (See  Kitto'a 
DaUg  SOU  IUu.lraiumi,  in  lot.)  See  Pt-ioiua  (of 
EotPT). 

ProlBUrd  da  Brolasfa,  Charlm,  a  French  Jee- 
nit  misalonary,  diwi  Oct.  10, 1701.  near  Pekin,  in  China, 
where  he  was  laboring  in  the  missionary  work  of  his 
order.    Id  tha  bitter  controversy  between  the  Domini- 

I  can*  and  Jesuits,  (1)     '    "' 

\taACkmg-H- 


.d  (i)  wl 


and  polltii 


~,i7.\ 


w  that  these  terma  m 


id  to  Confucius  are  religious  act 
ustnint,  lie  took  an  active 

with  hli  colleagues,  resolved  th> 
in  the  way  most  fdvornble  to  secure  annai 
The  Jceuita,  adopting  tht 

the  God  of  heaven,  and  inai  ineae  ceremonies  were 
simply  commendable  customs,  not  repngnant  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  employed  Tim  and  Chtrn^  to  desig- 
nate God  in  the  Christian  sense,  and,  (allowing  the  doc- 
totoe  of  E'cobar  (q.  v.).  that  intention  gives  i^haracter  i 


to  the  deed,  allowed  their  converta  to  eonlinne  thetr 
ceremonial  practices,  provided  they  received  liapUsm, 
took  the  name  of  Christians,  and  recognised  the  in- 
premacy  of  their  mltalonar}' teachera.  The  number  of 
nominal  converaiona  was,  aa  might  be  expected,  great. 
The  dispute,  which  excited  ridicule  of  Chiistianity 
among  the  «lucated  Chinese,  waa  referred,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Chinese  emperor  Khang-hi,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  Che  Jesuits,  and,  on  tbc  other,  to  pope  Clem- 
ent XI,  who  decided  In  favor  of  the  Dominican  aa 
the  oitbodoi  view.  Froissard  left  only  some  frag- 
ments of  tranalationa  of  important  Chineae  worka. — 
Hoefer,  .Voue.  Biog.  Ghiii:  xvlii,  D20-21. 

Fromage,  Pierhk,  a  French  Jeanit  missionary 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Laon  Hav  12,  1678,  and 
died  in  Syria  Dec.  10  or  23,  17-10.  He  went  on  his 
'  mission-work  flrat  to  Egypt,  where  he  remained  some 
years,  and  then  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  hia  life,  moatiy  at  Aleppo.  He  became  aoperjor 
of  hia  order,  and,  in  denpite  of  great  difflcnltles,  estab- 
lished at  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near 
Antura,  a  printing-press,  snd  published,  mostly  in  the 
Arabic  language,  a  great  number  of  tnuitlaliona  and 
imitations  of  reljgioua  and  theological  works.  Flo- 
msge  was  present  and  made  an  opening  discoune  at 
the  great  synod  of  the  >Iaronite^  held  Oct.  15,1786, 
near  Tripoli,  in  Syria.— Hoefer,  Aoiir.  isioff.  CtneraU, 
zviii,  9.11-12 ;  Itosc,  JVeig  Got.  Biag.  Dictionary,  vU,  456. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Froment.     See  Fbouuent. 

Frommeat,  AxToiNE.one  of  the  French  and  Swiss 
Reformers,  waa  bom  near  Grenoble  In  1610-  Of  hia 
early  life  little  is  known.  A  disclpla  ofFarelihe  pass- 
ed with  him  into  Switierland,  and  Isliored  eapeoally 
in  Neufchitel  and  Vaud.  When  Farel  was  obUged  to 
leave  Geneva  in  153;i  [see  Farki.J.  be  sent  f.ir  From- 
ment,  who  reached  Geneva  November  S,  and  found  hia 
task  a  fearful  one.  He  began  liis  work  aa  a  school- 
master, promising  to  tjuch  "  reading  and  wrlUng  In  a 
month"  to  all  cnmcra,  nnd  In  charge  nothing  in  caae  of 
failure.  Many  Hocked  to  tho  school,  and  were  taught 
not  only  reading  anil  writing,  but  also  the  principles 
of  the  lleformation.  On  New-Years' day,  1&8.1,  From- 
ment  preached  In  the  flah-niarket  against  Romanism  ; 
a  crowd  of  Roman  Catholica  broke  up  the  meeting, 
and  Frnmment  waa  obliged  to  leave  Geneva.  He  re- 
turned in  lbS».  A  Dominican  named  Furbiti,  preach- 
ing in  the  cathedral  in  favor  of  transubstantiation, 
challcngeil  the  Protestants  to  answer  hia  argnmenta. 
Fromment,  who  waa  in  the  audience,  at  once  began  to 
apcnh.  A  tumult  arose,  and  a^nin  rromment  waa 
compelled  to  depart  from  tho  city.  He  went  to  Heme, 
accompanied  iiy  one  of  the  burgcaacs  of  Geneva,  and 
oiitained  the  protection  of  the  Bemesa  government, 
under  which  both  Fromment  and  Fare!  returned  to 
Geneva.  From  IS.tT  to  1652  Frammcnt  was  pastor  of 
the  <|narter  of  St.Gerrais.  In  1652  he  was  deposed 
(Vom  the  ministry  on  account  of  certain  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  bis  wife,  the  rigid  discipline  of  Geneva  not 
allowing  the  husliand  of  such  a  wife  to  remain  a  pas- 
tor. He  became  a  notary,  and  In  1&6!>  was  made  one 
of  the  council  of  Two  Hundred.  His  own  life  becom- 
ing disorderly,  ha  was  banished  In  1562,  and  was  only 
allowed  to  return  In  1572.  He  died  in  1585.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  reform  in  Geneva,  which  has  recently 
been  edited  by  Gustavo  Ravilliod,  under  the  title  Lti 
A  da  tl  lei  ftaltn  mtndUaix  dt  la  riti  de  Geaiee./aiclt 
dii  lempi  dt  la  R'/anmitim,  etc.  (Qentve^  ISU).— Ro- 
chat.  RJformtUion  en  Suisse,  t  IU;  Haag,  Iji  Framet 
Prvlrilanlr,  a,  v.  j  Polena,  FraiaSi.  Calnnumai,  I,  314 
sq. ;  Hoefer,  A'ow.  tliog.  Gfvrak,  xvili,  9S6j  Lendan 
Quanrrly  flertcw,  Oct.  1857, 190  »q. 

Fromond  (^FromaiJiu),  a  theologian  of  Llege,  was 
bom  at  Hacrourt  in  1587.  He  taught  philowiphy  and 
theology  at  Louvain,  and  was.  In  1638,  appointed  dean 
of  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  cftj.    He  appears 
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to  htvt  puMucd  tome  identific  knovlcdge,  WidM  a 

pretty  extansive  ncqiuintADce  with  theolo^  apd  phi- 
lology. De>  Curtiia  wu  una  of  hi«  rrifndi.  Fromond, 
howenr,  defended  Ptolenij-'B  tyttem  (of  the  immobil' 
itj  of  the  earth  aad  tha  motion  of  the  lan)  igaiast 
Philippe  LsDBlierg.  He  wu  an  intimits  friend  of 
Jonnenins,  and  waa  one  of  the  two  Iheologians  to  whom 
the  latter  confided,  whou  dj^g.  hia  renowned  Avgut- 
timu.  HediedatLouvaininieaS.  The  but  work  of 
Fromond  is  a  Canuruntotrc  da  Actu  ia  .IpAm  (Paris, 
1670,  S  Toll.  fol.).  He  wrote  alto  Anti-Ariaardmi, 
tire  de  orbe  Terra  immobiH,  adferni*  miippum  Aont. 
bergiam  (Antw.  IBU,  41o):—rerfn,  rice  And-Arubir- 
cM  vinihz,  catli-a  Jaeuimm  Latabtrgivm  tt  Ceptnacanot 
(Antw.  1G33,  4lo)  -.^BitrU  Analamia  HommU  (Lou- 
Tain,  IS41, 4to).— Boefer,  Nme.  Bieg.  Genir.  xviii,  918. 

Front  or  Facade.  Id  ancient  deKriptiona  of 
cbutcbef,  tbe  front  of  the  cbnrch  is  spolien  of  aa  the 
eait  or  alur  end.  In  modem  writing  when  chnrthes 
are  "oriented"  or  located  with  reference  t*  the  points 
of  the  compass,  the  principal  front  or  facade  it  the 
west  end,  the  end  away  f.om  the  altar. 

Frontier  (tlXp.  ialnh',  end,  as  often  rendered, 
comp.Jer.  li,  31;  Isa.  Ivi,  11).  tbe  extremity  or  Iwrder 
of  a  country  (Eiek.  xiv,  D). 

Frontlet  (only  in  the  plur.  rba'a,  lulaphoA', 
^roh.  JiUeU,  from  an  obsolete  rout  '7\'i:i,  to  friod  about 
[Goesius,  Tha.  J7rA.  p.  518];  Sept.  lionAturii  [i.  i. 
aioKivTov,  apparently  painting  r^lsi::],  \.  e.  iiamof 
abU;  Vulg.  vaguely  appeunim  guid,  viotitbwtlur,  and 
coUoeati)  oecnn  only  in  three  pasasges  (Exod.  >iii, 
16  i  Dcut.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18),  and  each  time  in  the  form  of 
a  proTerbiol  eiiuilitude,  "at  frontlets  between  yonr 
eyes,"  and  also  coupled  with  another  similar  exprei- 
Bion,  "as  a  Bi);n  (or  token)  upon  your  liand"  (comp. 
Eitod.  xiii,  9, ''  ai  a  mtniorial  between  your  eyes"),  in 
connection  with  a  command  to  obeerre  the  Mo»ic  law. 
In  Esodns  the  expreuion  is  used  more  immediately 
with  reference  to  Uie  oidinance  respecting  tbe  conse- 
cration of  the  Atst-boni  and  the  PaMover  solemnity ; 
hut  in  the  two  pasaaftes  of  Deutfronomy  it  relates  to 
the  precepts  and  statutes  of  tho  old  covenant  generally. 
The  tneaning  in  charging  the  Isnelites  to  "bind  them 
(or  a  sign  upon  their  band,  and  bare  them  as  front- 
let! between  their  eyes."  evidently  is,  that  tbey  should 
keep  Ihem  as  distinctly  in  view,  and  as  carefully  at- 
tend to  them,  as  if  thry  bad  them  legibly  vrlltcn  on  a 
tablet  between  their  eyea,  and  bound  in  open  charac- 
ters apon  their  bands ;  so  that,  wherever  they  looked, 
it  tbey  did,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  tbe 

'ore  them.     That  no  actual 

.tended  to  be  enjoined  upon 
the  iBntelites  Is  clear  tiom  the  nature  of  tbe  case, since 
no  writing  to  be  w  am  cither  between  the  eyes  or  upon 
the  hand  could  by  poBaihility  have  served  the  purpose 
of  legibly  expressing  all  tbe  itatulea  and  ordinances 
of  tha  law.  It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  alternative  I 
phrases  with  which  those  in  qaeition  are  associated, 
such  aa,  "  That  the  l^rd'.i  law  mav  be  In  thy  nioutb" 
(Exod.  xiii,  9);  "That  these  words  shall  be  in  thine 
heart ;"  "Tbat  ye  shall  lay  up  Iboie  my  words  in  your 
haart  and  in  your  soul"  (Dcut.  vi.  6 ;  xi,  IS),  aa  well  as 
fNim  the  parallel  sayings  of  a  later  day  (Prov.  vi,  31  \ 
comp.  iii,3;  iv,2l).  Hut  the  Jews,  some  time  after 
thrir  return  from  Babylon  (It  is  not  known  exactly 
when),  gave  tbe  direction  about  having  the  precepts 
of  the  law  as  frontlets  a  literal  turn,  and  had  portions 
of  it  written  out  and  worn  as  hadgea  upon  their  per- 
son. -Iheae  are  called  by  the  modem  Jewe  Uphilim', 
l^i^tFl  (a  word  aignift'ing  ftms'Tt,  but  not  found  In 
tbe  Bible;  Buxlorf,  Lex.  Talia.  col.  1743).  These  were 
strips  of  parchment,  on  which  were  written  four  paa- 
tagea  of  Scripture  (Exod.  liii.  2-10,  11-17 ;  Dent,  vl, 
i-9, 13-2S)  in  an  ink  prepared  tar  tile  purpoae.    They 


were  then  rolled  up  in  a  caee 
of  black  calfskin,  whi<^  wai 
aCljched  to  a  stiffer  piece  of 


moftbe 


on  four  Btripa   of  parcbi 
(which  minbl  not  be  of      . 
hide  except  cow's  hide — Nork, 
hramm.   taid   RaiA.   p.   911  ; 
comp.  Hesycb.  a.  v 

iritovpia),  and  put  Into  four  Farm  of  iheje>l>l 
little  cella  within  a  square  case,      '«•■"  anording 
on  whichthe  letter^  was  writ- 
ten ;  the  three  pointaof  tbe  C  being  "anemblen 
heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  nur  I.ord  Jebovili"  (Zolar, 
fol.  54,  col. !).    The  square  had  t»o  Ihongs  (rirrp). 

passed  round  the  head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the 
shape  of  1,  passed  over  the  breast  This  wai  called 
"  tbe  lifliiUak  on  tha  head,"  and  was  worn  in  tbe  cen- 
tre of  the  forebsad  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ctrtmoiua  nflke 
Jnri.  1,11,  n.  4;  Calinet,  s.  v .  Piflacltry  i  Otha,la. 
Jtabhin.  p.  C5G).  The  Karaites,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
plained Deut,  vi,  B;  Exod.  xiii,  9,  etc.,  aa  ^^garalitt 
command  to  remember  the  law  (Belaud,  AuL  p.  13!), 
BsiD9imlUrpasugee(Prav.iii,3;  vi,31;  Tii,3;  Cant, 
viii,  6,  etc.),  and  appealing  to  the  tiict  that  in  Exod. 
xiii,  9  tbe  word  ia  not  r'lG^i:},ba( -,^'^St ''■  >"'»- 
rial"  (Gerhardus  on  DaU.  vi,  8;  EdttTiut  oa  Btrtf 
eholh.  i,  909 ;  Heidanus,  Dt  Orig.  Enwu,  viii,  B.  6; 
SchOttgen,  Hor.  Jieir.  i,  lOB;  liosenmUlier,  ad  W. ; 
Bcngstenberg,  Pml.  i,  4G8).  Considering,  too,  the  na- 
ture of  the  pas!agea  inscribed  on  the  phylacteiiu  (ly 

the  fatbeni  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  DecalogH 
waa  used  in  this  way,  Jer.  t,  e. ,-  Cbrj'soM.  /.  c. !  Tbn>- 
phyl.  ad  Mall,  xxiii.  G),  and  the  fiict  that  we  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (durii^ 
which  time  tbe  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice  af 
Kciring  them  from  tbe  Babylonians),  they  were  Jniti- 
jtcd  in  claiming  tbat  the  object  of  the  precepts  |Drnl 
vi,  8 ;  Exod.  xli,  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  nilnda  of  tlie 
people  tbe  necesaityof  rememlwringtbelaw.  But  the 
flgurativs  ian^age  in  which  this  duty  was  nrged  npen 
the  Jews  was  mistaken  by  tbe  Talmudista  for  a  lilrni 


end.    Anndditi. 


largum. 


statntes  of  tbe  Loid  before 


interpretation  of  the  direction  is  tbe  dangeroos  abufe 
to  which  it  waa  immediately  liable.  Indeed,  such  aa 
observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention  of  it, 
by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  lor  an  inwird 
remembrance.  Aecording1y,theBe  badges  were  tunnl 
Into  initrnments  of  religious  vanity  and  display,  and 
abused  for  selfish  purpa«es  by  those  who  sooght,  by  a 
great  profession  of  legal  ritiialifm,  to  hide  tbcir  dp6- 
ciency  of  inward  principle.  They  even  cams  evenlu- 
slly  to  be  employed  as  charms  or  amnleta,  having  a 
divine  virtue  in  them  to  preserve  the  wearer  from  H» 
or  from  dKmonlacal  agency;  hence  sucb  sayings  u 
these  concerning  them  in  tbe  Talmudical  writiDgi; 
"  Wboeoever  baa  ItjJulim  upon  bis  bead  ...  is  forti- 
fied against  sin;"  "They  are  B  bandage  for  cuttiaf 
otr,"  i,  e.  from  various  kinds  of  danger  or  hoNili- 
ly  (Spencer,  jv,  o.  6).  Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii. 
6)  speaks  at  them  generally  as  worn  by  the  Jm 
for  guardianship  and  safety  (ob  cuslodiam  et  noar- 
nenium);  "not  considering  that  they  were  l«  l» 
borne  in  the  bear),  not  on  the  body."    Sea  Paruio 

On  tbe  analngnns  practice  alluded  to  Id  Bev.  xiH, 


Frortep,  lome  Pmidmgv^  b  hantd  Oi1nIiI> 

_,ooglc 
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lart,  «u  born  it  Labsck  JuDt  1, 1745,  and  wu  educa- 
ted at  LupciSi  whera  be  paued  B.D.  la  17G7.  In  1771 
he  wu  KitAa  profeuor  of  Oriental  literature  at  Er- 
fait,  and  in  179!  superintendant  at  HUcltebarg.  He 
died  at  Wetilar  Jan.  26, 1800.  Amont;  Ua  DUmeToui 
writingi  are,  Oe  utiHlalt  linyaa  Araltca  (U|».  1TS7, 
4t«)  -.—A  rtdiueAr  BiblioAtk.  Hva  —BMioOuk  d.  Atiiog. 
WitteMtka/lfn  (.Lemgo,  1771-86,  2  vols.  8to).— Doer- 
iag,  GthArIm  Tkeologm  DeultiMmdt,  t.  v. 

Froksaid,  Bkhjamih  Sioibhod,  ■  Prot«ataDt 
tbcolo^Ciaa,  wu  bom  at  Njon,  Canton  Vend,  Switiir- 
land,  in  17&4.  and  died  at  Mantauban,  France,  Jan.  B, 
1830.  He  Aniibed  hia  education  at  Ueneva,  and  waa 
a  paator  In  Lyons  until  tbe  siege  of  tbat  city  ' 
On  tbe  eatabllsbment  of  departmental  schools  (tcoleM 
cemlraUi)  in  France,  under  tbe  decree  of  Oct.  26, 1TU6, 
Froaiard  wu  made  professor  of  monla  In  that  of  Cler- 
mont-Femnd.  In  1802  be  wu  engaged  in  the  com- 
pilation of  the  organic  niles  for  tbe  Teformed  wonbip, 
and  in  1809  wu  cbarged  with  the  organiiBtlon  of  a 
(kculty  of  theology  at  MonUnhan,  of  wbicb  he  became 
dean.  This  deanery  he  lost  In  1815,  but  retained  the 
chair  of  tnonls  and  eloquence.  We  have  IVom  bim 
La  Came  da  Etdanri  nfffra  tt  dt$  haUtOHlt  dt  la  (Juuifr, 
etc.  (Pari^  1788,  S  voU.  8vo) ;  a  French  IransUtion  of 
HiiKh  Blair's  ^rrmoM(l.vans,  1783,8  Tola.  8vo}  J  and 
of  Wilberforee'a  Practical  Vine,  etc,  under  the  title 
Lt  CkTitlicuatiKe  da  Gtnt  da  Monde,  nit  ea  oppoAion 
aeee  le  rintabU  CftriM>(muin«(ManUuban.  18j],  S  voli. 
Svo).— Uaag,  La  Frmct  Prolataolt  i  Hocfer,  Xoiiv. 
Bit^.  Ghtiralt,  iviii,  M9-50.     (J.  W.  M.) 

FlOat  (prop.  ^HbS,  ktjAoT^,  so  called  from  conrrtai? 
the  ground,  "boar-frost,"  Exod.xvi, H;  Job  xxxriii, 
39;  Paa.cxlTii,16|  also  n'^];,ite'mal,  from  its  tioooti- 
MM,  iw,  u  rendered  Job  vi,  16 ;  xxxviii,29i  "frost," 
Jab  xxxvii,  10;  bence  eoli,  "flvct,"  Gen.  xsxi,  40  j 
Jer.  x;[xvi,30;  and  "  ergilai,"  trota  ila  resemblance 
to  Ice,  Eiek.  I,  23),  frozen  dew.  It  appears  in  a  still 
night,  when  there  is  no  storm  or  tempest,  and  descends 
upon  tbe  earth  u  silently  u  if  it  were  produced  hy 
mare  breathing  (Job  xzxtU,  10).  Throughoot  west- 
ern Asia,  very  severe  and  frosty  nights  are  often  suc- 
ceeded Lry  days  warmer  than  most  western  SDDiincrs 
■Ard  (Gen.  sxi,  40;  see  Jer.  xxxvi,  BO).  Dr.  Robin- 
son Bays(fls«arcAei,li,  07),  in  Jerusalem  "the  ground 
never  freezes;  but  Mr.  W biting  had  seen  the  pool  back 
of  his  bouse  (Hezekiah's)  covered  with  thin  ice  for 
one  or  two  days."  Dr.  Barclay  states  (C*y  of  llu 
Gnat  Kiny,  p.  6U)  that  "  frost  at  tbe  present  day  is  en- 
tirely unlHiDwn  In  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  valley  of 
the  Jordan  [the  Ghor] ;  but  slight  ftwts  are  some- 
times felt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  near  Lebanon,"    See 

pALiaTlKB. 

Tbe  word  ^SlTl,  chanamat,  found  only  in  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  47,  where  (in  accordance  with  the  SepL.Vulg., 
Chald.,  Arabic,  S}t.,  and  most  interpreters)  it  la  rvn- 
dered  "frost,"  signilJes  (according to  HIchaelis)  a  spe- 
cie! of  anL,  u  destructive  to  trees  (?)  u  the  hall 
(Aben-Eirs)  in  (he  parallel  member.  (See  Gesenius. 
Tha.  ffrf.  p.  199 ;  Bochart,  Bitrot.  lii,  256,  edit.  Lips.) 
Perhnp',  if  an  animal  at  all  be  meant,  It  may  be  a  des- 
ignation of  Iba  caltrjrillar  (w  (ome  of  the  Rabbins),  sn 
insect  nowhere  else  properly  disitinctly  referred  to  in  ' 
the  Scriptures,  but  peculiarly  diytructive  to  tbe  foliage 
of  trees.     See  Loccst. 

I^onde,  RicHABD  HonREi.L,  U.A.,  wu  bom  in 
DeroDshire  in  180.1.  entered  Eton  College  in  1816,  and 
Oriel  College,  OifDrd.  18^1.  In  182G  be  Ucnae  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  Oriel,  wliera  be  remained  till  1830. 
He  took  priesU'  orders  in  1H29,  and  for  the  last  four 
vaara  of  bla  life  be  resided  allerUBtely  In  the  south 
of  Europe  and  Id  tbe  West  Indies.  He  wu  a  man 
of  fine  genius,  but  of  iU-regulated  tamper  and  will. 
He  ahared  in  the  to-cnlled  Oxford  movement  under 
Sawmaii  and  Pusry,  and  died  February  28,  I8S6,  a 
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thorough  bnt  unhappy  ascetic.  Every  day,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  became  "n  less  and  less 
loysl  son  of  the  Reformation."  His  AcnoMi  (Loud. 
1838,  4  vols.  8vo)  contain  bis  Jamal,  Smaoai,  Essays 
on  HaliimaKtm,  on  Eraitiimiiia.  on  Bretet,  Httin/  II, 
etc. — EdiiAv^  Seniir,  Ixvii,  525  sq. 

Fincttibsus.  St.,  archbishop  of  Urdfra,  sfirnng 
from  the  blood  royal  of  the  Golbs,  devoted  bis  proper- 
ty cbieHy  to  tbe  founding  of  monasterie'-.  He  ivas  ab- 
bot of  his  own  monastery  of  Conipliitum  ;  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Dams,  and  in  G6G  arclibisbop  of  Braga.  He 
died  A.D.  C66.  He  is  commemoruted  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  tbe  16tb  of  April.  <le  wrote  a 
Sale  for  his  monks  at  Complutum,  ami  a  Sttppimtni, 
They  are  published  in  Holsteniu',  Cod.  R--gat.  part  li, 
p.  133  (Paris.  1CG3) ;  also  with  his  EpIoLt,  in  Migne, 
Patrol.  Lai.  Isx.tvii,  1087  sq. ;  coi.ip.  Mal.illon,  Ord. 
St.  Batdia,  1, 437.— Clarke,  Siax.  Sac.  Lit.  ii,  408. 

Fmlt  (properly  ^^O,  Jieri',  mps-i>i),  on  extensive 
term,  denoting  produce  In  general,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  and  also  used  in  a  figurative  sense  (see 
Qesenius's  HA.  Lei.  and  Kobineon's  Grttk  Le^.').  Tbe 
Hebrews  bad  three  generic  terms  designating  three 
great  classes  of  the  IVuits  of  the  land,  closely  corre- 
sponding to  what  may  ke  expressed  in  English  as,  1. 
CuTTt-Jhal.  or  field  produce;  2.  Vintast-frml ;  S.  Or- 
ckard-fnit.  The  term  ^^p,  ia'sitis,  "summer-fruits," 
appears  to  denote  those  Uss  important  species  of  fhiit 
which  were  adapted  only  to  Iminediate  consompllon, 
or  could  not  easily  or  conveniently  be  conserved  for 
winter  use  (Jer.  il,  10, 12).  Tbe  three  terms  spoken 
of  as  being  so  frequently  associatod  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  expressive  of  a  most  comprehensive  triad  of  bless- 
ings, are  tbe  fallowing : 

1.  ■J^,ilijnit',  "fruit  of  tlie  field,"  or  agricnltutal 
produce.  Under  this  term  the  Hebrews  classed  al- 
most every  object  of  jbU-culturc  [see  Aoitic(ii.TiiKE]. 
Jahn  says,  "The  word  is  of  general  signiAcation,  and 
comprehends  In  Itself  diBbrent  kinds  of  grain  and 
poise,  such  as  wheat,  millet,  spelt,  wsll-barley,  barley, 
beans,  lentils,  meadow-cumin,  pepper-wort,  flax,  cot- 
ton, various  species  of  the  cucumber,  and  perhaps  rice" 
(Si5.  Archaal.  §  68).  There  is  now  no  doubt  among 
scholars  tbat  dagm  coniprehcnds  tbe  largest  and  most 
valuable  species  of  vegetable  produce,  and  therefore  It 
will  be  allowed  that  tbe  rendering  of  the  word  in  the 
common  version  by  "™rB,"and  sometimes  by  "vhtal." 
instead  of  "  en^  spiciu  of  corn"  ar  lield  produpe,  tends 

as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  tbe  passages  where  it  oc- 
curs.    See  Cork. 

2.  tiil^ri,(inuA',  "tbe  fmlt  of  the  Tine"  In  its  nat- 
ural or  its  solid  state,  comprehending  grapes,  moist  or 
dried,  and  the  fruit  in  general,  whether  in  the  early 
cluster  or  the  mature  and  ripened  condition  (Isa.  Ixv, 
8,  which  is  rendered  by  ^nrpif, gnte,  la  the  Sept.,  re- 
fers to  tbe  young  grape;  while  Judg.  ix,  13,  where 
"the  vine  said,  Shall  I  leave  my  If™*  [fruit],  which 
cheereth  God  and  man?"  as  evidently  refers  to  tbe 
ripened  produce  wbicb  was  placed  on  tbo  altar  as  a 
first-IVuit  offering  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  tha 
ilivine  goodness).  "Sometimes,"  says  Jabn,  "the 
grapes  were  dried  In  the  sun,  aod  preserved  in  nlasBe^ 
wbicb  were  called  D'Zi;,  oaaitin',  D^D''1^tt,  oM- 
Mm',  and  D^plSX,  Uimmtitim'  (1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2 
Sam.xvi,l;lChron.xil,40iHos.iii,I)"(Z;i5.Xn:Jliso£ 
§  69).  It  is  olso  dlsUnctly  referred  to  as  tbe  gietiler  of 
wine,  and  therefore  was  not  wine  itself,  but  the  raw 

laterisl  from  which  It  wu  expressed  or  prepared,  ai 


evident  ftom  il 
5,  las 


dlaU 


ive  contrut  with  wine  In 

«WlSE. 


8.  in:i^,  yiritar',  "orchard-fruits,"  especially  win- 
r  or  keeplng-fmlts^  u  dates,  figs,  olives,  pomegran- 
ates, citrona,  nuta,  etc     As  wa  distingolah  jogtm  tmm 
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rT3l1  (wheat),  ind  tiroA  ttoa  VO^  and  17^,  •«  mait 
HO  gitihar  (h>m  \0^  (oil),  wbich  are  unrortaiuteir 
i-nnrounded  togeUier  in  the  eominon  ver^n.  She- 
men,  liejond  question,  u  tbe  [HVper  Kurd  for  oil,  not 
filihar;  hence,  being  a  speclAc  tiling,  we  And  It  in 
coaDecMon  with  b  great  variety  of  apeciflc  purpoBca, 

used  in  illiiBtnlion  ortaate,  iniDotlineiu,  plumpnesa,  in- 
eJDiuUion,  condition,  fertilit)-,aDd  luxury.  Yilihar,  u 
tn  tbe  mode  of  iU  use,  presents  ■  complete  contrnst  to 
iheam.  It  is  not,  even  in  A  aingle  passage,  emploj'ed 
either  \ij  way  of  comparisan  or  in  illnstrBtion  of  any 
psTticularijualitycomraimto  it  with  other  speclHc  arU- 
clea.  tn  one  pussBge  onlv  is  It  penned  with  H^T,  aijfUh, 
"aHve,"the  oil  of  which  it  has  erroneoosly  been  sup- 
posed to  ai^nXty,  and  even  here  (3  KSugs  svill,  S2)  it 

"prfjemnj- fruit."  It  shooid  be  read,  "a  land  of 
praemiHg-alivfi  (ttj/li-jfiltlar}  and  dates  (dtbaik')." 
Cato  baa  a  similar  expression,  oham  conditiram,  ^'  pre- 
B«r\-iiig-oliye  tree"  (ftt  He  Riul.  vi).  It  may  be  ob. 
served  that  the  Latin  terms  ma'um  and  pomum  bad  an 
extended  moaning  vary  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  gU- 
ikar.  Thua  Varro  asks,"  Is  not  Italy  so  planted  witii 
f^uit-trees  as  (o  seetn  una  eetin pomaiiumt"  i,  e.,  oi^ 
chard  (£><  Aa  Awl.  1. 2).     See  Olive  j  On.. 

Thus  tbe  tiiad  of  terms  we  bare  been  considering 
would  comprehend  every  vegetable  substance  of  necea- 
sity  and  luxury  commonly  consumed  by  the  Hebrews 
of  which  first-ftaiCs  were  presented  or  tithea  paid,  and 
this  view  of  their  meaning  will  also  explain  why  the 
injuactions  concerning  offerings  and  Utile*  were  auffi. 
ricntly  expressed  by  these  terms  alone  (Numb,  xviii, 
13;  Deut  ziv,28).     Seo  Obcharu. 

On  the  lemia  rendered  in  our  version  "fhiitful  Held," 
"fruitful  place," etc., see  Carmeu 

The  term  "fruit"  is  alao  used  ot perum  (i  King* 
nix.BOi  Jer.  xii,  9),andofnj79>rin9,dKUrsii(Psa.  sxl, 
10;  Hos.lx,16;  Exod.xxi,I2).Bointhephr«Sea"trui- 
oftbe  wamh"(Oen.  sxx,  3;  Dent.  Til,  13 ;  Isa.  xiii 
18 ;  Luke  i,  42),  "fruit  of  the  Imns"  (Acta  11,  80),  "fruit 
of  the  body"  (Psa.  cxxxil,  18 ;  Mic.  vi,  7),  and  also  for 
the  pragrmi  of  beasts  (Deut.  xxviii,  M  ;  laa.  xiv,  S9). 
This  word  is  also  used  metaphorically  in  a  TBriety  of 
forms,  the  flgare  being  often  preserved  ;  "They  shall 
eat  the  fmit  of  their  diuugs,"  i.  e.  experienca  tbe  con- 
sequences (Isa.fil,10;  ProT.  i,81;  Jer.  vi,19;  xvii, 
10) ;  "  with  the  fruit  of  thy  worka  (of  God)  ia  the  eartli 
satiafled,"  1.  e.  is  watated  wilb  rain,  which  ia  the  (hiit 
oftbecloDds(Psa.  dv,  13);  "fruit  of  the  hBnds,"i.e 
gain,  prDfits(Prov.zxxi,  16);  "fmit  afa  proud  heart,' 
i.e.  boasting  (Isa.  i,12)i  "fruit  of  tbe  mouth," l.e 
what  a  man  says,  or  his  words  (Prov.  xii,  14;  xviii, 
20)  ;  "  fmit  of  the  righteons,"  1.  e.  counsel  and  exam 
pie  (P'rov.  >i,  BO) ;  "  to  pay  over  the  fhjiti,"  i.  e.  pr» 
duce  aa  rent  (Malt,  xxi.41);  "ftuit  of  the  vine,"i.  e 
wine  (Matt,  xxvi,!^;  Mark  xir,  SB;  Luke  xxll,  18) 
"  ft-uils  meet  for  repentance,"  I.  e.  conduct  beeominj 
a  protes^n  of  penitence  (Matt.  Hi,  P):  "Knit  of  the 
lips,"i.  e.  what  the  lips  utter  (Heh.  xili,  lb;  Kos.  xii . 
3) ;  "  frnits  rf  righteonsnass,"  i.  e.  holy  actions  spring- 
ing (tetm  a  renewed  heart  (Phil.  1, 11).  "  Fruit,"  in 
Romans  xr,  S8,  is  the  contribution  produced  by  benev- 
olence and  Eeal.  "Fruit  onto  God, "and  "fhiit  unto 
death,"  I.  e.  to  live  worthy  of  God  or  of  death  (Kom. 
vii,  4,  B).  The  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  are  enumrrated 
in  Gal.  v,  22,  SB :  Eph.  v,  9 ;  James  lit,  17, 18.  Fniit- 
falnesB  in  the  divine  life  stands  opposed  to  an  empty, 
barren,  and  unproducliTs  profession  of  religion  (John 
xv,a-8;  Col.  1,10;  SPet.  1,6-8;  Matt,  vii,  lO-SO). 
See  Garden, 

FRUIT,  "  the  product  of  the  earth,  ss  trees,  plants, 
etc.  1.  ■  niessed  shall  be  the  fmit  of  thy  ground  and 
caUle.'  The  fmit  of  the  body  aigniHea  children  ; 
■Blesaad  shall  be  tbe  fmit  of  thy  body.'    By  fruit  is 
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sametJmea  meant  reward:  '  Thev  sball  eat  of  the  fi«K 

if  their  own  ways'  (Prov.  1,  SI) ;  tbey  shall  iwelvi  ^ 
«ward  of  tbclr  bad  conduct,  and  punishment  answer^ 
ible  to  tbeir  sins.  Tbe  fmit  of  tbe  lips  (>  tbe  sacriAoe 
if  praise  or  thanksgiving  (iieb.  xili,  IB).     Tbe  ftnit 

.ian,andreproofoftherighteous— iss  tree  of  life,  is  a 
means  of  much  good,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  and 
that  not  only  to  bimself,  but  to  others  also  (Prov.  xi, 
SO).  Solomon  says,  in  Prov.  xii,  14, 'A  man  shall  te 
salisfled  with  good  by  tbe  froit  of  his  month ;'  that  ia, 
he  sbali  receive  abundant  blessings  from  God  as  the 
reward  of  that  good  he  has  done  by  bis  pioos  and 
profitable  discourses.  'Fruits  meet  Ibr  repentance' 
(Mate  iii,  8)  is  aucb  a  conduct  aa  befits  the  ptofessina 
of  penitence. 

"!.  Tbe  fmiu  of  tbe  Spirit  are  thoae  gndons  habita 
which  tbe  Holy  Spirit  at  God  produces  in  tbo*  in 
whom  be  direlletb  and  workelb,  with  tbnae  acta  whhl 
Bow  from  them,  as  naturally  aa  the  tree  prodnce*  its 
fruil.  The  apoatle  enamerstes  these  fyulta  in  Gala- 
tians  v,  !!,  2B.  Tbe  same  apostle,  in  Eph.  v,  9,  coaa- 
prebeoda  the  Ihiits  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit  in  tliaae 
three  things,  namely,  goodness,  righteonsneec,  aod 
truth.  The  fruits  of  rIgbteauBnets  an  such  good  work* 
and  holy  actions  aa  spring  from  a  gracioos  frame  af 
heart :  '  Being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  rigbteooaneei,' 
Phil,  i,  11.  Fmit  is  Uken  for  a  chariUble  contiibB- 
tioD,  which  is  tbe  fVnit  or  effect  of  faith  and  lava: 
'When  I  have  sealed  unto  them  this  fmit,'  Bom. 
XV,  28;  when  I  have  safely  delivered  this  contri- 
biitian.  When  fmit  is  spoken  of  good  men,  Aai 
it  is  to  he  undentood  of  the  fruila  or  works  of  hofi- 
ness  and  rigbteousness;  but  when  of  evil  men,  then 
are  meant  the  fraila  of  sin,  immorality,  and  wicked- 
neaa.  This  is  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  Matt,  vii,  16- 
18,- 

FRUITTKEE  C"il(  sr,  itt-ptri'.  Gen.  i,  11,  iAt.\ 
From  the  frequent  mention  of  fruit  in  tbe  Scriptarsi, 
we  may  Infer  that  fruit-bearing  trees  of  various  soita 
aboundod  in  Palestine.  Among  the  unmbet  are  spe- 
cially noticed  tbe  vine,  olive,  pomegranate,  fig,  BTt>- 
more,  palm,  pear,  almoud,  quince,  citron,  onnge,  oial- 
ben^',  carob,  pistacia,  and  walnut.  Other  treea  and 
plants  also  abonnded,  which  yielded  their  produce  in 
the  form  of  odorous  resins  and  oils,  as  tbe  balsam,  gal- 
banum,  frankincense,  ladanum,  balm,  myrrb,  spike- 
nard, Btorax  gum,  and  tragncanth  gum.  See  Palx*- 
TINR.  The  ancient  Egi-ptians  bestowed  great  care 
upon  fmit-trees,  which  are  frequently  delineated  upon 
the  monninenta  (Wilkinson,  i,  SG,  5B,  B7,  abridgment). 
The  Hosalc  law  contains  tha  following  presctiptiooi 
respecting  fhiit-t  ees: 

1.  The  fruit  of  newly-planted  treea  was  not  to  be 
plucked  for  the  first  four  years  (I.ev,  xii,  !8  fq.). 
The  economical  effect  of  Uiis  provision  wes  observrd 
by  Philo  (C^.  il,  402).  Michaells  remarks  (£mrj  of 
Mom,  art.  2S1),  "  Every  gardener  will  teach  us  not  to 
let  l^uit-trees  bear  in  tbeir  earliest  yean,  but  to  pluck 
off  the  blossoms ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  will 
thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  abundantly  »f- 
tflrwards.  The  very  expression,  'to  rei^ard  them  ss 
uncircumciaed,'  suggest*  the  propriety  of  piutHms 
them  off."  Another  object  of  this  law  may  have  been 
to  exclude  from  use  crude,  immature,  and  tberefbie 
unwboleaome  fhiita.  When  fruits  are  in  aesFnn  tbe 
Orientals  consume  great  quantities  of  them.  Cbatdin 
says  tbe  Persiana  and  Turks  are  not  only  fond  of  al- 
monds, plums,  and  melons  In  a  mature  slate,  bat  they 
are  remarkable  for  eating  them  before  they  are  ripe. 
But  there  was  also  a  higher  moral  object  In  the  Mosaic 
reenlation.  Treea  were  not  regarded  as  fall-gnnm 
until  the  fifth  year,  and  all  products  were  deemed  !«>• 
mature  (linXrii,')  and  unfit  for  nse  nntil  ccnseciated 
to  Jehovah  (Josephna,  .4fif.  iv,  8, 19).  See  FoxxsKm. 
The  Talmud  give*  mipute  tulaa  and  niany  pnoile  <{*• 
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UactioDi  on  the  »a\4»ct  (firlai,  1, 10).     Sf«  Fibbt. 

3.  In  besieging  fortiied  placea  ftvil-tne*  were  not 
to  be  cut  down  for  fuel  (ij.  v.)  nor  for  militsry  pnr- 
pOMa  (Deut.  XX,  19 ;  compare  Jcnapbue,  Ant.  iv,  B,  l-l ; 
I'bilo,  0/ifi.  ii,  400).  See  Sieok.  Thli  bumine  pro- 
biUtion,  boirever,  waa  not  ilwajs  obeerred  (2  King* 
Ut,  2&).     See  Tree. 

Fmmeiitliu,  St.,  callnl  the  apostle  of  Chrlttian- 
ity  In  Ethiopia,  was  born  in  l^n^  towards  the  begin- 
ning uf  the  ith  century.  He  was  brought  up  by  hie 
nncle  Meragiius,  whom  be  accompanied  (with  hia  rola- 
tire  (Edeeiui)  on  a  voyage  of  sclentilic  dlicoTery. 
Tbey  landed  on  the  coast  at  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia  to 
procnra  water,  but  the  natives  murdered  all  un  lioard 
rseept  the  two  boys,  whom  they  found  sitting  under  a 
tree  and  reading.  CEdesiiu  became  cup-bearer  and 
FrntnentiuB  private  ucretary  to  tiu  prince.  Attei 
111*  death  of  the  prince,  FrumenCius  was  appointed  tu- 
le  yoang  prince  iCiianes,  and  obtained  great 
'  e  anfairs.  He  succeeded  in  founding 
>  church,  aod  in  S26  went  to  Alexaadrii,  where  Atha- 
noslus  (recently  msde  bishop  of  Alexandria)  consecra- 
(ad  him  bishop  of  Asum  (Auxuma),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Abyssinian 9,  a acl  en  important  mart  of  trade.  His 
labors  were  rewarded  by  extraordinary  success.  .  He  is 
■apposed  to  have  translated  the  Dlbie  Into  Ethiopian. 
Tbeophilus  of  Arabia  visited  A  bjrssinia,  and  "repaired 
to  the  principiii  town,  Auxuma  (Axum).  Theophilus 
being  an  Arian,  and  Frumenlius,  the  friend  of  Atha- 
nsNue,  professin);  in  ail  probability  the  doctrines  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  it  Is  possible  a  dispute  may  have 
ariaan  in  tiieir  annoancenient  here  of  their  respective 
doctrines,  which  wonld  iMcessarily  bt  attendeid  with 
unbTorable  tSttIt  on  the  nascent  church;  Inl  per- 
haps, too.  Fmmentius,  who  liad  not  received  a  theo- 
logical education,  did  not  enter  so  deeply  into  theolog- 
icfll  questions.  Still  the  emperor  Conslantius  consid- 
«red  it  necessary  to  persecute  the  disciples  of  the  listed 
Athanasius  even  in  the«a  remote  rcKlons.  After  Atha- 
naslus  had  beon  tuoished  from  Alexandria,  in  the  Tear 
366,  ConsUntius  required  the  princes  of  the  Abyssin- 
ian people  to  send  Frumentius  to  Alexandria,  in  order 
thU  the  Arian  bishop  Georgius,  who  had  been  set  up 
in  place  of  Athanaaius,  might  Inquire  into  hi*  ortho- 
doxy, and  into  the  regularity  of  bis  ordbiatton"  (Ne- 
andcr,  CiarcA  Hut.  ii,  120).  The  princes  refused,  and 
Fnnentius  continued  at  werlt  until  Ills  deatli,  the  date 
of  which  is  uncertain  (perhaps  A.D.  3G0).  He  is  ce'^ 
ebtated  as  a  saint  by  the  Latins  un  October  !7,  by  tlio 
Greeks  on  November  30,  and  by  the  Abyssinians  on 
DecemlKr  IB.—Socrates.  Hiit.  Erd.  1, 19 ;  Theodoret, 
I,  M;  Ludolf,  HUtor.  ^liiop.  Ili,  7i  Butler,  Littt  of 

Sidttu,  Oct.  a:, 

Frvytler.  Jacobcs,  a  Dutch  divine,  was  bom  June 
5, 16u9,  at  Middelburg.  Ha  wa*  descended  from  Jan 
Fmytier.  a  courtier  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and 
a  lealous  advocate  of  the  Rerormation.  Jacobus  was 
edncated  at  Utrecht.  His  Urst  settlement  wa*  at  Aar- 
denbarg.  where  he  reoiained  seven  years.  In 
accepteJ  a  call  to  Dirksland,  in  1G91  removed  to  Vlis- 1 
ungen  (Flushing),  and  in  1C06  to  Sliddelburg. 
1700  he  was  called  to  Botterdam.  Hen  he  waa  in- 
stalled April  2i,  1700,  and  labored  zealously 
ministry  till  his  death,  May  23, 1731.  He  was  one  of 
the  favorite  preachers  in  that  city.  Fmytier  was  n 
xealons  Voetian,  and  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
controversy  which  at  that  time  raged  in  the  Reformed 
Church  between  the  Coccejans  and  Voetian*.  His 
first  efforts  were  those  of  a  paeWcator.  The  violent 
attacli  on  Ihe  Coccejans  made  by  Tierre  de  Jouconrt, 
minister  of  the  Walloon  church  st  ttie  Haf[uc,  was 
ably  answered  by  Braunius,  Van  Til,  and  D'Outrein, 
Fmytier  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  replies  of  the 
two  latter  that  be  wrote  an  article  expressive  of  bis 
■ratitude,  and  designed  to  offset  a  nconnliadon.   The 
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eflbit  waa  premature  and  fToitless.     D'Outrein  ro- 

pUed,  showing  that  things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
a  result,  and,  moreover,  that  Froytier  himself  waa  not 
prepared  to  make  sufficient  concessions  to  the  opposini; 
party.  Fmytier  replied,  but  to  this  rejoinder  D'Ou- 
trein made  no  public  response.  This  ia  thought  to 
have  had  an  exasperatintt  effect  on  Fmytier,  wlio  Is 
said  to  have  iieen  a  man  of  choleric  temperamout.  In 
1713  be  issued  a  work  that  involved  him  In  serious  dif- 
liciiltlea.  Its  title  is,  Sim't  uorttdiBgai,  ofhittoruche 
ZrnBfnipraitn  oner  de  TerKhadfjie  en  tctr  bittcrr  umler- 
Koardii^edtit  em  CAiitlvt  Ktrix  (Zion's  Struggles,  or 
historical  Conforcuces  respecting  the  various  and  very 
grievous  AdreraitieB  of  Christ's  (^orcli).  The  work 
was  specially  directed  against  the  Cartesian  Coccejans, 
and  such  as  were  regarded  as  rationalistic,  but  it  as- 

i  saulted  also  Ihe  Biblical  Coccejans  and  Cocceius  hiin. 

{  self.  Three  speakers  are  Introduced—  Tndt,  Pitrg, 
and  Xatianatl.     The   Coccejans  are  represenbMl  as 

'  open  or  secret  enemies  to  the  truth.  The  cluu^ea 
brought  against  them  by  Troth  are  briefly  the  foUow- 

jing:  such  a  misinterpretation  of  Ihe  Scripturea  as 
wasintolerjbletothoso  who  cordially  loved  the  tmtta; 
sucb  an  undermining,  on  the  part  of  otheiB,  of  the 
principal  mysteries  of  Christianity  that  tbere  seemed 
to  be  a  design  to  r^nstate  heathenism,  or  enthrone 
the  blasphemies  of  Socinus;  the  vital  trulha  of  the  Bi- 
ble were  misunderstood  by  some,  not  believed  by  oth- 
ors,  and  openly  ridiculed  by  still  another  class  in  their 
writings,  while  tbey  were  excessively  pleased  with 
imaginary  discoveries  of  tmtli :  and,  flnally,  all  these 
things  were  palliated  and  defended  by  others.  The 
following  are  the  charges  made  by  Piih/:  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  heathenish  morality  as  a  substitute  for 
spiritual  religion;  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  world- 
ly and  natural  men  began  to  ridicule  religion  and  to 
eutortaln  atheistic  views;  and,  Anally,  the  poncr  of 
religion  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  lives  of  many 
who  professed  to  love  the  truth,  but  who,  under  the 
pretext  of  Christian  liberty,  had  become  conformed  tn 
the  world.  Nal\aviel  is  introduced  ss  an  nnsuccess- 
ful  apologist  for  the  Coccejans.  Tlie  gravity  of  the 
charges  sod  the  acrimnnions  spirit  pervading  the  work 
gsre  just  oSknce,  and  the  Classis  of  Schieland  reftised 
Ihelr  approbation.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  sent 
forth  to  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  Church  authority 
affixed  to  its  title-page.  This  rendered  the  Classis  in- 
dignant. Cited  before  them,  he  put  the  bisme  upon 
the  publisher.  His  apology  was  deemed  insufficient, 
but  be  continued  Inflexible.  The  case  was  carriod  Lc- 
fore  the  Synod  of  South  Holland  in  1717,  and  that 
body,  after  laboring  with  him  and  finding  liint  Intrac- 
table, voted  le  deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  the  same  nn- 
tU  he  should  repent  and  submit.  After  persisting  for 
seven  years  in  his  rerussl,  he  finally,  In  the  year  1724, 
confessed  hi*  fault  and  leHtified  bis  sorrow.  He  wa* 
immediately  restored.  It  is  conceded  that  Fruyticr 
may  have  been  acluatod  by  seal  for  what  he  regirded 
as  tmth  in  the  publication  of  this  work;  but  his  piety, 
whirh  is  admitted  lo  have  been  deep  and  fervent,  was 

I  not  free  fVom  the  admixture  of  fanaticism,  nor  was  his 
devoted  attachment  to  the  tmtb,  as  lie  viewed  it.  free 

I  Itom  bigotrv.     A  new  edition  of  Siim'i  WonMingtn 

I  lias  just  (1309)  been  issued  at  Utrecht.  His  contra- 
\-Drsy  with  Lsmpe  on  the  eternal  generation  of  tba 
Son,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  may  be  reserved'  for  the  srticle  on 
Ijimpe.  His  ministry  was  long  and  laberious,  and 
bo  sorma  lo  have  Iwen  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire 
In  he  useful,  and  lo  promote  vital  godliness.  He  i* 
still  represented  and  honored  by  a  respectable  poateri- 
Iv.  See  Vpeij  and  Dermout,  GaMidaiu  dtr  Keder- 
indtcU  Htnonndt  Ktrk,  lil  Deel.  bla.  181, 18S,  187- 
m,!02-S04;  en  Aanteekenlngen (Breda,  1B24);  GU- 
sin*.  Gndgdetrd  Kederlaod,  i  Deel,  blx.  476  en  verv. 
(J.  P.  W.) 
Fry,  Elisabith,  an  emiiwDt  ftmale  phiUntbrri:>i^i. 
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w(B  tbe  daugbter  of  Jabn  Garnej,  a  rich  buksr  near  I 

Korwich,  and  a  membet  of  the  Society  of  FrlenJs.  Sha  ' 
waa  bom  May  21, 1780,  at  Brantertun.  "  The  benev-  ' 
olence  of  her  di^posltioa  diBpUyod  itself  by  ber  habit, 
while  yet  a  girl,  of  vJAitlng  tlic  poor  on  luir  father^s 
property,  and  fonniDg  a  Bchi>ol  for  the  aducatioQ  of 
their  children.  Under  tho  teaching  DrWUliam  Sav. 
ery,Dn  American  Friend,  s ho  was  hiought  to  tbe  knowl- 
edge and  love  uf  the  truth.  H?r  character  from  that 
day  was  entirely  changed,  and  sbe  became  a  (^nuine 
and  coniistert  Christiiin.  In  leco  she  was  married  tn 
Joseph  Fry,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  coruequently  lettled 
ia  the  inetropolie.  There  abe  resumed  her  early  habit 
of  vieiting  tbe  poor;  and  althongh  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  large  bmlly,  who  were  moat  tenderly 
loved  and  assiduouBly  trained,  she  yet  toned  leiiure, 
by  a  rigid  economy  of  time  and  arrangement  of  do- 
mestic duties,  to  render  hor  beneficent  ofRcea  to  her  i 
poor  and  sufFerink'  fcllow-crealurc?.  In  1810  ehe  tx-  ' 
came  a  preacher  among  the  Friends.  Ei-ery  day  was 
abe  found  visiting  charity-schools,  in  the  houses  and 
lanea  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  wards  of  sick  hospitals, 
till  It  lengUi,  by  a  providential  train  of  circumstances, 
sbe  was  led  to  extend  ber  benevolent  nttenCioni  to  tlio 
inmotea  of  a  prison  and  a  lunatic  asylum  (1813).  The 
accents  ofChristiim  lave  found  entrance  into  the  hearts 
of  those  wretched  ontcosts,  and  she  became  the  hon- 
ored inatruuieot  of  remodeling  the  discipline  and  im- 
proving the  state  ofour  national  prisons.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  her  career  there  was  no  clussiflcatioD  of 

linals,  parents  and  children,  men  and 
women,  tnose  uho  were  con.panitively  innocent  with 
the  inveterately  depraved,  were  indiscriminately  hud- 
dled together,  ami  in  these  circumstanees  many  left 


any  sort,  ni 


Q  raniiti.!! 


■ith  CI 


they  entered  it.  It  required  no  small  resolution  and 
faith  to  enter  sucb  a  den  of  iniqult)'  as  a  British  jail  at 
that  period  was,  but  Mrs.  Fry  attempted  it  and  was 


their 

of  all  their  miser}- ;  that  if  they  would  return  to  virtu- 

oUB  habits  they  might  again  be  bappy,  and  she  pro- 

moualy  expressed  their  spproval.  Repeating  her  visit 
after  a  tirief  interval,  and  dnding  them  equally  tracta- 
ble and  submissive,  she  proceeded  with  her  contem- 
plated moasurei.  She  appointed  a  teacher  to  those 
children  who  had  been  committed  tor  petty  offences, 
and  many  of  whom  were  under  seven  years  of  age. 
Even  their  profligate  motbera  took  an  interest  in  tbis 
infant  school.  Mrs.  Fry  next  devised  some  employ- 
ment for  the  women,  by  leaching  them  to  sew,  and 
supplying  them  nith  work.  For  tbe  accomplishment 
of  this  arduous  undertaking  she  formed  a  ladies' com- 
mittee (1817),  some  of  whom  made  It  a  sacred  du^  to 
attend  In  the  prison  dally,  so  that  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment when  the  females  were  not  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  soms  proper  and  efficient  guide.  A  ma- 
tron was  at  length  appointed  to  live  in  the  prison,  and 
take  the  oversight  of  the  female  prisoners.  But  the 
Indies'  committee  still  continued  their  attendance,  one 
giving  instruction  In  needlework,  onother  In  knitting, 
while  a  third  read  some  good  religious  book,  and  spoke 
to  them  about  tbe  ^ullt  and  the  wages  of  sin,  the  duty 
and  euperiorhappinessof  a  sober,  chaste,  and  religions 
life.  In  a  few  weeks  the  most  astonishing  moral  rev- 
olution wns  elTected  within  tbe  walls  of  the  prieoD; 
not  only  the  language  of  blasphemy,  obscenity,  aud 
fiendish  discord  entirely  disappeared,  but  women  of 
the  most  abandoned  characteni  were  reclaimed  to  e»- 
Ublished  habits  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  piety.  The 
public  interest  was  grestly  excited  by  the  intelligence. 
Visitors  of  the  highest  official  station  snd  noble  rank 
visited  the  schools,  and  the  most  undoubted  teatimo- 
3iei  were  borne  to  the  excellent  principles  and  effi- 
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cient  working  of  these  banerolent  nbemea.  Mra.  Ftr, 
while  she  continued  her  inspection  of  the  prisons,  ex- 
tended  her  benevolent  regards  to  other  olaases,  saeb 
as  making  provision  for  female  convicts  tiotta  duriag 
their  voyage  out  and  at  their  allotted  stations.  She 
aLw  visited  all  the  piincipal  jails  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
Und,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Pnivis,  and  bn 
last  scheiue  of  piiilanthropy  was  beeun  with  a  view  to 
benetit  iiritlsb  seamen,  particularly  to  alleviate  tbe 
miser^Lble  state  of  the  coast  guard;  forming  libraries 
and  adopting  means  for  circulating  boohs  and  tracti 
In  men-of-war  ships.  These  anxious  and  mnlti&iioas 
labors  made  serious  inroads  on  the  health  of  Ibts  ex- 
celleut  lady.  After  trying  the  waleta  of  Bath  in  Uie 
spring  of  1845,  sbe  returned  home  no  way  improved, 
and  gradually  sank  till  she  expired  at  Ramsgale,  Oc- 
tober 12.  Her  death  was  lamented  throughout  l-Jirope 
as  a  loss  to  humanity.  She  wss,  as  sbe  has  often  been 
called,  'the  female  Howard,'  and,  like  her  prototype, 
her  benevolent  exertions  were  tbe  ^it  of  a  lively  and 
eslabllslicd  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ."— Rich,  Cy- 
clapadia  of  Eiograpks ;  Mmoin  ofEUnditA  Ftjtij 
ber  daugblers  (London.  1848,  2  vol9.{  Kew  York.  1890, 
2  vols.  Svo);  Corder,  Lift  aJMrt,  F.y  (Undon,  1853); 
Uelhodid  Quart.  Btrinc,  April,  1361,  art.  iii;  .Vtaft 
Brit.Sn.is,13e;  Prinalon  Renrw,  nx,  31. 

Frye,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  was  bom  in  Winchestrr, 
Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  in  1780,  of  Lutheran  parents;  wss 
converted  under  Methodist  preaching,  and  began  to  ex- 
hort while  young,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1809. 
,  He  retired  ttota  the  ministry  in  IB36,  and  died  in  Bal- 
!  timoie  tlay,  I»&.  Mr.  Fi7e  had  remarkable  powers 
as  a  preocher.  Hundreds  were  converted  through  bis 
preaching.  The  Rev.  Alfni  Griffith  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  General  Jackson  (then  President  at  Ibe 
United  Sutes)  heard  Mr.  Ftyo  preach.  '■  The  tears 
ran  down  the  President's  face  like  a  river ;  and,  iDdeed, 
in  this  retpect,  he  only  showed  himself  like  almost  ev. 
erj'body  around  him.  When  the  service  was  clostd, 
he  moved  up  towards  the  altar  with  liis  usual  air  rf 
dignity  and  earnestness,  and  requested  an  inliiMtnitimi 
to  the  preacher.  Mr.  Frye  stepped  down  to  receive 
the  hand  of  the  illustrious  chief  mai^trate  j  bat  lbs 
general,  instead  of  merely  giving  him  his  band,  thiew 
his  arms  around  his  neck,  and,  in  no  measured  tenni 
of  gratitude  and  admiration,  thanked  him  for  hit  ii- 
eellent  dlEcourse"  (Sprague,  Anitab,  vii,  172).— Jfst- 
■/«o/Cw/erea«<,lv,e. 

Frying-pan  (rcim^,  martWthiti,  prop.  aC«>(- 
ir),  a  pot  for  boiling  melt'  etc.  (Lev.  il,  T ;  vi,  S).    See  . 

could  not  become  ignited  upon  the  lire.  The  Ralbioi 
distinguish  it  from  the  rsil^,inaci(iAalA',  iron  "pn," 
flat  plate,  or  slice  (Lev.  li,  S ;  Ezek.  iv,  8),  and  say  tbst 
tbe  former  was  concave  and  deep,  though  both  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Tbe  Bedouins,  and  eome 
other  Arab  tribes,  use  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  some- 
what resembling  a  frying-pan,  and  which  is  rmpleytd 
both  for  frying  and  baking  one  sort  of  bread.  See 
Bake.  There  is  also  used  in  Western  Asia  some  n»d- 
iHcation  of  this  pan,  resembling  the  Eastern  oven, 
which  Jerome  descrilies  as  a  round  vessel  of  copper, 
blackened  on  the  outside  by  the  sutiounding  lire  which 
heats  it.  This  baking-pan  is  also  common  enough  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  where  the  vilbgers  bake  la^ 
loaves  of  bread  under  inverted  round  iron  pots,  with 
embers  and  slow  burning  fuel  heaped  upon  tbesi. 
Something  like  a  deep  concave  psn  may  be  seen  in  B» 
paintings  of  tbe  tombs  of  Epj-pt.  in  their  represeatt- 
tions  of  the  various  processes  of  cookery  [see  Cool]. 
which  no  doubt  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  one  UHd 
by  the  Hebrews  on  tbis  occasion.     See  Pax. 

Fiytli,  JouN.     See  Fritu. 

Fuel  (n^SK,  oilaA',  and  rb:(f^  maabi'blk,  led 
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_  IS  for  uiytblng  coiuiHfied,  whether  by  eal- 

lag  or  combuBtion).  From  the  extremg  ■cardQ'  of 
-wood  ia  nuDy  places,  the  Orientals  are  accustomed  to 
aso  almost  every  kind  or  combuitilile  initter  hr  fuel ; 
even  the  withered  sulks  of  herbs  and  Sowers  (Matt.Ti, 
38,  3u>,thuniB  (Psa.  Iviil,  Dj  Eccl.  vii,  6),  and  animal 
OKtrremcnU  are  thus  used  (Eiek.  Iv,  12.16 ;  xv,  4,  C ; 
3ixi,3!;  lB«.ix,5,l!)).  Prof.Hackett  sieuks  of  seebig 
the  inhatdtants  of  Lebanon  picking  ap  died  ^osa,  roots 
and  ■II,forfuel,andsa}'s  that  it  even  becumes  an  arti- 
cle of  traffic  CWurf.  K/Scripl.  p.  181).  The  inhabitants 
of  Baku,  a  port  of  the  Caapiin,  are  supplied  with  scarce- 
ly any  other  fuel  than  that  obtained  from  the  naphtha 
and  petroleum  with  which  the  neighboring  country  is 
highly  Impregnaled.  The  Arabs  in  I^T[it  draw  no 
inconsidenbie  portion  of  their  fnel.  with  which  they 
cook  their  victuals,  from  the  Bjthfluelless  mummy-pits 
so  ofun  described  by  travellers.  Wood  or  ebarcoal  is 
■till,  as  it  was  anciently,  ehleliy  employed  in  the  towns 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  roots  of  (he  rothtnt,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  broom-plant  (called  in  the  Ent;liBb  Bible 
"  joniper"),  which  ahoundi  in  the  desetta,  lira  regaid- 
ed  by  the  Arabs  as  yielding  the  best  charcoal  (-ioli 
xxs,  4;  Psa.  cxx,  6).  Althongh  the  coal  of  the  an- 
cients was  that  obtained  from  charring  wood  (but  fos- 
ti\  coal  from  Ligaria  and  Clis  was  occasionslly  used 
Lmlths,  Theophiastaji,  Frag,  ii,  Gl,  edit.  Schneider), 


yettl 
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e  coal,  which  cropB  out  in  some  parts  of 
I^banon(Kitta,  f%i.  Au(.  p.6T).  See  Coal.  Wood, 
however,  is  their  chief  article  of  fuel,  especially  at  Je- 
msaleiD,  and  it  is  largely  brought  from  the  region  of 
Hebron  (Toiler,  DmUidlUr  oat  Jmualem,  p.  ISO). 
S«e  Wood.  As  chimneys  are  hut  little  known  in 
tb«  East,  apartments  are  warmed  In  ccdd  weather 
by  means  of  pans,  chafing-dishes,  or  braziers  of  va- 
lious  kinds,  and  either  of  metal  or  earthen-ware,  wliicb 
are  set  In  the  middle  of  the  room  after  the  Are  of 
mod  which  It  contains  has  been  allowed  to  bum 
for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  tilt  the  flame  and 
smoke  have  passod  away.  Charcoal  is  also  ixtensive- 
ly  employed  for  the  snma  purpose  (Jer.  xxxvi,  22). 
Gnte<  are  not  known  even  where  chimneys  are  found, 
but  the  fnel  is  burnt  on  the  h^rth,  or  against  the  back 
of  the  chimney.  In  cottages,  a  lire  of  wood  or  aninwl 
dur>g  is  i^quently  burnt  upon  the  floor,  either  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  or  against  one  of  the  side  walls, 
with  an  opening  above  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 
It  ia  also  common  to  have  a  Are  in  a  pit  sunk  in  the 
floor,  and  covered  with  a  mat  or  carpet,  so  Ba  not  to  be 
distinguished  fiom  any  other  portion  of  the  floor.  In 
all  cases  where  wood  Is  scarce,  animal  dung  ia  used  lor 
fuel  In  the  East.  Cow-dung  is  con^dered  much  pref 
erable  to  any  other,  but  aU  animal  dung  ia  considered 
valuaUa  (Eiek.  Iv,  16).  WhfO  collected  it  Is  made 
Into  thin  cakeB,  which  are  stuck  against  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house^  giving  them  a  curious  and  rather 
DDsightly  appearance.  When  it  ia  quite  dry  and  falls 
off,  it  is  stored  away  in  heapa  for  future  use.  It  is 
ranch  used  for  baking,  being  considered  preferable  to 
any  other  tliel  for  that  purpose.     Scs  Fire. 

FngitlTe  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  tol- 
lowing  Heb.  terms:  39,  ua  {matriag),  a  roMr  (Gen. 
\\;  12,  1*1  elaewhero ''wander,"  Btc.)[  ^"^Tt,  paUl' 
(one  that  baa  sieajMif,  aa  often  rendered),  a  rtjhgee 
(Jndg.  xU,  4);  ^ti,  nophtF  {faUUy,  as  usually  ren- 
dered, i.  e.  away  to  the  enemy),  a  deKrier  (2  Kings 
xzT,  11);  n~i3Q,  mibrach'  (lit  a  brtakhg  away,  i.  e. 
aight),yVpi(tr<s(Dnly  in  the  piur.  and  Eaek.  xvii,21); 
II^T'^i  *«"'ocA  (from  tbe  Fame  rimt  aa  the  last,  prop,  a 
bck,  as  often  rendered,  hence  »  prince;  but  here  per- 
haps simply  a  bnater  away),  ajiigitirt  (Isa.  xv,  6). 

Fnh-ha,  sometimes  spelled  FM,  is  not  unftequently 
confonnded  with  Fo,  the  Chinese  Bnddha,  from  whom, 
however,  he  was  separated  hy  cenlnries,and  with  whose 
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religious  teachinga  those  of  Fuh-be  bad  nothing  in  com- 
mon. Fuh-he  is  the  reputed  founder  of  Chinese  civ- 
itizatian,  having  "established  social  order,  insUtuted 
marriage,  and  taught  the  use  of  writing"  among  that 
people.  He  is  alleged  to  have  lieen  born  in  the  prov. 
ince  of  Sheniy,  and  to  have  reigned  B.  C.  2962.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  matterB  of  this  kind  coit- 
centing  bim  can  be  determined  with  any  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. According  to  Chinese  tradl^n,  the  first  man 
who  was  created  waB  Pwanko,  or  Animated  Chaos,  who 
waa  "aucceeded  by  three  sovereigns,  styled  Heaven 
Emperor,  Earth  Emperor,  and  Han  Emperor,  or  Heav- 
en, Earth,  and  Man,  the  three  powers  of  nature,  and 
the  tripliticution  of  tlie  Great  Extreme,  or  Snpreme 
Itnit."  This  flrv C  creation  was  destroyed  by  ■  deluge. 
When  this  hud  euhsidcd,  the  iirst  man  who  reappeared 
was  Fuh-he.  He  issued  with  his  wife  and  six  children 
from  tbo  "  sacred  circle."  "  Fufa-he,"  says  the  Chinese 
text,  "is  tbo  flrst  [who  appears}  at  each  opening  and 
spreading  out"  [of  the  universe}.  Thus  Fuh-he  is  but 
the  rea|ipearing  of  Pwanko,  and,  as  he  escaped  from 
ihedelugF,  betas  many  of  tbe  cbaracleristics  of  Noah. 

//u  Wrilingi The  Chinese  were  originally  worship- 
pers of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Fuh-he  raducwl  their  re- 
ii^auB  notions  to  a  philosophical  system.  He  wbb  the 
author  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Chinese  canonical 
books,  callfd  YOi-Kiag,  "The  Book  of  Changes,"  an 
"expanded  form  of  ancient  and  recondite  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  the  univene  in  general,  the  harmo- 
nious action  of  tbe  elements,  and  the  periodic  changes 
of  creation."  It  Is  baaed  on  some  eight  peculbr  dia- 
grams called  Kim.  In  the  hands  of  the  commentators 
this  "cosmologicalcEEiy"  became  a  "  standard  treatise 
on  ethical  philosophy,"  The  following  snmmar}'  of 
the  yik-Kxag,  or  Y  King,  is  pven  by  Faber,  Origin  of 
Pagut  Idotmry.  i,  246:  "The  Book  of  Y  received  its 
name  IVom  the  myitery  of  which  it  treats,  the  mystery 
being  hieroglyph i'cally  represented  by  a  figure  reaem- 
bUng  the  Greek  T  or  Roman  Y.  It  leaches  that  the 
heaven  and  tbe  earth  had  a  beginning,  and  therefore 
the  human  race;  that  of  the  heaven  and  earth  all  ma- 
terial things  were  formed,  then  mole  and  female,  then 
husband  and  wife.  The  Great  Term  (a<  they  call  it) 
is  the  Great  Unity  and  the  Great  ¥.  V  has  neither 
body  nor  Agure,  and  all  that  has  body  and  flgure  was 
made  by  that  which  has  neither  body  nor  figure.  The 
Great  Term,  or  the  Great  Unity,  comprehends  Three, 
and  tbe  One  is  Three,  and  the  Three  One.  Tao  is  life. 
The  first  has  produced  the  second,  and  the  two  hare 
produced  the  third,  and  the  three  have  produced  all 
things.  He  whom  the  spirit  perceivetb,  and  whom 
the  eye  cannot  fee,  is  called  Y. '— Mortisson,  Cimeit 
Lite.  vol.  i,  pt.  i.  p.  92,  9S;  Du  Halde,  Jkicr^ition  d» 
r Empire  dt  la  Chine  i  Journal  ofAnaticSenrlsiimi), 
xvi,  403,  404  ;  Faber,  Origin  nf  Pagan  Idolatry,  i,  248; 
Hardwick,  C/iritt  md  <^htT  Mattr;  ii,  17, 18;  Legge, 
lift  and  Teaehiigs  o/Cea/uciiu  (PhiladelphU) ;  GUU- 
UfT,  Chintie  Hillary,  i.  110.     (J.  T.  G.) 

Fulbort,  bishop  of  Chattrea,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  learned  prelates  of  the  llth  century.  The 
place  of  hia  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  probably  bom  ' 
about  A.D.  950,  in  Italy,  but  educated  in  Franca 
Aliout  A.D.  990  he  commenced  a  schoij  at  Chartres, 
where  he  conUnueil  bis  instructions  for  some  time,  and 
with  such  renown  that  bis  fame  for  learning  spread  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the 
best  scholars  of  those  times  were  Fulbert's  pupils, 
and  he  contributed  largely  lo  the  revival  of  liteTature, 
Dercngar  of  Tours  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  king 
Robert  was  his  patron  and  fViend,  His  pupils  always 
spoke  of  him  with  affection  and  veneration.  He  waa 
not  "satislicd  with  Imparting  to  his  scholara  all  possi- 
ble knowlfilge,  bat  he  regarded  it  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment (o  take  rare  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  One 
of  Berengar's  fellow-sludents  at  that  lime,  named  Adel- 
mann,  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  period,  of  wbieh 
letlerweshallbave  occasion  to  speak  on  ahtunpage, 
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reminded  him  of  tbose  hearty  convenittoiig  wbich  tbty 

had  at  eveaUde.  while  wKlkiii);  solitarily  with  their 
preceptor  in  the  gardf  n.  how  he  spobi  to  them  of  their 
heavenly  country,  und  how  MunclinieB,  unmanned  Ijy 
his  feeliugj,  intenuptint;  hta  wordt  with  lean,  he     ' 
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It  heavenly  home,  and  for  the  take  of  this 
to  bewure,  uhovc  all  tbioga,  of  that  which  might  lead 
them  from  Uie  wav  of  truth  handed  down  from  the  fa- 
then"  (Neander,  Churthnil.,  Torrey'a  ttsnsl.,  iii,  602, 
where  AdelmaDn'a  letter  ia  cited).  A.D.  1007  he  wai 
ordained  blBhup  nf  Chnrtrea,  and  died  in  1029.  It  ia 
(aid  that  he  wus  the  lirsl  who  intnidDced  the  celelira- 
tion  of  the  festival  of  the  Virgin 'a  Nativity  in  Frinco: 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  zealons  npholder  of  her  hon- 
or, since  ho  built  the  church  nf  Charlres  to  her  praise. 
His  writings  consist  of  134  EpiUola; — Tnictatta  amlra 
Jadaoa: — Strmone'S  —  Caniami,  etc.  According  to 
hishop  Cosin,  his  doctnne  on  the  EucharlBt  was  alt<^ 
gether  confomuble  to  that  of  the  primitiva  Chunh; 
but  his  first  epistle  (the  fifth  in  HIgne)  to  AdeodatuB 
teaches  transubslantlKtion.  Yet  hia  language  on  tha 
LUicharist  is  lUlSciently  indefinite  to  have  probably  led 
hia  pupil  lierengar  (q.v.)  to  his  more  scriptural  and 
apiritual  views  of  that  sacrament.  Hia  works  were 
edited  by  Alaaeon  (Paris,  1685),  by  VilUers  (>'  in  bad 
faith,"  Mosheim,  Par.  1U08, 8vo),  and  in  the  BO,.  Max. 
Pair,  xviii,  1.  They  are  given  in  most  complete  Ibmi 
in  Migne,  Patrol.  Ijilma,  t.  141,  where  also  several  hi- 
ographiei  of  Fulbert  are  collected.  See  Oudin,  Scrg>l. 
i.M.  ii,  M» i  Ceillier,  ^uf wit Sacrh  (rari*,  18C3),  xiii. 
78 ;  Dufdn,  IvxL  Wrilm,  li,  1  sq. ;  Hoehclm,  Clurrli 
Hit.  cent  xl,  pt.  li,  ch.  ii,  §  31,  n.  C5;  Kei.ndcr,  CA. 
Hia.  iii,  470,  602 ;  Clarke,  aiKctmm  ofSacxd  Ultra- 

FnlcheriUB,  CAnsoi.ENBia  (/baricr  ife  Charlrti), 
■  medlcTil  French  priert  and  historian,  was  lorn  at 
Chartrcs  In  1069,  and  died  in  1127  at  Jerusalem,  u  hith- 
er ho  hod  gone  on  the  Hrrt  Cnwade  (1096)  as  chap- 
lain to  Baldwin,  whom  he  followed  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions. Ills  lliiUare  dt  Jiruialem,  continued  to  the 
yeor  of  his  death,  embraces  the  greater  part  of  th( 
events  of  the  Crusade  from  the  council  at  CtermonI 
(1096).  and  is  eppecially  impoitant  as  being  a  record 
of  such  facts  only  aa  himself  or  other  eye-witnetacs 
conid  verify.  It  was  published  hy  Bongars  in  Becuat 
del  HUloritnt  de  li  Cro'iade,  and  In  a  fuller  and  cor- 
rected form  by  Ducheano  In  iMorini  c't  Frtaux  (vol. 
Iv),  and  In  the  Hirimma  da  Crniiada  imlilished  Iry 
the  Academy  of  InscHpIioni  and  Belles- Lettres. — 
Hoefer,  A'oue.  Bieg.  Ghiirale,  nviii,  SS2-3 ;  UitUin 
LiUennre  de  la  Frimee,  t.  xl.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Fulco  (FouLQUES,  Fulk)  of  Nrdim.t,  one  of  the 
moat  popular  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  born 
in  the  second  half  of  the  ISth  century.  "  He  was  one 
of  the  ordinary,  ignorant,  worldly-minded  ecclesias- 
tics, the  prieat  and  parson  of  a  counliy  town  not  far 
from  Tarla.  Afterwards  he  experienced  a  change ; 
and  as  he  had  Iwfore  neglected  his  flock,  and  injured 
.  them  by  his  had  example,  ao  now  he  sought  to  build 
them  up  by  his  teaching  and  example."  Feeling  his 
'     '     '    '       "■  n  for  theministrj',  "be  trenton  week- 
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the  knowledge  here  acquired  he  availed  himself  by 
«]iiborating  it  into  sermons,  uhich  he  preaclicd  on  Sun- 
days to  his  floclc.  These  sermons  were  not  so  much 
distinguished  for  profoundness  of  thought  as  for  their 
adaptation  to  the  common  understanding  and  to  the 
occasions  of  practical  life.  At  first  neighboring  cler- 
gymen invited  him  to  preach  before  Ibeir  congrega- 
tions. Kext  he  was  call^  to  Paris,  and  he  preached 
not  only  in  churches,  but  also  in  the  public  places. 
Professors,  students,  people  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
locked  to  hear  him.      In  a  coarse  Cowl,  girt  about 


ing  vices  of  learooJ  and  nnieained,  high  and 
low.  Hia  words  often  wrought  sach  deep  compunc- 
tkin  that  people  scourged  themselves,  threw  (bus- 
selves  on  the  ground  befora  him,  confessed  their  fiat 
before  all,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  do  any- 
thing he  might  direct  in  order  to  reform  their  lives, 

'  to  redress  the  .wrongs  which  they  had  done.  Vta- 
restored  back  the  interest  they  had  taken ;  tboK 
who,  in  times  of  scarcity,  had  stored  up  large  qoanti- 
tiea  of  grain  lo  sell  again  at  a  greatly  advanced  F^ice, 
threw  open  their  granaries.  In  such  times  be  fre- 
quently exclaimed, '  Give  food  to  him  wbo  ts  periahing 
with  hunger,  or  else  thoo  peiishest  thyself.'  He  aa- 
nounced  to  Die  corn-dealers  Chat  before  the  coming 
harvest  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  cheap  tbcir  stored- 
up  grain,  and  cheap  it  coon  became  in  consoquenoe  of 
hb  own  annunclhtion.  Multitudes  of  abandoned  wom- 
en, who  lived  on  the  wages  of  sin,  were  conTerted  by 
him.  For  ton:e  he  obtained  buslnnds;  for  otbert  be 
founded  a  nunnery.  He  exposed  the  Impure  morals 
of  the  clcrfty ;  and  the  latter,  seeing  the  finger  of  ev- 
ery man  pointed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate frcm  tlieir  concnbinea.  A  curse  that  fell  fioo 
his  lips  Epread  alarm  like  a  thonderbolt.  Pn^ 
whom  ha  so  addressed  were  seen  to  fall  like  ei^ptics, 
rooming  at  the  mouth  and  disloitcd  wilb  convulsiniB. 
Such  appeirances  promoted  the  faith  in  tha  supernal- 
Dial  power  of  hia  words.  Sick  persons  ware  broogfat 
to  bim  from  all  quarters,  who  expected  lo  te  healed 
by  his  touch— l)y  hia  blessing;  and  wonderful  stories 
were  told  of  the  miracles  thus  wrought.  .  .  .  The  pef 
sonal  influence  of  thia  man,  who  stood  prominent  net. 
ther  by  bis  talents  nor  his  official  station,  gave  liiith 
to  a  new  life  of  the'  cleriiy,  a  greater  leal  in  dischaig- 
ing  tba  duties  of  the  predloatorial  tffice  and  of  tta 
cure  of  souls,  1  otb  in  France  and  in  En^knd.  Teung 
men  wbo,  in  the  study  of  a  dialectic  theolo^-y  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  had  forgotten  the  obligation  la 
care  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were  touched  by  tin 
discourses  of  this  unlearned  Itinerant,  and  trained  hy 
his  Instrumcnlalily  into  sealous  preachers.  He  form- 
ed and  left  behind  him  a  peculiar  school ;  he  sent  his 
disciples  over  to  England,  and  his  example  had  a  itiiB- 
uluting  effect  even  on  such  as  bad  ne\<r  come  into 
personal  contact  with  bIm.  'Many,'  says  Jacob  ef 
Vitrj-, '  influmed  with  the  flre  of  love,  and  incilc d  1  j 
bis  example,  began  to  teoch  and  to  preach,  and  to  bsi 
not  I  few  to  rrpcntoncc,  ond  to  snatch  the  roola  of  sta- 
ners  beta  dertruction' "  (Neander,  Chunk  Uitt.,  lor- 
rey's  tnnsl.. iv, SOS),  'n' hen  Innocent  III  preelalntd 
the  fourth  Crusade,  A.D.  llSf,  Fuleo  dc\-oled  hhasclf 
wholly  to  ptcadiinu  in  its  favor,  and  among  all  the 
"oralora  who  blew  the  sacred  trumpet"  he  was  lbs 
most  successfu].  "Richard  of  England  was  ratialid 
with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his  first  adventure, 
and  be  presun-ed  to  deride  the  exhortations  of  Fnke, 
who  was  not  abcshrd  in  the  presence  of  kings.  '  Yea 
advise  mo,'  said  PItntagenet,  'to  dismiss  my  tbiet 
daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  incontinence.  I  be- 
queath them  to  tha  most  dcEerving:  my  pride  to  the 
Knights  Templars,  my  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Os- 
teaux,  ond  my  Incontinence  to  the  prelates.'  But  lbs 
preacher  was  heard  and  obeyed  hy  the  great  vaaila" 
(Gibbon,  />ecffw!  and  Fall,  Harper'a  edilnn,  vi,  60). 
Fulco  did  not  live  to  aee  Ibe  reanlts  of  the  Cmesde; 
he  died  at  Nenilly  A.D.  ISO].— YillebardouiD,  ffitf.di 
la  Oraquile  de  Coiulan/inapU  (transl.  hy  T.  Smith,  Lo» 
dnn,  1820, 8vo) :  Hoefer,  A'oin.  fiio^.  CMr.  xviil.W: 
Milman,  Latin  CkriMioBily,  Lk.  ii,  ch.  vii ;  Gietelrr, 
Ch.  llitoTy.  per.  Iii,  §  80 :  Huiter,  Gticltidile  PiiH  In- 
noctnt's  III  (Hamburg,  1834),  vol.  i ;  Herzog,  Bitl-a- 
cykiep,  zIe.  616. 

Fnlda,  MoMaanRT  or,  ■  eeletratad  conveil,  (•■ 
Ublisbed  In  744  by  Boni&tce,  and  one  of  his  pipll 
named  Sturm.    Tbe  latter,  a  young  man  of  good  fUa- 
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ily,  hkTlug  dKlded  on  betomiag  ■  humit,  wu  lent  by 
Bonifao  to  Burch  out  &  Bpot  in  tb«  ToiEBt  of  Itucboniu, 
Mean  from  the  inroads  of  tha  Saxons.  Sturm  Mt  out 
with  two  eompanioaa,  and  finally  ulflcted  a  plot  of 
land  on  ttie  banks  of  the  Fulili,  vhicb  wu  givan  tb«m 
bv  duke  Sarlnuinn.  In  January,  744,  Sturm  and  Sev- 
an companioaa  look  potMiaion,  and  immadiately  com- 
iiiaiic«d  Improvlag  and  building.  Tbe  canTmt  was 
OTganiud  on  tbe  plan  of  Hoote  CaMino,  after  the  niie 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  Sturm  became  its  first  abbot.  In 
Not.  4,  T61,popeZachaTiah  e.xempted  it  from  episcopal 
JorisdlctiDn.  Tbe  convent  proepered  rapidly,  its  in- 
mates  niunbering  400  bBfora  Sturm's  death  in  779.  Its 
pTHparity  still  increased  under  Slurm's  saccessor, 
BangulC  Both  Pepin  tbe  Short  sad  Charlemagne 
were  tctt  liberal  towards  this  convent,  which  in  its 
torn  did  great  good  in  disseminating  tbe  knowledge 
of  ■gricDlture  as  well  as  literature  throughout  tbe  anr- 
loundiDZ  country.  Ita  celebrated  theological  school 
was  particularly  prosperous  nnder  Babanui  Uaums, 
who  afterwards  became  abbot  at  Fulda.  There  were 
twelve  eeniors  or  Bult-inslructors,  and  tbe  scholars 
were  iostrucled  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  the- 
ology, and  the  German  language.  S^r  were  either 
lin^  or  mechanical  aits  overlooked,  fof  the  convent 
produced  both  clever  artists  and  talented  artisans. 
Under  the  abbot  Werner  (%3  to  982),  Fulda  became 
UiB  first  among  the  ablieya  of  Germany  and  France. 
Otto  I  named  its  abbots  arch-chancellors  of  the  em- 
lure.  In  13S1  th3  duke  John  of  Ziegenhein  led  the 
citizens  of  Fulda  to  assault  the  convent,  bat  the  aasail- 
nnts  were  overpowered  and  their  leaders  pat  to  death. 
The  Heformition  at  first  made  an  improssion  in  the 
convent,  but  abbot  Balthiaar  succeeded  in  1673  in 
checking  tbe  progress  of  evangelical  doctrines  nithin 
lu  walls.  In  1631  Fulda  was  subjected  lo  Sweden, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Protestantism 
into  the  district,  but,  after  tbe  defeat  of  NQrdlingen.  the 
Bomao  Catholic  abbots  resumed  their  sway.  In  1809, 
Fulda,  which  six  years  before  bad  tiecama  a  principal- 
ity of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  by  Napoleon  I  an- 
nexed la  tbe  grand-duchy  of  Frsnkfurt,  but  Prussia 
flnally  joined  it  In  1S15  to  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel.  of  which  it  remained  a  part  until  the  incorporation 
of  that  country,  in  ISCfl,  with  Prussia.  So*  Brewer, 
^a/if./WU.  lib.  iv  (Antwerp,  16) ;  Dronk^  Tradiliona 
n  Antiqmlalt*  Fuldnuti  (Fulda,  1544)  ;  Uledner,  Zeit- 
tArifl  f.  lutt.  Tkeol.  (18«) ;  Heriog,  lieat-EttcgUap. 
It,  634 ;  HcLear,  Cliritlian  Mi—vrnt  in  lit  MiddU  Agit, 
P.S14. 

Fulda  ManuBCilpt  {Codtx  Faidtniit},  one  of  the 
best  copies  of  Ihe  early  Latin  version,  containing  tbe 
whole  K.  T.,  written  by  order  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Ca- 
pua, A,D,  646,  and  now  in  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  in 
Hetse-Cassel.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of 
harmony.  It  was  described  by  Scbaunat  {Viwlama 
/.iltranm  CoUtclio,  1723,  p.  318),  collated  by  Lachmenn 
■Dd  Buttmann  in  IS39  for  tbe  Latin  portion  of  the  N. 
T.,  and  bia  been  edited  by  Em.  Ranke  (Harb.  I86T, 
8to) — Scrivener,  /nCrtxt.  p.  364  j  Tregelles,  in  Home's 
/amd.  iv,  361.     Sea  Latim  Teasioxs. 

FnUU  (usually  x!tp,  aiilU',  irXi)p»»,  to  ^  up), 
generally  used  wllh  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of 
pnipbacy.  It  is  useil  in  the  0.  T.  with  rcrpect  to  va- 
rioua  kinds  of  prophecies,  such  as  are  imminent  (e.  g. 
tbe  death  of  Jeroboam's  child,  1  Kings  xiv,  17),  or  dis- 
Unt  (e.  g.  that  referring  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho, 
1  Kings  zvl,S4);  those  that  are  accomplished  in  a  near 
aa  well  as  In  a  remote  event  [tee  Double  Semse], 
thoM  that  relate  to  some  similar  typical  occurrence, 
class,  or  character  [ace  Type],  proverbial  expressions 
[see  Pb(jvehb].  and  enpeclaliy  predictions  relating  to 
tha  Uea^h.  Several  distingnlshed  echolars  consider 
that  tome  texts  in  the  N.  T.  oontainlnB  references  to 
tbe  O.T,  andintrodm-od  by  the  rormulas,  "All  this 
was  dona  tial  U  might  bt/ulJSOtd  which  was  spoken  of 
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the  Lord  by  the  prophet  (Uatt.  1,23;  il,  l&}j  "For 
lAat  U  w  written  by  the  prophet"  (Matt,  ii,  6);  "Tken 
aai/uljUled  that  which  was  spoken"  (Matt,  ii,  17),  may 
be  mere  allegations,  wilhout  ita  being  intended  to  de- 
clare that  the  literal  fulfilment  took  place  on  the  occa- 
aion  described.     Even  if  those  pasaagea  could  not  be 


daiun  or  illustration,  tlie  phraaea  which  introduce  them 

wilt  easily  bend  to  that  CNplanalion;  (br  it  may  be 
shown,  by  examples  from  the  Rabbins  and  thMU  the 
earliest  Syriac  writera,  that  in  the  East  similar  modea 
of  speech  have  always  been  in  use.  See  Accosiuo- 
DATioH.  It  is  to  lie  obaerved,  however,  concerning 
tbeformnlaa  "IhalilBiight  U/alfilUd,"  "thai  Kai/ut- 
filled,"  etc.,  when  used  with  reference  to  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  the  New  Testament,  the  evanta  are  not 
to  be  underatood  as  happening  merely  for  the  purpoaa 
of  making  good  the  predictions,  but  ralber  that  in  or 
by  this  event  was  fullilled  the  prophecy.  The  ambi- 
guity in  tbe  nnderstanding  of  the  lirst  of  these  fanna- 
las  arisea  from  what  are  technically  called  the  tdU  and 
the  eciofie  uses  of  the  Greek  particle  'iva.  It  is  alM 
to  be  noted  that  the  individnals  or  nations  actually  en- 
gaged in  fuMlling  prophecy  often  bad  no  such  inten- 
tion, or  even  any  knowledge  that  they  were  doing  so. 
SeeStoart,  infiiWtcdJ  Arpoi.  1BS5.  p.  86;  Waada,i>c- 
tum  on  /luptmtun,  p.  26;  Eye  Smith,  Prihcipla  of 
Pnplulic  Inieijirtiation,  p.  61,  and  others.  Some,  how- 
over  (e.  g.  Davidson,  Saotd  Hrmtntitiiet,  p.  471  sq-X 
contond  that  tbe  phrase  Iva  irXqpu^,  "that  it  might 
be  fulfilled,"  and  similar  expressions  in  both  tbe  Heb. 
and  Gr.  Sciipturen,  nlwaya  designate  an  intentional 
and  definite  fulfiliaent  of  an  express  prediction  (Mek. 
Qvar.  Rxt.  April,  1867,  p.  194).      See  FnorHECY. 

Fnlgenttus,  St.,  Fabina  Clandtus  Ooidi- 

anilB,  bishop  of  Ruape,  called  "the  Augustine  of  the 
Gth  century,"was  bom  at  Telepta  (Leptis),  in  the 
province  of  Byzacena,  North  Afirica,  A.D.  468.  His 
ftitber  dying  lu  bis  childhood,  the  caro  of  his  education 
fell  on  bia  mother,  who  had  him  carefully  instructed 
in  tbe  Greek  language.  It  Is  said  that  when  a  boy  ho 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  Homer.  In  early  manhood 
he  was  made  procurotor  of  his  native  place,  but,  disgust. 
ed  with  Ihe  world,  he  threw  up  his  office  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  monastic  life,  against  his  mother's  will. 
He  lint  entered  a  monastery  at  Byzacena,  but  In  tha 
disorder  of  the  times  lio  was  compelled  to  abandon  It, 
and  retired  to  Sicca,  where  he  was  acvereiy  treated  by 
the  Ariana.  Afterwards  be  resolved  to  go  into  Egypt, 
but  was  disauadcd  by  Eulalius,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  be- 
cause  the  mnnka  of  the  Esst  had  ecparated  IVom  Ihe 
Catholic  Church.  He  went  from  Sicily  to  Rome  about 
A.D.  600,  and  then  retamed  to  Afiica  and  founded 
a  new  monastery.  The  see  of  Ituspe  becoming  va- 
cant, he  was  ordained  bishop,  much  against  his  will, 
in  the  year  604.  "  Though  become  a  bishop,  he  did 
not  change  either  bia  hobll  or  manner  of  living,  bnt 
used  the  lameausterltiea  and  abstinence  as  before.  He 
defended  bis  faith  at  once  baldly  end  respectfully 
against  his  Arian  sovereign.  He  speaks  thus  to  the 
king  in  an  npologetie  treatise  which  the  monarch  him- 
self had  called  for  [Lib.  Hi  ad  Trarimimdim) ;  '  If  I 
freely  defend  my  failb,  ns  far  ns  God  enables  me,  no 
reproach  of  obstinacy  should  be  made  against  me, 
since  I  am  neither  foDo^tful  of  my  own  insignificance 
nor  of  the  king's  dignitt' ;  and  I  know  well  that  I  an 
to  fear  God  and  honor  the  king,  according  to  Rom, 
xiii,7i    I  Pet.  ii,  17.      He  certainly  pays  you  true 

require!.'  After  praiidng  the  king  in  that  he,  the 
monarch  of  a  yet  nnciriiiicd  people,  showed  ao  mncb 
ual  for  tbe  knowledge  of  script  a  ral  truth,  he  says: 
'You  know  well  that  he  who  seeks  to  know  the  tmtit 
strives  for  far  higher  good  than  lie  who  aeeks  to  ex- 
tend the  limlla  of  a  temporal  kingdom.'  He  was  ban- 
ished twice  to  Sardinia.  'There  he  was  .the  spirilunl 
guide  of  many  other  exilea,  who  anited  tbemselves  to 
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bim.  Prom  bene*  b«  ImpBrtsd  coudhI,  comfiirt,  md 
confirmation  <n  the  faith  to  big  foTiakeo  Cbriatlsn 
frienda  In  Africa,  and  to  thoM  hvm  utber  countries 
vho  sought  hU  advice  in  tpiriliial  things  and  in  per- 
plexitiea  of  the  heirt'  "  (Xeander,  Light  m  Dark  Plana, 
N.  Y.  18S3,  SI  Bq.).  After  the  death  of  Tbrntbntind, 
be  end  all  Iho  uther  expelled  hUhope  were  recalled  hy 
Hilderic,  son  of  Tbnuimund  (A.D.  aSS),  Fulgentiua 
thenceforward  enjoyed  the  quiet  poeiieMion  of  bla  aw 
till  A.D.  fiS3.  when  be  died,  "full  of  honor,  and  re- 
nowned fur  piety,  learning,  and  ever?  Cbriatlan  vlr- 
vne."  He  is  commeniDnled  in  ttae  Church  of  Home  aa 
a  laint  on  the  lit  of  January.  Hia  writings  are  moatly 
controvertial.  against  Arianitm  and  Pelagianism.  The 
most  important  are.  against  Arian ism :  lAMiiiadTra. 
nnaatdum:—DrTrimialtI.ilitr:—ContraSermofiemFat- 
«t«Mi^™M,-«gain»tPe]B(,Hani8m:  LibHTrtiadMo- 
nemum  :—De  lerilalt  Frttdalmalionu  rt gratia  Dri :— 
Uierdt  Pradtttiiuitume  tt  Gratia.  Fulgentiua  was  led 
to  write  against  Petagisnlini  liy  the  writinga  of  Fanstna 
of  Bbegluro  (q.  v.),  which  were  laid  before  him  for  his 
jndgment.  He  explained  "  tbe  eystem  of  Augustine 
with  logical  conaiatency,  hot  in  doing  this  he  carefnlly 
avoided  the  harsh  points  of  the  I'redestinatian  view  at 
the  matter.  U:  severely  cenaunM  those  who  talked 
of  ■  predestination  to  sin.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  a  two- 
fold predestination  (prcdestinitio  duplex),  but  by  this 
be  Dnderatood  either  the  election  to  eternal  bappin^sa 
of  those  who  were  good  liy  the  grace  of  God,  or  tbe 
predestination  of  Ihose  who  were  sinners  by  their  own 
choice  to  deserved  punishment"  (Keander,  Ck.  Hiil.  'A. 
650.  See  also  Hagenbach.  Iliilors  o/DoclriitH,  %  114). 
Editions  of  his  writings:  Basel,l»G,  166fl,l&8:;  Ant- 
werp, 1674;  Cologoe,  1618;  Lyons,  I63S,  IfiSS,  IG71; 
best,  that  of  Parie,  1684,  4to;  reprinted  at  Venice, 
174?,  fol.,  and  in  tligne,  Pnlnlogia  ZnfMO,  t.  Ixv. 
See  Henag,  Btal-Emegtlop.  It,  637;  Wetter  u.Welte, 
Kirchm-Ltx.  iv,  249;  Ceillier,  Autturt  8avri$  (Paris, 
IGS2),  xi,  1  aq.;  Dnpin,  Eccta.  Wnttrt,  v,  18  sq. ; 
Fleni7,  Iliif.  Ecek:  lib.  xxx,  xzxi. 

Fnlgentiiis,  FerrandtiB,  a  friend  and  papil  of 
FnlgenHua  of  Ruspe,  who  with  him  partook  of  exile  In 
Sardinia.  On  bla  rrtiirn  to  Carthage  he  became  a 
deacon,  A.D.  ft2S.  He  died  A.D.  G61.  He  waa  one 
of  the  firft  to  declare  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapter?.  He  ain  took  port  in  tbe  controversy 
St  tbat  time  agitating  tbe  Cbnrch  whetber  it  was  or- 
thodox to  Bay,  "  One  person  of  the  Trinity  baa  luSct- 
ed."  FulgenCins  defended  this  expreasion,  but  recom- 
mended to  add  "  in  the  fleah  which  he  asaumed."  Of 
hiswrilings,  wv  have  a  BrppuftoCawnudn  (An  Abridg- 
ment of  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Cnnont),  cnntaining  232  can- 
ons of  the  couucili  of  Ancyra,  I.aadicea,  Nice,  Antiocb, 
Gangra,  and  Sardica,  the  canons  of  which  last  council, 
tt  is  mo«t  proimble,  be  took  fVom  Dionvsios  Exlgnus. 
It  WDB  published  by  the  Jeouit  Chifflct'at  Dijon  (1619, 
41o).  He  left  also  a  number  of  Epitlln,  wbioh,  with 
tlie  OiiwiM,  may  be  found  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair,  ix,  4TS, 
and  in  Mlgne,  Palrol.  Laliaa,  vols.  Ixv,  litvii,  Ixviii. 
A  work  against  Ihe  Arians  and  other  heretics  was  Hrst 
published  by  A.  !tlai  (Cell.  ■mi',  t  iii.)_Hereog,  Real- 
EmyUop.  iv.  (»6j  IVetzer  u.  Welle,  Kirrlm-Lrx.  iv. 
SCO ;  Cave,  BU.  Liltr. ;  CUrlie,  Suecacion  of  Sac.  Lit. 

Fu]ke,Wti.i.T*M,  D.D.,  a  famoua  Puritan  divine, 
was  lorn  in  London,  and  went  In  liCS  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridse,  of  which  he  became  ftliow  in 
ISei..  He  ipent  six  years  at  ClifTnrd'a  Inn,  studying 
law,  but  preferred  letters,  and  especially  theology. 
"  He  look  orders,  but,  being  suspected  of  Puritanbm, 
aa  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Cartwright,  then  pro- 
ttmoi  ofdivinity,  be  was  expelled  from  college.  The 
eari  of  I^elcester  presented  him  in  I6TI  to  the  living 
of  Warlsy,  in  Essex,  and  two  rears  after  to  Kedlng- 
ton,  in  SuITolk.  He  afterwards  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  chaplain,  accompanied  the 
earl  of  Uncoln  when  he  went  as  ambassador  to  France, 
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Hall,  and  Margaret  professor.  He  died  in  1689.  "In 
force  of  argument  and  criticism  /be  waa  one  of  the 
ablest  divines  of  hia  time,  and  one  of  the  prin^pal  o|^ 
ponents  of  the  Boman  Church"  (Darling).  Hia  writ- 
ings, which  were  very  numerous,  both  in  litin  and 
English,  were  directed  chiefly  against  Popery.  The 
moat  lni|iortant  of  them  are  tbe  hktmrt  Trinulaliem  a/" 
tU  Ifeic  Tatamenl,  and  lit  aalioriied  EnfflitJi  ['mn, 
vilk  the  Ar^mtKti  of  Boohn,  Chaplm,  and  Jnata- 
ftiHU  ■■/iIk  lUmitlt.  and  Dr.  Fu'he-M  Comfutatioa  e/dl 
tuck  ArgamiiUi,  Glotiet,  and  Atmotatimu  (first  edition, 
1&80;  often  reprinted;  ls«I.  ed.  by  Hartsbonie,  Caa- 
bridiie,  1813, 8vo  i  N'en-  I'ork,  1»M,  Svo)  -.—Dtftnct  / 
Ike  fMcnv  and  true  Tratulalion  o/lke  Scriplarri,  ngaa^ 
Oregorg  Uartin  (new  ediL  by  Parker  Society,  Cambi 
1B48,  Bvo):— /Ifuicers  to  Slttpkbm,  MariiaH,  cmd  Saa- 
deri  (on  the  controverav  with  Rome,  reprinted  br  tbe 
Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1818,  8vo). 

FuUenIuB,  Bebkabdcs,  was  born  in  1603.  Ha 
pursued  bis  collegiate  cobisc  at  the  Unlverrily  of  Fn- 
neker.  He  dcvoUd  himself  specially  to  the 'atudyrf 
the  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  His  profldency  n 
both  studies  was  great.  When  only  twenty-seven  he 
was  appointed  (o  fill  the  chair  made  vacant  by  (be 
death  of  Ihe  diatinguiahed  Orientaliit,  Sixtlnos  Auu- 
ms.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  in  1680  he 
entered  upon  the  diacharge  of  ils  duties.  For  screa 
years  he  rilled  tbe  oCRce  with  fldelily  and  acrcpUnce. 
Tbe  proteaeorsbip  of  mathematics  was  then  ItnilFred 
to  him,  and  the  celehraled  Cocceius  appoinled  bim  his 
SDCcessor  In  the  de[)ar1nitnt  of  Oricnial  lilctiliut. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort  to  revise  the  new  translation  of  Ilie  NewTt*. 
tament.  An  edition  of  J.  Pmiii  Cvmrntt'irri^  ad  S- 
brum  Cakrielk  SalomiMit  tlJobi^nt  brought  out  undo' 
his  editorial  EupervlBion,  and  with  prefacca  ]trepfirfd 
by  biro.  See  Glaslus,  Godgrleerd  KidirloMii,  i  Deel, 
bli.  479;  0.  Brandt,  HiilorU dtr Rrformatie,  etc,  iii 
Deel,  bli.  63  (Botlerdam,  1701).     (J,  P.  W.) 

Fnllar  (03X,  t<Aa',  from  033,  la  Irtad  [coup. 
Qeseniua,  /fomim.  FhoB,  p.  181] ;  yva^tii;).  The  sft 
of  the  fuller  la  beyond  doubt  of  great  antiquity,  ant 
aeems  to  have  reached  at  au  early  period  a  cnmpiri- 
tive  degree  of  perfection.  Very  scanty  materialf, 
however,  exist  for  tracing  its  prognwi,  or  for  sEctr- 
taining  exactly,  in  any  particular  age  or  country  (»« 
Pliny,  vii,  67),  what  substances  were  eropbiycd  in  Iba 
art,  and  what  methods  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpcae 
ofmaklngtbem  eflectual.  At  the  transfiguration  oar 
Saviour's  robes  are  said  to  have  been  white,  "so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  could  while  them"  (Mark  li,  3).  El»- 
where  we  read  of  "  fullers'  soap"  (Mai.  iii,  2),  and  of 
"tbe  fulktrs'  field"  (2  Kings  xviil,  IT).  Of  tbe  pto- 
cesfes  (bllowed  in  the  art  of  cleaning  cloth  and  the  va- 
rious kindsof  stuff  among  Ihe  Jews  we  have  nodiml 
knowledge.  In  an  early  part  of  tbe  operation  Ibey 
seem  to  have  trod  Ihe  cloihs  with  their  feet  (Uesenios, 
Thf$.  p.  1961),  as  tbe  Helvew  Aiit-Rogil,  or  En-ngel, 
lilerally  Foot-foontaln,  has  been  rendered,  on  Kabbio- 
icsl  natborilf,  "Fullers'  fountain,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  fnllers  trod  tbe  cloths  tbjre  with  tbeli  f«l 
(comp.Ufist,  Jf(TraUo,p.l16).  They  were  also  robbnl 
with  the  knuckles,  as  in  modem  washing  (Synes.  Ef. 
14 ;  compare  Euseb.  Bitt.  Ecd.  li,  1,  !).  A  subsequeut 
operation  was  probably  that  of  rubbing  the  cloOi  <• 
an  inclined  plane.  In  a  mode  which  Is  figured  iu  lbs 
Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  U,  106,  abridgm.),  and 
still  plesarved  In  the  East.  It  seems  from  the  abore 
notices  thai  Ihe  trade  of  tbe  fnllerr,  as  causing  otlea- 
sive  smells,  and  alto  aa  requiring  span  for  drying 
clotheB,  wai  carried  on  at  Jenualem  oatiide  tbe  dl^ 
(comp.  Martial,  vi,  93;  PUut.  Am.  v,  3,  67).  AfWt 
rrs'  roirn  (offidna  fullonts)  Is  mentioned  in  tbe  TbIiub- 
dies!  writers  (Midrash,  KukeL  xci,  3)  by  tbe  i»n»  of 
P^pan  n^f ,  "  house  of  maceration."     So  Or  ai  il  b 
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menUoDed  In  Scripture,  fulling  appnTS  to  hire  eon- 
tinted  chifSy  in  cleaneing  KBrmenLa  and  ufaltcnlng 
them  (compjre  Jilian,  I'ar.  Hiit.  v,  6).  The  use  of 
whito  garmeuM,  and  also  the  feeling  reapectlng  their 
tue  for  feital  and  rallgioDa  purposes,  ma;  be  gathered 
from  varioua  iteuagei;  EccL  ix,  B ;  DBn.Tii,E>;  Iia. 
IxJv,  6;  Zech.  ili,  3,6;  i  Sam.  vi,  14;  1  Chron.  xv. 
27;  Marit  11,3;  R«T.iv,4j  Ti,ll;  vii,  9;  compara 
Hiebos,  r<XDH(i.  iv,  S;  mo  alw  Suiius,  Sib.  i,  2,  3B7; 
Ovid,  Fat.  i,  79;  Claudian,  De  Laud.  StiL  ill,  S89. 
This  bnnch  of  the  trade  waa  perhaps  exerciaed  by  | 
other  persons  than  thoee  nha  carded  the  wool  and 
•moothed  the  cloth  irhen  woven  (Misfana.  Saba  Kama, 
I.  X,  10).  In  appljinj.  the  marks  used  to  distinguish 
ch>tha  sent  to  be  cloaneed,  fullers  were  desired  tn  be 
careful  to  avoid  ths  mistores  forbMden  by  the  law 
(Ut.  xix,  19;  Daut.  xiii,  II ;  MIshna,  Miutrli.  KUam, 
ix,  10).  Colored  cloth  was  liliewise  fulled  (Hlshns. 
SkiM.  xix,  1).  See  Schiillgen,  TrUura  tt  /vUonia 
auliquitalfi  {id  edi<ioii,  Lipa   1763).      See   Hanoi- 

PfiLi-KR's  Soap  (Q'^tias^  n-''^a,  lorU'  mdtaiie- 
Mm',  altaH  of  tbois  tna^ag  doth,  i.  a.  watliert'  pot- 
(UA;  Sept.  naitt  nhivotrrmv),  some  alkaline  or  sapo- 
naceous substance  mixed  Kith  the  water  In  the  tubs 
naed  for  stamping  or  beating  dotb.  Two  inbataneea 
of  the  nature  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  i  ^r3,  m'- 
tker,  nUrt  (virpov,  ntlnm,  Prov.  xiv,  3D ;  Jer.  ii,  22), 
and  r'''iZ,  borUA',  loap  (icoia,  Jieria /uUomaii,  herba 
boHlk,  aial.  iil,  3).  Nitre  U  Ibund  In  Egypt  and  in 
Sjrris,  and  vegetable  alkali  was  alto  obtained  there 
from  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  probably  Sa/iob  kali 
(Unenlos,  Tiaatir.  llib.  p.  21G;  Pliny,  xiii,  10,  46; 
Hasaelqnist.  p.  !T6;  Borvkhardt,  Sgria,  p.  ?14).  The 
jaice  also  of  lome  saponaceous  plant,  perhaps  Gypia- 
pkUa  Miratkutm,  or  St^tnana  offitviali;  was  some- 
timea  mixed  with  the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and 
may  thus  be  regarded  aa  representing  the  soap  of 
Scripture.     Other  tubetancos  also  are  mentioned  a« 

kali,  seem  lo  identity  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess (Pliny,  xxxT,  67),  as  urine  and  chalk  (crveocioHi- 
tia),  and  bean-water,  i.  c.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water 
(Mishna.  ShalA.  ii,  6 ;  SidJah,  ix,  6).  Urine,  both  of 
men  and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Borne 
for  cleansing  doths  (Plin.  ixxvlii,  36,  4S ;  Athen.  xi, 
'  p.  4M;  Mart,  ix,  93;  Flantos,  .Iiib.  t,  2,  67))  and  it 
•oems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  fullers'  trade 
at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the  coanie  taunt  o( 
Rahehakeh  durinK  his  interview  with  the  deputies 
of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of  the  fullers'  field  (2 
K-jigi  iviii,  37);  but  Schaitgen  thinks  it  doubtrul 
whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  it  in  fulling  (Jntiy.yWf. 
S  V).  The  proces*  of  whitening  earments  was  per- 
Ibrmed  by  rubbing  Into  them  chalk  or  earth  of  some 
kind  (abdK).  Cma  dmoHa  (cimolite)  was  probably 
the  earth  meat  frequently  used  ("creUe  fullonla," 
rUny,  XTii,  4 ;  compare  Theophr.  Ckaraet,  II).  The 
wblteat  sort  of  earth  for  this  purpose  is  s  white  pot- 
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tsrs'  clay  or  marl  (Hoffmann,  Jltmd&,  d.  Mit^ 
trai,  II,  ii,  330  sq.),  witb  which  the  poor  at 
Kome  rubbed  their  clotbea  on  festival  days  to 
make  them  appear  brighter  (Pliny,  x^xi,  10, 
§  lis ;  XXXV,  IT).  Sulphur,  which  was  ami 
at  Rome  for  discharging  positive  color  (Plln. 
XXXV.  G(),  was  abundant  in  tome  parts  of 
Paleatlne,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  used  in  the  fullers'  trade.  The 
powerful  cleansing  properties  ofhoriA  or  soap 
are  employed  by  the  prophet  Malacbi  as  a 
tigure  under  which  lo  represent  the  prospeo- 
tive  results  of  Mesiiuh')!  appearance  ^al.  ili, 
~  3).  See  Beckmann,  Hit.  of  Inv.  ii,  93,  106, 
>ibe  edit.  Bohn;  SaslschUtz,  1,3,14,33)  Ii,  14,  S; 
Sraii'b,DieLofCtaoicalAtitiq.t.\.Yu\\o.  See 
Soap. 
FULLER'S  FIELD  (031=  n^i^,  KdA'  ioow',- 
Sept.  aypoc  roij  yva^Mn,  or  niiafi  wc )  Vulg.  agtrfid- 
lonii),  a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (3  Kings  xviii,  IT  ;  Isa 
ixxvi,  3)  vii,  3)  so  dose  tii  tlie  uulls  thiit  a  person 
speaking  from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (3  King* 
XTJii,  17,  26).  It  la  only  incidentally  mcntioniid  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "bigiiwuy" 
(ntpo  =  an  embanked  road,  Gesen.  Tia.  p,  967  t\ 
"in"(B)or"on"(^St,  A.V.  "in")  which  highway 
was  the  "conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  The  "end" 
(nag)  of  the  conduit,  whatever  that  was,  appears  to 
bavo  been  close  to  the  road  (Isa,  vii,  3).  In  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  this  spot,  It  Bbould  be  borne  In  mind 
that  ladtk,  "  field,"  ia  a  term  almost  invariably  con- 
fined to  cultivated  arable  land,  as  opposed  to  unre- 
claimed ground.  SeeToPooRAFBicALTKnxa.  One 
resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem  lo  have 
been  below  the  city  on  the  south-east  side.  See  En- 
BOOEL.  But  Rabshakcb  and  his  "great  host"  can 
baldly  have  approached  in  thai  direction.  Tfaey  most 
have  coma  from  the  north— the  only  accessible  side  for 
any  body  of  people — as  is  certainly  indicated  by  the 
routo  traced  In  las.  x,  38-83  (see  Gibbak);  and  the 
fuller's  field,  from  this  cln.-uni stance,  has  been  located 
by  some  (Hitiig,  III  jMi.  rii,  3 ;  IVilllams,  Bebf  Cilf, 
ii,  473)  on  the  uble-lond  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  near  the  Damascus  gale.  See  Fl'llrh'b  Monti- 
M EST  (below).  The  "pool"  and  the  "conduit"  would 
be  sufficient  reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers,  and 
their  location  would  therefore  dotrrmlne  that  of  the 
"field"  In  question.  See  Conduit.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rabshakeh  and  hie  compunions  may  have  left 
the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east  sidle  of  Honnt 
Mnriah  to  En-rogel,  lo  a  convenient  place  under  the 
Icmple  walls  for  speaking.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  "  apper  pool"  is  the  cistern  now  call- 
ed Birket  el-Mamilla,  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Yafa  sate  (Porter, 
Hfindbonifor S. and P.p.90,lSG).  II eiek la h  conveyed 
the  waters  from  it  by  a  eubterrjiiean  aqueduct  to  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  David  (^  Chron.  xxxii,  30). 
The  natural  course  of  this  aqueduct  wis  slonR  Iho  an- 
cient road  to  the  western  gata  beside  the  castle,  and 
this  was  the  lood  by  which  tbe  Assyrian  ambassadors 
would  doubtles*  approach  the  city,  coming  as  they  did 
from  I.achith.  The  position  of  the  ftiller's  field  is 
thas  indicated.  It  lay  on  the  side  of  the  highway 
oftheciiy.  See  Fuller's  Gate  (below).  The 
«'  occupation  raqntred  an  abundant  supply  of 
r.  and  an  open  space  for  drying  tbe  clothes.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  their  "  field"  was  beside, 
at  least  not  far  dittaut  from,  tbe  upper  pool    See 

FULLER'S  GATE  (porfa/*aiii«(),one  of  the  me- 
diaval  gales  on  tbe  wettem  ride  of  Jerusalem  (Adam- 
ina,  i,  1),  tbought  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Aeseamisj.  I, 
i)  to  be  the  Porta  Judieiaria  ot  Bmcardua  (ch.  vili, 
.),  In  the  wall  of  those  days,  aomewhere  ever  against 
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tlia  Chnrcb  of  the  H0I7  Scpokhte,  leading  to  Sllto 
(Neby  Samiril)  ind  UibMii,  and  liwi  tbe  3trt  of  Ara- 
bian writtn  (Edriai,  about  A.D.  llfiO,  ed  Janbert,  i, 
8Hi  "Hitlory  of  Jenii,"  in  thn  Fumlgr.  dri  Orvnli, 
li,  129).  It  Beeme  to  bave  derived  iu  nama  from  lead- 
ing to  tba  Fullbr'b  Field  (Iu.  vii,  3). 

FULLER'S  MONUMENT  (jivijiia  roii  yva^iwc),  ■ 
eoaapkuouB  object  mentioned  bj  Josephua  in  lib  ae- 
^unt  of  the  course  of  the  third  or  ontei  wall  of  Jern- 
jalem  ( H'ur,  r,  4,  3),  aa  >ituBt«d  near  "the  tower  of 
the  corner,"  where  the  wall  bent,  after  pauing  the 
aepulchrea  of  the  kingv  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron ; 
evidently,  therefore,  at  the  north-eut  angle  of  tho  an- 
cient city  (Strong's  Harm,  and  Expo:  0/ lite  Gotprt, 
Append,  p.  23).  It  does  not  follow,  as  Dr.  Barclay 
nippoaes  IcOs  o/fit  Gnat  King,  p.  ia),  that  the  mon- 
ument in  qDEstioD  was  aitoated  in  tbe  Fullib's  Field, 
5aaJ) 


Fnller,  Andre'w,  pertupa  the  moat  erainant  and 

influential  otBupiisltheokgiana,  was  bom  Feb.fi,  1764, 
■tWicken,Caml)ridge>hire,  England.  Hiaopponunitir* 
Ibr  education  were  scanty,  and  his  lubaeqnent  attain- 
ments aa  a  theologian  resulted  from  the  activity  of  a 
mind  natnially  vigorous  working  earnestly  on  no  very 
ample  materials.  He  was  baptUed  in  17TD,  began 
praachlng  in  1TT4,  and  in  177fi  becam*  paator  of  a 
church  in  Soham.  His  doctrinal  aystam  at  this  time 
■as  unsettled.  The  prevailing  type  of  opinion  then 
prevalent  among  tbe  Baptists  was  an  exorbitant  Cbl- 
viniam,  vei^ng  to  an  Antinomian  and  fatalistic  e:i- 
treme.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  a  consiEtent  i>r- 
tbodoxy  tot  a  preacher  to  avoid  oflering  freely  to  uU 
men  the  inviution  of  the  Gospel.  Dr.Gill  (q.'v.)  was 
tlia  standard  of  doctrinal  aoundneta.  Fuller  states 
that  Gill  and  Buayan  were  antbors  to  whom  he  was 
much  indebted.  He  gradually  found  that  Ihey  did 
not  agree,  and  still  more  was  he  ImpreHcd  with'  the 
practical  ililference  between  the  accepted  teaching  and 
the  New  Testament.  In  1776  be  became  acquainted 
with  Messrs.  Rylsnd  and  SutclifTb,  names  to  be  after- 
wards honorably  associated  with  his  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.  The  works  of  the  New  Englond  theo- 
logians, particularly  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  confirmed 
him  in  the  views  to  which  his  mtnd  had  lieen  tending. 
Tbe  change  In  the  spirit  of  his  preaching  awakened 
violent  opposition.  His  congregation,  however,  In- 
creaaed,  and  the  effects  of  his  doctrine  confirmed  his 
&ith  in  it.  In  I7R!  he  removed  to  Kettering,  which 
wa*  the  Bcene  of  his  labors  to  the  close  of  life.  Here, 
in  1784,  he  gave  deliberate  expression  to  his  views  In 
the  treatise,  Tbt  Ootpel  worHy  of  aU  AcapMion.  In 
the  ssme  year  he  concerted  with  his  Mend  SntclifTe  a 
meeting  for  united  prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion 
and  the  conversion  of  tbe  world — the  origin  of  the 
"Monthly  Concert."  Out  of  these  counsels  grew  the 
mtelonary  movement  ander  the  lesdenhip  of  Carey 
(q.  v.),  in  which,  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  Hr.  Fnller  bore  a  laborious  and  responsible 
part.  In  179.?  appeared  his  celebrated  treaUse,  Tkt 
Cabiaittie  and  Soeimim  HytltmM  compared.  Princeton 
College  in  1795,  and  Yale  in  1606,  conferrvd  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  which  he  modestlv  declinnL  He 
died  Ma/T,  1S1&.  His  other  works  are,  S.  Thr  Goiprlil$ 
(nmWUata  (1800):— 1.  IHahg«a,Eiiayi,aiidLetttn: 
— 5.  Erpotilion  0/ Getittit  .-—fi.  71*  Grral  QueOicm  at- 
mnd(liOe):—l.  SlncliiTaon3a»dmamanm{mB): 
— S.  Sermmit  vn  tarioia  SabjeeU  1 — 9.  Exptmtion  of  die 
Ilttdatim!  —  \li.  lAtteri  en  Cmtmmion  (1BI5).  His 
writings  sre  marked  by  solid  force  of  reasoning,  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  statement,  and  an  ingenuous 
candor.  In  reference  to  bis  iinoffected  style,  he  has 
been  called  "tbe  Franklin  oftbeology."  Withonl  the 
opportunity  10  become  a  critical  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, be  is  a  better  Biblical  theoloidan  than  many 
whose  acholarahip  lie  could  not  aspire  to.  For  bis  the- 
ological position,  see  the  article  Calvihism.— IKonb, 
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with  life  prefixed,  G  vols.  London,  1831;  abo  L<31 
imp.  8vo ;  mors  eom|Jete  ediboo,  (dited  ty  Btkte 

3  vols.  Philadel.     (L.E.S.) 

Puller,  niomvs,  divine,  hiitorian,  geaiai,  a 
wit,  was  a  son  of  the  Bev.  T.  Fuller,  mialiMr  cf  1]^ 
winkle,  in  Northamptonshire,  at  which  [dace  &  n 
bom  In  June,  ltt08.  He  was  educsted  atQveea'iCd. 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  Sidney  Colkei.  if 
which  he  became  fellow  in  IfiSl.  In  1633  be  ou  vf- 
pointed  minister  of  St.  Bennet's  pariah.  Cambrilp. 
and  acquired  great  popularity  as  a  pulpit  ontar.  Bt 
olitoined,  in  the  same  year,  the  prebend  of  Salisbeiy, 
and  afterwarda  the  roctorj  of  BrT>ad  Windsor,  ot  bott 
of  which  ha  was  deprived  during  the  Civil  War,  ia  na> 
sequence  of  his  activity  on  tbe  side  of  ibe  netBA 
Between  1640  and  1656  he  published  neariy  tbe  >h4i 
ofhis  works.  In  1648  he  olitained  the  liringef  Wi). 
thorn,  in  Essex,  which  in  1658  he  quitted  for  thit  i^ 
Cranford,  In  Middlesex.  At  the  BsstoratiDn  he  nm- 
ered  the  prebend  of  Solisburir,  was  nude  D.D,  md 
king's  chaplain,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  ajar, 
when  bis  pnwpecls  wen  closed  by  deatli,  Augaitli, 
1661.  Fuller  possesred  ■  remarkably  tenadou  law 
ory.  He  b^d  also  a  la^^  share  of  wit  and  qouai  to- 
mor.  which  he  sometimes  allowed  to  run  rtut  io  bi 
»ritin,<».  Among  his  chief  works  are,  A  Biiicrji/ 
Ok  JliJg  War  (Camb,  1610,  Bd  edit,  ftoL) :— Tl*  (Wd 
//utory  o/Brilaiti  (new  ediL  edited  by  Mdn^.hnL 
1637,  S  1  ols.  Bto)  :—T'it  IliHory  q/"  lie  t'aHwwj  1^ 
Caairidge  (new  edit.  Lond.  1840,  Bvo)  -.—Tk,  Bitrnj 
ofihe  Wonhuio/EiislaiidlnewKd.  by  NntUll,  Ltvl 
1840,  8  vols.  8vo)  ■.—Pitgak  Sigkl  of  PiJatimi.  a  fii 
lory  q/'fieCU  ami  A>v  rerf.  (Lond.  166!,  fol.).  C«lt- 
ridge  says  that  "Fuller  Kas  incomparably  tbe  ms 
sensible,  the  least  prejudiced  great  man  of  an  ap  tbt 
boosted  a  galaxy  of  great  men.  He  is  a  very  mtnEJ- 
noos  writer,  and  yet,  in  all  his  nomeroas  vdIudo  cb 
so  many  different  subjects,  it  is  scarcely  too  mvch  la 
say  that  you  will  hardly  find  a  page  in  wtaicb  nau 
one  sentence  ocrt  of  eveiy  thive  does  not  deeerreiobs 
quoted  for  ttaalf  as  a  motto  or  aa  a  maxim."  Sx 
Kuftell,  AtemoriaU  of  lie  Life  ami  K'onb  Q'niv 
(|jHid.I844,sm.8ve);  Rogars, /Uln-'a  Zs>i  aid  S'f* 
inge  (Edimb.  Ker.  Ixiiv,  828). 

FullertOD,  Hcob  Stbvabt,  ■  Preabyterian  in- 
Ister.  was  bom  near  Greencof  tie,  Tenn.,  Feb,  G,  IMi. 
Not  long  after,  hia  parents  removed  to  Oiange  Ce..!'. 
Y.,  and  in  181C  to  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio.  He  staditda* 
yearattheObro  University,  and  was  licensed  to  pnad 
in  leSO.  In  ISSS  ho  accepted  a  caU  to  the  chunks 
Chillicothe,  where  he  labored  Ibur  yeaia,  ai»d  tkra  ir- 
signed  fh>m  ill  htaltb.  In  1837  be  remored  to  Sain, 
Ohio,  wben  he  lemalned  until  hUdeatb,  Ang.  li,lHl 
—Wilson,  Frttbfttritm  Hit.  Atwumae,  18G4. 

FnlnsBB,  a  term  variously  used  In  Scriptnie.  0'^ 
"The  fulness  cf  time"  is  the  time  wben  the  HasU 
appeared,  which  was  appointed  by  God,  pmniBCd  n 
the  btbeni,  foretold  by  the  propbets,  expected  by  Ih 
Jews  themselves,  and  earnestly  longed  ftir  by  all  ihi 
fiuthful:  "When  the  fulness  of  tbe  time  was  ami. 
God  sent  his  Son,"  Gal.  iv,  4.  (S.)  Ihe  fuloNS  rf 
Christ  is  Ihe  superabundance  of  giiee  with  whiAk 
WBB  filled;  "Of  bis  fulnets  have  all  we  nrdTel'' 
John  i,  IG.  And  wberetu  men  are  aaid  to  be  AM 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  John  tbe  Baptist,  I^ke  i,  IS: 
and  Stephen,  Acts  vi,  ft;  this  diOers  fhnn  the  folvx 
ofChrist  in  these  three  respects  t  (a.)  Gnce  b  ethm 
is  by  participation,  as  Ihe  moon  hath  her  light  bra 
the  sun,  rivers  their  waters  from  the  ftnntain ;  l«t  is 
Christ  all  that  perf^Mtion  and  influence  which  vt  in- 
clude in  that  term  is  originally,  natnrally,  and  irfbiB- 
self.  <i.)  The  Spirit  is  in  Chritt  infinitely  and  abrre 
meaaure,  Jobn  lii,  S4;  but  In  tbe  saints  by  massun 
according  to  the  gift  of  God,  Eph.  iv,  16.  (c)  Tbt 
saints  cannot  communicate  their  graces  Is  Mben. 
whereas  tbo  gifts  ofths  Spirit  an  in  Christ  aa  a  bead 
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■nd  AiDnUin,  to  Impvt  thno  to  hia  mnnben. 
hKV«  lenlved  of  fail  fulnau,"  John  1,  IS.  (8.)  It  It 
KBHl  tblt"  the  falaeu  of  tfaflGodhud  dwells  In  Chriit 
bodily,"  Col.  ii,  9;  thM  ia,  Che  vhoU  niCuTB  and  attri- 
bute* 9 f  Qod  are  la  Christ,  ind  that  Teallv,  sisentially, 
or  Bubataatially ;  and  ilw  petwnallv,  hy  nurut  un- 
ion ;  a*  the  aoul  dwclla  in  tiia  bodj,  m  that  the  unic 
person  who  i*  man  la  Qod  alio.  (4.)  The  ChoRh  ii 
called  the  fulmn  of  Chriat,  Eph,  i,  SB.  It  U  tha 
Cfaurchoblchmaketbimaconiplate  and  perfect  bead; 
for,  tboDgh  h*  baa  ■  natnial  and  personal  fulneaa  a* 
God,  vet  a*  Mediator  be  ia  not  full  and  complete  with- 
ODt  hia  mjMieal  body  (aa  a  king  It  not  complete  with- 
oat  hii  aobjects),  but  receives  an  outward,  relative, 
■ad  Diyitie^  falneaa  from  hit  members  (Wataoii,  Dii 
Honarji,  i.  v.),  (S.)  It  ia  probable  that  the  expreaaion 
y«£K««'>/a<C<>d4sa<f,aa  applied  to  Chriat  (CoL'  " 
ii,  9),  contalni  an  allotkin  to  the  tbeOTiet  of  some 
olatora,  who  taught  that  there  wsre  "certain  diatlDCt 
beinga"  (nana  aa  tbey  called  them),  "  who  wera  auc 
caaaivo  emanatione  mm  the  Supreme  Being  himaeit' 
to  whom  they  gave  tha  title  of  ■■  tbe  Fulneta."  Tbe; 
pretended  tbal  ona  of  these  had  aiaumed  human  na- 
ture In  Jeaoi  ChriiL  It  was  prohably  in  dealgned  con- 
tndiction  to  thia  that  the  apoetio  ataertt  the  indwell- 
ing ia  Jeana  "of  all  the  Mneat  of  the  Godhead"  (Eden). 
Pnlvla  (the  name  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  Qrn- 
cliod  fouX^'n).  a  ladj  of  Rome  who  bad  embraced 
Jndaosm,  but  having  been  defrauded  of  a  aumof  m 
by  ■  Jewish  impostor,  complained  through  her 
band  Satuminaa  to  the  emperor  Tiberiua,  who  tbere- 
npon  proscribed  the  Jewa  tram  tbe  city  (Joaephns,  A  of. 
XTiii,  3,  5}.  No  contemporary  historian  notices  this 
axpnlalnn,  aud  it  teems  to  have  been  but  of  temporary 
and  partial  n>rGe,dlSiirent  from  tha  later  and  mora  for- 
mal edb^of  Acta  zvili, !.     See  Ct-ADDtns. 

Failck(fVaM:tia),  Johann,  acelabratad  LuChaisn 
divine,  waa  bom  at  Werden,  near  Nurembei^,  Feb.  1, 
IGie,  and  wat  beheaded  at  KSnigtbert,',  Oct.  SS,  1666. 
Ho  married  the  daughter  of  Oaiandcr  (q,  v.),  and  adopt- 
ed tha  opiniona  of  hit  father-in-law  on  Jnatiflcation 
<q.  v.).  and,  after  the  death  of  Oaiinder,  1552,  ha  came 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  mediation  party,  but  in  ]Ni6he 
asaeuted  lo  tha  Augsburg  Confeation  and  to  Melanc- 
tbon'a  Loci  Contnunrt.  He  waa  declared  to  be  ortho- 
doi  in  15C1  by  the  divinea  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg. 
Ha  waa  made  chaplain  to  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia,  but, 
baving  given  bim  advice  deemed  diaadvantamoua  lo 
Poland,  waa,  with  his  friends  Snallius  and  Horatius, 
eoademued  and  executed  in  1566.  He  wrote  a  Otro. 
notogy  from  Adam  to  A.D,  1560  (contjnned  by  an 
anonymous  hand  to  157S)  in  folio;  Latin  blngraphiee 
of  Vert  Dietrich,  and  Andrew  Oslander,  his  fathpr-ln- 
law ;  and  Commentaries  in  German  on  Daniel  and  tbe 
Kevelationt,  published  by  Saohsen  (Frankfort,  1696, 
4tu),  with  wood-engravinga  by  Spies. — Hoefer,  JVow. 
Oiagr.  Gmir.  xii,  £8;  Gieseler,  CA.  fluKmi,  per.  4,  S  S9. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

FunctlOiiaTleB,  ''  persons  who  are  a^nmtfd  to 
discharge  any  pgicf.  Thua  the  clergy  are  '  function- 
■riai'  of  tbe  particular  oharch  of  which  they  are  mam- 
ben,  to  fullll  an  'ojSoa  and  admiDiatration  in  the 
•ame,'  in  that  capacity  deriving  their  station  and  pow- 
er from  Cbrial,  by  virtue  of  the  sanction  giren  by 
him  (o  Christian  communitiea.  Thus  Lbe  authority 
of  those  olBcera  comet  direct  from  the  society  ao  con- 
tUtnted,  in  whose  name  and  behalf  they  act  as  it* 
rtpteaentatirea,  juat  to  that  extent  lo  which  it  has 
empowered  and  direcled  Ihero  to  act.  In  conrormily 
wiLh  thcte  viewa,  each  pereon  aboot  to  be  ordained 
at  priett  in  the  Church  of  England  ia  aaked  whether 
he  tbinka  he  ia  'truly  called,'  both  'according  to  the 
will  of  Ckiitl  and  the  order  ot  tbia  Church  of  Eag- 
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between  fimdamniat  and  non^/iiiubnMtal  articlea  «l 
fahh. 

I.  Roman  tbeokgitna  nnderrtand  by  arfiniN^/aMlii- 
meafa'a  those  doctrinea  which  every  ChriaUan  Ia 
obliged  to  know,  to  believe,  and  to  pmfeat,  on  pun  of 
damnation ;  and  by  articaS  nm^ffa^amtKleSf*  inch 
doctrinea  aa  a  man  may  be  involuntarily  Ignorant  at, 
without  ioung  the  Dame  of  Christian  and  tha  hope  of 
salvatlan,  it  being  taken  fbr  granted  that  ba  would  be- 
lieve tbem  if  made  known  to  him  by  the  Church.  Snb- 
atantlully  the  Boman  doctrine  ia'that  whatever  the 
Church  teacbea  \ifunicai^*tiil. 

II.  In  the  Lolhemn  Church  the  distinction  t>etwsen 
Jitndamrvtal  and  n<fl^fmdarnaUal  doctrinea  was  intro- 
duced bj-  Hunnius,  and  after  him  was  ftirther  devel- 
oped by  Qnenstedt.  See  Hannlne,  Dt  fmdameM^ 
dtBenni  rfDctrna  LvAtriima  tt  Calnmana  (16SS).  Ac- 
cording to  thia  distinction.  Tundsniental  doctrinea  are 
tboio  which  are  essential  to  the  faith  unto  salvation, 
vii.  the  doctrine  of  Chiiat  the  Mediator,  of  the  Word 
of  God  as  lbe  seed  of  troth,  etc  Tbe  laler  theology 
haa  abandoned  thia  distinction,  ao  far  aa  Its  aclentiSc 
nse  ia  concerned.  Practically,  however,  all  Christiana 
agree  in  considering  certain  doctrines  as  essential  to 
the  Christian  system,  and  othera  as  comparatively  non- 
essential. See  Bergler,  Diet,  dt  Thialogie.  a.  v.  fmda- 
memlaia;  Pelt,Tlieo&9.A^yricip.art.66;  I>odd,(MPa>v 
nUei,  1. 14  :  Chill ingwortb,  Mtgitm  (if  ProtrMtmU,  pt. 
i,ch.iii;  Hammond,  IFin-jb,  vol.  I;  Stiilingftect,  IFanl>, 
It,  66  aq.;  Turretin,  De  Artiatlit  FuadanunleJiliia, 
1719.  Waterland  treata  the  subject  largely  in  Us 
Oiicourtt  «•  Fiimdim«>lal,(^Worla,  Oif.  1853,  6  vols.. 
vol.  v,  p.  73  sq.).  Ho  remarks  tbatwhan  we  apply  "th* 
epithet  yinKlaineniai  either  to  religion  in  general  a» 
to  Christianity  in  particular,  we  are  supposed  to  mean 
something  eseential  to  religlan  or  Cbrietianity.  so  Deo- 
esaaryto  its  bebtg.  or,  at  least,  to  Ita  well-being,  that  tt 
conid  not  subsist,  or  maintain  itself,  without  it."  He 
holds  that  Scripture  Indicates  this  dittincllon  of  thing* 
more  or  lesa  weighty :  e.  g.  i^nl,  with  regard  to  oer. 
tain  Judaliers,  exhorted  hia  converts  to  bear  with  tbem 
(t  Cor.  ix,  19-!3),  while  to  othera  he  would  not  give 
place  by  anbjectlon,  no,  not  for  an  hour  (Gal.  ii,  5,  SI). 
That  the  primitive  Church  recognised  tbe  distinc- 
tion ha  thinks  has  been  fully  shown  by  Spanhelm,  111, 
1069  ;  Hoornbeck,  &xi^  CmpL  I,  9,  210,  elo,  Bing- 
ham remarks  that  as  to  fundamcnU|l  articlea  of  fklth, 
tha  Church  had  them  alwaya  collected  or  summed  up 
ont  of  Scripture  In  her  creeds,  the  prof^ion  of  which 
was  ever  esteemed  both  neoesaary  on  the  one  band, 
and  sufficient  on  tha  other,  in  order  to  the  admlsdoo 

imbera  into  the  Church  by  baptism  ;  and,  conae- 

quentlv,  both  neoessarv  and  sufficient  to  keep  men  in 

the  unity  of  the  Charch,  so  (kr  as  concerns  tha  cnily 

of  faith  generally  required  of  all  Christiana,  to  make 

them  one  body  and  one  Church  of  believers  {Orig, 

EefU$.  bk.  xvl,  ch.  i).     The  diSlcalty  of  the  subject, 

aocording  to  Waterland,  lies  not  to  much  in  deciding 

what  is  fiindamental  to  tbe  CArurian  syiMm  as  ancb,  il 

in  deciding  whether  these  tbhigs  are  to  be  held  easen- 

tial  In  tbe  belief  of  porticiJiir^irrjona  in  order  to  their 

•alvatlnn.     The  former  are  as  Hxed  as  Christianity 

itself;  the  latter  will  always  vary  witii  tbe  capadllM 

opportunities  of  the  penons  tbemselvea.     So  the 

1B  of  communhin  may  be  one  thing,  the  terms  of 

■tlon  another.      Herein  Roman  Catholic  theology 

from  Proteetant,  as  it  makes    ' 


than  Fjlwardu  cites  Stapfer  to  the  same  purpart:  ' 
account  of  the  varions  degrees  of  men's  capacitiea,  ann 
the  various  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  one  man  may  know  troths  which  another  cannot 
know.  Whance  it  follows  that  the  very  same  articles 
aN  not  fundamental  to  all  men ;  bnt,  accordingly  aa 
revelation  hath  been  mora  or  less  complete,  according 
B  several  dispensations  nnder  which  men  have 
,  theit  wioui  natural  atnlities,  and  their  varioo* 
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modes  of  drcumstiDeea  of  living,  different  artidei  are, 
and  have  been,  fundaniental  to  diffcnint  men.  This  is 
voT}'  pluin  from  Che  different  defrrees  of  (knowledge  be- 
fore and  since  the  iMiiiinRof  Clirigt,  forlicfoTg  hia  com. 
In^  many  truths  wore  hid  which  are  now  set  in  the 
most  clear  H^ht;  and  the  inatanca  of  the  apostlee 
ahundantly  shows  the  tnith  of  what  I  have  now  ad- 
vanuod,  who,  although  thi'v  were  ulready  in  a  state  of 
grace,  and  their  salvntion  was  secured,  yet  for  some 
time  were  ignorant  o.'  tha  neceseily  of  the  lufferiDg 
and  deaCli  of  Christ,  and  of  the  true  nature  of  hl>  kin^;- 

perhaps  denies,  tlie  necessit)'  of  Christ's  death,  is  Lj- 
all  means  to  bo  considered  as  in  a  fundamental  error. 
Therefore,  as  a  man  hath  received  of  God  greater  or 
less  natarsl  sbilitiea,  so  let  the  number  of  articles  to 
which  he  shall  give  his  aasenl  be  greater  or  imBllerj 
and  Bs  revelution  hath  been  niada,  or  informatioii  hath 
been  given,  to  a  man  more  clearly  or  obscurely,  in  the 
aame  proportioa  ia  more  or  lesa  required  of  him. 
Therefore,  in  our  own  case,  we  ought  to  be  cautjous  of 
even  the  emallest  errors,  and  to  aim  at  the  bii^hest 
degree  of  knowledge  in  divine  Iraths.  In  tbe  case  of 
others  WB  ought  to  judge  eopceming  them  with  the 
greatest  prudence,  mildness,  and  benevolence.  Hence 
we  see  that  a  certain  precise  number  of  articles  which 
■hall  be  necessary  and  fuadamenCal  to  every  man  can- 
not be  determhied"  (Edwards,  Worit,  N.  Y.  cd.,4  vols., 
vol.  iii,  p.  bib). 

After  Cromwell  oune  into  power  in  England  in  1G5.% 
a  committee  of  divines  was  appointed  by  Psrliamrot 
to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  "  fundamentals"  to  be  prc- 
aented  to  the  Hoase.  "Archbishop  Usher  waa  nomi- 
nated, but  he  declining,  Mr.  Baxter  was  appointed  in 
his  room ;  the  rest  who  acted  were  Dt.  Owen,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Dr.  Cheynel,  Mr.  Marshal,  Mr.  Iteyner,  Mr. 
Nye,  Mr.  Sydiacb  SimpsoD,  Hr.  Vines,  Mr.  Manton, 
Hr.  Jacomb.  Mr.  Baxter  desired  to  offer  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
•lone,  as  containing  the  fundamentals  of  religion  ;  but 
it  was  objected  that  this  would  Include  Socinians  and 
papists.  Mr.  Baxter  raplied  that  it  was  so  mnch  flUer 
for  a  centre  of  unity  or  concord,  beeanse  it  was  impos- 
^ble,  in  his  opinion,  to  devise  a  form  of  words  which 
heretics  would  not  subscribe,  when  they  had  perverted 
them  to  their  own  sense.  These  arguments  not  pre- 
vailing, the  following  articles  were  presented  to  the 
House,  under  the  title  of 'The  Principles  of  Faith, 
presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Hr.  Nye,  Mr.  8y- 
drach  Simpson,  and  other  Ministers,  to  the  Committee 
of  Parliament  fijr  Religion,  by  way  of  Explanation  to 
tbe  Proposals  for  propagatiDg  the  Gospel.'  1.  That 
tbe  Holy  Scripture  is  that  rule  of  knowing  God  and 
tiring  unto  him.  which  whoso  does  not  believe  csnnot 
be  s^ved.  2.  That  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  creator, 
governor,  and  judge  of  the  world,  which  is  to  In  re- 
ceived tiy  fidth,  and  every  other  way  of  tha  knowl- 
edge of  him  is  insufficient.  S.  That  this  God,  who  is 
the  creator.  Is  eternally  distinct  from 
all  creatures  in  his  lieinj;  and  bless-  ^^^ 

edness.  i.  That  tbu  God  is  one  in 
three  persons  or  subsistences.  6. 
That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  withont 
the  knowledge  of  wham  there  is  no 
salvation,  fl.  That  this  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  true  God.  7.  That  this  Jesua 
Christ  is  also  true  man.  S,  That 
thia  Jesus  Christ  Is  God  and  man 
In  one  person.  0.  That  this  Jesns 
Christ  is  our  licdepmer,  who,  by 
paying  a  ransom  and  bearing  oar 
uns,  bgs  made  satisfaction  for  them. 
10.  That  this  same  I-ord  Jesus  Christ 
Is  he  that  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 
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Christ  bdng  tha  only  Ood  and  man  in  one  peiann,  te 
mains  forever  a  distinct  person  from  all  saints  and  an- 
gels, notwithstanding  their  onion  and  communion  witk 
him.  12.  That  all  men  by  nature  an  dead  in  sio*  an) 
trespasses;  and  no  man  cun  be  saved  unless  he  be  t«n 
again,  repent,  and  believe.  13.  That  we  ire  jtrtiKd 
and  saved  by  grace  and  faith  in  Jeans  Christ,  and  boI 
by  works.  11.  That  to  condone  in  any  known  sia. 
upon  what  pretence  or  principle  soever,  ia  damnable. 
16.  That  God  is  to  be  worshipped  according  to  his  ow« 
will ;  and  whosoever  shall  forsake  and  despise  alt  the 
duties  of  his  woiship,  cannot  be  saved.  16.  That  Iba 
dead  shall  rise;  and  that  there  is  a  day  of  judgment 
wherein  ali  shall  appear,  some  to  go  into  everUiting 
life,  and  some  into  everlasting  condemm^oo.  Ur. 
Bsxter  (/.•/>,  p.  SOS)  says  Dr.  Owen  worded  these  ar. 
ticles;  that  Dr.  Goodwin.  Mr.  Nye,  and  Mr.  Simpsa 
were  his  assisUnts ;  that  Dr.Cheynel  was  scribe;  anJ 
that  Mr.  Marshal,  a  solfer,  worthy  man,  did  somethinp; 
but  that  the  rest  were  little  better  than  pasaive.  It 
appears  by  these  articles  that  these  divines  intended 
to  exclude  not  only  Deists,  SocinUna.  and  pepista,  bst 
Arians,  Antinomlans.  Quakers,  and  others"  (Neal,  B» 
ton/  oftiie  PvrUant,  Harpera'  ed.,  i,  ISl). 

FunetaL  Burying  w»  (as  generally,  Cinn. 
Ltg.  ii,  9! ;  Pliny,  vii.  55)  the  oldest,  as  in  all  antiq- 
uity the  cuEtumsry,  and  among  the  Israelites  tbe  only 
mode  of  disposing  of  corpses  (Gen.  xxiii,  19;  xxv,  !>i 
XXXV,  8, 19;  Judg.il.  0;  viii,S2;  1  Sam.  xxv,  I,  etc.; 
John  xi,  17  ;  Matt,  xxvii,  60,  etc.).  So  likewise  ta»0( 
the  Egi-ptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians  (Luoan, 
Sutl.  2\ ;  Curtins,  iii,  I'i,  11  and  IS),  of  wbkh  peof^e 
ruins  of  necropolises  and  lombs  still  remain.  Of  hn- 
I'n^  (which  among  the  Greeks  was  a  well-known  cds- 
tuin— although  In  no  age  altogether  prevalent,  see 
Becker,  CkaricbM,  11, 181  sq.),  tbe  first  trace  occurs  in  1 
Sam.  xxxi,  13,  and  even  there  as  an  extnordinarv 
case  (ver.  10).  The  prw:tice  has  also  been  inferro: 
from  Amos  vi,  10,  when  tbe  term  itllBv,  wKtartjJui', 
"be  that  bumeth  bim"  (I.  e.the  nearest  relative,  who 
kindled  the  pyre;  compare  Gen.  xxv,  9;  xxxv,  IS: 
Judg.  ivi,  SI),  occurs;  but  De  Rorsi,  with  several 
MSS.,  reads  (so  HitElg,ad  loc..  allhongh  Rc.senmuUv, 
ad  loo.,  otherwise  explains)  "iB^i^T:,  alluding  to  the 
difl'erent  custom  of  burning— not' the  body  iUelf,  bat- 
sweet  spices  St  the  funeral,  as  in  Chron.  xvi,  U ;  xxi. 
IB;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5  (comp.  Deut.  xii,  81),  as  confinnol 
liy  Josephus  ( iVar,  I,  33,  9 ;  see  Geier,  Or  lartv,  vi,  i 
sq. ;  Kirchmann,  iJeyuniriA.  p.  S4S  sq. ;  Doagtan.^*- 
altct.  1,  196  sq.).  After  the  exile  the  burning  of  dad 
bodies  was  still  less  an  Israelltish  costom,  ond  tl» 
Talmud  classes  It  with  heathenish  practices;  bean 
-    ■,nB(ffii<.v,  5,  4)  mentions  burial  ai 


wish  nsage.     Tbe  n 


nclus: 


Armed  by  the  fact  that  combustion  of  the  perwo  i> 
affixed  by  the  Mosaic  Uw  (Uv.  xx,  14 ;  xxi,  !>)  as  a 
special  penalty  for  certain  crimes  (see  Michaelis  [wb(^ 
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bowerar,  reache*  ■  Iklrc  naolt],  De  combuitiime  tt  Jta- 
■w^HMs  HOrtBorias  Of.  HAraoi,  in  bli  Sytiiasina  amm. 
i,  225  sq.).  8e«  Gravk.  To  luve  tha  dasd  nnliuried 
wu  to  the  Hebrews  ■  moat  dreadful  thought  (1  Kiaga 
xiii,  aa;  liT,  ll;  xvi,  4j  xii,  2I;  Jer.  vii,  38;  vlii, 
2;  iz,  2^;  xiv,  16;  xvi,  4;  xxv,  33;  E»k.  xxix,fi; 
Pu.  Ixiii,  3),  and  was  regarded  by  the  inciente  nnl- 
Tereally  as  one  of  the  groBBeat  ioiutta  (Sophoelei, 
M>iz,ll&6;  Herodian,vlil,5,24:  iii,13,  iG;  Plutarch, 
Vtrl.  mtd.  p.  226.  ed.  Taochn. ;  Itocr.  Fanalh.  p.  638 ; 
«««  Moe^^ve,  atSopb.  j1ii<>i.  S5);  hence  to  ioter  the 
remaidi  of  the  dspirtnl  was  a  special  work  of  aflectioD 
(Tobit  i,  21;  <i.  V),  and  wae  an  ImparoUva  duty  of 
acNii  toward  tbeLr  pjranle  (Gaa.  iiv,  9;  xxzT,  29;  1 
Mace,  ti,  70;  Tobit  vi,  16;  MatL  vUi,  21;  compare 
UemiMth.  Xru.-iy.  p.  496;  Val.  Max.  v,  4,  axU  S ;  aee 
Kjpe,0iKn.i,4G),  and  next  devolved  npon  relatiTu 
■nd  friends  (Tobit  xiv,  IS).  If  the  corpse  remained 
nDinbuRied,  it  becama  a  pny  tc  the  roving,  buDgry 
dog*  and  nvanuus  birds  (I  Kings  xiv.  11;  xvi,  4; 
xxi,  34  i  Jer.  vii,  33 ;  2  Sam.  xii,  10  [2  Kings  ix,  36 
•<j.]  ;  compare  Homer,  It.  xiii,  41  sq. ;  Enrip.  Htrad. 
1050).  NsTcrthelsM,  that  was  not  otUn  the  fate  of 
the  dead  among  the  Israelites,  except  in  consequence 
of  the  atrocities  of  war,  since  Dent,  xxi,  23  (Josephni, 
War,  vl.  T2)  was  held  to  entitle  even  criminals  to  in- 
tennent  (Josephua,  War,  iv,  5,  2;  comp.  Matt,  iivii, 
68j  yet  it  was  othcrwisa  in  Egypt,  Gen.  xl,  ID),  Ac- 
cording IS  tha  Talmud  (Ligbtfbot,  liar.  Ud>.  p.  499) 
there  were  two  especial  burial-places  at  Jerusaiam  for 
czecnted  penons.    See  Tomb. 

What  form  or  ceramonies  of  otisequies  was  otwerved 
by  the  aacsnl  Hebrews  is  almost  altogether  unknown, 
except  that  in  the  earlier  and  simpler  age  tha  act  of 
interment  was  performed  liy  the  relations  (sons,  broth- 
ers) with  their  own  bands  (Gen.  xiv,  9;  xxxv,  2B; 
Judg.  xvi,  31 ;  tbe  later  passages,  1  Mace,  ii,  70 ;  Tobit 
xiv.  16,  only  indicate  the  attendiincB  of  the  kindred  at 
the  rites;  so  also  Matt,  viil,  22).  In  Utor  timea  tha 
Jews  left  this  to  others,  and  in  Amoa  T,  16  it  is  spoken 
of  as  BomathiDg  shocking  that  kinsmen  should  lie 
obliged  to  carry  the  corpse  lo  tha  grave  (this  pious  care, 
bowererf  was  due  from  frienilfl,  e.  g-  fTom  pupils  to- 
wards their  teacher,  1  Kings  xiil,  SO;  Mark  vi,  3U). 
Closing  the  e}-es  and  giving  the  lut  kisa  (Thiio,  jl/Mcr. 
i,  44)  are  mentioned  (Qen.  xlvi,  4 :  1. 1 ;  Tobit  xiv,  IS) 
ma  natural  expressions  of  farewell  (the  Talmud  lias  a 
prescriptJOD  coocerulng  them,  SluM.  xxiii,  fi)  from 
early  anUqal^  (Homer,  11  xi,  462 ;  Odgu.  xi,  426  sq. ; 
xxiv,  296;  Eurip.  /fee.  428 ;  Virg.  jEo.  ix,  487 ;  Ovid, 
Triit.  ii,  8,  43 ;  iv,  3,  48  sq. ;  Val.  Max.  ii,  6. 8 ;  PUny, 
zi,  65 ;  Euseb.  Hut.  Ecd.  rU,  22).  Immediately  after 
decease  (the  sooner  the  better)  tbe  body  was  waahed 
(Acts  ix,  87),  tben  wrapped  in  a  large  cloth  (an^wv, 
Matt,  xxvii,  S9 ;  Msrk  zv,  46 ;  Luke  xxiii,  68),  or  all 
its  limbs  wound  witb  bands  (fiSiovta.  aipiai,  aee  Jobn 
xi,  44;  compare  ChifHet,  De  Bitleu  irpJeroL  CkritU, 
Antw.  1624, 1688),  hotwecn  the  folds  nf  which,  in  tbe 
case  of  a  person  of  distinction,  aromatics  were  laid  or 
sprinkled  (John  xix,  S9  sq. ;  compare  Jobn  xli,  T ;  the 
custom  of  anointing  the  corpse  wItb  spiced  unguents 
vai  very  prevalent  anciently,  Pliny,  xiii,  1 ;  Homer, 
a^.ixiv,46i  /Aod,  iviii,860;  xxl*,682;  Lucisn. 
iMCt.  II).  See  DougtKi  Avial.  ii,  64  sq.  At  public 
fanerals  of  princes  sumptuooa  slirouds  wereusiud,  and 
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there  was  a  prodigal  e.tpcnse  of  odors  (Josephas,  AmL 
xv,3,4;  ztII,8,3;  H'ar,  i,  83,  9).  Tba  speedy  burial 
custoaiary  with  the  later  Jews  (Acts  v,  S,  10;  as  a  rule 
on  the  same  day,  befure  sundown)  had  its  origin  in  tha 
Levitical  defilement  (Numb,  xix,  II  sq.);  in  esriier 
tunes  it  did  Dot  prevail  (Gen.  xxiii  2  sq. ;  couip.  Cliai^ 
din,  vl,  48B).  The  removal  (tefipdi)  to  the  grave 
was  done  in  a  coffin  (iraput,  Luke  vii,  14;  Xiipval!,  Jo- 
sepbus,  .4nl.  xv,  3,  2),  which  probably  was  usually 
open  (?  Luke  vii,  14j  comp.  Schulz,  Leitmu/,  iv,  182; 
but  see  JoHtphua,  AM.  iv,  1,  2) ;  and  on  a  bier  (n^13, 
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2Sam.  lii,  31;  sXivq,  Josepbaa,  L</e,  62;  ^iK.  ivii,  8, 
3 ;  of  coatly  maleri^  in  the  case  of  royal  personages, 
even  adorned  with  precious  atones,  Josephas,  Ant, 
ziU,  16,  1;  ivii,  8,  8;  War,  i,  33,  9),  borne  by  nwn 
(Luke  vii,  14;  Acta  v,  C,  10),  with  n  retinue  of  the 
relativea  and  fHends  (2  Sam.  iii,  81 ;  Luke  vii,  12;  tbe 
Talmud  speaks  of  Ameral  processions  witb  homa  [Pa- 
riA,  xil,  9 ;  on  royal  funeral  processions,  aee  Joeepbus, 
A^.  xiii,  16,  1 ;  ivli,  8,  S ;  War,  I,  3a,  9)  in  a  long 
train  (Job  xxi,  33),  snd  with  loud  weeping  and  wailing 
(2  Sam.  Iii,  32;  compare  Baruch  vi,  :ll).  Even  in  the 
house  of  grief,  before  Ibefimeral,  lamentation  waa  kept 
up  witb  accompaniment  of  mourning  pipes  (Matt,  ix, 
28;  Markv,S8;  compete  Jer.  ix.  IT;  2  Chron.  zxxv, 
26;  Ovid,/VM(.vi,  660;  see  Hilligcr,  Be  riiiciit.  ia/a- 
mtr.  o^tA.  Vlteli.  1711 ;  Kircbmsnn,  Fm.  Bomon.  ii,  6). 
Female  mounters,  especially  (Jer.  ix,  17).  were  hired 
for  tbe  purpose  (Mishna,  Motd  KoIoh,  iii,  8),  who  pro- 
longed the  lamentation  several  days  (Wellated,  i,  160; 
Prokeich,  tnancr.  i,  93, 102, 180).  After  the  burial  a 
funeral  meal  was  given  (2  Sam.  iii,  B6 ;  Jer.  xvi,  6,  7 ; 
Hos.  Ix,  4;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  24;  Tobit  Iv,  18;  E^jst. 
Jer.  SO;  compare  Homer, /H  xxiii,  28;  xxiv,  802;  Lo- 
cUn,  Xii<-(.24:  see  Geier,  OsbrttiA'ir.ch.vi;  Heben- 
streit,  in  the  MitcrU.  [Apt.  it,  720  iq. ;  vi,  S3  sq. ;  Gar- 
mann.  In  Ikeu's  Thaanr.  i,  1028  tq.);  aikd  among  the 
later  Jews,  in  famHios  of  dislinclion,  invitations  were 
extended  U>  the  honorable  as  well  as  to  the  people,  to 
that  these  entertainments  eventually  became  scene* 
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of  InxnrioaB  display  (JoMphu,  War,  U,  1, 1),  War. 
riorg  w«re  buried  with  tbeir  ftrma  (Eiek.  xxxil,  S7 ;  1 
Uacc.  xii[,  29;  comp.  Homer,  Od^n.  zi,  71;  xll,  13; 
V<rKll,  ^n.  vl,  233;  Dlod.  81c.  iviii,  96;  Curtiiu,  x, 
1,  31 :  s«e  Taveraier,  i,  284),  and  penons  or  rank  or 
rofiltf  with  jetrela  and  Talnsblei  (Joupbtu,  Atd.  xv, 
3,  4;  xvI,T,  1).  In  later  times,  when  the  belief  ia  the 
recurrection  became  genelally  diiiinct,  a  funeral  uc- 
rlflce  WM  made  (2  Maec.  xil,  43).  See  geitenlly  We- 
ber,  Oiiemrit.  tncr.  cirta  fimera  popiiiar.  oriaM.  (Ar- 
gent. 1767);  Hontbron,  Etna  nr  la  lUUrabtn  da  Hi- 
brvti£  (Par.  1819),  111,1,1  Bq^.^Satq.;  aUo  Ueaniai, 
Dt  funtre  lib.  img.,  in  his  0pp.  r.     For  the  ruoeral 

X  (abridgm.)  ;  for  those  of  ihe  modem  Egyptian!,  aee 
I^ne,  chap,  xxiiii.    See  Burial 
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BIonographB  on  funerals  In  general  have  been  writ- 
ten by  FudericL  (Jen.  1765),  Ingler  [in  Germ.]  (Ltl- 
neb.  17S7),  Pomeg  {I..  B.  16fi3);  on  burial  Id  genoial, 
by  HeldeKi!Br(Heldelb.  1670),  Nettelbladt  (Roat.  1738), 
Lnngh  (Holm.1672) ;  on  ancient  modes  of  burial,  by  Gy- 
nildus(IIe1mst.l676),Qaenstedt(Viteb.l660),StnDcb 
(Vlteb.1660),  Ce11arius(Helm3t.l682),  Florinns  (Abas, 
169fi) :  among  the  Greeks,  by  Norberg  {ppae.  M,  607- 
&!6);  on  the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  sepulture,  by  Brllckner 
(Jena,  1708),  Buhmer  (Halle,  1717),  Borchard  Cl-ipe. 
1700),  Hofmann  (Viteb.  172IJ),  Horer  (Viteb.  I68I), 
Sahme  (Uegiom.  1710),  Saunnann  (Bum.  1737),  Schle- 
gal  (Lips.  1C79);  [n  time  of  war,  by  rreibis  (Viteb. 
168&) ;  In  temples,  by  AIleKrantla  (Medio.  1778)^  Plat- 
ner  (Lipt  1788),  Winkler  (l.ips.  I784X  Woken  (Viteb. 
17&!),  Lamps  (Art-ent.  1770),  Candling  (Obt.  xlta.  i, 
137  iq,) ;  on  sepulchre*,  by  Eckbard  (Jena,  1726) ;  on 
eenotspbs,  by  Biclennann  (Krib.  ]7fio);  and  cemeteriefl, 
by  Bschon  (Gott.  1726),  Berger  (Roet.  1689),  BOhmer 
(Hsl.  1716,  1726),  Fuhrmann  [in  Germ.]  (Hal.  1801), 
Spondanns  (Par.  1638);  and  their  aanflily,  by  Lede. 
rer  (Viteb.  1661),  Llebtwehr  (Viteb.  1747),  NIespen  (L. 
B.  1728),  Plai  (Upi.  172S),  SchSpt^r  (Bremen,  1747), 
Junius  (Ups.  1744);  on  the  Catacombs,  by  Cyprisn 
(Helmst.  1600);  Fehmel  (Lips.  1710-16);  on  monni- 
ing.  bv  .^minga  (Grj-ph.  17d1)  ;  Nicolai  (Marh.1739), 
Geier  (Lips.  166G),  Kircbmann  (Hamb.  1603,  Lubec, 
]62&],  Sopninns  (Lond.1643);  on  funeral  dresscx,  by 
Mayer  (Hamb.  1706)  ;  on  the  expense  of  funersln,  by 
Phillpp  (Lips.  1684) ;  on  placing  money  in  the  month 
of  the  corpse,  by  Seyffert  (Lips.  1709);  on  lamps  at 
the  grave,  by  Ferrari  (Patavium,  1764),  SchUnftelseh 
(Viteb.  1710),  Willfscb  (Ait.  1716);  and  flowsM,  by 
FlUgge  (Hafn.  1704);  on  funeral  feasts,  by  Jenlchen 
[in  Germon]  (Lpi.  1747),  Schmidt  (Lips.  1698),  Trop. 
panger  (Vitob.  1710);  on  funeral  incense,  by  Br^lmel 
(Jan.  1687) ;  on  fnnernl  orations,  by  Bfihmer  (Helmst. 
1713,  1715),  Mayer  (Lips.  1670),  Rosenberg  (Budiaa. 
1669),  Sonf  (Lips.  1689),  Wildvogel  (Jen.  1701),  Witte 
(16B1) ;  and  as  a  Roman  custom,  by  Fortlage  (Osnabr. 
1789);  on  monuments,  bv  Behmauer  [in  (rtrman] 
(Frib.  1755),  Herfordt  (Hafii.  1722),  Holtinger  (Hei- 
delb.  ICIDl :  on  cuttinRs  for  the  dead,  by  Uicbaelis  (F. 
ad  V.  17;li);  on  Christian  burial,  by  Behmauer  (Ba- 
diss.  17321.  Gretsa(In(tol«adt,  ISll),  Joch  (.l«n.  1726), 
Kiesliag  (Viteb.  1736),  Frinzen  (Lips.  1713),  Larro- 
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qnanni  (Advert,  taer.  L.  B,  1688.  p.  187  rq.).  PanTima 
(Lend.  1572,  Rom.  1681,  Lips.  i:i7),  Rosenberg  (»■■ 
diss.  1690),  SamellioB  (Taniin.  1678).  Schttrxfleiwl 
(Cmmw.  p.  84) ;  on  the  borial  of  the  patriarcba,  b* 
CarpuT  (Owserf.  p.  1670  sq),  Semler  (Halle,  170^ 
Zelbicb  (Viteb.  1742);  on  Asa's  ftoneral,  hj  UUIer 
(Viteb.  1716) ;  on  the  burial  of  animala,  by  Dasnn  [W 
teli.  1607),  l.ange  (Allorf;  1706),  Castcns  [at  Jer.  xxii, 
19]  (Upi.  1716).     See  GuvE;   CEHETExr  ;   Dui\ 


Fnnenil  Dlscounva,  (1)  addrrates  delivered  ei- 
ther at  the  house  of  moamiiig  or  the  gnve  ;  (3)  fi> 
neril  sennons  or  panegyrics.  1.  We  see,  in  Act*  rm, 
2,  that  certain  ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  eariy 
Church  on  the  occasion  of  funerals.  The  apoatolioJ 
constitntlons  prescribe  certain  services  in  caeea  o( 
Christian  burial  (bk.  vill,  cap.  41, 12,  C^tbrttur  diet  Irr. 
tint  in  ptnlmity  letiitmihua  tt  prefibat,  ob  cms,  ^n  Urtia 
die  rtturreiit  i  item  dirt  wihu,  etc.).  But  tbcae  leTT- 
icel  did  not  all  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  f^meral, 
since  it  is  known  tbst  bodies  were  not  kept  for  three 
days  in  the  East  before  burial.  Of  oddram  delivend 
at  funerals  there  is  no  mention  made  until  after  Basil, 
the  two  GtCBories,  and  Chryiottom  had  introdnesd 
Greek  rhetoric  into  the  Christian  Chnnb.  The  fa- 
neral  addresses  of  that  a^  are  mostly  pane^rics  de- 
livered on  the  deaths  of  distingnished  persons,  such  as 
martyrs,  bishops,  princes,  etc.  In  the  Middle  Age*, 
funeral  ser^-ices  were  cbleflr  masses  and  pnjen  fee 
the  dead.  The  Reformation,  while  abollsblnfc  naxei 
for  the  dead,  instituted  In  it*  stead  the  pnrtic«  oTpre- 
clabning  the  Word  of  God  by  the  side  of  the  opts 
grave.  The  objects  of  this  practice  were  stated,  as 
early  asl636,in  theCitiirr*i>i(n;iliwofWllitcmbeIg, 
to  be  (1)  pnblic  recognition  of  the  Christian's  hope  tt 
lescrrection  ;  (2)  a  public  testimony  of  Chriilian  aStc- 
tion  ;  (3)  an  earnest  mtmalo  mori.  Since  the  intiv- 
duction  of  Rationalism,  addreseea  at  the  grave  bar* 
loat  much  of  their  general  religious  character  In  Ger- 
many, and  have  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  psnepyria 
of  the  deceased.     In  other  Protestant  conntriea  u>sg<a 

at  the  bouse  or  at  the  grave ;  sometimes  simply  ths 
reading  of  the  Scriptorea  and  prayer;  sometimes  sb 
address  of  consolation  or  warning  Is  added.  This  lat- 
ter is  generally  the  usage  of  the  cbnrche*  whidi  da 
not  make  use  of  forms  of  praver. 

II.  /'ui:n-<iJ,9,Tnoiu.— Th«e  are  generally  dejivered 
from  the  pulpit.  The  funeral  sermon  diScrs  fium  tl» 
simple  funeral  address.  Inasmuch  at  instead  of  being,  as 

afterwards  became,  a  personal  panegyric,  it  Is  a  regular 
sermon,  preached  from  a  text,  which,  however  adapted 
to  the  ciicomstances,  reminds  the  officiating  min'ister, 
as  does  alM  the  place  from  whence  it  is  delivard,  that 
headdresses  a  congregation,  not  a  mere  circle  of  family 
or  friendship,  and  that  his  whole  discourse  should  conse- 
quently be  more  objective  than  penonal.  The  funeral 
sermon  proper,  as  contrasted  with  orations  and  pane- 
gyrics, may  be  considered  as  having  originated  with 
Protestantlim,  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  CathoUe 
ceremonial,  which  wa*  necessarily  rejected  with  Ike 
doctrine  of  pui?«tory  (see  Kliefortb,  litaryitdit  Ah- 
iandlmgeii  (vol.  i,  p.  276  eq).  The  earlip«t  Protpstant 
discipline  made  the  principal  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
mony the  Word  of  God,  either  as  a  simple  lesson,  eras 
a  regular  sermon  (see  BaUiukt  KirtknurHutntg.  A.D. 
1G!6;  Richter,  i,47).  "At  the  following  cborcb-ser- 
vice  after  the  burial  of  ths  party  he  shall  be  nmem- 
bered  and  his  death  announced;  his  friends  shall  be 
comforted  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  others  reminded 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  with  strong  faith  asd 
hope,  to  utwy  God's  call  at  any  time  and  in  any  way." 
1'he  reformatio  nxlaiamm  Batni.lbU  (ib,  p.  61).  aays : 
"  LrtudaedMii  oufoa,  fi  inyunere  hahtntnr  raa  imirra 
prrrSeatio  vtM  Dei,  ant  tat/en  jtain  ipnM  brttii  ad- 
nwnWo."     In  those  days  litnrgy  and  homiletic*  wew 


■anuonif  tod  even  lennona  were  ({Lven  ii  models  for 
■imilAr  productioaB,  Lather  bim&olfgivea  two  luch  in 
hij  Hn-tf"""-  Tbe  Mrmon  wu  gndual);  made 
D»n  Uko  the  pinegyric.  Hunnioi  M71,  in  the  pref- 
ace ofhij  twenty-Hven  funeral  Mrmotii:  "Men  are 
no  longsr  (imply  Luried  with  thi  ciutomari'  Christian 
ceminonie),  bat  by  requut  of  the  eurvivors  there  UB 
■ermona  prvached  on  ijie  Word  of  God.  and  teatlmonv 
rendered  of  the  life  and  eapeciilly  of  the  end  of  the 
deal,  in  what  failh  and  hope  they  ended  their  life." 
Added  to  theie,  compariaon  with  similar  perwna,  refer- 
■nco  to  other  oieniben  uf  the  family,  etc.,  furnithed 
mach  material  for  dlicouitea  at  icceplitlile  to  the  hear- 
•T  ai  to  the  preacher.  From  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
century  to  Ibe  beginning  of  the  ISlh,  funeral  aermona 
were  either  mera  enlogiee,  or  utterly  objecllii-a  and 
iptculalive  diaconrae*.  A.  H,  Francko  gave  in  17D0  a 
fnneral  sermon  of  40  pai;es  ful.,  with  a  long  appendix. 
In  the  RoDiin  Church  some  of  tbe  moat  Iwilliant  acr- 
mnna  of  the  16th  aud  17tb  centuriea  were  funeral  dis- 
courtes  ;  e.  g.  the  oraiioiu finAnt  of  Bouuet  and  oth- 
er French  oratflra.  In  modern  PioteatanI  cbnrchei 
(Engliuid  and  America)  funeral  aermona  are  generally 
preached  only  on  tbe  death  of  some  peraon  diilingaisb- 
ed  for  piety  or  poaition.  Still,  in  some  parte  o(  tbe 
United  States  they  are  in  more  frequent  asBi  some- 
timea  they  are  even  preached  with  regard  to  the  de- 
«u«  Df  chUdr«n.  Sae  Henog,  Reid-Enq^iop. 
Urabreden.     SaaBcsiAL;  Hohiletics. 

FuilonK  (orriAot  or  atHi-o',  a  ttadium},  a  Greek 
meaaare  of  diatance,  equal  to  flOG  feet  9  Incbea  (Luke 
xxW,  la  i  John  vi,  19 ;  «i,  18 ;  [1  Cor.  ix,  M,  "race  " 
i.  e.  a  coune  or  Ibta  for  running]  ;  Kcv.  xlv.  °D :  x 
IC).     .See  Smith's  Dkl.  ofClaa.  Atiliq.  B.  t.  Stadigi 
See  MiAJURB  i  Stade. 

Forman,  Richard,  D.D.,  aleading  Baptiat  minist 
■n  the  Southern  Sulto,  waa  bom  at  lEaopu*,  K.  Y., 
1765.  \Vhile  he  was  a  child,  hla  father  removed  to 
South  Carulini.  H'lf  education  was  carefully  attetid- 
•d  to  by  hii  father,  who  instracted  him  in  English  stnd- 
iu  and  in  mathematics  and  particularly  in  tbe  Scrip- 
lures.  He  began  at  the  early  age  ofeigbteen  to  preach 
in  destitute  places,  and  eoon  gainwl  a  wide  influence . 
Many  churchea  were  formed  by  his  agency.  During 
the  RevolutiuDory  War  he  was  an  ardent  eupporl 
the  cause  of  Independence,  and  his  eluquence  an 
triotism  attracted  the  attention  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  leading  staEeameu-  la  17B7  be  became  poMor 
of  a  church  in  Cbarletton.  H«  eat  in  tbe  Convention 
fur  ratifying  the  CoustitutioD  of  tbe  United  Slatea,  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  Univettity 
in  ISOa  He  was  elected  in  1814  tbe  first  president  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  misaionary  purpoaca. 
He  died  Aug.,  1826.  He  vaa  a  inlenin  and  imprea- 
aive  preacher,  an  able  presiding  officer  in  deliberative 
■asemblies,  and  in  every  relation  an  object  of  reverence 
and  afTeclion.  He  published,  1.  Bewardt  of  Grace,  n 
Sermm  oa  Ou  Death  of  Rn.  Olivtr  Han  [17B6) :— B. 
Att  Oto&ok  at  Iht  Charlaton  IIoM/ntal  (1796)  :— 3.  Srr- 
mtm  a>mmemomia  afGrntral  WatluKglaH  (1K00):_4. 
A  Strmon  «N  Out  DealX  oflht  Rev.  EdnHmd  Bolfford.— 
Sprague,  AnnaU,  vi,  161.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Furnace  ia  the  rendering  in  the  Engl. Vera,  of  the 
following  words.    See  Bcbminq. 

1.  linx,  attim'  (a  Chald.  term,  of  nncertain,  prob. 
fonign  derivation ;  Sept.  ro/jivo[),  ■  large  furnace, 
with  a  wide  opening  at  the  top  to  cast  in  the  materiala 
(Dan.  iii,  2S,  iS),  and  a  door  at  the  imrand  by  which 
the  metal  might  be  extracted  (ver.  26).  It  was  prob- 
ably  built  like  the  Roman  kiln  forbakingpottery-ware 
(Smith,  DM.  of  Clou.  Amiq.  a.  v.  Fornax).  The  Per- 
ajans  were  In  the  habit  of  using  the  ftimace  as  a  means 
of  inflktiDg  capital  poniahment  (Dan.  iii  1  comp.  Jar. 


xiix,Wi2Macc.vii,S;  Hos.vii,7;  » 
Jtammafiimi  Bahyloiad,  Jen.  IG68).  A  parallel  case 
is  mentioned  by  Chardin  (  Va/age  en  Prrtt,  iv,  276),  two 
ovena  having  been  kept  ready  heated  for  a  wholo 
month  to  throw  in  any  bakers  who  look  advantage  of 
the  dearth.     See  PuNISUMEST. 

!.  Taas,  inbilum  («o  called  from  mMuiHj  the  stone 
or  ore),  a  (melting  or  calcining  furnace  (Gen.  xii,3S), 
perhaps  also  a  brick-kiln  (Exod.  ix,  8,  ID;  xix,  IB); 
liut  eapecially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of  which  was  evi- 
dently well  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  xxxiil,!!; 
Amos  ii,  1).     See  Brick  :  Lime, 

3.  ^49,  jhir  (ao  called  from  its  boiling  up),  a  refining 
furnace  (Prov.  xvli,  8  \  xxvii,  21 ;  Ezek.  xxil,  18  aq.), 
mcUphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv.SO; 
1  Kings  viii.  81 ;  Isa.  xlviii,  10 :  Jer.  xi,  4).  The  form 
of  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  one  used  in  E»!ypt 
(Wilkinson,  Ane.  Eg.  ii,  137,  abridgm.).  The  }eweUer 
appears  to  have  had  a  little  portable  fnmace  and  blow- 
pipe, which  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  la  still  th* 
case  in  India.     See  McTALLCRor. 


LndantEnpUanbtmriiw  the  fin  fvnielllMiKDM,  with  blow- 
pipe <c)Jb(«ps  ((),  and  Input  having  cheeks  Laconflneaod 


4.  V^^9,  aRt  (perhapa  to  tailed  fh>m  vorl 

Sept.  ^oti'/jioi-.Vulg.  jjroJa/um),  according  ti 
woriihop ;  others  a  crviible  (only  in  Fta.  xli, 
it  pomibly  denotes  a  mould  in  the  sand  fur 
See  FlNIHO-POT. 


.ting). 


usually  rendered)  ft 


(tymology),  an  Mta 
baking  bread  (''famaea," 
lion.  XV,  1,1  isa.  XXXI,  VI  Neb.  iii,  11 ;  xil,  88),  per- 
hapa sometimes  in  a  more  general  tenae  (Gen.  iv,  17 1 
Isa.  xxxi,9).  TbofaiBan-isstilliuusaby  theArata 
under  the  name  name,  being  a  large  round  pot  of  earth- 
en or  other  niat«riala,  two  or  three  feet  high,  narrow- 
ing towards  the  top;  this  being  drat  heated  by  a  flra 
made  within,  the  doogh  or  paste  ia  tpmad  upon  tba 
sidea  to  bake,  thus  forming  tbln  cakes  (see  Jabn,  BM. 
Arciaal.  J  140).  Of  the  Gr.  i\i0ayoi,  by  whidi  tba 
Sept.  render  Ibia  word,  Jerome  aays,  on  Laiu.  v,  10, 
"  Tbe  eHianm,  an  extended  ronnd  veaael  of  bnaa  Ibc 


biking  btcad,  the  Are  being  appliad  [nl«nisll^."  8«e 
OvKjr. 

6.  K.dfui'DC,  a  genertl  leim  (oT/urmaet,  iUn,  or  OBen 
(Matt,  vlil,  42,  60; 
KST.  i,  IG;  ii,  2);  es- 
pecially the  potUr's 
fprnace  (Ecclui.  xxvii, 
5;  zjiivlU,  SO),  which 
resembied  a  rhimney 
In  abape,  and  was  about 
five  or  lix  feet  high, 
having  a  cylindrical 
frame,  In  which  the 
lire  wui  kindled  at  the 
iMttain,  and  the  nar- 
row fonnel  produced  a 
it™n«  d^iugh^  that 
raised  the  flame  above 
AnclenlEcr  Haul' II  F  rnKT ""'  *"?  (Wilkiown, 
^'  'AiKinilEgspl.il.lW, 

abridemenl) ;  also  a  blacksmith's  furnace  (Ecclns. 
zxxvlii,  28).  The  same  also  describea  the  calcining 
furnace  (Xcnophon,  V'ccdV-  Iv,  49).  It  is  metaphori- 
cally Dsed  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense  (Rev.  i,  15 ;  ix,  2), 
and  in  Matt,  xlir,  12  with  an  eapecial  reference  to  Dan. 
ill,  6.     See  Potter. 

The  Tower  of  the  Fdknacm  (O'^'^'IPH  ^^lO, 
Uigdaf  hat-Taanurim' ;  Sept.  trbpyoi:  riv  9awotip(i/i 
V.  r.  3aBaiipi>,  Vulg.  (urHi/uTBon™),  i.  o.  of  the  Ov- 
<M  (N'eh.  iii,  11 ;  xiil,  B8),  tea  one  of  the  toveTi  on 
the  second  or  middle  wall  of  Jerusalem,  at  lt>  N.W. 
angle,  adjoining  the  ^*  comer  gate,"  and  near  the  in- 
tenection  of  the  present  line  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  with 
the  Street  of  St.  Stephen  (StranB'i  Harm,  and  ExpoM. 
Append,  p.  17).  It  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
"the  Bakers'  Street"  (Jer.  xxxvli,  21)  or  "bataar," 
which  probably  lay  in  that  vicinity  (Josephus,  War,  v, 
8, 1,  inil.),  as  similar  shops  Mill  do  (Barclay,  Citg  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  134).     See  Jerdsaleh. 

Futneauz,  Philip,  D.D.,  an  English  Noncon- 
fbrmist  minister,  was  bom  at  Totnesa  in  1726,  and  died 
in  1763.  Ho  was  llrst  an  assistant  to  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Soathwark,  then  lecturer  at  Sailers' 
Hall,  and  in  1763  succeeded  Hoses  Lowman  (q.  v.)  at 
Claphani,  in  Surrey,  where  he  remained  twentj--three 
years.  For  the  last  six  yean  uf  his  life  he  was  totally 
deranged.  He  published  Sermoai  (1758-69),  and  Let- 
ttn  lo  Jtutict  Blacktlone  cm  Wi  Eipotilitm  of  Ilia  Attnf 
ToUratiim  (1793,  gvo),  which,  it  is  said,  induced  that 
learned  commentator  to  change  some  of  his  positions 
fn  the  subsequent  editioiu  nf  his  work. — Rose,  JVm 
Gtn.  Biog,  Diet,  vti,  462;  Allibone,  Dtttiomuy  of  Ait- 
Oo™,  S.V.     (J.W.M.) 

Funiiture  is  the  Tendering  in  the  Auth.Vcrs.  in 
one  pasFage  of  13,  har,  a  camel's  litter  or  canopied 
saddle,  in  which  females  are  accustomed  to  travel  in 
the  East,  Gen.  xixi,  04,  elsewhere  a  lamb,  etc. ;  aUo 


FURROW 

a  specimen  of  tbeae  nay  be 
m.     In  modem  Palestine  the 

plan  is  to  fix  nails  or  pins  of  wood  in  the  walla,  wUIe 
they  are  (till  soft,  <n  order  to  suspend  sach  domcidc 
articles  as  are  required;  since,  consisting  aUogetbtT 
of  clay,  they  are  loo  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
the  hammer.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allnsiaB  la 
Em  ix,  8,  and  Iss.  xxli,  !S.  On  these  Dall*  wtn 
hnng  their  kitchen  uleniila  or  other  article*.  Inttead 
of  chairs,  they  eat  on  mala  or  shins ;  and  the  aame  ar- 
ticles, on  which  they  laid  a  mattress,  served  them  ii- 
stead  of  bedsteads,  while  their  upper  garment  wia 
used  for  a  covering.  See  Chair.  Sovereigns  liad 
chairs  of  state,  or  thrones  with  fintstaols  (Exod.  iiii, 
2fl,  27 !  Dent,  ixiv,  12).  The  opulent  had  (as  thoss 
in  the  Eait  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couchea,  or  divaas 
and  solhi,  on  which  they  sat.  lay,  and  slept  (1  &si. 
xrii,  S8 :  2  Kings  iv,  10),  They  have  alao  «  great  va- 
riety of  pillows  and  bolsters,  with  which  tbey  snpparl 
themselves  when  they  wish  to  take  their  ease,  and 
there  Is  an  allusion  to  these  in  Eaek.  xili,  IB.  In  later 
times  these  couches  were  splendid,  and  the  ttamei  ia- 
laid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi,  4),  which  is  plentifol  in  the 
East;  thev  were  bIao richly  carved  and  perfnmed[l^v. 
vii,  16. 17).  See  Bed.  On  these  sofas,  in  the  litter 
ages  of  the  JcwIjIi  state^  for  before  the  time  of  Wiiti* 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  ut  at  table  (fita. 
xliii,  S.S),  they  universally  nclined  when  taking  theii 
meals  (Amos  vl,  4 ;  Luke  vii,  S«-S8).  See  Acctba- 
nOK.  Anciently  splendid  hangings  were  naed  in  Iba 
palaces  of  the  Eastetn  monarchs,  embroklered  with 
needle-work,  and  ample  dnperies  were  suspended  over 
the  npenlngs  in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  affording  air.  and  of  shielding  them 


Oft! 


inEUh. 


a  few 


a.  Mi'.  1 


til,  utensils,  or  implements  of  any  sort.  The  manu- 
ficlure  of  all  kinds  of  furniture  is  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monnmenta  with  great  minuteness.  The 
recent  oxcavatinns  among  the  Assyrian  mounds  have 
also  disclosed  B  high  degree  of  reOnement  among  the 
people  of  that  age.  See  Wilkinson's  .4nc.  Eggpl.,  Ro- 
sellini's  lUtalra.,  and  Layard  and  Botta's  works  on 
ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon;  also  the  various  arti- 
cles nf  honsehold  furniture  in  their  alphabetical  order. 


It  appears  that 


Tillnre  of  Oriental  dwellings, 
generally  verv  simple;  that 
Istrd  of  but  few  articles,  and 

immon  and  useful 
iflirge  nails  with 
ind  bent  at  the  head,  so  aa  to 


of  th( 


hangings  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in 
i,  6,  which  pasrage  is  confirmed  by  the  statemeuu  a 
Quintias  CuRius  relating  to  their  superb  palace  at 
Persepolis.  See  EhbboiderT.  In  the  more  andeat 
periods  other  articles  of  necessaiy  furniture  wf  re  both 
few  and  simple.  Among  these  were  a  hiod-mill,  a 
kneading-trough,  and  an  oven.  See  Bread.  Be- 
sides kneading- troughs  and  ovens  thry  must  have  had 
various  kinds  of  earthen-ware  vessels,  erpecially  pab 
to  hold  water  for  their  several  ablations.  In  Uter 
times  baskets  formed  an  indispensable  article  of  fami- 
turetotheJews.  See  Basket.  Large  sacks  are  itill, 
as  they  anciently  were  (Gen.  xliv,  1-S ;  John  ia,  II), 
employed  for  carrying  provision  and  baf^age  of  every 
description.  The  domeatic  utensils  of  the  OrienUli  in 
the  present  day  are  nearly  always  of  braaa ;  thoee  of 
the  ancient  Egj-ptiana  were  chiefly  of  bronae  or  im. 
Bowls,  cups,  and  drinking-vessela  of  gold  and  sUm 
were  used  in  the  courts  of  princes  and  great  men  (Gti. 
xtiv,  2,  6;  1  Kings  x,  21).  Some  elegant  specinieni 
of  these  ere  given  in  the  paintings  of  the  tomt*  (f 
Egypt.  Sec  Bowt.  Botllea  were  made  of  skiu^ 
wlt'lch  are  chiefly  of  a  red  color  (Exod.  xxv,  5).  See 
BoTTF.E.  Apartments  were  lighted  by  means  of 
lamp,  which  were  fed  with  olive^il,  and  were  com- 
monly placed  upon  elevated  standa  (Matt,  v,  IS). 
Those  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Halt.  xxv.  1- 
10)  were  of  a  different  sort ;  they  were  a  kind  of  tont 
or  flimbean,  made  of  iron  or  esrlhen-ware,  wrappfd 
about  with  old  linen,  moistened  trota  time  to  time  with 
iA\,  and  wen  suitable  for  beinif  carried  out  of  docn. 
See  Lamp. 

FunO«V  (yni,  prdud',  an  inimn,  e.  g.  in  the 
soil,  Psa.  Ixv,  ID  ;'  n;;?,  maamak',  a  (fOu^  with  the 
plough,  Psa.  czxii,  S;  o))T\,  fe'ien.  Job  xxzi,  U; 
xxxix,  10;  Hos.  x,  4;  xii,  11,  a  riifye,  as  lendered 
Psa.  Ixv,  10 ;  n«1?,  anpnlk'.  Eiek.  xvii,  8, 10,  s  W 
in  a  garden,  as  rendered  Cant,  v,  13 ;  vi,  1),  aa  epea- 
ing  in  the  ground  made  by  a  plough  or  other  uistiv- 
ment  (Psa.  IxT,  10;  Hos.  x,  4,  16).  Roberts,  on  Job 
xxxi,  38,  "  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that  the  ^■^ 


In  Hm.  X,  10,  tha  text  hu  Dr3->;,  I.  a.  UnS,  Okir 
[fwol  tya,  which  the  A.Ven.  «mnu  to  h*va  pidntal 
cr317;  and  aven  thus  It  will  hardly  bear  their  nn- 
dering,"  these  [twoj/iirrwn"  (as  if  from  njT,  to  till, 
the  Hma  root  M  in  tha  eaeonil  Heh.  word  above);  bnt 
tbe  majgin,  irilh  all  the  vviiaas  (DaTidion's  Otbreic 
Ten,  p.  125),  has  B^^ij^^,  liar  [two]  mifmtia,  refar- 
fiug  to  the  golden  cslvu  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (Heikder- 
•OD,  COBmieBl,  ad  loe.)-     Sea  Calf,  Goldb^. 

Piuaeus.  ■  miuianwf  and  abbot  in  the  Brltiah 
■■lea,  and  Ibe  (bunder  ot  the  convent  of  Lagny,  near 
Paria,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  whera  be  Gmoded  alio  a 
coDveDt,  to  irhich  he  gave  very  itrict  nilea.  He  then 
went  to  Weat  An^1i>i,  aad  erected  the  abbey  of  Kaob- 
beraborg,  which  he  afterwarda  maignod  to  bis  brother 
Folllan,  in  order  to  withdraw  into  solitude.  During 
the  peraecutioD  of  the  Chrtatiana  by  Tendo,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  he  fled  to  France,  wlie;a,  under  Clie  pro- 
tection orCblodwig  11,  he  founded  the  convent  otlAg- 
ay.  He  ia  supposed  la  have  died  la  650-651.  He  bad 
mcquired  particular  coniideration  hy  his  visions,  in 
which  be  pretended  to  sea  and  hear  angels;  they  are 
related  in  Bollandus,  in  eiia  S.  Fm-iti  ad  16  Jan.  See 
Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  B.  I.  ad  ,i.  650 ;  Annal.  Ma- 
aU.  /.ealaLgnieral.p.781i  Dtda,//ul. gait. Angl. led. 
li,  l»-23j  Henog,  Beat-EHCgUtip.  iv,  e!9. 

Fury  (XW,  Aetna',  or  li~n,  cAnnHi',  both  algni- 
fyliifC  intense  aagtr)  is  attributed  to  God  Ilka  anger, 
metaphorically,  or  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men; 
that  ia,  God'a  providential  actions  are  lucb  as  would 
be  pertbrmed  by  a  man  in  a  stale  of  anger;  so  that 
when  he  is  said  Xa  pour  out  hia  fury  on  a  person  or  on 
a  people,  it  la  a  Qgnratire  expression  for  dispensing 
ifflictira  iadgmeDts  (Lev.  zxvi,  38 ;  Job  XX,  22;  Im. 
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liili,S;  Jet.lv,*;  Eiak.T,  13;  Dan.  Ix,  16;  Zech. 
viti,  2,  etc.).    See  Anthrofomobphish. 
Futora  Life.     See  Etebnal  Life;  IuhobtaIi 

ITr;   ISTKBinDUTR  SlATC 

Fntore  Pnniahment.     See  pDniauxEiiT. 

Tjna,  PAsacHiER  de,  was  born  Jan.  SI,  158S,  at 
Leyden.  He  was  inducted  into  the  ministerial  office 
somewhat  irregularly.  His  first  charge  was  tiiat  of 
Jaanveld.  He  wis  zealously  atUched  to  the  cause 
of  Che  Remonstrants.  In  consequence  of  bis  refOsal 
(o  subicribe  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  be  was 
suspended  tmta  the  minisliy.  This  did  not  deter  him 
from  avowing  bis  Intention  to  exercise  his  gift  ai  the 
opportunity  should  be  sSbrdcd  bim.  Refuting  to  sulv 
scribe  the  act,  which  imposed  aiience  upon  him,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  banished.  Notwitli standing  this 
sentence,  he  still  persisted  In  preaching  from  place  to 
place,  and  was  successful  in  evading  his  persecutors. 
After  enduring  many  hardships  and  privations  in  bis 
Itinerant  ministry,  be  was  in  1638  settled  over  a  church 
in  Haarlem.  Here  he  waa  at  first  molealed,  but  was 
snbseqaently  permitted  to  exercise  his  ministry  with- 
out further  annoyance.  He  labored  here  till  bia  death, 
which  took  pUce  in  1661.  He  was  a  man  of  natunl 
ihrewdness,  of  great  inCrepidily.  and  full  of  leal  as  A 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  asperity  of  bis  language 
towards  his  opponents  (inda  an  apology  in  the  treat- 
ment be  received  at  their  bands.  His  account  of  tha 
RymtMr^erm  is  regarded  as  valuable,  being  the  testi- 
mony of  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  facta.  It 
is  entitled  Kort  nt  aatractilis  vtrkatl  van  htt  ttntt 
bt^  en  i^lcomn  vaa  de  nieuKt  strfa  der  pnjfflm  af 
Rijtuinageren.  See  Brandt's  Hutorit  der  Rt/brmatte, 
etc.,  ill  en  iv  Deelen,  op  vencheldene  plaatsen;  Di 
Amioiwlnni'aale  Btvedericiap,  etc.,  door  J.  TUemam, 
PUl  Tlieor.  Mag.  Lit.  Hum.  Dr.,  iVattbuif  te  SiMtr- 
dbn,  1S47 ;  Olaalna,  Gadgiiard  Nakrbitd,  bli.  4T9  en 
verv.    (J.P.W.) 


O. 


Oaab,  JoHAHN  FntlDRtcif,  a  Oerman  theologian, 
waa  born  at  Guppingen,  in  WOrtamberg,  Oct.  10, 1761. 
In  1792  be  became  professor  extraordinarius,  in  1798 
profiwsor  ordinaries  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen ;  In 
1811,  Ubrarian  of  the  university ;  In  1832,  general  su- 
perintendent, In  which  office  he  ramoined  till  his  death, 
Marrh  3, 1R32.  He  was  a  volnmlnous  writer,  chiefly 
in  Biblical  litcrstuie.  Among  his  works  are  Obeerra- 
lima  ad  hUlorian  Jadaicam  (Tilb.  1787.  8vo}  x—Bei- 
trage  c.  Erkldrmg  det  1,2.5  iiifAen  Moia  (TUb.  1776, 
8vd}!— Z>o»  flucft  HirA  (Tub.  1809,  8vo):— firtWrwy 
acAirerer  f^teUen  Jeremiai  (Tab.  1824,  8vo)  :—fIandbach 
turn  pUIolog.  yeriltken  der  AporrypJi.  Scib^/lm  det  A . 
r.  (1818-10,6  parts)  ;—Ai^ni^eicUcAte  <fer off. ^I'ccA. 
CvrAe  (Jens,  1790,  8vo) :— fWyronmia  de  Judao  In- 
mortaii  (Tub.  1815).— Uigne,  Biog-  Chretienne,  t.  y. 

Ga'al  (Hob.  ul.^yt,  haihtug;  Sept.  FariX,  Josephus 
raoXij!;),  son  of  Ebed  (Jndg.  Ix,  26  sq.).  He  went  to 
Sbechem  with  bis  brotheis  when  tbe  inhabitants  be- 
came discontented  with  Ablmelech,  and  so  engaged 
their  confidence  that  ibey  placed  bim  at  their 
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specially  Interested  ii 
one  of  ■  doss  of  cowfottin-i,  who  at  snch  a  period  of  an- 
archy would  be  wlllhig  to  sell  their  servlcea  to  the 
highest  bidder  (compare  Josephus,  .ln(.  v,  7,3  and  4), 
At  tbe  festival  at  which  the  Shecbemites  oSbred  the 
firat-fruita  of  tbeir  vintage  in  the  temple  of  Baal,Gaal, 
by  apparently  drunken  bravadoes,  roused  the  valor  of 
the  people,  and  strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their  wrath 
SRainst  the  absent  Ablmelech,  It  would  seem  aa  if 
the  natives  had  been  Id  some  way  Intimately  connect- 
ed with,  or  descended  tivm,  the  original  inhabitants, 


fhr  Qsal  endeavoreil  to  awaken  their  attachment  to  tha 
ancient  family  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Sbechem,  which 
ruled  the  place  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxilv, 
!,  6),  and  which  seems  to  have  bocn  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  Goal  and  bb  brotbcrs.  This  sppeal  to  ante- 
Israel  itish  traditions  (Judg.  ix,  28),  together  with  the 
re.esUblishment  of  IdoUtry  »t  filiechem,  shows  that 
the  movement  in  which  he  look  part  was  a  reactionary 
one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  a  comliina- 
tion  of  the  aborigines  with  the  idolatroifa  Israelite* 
against  the  iconoclastic  family  of  Gideon  ok  represent- 
ed by  Ablmelech.  Although  deprived  of  Sbechem, 
tbe  bmily  appears  to  have  maintained  itself  in  eomo 
power  in  the  neighborhood,  which  induced  the  Shech- 
emitea  to  look  to  Gaal  when  they  became  tired  of 
Ablmelech.  Whether  be  succeeded  in  awakening 
among  them  a  kind  feeling  towards  tlia  descendanta 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  place  does  not  appear; 
but  eventually  they  went  out  under  his  command,  and 
assisted  doubtlesa  by  hia  men,  to  intercept  and  giva 
liattla  to  Ahimelech  when  be  appeared  before  tha 
town.  He,  however,  tied  before  Aliim^lecti,  and  hir 
retreat  into  Shechem  being  cut  off  by  Zebul,  the 
commandant  of  that  place,  he  went  to  hia  home, 
and  we  bear  of  him  no  more.  The  account  of  this 
attempt  it  interesting,  chiefly  from  liie  slight  glimpse 
it  aO'iirds  of  the  position,  at  tliis  period,  of  what 
had  been  one  of  the  reigning  families  of  the  land 
before  its  invasion  by  the  Israelilee.    B.C.  1319.    See 

Oa'asb  (Heb,  id.  C9I1,  a  lialaiig  or  enrUigtahi 
Sept.  roric  or  IWc),  a"""hill-  (rather  momO,  in) 
among  the  monnb^DS  of  Ephraim,  near  TlmnatlMe- 
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nh,  on  tbs  oortb  aide  of  which  Jt>iln>  wu  buiied 
(Jcieh.  xxir,  30;  Sttpt.  ra\a6i;  Jadg.  ii,  9).  Hence 
'■die  Lrooki  ot  Gaub,"  L  «.  tha  v^ayg  or  yixttr- 
eoana  (D'^lfJ-  '""ll/'i  Sept,  Nnxo^'  i"  Naxa^'t) 
■rDund  the  mouuuin,  irhich  wan  the  lutive  pUc« 
of  Hiddsi  or  Hural,  one  of  Davld'i  wurion  (S  Sun. 
xxiii,  SO;  I  Chnm.  xi,  SS).  Eiuebiui  and  Jerome 
merely  atote  that  Joahua's  toinb  waa  atUl  a  remarka- 
ble monumeDt  near  Timnah  In  their  day  (Onomatl.  i. 
I.  Vaat,  Gaae).  See  Joshua.  If  Tlmnath  (q.  v.)  be 
:ba  modern  Hbneh,  then  Mt.GBaah  la  probably  ttae 
bill  full  or  aepulchral  caveme  now  facing  It  on  the 
WDlh.     See  Ephbaim,  Mt. 

Oa'ba,  a  leas  corrccL  mode  of  Anglicizing  (Joah. 
xviii,  Slj  Eira  li,  S6;  Neh.  vii,  30)  the  Dame  Gbbi 
(q.v.). 

Oaba  (eTidently  a  fonn  of  Ibe  Hah.  nssi,  I.  a. 
Wl;  aee  GibbahX  a  town  mentioned  by  Jotepliut,  and 
always  in  connection  with  Plolemaia;  it  waa  destroyed 
by  'the  iiuurgent  Jew*  in  tha  time  of  Floras  (  War,  li, 
x-<li,l,  To^u  v.T.ro/inXaand  Ta^aKay,  It  ad}diied 
Ut.  Cannel,  and  waa  called  "  the  city  of  haraemen" 
(toAii'  iviriuv),  because  those  horsemen  that  were  dis- 
missed bv  Herod  dwelt  there  (  War.  til,  B,  \,  Po^ri  T.  r. 
ra/ioAa,  Vii,^a\a,  rufiXa.  raj3Aaa) ;  bat  <t  was  dlfl'e> 
ent  fh>m  the  Gibea  (ri/jd)  that  lay  aboat  SO  aUdia 
from  Ptolemaia  (_Li/e,  23),  aa  this  was  apparently  the 
Gibeab  of  Benjamin.  Reland.  who  notices  eaveral  an- 
cient allusiona  to  plana  of  a  similar  name  {Palcat.  p. 
S69),  thinks  that  the  town  in  quealion  waa  the  modern 
Ba!fn,  on  the  shore  near  Carmel  (q.  d.  V-fTX).  the  8gc~ 
amiaia  of  Uter  writers  (sea  Robinson,  Kriareha,  ill, 
194,  note),  a  concluaion  in  which  Sehwarz  coinddea 
(_Paiat.  p.  69,  note).     See  Gabala. 

Oab'aai  (ro/3o^  y.  T.  ro^aqX;  Volg.  CoWw), 
tjie  name  of  two  persona  in  tha  Apocrypha. 

1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit(Tobiti,1). 

2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tobit  i  17,  Vulg.)  of  "Ragee  In 
Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  (Vnlg.  tab  MngrajAo 
dedit)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Gabaci  afteraarda 
failbl^illy  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  oTToblt'i  dii- 
treaa(Tobit  i,  14;  iv,  1,  20;  v,  G;  Ix;  x,  !>— Smith, 
a.  V.     Sea  Gabbias. 

Oabaia  (roBn*o).  a  P'ace  located  by  Plolemy  in 
PhiEniciB(Rcland,PaJn-*(.  p.458),  and  theseatofone 
of  tba  Paleatinian  biahoprica  (ibid.  p.  iW).  Schwori 
{Paled,  p.  170)rcrcrB  to  Joaephus's  menUon  ofa  Gali- 
lean villas  by  this  name  bnilt  by  Hsrod  (Aat.  xv,  S, 
5,  where,  howOTer,  the  text  baa  Va^a  v.  r.  fajInAa 
and  rafinXo,  evidently  the  Gaba  [q.  v.]  of  other  pas- 
sages), and  to  the  Talmudical  notices  of  a  Ctbal  (iV^i, 
bordrr);  flnding  both  in  "  the  village  Jeia/,  three  £ng. 
milea  N.E.  of  Beth-Sheao,"  donbtless  the  ruina  by 
that  name  marked  on  Van  da  Yalde'a  Jfop  five  miles 
N.  of  Bsiaan.     See  Gamaijl 


Oab&ra  (rii  Tn^apa),  a  place  Bereral  limes  men- 
tioned bv  ,To>c|)huB  us  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
GaliU-c  (it/',  5  25,  61 ;  comp.  ID),  tbonght  by  Reland 
CPatftt.  p.  ;71)  to  be  also  the  Gabarolh  {Vajiap-ii^)  of 
JosephuE  {Li/i,  §  49,  47).  and  lo  have  aometlmes  been 
suppianted  by  Gadara  (q.  v.)  in  that  historian's  text 
iWar.  iii,  T,  1).  It  waa  situated  twenty  sUdia  ftnm 
Sogane  (Joaephus,  Life  §  bl\  and  waa  discovered  bv 
Schuli  in  the  rains  still  called  Kubardt,  in  the  apeci- 
fied  IcKiilily  (Ritler,  Erdi.  ivi,  769).  They  are  aitoa- 
ted  on  the  northern  bnw  ot  Ibe  Uble-Land  looking 


down  npon  the  plain  of  Rameh,  aad  eon 

mains  of  a  large  ancient  huildiof;,  with 

atiU  unbroken,  adjoining,  and  hewn  stoDe*   atrawB 

around  over  the  space  of  an  acre  ot  toon  (BnbtnaMi, 

Later  Bill.  Jt*t.  p.  86  sq.). 

Oab'atha  (I'a^aid),  one  of  the  eanncba  of  king 
Xerxes,  the  exposure  of  whose  plots  by  Mardocfana 
led  to  their  execution  (Eath.  xii,  1,  Apocr.);  evidently 
the  BiOTHAH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Eath.  ii,  S]>. 

aabXtha  (.Fa^a^o),  a  village  (nfu])  mentioaed 
only  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Oaoauiif.  s.  v.  raiia- 
Suv,  Gabalhon)  as  l.>-ing  on  the  eaalem  part  of  the 
great  plain  Daroma  (Esdraelon),  near  DiocBwam;  a 
position  corresponding  with  that  of  tha  modem  Tilla!)^ 
Jibata,  north  of  tho  Kisbon  (Ritter,  Erdi.  xvi,  748)^ 
seen  bat  not  visited  by  Rol>inwn  (Jtatarditi,  iii,  201). 
Enseb.  and  Jerome  elsewhere  (ib.  s.  v.  Tii^aiic,  Gaba- 
ath)  mention  a  place  of  the  same  name  as  being  tweU-* 
miles  (Vom  Eleutbefopolia,  and  containing  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Bsbakkuk  (a  statement  which  Belaiid, 
Pakui.  p.  Tii.  reconciles  with  their  location  of  tba 
same  prophet's  tomb  at  KciUh);  but  this  aeema  to 
have  been  the  Benjamite  Gibcnh  (q.  v.).  For  tb« 
Gai(ill(i(rn/Ja3ii)of  Joscphus(.4nf.  xiii,l,4;  camp. 
Reland,  Paiat.  p.  773),  see  (he  Nauabatha  {tiaia. 
/3h3)  of  the  Apocn'pha  (1  Mace,  iv,  37). 

Oabnaal  (Hah.  Gatbag',  ■■??.  tax-^kertr;  Set«. 
rnpiii  V.  r.  t-D^),  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
who  settled  in  Jerusalem  after  ttae  ciptiTity  (Keh.  xi. 
8).    B.C.  ante  636. 

Oabnoatha  (rn/3/3a3o,  in  soma  liSS.  r<t/3a^n) 
occurs  John  xlx,  13,  when  tho  evangelist  atates  that 
Pontius  Pilate,  alarmed  at  lait  in  his  attcmpta  to  aava 
JesuB  by  the  artful  insinuation  of  the  Jews,  "  If  tboa 
let  this  man  go  then  art  not  Cesar's  friend,"  vent 
into  the  prctorium  again,  and  brought  Jesua  otit  t« 
them,  and  sat  down  once  more  upon  the  ft^/ia  or  tii- 
bunal,  in  a  place  called  AiB-'in-paiTav,  but  hi  the  Heb. 
Gabbathsu  TheGreekword,  signifyingUterally  atoH- 
paved,  is  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  used  as  SBdi 
by  the  Greek  writers;  bat  they  alao  aometimea  tise  it 
snbslantlvely  for  a  atone  pavement,  when  Uafoc  may 
be  understood.  In  tha  Sept.  It  anawen  to  HSX-^  (S 
Chron.  vii,  3;  Esth.  I,  S).  Jerome  reads,  "Sedit  jav 
tribunaii  In  loco  qui  djcitur  Lithostrotos."  The  Gn4 
word,  as  uell  as  the  Latin,  is  frequently  used  to  deoota 
a  pavement  formed  of  ornnmeiitai  atonea  of  variooa 
colors,  commonly  called  a  Itaulaledm  motaic parrmntU 
The  partiality  of  the  Romana  for  this  kind  of  pavw- 
menC  is  well  known.  It  is  aUted  by  Pliny  (Httl.  Nat. 
xxxvi,  M)  that,  after  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Romaaa 
decorated  (heir  bouses  with  such  pavements.  Tbcy 
also  introdoced  them  into  the  provinces,  Suetonim 
rotates  (Catar,  46)  that  Julius  Canar,  bi  hia  military 
expeditions,  took  with  blm  the  materials  of  teaselatnl 
pavements,  ready  prepared,  that  wherever  be  encamp- 
ed they  might  >)e  Isid  down  in  the  prEtorium  (Carao- 
bon,  ad  Suelon.  p.  38,  etc.,  edition  1605).  From  th«>e 
facts  it  has  been  inferred  by  many  eminent  writers 
that  the  rdwoc  XSimrprnTot,  at  place  where  Pilate'a  tri- 
bunal waa  set  on  this  occasion,  wss  covered  by  a  tea- 
selated  pavement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Roman  maKnif. 
icence,  was  appended  lo  the  pnetorimn  at  Jernaalcm. 
The  emphatic  manner  in  which  John  speaks  of  it 
agrees  with  thla  conjecture.  It  farther  appears  &oni 
his  narrative  that  it  was  oaiiide  the  prctoHmn;  for 
Pilate  Is  said  to  have  "como  out"  to  tha  Jewa,  who, 
for  ceremonial  reasons,  did  not  go  into  It,  on  thla  as 
well  aa  on  other  occaaions  (John  xviii,  18,  S9,  SSf 
xix,4,  IS).  Besides,  the  Roman  govemora,  altboogb 
they  tried  causea,  and  conferred  with  their  coaacii 
(Acts  Kxv,  12)  icilMm  the  pratorlum,  always  pro. 
nounced  sentence  in  tho  open  air.  Hsy  not,  then,  tfala 
tesaelated  pavement,  on  which  the  tribunal  waa  Dow 
placed,  hare  been  inlaid  on  some  part  of  the  tetiao^ 
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etc,  nmnlng  alons  on«  iMe  of  ttie  pnetorinin,  and ' 
OTcrlDokinK  ths  area  wliere  the  Jowi  were  kaeembled, 
or  opon  a  Isnding-plice  of  tba  lUln,  Immediolelf  be- 
fore tbe  graod  entnuice  ? 

It  hu  beea  coDjectored  Ibat  the  pavement  tn  qaee- 
tioD  wai  no  olber  tbma  the  one  referred  lo  in  !  Chnin. 
vii,  3,  end  bj  JoraphiU  ( tVar,  vi,  1,  il),  >"  'n  fAa  Win- 
etwi  o/lhe  TempUi  but  thouttli  It  epi-ears  tb*t  PlUle 
■ometimes  sit  span  hia  Iribunul  la  different  plane,  aa, 
fbr  luirtaim,  in  the  open  merket-pUce  (War,  li,  e,  S), 
yet  Iho  BoppoaitiDD  that  ha  wuutd  on  tbia  occa^n, 
when  the  Jews  were  preeaiD);  for  a  apeedy  Judgment, 
and  wben  be  m»  overcome  with  alann,  adjourn  the 
whole  membly,  conaisting  of  rulers  of  every  KT^dOi 
ms  well  aa  the  popuUco,  to  aig  other  place,  ia  very  un- 
likely ;  and  tbe  auppoaition  that  i^ocli  place  woa  any 
part  of  tlie  Tenipla  ia  encumbered  vtith.ad<]itiDnaI  <ljf- 
Itcultiea.  It  is  >u|;(>eFt«il  by  l.ightfoot  (JJr>r.  on 
John,  ad  loc.}  that  tbe  nont  is  derived  trom  3{,  a  «r- 
Tiuv,  in  which  caae  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere  trana- 
latian  nt  XiBovrpuTiiv.  There  was  a  room  in  the  Tem- 
ple in  which  the  Sanhedrim  ant,  and  which  nas  called 
Gailth  (rME)  beeauM  it  waa  paveil  with  pmooth  and 
aqnare  flags;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
lUMJ  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his  judgment  in 
that  nmm.  But  this  is  not  conaittent  with  the  prac- 
tice of  John,  who  in  other  instances  gives  the  Hebrew 
name  aa  that  properly  bdlonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a 
mere  translation  of  a  Greek  one  (compare  Jobti  xix, 
IT).  Besides,  E^aM  evidently  spoke  Snm  the  bema 
— the  regular  seat  of  juatice— and  Ihia,  in  an  important 
place  like  Jerusalem,  would  be  In  a  fixed  spot.  Nor 
in  any  coaa  could  the  prntarium,  a  Roman  residence 
with  the  idolatrous  emblema,  have  been  witldn  tbe 
Temple.  Yet  It  may  be  aaid  tliat  the  names  *|i^3K 
and  'AiruAXuwv,  which  John  Introduces  In  a  aimilar 
way  (Rev.  Ix,  11),  an  aynonymons;  and  if  the  word 
Gabbalba  be  derived,  aa  is  usual,  ftom  n3t, 
high  or  elevated,"  It  may  refer  chiefly  to  tha  ItrroM, 
tn  uppermost  landing  of  ths  stairs,  etc.,  which  might 
have  been  Inlaid  with  a  tessclated  pavement.  Scblens- 
ner  uadenlanda  an  elevated  mosaic  pavement,  on 
which  the  (JiJ/in  waa  placed,  before  the  pretorium. 
The  moat  natural  inference  (Vom  John's  atatemenC 
is  that  the  word  G^bbatha  is  "Hel>n'w;"  bat  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
Dsedlbis  word  l>y  way  of  accommodation  to  denote  the 
language  (5j>riir,  or  S'/ro-CA:ildee,  it  ia  aaid)  which 
was  commonly  spoken  in  Judaa  in  their  lime,  and 
that  when  John  lagi  'HjipainTi,  he  mroiu  in  the  Syio- 
Choldaic  ;  bat  into  the  e.ttcnalve  controversy  respect- 
ing the  Temaculai  language  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  lime  of  our  Saviour,  this  ]s  not  the  place  to  en- 
ter. It  may  suffice  for  the  i>rcsent  purpoaa  to  remark 
tlut  the  ancient  Syriac  veriion,  instead  of  GtMatia, 
reads  Gtp^lia,  See  Iken,  De  AiAxrTpurfi  (Brems, 
172i)  1  Lightfoot'a  Wart,.  U,  814,  616  (London.  1684); 
Hameaveld,  Siil.  Geogr.  ii,  129;  Seelen,  iftdil.  Ere). 
i,(M3.     See  Pavkxent. 

Oab'dea  (ra^^qi',Va1g.  Cabta),  a  man  whose  de- 
Mendants  (or  rather  a  place  whose  natives)  returned 
from  the  ciptivi^  (1  Esdr.  v,  20) ;  evidently  tbe  Oeba 
(q.  v.)  of  tlie  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  26). 

GaM  (rn^i),  a  conalderable  place  (iroXi'x»|,  ojri- 
Jumi)  mentioned  by  Eusebiua  and  Jemmo  (OuHiiaft. 
a.  V.  rafiaiiir,  Qibbathon)  aa  lying  16  It.  miles  from 
Ca8area,intheedgeoftheplainarEsdrarloni  thought 
hy  Bobinaon  to  l>e  ibe  modem  ^rki  (i.  o.  Gibeah),  a 
large  village  on  the  slope  of  Iho  ranga  of  hills  N,  of 
Nablfia,  containing  an  ancient  town  (ffeMnrrAei,  ili, 
I&l).  It  can  hardly  have  been  of  aufflcient  Importanoo 
to  be  commemorated  by  the  coina  found  with  tha  in- 
aerlptkm  "  of  tbe  Gabinlane"  (Po^Tniv,  Beland,  Pa- 
latL  p.  768). 
OaWniiU  (OnKlMd  radiviot),  AoLca,  of  an- 
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known  paranlage,  from  a  noted  but  plebeian  fhtnily 
of  Rome  ;  one  of  Pompey's  generals,  who  was  sent  into 
Judca  agaiuBt  Alexander  (q.  V.)  and  .^ntigonua  (q.v.) 
with  proconsular  authority,  It.C.  cir.  64  (Josephus, 
Aid.  xlv,  !,  8,  4).  He  was  {iroaigate  in  hie  youth  (Cic- 
ero, pro  Sal.  S,  9,  etc.),  and  was  made  tribuoe  of  Uia 
people  in  BX'.  eii.  prctor  in  B.C.  61,  and  consul  in  B.C. 
59)  in  alt  which  offices  he  was  active  in  political  in- 
trigues and  party  meaaurea.  On  arriving  In  Syria,  ha 
made  important  changes  there  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10 1 
War,  i,  6).  He  ret-tured  Hyrcanua  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
Hrmed  biin  in  the  faigh-|irieBthood,  and  settled  govern- 
ors and  judges  in  the  provinces,  so  that  Judsa  from 
a  monarchy  became  an  aristocracy.  Ho  established 
courts  of  justice  at  Jerusalem,  Gadara  (or  at  Dora), 
Amatha.  Jericho,  and  Sepphorla,  that  Ibe  people,  Snd- 
ing  judges  in  all  jiartfi  of  the  country,  might  not  be 
obliged  to  go  far  from  their  habitations.  On  return- 
ing to  Rome,  Galiinlus  was  prosecuted  by  the  Syrians 
and  exiled.  B.C.  M.  He  was  recalled  by  Julius  Css- 
a:ir,  B.C.  49,  and  fell  in  the  civil  war  between  the  tri- 
umvirs (Applan,  ri^r.  K  and  37;  BeU.  Ch.  U,  59; 
Dion  Cass,  xlli,  11. 13).  Racbenstein  baa  written  a 
monograph  entitled  Uebrr  A .  Gabiniia  (Aarau,  1826). 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clou.  Biog.  e.  v. 
OablroL  See  Gebibou 
Oabiah.     See  Peabu 

Oabler,  Georg.  Andreas,  son  of  Johann  Pbl- 
tipp,  was  bom  in  Altorf  in  178G.  He  was  fur  acreral 
yeara  (ftom  1807)  tutor  In  the  family  of  Schiller  at 
Weimar,  became  in  ISll  teacher  of  the  gymnaainm  of 
Ansbach,  in  1817  professor,  and  in  1821  rector  of  tbe 
gymnasium  In  Bayreuth,  in  1824  professor  of  classical 
literature  at  the  lyceum  in  the  same  city,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Hegel,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  died  in  ISfiS  at  Tepliti.  He 
wrote  Lekrbuch  dtr  jAUoKipk.  Pnyiddetilii  (Erlangcu, 
1827,  1  vol.): — De  verm  fiilonphia  cryo  rtligioiiem 
I  CiriiHan/BR  pirlalt  (trying  to  establish  tbe  harmony 
^  between  the  Christian  reliiiion  and  the  Hegelian  ph<- 
I  losophy,  Berlin,  1836) ;  Balrdgt  Kir  tirhligrr  Btunha- 
'  lung  d.  Ilrgeltcktn  PkUotopiie  (Berlin,  1848).  (A.  J.  S.) 
Oabler,  Totaum  Phllipp,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  June  4, 1753,  at  Frankrort  on  the  Maine.  He 
studied  at  tbe  gymnasium  of  hia  native  city  for  ten 
yeara;  then  at  tha  University  of  Jena  from  1772  to 
1778,  nnder  Orlesbach  and  Ekhhom,  from  whom  be 
received  hia  theological  and  literary  l>iaa.  In  1785  he 
was  made  profeasor  of  theology  at  Ait<1orf,  and  In  IBM 
he  waa  called  to  Jena  as  second  to  GHesliscb,  whose 
pUco  he  tilled  after  Grieabach'a  death  ia  1)'12.  Here 
be  achieved  great  distinction,  both  as  teacher  and  writ- 
er, and  he  was  fit-e  times  chosen  prorector  of  the  unl- 
versit}'.  In  theology  he  was  sn  extreme  Rationalist. 
He  died  Feb.  17, 1827.  He  wrote  JTB/inir/eiBerifn-. 
mnraia  i/et  If.  T.  (Alldorf,  178R)  •.—l/iil.J.ril.  EiTila- 
tmg  UM  y.  T.  (Altdoif,  1780).  He  is  known  chiefly  by 
his  edition  of  i-:ichhom'a  Urgttehirhit  (Altdorf,  1790-93, 

2  vols.),  and  the  appendix  he  wrote  to  It  (  Venuek  Obrr 
d.M<itaiichtSrlt6p/a»gigeKkidUe,AMAar{,l-.^b').  From 
1T91  to  1800  be  edited  the  AcMSfrt  ftnifEi^Ar^J'nKmnl 
(began  liy  Ammon,  H&nlein,  and  Panlua) ;  from  lAOO 
to  1804  the  Joamalf.  tiimL  LUeratur;  1H05  to  1811. 
the  Joumat  f.  aiatrlaem  Iheal.  Literatur.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  easays  was  published  by  his  aona  In  ISSl 
(Ulm,  2  vDlB.).-^Salntes,  niit.  o/BaHoiKi^Bu,  bk.  1,  ch. 
xi ;  Eerzog,  Rral-EitcfUop.  iv,  6.12 ;  VI.  Scht««r,  £riB- 
nenD^en  aa  J.  P.  GaUer  (Jena,  1827). 

Oa'briaa  (ra/3p{ac  T.  r.  m/^pif,  L  e.  n;^at,A«n> 
i^Jthmok'),  according  to  tha  present  text  of  the  Sept. 
tba  brother  of  Oabael,  to  whom  Tobit  intrusted  (irapi- 
3(n))  ten  talenta  of  silver  (Tob.  i,  14),  though  In  an- 
other place  (Toh.  Iv.  20,  Ttf  tbv  Pajipia ;  compare 
Pritische,  Errg.  Ilmdb.  ad  loc.)  he  Is  described  as  hia 
hthtr.     The  readings  throughout  ara  very  uncertain. 
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and  In  the  venions  the  tumea  art  ttaagdj  cootixwd. 
It  ii  Ui  Dbvioug  cDcTeFCion  to  suppose  that  rajlari^i)! 
r^  dii^ftji  Tiji  ra^pia  ebould  be  read  In  1, 14,  u  is  In 
tact  luggeated  by  Cod.  F.  A.,  rafiijXip  .  .  .  rifi  lit.  Tifi 
I'affpii.  Tha  iniBQndBnitEiiding  of  r^  AtiXfiji  (comp. 
Tab.  i,  10,  16,  etc.)  nBlurally  occasioned  the  omiuion 
of  the  ■rticle.  The  old  Latin  haa  Gahdo  fratri  meo 
fiio  GaboAel;  and  hi  also  iv,  20. 

Oa-brlel  (Heb.  GaMtl',  1>H'''13J,  ciampum  of 
Cod;  Sept.  and  N.T.  rojipiiii.),  a  woM  which  is  r.ot  in 
Itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  an- 
gelic office,  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  to  designate 
the  heavenl)-  messenger  who  was  sent  Co  Daniel  to  ex- 
plain tbe  vision  of  the  ram  and  tlie  ho-goat  (Dan.  vii), 
and  to  commantcate  the  prediction  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  (Dan.  in,  21-37).  Under  the  new  dispensation 
he  was  employed  to  anuounce  the  birth  of  Jobn  the 
Baptist  to  bia  fatber  Zechariah  (Luke  1, 11),  and  that 
of  tbe  Measiab  to  the  Virgiu  Hary  (Luke  i,  36).  See 
AMNcNCiATins.  (It  is  also  added  in  tlie  Tar(;uDis  as 
a  gloas  ou  some  oUier  passages  of  the  0.  T.)  Id  the 
ordinal^  tiaditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Qalnriel  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  (he  archangels  (q.  v.).  In  Scrip- 
ture he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
angelic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  oi  power  of  eonlend' 
ing  against  evil  [we  UichaelJ,  but  in  its  mmietrs- 
tion  of  comfort  and  sympathy  lo  man.  Hia  promi- 
nent character,  therefore,  it  Ihstof  a  "fellow-servant" 
of  the  saints  on  earth  j  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
Bimplicity,  and  absence  of  all  terror  and  mystery,  in 
his  communications  to  men;  his  own  words,  "1  am 
Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God"  (Luke  i, 
19X  ore  rather  in  fsvor  of  the  notion  of  bia  superior 
dignity.     See  Anqrl. 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  "  the  four  great  archangels, 
Hichael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,"  aro  described 
a*  leporting  tbe  corrupt  ilate  of  mankind  to  the  Cre- 
atDi,and  receivingtiieirseveralcomuiissiDna.  ToQa- 
briel  he  says,  "Go,  Onbrlcl,  against  tbe  giants,  the  spu- 
rious one!',  the  sons  of  fomicallon,  and  destroy  tbe  sons 
of  tbe  watchera  from  among  cbo  sons  of  men"(Cre<£ 
Fraffmni  nflit  Boot  of  Enoch,  presen-ed  bv  Svncellus 
In  Scaliger's  notes  on  tbe  Chnmiron  of  Eusehlus,  Am- 
stal.  1658,  p.  4(H).  1u  the  Itabbinicai  writing!  Gabriel 
la  rcpretenled  as  standing  in  frontof  the  divine  throne, 
near  the  standard  of  tbe  tribe  of  Jndab  (Buxtorf,  Ltx. 
Tabaud.  coL  JS).  The  itabbins  also  say  that  ho  is  tbe 
Prince  of  Fire,  and  appointed  to  preside  over  tbe  ripen- 
ing of  fruit ;  (bat  he  was  tlie  only  one  of  the  angels 
who  underatood  Chaldee  and  Syrlac,  and  taught  Jo- 
wpb  the  seventy  langaasea  spoken  at  the  dispersion 
of  Babel ;  that  he  snd  Micbael  destroyed  tbe  boat  of 
Sennacherib,  and  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  Jeruaalem 
(Elaenmeuger'sCMrf.yuJenfjhinu.ti,  S6&,8T9,S80,B63). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Gabriel  is  regarded  witli 
profound  veneration.  To  him,  it  is  affirmed,  a  copy 
of  tbe  whole  Koran  waa  committed,  which  he  im- 
parted in  Buceeauve  portions  to  Mohammed.  He  is 
styled  in  tbe  Koran  Che  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  bis  hands  wiQ  l>e  placed  the  iicales  in 
which  tbe  actions  of  men  will  be  weighed  at  the 
last  dav  (D'Uerbelot,  Bibiiothiqut  OriailaU,  a.  v. 
Gebrail). 

Oabrlel  de  Chluon.  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
missionary,  was  bom  towards  the  beginning  of  tbe 
ITth  century.  He  became  a  Capuchin,  and  was  sent 
M  missionary  lo  Persia  about  1640.  He  settled  at  Is- 
pahan, snd  learned  most  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  enabled  him  to  moke  a  great  number  of  prose- 
lytes. The  favor  he  enjoyed  at  the  court  of  Shah 
Abhas  II  excited  the  envy  of  the  Armenian  priests, 
who  caused  him  great  annoyance.  Gabriel  withdrew 
abont  1660  to  Tabriz  (Tauris  or  Tebreei,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Aserbijan,  in  North  Persia),  where  he 
foonded  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  and  established  mi>- 
siooi  in  Kurdlitu  and  at  Tiflis.     About  1670  be  went 
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on  a  miadon  to  Malabar,  where  be  died  (at  TeHidtcr- 
ry)  Jane  27,  1670.  He  wrote  obsarvaUons  on  tb 
countries  he  had  realded  In,  which  were  afterwards 
published  liy  Mor£ri,  with  a  life  of  Gabriel,  under  tbe 
title  RdaHont  mouerlitt  da  LaxnU,  <m  tmiU  de  la  tt^ 
ii^Km,  da  ffovBtmemaU^  et  drt  cottimna  det  Peratt,  da 
Armiiiau  rt  det  Gaum  (Lyon,  1671,  12mo).  Ttay 
conUin  some  curious  dataila  on  Persian  custom*  and 
mannera,  hut  tha  greater  part  of  the  work  ia  taken  irp 
with  details  concerning  rellglaus  queationa,  Gahriel'a 
order,  and  himself.  See  Nicenin,  iftmMrtt  pour  ter. 
nr  a  rhiitoire  da  iommu  iliiuira,  xxrii,  311 ;  Hotba, 
Nouv.  Biig.  Gtnirat',  xix,  109. 

Oabilel  SIOnltB,  a  learned  Msronite,  waa  bore 
atEdden,  on  Mount  Libtnns,  1!>74.  He  came  to  Boina 
when  seven  years  old,  and  atudied  at  the  Usronite 
College  there.  He  was  made  professor  oT  Oriental 
languages  at  Rome.  In  1614  be  accompanied  tha 
French  embasaador  (at  Rome)  to  Paris,  and  waa  mad* 
professor  of  Arabic  at  the  College  de  France.  In  16M 
he  l>ecame  doctor  of  theology.  In  1630  he  began  to 
work  on  U  Jay's  Polyglot  Bible,  for  which  be  fur- 
nished  the  ^^yriac  and  Arabic  versions.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  164H.  Of  hia  wriliag*,  we  name  LUmr  Pud- 
moi-un  ex  Arab,  in  Lai.  traulaHu  (liome,  IS14,  4to): 
—Grammatiea  Atabica  Martmilanm,  in  Wiroiv  daim 
(Paris,  1616,  4to>.— Hoefer,  A'«d.  Btog.  Gin.  six,  106. 

OHbtlel,  St.,  ConKTegatloi]  o(  the  name  of 
two  monastic  congregations  in  the  Roman  Catb<die 
Church.  1.  The  first  Congregation  of  St.  Gabriel  waa 
etUblished  at  Bologna  by  Cesar  Bianchetti,  a  senatar 
of  Bologna,  who  was  bom  May  S,  1585,  and  aflcT  tbe 
death  of  hia  wife  in  1638,  devoted  himself  with  peal 
leal  to  giving  religions  instruction  to  the  youtb  and 
the  ignorant.  In  order  to  obtain  aid  in  bia  work  be 
establiahed  a  congr^ation  of  lay  gentlemen,  wbo^ 
without  living  In  common,  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christian  inetmction,  and  astembled 
on  certain  days  for  devotional  exercises  and  for  delib- 
eration on  their  work.  Sulisequently  a  second  <OD- 
gregation  waa  organised  of  such  laimen  as  prefened 
to  live  in  common,  and  to  devote  their  whole  lives  ta 
the  cause.  The  latter  were  called  Conriroiti,  the  for- 
mer Otn^tVi,  Tbe  founder  died  in  1655.  The  ceo- 
gregaUon  does  not  appear  to  have  spread  beyond  Bo- 
logna. Members  can  be  received  from  the  ei){htfeDtb 
to  the  fH\ieth  year  of  age.  The  novitiate  lists  Ihrte 
veara,  after  which  tbe  novices  may  be  received  hito 
tbe  congregation  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  They  have  to 
wait  three  years  more  before  they  have  the  right  to 
vote.  The  officers  are  elected  annually.  See  Del;«*t, 
Vita  dfl  Vtnervb.  Seno  di  Dio  Caari  Biimditlti  (Do- 
logna,  1704).  llelyot, 
Dictimnain  da  Ordra 
ReKgit^Lr,  t.  v.  S.  An- 
other "Congregation  of 
tho  Brothers  of  St.  Ga- 
briel" has  been  estab- 
lished in  tbe  present 
century  by  abbii  Def- 
hayes  in  France.  The 
object  of  the  congrega- 
tion ia  to  instruct  the 


iciall 


those  of 
the  Chriatian  doctrine. 
Abbj  Deshayes  at  first 
acted  in  concert  with 
abhi  Jean  Marie  Robert 
de  Lamennais  (q.  v.), 
but  subsequently  they 
'.  I-amennaLs 


organi! 


B  the  c 


gation  of  the  "  Brothers 
nftbeChrbitian  Instruc- 
tion" (q,  v.).     Tha  coDgragation  of  wblcb  Dsibajn 
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tmiMined  the  Bnperior  auiuoed  in  183G  the  n«me  of 
"Coagregatioa  of  Brolben  of  St.  Galiriel,"  after  th« 
patron  uiuc  of  the  fonnder.  Alibi  Dohayea  di  ' 
IMl.  InlS&SthscongngBtloDsludTSesUl'liihnienti 
and  about  4DD  tnambeia.  Everj  fifth  year  tbe  congre- 
gation electa  a  auperior  geaeral,  irha  may  be  re-  ' 
*d  after  tbe  expiratioii  of  hli  Icttd.  Tbe  bud  eitab- 
lubQKnt  of  th«  coagregatioD  ia  at  St.  Ltarent  dc 
Sivre.     See  Uigne,  IHei.  dti  Ordra  Sdig.  vuL  U 

OabileUtas.     3m  Axabaituts. 

OactMB,  Bathohd,  a  French  Proteitant  divine, 
wu  born  at  Caitm  tavard*  161G.  Id  1649  be  wu 
■ppcdnted  paatoT  of  hii  native  citj,  irbere  he  aoon  lie- 
came  diitingoiabed  as  a  pittclier.  Id  ]GM  be  wt 
called  to  Paiii  to  enpply  tbe  ProtestnTit  church  of  Cha- 
renton.  He  died  at  Pariaia  December,  1668.  Daring 
Ua  soioDm  at  Cistras  he  contiibnted  to  the  fonn 
•f  so  academy,  which  did  not  lait  long,  bat  coanted 
among  iti  membera  manj  dietlngniibed  men.  He 
pobliabed  a  namber  of  sepante  urniDnP,  sixteen  at 
which  have  been  collected  under  the  title  Stitt  £er- 
mtmi  tur  Sf^enU  tajtU  (Geneva,  IGiW,  8vo).  See 
\lAhf,LaFnntceProte^aKle,j,.v.;  Hotter,  Xoue.  Biag. 
Giner.  lix,  ISO ;  Vinet.  Hit.  de  la  Pridkalim  (Pane, 
1860,  8vo,  §  7,  p.  2BC-S03). 

Gad  (Heb.fi.  "^i, /crtwu,  Gta.  ixs,  n,althDngh 
•Dother  algnlAcation  is  alluded  to  in  Gen.  xliz,  ID 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  ril),  the  name  of  two  men,  and  of  the 
deaceitdanla  of  one  of  them;  also  of  a  beatben  deity 
aodofapUnt.     See  also  Baal-Gad ;  Uiodai^Gad. 

1.  (Josephns  I'd^ocO  Jacob's  seveuib  son,  the 
flnt-bora  of  Zilpah,  Leab's  maid,  and  whole-brotber 
to  Asher  (Gen.  nix,  11-13;  zlvi,  16, 18),  bom  aatumn 
BlC  ibis.  The  foUowing  ia  a  copioui  account  of  him 
and  his  postciit/.    See  Jacob. 

1,  Ai  to  tbe  namt,  lime  ere  several  interpretations : 
(o.)  The  paaaage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name  of 
Gad  is  preaerved — like  the  others,  an  exclamation 
hii  birth — ii  more  than  nsuall^  obicDre ;  "  And  Leah 
■■id,  >  In  furtnne'  (ie-gad,  Tja),and  the  called  his  name 
Gad"  (Gen.  xjtx.  II).  Snch  Is  supposed  lo  be  tbe 
meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the  passage  (the  Kelh^) ;  h 
It  stood  at  the  time  of  the  Sept.,  whiL-li  renders  the  luy- 
wonl  by  iv  nJ^V''"  which  it  is  followed  by  Jerome 
in  the  \a\g.fttieiiri:  In  his  Q/kuI.  tn  Cflwriin,  Jeror 
has u/ortno.  JosephUB(^iif.  i,  10,8)  gives  it  still 
dilTerent  turn — rvx^'Os^/orinloia.  Bat  in  the  ms 
ginal  emendations  of  the  Matoretei  (the  JCtri)  t.'ie  wo 
la  given  13  Ka,  "  Gad  has  come."  This  construction 
ia  adopted  by  tbe  ancient  versions  nf  Onkelos,  Aquih 
{!,\9iv  i,  Wmi),  and  Symmachna  (J,k9iv  rd5).  (*.) 
In  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  Itnd  the  name 
played  npon  in  a  different  mannar;  "Gad"  Is  here 
Uken  ■■  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (tbe  term 
constantly  used  far  wbicfa  \»  grdud' ,vni),  and  the  al- 
Iniiou — tbe  tarns  of  which  it  ia  Impauilile  adequately 
30  convey  in  English— would  seem  to  be  to  the  irregn- 
lar  life  of  predatory  warfare  which  ihould  be  pursued 
by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement  on  the  bordera  of  the 
l^mised  Ijnd.  "  Gad,  a  plundering  troop  {gaind") 
shall  plunder  him  {jB^i«f-«»-iui),  but  be  will  plunder 
(ya.yitf)  [at  the]  heel"  (Gen.  ilii,  19).  Jerome  (ifc 
Uatrdicl.  JacoK)  jnterpreta  this  of  the  revenge  taken 
by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on  their  return  ^m  the 
conquest  of  Western  Palestine  for  the  Incursions  of  the 
desert  tribes  during  their  alMsnce.  (c.)  The  force  here 
lent  to  the  name  bis  tieen  by  some  partially  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Oen.  xxx,  e.  g,  the  Samaritan  ver- 
rion,  tbsVeneto-Greek.aadour  own  A. V.  (uniting;  this 
with  tbe  preceding) — "■  troop  (of  rhiidren)  Cometh." 
Bat  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  word  ^nJud^ — 
hj  which  It  ia  here  soaght  to  interpret  the  gad  uf  Gen. 
XXX,  11— possessed  Its  own  special  signification  oftar- 
bnlanca  and  fierceness,  which  makes  It  bardly  ■ppUca- 
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bta  to  children  in  the  sense  of  a  numtKror  crowd,  tbe 
image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Eiacllj  as  the  turns 
of  Jacob's  language  apply  la  tbe  cbancleristics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  his  oiiusionB  and  those  in  the  exclamaUon  of 
Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost.  To 
suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient  divinity, 
the  god  Fartone,  who  is  conjectured  to  be  once  alluded 
to — and  once  only— in  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of 
JeaUb,  under  the  title  of  Corf  (lasu  Ixv,  11 ;  A.V.  "that 
tioop;"  Gesenius,  "dem  GlUck"),  is  surely  a  poor  ex- 
planation.    See  below,  S. 

1.  Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  Individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent  into 
Egypt  seven  sons  sre  ascribed  to  him,  remarkable  fiimi 
the  bet  that  a  majority  of  their  names  have  plural  ter- 
minations, as  if  Uioee  of  families  rather  tlun  persons 
(Gen.  xlvl,  Ifi).  The  list,  with  a  slight  variation,  is 
■gain  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  census  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai  (Numb,  xzvi,  16-16).  See  AboD) 
Exbon;  Oxni. 

Tkibe  of  Gad.— The  position  of  Gad  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  on  the  sooth  side  of 
the  tabernacle  (Numb,  ii,  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  start  from  Sinai  was  Eiiassph,  son 
of  Reael  or  Deuel  (ii,  14  ;  x,  30).  God  is  regularly 
named  in  the  various  enumerations  of  the  tribes  throngb 
the  wanderings — at  the  dispatching  of  the  spies  (xiil, 
IE),  the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (xxvi,  3, 16) 
— but  the  only  Inference  we  can  draw  is  an  indication 
of  a  commencing  alliance  with  tbe  tribe  which  was 
subwiquently  to  be  his  next  neighbor.  He  has  left  the 
more  closely-related  tribe  of  Asher  to  take  up  bis  posi- 
^on  next  to  Reuben.  These  two  tribes  also  preserve 
a  near  eqoallty  in  their  numbers,  not  suffering  from 
the  flnctoatlons  which  were  endured  by  the  others. 
At  the  flnt  census  Gad  had  46,650,  and  Keuben  46,500 : 
at  the  Ust  Gad  hod  40,500,  and  Reuben  46,330.  This 
alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of 
their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  these  two 
tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
hjd  left  five  hundred  years  before  with  their  occupa- 
tions unchanged.  "  The  trade  of  thy  elaves  hath  been 
about  cattle  fh>m  our  youth  even  till  now" — "  we  are 
ahepberda,  both  we  and  our  fUberij"  (Gen.  xlvl,  84 ; 
xlvij,  4)— such  was  the  account  which  the  patriarchs 
gave  of  themselvea  to  Pharaoh.  The  civilization  and 
the  peraecutiona  of  E;rvpt  had  worked  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  most  of  the  iribea,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  re- 
mained faitbful  to  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  Abraham, 
Isasc,  and  Jacob;  and  at  the  bait  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
we  Hnd  them  coming  forward  to  Moses  witli  the  repre- 
sentation that  they  "  have  cattle"—"  ■  great  multitude 
of  cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cinct* of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  tlieir 
flocks  and  herds  ?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they  pray, 
be  given  them  fbr  a  posseasion,  and  let  them  not  be 
brought  over  Joidan  (Numb,  xxxii,  1-h).  They  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking  their  proper 
share  of  tlie  diSculUei  oTsabdaing  th^  land  of  Canaan, 
and  after  that  task  had  been  effected,  and  tbe  appor- 
tionment amongst  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  completed 
"at  thedoorwav  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
in  Sbiloh,  before  Jehovah,"  they  were  di.smiased  by 
Joshua  "  to  their  tents,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  little 
ones,  and  their  cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind 
then  In  Gllead.  To  their  laUi  they  went— lo  the  dan- 
gel*  and  delights  ofthe  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  Ibw  partial 
glimpses  excepted — the  later  histoiy  allows  them  to 
remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appuars,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lahi  chleBy  Bboat  the  centre  of  the 
land  eaat  of  Jordan.  The  sonth  of  that  district — Irom 
the  Aman  (wsdy  Mq)eb),  about  half  way  down  tbe 
Dead  Sea,  to  Seshbon,  iiearly  due  ei 
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irai  oeeopled  bj-  Reaben,  and  at  or  about  H«sbbon  the 
poaaessions  of  Gad  commeDcad,  Thcj  embraced  half 
OiUad,  u  the  oldest  reoord  ■pedally  atatea  (Deat.  iii, 
IJ),  or  hair  the  land  of  the  children  oTAmmon  (Joeb. 
xiii,  2&),  probabl)'  the  monntainoDB  diitrlet  which  la 
intenected  by  the  torrent  Jabboh — if  the  wady  Zurka 
be  the  Jsbbok — inclading  aa  ita  moat  northern  town 
the  ancient  sanctuan  of  Hahanalm.  On  the  east  the 
lUrtheat  landmark  given  ia  "Aroer,  that  f^cei  Kab- 
bah," the  pfeaent  Amman  (Josh,  zill,  !&).  The  Ara- 
bian desert  thoa  appears  to  have  been  the  eaatem 
bonndarj-.  West  WBS  the  Jordan  (Joeh.  xili.  27).  The 
norlheni  boandBT7  is  aomewhat  more  difficult  to  do- 
flne.  Gad  posscMed  the  whole  Jordan  valley  as  far  a> 
the  Sea  orGalilee(xiii,27),but  among  the  moDntalns 
eastvanl  the  territorv  extended  no  (krther  north  than 
tbe  river  Jabbok.  The  border  aeems  to  have  run  diag- 
onally from  that  point  acrou  the  mountains  by  Maha- 
naim  to  tbe  Eouthem  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Joah.  xii,  1-6;  xiii,  2G,  BO,  SI ;  Deut.  iii,  12,  IS;  >ee 
Porter's  Damaiait,  il,  £62).  The  territory  thus  cnn- 
aisted  of  two  comparativoly  separata  and  Independent 
porta,  (I)  the  high  land  on  the  general  level  of  Che 
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conntry  eait  of  Jordan,  and  (3)  tho  aonk  ralley  of  Hk 
Jordan  Itself  i  the  former  dimlniahlng  at  the  Jabbcli. 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley  oa 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to  the  reiy 
Sea  of  Cinnerelh  or  Genneaaiet  Itself. 

or  the  atructure  and  character  of  the  land  whith 
thus  belonged  In  tbe  tribe—"  the  land  o(  Gad  and  Gil- 
ead"— we  have  only  vague  information.  From  tlw 
western  part  of  Palestine  ita  aspect  U  that  of  a  wail  of 
purple  moanlain.witb  a  singularly  horiiontal  ontliwL 
here  and  there  the  sur&ce  is  seamed  by  tbe  raviSB, 
through  which  tbe  toirents  find  their  way  to  the  Jor- 
dan, but  thia  does  not  much  affect  the  vertical  wall- 
like  look  of  ths  range.  Bat  on  a  neatot  appTOacbiii 
the  Jordan  valley,  the  horiiontal  outline  twcomee  l>o- 
ken,  and  when  the  aummits  are  attained  a  new  tceat 
la  aoid  to  burst  on  the  view.  "  A  wide  table-land  ap- 
pears, tossed  about  in  wild  confunon  of  nndolaliBE 
downs,  clothed  with  rich  graas  tbroogbout;  in  (be 
southern  p«.rts  trees  are  thinly  acattercd  hen  ud 
there,  aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  *a  if  tbe  reiici 
of  a  primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away;  tie 
northern  parte  atill  abound  in  magnificent  woiidi  of 
nycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilel,  and  enormoos  fig- 
trees.  These  downs  am  broken  by  thm  deep  dclila, 
thrDDgh  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarmiik.  tbe 
Jabbok,  and  the  Amon  &I1  into  tbe  valley  of  the  Jcc- 
dan  and  the  Dead  Sua.  On  the  east  they  melt  avir 
into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a  gimdnal  descent 
!  joins  tb:  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Hauron,  and  of  tbe 
I  Assyriun  dcMtt"  (Stanley,  PaUiline,  p.  SSO).  Il  b  a 
verj'  pictnrcBque  country- — not  the  "  flat,  open  downi  of 
!  smooth  and  even  turT'  of  tbe  country  round  Hethbon 
I  (Irby,  p.  143),  the  sheep-walks  of  Reuben  and  of  tbe 
I  Sloabites,  liut  "most  beautifully  varied  with  hanging 
'  woods,  mostly  of  the  valkinia  oak,  laurestimta,  redar. 
arbutuH,  arbutus  andraebne,  etc.  At  Umea  the  omn- 
tiy  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  park"  (it.  p.l4i), 
"graceful  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herlMge"  (Por- 
ter, llaodb.  p.  alO).     See  Gilead. 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  tbe  GwlKea ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  tbemselres 
lieyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of  the  rriga 
of  Jutham  of  Judah  (I  Cbron.  v.  11,  IG)  sliow  Ibem  to 
have  been  ut  that  time  sstablished  over  tbe  whole  of 
Gilead,  and  in  possession  of  Bashsn  as  tmi  at  Saleah— 
the  modem  Sulkhod,  a  town  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  nolile  plain  of  the  Hanrin— and  very  br  Mi 
to  the  north  and  the  east  of  the  border  given  them 
originally,  while  the  Manaasitas  were  pushed  stilt  far- 
ther northwards  to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chron.  r,  ?3). 
They  eoon  became  identtiied  with  Gilead,  that  naice 
30  memorable  in  the  earlieat  hietury  of  the  nalioii; 
and  in  many  of  the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the 
nnnie  of  Gad,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that 
of  Bashan.  In  the  aong  ofDeliorah,  "  Gilead"  ia  sail 
to  have  "  abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg,  v,  IT).  Japb- 
thah  appears  to  have  been  a  Godite,  a  native  of  Btb- 
peb  (Judg.  xl,  84 ;  compare  81,  and  Josh,  xiii,  «>,  and 
vet  he  is  always  deelfinated  "the  Gilaadite;"  and  te 
also  with  Banillai  of  Mahanairo  (S  Sam.  xiii,  T7. 
Ears  ii,  Gl ;  comp.  Josh,  xiii,  !6). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Biblical  localitiv 
in  this  tribe,  with  thrir  probable  identifications: 


Hap  etUia  Tribe  DfQsd. 


'"■   {"tes 


[On  Waiyatlrjf 
Sajib. 
Airth. 

"-    --4eil.Ekkdi)! 
LtaBela-buah 


?)   '■r 


Jcflir-ikliulaUia. 


Mlinish,  or  Nlmrlm- 


[N.  ot  Widr  Zulki.] 


X^fboa.  da  [9.  of  Wkd;  Zoriu]. 

The  cbaractar  of  tba  tribe  Is  throiiKhaut  Uronglj 
marked — fierce  and  wirlilu — "atroDg  max  of  might, 
men  of  wmr  for  the  battle,  tbat  could  buidle  shield  and 
buckler,  their  face*  the  faces  of  liana,  and  like  roes 
nfoa  tba  mountaiiu  for  swittaeM."  Sach  ta  tbe 
grmphic  deM:ripUan  given  af  tboae  eleven  beroai  of 
Gmd— "the  leait  of  tbem  more  than  equal  to  a  bnn- 
dred,  and  tba  greiteet  to  a  ttaoauuid" — who  joined 
their  fortunet  to  David  at  the  time  of  hi*  gieateat  dis- 
credit and  ambarrasiment  (I  Chron.  nil,  8),  undeterred 
by  the  natural  difflcuttiea  of  "flood  and  field"  which 
atDod  in  their  waj.  Sorroandad  at  they  were  by 
Ammonite:,  Uidiaaites,  Hagiritei,  "Ohlldraa  of  the 
Eaat,"  and  all  the  other  countleas  tribee,  animated  by 
.  >  common  hostility  to  the  atntngera  wboM  coming  bid 
di>poBse»ed  them  ot  their  falreat  diatiicta,  the  warlilie 
propensitlea  of  the  tribe  mast  have  iiad  many  opportu- 
nitlei  of  exercise.  One  of  ite  greatest  engagement!  is 
related  iu^l  Chran.  v,  19-22.  Hen  their  opponents 
were  the  wandering  Ishmaelitisb  tribes  ot  Jetnr,  Ne- 
phiih,  and  Nodab  (comp.  Gen.  xxt,  15),  nomad  people, 
posaessed  of  an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  sheep,  and 
aiaea,  to  this  day  the  i-haractetistic  pouesaioos  of  their 
Bedonin  succeison.  This  Immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqaeron,  who  seem  to  have  entered 
with  it  on  the  former  mode  ot  lifb  of  their  victlma : 
pmbably  pushed  their  way  further  into  the  Eastern 
wilderness  in  the  "stesda"  of  these  Uagaritea.  Ad- 
otber  of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  history 
of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements 
of  a  different  nstnra  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
Sorceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  ot  the  plan. 
deien  ot  the  desert.  In  the  behavior  of  Jepbthah 
throngbont  that  affecting  hlsCoiy  there  are  traces  of  a 
Bpirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chlvaleresque ;  the 
high  tone  taken  with  the  elders  ot  Gilead,  the  noble 
but  fhjitless  expostulation  with  the  king  of  Ammon 
before  the  attack,  the  basty  vow,  the  overwhelming 
grief,  and  yet  the  peraistent  devotion  otporpoae,  sure- 
ly in  ell  these  there  an  marks  of  a  great  nobility  ot 
dispositiOD,  which  mnst  have  baen  more  or  lesa  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gadites  in  general.  It  to  tbis  we  add 
tbe  lovsltv,  the  generosity,  and  the  delicacy  ot  Bir- 
sUlai  {-i  Sam.  xlx,  S3-39>.  wa  ohuin  a  very  high  Ides 
of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were  snch  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of  Gad, 
brget  that  in  all  probabilily  Elijih  the  Tisbblte,  "  who 
waa  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  was  one  of  them. 

But,  while  exhibiUng  these  higb  personal  qualities. 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers  nee. 
(■■■ry.to  enable  him  to  lake  any  active  or  leading  part 
in  the  conhderacy  otthe  nation.  The  winiora,  who 
randeivd  such  assistance  to  David,  might,  when  Ish- 
boeheth  set  up  hie  court  at  Mahinaim  as  klnR  of  Is- 
rael, have  done  much  towards  affirming  bis  rights. 
Had  Abner  made  choice  of  Shecbem  or  Shiloh  instead 
of  Mabauaim — the  qaick,  explwiiva  Ephraim  instead 
of  the  Dnready  Gad — who  can  donbt  that  the  troubles 
of  David'*  nlgn  would  have  been  immensely  in- 
I  iiiaai  il,  perfaap*  the  establishment  of  the  northern 

"  ■  a  by  nearly  a  caotBry?     David's 
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pratence  at  the  same  ci^  during  his  flight  fkvm  Absa- 
lom produced  no  effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  an  not 
mentioned  as  having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels 
between  Ephraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  wis  by  position  and  drcumatancas 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  ot  Jordan,  It  still  ntain- 
ed  some  connection  with  tbem.  We  may  Infer  that  it 
was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom 
— "Know  ye  not,"  says  Ahah  In  Samaria,  "know  ya 
not  that  Ramoth  in  Gilead  Is  ours,  and  we  be  slill,  and 
take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria  ?"  (1 
Kings  xiil,  8).  The  territory  of  Gad  was  the  battle- 
field on  which  tbe  long  and  fierce  struggles  of  Svria 
and  Israel  were  fought  out,  and,  a*  an  agricultural 
pastoral  countr}',  it  must  have  suffered  sevenly  in 
consequence  (1  King*  xx,  88). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglith  Pileaer 
(I  Chron.  V,  SS),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  tbe  dlies 
of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  Inhabited  by  the  Am, 
monilaa.  "Hath  Israel  no  sons?  bsth  he  no  heir? 
why  doth  Halcham  (1.  e.  Holoch)  Inherit  Gad,  and  hia 
people  dwelt  In  his  cities  V  (xlix,  1).  See  Kelsnd,  Pa- 
laM.  p.  I6i  sq. ;  Baickhardt,  TViiv.  ia  Ssiia,  p.  845  sq. 

a,  (Josephus  Taiot,  Ami.  vii,  13,  4.)  "The  seer" 
(ninn),  or  *'lhe  king's  seer,"  1.  e.  David's— snch  ap- 
pear* to  hare  been  his  official  title  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29 ; 
!  Chron.  zxix,  25;  !  Sam.xxiv.  11;  lCbron.xxi,9) 
— was  a  "  prophet"  (t(^33),  wlio  appears  to  have  Joined 
David  when  in  "  the  bold,"  ai>d  at  whose  advice  be 
quitted  it  for  tbe  forest  ot  Harelb  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6).  aC. 
1061.  Whether  he  remained  with  David  during  his 
wanderings  is  not  to  bo  ascertained :  we  do  not  again 
encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  king,  when  he 
reappears  in  connection  with  the  punishment  Inflicted 
tor  the  numbering  otthe  people  (2  Sam.  xxlv,U-19{ 

I  Chran,  xxi,  9-19),  B.C.  clr.  1018.  Bnt  he  was  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  royal  establishment  at  Jerusa- 
lem, for  he  wrote  a  book  (see  CBRaniCLsa,  Book  op) 
of  the  Acts  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxii,  t»),  and  al*o  as- 
*isted  in  settling  tbe  arrangements  tbr  the  musical  ser 
vice  otthe  "hoose  ot  God,"  by  which  his  name  was 
handed  down  to  times  long  afler  bis  own  (2  Cbron. 
xzlx,2G).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introduction  Gad 
has  been  compared  with  El|]ah  (Jerome,  Qu.  Nebr.  on  I 
Sam.  xxii,  6),  with  whom  he  may  have  been  of  tbe 
same  tribe,  if  hi*  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  bis 
parentage,  bat  this  i*  muupported  by  any  evidence. 
Kor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  for  Ewald'i  sug- 
gestion (GaeL  Hi,  116)  (hat  he  was  of  the  school 
at  SemueL  If  this  could  be  made  ont,  it  woiihl 
aflbrd  a  natural  reason  for  bis  Joining  David.     See 

3.  ThenameGAit(witbthe*Tt.im;  Sept.  Jm/i J. 
VKv  V.  r.  iai/iiev,  or,  according  to  the  reading  ot  Je- 
rome and  of  some  MSS„  ruyii)  is  mentioned  in  lea.  liv, 

II  {A.V."  troop").  The  word,  by  a  combination  with 
the  Arabio,  mav  be  leglOmately  taken  to  denote /or- 
(wu  (see  Pococke,  ^;>rr.  i7iff.  Arab.  p.  140).  So  Ge- 
senius,  Hitzlg,  and  Ewald  have  Uken  Gad  in  theii 
respective  versions  of  Isaiah,  nndering  the  clause, 
"  who  spread  a  table  to  fortune."  This  view,  which 
1*  the  general  one,  makes  fortune  In  this  passage  to  be 
an  object  ot  idolattons  worship.  There  is  great  disa- 
greement, however,  as  to  the  power  of  nature  which 
this  name  waa  Intended  to  denote,  and.  from  tbe  scsn^ 
data,  then  Is  little  else  than  men  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  majority,  among  whom  an  some  of  the 
chiefrabMnlcal  commentators  (see  Bnitorf,Z*i.ro(B». 
col.  1034).  as  well  as  Oesenius,  MUnter,  and  Ewald. 
consider  Gid  to  l>e  the  form  nnder  which  the  planet  Ja- 
piltr  was  worshipped  as  the  gniter  star  of  good  tbrtune 
(see  especially  GeKnius.Conm.eJW'ifnJoaia.  ad  loc). 
Others,  among  whom  b  Vitringa,  suppose  Old  to  bavr: 
represented  the  5ua,  while  Hnetios  regards  it  as  a  rep- 
resenUtive  of  the  Jfona,  and  Movprs,  the  latest  writer 
ot  any  eminence  on  Syro-Arabiao  idolatry,  lake*  it  tc 
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hsve  bMD  the  pluMt  Veitut  (Die  PUmaer,  i,  660).  See 
Bet.,  On  Ibe  olher  hind,  if  Gad  Im  derived  from 
1la  in  the  tense  of  to  prai,  lo  croud,  it  may  meaa  a 
froop.  a  ka^  (to  which  mum  Chera  U  an  allusioa  in 
Gen.  xlix,  19) ;  und  Hohciwl,  u  cited  in  RoMnmUilcr'd 
SchoHa,  ad  loc.,  u  welt  bb  Deyling,  in  hb  Obtcmul. 
Huali,  p.  673,  have  each  attempted  a  mode  by  which 
the  [HUBga  might  be  expUineil  if  Gad  and  Sfati  were 
taken  in  the  nn>e  of  Iroop  and  numter  (we  further 
Dav.  Uill's  diu.  ad  loc.  in  hia  Dta.  Srlicta,  p.  81-lSS). 
See  Muni. 

Some  h>*e  auppoied  tliaCalrace  of  [he  Syrian  wor- 
■hlp  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclamation  of  l.Bah, 
when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  zxi,  11),  1j|,  tit^ad, 
or,  08  the  Keri  hse  it,  1}  it^,  "Gad,  or  Ruod  fortune 
Cometh."  Tha  Targum  of  I^udo-Jonatfaan  and  tlie 
Jerusalem  Targum  both  ni-re  "a  lucky  planet  Com- 
eth," bat  it  la  most  probable  that  this  ia  an  interpreta- 
tion whlcbgrevroutof  the  uatrolngicul  belief*  of  a  later 
time,  and  we  can  inhr  iiothinK  from  it  with  respect  to 
the  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan  Aram  in  the 
agt  of  Jacob.  That  this  Inter  belief  in  a  deity  Fortuna 
exieled,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
(Lex,  Talm.  s.  v.)  tsya  tiiat  anciently  It  was  a  eattom 
for  each  man  to  have  in  his  housa  a  splendid  couch, 
which  waa  not  used,  but  was  set  apart  for  "  the  prince 
of  tlie  house,"  that  is,  for  the  star  or  constellation  For- 
tune, b>  render  it  more  pro{Htiou<.  This  couch  naa 
called  the  couch  of  Gudu,  or  good-luck  (Talm.  BaU. 
SanhtJ.t.Wa;  .Vedonm,  f.  66  a),  A^\n,in  BirrihUh 
Rabba,  §  65,  tho  words  -aS*  O"?^,  in  Gen.  xivii,  31, 
are  explained  as  an  jnTocalion  to  Gnda  or  Fortune. 
Rabbi  Uoees  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Alien-Eira  (on  Gen. 
xu,  II),  saya  "that  t»  (Isa.  Ixv,  11)  aignifiei  the 
star  of  luck,  which  points  to  ever}-thing  titat  ia  good, 
for  thus  ia  the  lonijUBgo  of  Kedar  (Arabic);  but  he 
Hiys  that  11  N3  (Gen.  xxx,  11)  is  not  used  in  tho  same 
■ease."  Illuttrations  of  the  andent  custom  ofpbcing 
a  banquetini;  tabic  in  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  In 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  (he  Ethiopians 
(Herod,  iii,  17,  IS),  and  in  the  feaat  made  Ijv  the  Baby- 
lonians for  their  god  Bel,  which  Is  described  in  the 
apociyphal  history  of  Bel  and  tho  Dragun  (comp.  also 
Herod,  i,  181,  etc.).  The  table  in  tho  temple  of  Belus 
ts  described  byDiodoruaSiculos  (ii,  9)  as  being  of  beat- 
en gold,  40  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  weighing  600 talents. 
On  it  were  placed  two  drinking-cup9(jco)i);^i"'')'"'S''- 
ing  3D  talents,  two  censers  of  800  talents  each,  and  three 
golden  goblet*,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1200 
Babylonian  talents.  The  couch  and  table  of  the  god 
In  the  temple  of  Zeus  Trj-philiua  at  Patara,  in  the  island 
of  P.^nchsa,  are  mentioned  by  Dkidonu  (v.  46 ;  comp. 
also  Vli^l,  jEh.  ii,  768).  In  addition  to  the  opinions 
whi^h  have  been  referred  to  above,  mav  be  quoted  that 
of  Stephen  le  Moyna  (  Var.  Snrror.  p.'  363),  who  says 
that  Gad  is  Uie  goat  of  Hendes,  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun ;  and  of  Lo  Clere 
(C<"ni«.tB/,a,)andUkBmscher((»i.PAi/.iv,18,etc.), 
who  identir>*  Gad  with  Hecate.  Macrobina  (SiK.  i,  19) 
tells  us  that  in  the  laUr  Egyptian  mytliology  Tt;pi  was 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided  over 
birth,  and  was  represented  by  the  moon.  This  will 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  rendering  of  the 
Sept.  as  given  by  Jerome.  Traces  of  the  worship  of 
Gad  remain  in  tha  proper  names  Baal  Gad  and  Gid- 
dencme  (Plant.  Pan.  v,  S),  Hie  latter  of  which  Geseni- 
Ds  (.Von.  Phim.  p.  407)  renders  nvSi  ^J,  "  favoring 
fortune"  (comp.  Wirth,  Df  Gad  rt  iftniJadaoniin  hodi- 
aniuruni  iTiii,  Altorf,  ITlb).    See  Baal. 

4.  Far  the  plant  ^id^  see  Coriander. 

Oadfiim  (rd  Tafnpa  in  Josephns,  proh.  from  ^l!l, 
•  tBoU  [see  GxuErtAu] ;  only  In  N.  T.  in  the  Gentile 
Talaimvis),  a  strong  city  (Jrsephus,  AM.  xiii,  13,  3), 
•itnited  near  the  river  Hianmax  (Pliny,  H.  A',  t,  16), . 
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east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  a^nil  ScythopoGa  tat 
Tiberias  (Eusebiua,  Onomatliam,  s.  v.),  and  16  Banna 
miles  distant  (h>m  each  of  those  plaoea  (Itui.  Aa/m. 
ed.Wesa.  p.  196,  198 1  Tab.  Pad.),  or  SO  stadia  froa 
tbe  latter  (Joseph.  Li/r,  S  65).  It  stood  on  the  topaf 
a  hilt,  at  the  foot  of  which,  upon  the  bank*  of  the  His- 
romax,  three  miles  diatant,  were  war.u  apring*  inl 
baths  called  Amatha  (Omm.  s.  v.  £tham  and  Gadsn; 
/(IB.  Ant.  Martyr.'}.  Josephns  catia  it  the  capiBl  rf 
Persa  (War,  i<,  8),  and  Polyhius  says  it  was  ne  itf 
the  most  strongly  tortifled  cities  in  the  country  (v,7], 
8).  A  large  district  was  attached  lo  it,  called  by  Jo- 
sephns Gadarilu  (rataptrie.  War,  iii,  10, 10) ;  Stfabo 
also  informs  us  that  the  warm  healing  springs  wera 
"in  the  territory  of  Gudara"  (iv  rp  ra^aptlt,  Caf. 
svi).  They  wero  termed  Thennn  Helin.  and  wen 
reckoned  inferior  only  to  those  of  Baia  (Eoaeh.  Ow. 
miat.').  According  lo  Epiphinlus  (ode.  Bora,  i,  in) 
a  yeariy  festival  was  held  at  these  bath*  (Beland,  p 
776).  The  cavern*  in  the  rocks  are  also  menlknied  hj 
EjHphanius  (I.  c.)  in  terms  which  seem  to  show  that 
thev  were  in  hi*  dav  used  for  dwelling*  u  well  as  liv 
tonibs.  Gsdara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Biblr, 
but  it  is  evidently  identical  with  the  "conotiy  of  the 
Gadarenes"  (i(hipn  or  Tfo^tu/pot  rJv  r«iopii»Tik,MaA 
V,  1 ;  Luke  viii,  SO,  37). 

Gadara  Mems  to  have  been  founded  and  chiefly  ia- 
halnted  by  Gentiles,  for  Josephns  says  of  it.  in  conjaac- 
tlon  with  Gaia  and  Hippos,  "they  wen:  Gncian  cit- 
ies" (AkI.  ivU,  11,  4).  The  tirst  historical  nMiee  4 
Gadara  is  its  capture,  along  with  Pella  and  other  d^ 
iea,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  the  year  B.C.  218  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xil,  S,  3).  About  twen^  years  afterwudi 
it  was  taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Janncus,  after 
a  siege  of  ten  months  (A  at.  xiii,  18,  8 ;  War,  i,  4, !). 
Tha  Jews  retained  pwsession  of  it  for  some  tiiae;  but 
the  place  having  been  destroyed  during  their  dril 
wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  to  gratify  his  ftndmia 
Demetrius,  wbowasaGadar»ne(U'ar,i.7,  7).  Vba 
Gsbinins,  the  proeonani  of  Syria,  changed  the  goven. 
ment  of  Jndss  by  dividing  the  country  into  fire  db- 
tricls,  and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  maa- 
cil,  Gadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts (War,  i,  8,  6).  The  tetTitot7  of  Gadan,  ailk 
the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  added  by  AngnW 
to  tbe  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  {AiH.  xv,  7,  3); 
thini  which,  on  tbe  death  of  tbe  latter.  It  was  tnnderad, 
and  joined  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph,  ffiu'.ii.t, 
3).  According  to  tbe  present  text  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  fini 
outbreak  of  tbe  war  with  the  Jews,  all  ita  Inhabitaali 
massacred,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the  aurronnding 
villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph.  If  or.  iii.  T,  I):  b« 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  (see  Robinson,  la/ir 
Bib.  Sa.  p.  87,  note)  that  the  piece  there  rtftnedt* 
isGABABA(q.v.).  However  that  may  have  been.Gs-  I 
dara  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  cHin 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  8,  8).  Stephen  d  \ 
Byzantium  (p.  S54)  reckoned  it  a  part  of  Ci»lB-Syri«, 
and  Pliny  (fiiit.  A'of.  v,  16)  a  part  of  tbe  DecspciUi 
(comp.  William  ofTyte,  xvii,  13).  At  a  later  perinl 
it  was  the  scat  of  an  episcopal  see  in  Palastioa  Snu- 
da,  whose  bishops  are 
named  in  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Epbesu* 
(Reland,Paie»(.p.l76, 
215,  323,  226).  It  i* 
also  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Reland,  p. 
775iRitUr,ffntt.xTii, 
318).  For  coins,  see 
Eckhel  (Dodr.  A'uib. 
iii,  318).  It  felt  to  ru- 
ins soon  after  the  Uo- 
hammedan  conquest, 
and  ha*  now  been  de- 
serted for   Gantoriaii 
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wtth  the  exMpliDn  of  &  few  binlliea  of  ihephaidt,  who 
occBsionully  find  ■  home  in  its  rock'bewn  tomb*. 

U(Ht  uiodem  suthoriciei  (Kaainer,  in  hii  /VtioKuKi, 
Barckhurdt,  Swlieti}  lind  Gadan  ia  tha  prewot  vil- 
lage of  UntJcrit.  Uuckingbuo,  however,  ideatiliea 
this  with  Oamalii  {Tna.  u  Palat.  ii,  252  k),)  ;  though 
It  Buy  bo  added  that  his  ftcts,  if  not  hia  rcuoaintp, 
Ind  to  B  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  general  opinion. 
On  a  partiRllj  iaolsted  hill  at  the  nonh-weil«rn  ez- 
tfaniily  of  themountiuiu  of  Gileail,  about  sixteen  miles 
fVom  Tiberias,  lie  tha  extensive  and  remarkablD  rulni 
of  U'^Ktu.  Tbiee  miles  aorthward,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  ia  the  deep  bed  of  the  Shariat  el  Mandlmr,  tha 
■Dcient  Hieromix ;  and  here  are  stilt  the  wium  springs 
of  Amatlia  (nee  Irby  and  HBngle^  p.  £96;  Liiidik.;,  il, 
97,  9S).  On  the  went  is  the  Jord^  valley ;  and  on  the 
aODth  is  wady  el  'Arab,  rnnaing  parallel  to  the  Mund- 
hllr.  Um-Keia  occupies  the  crest  of  the  ridge  between 
the  two  latter  wadjaj  andaa  this  creat  declines  inele- 
VBtlon  towards  the  east  aa  well  ua  the  wwt,  the  situa- 
tion is  atrong  and  comminding.  The  city  formed 
nearly  a  aquare.  The  npper  part  of  It  aloodon  a  level 
spot,  and  appears  to  have  been  walled  all  round,  the 
■ecUvitlea  of  the  bill  lieing  on  all  aidea  exceedingly 
ateep.  The  eastern  gate  of  entrance  boa  Its  portals 
atill  Temaining.  The  prevalent  orders  of  architecture 
are  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian.  The  whole  apace 
occupied  by  the  rnina  ia  about  two  milea  in  circumfei^ 
ence,  and  there  are  traces  of  fortiflcationa  all  round, 
thoogh  now  almost  completely  prostrate.  Thcie  luina 
bear  teetimony  to  the  Fplendor  of  undent  Gadaro.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  aDil  not  far 
^■n  it  are  the  romoina  of  one  of  the  city  gites.  At 
the  latter  a  atreet  commences — the  nn  Tata  of  Gjdjrs 
— which  nn  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  h.ivln,.; 
a  colonnade  on  each  side.     Tbe  columna  are  nil  pros- 

theatie  in  better  preaervation.  Tlie  principal  part  of 
the  city  la;  to  the  west  of  theaa  two  thri.itrDH.  on  a 

not  a  wall  reuialna  atanding;  yet  the  old  paiemint  of 
the  main  atroet  li  nearly  perfect,  and  hern  and  there 
Um  tncea  of  the  chaiiot-wheela  are  visible  on  the 
stODM,  reminding  one  of  the  thoroughfjrea  of  Pompeii, 
fioekinthani  speskj  of  aavnml  grottoes,  which  formed 
the  necropolis  of  the  city,  on  tha  eastern  brow  of  tha 
bill.  The  Brat  two  examined  b;  him  were  plain  cham- 
bers licwn  down  to  as  to  pteeeat  a  perpendicular  front. 
The  thinl  tomli  had  a  stone  door,  aa  perfect  aa  on  tbe 
day  of  its  tieiiig  first  hung.  The  last  was  an  excavatoil 
efaambar,  seven  feet  In  height,  twelve  pacea  ion;::,  and 
tonbmad;  withinit  waa  a  amillerroam.  Otbertombe 
ware  discovered  by  Buckingham  aa  he  aacended  the 
hill.  He  entered  one  In  vhich  were  ten  aepDlchies, 
ranged  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  chamlier  In  a  Ihie, 
baing  piercHl  inward  for  their  greatest  length,  and  di- 
vided by  a  thin  partition  left  in  the  rock,  in  each  of 
which  woa  cut  a  amall  niche  for  a  lamp.  Still  more 
tomlia  were  found,  some  contjining  sarcophagi,  some 
without  them;  all,  however,  diapUying  more  or  leas 
of  architectural  ornament.  Oneofthe  ancient  tomlis 
woa,  when  our  traveller  saw  it.  used  aa  a  carpenter's 
shop,  tbe  occapierof  it  being  employed  m  conaCrucIing 
a  rode  plough.  A  perfect  aarcophagua  remained  with- 
in, which  waa  used  by  the  family  aa  a  provlsIon-cheBl. 
See  Bnrckhardt,  Sgria,  p.  ITO  vq. ;  Porter,  In  Jouniat 
of  5oc.  Lit.  vl,  281  aq. ;  Hackett,  llhutr.  of  Seripl.  p. 
190;  Traill'a  Jotepkai,  1, 14S. 

Qidara  derives  its  t^reateet  interest  from  having 
been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  in  healhig  the 
dnmoniacs  (Matt,  viii,  2S-34;  Mark  v,  1-21;  Luke 
via,  26-40).  "They  ware  no  clothes,  neither  abode 
In  any  honae,  but  in  the  tombi."  Chriet  came  actoaa 
the  lake  tnm  Capernaum,  and  landed  at  the  aouth- 
eastim  cornet,  where  the  ateep,  lolly  bank  of  the  east' 
era  plateau  breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
The  dcmonlaca  met  him  a  abort  diataace  from  the 
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shore;  on  tbe  aide  oftheodjidning  declivity  tbe"gTeU 

herd  of  awine"  were  feeding;  when  the  diemona  went 
among  them  the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  "  ateep 
place"  into  the  lake  and  periibed ;  the  keepers  ran  up 
to  the  city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  popula- 
tion came  down  in  basla,  and  "  besought  Jesua  that  ha 
would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  The  whole  circum- 
atances  of  the  narrative  are  thus  atriklngly  Illuatnled 
by  the  featurea  of  tha  country.  Another  thing  is  woi. 
thy  of  notice.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  ita  fOMia,  which  dot  tbe  clllTa  for  a  conalderable  dis- 
tance round  the  city,  chiefly  on  the  north- eaat  decliv- 
ity, but  many  beantifally -sculptured  aarcuphagi  ore 
They  ate  ex- 
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of  various  dimensions,  so 
with  recesses  in  the  sidi 
alaba  of  stone,  a  few  being  ornamented  with  panels; 
some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places  (I'otter,  Dn- 
vHUctu,  li,  &i}.  The  present  inhabltanta  of  Um-Kaia 
are  all  troglodytes.  "  dwetling  in  tombs,"  like  the  poor 
maniacs  of  old,  and  occaalimalty  they  are  almost  as 
dangerT>uB  to  the  unprotected  traveller. — In  the  above 
account,  in  the  Goapel  of  Malt,  (rili,  38;,  we  have  the 
word  6'er;eae«a  Q'tpjioifpaiv,  instead  of  Vatapiiyair), 
which  aeems  to  bo  the  some  aa  the  Hebrew  '^OS'^A 
(Sept.  repyOTiiai)  in  Gen.  xv,  21,  and  Daut  vii^  li- 
the name  of  an  cjd  Canaanitlab  tribe  [aee  Giboask- 
m>],  which  Jerome  (m  Coimn.  ad  Gen.  xv  )  locates 
on  the  ahote  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Otigen  also 
aaya  (_Opp.  iv,  140}  that  a  cily  called  Gergaa  an- 
ciently atood  on  llie  eaalem  aide  of  the  lake.  Even 
were  thia  true,  still  the  other  Goepels  would  be 
strictly  accurate.  Gadara  waa  a  large  city,  and  ila 
dialrict  would-  include  Gergeaa.  But  it  muat  be 
leoiembered  that  the  moat  ancient  USS.  give  the 
word  VifiaativHv,  while  ethers  have  Talapuviiv — the 
former  reading  is  adopted  by  Grieabach  and  Idch- 
mann,  while  Scboli  pieFera  (he  latter;  and  either  uue 
or  other  of  these  aeema  prereiable  (o  Tipytaiiviv.     See 

Oadar^na  (rit^ifngnif),  an  inhaUlint  orGAr>A- 
BA  (q.  v.),  occurring  only  in  the  account  of  the  Am- 
moniact  cored  by  Christ  (Mark  v.  1 1  Luke  viil,  26, 37), 
and  pertiapa  to  be  nad  in  tho  tfalri  Evangelist  (Matt, 
vlii,  28)  instead  of  Geboesese  (q.  v.). 

Oaddab.     See  Uazab-Gaddaii. 

Gad'dl  (Hob.  Cnrfrfi',  •ni.fin^tmalt;  SepU  VnSit), 
son  of  Suai.  of  the  trilic  of  Manaaaeh,  eent  by  Meeea 
as  tbe  lepresentaliTC  of  that  tribe  among  the  twelve 
"splea,"  on  their  exploring  tour  thtoogh  Canaan 
(Nomb.xiii,  n),B,C.  1667. 

Oad'dJel(Heb.Coif*f/',V!ti'S;.yirti«([i,e.i«B(] 
e/Gud;  Sept.  rnJoir>X  v.  r.  roipiiij*),  son  ofSodl,  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  He  represented  that  tribe  among 
the  twelve  "spiea"  asnt  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan 
(Numb.  xiU,  \li\  B.C.  1657. 

Oadei.     See  Bktu-Gadbr. 

Qa'dl  (Heb.  Ga£',  I'll,  a  Oadile ;  Sept.  I'liui  v.  r. 
Pttlfi  and  r(?;n').tt'"f''U'«''''f''"  oBurper  Menahem, 
who  Blew  Shallam,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  14, 17), 
B.C.  ante  769. 

Oad'lte  (Heb.  Gadi',  ''-i»,  moatly  collect,  and  with 
the  art. ;  Sept.  FaS,  ralBi,  viit  Fal,  etc.),  tbe  descend- 
anta  of  Gad  (q.  v.),  die  son  of  Jacob  (Numb,  xxil*, 
14;  DenL  ili,  12, 16 ;  iv,48;  xxix.S;  Josh.  1. 12:  xU, 
6;  xili.tt;  xxli,  1;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  S6  ;  2  Kinga  x,38t 
1  Chron.  V,  18, 26 ;  xil,  8,  37 ;  xxvi,  82). 

Oadsdan,  CHniaTOPRan  EDWARi>a,  D.D.,  Proteat- 
ont  Epiacopal  biahop  of  South  Carolina,  waa  bom  in 
Charlealon,  Nov.  25. 1786.  Hiseirly  training  was  partly 
Epiacopal  and  partly  Congregational.  In  l840hepasHd 
A.  B.  of  Yale  College,  where  he  formed  a  laaling  friend- 
ahip  with  John  C.  Calhoun.     He  was  ordained  deacon 
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In  1807,  and  p[f«8t  Id  ISIO.  tn  1808  b»  took  eliAtge  of 
St.  John'!,  Berkley,  ind  loOD  After  became  uililanl 
minister  of  St.  Philip's,  Cbarlealon,  of  which  be  be- 
came rector  In  1814,  ud  In  connection  with  which  he 
■pent  the  mtidue  uriiiiiife.  In  1810  ha  foanded  the 
Proteatant  Eptacopal  Society  in  South  CaroUn*,  which 
hiB  proved  an  inipiirtant  aniiliory  to  clerical  edncBtion 
and  miseionary  eflbrt  In  1811  he  hecame  tiwtotorst. 
Philip's,  CharieBton,  and  the  following  year  wai  made 
D.D.  by  the  College  of  S.  C.  He  wm  elected  biataop  In 
IS40,  and  in  the  earnest  diachuge  of  hb  dutieg  gave 
particular  attention  to  the  aplritnal  Intereiti  ofthe  col- 
ored people.  Ue  waadiatinguiihedfortborongbleuii- 
ing  and  deep  piety.  He  died  in  Charleitot.  June  34, 
1863.  He  published  Tie  Prafer-boot  ai  il  u,'  three 
charges  to  his  clergy,  entitled  The  Tima  morfUti/  «>■- 
(Kfarrd,  Tk»  TVmei  ttcUdauitatlj  eoniiderat, 
Tima  tieologicaUg  conadertdi  and  ft 
Bprague,  Amalt,  v,  610. 

Qaetoima.    See  Cajetas. 

Gafiiuel,  Jacqdbs,  a  French  myetie,  wat  bora  «t 
Hannes,  in  Provence,  in  1601,  and  studied  at  Taleoce. 
Be  showed  special  aptitude  for  Oiieutal  and  cabaliatk 
Mudies,  and  waa  made  libmian  at  Paris  to  cardinal 
Bichelieu.  In  1625  lie  publiihed  Abdba  tUvina  Co- 
tolie  Mjileria  (Ito) ;  and  got  into  trouble  by  Caricti- 
Ux  iHoagtz  lar  la  (cu/jrfure  fntuauniftu  drt  Perunu 
(Pails,  1629-80,  also  1S31, 1687,  and  In  Utln,  dn-wn- 
UUft  InaaKla  [Humborg,  1706,  8ro]),  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Sorbonne.  In  1632  be  went  to  Rome, 
■nd  became  Intimate  with  Leo  Allatius.  He  invelled 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia ;  and  on  hli  return  to  Farin 
received  severs!  valnable  Church  prefermenta.  He 
devoted  himself  to  reclaiming  Protettxnts,  but  was 
himself  charged  with  preaching  agalust  purgatory. 
Bayle  liints  tliat  he  did  tliis  by  order,  in  order  to  se- 
duce Fiolestanta.  He  died  in  1681.  Among  his  writ- 
ings, other  tliin  tiiose  mentioned,  are  Diti  Domini,  aire 
lUfme  mimdi,  etc.  (P^is,  1639, 12mo) :— Index  Coiimm 
caoalittiainna  ga&nt  ttnu  tit  Joaima  UircaiAdaiau 
(Paris,  16Gl);—&u(oire  mitrrKUe  da  aumrfe  snsfer- 
nu'n  (1666,  fol.).— Bayle,  DieUimarti,  t.  v.;  Hoefer, 
Nam.  Biog.  GhiiraU,  xix,  146. 

OsEB,  ThomoA,  an  English  divine,  noted  apedal- 
ly  for  his  conversion  from  Roman  Cst  holiclam,  waa  bom 
in  Haling,  in  Surrey,  abontl&97.  He  entered  Into  the 
Dominion  order  in  Spdn,  after  wblch  he  was  sent  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Philippine  Iilands ;  but  instead  of 
going  tbitber,  be  went  to  Mexico,  and  then  to  Guate- 
mala, where  lie  spent  ten  yean  In  miasianary  labon 
among  the  Indiana.  He  retnmed  to  England  in  1637, 
after  an  absence  of  tweuty-four  years,  daring  which 
he  had  forgotten  Ills  native  langoage.  On  examining 
into  hia  domestic  affairs,  he  found  himself  unnoticed  in 
his  father's  will,  forgotten  by  some  of  hia  relations, 
and  with  difficulty  acknowledged  by  others.  While 
abroad  he  had  Imbibed  doubta  ontomanlam,  and  now 
he  resolved  to  take  another  journey  to  Italy,  to  "try 
what  better  satisfaction  he  contd  find  tor  bis  conscience 
at  Borne  in  that  religion."  At  Loretio  his  convenion 
tma  Popery  was  completed  by  bia  obeervation  of  the 
falie  miracles  attribnied  to  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
there,  and  on  his  return  home  he  preached  a  recanta- 
tion sermon  at  St.  Poul's,  by  order  of  the  bishop  of 
London.  He  continued  above  a  year  In  London,  but 
toon  received  from  the  parllamenlary  patty  the  living 
of  Deal,  in  Kent.  His  accounts  of  die  West  Indies 
and  Spanish  America  gave  rise  to  the  expedition  of 
admiral  Penn  against  Jamaica  in  1655.  Page  accom- 
panied the  fleet,  and  died  of  dysentery  at  Jamaica 
(IGofi).  He  pnbliahed  his  Ktcmilatum  Sermtm  (164!) ; 
a  piece  enUlled  A  D»el  fought  btbc«n  a  Jauil  and  a 
ZXnwnfnM  (4to) ;  and  <S'nrrrjr  o/(Ae  WeH  India  (1648, 
and  again  in  1655.  fol.).  This  work  waa  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  wna  eoon  tranalated  into  most  European 
Unguagea.     See  Hook,  Ecde:  Biogr.  v,  248 ;  Echard, 
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8er^  Ord.  PnrdkalBnm,  vol.  11 ;  Boefcr,  Ifam.  Mm 
GMraU,  xix,  151. 

a«gD,WIUiaill,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wa*  ban 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  16. 1797.  Ue  graduated  at  Ab 
herst  College  In  1888,  then  entered  Ando\-ei  Tbeokf 
ical  Seminary,  where  he  gradtuted  In  1681.  He  was 
li(«nstd  to  pmach  the  same  year,  and  na  aettled  ia 
1832  pastor  over  the  churches  of  Con«n4  and  Pit^k, 
Oblo,  where  be  remained  nntll  his  death.  He  auly 
espoused  the  anti-slavery  *iews  for  which  the  prtal^ 
tery  of  Cbillicotbe  has  been  ao  bing  distinguished. 
Upon  one  occasion  bis  bouse  was  pelted  with  egga  and 
stones,  and  he  himself  waa  threatened  villi  tar  aad 
feathers  If  he  would  not  desist  from  preaching  lai 
praying  on  the  subject.  Ho  kept  on  in  hi*  coarH. 
however.  He  died  July  9,1868.-WiUon,i*^i»(s*ffw 
Abnanac,  vi,  150. 

O-agBlin,  FRAKf  ois  Isidore,  »  French  mtuiouiy 
and  martyr,  was  bom  at  tlont-Perenx  (Donba),  H^ 
S,  17B9,  and  educated  at  Besanton,  and  at  the  eemiaaiT 
of  Foreign  Uitsions  at  Pari*.  Having  been  appcutad 
subdeacon,  be  embatked  at  Bordeaux  in  Dec.  IKSO. 
Sir  Cochin  China,  and  in  I8iS  waa  consecrated  print 
by  bishop  Labartbe.  The  Chrlitian  leligiwi  bad  Ufa 
tolerated  in  Cochin  ChiiiB  since  April  22. 1774,  bnt  lh> 
example  of  Tonqoln,  where  it  waa  strictly  prohibited. 
was  not  without  influence.  In  ISiO  Hihn-Uebn  f 
cended  the  throne,  and  soon  gave  evidenoea  of  hi*  db- 
llke  towards  the  new  religion,  yet  did  not  begin  pene- 
cuting  the  Cbristisns  until  1826.  At  that  tame  Ike 
bontes  and  mandarins  addressed  a  pelllion  to  tba  ea>- 
peror,  asking  for  the  expntslon  of  tbe  miaaiunarier. 
The  Jesnita,  becoming  alarmed,  fled ;  but  Gagelin,  leas 
fortunate  than  hia  colleagues,  was  arrested  and  brangtit 
back  to  Hoe-Fo.  He  was,  however,  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  missionary  eHbrU,  and  in  1828  waa  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  province  of  Dong  Nai ;  bnt  a  strife  be- 
tween tbe  diflferent  sects  led  to  a  genenl  etUct  agabiit 
the  Christiana,  Jan.  6, 1BS3.  Gagelin  waa  again  takti 
to  Hue,  and  bung,  Oct.  31, 1833.^Fran^ia  PfrenBit, 
tie  dt  rabbi  Gagdin  (Besanfon,  1886,  Itaio) ;  Hoafe^ 
^oKC.  flioj.  CAifroie,  xii.  164  iq.     (J.N.  P.) 

Qagnler,  Jkar,  a  French  divine  and  Orieotallit. 
was  bom  in  Paris  atiout  lOTO.  He  was  bred  »  Boman 
Catholic,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  laDeo 
in  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  but  became  aProteatsil 
and  settled  in  England.  He  was  patronized  by  ant. 
blaliop  Sharp  and  other  eminent  pertoni,  and  twcelTed 
tbe  itegrae  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He 
obtained  the  Aiabic  prnfessDiabip  at  OiToid  in  ITIh 
and  died  in  1740.  He  pnblisbed  an  edition  of  Bea 
Gonon'e  "Historj-  of  tbe  Jews,"  In  Hebrew,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  (Oxf.  1706, 4to):— FMdinc 
Kirchf-Tioaa  (Oxf.  1718,  fol.)  :~Z,'^<uc  A«UM<  «■- 
raincue  didotatrie  (la  Have,  1706,  Bvo):— Vie  dt  Ma- 
komri,  Iradaile  el  cem^e  dt  F Alcoran  (Amat.  ITtt,  t 
vols.)  .—Hoefer,  tfom.  Bioffr.  Ginir.  xix,  166. 

Oa'faam  (Heb.  GaA'aat,  DTO,  "in  pauae"  Ga'- 
eham,  CIlS;  perhaps,  toviis^  jtinniijr  rget;  oIlMTwiK, 
tirarlhg;  Sept  roofi  v.  r.  Toiifj),  one  of  tbe  sons  of 
Kahor  1^  Ms  conenbine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii,  S4),  B.C 
dr.  2200. 

a«'l»r  (Heb.  Gack'ar,  THS,  "  In  pause"  Co'alar, 
tni,  a  tarUn^plact :  Sept.  Taiip),  one  of  the  chief 
Nethlnim  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zembbs- 
bel  from  tbe  captivity  to  Jcmsalem  (Ezra  ii,  47 :  Neh. 
vii,49),  B.C.  ante  636. 

OalanlUB.  A  Monophysile  sect  of  tbe  6tb  cenln- 
ry,  which  derived  its  name  from  Gaianua,  bishop  of  Al- 
exandria, who  denied  that  Jeans  Christ,  after  the  bypv 
I'tatical  union,  was  subject  to  any  of  the  infirmilie*  of 
human  nature.    See  Edtvcriahisk. 

Oallct  of  Kalsanbarg.     See  GKn.EB. 

OalUard,  JActinn,  a  French  PisteMaat  tbaob' 
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gfan,  WW  bom  at  HoDtinbui  towtrds  I6t0.  H«  b»- 
cmmc  profcMor  of  philoKphy  In  th«  ProtaMant  Bcads- 
mj  of  th^  dly.  but  ia  16S9,  cerU'ui  dlaonlcn  ariMiiK 
in  the  Khooiji,  he  wu  expelled  rrom  HonUubun,  ind 
molved  to  quit  ths  countr}-.  He  wSDt  (o  Holland, 
and  in  166!  IxiCMne  putor  of  ttae  Waltoon  church  of 
Bois-l»-Duc.  He  wu  subuqaeatly  diractot  of  tbc 
College  ot  LeydaD,  and  afterwirdi  profeMor  of  tlnolo- 
gy  in  tfae  anircrslt]-.  He  wrote  Ctutahgla  Ckriiti, 
aim  tiKKhlioiie  difficiiilaliim  qua  oeatrntiU  m  tvangclat 
a/atliiti  tt  Luea  (Lsyden.  ISSS,  tny—MikUidtait 
Ckriittu,  toHu  rai  fuititia  tt  rex  pacu,  Ma  aatcilaAmti 
aii  dt  ifeldutedeeo  (Uji.  ISSS,  Sva).  See  E.  Bentut. 
Bul.de  raudt  JVun(d(iii,p.  a30-322;  Bsyle,  JVow. 
'    '<t  S^bltjue  dtM  LeUm  (1684) ;  Hug,  La  franct 


Galsford,  Tbodas,  D.D.,  an  English  dlilne  and 
emineDt  claelcal  tcholu,  wa*  born  In  Wlltahin,  Dec. 
SS,  IT'S.  He  was  educated  at  Wlncbeetar  tcbool, 
whan  he  wa*  noted  for  Ml  praficienc;  in  Or«ek,  He 
entered  Chriat  Church,  Oxfoid,  in  1797,  end  was  elect- 
ed a  etodent  in  1800  by  the  uDanimoui  aufTrage  of  the 
chapter.  He  proceeded  6. A.  June  S,  IBOl,  and  M.A. 
April  11,  ISW.  He  acted  for  aeveral  yean  u  tntor  in 
his  college.  His  editlao  of  thefincUriiliann/ff^tku- 
lwa,  published  in  1810,  ettibllthed  hit  reputation  as  an 
accurate  and  profound  scholar.  In  1811  he  wa*  made 
riKins  profMSOT  of  Greek,  and,  after  a  number  of  val- 
uable preferments.  In  1831  he  was  nude  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  which  office  ha  filled  most  ably  till  his  death, 
June  2, 1656.  So  hif(h  was  his  repatatlan  as  a  classical 
•clwIsT  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mnnich. 
private  life  he  "did  Justly,  loved  mercy,  and  ws 
hoDibly  before  God."  The  Ibt  of  his  classical  publi- 
cations is  bw  great  to  be  published  here ;  among  them 
were  editions,  in  wbote  or  in  part,  of  Euripides,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  tn  theological  liter- 
ature he  edited,  besides  other  works,  the  following: 
Citirotiitci  Diciata  tit  Tieodoiu  Cwumtt,  weewii  Epimer. 
itmi  M  PtabuH  (3  vols.  IS43) :— fuieitj  Eehffa  Prophsl- 
scv  (1841)  ■.—EtaeHi  Pnrparaiio  Evangrlica  (1813)  :— 
PKinmi  Adurriitria  Haacldnna  (!  volt.  1844):— £fy 
wKilogicim  Magvim  (fol.  1W8);— Tefiu  TaUmatum  er 
Venione  LXX  Ivderp.  (8  »ol».l.'mo,1848):— StoAiri  Ec- 
loga  Pkgiict  et  Eliifm  (2  vols.  I860):— A'wrMiu  contra 
Bieroeiem  <l  ifaraUim  (iedi):—Euteliii  DeBiaulralio 
EnmgOiea  (-2  vols.  Svo,  1852)  ■.—Tkadoreti  Biilor!a 
EeeUntuAca  (IBM).— Hardwick,  AmmiaBiegr.  (Lend. 
18M,lSmo). 

Oalna  (rdVoE,  ttor  Lat.  Cmiu,  a  commoa  Roman 
nanie),  the  name  of  three  or  four  menlo  theN.T. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traireller  of  Paul,  who 
was  s^ed  by  the  populace  at  Epheau*  (Acta  xia,  29), 
A.D.M. 

3.  A  man  of  Derbe  (an  epithet  which  scmie  have 
Tery  onoaturally  traaaferred  to  Timothy)  who  accom- 
panied Paul  in  his  last  Journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acta  xx, 
4),A.D.S6. 

3.  An  inbalritantofCorinthwithwhomPBDl  lodged, 
and  io  whose  hooaa  the  Christians  were  acciiatomed  to 
aMcmble  (Rom.  ivi,  23;  1  Cor.  I,  14),  A.D.  U.  He 
waa  perhaps  the  same  with  one  of  the  preceding. 

4.  A  Chriitian  (probably  of  Asia  Uinor)  to  whom 
John  addressed  his  third  efustle  (3  John  1\  A.D.  cir. 
91.  See  lann.  Epistles  or.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  regarding  him  as  Identical  with  either  of  the 
foregcdag  (Wolf,  Ctira,  ad  toe.). 

aalna,  Da.     See  CAitrs. 

Okl,  Saikt.    See  Gau. 

Gal'ud  (rnXarlf,  1  Mace,  v,  9, 611 ;  Jud.1, 8 
S)  and  THB  coosTRT  OF  Gai.aad  (ii  TtAaahnt,  da- 
laadUit,  1  Msec,  v,  IT,  30,  26,  27,  36,  4S ;   slii,  23),  a 
Qraciiedfomiofthe  wordGlLBAD(q.v.). 


Ga'lBl  (Hsb.  Oalal',  Vbf,  parhapa  mgUg;  Sept. 
Puki'iX,  r<t\(X,  ToXadA),  the  Dame  of  two  Levitaa  aft- 
'  the  eiile. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Jedulhnn,  and  fiuherof  Shemai- 
1  or  Shammoa  (1  Chron.  ix,  16;  Meh.  si,  IT),  B.C. 
itBl>B6. 

2.  One  of  thoae  who  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the 
Keto;diathil«  and  served  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  ix, 
IS),  A.D.  686. 

OaldDOB,  DncKTRioB,  a  Greek  scholar,  was  bora 
Athens  in  1760.  He  studied  at  Hlssolonghi,  and 
ibseqnenlly  at  Patmos,  where  be  remained  six  years 
perfecting  himself  in  Greek  learning.  At  the  end  of 
tills  time  ho  was  sent  for  by  his  uncle,  Gregory,  bishop 
of  Casarea,  who  desired  Mm  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
But  Dentelrloe  was  reenlved  to  devote  himself  to  let- 
(eis,  and  went  to  CalcutU  as  tnlcr  in  the  family  of  a 
reallhy  Gnek  In  1786.  "Attar  remsining  six  years 
a  Calcutta,  pursuing  the  Rudy  of  tbe  English,  and 
.Iso  of  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  other  Oriental  Ian- 
gnages.  In  addition  to  bis  duties  as  an  instructor,  bs 
resolved  to  devote  himself  henceforth  wholly  to  phi- 
losophy. Investing  the  property  which  be  had  ac- 
quired while  there  in  a  commercial  establishment,  he 
removed  to  Benaras.  Hera  he  assumed  tbe  dress  of  a 
Brahmin,  and  lived  b  this  way  for  forty  j-ean,  r»> 
ipected  alike  by  the  native  popnlution  and  by  Euro- 
pean residents.  He  undertook  the  task  of  translating 
lost  bnportant  portions  of  the  Brahmlnical  litara- 
-elating  to  philosophy  into  Greek.  Whan  he  was 
ity  years  old  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
his  native  land,  but  he  died  with  this  wish  unfnlfllted. 
May  3,  1883.  He  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Otho,  at  Athens,  all  his  libnty,  conaistlng  of  Sanscrit 
books  and  US.  tiaoshttions  from  Ihem  iiito  Greek. 
Six  or  eight  volumes  of  these  translallDnt  have  been 
published  by  the  lil^arian  of  the  university,  and  are 
found  In  tbe  collection  of  modem  Greek  liuratuie  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  University.  In  this  selection 
are  included  truislations  of  the  Thagavata  Purana, 
the  Gita,  the  Donrga,  and  a  portion,  or,  rather,  an 
epitome  of  the  Mahabharata,  tbe  most  extensive  and 
tbe  most  celebrated  of  all  the  works  of  Indian  litera- 
ture."—Woinliwm  atd  Rt^edor.  Nov.  7, 18G1. 

OtUajite,  Abraham  ben-Uordeoal,  a  Cabat- 
iat  and  Jewish  commentator  of  tbe  I6th  century.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  new-ecbool  Cabulist.  Moses  Cor- 
dovero,  and  is  best  known  by  bis  mystical  commen- 
tary  on  the  Lamentations  (0^^r<^  r.rp),  published, 
with  addition*,  by  Ibn-ShoCb  under  the  title  O^sia  b\p 
(Venice,  1G<>9:  2d  ed.  Prague,  1621).  Oalanle  wrote 
abro  a  commentary  on  the  Sohar  (or  Zohar)(q.  v.),  en- 
titled 15;  n^^,  extending  over  the  Pentateuch,  but 
of  which  only  the  flnt  part,  on  Genesis,  was  printed 
under  the  tiUe  nOH  ^^m  (Venice,  1666).  The  M3. 
of  the  unpoUIshed  parts  ottbis  work  remain  unedited 
in  the  Oppenhelm  Library.  Jost  (p.  237)  says  that 
the  namo  of  Oilante's  father  was  originally  Mordecai 
Angtlo,  but  that  he,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  was 
called  Galante,  or,  rather,  Galant'uomo,  In  Roma, 
where  he  lived.  When  his  sons,  Abraham  and  Mo* 
sea,  afterwards  emigrated  to  Palestine,  they  retained 
the  new  name  of  their  father. — Jost,  Getfh.  d.  Jade*- 
liumt  u.  t.  Stkim,  iii,  150:  Etheridge,  Introd.  Io  Heir. 
Zil.  p.  360,  418  j  FUrst,  flsM.  Jurf.  I,  313.     (J.H.ff.) 

Galuite,  Ho«ea  bea-Mordecal,  brother  of 
Abraham  (see  above),  was  president  of  the  celebrated 
Jewish  college  for  rabbins  at  Safed.  His  fintS 
in-iiri,  tmdex  lo  SiJuo-  (/.oAar)  (Venice,  1666 ;  2d  ed. 
Frankf.  a.  M.  1681),  explains  all  the  paasage*  of  tbe 
O.  T.  occurring  in  tbe  Zohar  (q.  v.).  This  book  ex- 
hibit* the  manner  In  which  the  Messianic  passages  of 
the  Old  Test,  are  treated  In  the  Talmud  and  C^bba- 
I  la.    We  have  also  from  him  a  commenUiy  on  Ecde- 
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lUsMi  (apS^'  I^^n^  Sifed,  tSTB),  wbicb  ii  ninstnted 
tbronghont  with  extracts  ftom  the  Sohu.  Tbt  tinia 
□this  deaCb  U  a  matter  or  much  dwpate.  Kobmsan 
(BiUicoI  Boeartia  in  Pulatint,  ii,  430)  and  FOret 
give  it  IG18;  Stein Bctaneidar  Ifiatai.  lit.  httr.  ia  Bib- 
liolh.  Bodltiana)  pUcea  it  much  earlier,  but  Jott  ••)■> 
that  he  waa  sixty-eight  yurs  old  at  the  time  of  bis 
death  (1689),  which  would  be  impoaeible,  aa  Abraham 
Gnlante  i>  laid  to  have  died  about  1600.— Kittn,  £n<$- 
ciop.  of  Bib.  IM.  ii,  hi ;  Jost,  Getdi.  d.  JadailJUimt  B.  i. 
SeiAm,  iii,  237 ;  Flint,  Bibl.  Jud.  i,  B13.     (J.  H.  W.) 

OaU'tla  (roXorio,  alto  [Acta  ivi,  6;  xviii,  23] 
ij  raXariic'i  x^V")!  i"  iniportant  central  diitrict  of 
Asia  Minor  (q.  v.). 

Galatia  li  literally  the  "  Gallia"  of  the  East.  Ro- 
man writers  call  iti  InhabilantB  GiJB,  jiut  is  Greek 
writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France  TaXarai 
(see  Pritchaid,  Xul.  BUt.  of  JUiai,  iil.  9G).  From  tbe 
intermixture  of  Gauli  and^raeki  (Pausan.  i,  4),  Gala- 
tia was  alBD  called  Caih-Grira,t  (raXXuypiiiiin,  Stra- 
bo,  xii,  6),  and  iCa  inlialiitants  Gallo-Gnecl.     But  even 

guage  (/Vd/.  ad  Commeat.  m  Ep.  ad  Gal. ;  De  Welte's 
Ukrituck,  p.  231).  In  S  Tim.  iv,  10,  aome  commenta- 
tors  suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
HSS.  have  roXXiai'  instead  of  Ta\ar\av.  In  I  Msec, 
vlii.  2,  where  Judas  Maccabcos  ia  bearing  the  story 
of  the  prowess  or  tbe  Romans  in  conquering  the  Va- 
Aoroi,  it  ia  possible  to  interpret  the  passage  either  of 
the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls;  fur  the  subjugation  of 
Sp^n  by  the  Romans,  and  the  defeat  of  AnUocbus, 
king  of  Asia,  are  mentioned  in  the  same  contexL 
A|;ain,  TaAnrai  is  the  same  word  with  KiXrac;  and 
the  Galatians  were  in  their  origin  a  stresro  of  that 
great  Celtic  torrent  (apparently  Kyrary,  and  not  Gael) 
which  poured  into  Macedonia  about  B.C.  £80  (Strabo, 
iv,  187  ;  sii,  S66;  Livy.  xsxvlil,  16-,  Flor.  ii,  11 ;  Jus- 
tin, XXV,  2;  Appian,  Syr.  xxiii,  43).  Some  orthese 
~"       ;,  and  appeared  on  the 
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medes  I,  king  of  Bithynia,  being  then  encaged  ii 
civil  war,  invited  them  acrojs  into  A«ia  Slinor  to  sssitt 
him  against  his  brother,  Zyboctaa  (Memnon,  op.  Phot. 
Cod.  m,  p.  S74),  B.C.  cir.  3T0.  Having  accomplished 
this  object,  they  were  unwilling  to  retrace  their  steps ; 
and,  strengthened  by  tbe  accession  of  fresh  hordee 
from  Europe,  they  overran  Bithynia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  and  supported  themwlves  by  predatory 
excaraions,  or  by  Impoata  exacted  from  the  native 
ebie&.  Antiochas  I,  king  of  Syria,  took  his  title  of 
Soter  In  consequence  of  bis  victory  over  them.  After 
the  lapo  of  forty  years,  Attains  I,  king  of  Pergamua, 
succeeded  in  checking  their  nomadic  habits,  and  con- 
flned  them  to  >  fixed  territory-  nlthln  the  general  geo- 
graphical limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Galatia  waa 
permanently  given.  The  Galatians  atill  found  vent 
for  their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  them- 
selves oat  aa  mercenary  soldiers.  This  ia  donbtleaa 
the  explanation  of  S  Mace,  viii,  20,  which  refers  to 
some  struggle  of  the  Saleucid  princes  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Galatians  went  engaged.  In  Josephus  (  War, 
i,  30,  S)  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  in 
Cleopatra's  bodv-guard,  actinj;  in  the  same  character 
for  Herod  tbe  Great.  Meanwhile  the  van  had  been 
taking  place  which  brought  all  the  countries  round 
the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  within  the  range  of  the 
Rqnian  power.  The  Galadans  fought  on  the  side  of 
Antiochus  at  Magnesia.  In  the  Mithridatic  war  tbey 
fbught  on  both  sidea.  Of  the  three  principal  trilies 
(StralKi,  xiii,  429),  tbe  Trocml  (Tii.ir/ini)  settled  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Galntla,  near  the  banks  of  the  Halys ; 
the  Tcctosages  {TiKTooayn:')  in  the  country  niund  An- 
cynt ;  and  the  Toliatobogii  (ToXiaro/Jo^nc)  in  the 
south-westem  parts  near  Pesstnos.  They  retained 
their  independence  till  tbe  year  B.C.  189,  when  they 
were  brought  under  the  power  of  Rome  by  the  pro- 
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conaal  Cn.  Hanlius  (Uvy,  xxxvlii;  Pdyb.  xxii,  MX 
though  still  governed  by  their  own  prince*.  Tbdl 
government  was  originally  repnbliean  (Pliny,  v,  41), 
but  at  length  regal  (Strabo,  sli,  SM\  Deiotarns  beiiig 
their  first  king  (Cicero,  pro  Otutf.  IS),  and  the  last 
Amyntaa  (Dlo  CaM.  xlix,  32),  at  whose  death,  in  tbt 
year  B.C.  36,  Galatia  became  ■  province  nnder  tfai 
empire  (see  Ritter,  Erdlamdf,  xviil,  &9T'610> 


Tbe  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  the  central  region  of  the  peninaola  of  Aaia 
Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the  west.  Cap;*- 
docia  on  the  eaal,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia  on  the  soDth, 
and  Bithynia  and  Pontaa  on  the  north  (Stnbo,  xii, 
5615;  Pliny,  v,  42;  Ammian.  Marcell,  xxv,  10).  It 
would  be  difficult  to  define  tbe  exact  limits.  In  fact 
tbi?_v  were  IVequently  changing.  (See  Smith's  Did.  if 
Clan.  Geogr.  s.  v.)  Under  the  auccessois  of  Augus- 
tus, the  boundaries  of  Galaria  were  so  mach  enlarged 
that  it  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  Euiinc  to  the 
Pisidian  Taums.  In  the  time  of  Conetantine  a  new 
diviaion  was  mide,  wliich  reduced  it  to  its  ancient  liiB- 
its ;  and  by  Tbeodosius  I,  or  Valens,  it  waa  separated 
Into  GutaUa  Primo,  the  northern  part,  occupied  by 
the  Trocmi  and  Tectoseges,  and  GaliUia  Stciada,  or 
Salviatu:  Ancjra  was  the  capital  of  the  fonner,  and 
Pessinua  of  tbe  Utter.  Thus  at  one  time  there  is  no 
doubt  that  thia  province  contained  Picidla  and  Lyca- 
onia,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch,  Iconinm, 
Lyetra,  and  Derbe,  which  ore  conspicuous  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Paul's  travels.  But  the  characteristic  part 
of  Galatia  lay  northward  boni  those  dislricta.  On  the 
mountainous  (Flor.  ii,  12),  but  ^uitful  (Strabo,  xii,  htTf 
talile-land  between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Halys,  tin 
Galatians  wore  still  settled  in  their  three  tribes,  the 
Tectosages,  the  Tolislobogii.  and  the  Trocmi,  tlie  Grtf 
of  which  is  identical  In  name  with  a  tribe  familiar  lo 
us  in  the  bbtcry  of  Gaul,  as  distributed  over  the  Ce- 
vennes  near  Toulouse  (CBsar.  BfU.  Gall  iv,  21 ;  comp. 
Jablonsky,  De  lingua  Lycaottiai,  p.  28  sq.).  The  threa 
capitals  were  rwpeclively  Tavii        "      ' 
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roads  of  the  district,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed aa  the  metropolis  of  the  Galatians.  These  Eaitem 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  chancier,  and 
something  of  [heir  ancient  language.  At  least  Jerome 
says  that  in  his  day  tbe  same  langnage  might  be  heard 
at  Ancyre  as  at  TrAves :  and  he  is  a  good  witness,  ftr 
he  himself  bad  been  at  Treves.  The  prevailing  speech, 
however,  of  the  district  was  Greek  (Livy,  xiivii,^; 
xxxriii,  13 :  Flor.  ii,  11 ;  see  Spanheim,  ad  CaUhn. 
Dil.  184).  Hence  the  Galatians  were  called  Galle- 
gTKci  (Manlins  in  Livy.  xxxvili,  17).  The  inscHptioot 
found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  Paul  wrote  bis  epistli 
in  Greek.  (See  Pmny  Cgcl<gxtdia,  s.  v.  Celt«,  Gak- 
tia;  Mannert's  Geogro]A\e  der  GritcAtn  Ind  Ilimtr,ri, 
B,  ch.  4 ;  Merleker's  Lthi'bad  der  Biiloriirieomparxt- 
lirm  GengrapUe,  iv,  1,  p.  284.) 

Il  is  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  determine  in  whalsenss 
the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  tbe  writers  of  the  N.T., 
or  whether  always  In  the  same  sense.  In  tbeActsoT 
the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  Paul  throagh  tbe  district 
are  mentioned  in  very  general  terms.  We  are  limply 
told  (Acts  xvi,  S)  that  on  his  second  missionaiy  dRBll 
he  went  with  ffilas  and  TimDtheus  "throng  Pbrygia 
and  tbe  region  of  Galatia"  (^iii  rov  ^pvjiay  ui  r^* 
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raXtmtir  Jii^v).  Fram  ths  Brittle,  indevd,  wa  bava 
thi«  BopplemsnUiy  mformation,  thai  an  alUck  ofaick- 
nes9  (_Si  aaliiyuav  rm;  craipuc.C*].  iv,13)  detuned  him 
•moDg  tbe  Gilftuuu,  aod  gtve  him  the  opportuoitf  of 
preaching  the  Goapel  to  theui.  nnd  alao  that  he  wia  re- 
caived  by  them  with  axtraordinaty  fervor  (ili.  14, 15)  ; 
but  thia  doea  not  intonn  na  of  the  route  which  he  took. 
So  on  the  third  circuit  ha  ia  described  (Acta  xviii,  23) 
aa  "^ingovar  alt  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Pbrygia 
in  order"  (fiipxiifuvoc  (oStf^c  rnf  raXariiaiy  xiipav 
sat  i'pvyiav').  We  knotr  ttom  the  ftiat  Epialla  to  the 
Cotinthiana  that  on  this  joumey  Paul  waa  occupied 
with  the  collection  fhr  tbe  poor  ChriitiauB  of  Ju<iBii. 
and  that  be  gsTe  inatrucliona  in  Galatia  on  the  lubject 
iuirrip  fUrnla  rofc  iiicXifdiHCC  r«  roAnrinc,  1  Cor. 
xtI,  1) ;  but  here  again  wo  are  In  doubt  aa  to  (he  placea 
which  he  had  viaited.  We  obaenre  that  the  ■'  chnrch- 
••*'  ot  GalatiB  are  maptioDed  here  in  tha  plural,  aa  in 
tlw  opening  of  the  Epiitletothe  Golatiuu  themselvea 
(Gal.  i,  3).  Fram  thia  we  ahonld  be  IncUned  to  infer 
that  he  Tiailed  aeveral  parte  of  the  district,  instead  ot 
roaidlng  a  long  time  in  one  place,  so  ua  to  (arm  a  great 
central  church,  aa  at  Epheaua  and  Corinth.  Thia  ia  in 
harmony  with  the  phraae  >/  TaXartKi^  X"P''t  "'^  '■■ 
both  inatsncet.  Since  Phrygia  ia  mentioned  Srat  in 
one  case,  and  second  In  the  other,  we  ahould  auppoae 
that  the  order  of  the  joumej  wii  different  on  the  two 
occjslon*.  Phrrgiaalso  being  not  the  name  of  a  Bo- 
man  province,  but  eimply  an  ethnographical  term,  11 
la  natural  to  conclude  that  Gaiatia  ia  used  here  liy 
Uoke  In  the  aame  general  way.  In  conSimMion  of 
his  view,  it  ia  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acta  ii,  9, 
10,  where  the  enumeration  i>  ethni^raphical  rather 
than  political,  Pbrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not  Gaiatia, 
while  the  oiacl  coatrary  ia  the  caae  in  1  Pet.  1, 1,  2, 
where  each  geographical  term  ia  the  name  of  a  prov- 
ince (see  Convbeare  and  Howaon,  Life  and  tpitUa  of 
*.  Pout  i,  243). 

The  Epiatle  to  the  Qalatlana  waa  pmlialily  written 
very  toon  after  Paul's  second  vuiit  fi  them.  Ita  ab- 
raptneaa  and  aevarity,  and  the  eadness  of  its  tone,  are 
caosed  Ijv  thtir  sudden  perversion  trom  the  doctrine 
which  the  apostle  had  taujjht  them,  and  which  at  first 
tbey  had  received  so  willingly.  It  is  no  fancy  if  we 
■ee  in  this  fickleness  a  specimen  of  that  "  impetuona, 
mobile,  impressible  spirit"  which  Thierry  roarka  as 
characteriatic  of  tha  Ganlbh  race  {Hitt.  da  Gaahii, 
lntrod.lv,  v).  From  Josephui(Jn(.  xvi,  6,2)we  know 
that  many  Jews  were  settled  in  GaUtia,  but  Gttt.lv,  8 
wonld  lead  db  to  auppoae  that  PaaUa  converts  were 
moetly  Gentilea.  The  view  advocated  by  B^ttger 
(Sdtai^alt  dcr  Wirlaamkiit  del  Apatteit  Pmlut,  p. 
88-30,  and  the  third  of  bia  Balrigt,  p.  1-u)  is  that  the 
Gaiatia  of  the  Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  tbe  district 
between  Derbe  and  Coleeaa,  i.  e.  tha  extreme  southern 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province.  On  this  view  the  visit 
alluded  Co  by  the  apostle  took  place  on  bla  first  mis- 
aionaiy  circuit,  and  IheaoOiviia  of  Gal.  iv,  ISia  identi- 
fied with  the  effects  of  the  atoning  at  Lystra  (Acts  xlv, 
19).  Geographic  ally  this  la  not  imposaible,  ttaongh  It 
aeema  anUkely  that  regiona  called  Pisldia  and  Lvcaonia 
Id  one  place  should  be  called  Gaiatia  in  another.'  BStt- 
gar's  geographyJiowever,  is  connected  with  a  theory 
concerning  the ^le  of  the  Epistle  (see  RUckert,in  his 
ilagax.far  ^egtt,  i,  98  aq.).  and  for  the  determination 
of  thia  poin^e  must  refer  to  tbe  article  on  the  Gala- 
TlASa,THEEpTaTLKTOTHB.  (See  Schmidt,  i>e  CoJo- 
(i>  plfeld.  1718, 1784]  ;  M}-nster.  Kleine  thiol.  SckriJ). 
p.60sq.i  CellarilJVotit  11,178  sq.;  Forbiger,  ^  i«  Cw-j. 
11,861  sq.;  Hofmann,  De  Gaiatia  AtUV[<tn  [Lips.  1726] ; 
Wemsdarf,  Dt  Trpubl.Gnlalar.  [Norimb.1743];  Ham- 
ihoQ,  A  lia  Minor,  i,  379). 

Oala'tiaa  (rnXririK-),  the  patrlal  designation  (1 
)hccTlii,3i  iMacc.  vlii,20;  Qol.til,!)  of  an  inhab- 
itant of  Galatia  (q.  v.). 
.   GALATIANS,  Efutlk  to  the,  tba  fourth  In  o^ 
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drr  of  tbe  Panllne  epiatlea  of  the  N.  T.,  entitled  aim. 
ply,  according  to  the  best  HSS.  (see  Tiachendorf,  N.  T. 
ad  loc.).  rpii  FaXaroc-  (See  the  Hmenturf  RtmeiB, 
Jan.  IB61.) 

I.  AnlAoriiip, — With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  this  epistle,  no  writer  ot  any  credit  or 
respectability  has  expressed  any  doubts.  Its  Pauline 
origin  is  attested  not  only  by  tbe  superscription  which 
it  bears  (1, 1),  if  this  he  genuine,  but  also  by  IVequenI 
alluaions  in  tha  course  of  it  to  the  great  upMtle  of  the 
Gentilea  (comp.  i.  lS-23;  ii,  1-14).  It  is  corroborated 
also  by  the  style,  tone,  and  contents  ot  the  epistle, 
which  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  those  ottbe  apos- 
tle's other  writings.      Tbe   testimony  of  the    early 

(see  Lardner,  Worki,  vol.  ii).  Besides  express  refer- 
ences to  the  epistle  (Irencus,  Hm:  iii,  7,2;  v,  21, 1 ; 
Tertullian,  De  Prater,  ch,  CO,  a!.},  we  have  one  or  two 
direct  citations  found  aa  early  aa  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tolic bthers  (Polyc.  ad  Phil.  ch.  B),  and  aeveral  appat. 
ent  allnaious  (see  Davidson,  /lUrod.  ii,  S18  sq.).  The 
attempt  of  Bruno  Bauer  {Krilik  der  Paulia.  BrU/t 
Berlin,  1850)  to  demonatrate  tlut  this  epiatla  ia  a  com* 
[nlation  of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans  and 
to  tha  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer  with  a 
contempt  and  a  severity  (^Vbrrtdt,  p.  vil;  tUnJtit.  p.  8) 
which,  it  doea  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  are  com^ttt^ 

II,  Occaaoa,  etc. — The  parses  to  whom  this  charac- 
teriatic letter  woa  addressed  are  described  iu  the  ejiis- 
tle  itself  as  "the  churches  of  Gaiatia"  (1,  i;  comp.  iii, 
1)  in  Asia  Minor,  otherwise  called  Galloi^necia  (Stra- 
bo,  ill,  BGCy-a  province  that  bore  in  its  name  its  well- 
founded  claim  to  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  orit^in  (Paosaniaa, 
i,  4),  and  that  now,  after  an  establishment,  first  by 
predatory  conquest,  and  subsequently  by  recognitioo 
but  limitation  at  the  hands  of  neighboring  ruleri 
(Strabo,  I  e. ;  Pausanioa,  iv,  5),  could  date  an  occu- 
pancy, thongh  not  an  Independence,  extending  to  mora 
than  three  hundred  years;  tbe  first  subjection  ofGa- 
latia  to  the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  B.C.  IS9 
(Livy,  xxivili,16aq.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  s  regular  Roman  province  Id 
A.D.  2B.  See  Galjitia.  Into  this  district  the  Gospel 
was  first  introduced  by  Paul  himself  (Acts  iivi,6;  Oal. 
1,  8;  iv,  13, 19).  Churches  were  then  also  pTohal>1y 
formed,  for  on  revisiting  this  district  some  time  aftm 
his  first  visit  it  is  mentioned  that  be  "strengthened 
the  disciples"  (Acta  xviii,  28).  These  churches  seem 
to  have  been  composed  principally  of  converts  directly 
from  heathenism  (ch.  iv,  8),  but  partlj-,  also,  of  Jewish 
converts,  both  pure  Jews  and  proselytes.  i.'nhappi1y, 
tbe  tatter,  not  thoroughly  emanclpateil  frnni  early 
opinions  and  prepuaseaalona,  or  probably  influenced  by 
Judaizinic  teachers  who  had  visited  these  churches, 
had  iieen  seiaed  with  a  lealous  desire  to  Incorporate 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaii'm  (especiallv  dr- 
cumcielon,  ch.  v,  2,  II,  IS ;  vi,  12  sq.)  with  the  spirit- 
nal  truths  and  simple  ordinances  of  Christianity.  (See 
Cruse,  Dt  Xafa  GiUatomm,  etc.,  Hafii,  1722.) "  So  so. 
tive  had  this  party  lieen  in  disseminating  their  views 
on  this  head  through  the  churches  of  Gaiatia,  that  the 
majority  at  least  of  the  members  bad  been  seducid  to 
adoptthem(I,  C;  iii,  1,  etc.).  To  tbla  result  it  Is  prob- 
abla  that  the  previous  religious  conceptions  otthc  Ga- 
latians  eontrihated ;  for,  accustomed  to  the  worship  of 
Cybele.  which  they  had  learned  tram  their  neighbors 

I  the   I'hrj'giona,  and  to  tlieosophistic  doctrines   with 

;  which  that  worship  was  associated,  they  would  he  the 

;  more  readily  induced  to  believe  that  the  fulness  of 

I  (.'hristianity  could  alone  be  developed  through  the  'vnh 

1  Imlical  adumbrations  of  an  eUborate  ceremonial  (Nwin. 

'  der,  ApoiK^tciet  Zeilalter,  2d  edit.  p.  4O0).     It  would 

I  that  on  his  last  visit  to  this  rej^ion,  Paul  found 

eaven  ofj  ndalsm  beginning  to  woHi  in  tba  church' 

r  Gala^  and  that  ha  then  warned  tliem  ogalnsl 

language  of  the  moat  decided  cbaraclar  (oomp.  i. 
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9 ;  V,  3).  From  soma  puugea  in  thli  eidstls  (a.  g.  i, 
11-S4  ;  li,  1-21)  it  would  appeu  alio  that  inBiauatlatu 
bad  been  disMminsted  amoag  the  Galatiui  chnrcbei 
Co  tlie  effect  that  Paul  wu  not  a  divinely-comniif  aion- 
ad  apottle,  liutonlj'a  meswnger  of  the  diUTch  at  Jeni- 
Balem  :  that  Pater  and  hfl  were  at  variance  upon  the 
subject  of  the  lelation  ofthe  JewUh  ritei  to  ChrinUii- 
Ity:  and  that  Paul  himtelf  wu  not  at  all  time*  so 
Etreaaonaly  opposed  to  those  riteB  aa  ha  hod  choaen  to 
li«  aniong  the  tiHlstiiiis.  Of  thi«  state  of  thinga  intel- 
ligence having  been  convejed  lo  tbe  apostle,  he  wrote 
this  epistle  for  the  purpo^ie  of  vindicating  hu  owd  pre- 
tanitona  and  conduct,  of  counteracting  the  influence 
of  these  fulsc  views,  and  of  recalling  the  Galatiant  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  which  Ibey  had  received. 
The  importance  of  the  cue  was  probably  the  reason 
w'hv  the  apostle  put  himself  to  the  great  labor  of  writ- 
ing this  e;dstle  with  his  own  hand  (vi,  II). 

III.  TVw  imd  Placr  !•/ Writmg.— On  the  date  of  this 
epistle  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails.  (See  Fisch- 
er, Z>e  tempore  quo  rp.  ad  G.  tcriptajueri/,  Longoa.lSOB; 
Keil,  Di  Umportt  etc..  In  his  Ojmic.  acad.  p.  351  aq. ; 
also  I7tb.  d,  Zeil.  etc.,  k  Tiscfairner't  AnaUUeit,  iii,  2, 
65  sq.;  Niemeyer,0(tfinponT,etc,,GOtt.l8!7;  Ulrich, 
Ctb.  d.  Ab/auimgitil,  etc.,  in  the  Theoi.  aivd.  H.  Kril. 
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of  Paul's  letters  (Eplphanlus,  aJv.  Bam.  xlli,  9);  and 
TertulUan  is  generally  supposed  to  &vor  the  same 
opinion,  frma  his  speaking  of  Paul's  leal  aftalast  Juda- 
ism displayed  iu  tbls  epistle  ae  cbaractBtistic  of  his  be- 
ing yet  a  neophyte  (uifr.  J/nrr.  I,  SO)i  though  to  us  It 
does  not  appear  that  in  thli  passage  Tertullian  is  re- 
ferring at  all  to  the  tcriling  of  this  epistle,  but  only  to 
Paal'a  personal  intercourse  with  Peter  and  other  of 
the  apostles  mentioned  by  him  In  the  epistle  (ii,  9-14). 
Hlchaeiis  alKi  has  ^ven  his  sufl^uge  in  favor  of  a  date 
earlier  than  that  ofthe  apostle's  second  visit  to  Gala- 
tia,  and  verj'  shortly  after  that  of  his  first.  Koppe's 
view  (jVoB.  Ten.  \\,  7)  is  the  some,  though  he  euppDHw 
the  apostle  to  have  preached  in  OaUtla  b^rf  the  vlut 
mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  ivi,  6,  and  which  ia  usual- 
ly reckoned  his  first  visit  to  that  district  Others, 
again,  such  as  Mill  (^Prolrg.  in  Nov.  Tril.  p.  4),  Calo- 
vius  (Biblia  llliU.  iv,  620),  and,  more  recently,  Schra- 
der  (Der  Ap.  An&t,  i,  22G),  plnce  the  date  of  this  epis- 
tle at  a  late  period  of  the  apostle's  life :  the  last.  In- 
deed, advocates  the  date  assigned  in  the  Greek  MSS., 
and  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  which  announce  < 
that  It  was  "  written  from  Rome"  during  the  apostle's 
imprisonment  there,  Bnt  this  subscription  is  of  very 
little  critical  authority,  and  aeema  In  every  way  Itn- 
probable ;  it  was  not  unlikely  auggested  by  a  mistaken 
reference  of  the  exprpsslons  in  cb.  vl,  17  to  the  saSbr^ 
ingi  of  imprisonment.  See  Alfi>rd,  Protrgomena,  p. 
tb3.  Lightfoot  (JoHnuil  of  Sacrfd  and  Claa.  Pii'al. 
Jan.  1B5T)  urges  the  probability  of  Its  baring  been 
written  at  alumt  the  amne  Uma  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  flnds  It  very  unlikely  that  two  epistlea 
•0  nearly  allied  in  subject  and  line  of  argument  should 
have  been  separated  in  order  of  composition  by  the  two 
epistlea  to  the  Corinthians.  He  would  thenfbre  as. 
sign  Corinth  as  the  place  wbere  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  three  months  that  the  apostle  staid  there 
(Acts  XX,  9, 3)  OS  the  exact  period.  But  when  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  rpi«tle  to  the  GalaUans  is  cvmpared  with 
that  to  the  Romans,  the  similarity  betHeen  the  two 
ia  luch  as  rather  to  suggest  that  the  latter  is  a  devel- 
opment at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  more  systematic 
form,  of  thought!  more  hoatil}'  thrown  out  to  meet  a 
ptoBsing  emergency  in  the  former.  The  majority  of 
Interpreters,  however,  concur  In  a  medium  view  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  fix  the  date  of  this  epistle  I 
at  soma  time  shortly  after  the  apostle'*  second  viait  to  ; 
Ualaliu.  From  the  a|ioatle'B  abrupt  exclamation  In  I 
chap.  I,  G|  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  k  toon  removed  trom  \ 
him  that  called  you."  etc.,  it  seems  Juat  to  infer  that  I 
be  wrote  this  epistle  not  very  long  after  he  had  left , 
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Oalatia.  It  is  tme,  a*  baa  been  nrged  (see  eapecid? 
Conybeare  and  Uowson's  IJ/t  <md  f^iinia  •^fSI,  Pitd, 
ii,  132),  that  oiiru  rax'^c  In  this  vena  may  mean  "m 
ipiieUs"  as  well  aa  "so  •«■;"  but  the  abruptneaa  of 
the  apostle's  statement  appears  to  ua  rather  to  bvar 
the  latter  nndering  \  for,  as  a  complaint  of  the  gasefc. 
BfM  of  their  change  respected  the  maiutr  in  which  k 
had  been  made,  and  aa  the  apoatle  coald  be  awsrw  of 
that  only  by  report,  and  as  It  was  a  nutter  on  wbkb 
there  might  be  a  dilFerence  of  opinion  between  bin 
and  them,  it  would  eeem  neceeeuy  that  the  ground*  it 
such  a  charge  should  be  stated ;  whereaa  if  tb«  rtxn- 
plalnt  merely  related  to  the  ahortnes*  of  time  daring 
which,  after  the  apoatle  had  been  among  them,  tbrj 
had  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  a  mere  allaaioa  t* 
It  was  BufHcient,  as  It  was  a  matter  not  admltthig  ef 
any  diversity  of  opinion.  We  should  conrider,  alrc^  the 
obvious  fervor  and  freahneaa  of  interest  that  aeema  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle  as  an  evUenca  that 
he  had  lint  lately  leR  them. 

The  question,  however,  still  remains,  which  of  tba 
two  visits  of  Paul  to  Oalatia  mentioned  In  the  Acta 
was  it  after  which  this  epistle  was  written  ?  In  reply 
to  this,  Uichaelis  and  some  others  maintain  that  it  waa 
thejErd;  but  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  they  appaar 
to  have  unaccountably  overlooked  the  apoHle't  phra- 
seology (Iv,  13),  wbere  he  speaks  of  drcomstancaa 
connected  with  his  preaching  the  Goapel  among  the 
Galatians,  ro  rparipoy,  tkt  former  time,  an  expreaafam 
wbich  clearly  indicates  that  at  the  period  this  epistle 
waa  written,  Paul  had  been  at  least  Imce  in  GUatla. 
On  these  grounds  it  la  probable  that  the  apo«tle  wrota 
and  dispatched  this  epistle  not  lonji  after  he  had  left 
Oalatia  for  the  second  time,  and  perhaps  whilst  be 
was  residing  at  Epbesna  (comp.  Acts  xvili,  33 ;  xis,  I 
■q.),  I.  e.  A.D.  fil.  The  apostle  wonld  in  tlut  city 
have  been  easily  able  to  receive  tidings  of  bla  Gala- 
tian  converta;  the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which 
he  personaily  warned  them,  would  have  been  fresh  in 
his  thoughts  \  and  wben  ha  found  that  theee  wominga 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  hla  apeatDlie 
authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  freah  airival 
of  Judaicing  teachers,  it  is  then  that  he  would  hare 
written,  aa  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  theee 
terms  of  earnest  and  almost  Imposuoned  warning  that 
BO  nalieealily  mark  this  epiatle.  The  tvasona  whkb 
Michaells  urges  tor  an  earlier  date  are  of  no  weigbt. 
He  appeals.  In  the  first  place,  to  chap,  i,  t,  and  aska 
whether  Paul  would  have  need  the  vague  eipreasion, 
"alt  the  brethren,"  without  naming  them,  had  it  oijt 
been  that  the  parties  in  question  were  Ihoee  by  whom 
he  had  been  accompanied  on  his  first  visit  to  Oalatia, 
viz.  Silas  and  Timothy,  and,  "  perhaps,  some  others." 
The  answer  to  tbia  obviously  Is  that,  bad  Paul  nfer- 
red  In  this  expression  to  these  individuals,  who  were 
known  to  the  Galatjans,  he  was  much  more  likely,  on 
that  very  account, to  have  named  them  tlian  otherwise ; 
and  besides,  the  expression  "all  the  brethren  that  are 
with  me"  is  much  more  naturally  understood  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  such  as  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesns,  than  of  fico  persons,  and  "perhipt 
Bome  others."  Again,  be  urges  the  ^ct  that,  about 
the  time  of  Paul's  flrsl  visit  to  Galatia,  Asia  Minor 
was  full  of  lealots  for  the  law,  and  that  consequently 
It  is  easier  to  account  for  the  seduction  ofthe  Gala- 
tians at  this  period  than  at  a  later.  But  the  passage 
to  which  Ulchaelis  refer*  in  anpport  of  Chia  assenlon 
(Acts  XV,  1)  simply  informs  us  that  certain  Judaiiing 
teachers  visited  Antioch,  and  gives  us  no  informatim 
whatever  as  to  the  time  when  anch  lealots  entered 
Asia  Minor.  In  fine,  he  lays  great  atress  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Paul,  in  recapitulating  the  history  of 
bis  own  life  In  the  fint  and  second  chaptert,  bringa 
the  narrative  down  only  to  the  period  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Jerusalem,  the  reason  of  which  ia  to  be  found, 
he  thinks,  Id  the  fact  that  this  epistle  was  written  so 
aooo  after  that  event  that  nothing  Of  moment  had  (ab> 
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rred  in  tti*  Bpntla'a  hialory.  Bat,  si 
Bdmitting  tbat  the  period  referred  to  in  tlii*  mci 
duptar  was  ttwtof  the  CDDrereuce  mentioned  Act* 
(thoDBb  thu  is  much  daabted  by  manj  writen  of  note), 
tJu  rcMOD  Baslgoed  by  Michaelii  far  Paul's  cairying 
tbe  nirruive  of  bit  life  no  fuitber  Ihan  tlita  cannot  be 
sdmiUed;  for  it  Dverlaoki  the  de>lga  of  the  apaitle  in 
fumighing  lJi«t  narrative,  which  was  certainly  not  W 
deliver  himself  of  a  piece  of  mere  aatoliiographieal  de- 
tail, but  to  iihow  from  certain  leading  incidentg  in  bis 
early  apoatoLc  life  hoir  from  tbe  first  ho  had  claimed 
and  exercited  an  independent  apostolic  autbority,  and 
bow  bia  rights  in  tbu  respect  bod  been  admitted  by 
tlie  pillara  of  tbe  Church,  Peter,  Janiea,  and  John. 
Fop  tbia  purpose  it  was  not  neceiaory  that  tbe  naira- 
tlve  should  be  brought  down  to  a  lower  date  than  the 
period  when  Paul  went  Cortb  >a  tlie  apostla  of  the 
GenUlea,  formally  recogniaed  aa  anch  by  the  other 
apomlea  of  Chriat. 

Some  oT  tbe  advocates  of  a  date  eailier  than  A.D.  50 
■appose  that  the  persons  addressed  under  tbe  name  of 
Galatians  were  not  the  inhabitanU  of  Galatla  proper, 
but  of  Lystra  and  Derbe  (Acts  xiv,  6),  since  among 
tbe  seven  districts  into  which  Aaim  Minor  was  divided 
by  the  Bomana  tbe  name  of  Lycaonia  does  not  occnrj 
the  latter  tberefore,  with  its  cities  of  Derbe  and  Lys- 
tia,  must  have  been  included  in  tbe  province  of  Gra- 
tia, aa  indeed  Pliny  (,Hiit.  Nat.  v,  27)  mokes  it  a  part 
thereof.  (See  Schmidt,  De  GakaiM,  etc.,  Uefeld.  174S.) 
It  is  urged,  In  addition,  that,  while  copioua  detail)  arc 
given  in  Acts  xiv  respecting  tbe  foundia^  of  tho  Ly- 
caonian  churches,  tbo  first  mention  of  Qalatii  (Acts 
xvi,  S)is  merely  to  t)u>  effect  that  Paul  passed  through 
that  country.  On  these  grounds  Paulus,  Ulrich  (Stud. 
w>d  Krit.  1836),  BSttger,  and  others  hold  that  under 
the  term  ir(pij(i«poi',  ■'  the  region  round  about"  (Act* 
liv,  6),  Galatia  must  be  included ;  and  therefore  tbay 
pat  back  the  composition  of  the  epistle  to  a  date  ante- 
rior lo  the  apostolic  council  (Acts  xv).  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Luke  did  not  Ibllow  the  Roman  divi- 
uon  into  provinces  (which,  moreover,  was  frequently 
changed),  because  he  specially  mentions  Lycaonia, 
which  was  00  province,  snd  distinguishes  it  from  Ga- 
latia. As  to  tha  latter  point,  no  valid  inferences  can 
be  drawn  f^m  tbe  cum|iarulive  silence  of  the  inspired 
history  upon  tbe  detuiis  of  Paul's  labors  in  particuljr 
places,  provided  his  presonce  there  is  clearly  record- 
ed, although  in  brief  terms.  There  seems,  (herefors, 
no  reason  to  depart  ttosa  tbe  common  opinion  tbat  the 
apoetle'Bjfnl  visit  is  racorded  in  Acts  ivi,  6 ;  and  con- 
seqoently  the  epistle  mast  have  been  written  subse- 
qaeatly  to  the  council  (Acts  xv).  With  this,  too,  the 
references  la  tho  epistle  itself  best  agree.  The  vidt  to 
Jerusalem  alluded  to  in  chap,  ii,  1-10,  is,  on  tbe  beat 
grounds,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Acta  xv 
(A.D.  47) ;  and  tbe  apostle  speaks  of  it  aa  a  thing  of 
the  past.     See  Padi. 

IV.  CimtatU.—T\\t  epistle  con^ts  of  three  parts. 
Id  thejTrjt  psrt  (i,  ii),  which  ia  apologetic,  Paul  vindi- 
cates his  own  apostolic  autbority  and  ii.dependence  aa 
a  directly-commissioned  ambassador  of  Chriat  to  men, 
and  especially  to  the  Gentile  portion  of  tbe  race.  After 
an  address  and  salutation.  In  which  his  direct  appoint- 
ment by  hesven  ia  distinctly  aaaerted  (i,  1),  and  i>  brief 
doaology  (i,  5),  the  apostle  expresses  bis  astonishment 
at  tbe  speedy  lapse  of  bia  converts,  and  reminds  them 
how  he  bad  (brewamed  them  that  oven  if  an  angel 
preacbed  to  them  another  Rospel  be  was  to  be  anath- 
ema (i,  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i,  11-H),  and  aa  his  actual 
history  subsequent  to  bia  conversion  (i,  16-24),  con- : 
vincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  it  j 
we*  not  to  be  instructed  by  the  apostles,  but  on  a  spe- 
cial mission,  which  resulted  in  his  being  formallv  ac- 
cndited  by  them  (ii,  1-10) ;  nay,  more,  whan  Peter 
diiiembled  in  his  communion  with  Gentiles,  he  re- ' 
baked  blm,  and  demonstrated  the  danger  of  such  in- 1 
111— 23* 
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I  condstency  (ii,  11-Sl).  In  the  tnnxtd  port  (iii,  It> 
I  which  is  polemical,  having  been  led  to  refer  to  his  seal 
for  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God 
through  fkith  In  Christ,  the  apostle  now  enters  at  large 
upon  tbe  illustration  and  defence  of  tbls  cardinal  truth 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  (o  the  fanner  experience 
of  tbe  Galatiana,  and  urges  rpecially  tbe  doctrine  of 
justification,  a*  evinced  by  the  gift  nf  the  Spirit  (ill. 
1~S),  tbe  case  of  Abraham  (iii,  6-S),  the  fact  of  tbe  law 
involving  a  curae,  from  which  Christ  ha*  heed  us  (iii, 
10-H),  and,  lastly,  tbe  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii, 
lS-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law  (iii, 
lQ-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and  baptism 
into  him  bad  fully  come  (ill.  2o-29).  All  this  the 
■postle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  tbe  nonage  of  bd 
heir  with  ttiat  of  bondage  under  the  law ;  they  were 
now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv,  1-7); 'why,  then,  were 
they  now  turning  back  to  bondage  (iv,  8-11)  ?  They 
onco  treated  the  apostle  very  differently  (iv,  l!-16)i 
now  they  pay  conrt  to  others,  and  awaken  feelings  of 
serious  mistrust  (Iv,  17-20) ;  and  yet,  with  all  their  ap- 
proval of  the  law,  they  show  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand its  deeper  and  more  allegorical  meaninga  (iv,  21 
-ai).  In  the  tiurd  part  (v,  vi),  which  ia  horUtory  and 
admoniloiy,  the  GaJatians  are  exborted  to  stand  fast  in 
their  freedom,  and  beware  that  they  make  not  void  thoir 
union  with  Christ  (v,  1-6):  their  perverters,  at  any 
rate,  shall  be  punished  (v,  7-12).  Tbe  real  fulfilment 
of  the  law  Is  love  (v,  13-1&) :  tbe  works  of  the  S)4rit 
are  what  no  law  condemns,  the  worics  of  tbe  Sesh  are 
what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v,  16-2G). 
The  apostle  further  exhorts  the  sfnritual  to  be  forbear- 
ing (vi,  I-fi),  the  taught  to  be  liberal  to  their  teach- 
ers, and  to  remember  that  as  they  sowed  eo  would  tbsj 
leap  (vi,  6-10).  Then,  after  a  noticeable  recapitula- 
tion, and  a  contrast  between  his  own  conduct  and 
that  of  tbe  false  teachers  (vi,  Il-IG),  and  an  affecting 
entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi,  17^ 
Ibe  apostle  concludes  with  his  usual  benediction  (  vi, 
18). 

V.  CommaUaria. — Tbe  following  are  special  exe- 
getical  helpe  on  the  whole  of  this  epistle,  the  moat 
important  being  designated  by  an  asterisk  ['■]preflxed: 
Vlctorinus,  CowMiVarii  (in  Mai,  Scnpf.  Tcf.  Ill,  ii,  1); 
Jerome,  Commeatnrii  (in  Opp.  vij,  867;  0pp.  fSufpot. 
xi,D79){  Augustine,  £'zp(inf>o(in<;^.tv,  1248);  Chry- 
soatom,  Cammaitariai  (in  0pp.  x,  779;  also  Erasmi 
0pp.  viii,  267,  tr.  in  Lib.  of  Faditri,  Oxf.  1840,  vol.  vi, 
8vd);  Cramer,  Cofoui  (vol.  vi);  Claudius  Taur.,  C^hk- 
mentenut  (in  Bibi.  Wax.  Pair,  xiv,  IBU) ;  Aquinas,  Ei- 
potilio  (in  Qpp.  vii);  'Luther,  Conmenlariia  (Lips. 
iai9,  4to,  and  often  since ;  also  in  0pp.  iii,  1,  etc. ;  tr. 
Loodan,  1807, 1836,  Svo);  also  his  fuller  OHnanKnriiu 
(Vitemb.  and  Hag.  1536,  Svo,  and  later;  both  works 
also  in  Germ,  often) ;  Bugeuhogen,  ^>Mo(oI<'aiie)  (Ua- 
sil.  1525,  Svo) ;  Megander,  Ommfnlanai  (Tlgur.  l.^S3, 
Svo);  Scripandus,  Conamlarw  (in  bis  work  on  Bo- 
mans,  Lngd.  1541,  8vo:  also  separately,  Antw.  154^, 
Svo,  and  later);  Calvin,  Cotmafnlarvis  et  .Strmoaa 
(both  in  0pp.;  the  former  tr.  Edlnb.  18M,  Svo;  the 
Utter,  Lond.  1574,  4(o);  Meyer,  Adnolntumrt  (Berne, 
1frl6,  Hanov.  1602, 8ro);  Sarcer,  Adnolatiima  (Fraok- 
Ibrt,  1542,  Svo);  Salmeron,  f>upil>iftiiisM  (In  (3;^.  xv); 
Hajor,£'>iami/io(Vitemb.  1660,  Svo;  also  in  German, 
lb.  cod.);  Uusculoe,  CimuHflifariui  (Basil.  1&61,  1569. 
Ibl.) ;  Cogelerus,  Selnliona  (Vitemb.  1564,  Svo) ;  Chy 
trtsus,  Enarralio  (Ftauc.  1569,  Svo) ;  Heshusiua,  Con 
n-^^riu  (Holmal.  1579,  Svo);  Wigand,  AdnotaHim. 
(Vitemb.  1580)  Lips.  1596,  8vo);  Grynaus.  Ana^/tit 
(Basil.  1583,  4to);  Comerus,  CaiHtattilariia  [after  Ln. 
ther](Heidell..l683,8vo);  Prime,  £:^>o<itioa  (Oxford, 
1587,  Svo) ;  Heilbrunner,  Commeatanta  (Lanlng.  1591, 
Svo);  Perkins.  CcWMWory  (In  )r«i>,  11,163;  Cambr. 
1601,  Lond.  1603;  in  Utin,  GensT.  1611,  2  vols,  fol.); 
KoUock,  Anejgtu  (London,  1602,  Geneva.  1603,  Svo); 
Mae,  Camaailariui  (Ups.  1605,  4to);  Wlnckelmann. 
ConmaHariM  (Gieas.  1608,  8va)i  Wdnridi,  Eipoiilit 
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(Lipi.  1610,  4to) ;  BetuUliu,  PantphratU  (HiUb,  I61S, 
1617,  8vd);  Banat,Comrainlaru(Gtyphilea.l61S.H<)); 
Lywr,  Analgnt  (Lip*.  1616,  4to};  Parcus,  Commotto- 
rnu(Hddelh.  1621, 4to:  abo  inQpp.  Ui):  Crell,  Con- 
mmCanuj  (Ksconigi,  1628,  Svo;  sLm  in  C)r>p.  I,  3T3); 
CouEzen,  ComtHealariiii  (Cot.  uid  Hog.  1631,  folio); 
Himmel,  Commtntariut  (Jena,  tC41,  4to);  LiChminn, 
£uCiin;iric(Upsal.l611,  4lo)j  WeinmaDn,  fztra'bUiDtKt 
(Altorf.  1647,  4lo) ;  Terser,  ^noiy™  (UpsBl.  1649, 4lo) ; 
Lusbington,  Comraailars  (Lonil.  1C50,  fol.) ;  Cocceiui, 
Cemmatlariui  (0pp.  v.) ;  alio  ExpUailio  (ib.  xii,  199) ; 
Feurbom,  ExpotHio  (Giesi.  1663, 1669, 4W) ;  Chemnitz, 
Cailfgium  (Jeo.  16o6, 1663,  4to);  •KunDdus,  DitputaH- 
oiB»(Vitemb.  ]6o8,  4lo)i  Fflrpiaon,  figwnfion {Edinb. 
1637,  Lond.  1841,  8va);  t.igiu,  CommaUalvi  (Grypli. 
1664,  4to);  'Stolberg,  LeeUcma  (ViMmb.  1667,  4to); 
Kronnayet,  (7oFnB>Hi(ariai"(I^P*- 1^**.  ^l");  UomnuB, 
Mrdilaliimei  (Haj;.  1678, 8ro) ;  Van  tier  Wneyen,  Vtrk- 
laariag  (Labord.  1682,  8va;  also  in  Latin,  Krtnecker, 
1681, 4to)  J  ■Steengracht,  ^ilkg^ii^  (Ench,  1688, 4to) ; 
•Schmici,  Cbmramtato  (KUoD.  1690,  Haml).  169G,  17M, 
4to) ;  Uydekter,  in  rp.  ud  Gal.  (Tr.  nd  Rh.  1694,  8to)  ; 
•Akersloot,  on  de  Oat.  (Loyd.  1695,  4,10 ;  in  German, 
Brein.  1699,  4Ui);  'Spener,  Erldiirimg  (F.  n.  M.  1677, 
1714,  4to)i  Auriviliuii,  AnimadveTiionet  (Halla,  1702, 
4lo);  Locko,P«™;Aro*eCLond, 1703,1733,  4to);  Wei- 
Biiw,  Cummmlaiiai  (Hcimst.  170S,  4lo) ;  Mnyer,  DUter- 
tationt*  (Grypli.  1709,  8yo)  ;  Van  Dyck,  Aiamerlimg 
(Amst.  1710,  8vo) ;  Boston,  Paraphrate  (in  Warkt,  vi, 
340)  J  HaievoeC,  Vtrklaaring  (Leyd.1720, 4to) ;  ViWn- 
gB,  Oe  br.im  d.  Gal.  {Frnneq.  1728,  4to>;  •Plevier, 
Vtrklaaring  (l>yden,  1738,  4to) ;  Ramhach,  F:rHarung 
(Gien.l739,4to):  Murray,  &«i^Tni?(IJpB.173a,8vo); 
Weaael,  Cammrnlariui  (L.  But.  1750,  4tu) ;  HofTmnnn, 
ItUroduclia  (IJps.  1760,  4to) ;  •Straensee,  Eikldraof, 
(Flenab.l7Sl,4to);Baamgarten,  .<4iMiyiutj(Hal,  1767, 
4to);  Michaelis,  Anmerk.  (2d  ed.  Gutting.  1769,  4tn)i 
Zachoria,  ErllSr.  (GuUing.  1770,  8vo);  Moldenh.niier, 
£rjUdrifBjr(Hainb.lT73,8va};  Cramer,  Verfuch  {la  the 
BatrSgt  at  Br/ord.  I,  11!  fq.);  Chandler,  Paraphratt 
(London,  1777, 4U)) ;  Weber,  Atmertw^m  (I.pi.  1778, 
evo)  ;  Semler,  Panr^rarit  (Hal.  1779,  8ro) ;  LavaUr, 
Utiuchtibmg  (in  Pfenniger'a  Magnz.  I,  38-73);  Ric- 
caltoun,  Notei  (in  IFora,  ili);  Anon.  EfklSr.  (in  the 
BeitriigtiU  BfJvrd.v,Vi6an.);  EfmaKh,  UrUrctUnng 
(Flensburg,  1784) ;  SchBtie,  ScioHa  (Ger,  1784,  4to) ; 
Boos,  AudC'jmg  (Tub.  1784,  IT86,  8vo);  Mayer,  An. 
mrrb.  (Wien,  1788,  Svo) ;  Kranae,  Anmtrkatgn  (Frkf. 
1788,  8vo)i  Strolh,  Erklir.  (in  Eichhom'i  R/prrl.  iv, 
4IsqO;  Schilling,  ^nn»rjlu<<^ni (Leipzig,  1T92,8to); 
CarpzoT,  I>3nw'EUn^  (Helmslad^  1794,  Svo);  Uorna, 
Acnimt  (Lips.  1795,  8vo)i  also  Erklir.  (Gflrl.  1738, 
Svo) ;  Anonvm.  Anmtrk.  (in  Henko's  M(^z.  il,  S2) ; 
Bair,  ErpUailio  (Frcft.  1798,  e»o)j  Henaler,  Anmerk. 
(I.pz.  1805);  Borger,/iir<rpnear{o(L.  Bat  1^07,  8vo); 
•Winer,  CommeitlaTiiu  (I.ipa.  1821,  1828,  1829,  1859, 
8vo)i  Anon.  Utbtrt.  (Nenst,  1827,  Svo);  Flitt.  VorbM. 
(Tab.  1828,  Svo);  I•anln^  Erlaut«VBg  (Tleidelb.  1831, 
8vo):  Hermann, /opriraii  S  Mj>.(LipB.1832,4lo);  "Us- 
leri,  Commeutar  (2Ur.  1833,  8to)  ;  "Matthiea,  EtUS. 
rang  (Greift.  1898,  8va) ;  ■Ruckert,  Comnvmnr.  (Lpz. 
ie33,8vo)i  Frituche,Z>eD>nH>uO>j  foci],  etc.  (Rostock, 
1833-4. 4to);  Zachocke,  £n«ffnmj  (Hnlle,  IBM,  Svo) ; 
^\ion,  Erilar.  (Lpi.  1834,  Svo)  ;-Sardlnonx,  Ctmm«n- 
ialrt  (Valence,  1887,  8vo);  Windisrhraann,  Erklanmg 
(Mainz,  1843,  8vo) ;  Barnes.  A't>fM(K. T.  1844, 12mo); 
Baunigarten-Cruaiua,  Gahlerbrirf  (in  Ertg.  Schrijtm, 
II,  ill,  Hnldane,£rpoJ»lion(I*ndon,1848,8™);  01s- 
haus«n,  Commrntnry  (tr.  Eilinb.  1851,  8to>i  *I1ilgen- 
feld,  Erktantng  (Balle,  1862,  StdI;  Brown,  Expoiilion 
(Edinb.  1853,  Svo);  MiUler,  iriWranj  (Hamb.  1868, 
Svo) ;  •Ellicott,  CotamaUary  (Lond.  1854, 1839,  J  " 
1S64,  8vo);  'Turner,  OmroftUars  (N.  Y.  1855, 
Jatho,  /;'-Uufrni>i7(H)ldeBhnin,  1836,  Svo);  Ar 
AtuUgung  (Lpi.  1856,  8to);  Heyer,  GalateTirir/  (in 
Qmmentor,  vii,  Goiting.  1857,  Svo);  Bagce,  Cdibiikj*- 
(wy  (London,  1867, 8vu))  Frana,  CDmmentariM  (Goth. 
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1867,8vo):  TwoU,fr«Iy<«.(Hann.l858,8vo):  Wla». 
ler,  ComnaUar  (GuUint;.  ia59,  8vd)  :  JoweCt,  ^tita  0a 
Epitlie,  i,  London,  1859,  Svo);  Gvlnne,  CbmmaUorj 
(Dubl.lSeS,  8io);  LigbtToot,  A'ofu  (Lond.  1835.  Svo); 
■■  ■  ■  naver,  Commatiar  (MOnch.  1866,  8to);  Viintal, 
-jb.'(Fn;ft. a. H.  18C5,  Svo);  Matthias.  &iUrut 
(Caiuel,  1865,  Sto)  ;  'Eadie,  Commfxiiry  (GUsg.  18«S. 
Svo);  Biande9,Freari(i»rK/'(WiMb,  1069,  Svo).  See 
Epistle. 

OKl'banum  (mabn,  ckdbeaaA',  according  to 
Etirat,  NAr.  Handvi. '»'.  v.,  ttom  Zit^,/<a,  i.  e.  miii. 
gum;  Sept.  and  Vul^.  merely  Gmciie  and  Latiniu, 
Xa><Pdvti,  galianiBa)  is  mentioned  in  Eiod.  xxx,  H 
aa  one  of  the  subsUDcea  from  nhich  the  incenae  far 
the  aanctuaiy  naa  to  be  prrpared ;  "  Take  unto  llm 
sweet  s[aceB,  atacte,  and  onycha,  and  galiaaai."  Tbie 
Hebrew  word  is  so  very  similar  to  the  Greek  xaXfiti- 
yij.  which  occurs  as  early  aa  the  time  of  llippocntr*, 

c  aubatance  ia  more  pirticularly  deacribed  by  Kea- 
idea  (iii,  8;  comp.  i,  71),  who  gives  /urwa-ioi'  aa  an 
additional  name,  and  atalea  that  it  ia  an  exodatioB 
produced  by  a  ferala  in  Syria.  So  Pliny  (xii,  35): 
"  Moreover,  we  have  from  Syiia  out  of  the  same  mooB- 
tain,  Amiinus,  another  kind  of  gum,  called  galbannm. 
isauing  out  of  an  hcrb-Uka  fennelgeant,  wbicb  some  call 
by  the  name  of  the  said  resin,  others  Mlagoma4U.  Tbt 
best  galbanum,  and  which  is  most  set  by,  ia  grialy 
aiHlcIear,  withal  resembling  hammoniacnin,"  On  tlie 
oUier  hand,  he  deacribes  the  melopion  aa  the  prodoc* 
of  a  tree  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon  (xii,  49).  Tb»- 
phrastua  had  long  previously  (l/itl.  Pi.  ix,  7)  Mid  that 
galbanum  flows  from  a  Panax  of  Syria.  In  botli  caan 
it  is  aatiafactPiy  to  And  a  plant  of  tho  same  natural 
family  of  Umbeliifem  pointed  out  as  yielding  tUi 
drug,  because  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ascor- 
tained.  The  Arabf,  however,  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  it,  as  they  give  its  names.  Thus  "gal- 
banum" in  Persian  works  has  ionu  assigned  te  it  as 
the  Arabic,  birtrja  aa  the  Eindostant,  with  Utmfyam 

of  x"^^"!^  ■nd  fiTiaitiov.  arising  from  errors  in  the 
reading  of  the  diacritical  points);  A'niKjl  and  ma/V 
are  stated  to  be  the  nampa  of  the  plant,  which  ia  de- 
scribed as  being  Jointed,  thomv,  and  flagrant  (Kovie, 
lUttfl.  Himol.  Bat.  p.  23).  Lobel  made  an  attemp't  to 
BBcertain  the  plant  by  sowing  aome  seeds  which  he 
found  attached  to  the  gnm  of  commerce  {Obt.  p.  431). 
The  plant  which  waa  thus  obtained  ia  the  Ftndaferm- 
logo  (see  Rohn,  On  DioKor.  ii,  533)  of  Linnans  (Sj^ 
em,  vi,  ISO  sq.),  a  native  of  North  AMca,  Civle,  and 
Asia  Minor  (see  Jacquin,  Horl.  Vlndob.  iii,  pi.  36).  It 
has  been  objecled,  however,  that  it  does  not  yield  gal- 
banum in  any  of  these  situstiona ;  bnt  the  fame  objec- 
tion might  be  made,  thoagh  emineoBsly,  to  the  mai- 
tich-tree,  as  not  yielding  maitich,  because  it  does  nt 
do  so  except  in  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  to  it.  Other 
|)lBnta,  ns  tho  Babm  gcJboiatm  and  g«mmi/mim,  have 
in  consequence  been  selected,  but  with  less  claim,  at 
they  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  lile 
profesBor  Don,  having  fbond  some  seedi  of  an  nmbel- 
iiferous  plant  sticking  to  tbe  galbanum  of  commerce, 
baa  named  tfaa  plant,  though  yet  unknown,  CoAom 
ttgicinale.  These  aeeds,  however,  may  or  may  not 
have  belonged  to  the  galbannm  plant  (we  Fmri^ 
Kotiitn,  xxix,  12).  Dr.  Lindley  has  eugi^ted  an- 
other plant,  which  be  baa  named  OptAHn  goBnutifrra, 
and  which  grows  in  Ehorassan,  in  Dutrud,  whence 
apecimena  were  aent  to  England  !>]-  Sir  John  U'NitJI, 
as  yielding  an  inferior  sort  of  ammoniicum.  This 
plant  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dublin  College  in  their 
PharmacopCBia  as  that  which  yields  tbe  galbanum  (P» 
relra.  Mat.  Mrd.  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  188).  M.  Bnsbe,  in  hb 
Persian  travela  (quoted  in  Koyle,  Mat.  Mtdica.  p.  471, 
j  472),  identified  tbe  plant  producing  galbanum  wift 
I  one  which  he  found  on  the  Demawend  nwonCains.    Il 
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ra>  called  by  the  naUves  JOomeA,  and  bora  a  very 
load  TVasmbUnce  to  tha  FtnJa  trabtteau,  bat  belong- 
il  naitfaer  to  the  genua  O&lbaniUD  dot  to  Opoidea.  It 
>  balieved  that  the  Peraian  galbannm  and  that 
■roDKht  from  the  Leraat  are  tbe  pioduce  otdiSarent 

Gilbaaani  it  in  tbe  preient  dav  imported  into  Eu- 
nfw  Iwth  rnim  the  Levant  and'from  India.  That 
rom  the  latter  couotiy  ia  exported  froni  Bomliay,  hav- 
Dg  Grvt  been  imported  thither,  probably  from  tbe  Per. 
ian  Gulf.  It  a  therefore  probable  that  it  may  be 
)RiilDced  in  tbe  coontriea  at  the  bead  of  that  gulf,  that 
i^  ID  the  northern  paiti  of  Arabb,  or  in  Pereia  (por- 
jou  of  vhich,  aa  ii  well  known,  were  Included  in  tbe 
Syria  of  the  andeola)  J  perhaps  in  Kardiatan,  which 
aeady  carreapanda  with  ancient  Auyria.  Qalbanum, 
then,  la  either  a  natural  exudation,  or  obtained  by  in- 
[isiona  from  some  DmbeltireroDi  plant.  It  occurs  in 
Hncmerca  in  the  form  either  of  laars  or  maasea,  com 
noaly  ulled/iuipfEi/iaiHini.  Tbe  latter  laof  thecun- 
Bateace  of  wax,  tenacioua,  of  a  brovrnish  or  brownieh- 
yellow  color,  with  white  spota  In  the  interior,  which 
■I*  the  agglutinated  teara.  Ita  odor  ia  strong  and 
sable,  and  ■  ■ 
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id  6  of 


The 


It  " 
erly  held  in  high  eiteem  aa  a  atimalant  and  an 

'Xtemal  application  to  diacus*  Indulent  tumo 
ancienta  believed  that  when  bnmt  the  smoke 


n  drivii 


■ay  serpent. 


(Pliny,  xii,  66;  xix,  68;  nxiv,  13;  Virgil,  Georg.  iii, 
415 ;  Calpuni.  v,  M ;  Lucan,  ix.  91U).  Gulbanum  vaa 
alio  employed  in  adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or 
gOD  of  the'  balsam  plant  (Pliny,  xii,  64).  It  ia  still 
mere  to  our  purpoae  that  we  learn  ftom  Dioseoridea 
tiut,  in  pn  paring  a  fragrant  ointment,  galluinum  waa 
mixed  Kith  other  aromi  tic  substancaa  (cotnpare  Pliny, 
J.i\\,V).  The  effect  of  snob  mixture  must  depend  apon 
tbe  proportioD  in  which  it  or  any  otber  strong-smelling 
nbaiance  is  Intermixed,  more  than  upon  what  Is  " 
pecoliar  odor  when  in  a  concentrated  state.  We  ni 
net,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  reasans  which  hs 
btoi  usigned  to  account  for  galbanum  beinp; 


«(«. 


liafh,  ad  loc,).     We  aeo  that  tbi 

•inong  tbe  Greeks  and  Egyptians  (Virgil,  Gtargia,  iv, 

Kl;  Colnm.  ix,  15,  etc.)-     See  Pcwiy  Cfclopm^a,  a. 

v.;  CeUiu^  Hia^oh.  i,  867  sq- ;  Michaelia,  Suppi.  ill, 

■is  «q.;    Hiller,   llimphyt.  i,  4fiO.      See  Ahoixtidc 

Oil. 

Oala,  JolU,  a  Baptln  dlTioe  and  learned  contro- 
f*rti9t,was  bom  at  London  In  1680.  He  studied  at 
the  Unireraily  of  Leyden,  and  st  the  age  of  nineteen 
pidnated  M-A.  and  doctor  of  pbilosophy.     He  pludied 

»iUi  lo  Cierc.  The  Univenity  of  I^yden  In  1703 
offeied  him  the  degree  ofdoctor  of  divinity  if  be  nould 
aiieiil  lo  the  articles  of  the  Synod  ot  Dort.  He  lie- 
oat.  in  I7I8.  minister  of  the  chipel  in  .St.  Paol's  Al- 
Wy,  Barbican-  But  his  ministry  was  of  sboit  dura- 
fim.  He  died  in  172],  at  the  age  of  41.  In  ITll  he 
I>ll>li9hKl  bit  Brfieelimt  <m  WalTt  Drfiwr.  of  Jff.int 
Boflim.  and  in  1719  held  a  dispute  with  the  author. 
Hs  *a>  also  the  aotiior  of  Sermoni  on  tereral  Ottaiima 
(U el  1726,4  vols.).  He  was  an  able  preacher,  highly 
appreciated  by  the  respectable  conin^gation  to  which 
>)•  miniatered,  and  bruUKht  to  the  discussion  of  maUcrs 
lo  controveray  large,  exact,  and  welUdigested  leom- 
■>£,  With  no  small  dialectical  skiU.    (L.  E.  S.)- 

Bala,  ThoopMltia,  a  learned  nonconformist  di- 
"«,  wss  bom  in  lASfl,  at  Kind's  Telgntnn.  in  Uevon- 
■luR.  He  entered  MaRdaten  College,  OxfonI,  in  1647, 
«J  became  fellow  in  IfM.  In  ISM  he  passed  A.M., 
^  Hnn  tiecaiDe  an  eniinent  tutor  and  a  distinguiahed 
pBcher  in  tbe  univen<lly.  In  1657  he  waa  invited  to 
"luhMei,  and  became  a  ttated  preacher  there,  fai 


(  epiacopacy,  at  tbe  restoration  of 
Charles  tbe  Second,  he  refuaed  to  comply  with  the  Act 
of  Unifortnity  which  passed  In  1661.  Deprived  of  his 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  he  was  taken  into  the  bmily  of 
Philip,  lord  Wharton,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  hia 
two  cane.  He  waa  a  diligent  and  maltifkrioua  stu- 
dent. In  166U  be  published  the  first  part  of  The  Court 
o/lhi  Getttitet ;  or,  a  DUamrre  fmtcking  the  OTigitutt  flf 
iiiinan  IMtraturt,  both  Phi'otiffg  and  Plaiotopiji,Jhuo 
the  ^criplvra  and  Jemtb  Ckarch  (Oxford  and  London 
5  vols.  4to),  It  was  recc:vad  with  great  applause,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1672-168-^.  "In  the  first  part  of  this 
learned  work,  Hr.Gale  endeavors  to  prove  that  all  ian- 
;  goagea  have  their  origin  and  rise  from  the  Hela-ew, 
To  this  he  adds  a  di^duc^on,  Importing  that  the  pagan 
theolojy,  physic,  politics,  poetry,  history,  rhetoric,  are 
deduced  from  sacred  names,  persons,  rites,  and  rec- 
ords; and  showing,  willul.how  the  Jewish  tradltiona 
came  to  be  corrupted  and  mistaken  by  pagans.  In 
the  second  part  he  tries  to  prove  tliat  philoeopby  alao 
has  its  oripn  from  the  Jewish  Church.  In  the  thiid 
part,  tbo  vanity  of  pagan  philosophy  is  demonstrated 
from  ita  causes,  pane,  properties,  and  eSbcta ;  namely, 
pagan  idolatry,  Judaic  apostasy,  Gnostic  infusions,  ei- 
rara  among  the  Greek  fathers,  especially  Origenism, 
Arianism,  Pelagianism,  and  the  whole  system  of  pop- 
ery, or  Bnti-ChTistianism,  distributed  into  three  parte, 
mystic,  scholastic,  and  canonic  theology.  In  the  fourth 
part  he  traata  of  reformed  philosophy,  wherein  Plato'i 
moral  or  metaphysic,  or  prime  philosophy,  is  reduced 
to  a  useful  form  or  method.  He  divides  this,  which  ia 
larger  than  any  of  the  former  parts,  into  three  books, 
discoursing  in  the  first  of  moral  philosophy;  In  tha 
second,  of  metaphysics ;  and  in  the  third,  of  divine  pre- 
determination." In  16T7  be  was  chosen  to  succeed  Hr. 
Rowe  as  pastor.  Be  died  at  Newington,  1678.  Be- 
sides The  Cowt  of  the  GaiHUt,  he  published  in  Latin 
an  abridgment  of  It  for  the  use  of  students,  under  tbe 
title  of  Pluloiophia  GeiuTalU,  etc.  (Lond.  1676, 8vo)  :— 
Thenph'ly:  m,aI}iitoarttn/'tlieSionlt'Amit!/tcilhGai 
U  CkriU  (Lond.  1671,  Svo);— TAe  Mu  Idea  o/Jaiuen- 
im,  ioCA  AistDTK  and  di^inoftc  (1669,  Svo):—7'Ae  H«t- 
oiiij"//nftfr6'fy(3672.8vo);— ^  Mreoiirae  on  M«  cous- 
in o/C*r«(  (1678, 8vo);-/(J«i  rieoiojii-,  etc.  (12mo>: 
—and  The  Life  and  DealA  n/Thomai  Tregaae  (16T1, 
8vd).— Jone^  Chntt.  Bi^.  i  Shedd,  HuL  o/Docl.  i,  206, 

OsId.  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  teamed  English  divine 
and  antiquarian,  was  Iwm  in  1636  at  Scruton,  in  Yorfc- 
shlre.  He  became  fellow  ofTrinlty,  and  was  elected 
regfua  profcMor  of  Grrek  in  1666;  was  made  prebend- 
ary of  St.  Paul's  in  1676,  and  dean  of  York  in  1697. 
He  died  April  8,  1702.  He  published  Oputmla  Af<f- 
iMogi'ea,  etc.,  Gr.  onrt  Ijit.  (Camb.  1671, 8vo)  -.—Hino- 
rvr  Pi-etrtt  antiipii  SrriploreM,  Grtree  et  Laline: — Wero- 
doti  na&canutaetmt  ffiOonanm.WbAx:  — HuCiria 
Britantmen^  Rtcrtmica,  Angli^D'micfe  Scriptoret  xv,  ea 
tKliut.  codd.  MS.  (Oxon-  1691,  fol.).  This  work  con- 
Uins  nearly  all  the  original  writers  of  English  history. 

Oa'lae'd  (Heli.  GaUd',  17^1,  tbe  heap  qfiha  ait 
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twu;  Sept. /Jopvoc  fiopnif  and  ^ovvoc /inpTvpii ;  Vul|j. ' 
ActTVat  taHnumi  and  Galaad),  the  nana  ^ven  by 
Jacob  (a  the  pile  oT  Btonea  [m  Qiloai.]  erected  by 
bim  and  Laban  to  atteit  thair  lu^a  of  Mendihip  [see 
Gilkad].  but  called  by  Laban  (Gen.  xxxJ,  17, 48)  by 
the  lynonynioua  Syriac  title  of  Jboab-SabaddTBa 
(q.  T.).  Tncea  of  a  Bimilar  cuBtom  appeu  In  the  con- 
Mcrated  mounds  of  tbeDruidi  andof  theNorth-Amer- 
ican  aboriglneB  or  the  Weetem  States.     See  AltaB; 

aalen  or  Oalenns,  HAmtetrg  vah,  D.D.,  wa* 
boTD  about  the  year  liie,  at  Weet-Kapclle,  on  the 
iaUnd  of  WakheTEn.  Ae  his  porenti  were  not  in  auch 
oircuTnetaDcea  aa  would  enable  them  to  give  tbeir  aon 
a  liberal  education,  the  expenees  of  bii  preparatory 
course  at  Ghent  were  borne  hy  two  benevolent  gentle- 
men of  his  native  place.  From  Gbent  be  went  to 
Lou  vain,  where  be  atudied  philosophy  and  theology. 
After  taking  his  bachelor's  decree,  he  gave  inatruc- 
tiona  in  this  institution  in  sacred  eloqnence.  Being 
lIceOMd,  be  wits,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  noto- 
rious Kaard  Tspper,  called  l«  the  profeuorship  of  tbe- 
oloKy  in  the  recently  founded  unir entity  of  Dili ingen. 
This  position  be  held  from  1G59  to  1&63.  Ila  duties 
were  discharj^d  in  such  >  way  as  to  secnte  tbr  him  ■ 
high  reputation.  From  Dillingen  be  was  called  to  oc- 
enpy  the  chair  of  theotogj'  at  Dousy.  Here,  fa  1E64, 
fas  received  bis  degree  ofD.D.  With  leal  and  fidelity 
he  labored  at  this  post  till  bla  death,  which  occnrred  In 
167S.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  leaniing,  possessing 
tor  the  Ume  in  which  he  lived  an  unusual  fsmillsrity 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Isnguagea.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  of  the 
Synod  of  Cambray.  He  numbered  among  his  friends 
some  of  the  principal  men  of  his  time.  Though  a  man 
of  great  learning,  he  Is  said  to  hava  been  deficient  in 
critical  acumen.  He  wrote  varioos  works  In  Latin  en 
practical  and  polemic  theology.  The  substance  of  his 
lectures  on  pulpit  eloquence  was  given  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  Paraiipomena.  He  abo  wrote  a 
CatamttiiarHii  in  Kpitiobxm  D.  Pauli  nd  Htbraoi  e  Syro 
Smume  m  Latimtm  anatrvm  (Doael,  1&T8;  Lovan. 
1699).  An  £xplitalio  in  Eiaitm  is  still  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  University  library  at  Leyden.  Hia 
greatest  merit  consists  in  the  service  rendered  to  Church 
history  by  original  contributions  In  this  department, ' 
and  by  the  publication  of  meiliteval  writing!  and  doc- 

ktrordi,  FVinorum  apoilcli : — OnMo  in  ritaia  S.  Gtorgii 
v%artyTii; — Artltpagitiai  ieu  oputrida  quadavt  ntuquiOA 
laxtauu  tmm  dm  Ciladomd  rt  Hiidis '  '  ' 
gali$  ac  nriptu  S.  jtfacom  Jetiici  Dionyiii  Artopngila 
(Colon.  1563;  Ptiis,  lbeS):—A!ciiua  Rhnorica  ad  Ca- 
roltm S{agmm{DaKi,lbe3:  Colon.  1663) :—/)« or^iii- 
tbua  mtmatticU  teu  de  prima  CArittiana  Monattictt  on~ 
^ne  conUTWnhirw)  (Dillint;.  15G4).  See  B.  Glasius,  God- 
fdard  Ktdertimd,  D.  I,  t.li.486  en  verr.  \  also  J.  N.  Pi 
quot,  MinBtrapour  trvir  a  CMUoirt  UtUrrtire  da  dii 
teptprovinca  da  Poy*-Bat,  de  hpiviapinilJ  de  IJige  el 
ds  qudqaa  amtria  voititfl  (Louvaln,  1763-1770,  18 
TOla.  8vo),  iii,  p.  801  saiv.     (J.  P.  W.) 

OaleulBtB,  a  branch  split  off,  in  1664,  from  the 
Waterlandians,  who  were  Mennonltoa,  or  AnalJaptiatn. 
The  founder  of  the  Galenists  was  called  Galen  Abra- 
ham Haan ;  he  was  a  doctor  of  phyric,  and  pastor  of  a 
Mennonlte  coDgrei^aUon  at  Amsterdam.  He  is  cele- 
brated as  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  eloqnence, 
and  is  supposed  to  hava  inclined  to  Socinian  views, 
Assnming  that  the  Christian  system  laid  much  more 
stress  on  practice  than  on  faith,  he  was  disposed  to  re- 
ceive into  the  Mennonlte  Church  all  who  acknowledged 
the  divine  ori|rin  nf  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamcnta  and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives.  Such, 
in  his  judgment,  were  true  Chrla^anp,  and  had  an  on. 
doubted  right  to  nil  the  privileges  that  Iwlong  to  that 
character.— Mosheim,  CK  Hilt.  cent,  xvii,  »ec.  il,  pL  li, 

eh.  V,  §  7.       See  ApOSTDOI.)    UBttMOltlTES. 
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Galenn*,  Hams.     See  Galbhibt8. 

Qalerjiu,  Valebidb   HAXmiANEra,  Romin   a*. 

peror,  son  of  a  shepherd,  was  bom  nrar  Satdica,  in 
Dacia,  entered  the  imperial  ermv,  and  served  in  the 
wars  of  Aurellus  and  Probua.  Dioclesian  (A.D.  S9I) 
conferred  on  him.  along  with  ConstantiDa  Cblorna,  IIm 
title  of  Cnaar,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valevia  to 
wife.  On  the  abdication  of  DiocleaUn  (A.D.  3l)e>,be 
snd  Conitantioa  liecame  augiali,  or  Joint  rulers  of  tb« 
Roman  empire.  On  the  death  of  Constantios  atTork 
(A.D.  S06),  the  troops  in  Britain  and  Gaul  immcdiatelT 
declared  their  allegiance  to  his  son,  Constantino  (after. 
wsrda  Constantino  the  Great),  mnch  to  the  chagrin  of 
Galerias,  who  expected  the  entire  sovereignity  of  Kone 
to  fall  into  hia  hands.  He  died  A.D.  Sll.  Galerha 
hated  the  Cbristiani  bitterly,  and  ia  beliaveid  to  have 
been  the  real  author  of  Dioclesian 'spersecntioiu.  Sec 
DiocLEBiAN.  '■  Bronght  to  reflection  by  a  terrible 
disease,  he  put  an  end  to  the  sianghter  aboitly  brfon 
his  death  hy  a  remsrksble  edict  of  toleration,  which  he 
issued  ftam  Nicomedia  In  Sll,  in  connection  with  Con- 
stantine  and  Licinins.  In  that  document  be  decland 
that  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  ChristianB  from  their 
wilful  innovation  snd  the  multitude  of  their  sects  ta 

complished,  and  thst  he  would  now  grant  Ihem  perniia. 
aion  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies,  provided  they 
disturbed  not  the  order  of  the  state.  To  this  be  sddtd. 
in  conclusion,  the  remarkable  InstructiDo  that  the  Chiis- 
tians,  'after  this  manifestation  of  grace,  ehould  pray  k 
Oiar  God  tor  the  welfiire  of  the  emperors,  of  the  state, 
and  of  themselves,  that  the  state  might  prosper  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  that  they  might  live  quietly  in  than 
homes.'  This  edict  brought  the  period  of  per*ecutiiM 
in  the  Roman  empire  to  a  close." — Scbalf,  Hittarj  rf 
tht  Ckivl6m  OtKTch,  vol.  i,  §  fi7. 
OaUrld,  Oalftldiu.    See  GiorrnKT  of  Mas- 

Oal'gBla  (raXyaXa ;  Vnlg.  GalgalaX  the  or^aaj 
equivalent  in  the  Sept.  for  Qiloal.  In  the  A.T.  it  b 
named  only  in  1  Mace,  ix,  2,  as  designating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road  taken  by  the  army  of  DemetriDt,  who 
they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Arbela — "  the  way  to  Gat 
gala"  (o^of  rqv  (I'c  rnAyaXo).  The  army,  as'welearn 
fWim  tbe  statements  of  Josephua  {Ant.  lii,  II.  1),  WH 
on  its  way  from  Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reaaSD  to 
doubt  that  1^  Arbela  ia  meant  the  place  of  that  nam 
in  Galilee  now  surviving  as  Irbid.  Its  ultimate  dci> 
tination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Hacc,  ii,  8).  and  Galgala 
may  thereforB  be  either  the  upper  Gilgil,  near  Bethel 
(Robinson,  Setearchf,  iii,  B),  as  Ewald  thinks  (Ar. 
Gack,  III,  ii,  870,  n.),  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  a) 
the  rente  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  or  (a>  b 
preferable)  that  thtoagb  the  Qbor,  is  chosen.  Jcae- 
pfaus  omits  the  name  in  his  vemion  of  the  paMiage.  It 
is  a  gratuitona  auppositioo  of  EwaJd's  that  the  Galitae 
which  Joaephua  tntrodocea  la  a  eormption  of  Oalgala— 
a  view,  however,  which  ia  favored  by  the  reading  m 
the  margin  of  the  above  text,  and  which  is  adopted  I7 
Hichaelis.   See  Giloal  9. 

Oaliolio  or  Oaliko,  £lisha  bek-Gabmei,  a 
Jewiah  commentator,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  lbs 
IGth  centary  (1662  ?>.  He  waa  president  of  the  Rab- 
binic college  at  SaCed,  over  which  Hosea  GsUnte  (q. 
V.)  at  one  time  presided,  and,  like  alt  tbe  Ssfed  nwD, 
WHS  eminently  cabbalistic.  He  wrote  a  commentarr 
on  Eecleslastes  (rbnp  \s  -nWa.Tenice,  ]6"8),wbi<i 
he  divided  into  27  sections,  according  to  tbe  nnmbet 
of  letters  in  tbe  Hebrew  alphabet,  including  the  linale. 
GInsburg,  in  his  Hiitoiical  and  Crilieal  Cbnewnbvy  « 
EcctetioiUt  (I^nd.  ISGl,  p.  67.  etc.),  gives  an  snalyib 
andapecimenofthiswork.  The  most  cabbalistic  wort 
ofGalicho's  is  his  commentary  on  the  hook  orEsthN 
(inOK  ^X  -i!|!t:;i,  Venice,  1683).  He  wrote  abo  a 
commentary  on  the  "Song  0fS(>nga"O^lJ  3{  ti^"^ 
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C'l-'WI,  Vttke,  lUT).  nhkh  hu  tl»  Hebrew  test 
and  poinW,  <<d<'  in  wbich  he  diaplaya  ■  eeDJaa  for  ^1e- 
goriai  cxpotitlon.— Ktheridge,  Inlrod.  lo  Htbr.  Hi.  p. 
•416:  ^\aa,Csclop.iifHibl.Lit.\i,6li\  fVX»\,  Bib.  Jad. 
1.8H.    (J.H.W.) 

aalllte'an  (FnXAaiDc),  >  native  or  Inhabitinl 
CJoliiiiT,4S,"ofG»lileo,"Matt.xiiT,B9;  Acts  1,11; 
V,  37)  ot  Galilbb  (q.  v.) ;  appliad  to  the  diadplei  of 
Cbriitu  ■  term  oT  contempt  (Lake  xxii,G9;  Acta  U, 
7).  The;  w«re  eaaily  recofcnieed  aa  anch,  fiir  tbe  Gal- 
UJjBaiig  epoke  a  dialect  of  the  venucuUr  Syiiac  ililTer- 
ent  trom  tbkt  of  Jadni,  aod  whiob  waa  of  courae  ac- 
counted rode  and  Impure,  aa  all  pniTincial  dlalecta  are 
conaidered  to  J«,  in  comparlKin  with  that  of  the  me- 
tmpolia.  It  wag  thU  which  occaBlonsd  tlie  delectbin 
of  Peter  ai  one  of  Cbriat's  disciplei  (Ifaik  xiv,  TO). 
The  QalllBaD  dialect  (a*  ire  learn  trom  Baxtoif,  La. 
7*iiIjh.co1.434i  LI|;htfixit,Cni(.  dWojTT.  In  Matt. proem, 
c.  66,  87 ;  and  others)  waa  of  a  broad  and  riutjc  tone, 
which  alTecled  the  pronuncbtion  not  only  of  letters, 
bat  of  words.  It  partook  much  of  tbe  Samaritan  anil 
SyTioc  idiom;  liii^  Id  the  loatance  of  Peter,  it  must 
liave  been  the  tone  which  bewrayed  him,  the  words 
beintc  (Mmingly  too  fbw  lor  that  elTect.  (Sea  A.  Pfelf- 
fer,  OiMirrt.  dt  Ungaa  Galitmr. ;  also  in  his  de  Talraudt 
Judiror.  p.  1S7  pq.)  The  Qalilsans  are  mentioned  by 
Joaephus(^a/.iTii.lO,!;  ITtir,  il,  10,  S ;  lii,S,3)Qsa 
tQrbalent  and  rebcllioui  people,  ready  on  all  occasions 
to  rise  against  the  Roman  aathority.  This  character 
of  them  expUlns  what  is  said  in  Lake  ziil,l  with  re- 
gard to  "the  Gulilnint  whose  blood  Pilate  had  min- 
gled with  their  sacriflces."  Josephua,  Indeed,  does  not 
mention  any  GalilBani  slain  in  tbe  Temple  hy  Pilate  ; 
bnt  the  character  which  he  gives  that  people  sufflclcnt- 
It  coRDlwrateB  the  atatement.  The  tumuita  to  which 
he  alludes  were,  as  we  know,  chiefly  raised  at  tbe  great 
feativals,  when  sacrifices  were  aloin  in  great  abun- 
dance; and  on  oil  such  occasion*  tho  GalllnEans  were 
mncfa  more  active  thin  the  men  of  Judtea  and  Jerusa- 
lam,  u  is  proTed  by  the  history  of  Archelaus  (Joseph. 
A%l.  xvli,9,10))  which  ease, indeed, fumiihea  an  an- 
swer to  thote  who  deny  that  the  Galilnana  attended 
the  feasts  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  The  sedltioos 
character  of  tbe  Qalilsana  aiao  explains  why  Pilate. 
when  iltting  in  jndgment  upon  Jesus,  cingbt  at  tho 
word  Galilee  when  used  by  the  chief  priests,  sod  asked 
if  he  were  a  Galiisao  (Lake  xxiil,  6).  To  be  known 
to  belong  to  that  country  was  of  itself  snfScient  to 
prejndice  Pilate  agaiikst  him,  and  to  give  some  counte- 
nance to  tba  charges,  BUiapported  by  impartial  evi- 
dence, which  were  preferred  against  him,  and  which 
PUate  himself  had,  just  before,  virtually  declared  to  be 
faJae.     See  Otho,  Ltx.  Rab.  p.  !54  iq. 

GALILEANS,  one  of  the  names  of  reproach  given 
to  the  early  Christians.  It  wai  the  ordinary  phraae 
at  Jolian  the  apostate,  when  be  spoke  of  Cbriat  or 
Cbriatiana.  He  was  accostomed  lo  call  Christ  "  the 
Galilean  God."  Hot  only  did  he  osa  this  epithet  him- 
aelf,  but  inade  a  law,  requiring  that  no  one  ehonld  call 
the  Cbilstains  by  any  other  name,  thinking  therebv 
to  abolish  the  name  of  Christians.  He  died  flKhlin'g 
against  them  ;  and  aa  be  caught  the  blood  In  bis  hand 
which  Bowed  ftom  a  wound  in  his  side,  he  dashed  it 
towards  haaven,  aaying  these  memorable  words :  I'i- 1 
aiH,  0  GaUinl  "  Thou  bsst  conqaend,  O  Galllxan  ! ' 
— Bingham, Or^.  Ecela.  bk.  I,  ch.  ii,  §  3. 

Oal'Uae  (FaXiXaca,  often  in  tbe  K.  T.  and  Apoo- 
rypliB,  ••  well  as  Joaephus),  the  rendering  also  in  a 
fkwpanagea(Jaah.  xx,T;  ail,  S!;  I  Kings  Iz,  11;  1 
Cbron.Tl,  TG;  Isa.  ix,  1)  of  the  Heh.  ViVl.^o^  (fem. 
nb^^l,  jMak',  3  Kings  xr,  29),  which  prop,  aignifles 
a  carols  (e.  g.  a  ring,  Estb,  i,  S:  Cant,  t,  14),  or  dr- 
esh  of  country,  I.  e.  one  of  the  little  circular  plains 
among  the  hOla  of  northern  Palestine,  sach  aa  is  now 
seen  near  KedSih.   See  ToFOOKAraicAL  Tbrmi.   Aa 
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a  special  locality,  it  is  int  mentioned  by  Jcahua,  wha 
describes  Kedesh  as  "in  Galilee  in  Mount  Kaphtoli" 
(xx,  T).  Its  limited  extent  is  indicated  in  !  Kings 
XV,  29,  where  the  historian,  detailing  the  conquests  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  aUtes  that  "he  look  Ijan,  :tnd  Abel- 
Betb-Maachah,  and  Janaoh,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gilead,  and  GaUUe,  all  lit  laud  of  .VaplUali." 
Gallloe,  therefore,  did  not  estend  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Ka^jitali;  and  a  comparison  with  other  pasaaiins 
shows  that  it  embraced  only  the  northBrn  section  ol 
that  tribe,  or  at  least  that  tbe  name  wai  st  flrst  con- 
fined to  that  district  (Joih.  xx,  7 ;  xxi,  32 ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  V,  1,  IH).  The  region  thus  lay  on  the  summit  of 
■  broad  mountain  ridge.  Here  were  situated  the  towns 
which  Solomon  offered  to  Hiram  as  payment  fbr  his 
services  in  ptocnrinf;  limber  and  stones  for  the  Tem- 
ple. Hlraro,  howerer.  whose  great  want  was  grain 
for  bis  litand  city,  and  who  doubtless  eipsctrd  n  por- 
tion of  soma  of  the  rich  plains  of  central  Palestine, 
could  not  conceal  his  disappointment  when  he  saw  the 

ctined  them  as  useless  (1  Kings  ii,  11,  and  2  Chron. 
viii.S).  SeeCABDU  At  this  period,  Qalilee,  though 
within  the  allotted  territory  of  Naphtali,  does  not  ap. 
pear  lo  have  been  occupied  liy  the  Israelites,  It  waa 
only  after  Hiram  bad  declined  the  towns  that  Solomon 
rebuilt  and  colonized  them  (2  Chmn.  L  c).  Haior, 
the  great  stronghold  and  capital  of  the  northern  Ca- 
naanitea,  luy  within  or  near  Galilee;  and,  though 
Joshua  had  captured  and  bnmcd  it  (Josh,  xi),  yet  dat- 
ing the  ralo  of  tho  judges  it  was  possessed  by  a  king, 
Jabiu,  whose  general,  Siseri,  dwelt  In  the  neighbor- 
ing Haroshetb  of  tbe  Gentiles  (Judg.  iv).  The  presence 
of  these  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  tbe  natural 
strength  of  the  countrt',  sufficiently  aceouDt  for  the 
contlnned  occupation  of  the  old  OentiU  inbatritantr. 
David  subduetl,  but  did  not  expel  tlwm.  Solomon,  as 
has  been  teen,  took  some  of  their  towns;  but  they  re- 
mained among  thc«e  rugj^  mountains  in  aach  num- 
ber* that  in  tbe  time  of  IsaUb  the  dlatrict  was  defi- 
nitely known  by  the  name  of  "Galllea  of  the  Gentile*" 
(B-nir?  bii(,  Isa-  ix,  1 :  hi  Matt,  iv,  IS,  mXiAa.a  riSv 
iSvuv;  in  1  Mace,  v,  IS,  roXdnfo  oXXofvXxf).  It 
is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  nnraber 
and  became  during  the  captivity  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabitants;  extending  themselves  also  over  tbs  sur- 
rounding country,  they  gave  to  their  new  territories 
the  old  name,  until  at  length  GaUlee  became  one  of 
the  largest  province*  of  PalcsUne.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Galilee  contained  only  a  few  Jew*  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  population  (1  Mace,  v, 
20-2S)  1  Strabo  states  that  In  his  day  it  was  chiefly  io- 
hahited  by  Syrians,  Phcsnicians,  and  Arabs  (xvi,  p, 
760) ;  and  Josephus  says  Greeks  also  dwelt  hi  Its  cities 
(It/V,  12).  The  name  also  occura  in  Tobit  1, ! ;  Jadith 
xi,8,et«. 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  all  Palostbie  was  divided 
into  three  provincea,  Judasa,  Samaria,  imd  Galilee 
(Acta  ix,  81;  Luke  xvil,  11;  Josephua,  Wtrr,  lii,  8). 
The  latur  included  the  whole  northern  section  of  tho 
country,  comprisiug  tbe  ancient  territories  of  Issacbor, 
Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus  define*  its 
boundaries,  and  t^ives  a  tolerably  ndl  description  of  ita 
scenery,  ptiidHcts,  and  population.  He  says  tbe  sdl 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated;  ftnit  and  forest  trees  of 
all  kinds  alnund ;  numerous  large  chiea  and  populous 
villagea,  amounting  In  all  to  no  less  than  fwo  hundred 
and  forty,  thickly  stud  the  whole  face  of  the  conntiy; 
the  inhabitants  are  induslrtous  and  warlike,  being 
trained  to  anna  from  their  inCancv  (iCnr,  III,  S,  S; 
mi,  4&}.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territo- 
ry of  Ptulemais,  which  probably  included  the  whole 
plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  ofCarmel.  The  southern 
border  ran  slong  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  bllla 
of  Samaria  to  Mount  Glllua,  and  then  descendod  the 
valley  of  Jeireel  by  Scj-thopolit  to  the  Jordan.    (TIm 
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Talmud,  Ci«m,  »ii,7,  give.  >  pUoe  ciUed  ''tOn-'S  183 
u  the  ■ouChera  limit.]  The  River  Jordan,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  Upper  Jordan  Ui  tbe  fuuntain  at  Dan, 
formed  the  earteni  border  (Reland,  Pabat.  p.  181); 
and  tha  □OTlhem  ran  from  Dan  ncatward  acrou  the 
uioDntain  rid^  till  it  tonched  tbe  territon-  of  the  Pbce- 
niciana  (,l«iephue,War,  iii,  B,  1;  compaie  Lulie  vlil, 
!S).     See  Fale.btinr. 

Galilee  naa  dirided  into  two  aecUoDa  (CjriU,  c.  Jul. 
By,  "  Lower"  (i/  kbto)  and  "  Upper"  (r/  ■!»■«  riiXiAoia, 
Jmepbua,  War.  ii,  20,  6 ;  AtU.  v,  1,  23).  The  Talmud 
baa  a  Ihnefold  division,  with  reference  to  tbe  Sabbati- 
cal year  iShebUlh,  ix,  2i  "Upper  Gjliloe  [IT'tSPI] 
embraces  all  aboTe  Capb.innanias,  and  doei  not  pro- 
duco  aycamorcs ;  Lower  [ITnrTtJ,  all  below  C,  and 
beaiB  aycamorcs;  the  valley  i»  the  territory  of  Tibe- 
rias" [the  Gbor]).  A  eingle  glance  at  tha  country 
shown  timt  the  diviiion  was  natural.  Ztfiscr  GalUte 
incladed  Ihs  i;rejt  plain  of  E'draelon,  with  Ita  off- 
aboots,  which  run  down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias ;  and  the  wliole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining 
it  on  the  north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range.  The 
voids  of  Josepbua  ore  dear  and  important  (War,  Ui, 
8, 1) ;  "  It  eitenda  from  Tiberias  to  Zabulon,  adjacent 
to  which,  on  the  aea-coast,  Is  Ptolemala.  In  breadth 
it  stntches  from  a  vIIUrb  called  Xalnlh,  tyinic  in  the 
Great  Plain,  to  Benabc."  "'Ihe  vUbiga  of  Xnloth" 
is  evidently  the  Cbeanlloth  of  Joab.  xlx,  12,  now  called 
Iksal,  and  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
nortbem  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  IJattdhook, 
p.  S59).  But  a  comparison  of  Joscphui,  Ant.  zx,  6, 
4,  witb  War,  iii,  2,  4.  proves  Uiat  Lower  Galileo  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  vUlage  of  Qinea,  the  modem  .le- 

site  of  the  northern  border  town,  Bereabe,  la  not 
known;  but  we  learn  Incidentally  that  both  Arlieln 
and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower  Galilee  (Joaepbus,  Lifi, 
87;  War,  ii,  20,  6);  and  as  the  former  was  situated 
near  tlie  north-west  an^le  of  the  1-ake  of  Tiheriaa,  and 
the  Utter  about  eiffht  miles  north  of  Nszareth  (Porter, 
llandbooi.  p.  432, 877),  we  conclude  that  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain  of 
Akka,  on  the  west,  (o  (ho  shores  of  the  Iske  on  the 
east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest  and  moat  beauli. 
ful  sections  of  Palestine.  The  plain  of  EKdraelon  pre- 
sents an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile  soil — soil  so  good 
that  to  enjoy  it  the  tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a 
semi-nomadic  state,  and  "became  a  servant  to  tril>- 
Qto"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18;  Gen.  ilix,  14,  IS).  With  tbe 
exception  of  a  few  rocky  Fiimmits  around  Naiareth  the 
bills  are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes 
to  broad  winding  lales  ofthe  richest  green.  The  Du^ 
lines  are  varied,  the  colors  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
Bcapo  is  characterized  by  that  picturesque  luxtiriance 
which  one  seea  in  parts  of  Tnscany.  The  blasaines 
promiaed  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zelmlan  and  Asher 
seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  ofthe  conn, 
tij-.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hilli,  "  offers  aac- 
riiices  of  righteoueneta"  of  the  abundant  flocks  not 
ifihed  by  their  rich  pastures ;  he  rejoices  "in  his  goings 
ont"  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraclon;  "he  sucks 
ofthe  abundance  ofthe  seas" — his  jnssessions  skirting 
tbe  Bay  of  Haifa  at  the  base  of  Carmel;  and  be  "sucks 
of  treaaures  hid  in  the  sand,"  possibly  in  allusion  to 
the  glial,  which  was  first  made  from  tbe  aands  of  tbe 
River  Belus  (Deut.  xxxiii,  18, 19 ;  Pliny,  v,  19 ;  Taci- 
ini.  Bill.  v).  Ather,  dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phcenicia, 
-    •-     oil,"  tho  produce  of  luxuriant    " 
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bread,"  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phcenicia,  and  the 
fertile  upland  valleys  "is  fat;"  "he yields  royal  dain- 
ties"— oil  and  wine  from  his  olives  and  vineyards,  and 
•nilk  and  initter  from  his  pastures  (Gen.'xiix,  ! 
Deut.  ixxiil,  24,  26).     The  chief  towns  of  Lower  G 
i]«e  were  Tiberias,  Tariclia».  at  tbe  aouthem  end 
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the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris  (Joe«pfaiu,  Lifie,  9, 
26,  29,  37).  The  latter  played  an  important  pajt  ta 
the  last  great  Jewish  war  (Joeephus,  Li/t,  4S ;    HVr. 

■ 1).     It  is  now  called  Safiirieh.  and  ii     " 

hree  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (PorUr, ,' 
,.  There  were,  besides,  two  strong  fbrtre»»e«,  Jo- 
tapata,  now  called  Jeftkt,  and  Mount  Tabor  (JosrphM, 
War,  iii,  7,  8  sq. ;  It,  1,  6).  The  towns  most  wlclm- 
tad  in  N.-T.  biatoiy  are  Kauretb,  Can>,  and  TibeiiM 
(Lukei,  26;  Jobnli.lj  vi,  1). 

Upper  Galilee,  according  to  Jonephns,  extended  fro^ 
srsabe  ou  the  south  to  tbe  village  of  Baca,  on  tbe  bur- 
rs of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from  Uelotb  on  the 
ist  to  Thella,  ■  city  near  tbe  Jordan  (ITor.  iii,  S,  I). 
Doe  of  these  places  are  now  known,  but  there  ia  bo 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  position  and  approxitmta 
extent  of  the  province.  It  embraced  the  whole  maum- 
tain  range  lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  andPtuvoL- 
cia.  Its  aouthem  border  ran  along  tbe  foot  of  ttm 
Sated  range  from  tbe  north-west  angle  of  the  Ss  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  tbe  nsnw 
"  Galilee  ofthe  Gcntlle<"  is  given  In  the  O.and  K.T. 
(Isa.  Ix,  1 ;  Hstt.  iv,  la).  So  Eusebiua  states  {Onem. 
a.  V.  raiiXaia).  Tbe  town  ofCapemauin.on  tbe  Dortb 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  lo  Upper  Galiles  (pmam.  a.  x. 
Gipbarnaum).  and  this  &ct  is  important,  aa  sboiwiDg 
bow  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and  aa  pntr- 
tng  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  touched  tbe  labs. 
The  mountain  range  of  Upper  Galileo  is  >  eoutbczn 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  which  It  is  separated  by 
tbe  deep  ravine  ofthe  Incomes.  See  Leb-ikoh.  Tbe 
summit  ofthe  range  is  talile-land,  part  of  which  is  bcaa- 
tifully  wooded  with  dwarf  oak,  intcrniixed  witb  tangled 
shrubberies  of  hawthorn  and  aibutus.  The  whole  is 
vari»l  by  fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  gladen,  and 
wild  picturesque  glens  breaking  down  lo  the  eaat  nd 
west.  Tbe  population  is  still  numerous  and  indiutii- 
ous,  consisting  chie By  of  Metawileh,  a  sect  of  Hobam- 
medans.  Safed  is  Uie  principal  town,  and  containa 
about  40O0  sou^  one  third  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  la 
one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of  Palestine,  and  has 

credness  of  its  tombs  and  the  learning  of  ita  rabbdaa. 
Safed  seems  to  be  the  centre  of  an  extensire  volcanic 
district.  Shocks  of  earthquake  are  felt  every  few 
yean.  One  occurred  in  1837  which  kiUcd  abovt  AOOO 
persons  (Porter,  tfrmiUoai,  p. 438).  On  tbe  tableland 
of  Upper  Galilee  lie  tbe  roins  of  Redcsh-NaphtalKJaeh. 
XX,  7),  and  Giscala  (now  el-Jisb),  a  city  fortiEed  by  Jo- 
seijbus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  place  in  Galilei,  tbat 
held  oat  against  the  Bomans  (IFar,  ii,  22,  G  ;  iv,  I,  I ; 
2,1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  onr 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts  (see  Wichmanns- 
hausen,  Dt  Galiiaa,  Tileb.  1711 ;  Bnddeu^  De  GtJUaa 
rebut  geitit  Chritti  cbro,  Jen.  1718  [Mitcrll.  Sacr.  ia. 
]15Bsq.]i  I.eM, />e  Cai.Serwrt.  mroCT.  f*«iffo,Gott 
1776  [Oj^.  1781,  ii,  RC9  sq.]).  His  early  years  wen 
spent  at  Naieretb,  and  when  he  enteird  en  his  sresl 
work  he  made  Copemanm  bis  home  (Matt.  ir.  13  ;  ix, 
1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fnct  that  the  first  three  Goapel* 
are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our  Lord's  ministratjons  in 
this  province,  white  the  Goepel  of  John  dwells  looR 
upon  those  in  Judna  (see  Miller,  De  oriime  rmm 
Chriiti  m  GoUlaa  grttanm,  Hal,  1770).  The  natnre 
of  our  I-ord'a  parables  and  illnatrations  was  greatly  in 
fluenced  by  tbe  peculiar  features  and  products  of  the 
country.  The  vineyard,  tbe  fig-tree,  the  shepherd, 
and  tlie  desert  in  the  parable  ofthe  Good  Samaritan, 
were  all  appropriate  in  Judies;  white  the  com-lields 
(Mark  iv,  28),  the  fisheries  (Matt  xili,  47),  the  mer- 
chants (Matt,  xiii,  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt,  vi,  28), 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  apostles  were 
all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts  i,  II), 
and  aa  soch  they  were  despised,  as  their  matter  had 
been,  by  the  proud  Jews  (John  i,  t6 ;  vii,  62 ;  Acts  U. 
7).    It  appears,  also,  tbat  the  prentiDciatlon  of  tboae 
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Jew*  wbo  resided  in  Galilee  btd  become  peculiar,  prob- 
ably (lom  their  conUct  with  their  Gentile  nei|;hbon 
(_HBtL:ixvi,73;  MarkxiT,70;  lee  Lightfuot,  0^.  ii, 
77}.  On  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  the  province 
of  GaliUo  vat  given  Uj  Cxsar  to  his  md  Actipaa 
<Jo«eph,  IFnr,  il,  6,  3).  After  the  deitraction  of  Jeru- 
Balem  Galilee  became  the  chief  Hat  of  Jewish  achoolB 
of  learning,  and  the  residence  of  their  most  celebrated 
ralibins.  The  National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  vai 
taken  fnr  ■  tine  to  Jalineb  in  Ptiiliatia,  but  waa  soon 
removed  tn  Seppbori*,  and  afterward!  to  Tiberias 
(Lii^htfool,  (>pp.  ii,  p.  141).  Tho  MUkiui  wa«  here 
coiufMlnd  by  Uabbi  Judah  Hafcltodeih  (cir.  A.D,  109- 
230),  and  ■  few  ream  afterwards  tbe  Genara  was 
added  (Buxtorf,  Tibrriai.  ji.  19).   •Remains  of  iplen- 

and  villages,  showinf;  that  from  the  Sd  to  the  7ib 

iiiiinenua  (Poiter,  HamUiook,  p.  4ST,440}.      See'tiAU- 

GALILEE.  Sea  of  (q  SaXacnm  rnt  faMaiat, 
Uatt.iv,18;  xv,39;  Mark  1,16;  vii,31j  John  vi.l), 
called  alio  the  Sra  of  Ttbrriia  (John  vi,  1;  xxi,  1; 
bence  its  modern  natne  Bair  tt-TiAari^rh),  (he  Ijiie 
(\iliinj)  o/Gtnnaartt  (Luke  v,  1),  or  emphatically  At 
Sea  (Ji  SdXaaaa  limplj,  &Iatt.  Iv,  15) ;  in  the  O.  T. 
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mer  says,  "  The  Jordan  discharges  itself  into  a  laks, 

by  many  writers  known  *s  Cenewro,  16  miles  long  and 
6  wide,  which  is  skirted  by  the  pleasant  towns  Julias 
and  Hippo  on  the  east,  of  Tariches  on  the  south  (a 
name  which  is  by  many  persona  given  to  the  lake  It- 
self), and  of  Tiberias  on  the  west"  (v,  IS).  Jouphns 
refers  lo  othei  features.  "  The  Lake  of  GenwsiirtrA  de- 
rives its  appellstioti  from  the  adjacent  district.  It  is4C 
furiongs  (five  Roman  miles)  broad,  by  140  {17J  miles) 
long.  Its  waters  ore  sweet,  and  extremely  pleasant 
to  drink,  as  they  Sow  in  a  clearer  stream  than  tlie 
muddy  collections  of  marshes,  and  they  can  be  drawn 
free  from  impurities,  being  thronghout  confined  by  ab- 
rupt and  sandy  shores.  They  are  of  a  medium  tem- 
perature, milder  than  those  of  the  river  or  the  foun- 
tain, yet  uniformly  colder  than  might  be  expected  from 

the  expanse  of  the  lake The  kinds  ofliBh  found 

here  differ  from  those  elsewhere  met  with"(trar,  iii, 
10,  T).  Both  these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  mere  estimates.  Ila  extreme 
length  Is  12}  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  6; 
equal  to  alxiut  16  by  7|  HomHn  miles.  It  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  or  rather  the  form  of  an  eg^,  with  the  large  end 
to  the  north.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  none  of  those 
picturesque  or  sublime  features  for  which  the  lakes  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland  are  justly  celebrated  ;  it  has  not 
even  the  sUm  grandenr  of  the  Dead 

iSea.  The  shores  are  singularly  uni- 
form. There  are  no  bold  cliffs  jultinj; 
far  out  into  deep  water;  there  are  no 
winding  bays  running  sway  inland. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  is  like  a  huge  basis. 
Along  its  eastern  and  western  sides  the 
hanks  rise  steep,  bare,  and  rugged,  to 
the hcightofneariy  3000 feet;  and  their 
tops,  especially  those  on  the  cosCh  are  as 
level  as  a  wall.    At  the  north  and  south 

es  out,  there  ate  wide  openings,  through 
which  Hews  are  gained  up  and  down 
[hevalley.  Yet  nature  bos  notleftthis 
scene  altogether  destitute  of  ornament. 
The  scenery  is  not  quite  so  dreary,  noi 
are  the  hues  of  the  landscape  so  dead 
and  sombre  as  Dr.  Traill  would  have  db 
imagine  (Traill's  JoiephHi,  ii,  p.  cvi). 
.  True,  when  the  sun  is  high  and  the  sky 
I  cloudless,  and  when  the  pilgrim  loolia 
down  from  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  a  dreariness  in  tbe  landscape, 
and  a  uniformity  of  cold  gray  color. 


Idowi 
declin. 


othei 


;ill  the  sun 
anted  with 


jl  the  deep  ethereal  blue 
J  ter,  and  the  tints,  "rose-colored,  pearl- 
Mi  t^ay.and  purple,  blended  together,"  and 
S  thrown  in  soft  shades  over  the  sides  of 
I  Ibe  encircling  bills.  The  pale  blue  cons 
J  of  Herman,  with  its  glittering  crown  of 
'1  snow,  forms  a  glorious  background  (Van 
U  de  Velde,  ii,  BH8 ;  Robinson,  ii,  B80  sq. ; 
I  Stanley,  PaltOiiu,  p.  862 ;  Porter,  fland- 
I  boot,  p.  418).  Round  the  whole  shore, 
\  with  only  one  or  two  short  interruptions, 
there  is  a  broad  strand  of  white  pebidas, 
-  mixed  with  little  shells.  The  Jordan 
j  enters  at  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
^  the  lake,  and  leaves  again  at  the  south- 
em.  In  fact,  tbe  bed  of  the  lake  is  just 
Shurei  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  a  lower  section  of  the  great  Jordan  val- 

ley. The  utter  loneliness  and  absolute 
nmly  alluded  to  (Numb,  xixiv,  11;  Josh.  xii,3;  liii.  I  stillness  of  the  scene  are  exceedingly  impressive.  It 
27)  OS  the  Sea  of  Cinnenth  or  nniKralA  (q.  v.).  It  is  seems  as  if  all  nature  had  gone  to  tert,  languishing  un- 
the  second  of  the  three  lakes  into  which  the  Jordan  der  that  scorching  heat.  Hew  different  it  was  in  the 
flows  (TacltOB,  Hitt.  V,  61.  This  sheet  of  water  is  par-  days  of  onr  Lord !  Then  sU  was  life  and  bustle  along 
ticolarly  described  by  Pliny  and  Joaephna.    Tbe  fbr-   the  shores ;  the  cities  and  rilloKes  that  thickly  stadded 
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ibem  rmoanded  with  the  hum  of  >  bniy  popolatioD,  i 
while  from  hill-Bide  BDd  cornjield  come  the  cheerful 
jy  of  shepherd  and  iiloughnlBn.  The  like,  too,  was  I 
dotted  with  dark  fishing-boata,  and  apanglcd  with  whit«  . 
■aila.  Now,  a  tnournful  and  Bolitsry  eileaca  nigns  < 
■like  over  sea  and  ahore.  The  cities  are  in  mini. 
Capernaum,  Choraiin,  the  two  {!)  Belhuidu,  Hippo, 
Gamala,  and  Turichen,  are  completely  deserted.  Ti- 
beriai  and  Mftgdulsore  the  only  inhabited  apatij  and 
for  several  mileB  inland  in  every  direction  the  coun-  ■ 
tiy  looks  wastK  and  desolate.     1  be  inbahitanle — nier- 

The  few  that  remain  in  the  ahatltred  house*  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  tbe  mud  hoveU  of  liUgdala,  and  the  black 
tenia  of  the  wandering  Bedouin,  seem  worn  and  wasted 
ty  poverty  and  sickness.  In  1858  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
could  Just  boast  of  one  tmall  boat,  and  it  was  so  rotten 
■nd  leaky  as  not  to  be  ssawarlhy.  Tbe  fish,  howerpr, 
are  aa  abundant  as  ever ;  for  though  only  little  band- 
nets  are  used,  a  conaideralile  aum  ia  paid  to  the  guv- 
emment  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  (Borckhardt,  Tna- 
U  in  Syria,  p.  SS2;  Uobinson,  ii,  866).  It  was  ol>- 
Served  by  Haiselqaist  that  Eonio  of  the  aane  species 
of  (tab  are  found  In  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  in  the  (iile 
(TrattU,  p.  158) ;  the  same  fact  had  beea  noted  by  Jo- 
sephus  {War,  iii,  10,  S).  The  kinds  referred  to  arc 
Cspriniu  BtanitSihiTTu,  Mormi/na,fK.  (See  Wilson's 
Lattdi  o/lkt  Liile,  ii,  113;  Hobinson,  ii,  38G).  Two 
modes  aro  now  employed  to  catch  the  Ush.  One  ia  a 
hand-not,  with  which  a  man,  uaually  nuked  (John  xxt, 
T),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and,  watching  hia  opportu- 
nity, throws  itmnndthegamewlthajcrk.  The  other 
mode  is  atill  more  curious.  Bread-crumbs  aro  mixed 
up  with  bichlorid  of  mercury,  and  sown  over  tbe  wa- 
ter; the  fish  swallow  the  prison  and  die.  The  dead 
bodies  float,  are  picked  up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of 
TiberiasI  (Porter,  HandJiook,  p.  4ii2.)  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  aweet,  cool,  and  transparent;  and  as  the 
beach  is  everywhere  [elibly,  it  has  a  beautiful  rpark- 
ling  look.  This  fact  is  somewhat  strange,  when  we 
tooaider  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  powerful  raya  of  the 


1,  that  n 


myw 


springs  fl 


it,  and  that  It  is  supplied  by  the  Jordan  wbicli  nubea 
into  its  northern  end,  a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  pbisical  geography 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ia  Its  great  depression.  The  re- 
sults of  barometrical  observations  have  varied  between 
846  feet  and  666  feet,  hut  according  to  the  trigonomet- 

presaion  is  only  326  feet.  In  this  Van  de  Velde  thinks 
there  mnat  have  been  some  mistake,  and  be  adheres 
to  the  figures  of  Lieut,  Lynch,  which  give  663  feet,  as 
probably  the  most  accurate  {Mmmr,  p.  168,  181). 
Thia  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  temperature,  climete, 
and  natural  products.  The  heat  ta  intense  during  the 
siunmer  months.  The  harvest  on  the  ahore  ia  nearly 
a  month' earlier  than  on  the  neighboring  higli  lands  of 
Oalilee  and  Bashan.  Frost  is  unknown,  and  snow 
very  rarely  falls.  The  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables 
are  those  usually  found  in  Egypt;  such  as  the  palm, 
tho  lote-tree  (_Zltyf^mt  lotsi),  the  indigo  phint,  etc. 
(Robinson,  ii.  388;  Josephus,  War,  Iii,  16.  7  and  H). 
Tbe  surronnding  hilhi  are  sometimes  described  as  bare 
■nd  barren,  sometimes  as  green  and  fertile.  In  April 
the  tops  of  the  hilts  are  gray  and  rocky,  and  destitute 
of  vegetation.  I^ower  down,  the  grass,  which  during 
the  winter  raina  had  Bourisbed,  ia  there  withering  in 
the  Bun  (HaU.  xlil.  6) ;  bat  in  the  valley 


any 


f  the   I 


.ny  f 


gushed  fbrth,  there  is  verdure  and  cultivation  (MatL 
liii,  8).  Though  the  whole  basin  of  the  lake,  and  in- 
deed the  Jordan  valley,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  aa  evi- 
denced by  the  thermal  springs  and  the  fnquent  earth- 
quakes, yet  the  main  formaUon  of  tbe  surrounding  wall 
of  mountains  is  limestone.  A  large  nnmber  of  black 
■tones  and  boalders  of  basaltic  tufa  are  scattored  along 
the  slopes  and  upland  plains,  and  dikes  of  basalt  bars 
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and  there  bunt  thmo^  tbe  lIoiBBhins  strata  in  tlw 
neighborhood  of  Tiberias  and  along  the  Donhem  rhore. 
AlEbongh  tbe  surface  of  the  lake  ia  uaually  very  plainl, 
yet  travellers  (Thomson, £aiuJaBrfSooit,ii,3-.>:  Hack- 
ett,  lUuMtriL  nf  Seriphirt,  p.  319)  testify  to  the  snddca 
fuiy  of  storms  bursting  down  into  this  sunken  baani 
through  the  tavined  sliore  aa  In  tbe  days  of  our  ^r- 
ioor  (Luke  viii,  SB :  aee  Michaells,  Dt  tempfHalt,  ete., 
Hal.  1739;  alto  i)«  Kfun  ipiritauli  teapatatii,  etc.,  jb- 
aod. ;  Ihlthovius,  Dinaitai  Chr,  tx  nirimio  Aoc  ifmiius 
Urala,  in  the  Bi&l.  Brem.  i,  60-85;  ii,  igl~7)  See 
Gk><ke«abeihl  Su. 

Oalllae,  a  porch  or  chapel,  nsuslly  st  tbe  mst  rad 
of  a  cburchjWheft  the  monka  collected  on  returning 
Irom  processions,  and  where  females  were  perntittad 
to  visit  their  relatives  among  the  monks ;  also  ■  par- 
tion  of  the  chinch,  naually  a  step  lower  than  the  r  ~ 
of  the  church,  deemed  leaa  sacred  than  the  n 
of  the  ediflce,  and  beyond  which  women  were 
mltted  to  pass.    Three  of  them  rcmal  _ 

Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  cathedrals.  The  gaUUa 
at  Durham  has  five  aisles  and  three  altars,  and  tta* 
consistory  court  is  held  in  it ;  that  of  Lincoln  Is  at  tlia 
south-west  comer  of  the  south  trsnsept,  and  ia  cmci- 
fOTta  in  shape;  while  that  of  Ely  differs  little  from  «B 
entrance  porch.     (G.  F.  C.) 

OalUeo  GalJIel,  one  of  tbe  moat  celebrated  Ital- 
ian wrilen  on  natural  aciences,  mathematics,  and  u- 
trODomy,  was  bom  February  18, 1564.  Her  at  first 
studied  medicine,  but  soon  devoted  hinueir  wholly  to 
natural  and  matbematiesl  science.  In  1689  he  wsa 
appointed  professor  of  msthematics  at  the  Univerei^ 
of  Pisa.  In  169!  he  was  called  by  the  republic  at 
Venetia  to  the  University  of  Padua,  from  1604  Gal- 
ileo devoted  himself  chiefly  to  astronomy,  and  aocni 
became  as  celebrated  by  his  astronomical  discDveriea 
as  he  bad  formerly  been  by  those  in  mLthem«Uca 
'  and  mecbanlca.  It  was  especially  the  inlrodDCtian  of 
the  telescope  in  1609  wliich  gave  a  powerful  Impalan 
to  his  genius.  He  was  the  fint  to  notice  tbe  mmn- 
tains  of  the  moon,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  ring  of 
Saturn,  and  the  spots  on  the  sun;  and  fnim  the  HKV 
tloD  of  tbe  latter  he  derived  an  argument  in  favtn-  at 
the  motion  of  the  son.  Gulileo  published  his  diaco*- 
eries  in  bis  Sidertui  fluncuis  (1610).  Soon  the  grand- 
di;ke  of  Tuscany  called  him  as  first  professor  of  math- 
order  to  give  him  an  oppottnni^  to  devote  himadf 
wholly  to  scientific  reseaiches.  But  hia  repotatkiii 
awakened  against  him  a  great  deal  of  hatred  aiid 
envy,  and  finally  he  was  denounced  to  tlie  luquiaitiaii 
for  defending  and  dei-eloping  the  Copemican  system. 
The  Inquisition  found  the  views  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  irrecondlahle  with  the  letter  of  the  Scripture 
Galileo  went  himaelf  to  Rome  to  defend  himself,  but 
without  effect.  His  astronomical  viewa  were  exam. 
ined  by  tbe  tbeoIoKical  qualifiera,  and  declared  to  be 
absurd,  false  In  philosophy,  and  contrary  to  tbe  Holy- 
Scriptures.  In  1616  and  16S0,  decrees  were  issued 
allowing  to  set  up  the  system  of  Copernicus  as  a 
hypothesis,  hut  forbidding  it  to  be  defended  aa  a  tbfl- 
sis.  Galileo  paid  no  attention  to  tbta  demand,  but  six- 
teen years  later  published  his  "  Dialogue*  on  tbe  tw« 
Kreaiest  cosmic  systems,  that  of  Ptolemy  and  that  cf 
Copernicus."  in  which  the  two  ayatems  are  conparod, 
■nd,to  satisfy  the  Inquisition,  the  victory'  is  anatded 
to  the  champion  of  the  system  of  Ptolemy;  hot,  !■ 
fact,  tbe  arguments  used  in  its  behalf  are  so  weak,  and 
BO  manifestly  inferior  to  those  adduced  in  favor  of  tba 
Copemican  system,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  real 
opinions  of  Galileo.  His  enemies  found  it  easy  to 
cause  new  measures  to  be  taken  against  him  by  tba 
Inquisition.  Galileo  was  in  1633  again  summoned  to 
Rome.  He  was  at  first  allowed  to  live  in  the  TDla 
Uedlcl ;  subsequently  be  was  some  time  detained  as  • 
prisoner  in  Uiabntldinga  of  the  Inquisition;  &nal^  b* 
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vu  Mat  tmck  ta  tin  Tills  HedlcL  Tbe  Tank  of  the 
iavMtigUion  was  Hut  G«liI«o  wu  found  gallCy  of 
having  adhered  to  and  of  having  mpporlsd  hsretlcal 
opiDioos;  and bs badtoabjun hU  errara  in  a  kneeling 
0  sign  tbe  mlnnlea  of  tbe  proceedings 


It  him. 


He  « 


at  tbe  Inqaisition  daring  pleaaun,  and  U> 
>  ireek  for  three  yean  the  penitential  Psalms.  Gali- 
leo aabmitted  to  the  Jud|{mant,  and,  knetilng  and  Id 
aackcloCh,  swore  npon  tha  Ooipula  never  again  to 
taach  the  eartb't  motion  and  the  sun's  iULiillty. 
'When  riling  from  the  grnnnd,  ho  is  reported  to  iiave 
•aid,  In  an  nndertono,  E  pur  li  maim  (''  And  It  does 
move,  far  all  that") ;  hut  tbe  autbeoticity  of  tbis  re- 
port ii  doablcd.  After  four  daj-i'  conHDeinent,  be  -vat 
allowed  to  remove  to  tt»  rerideace  of  the  Toacsn  am- 
busador,  but  he  was  kept  under  inrveilluDce  during 
the  wbale  lemainder  of  his  life.  In  1634  he  asked 
permiasion  to  visit  Florence  for  medical  asuataace, 
but  tbe  peroiisBion  was  not  granted  until  16S8.  The 
•everitv  of  the  Inquisition  was  somewhat  relaxed  in 
1637,  when  be  became  almost  totally  blind.  Durlug 
tbe  latter  years  of  his  life  he  aeemi  to  have  paid  lees 
attentioD  to  aatronomy,  but  the  works  of  thu  period 
on  other  mbjecta  show  that  his  genius  was  as  great  as 
ever.  He  died  January  8,  IG42.  The  city  of  »sa 
erected  a  aUtoe  in  his  bonnr.  The  completest  edition 
of  tba  works  of  Galileo  is  U  Opert  di  Galileo  Galilei 
(Floreoce,  1842-66, 15  >-oli.).  The  moat  important  of 
his  works  is  DUconi  infonu  a  dot  imow  idetat  (I>ey- 
den,  1638).  Biograpbtes  of  Qjliiao  ware  written  by 
ObtrardiDi,ViTiani  (1651),  Friai  (Livorao,  1775),  Jage- 
mano  (Weimar,  1783),  Nelli  (Lausanne,  1793),  Venturi 
(HiUn,  1818-31),  [ii>ri  (Uilan.  1841),  Brewster  (Uin- 
doD,  lMl),Cattaura  (Milan,  1843),  Caspar  (SCuttgardt, 
1854),  Cbasles  (Paris,  1862).  On  tbe  trial  of  Galileo 
by  the  Inquisition,  there  are  special  works  and  essava 
by  Marini  (GaliUa  e  flnqaimitmt,  Rome,  1S50);  Mad- 
den (/JaUleo  and  tht  fnqiiuition,  London,  1863)  ;  Vo«ea 
(_G.  hkI  die  Rim,  Venaiidtimg  At  caperaiamiKAen 
Syttmu,  Frankf.  1865);  Tim  CalAolk  IforUfJan.  and 
Fab.  1869),    (A.J.S.) 

Clalitsln.    See  Oallitzin. 

OaU.the  represenutire  in  ibeA.V.  of  two  Hebrew 
words  and  one  Greek. 

1.  Mererak'  or  merorah'  (n^^iS  or  n-VTO ;  Sept. 
Xd\^,  nicri,  iiatra  ;  VaXg.ftl,  ammitudo,  vitetra  nea) 
denotes  elymologically  bMemeai  see  Job  xiii,  26, 
"  ThoD  nriteat  hitter  things  against  me."  Hence  the 
term  is  applied  lo  the  "  iiile"  or  "  gjll"  from  its  in- 
tense iHtlerneBS  (Job  xvi,  13),  The  metapbon  in  tbia 
irerae  are  taken  from  the  practice  of  buntamen,  who 
first  surround  the  lieaat,  tban  shoot  it,  and  next  take 
out  the  entrails.  The  term  also  standa  for  the  gall. 
bladder  or  vitals  (Job  xx,  2a).  It  b  also  used  of  the 
•'  poison"  of  serpents  (Job  KX,  14),  which  the  ancients 
Erroneously  believed  was  their  gall:  see  Pllnv,  H.N. 
3d.  ST,  "  Ko  one  should  be  astonished  that  it  is'the  f^l 
which  constitutes  tbe  poison  of  serpents"  (camp.  Heb. 
sii,  1&,  "root  of  bitterness").     See  LtvBR. 

2.  Boik  (3X1  or  tiilj  S^pl.  xu^^,  ffucpia,  ayptiia- 
ri{  ;  Vulg,  ftl^  amarilado,  caput),  generally  traitsUted 
"gair'by  the  A.V.,butin  Hos.  x,  4  rendered  "hem- 
loch  :"  in  Deut.  xxxU,  33,  and  Job  xx,  16,  it  denotes 
the  "poison"  or  "venom"  of  serpents.  From  Deut. 
zxix,  18,"  a  root  that  tieareth  nuA"  (margin  "a  poison- 
fnl  herb"),  and  Lam.  iii,  19,  -'the  wormwood  and  the 
POiA,"  compired  with  He*,  x,  4,  "judtcment  apringeth 
Bp  as  rod,"  it  is  evident  that  Che  Heb.  term  di 
aome  bitter,  and  perhaps  pninonoiis  plant,  thou 
may  also  be  used,  aa  in  P»a.  Isli,  21,  in  tbe  general 
sense  of  "sometbing  vorv  bitter."  Celains  (Hierai. 
ii,  46-62)  MnkM  ••  HemiiKf  HConiim  maculalani)  is  in- 
tanded,  and  quotaa  Jerome  on  Dosea  in  support  ofbis 
opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  commentator  had  in 
view  tbe  concb-giass  CTVirf-UM  npeiu)  rather  than 
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henlock."  RouDmUllar  (_Bib.  Bd.  p.  118)  is  tn- 
cUnad  to  tblnk  that  the  Lolium  letmiUtiiiim  best  agree* 
with  tbe  passage  in  Hosca  where  the  nisi  is  said  to 
grow  "in  the  furrows  of  tbe  field."  Olbcr  writers 
have  BuppoBad,  and  with  some  reason  (ft^tm  Deut. 
xxxii, 32,  "their grapes  are  grapes  of  n>jA"),  that  some 
berry-bearing  plant  most  be  intended.  Geseniua  (Tliet. 
p.  1261)  understands  "poppies;"  Hichaells  (^Siqipt. 
Ux.  Htb.  p.  2220)  is  of  opinion  that  ruM  may  be  either 
the  Lolium  temaUatwn  or  tbe  Soiaaa-a  {■■  nightshade"). 
Oedraann  (  Ksmi.  Samml.  pt,  ir ,  c.  10)  arguea  in  favor  of 
the  Cohcgitlh.  Tbe  most  probable  conjecture,  for  proof 
there  Is  none,  is  that  at  Gesenius ;  the  capsules  of  tbe 
Aipcieeriicera  may  well  give  tbe  nune  of  rusA  ("  head") 
to  tha  plant  in  qnasdon,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy 
Anidi.  The  various  apeuies  of  this  family  spring  up 
quickly  in  cornfields,  snd  tha  juice  b  extremely  bitter. 
A  ateeped  solution  of  poppy  beads  may  be  "the  water 
of  icall"  of  Jer.  viii,  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  the 
Viiil  ^a  may  be  tbe  poisonous  extract,  opiam.  This 
word  it  always  used  Agurativelj'  to  represent  sin,  and 
never  designates  the  animal  secretion  called  giill.   Sea 

S.  Qr.  xo^iti  prop,  the  bitter  secretion  gall.  In  tbe 
story  of  Tobit  the  giill  of  a  fish  is  said  to  have  been 
used  to  cure  his  father's  lilindnesi  (Tobit  vi,  8;  iti,  10, 
IS).  Pliny  refers  lo  the  use  of  the  same  substance  for 
diseases  of  tbe  eye  (//u(.  tfat.  xxviii,  10);  also  speak- 
ing of  the  fish  mtfinqmuu,  he  says  it  bas  a  aimllsr  cu- 
rative virtue  (xxxli,  4,  7).  Galen  and  other  writers 
praise  tbe  use  of  tbe  liver  of  the  >i,'Dnu  in  cases  of  dim- 
ness nf  tight.     See  Bliniikeso. 

Tbe  passages  in  tbe  GoBpels  which  relate  the  cir- 
cumstince  of  tbe  Roman  soUien  ofiering  our  Lord, 
jnst  before  hit  cmciflxion,  "vinegar  mingled  with 
gall,"  according  lo  Matthew  (xxvli,  84),  and  "wine 
mingled  with  myrrh,"  according  to  Mark's  account 
(xv,  23),  require  aome  consideration.  Tho  first-named 
evangelist  uses  xn^'l-  which  is  the  Sept.  rendering  of 
the  Hob.  rOMk  in  the  Psalm  (Ixin,  21)  that  fbietela  the 
Lord's  Bufferings.  Hark  eipluna  the  bitter  ingredi* 
ent  in  the  soar  vinous  drink  to  be  "  myrrh"  (_<iivos  fo- 
/iiipi-rffiiivDO,  for  we  cannot  regard  the  trjnsactiona  aa 
different.  "Matthew,  in  bis  usual  w»y,"asUengaten- 
lierg  (Comment,  in  Psa.  Ixlx,  21)  remarks,  "dc^gnates 
the  drink  theologically :  always  keeping  his  eye  on  tlw 
prophedet  of  the  0.  T.,he  apeaka  of  gall  and  vinegar 
fbr  tbe  purpoee  ef  rendering  the  fuirilment  of  the 
Psalms  more  manifest.  Marii  aguin  (xv,  23),  accord- 
ing to  hit  way,  looks  rather  at  the  imiaard  quality  of 
the  drink."  Bengel  takes  quite  a  diHVrent  view ;  he 
thinks  both  myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  tile  Bom 
wine  (Gmrni.  tfm.  Tel.  Matt  1.  c).  Ilcngstcnberg'a 
view  is  far  preferable ;  nor  it  "gall"  (»:o^^)  to  be  un- 
derstood in  any  other  senso  than  as  expressing  the  bit- 
ter nature  of  tbe  draught.  As  lo  the  intent  of  the 
proflbicd  drink,  it  is  generally  tui^Kised  that  it  was  for 
''le  purpose  of  deadening  pain.      It  was  customary  to 


^Jus 


wins  with  frankincense  in  It,  to  which  ivfercnee  is 
made,  it  is  believed,  by  the  oivo;  ic<irai'u£<uc  of  Psa.  . 
Ix.S;  aoealsoProv.  ixxi,G.  This  the  Talmud  sUtet 
was  given  in  order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxlorf 
(Lex,  Tabu.  col.  2131),  who  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
(*BiAf  A  fol.  43, 1)  lo  that  effect.  KoeenmUiler  (BiS. 
J9o«.  p.  163)  Is  of  opinion  tliat  the  myrrh  was  given  to 
our  Lord,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his  suRer- 
ings,  but  In  order  that  be  might  be  sustained  until  the 
punishment  waa  completed.  He  quotes  from  A|iuleiDi 
(JMisKor.  viii),  who  relates  that  a  certain  priest  "dis- 
figured himself  with  a  multitude  of  blows,  bavio^  pre- 
viously ttrengthened  himself  by  takingmyrrh."  How 
far  the  fhmkincense  in  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  tbe 
Talmud,  was  Bupposed  to  possess  tnporiAc  properties, 
or  in  any  way  to  Induce  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  Is 
difficult  to  determine.  The  tamo  must  be  said  of  tha 
oivoc  iapvpnaiiivos  of  Hark,  for  it  is  quite  certain 
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tbst  neither  of  tii«M  two  drogi  in  qoeatlon,  both  of  j  bnkk  af(h«  RcfornutEon  in  ISSSduf  thntr  off  tbcir 
wbicb  are  the  produce  of  the  came  natural  order  of  mbjeclion,  and  embnced  the  new  doctriiiea.  At  the 
plants  (^Amgridacea),  la  ranked  among  (he  hypnopoie-  1  close,  however,  of  the  religiona  war  in  163%,  the  CcUmv 
tica  Ijy  modem  phfsiciini.  It  f>  tiue  that  Dioicoridea  lie  religion  wu  re-eitabliahed,  and  the  abbot  reinats- 
(1,  77)  ascribes  a  euporific  property  to  myrrh,  but  it  ted,  though  with  diminiihed  anthoriti-,  in  hii  ancicM 
doea  not  seem  to  have  been  so  r^^anled  by  any  otber  '  dignity.  At  tbe  French  Revolution,  tbe  abbey  at  8*. 
author.  Notwithstanding,  therclbre,  the  almost  con-  '  Gall  was  (ecnlarized  (1798),  and  its  revenun  wet* 
current  opinion  of  ancient  and  modem  commentatora,  '  soon  aftsrwards  sequestrated  (1805).  Bi  a  later  sccle- 
th4t  tbe  "  wino  mingled  Hitb  myirh"  was  offered  to  siastical  imnt^ment,  the  abbacy  of'  St.  Gall  wsa 
our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot  readily  come  to  railed  to  the  dignity  of  a  bisho[^c,  nhicb  in  1633 
the  aame  conclusion.  Had  the  soldiers  intended  a  niit-  was  united  to  that  of  Chnr.  They  were  afterwarda, 
igationofsuffertng,  Ihey  would  doubtless  have  offered  however,  separated,  and  in  1847  Si.  Gall  wa*  eroetad 
a  draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  nar-  into  a  bishopric,  with  a  distinct  jurledietion." — CbaBt- 
cotic  pmpertiea.  The  drink  in  queetion  was  probably  I  ben,  Enqidopadia,  a.  v. ;  Henog,  Btat-Ena/Uopdiii^ 
a  mere  Drdinaiy  beverage  of  the  Romans,  who  were  in  ir,  &(8. 
the  habit  of  eeasonint;  their  various  wines,  w 


they  contained  li 


alcohol,  Kan  turned  a 


Oall,  Hlkolaus.     See  Gallcb. 


hich,  as  (Jail,  St.,  Maniucilpt  (Codei  Sahoallekbis, 
ir,  with  Dsnally  designated  as  A  of  the  Gospels),  one  of  tbe 
myrrh,  moat  important  of  tho  later  nncUl  MSS.,  conUinlitic 
'  the  four  Goipels  (with  onlv  a  tingle  hiatus,  John  zis. 
17-Sfi)  and  an  interlined  Latin  version,  rudely  wTilt« 
I  on  coarse  vcllnm  In  a  very  peculiar  character.  Il 
comprises  1D7  leaves,  4to,  10  inches  by  Sf  in  size,  with 
OalL  St.,  monastery  of,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  !  20  to  ZS  (usually  31)  lines  of  text  on  each  page.  B«- 
monuteriee  of  Europe,  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland.  It  fore  Matthew  are  placed  prologues,  I.atin  versea,  Uw 
waa  founded  in  the  Ttb  century.  Its  wealth  and  repu-  |  Eusebian  canons  in  Roman  letters,  tables  of  the  no- 
tation became  very  great  under  Othmar,  its  first  abbot  ^"'o  in  Greek  and  Lat.,  etc.  The  text  is  divided  into 
(TS0-J60),  who  founded  a  boifdtal  for  lepers  in  connec-  !  regular  or J:(ai.  There  are  a)eo  rirXoi. and  tbe  Ammo- 
tioa  with  the  monastery.  In  the  Sth  century  it  be-  nian  sections.  It  has  eo  many  resemblancea  to  tbe 
came  dbtinguiehed  for  learning,  especially  under  ab- !  Codex  Boemerianns  (G  of  Paul's  epistles),  as  to  sbaw 
hot  GoBbert  {816-837).  "  The  abbey  of  St.  Gall  grad- :  thatthey  both  once  belonged  toRelher.  See  Boerhbb 
oally  became  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  medi«vBl  ar-  .  Mabcschiit.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  seema  to  ivpn- 
chitecture;  and  the  genius  and  ekil]  which  were  lav-  tent  a  text  diBirrent  from  that  of  the  other  evanselina. 
■shed  on  its  construction,  and  on  the  decoration  of  its  '  It  agrees  In  general  with  the  older  ItSS.  There  are 
halla  and  cloisters,  bad  a  large  share  In  developing  scarcely  any  breathings  or  accents:  the  words  ai«  vt- 
tha  Christian  art  of  the  period.  Tho  monks  of  St.  ten  wronBlv  divided,  with  dots  at  the  end  of  almcat 
Gall,  loo,  may  be  reckoned  among  Uie  best  (Viends  and  every  Grtdc  word,  and  marks  >>>  imertad  to  fill 
preservers  of  ancient  literature.  They  were  indefati-  .  up  vacant  spaces, 
galde  in  the  collection  and  transcription  of 
MSS. — Biblical,  ptristic,  sacred  and  profane 
history,  classical,  liturgical,  and  legendary. 

Several  of  the  classics,  especiallvQuioMlian,   «- ■'™"~        —.v..,. ™,. 

Siliua  lUlicus,  and  AmmUnusMarcellinus,    Cijcopiou  tRiWfuJTJffatr'/JOi  -  Apov  " 

have  been  preservediolely  throughthe  MSS.      volo  auts   hiilc  oortolnio    dare    shall   el     tlbl  uiit  imo    B 

of  St  Gall.  For  a  time  the  abbey  was  suh-  6(Xui  it  rovTv  r«  ta)(aTU  Zovvai  wir  «rai '  ooi '  H  '  ovk  t£ 
ject  to  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  «<  ani-  g^^^^  ,,  y,,  (j^„  Swigalto,).  (Matt,  iz,  13-lSi.  in  eidlMry  ,jt*- 
mated  dispute  wbb  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained between  that  prelate  and  the  monks  as  to  the  I  This  MS.  la  preserved  In  the  monastery  of  St.  Gait, 
right  of  electing  the  abbot.  It  ended,  however,  in  !  Switzerland,  where  it  was  probably  transcribed  orig. 
the  reco^ition  of  the  riKht  of  free  election  ;  and  '  inally.  It  was  first  inspected  by  Gerbert  In  17T3,  vaa 
oltimately,  from  the  growth  of  the  monastic  posses-  named  by  Scholx  (in  bia  N.  T.  1880),  ani<  has  been  pob- 
dons,  and  the  important  position  which  the  abbot  lished  in  afalllilhograpbic  fac-iimile  of  overypage  by 
held,  the  monastic  domain,  which  comprised  a  great  Ket^  (Zurich,  1886),  vlth  Prolegomena.  It  seem*  to 
part  of  northeni  Switzerland,  became  a  distinct  juris-  have  been  written  by  Ijitin  (perhaps  Irish)  inonka  in 
diction,withinwhichthe  abbot,  like  many  of  his  breth-  the  9th  ccntnry.— Scrivener, /iKrorf.  p.  IW  sq.  i  Tre- 
ren  in  the  great  Benedictine  monasteiieB,  exercised  gelles  in  Home's  IMndvetim,  iv,  19Q  sq.  See  If  AHc- 
all  the  rights  of  a  snierain.      For  several  centuries    scripis,  Biblical. 


uoo      UuBto    1 


M       ndfl 


aal]ai]d,ANr 


EA,  or  aallandi-uB,  Axdreak,  an 


the  abliey  of  St.  Gall  held  one  of  the  highest  plao 

In  the  order.      Its  schools  enjoyed  wide  rapuUUon.  ,. '^'"^'^''■"';"','','''"' ™i,"" 

Its  members  held  a  distinguished  place   among  the  Italian  pnest  and  abbot  of  the  Oral 

scholara  of  medieval  Germfny ;  and  many  of  U.em,  -»  I*™  »'  ^'f^"  ^J'' ^±'^'"J,Tj^.-^'' ,TTJ 

as,  for  <-xampk,  Notker,  are  kno's-n  to  have  cnltivated  "'^  ^^"r  "•^'^.^;.   "',f!"'7^  ^    .■^fi^^T.^L^" 

not  only  the  ordmaty  laming  of  the  school^  but  al™  «""■"  ^^  p"^'""  "■  ^    ^*'^     •J^Z^L^'T^ 
physic,  mathematics,  and  astronomi-.      Ibe  scnool  of  '    ,  ■       "}  .'    , ,  ."^    ,,       _ 

£.(1,1.       _  ..u    _    .    '-       .  *■  .  Ik.  ...1  e(  ifli.  (Venet.  1/65-1.81,  H  vols.  fol.).      It  comprues 

St.  Gall,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  for  the  cn^.  .^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ,;  ^^^^^  i,  ^  ^^  „P   ^ 

tivation  of  music  and  ib.  MSS.,  preserved  in  its  libra-  _^^^^^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^  ^j,  ^^  ,,^^^^^  ^^ 

ry,h.ycbeenexten.lveIy.madeu»ofbythere.torera  Hc  left  in  MSS.  n,««™  A«i^,Mi,  &r4^ 

of  ancient  ecclealaatical  mujk.    A  town  •'fj^^'^^  „-^i^  (]3  ^„,,.  foI.)._Hoefer,  A'^r.  Biy.  G-«nJc. 
ble  importance  grew  op  around  the  monastery,  and  ^.'-  '  •  ^'  ""• 

wHM  called  by  tbe  same  namej  and  as  the  wealth  and         ' 

Oallas  ("  Invaders"),  a  race  Inhabiting  the  n 


b  attached  to  the  dignity  of  the  abbot 
began  to  make  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  rich  and 
powcrfhl  families,  we  find  the  succession  of  abbots,  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  sadly  degenerated  from 
their  piouB  and  learned  predecessors  in  the  office.  A 
stringent  reform  was  enforced  about  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Constance ;  bnt  the  burghers  of  St.  Gall 
had  grown  dlsBatlsfled  under  this  rule,  and  on  the  out. 


and  east  of  Abyssinia.  "  Tbo  general  name  by  HhMi 
the  tribes  deaignate  themselves  la  Ontma  (orma.  Dies'). 
AlthoBgh  generally  belonging  to  the  negro  race,  tfaey 
are  not  purely  negroes,  but  form  with  the  Fulahs, 
Mandingoes,  and  Nubas,  as  it  wen.  the  transition  te 
the  Shemltic  variety,  and  asem  to  tielong  to  that  great 
family  inhabiting  the  east  of  A&ica,  from  the  fiootiars 
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of  tba  C>pi  luid  to  AbyuinU,  uid  nnull}'  denoml- 1 
lUMd  tb*  Kailn.  They  mn  ■  vlgoroaa,  inll-fonned ' 
peoplr.  of  *  daik'brown  color,  with  hair  fiiiiled,  but 
Dot  quite  woallv,  round  facet,  and  amall,  aharp  tyt>, 
and  an  diitjoguinhnl  aot  len  hy  their  energy  and 
wariiko  spirit  then  by  their  mental  capacitiea.  They 
flrat  appear  in  hiitory  in  tlie  16th  ceDtnry  aa  a  bar- 
Iiarona  people,  citeading  their  mnqueata  froin  the  in- 
tarior  of  Arrica,  Uyini;  waste,  by  conatant  incunions, 
tbe  countriea  of  EaBtein  AfHca  to  the  moontalaa  0/ 
AUyttinia,  gradaaJly  anbduing  or  expelling  the  arig- 
inal  inhabitants  (hence  their  name),  occapying  great 
part  of  Abyaainii,  and  advancing  »  Ear  sa  the  Red 
Sea  sod  the  Golf  of  Aden.  It  la  only  nf  late  yeara 
that  tbeir  power  In  Aliyasibia,  and  their  incanions  into 
that  eonntry,  hire  iieen  partially  checked,  chiefly  by 
tb*  vigorona  govimment  of  the  king  of  Shoa,  who  hai 
nbdned  aome  of  the  QalUs  tribe^  and  induced  them 
to  profeas  aach  Christianity  aa  exists  In  Atiyaainln. 
They  atill,  however,  occupy  many  diatricis  of  Abys- 
ainia,  and  extend  their  power  to  an  Indeflnil*  extant 
over  the  conntries  altualcd  south  and  aontfa-west  of  It. 
Politically,  the  Gallai  do  not  fum  a  tingle  nation. 
bat  are  divided  into  numeroua  tribes,  formiiig  aepar- 
ata  kingdom!  and  slatM,  which  are  frequently  at 
war  with  each  other.  Most  of  the  Gallas  follow  pai- 
lotal  avocations.  Some,  howcTer,  through  intercoune 
with  the  lenii-Chrislian,  aemi-ciTlliied  Ahyssiiiians, 
have  become  tiilen  of  the  loiL  The  wandering 
(■alias  are  mainly  engaged  in  hunting  and  the  iIbtc- 
tiade.  The  larger  number  of  the  (iallas  are  still  het- 
thena,  though  Mohammedanism  hit  lately  made  great 
pragiest  among  them.  Their  religion  tiean  a  reaem- 
blauc*  to  that  of  the  KaHrs."  Compare  Jomard,  fft>- 
litri  iwr  I  CtiVat  (rarit,  1R39) ;  Bake,  0»  tie  Origin 
<fitt  GattiM  (London,  1848) ;  Plowden,  Abyuma  and 
He  GoUh  GuDifty  (London,  1B6B),  Bahm  iCrograpi.- 
/(ulrhwA,  vol.  I,  Gotha.  1864}  anlgna  to  the  Oallas  d 
lerritoi^-  of  about  «M,000  sq.  miles  and  7,000,000  peo- . 
pie.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  mission  ' 
among  the  Oallis,  which  In  1841  was  erected  into  a 
ikariate  apostolic.  The  letters  of  the  vicar  apotlolic, 
I  de  la  Propagat.  de  Fit, 
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finnially  opened.  Hr.  Gallandet  remained  bead  of 
(he  uylnm  until  1S30,  when  he  resigned  from  hiliog 
health.  The  lyitem  which  ha  established  was  fonod- 
ed  on  that  of  Sicard,  with  modiflcationa.  "  It  la  known 
as  the  American  system.  The  main  principle  with 
Mr.  Gallaudet  was  to  caU  oat  the  inUlligenco  of  th« 
pupil  as  much  as  possible,  by  exercising  him  in  de- 
Krihing  things  for  himself,  and  todiscoorago  the  mere 
leaming  by  role ;  and  the  ninlt  waa  to  stimulate  the 
mind  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  the  pupil,  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree.  Mr.  Gallaudet'a  exertions  were  by  no 
means  cooGned  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylDm.  He 
took  an  ardent  and  active  interest  in  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  common  sehoole,  md  in  the  raiting 
op  of  a  superior  body  of  laachen,  and  wrote  aeveral 
pamphlets  on  the  subject.  He  also  zealously  advoca- 
ted the  adoption  of  means  of  imparling  moral  and  ra- 

nioter  of  the-movement  for  Improving  the  manage- 
]  ment  of  the  Insane.  So  strongly  did  ho  feet  on  this 
I  matter,  that,  though  In  but  feeble  health,  he  accepted 
in  1838  the  office  of  chaplain  of  the  state  RArtaifar 
Ae  /mom  at  Hartford,  where,  it  is  atated, '  the  expv 
rience  of  each  auccessive  year  famished  accumulating 
evidence  of  the  asefnlneas  of  hit  labors,  und  the  elSca- 
cy  of  kind  moral  treatntent  and  a  wise  religious  influ- 
ence In  the  melioration  and  care  of  the  insane.'  "  He 
died  Sept  10, 1861.     Besides  a  number  of  tracts  and 


aoong  the  chief  sources  of  our  Information  on  the 
Oallas.  Ua>saja  was  the  founder  of  the  miition,  and 
w,islnl8C9Blill  BtiUbead.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oallandet,  Thomas  Hofkixs,  LI..D.,  an  emi- 
nent Congregational  minitter  and  philanthropist,  wu 
bom  Dec.  ID,  17ST,  <n  PhlUdelphla.  He  graduated  at 
Vale  College  In  1805,  and  was  chosen  tutor  In  1808, 
which  sSSoe  he  held  two  years,  after  nhlch  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  bnilneaa  until  1811,  when  he  en- 
tered the  theological  aeminary.  In  1»I14  he  received 
hif  license,  and  became  pastor  at  Portsmouth.  Here 
he  became  interested  In  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
Alice  Ci^iwell,  and  instructed  her  with  auccese.  Her 
father.  Or.  Cogswell,  became  the  founder  of  an  ataoct- 
•tkm  for  the  aid  of  deaf  mutea{  and  funda  being  pro- 
vided, Mr.  Gallaudet  reaigned  his  ministry-,  and  went 
to  Enmp;  in  18115  to  aludy  the  existing  deaf  and  dumb 
iutitntions.  At  the  London  Desf  and  Dumb  A«y- 
lan  be  was  refused  admiaeion  except  as  Junior  assitt- 
snt.  He  then  wont  to  Edinburgh,  but  thero  the  teach- 
er hid  learnt  bis  system  from  the  Messrs.  Braidwood, 
■ad  had  been  compelled  to  sign  an  engagement  not  to 
Impart  the  method  to  any  other  person  intending  to 
btcome  a  teacher.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
ind  wtt  wermly  received  by  the  abb*  Sicanl.  Every- 
Ihiag  was  kid  fVeely  open  to  him.  He  wa^  able  to 
retoru  to  America  before  the  close  of  1816,  and  Sicard 
sibnred  I^nrent  le  Clerc,  a  deaf-mute,  who  was  one 
of  the  beat  teachers  of  the  Inatltutlon,  to  accompany 
tiloi  to  America.  During  his  aljwnce  in  Europe  the 
•Miety  had  been  incorporated ;  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  now 
>^ntad  its  principal,  Le  Clerc  being  hU  head  aiaist- 
ni,  and  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1817,  7TU  .4me™™  Aif. 
mfer  Ac  Deaf  and  Dmiib,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  wai ' 


treatment  of  the  insane,  ho  published  Z>ucourMi  on 
variaui  PoihU  ofCkriMan  FmtA  aitd  PracUct  (Land. 
1818,  8vo)  ■.—Semarki  on  TeocAera'  SemiHtvia  (1826): 
—7^  Ckild't  Boat  on  Uu  Saul  (1830,  often  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  most  European  languages): — Scrips 
fare  Biagraplig  (_&  vol*.  1838-1844).  See  Humphrey, 
IJft  and  Labon  ofGaUaudH  (N.  Y.  1867,  ISmo) ;  iD^ 
Jul  CsdapiKHa  I  Sprague,  Aitnalt.,  ii,  G09. 

Oalleiy,  an  architectural  term  describing  the  poT< 
ticoes  or  verandas  which  are  not  uncommon  In  Bast- 
em  houses.  See  HoDBE.  tt  ia  doubtful,  however, 
whether  two  of  the  three  Hebrew  words  so  translated 
have  any  reference  to  such  an  object.     See  Archi- 


1.  p'nx,  altik'  (Ezek.  xli,  16  [where  the  text  hoi 

pWK,  anul^,  IG;  Sept.  (StriSAoiiroi' ;  xlli,  8,  G,  Sept. 
iii(i'unv\iiv  ;  according  to  Gesenios,  from  pHl,  to  eat 
fj;  according  to  Fllrat,  from  an  obsolete  prK,  to  tt 
l»7).  by  aome  thought  to  mean  (as  in  xlli,  G)piUnnoT 
j  CHlumns  (90  Villalpandos,  Cocceins);  by  others  a  dcc- 
,  rement  or  ierraet  (so  Geaeniui,  FUrat,  Hlvemlck,  Hlt- 
'  zig),  aa  the  context  requires  (Butlcher,  I-riAm,  p.  B50). 
.See  TEXri-E.  The  ancient  interpreters  are  wholly  at 
fault;  tho  Sept  renders  ambiguously,  the  Talmud 
"comers,"  the  Syr.  "balustrade,"  and  the  Jewish  in- 
lerpretera  confess  thdr  Ispiorance  (KImchi,  Jarchi). 

S.  '<STn.  racim'  (Cant  i,  17;  either,  with  FOrst, 
from  an  obeolele  root  Sn^,  to  Irin,  or,  with  Gesenluo, 
for  a'H^,  raAil',  at  In  the  margin),  prob.  pnne^work 
or  fh^ttcd  ceiling  (so  Sept.  fari^^iariv.Vntg.  laguea- 
riii,  A.  V.  "rafters,"  marg.  "gallery").  See  Ckilimo. 
In  consequence  of  the  var.  lud.  in  the  Hssoretic  text 
(q.  d.  ambuliilory  or  place  of  exercise),  this  term  hat 
been  confounded  with 

3.  Un^,  ru'Aof  (from  un'^,  to.ftwdonn:  spoken  of 
watering-frcu^  Gen.  xxx,  38,  41 ;  Exod.  ii,  Ifl), 
curled  locks  or  rrn^cM  of  a  maiden  (Cant  vil,  6 ;  Sept 
ir0piii'|)a/i4,Vulg.  caaojjt).     See  Hair. 

Gallery,  originally  a  banqaeting  hall.  The  word 
is  now  applied,  in  ecclesiastical  archilecture,  to  any 
floor  elevated  above  the  floor  of  a  main  audience  room 
of  a  church,  and  built  to  contain  hcarera.  Galleriea 
of  this  kind  date  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
though  tomewhst  similar  galleries  existed  In  the  Ry- 
zaiKine  churchee.     Narrow  eoTerad  patiage-way% 
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wit&iD  OT  Titbout  a  chuKh,  eipcdiUf  In  Bomanesque 
churcbei,  an  alio  tenned  gallerio.    (G.  F.  C.) 

OaUsyUthanDderiDgin  tin  A.T.  In  one  panage 
(Iw-  xxiiii,  ai)  ot'lX,  on',  a  a(y  or  JItil,  duwhNe 
vy."    See  Ship. 


Andant  Aiijiiia  Oallir- 

QaUlcau  Chtuob.  a  nama  oflan  given  to  tbt  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  Fnon.  Tbs  pacnliar  ipirit 
of  that  Chnrch,  etpetMiy  with  ragud  to  ita  relations 
tn  Rome,  ii  called  Gallicasism.  The  term  is  espe- 
cially nsed  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  the 
FiCDch  Chanh,  in  oppoaltion  to  Ultnmontanism  (the 
extreme  japal  view  of  Church  polity),  as  embodied 
in  the  fonr  articles  of  1682  (see  below),  flat  it  is 
historically  certain  that  ftnm  a  vetv  early  period  the 
natioDai  Church  of  France  had  a  character  uid  spirit 
of  freedom  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  the  roots  of  the 
so-called  modem  Gallioiniam  are  to  be  traced  fu-  beck 
into  antiquity  (see  Boesuet's  senDon  at  the  opening  of 
the  Assembly  of  1SS2,  and  hii  Dtjhma  DtdaraHonit, 
and  oar  article  France). 

The  Fnukiah  Church,  In  the  time  of  ChaTlemagna. 
assumed  a  form  and  gnva  evidence  of  a  spirit  marked 
by  the  nadonil  temper,  and  obviously  different  rti>m 
the  Italian  ideal  of  the  Church  as  organized  under  the 
pope.  In  almost  every  century  theraafteT  the  mou- 
arche  and  bishops  of  France  resisted  what  they  held  to 
be  nnsnthoriied  cluma  on  the  part  of  Rome.  Nerer- 
thelesii.theGallican  spirit  often  yielded,  and  not  anft«- 
quently  the  Ficnch  Ushops  were  themselves,  in  part 
at  least,  nttramontane.  The  French  Parliaments  were 
generally  on  the  side,  naturally,  of  the  Galilean  spirit. 
Hlncmar,  bishop  of  Rheims  (f  86!),  manfully  stood  by 
his  king,  Charles  the  Bald,  when  pope  Adrian  II  at- 
tempted to  drive  him  from  the  throne.  Charles  him- 
self, in  an  epistle  to  Adrian,  "argues  reapectlDg  the 
distiucUou  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritaal  pow- 
«r,  sndalio  alleges  thepeculiarsupremacy  of  the  kings 
of  France.  To  prove  tliese  and  similar  points,  he  re- 
ftrs  not  only  to  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  bnt 
to  the  writings  of  St  Gelasins,  St.  Leo,  St.  Gregoir, 
and  even  St.Augnstine  himself.  (See  Hitt.  LUUndn 
i€  ia  Fnmtx.  Pleurj',  I,  ii^  s.  S,  92.)  Hincmar  wrote 
many  of  that  king's  letters,  and  may  probably  have 
been  the  author  of  this"  (Waddington,  //istory  •/(*« 
CknrtK,  chsp.  xiv).  But  no  formal  attempt  to  Rx  the 
position  of  the  Chur<^h  in  France  on  a  baus  of  inde- 
pendence was  made  by  sny  of  the  nionarchs  of  the 
country  before  Louis  IX  (St.  Lonis,  4  1270).  His 
"PraeniBticSanction"(A.D.1268)wasdirecUd  chiefly 
against  the  pecunian,-  claims  and  extortions  of  Rome. 
It  is  comprised  in  six  articles:  (l.)The  churches,  the 
prelates,  the  patrons,  and  the  ordinary  collators  of  ben- 
efices, shall  en}oy  their  rights  to  their  fall  extent,  and 
each  -hsll  be  sustained  in  his  jurisdiction.  (!,)  The 
cathedra]  and  other  churches  shall  possess  the  liberties 
of  elections,  which  ehiU  be  carried  into  complete  ef- 
fect. (3.)  >Ve  will  that  simony,  the  pest  of  the  Church, 
be  wholly  banished  fhim  our  kingdom.  (4.)  Promo- 
tions, collationt,  piovisions  and  dispoaitions  of  prela- 
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tarsi,  dignities,  and  otlier  eccleaiaatkal  beneJIcra  ud 
otRces,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  shall  be  made  mtusoA. 
ing  to  the  institolions  of  common  law,  of  the  covDcila, 
and  of  our  andsnt  hthers.  (G.)  We  Rsew  and  a^ 
^ove  of  the  liberties,  franchises,  prerogatives,  ■•4 
priTltegas  granted  by  the  kings  our  predec«t«en,  and 
by  ourselves,  to  churches,  monasuties,  and  other  placM 
of  piety,  as  well  as  to  eecleaiastkal  persons.  (6.)  Wa 
prohibit  any  one  from  in  any  msuner  leryini;  »««J 
collecting  tin  pecuniary  exactions  and  heavy  chnrgca 
which  the  court  of  Rome  bas  imposed,  or  may  beresf- 
ter  impose,  upon  the  Ctinrch  of  oor  kingdom,  and  hj 
which  It  has  been  miserably  Impoverished — unleca  it 
be  fiir  a  reasonable  and  yeiy  urgent  cause,  or  by  Idct- 
itable  necessity,  and  with  the  free  and  ezpresi  ■—»»—-»« 
of  the  king  and  of  the  Church.  See  Oriommaitca  4m 
Boft  de  »asce  dt  la  Iroiiirit  raa  naoBia  par  Jf. 
rfc  Latirurt  (Paris,  172B,  folio),  i,  ST.  In  tbe  Latin 
text,  "the  chief  points  are:  etatnimas  et  nfilina 
mus  primo  nt  ecclesiarum  legni  noalri  pnelati,  pa. 
troni,  et  beneBciornm  collatorei  ordinarii  Jus  anna 
planarium  habeant,  et  nnicuique  sua  Jurisdictio  dnliita 
MTvetur.  II.  Itemecctesi«  csthedralesct  alist  r^ni 
neatrl  ilberaa  electiones  et  earum  effectnm  integralitar 
habeant. — V.  Ilora  eiactiones  et  onera  graviHiinA  p*- 
cuniarum  per  Curiam  RoBumam  ecclesia  regni  uoatti 
imposltas  vel  impoaita,  qalbua  regnum  i 
abiliUr  depanperstum  extitit,  sive  etis: 
vel  imponenda,  levari  aut  colUgi  nullalenus  volmnoa, 
nisiduntaxat  proTationabili,piaet  urgentifisimacKn^B, 
at  inevitabili  necessitate,  ac  de  spontanea  et  expreaaa 
consensu  noalro  et  ipeiua  ecclesia  regui  ncstari.  The 
conclusion:  Hanim  tenore  univenia  juatitisriia,  offi- 
ciarii*  et  subdltis  nostris  —  mandamus,  quatenna  om- 
nia et  singula  prndicta  diligeuter  et  attenia  serrent — 
sarvari  —  inviolabililer  faciant:  nee  aliqaid  in 
~ —  qnovis  modo  faciant  vel  attentent,  aen  S«ti 
vel  Btieniari  parmillant :  transgrcssores  aut  contra  b- 
cientes — tali  poena  plectendo,  quad  ceteris  deincepa 
cedat  In  exemplum.  The  gennineness  of  this  dacn- 
ment,  which  is  questioned  chiefly  by  P.  I>aitiel,  ■■ 
shown  by  K  Bicher,  Ilia.  omn/.  paitTai,  lib.  iii.  p. 
189 ;  UbtHa  dt  ti^ite  Gailiccme,  edit.  ami.  1771,  t.  fit, 
p.  688, 667;  Velly.tfiM.cfe  ^nsscr,  t.iii,p.I39"(aiWl- 
ltr.  ClnrA  BiMbyrg,  per.  Iii,  §  61). 

The  "liberties"  of  the  Galilean  Church,  accardbiB 
to  Boseuet,  were  substantially  set  forth  in  theee  nrdi- 
nsncea.  The  Galilean  spirit  was  also  strongly  shown 
in  the  dispute*  between  Philip  le  Bet  and  Bonifaoa 
VIII  towards  tbe  end  of  the  13th  century,  which  dte- 
putes  culminated  in  the  bull  Umm  SatrUOL,  and  in  tha 
abduction  and  death  of  the  pope,  A.D.  IS03.  See  Bon- 
IFACB  VIII.  The  questions  involved  in  tbeee  di>- 
pulas  were  vital  ones ;  the  authority  of  the  pope  In 
temporals,  the  royal  {derogative,  and  the  power  of  tba 
episcopacy  as  related  to  tiie  supremacy  of  the  pope. 
The  Galilean  writers  vindicated  tbe  'rigbts  of  tba 
Church  and  tlie  supremacy  of  councils  over  the  pope 
with  brilliant  talents  and  solid  learning.  The  Bnnan 
writers  nevertheless  maintained  the  papal  claims  an- 
waveHngly,  but  with  litUe  success,  in  France.  In 
1466  the  bishop  of  Nantes  undertwik  to  appeal  from  a 
royal  ordinance  to  the  pope,  but  the  Partisiiient  of 
Paris  decided  that  ha  had  violated  the  privilegrs  of 
the  French  Church,  as  vrell  aa  the  fundamental  Uwa 
of  the  kinj^ora.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bour- 
ges,  called  the  "great  bulwark  of  the  Galilean  Churcti 
against  Uome,"  waa  adopted  at  the  Synod  of  Boar- 
ges  In  1438.  and  eonflrmed  by  tbe  Parliament  July 
13,  HS9.  It  involved  two  great  principles:  1.  That 
the  pope  has  no  aathority  in  the  kingdom  of  Franc* 
over  anything  concerning  temponls.  3.  That,tbongfa 
the  pope  Is  acknowledged  as  sovereign  lord  in  aplt^ 
ituals,  his  power  even  In  these  is  restricted  and  con- 
ttulled  liy  the  csnona  and  regulations  of  the  anciant 
councils  of  the  Church  received  in  the  kingdont. 
(For  details,  we  BouaoBi,  PaaonATic   SAVcnoH 
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OP.)  Looia  XI  bliDMlf  BtTonfcIf  npnussd  all  ultn- 
montaiw  reActlon  agmijut  tha  daclsioaa  of  thfl  FraTlGh 
•asembliea,  or  agaiDBt  tin  unmnnicica  of  thi  natkn- 
al  charcb.  Tbi  ultnniDDUiiiats  obtained  a  tempora- 
Tj  aaec«H  in  the  rnvontlOD  of  th«  Pngmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  BoorgM  in  16IS  by  tbe  Council  of  Latann, 
with  the  nsnoncliitiao  of  it  bj  Fnacla  I  (UI6),  with 
the  uadtnttoding  that  hia  concordat  with  Leo  X  >e- 
earad  to  him  ita  aubatantial  bcneHta.  Thia  ut  wm 
instigated  by  certain  private  aima  of  tha  kiag'a,  and 
by  the  ht^  of  his  chancellor,  Dnprat,  obtaining  the 
dignilj  of  cardinal.  But  thia  rerocatioQ  gave  riaa  to 
klongrsslatancebrthe  Pvllament  and  the  Sorbonne, 
Bud  to  great  anget  and  even  tnrbalence  of  spirit  among 
the  French  people.  Tbe  efltets  of  the  revocation  were 
piacticaUy  inugaificant,  and  Galllcsniam  only  ahowed 
itself  tbe  more  energetic  and  acUve  ■fterwarda.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Boorgea  waa,  it  li  true,  abroga- 
ted, but  the  fondamental  principles  eatibliahed  at  the 
coaacUs  of  Plaa,  Conitance,  and  B:iala,  which  inspirwl 
that  aajiction,  remained  intact  aa  a  guide  for  the  opin- 
iaas  of  the  nation  and  of  tha  clergy,  while  the  antipa. 
tbj  of  the  Parliamenta  a^ainat  nltramontaolsni  be- 
came atill  more  deeply  rooted.  The  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (16<&-1663)  were,  indeed,  hilended  to 
aapplont  and  snperaede  those  of  the  earlier  connciU, 
bat  from  among  them  France  admitted  onijr  each  as 
agreed  with  her  own  policy,  with  the  privileges  of  the 
king,  and  with  the  cnatoms  and  ossges  of  her  Church. 
Gallicaniam  was  greatly  advanced,  in  ftKt,  by  the  is- 
sues of  tbe  Coundl  of  Trent,  and  by  the  diacmsiona  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  Tbe  numerooj  writlnga  of  Pi- 
thoD  (q.  V. ;  t  Ifioe)  on  the  cuon  law  gave  true  acien- 
tiflc  and  ecclesiaalical  expression  to  the  tenets  of  Gal- 
lieanism.  What  Pithoa  advances  In  behalf  of  tha 
GaUican  Chnrcb  In  his  Carpia  Jurit  Canenici,  in  hii 
CtrJrx  Canonunt,  and  ia  his  GalliaB  Kcchnt  in  kMj. 
matt  afofui,  were  by  him  collected  in  eighty-three  ar- 
ticles, in  1594,  Id  the  WieTiet  de  rigUte  gallkaiu  QOSS, 
3  roll,  fol.},  by  the  aid  of  whlcb  it  becama  eaiy  both  for 
the  laity  and  the  clergy  to  aoe  how  fsr  the  questions 
iavolvud  were  qu?itlona  of  order  and  organiiation,  and 
how  little  they  applied  to  religinn  or  dogmas.  Pithoa 
himself  condensed  the  eighty-three  articles  into  two; 
(I.)  That  the  pope  has  no  right  of  interference  with  the 
kbig's  prerogative  In  tempiirala;  (!.)  That  he  cannot 
mfoice  a  decision  in  spirituals  in  contradiction  with 
those  of  tlie  coandls  received  In  the  kingdom.  Ultra- 
montanigm,  however,  continued  to  assert  ita  claims 
with  the  usual  persistence  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Daper- 
ron,  and  the  ti*o  succeeding  cardinals  and  prims  mlti- 
laten  of  Louis  XIII  and  Uaia  XIV,  Richelieu  and 
Maxirin,  maintained  the  Concordat.  Bat,  in  spits  of 
tbe  Concordat,  tlie  Sorbonne  presented  the  riz  celebra- 
ted Dtetaratiana  following  to  the  king,  Hay  S,  I6S3 ; 
I.  The  pope  has  no  autharity  over  tha  king's  tamporai 
power.  2.  In  temiwrais  the  kint!  has  no  snperlor  but 
Ood.  S.  The  subjects  of  the  king  cannot  be  released 
from  their  fealty  and  otiedlBiics  under  any  pretexts 
whatsoever.  4.  It  la  inconsistent  with  the  king's  pre- 
rogative, and  with  the  freedom  of  the  Gallican  Chnrch, 
that  the  pope  should  depose  bishops  oontrai^  to  the 
decrees  of  coonciis.  6,  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  that  the  pope  is  superior  to  general  councils. 
S.  It  is  not  matter  of  dogma  that  the  pope  ia  infallible, 
apart  from  the  concurrence  of  the  Church. 

As  Pithoo  was  tbe  legal  pillar  of  Galllcanisra,  so 
Boaaaet  became  its  eccieaiastical  charapion.  Under 
bis  guidance,  the  AminiUt  du  ckrgi  of  1682  asserted 
the  Oaltican  tibertie^  in  tbe  celebrated  ZtecJonKioH  da 
dayi  de  Framoe,  which  was  upheld  by  tits  monarch 
rad  by  all  tbe  sUte  anthoritiee.  It  runs  as  fbllows : 
'•  1.  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  vlcan  of  Jesns  Christ, 
and  the  whole  Church  Itself,  iiave  received  power  from 
God  only  over  things  aplritanl,  and  which  concern  sal- 
vation, and  not  over  things  temporal  and  civil ;  Jesus 
auistteacblagnsbimsslf  that  bis  kingdom  Is  not  of 
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this  world ;  and  in  another  place,  that  we  most  rendst 
to  Cesar  tbe  things  of  Cnsar,  and  to  Qod  the  things 
of  God;  and  thus  that  precept  of  St.  Paul  can  in  noth- 
ing be  altered  or  overthrown.  Let  aver}'  person  be 
anhject  to  tbe  higher  powers,  fbr  there  is  no  power  bnl 
comea  ttvta  God,  and  it  Is  he  who  ordains  those  that 
are  on  the  earth.  He,  than,  who  opposes  himself  to 
tlie  powers,  reiists  tbe  order  of  God.  We,  in  (onae- 
quence,  declare  that  kings  and  sovereigns  are  not  sob. 
Ject  to  any  eccleaiaatical  power  by  the  order  of  God  in 
temporal  matters ;  tliat  they  cannot  be  deposed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  tbe  anthoiity  of  tha  keys  of  the 
Church;  that  tbeir  subjects  cannot  tie  dispensed  IVom 
the  anbmlsaion  and  obedience  which  they  owe  them, 
and  absolved  from  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  that  tbi* 
doctrine,  necessity  for  the  public  peace,  and  not  leas 
advanlHgeous  lo  the  Church  than  the  state,  ought  la 
he  inviolably  foUowed,  as  conformable  to  the  word  of 
Qod,  tbe  tradition  of  the  holy  fiitbers,  and  lbs  erdm- 
ples  of  the  saints.  II.  The  plenitude  of  power  which 
the  boly  apoatollc  sea  and  the  successors  of  SLPetar, 
vicars  of  Jeaus  Christ,  have  over  spiritual  ia  such,  that 
nevertheieas  the  decrees  of  the  holy  General  Council 
of  Constance,  contidned  in  the  foartb  and  fifth  wsslona, 
approved  by  tte  holy  apostolic  see,  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  all  the  Church  and  the  Roman  pontiff^, 
and  religioualy  observed  at  all  times  by  tbe  Gallican 
Chuirh,  remain  in  all  their  foim  and  virtue ;  and  that 
the  Church  of  Prance  doea  not  approve  tbe  o[nnlon  of 
those  who  attack  these  decreet,  or  who  enfteble  them  ' 
by  aajing  that  their  authority  is  not  well  established, 
that  they  are  not  approved,  or  that  they  are  in  force 
only  in  time  of  schism.  III.  That  thus  the  nss  of  the 
aptntolic  power  most  be  regulated  in  following  the 
canons  made  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  conaecrated  by 
the  general  respect  of  all  the  world ;  that  the  rules, 
tbe  manners,  and  the  coaatitutiDns  received  in  the 
kingdom  and  in  the  Gallican  Church  ought  to  be  main- 
taitied,  atidthe  usages  of  oar  fathers  remain  nnssssila- 
ble ;  and  that  the  greatnesa  of  the  holy  apostolic  aee 
itself  requires  that  the  laws  and  customs  esUbllshed 
with  the  consent  of  that  reipectabte  see  and  the 
churches  remun  invariable.  IV.  Although  the  pope 
baa  the  chief  post  in  tbe  questions  of  faith,  and  his  de- 
crees regard  all  the  ehnrches,  and  each  church  in  par- 
ticular, yet  bis  judgment  is  atill  not  nnaltcrable,  until 
the  consent  of  the  Cburch  Intervene.  We  have  re- 
solved to  send  to  all  the  churches  of  France,  and  to 
the  bishops  who  preside  in  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Ghort,  these  man'sas  which  we  have  rcceii-ed 
fhnn  our  fstbera.  In  order  that  we  may  all  say  the 
same  thing,  and  that  we  may  all  be  in  tbe  same  mind, 
and  that  we  may  ali  follow  the  same  doctrine." 

The  Dtdaraliim  da  ctrrgi  dt  France  was  sent  10  the 
pope,  with  an  address  fW>m  BosnieL  Alexander  VIII 
annulled  the  declaration,  but  the  clergy  maintained 
their  ground,  aithoogh  I.ouls  XIV  himself  condescend- 
ed to  a  atep  which  was  bv  soma  considered  as  a  retrac- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  with  Rome,  the 
French  Church  found  itself  ia  1691  with  thirty-flve 
Ushopries  vscant ;  the  king  allowed  the  twelve  signers 
of  tbe  declaration,  whom  he  had  nominated  as  bishops, 
but  whom  the  pope  had  for  ten  years  refused  to  recog- 
nise as  such,  to  retract  all  which  had  displeased  the 
ponllir.  The  king  himself  stated  that  be  bad  given 
orders  to  (hat  hIa  edict  of  March  21, 168!,  which  bad 
been  promuliiated  In  view  of  the  thru  existing  circum- 
stsnces,  abouid  no  longer  have  cffecL  But  that  he 
did  not  abandon  tbe  Galilean  maxims  is  proved  in  his 
letter  of  July  7, 1718,  directed  lo  cardinal  La  Tremon- 
illo,  and  addressed  to  the  See  of  Rome,  wherein  he  en- 
forced tbe  recognition,  as  bishop  of  Beanvais,  of  tbe 
abbot  of  St.  Aignan,  who  had  defended  the  four  prop- 
oaitions  in  a  thesis  In  1706.  The  position  of  the  ques- 
tion was  atill  more  clearly  defined  by  the  deciiion  of 
tbe  Coiueil  tfe  Rig<iKt  of  1718,  that  the  bishops  could 
dispense  with  tbs  pspallnangutatlon  bull,  as, "  tbe  3i» 
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honne  having  »  decided,  the  DitianBl  chnrcho  oould  i 
■gain  avail  tbemaelvea  o(  the  rigbt  impended  by  the 
Concordat." 

Ciallicanism  &11  into  dlagnce  throngh  the  political 
events  of  1790  lo  1800,  and  paiticularlj-  tbrougb  the 
CoBililulion  dcHe  du  drrge,  wbicii  vraa  b;  tninv  conrid- 
«red  u  a  revolutionary  triumph  of  Galltcanitm  over 
Ultramontaaism,  and  nhich  resulted  in  the  synods  ot 
1735  ;ind  1797  sabmilting  theniMlvea  to  the  papsl  au- 
thority. Stanch  Galileans,  on  the  other  hand,  (bund 
that  the  concordat  of  1801  did  not  do  juatico  to  Galli- 
canism,  and  they  regretted  Btill  more  the  forcible  re- 
Jeclion  of  the  ConcordM  of  1818,  which  would  have 
Bomewhat  restored  their  position.  This  led  to  ■  Aerce 
internal  conflict  during  the  fulloiring  year*,  in  Hbich 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  Louis  de  Bonald,  and  Francis  de 
IS  stand  forth  as  the  most  prominent  charac- 
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their  authority  under  all  the  Toii 
public,  empire,  and  restored  monarchy;  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  new  university  as  they  were  by  the 
old,  and,  whenever  occaaion  demands  it,  are  immedi- 
ately l>rought  forth.  See  Fkance.  They  were  rec- 
ognised as  Uw  by  tbe  Imperiiil  ordinance  of  Feb.  26, 
1810,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  ever 
mbrogated.  In  tbe  present  altered  atata  of  things 
there  is  no  occasion  for  upholding  or  enforcing  them, 
but  should  at  any  day  a  reactionary  tendency  L>e  man- 
ifested, tbe  state  councils  would  again  bring  the  Gal- 
■  lican  doctrine  forward  as  emphatically  as  did  the  de- 
cree of  1T66  iarrlt  da  imufil  d'ilal  da  U  M^>,  which 
stated  .that  the  rights  and  priviiegei  enjoyed  by  tbe 
ecclesiastical  body  in  the  kin!,-dom  "*m(  da  amca- 
dont  dti  toitiKraini  tbml  tEgStt  iw  paa  /aire  taage 
tani  kur  aularili,"  which  la  also  Stated  In  tbB  Cautilu- 
tim  cirilt  da  clersi  (1790). 

The  principles  of  1682  are  recognised  as  fundament- 
al in  the  present  French  empire,  lint  the  majority  of 
the  French  bishops  are  at  present  ultramontane.  Po- 
litical uitramontanism,  bowever,  is  extinct,  in  B|dta  of 
tbe  reasserlion  of  its  antiquated  fgrmnlas  by  papal 
writeni.  The  old  systetn  of  taxation  at  Ihe  wilt  of  the 
court  of  Rome  cannot  be  revived.  The  AurorcAjr  Is 
indeetraclible ;  for,  so  long  as  papacy  retains  its  char. 
Bcter,  and  so  long  as  the  French  Church  remain!  Ro- 
nun  Catholic,  so  long  must  tho  aupiemacy  of  tlie  pa- 
pal chair  be  upheld ;  and  tbe  bvorite  expression 
*'  National  Church"  is  only  correct  In  a  restricted 
•ense,  since,  not  being  independent,  it  cannot  really 
be  ailogethei  national.  Only  in  moments  of  high  ex- 
dlement  did  Gollicanlsm  entertain  the  idea  of  having 
a  stp:irate,  particular,  independent  patriarcli.  As  io 
liturgical  and  oven  dogmatical  nltramontanism,  it  is 
complained  of  in  perindicali  and  pamphleta,  and  even 
by  liLihops.  and  the  old  Galiicanism  is  appealed  to 
against  il,  but  with  the  less  success,  as  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  agree  with  Rome  in  dogmas  and  litu^es,  for 
fear  of  her  sliil  exorlHtant  power,  and  also  with  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  unity,  so  dear  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mind. 
Tlmt  the  Trencb  nation,  its  episcopate,  or  its  clergy 
will  over  bccamo  Ilalianized,  is  neither  to  be  hoped  by 
Boma  nor  feared  by  France.  BoMuet's  etatement  to 
the  cardinsid'Estriesis  as  correct  now  as  it  was  when 
first  writb^n  by  him:  "Troii  points  peuvenl  bicsser 
les  Romainsi  I'ind^pendance  de  la  temporality  des 
rois;  la  juridiction  jpiscopale  Immidiatement  do  it- 
sns-t'hrist,  ot  I'antorit^  dea  conciles.  Vous  aavei  bien 
quo  sur  ci-s  trois  chases  on  no  loaise  point  en  I'rance." 
This  13  ttic  true  Gallican  doctrine ;  other  issues  have 
arisen  cinlyBalboetTects  of  the  momentary  excitement 
of  conflict. 

Aa  for  tlic  ruling  powera  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
present,  they  hold  Gallicanism  to  be  aimply  the  de- 
cayed, but  not  deftinct  view  of  a  sect  within  the 
Churcli.  For  the  revival  of  Gallican  principles  in 
Germany,  see  Hontiieih.  A  good  exponent  of  opin- 
ion is  given  by  tlie  fact  that  in  Wetier  and  Welte's 
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Kirdiai-Lexiiim,  the  best  Roman  Ci 
ever  issued,  to  which  the  best  and  most  leanwd  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  theolo^ns  are  coDtritnitaEa, 
Galllcaniim  is  thronghoDt  claaHid  with  Jansonism  m 
a  perniciooB  mode  of  ecclesiastical  thoDgbt.  Tli*  f- 
ception  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conceptsoa  liv 
the  Chorch  of  Francs  was  a  vioIatiOD  of  the  old  GalB- 
can  spirit. 

littratart. — See,  besides  the  volnmlnoos  writinKa 
of  llthou  and  Boaanet  on  this  subject,  Humbonrc 
Trmti  Uiloriqat  da  FigUte  d.  Some  (Paris,  leM,  4to> : 
Hul.dii  dreit  pMiefiaiir.  tedft.  (Lond.nST)^  J.  de 
Uatstre,  De  ft^.  giJUc.  (1  vol.  Bvo) ;  Ca  Popt  (*  »-ol«, 
Bvo) ;  AndrS  Dupin,  Drfnct  di  la  tai  orsamique  d.  cam- 
cordat ;  1m  Kberi.  dt  VigtUe  Gall.  (Partf,  1«*.  ]  Smo) ; 
Bordas-Dumoulin,  La  poamiri  cotub'ltuift  dt  tfglim 
(Paris,  1855,  8vo) ;  Fr.  Hnet,  Le  GalUc.,  mm  p€ui^,  «. 
litaatian  praai/e  dau  Fordrt  puSl.  a  rrhg.  (Paris, 
1865)  :  Fleury,  Ducovri  or  la  Sbertti  d.  tigl.  ffailic.  ; 
Grigoin,  Eisai  liUt.nr  la  libtTlhd.r'gl.galiic.  (two 
editions) ;  Frayasinous,  La  crou  principa  de  FrgBm 
yaUic.  (three  editions);  CUusel  de  Montsis  (a  ¥reoA 
bishop  of  decided  Gallican  view;),  £f,U  praiaila  A 
dujmla  BIT  la  an.  Gall.  (1858) ;  P^nrail/dik  de  F^ 
galSe.  (1854) ;  Mivtmrt  (toumymt)  atr  la  lituatiom  prr- 
italt  d.  ti^K  gallic.,  rl  n  maxima  rrmgin  amtrr  let 
ettaqua  de  Afont^eur  le  Gnule  de  Montalembert ;  Hemv, 
Ral.j;ncyUep.  iv,  S47  tq.  (from  which  much  of  tlia 
article  ia  tianslated};  Guettie,  Eutaire  de  ripHtg  dt 
FroKC*  (IS  vols,  evo);  Gnett6e's  periodical  jonnwl 
L'Ohtrralevr  Calhnlijue;  Dupin,  Manuel  da  dnil  piik- 
he  ecdiaiatiqm  fnnifmi  (Psria,  1816):  Phillips,  «»«. 
thaavtiU,  ili,  8SU-3651  Hare,  Cimlal  vilh  Romt  (Lon- 
don. 166!),  SOS  sq. ;  iFatainuferAeptrv,iii,213:  AWd 
Bntiii  Secitvi,  xiii,  341 ;  Ranke,  Hubtry  of  tir  I'^a 
(passim) ;  Bril.  and  For.  Enmg.  Rnrim,  October,  1 8SG, 
art.  ill ;  Gosselin,  Potter  of  the  Fopa  (London,  1B63, 
3  vols.  Svo).     See  Pope,  Tehforal  foitir  of. 

Galilean  Confeesloii  {Cimffuio  CdKroiM).  Tli« 
Os/esrinji  of  Faith  n/lhe  GaUUati  CinnJia  w«»  pnj- 
]iosed  and  accepted  at  the  flrat  srnod  held  by  the  Be- 
formed  at  Paris  in  1669.  In  1660  It  was  preHntrd  to 
Francis  II,  and  In  1661  it  was  presented  lo  Cbarles 
IX,  king  of  France,  by  Theodore  Beu.  This  confes- 
sion has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  in  various  fomip, 
both  separately  and  together,  with  Bibles.  pMltisn, 
Catechisms,  and  oilier  ecclesiaatlcai  publimlions  oftliQ 
Reformed  French  Church.  It  is  Ihomughly  CalviiiiMic 
in  doctrine,  and  is  anpposed  by  many  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Calvin  himaeif,  but  ther^  b  no  sufficient  graiDd 
for  the  opinion  (Niemeyer,  Fnt/'.  xlix).  It  is  kitmi 
in  Latin  by  Hiemeyer,  CoBectio  CmfttoB* 
1840,  all  aqO- 

Oalllcan  Utniey.    See  LmaoT. 

OaUlBniu,  PuBLiuB  LiciNins,  a  Romar 
became  sole  sovereign  A.D.  SGO,  and  was  n 
■tUilsn  in  368.  His  reign  is  memorable  in 
History,  as  bo  gave  peace  to  the  Christians  h 
in  wliich  he  recognised  the  Chorch  as  a  riri 
(>»>.— Eusebius,  nut.  EccL  vii,  IS ;  Uase,<:ft.  HuC%  48. 

0«l'lim  (Deb.  Gallim',  B^Vl,  lieapt,  or  pertupa 
faatmnt),  a  place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble :  (I.)  Aa  Uie  nativa  place  of  the  man  to  whom  Mi- 
chal,  David's  wife,  was  given—"  Phald,  the  son  of  La- 
ish,  who  was  ftom  Gallim"  (C-^l^,  1  Sam.  xxt,  44  ; 
Sept.  'Puiiiia  ;  Josephns  FiBXa,  Anl.  vi,  13,  8) ;  bat 
there  is  no  clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  1 
Sam.  lii,  16, 16,  where  Hichal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, ber  husband  is  represented  as  following  her  aa 
fkr  as  Bahnrim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  between  Ae  Uoiuit 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.S  Sam.  xvi,l).  Butevsn 
this  does  not  necessarily  point  lo  the  direction  oT  Gal- 
lim, because  Phalti  may  have  been  at  tbe  Ume  wltb 
Ishbosheth  at  Maliaoaim,  the  road  from  which  wevM 
naturally  lead  past  Bahuriro.     (!.}  Th*  name  ocean 
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again  in  the  caUlogut  of  pluee  tenifled  at  the  >p- 
pnMuh  or  Sennacherib  (lu.  x,  30 ;  Sept.  rnXA«>): 
"Lift  np  thy  ^-oice,  O  diaghUr  (1.  s.  inhabitant)  of 
Gklliml  attend,  O  L«ish :  poor  Anitboth!"  The  oth- 
er towns  in  this  pasuge— Ahktfa,  Mlchmuh.  Bamah, 
Gibeah  of  Saul— aiB  all,  like  Aaathotb,  la  the  tribo  of 
Benjamin,  a  abort  dUtvlFe  north  of  JeruHlem.  It 
■bould  not  be  overiooked  that  in  both  these  passages 
the  name)  Labb  and  Galtim  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion. Possibly  the  Bnt-Laith  in  the  former  implies 
Uut  Phaiti  wm  *  eiU™  of  Ijiish,  that  being  depend- 
ent on  Gjllim.  Ita  aitA  vaa  anknox'a  to  EuMbiiu 
and  Jerome  (Onomiut.  s.  v.  rnXAii',  Gallim),  although 
from  hearssy  (kifurai)  they  place  a  village  of  a  simi- 
lar name  (faXkata)  near  Accamn  (Ekron).  Schware 
{Pata».  p.  131)  reports  a  BeU-Djuliin  between  Ramleb 
and  Joppa,  but  by  other  esplorers  the  name  is  given 
aa  Bril'Dtjim.  Porter  suggests  the  little  vliiage  of 
BimteM  as  a  soiUble  iocalit}-  (ffawtt./or  Sgria,  p.  314) ; 
bot  there  are  no  rains  there,  as  at  Kkirbtt  d-Baigek 
(Rains  of  the  Serpents),  on  ■  low  lell,  a  little  Gaither 
N.E..  containing  the  remains  of  an  ordinary  village, 
■ntb  a  cistern  in  the  middle  (Robinson,  Later  Saaardh 
«,p.288). 

Aoiong  the  nimes  of  town*  added  by  the  Sept.  to 
thoee  of  Judah  in  Josh,  kv,  59,  Gallim  (raXXi/i  v.  r. 
TaX-ifi)  occurs  between  Kurem  und  Thether.  In  I>e. 
XV,  6,  the  Vnigate  bjs  Gallim  for  Eglaim,  among  the 
towDS  of  lioab. 

Oal'llo  (Qriecixed  CiAXiiuv),  a  son  of  the  riietori- 
clau  M.  AnnnuB  Seneca,  and  elder  brother  of  Senacu 
the  philosopher.  His  name  was  ori^nally  M.  Aim. 
Nofotai,  but  changed  to  Junius  AsuatDB  (or  Akkib- 
>oa)  Gallio,  in  coniequence  of  his  adoption  by  L. 
JuDins  Gallio  the  rhetorician  (Pliny,  Biit.  Nal.  xxxi, 
331  Tacitus,  ,1  nan/,  xri,  17;  Qnlntil. /<u(.  Oroi.  lii.  I, 
81;  ix,  3,  91).  Seneca  dedicated  to  bim  his  treatise 
Dt  Vita  Beata,  and  in  the  preCsce  to  the  (bartb  book 
ofhia  jVuluralrsQHauftaiMf  describes  him  as  a  man  uni- 
varaaUy  beloved  (comp.  9taL  Silv,  ii,  7,  32) ;  and  who, 
while  exempt  from  nil  other  vices,  especially  abhorred 
fljtteiy.  Dion  Caasiui  (Ix.  35)  mentions  a  witty  but 
bitter  joke  which  he  made  in  reference  to  the  persons 
put  to  deatb  by  Claudius.  According  to  Easebius,  he 
comrDitted  suicide  before  tbe  death  of  Seneca  {Tkttaa- 
nu  7'«ip(inin>,p.I61,AmsIel.  1658),  but  Tacitus  speaks 
at  him  as  alive  after  tiiat  event  iAtuKd.  xv,  73),  and 
Dion  Cassias  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
orNero(see  AntoniifitU.  tfupaB.EFaf.i,  ISIsq.).  One 
writer  ((lelpe,  De/aniliarit.  PauU  t.  Smee.  Lips.  1813, 
p.  18)  thinks  that  Seneca  was  converted  through  tbe 
inatnimentiiity  of  Paul.  He  was  Proamnl  (iiv9i>- 
wariiorrot,  Tex.  nc. ;  avSmrdniv  ovrot,  Tischen- 
dorf)  of  Adtaia  (Acts  xviii,  12)  under  the  emperor  < 
Claudius,  whan  Paol  flnt  visited  Corinth,  and  nobly 
nfosed  to  abet  the  persecution  roued  by  the  Jews 
against  the  apostle  (see  Dsnnhaaer.  De  GalHomtmo, 
Argent.  1664 1  alKi  in  hii  Otp.  Oaol.  p.  176  sq.),  A.D. 
49.  See  Achaia.  Dr.  Lanlner  has  noticed  Iba 
itrict  accuracy  of  Luke  in  giving  him  this  detigDB> 
tion,  which  is  obecured  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  by  tbe  use 
of  tbe  term  dtpulji  [Crcdibmiy,  pL  i,  bk.  i,  ch.  i ;  iVorit, 
i,  B4).  See  Prooonsui.  He  is  said  to  have  resigned 
the  government  of  Achaia  on  account  of  tbe  climate 
not  agitciog  with  bis  health  (aee  Seneca,  £p.  104).  See 
Papi. 

Oallltslue  or  Oalltxlii,  Diimi  Adocbtih, 
aoD  of  tbe  Rotrian  princess  Amalie  of  Gatlitiine,  was 
bora  at  the  Hague  Dec.  22, 1770.  His  mother  was  an 
enthusiastic  Roman  Catholic  convert,  and  under  her 
faifluenca  be  Joined  Iha  Roman  Cbnrah  at  seventeen. 
Ha  entered  the  Austrian  army,  and  served  with  it  in 
the  Nethflriands  in  1793.  He  set  ont,  after  leaving 
tbe  army,  for  ajonmey  in  America,  and  on  the  voyage 
was  lad  by  the  counsels  of  a  misuonary  named  Broeios 
lo  toru  hi<  nund  to  the  priesthood.    Ha  was  ordained 
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March  18,  ITDii,  and  devoted  his  life  to  mtaahinaTy  lb 
Iwrs.  In  1799  he  selected  a  ipot  among  tbe  Allegbao. 
les  as  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  town,  and  foanded 
Loretto,  now  a  town  of  several  thousand  Intiabltanta, 

with  Roman  Catholic  schools  (or  boys  and  girls  in  the 
neighborhood.  Aa  "  Fallier  Smith"  he  labored  eiten- 
sively  In  the  wild  re^n  of  tbe  Allegbanies,  and  left 
enduring  marks  of  his  energv,  fsith,  and  devotion 
throughout  that  country.  He'died  at  Loretto  May  6, 
1840.  He  published  a  Definoe  n/Catlio&:  Piwi^iUm 
(Pittsburg,  1816;  new  edit  Dublin,  IHSl) :— Appeal  lo 
Ike  Pro/etani  PtilMc  (Pittsburg,  1818),  and  other  small 
works. 

Oallovrs  (ys,  eU,  a  trte  or  loood),  a  post  or  gib- 
bet, rendered  in  Esth.  e,  4  "gallowo,"  but  in  Gen.  xl, 
19,  and  Dent,  xxi,  22,  "  tree."  Hanging  appears  to 
have  been  a  punishment  prsctised  among  the  Egt'p- 

Uebrews.     See  Pubiskhest. 

GtlllappI,  pAsqcALE,  an  Italian  pbQoaopher,  wu 
bom  at  Tropes,  in  Calabria  tlltrs^  April  2, 1770,  and 
died  at  Naples  in  Novemtier,  1846.  The  groundwork 
of  bis  education  was  laid  at  Tropes  under  the  instruc- 
ticins  of  J.  A.  Kcffa,  and  he  afterwards  completed  his 
studios  at  the  University  of  Naples,  in  which  institn- 
tion  he  subsequently  became  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  his  writings  be  combated  the  philosophicni  doc- 
trines in  vague  In  the  18th  century,  and  strove  to  nb 
esttlillsh  Italian  philosophy  on  its  old  bases,  recognis- 
ing in  man's  nature  a  double  element,  the  spiritual 
and  material,  in  accord  with  the  philosophy  of  tbe 
Church  ftthers.  Hia  first  work,  a  pamphlet,  dated 
180T,  on  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  sets  forth  his  phih>- 
sopbical  method.  Shortly  after  it  he  published  hia 
Essay  on  Knowledge,  in  four  books,  treating  (1)  of 
knowledge,  (2)  of  the  analysis  of  tbe  facnlUes  of  the 
'  Id,  (3)  of  the  analysis  of  ideas,  and  (4)  of 
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His  Saggin  FUotnfioo  tulla  critica  deUa  a 
pies,  1819,  6  vols.  8vo)  conUins  an  examination  oi  tne 
principal  doctrines  of  ideology,  Ksotisnisin,  and  tbe 
transcendental  philosophy.  His  Elements  of  Philoso- 
phy {ElemoUi  di  Pilotofia,  Messina,  1832)  treats  suc- 
cessively of  pure  logic,  psj'choiogy,  mixed  logic,  and 
morals,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1827  Oal- 
luppl  published  twelve  Letters  on  Philosophy  {Lelltn 
filoioficie  tuUe  Vkende  dtUa  /Ibwi/ia,  etr.).  of  which  a 
2d  edition  appeared  in  1838,  and  a  French  tranalatlDn 
by  Peisse  in  1844.  His  other  wcriis  sre,  Fiioeifia  delta 
Vetoita  (Naples,  1836-42,  and  Milan,  1845) :— Cliiuub- 
nuioai  ^otofidu  tulT  IdeaOimo  I'-imactnJenlak  t  ml 
Razianaiitnio  imoluto  (Naples,  1841;  Milan,  1846):— 
Laimi di Ij>giea  « cli  jtfc/i^Mca  (N41  pies,  1842.  9  vols.): 
—  Sloria  diOa  FOotofia  (Naples,  1842) :  —  £faiiMnfl  li 
Teiiogia  Natarale  (Naples,  1844,  4  vols.).  —  Hoefer, 
Non.  Biog.  Grneralr,  xix,  8S4-6.     (J.W.  M.) 

aalluB.  CvatliU  (Grtscized  Kionoc  TaXXoc),  son 
of  C.  Cestius  Gallus  Camerinns,  a  Roman  senator  of 
consular  ranli,  was  president  ("legstus,"  Suetonius, 
Vup.  4)  of  Syria,  A.D.  64,  65,  at  tbe  time  ot  the  flnal 
Jewish  war  (Tsct(n^  Hitl.  v,  10).  Itlsddened  liy  th* 
tyranny  of  Gessias  Floras  (q.  v.),  the  Jews  applied  ts 
Gallus  fbr  protection  ;  but,  though  he  sent  Mcapolita- 
□us,  one  of  bit  otScera,  to  investigate  the  case,  and 
received  fh>m  him  ■  report  favorable  to  the  Jews,  he 
took  no  eflbctuat  steps  either  to  redress  their  injuries, 
or  to  prepare  for  any  outbreak  into  which  tbeir  discon- 
tent might  drive  them.  When  at  last  he  found  It 
necessary  to  act,  be  marched  fh>m  Antioch,  and,  bav.. 
Ing  taken  Ptoiemals  and  Lydda,  advanced  on  Jerusa- 
lem. There  he  drove  the  Jews  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  cityandthe  precincts  ofthe  Temple,  and  he  might, 
according  to  Josepbos,  tiave  finished  the  war  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  dissuaded  by  some  of  his  olEcora  from 
pressing  hia  advantage.  Soon  after  be  onaccoontnbly 
drew  off  hia  forces  (leaving  an  Interval  of  which  tha 
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CbclitUiii  ATailad  tbemulTM  to  ueapa,  uoording  to 

our  Saviour's  dlrecUon,  Lako  xxl,  31,  Si),  and  waa 
much  haraeied  by  (ha  Jewt,  wbo  took  tiom  him  a 
quantity  of  epoil.     Sao  waa  at  this  Uma  in  Achaia, 
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n  as  fayarably  as 

pDsaible  for  himself.  Theemperoi,  mnchexaspaistcd, 
commiasioned  Veapaaian  to  conduM  the  war ;  aod  the 
words  of  Tacitus  (u(  n^.)  seem  to  Imply  that  Gallus 
died  before  the  airival  of  his  successor,  his  death  being 
probably  hastened  by  Toxation  (Josephns,  Li/t,  iSi 
Wai,ii,H,ai  le,  I,  Sj  IS,  9,10;  19, 1-9 1  20,1;  iil, 
1).— Smith,  Did.  o/Cliu.  Blag.  s.  v.  See  Oovebhok. 
Qallna,  C.  Tiblus  Trebonlautta,  Roman  em- 
paror  (early  Uistia-y  onknown),  waa  elected  to  tho 
throne  A.D.  iol.  His  leiga  was  dist;Taced  by  coa- 
ceseions  to  the  Goths,  and  by  a  renewal  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Cbristians.    See  Pebsecdtion.    He 
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aaUna.  St.  Oal,  St  EUUbii,  or  St.  QaU,  wa« 

■  native  of  Ireland,  bom  about  660,  and  a  disciple  of 
Colnmban  (q.  v.).  He  founded  the  celebrated  abbey 
otSt.  Gall  (q.  v.),  in  Switzerland,  of  which  Ue  was  made 
mbbot  A.D.  614.  He  died  in  &46,  Oct.  16,  which  is  his 
day  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  There  are  no  writings 
of  his  except  a  sermon  in  Canlsius,  Leciiimet  Aniiq.  i, 
781,  in  Galland,  Sib.  Pair,  xii,  711,  and  in  Higne,  Pa- 
trotogia  La6iui,  vol.  Ixixvii. 

OallDS  (or  Oallo),  Thomas,  a  French  theologi- 
an, who  died  Dec.  5,  1346,  waa  a  member  of  the  regutai 
Augustines,  canoD  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor  of 
Paris,  and  in  1228  waa  appointed  abbot  of  St.  Andrew 
of  Verceil,liy  which  latter  title  he  is  frequently  eicla- 
tlvely  (lesignated.  The  name  Gallus  is  regarded  by 
some  as  only  the  Latinized  fbrm  of  hb  real  name,  Cuq ; 
by  others  as  indicating  bis  nationality;  while  others 
iU'ipoee  tliat  he  was  of  Italian  origin.  Gallus  taught 
at'SLVicloT  and  other  Augustine  eMablishments,  and, 
when  abbot  of  Verceil,  drew  around  him  the  best  pro- 
ftasors  of  Korthem  Italy,  achieving  fer  himself  and 
his  monastery  a  European  reputation  in  theology  and 
•Gclesiastical  learning.  J.  Gerson  (q.  v.).  In  the  pref- 
ace to  his  Commentary  on  the  Canticles,  praises  high- 
ly Callus's  ExpliccUioiu  da  Cmtique  da  CaKtiguti 
(published,  with  commantsry,  by  Halgrln,  Paris,  1&!1, 
and  Lj-ons,  1671,  fol.).  This  work  was  published  at 
Rome  In  1666  under  the  care  of  J.  Magloire,  together 
with  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  forbid- 
ding its  publication  under  the  name  of  5mAu,  showing 
that  it  had  been  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Irish  phi- 
loeopber.  Another  work  oT  Gt-Uaa't  {Traditclioit  para- 
pirtuiedalirranrlaUiraiMetllaAttileffiemyilitpii 
aUribaa  a  Saint  Dtmgt  tAitojxiglU)  is  found  in  the 
Tkrologia  .Vysltniof  J.Eckhius  (Ingolstadl,  1510).  am 
In  tho  Commmtariiu  i«  S.  Diaijfiii  A  rtopagiltr  Oprrt 
of  Dionj-sius  the  Carthusiaa  (Cologne,  1686).  Uon 
Alacci  (^Apa  uriawr)  erroneoosly  attributes  to  Qallas 
soma  sermons  (Strmottet)  which  lielong  to  John,  abbot 
of  Vincelles.— Hoefer,  Nma.  Bhg.  GMrale,  xtx,  SM ; 
Ondin,  ComnnU.  de  ScripUtrSm*  tcdaiiaHtit,  lii,  9.  (J. 
W.M.) 

Oam'ael  (Pafw^X  v.  r.  raiia\Li,\\  given  (1  Eedr. 
viii,  29)  as  the  name  of  cue  of  the  chief  Levites  that 
returned  from  the  captivitr,  instead  of  the  DAinBL(q. 
V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Exr;i"viii,  2), 

OunaL     ScbCauel;  Gehalli. 

QamSla  (nt  rn/iiXd,  so  called  ^oi^  its  ^tuation 
ona  ridge  like  a  citmef»  hump,  Josephus,  War,  It,  '  " 

■  town  of  trans-Jordanic  I^leetine,  in  the  diatri 
Gamalitis  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  S,  6)  or  Lower  Giulan- 
Itis  (lb.  iv.  1. 1\  first  mentioned  as  a  fortress  rsdueed 
by  Alexander  Jannnua  (ib.  i,  4,  8) ;  It  reUined  i 
legianco  to  Rome  on  the  flrst  outbreak  of  the  Anal  ho»- 
tilitics  (Josephus,  /,./c,  11).  hut  afterwards  revolt* 
•ad  was  ao  strongly  fiutifled  by  Joaephus  (jh.  ST), 
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t«  ODly  taken  after  a  nef 
desperate  assault  (tfor,  iv,  I, 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  opponte  Tarii^^  (ii.  It,  I,  IX 
''chwan  is  inclined,  from  a  notica  in  the  Talmud  ai^ 
srtalu  local  tradiliona,  to  place  It  between  Horbn  and 
Kedesb  in  Naphtali  (PoZsst.  p.  190) ;  and  Pliny  (psaks 
of  a  Galiliean  town  of  tho  sadie  name  (ffisL  Nat,-*, 
IS) ;  but  this  position  is  not  to  be  tbooght  of  (aea  Re- 
land,  Falatt.  p.  784).  Lord  Lindsay  found  the  ait*  ia 
the  Btaep  insulated  bill  east  of  the  lake  oppoaitc  Tito. 
as  (TVonfi,  ii,  n\  now  called  B-Httm,  betweu  the 
lllage  of  Fik  and  the  shore,  "liaving  axtenatve  raiaa 
of  buthllnge,  walls,  uid  columns  on  its  top"  (Bnitk- 
hardt,  Stpia,  p.  278).  This  identiflcation  ia  cDDflnHd 
by  Tliomson.  who  gives  a  detailed  deacriptioii  of  tks 
spot(Z,<MdawIfio^U,47sq.);  though  Rittar  thinks, 
on  account  of  Joaepbus's  mention  of  a  large  place  hvk 
of  the  foTtreaa,  we  should  rather  locate  it  at  Khm  d- 
AkabaA,  as  described  by  Sectien  iErHMade,  xv,  WS). 
Sea  CAPBAB-aAHAi^. 

ima'llal(Heb.&<»)i£ir,  bK'Vsf.mninto/'CMlf 
and  K.  T.  Ta^iiiX),  the  name  of  two  mea  ta 
Scripture. 

1.  Son  of  PedahiuT,  and  chief  (M^IDl)  of  the  tilto 
of  Uanasseh  at  the  census  at  ^nai  (Numb,  i,  10;  il 

rii,  S4,  69},  and  at  atsrting  on  the  march  throagfa 
the  wUdemaaa  (x,  SB).     B.C.  1667. 

2.  A  Pharisee  and  celebrated  doctor  of  the  law,  wh> 
gave  prudent  and  humane  advice  In  the  Sanbediin 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jeaus  ef 
Naiareth  (AcU  v,  34  sq.),  A.D.  M.  We  laara  fnn 
Acts  xxil,  B  that  he  was  ^e  preceptor  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  He  is  generally  identiHed  with  the  very  rsls- 
Lrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  tba 
title  of  "the  glory  of  the  law,"  and  was  the  first  ta 
whom  the  title  "Rabban,"  "our  master,"  was  given. 
The  time  agrees,  aod  there  is  every  reason  to  tnpposa 
the  assumption  to  be  correct.  He  bean  in  the  Tal- 
mud the  surname  of  ptH,  "the  elder"  (to  distlogniA 
him  from  a  later  rabbin  of  the  same  name),  and  is  rep- 
resented as  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of 
the  bmous  Hlllel :  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  seat, 
if  not  the  presidency,  in  the  Sanhedrim  during  tba 
rei^sorTlbcriUB,CBlik-nlB,  andClBni]ius,and  tohara 
died  eighteen  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jenualea 
(see  Llghtfbo^  Cmtaria  ckomgrapluca  Maltlurt  prm. 
niaa,  ch.  xv).  But,  as  this  statement  would  giv« 
him  an  extreme  old  age,  it  may  perhaps  refer  to  tha 
later  Gamaliel;  and  the  elder  probably  died  aboot 
A.D.  60.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  makee  him  bccama 
a  Christian,  and  be  baptized  by  Peter  and  Paul  (Phot. 
Cnd.  171.  p.  199),  together  with  his  son  Gamaliel,  and 
with  Nicodemus;  and  the  Clementine  Recogttitlnns  (i, 
66)  slate  that  he  was  secretly  a  Christian  at  this  time. 
But  these  notices  ate  altogether  invconcilable  with 
the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  even  in 
later  times  by  the  Jewish  rabbins,  by  whom  his  opin- 
ions are  tt^qnentiy  quoted  as  an  all-silencing  authoritv 
on  points  of  relii^ODS  law  (see  Thilo,  Oidei.  Apoc.  p. 
601;  Neander,  Pbmtmg  imd  Tnammg,  1,  46,  Bohn> 
Neither  does  his  interference  in  behalf  of  the  apostla 
at  all  prove— as  some  wonld  have  it — that  he  secretly 
approved  their  doctrines.  He  was  a  dispassioiiata 
judge,  and  reasoned  in  that  affair  with  the  tat-t  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  experience,  nr^ng  that  religious 
opinions  usually  gain  strength  by  opposition  and  pir- 
secution  (Acts  v,  86,  37),  while,  if  not  noticed  at  sH, 
they  are  sure  not  to  leave  any  lasting  imprcaaion  oa 
the  minds  of  tha  people,  if  devoid  of  truth  (ver.  38); 
and  that  It  is  vain  to  contend  against  them,  if  troi 
(ver.  89),  That  he  was  more  aidightaned  aiid  tak*> 
ant  than  his  colleagnes  and  Rintempararies  is  evidsol 
fnnn  Uw  very  hot  that  he  allowed  his  lealoaa  patil 
Sanl  to  turn  his  mind  to  Greek  literattm,  which,  hi  a 
great  measure,  qnilifled  him  afterwards  to  beeome  ds 
apoetleortiHGsDtilea;  whJlaby  thelaw*  ofl^Pala» 
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tfattsn  Jem,  tlUt  tb*  HwcalHua  van,  ercn  Uw  Greek 
JtmgiHu^  wtt  prohlliited  (o  be  Uught  to  the  Halinw 
youth  (Miihiu,  Solak,  ix,  U).  Anothar  jmot  of  the 
Ugh  raipect  in  which  Gimslicl  itood  with  tb>  Jews  iaag 
mtter  hli  deith  i*  4ffarded  by  an  anecdots  told  in  the 
Talniad  iwpecdiiK  hit  tomli,  to  the  eUTect  Ihat  Onkelos 
(the  celebrated  Childnan  IranilaCor  of  the  Old  T«ta- 
ment)  speot  aeventy  ponndi  of  incaiue  atbia  grave  in 
honor  of  hie  nwmoiy  (I'uobutK,  69).  ThsH  laat  no- 
tlcea,  howeTer,  have  been  ehowa  to  reAr  to  Qamaliel 
II,  the  ^nBufinn  of  the  apottle'i  teacher  (eomp.  Grtti, 
in  Frankel'e  MimaUckri/l.  i,  320;  GacUdUe  dtt  Judm 
ri.pi.  IB56},  iii,  189 ;  It,  111,  163 ;  Joat,  GfcL  der  Jm- 
demOtau  [Lpi.  1857],  i,  381 ;  and  eapeclallj  FraDkal' 
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•  Dail)  Bibk  Iliial.  iu  loc ;  Pfaffr 
auuU.  GamaL  (Jen.  ItiSO);  Conrheare  and  Howion, 
Bl  Paul,  i,  M,  67 ;  Graun,  Hitl.  GiauUitUt  (Vitemb. 
1887);  Buer,  De  anuiUo  GamalidU  (Jen.  1680); 
Bucher,  Dt  ^tOfiaxoic  (Vileb.  1681);  ChUdeniua, 
De  Stopaxiif  (Viteb.  17 IS);  Lange,  JtSciam  Ga- 
■Hfie/w  (HaL  1716);  Heiikngraebt,  l>e  rW^fioM  Go- 
wmUelu  (Harn.  1698);  Palmer,  Paubu  H.  Gamalid 
(Qxtm.  1806). 

Ouualiel  BAB-SiMox,  ajBO  called  Gamaliu.  or 
Jabhb,  or  the  gim»gtr,  ma  bom  aboot  A.D.  SO.  He 
wu  ■  niin  of  great  emditioD;  waatbeteacherof  Aqui- 
U,  SDthor  of  a  Greek  transUtlaa  of  the  0.  T.,  and  of 
Ookeloe,  the  Chaldee  translator  of  the  Penuteuch. 
Like  hie  rather,  he  labored  earneetly  to  introdace  the 
Platoalan  philoeophy  into  Jewish  Uieology.  On  the 
death  of  Jochanan  ban  Zachal,  he  waa  elected  to  the 
prealdencj  of  the  rabbinical  college  at  Jamnia.  Short- 
ly after  hie  acceadon  he  reconstitated  the  Sanhedrim, 
which,  though  dlrested  at  thia  time  of  all  eecularaDthor- 
itj,  neTertheteaa  exerted  a  great  iDfluence  on  the  moral 
Uibotthe  Jews  of  their  time.  Bf  the  Tigornos  meaearea 
which  Gamaliel  edopled,  he  made  many  enemlea,  and 
waa  iTen  for  a  time  depoeed  from  the  pnuidency,  and 
ioatead  of  being  luperseded  by  his  linen)  descendant,  ai 
hid  been  cnitomary,  R.  Eleazar  t>.  Aiiariah,  waa  elect- 
ed, and  a  re^iamiiHtlon  of  all  the  opinlona  which  Ga- 
maliel affirmed  to  belong  to  the  HUlal  wbool  was  or- 
dered by  the  Sanhedrim.  About  twenty  years  before 
Christ  a  division  arose  among  the  Jawlah  nbUs,  and 
tha  result  waa  the  fbnnding  of  a  aaparate  rabbinical 
college,  called  "  School  of  Shamal."  When  the  San- 
hedrim entered  npon  a  re -examination  of  Gamali- 
el's dDCtrines,  tbay  "  daddad  in  Aivor  of  tbe  opinions 
which  ware  In  harmony  with  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tion*, imtptctivt  oficAoolt."  "This  collection  of  de- 
deions  is  called  EdaJM{p'l-''^V,  toUecHm  oficitaat)  or 
BreUnA  (In^^ns,  ultctiai).  Among  tha  decisions  re- 
conaidered  waa  the  opinion  atwat  At  boot  of  Eedtiiat- 
letutAtlieSangofS<mgi,  which  constltnted  one  of  the 
dilhreiices  between  the  school  of  Sbammai  and  Hil- 
lel."  The  fbrmar  excluded  and  the  latter  Included 
them  in  the  canon,  and  "after  a  minnte  Investigation 
ottbe  evidence,  it  was  Ibnnd  that,  according  to  tbe  most 
■Dcleat  tndltlons,  these  books  were  regarded  as  In- 
•pired,  and  hence  the  /ormrr  decuim  of  tha  school  of 
UlUel  was  confirmed,  ria.  thet  the  said  books  should 
be  retahied  in  the  canon"  (Jad^  iil,  6 ;  Edajolk,  T,  3). 
Gamaliel  waa,  howerer,  reinstated  in  Ms  position,  but 
with  defined  and  restricted  power;  and  the  regard  in 
which  he  waa  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  alwut  A.D. 
116,  Is  BTinced  by  Onkeloe,  "who  showed  him  royal 
honors  at  hia  funeral,  and  burned  costly  garmenta  and 
ftimiture  to  tha  amount  o(  tntntg  Tgria»  minis,  i.  e. 
about  twenty-one  pounds  sterling.  Soch  a  funeral  pile 
waa  generallT  raised  only  to  kings."— Kitto,  Csdepa. 
£a  o/BOSeal  LiUratun,  11,  62;  Etberjdge,  latrodue- 
Hon  to  BtbrtK  LUemiHre,  p.  G9 ;  Hoafer,  Ane.  Bieo. 
Caa.jdx.Bea.    (J.H.W.) 

OamlM.  FkAttciB,  a  natiTB  of  Coma,  one  of  the  | 


Protestant  martyrs  of  the  IGtb  century.  Ha  waa  ap 
prahended  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  aenala  at 
Milan.  At  tbe  place  of  execution  a  monk  presented 
a  cross  to  him,  to  whom  be  asid,  "  My  mind  is  so  foil 
of  the  real  merits  and  goodnasa  of  Christ,  that  I  want 
not  a  piece  of  senseless  stick  to  put  ma  In  mind  of 
him.'*  His  tongue  waa  perforated  to  prevent  hia  ad- 
dressing tbe  crowd,  but  be  gave  a  sign  with  his  hand 
indicating  peace  and  confidence.  He  was  then  atran- 
gled,  and  his  body  was  burnt  after  his  deatb,  July  !1, 
16H._Fox,£ooto/'J/(irty>-s,ll,lT3jUcCria,Ae/bnisa. 
Hon  in  Ilattf,  chap.  y. 

Qambold,JoHH,  apEouB  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
was  born  April  10, 1711,  at  Puncheaton,  South  Walt^ 
and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxfoid.  In  1788 
be  became  vicar  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxfordiblre ; 
but  In  1T4!  ho  Joined  the  Moravians,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  ITM.  "And  certainly  few,  in  any 
age  of  the  Cburch,  ever  possessed,  in  ■  higher  degree, 
the  spiritual  qualifications  which  the  apoxtla  specified 
as  diatinguiabing  a  good  bishop — fervor  of  devotion, 
humility  of  mfaid,  disinterestedness  of  spirit,  a  disposi- 
tion to  universal  bencTolence,  and  a  willingneas  to  un- 
dertake any  labor,  or  submit  to  sny  privation,  in  order 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spirltnsl  welfare 
of  men.  From  the  dma  of  his  consecratian,  ha  resided 
for  ten  yean,  performing  all  the  duties  of  a  primitive 
bishop  over  the  Moravian  congregatiou,  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  at  tbe  same  tbna  maintaining  an  active  nver^. 
-igbt  by  correBpondenee  with  all  the  ministers  of  bU 
communion  Uiroughoot  Englsnd."  He  died  Sept.  IB, 
1771.  Among  his  writing*  are  A  Memoir  o/Coant  Zi»- 
ttndorfi— Doctrine  ondDitapSne  of  lie  Unittd  Bretk' 
ren .-— ifMfory  "f  Uu  Crtnland  Uimon  o/thr  Uniltd 
Bnartn!~ils<mt  {YH%) :  — Summary  of  ChriUiim 
DedHn,  (1767,  limo).  His  IVonb  were  edited,  witb 
an  intr.Kliicti.ry  essav,  by  Thos.  Erskine,  Esq.  ((ila^. 
1822,  t3mo).    See  Tyerman,  Oz/:Jf>«AD.fi(M.  p.  165-200. 

Game*  are  to  natonl  to  man,  especially  in  the  p^ 
riod  of  childhood,  that  no  nation  has  been  or  can  be 
ondroly  without  them.  (I.)  Accordingly,  a  few  trace. 
are  (bund  in  the  early  Hebrew  biitory  of  at  least  pri- 
vate and  childish  diversions.  Tha  best  of  tha  climate 
in  Syria  would  indispose  the  mature  to  mora  bodily 
exertion  than  the  duUe*  of  life  imposed,  while  the 
gravity  which  is  cbatBcteristlc  of  the  Oriental  charac- 
ter might  seem  compromised  by  anything  so  light  aa 
sports.  Dignified  ease,  therefore,  corresponds  with  the 
rbich  we  form  of  Oiientsl  recreation.  The  bther 
of  the  fiimily  sits  at  the  door  of  his  unt,  or  reclines  on 
the  house-top,  or  appear*  at  the  city  gate,  and  there 
tranquilly  enjoys  repose,  broken  by  conversation,  un- 
der Uie  light  an<l  amid  the  warmth  of  the  bright  and 
breeiy  heavens,  in  tbe  cool  of  the  retiring  day,  or  be- 
fore tha  sun  has  sssomad  his  bamlng  ardors  (Dest. 
xvi,  H;  Urn,  v,  H).  Of  the  three  classes  Into  which 
games  msy  be  arranged.  Juvenile,  manly,  and  public, 
the  first  two  alone  belong  to  tha  Hebrew  life ;  the  lat- 
ter, as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either  foreign  Intro- 
ductions into  Paleatine,  or  the  customs  of  other  conn- 

1.  With  regard  to  Juvenile  games,  tbe  notices  are 
very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  IVom  this 
that  tha  Hebrew  children  were  without  tbe  amuse- 
ments adapted  to  their  age.  Tbo  toys  and  sports  of 
childhood  claim  a  remote  antiquity ;  and  if  the  chll. 
dren  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  their  dolla  of  Inge- 
niouB  construction,  and  played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  J  ae. 
^Opt-  abridgm.  i,197>,  and  if  tbe  children  of  the  Ro- 
mans amused  themselves  mach  as  those  of  the  present 
day  (Horace,  2  Sal.  Iii,  247),  we  may  Imagine  tha  He- 
brew children  doing  the  same,  as  they  played  In  the 
streets  of  JerusJem  (Zech.  viii,  6 ;  camp.  Jer.  XXX,  19). 
The  only  recorded  aporta,  however,  are  keeping  tarns 
bird*  (Job  xll,  S;  compare  Catull.  2. 1).  and  Imitating 
the  ptoceedlnga  of  nuwrlages  or  funetalr  (Matt,  xl 
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IS).  CommcDting  oa  Zeeh.  xU,  S,  jMoma  tnantloos  an 
amasement  of  Ihe  yoong  which  ia  mn  pnctued  in 
mora  tbon  on«  put  of  the  north  of  England.     "  It  it 

caatomsry,"  he  u}-t,  "in  tbe  citiea  of  Fal«atine,  4Dd 
hu  been  <o  frvm  incient  linies,  to  place  op  aad  down 
Urge  itones  to  serve  for  exsrciu  for  the  young,  who, 
"    ir  degree  of  atnngtb,  lift 


s  high  as  their  kneei 


Dthen 


their  middle,  othen  above  tbeir  heads,  the  handa  being 
kept  horiiontal  and  JDined  nnder  [be  atone."  A  aiml- 
lar  mode  of  exerciie  prevailed  In  ancient  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinaon,  i,  SOT).    See  Chii.dbex. 


be  infci 
leta  of 

To  the 


WjUB 


the  Greeks  and  Lstina,  chap' 
times  worn  dnring  feativlty. 
mentioned  ft^uant  sllnalona 


itjr.  This  may  indicata  tba  practice  among  the  a 
cient  laraalites  of  gamea  somewhat  (imilar  to  ik 
jousts  and  toomamanti  of  the  Middle  Age*.  Oa  Ik 
subject  of  danciag,  >ee  HichaelU,  Jfaaaiactt  Adl 
article  197.  Ko  trace  is  found  in  Helmw  iMif 
ulE/  of  any  of  the  ordinal^  gamei  of  iikiU  or  haiu 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Western  world.  Diet 
are  mentioned  by  the  Talmodists  (Uisbna,  AoOai 
3;  aluOi.  xxiii,  S),  probably  introdoced  (htm  Egy|a 
(Wilkinson,  11,  4:24) ;  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  E*. 
brews  imitated,  as  not  improbably  they  did,  e(ka 
amusements  of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  Hrt 
games  as  odd  and  eran,  laora  (the  ii>>nirT  dj^ifu  otUx 
Romans), draughts,  hoops,  catching  ballr,  ate.  (Witkki- 
*on,l,18B).  Ifitbeobjectedtbatsnchtrifllngamaw- 
ments  were  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  H«- 
brews.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  MnDseroents  of  tha 
Arabians  at  the  present  day  are  eqnaEly  trifling,  nd 
as  blind  man's  bulT,  hiding  the  ring,  etc  (n'elliud'i 
Arabia,  1, 160).     See  Spobt. 

S.  with  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not  maii 
followed  up  by  the  Hebrews ;  the  oataral  eamolBrtt 
of  their  character  and  the  influence  of  the  climate  sliks 
indisposed  them  to  active  exertion.  The  chief  amm- 
ment  of  the  n^en  appean  to  hare  consisted  :n  nmiTt- 
salion  and  joking  (Jer.  IV,  17;  Prov.  ixvi,19).  Tit 
military  exercbe  noticed  above  in  2  Sam.  ii,  14,  if  ia- 
tended  ai  a  sport.  It  must  have  resembled  the,^crij, 
with  the  exception  of  the  combatants  not  being  Dtonl- 
edj  but  It  is  more  consonant  to  the  sense  of  tbe  ps- 
sage  to  give  the  term  there  used  the  sense  ot/matfi* 
Jiglltiiig(lbtnlua,Coiam,  ad  Inc.).  Even  among  tbe  u- 
tive  Egyptians,  however,  whose  games  liavc  been  6f 
nied  on  tbeir  mural  tablets,  we  find  little  that  sag- 
gBSta  a  comparison  with  the  rigorous  contests  of  Ik 
Grecian  games.  One  of  the  moat  remarkahle  is  Ik 
following,  showing  what  appears  to  be  play  with  Ik 
single-stick  (Wilklnaon,  i.  306).     tn  some  inrtaaeea 


Psa.  XXX,  111  Jer.  xxxi,  13;  Luke  xv,  26.  In  Tas. 
zix,  29,  a  passage  is  found  which  serves  to  show  how 
much  of  festivity  and  mirth  was  mingled  with  relig- 
ious observances ;  the  journey  on  festival  occasions  up 
to  Jerusalem  was  anllvened  by  music,  if  not  by  dan- 
cing. Some  of  the  chief  olijecta  aimed  at  in  the  Greek 
and  other  gamea  were  gained  among  the  Hebrews  by 
their  three  great  national  featiTale— Ihe  Paaaover,  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  At  the 
recurrent,  of  tlieae  feativsls  tbe  nation  wai  brought 
together  In  honor  of  the  true  God ;  and  in  times  of  re- 
llgiouB  feeling  those  great  meetings  were  looked  foi^ 
ward  10  and  were  celebrated  with  perhaps  not  ]e«s}oy, 
thoui^h  joy  of  a  somewhat  dilTerent  kind,  trom  that 
with'  which  the  Greeks  looked  forward  to  and  cele- 
bnled  Uieir  Olympic,  latbmUn,  and  Nemean  gomes. 
The  pabllc  games  of  the  Hebrews  seem  t«  have  been 
cotcluHvelycon  nocted  with  military  sports 
and  exercises,  nnd  oven  of  these  the  no- 
tices are  few  and  brief.  It  was  probably 
Id  this  way  that  the  Jewish  youth  were 
Instnictod  in  tbe  use  of  the  bow  and  of  the 
sling  (1  Sam.  xx,  SO,  30-35;  Jnde  xs, 
1G;  1  Chron.  xii,  2).  Allusion  to  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  war- 
dance,  such  aa  we  read  of  in  dilTerent 
countries,  seems  to  be  made  in  9  Sam.  11, 
14,  where  Abner  proposes  that  tbe  yonng 
men  should  arise  and  "  play"  before  the 
two  armies.  TTio  Hebrew  priS  (Aa- 
cAal:),for  "play,"  ia  freqaenlly  used  for 
dancing  (3  Sam.  vi,  91;  Jer.  zxxt,  4); 
and  Aimer  seems  here  to  refer  to  a  aport 
of  this  kind,  not  now  lo  be  used  ai  an 
turned  Into  stem  real- 


wreatllng  or  similar  athletic  exerdaea  are  exhibited 
on  the  Egj-ptian  monuments,  and  even  wnnrm  are  i^ 
resented  as  tumbling  in  like  sportive  manner;  M 
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CbaiT  (aTorite  aport  appear*  to  Iibts  been  the  more  w- 
dato  (CBtne  of  driugbU,  wbJch  even  royalty  did  not  db- 
O^D  to  shan  (WilkinwHi,  i,  1S9  >q.).      Sea  pLAY. 

S.  Public  gamea  wen  altogetber  foreign  to  tlie  ipirit 
of  Hebrsir  inttitutioni  j  tbe  great  religiooi  feitlvala 
■aptdied  the  pleoaunble  excitement  and  the  feelinge 
of  national  uaion  which  rendered  the  Kamea  of  Greece 
BO  popular,  and  bC  tbe  ume  time  inapired  the  penua- 
ffion  that  tnch  gatberinga  ahonld  be  excliuively  ooa- 
nected  with  religious  duClea.  Accordinglj,  the  erec- 
tion of  a^nmonKm  bf  JaaOD,  in  which  tbe  dlacua  wua 
ehkflT  practiaed,  waa  looked  upon  aa  a  heatbenkb  pn>- 
oeading  <1  Mice,  i,  U :  3  Mace  iv,  lS-14),  and  Che  aab- 
■vqneot  erection  bj  Herod  of  a  tbeatni  and  ampbitbe- 
atre  »t  Jernialem  (Joaepbna,  ^  nl.  it,  8, 1),  aa  well  aa 
Mt  CRsarea  (Anl.  xv,  9,  6 ;  War,  1,  SI,  B)  and  at  Bery. 
tui  (Jn(.  ^ix,  7,  £>),  in  each  of  which  >  quinquennial 
ft^val  In  bonor  of  Caaar  waa  celebrated  with  the 
taanal  conteata  in  gymnaatica,  chariot-racea,  muaic, 
■nd  with  wild  baaata — wna  viewed  with  the  deepest 
BTsrakin  by  the  general  body  of  tbe  Jewa  (Asl.  xv,  8, 
1).  In  the  Old  Teatament  two  paaaages  contiin  a 
clear  referenm  to  gamea:  Psa,  xii,  5,  "  Bejoiceth  aa  b 
strong  man  to  mn  a  race ;"  Eccl.  ii,  II,  "  1  uid  Chat 
the  rae«  is  not  to  the  awifl."  The  entire  absence  of 
weibal  or  bialortcal  reference  to  thia  anbject,  however, 
in  the  Gospela  ahowa  bow  little  It  entered  into  tbe  life 
ttf  the  Jew*.  Some  of  the  foreign  Jew*,  indeed,  im- 
t^bed  a  taate  for  theatrical  representationa ;  Joaephua 
ilift,  3)  speaka  of  one  Alituma,  an  actor  ot  farcea  (/ii- 
/laXdyof),  wbo  waa  In  high  favor  with  Nero.  (See  Elch- 
hom,  lit  Jkdrw.  n  acflnco.  In  tbe  Comaenf.  Coefftu. 

(II.)  Among  the  Greeka,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
^nbseqoently  among  tbe  Roinaaa  llkewiae,  the  rage  for 
tbeatrical  exhibition*  wa«  inch  that  every  city  of  any 
eiie  poaaeased  ita  theatre  aind  itadium.  At  Epbeans 
■n  annual  contest  ^iyw  cai  yvfivutb^  Kaj  uovviieu^, 
Thucyd.  ill,  lU)  was  held  in  honor  of  Diana,  which 
was  aoperintended  by  offlcera  named  'Aaidp^iu  (Acta 
xii,  81:  A.y.  "chief  of  AsU").  See  Abiahch.  It 
la  pcMibte  that  Pan!  waa  praaent  when  these  games 
ware  proceeding,  aa  they  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  May  (see  Conybeare  and  Howaon's  5<.  Ani(  ii,  eS)  j 
bot  thia  hardly  agreea  witli  the  notes  of  lime  in  Acts 
u,  1-3, 16. 

1.  BDntan  Btait-JIgk-i  oiui  Gla^atorial  5l4m._(].) 
A  direct  reference  to  the  eihibitiona  that  took  place 
on  ancb  occaaiona  is  made  In  tbe  term  i^p  ofidx'i''a, 
"  I  fought  with  beast*''  (1  Cor.  xv,  82).  The  y,,pio. 
lUiX'"  "^  beaat-Aght  (vtjuUio  in  Latin)  constituted 
unoDg  the  Uomans  a  part  of  the  amu*ementa  of  the 
dieoa  or  amphitheatre.  It  consisted  in  the  combat  of 
bnman  beings  with  animals.  The  persona  destined  to 
thia  barbaroua  kind  of  amnsement  were  termed  flqpia- 
ItayiM,  brttiarii.  They  were  generally  of  two  claasaa : 
l.Tolnutary,  that  ia,  persons  who  fought  either  for 
smuaement  or  for  pay:  they  were  clothed  and  provi- 
ded with  offenaive  and  defensive  weapons.    3.  Con- 
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were  deatroyed  in  tbe  theatre  at  Cnaarea  by  this  and 
similar  method*.  Tbe  expression  as  used  by  Paul  i* 
QBualiy  taken  a*  metaphorical,  bath  on  account  of 
the  qualifying  words  car'  dvOpuirav,  "  alter  the  man- 
ner of  a  nun,"  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  oc- 
curience  in  the  Acta,  and  the  rights  of  citizenahip 
which  he  enjoyed ;  none  of  these  arguments  can  bo 
held  to  be  absolutel}'  conclusive,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  term  Ot^ioitaxtiv  is  applied  in  its  literal 
sense  in  the  spoatoiical  eptetles  (Ignatius,  ad  Eph.  1 ; 
ad  TraU.  10;  Mart  Polyc.  3 ;  comp.  Euscb.  E.  H.  It, 
IS),  and,  wheremetaphorically  used(Ifn>atiuB,  (slAoiii. 
6),  an  expianatioD  ia  added  which  Implies  that  It  would 
otherwise  have  been  Uhen  literally.  Certainly  Paul 
was  exposed  to  some  extraordinary  suffering  at  EfAe- 
*na,  which  he  deacribea  in  language  borrowed  fro]n.  If 
not  descriptive  of,  a  real  case  of  <n]pio/in;(ia ;  for  he 
speak*  of  himself  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 

](iica/uv,  !  Cor.  i,  9),  exhibited  previously  to  tbe  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  (dTiin£(i',l  Cor./,  e.),  reserved 
to  the  conclusion  of  tbe  games  (Jtr^aruuc),  aa  was  usool 
with  theti«ruimaeti("naTi**imDa  elegit,  vetnt  liettiarl- 
os,"  Terloll.  Dt  PwKc.  14),  and  thus  made  a  spectacls 
(Ciarpoi'  iyivifiriiitr).  Ligbtfoot  {Extrdl.  on  1  Cor. 
XV,  ^  points  to  the  friendliness  of  the  asiarchs  at  a 
aubsequsDt  period  (Acta  xix,  31)  aa  probably  reaulting 
from  some  wonderful  preicrvatinn  which  they  bad  wit- 
nessed. Nero  selected  this  mode  of  executing  the 
Christiana  at  Rome,  with  the  barbarous  aggravation 
that  the  victims  were  dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  l-eaats 
(Tacitus,  Atm.  xv,  44).  Ponl  may  possibly  allude  (f> 
hi*  eacape  from  such  torture  in  £  Tim.  iv,  IT.  As 
none  but  the  vilest  of  men  were  In  general  devoted  to 
these  bcas^nghts,  no  punishment  coald  be  more  craw 
dign  and  cruel  than  what  was  frequently  indicted  on 
the  primltlvB  Christians,  when  they  were  hurried  away 
"to  the  lions"  (as  the  phrase  was),  merely  for  their 
fidelity  to  eonacience  and  to  Christ  its  Lord.  Epheaua 
apprara  to  have  bad  aome  unenviable  distincUon  lo 
these  bruta>  exhibitiona  (Scblenaner,  /.ez.  a.  v.),  ao 
that  there  i*  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  language  of  the 

Of  these  beast-Agfat*  the  Romans  were  pasaionatety 
fond.  The  number  of  anlmola  which  appear  to  have 
been  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  them  is  such  a*  to 
excite  in  the  reader'*  mind  both  pity  and  averaion. 
Sylla,  during  his  prKtflrvbip,  sent  into  the  arena  no 
fewer  than  100  lions,  which  were  butchered  by  twinge 
wearing  the  human  shape.     Pompey  rausrd  the  de- 

aion  there  perished  nearly  twenty  elephsnts.  These 
numbers,  however,  are  small  compared  with  the  hutcb- 
erv  which  look  place  in  later  prrioda.  Under  Titua, 
5O0O  wild  and  1000  tame  animal*,  and  In  the  reign  ot 
Trajan,  11,000  aoi-  '  — 

mals.areBsidtohava 
been  destroyed.  See 
Smith,  Did'.  iifCIa—. 
Ant.  s.  V.  Be*tiarii. 

(!.)  The  fights  of 
the  gladiator*  with 


e.  It  began  B. 
C. !»,  and  Increased 
ch  a  fenifnl  ex- 
that  on  a  single 
lion,  in  honor  of 
triumph  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  over 
.  >xpoaed  to  the  fhry  tbe  Dacianv  10,000 
nclothed,  unarmed,  and  eometlmes  cladiatois  Fought  for 
a.  Pro  Sezt,  64  ;  Ep.ad  (Jwk(.  Fral.  it,  6 ; '  the  amusement  of 
Seneca, /Jb  fl«^  ii,  19;  Tertoll.  ^po(.  9).  Political  j  the  people.  They 
oAnders  especially  were  so  treated,  and  Joxephu*  were  at  flrst  com-ji, 
iWar,  Til.  3,  1)  records  that  no  leaa  than  2600  Jew*  { posed  of  oaptlvei  or 
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1,  bat  afUinTaTds,  u  tlui  p* 
for  blood  grew  atnngw,  fre*-boni  citizens,  meD  of  no- 
ble birth,  uiil  even  women,  fongbt  itter  thli  faihioD. 
The  gpecUtora  batted  on  tboir  fivorite  gladiston  with 
mach  the  eun*  feeUugs  u  they  betted  on  the  Ikvor- 
lla  hones  whicli  nn  berore  tfaem  in  tlie  drau*.  See 
Smith,  Dicl.  of  Clan.  Ant.  a.  v.  Gladutores. 

The  gsmea  and  theatrical  oxliibitioni  of  the  heathen 
vers  regarded  by  the  sarij-  Chriitlani  with  as  atrong 
liiiapproliation  as  they  wrra  by  the  Jews  geaenUly, 
and  for  better  ressona  (Neander's  Chuvh' Hitl.  i,  86B, 
S  iii).  National  antagonism  to  eTerrthing  foreign  as 
such  had  much  efltet  in  producing  Jewish  oppoaildon 
to  the  games.  It  waa  aa  minlatering  In  theniaelTe* 
■nd  by  their  attanilant  circunistances  to  the  laata  of 
the  Sesh  and  of  the  eya,  as  [^oducing  almost  of  ue- 
ccsaity  a  cruel  temper  in  the  beholders,  and  mnnlDg 
counter  to  the  moral  feeling,  modeaty,  and  aobrjely 
of  the  Christian  character,  that  tbe  public  spectacles 
and  games  of  the  heathen  were  ranked  among  those 
pomps  and  vaniUes  which  the  ChriatiaDS  were  obliged 
to  renonnce  by  their  baptismal  fow.  Even  the  bet- 
ter-minded among  the  heathen  regarded  these  gamea 
with  disapproTsL  Pliny  the  codanl  apeaka  with  ap- 
proval of  Juniaa  Hauriciin,  who  eixpresstd  an  earnest 
wish  that  they  could  be  abollttaed  at  Borne  (Pliny'a 
LeUtri.  l",  22) ;  nor  does  Tacitus  appuu  to  treat  them 
with  much  greater  respect  (/fix.  lit,  83).  Rome  add- 
ed to  the  Greek  example  features  of  cruelly  which 
were  unknown  in  the  original  Gndan  gamea;  and 
there  was  one  feature  of  difference  between  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  games  which  rendered  the  former  a 
much  more  Rlting  illustration  of  the  Christian  life  than 
the  latter  were,  namely,  that  in  the  Grecian  gamea  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  land  came  forward  and  con- 
tended personally  for  victor^',  while  In  Rome  tbe  moat 
eminent  men  were  merely  apectatora  of  the  contests 
of  their  infenon  (Gibbon,  Oec/He  ondFaU,  chap,  xl,  p. 
11).  DiomedeandMeneiaut.  Antilochusand  AJax,  and 
Ulysses,  the  kings,  great  warrion,  and  wise  men  of 
the  Grecian  states,  deemed  it  an  honor  to-  contend  for 
Tlctorj'  in  their  countries'  games,  and  even  old  Nestor, 
the  Homeric  type  of  perfection  in  Che  qualities  of  mind 
and  body,  regretted  that  his  j'ears  prevented  him  from 
Joining  in  the  glorious  atrlfe  (Iliad,  xxiil,  SS4)|  bat 
^a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscloas  of  hie  dlj^^, 
would  liave  bloihed  to  expose  his  person  or  his  faorses 
in  the  circoB  of  Rome."     See  Smith's  DiH.  o/Clan. 
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idrteiait  Prla  or  Cfnuiaitfc  Conlali. — The  acrip- 
lallnsioDs  (GaLii,!;  v.7;  Phil.  U,  16;  iU,  14;  1 
Tim.  vi,  12;  3  Tim.  ii,  6;  Beb.  xii,  1,  4, 12)  are  the 
mora  apprepriate,  )>ecause  t)ie  Grecian  gamea  wsre  in 
their  origin  and  in  their  best  days  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  Gamea  in  Greece  were  very  namerans. 
Ttiey  are  traceable  by  tradition  back  to  the  earliett 
periods  of  Grecian  civilization.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
obscurity  which  rests  on  their  origin  is  a  consequence 
and  a  sign  of  tlieir  high  and  even  mythic  antiquity. 
Sec  Smith,  Did.  ofClait.  Ant.  s.  v.  Athletn. 

(1.)  Four  or  these  games  stood  Sir  above  the  reat, 
bearing  the  appellation  of  itpui,  "  aacred,"  and  deriv- 
ing their  support  from  the  great  Bellenic  family  at 
Urge,  though  each  one  bad  special  honor  in  its  own  lo- 
cality :  these  four  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Neme- 
an,  and  Isthmian.  The  first  wore  held  in  the  highest 
honor.  The  Tictors  at  the  Olympic  gamea  were  ac- 
counted the  noblest  and  happiest  of  mortals,  and  every 
means  was  taken  that  could  show  the  reapect  In  which 
Hiey  were  held.  These  gomes  were  celebrated  evory 
Ave  yean  at  Olympia,  In  Ells,  on  the  weat  aide  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  Hence  the  epoch  called  the  Olym. 
I^ad*. 

The  (rymnastlc  escrcisea  were  laid  down  In  a  well- 
planned  systematic  series,  beginning  with  the  earier 
(roj'^),  and  proceeding  on  to  the  more  difficult  (fia- 
pia).     Somo  of  these  were  specially  fitted  to  give 


Ancient  dune  al  Qaotts. 
(oc),  hurling  tbe  }aveli&  (iicifnov).    When  sUl  hal 
been  obtained  In  these,  ajid  tbe  consequent  ttreaglh, 
then  followed  a  severer  course  of  discipline.    This  m 
twofold  —  1,  simple;  !,  compound.     The  aimpla  cea- 


dated  orwrestUng(Ta>q), boxing  (wt^fi^):  the 


pound  we  flod  in  the  fcnfotUaa  (rivraSXev,  gmajKr- 
(ins,  the  Ave  contesta),  made  op  of  the  union  oflc^ 
ing,  Tanning,  qnoitlng,  wrestling,  and  In  harlinc  tlie 
Bpear;  and  in  the  pnlmfsnt  (woycpanor,  genml 
trial  of  strength),  which  consisted  of  wrestling  aad 
boxing.  It  Is  not  neoeaaary  here  to  speak  in  dMaO 
of  the  distinctions  which  Galen  makes  between  the  sr- 
dinaty  motions  of  the  body  and  thoaa  which  were  rs- 


Aaclflnt  hBTllnff  Iha  jKTelln. 


quired  in  these  eicerciies,  ainee  tbe  lumea  themnlree 
■re  anfficicDt  to  nuke  numileat  haw  muiirDld,  Mrera, 
long,  and  diScnlt  the  liodily  diacipline  viu,  ead  tha 
Inference  is  eaty  uxd  anivcndable  that  the  effect  an 
the  bodily  frmne  must  have  been  af  the  moat  decided 
and  laating  lilnd.     See  Exibcibe  (Bodilt). 

Raetitg,  which  la  the  kind  of  contaBt  chiefly  referred 
to  in  the  M.  T.,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  eariieat  pe- 
riods of  Grecian  antiquity,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fint  friendly  contest  in  which  men  engaged.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Olympic  and  Pythiao,  probably  also 
the  other  games,  opened  with  foot-racee.  Fcnt-racing, 
perfected  by  lystematlc  practice,  was  divided  into  dif- 
ferent kindi.  If  one  ran  merely  to  tbe  end  of  the 
conne  {aTaiiav),  it  was  called  etadinm;  if  one  went 
tbither  and  back,  he  ran  tbe  double  coune  (jiauAof). 


The  longest  conne  was  tbe  SSKixot.  which  nqnired 
eitraordinary  speed  and  power  of  endannce.  What 
it  iDTOlved  the  ancients  have  left  in 
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■tadium;  at  otiiera,  twelve  times  j  i 
twenty;  and  even  the  namber  of  fonr-aod-twenty 
times  is  mentioned.  In  the  preparatory  discipline  ev- 
eiything  was  done  which  could  condnce  to  swiftness 
and  strength.  The  eiarcises  were  performed  with  the 
body  naked  and  well  oiled.  Minute  directions  were 
estsbiished  in  order  to  prevent  foul  play  (racorfx>'i''i 
taKoip-^ta)  of  any  kind,  so  that  all  the  competilors 
might  start  and  run  on  terms  of  entire  equality.  Tbe 
contest  wsfl  generally  most  severe;  to  reach  the  goal 
sooner  by  one  foot  was  enough  to  decide  the  victory. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clou.  Amiq.  s.  v.  Stadium.  See 
Discos  ;  LBarnio;  Wbbstuho. 
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Besides  the  sthletlc  games  above  described,  then 
were  olhsn,  consisUng  of  racing  In  chariots,  on  horse- 
back, or  with  torches ;  and  still  others,  in  which  tbe 
parties  strove  to  excel  one  another  in  skill  in  playing 
apon  varloas  iDstraments.     See  Back. 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  prise  was  simply  a  cbap- 
let  made  of  wild  olive.  Tbe  crowns  were  laid  on  a 
tripod,  and  placed  in  tha  middle  of  the  conne,  so  as  to 
be  seen  by  all.  On  tlie  same  table  there  were  also  ex- 
posed to  view  palm-branches,  one  of  which  was  given 
Into  the  hand  of  eu^h  conqueror  at  the  sune  time  with 
tbe  chaplet.  Tbe  victors,  having  been  aumnioDCd  by 
proclamatlan,  were  preaented  with  the  ensigns  of  vic- 
tory, and  condncted  along  the  stadium,  preceded  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  their  honors,  and  announced 
their  name,  parentage,  snd  country.  The  real  reward, 
however,  was  in  tbe  fome  which  ensued.  A  chaplet 
won  In  the  chorlol-races  at  Olympia  was  the  higbesE 
of  earthly  honoTB.  What  congrstnlations  from  friends ; 
bow  *as  tbe  public  eye  directed  to  tbe  fortunate  con- 
qneror ;  what  honor  had  he  eonfeired  on  his  native 
dty,  and  for  whet  office  was  sach  a  one  not  fit  I  With 
what  intense  and  deep  delight  must  his  bosom  have 
been  filled  when  tbe  fall  accUIm  of  assembled  Greece 
fell  upon  his  ear,  coming  in  loud  salutations  and  ap- 
planaea  ftata  every  part  of  the  crowdeil  course  I  Than 
came  the  more  private  attcntiona  of  individnal  friends. 
One  brought  a  chaplet  of  fiowers ;  another  bound  his 
head  with  ribbons.  Afterwalds  came  the  trinrnphal 
sacrifice  made  to  tbe  twelve  gods,  accompanied  by 
sumptuous  feasting.  The  poet  now  began  his  office, 
gaining  in  some  cases,  both  for  himself  and  the  happy 
victor,  an  unexpected  immortality.  Music  also  lent 
liet  aid,  and  his  nsme  was  sun^  wharerer  the  noble 
accents  of  the  Greek  tongue  asserted  their  supremacy^ 
In  order  to  perpetuate  tha  memory  of  these  great  men, 
their  names  and  achievements  were  entered  into  a 
public  register,  which  was  under  the  care  of  suitable 
officers.  A  no  less  prirllegs  wss  that  of  baring  a  stat- 
ae  of  themselves  placed,  either  at  the  expense  of  tbail' 
connlry  or  their  friends,  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter. 
A  perhaps  still  greater  honor  awaited  the  victor  on  his 
retam  home.  Tlie  conquerors  at  the  Isthmian  games 
were  wont  to  be  received  in  their  chariots,  superbly 
sttired,  amid  thronging  and  Jubilant  multitudes.  One 
or  two  other  privileges  belonged  to  these  victors,  such 
as  immunity  ttma  public  olEces,  and  a  certain  yeariy 
stipend.  At  the  Isthmian  games  the  prise  was  ivy 
during  the  mythic  periods.     In  later  sges  the  victor 
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chaplet  of  pine-laavas. 


If  the  conque: 
grest  divisions— music,  gj'mnsatio,  and  racing  —  be 
was  In  the  Pythian,  as, well  as  in  tbe  other  sacred 
games,  presenledalsowithapalm-branch.  SeeSmlth's 
Diet,  if  Clou.  Attliq.  a.  V.  Isthmian,  Olympian,  Neme- 
an,  Pythian  Games  aeverally.     See  CbowK. 


Corinthian  Coin  of  Anlonlaus,wlthINhm1an  Cmra. 

(!.)  Paul's  epistles  (ae  above)  abound  with  alluaioni 
to  the  Greek  contests,  bomwed  probably  from  the 
Isthmian  gamea,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeara 
and  Howson,  11, 306).  These  contests  (li  ayiv — a  word 
of  general  import,  applied  by  Paul,  not  to  Ih^jighl,  as 
the  A.V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race,  2  Hm.  iv,  7;  1  Urn, 
vl.  12)  are  minutely  illustrated  by  bis  references.  In 
which  tbey  are  osed  as  ■  figure  of  the  Chriatian'a 
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MuTM  of  dotjr  and  rtntggle  with  oppodog  tiifli»iic«. 
Tho  CDinpetitors  (u  ayuiwlo^ivoc,  1  Cor,  ix,  26;  idv 
aSXp  rii',  2  Tim.  ii,  &)  reqaired  t,  long  and  MT«re 
conreo  of  pre»ioui  training  (i»mp.<ru;ioriioJTU/JMma, 
I  Tim.  iv,  H),  during  wbich  ■  puticuUr  diet  wm  cn- 
(bcced  (irnWa  Jjwporfufrai,  lauXayuyu,,  1  Cor.  ix,  26, 
87).  In  the  Olympic  contests  these  prepantory  exer- 
cisea  (jfjioyu/iwiofiara)  extended  over  A  period  of  ton 
montba,  during  the  Lut  of  nhich  they  were  conducted 
tinder  the  anpervigion  of  *ppoiDtad  officers.  The  eon- 
ttsts  took  place  in  the  presence  uf  *  vut  moltitnde  of  j 
■pactitorg  (iripiiniiuvaf  vi^a;  /uipnipiiiv,  Hob.  xii,  1), 
tbo  competitors  being  tbs  spectscle  (dtarpov  — Siafu, 
1  Cor.  iv,  9;  Siafu/jEvai,  lleb.  x,  33).  The  gemes 
were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald  {inipi/(ac, 
]  Cor.  ix,  37),  wboM  office  it  wu  to  proclaim  the  name 
■tid  country-  of  each  candidate,  and  upecially  to  an- 
ooonce  the  name  of  the  vjctoi  before  the  auembled 
ronltitnde,  ns  well  as  to  signify  the  oCber  crises  of  the 
giame.  Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down 
for  the  difTereot  contest*,  as,  that  no  bribe  be  oSered 
to  a  competitor ;  that  in  Iwzing  the  combatants  should 
not  lay  bold  of  one  another,  etc. ;  any  infringement 
of  these  rules  (i<iv  ^4  vo/ii><iic  ddXijirp,  2  Tim.  ii,  G) 
involved  a  loss  of  the  prize,  the  competitor  being  pro- 
nounced disqnalifiod  (nfJwfioc,  1  Cor.  ix,  IT,  "cast- 
away," a  term  that  seems  to  pictun  the  condition  of 
one  disgraced  by  being  adjudged  nnflt  to  enter  the 
lists  or  rejected  after  the  game  was  over).  The  judge 
wss  selected  for  his  spotiese  integrity  (u  litaiot  (pirw, 
STim.  iv,  8):  his  office  was  to  decide  any  disputea 
(Jipaiiivirt,  Col.  ili,  16 ;  A.  V.  "  rule")  and  to  give 
the  prize  (ri  ^pa^«ov,  1  Cor.  ix,  24  j  Fhil.  ill,  U\ 
cooabting  of  a  crown  (ori^rot,  2  Tim.  ii,  &;  It,  8) 
«f  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  of 
pine,  or,  at  one  period,  ivy,  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
Tbeee  crowna,  though  perishable  (,^9afr6r,l  Cor.  ix, 
t& ;  comp.  1  Pet.  V,  4),  were  always  regarded  a*  a  source 
of  unfailing  exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1 1  1  These,  ii,  19) : 
palm-branches  were  also  placed  in  the  lianda  of  the 
victora  (Itev.  vii,  9).  Paal  allndea  to  two  only  oat  of 
fire  contests,  boxing  and  running,  most  fkeqnently  to 
the  latter.  In  boxing  (^rvyfiin  compare  xetriiiii,  1 
Cor.  ix,  26),  the  hands  and  arms  were  bound  with  the 
cetttu,  a  band  of  leather  studded  with  nails,  which 
TBry  much  increased  the  aeverity  of  the  blow,  and  mn- 
dered  a  bmiae  inevitable  {uToiuitu,!  Cor.  t  c. ,-  iwi- 
wia=rd  uiro  roBC  iiiras  rw"  TXif^iii-  I)("J,  Pollux, 
Ohml  ii,  4,  62).  The  skill  of  the  combatant  was 
•bown  in  avoiding  the  blows  of  hia  BdrBraary,  so  that 
tbey  were  expended  on  the  air  (pit  ut  dipa  iipi-iv,  1 
Cor.  /.  c),  or  the  phrase  may  allude  to  the  preludial 
trials  of  comparative  strength  (comp.  Statius,  T)ub.  vi, 
487 ;  Virgil,  vfin™/,  iv,  370).  The  (bot-race  (SpOfioc,  2 
Tim.  iv,  7,  a  word  peculiar  to  Paul ;  comp.  Acts  xiii, 
66;  XX,  24)wasTuninthe(ta(Jiii»Ct>-<TraJ<V'  '^-^' 
"race;"  1  Cur.  ix,  24),  an  oblong  ares,  open  at  one 
end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular  form  at  the  other, 
along  the  aides  of  which  were  the  raiaed  tiers  of  seats 
on  wbich  the  spectators  sat.  The  race  was  either 
fromono  endoftheitadiiiin  to  the  other,  or,  in  the  ^i- 
anXoc,  back  again  to  the  atarting-poat.  There  may 
be  a  latent  reference  to  tbe  iiauXet  in  the  expreaaion 
apx^jbv  tai  r(\f<uTi;i>  (Ileb.  xll,  S),  Jesus  being,  as 
tt  were,  tbe  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  loau  a  quo 
and  the  loeai  ad  qutm  of  the  Christian's  course.  Tbe 
Judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (cncewuvi  Auth.Vera. 
'>  mark  ;"  Phil.  ii>,  14),  which  was  ctesrly  visible  from 
one  end  of  the  iladium  to  the  ether,  so  that  the  runner 
coald  make  straight  for  it  (ui'ie  uc  it^^Xuc.  1  Cor.  ix, 
36).  Paul  biloga  vividly  before  our  minds  the  carn- 
eatnesa  of  the  competitor,  having  cast  olT  every  encum- 
brance (I'.ytov  diraBiiuvoi  waVra),  especially  any 
closely-fitting  rolie  (liirfpitrrorov.  Heb.  xii,  1 ;  comp. 
Conylicare  and  Howsoa,  ii,  643),  holding  on  hia  course 
uniaterruptedly  (;,>^w,  Phil,  iii,  12).  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  distant  goal  iafopuvTi^,  dirifiktin,  Ueb.  xii,  2; 
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xi,  26),  unmindful  of  the  apace  already  put  (rd  lUt 
dwiiTu  iwiXaveavD/uvof,  Phil.  L  c),  and  etrMcthf 
forward  with  bent  body  (roi(  Ii  i/iwpoaSiv  iwicniK. 
fuvocX  hia  perseverance  (Ii  vroiu/yiK,  Heb.  xii.1).  | 
bis  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  coarae  (ptra  x''F*Ci 
Acts  XX,  24).  his  exultation  as  be  not  only  meivtt 
(!\a0oy,  Phil,  iii,  U),  but  actually  giupa  <iaroXa^  , 
not  "apprehend,"  as  A.V.  Phil. ;  iriXa^ov.l  Tinkvi 
12, 19)  the  crown  which  had  been  set  apart  <awacum,  , 
i  Tim.  iv,  8)  for  the  victor.  The  lengths  of  tlie  tnoBib 
(a  itade  or  furlong  ipirc)  give  some  idea  of  the  mtt- 
Ity  of  the  trial,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaning  af 
the  apoetls  when  he  spesks  of  running  with  patieua 
the  race  set  befbie  him  (iixoiiovii,  itisdviant  'fiatt. 
Indeed,  one  Lades,  a  victor  of  the  Olympic  games,  is 
the  foXi;i|;oc,  or  long  race,  was  ao  eihauated  by  liB  ^ 
forts  thsl,  imaudiately  on  gaining  the  boner  sod 
being  crowned,  be  yieUed  up  his  breath:  a  fan 
which  alao  serves  to'  throw  light  ousniptaral  Iso- 
guage,  as  ahowing  with  what  intense  eagemese  tltoe 
aspirants  (_ia\ix<^^auoi,  loog-iunners )  strove  for  per- 
iabing    ebapleU   (fVoprAv    irrifawii-).       See    Brt- 

On  the  subject  here  treated  of,  see  West's  OJa  y 
Pindar,  !d  ed. ;  Potter's  Anti^uitia  n/  Grttet,  bk.  ii, 
cb.xxl-xxvi  and  Adams'sAoMan^^a/v;.  p.  224-2ai 
By  far  tbe  best  work,  however,  is  Krause's  Die  (^b- 
nattit  laul  Agonittit  dtr  HrUimtn  (Halle,  1836):  Ids 
Dia-iUUtmg  dcr  OtympliUrliai  SpieU  (Vlen.  1838) ;  and 
bis  Die  Pgthiai,  Xtaeen  vt%d  Iilltmeat  (Leipzig,  VM). 
See  also  Nagel,  De  ludit  HtcularAiu  Ronamanm  it  Gt- 
mam  o™mmora(u(Altorf,  1743);  Eckbard,  .0* /■■* 
aMita  (Viteb.  1688) ;  Guhling,  Dt  locitiomlmi  socni  ( 
pabtra  ptUtit  (ibid.  1736) ;  Schfipfer,  lit  lotttivAm 
Audi  gymniutiat  (ibid.  1704) ;  Anenwald,  I>t  acrev 
arte  iacdnvK  (ibid.  1720) ;  GUnther,  De  mrtoriliu  wb- 
nm  (ib.  1709) ;  Hofmann,  Dt  aUJtlii  vOenm  (HsD^ 
1717);  Lydii  .47MU(Kti  mem  (Franeq.  1700). 

Q-nin'lIiadlm  (Heb.  (7aneuid>si',  Q^Bl;  Sef«. 
f  uXonci  Vulg.  Pi/gmai,  A.  V.  "  Gammadiiu")  is  the 
name  of  a  class  of  men  mentioned  in  Eiek.  xivli.ll, 
as  defenders  of  the  towers  of  Tyre  in  connection  itith 
the  mercenaries  from  Amd.  See  Ttbe.  A  variety 
of  siplanationa  of  tbe  term  have  been  offered. 

(1.)  Some  (e.  g.  Forrter,  Did.  Ebr.  AW,  s.  v.)  np. 
pose  a  connection  with  *TOS,  ffa'med,  a  oMt,  q.  d.  caU. 
Mgh  mas,  whence  the  Vnlg.  has  pi^'u  (so  Rasbi,KhB- 
chl,  and  others).  Ulcbaelis  (Svpplem.  p.  326)  thiakt 
that  the  opparBit  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  tlw 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  tbe  great  height  of 
the  towers.  Spencer  (De  Leg.  Heb.  Itil.  ii,  cap.  24)  (i- 
plahis  It  of  small  images  of  the  tntelar  gods,  like  tht 
Lsns  of  the  Komans  (see  also  his  Diaen.  dt  Giamma- 
din,  in  Ugolini  Th<$mr.  xxiii.18).  This  view  seen 
to  be  refuted  by  Anthing,  Diitettal.  de  nbletla  rir 
Q^OR jwr  fymooi  iaterprtlatiime  (Vitcmb.  ITIO). 

(2.V Others  (e.  g.  PfeifTer,  i'v^.t'ea-.  p.  783:  Lndall; 
Comment,  kitl.  ^lUep.  p.  7S,  74)  treat  it  as  a  geograpk- 
ical  or  local  term)  Grotius  holds  f7anaiIto  be  a  Be- 
braiied  form  (aia,v  for  irj)  of  tbe  name  ^aen^  a 
Pbcenician  town ;  tbe  Chaldee  paraphrase  hat  Capfa 
dacimu,  as  though  reading  D''^D>1  Fuller  (ifuerO.  ti, 
G9S)  identifies  them  as  the  inhabitants  of  CoesnJa  (Plia. 
T,  14);  and  again  the  WOTd  has  been  broken  up  lata 
D^19  Ol-obo  die  Itedet.  RoHnmUUer  (SduL  ad 
loc.)  thinks  it  the  name  of  some  obecore  Fbvniciaa 
town,  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  But  these  conjectarM 
are  equally  without  tbundation  (see  Hardujn,  ad  loc; 
Reland,  Palal.  p.  784). 

(3.)  Most  later  interpreters  give  a  more  general  mil- 
itary sense  to  tbe  word.  Gesenins  (Thfiaiir.  p.  ffi) 
connects  it  with  ~\iii,  a  boa^  whence  the  aense  i4 
irave  mtrrion.  Lee  renders  *lort-#irord»Bim,  (ma  the 
same  Arable  root.     Hlveraick  (ad  loc.)  undentaada 
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iariig  oxa,  horn  an  Araniaui  root,  mtilg  (ad  loc.) 
•uggssci  dsMrtcrs  (JltbtrlOiftT),  and  drawl  attsnUon 
tatfaeprepoaitiontNasfiivoringlhtiMiUB:  beinclioM, 
howerer,  to  tha  opinion  that  tbe  prophet  bad  in  oiew 
Cant,  ir,  4,  and  that  tbe  word  B^isii  in  tbat  puMge 
baa  been  lucceiaivelj  corrapted  into  Q^^aiS,  a>  rend 
by  tho  Sept.,  which  givaa  ^vXnnc  and  D^aji  ae  in 
the  praaeat  text  Tbe  Sjr.  and  Araliian  InlerpreCera 
agree  with  the  Sept.,  rendering  wofcinfli  (no  Luther, 
■'  Wlcbter").  Flint  (Heft.  Ltx.  a.  v.)  refer*  the  word 
to  an  obaoleu  n^l,  to  plaie  or  make  aa»d  (nkln  with 
the  above  Arabic  gamad,  to  be  firm),  and  traiulatei  ^ur- 
rMM  (Bentzan;').  a  view  ttut  seems  to  agree  with  the 
context.  The  fo  I  towing  wordt  of  the  verae— "Tbey 
hanged  their  «hields  upon  tbv  walli  round  abont" — are 
illoitrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefb  foond  at  KoajDnjIli 
CLayard,  JV.-Mw*,ii,  296).— Smith,  B  v. 
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aa'tunl  (Heb.  GmuW,  Via;.,  toemtdi  Sept.  To- 
/loiK  V.  r.  rafiouiiX),  the  chief  at  the  twenty-aecand 
conrae  of  prietia  aa  reinstitated  after  the  captivity  (1 
Chnin.  xxiv,  IT),  It.C.  635.  See  Beth-GaMUU 
GtauBRiieUL  Sea  Clement  XIV. 
OtuiKea,  ot  Oonga,  a  gnat  river  in  India,  Im- 
portant not  only  in  the  geography,  but  also  In  tbe  re- 
ligion of  Hinduitan.  The  ■onrcei  of  the  itreams  which 
Dnil«to  form  it  are  within  the  anowy  range  of  the  Him- 
alaya Monntaina.  The  Bhagirttli  riiea  from  a  anow- 
fiald  near  Ut.  30°  M'  N.,  and  long.  79°  7'  E.  The  At- 
nhmo'lajoiai  it,  with  ■  volume  of  water  one  half  great- 
er than  it*  own,  at  about  lat.  30°  10'  N.,  long,  76°  36' 
E.,  where  it  firat  receivea  the  name  G<Btf/a,  or  GoHgi. 
At  Hnrdwar,  in  lat.  2fl°  67'  N.,  long.  78°  07'  E.,  it  en- 
tcn  tbe  great  plain  of  Hindiiatin.  At  Allahabad  it 
ia  joined  by  tbe  Jumna  River;  and  again,  about  2T0 
ndlea  liclow  that,  by  the  Ghogra,  having  prcviuualy 
received  the  Gumbi  and  some  others.  About  half  way 
between  Allahabad  and  the  Ghogra  ia  the  holv  cltr  of 
tbe  Hindaa—Benarea.  Farther  eaat  it  <s  joink  by  the 
8one  Gundak  and  Koojy,  and  below  Seebgunj  it  be- 
gins to  divide  into  the  niultilndinons  atreama  by  which 
it  enters  the  aea.  The  one  of  these  many  moutha  of 
tbe  Ganges  which  is  moat  available  for  commerce  ia 
tbe  Uoogbly,  apon  whoae  banka  is  the  city  ofOitnilta. 
The  Oangea  varies  much  in  its  width  at  different  places 
and  with  the  aeasone.  Bishop  Heber,  at  the  last  of  June, 
says  tbat  be  could  scarcely  see  acrosg  it:  "It  looked 
like  a  sea,  with  many  sails  upon  It."  Again,  at  Bog- 
lipDor  he  writes:  "A  little  below  Boglipoor,  last  year, 
it  was  nine  meaauced  miles  across;  and  thia  year, 
though  fat  less  ground  is  covered,  it  Is  supposed  to  be 
foil  seven ;  and  here  we  are  perhape  600  mites,  reck- 
oning the  windings  of  the  river,  from  the  tea,"  (Indiam 
Joarmat,  1,  130).  At  Cawnpoor,  after  the  rains,  be 
WTitea:  "The  Ganges  ia  still  a  nohle  atresmi  its  width, 
at  tbe  uaoal  place  of  ferrying,  t  ahonld  think  not  far 
from  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  st  this  season  the  water  is 
in  many  place*  sballow.  At  Allahabad  It  haa  an  av- 
erage width  of  font  miles,  within  the  limits  of  which  it 
changea  its  coniae  annually.  Like  all  riven  that  over- 
flow their  banks,  the  OanRei  holds  a  large  admixture 
of  mnd  and  sand.  It  bas  been  compolod  that  it  de- 
liven  into  the  sea  annnally  an  avainge  of  684,600,000 
lorn  of  solid  matter." 
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lu  ReBgioui  jlipaaEt.— Tbe  worship  of  this  river  la 
enjoined  in  tbe  Uindii  Shaaters.  Certain  places  ua 
it  are  paiticulatly  sacred.  At  Uurdwar,  or  the  Gate 
of  ViahnD,  where  the  Ganges  issues  from  the  Hima- 
laya, the  numlwr  assembling  annually  fa  calculated 
to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Most  of  tbem 
aah  away  their  sins.  After  every  twelve 
yean,  which  is  a  more  antpicions  period,  millions  as- 
emble  on  certain  feetii'sldaya,  and  it  requires  a  atrong 
■olice  force  to  keep  the  people  from  drowning  each 
ither.  In  the  rush  to  bathe  at  the  auspicious  moment. 
At  Allahabad,  where  the  Ganges  and  Jnmna  unite,  a 
third  river,  called  Sanuvatte,  sister  to  these  two,  ac- 
cording to  HindA  notions,  flows  under  them,  Tbe 
Junction  is  cslled  TtHtnee,  and  the  sanctifying  and 
purifying  Influences  aro  secured  to  the  worshipper  by 
lying  for  a  short  time  in  the  water  in  a  prescribed 
position.  The  place  where  the  Gungca  empties  it- 
self into  the  sea  Is  also  sacred  (see  Dasa,  Mamtri  and 
Cuilomt  of  Hindu*).  According  to  Ward,  the  water  ia 
used  for  food,  bathing,  medicine,  religious  ceremonies, 
etc. ;  and  formerly,  when  a  Hindfl  king  was  crowned. 
It  was  poured  upon  bis  head  as  a  part  of  his  conse- 
cration. Until  recently,  tbe  water  of  this  river  was 
used  in  tbe  English  conrts  of  India  in  administering 
the  oath  to  HindAs.  So  much  le  this  river  reverenced 
among  Ibo  HiudCs,  that  many  Brahmans  will  not  cook 
upon  It,  nor  throw  saliva  into  it,  not  waah  themselves 
nor  their  clothes  in  IL  Some  persons  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  Ave  or  aix  months  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  or  to 
perform  rites  for  deceased  relations,  and  to  cany  this 
water  to  places  in  their  houses  for  religious  and  medic- 
inal purposes.  Many  rich  men,  living  at  a  great  dis- 
unce,  keep  men  constanlly  employed  In  making  the 
journey  to  and  fro  to  bring  Ganges  water.  In  these 
cases  a  relay  of  men  is  Bstablished  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, and  the  water,  carried  in  small  bottles,  csreful- 
ly  placed  In  baskets  suspended  on  a  bamboo  swing 
across  tbe  shoulder.  All  castes  worship  Ganga.  She 
is  represented,  according  to  Ward,  as  a  white  woman 
wearing  a  crown,  sitting  on  the  sea-animal  named  Ha- 
kara,  and  having  in  her  right  hand  a  water-lily,  and  In 
her  left  the  lute.  In  certain  months  the  merit  of  bath- 
ing In  the  Ganges  is  greater  tlisn  in  others.  In  every 
month,  on  the  first,  sixth,  and  eleventh  of  the  moon, 
and  at  Its  total  wane  also,  bathing  In  the  Ganges  ia 
recommended.  According  to  the  Gmg,i,  Yatsa.  Yalte, 
there  are  3,600,000  holy  places  belonging  to  Ganga. 
The  person  who  looks  it  Gangi,  or  bathes  in  thia  riv- 
er, will  obtain  all  the  fruit  which  arises  from  visiting 
sll  these  8,500,000  places.  If  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  ofkilliog  cows,  Brahmans,  or  his  holy  teacher, 
or  of  drinking  spirits,  touch  the  waters  of  tho  Ganges, 
desiring  in  hb  mind  the  remission  of  these  sins,  tbey 
will  lie  forgiven.  "  Amongst  the  rivers  which,  at  tho 
rtatiicaltni  the  Purank  period  of  India,  were  held  In 
peculiar  sanctity  by  the  nation,  tbe  Ganges  undoabt- 
edly  occupied  the  foTemost  rank.  In  the  Vedic  poetry 
it  Is  but  sehlnm  mentioned ;  and,  whenever  its  name 
occurs,  whether  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rigt?fda,  or  the 
ritual  text  of  the  yn^nwfa,  no  legendary  fact  or  myth- 
ical narrative  is  connected  with  it.  Nor  does  the  law- 
liook  of  Menu  justify  the  conclusion  that  its  author 
was  acquainted  with  any  of  the  mytha  which  connect 
thia  river  In  the  epic  poems  and  in  the  Purnnas  with 
the  Pantheon  of  India.  The  earliest,  and  by  far  the 
most  poetical  legend  of  tha  Gange^  occurs  hi  that  mae- 
larpiece  of  Sanscrit  poetry,  the  R-irndgana.  We  give 
its  snbsUnce,  because  It  enplains  tbe  principal  epithets 
by  which  this  river  la  spoken  of,  or  invoked  in  ancient 
and  modem  Hindi  poetry,  and  because  it  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  the  type  of  the  many  fal-lea  which  refer  to 
the  purifying  and  supernatural  properties  of  Its  waters. 
There  lived,  says  thaflamiijaBa,in  Ayodhyi  (the  mod- 
I  em  Oude).  a  king,  by  tbe  name  of  Sagara,  who  bad 
two  wives,  KesinfaDd  Snmsti ;  but  they  bore  him  no 
iasae.    He  theralbre  repaired  to  the  Hlmalaja ;  and 
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■tier  >  hundred  yean'  lertm  aiuUriUei,  Bhrign,  the 

uint,  became  lavorsblB  to  his  wiabes,  and  gnnUd  him 
pueterlt}',  Kesini  bore  him  &  son,  vha  wu  nimed 
Aumuijiu,  Bad  Surnnti  brou^t  forth  a  gourd,  whence 
ipraiiK  60,000  eoDi,  who  in  time  became  ss'muf  he- 
Toe».  Auuuuiju,  however.  In  growing  np,  v«  sd- 
dicl«d  to  cruel  practicea,  and  wu  therefore  taniiiied 
1/  hl«  tUbet  from  the  Idagdom.  Hie  ran  wm  Anin- 
mat,  IT  no  thus  became  heir  to  the  thioae  of  Ajodbya. 
Now  it  luippened  that  Sugars  resolved  to  perform  a 
great  horse-sacriticc ;  and,  In  accordance  with  the  sa- 
eredIaw,choge  for  this  purpose  a  beautiful  horse,  whlcb 
be  confided  to  the  care  ofAnauoiat.  But  uhile  the 
Utter  was  engaged  in  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  sacri- 
Sce,  a  huge  serpent  emerged  Ciom  the  soil,  and  carried 
off  the  horse  Co  the  inferaol  regioni.  Thereupon  Sa- 
gara,  being  Informed  of  the  obstruction  which  bad  Im- 
falleu  his  pioui  nndertaliing,  ordered  his  6(1,000  sons 
to  recover  the  horse  from  the  subterraneaii  roblier. 
Theae  then  set  lo  worit,  digging  the  earth,  and  strilc- 
Ing  terror  into  all  creation.  Having  explored,  for 
many  years,  tbc  infernal  regions,  they  at  last  found  the 
aacrad  horse  grazing,  and  watched  by  a  fiery  saint, 
in  whom  they  recognised  the  serpent,  the  cause  of 
their  troubles.  Enraged,  they  attacked  him ;  but  the 
saint,  who  was  no  other  being  than  Vi^nu,  at  once  re- 
duced tiiem  to  ashes.  Waiting  in  vain  for  the  return 
of  his  sous,  Sagara  sent  his  grandson,  Ansnmat,  in 
March  of  tbem  and  the  sacred  horse.  Ansumat  Trent, 
and  soon  ascertained  tho  tatn  of  hia  relatives;  but 
when — mindful  of  his  duties — he  wished  to  sprinkle 
consecrated  water  on  their  ashes,  so  as  to  enable  their 
■onls  to  riao  to  heaven,  Garuda,  the  bird  of  Vishnu, 
and  brother  nf  SumsU,  came  in  si|^t,  and  told  Antu- 
mut  that  it  was  improper  to  use  terrestrial  water  for 
such  a  litwtion,  and  that  he  ought  to  provide  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Ganga,  the  heavenly  daughter  of  Ilimavat 
(the  Himalaya).  Ansnmat,  bowing  to  the  behert  of 
ttie  king  of  birds,  went  home  witb  the  horse  to  Sagara; 
and  the  sacrifice  being  achieved,  Sagan  stn>ve  lo  cause 
the  descent  of  the  Gang&.  bat  alibis  devices  remained 
flvitless;  and,  after  80,000  years,  he  went  to  heaven. 
Nor  was  Ansumat  more  successful  in  his  attempt  with 
the  ansteritiex  be  perfbrmed  for  the  same  purpose,  nor 
his  son  Dwilipa,  who,  obeying  the  law  of  time,  after 
80,000  years,  went  to  the  heaven  of  Indra.  Dwilipa 
bad  obtained  a  son,  named  Bhai^tba.  He,  too,  was 
eager  to  obtain  the  descent  of  the  GanRs;  and  baring 
completed  a  couree  of  severe  austerities,  be  obtained 
the  &vor  of  Brahman,  who  told  him  be  would  3^eld  to 
his  prayers  provided  that  Siva  consented  to  receive 
the  sacred  river  on  his  head,  as  the  earth  would  b 
tteble  to  Iteor  its  fall  when  coming  Trma  heaven. 
DOW  Bhogrratha  recommenced  his  penance,  until  Siva 
consented,  and  toldtha  Ganga  to  descend  from  heaven. 
The  river  obeyed ;  but,  cnraced  at  bis  command,  she 
assumed  a  form  of  immense  eiie,  and  increased  hec  ce- 
lerity, thinking  thus  to  cany  him  off  lo  the  infernal 
regiona.  Yet  the  god,  becoming  aware  of  her  inten- 
tkuia,  caaght  and  entangled  her  in  hia  matted  hair,  out 
of  which  she  could  find  no  means  of  extricating  her- 
self, though  erring  there  for  many  yean.  Nor  would 
■he  faave  been  released  had  not  BhagSratha,  bj  his  re- 
newed pensnre.  appeased  the  god,  who  then  allowed 
ber  to  descend  from  his  head  In  seven  etreams — Hla- 
dinl,  Pavini,  and  Naljn),  wbicb  went  eastwards;  and 
Sit4,  Suchsksbus,  and  Sindhu,  which  want  westwards, 
while  the  seventh  stream  fotlowed  Bhegtratha  wherev- 
er he  proceeded.  But  it  so  happened  tiiat  the  king,  on 
his  jonmey,  passed  by  the  hermitage  of  an  irascible 
nint,  whose  name  was  Jabnu.  The  latter,  seeing  the 
Qanga  overfloodlng  in  her  arrogance  the  predncts  of 
hta  sacrificial  spot,  and  destroying  his  sacred  veaeetSi 
became  impatient,  and  drank  up  all  her  waters ;  there- 
upon all  the  godi  became  terrified,  and  promised  him 
that.  In  future,  the  Gangawould  pay  him  filial  respect, 
and  became  his  daughter,  if  he  would  restore  her  again 


I  existence.     Quieted  by  this  promlaa,  Jshnn  ttta  A 


itill  called  Jahnavl,  or  the  daughter  of  Jabno.  B«, 
because  Bhagiratlia,  by  dint  of  hia  exMtioiu,  enabW 
'  ancestors,  now  iprinkied  with  the  waten  of  Ihi 
uga,  to  ascend  lo  heaven,  Brahmin  alloaed  hia  ta 
isidar  her  as  hb  daughter,  whence  she  is  called  Bba- 
gJTBtht.  And  she  is  alio  called  the  river  of  *  the  time 
paths,'  because  her  waters  fiow  in  heaven,  on  earth,  sal 
pervaded  the  subterranean  regions.  Such  is  Uie  aotvw 
of  the  Aimdpma,  and  its  substance  is  repealed  bv  tht 
Maliibharala  and  aaveral  of  the  Pnr&iua,  thoogfa'thay 
differ  in  the  names  of  the  streams  fonncd  in  her  de- 
scent by  tin  Gangs,  some  (for  instance,  the  CidH- 
and  Vofia-PurSna^  restricting  thdr  number  from  levra 
to  fonr,  called  by  Che  Vithai-PiiTana  Sita.  Alakananda, 
Chakihu,  and  Bhadra.  A  Ihrther  deviation  may  bi 
seen  in  that,  while  in  the  AoniijnKilbeQanga  tpriap 
tiom  the  Himai-Bt  (Himalaya),  whose  daughter  she  it. 
the  ViAnV'PvTaiia  assigns  her  soarce  to  the  nail  tl 
tbe  great  toe  of  Tiahnu'a  left  foot,  and  allows  Sin 
merely  to  receive  her  on  his  head.  The  folluwUii 
passage  frvta  this  PuriLna  will  show  the  Idesa  on  thi 
history  and  the  properties  of  tbii  river:  'From  thst 
third  ref^on  of  the  atmosphere,  or  seat  of  Vishnu,  |s«- 
ceede  tbe  stream  that  washes  sway  all  sin,  the  rivet 
Gangn,  embrowned  with  the  nnguenb  of  the  nyui|Ja 
of  heaven,  who  have  sported  in  her  waters.  Haviiif 
her  source  in  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  of  Tishnu'i  Wt 
foot,  Dhruva  (Siva)  reveniee  her,  and  snttaina  her  diy 
and  night  devoutly  on  his  head,  and  thence  the  sevre 
Rishis  practice  the  exercises  of  austerity  in  her  waten, 
wreathing  their  braided  locks  with  her  waves.  Tlie 
orb  of  the  moon,  encompasMd  by  her  aicomulated  c«i- 
rent,  derives  augmented  lustre  from  bur  contact.  Tbii 
applies  to  the  Afam^  Ganges.  Falling  fn»n  on  li^ii, 
as  fbt  issues  frem  the  moon  she  alights  on  tbe  sumxiit 
of  Hern,  and  thence  flows  to  the  four  quarters  of  Iks 
earth  for  its  puriflcatjun.  Tbe  Sito,  Alalunando,  Chik- 
■hu,  and  BhadriL,  are  four  brancbea  of  but  one  rivs. 
divided  according  lo  the  regions  towaida  which  it  p»- 
ceeds.  Tbe  branch  that  is  known  as  Alkananda  ni 
home  afferlionateiy  by  Siva  upon  his  haad  (or  mve 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  was  tbe  river  which  raised  I* 
heaven  the  linftil  sons  of  Ssgara  by  washing  their  aik- 
es.  The  offences  of  any  msn  who  bathes  in  Ifali  rivu 
■re  inmedistely  expiated,  and  onprecedented  viitat  is 
engendered.  Its  waters,  offered  by  sons  to  their  la- 
ceslors  in  faith  tor  three  years,  yield  to  the  Utter  lam- 
ly  atuinable  gtatiflcation.  Hen  of  the  twice-bgn 
orders,  wbo  oiTer  sacrifice  In  this  river  to  the  loid  rf 
sacriflee,  PnmBhottama,  obtain  whatever  they  desire, 
either  here  or  in  heaven.  Saints  who  an  purified 
ftom  all  evil  by  bathing  in  Its  watera,  and  whose  rahuli 
are  intent  OQ  Kesava  (Vishnu),  acquire  thenbj  final 
liberation.  This  sacred  stream,  heard  of,  desired,  mm. 
touched,  bathed  in,  or  hymned  day  by  day,  saactiflH 
■Utieings;  and  those  who,  even  sta  distance  ofalimi- 
dred  leaguea,  exclaim  "  Gangi,  Gangi."  alone  fat  tks 
sins  committed  during  three  prcvbus  lives'  "  (Chaia 
bers.s.v.). 

Tit  Crmnotitt.  —  The  following  is  laksa  tkva 
Ward's  BMut:  "Crowds  of  people  laaambU  (Ms 
the  dlfllerent  towns  and  Tlllngea  near  the  river,  <*- 
peciallyal  the  most  sacred  places  of  the  river,  bring- 
ing their  oSi-rings  of  fhiic,  rice,  fiowen,  doth,  mit 
meats,  etc.,  and  hung  garUnds  of  6owers  across  Ik 
river,  even  where  it  is  verr  wide.  After  the  people 
have  bathed,  the  oSldatIng  Brahman  ascends  Uk 
banks  of  tho  river  with  them ;  and,  after  repeating  rs- 
ligions  Mxts,  places  before  him  a  jar  of  water,  and, 
sitting  with  his  bee  lo  the  north  or  east,  peiftna 
what  is  called  Gtofi-jf  luifAma.  After  this,  Ik 
Brahman  performs  othercenmonies;  then  the w«ik^ 
of  the  five  gods,  of  tbe  nine  planeta,  of  tbe  r^ioass' 
tbe  ten  qnartoti,  eto.  To  this  sacceeds  nsditatia. 
The  priest  next  presents  tba  oflieiDgs,  whinh  mtj  to 
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^xtj-toBi,  or  aighlHn,  or  ilxtaea,  or  tan,  or  five,  oi 
maralj'  flonara  and  water,  accordui|{  to  (be  penon'i 
■bilitj.  To  thcM  oSMng*  the  woribippei  moat  add 
•eaamum,  clarifled  butter,  and  barlaj-  flour.  Tbe  affi- 
tialiag  Brahman  next  perrurma  the  worahip  «f  Nara- 
ykai,  kUhiihwirft,  Bramha,  SiUryft  Bb&HfEiU'hIt, 
•Dd  HimaliyA;  then  the  worship  of  the  iababitknta 
or  the  iTBtsrt,  aa  the  fiah,  the  torloiaea,  the  fmgi,  the 
wslar-anakea,  the  leecbea,  tbe  •D:il]a,  the  m&kir&f,  tbe 
■hell-Aih,  the  parpoiiea,  etc.  I'he  offeringa,  afler  bav- 
ing  been  preaented  tn  the  inhahitanCa  of  the  waters, 
kn  thrown  into  the  Gangei.  Ten  Umpa  of  clariHed 
batter  ar«  then  lighted  up,  and  all  the  other  oReringi 
preaented.  After  this  tbe  namea  of  certain  goda  are 
repeated,  with  fbnna  of  praiae  ;  tbe  fbe  ia  preaented  Co 
tbe  prieat,  the  Brshmina  are  entertained,  and  the  af- 
f«ringa  aent  to  the  houaei  of  Brahni:in9.  At  Che  ctoae 
of  theae  ceremaniea  tbe  people  porfono  obeisunce  to 
GaDga,  and  then  depart.  Great  multitudes  aaaemble 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  Cheae  occaaiona,  and  ex- 
pect much,  both  in  thia  life  and  hereafter,  tram  tbia 
act  of  warahip.  If  a  peraon  place  on  bia  head  ten 
flruita  of  any  kind,  and  thus  Immerie  himself  in  tbe 
Gangu  on  this  day,  the  sine  of  ten  hlrtha  will  be  re- 
moTed.  In  Chia  month  bLso  images  of  Ganga  arc  set 
up  in  domeaUe  templet  and  worahipped,  and  the  next 
day  thrown  Into  the  tirer.  In  aome  places  clay  Im- 
ages oT  this  goddess  are  preserved  in  clay  temples,  and 
worshipped  daily.  Penons  escaping  dangers  on  wa- 
ter present  offiirings  Co  Gang^  as  well  aa  to  Varoona, 
the  Indian  tleptune,  aa  mariners,  having  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  oaed  Co  ofTer  a  sacrilice  to  Venua. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon  In  Cioi- 
tra,  tbe  people  descend  into  the  water,  and,  with  Cheir 
hands  Joined,  immerse  themsolves,  after  which  the  of- 
ficiating Brahman  reads  a  portion  of  tbe  Shistra,  de- 
scribing the  beneflta  arising  from  Chls  act  of  bathing. 
TIm  people  repeat  after  the  prlesC  certain  signiflcant 
worda,  aa  the  day  of  Che  month,  tbe  name  of  Vithna, 
etc.,  and  then  iniinerae  tbemtelves  agjin.  Gifts  of 
rice,  fruits,  and  money  are  oCfered  to  tbe  poor,  the 
Brahroana,  and  tbe  prieats.  On  thla  occasion  groupa 
of  tin  or  twelve  persons  stand  in  Che  water  in  one  apoC, 
for  whom  one  Brahman  reads  the  formnlaa.  These 
groups  are  to  he  aeen  extending  themselves  very  far 
along  the  river.  At  the  moment  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  nxxn  (on  the  thirteenth  otita  decreaae)  with  the 
star  Shatabhiiha,  Cbia  festival  ia  called  the  Groat  Va. 
loonee.  Tbe  merit  arising  th>m  bathing  at  thia  lucky 
miHnent  is  supposed  to  be  very  great.  The  people 
Cast  till  Che  bathing  is  over.  When  there  Is  a  con- 
junction aa  alMve,  and  the  day  falls  on  Saturday,  the 
faitlval  ia  called  the  Gnat  Grtal  Caruni." 

The  «7iiuiire  nfiict  and  dying  on  the  banks  of  ths 
Ganges  b  of  uncertain  date.  The  following  sam- 
mary  la  from  the  Caleutia  ReritK,  No.  xi,  vol.  x, 
1B4H :  "The  KarmaParaHa  aaya,  'Those  that  coiucuut- 
fy  die  on  tin  banks  of  the  Ganges  ahill  be  absorbed 
into  tbe  essence  of  Brahma;  and  those  who  die  mcon- 
tciOHtlg  shall  surely  go  to  Che  boivcn  of  Bnibma.' 
The  ^^  i>iirdi>fi  Mjv, '  those  who  die  when  half  their 
body  b  immersed  bi  Ganga  wjtcr,  shall  be  happy 
tfaouiands  of  ages,  and  resemble  Brahma.'  In  the 
aiand-i  Pnwm.  Shiva  aays, '  To  him  who  dies  in  Gan- 
gi  I  give  my  footstool  to  sit  npon.'  There  are  a  great 
many  traditionary  stories  concerning  Gangu  believed 
by  the  majority  of  Hindlls.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men :  '  On  tbe  banks  of  the  Bhagiratbl  there  grew  a 
(tately  banian-tree,  in  whose  ample  folds  a  paddy-binl 
had  made  ber  nest.  On  a  certain  day  tbe  tree  was 
torn  ap  by  the  roots  by  Che  violence  of  the  atomi. 
Tbe  Urd  was  destroyed,  and  its  bones  buried  In  the 
daep  obannel  of  the  Gangft.  The  paddy-bird,  in  the 
nait  tranamlgratlon,  was  taken  np  into  heaven  simply 
because  ber  bonea  bad  accidentally  been  deposited  in 
the  river.  After  this  she  became  one  of  Indra'a 
qtMena  In  bis  heaven.'  In  consequence  of  this  sort  of 
111 -it. 
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I  teaching  the  Hlndi^  almost  nuiveraally  throw  into  the 
river  tbe  bones  of  Chose  who  had  died  at  some  distance 
Ihim  ICa  shores.  Even  tbe  liodies  ot  thoae  tliat  die  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  auH^r  cremation  there, 
are  nnt  wholly  burnt.  Soma  part  of  tbe  body,  gener- 
ally the  part  aurroundin^  the  navel,  is  thrown  Into  the 
river.  Those  who  are  loo  poor  to  bum  their  dead 
throw  them  bodily  into  Che  river.  Tbe  exposun  of 
tbe  lick  and  dying  u  aa  follows.  When  the  patient 
seems  to  be  beyond  recover}',  tbe  relatives  make  prep- 
aiationa  to  'give  him  to  Ganga.'  This  is  a  stronger 
duty  than  seeking  bu  recovery.  '  Life  and  death  ore 
in  the  hands  of  God,  bat  tbe  carrying  otthe  sick  to 
the  river  lies  in  oar  own  hands,  thenfore  we  must  do 
our  duty.'  A  couch  ia  procured,  called  the  khal,  (or 
the  dead,  a  number  ottorchea  if  it  be  night,  and  notice 
is  given  thronghont  the  neighborhood  ....  On  tbe 
way  tbe  attendants  repeat  loudly  tbe  names  of  the 
gods  and  goddessea.     At  the  ghat  they  lay  him  close 

see  the  Mother  Ganges.  He  is  laid  in  a  miserablo 
hut,  amid  dirt  and  nuisance,  sod  multitudes  of  dying 
skk,  whose  shrieks  and  groans  flU  the  air.  A  few 
minutsa  before  hia  death  he  is  again  brought  down  OD 
the  brink  of  the  river,  half  immersed  in  water,  Co  give 
np  the  ghoeC.  '  The  habit  of  choking  the  dying  pa- 
tients with  water  and  mud  b  unquestionably  a  legiti- 
mate portion  of  tbe  rite,  hut  is  not  nniformly  put  in 
practice. ' ...  If  any  one  survives  tbe  exposore,  and 
return  from  the  hank  of  the  river,  he  ought  Co  be  re- 
garded as  rejecCed  by  tbe  goddess,  and  be  treated 
thenceforward  as  an  outcast — 'an  alien  Cobb  mother's 
children.'  The  BriOsh  government,  which  baa  ro 
near!}'  extirpated  solri,  and  b  didng  Its  utmost  to  abol- 
ish infanticide,  whether  in  the  Ganges  or  elsewhere,  is 
giving  its  attention  to  the  auiiject  of  these  ghat  mur- 
ders. "—Ward's  Jf<nuvri  md  Cattonu  of  lilt  BMiai 
ViiluHt  Purana  (Wilaon's  transl.);  Catcutia  Stvita, 
vol.  X  ;  Moorea  Hindu  Panthtw.     (J.  T.  G.) 

O-angra,  Codkctl  ov  {Cone^um  C<mgnnte),  a  ayn. 
od  held  at  Gangra,  in  PBphlBgimU,4lh  ccntnrj,  against 
Enstathius  of  Sebaato.  Sec  EnsTaTHiANS.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  the  conncil  ia  uncertain.  Pjgi,  followmg 
Socrates,  Axes  It  about  A.D.  860 ;  Ceillier  about  A.D. 
379  (AuUUTt  Sacra,  iv,  879);  Hefela  (Conc^rngf 
iMdUt,  11,  766}  leaves  It  uncertain.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned, also,  whether  the  EusCathiana  (at  wtpi  Evora* 
Oiai-),  against  whom  this  council  was  directed,  really 
aprung  from  EnsUthlus  of  SebosCe.  "All  Che  thcu 
are  in  Cii-or  of  an  aflirmaCive  answer  to  this  question. 
Not  only  is  the  teatiinony  of  Socratea,  II,  dS,  and  of 
SozDinen,  iii,  14,  to  thia  eff'ect,  but  the  whole  is  In  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  character  of  EnstaChlus,  who 
was  a  sealous  ascetic,  and  the  lirst  preacher  of  the  as- 
cetic life  in  the  countries  around  the  Ponlna,  and  had 
fiirmcd  a  wbnle  school.  See  Sonfii  Ciraarwiu.  ep.  23S. 
(Hero  we  find  mentioned,  In  fact,  Che  aaceUc  Oreas,  to 
which  the  KusCithians,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Gangra,  ascribed  a  peculiar  sanctity— the 
tfa  aiipdaiiara,  that  Is,  according  to  the  letter  of 
Qjsilius,  Ti  raxtr  i/ianov,  mi  ^  iiiyi)  tat  Tq{  ahi/r 
rnu  fiipaiK  tA  vroHtpara),  and  ep.  119  (Epiphanlus, 
ffwrei.  75.)  We  perceive,  also,  in  tbe  letters  of  Basil- 
ins  a  trace  of  opposition  to  the  new  monastic  spirit  In 
the  dlstricU  of  the  Pontni.  At  least  at  NeocBsarea, 
where  the  attachment  to  old  nsages  prevailed,  the 
apraading  of  Che  asoeCic  lllb  among  men  and  virgins 
wsB  Imngbt  up  as  an  objection  against  Baallius  of  Ca- 
iiarea.  See  ^.  iOToif  A'e0Dieiarmw.§  !"(Neander,C%. 
HUlOTj,  Torrey's  transl.  II,  344). 

The  acts  of  the  conncil  are  very  important  aa  tesd- 
monies  against  certain  doctrines  and  practice*  whlcb 
have  since  characterized  tbe  Chnrch  of  Roma.  Eu- 
atathiua  Cinght  that  it  is  unlawful  to  marry,  and  to  eat 
certain  meata.  He  separated  several  married  persons ; 
advbed  those  who  disliked  the  public  ofBcss  of  the 
Chnr:b  to  communicate  at  borne.    Us  wore,  and  tnado 
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lus  foUowen  *bo  wear,  an  extnoidiiur;  dnu ;  obliged 
women  to  cut  offtbeir  hair;  and  directed  hia  followen 
to  avoid,  as  the  greatest  ptoraaation,  tbe  commuDion 
and  the  benediction  of  a  married  priest  living  with  hi 
wife.  In  oppcuitian  to  thew  airun,  twenty-one  cai 
one  wen  publithed  by  the  Coandl  of  Gsngra.  Fifteen 
toihopn  anbscribed  tbem,  and  addressed  them,  togeth- 
er with  ■  ej^odal  letter  coDtainiag  briefly  the  caneei 
which  led  to  the  uaenibling  of  the  couDdi,  to  tbe  biah- 
apa  of  Armenia.  Canon  1.  Condemns  with  anMhenu 
those  who  biame  marriage,  and  who  aay  tliat  a  woman 
living  with  her  hualisnd  canoot  be  aaved.  2.  Con- 
demna  with  anathema  those  who  forbid  tbe  eating  of 
meat.  4,  Condemns  thoae  who  separate  themaelvea 
^m  the  communion  of  a  married  priest,  and  refuse  la 
partake  of  tbe  holj'  communion  consecrated  by  bim. 
9.  Condemni  those  who  embrace  the  atate  of  Tirginit; 
or  continence,  not  for  the  aalie  of  peirettioD,  but  from 
■  liorror  of  the  mairied  state.  10.  Condemns  those 
irbo,  having  themaelvea  embraced  the  slate  of  virgin- 
ity, insult  murried  persons.  II.  Condemns  those  who 
despise  the  agape  Or  love-feasts,  and  refuse  to  paitjci- 
pate  in  tbcm.  IS.  (^jndemns  those  who.  under  j^re- 
lence  ofextraordinary  8tiictnesa,wearB  peculiar  (Irets, 
and  condemn  those  vtbo  uear  ordinary  clotliing.  U. 
Condemns  those  who  forsake  their  hualmnds  throngb 
B  false  horror  of  marriage.  1C>.  Condemn*  those  who, 
under  pretext  of  leadini;  an  ascetic  life,  forsake  their 
children,  without  providing  Ibr  their  anstenance  ol 
version.  16.  Condemna  children  who,  upon  the 
plea,  desert  their  parents. — Landon,  ^oiiual  nfCotat- 
<Mt,  t.y.;  Hefele,  (.  c. ;  Neander,  I.  c;  SchrOckh, 
£irehengai^hla,  vi,  247. 

Oano,  John,  >  Baptist  minister,  waa  bom  at  Hope- 
well, New  Jeraey,  Julv  7i,  1727,  and  he  was  there  or- 
dained to  tbe  ministry  in  1754.  His  first  labors  were 
in  tbe  Southern  Stales,  where,  as  an  itinerant,  he  was 
inferior,  it  ia  aaid,"to  none  but  Whiteficld."  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  an  armv  chaplain.  ' 
1762  be  was  ordained  pittor  of  tbe  first  Baptist  cl 
in  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1788,  when  he 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  be  became  pastor  of  the 
Town  Fork  Chnrcb,  near  Lexington.  He  died  at 
Frankfort,  Aognat  10, 1804.  His  pulpit  talents  were 
of  a  high  order.  See  L'/<  o/Cano,  principally  an  au- 
tobiography (1806, 12mo) ;  Benedict,  Hiilory  of  the  Bap- 
titb,  vol.  ii ;  Sprague,  AnaaU,  vi,  62. 

Gamo,  Stepbeu,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
New  York  Dec.  25, 1762.  After  being  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  be  apent  two  years  in  the  army 
surgeon  during  the  Bevolutionar?  War,  nnd  then  s 
tied  at  a  physician  in  Rockland  Co.,  H.  V.  Becoming 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  wa*  bis  duty  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  he  was  M^iained  Aug.  2,  1786;  and  after 
lieing  for  a  while  a  miaHOnaiy  on  the  Iluedon,  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  HUlsdalo  and  Hudson. 
In  1792  ho  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Providence,  R.  I,,  where  his  ministrations  were  very 
successful.  He  received  tbe  bonorary  degree  of  M.A. 
from  Brown  University  in  1800^  having  been  one  of 
the  overseers  of  that  inatitntion  since  1794.  He  died 
pastorofthe  church in_Providencc, Aug.  18, 1828.  Mr. 
Gano  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — 
Spragne,  A  itnaU,  vi,  ?29. 

Oannim.     See  En-oansim. 

Oans,  David,  a  Jewish  hislcrian,  was  bom  about 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  IGth  century.     He  is  considered  l>y 
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works  are  Zermaeh  David,  or  Tht  Branch  of  David,  in 
two  parts  j  of  which  the  first  is  a  chronicle  of  sacred 
nnd  Jewish  history  ftom  the  Creation  to  1592;  the 
second  reconnta  some  of  tbe  events  ofsecnlar  history 
(Prague,  15nZ;  Forth,  1784).  He  died  in  Prague  in 
leiS.— GT&tse.  Allpem.Liltrargticlikhlf.v, ^311;  Jost. 
GnchKhted.jBdfnAamt,iii.St&;  Etheridge, /nfrod.  M 
ffrir.  iit.  p.  444.     (J.  H.W.) 
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0»P  (y}%  1"'"^,  •  brtark,  aa  elsewhera  naia. 

ed),  a  rent  or  opening  in  a  wall  (Eiek.  alii,  6 ;  comp. 
Amos  iv,  B).  The  Jewish  Use  propheta  did  not  ttand 
in  tbe  gap  (Eiek.  xxil,  80) ;  they  did  nothing  to  (top 
the  cDorae  of  wichednese  which  opened  a  door  for  thr 
vengeance  of  God  to  break  in  npon  their  oatioD.     See 

Oar(ra'f.Vulg.  aana),  a  man  wboM  "toiu"an 
named  in  the  Apocrypha  among  the  "  son*  of  the  irv- 
ants  of  Sokpmon"  (1  Eadr.  v,  84).  There  are  sM  ii 
the  lilts  of  Em  and  Nebemiab  any  namea  coirefpond-' 
ing  to  the  two  preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  thii 

Oaruae,  Fbah^ois,  a  French  Jesuit,  waa  born  at 
Angonlime  in  1686.  In  1600  he  entered  the  societi, 
and  after  t«ching  for  a  while  trok  the  vows  in  16I«. 
Ilo  subsequently  wrote  bocks  of  controverty  {moatlj 
under  falsa  names,  and  of  which  he  repeatedly  denied 
being  the  author).  Their  aarcaitic  tone,  violent  nt- 
burat  of  paaeion,  and  wboleaale  abuse  of  all  whom  be 
conablored  aa  enemies  of  bia  order,  provoked  the  t«n- 
sure  of  Roman  Catholics  Uienuelres.  Tbe  expo- 
sions/ooZ,  lot,  sat,  etc.,  abound  in  hia  writings  against 
the  ProtesUnla.  The  expressions  Modtoia.  ajibiaa. 
It,  BUBuutudbie,  lupra  modum  aiwabHj,  applied  to  hhi 
by  tbe  hietorian  of  his  order,  will  ilwaja  appear  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  hia  voike  as  a  Utter  urcam 
rather  than  a  compliment.  When  the  plague  bt^e 
out  at  Polders,  where  be  bad  been  exiled  by  hia  sspe- 
liora  for  wilting  a  fioniDu  titologi'que  (16i6,  rol.),*hirt 
was  condemned  by  the  Sorboune,  he  uked  pembinia 
to  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  fell  a  ric- 
tim  to  his  devotion  June  14, 1681.  Among  his  otiier 
works  we  notice  Elixir  CuMmbctm  (IG16, 4U>\  nndet 
the  name  of  Andrew  Scioppius :— Orauon/inwftrf  d'A»- 
dri  dt  KamoBd  (1656)  :_£e  BaMaiM  rf/omi  par  la 
m;ni«rM  (1019,  ISmo),  a  violent  attack  against  PtoUa- 
1a  nt  minltters,  and  particnlarly  Du  Moulin : — firrkrrif 
dfi  Rti^trchit  d'EiiiiHU  Patqidtr  (16!!,  Bvo),  the  fell 
title  of  which  afl'orda  a  (rood  example  of  Garaiit'i 
Pacquier,  whe 


BUen..ble 


to  rec<%nite  year 


I  do  not  know  the  way  and  route  yoa  have 
taken  on  leaving  thia  life,  and  therefore  I  un  obliged 
to  write  to  }ou  at  hazard,  and  to  addreas  tbie  bnndle. 
trAo-ETf r  sou  mojr  be  .  .  .  .;"  etc.  See  Kiceron,  Hi- 
ntcirej,  vol.  xixi ;  Bayle,  CtdfomoirF;  Alegambe.  £ii- 
t'olh.  Scripior.Soc.Jem;  Uochi,  Kam.Siig.  Giiu'mU. 
xix,  426 1  Mimoirtt  du  Pire  Ganufe,  dt  la  Socirti  dt 
Jima,  publ.  by  C.  Nisard  (Paris,  1861,  ISmo). 

Ourola,   D.  Francisco,   a   Fortnguese   Jesuit. 
Joined  the  order  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  went  to 
the  Eart  Indiea  with  fifty-eight  other  Jesuit  mifsJo(»- 
rica.     He  retidcd  inccessively  it  Goa  and  Cochin,  and 
was  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  the  ir-tiva- 
tain  region  inbalnted  bv  the  Christiana  of  St.  Tbcmu 
(q.  v.).     The  archbishop  dying  in  1641,  Gareia  ra^ 
ceeded  him,  and  exerted  great  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple by  his  knowledge  of  the  native  dialects.     He  hid 
many  dlsputeii  with  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.    Hr 
died  Sept.  3, 1659.      He  left  a  MS.  entitled  Riloeoo  dm 
cfariot  da  India  orii  niat,  Diateget  rrpiriluari.  carta  » 
iia  ao  arcediugo  dot  chrirlpor  (^n^erro, which  ia  »aU 
contain  valuable  information  on  the  lril>es  of  Ibi 
■st.—Hocfer,  A'our'.  Biog.  CMr.  xix,  461. 
Oarcia  or  Qaizia,  O-iegOlio,  a  Spanish  mia- 
sioaary,  waa  bom  at  Cozar,  Andalusia,  about  the  latur 
"    ~  tie  IGth  century.     He  studied  in  the  Domlai- 
'cnt  of  Baeva  in  1627,  and  Joined  that  cudn. 
Appomted  missionaiy  to  America,  he   spent  twain 
years  in  Mexico  and  Pern,  where  be  preached  wUli 
success,  and  gatbend  numeroua  biatorical  docDnwnli 
and  traditions,  which  he  publiabed  after  his  return  ai- 
der the  title  Oristn  dt  bu  Jtidiat  drlNuevo  llad»fl»- 
dial  occidtBtakt,  averiqatnda  cm  dwcorwi  ife  cphuma, 
(Valencia,  I60T,  Svo;  Uaftid,  1729,  foL).    Tb 
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irork  coDUini  ■  great  deil  of  Infomuition  whicli  tu( 
boen  mida  use  of  \iy  tubsaqnent  hutoriiDi.  Tbe  ■»- 
Cbor'a  theorj  ia  that  America  km  saccoaciTety  aattled 
by  emigntiop  froni  divfn  racu  coming  horn  other 
parti  of  the  world.  He  thtu  sttenipt*  to  uphold  the 
text  ot  Scripture,  which  giTsi  hut  thrae  MDa  to  Noah, 
one  of  whom  peopled  £urope,  the  aecond  Asia,  and  the 
tliird  Africa;  andatguesin  favor  oTthit  opinion  on  the 
graand  that,  before  the  arrival  of  tbe  Spaniards,  the 
Uexicans  pMse»ed  tbe  tndition  of  the  meaCion  of  the 
world,  the  Oood,  the  contusion  of  tongues,  and  the  disper- 
aivn  of  nitions,  as  is  proved  bj  tome  sculptureii  he  saw 
which  lepreHnted  these  rarioaa  events  in  a  lymbolic 
manner,  Ele  tl»o -moU  Predicacum  dtlEtangtlio  enti 
JffutPO  Uundo  niciemdo  lot  ApoHairi  (Baefa,  t6-2S,  H>-o), 
in  which  he  atlempte  to  prove  that  it  is  impoaaible  that 
•nv  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ  ever  went  to 
preach  the  Chrialian  faith  to  America.— Hoafer,  -Voop. 
Bioff.  Gmdralt,  xix,  ibS  iq. ;  see  also  Kchard,  Suripla- 
rtt  OrdiniM  PradicaUmim.  ii,  iB7 ;  Nicolaa  Antonio, 
BMieAeca  fiom  Hiipana,  i,  544. 

Oardon  (",5,  job  [fem.  r^J,  HJl],  a  part  or  or- 
chard inclosed  and  planted;  Sept.  rapaSutto^tH^T. 
c^iroc.)    See  Field;  Obcuabd,  etc. 

1.  Several  ganleni  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii,  ».  9,  10,  lb),  Ahab's 
garden  of  herhs  (1  Kings  xxi,  S),  the  royal  garden 
near  the  fortress  of  Zion  (3  Kings  xxi,  18 ;  ixv,  4), 
the  rejal  Kirden  of  the  Persian  kings  *t  Susa  (Esther 
1,5;  vii,  7,8),  theeirden  of  Joseph  of  Ariniathea(jDhn 
xix,4!),  and  the  garden  ot  Gethsemane  (John  xviii,  1). 
It  la  clear,  (torn  Josb.  v,  2,  and  Larn,  ii.  G,  that  gardens 
were  gener.illy  hedged  or  walled,  as  indeed  Josephus 
expreealf  stales  respecting  the  gardona  near  Jerusa- 
lem (_H'ar,v,7).  In  Neb.  U,  G,  and  John  xx,  15,  gar- 
deners and  keepers  of  gardeai  bj  occupation  are  indi. 
cated.     See  GAKDH'TEa. 


wsdj  Urtii  (1.  e.  Hortns).  about  dd  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (compare  Josephus,  AiJ. 
viii,  7,  B).  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the  tradition  in  tb,! 
nune  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which  Ihey  call  "JetH,!- 
el-Fureidis,"  or  "Hountain  oflhe  Paradise"  (Stanliiy, 
Sin.  ffluf  Pal.  p,  1«>).  Maundrell  is  sceptical  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  gardens  (£ai-^  TVait.u /"oJ,  p.  4S7),  but 
tbey  find  a  champion  in  Van  de  Velde,  who  asserts  that 
tbey  "  were  not  confined  to  the  W4dy  Urtas ;  the  hill- 
slopes  to  Ihe  left  and  right  also,  with  tbeir  heights  and 

as  is  shown  liy  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  '  peach- 
hill,'  >  nnt-vale,'  'flg-vale,'  etc.  (Syia  and  Pal.  ii.  17). 
See  SoLOxoii's  Pool,. 

Tbe  "king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  3  Kings  xxv, 
4 ;  Neh.  lil,  16 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  4 ;  111,  7,  was  near  the 
Pool  of  Slloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  l^ropixon,  north 
of  Bir  Evuli,  and  was  formed  liy  tbe  meeting  of  the 
valley*  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben-Hinnom  (Wilson, 
fjoidt  oflhe  Biifc,  i,  49H).  Josephus  places  the  scene 
of  the  feast  ufAiloniJ4>b  at  Enrogvl,  "beside  tbe  toun- 
Uin  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise"  {Aitt.  vii,  14,  4; 
comp.  also  ix,  10,  4).     See  Ki.to's  Dalr. 

Strabo  (xvi,  763;).  alluding  to  ona  of  the  rose-gardens 
near  Jericho,  calls  it  u  tai  ^tOioifinv  vapiif  iioor.  Tbe 
rose-garden  in  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  tbe  Uishna 
{Uaattrotk,  U,  5).  and  said  to  have  been  situated  west- 
ward of  the  Temple  mount,  is  remsrluhie  as  having 
been  one  of  the  few  gardeni  which,  from  the  time  of 
tbe  propliets,  exisled  within  the  city  walls  (LIgbtfoot, 
Hor.  H<b.  on  Matt,  xsvi,  B6).  They  were  usoally 
planted  without  the  gates,  according  to  tbe  gloss  quoted 
byLightfoot,  on  accoiint  of  the  fetid  smell  Arising  fhim 
the  weeds  thruwn  out  ttma  them,  or  from  tbe  manure 
employed  in  their  cultivation.     See  Rose. 

The  gate  Gennith,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (  War,  v, 
4,  S),  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  tram  the  fact  of  its 
leading  to  the  gardens  without  the  citv.  It  was  near 
tbe  garden-ground  by  tbe  Gate  of  the  Women  thatTitnS 


at  EgjpUan  Qardsn. 
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VM  >arprised  by  the  Java  irbile  reconnoitring  tbi  dty. 
The  Inni h  by  which  it  wu  surrounded  cut  off  hia  re- 
treat (Jowph.  ITor,  V,  !).     See  Uennatii. 

Bnt  of  nil  the  girdens  of  Palestine  iMnei*  ponsaiHd 
i>f  uaociations  more  ucred  and  imperisbable  than  the 
i;anlen  of  Gethiemane,  beiide  the  Oil-pteuei  on  the 
■lopel  of  Olivet.  Eight  aj^  oil ve-traa  mark  l]ie  site 
which  tradition  hat  connected  with  tbat  memorable 
garden,  and  their  gnarled  atemi  and  ainioat  leafieaa 
brancbea  attest  an  antiquity  ai  venenhle  aithatwbich 
ladaimedforthsm.     See  Gethsekase. 

The  oransfe,  lemon,  and  malberrf  grovaa  which  lis 
around  and  behind  Jaffa  aupply,  perhapa,  the  moat 
itriking  peculiarities  of  Oriental  gardens  —  gardens 
which  Maundrell  describes  as  being  "  a  confused  mis- 
cellany  of  trees  Jumbled  together,  without  eilhor  posla, 
walks,  arbors,  or  anything  of  art  or  design,  so  that  they 
■eetn  like  tbickets  rather  than  anions"  {Early  Trav. 
«•  Pal.  p.  416).  The  Persisn  wheels,  which  are  kept 
':ing,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  the 


with  w 


r,  lea' 


veller's 


most  endnting  impression  (Lynch,  £171.  to  Jordim,  p. 
Ul :  Siddon's  Manoir.  187).  The  garden!  Dear  She- 
chem,  containing  orange  and  citron  trees  (Schuljert, 
Stix,  ii,  116),  are  described  by  Dr.  Olln  {Tranrli,  ii, 
850).     See  Fobest. 

3.  Gardens  are  Triiqaently  represented  in  the  tomba 
of  Thebes  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  many  of  which 
■re  remarkable  for  their  extent.  The  one  here  Intro- 
duced is  Bbown  (o  have  been  enrronnded  by  an  em- 
battled wall,  with  a  canal  of  water  passing  in  front  of 
it,  connected  with  the  river.  Between  the  canal  and 
the  wall.snd  parallel  with  thsm  both,  was  a  shady  ave- 
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HUB  of  various  trees ;  and  about  the  centre  was  Mm  cAi 
trance,  through  a  lofty  door,  ■hoaa  lintel  and  ^aaia 
were  decorated  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptkma,  oootau^ 
ingtbe  name  of  the  owner  of  the  grounds,  who,  in  thii 
instance,  was  the  king  himself.  In  the  gateway  wert 
rooms  for  the  porter,  and  olberpenons  employed  atnM 
the  garden,  and  probably  the  receiving-raom  for  via. 
iturs,  with  the  dam  and  other  trees  along  tha  vlult 
length  of  the  exterior  wall :  fonr  tanks  of  water,  bor- 
dered by  a  grass-plot,  where  geese  were  kept,  and  the 
dalicute  flower  of  the  lotus  was  encouraged  to  grow, 
served  for  the  irrigatioii  of  the  grounds;  and  tnull 
iwab  or  summer-houses,  shaded  with  treea,  stood  near 
the  water,  and  overiookeil  beds  of  Sowers.  Ttie  spares 
contiiiiing  the  tanks,  and  tbo  adjoining  portions  of  the 
garden,  were  each  inclosed  by  their  respective  wslls, 
and  a  sniall  subdivision  on  either  aide,  belween  the 

the  growth  of  particular  trees,  which  either  reqnind 
peculiar  care,  or  bore  fruit  of  superior  qnali^  (Wilkin- 
ton,  Ane.  S/.  i,  Sft^lO,  abridgm.). 

One  Interesting  but  mnch  defaced  representation  of 
a  similar  kind  has  been  found  on  the  Assyrian  tcnl|> 
tures.  Gardens  and  orchards,  with  varinas  kinds  of 
trees,  appeand  to  be  watered  with  canals  similar  te 
those  which  «nce  spread  fertility  over  the  plains  of 
Babylonia,  and  of  which  the  choked-np  beds  still  re- 
main. A  man,  suspended  by  a  rope,  was  being  low- 
ed into  the  water.  Upon  the  comer  of  a  elah,  alDun 
destroyed,  was  a  hanging  garden,  snpported  upon  col- 
smns,  whose  capitals  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Corinthian  order  (Uyard,  f/wenti  taidBatsIm,  p.  IH 
sq,). 


§    I 


Asdent  Anyrien  Qsrdens. 

S.  Gardens  In  the  Esst,  as  the  Hebrew  word  tndi-  I«m.  ii,  6)  or  watcb^owen  (Hark  xii,  1)  wen  bdh  h 

cates,  arc  inclosutea  on  the  outskirts  of  town>.  planted  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  (IXJ,  Job  xxtU,  I8),la 

with  various  trees  and  shrubs.     From  the  allusions  in  drive  away  the  wild  heasta  and  mhben,  as  la  the  (><( 

the  Bible  we  learn   that  they  were  surrounded  by  to  this  day.     Ijiyard  (An.  aad  Kf(.  p.  S8S)  idves  tk 

hedges  of  thorn  (Isa.  T,  6)  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov.  faliDwing  description  of  a  scene  which  ha  witnaii: 

xviv,  ai).     For  fiirtfaer  protection,  lodges  (Iw.  i,d;  "  The  broad  allver  tira  wound  through  the  plain.  tb> 
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grut  rnin  cut  Ita  diirk  shaJowa  in  ths  moonliyht.  tfas  |  batlw  and  other  applianoM  of  10x0(7  (Soa.  16 ;  auap. 
lightt  af  '  tita  lodge*  in  the  gBrdaTu  of  cucumber)'    2  Sam.  xl,  2).     Sae  Pai-acs. 

flickered  at  oor  ftet,  and  tbn  deep  ailenca  waa  ooly  It  would  aeem  that  the  Jewa  were  much  in  the  hab- 
brakenhy  tbaiharp  report  of  a  ridaflndb}- the  watch-  '  it  of  perTarminK  their  derotiona  in  ^rdeua,  on  accoont 
fnl  gnaida  to  (rightan  awaj  the  wild iioan  that  lurked  I  of  thdi  relireineM  (Gen.  ixlv,  G3;  Matt,  xvi,  00; 
in  Ibe  melon-bedi."  Tbe  acarecrow  alao  waa  an  io-  |  xivi,  86;  John  ii,  4S;  xviii,  I,  S).  This  ialereatinjt 
ventionnotiiDluiown(irpa^a»BiMOV,Bar.*i,7D).  See  j  practice,  however,  was  idolatroualy  abuied  ;  for  the 
LoDuK.  I  wonhip  of  idols  In  thoe  aliady  aeclusions  was  not  of 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  FalHtine  the  iiei(;bborhaod  '  unfrequent  occorrence,  and  it  often  meotioned  in  Scri;>- 
of  water  waa  an  Impartant  consideration  In  aelECting ,  lore  (1  Kinga  xiv,  H;  2  Kings  ivi,  4;  xvii,  lO;  3 
the  aite  of  a  garden.  Tbe  nomencUture  of  the  coon- [  Chroo.  xviii,  4 1  laa.  i,  29;  Ixv,  3;  Ixvi,  IT)  Jer.  Ii, 
try  baa  perpetoatedthiafact  in  the  nameEngJnnim— '^;  iiiiGl  Eaek.  xx,  28).  See  Gkove. 
"the  fonntaJD  of  gardens"— the  modtrn  Awn  (com  p.  i  The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  In  gardens  ia  indi- 
Cant.iv,15).  To  the  old  Hebrew  pneta  "a  »cll-w„- '  caled  in  Gen.  xiiii,  19,  20 ;  2  Kinga  xxi,l,  18,2S;  1 
tered  garden,"  or  "a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,"  wu  '  Sam.  XXV,  1;  Mark  xv,  46;  John  xix,  41 ;  and  still 
an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  inatetiiii  pronpur-  occun  sometime*  in  the  East,  Lot  is  not  very  preva- 
tlv  (laa.  Iviii,  11 ;  Jer.  xvii,  S ;  xxxl.  12) ;  while  no  fig-  lent.  We  find  it  alio  among  the  Greeks  (Heliodom*. 
nre  more  graphically  conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  bar.  .  -EMop.  [,  2,  p.  8fi),  and  the  Romans  (SnetODiua,(AiUa, 
reonoss  or  misery  than  "a  garden  that  hath  no  water"    20)-     Sea  Gbavb. 

(Isa.  1,30).  From  a  neighboring  atream  or  cistern  I  6.  Gudena  were  planted  not  only  with  tragrant  and 
wers  Mppiied  the  channels  or  coodoita  by  which  the  ,  beautiful  plunU  (Cant,  vi,  2 ;  W.  16),  bot  with  varioua 
gtrdens  were  intersected,  and  tbe  water  was  thus  con-  fruit-liearing  and  other  trees  (Gen.  ii,  9 1  Exod.  xziii. 
▼ayedtoallpaTta(P>a.  ),Si  Eccl.ii,6;  Ecclus.  ixiv,    U;  Jer.  xxix,  6;  Amos  ix,  14).     Tbue  we  find  m 


tion  of  nul-gaidens  (Cant,  vi,  11,  J4),  pomegranate-gur. 
dens  (Cant,  iv,  13),  ollvo •  gardens  (Dent,  viil,  8;  1 
Cbron.  zivil,  26),  vine-ganlani  (Cant,  iv,  2 ;  viiL  8). 
Here,  bowever,  we  are  not  to  aoppose  that  the  gardoDS 

ixclueively  occupied  by  these  fruits,  but  that 


80).  It  ia  a  matter  of  doubt  what  is  tbe  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "to  water  with  the  foot"  in  Deut 
xl,  10.  NieLiuhr  {Dtja:  dt  FArabie,  p.  I3B)  describea 
■  wheel  which  la  employed  for  irrigating  gardani 
where  the  water  ia  not  deep,  and  which  is  worked  by    ' 

the  bandsandfeetafterthe  minnerofa  tread-mill, the  they  were  aeverally  predominant  : 
men  "  pulling  the  opper  part  towards  them  with  their  I  which  thoy  gjvo  name.  The  distinction,  lor  uistaace, 
hands,  and  pushing  with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  I  tietween  a  vine-garden  and  a  vineyard  would  Iw,  that. 
part"  (Robinson,  ii,  226).  This  mode  of  irrigatinn  |  in  the  latter,  the  vine  was  coltivatad  solely  for  use, 
might  lie  described  as  "watering  with  the  foot."  Bot  I  whneas  in  tbe  former  it  was  planted  fur  solace  and  or- 
the  method  pacliaed  by  the  agdcultarisls  In  Oman,  |  nament,  to  cover  walls,  and  to  be  trained  In  arbors  and 
■a  narrated  by  Wellated  (_Trav.  I,  261),  may  anawer  to  :  on  trellises.  The  quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and 
Ihii  deacrjption,  and  serves  to  illustrate  Prov.  xii,  1 :  servics  trees  are  among  thoao  enumerated  in  tlio  Mish- 
"After  ploughing,  they  form  the  ground  with  a  spade  I  na  ai  cultivated  in  Palestine  (Kilaim,  i,  4).  Gardens 
into  small  squares  with  ledges  on  either  side,  along  of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mEntiooed  in  Dcut. 
which  the  water  ia  conducted  ....  When  one  of  the  |  "l,  10,  and  1  Kings  xxi,  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown  in 
bollowB  is  filled,  tbe  peasant  stops  the  supply  by  turn-  |  them  (Isa.  i,  8 ;  Bar.  vi,  70),  and  probably  aim  melons, 
ing  up  tbe  earth  with  lils  foot,  and  thus  opens  a  cbao-  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  »hich  are  spoken  of  (Numb. 
Bol  into  another."     See  IkhiuAiios.  xi.S)  oathe  productions  of  a  nelghboringcountry.    In 

4.  Gardena  were  dedicated  to  varlooa  uses  among  »ddition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard-plant  (Loke 
Iha  Hebrows,  such  as  we  atili  And  prevuling  In  ths  "'''1  ''')■  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  berlu  est- 
Baat.  One  most  eaaenlial  difference  between  them  ""  ^^^  ^-  paschal  Iamb,  and  rne,  are  particularised 
■nd  oor  own  is  that  they  are  not  attached  to  or  In  any  '°  ^'  precepts  Ol  the  H'uhna,  thoogb  it  is  not  certain 
way  connected  with  the  residence,  but  are  situated  in  "••*  ">ey  were  all,  strictly  speaking,  cultivated  in  ths 
the  snburlis,  somctimss  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  dis-  B»fd«"»  •^  Palestine  (_Kilaim,  i,  8).  It  is  well  known 
tant  from  the  houses  of  the  persons  to  whom  tbey  be- 1  ^'■■^  <■■  ^*">  ^<^  "f  (>■'  Romans,  the  art  of  ganlening 
kmg.  It  Ii  manifest  that  all  the  gardens  mentioned  "•  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Sj-rla.  Pliny  (xx, 
la  Scripture  we™  ouUide  the  several  towns.  This  1  ^^  speaks  of  it  as  proverlrially  elaborate,  and  again 
U,  however,  to  be  understood  of  regular  gardens,  for  |  (.'">  S*)  ho  describee  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  in 
•hniba  and  flowers  were  often  planted  in  the  open  :  JndM  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  royal  gardens.  It 
eonrts  of  the  dwelling-houses.  People  repair  to  their  i  '■  evident  that  the  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  in  a 
snbnthan  gaidens  to  lalie  the  air,  to  wslk,  and  to  re-  ""f  considerable  degree  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fresh  and  solace  them.-elves  in  various  ways.  For  medicinal  herbs,  the  preparation  of  which  in  varioua 
tbeir  use  there  is  mostly  in  each  garden  a  kind  of  sum-  '^•X'  "»•  »  matter  of  much  solicitude  with  them  (Jer. 
mer-house  or  pavilion,  fitted  up  with  much  neatness, '  '"''  ^)-  "^^  ^  "11 ""  *"*  '"  *''•  East,  where  veg- 
gayly  painted,  and  fnmiahed  with  seata,  where  the  vis-  I  "able  simples  are  employed  In  medicine.  See  Hei>- 
Hants  may  alt  and  enjoy  themselvos.  Here  sometimes  I  'c"B.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  prodoctkins  of 
banqueU  were  and  are  still  given,  attended  by  ainging  ^^'*  country,  wa  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Isa.  xvIl, 
■ndmasic(Iaa.li,3;  Ixv,  3).  Sm  Gabdki<-uoi!He.  1",  that  In  aome  gardena  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
The  kinga  and  noblea  h«l  their  coontry  houses  sur.  rearing  of  exotics.  T"  this  «.ncluslon  the  de«rip- 
rounded  by  gardens  (1  Kings  xxi,  1 ;  2  Kings  Ix,  2n,  "^  "'  ""  8^*"'  "'  ^^'""•o"  '"  ^*"'  T^^'KUm  on  Eccl. 
«.d  these  were  used  on  festal  oe^on.  (cSnt.  ;,  1).  '■•  »■  «  f""  ^  P"""  =  "  '  "">?  ">"  "*".-"l''%"i  «^ 
80  intimatelT,  tadeed.  were  gardens  asaodat^l  with  d'""  •"dpar»du»s,and«.wed  there  all kmdsofplanls, 
festivity,  that  horticulture  and  convivUiity  are,  In  tbe    ™"'  '°'  V*       ""IB.  «"'""""  '■"■"«  of  dnnkhie. 

~.  , ;    1  _.^_i  ,._  .V         _     .  „    ,n      .  _.    r         and  some  for  purposes  of  medicine  1  sllkmds  of  plants 

TJmnd,  lenoud  by  the   aame  term   (Boxlorf,  Z«.    ^^  j  P J^,^  ^^  ^^^  ^,  emptiness  (i.  e. 

Talm.  a.  r.  p-<D-i!t).     It  ts  poaaible,  however,  that    „„t  frn it-bearing),  and  all  tree,  of  spice,  which  the 

.1... u.  .  -,„iy  accidental  coincidence.     The   ipectree  and  daimona  btought  me  from  India,  and  er- 

'""  '  -*-u_  ^_i       .-w-.i      ery  tree  which  produces  fruit;  and  its  border  waa  tram 

liie  wall  of  tbe  dtadel,  which  is  In  Jerusalem,  by  the 

waters  of  Siioah.      I  chose  reservoln  of  water,  which, 

behold '.  are  for  watering  the  treea  and  the  plants,  and 

,  .       I  made  me  flsh-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them  also  for 

inclosed"  (Cant  iv,  13)— provided  with ,  the  plMMUon  wWch  rwn  tbe  tree*  to  wjiWr  it"     In 


garden  of  Aliaauenis  was  in  a  oourt  of  the  palaee  (Eslh. 
t,  i\  adjoining  the  banqneting-hall  (Esth.  vil,  7).  In 
Bal^lon,  the  gardena  and  orchards  wen  inclosed  by 
the  city  walls  (Uyani,  yiit.  ii,  146).  Attached  to  the 
bMs«  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sua.  4) — 
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IiTga  gardeos  ths  orduird  C&'^^D,  rapdiiwot)  mn 
probtbl}',  u  in  Egypt,  the  Incloaare  let  iput  for  tho 
cnlUvsCion  of  d»te  and  sycamore  treo,  and  tr*ei  of  va- 
rious kindi(CMit.  iv,  IS;  Ecclss.ii,fi).  Srhroeder.ln 
the  pre&ca  to  bis  Tbn/mrut  Lmgam  A  rmetiea,  HOHrta 
that  the  word  "pardes"  is  of  Armenian  ori>nn.  and 
denotes  B  ffarden  near  a  house,  plunted  wilh  herha, 
trees,  and  Rowers.  It  a  applied  liy  Diodoius  Siculus 
(ii,  10)  and  Bervsus  (quoted  liy  Joaephus,  Atd.  x,  2, 
1)  tp  the  funoue  Lanyiiit;  f^ardeDS  of  Balij'lon.  Xeno- 
phon  [Anab.  i,  i,  7)  describcB  the  "pnradiie"  atOelte- 
na  in  Phrjgia,  where  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  a  lai^ 
preserve  full  or  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gellius  (ii, 
SO)  gives  "rivaria"  as  the  eqnivalent  of  lapdiiiuot 
(comp.  Fhilostratus,  ViL  Apot.  TgoH.  I.  S8).  The  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  such  a  doniaia  was  called  "  the  keeper 
of  the  paradise"  (Neb.  ii,  6).     See  Pabadise. 

The  !sw  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix,  19 ;  Deut.  xxii,  9, 11)  gave  rise  to  namer- 

ance.  The  portions  of  Ihe  Held  or  garden,  in  vrhicb 
the  virions  planLs  were  sown,  were  eepanled  by  light 
fences  or  reed,  ten  palms  in  height,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  reeds  being  not  more  than  three  palma, 
•o  ttait  a  kid  could  oot  enter  (KUaim,  iv,  3,  4).    See 

DiVUlSK. 

See  Schroder,  Dt  horlu  Btbraor.  (Marbtirg,  1722) ; 
Bradley,  Dacript.  aconom.el  iortic,  cttl.  (Land.  1736); 
Van  Goena,  fls  Kijiroro^i^  (Utr,  1763).     See  Aoat- 

GARDENER  (njiroirpQc),  a  class  of  workmen  al. 
Inded  to  in  Job  xxvii,  18,  and  mentioned  in  Jobh  xx, 
IS;  but  bow  far  tlio  art  of  gardening  was  carried 
stnnng  the  Helircwa  we  have  few  means  of  ascertaln- 
ing.  That  they  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
grafting  is  evident  from  Rom.  xi,  17,  24.  as  well  as 
trma  the  minate  prohibitions  of  the  Uishna;  and  the 
method  of  propagating  plants  by  layers  or  cuttings 
was  not  unlinown  (Iss,  xvii,  10).  Buxtorf  says  that 
T'D-'lX,  ariiin  (Sliihna,  Bilkurim,  1,  S)  [or,  rather, 
riD^^K  ^S3],  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 

tion  of  the  fruit  (tM.roAa.  a.  v.);  but  that  gardening 
was  a  apeclal  means  of  llrelibood  is  clear  from  a  pmr. 
erii  which  coutains  a  warning  against  raah  apecnla- 
tioni :  "  Who  hirea  a  garden  eata  the  binla ;  who  hires 
gardens,  him  the  birds  eat"  (Dukes,  Sabbiit.  Btamen- 
Uit,  p.  141).    See  Gakuu.n. 

GARDEN-HOUSE  la  the  rendering  of  the  A.T.  at 
2  Kings  ix,  27,  of  ',^n  V^S  ;  where,  however,  a  pUce 
b  rather  denoted.     See  Beth-haooak. 


Uvileni  Oriental  GDrdeDjiDoK. 
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Garden-bonses  are  usual  in  the  Kast,  especiallr  ii 
the  gronnda  of  kings  and  wealthy  persons.  In  C^aL 
1, 10,  Ihe  bride,  looking  oat  from  her  boudoir  into  the 
gayly.plauted  court-yard,  acknowledges  Uie  taste  nd 
affection  of  her  beloved  as  >he  spies  the  aummer-bont^ 
sll  ahadad  with  verdure,  and  containing  the  ijima 
0"^?}^  that  invited  to  the  luiarians  repoM  of  wUeta 
Orlentala  are  so  fond.    See  Gardek. 

Oaidlner,  James,  Colonel,  son  of  captain  Pat- 
riclc  Gardiner,  of  the  Brilieh  serrire,  was  bom  at  Gir- 
riden,  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  11, 1C88,  and  al 
fourteen  became  ensign  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the 
Dutch  service.  In  1702  he  ohUined  a  commisaion  is 
the  English  army,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
batUe  of  Ramilies  in  1706.  In  several  other  batlls 
he  gave  distinguished  proofa  of  capacity  and  csar- 
age.  His  licentious  haliCs,  with  bis  niccessiy  ad- 
ventures in  gsliantry,  gained  for  him  among  his 
dissolute  companions  the  distinction  of  the  "happy 
rake."  But  he  was  not  happy.  Passages  of  (be  Bi- 
ble which  were  atill  Imprinted  on  his  memory,  and 
the  thought  of  his  mother'a  pions  character  and  early 
instructions,  often  recurred  to  make  him  aiiserahle; 
and  St  one  time,  wiiile  entertaining  a  party  of  profli- 
gate young  men  by  bis  licentloua  wit,  he  felt  to  de- 
graded in  his  own  estimation,  and  lo  inwardly  wretch- 
ed, tliat,  a  dot*  lying  at  bla  feet,  the  wish  involantarily 
rose  in  his  1  r/sM,  "  n'ould  I  were  ss  happy  as  that 
dog!"  In  17Ii(  he  became  the  subject  of  profoiind  re- 
ligious ImpreSFions.  The  circumstances,  as  narrat«l 
by  Dr.  Doddridge,  contain  much  that  it  marvellou, 
if  not  anpemalural.  "Doddridge  bin:  self  hints  at  the 
possibility  of  the  whole  being  a  dream  ioFtead  of  a 
'  visible  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Bpea 
the  cross,  rurroanded  on  all  sides  with  a  glory,'  etc 
He  also  mentions  that  Gardiner  'did  not  seem  reiv 
confident'  whether  the  voice  which  came  to  him  was 
really  'an  audible  voice,  or  only  a  strong  imprcFson 
on  bis  mind  equally  striking.'  Considerable  doubt 
has  recently  been  cast  on  the  whole  story  by  the  pub- 
lics t  ion  ot  tho  A  utoiioffraphjf  of  Dr.  Alexander  ('<iH^, 
edited  by  John  Hill  Burton  (Edlnb.,  Blackwood  and 
Son!-,  1860),  in  which  Carlyle  denies  altogether  the 
troth  of  Doddridge's  version  of  the  stoij.  at  least  of 
the  supernatural  portion  of  it.  The  attendant  circum- 
stances, however,  are  of  little  moment  one  way  or  an- 
other; the  great  fact  ts  tbe  conversion  of  the  brave 
but  wicked  soldier  into  a  pious  and  excellent  Chris- 
tian, and  regarding  this  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt.  In  1724  Gardiner  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  in  1726  be  married  lady  Frances  EnkliM, 
daughter  of  tbe  fourth  earl  of  Bucban,  by  whom  he 
had  thirteen  children,  only  Ave  of  whom  sarvired 
him."  On  his  becoming  tho  head  of  a  family  he  no- 
menced  tbe  practice  of  domestic  worship — the  prrsence 
of  no  guest,  the  intervention  of  no  engigement,  was 
ever  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  daily  performancr. 
He  was  also  regular  in  attendance  on  public  wonhip 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  established  a  system  according  to 
which  all  the  servants  accompanied  him  to  chntdi. 
In  1730  he  twcame  lieutenant  colonel  of  dragoons,  sad 
in  1743  colonel  of  a  new  regiment  of  dragoons.  He 
was  hilled  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans  in  t745L- 
Chambers,  Ena/dopadia,  a.  v. ;  Doddridge,  Lift  n/CoL 
Gnrdintr-  Jamieson,  SfUffiom  Bieffnpiji,  s.  v. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  biahop  of  Winchester,  wu 
bomat  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  in  14«3.  Re  wis 
tho  illecltiniste  eon  of  Dr.Woodville,  bhihop  of  Sstis- 
hnry,  tbe  brother  of  Eliiabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  CambridET,  andin 
1620  took  tbe  degree  of  LL.D.  Having  thorasghly 
studied  the  civil  and  canon  law,  be  iiecame  Wolscy't 
secretary,  and  rose  to  the  highest  posts  ander  Huiy 
VIII,  whom  he  served  diligently  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce.  At  first  he  sided  with  tbe  Rerormen,  Int, 
iMing  unwilling  to  be  second  to  Cranmer,  he  toek  tta 
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Bonuin  Catludic  aUi  daring  Htnry't  UMime.  Girdi- 1 
Der  drew  up  ■rtictuacciuing  Henrj  Vlli'i  lut  qDHD, 
Catlurine  Pacr,  oT  bcreej' ;  but  the  qneen  avoided  tbe 
Btorm,  and  he  (ell  Into  diigrace.  At  Henry'a  death 
Gardiner  experienced  a  itill  greater  rerenw.  The 
young  king  ani]  hi«  govemment  made  great  religion) 
changea,  lo  which  Gardiner  Mt  hioiiielf  in  oppotitian. 

«a«  confined  until  the  act  of  general  amDcaty.  which 
paaaad  in  the  December  after  Oie  aceeHion  of  Edward, 
I  releaaed  him.  As  soon  as  ho  wai  free  he  went  down 
■  to  hit  dioceae,  and  while  there  be  remained  unmolest-  < 
ed  1  bat  an  bia  return  to  London,  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain wnnon  which  be  preached  On  St.  Peter'i  day,  he 
wu  aeiied  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (154B).  Va- 
rious conference)  were  held  with  bim,  and  hia  releaie 
vaa  promised  him  on  condiUon  that  he  would  express 
hi*  contrition  for  the  past,  pcDmiae  obedience  for  the 
future,  aubscrilw  the  new  settlement  in  religion,  ac- 
knowledge the  royal  aupremncv,  and  tha  abrogation 
of  the  six  articles.  With  the  fi'nit  of  thaae  condltlona 
•lone  did  be  absolutely  refuse  to  comply.  The  terms 
of  liberation  were  afterwards  rendered  still  more  diS- 
cnlL  Tha  number  of  articles  that  he  was  called  upon 
lo  labacribe  was  considerably  increased.  On  hii  refu- 
■al  to  sign  them  his  bishopric  was  aequestered.  and  he 
was  soon  afterwards  deprived.  For  more  tban  l^ve 
jrean  be  suffered  close  in  prison  me  nt,  and  It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hary  that  his  lib- 
ert}r  was  restored  (1668).  If  bis  fall  ftom  power  at 
the  conclusion  of  Henry'a  reign  had  tieen  sadden,  atill 
more  sudden  was  the  rapidily  of  hit  relastatement. 
A  Roman  Catholic  queen  was  on  tfae  throne,  and  he 
who  had  been  ever  the  foremost  of  her  partisans  must 
necesaarily  be  raised  to  be  one  of  ber  fliM  advisers. 
Tbe  chancellorship  was  conferred  upon  him.  His 
Iriahoprlc  was  restored,  and  the  conduct  ofaffiiirs  placed 
in  his  hands.  Tbe  management  of  the  queen's  mar- 
ri&i^treaty  was  intmsted  to  bim.  He  wu  cboten  to 
officiate  at  ber  marriage,  as  be  had  alao  dona  at  her 
coronation,  and  became  her  most  confidential  adviser. 
No  matters,  whatever  they  might  be,  could  be  pro- 
csaded  in  withoot  his  privity  and  concurrence ;  and  he  j 
bad  his  full  share  in  the  persecutions  of  this  reign. 
The  borrora  which  were  not  committod  by  hit  actual 

bad  reached  a  height  of  power,  lioth  civil  and  eocietl- 
aatical,  perhapt  unequalled  in  thla  kingdom  except  bv 
bia  maater  Wolsey  akine.  He  died  Nov.  IS,  16G5.  A 
list  of  hia  writings  Is  given  in  Tanner's  B'M.  BriUat. 
meo-Hiberniea  (p.  306).  The  cbaracler  of  Gardiner 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  abUity ;  his  general  knowledge  was  more  re- 
markable than  hit  learning  as  a  divine.  He  was  am- 
bitious and  revengeful,  and  wholly  antcrapulonB.  His 
firstobject  washisown  preservation  and  advancement, 
and  bis  next  the  promotion  of  bis  party  Interest.  He 
■aw  deeply  into  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  be 
dealt,  dealt  with  them  with  remarkable  tact,  and  bad 
aa  accurate  fbreslght  of  afTuirs"  (EngUtk  Cyctopadia, 
a.  T.).  See  Burnet,  Hitl.  -/EnyluA  Kf/ormatioa.  pas- 
sim -,  Hook,  Ecclrt.  BiognqAy,  v,  SSG ;  Collier,  EceUi. 
aiilary  of  Gnat  Brilm,  vi,  125. 

Oa'rvb  (Heb.  Car**',  3^1,  sfoHu;  Sept.  Topi/I 
aod  raphff),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  bill. 

1.  An  Uhrite  (q.  v.),  i.  v.  descendant  of  Jethto  or 
Jetber,  and  one  of  Davids  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxlil, 
98;  IChron.  »!,  40).     B.C.  1(M6.      See  David. 

2.  A  bill  (n?3a)  near  Jerusalem,  apparently  on  tbe 
north-west  (Jer.  xxxi,  S9).  See  Jerdsalkm.  Accord- 
ioK  to  Dr.  Barclay,  it  is  "the  ridge  running  from  the 
Dortb-west  comer  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Wcly  . 
Komat"  (dtgo/Ae  Greal  King,  p.  7G).  See  Gath. 
He  Ifainks  it  nuy  bave  been  so  called  l>ecau>e  Gareb 
tbe  Ithrlto  onea  owned  it,  or  liecansa  it  contained  qnor- 
da*  for  tbe  aecln^o  of  the  lepen.  | 


a«TKO]rle,  a  projecting  spout,  used  In  Gothic  anhft 

tectare  to  throw  water 
from  tbe  gutter  of  a 
buildiug,  so  as  not  to  c 
drop  down  the  wall.  7 
Garyoylea  are  utnally  T 
carved  into  the  reiem- 
blance  of  the  human 
figure  or  of  grotesque 

lary.Tbev  are  placed 
n  cornices  and  on  but. 

°uiid"^J  tto  wriy  «■  «'^°'*-  ^"'""»- 


SL  Alkmund's  Ubiircb,  Darby;   llonley  Ohiueh,  Deriiythlni: 
dm  ItfO.  ilica  1«W. 

English  and  decorated  stylet  of  the  Gothic  archlteo- 
ture.     (G.  F.  C.) 

QailaaoleB,  Antoike,  a  French  Protestant  min- 
ister, was  born  at  KlonUuban  in  1&8T.  He  waa  or- 
dained and  appointed  pastor  at  Puykurena  in  1610. 
In  1630  he  was  sent  to  MonUuban,  and  in  October, 
lfl£7,  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  that  place. 
In  1646  be  presided  at  the  Synod  of  Charenton,  and 
distinguished  himself  liy  hit  timiDess  in  resisting  de- 
mands made  by  the  government  which  would  havo 
destroyed  the  ProtesUnt  liberties.  He  attacked  at 
thit  synod  the  theory  of  mediate  imputation  as  held 
by  FlacMus  (q.  v.).  When  the  ProtcsUnt  schools 
were  disorganized,  owing  to  tha  irregularity  with 
which  they  received  their  subsidies,  ho  remained  at  bis 
poet,  with  no  hope  uf  remuneration,  and  by  teaching 
all  branches  of  theology  supplied  the  places  of  hia  ab- 
sent colleagues  as  well  as  bit  own.  lie  died  at  Man- 
tauban  July,  IG6I.     Among  his  works  are  La  vote  At 

^Dtcreli  rjitodiei  Careuloiatniii  de  impulatiom  priini 
ptccali  Adt  aplKntia  tl  drfrvo  (Hontauban,  1648, 
Bvo)  -.—Thftft  lkeol"siat  dt  rttighit  il  adW  live  odora- 
tUme  nUgiota  (Montauban.  \(Hi,  iloy-.—DitputatioiKt 
dauhtict  de  capilibia Jidti  inter  rr/ornafoi  tl  poHlfficiu 
conttvprrtit  inaaid,  Mimialb.^habita  tub prandiitAni 
GaHuoia  it  Joan.  Verdrrii  (Montauban,  1660,  8vo):— 
C<ittcAaeo$  e^Uiiamm  in  Gallia  ei  alibi  rrformatamm 
ExpUcotio,  fpat  a  Paaio  Carolo  inchoalum  et  ab.  Ani, 
Gariaolio  continaaltim  r(  ai(a'nfi(ai(Ueiiirva,  166C,  4lu). 
— Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Cnwrafc,  xix,  431,  492. 

Ou'lslm  (rniwtiV  V.  r.  PopiCnV),  a  GrsBcized 
form  (!  Mace.  V,  23;  ri,  2)  of  Mount  Gbrieih  (q.  v.). 

Oarland  (aripfta,  Acta  xiv,  13).  See  Wbbath, 
It  was  customary  In  heathen  sacrifices  to  adorn  Ti» 
timt  with  flllels  and  garlands;  but  commentators  are 

mentioned  in  the  above  passage  are  to  lie  applied.  As 
the  idolaters  used  lo  put  garlands  on  the  head  of  their 
idol  before  they  offered  sacrifice,  it  has  been  thought 
by  others  that  they  were  Intended  to  be  eel  on  the 
heoili  uf  the  apostles     Tbey  were  generally  composed 

ble  to  the  Rod  who  waa  the  immediate  object  of  wor. 
ship  (tee  Kuiniil  and  othars.  in  loc,).  Bee  Ro«e,  Da 
iiTipat>i)tofiif(Janm,lG63);  Sf hmid,  ih  ConMti  (LI ps. 
1701);  Gerhard,  iA  (Jan.  1646);  Scbmaiwl,  id.  Qb. 
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1TI3) ;  Puchilti,  id.  (L.  B.,  1«T1);  Gnh,  Dt  eommi 
fpiiiiirib<it{Lipi,lS7lf).     See  Crown;  VfEOtava. 

Oarlanda  in  tba  msrmge  service.  It  «»  luual 
Id  tbe  etcly  Church  to  crown  penons  contnctsd  in 
murUge  with  guUnds  (ChrTMatom,  Ifom.  Ci  in  I 
Tim,).  ThI*  pndlce  wu  daived  from  the  lie«th«n 
cenmonin ;  bat,  u  it  wu  desmed  innocent,  the  Chriii- 
tiitns  made  no  acniple  to  >dap[  it.  It  ig  Btill  pnctiied 
in  the  Greelt  Church.  At  funerala,  however,  tbe  cm- 
torn  of  crowning  the  mrpw  and  the  coffin  wu  rejected 
U  wivorlng  of  iiJolitry  (TeTtu11i»n,  Se  Corona  iliiitiM, 
c.  x).  It  wai  aiuil  to  ulrew  flowert  on  the  t^ve. — 
Bicldle,  Ckriitiait  AnApntiti,  ilk.  vii,  ch.  iii. 

ObtHc  (DSU,  ilun,  K  •.'ailed  Oum  its  odor;  Sept. 
aEopofov.Vul);.  allium,  A.  V.  "  g»rlick")  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the  plural,  Numb,  ju, 
6;  vrhers  the  Isnulitet  ire  deicribed  at  murmurini;, 
amon)(  other  thioga,  for  the  leeks,  the  onions,  and  the 
garHc  of  Egvpt.  There  can  iw  no  doubt  of  iU  being 
correi'tly  >o  trunilatod,  as  the  ume  Arabic  word  (Ami) 
still  simiiHei  a  apeciet  of  garlic  which  is  cultivated 
nnd  e»leeined  throughout  Eaatem  countriFS  (Celeii 
Jli-.robnt,  II,  53).  Ancient  Duthora  mention  that  garlic 
wna  cultivntcd  in  Ejcypt  (Pliny,  nin,  32).  Merodotus 
(ii,  136)  enumentes  it  as  one  of  the  substances  upon 
which  a  Urge  snm  (1600  Ulents)  waa  spent  for  feeding 
laborers  employed  in  building  tha  Pi-ramida,  although 
Hasaelquist  expresaea  a  doubt  wbetber  tl  was  cultiva- 
ted in  that  country  (TVoii.  p.  663).  The  speciea  con- 
sidered to  have  lieen  thus  referred  to  ia  AUium  Atca- 
lomciin,  which  is  tbe  ntost  common  in  Eastern  coun- 
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tlaad  of  earpeta.  Tha  use  of  cupela  was  eotnntoa  in 
the  East  in  the  remoter  ages.  The  kings  of  PatiriB  aU 
wayi  wallted  upon  carpeti  in  their  palaoea.  Xcn>. 
plion  reproachaa  the  degenerate  Persiana  of  bis  tiat 
that  they  placed  their  conehea  upon  cupel*,  to  rrprae 
mora  at  their  ease.  Tbe  aprekding  of  gannenta  in  the 
street  before  peraons  to  whom  It  was  intended  to  that 
particular  honor  was  an  ancient  and  veiy  geneial  £■•• 
lorn.  Thoe  the  people  spread  their  ganneata  in  tha 
waf  before  our  Savioor  (Matt,  xzi,  8),  where  aoa* 
also  Btrewed  branches.  In  the  Aj/amewuutn  of  .Sachy- 
ius,  the  hypocriticsl  Clylemnestra  conimanda  tbe  maids 
to  spread  out  carpets  liefore  her  reluniing  husband, 
that,  on  deacending  from  hia  chariot,  he  may  placa  hit 
foot  "on  a  putple-covered  path."  We  also  Tad  thb 
cnalom  among  the  Soniane,  When  Csto  of  Utica  kit 
the  HacedonUn  anny,  where  he  had  beeome  legionary 
tribune,  the  loldiers  aprend  their  clDthas  in  the  way. 
The  banging  out  of  carTieii,  and  aliewlng  of  Bowtn 
and  branchea  In  modem  timea,  are  remnanta  of  aadoit 
cuitom^.      SeaKESDiBa;  Sewiko, 

A  number  of  aumptuouB  and  magnificent  habita  int. 
in  ancient  times,  regarded  at  an  indiapentabic  part  of 
.  the  treaaures  of  a  rich  man.  Thus  the  patriarch  Jol^ 
j  apeakin;;  of  the  richet  of  the  wicked,  taya,  "  Tboagh 

tbe  clay"  (Job  xxvii,  16).  Joseph  gave  his  Itrethrtn 
I  change!  of  raiment,  but  to  Denjamin  be  gave  "  tint 


I  of  til  ve: 


and  five 


AtUum  Jacalfudmm. 

tries,  and  obtains  its  apeciflc  name  from  having  been 
brought  into  Europe  fhim  Ascalon  (see  Jac.  de  Vitri- 
aco,  in  the  Get.  /'nnKor.  iii,  1143).  It  h  now  usually 
known  in  Ihe  kitchen  garden  by  the  name  ofeacha- 
lot"  or  "shallot."  Its  ranker  congener  is  the  com- 
mon garlic  (Al'ium  taliPtm).  See  the  PtBHH  Cylapnt- 
dia,  t.  v.  Allium.  Rosellint,  however,  thinks  ht  * 
discovered  it  upon  a  painting  in  Beni  Hassan. 
T^lmndiala  frequently  mention  the  use  of  tbit  plant 
among  the  Jews,  and  their  fondness  of  it  (Kifain,  i, 
vi.lO;  Afaaier.\,8;  rer™.,  vii,  7 ;  Katar.  viil,  6, 


X.).       It  f( 


with  tl 


people  among  (he  Greeks  and  Romana  (Pliny,  sn,  !B; 
Plautus,i/oilc0. 1,1,88;  Bormce,  .Qi.  iii,  S ;  Suetonius, 
Yap.  B).     See  Botakt. 

Qannant  (repnsented  by  aeveral  Beb.  and  Greek 
word*)  fKe  Afpahei.;  Cloth ino  ;  Dnesa;  Rai- 
KEMT ;  VRarORE,  etc.].  For  a  list  of  modern  Arabic 
garments,  aee  Thomson.  Land  md  Boot,  i,  1E7  sq.  In 
2  Kings  11,13,  it  is  said,  "  Then  they  hasted  and  took 
every  ninn  hia  garment,  and  put  it  under  him  on  tbe 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  blew  with  trumpets,  saving,  Jehu 
ii  king."    Hut  they  laid  down  tlieir  gunienls  in- 


(Gen.  xlv.  S2).  Numan  a 
prophet  Elisha  ten  changes  of  raiment  (i  Kinga  v,  &). 
In  allusion  to  this  custom,  our  Lord,  when  deacribbig 
tbe  abort  duration  and  perishing  nature  of  earthly 
treaaurea.  representa  them  aa  aubject  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  tha  moth,  firon  which  tbe  inhaUtanla  of  the 
East  And  it  exceedingly  difficalt  to  preterve  tlieir 
stores  of  gartnents:  "Ijiy  not  up  for  yourselves  treai*- 
ures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corropt'' 
(Malt.  vi.  19).  Paul,  when  appealing  to  tbe  integri^ 
and  fidelity  with  which  be  tud  discharged  bis  aacied 
office,  mentions  apparel  with  other  treaaurea:  he  aaja, 
"  I  have  coveted  no  man's  gold,  or  silver,  or  appaicl" 
(AclB  XX,  SS).  The  apostle  James  likewise  (*■  do  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  writera,  when  they  paiticularlie  tha 
opulence  of  thoaa  timea)  specifies  gold,  ailvcr,  and  gar- 
ments as  tbe  conitiluenta  of  riches :  "  Go  to  now,  ya 
rich  men  ;  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  tliat  ahsll 
come  upon  you.  ¥ont  ricbea  are  corrupted,  and  yonr 
garments  moth-eaten"  (James  v,  1,  !).  We  find  that 
the  custom  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses  still  exists 
in  Palestine  and  the  EasL  It  appean  that  even  Solo- 
mon received  raiment  as  presents  (!  Chron.  ix,  Uy. 
Asiatic  princes  and  grsndees  keep  change*  of  raimcat 
ready  made,  for  presents  to  persons  of  dislinrtion  wbon 
they  wish  particaiarly  to  honor.  The  simple  and  bbi- 
form  shape  of  the  clothes  makes  this  custom  {Kactic*- 
I  ble,  and  accounts  also  for  tbe  change  of  one  penss's 
I  dress  for  another's,  which  is  mentioned  in  sactwl  his- 
tory. This  will,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  parable  of  the 
wedding  garment,  and  to  the  behavior  of  the  kinc,  who 
{  expected  to  have  found  all  his  guests  clad  in  robes  of 
honor  (Gen.  sxvil,  IS;  Deut.  xxii,  fi;  1  Sam.  xviii, 
4 ;  2  Kings  v,  S,  !! ;  Ustl.  xxii,  11 ;  Luke  xv,  *¥). 
Tha  "  changeable  suits  of  apparel"  in  Isa,  iii,  21,  shoold 
be  properly  "  embroidered  robes."  See  Bai<qi:et.  etc. 
Women  were  forbidden  to  wear  male  garments,  and 
the  reverse  (Deut.  xxii,G{  tet  mn, Or  commlatiom 
wsfniM  ulrtmi^.  «zw.  Utr.  s.  a.).  On  beteiageneoss 
garments,  see  Diverse. 

Ofu'iiilte  (Ueb.  with  the  art.  ••■C-}W.  kif-Garmi' ; 
Sept,  rnp^ji  r.  r.  'Orapfii  and  'Oyappi ;  Vulg.  GiBwi), 
an  epithet  of  Keii-ah  (q.  v.)  in  Uie  obaenre  gancalogy 
(1  Cbron,  It,  19)  of  Herad  (q.  v.);  aiqMmtly  to  db 
nolo  its  itrei^  (i.  q.  bouf,  twom  B^» ;  see  Pror.  xlv, 
lb;  JobxI.lB);  bnt  regarded  by  Getenins  and  FKnt 
(after  the  T^rpim,  ad  locO  aa  a  pmpar  naoM :  tbefcrs 


CUka  ttut  of  tha  a 


abriqncta)  is  pataria],  u  j 


n,  Garem ;  but  no  auch  placa  U  elssnhera 
Qieotionad,  imtcu  it  be  tba  Biii-Gartm  (Onj  r\-S.)  at 
tbe  Talmud  (fmiiw,  fol.  19,  a),  and  the  Mannl  Ga- 
rtm  of  Aatiiri,  aasE  of  Gaza,  rafensd  to  bj  Schwarz 
(_PaUil.  p.  118)  u  DOW  DoluiawD. 

QumA'  ia  tlie  TsndariDg  in  the  Anth.Van.  of  tlie 
following  word*:  lyiS,  oUar',  ttnamrr,  as  it  i>  um- 
«lly  randcicd,a  More  or  slock  of  gooda  laid  op,  bencs 
tfa«  place  where  they  »M  depoalttd  (Joel  1, 17;  "treaa- 
ury,"!  Chron.  xi.ii,  27) ;  11^,  we'iCT  (Sept.  Tafutov), 
s  crif  or  store-room  (Fib.  cxiiv,  13);  dira^ifint,  a  rrpot- 
itory  or  place  for  Btoring  away  anything,  especially  a 
grmnary(Uatt.iii,lS;  Lukeiii,!?;  elsewberB"bam"). 
See  B*a!i.  Ciilemi  <q,  v.)  an  often  Died  fur  Ibis 
porpose  in  the  Eaat  (Thomwn,  Land  tmd  Boot,  ii.  iiii 
aq.).  The  rtrueturei  of  the  ancient  E^o'P'ioi)*  ^"^  ^^ 
storaga  of  grain  were  above  ground,  and  of  great  im- 
portance In  io  eminentlj  ■  grain-growing  countiy. 

See  AOBICCLTDRE. 
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(1668),  and  also  of  ifaru  Ji 
etc.  (1673,  fol.).  Tha  diuerUtioDa  appended  to  this 
editiuD  are  still  valusblo  to  the  hislor)'  of  Pelagianiam. 
In  1G7&  he  published  the  Breriarium  tine  hutoria  com- 
trovertiaram  Nejioriana  tt  Eatyckiana  of  tbe  archctea- 
can  LiberatoB.  Alter  bis  doth,  father  Hatdouin  pub- 
liabed  his  Siipplmett  to  At  Worki  ef  Tluodonhu,  at 
the  beginning  of  which  he  givei  a  eulogj-  of  Garnler'a 
labora  and  Ulenta.— Feller,  Dkl.  Bivg. ;  Hoefer,  A'oui 
Bug.  CMralt,  ilx,  HO. 

Oatnier,  Jullen,  de  CoMKBitRi,  an  eminent  Ben- 
edictlne  of  SL  Maur,  was  bom  aboot  1S70,  and  died  at 
I'lrls  June  B,  1725.  He  enjoyed  great  reputation  for 
leamiug,  and  was  highly  eeteenied  botb  a*  a  man  and 
a  priest.  His  superiors  inlmnted  him  with  tbe  prepan 
tion  ofa  new  edition  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  reaDltofbis 
labora  was  one  of  the  best  ever  produced  at  St.  Maar : 
ScU.  Fatrv  nottri  BiuiK  Opera  (Paris,  Coignard).  The 
preface  is  a  remarkable  production.  Gamier,  however. 
was  able  to  complete  but  two  volumei.  Maian,  who 
continued  ths  work  after  tbe  death  of  Gamier,  brought 


Gamvt.     See  Sabdiiis. 

Oaniet,  Henrt,  an  English  Jesuit,  mi  bora  In 
KMtingham  in  1&&5.  He  was  educated  as  a  Proles- 
tant  at  Winchester  College  ;  but,  having  turned  Ro- 
manist, he  travelled  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  studied 
■t  Rome,  and  gained  distinction  for  hia  skit]  in  mathe- 1 
matlcs.  He  was  msdeprovlucialof  tbe  Jesuits  in  Eng- 
land in  1586,  and  served  with  great  astnleness  and 
fidelity  the  Roman  Church  in  that  country.  He  was  : 
tried  in  1606  for  complicity  In  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q. ' 
-v.),  and  was  executed  Hav  3.     A  good  acconnt  of  him 

ia  Riven  in  Role,  Cdtiralid  JmlU Modieim,  Ckurrk 

HiHorg.  hook  iv,  cent.  xvli.  sec.  il,  pt.  i,  chap,  t,  }  10; 
Hume,  IOMtj  of  England,  ch.  itvi.  I 

Oarnvtt,  Janx,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1T07.  He  became  fellow  of  Sidney  Cdlege, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Lady  Hsrgnrtt's  preacher.  I 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Kerns  in  I'Si,  and  bishop  of  , 
Ckjgher  In  1768.  He  died  in  1782.  His  principal , 
work  il  A  Oaertatim  oti  lie  Boat  of  Joh,  if  Natart, 
Arffumtnl.Age.an-IAulior.irlitrtmlhtcflfbmltd  Text,  \ 
aiz,  25,  ii  oceanonaU;/ eoniidrred  and  diteuued  I  toiahich  | 
ore  odUd/ovr  Strmimt  (London,  1749,  4to).  ~ 
tends  "that  the  book  of  Job  I*  an  atlegori 
I  and  restor 


the  virtue  of 
ve  been  Eee- 


patieuce.     Tbe  author  be  suppose! 
kiel,  and  the  period  of  its  productinn  sunsequeni  to  me 
fiabrionish  captivity."— Orme,  BiUiothrca  Biiliea,  p. 
200;  KItto,  Cfdoprrdia,  «.  v. 

Oamlar,  Jaan,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bora  at  Paris 
in  1612.  Be  joined  the  onler  in  in28,  and  soon  dis. 
played  great  talent  and  aptness  for  study  and  teach- 
big.  As  usual,  this  gift  was  foMered  by  the  society, 
and  for  forty  years  (iamier  held  different  professor- 
ships of  theology  and  litrrature.  He  died  at  Bologna, 
on  his,  way  to  Rome,  Oct.  16. 1681.  His  most  impar- 
tint  works  are  on  the  Pelagian  contraveny,  his  edi- 
tiou  of  JiiKaiU  Eclcm.  tjmcnpi  BbiUiii,  in/lu  iilml. 
HI.-M* 


out  the  third  and  laKt  in  1730.  See  Hiiloirt  HtlM  de 
h  Coitgrrga/iaa  de  Saiiil-UaHr,  p.  470 )  Henog,  SeiU- 
Encfldop.  iv,  662. 

aftmlah:  HEX,  Unphak',  in  Piel,  to  orerlajr  (as 
usually  rendered),  e.  g.  with  stones,  S  Chron.  iii,  6;  in 

la  used  of  decHn^  with  garlands,  Hatt.  xxiil,  29;  or 
of  1  farmilKd  apartment,  Matt,  zii,  44 ;  Luke  xi,  25). 
In  Job  xiiil,  10,  the  term  Is  peculiar,  rntti,  MjAnA', 
which  Gesenius  regards  as  a  noub  denoting  brijfitntit, 
with  which  the  heavens  are  clothed ;  although  FUrsI, 
with  rnvny  otbtn,  pointing  n^QS,  regards  it  as  a  Piel 
form  of  "EIT,  in  the  sense  of  orct,  referring  to  the 
vaulted  form' of  the  sky.      See  Astboiconi. 

Oarrettsoi].  pREFnoRH,  a  distinguiahed  pioneer 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  was  born 
in  Maryland  August  15,  1752,  was  converted  in  177S, 
and  entered  tbe  Conference  in  the  name  year.  In  De- 
cember, 1784,  be  wa*  ordained  elder  hv  Dr.  Coke,  and 
Tfduntee red  as  missionary  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  1T88, 
with  twelve  young  ministers,  ha  opened  the  work  of 
evangeliiing  Eastern  Kew  York  and  Wetlern  New 
England.  From  1818  to  hia  death,  Sept.  90. 1827,  he 
mosUy  bad  the  relation  of  Conference  miwionary. 
Mr.  Gartettson  was  a  very  widdy-nsefiil  minister, 
"  He  was  among  ths  eirlleat  Methodist  preacban  of 
American  birth,  and,  being  active  and  lealoue  fWim 
the  commencement  of  hu  ministerial  career,  his  Ufa 
and  lalion  are  Intimately  connected  with  the  rise  and 
projp'efls  of  Methodism  In  this  countiy."  He  preached 
in  almoot  all  the  Eastern  Sutes,  fyom  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  all  bis  appointmenta  many 
sodIs  were  converted  and  many  churches  built  up. 
Although  not  a  man  of  great  learning,  Mr.  Garrettaon 
waa  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  powerful  character. 
He  was  imbued  with  fervor  and  seal ;  and  during  fif- 
ty-two fears  be  was  one  of  tbe  most  laborloaa  and  ef- 
ficient evangelists  of  the  age.    He  died  gnatly  bonoted 
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and  iBinenW.— J/"»"'a  d/Coji/Vtctcw,  i,  67^ ;  Bang?, 
IJ/«<ifF.Gamlitim(S.Y.12nu/)i  Steveat,  Mtmoriiili 
0/ J/tttodim,  vol. i ;  i/e/AwHilAfasomf,  March, 1828; 
iiteveuB,  Biitors  of  Ak  MilModiMl  t^capiU  Ckunh. 
(G.L.T.> 

Gaiilaoii,  daooted  b7  ftiiir  or  five  Heb.  words  from 
thB  root  aXJ,  tuOtab',  to  Hatid  Ann  or  erect  (i.  q.  3X^). 
1.  an,  nutUUab'  (ttas.  mKS,  matiltabai',  1  Sud. 
xiv,  12),  a  tfod'on,  i.  e.  lit.  a  ttandlnK- place  (e.  g.  where 
the  priegl*  atood  in  Jordan,  "place,"  Joab.  iv,  3,  8); 
bcDce  a  military  or  foitiried  pot  (e.  g.  the  Philiatine 
camp,  1  Sam.  xiii,23;  xiv,  1,4,  G,  11,11,  IS;  !  Sam. 
xxili,  14);  metaph.  an  n^ce  or  public  "tUtioo"  (Ita. 
xxii.  19).  2.  ^Jt'a,  muUlMob',  ■  conliiii  ol  tmopa 
("mount,"  Ita.  xxix,  3;  perhapi  also  "  [dtlar,"  Juilg. 
lx,6).  8.  3^SJ,  taliib',  properly  tprvftcl  or  euperin- 
tCDdent  ("  officer,"  1  Kinga  iv,  19 :  2  Chron.  viii,  10) : 
henco  a  military  )mi<  (1  Sam.  x,  A;  xiii,  3,  4;  2  Sam. 
vUi,G,14;  IChroD.  xi,  16;  xtiii,  13;  2  Chron.  xvii, 
t);  slaoa  monumental  "pillar"  (q.  s.^tadppia  (e.  g. 
a  BUtuo  ofaalt,Geii.  six,  Sfi;  a  aense  In  which  sonic 
taliothe  word  also  ID  1  Sun.  X,  5;  xlil,a,lilce  the  sfrJa 
erected  by  Seaoslria  in  conquered  countriea  iu  (oken 
of  lubiugation,  Herod,  ii,  102, 106).  4.  An  improper 
rendering,  Ezek,xxvi,ll,  of  n3Xa,iniiUIia&iJI',  which 
always  designates  a  standing  abject,  either  an  archi- 
tectufalor  moo u mentjil  ro/wnn  (usually  rendered  "pil- 
lar;" in  the  passage  of  Eiekiel  perhaps  rerening  to 
those  of  the  Tyrian  temples ;  comp.  Herod,  ii,  14),  or  an 
Idolatroni  "image"  (q.  v.).     See  Fobtipication. 

Qarsia,  a  town  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (0'S1>, 
Kndliia,  fol.  21,ft>as  the  residence  of  one  Rabbi  Joshua ; 
also  bj  Josephna  (rapttic.  H'ur,  v.  11,  6)  aa  the  natli 
city  (ffi)Xi()ofoneTepbthiEus,andsituBted  in  GalJIi 
— Schwari  adds  (_Pultit.  p.  178)  2D  gUdia  frum  Scppb 
ria  (evidently  confounding  It  with  the  Garitimi,  Tapi 
aiVi  v.r.  ropi'ccwfifi.of  Josephns,  i>/(',  S7I),bnt  that 
the  idte  ii  now  uuknowu. 

Oarve,  Kabc  Bernhard.  a  German  divine  and 
Christian  poet,  was  bom  near  Hanover,  J<.n.  4, 176:^. 
Re  studied  theology  in  the  seminar)'  of  Burliy,  a 
■Don  after  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  liistnry 
at  Niesky.  This  he  left  In  17B7,  nnd  afterwards  (erveil 
In  diBerent  functions  in  Amsterdam,  Eberadorf,  Nor- 
dan,  and  Berlin  successively,  distinguishing  himself 
particularly  in  the  latter  place,  where  his  minlstrationa 
were  eminently  successftal,  despite  the  disordered  state 
of  alTairs  during  the  years  1810-16.  He  was  after- 
warda  at  the  head  of  tbe  Moravian  community  at  Neu- 
aala,  on  the  Oder,  which  post  age  and  inHrmitie*  com- 
inlled  him  to  resign  in  1838.  He  died  .lune  S2, 1841. 
Garve  waa  one  irfthe  best  of  modem  German  hymn 
writers,  especially  excelllnR  in  versification,  and  com- 
bining fecundity  and  ease  of  prodacUon  with  rare  beau- 
ty of  language  and  deep  religious  feeling.  He  pub- 
liahed  Chriidicht  GtaSBge  (GdrUti.  18?6),  containing 
803  pieces,  mostly  original: — " Brddrrgrtafg'''  (Gna- 
dan,]B27):  andleft  many  hymna  in  manuscript.— Her- 
■og,  Rral-EnryilapSdie,  i\;  SC3. 

Garver,  Dinirt.,  was  lurn  in  Washington  Co., 
Hd.,  Janaary  9, 1830.  He  gradoaled  at  Pennsylvania 
College  in  1850,  and  passed  bia  theologicsl  studies  in 
the  seminary  at  Gettysburg.  Ha  was  licensed  to  ' 
preach,  and  soon  after  accepted  a  professorship  in  Illi-  , 
nois  State  University.  This  position  he  occupied  with  . 
honor  la  himself  and  advantage  to  tbe  inatilntion  for  ' 
aeveril  years,  Aftor  spendinj;  some  time  In  visiting  I 
portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  returned  to 
this  country,  and  succossively  preached  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  Grecnsburg,  Pa.  He  died  Sept.  30,  ISSA. 
He  was  an  earnest,  Impressive,  and  successful  minis- 
ter of  the  Lotheran  Church,  a  man  of  enlarged  mind 
and  liberal  heart,  whose  memory  will  be  cherished  with 
•fieclionaU  InUiest.    Bia  only  publications  are,  Our 
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Caulrg  m  H,«  H^  of  Butary,  delivered  Lebre  tkt 
alnmni  of  Pennsylvania  College,  1861  ;  and  TV  Sul- 
dai  Deali  ofHeurg  J.  M^mibat,  [sonounced  in  tbt  Lo- 
theran Church,  Greensbuiv,  1864.     (H.  L.  S.) 

Gary,  Gsoroe,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mluLster  and 
iiiiasionary  to  Orc;:cm,  was  bom  at  Uiddlclield,  Ota^o 
Co.,  N.  ¥.,  Dec.  8,  1793;  entered  tbe  Keer  Englaad 
Conference  In  18U9;  iu  IBIS  was  transferred  to  G*s- 
csce  Conference;  in  1818  was  made  preaidiog  cider; 
in  Ik26  was  Conference  missionary ;  in  ISM,  mlsan- 
■ry  to  tbe  Oneida  Indians ;  in  1836  wt>  tmuferred  to 
Black  River  Conference;  and  tn  1844  was  appmnted 
niiFtionary  superintendent  of  Oregon,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  After  his  return  he  labored  «a 
unUl  inn.  when  his  health  entirely  failed.  He  dU 
March  -15, 1S&5.  Mr,  Gsry  was  an  emioentiy  holy  and 
useful  minister.  He  was  six  times  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  all 
the  ecclesiastical,  religious,  and  sdacatknal  interests 
of  tbe  Church.  He  waa  a  wise  and  safe  counselhir, 
and  hia  influence  in  bis  Confemnee  waa  very  gnat. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  widely  known  for  "lTiie,prr- 
soadve,  and  tanctilied  eloquence,"  which  "mightily 
moved  his  hearers."— ifiniles  0/ C<ii!/fr««ou,  v,  UO ; 
Peck,  Earfy  Jfttltodum  (N.Yoik,  I860,  ISmoX  P-  4H); 
Spragne,  Awu^,  vil,  47B.    (G.  L.  T.) 

GMh'mn  (Hebrew  Gatham',  4S^| ;  SepL  omita, 
Vulg,  Coosn),  prob.  a  prolonged  form  (Keh.  vi,  6)  of 
tbe  name  Gkshbh  (q.  v.). 

Qaaaendl  or  Gaaaend,  Pierrb,  an  emiunt 
French  philosopher  and  scholar,  waa  bom  of  homble 
parentage  Dec.24,l:>9S,atChaaipteroiFr,  a  village  near 
Dlgne,  in  Provence.  He  died  at  Paris  Oct.  24,  IGbi. 
From  his  earilest  yeara  be  was  noted  for  sw«etaes>  of 
disposition,  quickness  of  apprehension,  keenncsaof  nb- 
servatinn,  and  precocity  of  Kcniut.  Aa  a  child  br 
would  wander  in  the  fields  on  clear  nights  to  adrajie 
tbe  beauty,  variety,  and  order  of  the  Starr}-  hosts,  and 
would  thus  ezciu  the  anxiedes  of  his  family,  till  his 
habits  and  occnpations  became  familiar  to  tbem.  At 
four  yean  of  age  he  made  sermons  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  bis  chiidiab  companiona,  at  ten  he  dalirtnd 
a  Ijitin  address  to  the  bishop  of  his  dioceae.  and  at 
sixteen  be  had  already  adopted  ibe  motto  of  his  life— 
iDperc  mde — dare  la  be  wise.  He  waa  early  sent  to 
school,  and,  fortunately,  fell  at  Uigne  into  the  hands 
ofa  teacher  able  to  appreciate  and  develop  hia  won- 
derful powen.  His  tiither  was  with  difficulty  indnced 
tn  permit  his  attendance  at  the  L'niversity  of  Aix. 
along  with  the  sons  of  a  relative,  and  at  that  rels- 
live'a  expense.     He  was  required  to  return  after  a 

Fesaye,  a  learned  Uinorjte,  who  introduced  him  ints 
the  thomy  labyrinths  of  pliiloaophy.  At  the  eipTa- 
tion  of  Ibe  appointed  time  Gassendi  retumed  to  the 
plough,  but  left  it  to  teach  rhetoric  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen in  the  academy  of  Diune.  At  nineteen  he  was 
appointed,  ou  the  death  of  Fesaye,  to  give  InstnictioM 
in  philosophy  at  theUniversity  of  Aix;  but  he  dei-otsd 
himself  chiefly  to  tbe  study  Ot  theology,  as  he  bad  se- 
lected the  Church  for  his  career.  In  1616,  however, 
he  was  simultaneously  elected  to  the  chain  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  bo  accepted  tbe  latter.  The  as. 
thority  of  Aristotle  had  l-een  long  declining  amoag 
the  learned,  and,  in  common  with  many  otbia  piecnr- 
>>ors  and  contemporaries.  Gassendi  employed  himHlf 
in  the  confutation  of  the  peripatetic  dogmas.  Tbe 
conl^o^■er^isl  views  thus  pmrnulpated  were  systema- 
tized In  his  Eiirnlaliiwim  Paradoncanrm  oiimm 
AriitBtrletii  Sbri  inpltm.  Before  publishing  the  week 
he  submitted  it  to  tbe  judgment  of  MichcSa*  Peinac 
and  the  prior  of  Valetta.  By  them  he  waa  pemaded 
to  complete  hie  design  of  entering  the  Church ;  and. 
after  receiving  his  doctorate  of  divinity,  was  throngfa 
their  influence  presented  to  a  unonry  at  Digne.  A 
portion  of  tbe  ParadozTi  was  published  In  1614,  but  tfaa 
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lut  SvB  Lo^ka  warn  withheld  by  the  advice  at  bia 
tritadt.  Slid  his  Ubon  In  thia  direction  were  arretted 
tiytliediiicovtry  that  the  suhjei^t  hid  been  BUfficieiitl}' 
ducoased  by  FruiciAco  pMtrizzi. 

Tbeae  writinga,  peCnlnnc  iu  cbcTMler,  and  full  ol 
j-Duthrul  varils  and  superKeial  olijectioaa,  provoked 
oppoeitioD,  which  wu  not  mitiguled  by  Giuaendl'a 
manifest  predilection  for  the  opiniona  of  Epicurua. 
The  ronnt;  philoBOphBr  had  lieen  bom  at  (be  dose  of 
tbe  lelitjioua  van  ot  I'rance,  and  had  entered  upon 
lilb  amid  the  tunnoil  and  strife  of  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  during  ■  period  when  manjr  apeculativa 
minds  sought  relief  fhim  controversy,  and  from  the 
agitation  of  religloni  and  political  dissenaions,  in  the 
careless  scepticism  end  easy  morality  which  bad  been 
rendered  attrjctive  bj  Montaiijne.  Eccle»iaatical  du- 
tlea  baviU);  eumtnoned  him  to  Paris,  he  profited  by  the 
occasion  to  augment  his  multibrlous  learning,  and  to 
fonn  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  In  the  cupital. 
It  waa  probably  at  thia  time  that  he  was  brouftbt  intu 
intimacy  with  Das  Carles,  an  intimacy  which  was  In- 
terrupted and  ehsken  by  bia  Obtrttiliau  on  the  I'iil- 
etopUeal  Sfedilaliam,  and  by  the  diaiDgenuous  conduct 
of  Des  Cartea  In  regard  to  them.  Gossendl-  wa>  in- 
duced to  accept  in  1G4&  tbe  prufessortbip  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Koyal  College  of  France ;  but  the  exertion 
of  lecturing,  iu  conjunction  with  hia  other  studious 
avocations,  undermined  his  health,  and  compelled  him 

During  this  period  he  gave  to  the  world  tbe  treatise  Dt 
Vita  el  Moribat  Epievri  (Lnjcdunl.  1647),  and  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Teali  Bool  ^  DiogoKi  Lairtiiii  06i9),  with 
eopioos  annotations,  in  which  be  collected  and  ar- 
tmnged  the  abundant  literary  materials  which  he  had 
gathered  for  the  illustration  of  the  philosophy  and  the 
philiMOpber  of  the  Garden.  In  1663  Gossendl  return- 
ad  to  Paria,  and,  after  publishing  the  lives  of  Tycho 
Bmbe,  Copernicus,  Purbach,  Regiomontanus,  and  Pel. 
rsac,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  tbe  completion 
aod  perlection  of  his  scheme  of  speculation,  Ihougb 
these  last  results  of  hia  labors  did  not  appear  till  after' 
hia  death  in  the  Syntagma  Pkilofphia  Epicurm.  Hia 
health  finally  gave  way  in  1654,  and,  after  much  snf- 
feriDg  from  pulmonary  diaease,  he  died,  having  sur- 
vived hia  illaatrioua  rival  Des  Cartes  Ave  years. 

The  complete  works  of  Oaasendi  were  collected  and 
pabllshed  in  165S,  in  6  vobi.  fol.,  by  his  fiends  Louis 
da  Hontmor  and  Francis  Henry,  with  a  biography 
by  Sorbi&ra  prefixed.  The  most  important  of  thete 
works  have  iieeo  already  mentioned,  hot  they  ware 
BCcompanied  by  numeroos  essays  on  vartouB  topics  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  history,  etc.  These 
It  Is  unneceiairy  to  notice,  thoogh  all  branches  of  con- 
temporaneous investigation  engaged  the  attention  of 
Goasendt,  and  bis  reputation  was  higher  and  less  is- 
aailable  in  ecienoe  (ban  In  pbilosoph}'.  Tbe  range  of 
hb  Inquiriea  in  tlie  latter  department  Is  illuatraled  by 
his  early  refutation  of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Robert 
Fludd,  in  the  Examen  Philotopkia  Ftaddiam,  by  his 
DiiqtatUio  Mttaphniic'i.  in  opposition  to  Dea  Cartea, 
and  by  bia  life-long  tabors  in  resuscitating  the  Fpicu- 
r«aQ  doctrine,  eapecially  in  its  physical  developments. 
Bia  lealous  attachment  to  the  daring  Imaginaliona  of 
Epicurus,  and  his  ardent  rehahilltallon  of  the  charac. 
ter  of  tbe  "  Cnoas  jloina"  who  first  forced  the  barriers 

pTDceuil  iDDgo  flsmmantla  nManla  muBdr— 
inrited  misapprehension,  and  were  obnoiioua  to  grave 
criticism.  To  repel  misconception,  he  appended  to  tbe  j 
SfiUtyma  PhiloinpUa  Epirvrrm  a  seriea  of  elaborate 
aaaaya,  in  which  he  repudiated  and  refuted  the  InHdel 
t«Mta  ascribed  to  Epicorns.  This  late  defence,  how- 
am  consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  hia  own  life, 
waa  inadequate  to  preclude  unfavonble  presumptions, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  those  predlapoeed  to  wel- 
eome  them.     tloT  was  bia  intimate  association  with 
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Hobbaa,  La  Hotbe  le  Vayer,  and  other  notable  seep* 
tics  of  the  time,  calculated  to  ins|dre  confidence  ii>  bit 
orthodoxy.  But  there  la  uo  reason  to  suppose  that 
tbe  gdety  of  Gasaendl  was  less  sincere  than  it  was  ha- 
bitual, or  that  he  ever  questioned  the  validity  ot  the 
religion  which  he  profeued.  It  was  an  age  of  par^ 
dox,  and  of  promiscuous  and  vague,  but  earnest  in- 
quiry. Hia  early  resistance  t4i  the  Aristotelians  may 
have  attracted  hia  favor  to  the  ethical  as  well  as  the 
physical  scheme  which  was  most  strongly  contraalad  . 
with  the  poeilions  of  the  peripatetic  acliool.  Tbe  tem- 
per of  tbe  period,  too,  after  long  theological  contro- 
veray  and  a  century  of  religious  war,  desired  the  con- 
clltation  or  the  relegation  of  polemical  asperities,  and 
cherished  a  careless  scepUcism  or  an  unin  qui  ring  faith 
The  morals  of  Epicurus  were  contempliited  by  Ga*. 
sendi  in  their  original  innocence  and  purity,  divested 
of  the  corruptions  which  vitiated  them  in  their  later 
and  more  familiar  appli cations,  and  adorned  with  that 
chaste  sunpliclly  which  won  the  earnest  and  repeated 
commendations  of  the  Stoic  Seneca. 

PkUoiopliy  of  Gauavii—iidtiMt  the  desire  nor  the 
design  of  founding  a  aect  was  entertained  by  GossendL 
Ha  left  no  school,  though  be  made  his  mark  on  the 
scientific  and  speculative  development  of  Europe.  He 
waa  distinguished  by  quick  perception,  accurate  obseN 
vation,  remarkable  penetration  end  discrimination,  va- 
rious research,  and  manifold  accomplishment.  He 
was  enthnsioatic  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  eager 
in  the  exposure  of  inveterate  error,  but  he  bad  uo 
testa  for  ayetem-mongering,  and  was  free  from  tbe 
weaknesses  of  personal  ambition.  He  aimed  rather 
at  rejuvenating  ancient  knowledge  than  at  ina 
ing  new  fancies.  The  cardinal  principle  of  Eplcu 
was  accepted  and  exponnded  by  Gassendi  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  barmoniie  with  the  sim]>llcity,  temper- 
ance, and  purity  of  his  life.  Pleasure  ia  the  suiNiani 
botam — the  final  object,  the  highest  motive  of  bnnuui 
action,  the  crown  of  human  aspirations  j  but  ttala 
pleasure  is  the  pleasure  of  the  good  man ;  the  perfect 
state  of  the  pagan ;  the  present  and  eternal  bliss  of  the 
Christisn.  It  ia  neither  to  ba  attained  nor  sought  by 
personal  Indulgences,  nor  by  concession  to  appetitea; 
but  only  by  tbe  punctiliour  discharge  of  every  duty, 
in  expectaUon  of  that  serenity  of  a  conscience  at  ease, 
which  ia  the  most  abiding  and  the  most  asauring  re- 
ward of  virtue.  Such  n  theory  is  liable  to  great 
abuses,  and  is  certain  to  be  ultimately  abused.  An 
easy  conscience  ia  easily  miatsken  for  a  conscience  at 
ease,  and  happinem  is  identified  with  pieaaure  whan 
pleasure  ceases  to  be  identical  with  happiness.  Pleas- 
ure, in  its  vulgar  sense,  thus  becomes  st  once  the  aim 
of  life  and  the  means  of  securing  that  lum ;  and  pleos- 
nre,  in  its  philosophic  sense,  which  implies  the  concord 
of  desire  with  duty,  is  totally  forgotten  or  ignored. 
Thus  all  the  vices  of  the  Epicurean  stye  are  intro- 
duced. But  it  ia  as  uncritical  as  it  is  uncharitable  to 
Btlgmatiie  tbe  pbiloeopber  Instead  of  the  philosophy 
for  the  perverseness  or  the  perverse  tendency  of  hia 
doctrine.  In  the  most  defecated  Epicureanism  thers 
is  assuredly  an  intricate  confusion  which  eventuates 

words,  and  a  greater  violence  is  dune  to  thought*. 

a  play  upon  terms  and  upon  conceptions — which  dai- 
lies, hewitdcrs.  and  misleads;  but  the  perilous  theais 
may  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  purest  intentionc 
and  the  mnst  rigorous  observance  of  moral  rectitude. 
So  it  was  held  by  Gassendi.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Ilcdimlc  theory  is  not  more  incompatible  with 
Christianity  than  the  utilitarianism  of  William  Psley, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  or  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  menUl 
phUoeophy  of  Gassendi  corresponded  with  his  ethical 
aasamptiona.  He  espoused  sensationalism,  though  in 
m  rigid  or  consistent  form.  He  waa  tbe  legitimate 
precursor  of  Locke  in  both  the  statement  and  tbe  vacil- 
lation of  bis  vitws.    While  rocognlsiiiK  aanaation  and 
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reflectloD  u  tbe  origin  of  our  Ideu,  be  wu  by  no 
memns  inclined  to  pure  maUriilism.  Thii  lncob«nnc« 
at  Uagatgfi  and  doctrine  waa  not  peculiar  to  him.  It 
characCerizu  tbe  wiiole  acbool  tif  Locke,  and  maj  bs 
aacrlbedia  part  lo  Ihe  amlilguitj  of  tbe  tenni  employ- 
ed, in  put  to  the  indialinctneii  and  andiatlngaiibed 
cbancter  of  the  phenomena  commented  on.  There 
wu  a  aimilir  iDcODseqaencs  in  the  phj'aical  ajBtem  of 
Gaiaendi.  He  received  from  Eplcurui,  or,  rather, 
from  Lucretius,  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  of  a  vacnum, 
and  of  the  regaUt  operation  of  natural  forcea  {  hut  he 
did  not  admit  the  accidental  coUiaion  and  carnal  Impli- 
caUou  of  primary  particles,  nor  did  he  exclude  the  di- 
vine wiU  and  the  divine  Intelligence  from  the  order  of 
creation.  In  hia  separate  tenets  as  in  his  general  in- 
tellectual habit,  be  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his 
more  famous  and  more  methodical  contemporary,  Des 
Cartes.  Positions  apparently  materialutic  wera  main- 
tained by  him  in  conjunction  with  a  faiUiful  adherence 
to  both  natural  and  revealed  religion  :  and  be  offered 
tbe  strange  spectacle  of  a  siucera  and  preposterous 
Epicurean  who  was  equally  sincere  aa  a  Christian  and 
aa  an  ordained  teacher  of  Christianity.  Des  Cartes, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  with  principles  essentially  idealis- 
tic, combined  the  postnlates  of  the  Infinite  tenuity  and 
divisibility  of  matter,  of  a  pinunn,  and  of  tbe  vertigi- 
nous evolntion  of  the  universe,  with  practical  but  nn- 
avowed  Pyrrhonism.  There  was  point,  but  there  was 
also  inadeqnacy  and  injustice  in  the  reciprocated  an- 
tonamiBlas  with  wliich  these  philoBophers  discredited 
each  other's  system — In  tbe  0  ombu  /  applied  by  Gse- 
rendi  to  Des  Cartes,  and  in  the  Cenro/ with  whici  " 
Cartes  retorted  upon  Gassendi.  Ko  doubt  the  contro- 
vdrsial  attitude  of  Gassendi  betrayed  blm  Into  exagger- 
ated and  unguarded  expression ;  but  his  physical  sys- 
tem, though  borrowed  fivm  Epicnruf,  may  be  so  limit«d 
and  explained  as  to  olTer  no  offence  lo  rellii^DS  faith. 
It  Bhould  bo  remembered  that  his  specntations  wer 
hazarded  in  tbe  infancy  of  physical  science ;  that  his 
aptitudes,  studies,  and  aims  were  cliiefly  scienliflc; 
that  the  materials,  processes,  aud  Instruments  of  sci- 
ence were  as  yet  rude,  cumbrous,  andunshapenj  that, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  scientiHc 
method  and  sdentiiio  conclusions  often  appear  irrecon- 
cilable with  religion  and  revelation.  The  certain  har- 
mony of  the  book  of  natnn  and  the  Book  of  God  may, 
indeed,  be  asserted  o  priori  to  be  a  necessitj-,  and  was 
so  asserted  by  Lord  Bacon;  hot  this  harmony  is  still 
very  indistinct.  The  Epicurean  creed  wu  an  extrav- 
agant and  premature  attempt  at  scientific  procednre, 
yet  it  has  been  recently  recognised  by  high  sclei "'" 
BUthority  lo  be  essentially  scientlliG  in  (brm  and 
however  conjectural  and  arbitrary  In  development.  In 
chancter  as  in  purpose,  it  fs  curiously  analogous  to 
the  most  recent  speculations  of  Bcientillc  infidelity. 
The  sublimated  Epicureanism  of  Gassendi  was.  In  like 
manner,  an  imperfect  anticipation  of  modem  scientific 
reasoning.  It  resembles  the  heterogeneous  schemes 
of  those  who  too  hastily  combine  problematical  science 
with  old  religions  dogmatism.  Though  it  proved  it- 
self Incapable  of  instituting  a  school,  It  was  a  potent 
influence  in  stimulating,  directing,  and  moulding  the 
•deBtiflo  spirit  which  illumined  the  latter  half  of  the 
ITth  century,  and  Inaugurated  the  briltlanl  en  of  mod- 
em sdence.  Dalton's  atomic  theory  Is  not  the  only 
dream  of  present  scientific  belief  which  may  be  traced 
bach  to  Gassendi.  Hobties  and  Locke,  Barrow  and 
Newton,  were  largely  indebted  to  the  Impetus  commu- 
nicated by  blm.  If  not  to  his  teachings ;  and  It  is  need- 
less to  acknowledge  oor  continunl  and  manifest  obli- 
gations to  those  great  names.  On  Ihe  suliject  of  Gas- 
sendi, there  is  little  to  be  consulted  beyond  the  several 
editions  of  his  works,  the  historians  of  modern  philos- 
ophy, nnd  tbe  lives  of  Iho  philosopher  by  Sorlilire 
(Pari^  1658)  and  by  BonRerel  (Paris,  1787),  with  M.  de 
I^varde's  Hiforieai  md  Critical  EpitUe  to  tbe  latter 
biographer.    (G.F.H.) 
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OaiBQAT,  JoHAm  JoesvK,  ■  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  at  Bnni,  near  PIndenc,  Aogost  SO, 
17!7,  studied  theology  at  Innsbruck  and  Prague,  was 
ordained  priest  in  1760,  and  in  ITAS  was  settled  as  paa- 
tor  at  KlOsterle.  After  Hlling  that  sUtioo  for  smt 
fifteen  years,  he  began  to  believe  in  the  cure  of  pfay^ 
cal  disorders  by  exorcism,  in  virtue  of  tlie  power  cbb- 
fbrred  on  him  by  his  ordination.  Hi*  Grat  attempts 
were  made  upon  himself,  and  having  been,  u  be 
thought,  snccessfnl,  he  felt  encouraged  lo  ftdloiw  what 
be  conilderBd  bis  calling.  He  travelled  much,  curing 
the  sick,  wbo  were  brought  to  him  often  from  place* 
a£ir  off.  "  Tbe  bishop  of  Constance  called  faim  to  Ua 
residence,  bat,  having  come  very  Boon  to  the  convie- 
tlou  that  be  wu  a  charlatan,  advised  bim  to  rcton  to 
his  parsonage.  Gaasner  betook  himself,  however,  to 
other  prelates  of  the  empire,  some  of  whom  beUeved 
that  bis  cures  were  miraculous.  In  1774  he  even  n- 
ceived  a  call  tmra  Ihe  bishop  at  Ratisbon  to  ESlwan- 
gen,  where,  br  the  mere  word  of  command,  Cfcssrt 
(Give  over),  he  cured  peraons  who  pretended  to  be 
lame  or  blind,  but  especially  those  afflicted  with  c«- 
volslons  and  efdlepsy,  who  were  oil  auppoaed  to  be 
poBseaeeQ  by  the  devil.  Althoogh  an  official  perata 
kept  a  contiDaed  recrad  of  his  cures.  In  which  the  meac 
extraoldinary  things  wen  testified,  yet  it  was  toaai 
only  too'  soon  thai  Gaasner  very  often  made  pemos 
In  health  play  the  part  of  thoM  In  sickness,  and  that 
bis  cures  of  real  sufferen  were  successful  only  so  long 
as  tbeir  imagination  remained  heated  by  the  pem>- 
aions  of  the  conjuror"  (Chambers,  from  Orr-.  LnQam, 
s.  v.).  Finally,  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  forbade  his 
emrcuflu,  and  the  archbishops  Anton  Peter  of  Pnigvc 
and  Hieronymus  of  SaUbur,;  declared  Ifaemsclva 
atralnst  hhn  (see  A  ci.  hiitor.  ted.  noMtri  temgnrrit,  xix, 
Slby,  Pope  iHns  VI  expressed  bis  disapprobation  both 
of  Gassner's  deeds  and  writings.  Be  died  in  relira- 
ment  April  4,  J779.  Uvater  (q.  v.)  believed  in  tbe 
reality  of  many  of  the  cnrei  ascribed  to  Gassner,  and 
regarded  them  as  the  result  of  an  extraordinai?  pow- 
er of  fklth.  Among  his  works,  the  most  rematkable 
are  H'rite.Jhimm  md  gmnd  at  Mm,  aud  nkig  tmd 
goUt^ig  a  iterin,  etc.  (Kempten,  1774 ;  Augsb.  17TB, 
8d  ed.).  and  J.J.  Gaiuter't  AMrort  cafd.  Ammtilta 
ffta  idder  tdne  GrSmb  k.  ITeiw  t.  rxorrirBi  (Augsburg 
J774).— Heriog,  Rml-Eiicyklop.  Iv,  664 ;  Uoefer,  Kem. 
Biog.  GMrait.  xix,  &e6;  Sleninger,  Die  aafgidtctith 
Ciamrrtchen  WintdrrcHm  (ITTS);  Semler,  Sawimlwnf  . 
eon  Bnrfm  u,  A  vfiaun  ihtr  die  Gamtriclit  Gtitltr- 
bttdiK6ni»g  (Halle,  1776). 

OaatOD.  Sea  Aittuont,  St.,  Obdebs  or  (voL  i, 
p,  252). 

Oamtrnll,  Fbahcib,  tdshop  of  Cheater,  was  bcm  at 
Slaptou,  In  Northamptonshire,  abont  1(16!,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ  Chnrdi 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  praacher  at  lincoln't 
Inn,  and  Boyle  lecturer.  In  1700  he  took  the  degree 
of  D,D,,  and  in  1702  be  was  appointed  c«nOD  of  Chritt 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  queen,  and  in  1714  bishop  of  Chester,  with  pemlc- 
slon  to  retain  bis  canonry,  hot  he  resigned  his  preach- 
srahip  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Though  never  friendly  to 
liisbop  Atterbnry's  politics,  he  stood  by  him  In  Parlia- 
ment when  the  BUI  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  InMghl 
in  against  bim,  and  voted  against  his  banifhnent. 
He  survived  that  event  but  a  few  yean.  The  gout 
put  an  end  to  bis  lift,  Nov.  £4, 1726.  His  most  impor- 
tant writings  are,  Tht  Certainis  qfRttigimi  n  ptutnd, 
Boyle  lectnra  (Land.  1697,  8vo)  -.^Tki  Ceriaimj  «/ tit 
Chrittimt  Enrlation  (Lond,  1699, 8vo) :—  Tin  Ckn^sm 
/wMMa  (Lond.  1717, 12mo,  3d  ed.):— Lat.  /MfinttkWt 
Ckriiliimm  (lAmd-Kie,  limoyi—Deitm  truly  rtfrttalt- 
ed  (Lond.  17M,  Svo.) :— Anmrb  on  Clarlt't  DoHrmi 
of  the  Ttini's  (Lond.  I7I4,  8vo).— Hook,  Bias-  Eteltt. 
vol.  VI  Chalmers,  Biog.  Dtctionarji,  s.  v. 

Oatslur,  CbailM,  son  of  Thomas  Gataker  (ait 
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balow),  wu  boni  mt  Rothtrhltha  *bont  1614,  wid  wm 
•dncatwl  at  St.  Paura  School,  at  Sidney  CoUegii.  Caro- 
btidgi,  and  at  Pembroke  College,  OilonL  He  Iw- 
eame  chaplain  to  vucoimt  Falkland,  and  aftarwardi 
rsctor  of  Ho^-guiEon,  in  BuckingbaniBhin,  irben  ha 
conUnuHl  rmm  1647  till  hia  death  in  IGBO.  Among 
bU  writin;*  an,  Tlu  Wag  <•/  Trvik  mrf  Ftaet,  or  a 
JtteiiiiciU.iliin  f^  81.  Paid  and  SI.  Jamti  eoiteermHg  Jo*- 
Hfct^on  (1669,  8vo)  -.—An  Atttatr  to  fine  capHout  Qaa- 
tiompropouidtdhii  a  Factor  for  dtt  Pap<Kii,b!i  paraBtl 
QaetHau  and  peatat  SaoliOunu  (Load.  1678,  4Io)  :— 
Tit  Fapitli'  Bail,  or  lirir  UfKli  ifelkod  o/  gaining 
PnK^Ut  antietTrd  {Lond,  167*,  4to) ;  —  /dmographta 
Dodrina  dt  Jwitjficatitma  ttamdiai  Ti/pmn  in  Momte 
(Lond.  1G81,  4Io).  Gataker  wrote  AmtnaditnuMi  on 
Bull'*  Hanumia  ApoiloHca,  which  broneht  out  BdU'* 
Xmum  Cauara.  —  Hook,  Ecet.  Biog,  v,  276 ;  Wooda, 
Ath€i^Oiim.yii\.n. 

Qataker,  Thomas,  waa  bora  Sept.  4,  1G74,  In 
LoudoD,  wb«re  bia  fatber  wa>  rector  of  St.  Edmund'a. 
He  waa  educaled  at  St.jDbn'a  College,  Camliridga, 
aud  alioat  lliOl  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Hs 
held  thia  employment  for  ten  years,  and  applied  him- 
self especially  to  the  Btudy  of  tbs  Scriptures  In  Hebrew 
and  Grsek,  and  wrote  aeTeral  works  in  iUnstTBlion  of 
the  OU  Testament,  He  also  wrote  OfAe  Nature  md 
I^as  o/'Zo(((Lond.  1619, 4to),  In  which  he  dlMingulabe* 
between  innocent  and  unlawful  (nmea  of  chance.  In 
IGII  be  waa  appointed  rector  of  Rotbeihithe.  In  1637 
he  printed  a  defence  of  his  treatise  on  Loia  under  the 
titia  TIkiimrt  Galatfri  Ijmdlaolu  Antithtn»  partim  G. 
Ammi.parlim  G.  Varlii  dt  Sorit  IlKtiiu*  rtpotUa  (4to). 
In  1642  be  was  cboson  to  sit  in  the  WeatmiDiter  As- 
MDibly,  where  in  severj]  inalancea  he  differed  from 
the  majority.  He  afterwards  wrote,  with  others,  the 
Aiaolatioiu  on  Ha  Bible,  which  were  published  by  the 
Asaembiji  tbs  notes  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  by 
bim.  "In  1648,  Gataker,  witb  other  London  clergj'- 
men,  to  tbs  numtjer  of  forty-aeren,  remonstrsted 
a^oat  the  measures  taken  by  the  Long  Parliament 
wiUi  raapcct  to  kin|{  Churlea,  and  he  became,  in  conse- 
quence, an  ol^t  of  inspicion  to  the  ruling  powers,  hut 
by  hia  mild  condnct  be  escaped  personal  annoyance. 
In  1662  he  putiliihed  a  Latin  traaslation  of  H.  Aut^ 
liua's  Htdliaiioni,  with  valuable  notes,  tables  of  refer- 
ence, and  a  preliminsry  discourse  on  the  philoaopby 
of  the  Stmcs.  In  tbe  latter  part  of  his  life  be  had  to 
sustain  a  controversy  agaiost  the  pretended  astrologer 
William  LiUy."  He  died  June  £7, 1654.  Hia  Opera 
Critica,  edited  by  Wilslui,  were  published  at  Utrecht, 
1698,  i  vols.  fol.,conUining, besides  the  Meditations, 
his  Cimaa  and  Adartaria  SUtctUoHta,  being  disqni- 
sitiona  on  Biblical  sulijecta,  and  Dt  Jfori  Taltnnenti 
Sglo,  with  other  philological  and  critical  essays.  Ga. 
taker  waa  a  man  of  high  reputation  for  Icaminf;. 
Echaid  remarks  of  him  that  he  "was  the  most  cele- 
bnhkl  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  being  higbly  es- 
taemed  by  Satmasius  and  other  foreigners ;  and  It  Is 
hard  to  aay  which  is  nwst  remarkable,  his  exemplary 
piety  and  charity,  bis  polite  llteratnre,  or  his  bnmllity 
and  modesty  in  refusing  prefermeDts." — Hook,  Eeeh*. 
Bieg.  v,  275;  Jones,  CAriiliim  Siograplijn  Et^Uii  Cg- 
elopitdia,  B.  y. ;  Wood,  AHma  Oxom.  vol.  U. 

Oa'tam  (Heb.  Gatan',  Qns>,  according  to  Ge- 
eenios  bom  tbe  Arab,  pang ;  according  to  FQrst  trom 
BP^-^f ,  o  bunt  vallty;  Sept  ToSaifi  and  roSop  T.  r. 
roM^o/i ;  Vnlg.  Gotham  and  (Todon),  the  fourth  named 
of  tbe  sons  of  Eliphax,  tbe  son  of  Eian,  and  fbunderof 
a  eorreaponding  Edomitish  tribe  (Gen.  xizvi,  11, 16; 
1  Cbnn.  1,  86).  B.C.  post  1927.  Knobel  (Cat.  ad  loc.) 
compares  Jodam,  an  Arsb  tribe  inhabiting  the  Hlsma, 
a  port  of  ML  Sberah,  tbe  5  having  dropped  from  the 
name  (Oesenlns,  Tha.  p.  B76) ;  while  RMlger  {ib.  Ap- 
pend, p,  80)  refers  to  the  Arab  tribe  Jttiamak,  nien- 
tiuoed  by  Ibn-Dnrald  (1SH,  p.  BOO).    See  Iddkxa. 
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Oatoh,  Ptntip,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mtnlster, 
was  born  In  Marvland  Blarch  2, 1761 ;  was  conrertod 
In  I7T2 :  entered  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Conference  as  a  inv- 
elling  preacher  in  1774;  labored  in  Mew  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  for  some  yeara,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia fbr  about  twenty  years.  He  then  emigrated  to 
Ibe  Northwestern  Territory  In  1796,  and  settled  near 
the  viOagt  of  Cincinnati,  where,  after  a  useful  career 
as  a  citizen  and  minister  in  thut  new  country,  be  died, 
December  28,  1835.  See  M'Lesn,  Stflch  <■/  Philip 
G<ach  (Cincinniti,  1854);  MintOa  </  Cofftrmca,  ii, 
408;  Spnguo,  Annal;  vii,60. 

Oat«(prDp.*iT^,si(ii'(ir,xuAiT;  which  are  alio  osed 
[espec.  the  Heb.  word]  for  door  [q.  v.],  although  this 
latter  is  more  properly  designated  by  nra,pe'lhadi, 
aa  opening,  of  which  H^?,  di'lili,  was  tbe  volpe,  Gr. 
a-pa  i  there  also  occur  f,0,  mph,  1  Chron.  ix,  19,  21,  ■ 
turihifa  or  "  thtvshold,"  as  usually  elsewhere  render- 
ed ;  and  the  Chald.  7^n,  Ura',  an  otfnMoe,  only  in 
Ezra  and  Dan.),  tbe  entrance  to  inclosed  grounds, 
buildings,  dwelling-houses,  tawnH,  etc.  (see  llmmsen, 
Lamd  md  Book,  i,  29  sq.).  Thus  we  And  mentioned-^ 
1.  Gab*  nfCititi,  ss  of  Jerusalem,  its  sheep.gate,  fish- 
gate,  etc.  (Jsr.  mvU,  13;  Meh.  1,8:  11,3;  r,B);  of 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix,  1);  of  Gsia  (Judges  xvl,  8).  S. 
Gale  of  TOgal  palacet  (Neb.  Hi.  8).  8.  Gata  of  Ik 
TempU,  Tbe  temple  of  Eieklel  had  two  gates,  one 
towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  tbe  east;  tbe  Ut> 
ter  cloeed  (Esek.  :tliv,  1, 2),  tbe  other  mutt  have  been 
open.  Tbe  gales  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very 
massive  and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  earr- 
ings (1  Kings  rl,  84,  85 ;  2  Kings  xviii,  16).  Those  of 
Ibe  Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold ;  thoae  of  tbe  Temple  of  fir  (1  Kings 
vi,  31,  32,  84;  Eiek.  xli,  28,  24).  Of  the  gates  of  the 
outer  courts  of  Herod's  temple,  nine  were  covered  with 
goIdandsUver,  as  well  ss  tbe  posts  and  lintels;  but  the 
middle  one,  Ibe  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts  ili,  2),  waa  mads 
entirely  of  Corinthisn  brass,  and  wss  considered  t« 
■urpasi  tbe  others  far  in  costliness  (Joseph.  War,  t,  G, 
S).  This  gate,  which  was  lo  heavy  ai  to  require  twen- 
ty men  to  dose  it,  was  unexpectedly  found  open  on  one 
occasion  shortlv  before  the  doae  of  tbe  siege  (Joseph. 
War,  vi,  G,  8 ;  Ap.  ii,  9).  4.  Ca<e>  aftombi  (Matt,  xzvil, 
60).  6.  Gfilf  ifpritom.  In  Acta  xil,  10,  mention  b 
madeof  tbe  iron  gate  of  Peter's  prison  (xvl,  27).  Pnb 
dentins  (Periiltphanom,  v,  846)  rpeaks  of  gate-kecp- 
cn  ofptlaons.  6.  Cafes  o^conrnu  (1  Kings  xiz,  1^. 
7.  (;(Vesa/'coii^(Exod.xxaiU  26,27;  see  Heb.  xill, 
12).  The  camps  of  the  Romans  generally  had  fbnr 
gates,  of  which  the  drsl  was  called /lor'a  TimCorui,  the 
second  dtrvmann,  the  third  prina'palit,  the  fourth  gain- 
faiM(Rosin..4>if>'7.i?<mi.x,12).  The  camp  of  the  Tro- 
jans is  also  descriliedas  having  had  gates  (Virgil,  .^a. 
Ix,'24).  Tbe  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Exod.  xxxii,  27). 
We  do  not  know  of  what  materiala  tbe  incloaurea  and 
gates  of  the  temporary  camps  of  tbe  Hebrews  were 
formed.  In  Egyptian  monuments  such  incloaures  ars 
indicated  by  lines  of  upright  shields,  with  gates  appa- 
rently of  wicker,  defended  by  a  strong  guard.  In  Lttei 
Egyptian  times,  tbe  gates  irf  the  temples  seem  to  bava 
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rbegatew&jg  of  AujriaDcitieawere  arcbedor  sqiion 
headed  enlnmcea  in  the  will,  Bometimes  flunked  b; 
hiwen  (Lajrard,  Ninath,  ii,  S68, 395 ;  iVin.  and  Bab.  f 
231  i  Mm.  o/Xia.  pt.  li,  pi.  49 1  *ee  alto  Auyrun  baa 
-"-'-  "  "-"  ""-I.  No».  19,23,26).     The  entrance 
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I  ed  gat«  an  mentiaDed  by  traTslcra,  inch  m*  Hioia  at 
I  the  town  gates  of  Algiers  (Pitt's  Letter,  viil,  10),  uri 
of  the  towers  or  the  so^oalled  iron  bridge  at  Antiocfe 
(Pococke,  Tol.  il,  pt.  1,  p.  172).  Galea  of  iron  are  «laD 
mentioned  by  Hesiod  {Tlmy.  TSS),  by  Virsil  (.£jmW, 
l,4S2:  v]i, 600),  kaiW Ovid (Metamorjilioia,vu,  lie). 
2.  Gala  ofMlaie,  and  of  pearls,  are  mentioned  in  Ikk. 
lir,  12,  and  Hev.  xxi,  12,  wtd<:h,  it  has  juetly  Ixen  BBp- 
posed,  refbr  to  anch  doiirr,  cut  ont  of  a  finale  il«l^  at 
are  DccarionalljdlacoTered  In  andent  oountrira  (Sbsv. 
p. 310;  Burckhardt,59ria,p.e8,74j  PoHer.i/.'iMfc.ii. 
22,132!  i<»y<  CoW.n/rmc.  ii,428).  At  Escwan  (Sy. 
ene),  in  Upper  ligypt,  theie  ts  a  granite  gatewav  bal- 
ing the  name  of  Alexander,  the  ion  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (WilkinsoD,  iii,  403).  The  doon  leading  lo  the 
several  c  hamlwta  of  the  aoialled ' '  Tomba  of  the  Kioga. " 
near  Jerusaleni,  were  each  furmed  of  a  single  stone 
seven  inches  thick,  sculptured  so  as  to  resemble  fcmr 
panels:  the  stiles,  muntins,  and  other  parte  «ere  cut 
with  great  art,  and  rxactly  resembled  those  of  a  door 
made  l>y  a  carpenter  st  the  present  day — the  whole  be- 
ing completely  (mooth  and  polished,  and  n.ost  accunce 
I  in  its  projiortions.  The  doors  tamed  on  pivola,  irf 
the  same  stone  of  ichich  the  rest  of  them  were  com. 
I  posed,  whii'h  were  Inserted  in  coTTCsponding  socket! 
above  and  below,  the  lower  tenon  being  of  coune  ibart- 
This  ts  one  of  the  modes  In  which  heavy  doors  of  wood 
aro  now  hang  in  the  East.  One  of  these  doors  was 
still  hanging  Id  Maundrell's  time,  and  "  did  not  touch 
its  lintel  bj*  at  least  tbree  inches."  Bat  all  these  doors 
are  now  thrown  down  and  broken  (Honconjs,  p.  30S: 
Thevenot,  p.  261 ;  Pococke,  II,  21 ;  Hanndrell,  tub  Mar. 
28;  Wilde,  11,  299;  Robinson,  i,  630).  Similar  doon 
are  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  (7>awi»,  pt.  il,  vol.  i,  p. 
262)  in  the  remarkal>le  excavated  sepulchres  at  Td- 
messus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  oth- 
ers were  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (rratwb^  P-^0!) 
in  the  sepolchres  noar  Bysan  (Bethshan).  There  an 
stone  doors  to  the  houses  in  the  Hauran  beyond  tba 
Jordan  (Burckbardt,  p.  68)  i  and  in  the  north  of  Persa 
the  street  doors  of  superior  houses  are  often  compond 
I  of  a  single  slab  of  a  kind  of  slate.  In  the  ancient  atp- 
'  alchre  recently  discovered,  aa  described  by  Dr.  Wilde 
I  {NoTTalm,  ii,  343),  theoulo- door  is  formed  by  a  tingle 
I  slab,  and  moves  on  Jorvonta/ pivnts  that  run  into  aock- 
I  ets  cut  in  the  pilasters  at  the  tup.  In  the  manner  of  a 
j  swinging  hinge.  6.  Gata  efwood.  Of  this  kind  were 
probably  the  gates  of  Ga- 
ca  (Judg.  zvi,  3).  They 
had  generally  two  valvej, 
which,  according  to  Fa- 
ber'a  description  (^An^  p. 
son),  had  sometimes  mail- 
er doors,  or  wickets,  to  af- 
ford a  pasasge  when  the 
principal  ptXe  was  closed 
— a  fuel  which  he  applies 
to  the  illuEtration  of  Hatt 
vii,  13. 

The  porta  of  the  doomj 
were  the  tbiuhold  (~^, 
Judg.  ill,  37 ;  SepL  wpo- 
9opoii,  Yiilg.  /Mun),  the 
side-posts  (rimij  j  m8- 


Al  the  gutoa  oftowni  served  the  ancients  as  places 
jf  security  [see  FoRvincrtTios],  a  dorable  material 
was  required  for  them,  and  accordingly  we  find  n;en- 
tioned— 1.  <7nfu  p/iron  onJ  Arau  (Psu.  cvli,  IR;  lu. 
:ilv,  2 ;  Acts  zii.  III).  It  is  probable  that  gates  thus 
described  were,  in  fact,  only  sheeted  with  plates  of 
copper  or  iron  (VabeT,ATclvrol.  p.  297),  and  it  is  prob- 
ably in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  hundred 
hraien  gates  ascriiKal  to  the  ancient  Babylon.  Theve- 
not (royajf,  pi  a((3)  describes  the  six  gntes  of  Jerusa- 
lem us  covered  with  iron,  which  ia  probably  still  the 
case  with  the  four  gates  now  open.   Other  iron-cover- 
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the  lintel  (qipO^ ;  ^\ti,  nptriimmare,  £zod.  zii,  7). 
1 1  was  on  the  lintel  and  side-posts  that  the  Llood  of  tba 
Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Exod.  xii,  7.  tl).  A  trace 
of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship  seems  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Ijiyard,  A'iit.  il,  266). 
Gatea  were  generally  protected  by  some  works  against 
the  surprises  of  enemies  (Jer.  ixxIt,  4).  SomeUmei 
two  gates  were  constructed  one  behind  BDother,  an  oot- 
er  and  inner  one ,  or  there  were  turrets  on  both  iide> 
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•troDg,  hsary  bold  uid  locki  of  bnHi  or  iron  (Etant.  iil, 
&:  1  Sun.  sxiii,T;  1  Klnga  iv,  13;  i  Cfaron.  viii,  S; 
Jer.xlT,i;  i1lx,B1;  Fu.  cxlvil,  18).  Tbla  wu  prob- 
ablv  done  witb  a  view  to  tbe  ufcty  of  the  town,  end 
to  prevent  hostile  ianwd*  (Harmer's  Oiurrationt,  i, 
188).  The  kefs  of  gstea,  u  well  u  of  doora,  were 
Kcnenll y  of  wood ;  and  Thevenot  observes  that  gstes 
■night  In  opened  even  witb  the  finger  pat  into  the  key- 
bole— from  which  Hsnner  elucidates  the  pauage  in 
tile  Song  of  SolomoD,  v.  4.  The  doors  tbemselvei  of 
Uie  larger  gates  mentioned  in  Scriptare  were  two- 
leaved,  plated  witb  meUl  (Judg.  xvl,  S;  Neb.  lii,  3-10; 
Pea.  cvii,  Ifl :  Isa.  xlv,  1,  i).  Gates  not  dofended  by 
Iron  were  of  coarse  llalile  to  be  set  on  fire  tv  an  ene- 
my (Judg.  Ix,  52). 

'The  gates  of  lowos  were  kept  open  or  shut  accord- 
ing  to  circumstanceg :  in  time  of  war  tbey  were  closed 
■Sainit  tbeinroadaof  tbeeneniy(Joab.  ii,6),  but  they 
-were  opened  when  the  enemy  bad  been  conqaered. 
Od  festive  occasions  they  were  also  thrown  wide  open, 
to  which  Psa.  xziv,  7  alludes.  This  opening  of  tbe 
Kates,  as  well  as  closing  them,  was  done  by  means  of 
keys.  Tbit  near  the  gates  towers  were  often  con- 
Btmcted.  serving  for  defence  against  attacks  of  the  en- 
smy,  may  be  inferred  f^m  Deat.  ili,  b;  i  Sam.  irlii, 
34 ;  Jndg.  ix,  86,  comp.  with  52.  So  JuveDal  (So/,  vi, 
290)  pnia  tbe  towen  of  tbe  gates  for  the  gates  Ihem- 
•elvea.  Tirgll  {.En.  vi,  660)  represents  the  Infernal 
gale  as  having  a  tower.  Enemies,  therefore,  In  be- 
sieging towns,  were  must  anxions  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  gales  as  quicklv  as  possible  (Deut.  xviii,  S3; 
Judg.  ix,  40 ;  2  Sam.  x,  8 ;  xi,  83 ;  1  Kings  viil,  S7  ; 
Job  V,  4i  Isa.  xxil,  7;  xxviii,  6);  and  generally  the 
town  was  conquered  when  its  gstes  were  ocrnpied  by 
tbe  invading  troopa  (DeuC.  xxivill,  67  j  Judg.  v,  D), 
This  observation  Is  mule  also  by  several  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  (Heiodlan,  BiHor.  1, 12,  ^  14;  Virgil, 
jEn.  ii,e02  sq.).  In  or  nesr  the  gates,  therefore,  they 
placed  watchmen,  and  a  sufficiently  strong  guard,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
defend  the  works  In  case  of  need  (Judg.  xviii,  16;  2 
Kin,^  vii,3j  Neh.  xili,23;  see  Herodlan,  Hufor.  iii,3, 
§  21 ;  Virgil,  /En.  ii,  366  >q.,  865).  Regarded,  there- 
fore,  as  positions  of  great  importance,  the  gates  of 
cities  were  carefully  gSarded  abd  closed  at  nightfall 
(Deut.iii,6;  Josh.  Ii,  5,  7;  Judg.  ix,  40,44;  1  Sam. 
xxlii,  Ti  3  Sam.  xi,  £3;  Jer.  xixix,  4,  Judith  i,  4). 
They  contained  chambers  over  the  gateway,  and  prob- 
ably also  chambers  or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  va- 
rious porposes  to  which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam. 
xviii,  34;  Layard.JVu.  anJiKift.  p.  67,  andnote).  In 
the  Tem|de,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier  clsss^ 
es  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  appointed 
to  keep  the  gates  (Jer.  xxxv,  4;  3  Kings  x"  " 
IB;  1  Chron.  ix,  18,10;  Estb.  li,!I;  C^^Sb;  Sept. 
Ovpurpoi.  mrXaipai ;  Vu]g.  portarii,  junitorri).  In  the 
A.V.these  are  frequently  called  "portcrs,"a  word 
which  haa  now  acquired  a  difl^rent  moaning.  The 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  tbe  palace  of  the 
shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of  tbe 
gate  (Chardin,  vii,  SG9). 

We  read  that  sonte  portions  of  the  law  were  to  be 
written  on  the  gates  of  towns,  as  well  as  on  tbe  di>~rs 
of  houses  (Deut.  vl,  9;  li,  30) ;  end  IfthU  u  to  bo  liter- 
ally understood  (comp.  Isa.  liv,  13;  Rev.  xxl,  31),  it 


recdves  Uluatretion  from  tbe  practice  of  the  Moslems 
in  painting  pataages  of  tbe  Koran  on  their  pnblic  and 
private  gates  (Uaundrell,  E.  T.  p.  488 ;  Lane,  UoA.  Eg. 
1,29;  Raowolff,rro«eii,pt.iii,chsp,  10;  Ray,  ii,  378), 
Various  artificial  figures  and  inscriptions  were  en- 
graved on  their  gates  by  the  Romaoi  (Vii^,  Gtorg. 
iii,  26  sq.).     See  Post. 

Gales  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  places  at 
which  were  boldsn  conrts  of  Justice,  to  administer  the 
law  and  determine  points  In  dispute:  hence  ju^^M 
tA<;atearespokenof(Deut.  xvl,  IS;  ivii.B;  xxi,  19; 
xxv,CT;  Josh.  xx,4;  Ruth  iv,  1 ;  3  Sam.  iv,  2 ;  xix, 
8;  1  Kings  xiii,  10;  Job  xxlx,  T;  Prov.  xxU,  33; 
xxiv,  7  ;  Lam.  v,  14;  Amos  v,  12;  Zech.  viii,  IG). 
The  reason  of  this  custom  is  apparent ;  for  the  gstes 
being  places  of  great  concourse  and  resort,  tbe  conrts 
held  at  them  were  of  easy  access  to  all  the  people ; 
witnesses  and  auditors  to  all  trsnsactions  were  easily 
secured  (a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  absence 
or  scanty  use  of  written  documents);  and  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  magistrate  was  insured  by  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedings  (comp.  Polyb.  xv,  81). 
There  was  within  the  gate  a  particular  place,  where 
the  Judges  set  on  chairs,  and  this  custom  mast  be  un- 
derstood as  referred  to  when  we  read  that  cAnrts  were 
held  mder  lis  gala,  as  may  be  proved  fh>m  1  Kings 
xxil,  10;  2  Chron.  xviii,  E>.  Apart  ftom  the  holding 
ofconrta  of  justice,  the  gate  served  for  reading  tbe  taw, 
and  for  proclaiming  ordinances,  etc.  (3  Chron.  xxzii,  6 ; 
Neh.  viii,  1,  8).  We  see  from  Prov.  ixxi,  58;  Lam.  v, 
14,  that  the  inferior  magistrates  held  a  court  in  the 
gates,  as  well  as  tbe  superior  judges  (Jer.  xxxvi,  10); 
and  even  kings,  at  least  occasionallv,  did  the  ssifie  (1 
Kings  xxii,  10,  comp.  with  Psa.  xxvii,  5).  The  gates 
at  Jerusalem  served  the  same  purpose ;  but  for  the 
great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  many  places  of  Justice 
were  required.  Thus  we  find  tbat  Kehemiab  (iii,  32) 
calls  a  parUcular  gate  of  this  city  the  counsel-gate,  or 
JDstice-gaCe,  which  seema  to  have  had  a  preference, 
though  not  exclusive,  since  courts  must  have  been 
holden  in  the  other  gates  also.  After  the  erection  of 
the  second  Temple,  the  celebrated  great  Sanhedrim, 
indeed,  assembled  in  the  so-cslled  nmr/ont  eimrrre  of 
the  Temple  ;  but  we  find  that  one  of  the  Synedria  of 
Jerusalem,  consisting  of  twenty-three  members,  as- 
sembled in  the  east  gate,  leading  to  the  court  of  Ursel, 
the  other  in  tbe  gate  leading  to  the  Temple  Mount. 
Tbe  same  custom  prevails  to  the  present  day  among 
other  Oriental  nations,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
where  courts  of  Justice  arc  holden  In  the  gale  of  the 
capital  town  (Dupter,  TAtalnm  pimantm,  p.  9  pq.). 
Hence  came  the  usage  of  the  word  "  Porte"  In  speak- 
ing of  tbe  government  of  Constsntinople  (Ecir/j  Trar. 
\  p.  349).  Respecting  the  Alivssinlsns  and  infaabiUnU 
'  of  Hinditatan,  we  are  liliewi.i<e  assured  that  they  em- 
ploved  their  gates  for  courts  of  justice.  Homer  (JUad, 
i,  198  sq.)  states  of  the  Trojans  that  thdr  elders  as- 
sembled In  the  gates  of  the  town  to  determine  canses, 
and  Virgil  {jEh.  i,  609  sq.)  says  the  same.  From  Ju- 
venal (Salir.  iii,  11)  it  appears  that  with'the  Romans 
the  porta  Capena  was  used  for  this  purpose  (Graevii 
Thuvaav!  Aniiquii.  Komtm.  x,  179.  We  may  refer 
to  J.  I),  .Tacntii  B  Diaeriai.  dt  foro  in  porlH,  I^lpzig, 

of  towns  is  explained  at  large.     See  TtuAi..    The 
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EgjpUin  and  AuttIui  monamanU  lepnMnt  the  Idng 
as  giving  an  audience,  eipecially  to  priwnara,  at  hii 

tenl-door. 

In  Palutina  gat«  were,  rooreorsr,  the  pUcea  irheic, 
a«metiin«9  at  leaat,  the  prieits  delirend  thaii  wend 
addreaaea  and  diacourwi  to  the  people;  and  we  flnd 
that  the  propheCa  often  procUimed  their  warnings  and 
piopheciea  in  the  gates  (Prov.i,!!;  vlil,3;  laa.  iiii, 
21;  Jer.xvii,  19,a0;  «xvi,10;  xiavi,  10), 

Amen);  the  heathen  galea  were  connected  with  aao 
rificee,  which  were  offered  in  their  Immediate  ricini- 
ty;  in  which  reapect  the  hilia  near  the  gate  are  men- 
tioned (!  Kings  xxiii,  8).  In  Acts  xiv,  13,  the  gatea 
of  Lystni  are  referred  to,  near  which  aacriHce  waa  of- 
fered ;  in  which  pasuge  Camerariui,  Dedien,  and 
Heinsius  take  TiiXiva^  to  mean  the  town-gate.  The 
principal  gale  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan  waa  in 
Chardin's  time  held  sacred,  and  wrved  as  ■  Baaetnary 
for  crimioala  (Chardin,  vii,  3S8,  and  petitioni  were  pie- 
•ented  to  the  aovereign  at  the  gate.  See  Eeth.  iv,  % 
and  Herod,  iii,  120, 140). 

The  gate  was,  further,  a  public  place  of  meeting  and 
conversation,  where  the  people  assembled  in  large  nnm- 
ben  to  [earn  the  news  of  the  day,  and  by  varioos  tallc 
to  while  away  the  too  tediona  hours  (Paa.  Ixlx,  IS). 
It  was  probably  with  this  view  that  Lot  sat  under  the 
gate  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1) ;  which  ii  more  probable 
than  the  Jewish  notion  that  he  sat  there  a*  me  of  the 
jndges  of  the  city  (conip.  Gen.  xxiii,  10, 18;  zxxir, 
20;  1  Sam.lv,  ISj  2  Sam.  ztIII,  24 ;  see  Shaw,  TVor. 
p,  207). 

Under  the  gates  they  used  to  sell  varioua  merchan- 
dises, provisions,  victuals,  e.  g.  at  Samaria  (2  Kings 
Tit,  I) ;  and  for  this  purpose  then  were  generally  re- 
cesses in  the  space  under  them  (see  Herodian,  vil,  6,  § 
6).  The  same  la  stated  by  Aristophanes  (SiHtl.  1S46, 
ed.  Dind.)  of  th«  gales  of  the  Greeks.  Bat  the  com- 
modities sold  at  the  gates  are  almoat  enclnurely  conn- 
try  produce,  animal  or  vegetable,  for  the  supply  of  the 
city,  and  not  nunufactured  gooda,  which  are  Invaria- 
hly  sold  in  the  baaaars  In  the  heart  of  the  town.  The 
gate-markets  also  are  only  held  for  a  few  honra  early 
in  the  morning.     See  Baeaar. 

On  >a  nproar  having  broken  ont  at  Jemsalero,  the 
beads  of  the  people  met  nnder  the  New-gale  (Jer.  x^ix, 
26),  where  tbay  were  sure  to  find  iosurgenls.  The 
town-gates  were  to  the  ancient  Orientals  what  the  cof- 
fee-houses, exchanges,  markets,  and  courts  of  law  are 
in  our  Urge  towns;  and  such  is  still  the  case  In  a 
great  degree,  although  the  introduction  of  coffee-bo  nsefi 
has  in  thu,  and  other  respects,  caused  some  alteration 
of  Eastern  manners.  In  capital  towns  the  quidnui 
occaaionally  sat  with  the  same  views  near  the  gate  of 
the  royal  palace,  where  also  the  officeis  and  messen- 
gers of  the  palace  lounged  ahoot;  and  where  persons 
having  suits  to  offer,  favors  to  beg,  or  wishing  to  rec- 
ommend themselves  to  favorable  notice,  would  wait 
day  after  day,  in  the  hope  of  aUractlng  the  notice  of 
the  prince  or  great  man  at  bis  entrance  or  coming  forth 
(EBth.ii,19,!li  ill,  2). 

Criminals  were  punished  without  the  gates  (I  Kingi 
xxi,  IS;  Acts  vli,  59),  which  explains  the  passage  in 
Heb.  siii,  12.  The  same  custom  existed  . 
Bomans  (see  Plant.  MBit.  Glorio,.  act  ii,  s 
At  Rome  executions  took  place  without  the  Porta  Me- 
tis or  Esquilina.  As  to  the  gate  throngh  which  Christ 
was  led  before  bis  crnclflxion,  opinions  diSbr;  so 
taking  it  to  have  lieen  the  Dang-gate  (I.tmy,Appai 
Gtngrapli.  ch.  xiil,  5  S,  p.  321) ;  others,  following  Hot- 
tinger  (d/ip.  Brbr.  p.  1G)  and  Godwyn,  understand  it 
of  the  Gate  of  Judgment.  But  fbr  all  that  concerns  the 
gates  of  Jemaalem,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  JkBD- 

Gates  are  put  fignradrely  tbr  public  places  of  towns 
and  palaces.     The  gate!  of  a  town  are  also  put  instead 
of  the  town  Iteelf  (Gen.  xxii,  17;  ixlv,60;  Judg. 
8;  Ruthiv.lO;  Deut.xii,12;  Fsa.1xxxvii,2;  cxxii. 
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By  $dKt  of  rigliUemmiem  (Paa.  exviil,  19)  tboM  rf 
the  Temple  are  no  doubt  meant  Tbapiaa  af^atk 
and  of  Ml  occur  in  Job  xxxviii,  17;  Paa.  Is,  14  ;  Mt- 
cah  il,  13.  Doors  and  gatca  of  bell  are  espccikUT  in- 
trodDced,Pruv.r,  6;  Isa.  sxxvill,  10;  UatL  xvi,JS: 
and  the  Jews  go  so  fiu  In  tbelr  writings  ai  to  a»arUic 
real  gales  to  hell  (Wagenaeil,  AKo,  p.  220).  Vir^ 
(^a.  vi,  126)  also  speaks  of  inf^raal  galea.  Tb*  ori- 
gin of  this  metapbinicsl  expression  is  not  dlActilt  to 
.plain ;  for  It  was  refy  CMnnion  to  uae  the  word  gMXaa 
as  an  image  of  la^e  emplrea  (Psa.  xxlr,  7) ;  «ii(l  ia 
pagan  authors  the  abode  of  departed  tools  la  repnaeat 
ed  as  the  residence  of  Pluto  (see  Virgil,  jEk.  wi,  417 
tq.y  lu  the  pasaage,  then.  Matt  xvi,  19,  by  "  gtiaa 
r  hell"  must  be  nnderslood  all  a^resnona  hy  Ibc 
ifemal  em|Mre  upon  the  Chiistian  Cborch.  Sec 
Crt». 

Oflth  (Heh.  id.  n|,  a  wine-n(,  as  In  laa.  IxiH,  1, 
c. ;  Sept.  usually  Tii;  Josephua  riVra  or  r*TTa>. 
le  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Philistinea  (Joib.  zi^ 
3).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  upon  which  the  ark  is  aaid 
have  brought  calamity  (1  Sam.  v,  B,  9),  and  which 
offered  in  connection  therewith  a 
each  one  a  golden  emerod  (1  Sam.vl,  17). 
of  the  family  of  giants  which  Josboa  spared  (Jodi.  si. 
22),  of  which  oilier  memlien  may  be  fennd  mentiatMd 
In  Scripture  (1  Chron.  xxi,  5-8 ;  2  Sam.  sii,  19-22), 
ideredGath  a  word  familiar  from  OUT  childhood; 
is  not  certain  whether  Goliath  waa  a  native  or 
merely  a  resident  of  GBtii(l  Sam.  xvii,  4).  To  Achiah, 
king  of  Gath,  David  twice  fled  for  fear  of  Saul  (1  Sun. 
■  "  .xvii.2-7;  pBa.lvi).  At  his  own  entrsaty 
iived  from  Achish  the  city  ofZiklag.  David 
dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines  "a  full  year 
and  fbur  months."  David's  connection  with  Gath 
throws  light  on  the  feelings  which  dictated  the  wordi 
(2  Sam.  I,  20),  "  Tdl  it  (the  death  of  'Saul  and  Jona. 
than  his  son')  not  in  Gath."  Micah  also  (i,  10)  aaya, 
■'Declare  )t(the  wound  come  unto  Judah, *er.  9)  notst 
Gath."  It  was  conquered  by  David,  and  fortified  both 
by  him  and  by  Reholioam  (2  Sam.  viii,  1 ;  1  Chnm. 
xviii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  si.  8).  From  2  Sam.  xv.  18.  it  ap- 
pears that  David  had  a  band  (600  men)  of  Gittilea  ia 
his  service  at  tbe  time  of  the  rebellion  of  Absalom. 
Their  devotedness  to  him  under  Ittal  their  leader  forma 
a  beautiful  episode  In  the  history  of  David's  varied 
fortune  (2  Sam.  x*,  19  sq).  Sbimei's  viiit  to  Gath 
and  its  fatal  consequences  to  himself  may  be  read  in  1 
Kings  ii,  69-46.  In  the  rdgn  of  Solomon  mention  is 
made  of  a  king  of  Gath  (1  Kings  iv,  24^  wbo  was 
doubtless  a  tributary  prince,  but  powerful  enough  to 
cause  apjjrehension  to  Solomon,  as  appears  from  the 
punishment  he  indicted  on  ShimeL  Under  Jeboash, 
Uaiael,  king  of  Syria,  took  Gath  (2  Kings  xli,  IT); 
from  his  successor,  Benhadad,  tbe  place  was  recovaed 
(2  Kings  xiii.  24),  It  must,  however,  have  soon  n- 
volted ;  for  Uzaiab  (2  Chron.  iivi,  S),  finding  it  nec- 
essary' to  war  against  the  PbiliatlnBa,  "  broke  down  tiia 
wall  of  Gath."  Probably  the  conquest  was  not  of 
long  duration.  This  constant  withslaading  of  the 
power  of  Jerusalem  showa  that  Gath  was  a  place  of 
great  resources  and  high  eminence  — a  condaooo 
which  is  confirmed  by  tbe  language  employed  by  the 
prophets  (Amos  vi,  2 ;  Micah  i,  10).  The  ravaga  of 
war  to  wfaicb  Gath  was  exposed  appear  to  have  de- 
stroyed it  at  a  compaiadTeiy  early  period,  aa  it  is  not 
mentioned  among  the  other  royal  citiea  by  tbe  btct 
prophets  (Zeph.  ii,  4 ;  Zech.  ix,  &,  fi> 

Gath  occupied  a  strong  paaltion[!  Chron.  xi,6)oa 
the  border  of  Judah  and  Ptailistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  It;  1 
Chron.  xviii,  1).  It  waa  near  Sbocoh  and  AdoUan 
(2  Cbron.  xi.  8),  and  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the 
way  leading  from  the  former  to  Ekroo ;  for  when  the 
Philistines  fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "by 
the  way  of  Shaaraim,  eren  nnto  Gath  and  unto  Ekna" 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  1,  G!).     Yet,  with  sU  these  Indicatioas, 
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tben  hu  besn  gmt  DncertiUnty  u  to  tb*  tlu  (,KisIiiiid, 
I'aiait.  p.  TS5  •■].)■  JoMphni  pUcet  it  in  the  trib«  of 
Dui  (Am.  r,  i,  22;  in  AnI.  vili,  10,  1,  he  ealla  it  Ipia, 
Elwiy,  by  an  error  of  ths  copyist,  Kelaod,  p.  747).  Tho 
accaotiu  of  Euwbiui  and  Jerome  are  confused.  In  tbs 
Ouomatl.  (■.  V.  ri33a)  tliey  both  uy,  "Goth,  from 
-wbleh  Iha  Anikim  4Dd  Phlliitiiiei  wsra  not  •xtarmU 
nated,  ii  ■  lUlage  wen  by  aiich  as  go  ^m  Elaathet- 
opolis  to  Diospolii,  nt  about  the  flfth  mileitonc."  Yet 
In  the  aame  connection  Euiebiiu  nientiooi  another 
Gath  (or  rE33ii),  a  larga  village  betneen  Antipatria 
and  Jamnia,  which  he  coniiJered  U>  be  that  to  which 
the  ark  was  carried  (1  3am.  v,  8) ;  bancs  the  Cnuaders 
identided  Gath  with  Jamnia  (Caifa  Drt,  p.  886).  On 
the  other  hand,  Jerome  uyi  (m  IficaM,  l\  "Oath  1* 
one  of  the  Ave  PbiliMme  dliea  lying  near  the  continea 
of  Jadah,  on  the  mad  from  Eleutheropolla  to  Gazij 
BOW  it  ii  ■  TBiy  larjfB  village."  On  Jer.  «v,  the 
■sme  authority  declares  that  Gath  was  not  1^  from 
Aaotus.  Tet  in  hia  preface  to  Jonah  he  aaya  that 
Gelh,  In  Opher,  the  native  placo  of  the  prophet,  la  to  be 
dlaUnguIihed.  Bonfr&ce  suggeata  (In  the  Onotuul,  i. 
T.)  thai  there  wen  levenl  placea  of  Iha  ume  name, 
and  Ihii  may  account  for  the  diacrepanciea.  Dr.  Roh- 
inaoa  aought  in  vain  for  aome  trace*  of  ita  >ite  (As. 
ttarcha,  ii,  421) ;  yet  Schwara  (Palat.  p.  121)  says  it 
•till  ramaiaa  in  "avlllagebythenameotCuiia,  three 
English  niiies  sontb  of  Jaffa,  on  the  shore  of  tlieUedl- 
tertanean" — a  statement  confirmed  by  no  other  travel- 
ler. See  also  Oittaim.  Thomson  {Land  and  Boot,  II, 
SSO)  contends  for  BaUibriH  or  EleDtheropolis  as  the 
trne  site  i  bal  Mr.  Porter,  who  made  a  special  visit  to 
I'hilistia  In  18fi7  for  the  purpose  of  diaiorering  the 
■pot,  argnes  tbr  its  identification  with  the  conspicuous 
hill  now  called  TrU  ta-WafiiA.  This  hiU  sUnda  upon 
tbe  side  of  the  plain  ot  Fhilistla,  at  the  foot  of  the 
inoontaias  ot  Juilab,  tan  mllaa  eoit  of  Asbdod,  and 
>bont  the  aame  distance  south  by  east  of  Ekron.  It 
U  irregular  In  form,  and  about  200  het  high.  On  the 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle ;  and  great 
numben  of  hewn  itone*  are  bnUt  up  in  the  walls  of 
tbe  tenaca*  that  mn  along  the  declivities.  On  tbe 
Dortb-eait  is  ■  projecting  shonlder,  whoee  sides  appear 
to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  are  traces  of  ancient 
buildings;  and  here  stands  the  modem  village,  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  northern  face  of  the  hill.  In 
the  wdla  of  the  hoiisee  are  many  old  stones,  and  at 
lt>  western  extremity  two  columns  still  remaii 
their  pedestals.     Round  the  sides  ol  the  hill,  eap< 

ly  on  the  soatb,  are  lai^  cisterns  txcavated  in 

rock  ( aaad-tnoi  for  Syria  tad  Pal.  ^  268),     Bee 

The  inhahltanta  an  called  Gittitm  Oni,  Sept 
nr&oioc).      See  also  Gath-Hephsb  ;  Gath-Rim- 

MO:*;  MoBBSHrTR-GATH. 

(hith-h*'plMr  (Hob.  with  the  art.  Gati  ia-Ot'. 
r'^t  ''V^  ^i'  "in^pre"  o/ll^  tetl;  3epL  riJxoftp, 
Vnlg.  CMi  qua  tH  in  OjAtr).  a  town  in  Galilee,  the 
birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  liv,  25).  It 
la  stated  by  Eoaabius  and  Jerome  to  have  been  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebuinn  (Omanal.  a.  v.  re33t^,  Gethefer). 
The  latter  iPn^.  ad  Jon.)  spaaka  of  it  as  a  small  pUce 
two  miles  from  Sepphoris,  on  the  way  to  Tiberias,  and 
says  that  the  sepulchre  of  Jonah  was  shown  in  hit  day. 
Benjamin  of 'Hidela,  In  tbe  12th  century,  says  that  tbe 
tomb  of  Jonah  wai  still  shown  on  a  hill  near  Seppho- 
ria  (£ar^  TraveU  iit  PaL  p.  89).  It  was  donltless  the 
Mme  as  GnrAH-HRpiiKii,  situalod  in  tbe  eaat  of  Zeb- 
■Inn  (Josh,  zlx,  13).  The  position  corresponds  well  to 
thatot^Jf<Bt<ii£,B  village  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill. 
In  which  ii  still  shown  a  Hnslim  tomb  of  the  prophet 
JaOBh(RoUDaon,Ae*Fiirdtes,iii, 309,  note;  De  Saalcy, 
tfarratim,  0,  818;  Thomson, ZrfMd  aaj  Bool,  ii,  isj' 
Scbwars.  PaliM.  p.  80 ;  Van  de  Telde,  Mtmoir,  p.  812). 
8n  Gdfta. 
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a«tli-(lm'mail  (Heb.  Coti-AImowis',  Tia-^-PI,, 
^rcjt  nf  the  pomtgtraiale ;  Sept.  Ti.^pififwi',  Vulgato 
GtUatmnum),  a  ton-n  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (losb.  six, 
4fi),  and  a  Levitical  city  (Josh,  xxl,  24;  1  Chfon.  vi, 
6a).  In  the  time  of  Euseblus  snd  Jerome  it  was  a 
very  large  village,  "twelve  miles  from  Dlospolis  a« 
yon  go  hence  to  Elenthenipolls"  (tMonail.  a.  v.  r(3^ 

tion  a  Gath  Ave  Roman  miles  north  of  Elentheropolia 
towards  Dlospolb  (ib.  s.  v.  rid,  Geth).  Dr,  Robinson 
thinks  them  to  be  one  place,  and  that  the  site  is  found 
in  Stir  Dutban,  where  are  some  lemarfcable  excava- 
tions (IttKarelta,  ii,  421).  In  that  case,  however,  it 
coold  not  have  lain  within  the  territory  of  Dan,  which 
pasaed  at  a  pcdnt  between  the  two  posiliona.  The  firat- 
mentlooed  distance  woald  correspond  to  that  of  the 
modern  site  Aq/a(,  containing  wide.spread  ruins  (Rob- 
inson, Katarcie*,  iil,  20). 

The  Gatl^rimman  mentkiaed  In  Josh,  xxl,  2&  aa  be- 
ing in  the  tribe  of  Hanasseb,  Raumer  (Paiattimi,  p. 
ITS)  supposes  to  be  another  Levltlcal  city ;  but  Winer 
(Rtaiwirierimdi,  a.  v.  Gath)  ascribes  its  origin  to  a  mi*, 
take  of  tbe  transcriber,  who  repeated  the  word  (torn 
the  preceding  verse.  The  Sept.  has  'Ufiaia  (v.  r. 
BaiStoa),  probably  Intended  for  the  Ibleax  (q.  v.)  of 
Joah.  xvil,  11. 

GftUbll,  AxTOiNB,  a  Roman  Catboli.3  missionair, 
was  bom  at  Galllac  (Languedoc)  July  14, 168S.  He 
Joined  the  Jesuits  in  1704,  and  was  sent  to  China  as 
a  miuionary  in  1723.  He  arrived  In  China  jast  af- 
ter the  accession  of  the  emperor  TouHp-TicAing,  who 
was  bent  on  banishing  the  Jesuits.  Through  tbe 
skilful  management  of  Gaubil,  most  of  tho  members 
of  the  order  kept  their  positions.  When  tbe  son  of 
Toung-Tsching,  Kiang-Loang,  ascended  tbe  throne  in 
1736,  Gaubli,  wbo  had  become  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Chinese  and  Mantchou  languages,  WM 
appointed  chief  director  of  the  impetUl  college*  where 
the  children  of  the  nobltily  were  educated.  He  tboa 
managed  to  romaln  in  high  standing  at  the  Chinese 
court  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Pekin  July 
24, 1769.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Academ]) 
of  Sciences  of  Parle,  and  a  member  of  that  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  wrote  £■  Claa-King,  trad,  du  Chi- 
nois  (Paris,  17T1,  4to;  the  oldest  and  moat  impor- 
tant historical  book  of  the  Chinese,  compiled  by  Con. 
fucius,  and  giving  the  baaia  of  the  Chinese  ^vem- 
mcnt  and  law)  ; — Ilitloire  de  GmlchiKati  rt  dt  foals  la 
djtiailit  da  Mungoax,  Mt  ncceneurt.  conguinBitM  dt  ta 
C*BW  (Paris,  173S,ito):—TyaiUdeCiroiioiogieiMBoiM 
(pndl.  by  De  Sacy,  Paris,  1814, 4to)  ■.—TraiU  hUtorigM 
tlcriliqiie  de  r  A  itrottomie  cUnoite  :—TraM  deChnmo- 
logic  rk'Tieae^MimeiTti  eometnant  Itt  CAui«>,vo1.xt): 
— UaUnre  de  la  Dj/mutU  dti  Tang  (Mfmoirf  CMixr- 
luat  la  ChiitoU,  vols,  xv  and  xvi)  i^sunio/ da  isaa 
Vogagt  de  Canbm  a  Pekin  (PrivoM,  Bill,  da  vofOffo, 
vol.  v)  i—yaHcei  rl  dacriptioK  mr  la  CMne,  It  Tl^et, 
etc.  (in  i^ret  id'^aotet).  M.  Abel  de  Rimusat  cod. 
siders  bim  also  as  the  author  of  the  Drtertpiiim  dt  la 
villi  da  PiUmg  (PaiU,  1786,  4to),  pabllshed  nnder  tbe 
names  of  Delisle  and  Pingrfi.  See  Amyot,  Mimoin$ 
mrlaCkintMi  UUnMidifimilei,t.xxK\!  G.Panthler, 
La  Oumt  (r«cerf  faOoresfw,  p.  ii.  111,  SGS) ;  Abel  da 
lUmusat,  A'ouranxx  Mttanga  A  natiqiia.— 1 1  oefer,  Nan- 
vtlU  nicy.  Ghiiralt,  xix,  680. 

Omiden,  Jouit,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Worcester,  wai 
bom  at  Msyfield,  Essex,  In  1605.  He  studied  at  SI. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  rectorship  of  Brigbtwell,  Berkshire,  and  tbe  dean- 
ery ot  Bockins.  In  1G60  he  became  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  was  translated  to  Worcester  In  1662,  "  much  disap- 
pointed at  missing  the  lucrative  see  of  Winchester." 
He  died  In  t)M  aame  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
talenta,  and  very  indaatTioas,  but  ambitious  and  avari- 
dons.  He  was  tbepkMwtn- of  king  Charles  I'e  ^»n> 
Ba&Sbt,  of  which  some  have  considered  bim  as  the 
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lutbor.  Of  his  own  worki,  the  principal  us,  Tirte 
Sermatu  preached  upon  mural  faibiic  Occationi  (Lend. 
l<i4S,4to); — Ilieraiputei,  ■  defence  of  the  minUtrysnd 
minUtere  of  tbe  Church  of  Enijlund  (Lond.  lC63,ito): 
— Cixuidtratioiit  Unukiiig  llie  lAlurffs  of  lit  Churdi  of 
Oiglaad,  eW.  (London,  1661.  4to)  -.—A  Servum  pnadtid 
on  the  Ocauim  of&t  Dralh  •>/  Sp-BrotUTtrij  {Loaion, 
1660,  >ia.  Std)  -.—Ecdnla  At^iama  luipiria  (London, 
1659,  fol.)  -.—Anli  Baal  BeriiJi  (London.  160),  Ato): — 
A  nalj/at  of  lie  ComnatU  (London,  1660, 4to).— Darling, 
Cyclirp.  Biilingra[Aiea,  >.  v. ;  Nichols,  Calnnim  ami 
Armmianim,  vol.  i  ad  fin. ;  Hook,  £ecL  Biog.  v,  Z7B. 

OaudentluB,  bishop  of  Brescia,  aacCHded  PhiUs- 
trius  in  the  see  of  Brescia  in  the  4th  century.  He  ins 
chosen  while  away  upon  his  travels,  *nd  extraordi- 
nsiy  means  were  used  that  he  might  lie  ioduced  to 
assume  tbe  office.  He  was  ordsiued  by  SLArnhnise 
about  387.  He  does  not  appear  to  bava  intarfend  in 
the  disturbances  of  the  times  except  in  lieing  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  to  Constantinople  in  404  or  *06  by 
the  bishops  of  tbe  West  for  the  reinstAteoient  of  St. 
Chrysostom  In  his  see  of  Constantinople.  When  he 
died  is  unknown ;  some  Ox  the  date  at  410,  others  at 
iU.  Nineteon  sermons  of  hia  are  extant,  preceded  by 
a  preface  to  Benevolus,  which  may  be  found  in  "" 
Jfor.  Potroi.  vol.  t;  in  Migno's  (T.'uepm  (tu  comj 
det  icriemiu  ecehi.  du  o  Becfc  (Paris,  184D,  4to) ; 
in  MIgne,  PalroL  Latiaa,  vol.  mt.— Clarlio,  Stux.  "f 
BiK.  Lit.  vol.  i ;  Care.  IIM.  Ltl.  i,  180 ;  Ceillier,  Au- 
tori  Baerit  (Paris,  1861),  viii.  Si. 
OanL  See  Fraxcb. 
Oaulonltia.  See  Golan. 
OaalUer  or  aavtlsT,  Fbah(ois  db,  of  St.  Blan^ 
card,  >  Protestant  writer  and  divine,  was  bom  in  t!ie 
flrstbalf  of  the  ITth  century  at  Galtsrgtips,  In  the  de- 
partment of  Gard,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1703.  Be 
was  minister  at  Montpellier,  and  presided  over  tbe  last 
synod  of  Bis-Langaedoc,  held  at  Vzht  in  16H1 ;  but, 
having  compromised  his  safety  through  iiis  zeal  for 
Protestant  interests,  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland  with 
his  ramily  in  1683,  and  afterwards  to  Holland.  The 
prince  of  Orange  esteemed  him  higbly,  and  emploj'ed 
liim  In  several  important  affairs  \  among  others,  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
who  retained  (Jaultier  at  his  court,  and  nsmed  him  his 
chaplain.  We  have  from  his  pen  R/jkivmi  giniratti 
wr  Is  fiBTC  de  Mgr.  dt  Meaax,  ei-devant  Mqae  Ccmdon, 
etc.  (on  Bossnet's  Exposition  of  tbe  Catholic  Doctrine, 
Berlin,  16S5, 12mn)  -.—Hiitairt  Ajnioff^igae  ou  d'/m, 
daSiertii  da  EgStit  riforrnkt  dt  Fi-oita  (Amsl.  168( 
S  vols,  18mo):—S<™oiu  (Berlin,  1690,  flvo).— Hoefei 
NiMv.  Biag.  Gin.  xU,  CIS ;  Hasg,  La  Franct  Prolti- 
tamlt,t.v.     (J.W.M.) 

Otinme,  Jean,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo^an  of 
France.  He  waa  a  proliAe  writer  of  tbe  strictest  ul- 
Iramunlane  echool,  and  in  1892,  while  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese  of  Ne  vers,  kindled  a  great  literary  con- 
troversy hy  his  pamphlet  ler  Amjenr,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  study  of  the  Latin  end  Greek  classics, 
and  advocated  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  Church 
fathers  in  the  coarse  of  classical  education.  The  lead. 
ing  organ  of  the  ultramontane  party  in  France,  the 
L'nittri,  and  several  Lishops,  sided  with  Gaume;  bul 
many  others  decbred  asainst  his  views,  and  his  owr 
diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Nevers,  censured  him  for  the 
pablication  of  the  pamphlet.  In  consequence  of  this 
censure,  Gauine  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  yearlOS'J. 
He  died  in  1869.  Among  his  other  numerons  writines 
are,  Da  Calhoticiime  dam  Tidveatien  (1836) :— .Vnnuef 
<le>  Conftaean  (5th  edit.  1042) :— CotfcMfiu  dt  Pnti- 
viranct  (l!&»y.—T<Mtaax  de  fkiiloirt  de  la  rrtigitm, 
—Hulnirf  de  li  Sociile  domrliqiu  (1H44) :— CVnia  oi 
if/age  du  Ciritien  dutu  let  Irmpi  aclurli  (Paris,  1867). 
(A.  J.  S.) 

Oanrs,  suppoMid  de>cendants  of  the  Parsees,  still 


subsfsting  In  different  piru  of  the  Bast.     Sea  Pa^ 

OmiuB«ii,  Bttaanc,  a  French  Protestant  ttaeohh- 
glan,  was  bom  at  Nlimes  in  the  early  part  of  ttw  171k 
id  died  at  Saumur  in  1675.  In  1661  be  wu 
ssor  of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  Acada- 
my  of  Saumur,  and  In  1655  succeeded  Josui  de  la 
Place  in  the  chair  of  theology.  He  agreed  witb  La 
Place  that  the  study  of  philosophy  was  useful  to  tbe 
theoloi^an,  and  strongly  urged  it  upon  his  popiU. 
Bis  works  are  m'arked  by  vigor  and  depth  of  thou^it, 
BJid  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  a  high  reputation  in  the 
schools  of  Holland  ami  Germany.  The  titles  are,  Ttt- 
ara  iiuaiguniitt  de  Verio  Dti  (Saumur,  1665,  4to)  -.—Dt 
Coiuoutt  Gratia  cum  Natna  (ili.  1659,  4to)  -.—De  Ra- 
Uont  Sludii  Ihealogici — De  Natmra  Tkfologia — Dt  Si^- 
K  Cotinonaadi—Dt  UtUUatt  Plaioi>phia  ad  Iheoiogi- 
m.  quilmi  uccrait  breve  trnptmx  de  rrrto  wh  ri-rrwa 
'jrd  agrotatUei  (ib.  1670, 4[o :  this  collection,  regarded 
y  Bayte  ns  the  best  (,'uide  for  the  study  of  the  the- 
ology of  the  time,  has  passed  through  nnmeroua  edi- 
•  tone  Hslle,  1737):— rA**M(A«AsKtt,oftW3 
lieologiir,  atlera  de  rfiV.'itilnft  Scriplinv  Saerm 
(ib.  1676, 4lo).— Hoefer,  A'ouc.  B.og.  Cinml',  xix.  690, 
691;  ^a»e.  La  Frmet  PnlfttaiUe,  a.  r.     (J.W.  U.) 

OanaaBD,  LohIb,  a  Swiss  divine,  was  bom  in  Ge- 
neva Aug.  26, 1T90,  and  in  1816  became  putor  of  S>- 
Ugny,  near  Geneva.  Here  ho  came  under  tbe  inffu- 
ence  of  pastor  Cellerier,  who  had  retained  his  Chris- 
tian fidelity  and  simple  faith  amid  the  general  falling 
swsy  of  (he  Swiss  clergi'.  The  revival  of  religion  in 
Switzerland  about  that  time,  due  largely  to  the  labon 
of  tiie  brothers  llsldjinl  (q.  v.),  waa  odious  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Geneva  cler^.?,  and  the  VritirabU  Com- 
pagnie  dea  Paiteun  passed  some  ordlnancea  infringing 
strongly  upon  Christian  liberty.  Gauasen  and  Celle- 
rier protested  against  the  proceeding  by  rvpuUliabing 
the  Helvetic  Confession  in  French,  with  a  prebce  ad- 
vocating tbe  need  and  utility  of  confessions  of  fkitb. 
Gauseen  continued  to  labor  failbfolly  in  Satigny  far 
twelve  years,  and  his  name  became  known  throufdiowl 
Switzerland  as  an  earneat  upholder  of  evsngelirml 
Christianity.  His  aim  was,  not  to  divide  the  uatiooal 
Church,  but  to  reinsplre  it  with  Christian  lite.  Hk 
energy  and  orthodoxy  were  alike  displeasing  to  tbe 
Rationalists,  and  he  was  involved  in  long  dlspot** 
witb  the  rin'rnWe  Ceimpfigmr.  They  ordered  hha  to 
use  tbe  emasculated  and  Rationalistic  Catechism  wbicli 

Aised,  and  was  censured  (see  Letlm  du  PaMenr  Gcna- 
tm  It  la  YtarrabU  Cnmptigaie,  etc.,  ISSl;  and,  on  tbe 
other  side.  Expou  dri  d  truiKetu  enfrt  In  Coapagwie 
etc.  el  if.  Gauufo,  1831).  He  kept  on  hie  way.  and. 
in  union  with  Merle  (d'Aubignf)  and  Galland,  fonned 
the  "Evangelical  Society"  for  the  distribution  of  Bi- 
bles, tracts,  etc.  Tbe  Consistory  at  last  suspended 
hin>,  so  low  bad  orthodox  Christianity  sank  in  Ge- 
neva, the  home  of  Calvin.  In  1834  he  took  tbe  chair 
of  theology  in  the  newly-founded  evangelical  scbool 
of  Geneva,  where  he  taught  a  strictly  orthodox  doc 
trine,  perhaps  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  coa- 
didon  ofmodem  thought.  In  his  ThfrymruiKe  (1*40. 
translated  in  England  and  America)  he  maintained,  in 
its  strongest  form,  the  verbal  inspiration  of  tbe  Scrip- 
tures. In  I860  he  published  his  Caium  da  Ecritvra 
Smntet  (translated,  CmKW  o/Bolg  Seriptiaf,  1862).  in 
which  he  vindicated  his  theory  of  inspiration  against 
the  attacks  of  Scherer  and  others.  His  Ltpmi  tmr 
Dartirl  contained  the  anbstance  of  bis  lectures  and  cat- 
echetical lessons  on  Daniel.  He  died  June  18,  ]f«S. 
We  have  translations  of  several  of  his  writings  baside* 
those  already  named,  vii.CeiKm  (7>KlJenu(itnii(MH); 
— Geatva  and  ftoae,  a  ditamrt  (ISO)  i—Il  it  rrittak, 
Sa^ture  proved  la  hefron  Gad  (1856):— J^Mnti/cr 
tjis  rmnij  cBlAetix  Dost  e/Creatkm  (1880).— Beraoe, 
ReaLEiKftlap.  xix,  fiSS. 
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Oantama.    See  Gotah^ 

Oaatbart,  mIki  called  Autbekt  or  Gaczbert, 
oo«  of  the  ejirlieat  Tnitslnnariet  of  Swaden.  He  wu 
a.  nephew  of  srcfalilihap  Ebbo  (q.  v.),  ind  wu  appoint- 
~-  e4  biebop  of  Sweden  hy  St.Ans^r,  Accompanied  bj 
hia  nephew  NIttavrd  and  uvenl  other  prle«ta,  be  ut 
out  in  884  for  Sweden,  and  at  once  began  to  preach  tbe 
Oospel.  He  built  the  flnt  L'hriatlan  church  of  Swedei 
•t  Blrka.  A  large  number  of  pugani  were  aoon  con 
verted,  and  the  prospects  of  the  mitsiou  appeared  U 
IfO  brilliant,  but  tbe  pagan  priests  nlsed  a  tomult 
ABjingt  tbe  miuionariea.  In  vhicb  NiCliurd  was  killed, 
-^vhile  Gautbert  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  chained 
and  traniparted  with  his  coinpunioni  botoh  tbe  fron- 
tier. All  of  them  repaired  to  the  nioniisteriee  of  Wei- 
nan  (now  UUnsterdoif,  in  Uolatelo),  in  order  to  await 
tbsre  a  favorable  occasion  for  retttming  to  Sweden. 
Aa,  bowerer,  no  new  opening  seemed  to  present  itself, 
ha  accepted,  in  84S,  the  aee  of  Osnaknick,  which  lie  ad 
ininlBtered  until  April  11,  860,  when  be  reelgned.  Hi 
died  three  or  four  years  afterwards.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oavantl,  Bartheleu 


It  Milan 


.  leof. 


Hb  was  consiiltor  of  the  Congregalion  of  Kites 
general  of  the  Bamabites  (q.  v.).  His  most  importanl 
work,  JVjonnu  Sacromm  Silvam,  la  a  comnimUr} 
(Ml  the  rnbrics  of  the  Missal  and  tbe  Roman  Breviarv. 
more  learned  than  critical.  The  best  edition  of  the 
TieKUina  is  that  containing  tlie  obacn-utions  of  Me- 
rati  (Turin,  1706,-40, 1  voU.  4ta) ;  another,  in  2  vob 
M.,  was  published  at  Venice  In  VG2.  Gavanti  wrot 
also  Praxu  euitolianu  rjiuaipalid  tt  njiHodf  Sttcamur 
ce/airaiKb  (Rome,  1GS8.  4to).  and  iliiiamU  t'piicnpo- 
nm  (Pa™,  1647  4to).— Hoefet,  Xour.  Eiog.  Ceiir,ilt, 
xia,  735. 

Oay,  Ebehueb,  D.D.,  a  Unitxrian  clergyman, 
was  bom  In  Dedham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15. 16JG.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1T14 ;  wis  admltled  into 
the  mhihtry  in  1718,  and  initslled  aa  pastor  of  the 
chorch  in  llingham,  which  position  he  held  till  liis 
death.  Whib  [)uite  a  yonng  man  bs  gained  a  liigli 
npotalion  for  scholarship,  and  he  raceived  miny  tenti- 
monlala  of  public  respect,  both  in  his  earlier  aud  later 
days.  He  was  opposed  to  all  creeds  and  confessions 
of  faith  considere<l  as  binding,  and  is  often  mentioned 

sympathy  with  the  "groat  revival"  of  1740.  His  name 
is  signed  to  a  paper  anUtled  "The  Sentiments  and 
Resolutions  of  an  AssocUtion  of  Ministers,  convened 
at  Weymouth  Januarj-  15,  1745,"  in  which  they  bear 
teatlmonj' against  Whltelield's  "enthusiastic  spirit." 
fn  1781  ha  deUvered  a  sermon  on  his  elghty-flftb  birth- 
day,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Tbe  Old 
Man's  Calendar."  It  has  pasted  through  several  eJi- 
tioDs  in  this  country,  been  reprinted  in  Kngland,  and 
trjnstaled  into  the  Dutch  language  and  publifhoil  in 
Holland.  He  died  March  B,  1787.  He  printed  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermon 5.— Sprague,  AvnaU,  viii.  1, 

Oay  ds  V«niOil,  IJioitAnn,  a  French  priest  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  St.  Lionard  (Limousin)  in  1748. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  Ito  was  curate 
of  Compeignac,  a  town  near  Limoges.  Siding  at  once 
with  tbe  people,  he  was  the  first  to  place  the  Vomme 
t^tam/itcgmltm  tietbre  the  Domine  Molvamjire  rtgem. 
aod,  in  consequence,  was  appointed  constitutional  bish- 
op of  Hante-Vienne,  March  IS,  1791.  Sent  as  deputy 
to  the  Legislatore,  he  aided  with  Tnmi,  metropolitan 
of  Cher,  in  demanding  that  the  cler^-  should  he  pei^ 
mitted  to  lay  aside  their  peculiar  dress.  Having  t>een 
re-elected  to  the  Convention,  he  joined  tbe  extreme 
Bepoblicans,  and  from  the  midst  of  "  Iji  Montagne" 
east  his  vote  for  the  death  of  Ij>uis  XVI,  and  caused 
the  arrest  of  some  of  the  Girondiiits.  In  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  of  which  ho  wss  a  memtier,  he  mwn- 
tjimd  the  same  opinions.  The  Directori-,  to  gel  rM 
of  him,  app^ted  him,  June  9, 1798.  on  a  commercial 
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I  mission  to  Tripoli,  In  Syria.  He  nfterwards  became 
general  secretary  of  the  Roman  republic  at  Rome,  but 
was  deposed  by  Bams,  and  even  forbidden  to  enter 
France.  He  nevertheless  secretly  came  back,  and  re- 
mained hidden  in  the  department  of  Doubs  nptil  June 
IS,  1799,  when  ■  change  of  government  enabled  him 
to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  exile.  About 
IBOJ  he  founded  a  scliool  in  Paris,  in  connection  with 
several  other  teamed  men,  but  was  again  esiied  in 
consequence  of  the  law  of  Jan.  12, 1816.  In  1819  he 
finally  obtained  leave  to  return,  and  died  at  Vernon, 
near  Limoges,  Oct.  30, 182j.  See  Msiml,  Am.  twro- 
lagigM  (1822.  p.  99);  Thiers,  Hiil.  de  la  H^cviulioK.^ 
Hoefcr,  iVoice.  Biog  GhUralt.  xix,  750. 

G-ajlsy,  Sahuel  Haxwbi.l,  a  Presbyterian  min. 
later,  was  bom  in  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  June  4,  1802. 
He  came  to  this  conntiy  in  18^8.  studied  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  licensed  to  pieuch  in  1828.  In  1832  he 
was  installed  pastor  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  also 
eaUblished  tbe  Wilmington  Classical  Institute,  which 
he  condncled  with  great  success  until  July  4, 18M, 
when  his  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  In  Oct., 
1854,  he  removed  to  Media,  Pa.,  and  eaUliliahed  tho 
Media  Classical  Institute,  which  he  conducted  success- 
fully until  his  death,  Dec.  19, 1862.  As  an  educator  of 
i-outh  Hr.  G.'yii-y  did  a  great  work.  He  was  most 
thorough  and  conscientious  in  hia  instructions,  aiming 
to  make  solid  thinkers  rather  than  conceited  coxcombe. 
He  had  more  than  one  thousand  youths  under  his  care. 
'I'hoy  were  from  twenty  different  slates,  and  ftom  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  Ireland,  England,  ^Me.iico,  Poland,  Barba- 
does,  India. — Wilson,  i''«*S'/erinn  ftuloricai  AlmaiUK, 

Oa'za  (Hob.  Auak  ,  nj5,  stroi^,  q.  i./brlnu  or 
Vakntia,  or  fem.  otgoal,  Sept.  and  other  Greek  writ- 
ers FaZa,  sometimes  confounded  with  Gatara  [q,  v,]; 
"Azzab"  In  Dent.  11,  38).  a  city  remarkable  tor  ita 
early  importance  and  continuous  ezlitenec,  lying 
along  the  Med ilerranean  sea-coast,  in  latitude  Sl°29', 
longitude  34'^  29'  (Robinson),  on  tbe  great  thorough- 
fare between  (he  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Hebron, 
as  weII  as  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  of  which  It 
was  indeed  tlie  frontier  town  (Arrian,  J^.  Altz.  ii, 
26).  It  Is  chiefly  noted  a>  having  been  one  of  the  cit- 
ies of  tbe  rhiiistine  pentarciiy  (Josh,  iv,  47).  It  is 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  19  as  one  of  the  border-cities  of 
tbe  Canaanites.  Its  earliest  InbabitanCa  of  whom  we 
find  any  mention,  though  probably  not  the  aboriginea, 
a™  the  ,4rim,  who  appear  to  have  lived  in  a  semi-no- 
mad slata,  roving  over  the  nelgliboring  plain  and  dsa- 
ert.  They  were  attacked  and  driven  northward  by 
"the  Caphtorim,  who  came  forth  out  of  C^phtor,  and 
they  dwelt  in  their  stead"  (Dent  il,  23,  with  Josh,  xlil, 
2. 3 ;  see  Keil's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  The  Caph- 
torim and  Philistines  were  Identical,  or  at  least  dilFer- 
ent  families  of  the  same  tribe  who  anerwards  amalga- 
mated and  formed  the  powerful  nation  of  whom  wa 
read  so  much  In  the  Bible  (comp.  I)euL  ii,  23  \  Amot 
ix,  7 ;  Geo.  X,  14  ;  Jer.  xlvli,  4).  See  Caphtobih  ; 
Phii,19TINRS.  The  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaia  by 
the  Philii'tines  is  rtot  known;  It  must  have  been  long 
before  Aliriham's  time,  for  tbey  were  then  Hrmly  e»> 
tabllshed  in  the  country,  arKi  possessed  of  great  power 
(Gen.  xii,  82).     Gaia  wu  from  the  tint  their  prlnci- 

'  ninghold.  Joshua  smote  the  Canaanites  as  fitr 
(Jnsh.  X,  41),  but  spared  the  Anakim  (gianta) 
Iwelt  there  (Josh,  xl,  !1,  ':2).  In  the  divUon 
of  tbe  land.  Gaia  fUl  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  zV, 
47),  and  waa  taken  by  him  with  the  coast  ttaerwf 
(Judg.  1,  18),  but  Its  inhaUUnts  ("Gaiitea,"  Judg. 
xrj,  2 ;  "  tiasathitas,"  Josh.  xiii.  8)  were  not  exter- 
minated (Judg.  iii,  H).  Gasa  was  one  of  the  Are  Phll- 
'  '  a  which  gave  each  a  golden  emerod  as  a 
Tering  to  the  Lotd  (1  Sam.  vi,  17).  Gau  is 
celelirated  for  the  exploit  recoided  of  Samson  (Judg. 

'  '  "'   tho  "took  the  doors  of  the  gats  of  the  city. 
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and  the  two  pnita,  and  went  Kwsy  with  tban,  bar  and  | 
all,  and  pnt  them  on  bis  shouldeni,  and  carried  them  I 
np  to  thi  top  of  a  bit)  that  ii  befon  Hebron."  The 
FliiliatlDea  ■fterwardi  took  Samion,  *nd  pat  out  big 
ejret,  anit  brought  him  to  Gaza,  and  bound  him  with 
fitters  of  btaas,  and  be  did  grind  in  the  piiaon-luiuH: 
be,  however,  pulled  down  the  temple  of  Dagon,  god 
of  the  FbillBtinea,  and  slew,  togethot  with  himaelf, 
"all  the  lord!  of  the  Philiitinev,"  beiidea  men  and 
vomen  (Judg.  xvl,  31-30).  Solomon'!  kingdom  ex- 
tended aa  far  ae  Gaza  (1  Kings  iv, »).  But  (bo  place 
alwajs  appears  as  a  Philistine  city  in  Scripture  (Judg. 
ill,  3 ;  Kvi,  1 ;  I  Sain,  yi,  17 ;  i  Kings  xviii,  8).  Heie- 
kiab  tmote  the  Philistiaea  aa  fat  la  Gaza  (3  Kings 
xviii,  8).  Gaza  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 
probably  Pharaoh-Nerho,  as  a  diversion  of  Nobuchad- 
nextar  in  his  designs  against  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xivii.  I), 
an  BTent  to  which  bat  been  inForrectly  referred  (Raw- 
linsoD,  Btrod.  i,  411)  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii, 
1S9)  respecting  the  capture  of  Cadi/Ht  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. See  Jbbdbalem.  During  this  period  of  Jew-  , 
ish  history,  it  seems  that  tome  facts  concerning  the 
oonnection  of  Gaia  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacberib 
may  be  added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Layard's  Ninadt  and  Babyloti,  p.  IM).  See  Cunbi- 
FOHU  iNBcniPTiosa.  The  prophets  speak  in  severe 
ternisBgainatit(Jer.  XXV,  SO;  xlvii,  G;  Amosi.  0,  7j 
Zeph.  ii,  4;  Zecb.  ix,  S).  After  the  dostruclioa  of 
Tyre  it  aastained  a  siege  of  two  (Quint.  Curl.  Iv,  6,  T, 
■ays  five)  months  against  Alexander  tbe  Great  (Jose- 
phna,  Atit.  xi,  8,  4),  a  Esct  that  iiluatrata  the  propriety 
of  its  name  and  ita  military  importance.  Aa  Tan  de 
V«ld«aay»(p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of  the  country.  So 
vigorously  was  It  then  defended  by  tha  forces  under 
tb«  command  of  the  eunuch  Batia,  and  of  auch  maasi  ve 
■trength  vers  its  walls,  that  tbe  engineers  of  Alexan- 
der'a  army  found  themselves  completely  baffled  in 
thnr  attempts  to  effect  a  breach.  They  were  obliged 
to  erect  an  enormous  mound  250  feet  in  height,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  on  the  south  aide 
of  the  town  ;  and  even  with  this  advantage,  and  the 
use  also  of  the  engines  that  had  Ihwd  employed  at  tbe 
dege  of  Tyro,  the  besiegers  were  frequently  repulsed, 
and  Alexander  himself  susUlned  no  slight  bodily  in- 
jury. It  was  at  last  carried  by  escalade,  and  tbe  gar- 
rla<ni  put  to  the  sword.  The  town  itself  was  not  de- 
stroyed, bat  most  of  the  inhabitants  that  nmained 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  a  f^esb  Arab  nopulation 
aettied  In  their  stead  (Arriin,  U.  27).  What  had  hap- 
pened in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii,  1)  and 
Cambyses  (Pomp.  Mel.  i,  11)  happened  again  in  the 
■tmgglea  between  the  Ptolemies  and  tbe  Selencidoi 
(Po1ybius,v,  68;  xvi,  40).  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1 
Uacc.  xi,  61)  destroyed  its  suburbs ;  Simon  Haccahai- 
nt  (1  Hacc.  xiii,  4a)  took  the  city  itself,  though  not 
without  extraordinary  effbrts.  Alexander  Janniens 
spent  a  year  (B.C.  cir.  96)  in  besieging  it  and  punish- 
ing Its  inhabitants  (Josepbus,  A-nt.  xiii, 13,  8).  The 
place  waa  retiuilt  by  Gabiniua  (Josephos,  Anl.  xlv,  G, 
8).  It  was  among  tbe  cities  given  by  Angnstns  to 
Herod  (Josepbus,  Ani.  xv,  7,  8),  after  whose  dsath  it 
was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Josepbus,  AiU. 
xvii,  II,  4).  It  was  near  Gaza— on  the  road  from  Je- 
maalem  to  that  place — that  Philip  baptiied  the  ennncb 
"of  great  authority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethi- 
opians" (Acts  viii,  36  sq.).  As  Gaza  lay  some  dis- 
tance tttaa  the  sea  (Arrian,  Ii,  !6).  it  had  a  port  on  the 
■■a  (?  ro^aiui'  \tpi,v.  Ptol.  v,  16)  called  rata  irpAc 
BaKaeear, "  Gaaa  on  the  sea ;"  called  also  Majama  (g 
Mniau^a;),  which  Constantino  called  ConiiDitia,  from 
tiie  name  of  his  son,  giving  it,  at  tbe  same  time,  mu- 
nicipal rights.  Julian  took  awsy  this  name,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  called  the  port  of  Gaia.  Snbeeqncnt 
emperors  reatored  the  name  nnd  the  privileges  of  the 
pUce.  Itwas  afterwards  calledlhe  ws-coast  of  Gaza. 
Further  partiFulars  may  be  read  in  Reland  {Ptdaitiiui, 
p.  TBI  sq.),  where  mention  is  made,  t^m  Panaanias, 


parallel  to  the  feat  at  aanuoa; 
and  where,  as  well  aa  in  Kuiaul  (in  loc.)  and  ia  Win^ 
(ABaficdrfFrtiiol  in  voc.),  eiplanalory  drcumstaiMiM 
may  be  found  of  tbe  words  in  Acta  viii,  2G — ■-  Gasa. 
which  ia  desert  j"  an  expreasion  that  appears  to  nA*- 
rather  to  the  road  (oJu^)  from  Jemaalem  in  that  dine- 
tion  ttian  to  Gaxa  itself  (see  Robtoson,  RetardtrM,  n, 
64(1).  Besides  the  ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem  b^ 
Kamleh  to  Gaza,  there  was  another,  more  fatoraUa 
for  carriages  (Acts  viii,  28),  further  to  the  sootk, 
through  Hebron,  and  thence  tbroogli  a  district  nan 
pantively  without  towns,  and  much  exposed  to  tha 
incursions  of  people  from  the  desert.  Tbe  matts  ia 
discussed  by  Baumer  in  one  of  his  BeitrSgt,  incoip^ 
rated  In  the  lost  edition  of  his  PaioMlmi:  also  by  Bsb- 
inson  in  tlie  Appendix  to  his  second  volume.  T^ 
latter  writer  snggests  a  very  probable  place  for  tfaa 
baptism,  viz.  at  the  water  in  the  >oa^  tl-Uaiff,  bs- 
tween  Eleutberopolis  and  Gaia.  not  far  from  Ou,  old 
sites  of  Lachish  and  Eglon.  The  iegendsry  acrae  of 
the  baptism  ia  at  Bal-tur,  between  Jenualem  and  He~ 
bron  :  the  tradition  having  arisen  apparent!;  ficm  iha 
opinim  that  Philip  himself  was  travelling  louthvanla 
from  Jerusalem.  But  there  ia  no  need  to  soppoee  th*t 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  at  oil.  Lange  (_Aptul,  ZotaU. 
ii,  109)  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  'p^of. 
About  A.D.  65  Goia  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Jeva,m 
revenge  for  the  massacre  of  their  brethren  in  CieaaiM 
(Josepbus,  IVar,  il,  IS,  I).  It  soon  recovered  agaia; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Syria  during  tbe 
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dnced  into  Gaza,  the  city  long  remained  a  _ 

of  idolatry.  In  tbe  beginning  of  the  5tfa  centDTy  it* 
bishop  received  authoritv  to  demolish  its  tamplea  and 
build  a  large  ChrisUan  church  (Soiomen,  H.  E.  ii,  5). 
In  A.D.  634  Gaza  was  taken  by  the  Moslems,  and  it* 
splendid  church  turned  into  a  mosque  (Klmakin,  Biit. 
Saraeta.  ch.  ii,  p.  SO).  From  this  period  it  gradually 
declined  under  the  bUgbt  of  IsUmism,  and  the  Cru- 
saders found  it  deserted.  They  bnilt  a  caatir  on  the 
hi]],  which  became  the  nncieus  of  a  new  town  {WiBdim 
•if  Tyrt,  xvii,  1!).  In  the  12th  century  wo  find  ttie 
place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It  finally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  A.D.  1170,  after  tha  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Hattln. 

Tbe  modem  town  is  called  Gktastk,  and  containa 
about  1&,000  Inhabitants.  It  resembles  a  doater  of 
large  vllls^s.  The  prindpal  one  stands  on  tha  flat 
top  of  a  low  hill,  and  has  some  good  stone  hotuao, 
Iboagh  now  much  dilapidated.  The  others  lie  on  tha 
plain  bebjw;  their  houses  are  mean  mod  hovela,  sind 
tbeir  lanes  narrow  and  filtliy.  The  hill  appears  to  be 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  accumulated  raias 
of  successive  cities.  We  can  seeftagmenta  of  maaalir* 
walls,  and  pieces  of  columns  cropping  up  everrwhaa 
from  the  rubliish.  Traces  of  mins  havo  been  diacov- 
ered  at  various  places  among  the  sand-hills  to  tbe  w«*t, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  prime\'a]  Gaia.  The 
great  mosque  crowns  the  hill,  and  can  be  dis^ngoiall- 
ed  in  the  distance  by  its  tail  minaret  and  pointed  roof. 
The  town  haa  no  walls  or  defences  of  nny  kind.     Iti 

less  set  of  fanatics.  Between  Gsu  and  tbe  sea  therv 
is  a  bmad  belt  completely  covered  with  moands  of 
drifting  sand.  A  mile  east  of  the  town  a  long  ridge 
of  law  hills  runs  parallel  to  the  cout  line.     Between 
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t&«  Mnd  uid  tbe  bills  tha  groond  ti  Toy  ftrtila,  and 
BQppUea  tbe  town  with  ibuDdkncc  of  tha  cbobwit  ftuit 
and  regsUble*.  The  climaU  al  the  pUce  ii  alnint 
tmpical,  but  it  hu  deep  welts  of  eicelleDt  water. 
There  are  >  tew  p;ilm-traes  In  the  town,  and  its  fruit- 
orchard*  are  very  productive.  But  the  chief  feature 
of  the  neighborhood  b  the  wide-spread  oUve-^rove  to 
the  K.  and  N.E.  Hence  arise*  a  considerable  manu- 
factare  ofwup,  which  Qhui»h  exports  in  large  qoanti- 
%im.  It  has  also  an  ective  trade  in  com.  For  a  fall 
acconnt  of  neatly  all  that  has  been  written  eoncsnilng 
tlw  topographical  and  hiatorieal  ralations  of  Giaa,  see 
Kitter'i  Enitwuk,  ivi,  46-«0.  Among  the  Iravellera 
who  have  described  the  place  we  may  mention  espe- 
cially Robinson  (BitHcal  Stimvlua,  it,  S75  *q.)  end 
Van  de  Velde  {Syna  imd  Paiettme.  11, 179-lSB) ;  also 
ThoiDion  {(.amlmd  Boii,l\,SS[.  sq,).  The  last  writer 
■peaks  of  the  great  extent  of  cora-tand  near  Oaia,  and 
of  the  Mund  of  mill-etones  in  the  city.  Even  now  It* 
bauars  ate  better  than  those  of  Jenualem.  "  Those 
travelling  lowaidi  Egypt  natnnlly  lay  tn  here  a  stock 
of  pravisions  and  necessaries  for  the  desert,  while 
those  coming  from  Egypt  arrive  at  Gau  exhausted, 
and  must  of  course  anpply  themselves  anew"  (Robin- 
aon,  il,  378).  Tbe  place  is  often  mentioned  In  the  Tal- 
mud (Otbo,  La.  AoU.  p.  aS8).  See  Ceilarii  KotiL  U, 
eOS  *q.;  Siber,  Xte  GnMa  (Lips.  1715);  Bumher,  J)< 
Gata  tHBTJt.  (Lips.  17G7),  and  Dt  Gam  ienUcta  (lip*. 
1768). 

Oamanu.  See  Gaiet. 
OKsam.  See  Palheb-wobm. 
Oas'ara  [usnally  Coxa'm]  (!,  or  ri  rdZapa).  a 
tawn  of  Palestine,  often  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  by  Josephus  aa  tlio  aeene  of  many  battle*  in  tbe 
UaccabeuD  period,  and  a>  alternately  poasessed  by 
each  of  tha  opposing  parties.  When  Gorglas,  general 
of  Antlochns  Epltdiauei,  was  defeated  by  Juda*  Hue. 
eabsas,  bia  force*  were  pursned  "  unto  Gaura,  and 
qnio  the  plains  of  Idnmna,  and  Aiotns,  and  Jamnla" 
(;«.!  ralitpiv,  etc.,  1  Mace,  iv,  16;  ^ixpi  raiapuv, 
etc.,JaMpbDS,,<4it(,ill,7,4);  Micanor  was  also  defeated 
hj  Judas,  and  pursued  tmm  "Adssa  to  Gaisra"  (ti'c 
Ta^ilpa,  1  Mace,  vii,  ib).  After  the  defDat  of  the  Idu- 
maus,  Judas  went  against  Timotheus,  who  fled  to  Ga- 
san  for  refuge.  Judas,  after  seversl  days'  siege,  took 
tbe  ci^(2  Mace,  x,  82-87 ;  comp.  Joseph'u*,  At.  xil,  8, 
1-4) :  many  of  Iti  towers  were  baml,  and  Timothens 
himaelf  killed  (2  Hacc.  I.  c).  When  Bscchides  re- 
tnrned  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  defeat  of  Jonathan,  he 
fortlSed  aeveral  cities,  and  among  them  Bethsura  and 
Gazara,  and  the  tower  ((Iicpo)  of  Jerusalem  (1  Mace. 
ix,GS;  Josephus,  .jnt.xili,  1,8),  and  it  was  again  forti- 
fied by  Simon  when  It  had  boon  recovered  by  the  Jews 
(IMaccxiv,  T.S3,  S4:  JoHphas,  Jiri.  iiii,G,  6;  War, 
i,S,3).  Simon  built  hunself  a  bouse  al  Gazara,  and 
also  made  it  the  abode  of  his  son  John,  the  captain  of 
Bllbi*hoats(l  M>cc.xiil,&3j  xvi,l,19,  21).  It  is  de- 
•cribed  as  being  "a  very  strong  bold''  (o^ipwfui,  2 
Hacc  X,  32;  rd^npn  ■  .  .  oAtrav  J^vpov  ^vtfti,  comp. 
Joaepbtu,  Ant.  vlii,  6, 1).  Gaaan  is  ntentioned  with 
Joppa  in  the  treaty  of  fHendihip  between  Hyrcanua 
and  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  VII,  Si- 
dotee,  aC.  cir.  129-8  (Josephus,  Ant.  xlii,  •>.  2  j  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii,  33!),  The  Gam  in  1  Mace,  (xiii, 
43)  and  the  Gadara  in  Josephus  (.la/,  r,  1,  22;  xli,  7, 
4)  ibouhl  doubtless  be  read  Oiiara  (comp.  Pridoaux, 
OmectUM,  lib.  iv,  p.  267,  note ;  Reland,  PalaA  p.  S79). 
It  ma;  perhaps  be  identlAed  with  tbe  Gadarit  of  Stta- 
bo  (xvl,  3,  Didot  *d.,  p.  ftIB),  also  described  by  him  as 
a  town  not  for  from  Aaotus  (Keland,  Pojinf.  1.  c. ;  Gel- 
lariu*.  Gag.  ii,  630).     See  also  Gazkb*. 

It  la  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (_Onomatliam,  t.  v,  Ta- 
Cif>)  aa  being  (bur  mile*  from  Nicopolis  or  Emnuos, 
t>M  it  wa*  more  probably  nearer  the  sea-coast,  aa  In 
tbe  Maccabees  and  Joeephus  it  is  nearly  always  coup- 
led with  Joppa,  Aiotus,  and  Jamnla  (1  Mace,  xiv,  S4; 
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XV,  23,86;  Iv.lG;  Joaepbas,  ^>K.  xll,  7,  4;  xiiI,B,6t 
9,  2;  War,  i,  2,  2),  and  again  in  dbtinct  language  u 
bordering  upon  Axotui  (1  Mace,  xiv,  34}.  It  appeaia 
to  have  been  the  same  place  with  Gazes  or  Geesb 
(q.  v.),  a  town  ftequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  un- 
der smiiar  connections.  As  David  chased  the  PbiUa- 
tincs  from  Geba  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v,  25 ;  1  Chron.  xlv, 
I6i  nxpiiroXtwc  Ta^opiuv,  Josephus,  .laJ.  vii, 4,  l),w 
Judas  defeated  Gorgias  at  Emmsus  and  pursued  him 
to  Gaiara  (1  Mace,  iv,  16).  Pharaoh,  tha  fkther-lD- 
iaw  of  Solomon,  took  Gazer  (1  Kings  ix,  IG,  IT),  then 
a  Canaanitish  city,  burnt  it,  slew  the  Canaanltes  that 
were  in  it,  and  gave  it  in  dowry  to  his  daughter,  Solo- 
mon's wifc  (compare  Josephus,  Am.  vtil,  6, 1).  Thw 
must  have  occurred  during  tha  reign  of  David,  or  early 
In  that  of  Solomon,  and  it  seems  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  tbat  Pbanwh,  when  the  Isimelitish  kingdom 
was  so  powerful,  coald  have  advanced  far  into  tbe  In- 
terior of  the  oountry.  Tha  siu  near  the  sea-coast  I* 
therefore  confirmed  by  this  circumstance. 

Gaaara  may  be  identified  with  the  modem  village 
I'amr,  B^  miles  E.  of  Joppa ;  though  aa  a  coast  town 
and  a  place  of  strength  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  shoulil  have  so  entirely  lost  ita 
importance  (comp.  Killn,Po4»(Bie,  1,695  n.).  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  names  sometimes  linger 
In  the  neighborhood  of  site*. 

OazBTaft,  a  sect  of  Paniicians,  so  named  from  Qa. 
urre,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  They  were  particularly 
distinguished  by  this  tenet — tbat  no  human  govern- 
ment had  any  rigbl  to  sentence  men  to  death  bit  any 
crime  whatever.     See  Pahliciaiis. 

a&E'atlllt*  [usually  Ga'ulkiW]  (Heh.  with  lb* 
tn.ha-AtmHu.^IVSTJ;  Sept.  u  I'nfaiDC A.T.  "the 
GazathllaB"),adedgnation  (Joeb.  xiii,  3)  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Gaca  (q-v.),  sisewhera  renderad 
(;aiifa(Judg.  zvl,2). 

Oaxollff  (^Anlitope  dorau),  an  animal  of  the  genua 
Anlti<ipida,  probably  designated  by  the  Gr.  term  to(H 
u'c  (comp.  Act*  Ix,  86)  and  the  Heb.  -^SX,  Uebi'  (ran. 
dered  "roe"  In  2  Sam.  ii,lS{  1  Chron.  xll,  8;  Pro*. 
vi,  6 ;  Cant,  ii,  T,  0,  IT ;  iii,  6 ;  vlii,  14 ;  Isa.  xiti,  14 ; 
and  "roebuck"  In  Dent,  iii,  15, 22 ;  xiv,G;  1  KlDgilv, 
23).  or  in  tbe  feminine  form  H^SX,  IteHgai'  ("roe," 
Cant,  iv,  5 ;  vii,  8) ;  "  both  terTns,'hDWever,  being  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  gronp ;  and  the  Hebrew  name  is 
by  diitant  nations  now  nsed  for  allied  species  which 
are  onknown  In  Arabia  and  Syria.  Of  tbi*  sab-gsnus 
gatdla  at  least  one  species,  but  more  probably  four  or 
five,  still  inhabit  tha  upUnds  and  deserts  of  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  botdcrs  of  Pal- 
estine. All  these  species  are  nesrly  allied,  the  largest 
not  measuring  more  than  two  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  iusst.  tha  corinna.  not  more  than 
about  twenty  inches.  They  are  graceful  and  elegant  In 
form,  with  limbs  exceedingly  slender,  and  have  large 
and  soft  eyes,  lyiated  horns,  bisck.  wrinkled,  and  stri- 
ated— most  robust  in  ni5-^iiMin»a  and  JteveUa,  moat 
slender  in  corMno.  and  smallest  in  com.  Their  livery 
is  more  orleas  buff  and  dun,  wbite  benoalb,  with  small 
tufts  of  hair  or  brashes  on  tbe  fore-knees ;  they  hare 
all  a  dark  stnak  passing  t^m  each  ear  through  tbe 
eyes  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  band  of  the  same  color  tnm 
the  elbow  of  tbe  fOTe4eg  along  the  sidee  to  the  flank, 
excepting  tha  corinna,  whose  markings  are  more  ru- 
fous and  general  colors  lighter.  Most,  If  not  all,  have 
a  feeble  bleatiaa  voice,  seldom  uttered,  are  unsurpass- 
ed in  graceful  timidity,  gmi^rioos  In  habit,  and  real- 
denls  on  the  open  deserts,  where  they  are  unceasingly 
watchful,  and  prepared  to  flee  with  such  spaed  tbat 
greyhounds  sre  liable  to  be  killed  by  orer-exertlon  in 
the  chsse."  They  roam  over  the  plains  of  Syria 
sometimes  in  herds  of  a  thousand  (Rnaaell,  AUp- 
po,  ii,  14).  Tbeit  flesh  is  lean,  but  highly  priteii 
(  PiDsp.  Aipiii.  //w>.  mil.  jEg.  iv,  9).     Th^  are  often 
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nitle  niaeymliol  of  female  buDty  (Cant  11,9,17!  v'ti), 
U)  by  UritnUls  (Setb,  ad  bem  Zokair,  p.  98  iq. ;  DOp- 
%%  ComtiuM.  c.  Il<ditil.  p.  97  j  BaunmUller,  Morgenl. 
IT,  129).  See  Thomion,  Limd  <ud  Boot,  1,  !5I  tq. ; 
StUft  Spin,  p.  B8  sq.     Sea  Astklope  ;  DncB. 


>e  name  of  >  pUcs  mid  also  of  >  man  in 
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Oaxa'n, 
the  Apocrypha. 

1.  (rii  ruttjpn  f.  r.  ra'nppo,Tul({,  Caartm,  Giaara), 
the  town  of  Palestine  (1  Msec,  iv,  16;  vli,  4a),  olse- 
vrhere  called  Gazara  (q.  v.). 

2.  (KaKiipd  T.  r.  Falnf^i  Vnlg.  Gau),  one  of  the 
T«inple.Hr*aQta  whote  "eons"  returned  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Eedr.  v,  81);  evidently  the  Gazxau  (q.  v.)  of 
U»  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  48). 

Gaset  (Latinized  Ciumu),  GciLi-AnuK,  a  French 
cectc^astical  biilorian  andtlieolO|[lan,vaa  liom  iit  At- 
na  in  IGM,  and  died  in  [he  same  city  Aug.  25,  IGll. 
He  was  for  a  time  pTufetsor  of  belles-lettres  at  Ijtu- 
TBin,  quitting  that  positipu  about  1680.  Ho  vat  also 
canon  of  the  coUepute  Church  of  St.  Peter  of  Aire,  and 
subsequently  nrii  of  the  parish  of  St.  Marie  Madeleine 
of  Arrae.  Gaiet  wag  an  ardent  iludent,  especially  of 
hagiography,  but  is  iiy  some  regarclod  as  creduloas  and 
inesBFt  in  giving  the  malts  of  his  investigations, 
though  the  Flemish  blstorians  and  lltteiateurs,  who 
have  treated  of  his  epoch,  bestow  high  praise  upon 
bim.  His  most  noted  work,  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
Inry  of  the  Low  Cnuntriee,  published  after  hia  death 
under  the  care  of  his  nephew,  G.  Hontearrd,  contains 
much  of  lbs  material  found  in  hla  other  wiitiags  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  only  recast  to  suit  It.  Among  his 
works  are,  llitloirt  dt  ta  vit,  morf.  paiiiim  ef  mtriHlet 
ia  Sainti  daqnrb  FE^Ue  coUioliqiit  fait  ftlt  tl  mi- 
■maps,  ele.  (t.  i,  Arras,  1584,  I2ino ;  t.  11,  Rooen,  ll>05, 
lets  carefully  printed  than  the  1 ;  a  2rt  edit.  Rouen,1619, 
Vt>):—hfagiali;  Iraffadia  Sacra  (Douay,  1&89,  «to)  : 
— £d  Somme  dtJ  Pfcha  ff  ii  retnide  d'icea^,  etc.  (ibid. 
HS9!,8vo)  -.^HipnMirtm  Libri  itpttm  in  Ckritid  Jnu  etc. 
ffforian  {ib.  1G9^  sm.  4ta ;  the  poems  of  Robert  Obrize, 
with  epistolary  dedication  and  laudatory  verses)  : — 
L'Ordrt  et  Saih  dri  Erugatt  rt  Ardievetgiin  de  Cam- 
bras,  etc.  (ibid.  1b37,  12mo):— T^uoar. /Vtcwn  tl  Li- 
laaiar.  Seripl.  Sacra,  etc.  (ibid.  1608,  ISmo) :— /(Kota  di 
Vila  <(  Moribat  Rdigiotorum,  etc.  (iUd.  1606, 18in<>)  ;— 
TMtaux  Saari  de  la  Gault  B'lg.  etc.  (ibid.  1610.  »vo, 
of  which  the  fiiWfof*.  SocWf  forms  the  second  jari): 
— Brine  hitl.  de  la  merit  Matiiie,  el  de  la  tainit  Chan- 
Mle,  etc.  (ibid.  1612,  Ifimo;  new  editions  162&,  1GH2, 
1710,  1738,  Arras,  ]2mo):— and  the  following  posthu. 
moDs  works :  Zct  V'ta  det  Sainlr.  <i8nr  dtt  rj^tmrla/ient 
Morata  (Rheims,  iei3. 2  vols,  gvo)  ■.—llitloirt  ecctrri- 
oMligue  da  Pay-Ba:  etc.  (Amu  and  Valenciennes, 
16]4,4to) :— Le  Coaiolali 
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(Anaa,  1617,  18mo):_Z>s  RigUi  et  OmitilwUmu  4r 
Ordra  rifwmit.  etc.  (ibid.  1623.  ISnio).  Gasct  wiMe 
also  Le  Saeri  Ban-iatl  :—Exrrcita  tfiritaeU,  whli  Lita- 
nia  pear  toatt  la  teauttM,  and  some  ascetic  tncta,paar 
la  roiUBlation  et  iiutmclion  du  penile  Cirvtlien. — Hotin. 
f/ouv.  Biag.  Gauralt,  lix,  781-T84. 

Cta'ses  (Heb.  Coiei',  ITl,  tteartr/  Sept  nro»> 
the  name  of  two  Dum,  iopposed  by  soma  to  hare  lieia 
identicaL 

1.  A  "son"  of  Caleb  (son  orHeiroD,  son  of  Jndah) 
by  bis  cooeobine  Ephali  (1  Chron.  ii,  16).  B-Cdii. 
IB66. 

2.  A  giandsoD  of  the  same  Caleb,  tliroDgh  ■ncAhtr 
of  his  sons  Haran  (1  Chion.  ii,  46).     B.C.  post  IBM. 

Ga'Blte  (Heb.  in  the  plar.  with  the  art.  ha-Atm- 
iUa',a'TVsn;  Sept.  oi  I'nfnloi,  Vulgate  PUlitlk^ 
A.V.  "the  Gaiitas"),  the  derignatkn  (Jodg.  xn,  t) 
oftheinhuUUntaofGAEA(q.v.);  eltewhere  rcialaad 
"Ga»thiteB"(q.  v.). 

OKS'sam  (Heb.  Oaaam',  C)t,  deeourit^  (eomp. 
Locdbt],  or  [FUrat]  twaggrrtr ;  Sept,  h;*^  and  !>■ 
fa'fi.Vulg.  Goxim  and  Cesen),  the  progenilor  of  f»e  of 
tbe  (kmili::!  of  Nethlnim  that  returned  from  tli«  cap- 
tiTi^  with  Zerabbabel  (Ezra  ii,  M;   Keb.  vii,  U). 


B.C.  a 


e  r>SG. 


0«b.     See  Locust. 

Ofl'ba,  tbe  name  of  at  least  two  place*  in  Caednl 
Palestine. 

1.  (Heb.  Gt'ha,  X31,  often  with  the  art.  i.  a.  cAs  Mil, 
In  paoae  "Ca'to,"  531,  Josh,  xviii,  24  ;  Eara  ii,  M, 
Neb.  vli,  SO  ;  yet  this  'form  is  also  AngUdied  "Ge- 
ba"  In  2  Saro.v,!5;  2  Kings  xxili,8:  Neh.  xi,  SI), 
a  city  of  Benjamin  with  "  villagea"  (Josh.  xTiiI,M- 
on  Iti  settlement,  see  1  Chron.  viii,  6),  hence  mon  fU^ 
"QelA  of  Benjamin"  (1  Kingi  XT,  22;  1  San.  xiii.lS 
[JosephoB  CUeon,  Tafiaiiv,  Ant.  vi,  6,  n. ;  for  whii^ 
perhaps,  compare  1  Cbroo.  riii,  29 ;  ix,  36).  akuated  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  kingdom  of  JudBh(S  Kinci 
iiiil,  8;  Zech.  liv,  10),  near  to  Gibeab,  appatmilj 
towards  the  east  or  norlji-east  (Is*,  x,  29 ;  Josh,  xviii, 
24,28).  It  Is  often  anierted  that  Ccki  and  Ciiroiwrn 
names  of  the  same  place ;  the  A.V.in  at  lesft  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1I>,  16,  cnnfonnds  them;  the  Sept.  and  Valg.  rcD- 
der  both  Indltterently  It  Fajlaa  and  Gabaa:  and  in 
two  paasagea  (Judg.  xjt,  10, 38)  the  same  ermr  baa  crept 
into  the  original.  Schwara's  identification  of  these 
places  (Pligt.  Dttcrip.  ofPalat.  p.  182)  is  full  of  cmn 
in  locality.  The  two  names  are  indeed  only  ma.>c«- 
iine  and  feminine  forms  of  tbe  same  word,  signifvisg 
"  hill ;"  but  that  they  were  two  different  plane  ia  evi- 
dent from  Josh,  xviii,  24,  compare  ?B ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  Z, 
compare  3j  lea.  x,  29.  In  2  Sam.  xx,  8,  tbe  name 
"Geba"  stands  erroneously  for  Gibroh  (compare  1 
Chron.  xlv,  16).  Geba,  with  its  "snburbs,"  was  as- 
signed to  the  priests  (Josh,  xii,  17;  1  Chnin.  tI,  CO). 
The  Philistlaes  were  smitten  fVom  Geba  onto  Gaxn  by 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  2fi).  As  it  lay  on  the  frontien  of 
Judah  and  Isisel,  Asa  rebuilt  Geba  and  Uiipah  with 
the  stones  of  Kamah  (1  King*  xv,  IS ;  2  Chron.  xri. 
6).  >■  From  Gela  (in  the  north)  to  Beersbeba"  (in  Ibe 
south)  (2  Kings  xxlii,  8]  expressed  the  whole  extent 
of  tbe  separate  kingdom  of  Jndah,  just  as  "from  Dbb 
to  Beersheba"  expressed  the  whole  length  of  Pslcfitiiie. 
It  woald  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  Geba(Gaba) 
and  Kamah  are  coupled  in  Nah.  vii,  80,  that  they  were 
very  near  each  other.  Reland  (^Polt^.  p.  HI2)'thinka 
it  the  Gebalh  (r?''.<)  or  CibteHUm  (pr3-;)  mentionad 
by  Talmudical  writers  in  connection  oitli  AntJpBlri* 
(comp.  2  Sam.  t,  26).  During  the  wars  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  garriido 
by  tbe  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii,  8),  but  tber  were  ejttd- 
ed  by  Jonsthan,  a  feat  which,  whila  it  added  greatly 
to  his  renown,  exaiperated  them  to  ■  more  overwhcjin- 
inginvaaioa.  Laterinthesamecampaignwellndit  i» 
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fin-red  to  in  deflning  tbe  portion  of  tba  two  rocki  which 
atood  Id  tiu  ravine  below  tha  garriwii  or  MichmMh, 
In  terau  which  fix  Get»  on  the  Kiiith  and  Uichmiuh 
on  the  uiffth  of  the  reTioe  (1  Sam.  xiv,  6:  the  A.  V. 
baa  here  Gibaah).  Euctly  in  Kcordance  with  thli  ia 
tbe  poiltion  or  the  modern  Tillage  alJtba,  which  «Und> 
picturesque!}'  nn  the  top  of  its  Bleep  terraced  hill,  on 
the  very  odge  of  Ihe  gre»t  w»dy  Suweinit.  looking 
nonhwirdi  to  the  oppoaite  village,  which  alio  retaina 
its  oldninieofUilkhTTias.  (SeeStanlev, /^nfuf.p.  !10, 
48»iPoftBr,ffaiuWoo*/orSyri3,p,216.)  The  mraee, 
ajtd  tbe  agnement  of  the  sltaation  with  (hi  reqairb- 
menbof  the  atoiy  of  Jonathan,  make  the  I  denlifl  cation 
all  but  certain ;  hot  it  !■  atlll  further  conflnned  by  the 
liat  of  Benjimita  town*  vbiited  by  the  Auyrian  army 
on  their  rud  through  tbe  countiy  aouthward  to  Jeru. 
Bslem,  whkh  wa  have  in  Iia.  x,  28-32,  where  tbe  mi- 
nute details — tbe  atoppaiCB  of  the  heavy  baggage  (A. 
V.  "  cirrtagea"),  which  could  not  be  got  acroea  the 
broken  ground  of  the  wady  at  Mlchmaah  ;  then  tbe 
pasuge  of  the  ravine  by  the  lighter  portion  of  the 
■rmy,  and  the  aubsequent  UTOoac  ("lodging,"  *|^3^ 
=ie8t  for  tha  night)  at  Geba  on  the  oppoaite 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  ipot. 
Standing  u  it  does  on  the  wuth  bank  of  thi  ' 
tant  wadv — one  of  the  moat  striking  natural  features 
of  thie  put  of  the  cDuntr}-— the  mention  of  Getia  ai 
the  northern  boundary  of  tha  lower  kingdom  !«  very 
aignlflcant.  Thua  commanding  the  paaa,  its  fortlRca' 
tton  by  Aaa  (1  Kinga  iv,  32 ;  a  Chron.  xvi,  6)  ia  alsc 
quite  intelligible.  It  continnea  to  be  named  witbMic^h- 
■nash  to  the  very  last  (Neh.  xl,  St).  Geba  ia  probably 
intended  by  the  "  Glbeah-ia-the-field"  of  Judg.  xx,  SI 
to  which  ila  poaition  ia  very  applicable.  The  "  flelda' 
are  mentioDod  again  as  late  aa  Neh.  xli.  39.  The  towi 
WB3  occupied  by  the  Benjamiles  after  the  captivity 
(Eira  ii,  26),  It  appears  to  have  been  nnknown  U 
Eoaebius  and  Jerome  (_Onom<alicnn,  i.  v.  rajiai.  Goie, 
comp.  Reland,  Palail.  p.  708).  The  vUlago  of  Jeba  is 
■mall,  and  ia  half  in  inini.  Among  tbeie  are  occa- 
•  ionallv  Men  large  hewn  alonea  Indicating  antiquity. 
There  ia  here  the  niioa  of  a  aquace  tower,  almost 
■olid,  and  a  amall  building  having  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  church  (Robinson,  Jttirar(it$,  ii,  I  IB  ; 
Sit.  Sac  18*4,  i,  &98-602;  Lai.  JitttartAa,  p.  288). 
See  GiBKAH. 

2.  The  Geba  (ra,/3ai  t.  r.  Tni/Jii.)  between  which 
and  Sc;-thopolii  (therefore  S.  of  Moant  Gilbop)  Hol- 
of;mca  is  said  to  have  made  his  encampment  (Judith, 
Hi,  10),  mnst  be  the  Jeba  on  the  road  between  Samaria 
and  Jenin,  about  4o'  S.  of  Sanur  (Van  do  Velde,  .Vor. 
rat.  i,  367),  with  evident  traces  of  antiquity  (Wilson, 
LamU  af  BMt,  iJ,  84 ;  Roblnaoo,  I.  440).  The  Vnlg. 
■trangely  renden  vtiui  ad  Idumaat  in  lerram  Gabba. 

0«'bal  (kindred  with  the  Arabic  Jeid.  a  maua- 
laU).  the  name  of  two  places  in  Palcattne  (although 
some  regaid  them  as  one,  Schwara,  Palal.  p.  68),  both 
doubtless  90  called  as  being  lituated  in  a  mountainooa 
region.  The  root  ia  the  Heb.  ilj,  pabal',  to  MU; 
whence  3^3),  a  Ji'ik  or  natural  boundary,  euch  aa 
moanUin  ranges  uanally  form.  There  aeema  aim  to 
have  been  an  otthogniphy  ^31,  Go'td  (r6^i\.  Euseb. 
Om/ma^.  s.  v.  BufJAoc  ;  comp.  AkMh,  I.  e.  El-Gobel, 
uf  the  PeuEinger  Ubles),  whence  OAoHlet  =  Sobal. 
The  GattoH  (1^3))  in  the  Hiahna,  along  wltli  Galilee 
(5M(lI,  hi.  49,  6),  arose  out  of  the  ^^Sl,  or  Janlam, 
which  is  conddered  aa  Ihe  eastern  border  of  Galilee 
(Josephus,  War,  Iv,  1, 1). 

1.  (Heb.  GeboT,  bst ;  Sept.  Bi'jIXioi,  Tiilg.  GiUH. 
£»k.  xxTii,  9\  better  known  from  the  Gentile  fonn 
GlBLITU  cV?h  ^Pt-  ra^i.Vulg.  umita,  Joah.  itii, 
8;  plor.  O-'iai,  Sept.  n^jXioi,  Vulg.  GOHi,  Auth. 
Ver*.  "  atone-M|narers,"  I  Kinga  »,  18  [82]),  tbe  in. 
ktbitaots  of  the  city  and  diltrlct  of  Gebal,  in  Pbcanl- 
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da,  B4°  7'  N.  Utitude,  3S°  42'  E.  longitude,  on  tba 
ahore  of  the  Meditemnean,  under  Honnt  Leiwnon. 
(See  a  passage  tma  Lucian,  quoted  bv  Kelani^  PalaU. 
p.  369.)  "The  land  of  the  GiMitea,"  with  "all  Leb. 
anon,"  woe  aisigned  to  the  Israelites  by  the  original 
appointment  (Josh,  xiii,  6) ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
thev  ever  poaaeaaed  tbemselvea  of  it.  Gebal  was  call- 
ed flyiiK  (Bv3Xoc.  Bomelimea  Bi/iXof)  by  the  Greeks, 
and  so  the  Sept.  has  it  in  one  passage.  It  was  an  tin- 
porLant  place,  and  celebrated  for  the  birth  and  wor. 
abip  of  Adonia,  the  Syrian  Tflmmui.  Pliuy  and  other 
Kiiinan  authors  call  it  GdbaU  (£ful.  Nat.  v,  30).  The 
Glbliter,  or  Bybliana,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  the  aria  of  atone-carving  (2  Ktnga  v,  18)  and  ship. 
calkin)!  (Eiek.  xxvit,  9);  liut,  according  to  Strabo, 
their  iraluatry  Buffered  greatly  from  the  robbera  infest- 
ing the  Bides  of  Mount  I.cbiinon.  Pompey  not  only 
destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these  peats  is- 
sued, but  freed  the  city  IVom  a  tyrant  (Strabo,  xvi,  S, 
18).  Soma  have  confounded  Gatial,  or  Byblus,  with 
the  G(^aia  of  Strabo,  just  below  Laodlcea,  and  consa- 
qoeutly  many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruins  and  site 
of  which,  still  called  Jebili,  are  so  graphically  de- 
Bcrllied  by  Maundrell  (^Earlg  Tragdltn  M  Palaline,  by 
Wright,  p.  B91).  By  MotonI  (Cirioa.  EccUi.)  they 
are  accurately  dlstinguiehed  under  their  respective 
names.  Finally,  Byblus  became  a  Christian  aee  in  tha 
patriarchate  of  Antloch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Tyre  (Reland,  Pultil.  p.  314  *q.)  It  shared 
the  nsoal  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  pacts  i 
and  even  now  fumishos  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It 
ia  called  Jrbail  by  the  Anbs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.  It  is  seated  on  a  rising  ground  near 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  which  here  approaches 
close  to  the  coast.  It  is  walled  on  the  three  sides  to- 
woida  the  land,  and  open  on  the  west  towards  the  sea, 
being  perhaps  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Within 
the  wall,wbii;hseemato  be  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades, 
the  chief  building  ia  an  old  castle,  which  has  received 
moilem  repaira,  and  is  now  osed  as  the  abode  of  the 
agha  or  commandanL  There  ate  tlirce  or  fijur  open 
and  lofty  buildings  belonging  to  the  chief  people  of 
the  place,  a  mosque  with  a  low  minaret,  and  an  old 
Manmite  church  of  good  masonry' ;  but  the  house* 
generally  areof  poor  construction,  and  nearly  half  the 
spice  within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  the  gardens 
i<r  the  InlubiUnla.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
800,  none  of  whrmi  arc  Jews  (Maundrctl's  Jaurntf,  p. 
45;  Borckhardt's  Syria,  p.  IMl;  Buckingham's  Arab 
Tribrt.  p.  -135 ;  Pococke,  Tracrli.  ii,  98  ;  Wilson,  Laadt 
of  Biilr,  ii,  40).  Its  antiquity  is  attei-ted  by  multi- 
udea  of  uranlle  columna  which  are  built  into  the  walls 
ind  castles,  choke  up  the  small  harlxir.  and  lie 
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castle  are  of  lievelled  masonry,  and  some  of  the  atones 
are  nearly  twenty  feet  long.  Beautiful  sarcophagi  aie 
frequently-  dosoutofthe  ruins.  The  columns  are  of 
the  Grecian  style,  like  those  of  the  other  cities  of  an- 
cient Phcenicht  (AiUnfAcca  Sacra,  1818,  p.  7).     Saa 

BVBLUS. 

2.  (Heb.  Gttaf,  V=S.  Sept.   VtSaX,  Vulg.  Gebal; 
Paa.  Ixxxiii,  7).  a  district,  or  perhaps  sovcreigntv, 
south  of  Judaa,  in  the  land  of  Edom.     Gebal  signify- 
ing a  mountain,  apparently  belongs  not  to  the  moat 
ancient  times,  aa  it  does  not  occur  when  the  Israelitae 
ere  actually  in  this  quarter,  hut  Is  Urst  found  In  Paa. 
txxiii,  which  was  probably  written  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
hoshaphat.    That  king  had,  In  tbe  lieginning  of  hla 
Xn,  humbled  the  IMilliatlnea  and  Arabians  (j  Chron. 
Ii.  9,  10),  and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  Ahab 
ilnst  the  Syrians  (lb.  ch.  xviii)."   Now,  according  to 
the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were  symp- 
of  a  general  rising  against  him:  on  the  soalh, 
a  these  Get«11les,  tbe  other  EdomllcB,  the  Iah> 
maelitea,  and  tbe  Hagarenes ;  on  the  sonth-east.  Moab 

coast  (and,  with  Jehoahapbat's  maritime  projecti,  this 
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would  natanllv  dtotorb  him  moit;  tea  S  CbrOD.  xx, 

B6),  the  Amalckitas,  Philiulne^  bdiI  PhonilciiBa,  or 
inlublUnU  of  Tyre;  with  the  (id  and  comfort  evta 
of  Auur.  i.  e.  tbe  SyrUni,  or  Aujruns,  ftotn  the 
more  distant  north.  The  country  Muth  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor,  or  great  Jordan  val- 
ley, bears  the  same  ume  (JetJO  at  the  prewDt  day 
(Burckhanlt,  p.  401  tq.),  and  la  doubtleaa  the  ume  u 
the  Gebnl  of  Scripture,  the  Gtbalila  (or,  rather,  Qobo- 
litis}  of  Ja»ephiu  (rojSoXInc.  Ant.  ii,  1,  i;  ill,  2,  1 ; 
ri^iXIrai,  AnI.  is,  9, 1),  and  the  Gebakut  ot  the  Ro- 
muia  (EoKb.  and  Steph.  Byi.  haTa  ro/JoXa,  -\i)vii . 
Viliaka,  'kqvq}.  Jooephui  nyi,  indeed,  that  the  aona 
of  Eliphju,  son  of  Esau,  aettled  in  that  part  of  Idamns 
which  wu  called  Gelialitis,  and  that  denominated 
ttoa  Amaiek  AmBlekitii:  "For  Idomm,"  be  adds, 
"  waa  the  name  of  a  largo  coontiy,  which  In  it«  sev- 
eral porta  retained  the  names  of  its  pecnliar  tnhaUt- 
anta"  <^Aia.  li,  2, 1).  We  may  theretbre  Uke  Gebal 
ai  the  name  of  the  northemmoat  portion  of  Idiiinea, 
which  was  nearest  to  ralestine.  In  JudiUi  iil,  1,  L^t. 
Ven.,  and  also  in  the  wrltiaga  of  the  Cmsaders,  it  is 
called  Syria  Sahai  (q.  v.)-  The  Jerusalem  Targiat 
generally  reads  Maait  Cablak  (niaai  «11B)  instead 
of  Mount  Seir;  bo  also  the  Sainar.  in  Deut. 
Seir,  however,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Edoi 
aa  Gebal  was  only  a  part  of  it.  (See  Reiand,  Palml. 
p.  84;  Hlcfaaelis,  Sappltim.  i,  !61  aq.;  Rotnnson,  Se- 
tearcha,  ii,  552.)     See  lottiLA.i. 

Oflbalen*.    See  Gebal,  3. 

0«lMtlL    See  G(BA,  i. 

OaHMr  ( Heb.  id.  ns^  a  valiant  taon,  as  often ; 
S^it.  Tafiiip,  Josephus  raffaprit,  AnL  viii,  2,  8), 
the  son  ot  Uri,  and  one  of  Solomon's  ] 
ing  sole  (i.  «.  supreme)  Jurisdietioa  (3^X3)  over 
Qilead  (1  Kings  iv,  IB)  ;  from  which  fact  he' 
to  be  the  same  as  Bek-Gbber  (_ "  son  of  Geber " ) 
mentioned  in  ver.  IS  as  having  cbatge  of  the  same 
region,  nnlest,  indeed,  the  Utter  were  a  deputy  oi 
aasisunt  to  his  father.  B.C  1013.  See  also  Ezioh- 
Gbbeb. 

OebAlIu,    See  Coitbt,  Aktoikk. 

Oebbard,  TnttcosEBs,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
born  at  Waldlrarg  Nov.  10, 1547; 
dary  of  Augsburg  in  136'2,  of  Strasburg  in  1507,  of  Co- 
logne In  1570,  and  in  1577  elector  and  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  In  15N2  he  became  a  ProtesUnt,  and  In  thi 
following  yrar  he  married  the  counleia  Agnes  vor 
Mansfeld,  He  piociaimed  nnrestricted  religious  Vih- 
erty,  and  intended  (o  convert  his  spiritual  into  a  tem- 
poral electorate.  His  plan  was  highly  approved  by 
the  people  and  the  nobility,  bat  the  cathedral  chapter 
i^ipoied  it  with  oil  its  might.  The  pope  fulminated  a 
ban  igiiinBthim,  and  the  emperor,  Rudolph  II,  declared 
him  deposed.  The  Protestant  princes  ultimately  de- 
serted him,  and  the  newly-elect«l  archbishop,  duke  Er- 
nest of  Davarin,  overcame  him  by  force  of  arms  (1584). 
He  Wed  to  Hollaud,  but  not  receiving  any  help  there, 
nany,  where  be  vainly  solicited  Ihi 


re  of  tl 
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tioned queen  Elizabeth  of  England  for  aid  in  regaining 
his  bishopric;  he  finally  retired  to  Strasbnrg,  where 
he  offlcbted  as  dean  of  the  cathednil,  and  died  May 
SI,  IiMl.  See  Kehler,  Oc  -leHi  ttfatit  GMardi  (Altd. 
IT23) ;  BsrthDld.  in  Raumrr't  HiMonKka  TamliaibiKlt 
(1840);  PieTer,t'niwrjn/.£eraoB,s.v. 

0«'1)llll  (Heb.  GMn',  B-<=t,  omUtiu  [ai  In  Jer. 
xiv,8,  "pits-'l.orlocKrt.  [as  in  Isa.  xxxlii,!];  Sept. 
Ti^liik.  Vulg.  aai»m\  a  small  place  a  short  dlsUnce 
north  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  between  Madmenah  and 
Noll,  Isa.  X,  81,  where  its  inhabitanla  are  prophetically 
descrilied  hi  fleeing  at  the  approach  of  the  Invading 
Asnyrian  army.  Eusehius  and  Jerome  (Otamait.  t.  v. 
ri,)tw,  Gebin)  identify  It  with"  Ceio,  a  village  live 
miles  from  Guphna  towards  Neapolls;"  and  Schwari 
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iPalM.  p.  181)  IdantlfleB  It  with  the  Gob  of  1  Sam.  ss^ 

18) ;  but  both  these  are  at  varlaace  with  the  ordoi  i( 
the  places  named  by  the  prophet.  The  uuodaUA  W- 
calitles  require  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  tW 
present  Ei-IiaKiyk.  a  little  village  in  a  raUej  sen 
the  road  leading  N.E.  from  Jems^em  (ITnMnaiin,  A- 
tarAtt,  11,  IDS).  See  Hon.  It  probkbly  deorived  iu 
name  ftmn  the  vIcIdI^  of  eicavatlmu  (S^in  = 
ilitdUeha;  comp,  2  Kings  IU,16). 

GtedoU'ali  (Heb.  CsdaJgroi',  vAl}.  mait  gnat  by 
Jdianak,  Em  X,  IB;  Jer.  xl,  6,  8;'iJi,'lC;  Zepb.i.li 
elsewhere  In  the  prolonged  or  fail  form  Ctdalj/a'tn, 
^n^VlB  ;  Sept.  usually  rolokia,  Vulgate  GadcUa),  tte 
name  of  Ave  men. 

1.  The  son  and  second  asristant  of  Jednthun  in  tha 
Levitleal  choir  of  the  Temple  in  the  tima  id  Dsvtd  (1 
Chron.  JUT,  8,  8).     B.C.  1018. 

2.  The  (son  of  Amariah  and  father  of  Cuahi)  sn^A- 
tuher  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (Zepb.  1, 1).      B.C 


4.  The  »n  of  Ahikam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jec 
XKvi,  !4),  and  grandson  of  Shaphan,  the  secretsiT  of 
king  Joalah.  ARer  the  destruction  of  ths  Temple, 
B.C.  688,  Nehuchadneaaar  departed  fnm  Jndn,  leai- 
ing  Gedaliah  with  a  Chaldean  guard  (Jer.  xl,  b)  ai 
Miipah,  a  strong  (1  Kings  xv,  2S)  town,  *ix  nilM 
north  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  tributary  (Joacpham, 
,1ii^.  x.B,  I)of  the  liing  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dnaaNa 
and  husbandmen  (Jer.  Hi,  16)  who  were  exempted  frosa 
captivity.  HewaaprubahtyorthennmberoftboaBwho 
left  the  city  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet,  Jnstly  ib- 
spalrlng  of  the  successful  defence  of  a  place  which  Got 
bad  abandoned.  Gedaiiih  had  inherited  bis  btber'a 
reapect  for  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xl,  5  tq.),  and  waa,  inon- 
over,  enjoined  by  Kehuundan  to  look  to  his  eafe^ 
and  welfare.  Gedaliah  was  In  every  way  worthy  cf 
the  ditBcnIt  post  he  had  to  fill ;  and  he  adopted,  aa  tba 
principle  of  his  conduct,  that  submission  to  eiistiiig 
circumstances  which  was  requisite  in  one  who  be- 
lieved that  Judab  had,  according  to  the  declared  v3t 
of  God,  been  Justly  doomed  and  punished  for  brr  i^ 
Iquities,  and  who  j'et  believed  Uiatbis  lovinK  kiadncaa 
had  not  utterly  departed  th>m  her.  He  eatablishHi  lb* 
seat  ofhia  melancholy  goveniment  at  Uiipab,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin;  and  there  the  Inbabitanta.  who  had 
tied  at  the  advance  of  the  Chaldaan  armlia,  or  whia 
the  troops  of  Zedekiah  were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  quitting  their  retreats,  l>egin  to  gather  aroDDd 
him.  Gedaliah  wisely  connsciled  them  to  submiauoB 
and  quietness  ;  and  he  promised,  on  that  conditian,  to 
insure  them  the  nndisturlwd  enjoyment  of  their  poa- 
scMiuns,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  gnnind.  In  tfaia 
hope  the  labors  of  the  field  were  resumed,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary returns  of  that  season  secured  aa  if  spn-ial- 
Iv  ^ven  to  repair  the  recent  injuries  of  war.  Jere- 
miah jcdned  Gedaliah;  and  Miipah  became  the  reaort 
of  Jews  fromvarions  quarters  (Jar.  xl,  6, 11).  many  of 
whom,  as  might  be  expected  at  the  end  of  a  long  war, 
were  in  a  demonlixed  atale,  unrestrained  by  rcligioD, 
patriotism,  or  prudence.  Thegentle  and  popular  chaT- 
actcr  of  GedalUh  (Joseph.  Aa(.  x,  9, 1  and  8),  hta  b«- 
leditary  plet  v  (RosenmDlier  on  Jer.  xxvi,  £4),  the  prw- 
perity  of  his  brief  rale  (Jer.  xl.  It),  the  revemaoa 
which  revived  and  was  foatered  under  him  for  tba 
ruined  Temple  (xli,  5),  (ear  of  the  Chaldnan  conquer. 
ors,  whose  officer  he  was — all  proved  Insufficient  to  ■•- 
cure  Gedaliah  tn-m  the  fbtelgn  Jealousy  of  Baalis,  king 
of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of  Ishniaal,  a 
member  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (Joseph.  Awt.  x, 

poae  to  destroy  Gedaliah.  Gedaliah,  generously  ra- 
fusing  to  believe  a  friendly  warning  which  heracelTfld 
of  the  intendad  treachery,  i 
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Jewiah  and  ChaHatn  followen,  two  months  after  Ills 
■ppointrnent.  After  hia  death,  wbkh  la  atill  comniani- 
orsted  in  the  Jewiih  Caleudar  (l-ridejux,  C-mitrricm. 
uino  588,  ud  Zecb.  tU,  19)  u  a  naCiuaal  calamily,  the 
Jairs,  in  tbdr  native  land,  aaticipatiii);  the  nuntinent 
of  tba  king  of  BabyloD,  pve  rtay  to  deipnir.  Many,  > 
forcing  JeremUh  to  aocompanj'  them,  fled  to  Egypt  j 
under  Johanan.  By  thia  leriei  of  iraijtral  etexti  i 
Ibe  niter  min  of  Jiidiea  was  connimmaled  (  2  Kiugi 
X.X.V,    22-36;   Jec.  zuii,  11;    xli,  18).      3m  Juk- 

S.  A  deaeendant  of  Jeafana,  and  one  of  tba  prieita 
who  divorced  Uuic  beatlian  wivea  after  the  return 
from  the  BaliyloaiaQ  captivity  (Eun  x,  18).  B.C.  l&S. 
0«biioL  See  Inn  Gbbisoi. 
0«dd*a,  Alexander,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
waa  bom  in  1737,  at  Anadowl,  Banflibire,  Scotland. 
He  BtDdied  theology  at  the  Scotch  College  la  Paris, 
■nd,  after  bis  retam  to  Scotland,  he  officiated  at  va- 
rtoua  cbapela  till  1782.  when  he  desisted  entirely  from 
clerical  fanctloDs.  For  many  yean  he  was  engaged 
OD  a  now  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatament, 
nnd  Lord  Petre  allotted  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  3'ear 
to  cQsble  him  to  cany  It  into  effect.  "  The  proapectos, 
which  contained  an  accoant  of  hta  plan,  waa  publiahed 
In  1786 :  tbia  waa  aoon  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  bish- 
op of  London,  containing  'Queries,  douliti,  and  diS- 
caltiea  relative  to  a  vemacnliT  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptarea,' by  a  apeelmea  of  the  work,  and  by  a  'Qcn- 
eral  Answer  to  the  queriaa,  counaels,  and  CTiUciama' 
which  bis  prospectua  and  apeclmeaa  had  called  forth. 
It  waa  not,  however,  till  17[I2  that  the  lint  volume  of 
the  translation  was  pnbliahed  undsr  the  title  of  '  Tit 
Holg  BHU,  or  Oft  Bo^tt  acixualtd  3acrtd  by  Ihc  Jtm 
ratd  CkritlMUU,  eAenniit  coiled  Ikr  Bookt  of  lie  Old  and 
ffriB  Coer%mtt,faiaifiillg  Inuulaltd/rom  corrMtd  latt 
of&e  originalt,  aili  variiMt  rtad'vg>,  exjioMOtory  nolti, 
and  cri/in^  rtmartt.'  The  second,  which  contained 
the  translation  to  the  end  of  the  historical  bonks,  ap- 
peared in  1793 1  and  tba  third,  which  contained  his 
critical  nmarka  npon  the  Pentttench,  In  1800.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  waa  never  finished;  hs  was 
employed,  at  the  time  of  bis  deilh.on  *  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  which  he  hait'flnli'hed  as  far  as  the  118th 
Pialm,  and  wfalcb  was  published  in  1807."  In  1800 
he  published  Crilical  Staarla  on  the  lltbrae  Scripturtt 
(Lmd.  4to).  He  died  Feb.  26, 1802.  A  Menoir  a/hii 
lAft  naJ  WrUingt,  by  Dr.  John  Mason  Goods,  appnar- 
cl  in  Iflin  (London,  8vo).  See  Gravea,  On  Ihe  Ptnla- 
Unci  ^BrUiiK  Critic,  vo\t.lv,xix,  XX :  E«glui  Cgciop. ; 
Cotton,  RMnt  and  Douay,  Oxford,  1831. 

Oeddea,  Janet,  "known  in  Scottish  eeclesiaatkal 
history  as  'Jenny  Geddes,*  haa  had  her  name  trans, 
mitted  aa  the  person  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  re- 
alstinK  the  inlrodnction  of  the  Liturgy,  or  Service-book, 
Into  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  in  1637.  The  drcom- 
stances  were  theae.  Sunday,  S3d  July,  1637,  waa  the 
day  filed  for  this  innovation,  so  obnoxious  to  the  Scot- 
tish IVesbyterians.  and  an  Immense  crowd  iilled  the 
High  Church  of  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  on  the  occa- 
aton.  On  tbi  dean  of  Edinhnrich  beginning  to  read. 
Ida  loice  was  lost  In  a  tumultuous  shout,  and  an  old 
woman,  said  to  have  been  one  Jennv  Geddes,  who  kept 
Bgnen-stall  In  the  High  Street,  bawling  out,  'Tillain  ! 
doet  thuu  say  mass  at  my  lug'  (that  is,  ear),  launched 
her  stool  at  the  dean's  bead.  Universal  conthaion  en- 
sued, and  the  dean,  throwing  oBThia  surplice,  fled,  to 
save  his  life.  The  bishop  of  Edinbnrgh,  on  attempl- 
bg  to  appease  the  storm,  was  aasailed  by  a  volley  of 
sticks,  stones,  and  other  missiles,  accompanied  by  cries 
and  threat*  that  effectually  ^lenced  him.  Tbia  tumnlt 
proved  the  death-blow  of  the  liturgy  in  Scotland.  It 
hat  been  doubted,  however.  If  there  ever  waa  such  a 
panon  aa  Jenny  Geddes.  In  1766,  a  citizen  of  Edin- 
birgh,  of  the  name  of  Robert  Hein  (who  died  In  1776), 
btewn  Tor  hi*  exertjooa  fat  the  Improvement  of  bti 
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native  city,  pabllahed  a  tract  called  7%  Cnui  RemeelJ, 
Prtlacg  and  PatronoJ^  Di^proerd,  etc.,  In  which  ba 
clalma  the  exploit  of  Jenny  G.  for  bis  great-graod- 
mother,  'the  worthy  Barbara  Hamilton,  spouse  to  John 
Heln,  merchant  and  puetmaater  in  Edintnirgb,  who, 
in  the  year  1637,  spoke  openly  in  (he  church  at  Edln- 
Imrgh  agaiurt  archliishop  Laud's  new  Service-book,  at 
its  first  reading  tUete.  which  stopped  their  proceed- 
inga,  and  diamissed  their  meeting,  so  that  it  never  ob- 
taineil  in  our  Church  to  this  day.'  In  the  obituary  no- 
tice t>r  Koliert  Mein,  WedUj  ifagaane,  vol.  xixix,  and 
ScoU  Maffoxint.  vol.  xxxvi  (1776),  this  Barliara  Uam- 
llbm  la  said  to  have  l>een  descended  from  the  Hamil. 
tons  of  Bardowie, '  but  was  iMtttr  known  in  our  hla- 
tori'  by  the  name  of  Jenny  Geddes,  though  called  so 
erroneously.'  Jenny  Geddes's  famous  stool  is  said  lo 
have  lieen  burned  by  herself  in  the  bonfires  at  the 
crosa  of  Edinburgh  at  the  Restoration,  and  what  haa 
been  called  here  In  the  Muaeum  of  the  Society  of  Antl- 
quariea  at  Edlnbu^h  baa  no  claim  to  that  name  be- 
yond gratiiiiDua  conjecture.  See  ProcttdingM  of  So- 
eiety  o/Anliqiiaria  nf  ScoltamI,  vid.  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  17t^ 
180." 

Oflddea,  MIcbael,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, waa  bom  in  Scotland,  and  In  1G78  waa  appoint- 
ed chapUin  10  the  English  (^cti>ry  at  Lisbon.  In  16SS 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  of  the  In- 
quisition. The  judges  received  bim  at  first  with  great 
affectation  of  civility  and  courtesy,  desiring  him  to  sit 
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amine  him.  After  this  ceremony  was  over,  they  stern- 
ly asked  htm  how  he  dared  to  preach  or  exercise  his 
fanctlon  in  that  cityp  He  answered  that  he  enjoyed 
that  liberty  by  virtue  of  an  article  In  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Portugal  and  England;  that  it 
WHS  a  privilege  which  had  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion; and  that  he  had  resided  at  Lislwn  for  clgbtyeara, 
during  which  time  he  had  served  the  English  factory 
In  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  as  many  others  had  done 
before  him.  'lo  these  declarations  they  fulaely  replied 
that  they  were  entirely  Ignorant  till  Litely  that  any 
such  liberty  had  been  assumed,  and  that  if  they  had 
known  It  they  would  never  have  sutTeied  it.  They 
strictly  forbade  him  to  minister  any  more  to  his  con- 
gregation ;  and,  after  threaten  I  nc  l>ini  iritb  vengeance 
if  ha  should  disobey,  dismissed  him.  It  ia  aaid  that 
they  were  encourageil  to  take  this  step  by  tho  Roman- 
ist party  In  England.  Upon  this  Interdiction,  letters 
of  complaint  were  addressed  hy  the  factory  to  the  bish. 
op  of  llondon ;  but  aa  they  did  not  reach  England  l>e- 
fore  the  suapension  of  bis  lordship,  all  hopes  of  speedy 
redress  were  lost.  Geddes  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try intheb^nningorieOS.  He  was  soon  made  LL.D. 
by  tlie  Unlveralty  of  Oxford,  and  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  Sarnm  hv  liishnp  Burnet.  He  wrote  a  /liilniy  of 
lie  Clarth  nfifaIiJiar(^lMnd.  I6H.  8vo):— The  Ovrck 
//istory  of  Eliiop^  (Lond.  16»«,  8to)  ;— Jf inffaMmu 
Tractt  agantl  Popery  (Lnnd.  1780,  3  vols.  8ra);  and 
the  Covndl  of  Trail  »  Fme  Aaembls.  He  died  In 
1716.— Birch,  it/"e  ofTUloltm;  Hook,  ffccies.  Sic^.  T, 
808. 

QvA'A'aTirittBvp),  one  of  the  "Temple  servants" 
or  Nethlnim,  whose  "sons"  are  stated  to  have  return- 
ed from  the  eiUe  (1  Esdr.  v,  80);  evldendy  the  Ga- 
IIAK  (q.  V.)  of  Uie  Heb.  texts  (Eira  11, 47 ;  Meh.  vii,  ID). 

Oed'aon  (nJivv,  the  Orsclud  form  of  Gidton), 
tbe  name  of  two  men. 

1  The  Judge  Gideok  (q.  v.),  thus  Anglicized  in 
the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xl,  82). 

2.  Tbe  aon  of  Rapbatm  and  father  of  Ananiaa, 
among  the  anceators  of  Judith  (Jndg.  viii,  1 ;  where, 
however,  many  copies  have  "  Gideon"). 

Oo'dar  (Heb.  id.  -»%,  Sept.  Valip),  ■  Dame  slg- 
nlllyinga  iBaU{t.  g.  ota  court,  garden,  sheepfold,  etc., 
Pnv.  xxiv,  BI;  Eaek.  zlli,  ID),  hence  an  inclored  Df 
fbrtlfled  place,  aad  thn*  the  basil  of  screral  namaa  of 
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euialkted  tovni  (a.  g.  GMlcnb,  Q«(Ior,  Gmdira,  G«- 
lierotti,  etc.);  UMd  ODca  only  (Joafa.  zii,  IS)  in  lliii 
tiinple  form  u  thit  at  vae  of  the  thirty-on<  ancient 
roii'il  tovos  of  the  C>nuuiilu,vrboae  liings  were  de- 
feated by  Joeboa.  It  it  iin«n(ion«l  between  Deljir 
and  Honnah ;  but,  aa  the  localltin  In  that  liat  are  not 
itHctly  in  geographical  order,  it  m*)'  lie  identifled  with 
Che  Uedor  (q.  V.)  in  the  mauntalni  of  Jadah  (Josh. 
XV,  58),  and  with  the  BErrH-oADitu  (q.  v.)  of  1  Chron. 
ii.  61 .  Tlie  noticee  of  Scbwarz  (_Pi^at.  p.  B6, 104}  are 
quite  cuafuaed, 

Oed'erali  (Heb.  with  the  article  hag-G*iiTah', 
"■;'!!*'?■  ihe/anrtu  or  ilutp-colt  [see  Cedes];  Sept. 
VaetiiKi),  a  town  in  the  Shepbelsb  or  plain  of  Judab 
(Josh.  XT,  36,  where  it  Ib  mentioned  lietneen  Adithaim 
and  Gederothaim  [q- v.]).  Accordlnitto  Kuaebiosand 
Jerome  (Auumut.  g.  v.  ro'^tipa,  Gaddera),  it  waa  (till 
a  vi1k);e  {Vkcopa,  Gadora)  near  Jerusalem  "around 
the  Tere)>inth,"  an  expreaaion  which  Raumur  {Fulait. 
p.  liiit)  interprets  of  the  valley  of  Elah  or  the  lenldutb 
(1  Sam.  xvS,  1} ;  althoUBb  Keil  (on  J«A«a,  ad  loc.) 
shows  that  it  mesas  the  wood  of  Mamre,  near  Hebron, 
and  Reland  bad  pointed  out  that  thia  waa  in  the  moun- 
tains and  not  the  lowlanda  of  Jadah  (Paimt.  p.  B02}. 
Van  de  Velde  has  idenlilled  the  site  with  that  of 
"  Gkrttrah  or  GhtdrriA,  a,  vjlluge  on  the  south  bankt 
of  wady  Sarar,  near  the  hlj^h  road  from  Rnmleh  to 
Ghnzieh"  (Ufmar,  p.  313) ;  a  position  exactly  agree- 
ing wiU]  that  Df  the  Cedut  (Ki^si^,  Jerome  Gedrui), 
deacribed  by  Easebiua  (OiuimaMl.  a.  v.  riloip,  Jerome 
GaJur)  aa  u  very  large  village  ten  milea  from  Dios- 
polls  (Lydda)  towards  Eleutheropolis  (Beit-Jibrin). 
The  inhabitants  aeem  to  be  those  designated  aa  Gtder- 
ila  (q.  V.)  in  I  Chroo.  xxvii,  28  (comp.  iv, 23, "hedges"). 

a«d'eratlilt«  (Heb.  only  with  the  art  hag-Otdi- 
ntki',  *'n^7^?i*'  if  from  Gederai;  Sept.  u  Paliipudi 
V.  r.  raa<ipajii>,Vulg.  GadtrtMiltM),  an  epithet  of  Jo- 
•abad  (q.  v.),  one  of  Darjd's  famous  vtarrlors  at  Zik- 
lag  (1  Chron,  xii,  4) ;  so  called  as  being  a  native  prob- 
ably of  tbe  GiiDDii(q.  v.)  of  the  asms  passage  (ver.  ?)' 

Oed'erlte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hag-Gtdtri',  ^iisn, 
at  If  from  C«*r,-  Sept,  «  Ti^Mpinjc  v.  r.  rtiiip.VulB, 
Gtderilti),  an  epithet  of  Baal-hanan,  David's  overseer 
of  olive  and  svcamotB  groves  In  the  lowland  of  Judah 
(1  Cbron.  zxvli,  iS);  hence  probably  so  called  as  be- 
ing a  native  of  Gedkbah  (q.  t.)  \n  that  region  (Josb. 
XV.  S6). 

Oed'«rotb  (Heb.  Gedenth',  ri^li,  /orintta  or 
iiffp-<eta[3t»GBDKit'\;  inChron.witbtheart. ;  Sept. 
ra^i((Mi3  V.  r.  in  Chron.  raXtipti.ttc. :  Vulg.  GidenHk, 
f;afeni(j|), a  town  in  the  "valley" of  Jndab  (Josh,  xv, 
41,  where  it  is  mentioned  between  Klthllsh  and  Ileth- 
dagon);  one  of  those  captured  l>v  the  Philistines  fmrn 
Ahai  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  IS).  It  cannot  be  identical 
with  the  Gederah  or  Gederothaim  (q.  v.)  of  Judah 
(which  lay  in  a  dilTerent  group),  nor  yet  with  either 
Qeder  or  Gedor  (which  were  in  the  mountains).  The 
aasociateit  names  require  a  positinn  "in  the  actual 
pUin  from  north  tn  south  between  the  billy  region  and 
the  Philistine  coast"  (Keil,  on  Jott.  ad  Inc.) ;  perhaps 
at  the  modem  HeU-Tinia.  marlted  on  Van  de  Velde's 
ifop  OS  Smileseaat  of  Atcalon. 

Qederothalm  (Heh.  Gtdtnlha'yim,  D^Pl^ns, 
tKofMt  [see  Geder];  Sept  omits,  but  some  copies 
translate  <ti  tirai\it>:  avrfK.  Vulgate  Gfdtrol}uim\ 
the  name  of  n  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
S6),  mi^ntioned  in  connection  with  Gbdkrah  (q,  v.)  ; 
where,  probably,  instead  of  rendering  the  copulative 
1  "and,"  we  should  (with  the  margin)  translate  it 
"or,"  since  otherwise  there  would  be  16  instead  of  14 
cities  enumerated,  as  suted  in  the  text.  So  Schwaix 
{PaUH.  p.  1031,  who,  however,  confounds  It  with  G«- 
deroth,  and  even  with  the  Gaiara  (q.  v.)  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha (see  Reland,  Palatl.  p.  778). 
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0«dl.     Sea  Goat  i  Es^sm. 

QedlToh.     Sea  Goat. 

Ofl'dor  (Heb.  Gtdor',  "rcn  at  [in  1  Clma.  it,  t, 
13]  "iTk,  a  voU  [see  Oedeb^  ;  Sept.  VitM^,  bat  I 
Chron. 'vlii,  81  TUaip,  and  1  Chroa.  zii,  T  ripafjii 
Vulg.  Gtdor),  the  name  of  one  or  two  plans,  aind  aba 


1.  An  ancient  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Joah. 
XV,  bfl),  aome  of  whose  inhabiUnts  Joined  David  at 
Zlklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  7).  It  was  probably  thia  town 
to  which  "Josatiad  the  Ceiiem(Aite"(q.v.)  belonged  (1 
Chron.  xii,  4);  as  also  "  Jeroham  of  Gedor,"  whOH 
son*  Joelah  and  Zebadiah  were  among  tbe  mighty  men 
that  joined  David  in  bis  difficulties  at  Zikla^  (1  Chnn. 
xli,  T) ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  all  in  that  liat  wne 
"Saul's  brethren  of  Benjamin"  (ciimpare  the  tenna 
"  Haruphite,"  "  Korhite,"  following).  See  HAREm. 
The  name  has  the  delinite  article  to  it  in  thia  latter 
paaaage  (^i^in-lg).  The  place  waa  piDbably  the 
same  aa  the  Gedsb  (q.  v.)  of  the  ancient  CanaanitcB 
(Josh,  xli,  13),  rebuilt  aa  Beth-Gader  (q.  v.)  t>y  Ha- 
reph  (1  Chron.  ii,  51),  In  conjunction  with  Pennel  (1 
Chron.  Iv,  4)  and  Jered  (1  Chron.  iv,  Ig).  See  MK>n>- 
It  is  doubtless  tbe  Gidara  of  the  Onomailiam,  betweea 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron.  See  Gedermi.  It  ia  voy 
doubtful  (see  below)  whether  this  be  the  same  Gedor  m 
whose  fertile  valley  the  Simeonitas  found  good  pMitan 
for  their  flocks  (1  Chron.  Iv,  39),  vet  Belaud  reguda 
thambothaatbeBame(/'aIicif.p.m).  Dr.RotnnMS, 
travelling  fhim  Jemaalem  te  Gaia,  came  in  sistit  oTa 
place  called  Jnftir,  with  ruins,  on  the  brow  of  a  mocn- 
taln  ridge,  which  he  Identifles  with  Gedor  (Itttearrkrt. 
Ii,  S38 ;  also  new  ed.  ill,  283).  It  was  also  recoKniaed 
by  M.  De  Saulcy  (.Vmrafiw,  ii,  461);  comp.  Schwara 
(,Palt$l.  p.  8G)  and  WilMn  (Lowls  "/EiUt,  i,  386). 

3.  The  above-named  place  (I  Chron.  ir,  S9>  wai 
originally  inhabited  by  Uamites,  and  its  fertility  in- 
duced a  predatory  Incunion  and  fordble  occopatiiM 
by  a  party  of  Simeonjtes.  From  this  it  would  asem  la 
have  adjoined  the  territory  of  Simeon  on  the  aoolli ; 
anda  writer  In  the  yDHn<rtfq/*Aacmf£t(mifMn  (July, 
1860,  p.  313)  snggeets  the  solution  that  these  aborigi- 
nes were  Philistines,  the  place  itself  being  no  other 
than  Gbrah  (by  the  slight  and  frequent  error  Id  tnn* 
seription  of  TW  for  n^S,  which  latter  the  Sept  appeua 
to  have  actaally  read).  Ewald  had  already  ailoi>tad 
this  emendation  {Gac*.  Itr.  i,  332,  note),  oltboagfa  tlw 
term  (SHS,  imily)  eliowhere  applied  (o  Gerai  (q.  v.)  a 
dilTerent  from  that  here  used  (itrin.  At  valley'). 

3.  A  chief  of  the  Benjamites  (apparently  of  tba 
house  of  Gibeon)  resident  at  Jerusalem  (I  Cluon.  vifl, 
31  i  ix,S7).     B.C.  686  or  ante. 

Oes,  Joshua,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  h«n 
at  Beaton  in  the  year  1698.  He  graduated  at  Har. 
rard  in  1717,  and  waa  early  regarded  as  a  young  nuk 
of  promiae.  He  accepted  an  invitation  te  settle  u  cal> 
league  of  Cotton  HaUier,  and  was  ordained  December 
IB,  17S8,  Cotton  Mather  giving  the  cbarg*.  In  this 
relation  he  continued  til!  the  close  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Gee  distinguished  himself  by  a  vigorous  and  eariMat 
defence  of  the  great  Whitfieldian  revival.  He  cor- 
dially welcomed  Whitfield  to  Boston,  adopted  in  hia 
own  church  the  measures  which  Whitfield  nwomDipnil- 
ed,  and  opposed  tbe  action  of  a  convention  of  Congre- 
EaUonal  ministers  in  174B  which  protested  againat  bii 
doings.  Mr.  Gee  was  an  invalid  during  the  latter 
part  of  bis  life,  and  waa  obliged  to  have  an  afaiatant. 
He  died  May  22,  1748.  He  published  A  Sermeit  « 
lie  Dtai),  of  ColUm  Sfalier  (1728)  z—Tm  Stnmoit  oa 
IMt  xlii,  24  (1729)  -.—rMttr  lo  Ikt  Rrr.  Kaliantt  EiOl, 
ifoderaloT  <^lM  tale  CcmeoUion  of  Patton  al  fiMte 
(1743).— Spnigue,.diHui(,  I,  SI2. 

OeObkan,  JoHlnNo,  a  Lutheran  clargymaD  at 
Gannajty,  waa  bom  in  1808  at  BamUurg.    He  bec«m* 
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in  1829  putor  ot  SL  Hichid't  church,  in  hii  ulivF 
citT,  mod  lauined  Ibis  poailion  unlil  hi*  dotb,  Oct.  S, 
1865.  He  WTOM  ■  hiitory  of  ScmipeligiiDiuii  (Gttch. 
det  Semipetagiaiiimut  (Hamb.  1826) ;  on  the  division 


of  the  btcalague  (t/cier  dii  vern 


tdoK  L'inI 


dem  Dttalogvi,  Himb.  1838);  on  Ihc  pi 

of  the  I6lb  century  {Ueber  d,  B^trltatrckim,  dit  16*" 

./tiAnliDHJer/i,  L«ipz.  1S65),  inJ  Kveral  olher  wurlm 

jt  llgem,  Stal-t'iicj^p.  i.  v. 

0«gIUB«llUL  TiMOTHEUs,  ■  leidei  of  the  Patili- 
cians  about  A.D.  TOO.  About  tbi*  limo  "  th>  tea  wat 
iliriilcd  inlu  two  panic*.  The  achiun  grew  out  of  the 
mntagoniani  betwixt  a  Catholic  and  n  FroteiitanC  prin- 
ciple. Gcgnnaiua  beld  that  apiritual  gifu  were  eom- 
■niinicalpd  bf  tradition,  and  connected  with  the  regu- 
larity of  lucceoion.  But  bit  younger  brother,  Theo- 
dore, refused  to  aclinowledge  any  >ucb  principle,  main- 
taiiiing  that  any  tuch  outward  mediation  nrafl  uneiaen- 
tUl,  and  that  he  had  received  (he  Spirit  iramedialel}' 
from  the  aame  divine  source  with  hia  father.  Under 
the  rvi|^  of  Leo  the  laaurian,  new  complainta  were 
lodgcil  against  the  Paiilician*  at  Conilantinople,  and 
the  cinperar  ordered  Gegnmiut  to  appear  at  the  capi- 
tal and  undergo  a  IriaL  The  examination  was  com- 
mitteil  lo  the  patriarch,  before  whom  Gegncuui  con- 
trived to  answer  all  the  question*  propoaed  to  him  re- 
■pecling  hi>  orthodoxy  in  a  satisractory  mannei;  at- 
taching, however,  quite  a  different  sente  from  the  true 
one  to  the  formularies  of  Church  orthodoxy.  Tlie  pa- 
triarch aikedbim  why  he  had  left  the  Catholic  Chaich? 
Uegiwsius  replied  that  he  had  never  entertained  the 
remotest  wish  of  furaaking  the  Catliolic  Church,  within 
which  alone  salvation  was  lo  be  found.  But  by  the 
Catholic  Church  he  meant  only  the  I'auJician  commu- 
nities, called,  a*  they  believed,  to  realore  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  its  primitive  purity.  The  patriarch  de- 
manded why  he  refused  to  give  the  mother  of  (iod  the 
reverence  which  was  her  due?  tifgiuuiiia  here  pro- 
nounced the  anathema  himaelf  on  alt  who  refused 
reverence  lo  the  mother  of  God — to  her  into  whom 
Christ  entered,  and  from  whom  he  cams — the  mother 
of  HI  all.  But  be  meant  the  invisible,  heavenly  city 
of  God,  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  mother  of  the  divine 
life,  far  admission  of  the  rrdeemed  into  which  Christ 
had  prepared  the  way  by  Urst  entering  it  himself  D> 
their  forertinaer.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  not  pny 
homage  to  the  cross  P  GegDKtius  here  pronounced  the 
analhema  on  all  who  refused  lo  venerate  the  cross; 
but  by  this  ho  understood  Christ  himself,  called  by  that 
symlHilical  name.  Furthermore,  he  was  arked  why  be 
despised  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  replv  lo 
this  also  was  satis&clory ;  but  l>y  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  he  was  accustomed  to  understand  the  doc- 
trines ot  Christ,  In  which  he  communicated  himself. 
So  also  he  answered  the  question  respecting  baptism  ; 
lint  by  baptism  he  understood  Christ  himself,  the  liv- 
ing water,  the  water  of  life.  This  trial  having  been 
repotted  to  the  emperor,  Gegnesius  received  from  his 
sovereign  a  letter  oT  protection  securing  bim  against 
all  further  compUlnts  and  persecutions." — Neander, 
aarch  lliitors  (Torrey's  transl.),  iil,  249.    See  Pacli- 

Oeba'si  (Hob.  Gty^ati',  'in^l,  as  ff  for  if^ 
',i^n,  voUes  o/vitiom :  but,  according  to  FUrst,  dtnier. 
tram  an  obsol.  (Hf ;  occsaionally  contracted  Geduta', 
-im,  !  Kings  iv,  SI;  v,  SS;  vili,  4,8;  Sept.  ndi). 
the  servant  at  Elisha,  whose  entire  confidence  he  at 
llt*ten]oyed.  He  personally  appears  first  in  reminding 
his  master  of  the  best  mode  of  rewarding  the  kindness 
of  the  Shunammllcss  (2  Kings  Iv,  14).  B.C.  880.  He 
was  pment  at  the  Interview  in  which  the  Sbnnamml- 
len  made  known  to  tha  prophet  that  her  son  was  dead, 
and  was  sent  forwani  lo  lay  Elirha's  staBTon  the  child's 
tta,  which  he  did  without  effect  (2  Kings  iv,  81). 
aC.  dr.  887.  The  most  remarkable  incident  tn  his 
canw  i«  that  wbieh  caused  bit  ntln.     When  Elisha, 
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with  a  ikobte  dlaintaMttednett,  declined  the  rich  gifts 
pretted  upon  him  by  the  illustrious  leper  whom  be 
had  healed,  Geliati  felt  distressed  that  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  giatitade  of  Naaman 

after  the  retiring  chariots,  and  requested,  in  hia  mas- 
portion  o"  "       '"       ' 


ifused,  c 


yegroun 


rived  for  whom  be  was  unable  to  provide.  He  ashed 
a  talent  of  ailver  and  two  dresses ;  and  the  gratefal 
Syrian  made  him  take  two  talents  Instead  of  one. 
Having  deposited  tbls  spoil  in  a  place  of  safety,  be 
again  appeared  before  Elli>ha,  whose  honor  he  Ikad  so 
seriously  compromised.  His  master  asked  him  where 
he  had  been,  and  on  his  answering,  "Thy  servant 
went  no  whither,"  the  prophet  put  on  the  severidea 
of  a  Judge,  and,  liaviDg  denounced  bis  crime,  passed 
upon  him  the  terrible  doom  that  the  leprosy  of  wbicb 
Naaman  had  been  cured  should  cleave  to  him  and  bia 
forever.  "And  he  went  forth  from  his  presence  a 
leper  as  white  at  snow"  (2  Kings  v,  20-27).  B.C. 
cir.  88£.  The  case  Is  somewhat  parallel  with  that  ot 
Ananias  (q.  v.)  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v).  The  rebuke 
iuflicteil  on  Gehaii,  though  severe,  cannot  justly  be 
reckoned  too  hsrd  for  the  occasion.  He  ought  to  have 
understood,  from  the  determined  rejection  of  Naanun'a 
ofTers  by  Elliha,.that  there  were  important  principle* 
involved  In  the  matter,  which  he  (bould  have  been 
careful  on  no  acconnt,  or  by  any  movement  on  bis 
part,  to  bring  into  auspiclon.  There  was  a  great  com- 
plicstion  of  wickedness  in  hit  conduct.  He  first  arro- 
gated to  himself  a  superior  ditcemment  to  thai  ot  the 
Lord's  prophet;  then  he  falsely  employed  the  name 
of  that  prophet  for  a  purpose  which  the  prophet  him- 
nelf  bad  expretsly  and  most  emphatically  repudiated ) 
further,  as  sn  excuse  for  aiming  at  inch  a  purpose,  he 
Invented  a  plea  of  clurily,  which  had  no  esittence  bat 
In  hia  own  imagination :  and,  finally,  on  being  interro- 
gated by  EUaba  after  bis  return  whither  he  had  gone, 
he  endeavored  to  disguise  bis  procedure  by  a  lie,  wbicb 
was  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  was  detected  by  the 
propheL  Such  accumulated  guilt  obviously  deserved 
tome  palpable  token  of  the  divine  ditpleasarej  the 
more  so,  as  it  tended  lo  give  a  covetous  aspect  to  the 
Lord's  servant  nt  a  time  when  the  very  fbundations 
were  out  of  course,  and  when  the  tme  worshippers  of 
God  were  called  to  tit  loote  to  all  earthly  poSAWttiona. 
This,  Indeed,  i*  the  thought  that  is  most  distinctly 
brought  out  In  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  Gebaii's 
conduct  (ver.  26) — the  falne  impression  it  was  fitted  to 
give  of  Elisha's  position  and  character.  See  Na  ahai'. 
We  afterwards  find  Gehaii  recounting  to  Iring  Jo- 
ram  the  givat  deeds  of  F.Iisba,  and,  In  the  providence 
of  God,  it  so  hsppened  that  when  he  was  relating  the 

woman  with  her  son  appeared  before  the  king  lo  claim 
her  bouse  and  lands,  which  had  been  nsnrped  while 
she  had  been  absent  abroad  during  the  recent  bniine. 
Struck  by  the  coincidence,  the  king  immediately 
granted  her  application  (2  Kings  vUi,  1-6).  B.C.  876. 
l.epen  were  compelled  to  live  apart  outside  the  towns, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  come  too  near  to  uninfected 
persona.  Sea  Lefrosv.  Hence  some  difficulty  ha* 
arisen  with  respect  to  Gehazi's  interview  with  the 
king.  Several  answers  occur.  The  interview  may 
have  taken  place  outside  the  town,  in  n  ganlen  or  gar- 
den-house; snd  the  king  may  have  kept  Gehasi  at  a 
distance,  with  the  usual  precautions  which  custom  die- 
tatfd.  Rome  even  suppose  that  the  Incident  it  mlt-  . 
placed,  snd  actually  occurred  tiefore  Gehati  was  smit- 
ten with  leprosy.  Others  hasten  to  the  opposite  con- 
elation,  and  allem  the  probability  that  the  leper  had 
then  repented  of  hit  crime,  and  had  been  restored  to 
health  by  hii  master,  a  view  which  it  tomewhat  cor- 
rolwnted  by  the  fact  that  be  it  there  still  called  "  the 
servant  of  the  man  of  God,"  fhim  which  it  is  suppoeed 
Ibat  the  relatiuiublp  between  bim  and  Elisha  coottli- 


iKil  to  lubaiiil 


G«hen'iia  (.riSiva,  A.V.  lovwUHy  "MV),  the 
Greek  repreMnUWvB  of  0!n"^S,  Josh,  xw,  8;  N«h. 
xi,  30  (rendered  by  the  Sept.  roiit-va,  Joah.  xTiii,  16} : 
more  fully,  C:ri-13  ■'[,  or  'n—ja  ^l  {9  Kings  iiiij, 
10 1  i  Chron.  Mviii,6;  zxxUi|  CiJcr.  xin,  9),  the 
"valley  of  Hinnom,"  or  "of  the  hhi"  or  "children 
of  Hinnom,"  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  Mrath  of  Jeni- 
ulem,  where,  alter  the  introduclion  of  the  vonbip  of 
the  tire-goda  by  Ahat.  the  idalatniaa  Java  offemd 
theii  children  to  Moloth  (2  Chron.  xxvlH,  8;  xxxiii, 
6:  Jer.  vit,  31 ;  xix,  'i  C).  In  coaaeqnenca  of  theae 
abominatioDB  the  valley  vaa  polluted  by  JoaUh  (i 
Kinge  xiiil,  10) ;  eubaequently  to  uhkb  it  Iwcams  the 
common  lay-alall  of  the  city,  vrbere  the  dead  bodiea  of 
criminala,  and  the  cflreasBes  of  animala,  and  every  other 
kind  of  tilth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late  and  some- 
wbat  queatiouable  authoritiea,  the  comlqadlilc  (lortion 
consumed  nilh  lire.  Krom  the  depth  and  narronneas 
of  ths  gOTj{e,  and,  perhap>,  Ita  evar-buming  Hrei,  as 
wollaifttim  its  being  the  receptacle  of  a[I  aorta  of  pu- 
trefying matter,  and  all  tliat  defllrd  the  holy  city,  It 
became  in  later  times  the  iuiago  of  the  place  of  evar- 
laatiag  puD  lament,  "  vliere  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
■he  Are  ia  not  quenched;"  in  wliich  tlie  I'almodbta 
placed  the  mouth  of  belli  "There  are  two  palm-treea 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  between  which  a  amoke  aris- 
elh  .  .  .  and  thia  ii  the  door  of  Gehenna"  (Talmud, 
quoted  by  Barclay,  CUs  of  Crral  King,  p.  M;  Llght- 
fiiot.  CeatuT.  CkOTogruph.  Mall,  proem,  ii.  SOO).  Tbt 
Uohammcdana  stiU  uae  the  term  aa  the  current  deaig- 
nation  of  the  internal  regiona  (see  D'Herbelot,  Biblto- 
(Ufoe  OriflM.  a.  V.  Gehennem).  IntMsaeai 
ianiedbyouTLord,  Matt-v,  !9,  80j  x,  28;  xxiii,  IB. 
88;  Hark  ix,  13,  45;  Luke  xii,  S;  and  with  the  addi- 
tion Tof.  iri'oit.  Matt,  v,  2S;  iviil,  fl;  Mark  ix,  «; 
and  by  James,  iii,  6.     Sea  Hihhon,  Vai^ley  or ;  To- 

Oeibel,  Johahres,  a  clergyman  of  the  Keformed 

Cboreb  of  Germany,  was  bom  k\in\  1, 1776,  at  Ilanau. 
After  Itniahitig  bis  theological  itudiea  at  the  Univera- 
Ity  of  Marburg,  he  was  for  a  ah^  time  tutor  in  a  fam- 
ily at  CopenhsKen.  In  1797  be  waa  appointed  vicar 
of  the  aged  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  at  Lnl>eck, 
and,  when  the  latter  died  in  1768,  Geil)el  became  liia 
auccesaor.  In  bit  theological  vievia  Goibel  hud  been 
induenced  at  flrst  by  Daub,  Jacobi,  and  Schleiermachcr, 
eutisequently  by  the  myatici^m  of  Kemer  and  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Darbyitet ;  Init  gradually  he  eon- ; 
tanned  bimeelf  more  fully  to  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
which  Iw  found  the  best  expreuion  of  apostolical  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  His  theology  remained,  however, 
always  more  Biblical  than  denominational.     He  min- 

garded  as  one  of  the  most  succeaaFul  champions  of 
""  "  al  orthodoxy  against  Rstionalism,  which  at  tiiat 
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le  unexplained  manner  been  laaD  poet  GnbeL— Hanog,  JltutascyUopAiie,  lix, 
ML 

Oaler,  Uabtiii,  D.D.,  a  German  IbeologuB,  wu 
iiom  at  Leipeic  in  1611,  became  conn-prtikcber  at 
Dresden  in  I6&G.  professor  of  tbeology  at  I.e-irvic  im 
1661,  and  died  at  Freiburg  in  1680.  Among  bis  writ. 
ings  are  commenLiriea  on  the  PeaJms,  IVoverl*.  Mid 
Ecclesiastea,  wbich.  with  some  valuable  tbeolo];k>] 
treatises,  are  eollectad  in  his  f^iero  oauaa  fiu  Lttitt 
tiUla  ital  (Amst.  1696,2  vols.  fbl.).  Bis  crmmenlary 
on  the  Psalms  has  been  often  pablislied  etfrnrmUtr, 
and  is  still  e(--   -    " 


ailed  ir 


I  lar, 


cburctiea  of  Germany.  He  severely  criticised  the  Lu- 
theran tbesea  of  Harms  (q.  v.),  which  he  designated  as 
obscure,  one-aided,  and  dictatorial,  and  ini<pired  with 
an  injurious  spirit  of  sectarianism.  He  pnlilisiipd  an 
"Introduction  into  the  Christian  Doctrine"  (finMun^ 
in  dU  chritlliehe  LeAre,  1821),  and  two  "Guides  to  the 
Instruction  in  the  Cbriatian  Doctrine"  (Ltiifadrn  bd 
dfm  Unltrrichte  bi  dtr  chritd,  Glmbtmltlin,  1822 ;  and 
Kwirr  Lfit/adm,  etc.ilsai).  lie  alao  wrote  aeveral 
pjimpblets  in  defence  of  his  ron,  pastor  Karl  Geibel, 
of  Brunswick,  who  by  his  orthodox  leal  had  oS^nded 
the  rationalistic  majority  of  hi«  own  congregation,  and 
was  censured  by  the  Reformed  Synod  of  Lower  Sax. 
oiiy,  Geiliei  declined  several  calls  to  other  more  lu. 
cntive  positions,  and  remained  in  LuljDck  until  April 
11, 1847.  when  be  resiKned.  He  died  on  the  2ath  of 
July,  1863.    He  U  the  father  gf  the  celebrated  Gcr- 


Oeiger,  Franx  Tibnrtlna,  a  Roman  Caibolk 
theolo^n,  was  bom  at  Harting,  near  Ratiabsa.  n 
1766.  He  studied  at  first  tmder  the  Jesuits,  tbcni  jsan. 
ed  the  Franciscans  at  Lucerne  in  1T72,  and  afler  l~t 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philo»phy  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  of  theology  at  WUribnrg.  He  SBbseqnantly 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Ratisbon,  of  rhetoiic 
at  Orenburg,  of  philosophy  at  Freiburg,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Franciscan  school  of  Solothum,  and  final- 
ly, in  17S2,  professor  of  theology  at  Lucerne,  whence 
ho  became  a  leader  of  uitramontanism  Ihrough  SiaiU 
lerland  and  Germany.  Tbis,  however,  made  hi* 
many  enemies,  and  in  1819  be  was  oUiged  to  rcsigB 
his  position.    He  died  May  8, 1848.    A  collection  of  has 

works  has  licen  published  (Lucerne,  B  vols.) f^en*, 

UntBtnal-LtjUmt,  s.  v. 

Oelger,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Genii«n  Se- 
formed  Church,  waa  botri  in  Allentown,  Lehigh  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Oct.  17, 1798.  He  began  hia  stadits  «rlth  tke 
:  Rev.  Di.  J.  C.  Becker  in  Northampton  County,  Vm-,  in 
I  1814,  and  sabsequentiy  completed  them  with  thr  Brv. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Becker  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  licniaed 
'  and  ordained  in  1816,  and  bi  1B17  took  cbarge  of  c«a- 
.  gregations  in  and  around  Uanchester,  Md.,  and  not 
br  from  Baltimore,  in  which  he  labored  up  to  tbe  ta* 
of  his  death,  Oct.  19, 1848.  He  was  a  very  nm«wfi] 
minister,  having  baptised  8714  and  confirmed  ICK 
during  a  ministry  of  thirty-one  years.  His  char^  at 
the  time  of  his  death  numbered  1£00  members.  He 
preached  only  in  the  German  langnage.  (H.  H.) 
Oeiler  von  KaiieiBberg,  an  emi 

was  bom  March  IG,  1446,  at  Schaffhansen,  and  was 
I  ucated  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  where  he  lircaRn 
I  bachelor  in  1462,  master  in  146B,  member  of  the  facnl- 
I  tr  of  philosophy  In  14G6,  and  dean  in  1469.  In  1470 
I  he  went  to  Basel,  where  he  studied  theology  for  B*e 
years,  and  was  received  aa  doctor  in  1476.  The  follow- 
'  lug  j-ear  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theology  in 
Freiburg,  and  became  alto  rector;  but  the  bent  of  Us 
genius  led  him  to  abandon  a  literary  life,  and  d«v«ito 
himself  to  the  pulpit.  He  was  preacher  of  the  nU>e> 
drol  of  Strasburg  until  1488,  wben  he  rvmoved  to  Anp- 

untlt  his  death,  March  1",  1510.  As  an  earnest,  pov. 
erful,  and  pi^ular  pre<.cber.  he  had  few  rivals  in  UmI 
age.  "His  sermons,  usually  composed  in  Latin  and 
delivered  in  German,  are  marked  by  great  eloqnenca 

sarcasm,  and  ridicule.  Vivid  pictures  of  life,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  a  bold,  even  rontih  morality,  are  their 
leading  characteristics.  In  bet,  Gciler's  ethical  ceal 
often  urged  him  to  a  pnngency  of  satire  hardly  in  keep. 
ing  with  modem  views  of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit, 
but  quite  congruous  with  the  taste  of  his  own  aga. 
His  style  is  vigorous,  free,  and  lively,  and  in  many  re- 
spect* be  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  predecesaor  itf 
Abrahama3ancta-Clara"(Chamben,B.v.).  The  only 
work  of  bis  published  during  bia  lifetime  was  the  Orn^ 
Uo  luMla  m  ^nado  A  rgcnlvinHi  (IKI);  be  also  edited 
the  ntat  collection  of  Gerson-s  Works  (Strasb.  14f»,  t 
vols.).  From  his  HSS.  a  large  nnmber  of  sermoiBi 
were  compiled  and  published  after  bis  death.  Of  theae, 
the  ba«t  known  are  his  Karicala  im  ^tttb^JlKao- 
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-BK  (Stnib.  IBIO,  1511, 191S),  tnnabtod  Into  Garmui 
IT  P»uli,  D,  KaiKf-sbrrgtn  JVarr(™cAj7'(Stni»b.  15*0) ; 
htn  i*  alto  (DoUier  tnoslatlon  (b>wl.  I51S}.  Of 
moth«(  of  hii  works.  Dot  Sdiijf  da  lliib,  dam  da- 
SMn  Paradia  (flrst  edit.),  ■  fnw  trunilntion  into  mod- 
rm  Gcnnu  hu  bMD  puLilished  Ly  H.  Bona  (Meati, 
1864).  Uany  colleatiDiia  uf  hii  unDom  have  b«n 
puhliihed.  Sm  Van  Ammon,  O.'s  LAtn,  Ltkrtn  md 
Pndiglm  (Erl.  1826);  W.icli,  Joiaim  G.  mn  Kattrt. 
kr;,  KM  LAf*  ■.  aWM  Sdiriftem,  etc.  (Frankf.  1826,  B 
rol^):  Itlgeo't  ZoW^r^,  xivil,  580;  HSbor,  I7ei<r 
C.'t  LAim  md  Sritriflen  (1894 ;  aUo  in  the  French  Ian- 
puge,  Ettd  hittoriqitt  tt  liuraire  lar  la  vU  eCltt  trr- 
momi  (fa  C,  StraalmrR,  1S34,  conUininB  a  Mlection 
Drki);  KahniTi,  GetcUeilt  tUr tiMoiueliat 
mmha  d.  i)n(MtM  (Rotlab.  1848,  S  vol».) ; 
Piem.C'iBEeni^teniva,  •.  t.  ;  Henog,  RtaUEntyldo- 
p4fc.lr,7H. 

a«lw«ntaalner,  FiwDmicK  Wildo^o,  D.D., 
*ai  born  Jone  !6, 1771,  at  Ualhaim,  on  the  Ruhr.  In 
early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  great  intellecWal  pre- 
oodtv,  uul  a  vonderfDl  fkcility  in  Ibe  acquisition  at 
iinoirledge.  Be  alDdied  in  the  univeniltlea  of  Gie«Kn 
■nd  GflttingBn,  and  in  the  latter  imtitntion  becamo  for 
a  MaMa  profeaor  ufraonfiuirBii.  When  be  reached 
hii  twentieth  year  he  applied  for  ministerial  ordina- 
tion,  which,  althoagli  usually  withheld  fh>m  ail  under 
twiDly.flve  yean  of  age,  was  granted  to  bitn  u  an 
heaotabia  exception  to  the  general  rule,  on  accoant  of 
hia  inperioT  qiullAcatkios  for  the  office.  For  nearly 
two  yean  ha  preached  in  bis  native  land,  and  than 
tame  to  America  in  1703.  For  fifteen  yeare  he  la- 
bored in  the  Goacbenboppen  and  auoclated  churchea 
hi  PcnnsyWania,  and  in  1808  removed  to  the  dty  of  Now 
TOTk  aa  «ncce*eor  to  Dr.  Kunie.  Hia  health  failing, 
b«  luapended  fbr  a  time  hia  miniaterhil  lat«r«,  and  re- 
piifwl  toClaarlleldCo.,Pa.  Subaeqnently  he  rpiumed 
Iht  pastoral  work, and  labored  at  the  Trappe,Pattstown, 
Vbiwnt,and  atber  placet.  In  1892  he  returned  to  New 
York.  He  died  Hay  37, 1888,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
agt,  and  the  47lh  of  hia  ministry.  Dr.  Geiaaenhainer 
enjoyed  the  repatation  of  an  eminent  divine  in  theLn- 
Iktna  Church.  He  p«aeaaed  an  intellect  of  the  hlgh- 
ot  older,  which  liad  been  brought  under  the  InHuence 
of  the  moat  thonngfa  culture.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
were  ai  familiar  to  him  as  hia  naUve  tonitue.  From  the 
rnJTiralty  of  Pennsylvania  he  received  the  doctorate 
ef  divinity  in  1SS6.  Hia  MS.  lectnrea  on  Church  Hif- 
loty,  on  the  Ooapela,  EpisClea,  and  portions  of  the  Old 
Taatiunent,  In  the  bands  of  aurviving  relatives,  we 
tiut,  will  yet  be  given  to  the  Church.     (H.  L.  S.) 

0«Utweit,  Ceobqi,  a  minister  of  the  German 
BifiinnHl  Church,  was  bom  in  the  year  1T61 ;  licensed 
aod  ord^ned  in  1794;  became  pastor  nf  churches  in 
Korthumberland  Co.,  Pa.  His  large  Held  of  labor  lay 
on  both  aides  ot  the  Susquehanna,  and  alonic  iioth  its 
tnnchee.  He  Itcame  pastor  in  York,  Pa.,  tfar,  1804. 
By  failing  health  ha  was  compelled  to  n»iiga  and  quit 
Uit  active  duties  of  the  ministry  in  1820.  He  died 
Nov,  II,  1831.  He  was  a  very  useful  man,  in  his  old 
■go  highly  venerable,  and  always  greatly  beloved  for 
Ills  childlike  piety,  welt -tempered  leal,  and  amiable 
TilHt.  He  preached  only  in  the  German  language. 
(H.  II.) 

0«l>*liM  C  jaicenna  was  aon  of  a  presbyter  of 
Cjaicim.  He  dooriibed  abnnt  A.D.  47G.  lie  cnm- 
fUtd  A  Hidary  of  die  Couadt  of  f/ice,  put  together 
withoot  judgment,  in  three  books,  the  last  of  which  Is 
ImL  It  was  published  under  the  title  of  Gelasii  //w- 
<or.  Kan.,  cnra  Rob.  Balfour,  Gr.  et.  I.«t.  (Paris,  1S99, 
Sre).  It  may  be  found  also  In  Lahbe.  CmeiHa,  vol. 
H,  sad  in  Uigna,  PaLnjlosvi  /.oriaa.  vol.  Ixxkv.  See 
l>i|i(ii.  Eai.  Writer*,  vol.  Ivj  Fahriclu^  Bibl.  Graca, 
•oLii;  Cart.  Hia.  Hi.  Am.  KG, 

Masliu  of  C»Mire>  waa  nephew  of  Cyril, 
tiUepe(JeraMlem,by  w'       


bishop  of  Cnaarea  perhaps  about  A.D.  870.  Of  hia 
worlu  there  are  extant  only  aome  fragments,  eiplan- 
atorvoftbe  Apoatlea' Cnad  and  of  the  traditions  nftho 
Church.     He  died  in  8»4.     The  actoonta  of  him  are 


Oelasins  I.a  pope  and  aaintofthe  Roman  Cfanrch, 
succeeded  Felix  III  Hurch  1,492.  He  is  one  of  the 
popes  who  contributed  most  to  the  extension  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  see  of  Rome.  He  vras  tbe  first  to 
clajni  for  the  Papacy  a  complete  independence  ot  the  em- 
perors or  from  the  aynods  in  matters  of  faith.  See  hia 
iMIir  la  Faaitut  (Mansl.  Sacronim  Coneiliortrm  nota  et 
antpi:u.  coU/clio,  viii,  19),  in  wliich  he  argued  that  tbe 
pupo  has  not  only  a  right  to  decide  all  ecclesiastical 
questionii,  but  that  an  appeal  from  aocb  decMon  to  any 
other  tribunul  ia  inadmlaalbls ;  that  the  pope  holds  the 
first  rank  (prima  Wm)  in  the  Church,  and  counclla  de- 
rive their  authority  ftom  hia  countenance  and  co^oper- 
ation  (jiro  nil  Mcilictl  priadpalu').  "There  are  two 
powers,"  he  wrote  to  tl»  emperor,  "wbo  have  sover- 
ei(fn  mlc  over  the  world;  the  spinlnal  and  the  tem- 
poral authority ;  the  sacred  autiiorily  of  the  bishops  ia 
so  much  the  ifKBttT.  aa  on  the  day  of  judgment  they 
must  render  an  account  of  the  actions  of  kings.  Yon 
know,  magnanlmoua  emperor,  that  your  dignity  aur- 
posses  that  of  other  princea  of  the  eartb;  nevertheleia, 

in  sacred  thingf,  for  it  ia  to  them  you  address  yourself 
to  know  what  are  the  aonrces  ot  your  safety,  and  the 
rules  which  you  ought  to  follow  in  receiving  tbe  sac- 
raments, and  in  disposing  of  religious  things.  The 
bishop)  persuade  the  people  that  God  has  given  you  a 
sovereign  power  over  temporal  thinga,  and  thoy  cauaa 
them  to  submit  to  your  laws.  In  return,  you  abouid 
obey,  with  entire  aubmission,  those  who  are  destined 
to  distribute  to  you  tbe  holy  sacraments.  If  the  faith- 
ful ought  blindly  to  folio*  the  orders  of  bishop*  who 
acquit  themselves  worthily  in  their  funotiona,  so  much 
the  mure  ought  they  to  receive  the  decree  of  tbe  pon- 
tilTof  Home,  whom  God  has  c»ta1>ii«hcd  aa  the  firat  ot 
his  bbbopa,  and  whom  the  Church  has  always  recog- 
nixed  aa  its  supreme  chief."  The  schism  of  tha  East- 
ern Church,  which  bad  already  taken  place,  continaed 
during  hia  adminiatration,  notwithsUnding  the  elTorta 
he  made  in  tha  Synod  of  Rome,  4Se,  to  heal  the  breach. 
He  wrote  on  this  controversy  his  Dt  duabiu  n  CMtIa 
•uUiirit  ndvemt  Eylfdvn  e/'AVirfortom,  He  is  said  to 
have  written  also  the  so-called  Dtcrtttm  Gtlaiii  de  H- 
brit  Tttipiendii  rl  inm  rrdpniiJif,  which  la  a  liat  of  tba 
Fcriptural  books,  etc.,  considered  authenUc  and  unau- 
thentic by  another  svnod,  which  he  held  at  Rome  In 
49C.biit  this  work  was  prol>ai>ly  compiled  in  the  fith 
century.  Among  the  minor  works  ascribed  to  Gelaalua 
are  a  Ijbtr  KKramtitlanim,  published  by  Jos.  Maria 
Thomasius  (Home,  1680),  and  a  number  otletters.  Ha 
died  in  Rome  Nov.  19,  496.  See  Schrockh,  Kitchm. 
ffe»c*.  (jtvii,  181  sq.);  Regenbrecht,*  eanoiiitus  ^jHW- 
'tohram  rl  eodirt  Ecel.  kUpant  Via.  (Vrstisl.  1K28).- 
Heraog,  fientEacjtiHp.  iv,  761;  Bower,  Biilers  f/lht 
Pvpn,  ii,  216  sq. 

a«laaiiiB  n.  Pope  (Joii'i  nv  Gakta),  atudlrd 
theotr>g>-  at  Monte  Casino,  ascended  gradually  to  the 
hltshpr  deareoa  otthe  Roman  hierarchy,  and  was  flnal- 
Iv  elected  pope  in  1118,  as  anccessor  of  Pascal  It.  Tha 
e'mpemr  Henry  V,  dlsaatlBned  with  this  alectjon,  took 
upon  himself  to  appoint  another  pope,  nnder  the  name 
ofGregorvVlII;  and  one  of  his  generals  l«ik  Gelaat 
na  prisoner,  bat  waa  obliged  lo  releaae  blm.  Gelaalua 
then  went  to  Gaeta,  where  he  was  ordained,  and  afta> 
wards  to  Capua,  where  be  called  a  council,  and  ax- 
communicated  both  Gregory  VIII  and  Henry  V.  He 
nnall^retired  to  France,  where  he  ditrl  In  tha  convent 
of  Clqny,  Jan.29,llin.  gee  Mnratori,  J^nTptorrt  fia- 
raM/fafieanBii,iil,a6TtHiinsi,xxi,16->,— Hnarer,AjMK 
ai«g.  Gin.  xix,  813:  Bower.  //«»■.  •//'ope',  vl,  1*   ^> 


GELDENHAUR  7fiO 

Gtoldenliaiir.  Gbrard  (Rerardut  Nociomagiti, 
Gtrard  of  Nimrguai),  m  eminent  OOTmui  writer,  was 
born  in  1#!  at  NimegDen,  and  edacatad  Bt  Louviln 
and  Bt  DevenCer,  vihere  his  had  for  hb  InatrnctaT  Alex- 
ander Uegius,  tbe  preceptor  of  Erasmiu.  Id  1617  Yia 
lUil  in  Latin  rersitication  obtained  Tor  him  tbe  laorel 
crown  from  tbe  emperor  MiximiliiD  I.  He  aflcr- 
warda  became  cbapiiiin  and  secretary  to  Philip  of  Bur- 
gandy,  tiiebop  of  Utrecht.  He  waa  tent  to  Witten- 
berg in  1626  to  viaic  the  schoole  and  Church,  and  fonnd 
that  he  "  couid  not  oppose  a  doctrine  eo  consooant  with 
that  of  the  prophets  and  apostles"  as  that  uf  Luther. 
He  renounced  popeiy,  and  retired  towards  tbe  Upper 
Rhine,  where,  at  Worms,  he  married,  and  became  a 
Bcboot-maBter.  Afterwards  he  was  called  loAngabarg, 
and  evenCnally  became  profesaor,  lint  of  history,  and 
then  of  theoiugy,  at  llarpurg-  Erasmus,  wbo  at  one 
time  was  his  friend,  attacked  bim  violently  on  hiBBeces- 
sion  to  Lutberanism.  Geldenhour  died  of  the  plague 
in  li>4S.  He  wrote  Hiitoria  Butaciea: — HaiOTia  mm 
jElatii,  lib.  vii ;— OMcWp<ui  Imatx  Bataeimim  :—Ca- 
talogvi  Epitcoporam  Ultrajecliiwmm : — KpiMola  Zelan- 
dia  :—De  Virii  iUailribm  In/rrioni  Gtrmama,  and  Ber- 
eral  contruvcrsial  pieceB.—IIouk,  Etda.  £iog.  v,  2S& ; 
Buylo,  Dietionary  (I.ondon,  1T36),  iil,  146. 

0«l'll&th  (Heb.  CeHort',  nilji^J,  cimuto  [see 
below];  Sept.  raXiX[^,Vnlg.  (uniuii;,'the  name  o^a 
place  on  the  boundary-  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  be- 
tween En-SbemeBb  and  the  aacent  to  Adummim  (Josh. 
XTiii,  17);  apparently  another  form  of  the  Giloal  (q. 
V.)  of  the  pamtlel  paasege  (Josh,  xv,  7). 

The  Bime  word  is  dietinctivelj-  aaed  («ea  Stanley, 
ainai  aail  /W.  Append.  §  3S)  tive  times  in  the  origi- 
nal: twice  with  reference  to  the  prvnncei  of  the  PhiliH- 
tine  heptarchy  ("bordem  of  the  rbilistines,"  Joeh. 
ziii,!;  "  coasts  of  Palestine,"  Joel  ill  [iv],  4)i  twice 
to  the  drcle  [see  Ciccar]  of  the  Jordsn  ("  boideie," 
Josh,  xxii,  10,  II)  ;  and  onco  (in  tbe  ring.)  to  tbe  du- 
tritl  sloping  easterly  towards  the  Dead  Sea  ("coun- 
try." Ezek.  ilvii,  B).  Its  derivation  (from  bij,  to 
roll)  connects  it  with  Ihnt  of  Ga'&e  (q.  v.),  with  whii 
the  versions  Bometimes  confound  it.    See  Topoobafi 


Oell,  RoBEBT,  n.D..  an  English  divine,  who  was 
rector  of  SI.Msr3'  Alderman  bury,  London,  and  cbap. 
tain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  "JtimOBU 
contain  much  ingenious  and  solid  criticism."  They 
aie  commended  by  John  Wesley,  and  also  by  Charles 
Wesley,  who  took  from  them  some  hint!  lor  hymns. 
He  died  in  1665.  We  have  from  him  iScrvwiu  (Lon- 
don. 1650,  4ta):--«Fniwiu  (1654.  4to):  — fooys  to- 
ward*  Ihe  Ammdmmt  of  the  EngtiA  Trrnu.ofthe  Bible 
(1669,  fol)  ■.—Rtmaiiu,  or  itUct  Script,  of  tin  Ifao  Tttt. 
<1C76,  3  vols.  fol.). --Darling,  Ci/depad.  BO&ignipbiea, 
i,12S0:  Alllbone,Z>icribnary</.4urjkn->,l,e68;  Wes- 
ley, »■«*.  (N.  T.  ed.),  vU,  601. 

Oellatly,  Alexahder,  a  minlater  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Church,  was  Lorn  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1720. 
In  1752  he  became  a  student  of  theoIoRy  in  connection 
with  the  Antibargber  Synml  of  Scotland.  By  that 
Bj-nod  ho  waa  sent  oat  in  1T53  as  a  missionary  to  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coantjea  of  Pennsylvania, 
wbo  were  chiefly  emigranta  from  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Ho  waB  accompanied  hy  the  Rev,  Andrew  Ar- 
Qot,  and  together  they  formed  thcmBelves  into  a  Pres- 
byteiT,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbytery 

tbe  Presbyterians  who  had  occupied  the  groond  before 
them,  and  who  isaned  ■  series  of  publications  against 
them,  whii-h  vers  answered  by  Hr.  Gellatly  and  oth- 
ers. Mr.  Gellatly  waa  settled  first  at  Middle  Oetoro- 
fa,  Lancaster  County,  and  then  at  Oxford,  Chester 
Coantv,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  great  diligence 
during  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  He  died  March  18,  | 
1761.    He  was  a  man  of  vigotoDS  intellect,  and  an  | 


GELLEKT 

earnest,  (attbfVil  niinister  of  tha  Goapel.  —  Spr«gae. 
A«nab  of  Am.  Pulpil,  ii  (Aitociale),  1. 

Gellert,  CKKtanAx  Kukchtkoott,  ■  Gfmua 
poet  and  hj'mn  writer,  was  bom  July  4,  ITlEi,  in  Ilki- 
nicben,  Saxony,  and  studied  philoaopby  and  tboolo;^ 


Bxlraordinary  of  phlloaopb 


iat  in  1761,  and  died  Dec.  IB,  1769.  after  gaining  the 
ligh  esteem  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Hitfablr»  han 
lever  been  Burp*»ed  in  German  literaurn,    i      '  " ' 


ays  occopy  a 


^itablr  p^ac* 


in  German  literature,  while  hi 

Ho  also  composed  some  fifty-four  hymns,  which  wiD 
give  him  a  more  enduring  reputation  than  all  fais  oibcT 
writingB.  A  translation  of  his  hymn  Jaia  Ubt,  mH 
fclm  nw*  lek,  is  given  in  Schafl"a  Chrul  m  Sony,  p.  KS. 
"  In  order  to  understand  Gellert'a  positioa  as  apiritiwl 

his  age.  The  ipirii  which  waa  tbe  basia  of  Ibr  ol4 
songs  of  Gennany  bad  altogether  departed.  GdWrt's 
songs  were  so  fully  the  expression  of  hia  pious  inner 
,  m.lure  that  tbey  found  a  hearty  response  in  the  breaita 
of  11. any  kindred  natures.  'Never  did  be  attempt  a 
spiritual  poem,'  his  biographer,  Cramer,  infaruu  cs, 
'ikithiiut  carefully  preparing  himself,  and  striving 
with  kli  bis  soul  to  experience  previously  tbe  truth  of 
his  ntterancaa.  He  then  chose  his  most  ecstatic  la- 
ments for  composition,  and  as  soon  aa  liii  ardor  molad 
he  laid  aside  hia  pen  until  the  golden  momenta  cam* 
agsin.  .  .  .  Even  among  Roman  Catholic  circles  Grl> 
Icri's  songs  found  a  welcome  reception.  A  conntiy 
priet^t  in  the  maQntaiDS  of  Bohemia  had  been  bo  in>- 
prened  by  them  that  he  wrote  to  GeUert  and  nr^cd 
him  to  join  tbe  Catliolic  Church,  since  this  Chonh 
could  much  belter  reward  his  good  woiks  then  tha 
Protestants  were  able  to  do.  Also  In  Milan,  Vkuds, 
and  other  great  Catholic  cities,  Gelltrt  touml  murv 
warm  admirera.  There  can  be  more  purely  Ct^ttiam 
songs  than  Gellert's ;  songs  that  would  be  tbe  «vf. 
deuces  of  recent  Improvement  in  our  language  and  lit- 
erature, and  might  partake  of  more  of  the  old  firw  of 
refoimative  times,  or  bear  tbe  romantic  coloring  of 
mysticism  or  recent  orthodoxy;  but  all  (beso  [wrfec- 
tions  could  not  supply  the  place  of  tbe  simple,  gloving 
language  of  a  Gellert,  wbicb  waa  his  eipression  of  in- 
ner, self-experienced  truth.  Gellert  will  long  rcnuio 
the  poet  of  our  masses.  By  tbe  agency  of  pious  motli- 
ers  he  nill  long  continue  to  plant  the  ateda  of  virtue 
in  the  heartt  of  tendrr  youth ;  and  where  tbe  later 
tendencies  have  not  oblitchted  tbe  old  Gerroaa  meth- 
od of  domestic  training,  he  will  continue  to  save  many 
a  young  man  tVom  the  ways  of  sin.  He  will  still  con- 
scje  tiie  sick  and  lirok  en -hearted.  And  though  lut 
few  of  hia  tongs  have  been  reserved  for  oae  in  ODf 
churches,  even  these  few  — for  instance,  the  Euter 
song,  Jctut  litfi,  mill  I  Uvt  talk  hioi — will  contitme  to 
elevate  our  Christian  congregations,  and  help  them  to 
gain  the  victory  over  the  world.  Gellert  hcs  not  only 
influenced  one  generation  by  his  songs,  but  has  devplr 
affected  succeeding  ones.  That  humble  man  wished 
no  higher  honor  than  the  aalutation  of  any  one  nhont 
he  met,  "Yon  have  raved  my  soul — yoo!"  But  in 
the  cnming  world  of  bliss  there  will  thousands  meet 
bim  wbo  on  earth  would  have  gladly  done  what  the 
Prussian  sergeant  did,  walk  Ave  miles  lo  pre«B  the 
hand  of  tbe  man  who  had  saved  his  Boul'"  (Ha(-i^b- 
bacb,  Hecatl  dun*  Hittary,  translated  by  J.  V.  Hunt). 
Among  hii  works  are,  Fabth  tmd  JErsoAJbuj™  (Lpt, 
1T46)  i—GaMliicht  Odtn  x.  Lieder  (Lpi.  1757)  :~-MoralL 
jcA'  I'orfcsmuj™  (Schlegel  and  Hoyer,  Lpi.  1770) ; — 
Sammllirhe  SAriJlm  (Lpi.  1769-74, 10  vols. ;  1S4(M], 
6  vols. ;  and  1B58, 6  vols.).  See  J.  C.  Crsmer,  LAau- 
bacirahtmg  (Lpz,  1774);  H.  Dfiring,  LiittiAadkni- 
bms  (Grela.  1833,  S  vols.) ;  Eck,  GtBerlt  EmpftUng 
CLpz.  1770);  F.  Kaamann,  GdlenhuA  (Dresd.  1864): 
I^erer,  Unit.  Ltx.  s.  v. 
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S«a  G11.0H. 

a«m  irn^^  pX  or  -)»  ysi^  aaually  "iCMiou 
•torn").  Tbe  Hebrews,  Bman){  ttbom.  ■>  unong  ill 
A.*utle  iwlloDi  (hg  MpBcUll;  Uceran,  Idem,  1,  i,  118 
B<i.)i  gams  conititDted  aa  uHnliBl  and  highly-priied 
oinament  of  kings  (2  Sim.  xii,  SO ;  Ezek.  xxvili,  18), 
of  the  high-prieiit  (Exod.xxviii,lT),aiidurdjstln^i>b- 
ed  pcTHiiu  generaUy  (Judith,  i,  21 ;  xv,  15),  cspeciall.r 
'««li«D  Mt  in  rings  (Cant,  v,  16),  derived  tbem  chiefly 
flDin  AnbU  (see  E»k.  xxvii,  22;  1  Klnga  x,  !)  and 
In<tu>,  by  the  orerland  xs  well  u  muitime  trxIBe  of 
the  Phnnicixns  (Eiek.  1.  c).  Id  the  time  of  Solomon 
ther  procDTed  tbem  themselvea  directly  from  Ophir  (1 
Klnw  X,  !«  »q-)-  The  "t  of  cuttinc  (engrxvlng  lot- 
tare)  and  selling  them  was  ■  bliehly  respectable  voci- 
Uon  (Exod.  XXXV,  33).  In  tbe  Bible  (eipectkUy  Exod. 
juiviii,  17  sq. ;  xxxix,  10  «q. ;  Eiek.  xxviii,  13  ;  Rev. 
xxl,  19  sq.)  the  bllowiag  names  and  kinds  of  gems 
chiefly  occur  (cornp.  Joagphtis,  Ant.  lii,  7,  6 ;  War,  v,  ti, 
7;  Epipban.()/9i.  il,S25;  see  Hiller,  Synfa^irk  Aernen. 
p.SSaq.i  DeUisu,  on  Exod.  xxviii  i  Braan,  De  veita. 
•accrj.  Hdir.  II,  viii,  p.  497  sq. ;  Hartmiinn,  HArStr. 
Msa,  i,  278  sq. ;  iii,  27  sq. ;  BellonnaDn,  {/'-tin  uitd  Thiaa- 
fmm,  p.  32  >q. ;  Eicbhom,  Dt  gemmit  Ka^ii  BAr.  In 
th«  Comiita>lall,Sx.Gia6ng,no,\\:  RoHnmUller,  .1^ 
ttrtk.  IT,  i,  28  sq. ;  Welatcln,  }i.  T.  ii,  »i4  sq.}.     See 

ESOBAVIM), 

1.  ffdoH,  D^it  (Exod.  xxvi1i,17 ;  xxxlx,  10),  accord- 
ing to  tbe  Sept.  *nd  Vul  ■.,  the  Bardiiu  (compare  Rev. 
xxl.  SO),  i.  e.  carntAsn,  a  well-known,  raoitly  fle>h-CDl- 
ored.  semi-transparent  gem,  skin  to  the  chslcedony, 
vklued  for  its  hardness,  which,  however,  did  not  ren- 
der it  Incapable  of  being  cut.  The  most  beautiful 
specimens  come  trom  Arabia  (Nieliuhr,  B/Mchr,  p.  142). 
Joaephui  (_War,  v,  6,  7)  assigna  tbe  above  meaning  to 
the  woid;  butelsewhere(^iiJ.l.  c.)hecallBit  tbewu^- 
doitjfx.  (For  other  slgniHcattons,  see  Geseoius,  Utet, 
HA,  p.  26.)    See  Sardidb. 

2.  «ftii*',  nn^B  (Exod.  L  0.,-  Eiek.  ixviti,  18; 
Job  xxviii,  19),  according  to  moat  of  the  versuiiu,  the 
Ti^BL,  Ttmaliav  (Josephns  riwajoc),  described  by  tbe 
Greeks  u  a  gold-yellow  stone  (Stmbo,  xvi,  770 ;  Diod. 
Sicniui,  ill,  S9),  altboagh  Pliny  (xxvii,  S3)  assigns  it  a 
green  color.  Hence  modems  have  regarded  tbe  topii 
of  the  ancients  as  uur  chri/MiMti.  The  passage  In  Job 
describes  tbe  mineral  in  question  ai  coming  fitim  Cush, 
■nd  Pliny  (vi,  S4)  mentions  a  topsi-island  tn  the  Bed 
Ses  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  I.  c).  The  topai  now  so  called 
la  ■  tfsnspirent.  cbisfly  wine-colored  or  cilron-yellaw 
■tone  of  tbe  eiliciaui  species  (UolFmann,  Mintml.  i, 
567  sq. ;  comp.  Pureia,  Cosmatl.  ad  Job  xxviii,  p.  8SS 
»ij.).     See  Toi-AE. 

3.  Bart'hH,  V^'?:S  (Exod.  xxviii,  17;  xxilx,  10; 
Euk.  xxviii,  13),  according  to  tbe  Sept.,Vn1g..  and  Jo- 
•epbiu,the£>iwra/d(ReT.xxl,19;  Tobit  xiii,21,etc.), 
grass-green,  very  hard,  transparent,  with  double  ref^ac- 
tion  (Pliny,  xixvii,  16  sq,).  The  Hebrews  obtained 
(his  stone  almost  entirely  tnm  Egi'pt  (Pliny,  L  e.: 
comp.  BraDn,V(s(tt.p.&17Bq.;  jret  see  Tbeophr.  Jla^. 
xxiv).    See  Carhuncle. 

4.  yo'pM,  -r^p  (Exod.  xxiix,ll ;  Eiek.  xivil,  18 ; 
xxviii,  13),  siccording  to  the  Sept.  and  Josephns,  the 
iiv3(n£,  i.  e.  CnrAnnde.  B;  this  name  the  ancients 
(Theophr.  Lapid.  xviii  sq. ;  Pliny,  iixvii,  2a)  mostly 
designate  red  (like  glowing  coals)  brilliant  stones  ("  n 
similitudina  Ignium  appeilati,"  Pliny,  t.  c). 


But  t) 


valued  CI 
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pear  to  bare  been  tbe  Oriental  or  Indian  TubicB.  They 
were  engraved  (Theophr.Z>qpM.xxi;  comp.  Eichhom, 
ml  tap.  p.  12),  which  is  also  tbe  case  with  the  ruby, 
altboDgh  they  had  a  great  degree  of  hardness  —  not 
greater,  however,  than  the  sapphire,  which  was  like- 
wise engraved.     See  EuEBALD. 

6.  Sapfu',   -l->BQ  (Exod.  xxiv,  10;   xxviii,  18; 
xxxlx.  lit  Etek.  xxviii,  1^,  ffowfiipoc.     Oar  Bap- 


.;>UniiaakjJ>Iae(eomp.Eiek.i,3e;  Exod.  xxiv,  10), 
transparent,  and  harder  than  the  ruby.  What  the  ao- 
cienls  so  named  most,  according  to  the  description 
(Pitny,  xxxvii,  B9 ;  Theopbr.  La^.  xxiii,  ixxriiX  be 
the  tapitbauU,  aiur«4tone  (Beckmann,  Erjmd,  111,  1, 
182  »q,).  This  is  opaqae,  often  shading  into  dark  blue 
(violet),  and  sometimes  has  gnld-coiored  quarttos* 
spolB  (Hoffhiann,  MiHtral.  il,  276  sq. ;  comp.  i,  648). 
But  as  thii  (tone  Is  not  so  costly  as  to  be  justly  eeti- 
niated,  as  in  Job  xxviii,  16,  nor  possessed  of  sufllclent 
hardness  ("inutile  scalptune,"  Pliny,  I.  c.)  to  com- 
spond  with  its  use  in  Exod.  xxviii,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Heb.  term  denotes  the  true  sapphire,  which  oceura 
in  notices  of  ancient  gems.     See  Sapfiiire. 

6.  roAa(oiB',E^nME.tod.  xxxix,  Jl:  Eiek.  xxviii, 
13).  by  which  most  of  the  ancient  vendons  and  Jose. 
phus  appesr(lf  we  can  trace  the  order  of  tbe  gemsenu- 
metated,  see  Beliermaan,  at  «g>.  p.  47)  to  nndentand 
Che  Ongx  (Luther,  with  some  ot  tbe  Rabbins,  the  Dia- 
wMmi),  a  kind  otrhaladmy,  in  resembling  the  human 
nail  with  tbe  flesh  showing  Ihioagh.  The  ^mply  ao- 
called  onyx  (of  the  ancients)  has  milk-white  or  brown 
>treaka,and  is  non-transparent,  but  takes  on,  when  pol- 
isUed,  a  mirror-like  lustre  (Plbiy,  xxxvl,  12 ;  xxxvii, 
94).   Eichhom  understands  the  Scrjrl.   SeeDiANoXD. 

7.  Le'tiem,  DDb  (Exod.  xxviii,  19;  xxxlx,  12), 
Sept.,  Josephns,  Vulg.  Xiyiipioi'  (ligure)  or  Xiyripiov, 
i.  e.  jaeinth  (as  in  Rev.  xxi,  20),  a  transparent,  hard, 
usoaily  hyacinthine  stone,  hot  sometimeB  shading  into 
yellow  or  brown.  In  the  Are  it  loses  Its  color.  Many 
ancient  cut  specimens  are  still  extant.     See  Liodre. 

8.  SHebo',  iSd  (Exod.  xxvUI,  19 ;  xxxix,  12),  Sept., 
Val^.,  and  Josephns  Apait  (nj^anfc),  a  mixed  sort  of 
stone,  consisting  of  quarts,  chalcedony,  camel  ian,  flint, 
jaaper,  and  so  Ibrlh,  so  that  two  kinds  are  usually  com> 
pounded;  benc«agates  have  all  passible  groand-col(n«, 
with  nnmerons  streaks,  spots,  and  even  figures.  The 
Oriental  are  flner  than  tbe  European.  In  high  antiq- 
nity  (hey  were  very  valuable,  but  later  their  value 
sank  considerably  (see  Pliny,  xxxvii,  IM;  Hoffmann, 
Uimeral.  ii,  123  sq.).     See  Aoatk. 

9.  Acklanmh',  HiaVnK  (Exod.  xxviii,  19),  Sept., 
Tulg.,  AmeAstI  {d/j'iSuiTroc ;  comp.  Eev.  xxi,  20),  a 
transparent,  mostly  vlolel-blne  stone,  asnsliy  fonnd 
in  a  six-atded  cryslalllne  form,  but  sometimes  pebble- 
shaped.  The  ancients  prised  it  highly,  especially  tbe 
specimens  from  India,  But  Arabia  and  Syria  also  at 
forded  amethysts  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  40).  As  the  Greek 
name  points  to  a  superstitious  sttt-iiiute  of  the  stone 
(dispelling  intoxication  ;  see  Harduin,  odiVM.  Ii,  788), 
so  the  Heb.  designation  refers  (o  another  property  (q. 
d.  "dream-stone;"  see  Simonis,  Lac.  p.  8S1>     Sea 


10.  Tnrthiii',  d^S^n  (Exod.  xxviii,  M;  xxxlx, 
13;  Ei?k.  i,  16;  Dan.'x,  6,  etc.),  according  to  the 
Sept.  (in  the  Pentat.)  and  Josephns  (comp.  Rev.  xxi, 
20),  the  Chrytalilt  (xpinroXiSai).  The  stons  now  so 
caUed  is  generally  found  crystalliied,  and  is  of*  pale 
green  color,  wholly  transparent,  with  double  refrac- 
tion. According  to  Pliny  (xxxvii,  42),  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  had  a  yellow  stone  called  the  chr)-BO- 
lite,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  our  lupaz  (but 
compsre  Bellermann,  uJ  lup.  p,  62).  Bredow  (llUlor. 
Utilemtci.  p.  29o)  would  take  tbe  lanSM  to  be  amber, 
as  the  name  probably  came  from  tbe  place  so  called 
[see  TARsHisa],  whence  the  Pbceniciana  imported  It ; 
a  not  altogether  nnlikely  view,  Inasmuch  a»  dectnm 
was  well  known  In  earliest  antiquity,  waa  highly 
prized,  and  bore  an  excellent  polish  (Pliny,  xxxvU, 
U).  Neverlbeleu,  the  aatbority  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions must  here  prevail;  and  when  our  attention  It 
once  directed  by  the  name  to  Spain,  the  statement  of 
Pliny  (xxxvii,  43)  makes  it  clesr  that  the  chrysolite 
was  also  produced  there.     See  Bsrvl. 

11.  Sia'kam,  DOS  (Gen.  U,  12;  Exod.  xxviii,  9 


Euk.  zxvili,  18;  Job  xsvlli,  16,  etc.),  kceonUng  to 
tbe  Sept.,Vulg.,  and  moat  othen,  bi  well  u  Jowphiu 
((Far,  at  uip.),  Ihe  Btrjl  (Bsv.  xx\.  !U),  a  pkU  gnen 
^m,  passing  it  timsa  into  waUr-bluc,  mt  otb«n  into 
yellow,  with  a  haxigoaal  cryaUlliiulion,  itruktd 
longituduiBllj'.  Tha  moic  e>te«nied  i[iocimB>»  came 
froai  lodia  (but  comp.  Dionyi.  Ptrieg.  101!),  nnd  war« 
of  ■  clear  MS-gi«en  (IMlny,  xixvii,  20 ;  we  HoSbiuin, 
Mmtral.  i,  60*  «q.).  The  tbyoprjue  {XiSoc  i  rpdai- 
t^l),  which  the  Sept.  hu  in  the  paisage  in  Gen.  for 
tltokam,  niivbe  thei«3'/.  Usny  veniona(vith  Brann, 
UichaelU,  F.ichhoTn,  Pdreau,  Ewald,  and  otben}  un- 
dencand  the  ih^  (tee  Huet,  Dt  tiiaparadid,  c  11). 
Relund  (following  the  Sept.  in  Exod.  xxviii,  9,  ■»)) 
hold!  it  to  be  aiurald,  on  the  ground  that  Hsvilah  (q. 
V.)  waa  a  part  of  Scythia,  whence  emeralds  were  oIj- 
tained  (Pliny,  xxxvii,  IC  and  IT).     Se«  Omx. 

IS.  raOfjUfA'.nBlip;  or  ntf^^  (Exod.xxWil,  SO; 
xxxix,  13;  Ezek.  xxvili,  IS),  according  U>  tha  Sept.. 
Vnlg.,  and  Joaephiis,  the  JaipiT  {comp.  Rev.  ixi,  19), 
a  well-known  opaque  atonf,  >ometime*  of  one,  at  oth- 
ers of  many  colora,  of  a  shelly,  compact  fracture,  gran- 
ulous  texture,  often  wrought  liy  the  ancienti  into  genu 
and  omamenti  (I'liny,  xxxvU,  37  j  comp.  Fuller,  tli^ 
otIL  vi,  8).    See  Jahi-ek. 

18.  Kadtod-,  IS"}^  (Eieh.  xxvli,  IS;  Isa.  Ilr,  1!), 

14.  EMak',  nnpK  (Isa.  lb.);  both  a  red  (fiery), 
brilliant,  costly  itone,  like  the  ruby,  garnet,  etc.  (see 
Haitmann,  Hebrier.  iii,  91  >q.).  TJie  ancient  verrionl 
give  no  definite  clew  to  the  identity  (see  Geaeniua, 
7%ct.  p.  BGO).     See  AoATB;  CarbdhcLx. 

15.  Chrytopraif,  Kpaaiupeaot  (Hev.  ixi,  SO),  a  pale 
green  stone,  inclining  to  yellow  or  brown,  and  tiana- 
parent  (Pliny,  zxxvii,  SO).     See  CHBTSorRASna, 

IS.  Cialadimg,  i^aAni^uv  (Kev.  ixi,  16),  aemi-tTRns- 
parent,  aky-bloe.  with  a  dash  of  other  colon  (eompaie 
No.  a  above).     Sec  CnAi,Cci>nsv. 

IT.  Sardrmgx,  aaeiavt>i  (Rev.  xii,  90),  a  mlxtnre 
of  the  agate  and  canulian  (comp.  No.  6  above),  very 
highly  valued  by  the  ancients  (PUny,  xxxvii,  33). 
See  Sardostx. 

18.  .SAantr',^->E^(Jer.  xvii,l;  Eaak.  111,0;  Zech. 
tU,  IS),  according  to  the  Sept.  (in  Jcr.)  and  Tulg., 
the  Diaaimd,  the  hardest  ofniinenln  (Pliny,  xxxvii, 
IS),  hence  compared  with  adamant  (Pinder,  £te  ada- 
mtutt,  Berl.  1829).  Bnchart  {llitrot.  iii,  8t3  sq.)  com- 
parea  the  aiiiptq  Ot  aitvtn^  (njii'prnjc  Xijoc,  Joli  ili,  7 
or  IS,  Sept. ;  comp.Veltheim  in  Vclthaaen's  Tknifg. 
Magat.  U,  319  sq.),  or  emery  (Diosc.  v,  ISO),  a  qoart- 
■oae  earth  mixed  with  calcined  iron,  need  for  polish- 
ing (Hoinnana,  Mmtnd.  1,  6S1  aq.) ;  Int  tha  origin  of 
Ibis  Greek  word  ia  not  Shemitio  (ace  Painw,  a.  v.). 
tiee  DiAsiomh 

Sea  generally  Pliny,  Hut.  Nal.  xxxvii,  14  aq. ;  The- 
ophraetns,  llEpi  Xi^iw (in Clpp,tv,ed. Schneider);  RsD, 
Sptcim.  e  llbrls  Acbmed  it  gemnaM  (Utr.  1TS4);  Du- 
tena,  Pierra pricUmei  (Par.  1776,  Lend.  1777);  Mari- 
ette,/>irmi^r(n^ei(PBr.I750);  S\am,TaKltnbtK\  d. 
EdiUtrinh.  (2d  ed.  Stuttg.  1836) ;  Hindmarah, /Vksom 
aonMor^eripttift  (Lend. 1861);  Anon.  Cemi,  oitcinK 
and  modem  (Lond.  IRA!) ;  King.  Anliqiie  Ctmi  (Lond. 
1881) ;  Thoraaon,  tjiit^  intd  Ba-t,  i,  437  aq.  See  Mis. 
eralogt;  Stones,  pBECtoDa. 

Oemal'll  (Hebrew  Gtmalli'.  ''\'0l,  eamtl-drivrr ; 
Sept.  ra/ii'Xi).  the  fktber  of  Ammiel,  which  latter 
waa  the  Danite  messenger  among  those  who  ex- 
plored <he  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiil,  IS).     B.C. 

Gemdra.     See  Taiosod. 

Oamaii'ah  (Heb.  Ganaryai',  n^l^k  [Jer.  Xiix, 
83,  and  in  its  prolonged  form,  Cemorgrs  Aa,  qrp'^^t, 
whom  Jthoeidi  kai  madt  ptrfeet ;  Sept  Tiifiapcac),  thi 
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1.  The  eon  of  Sbaphan,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Jodak. 
and  a  scribe  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Jehoi*Liin. 
B.C.  606.  Bsrach  read  aloud  the  prophjecias  of  Jnv- 
miah  to  Che  people  at  the  official  clumber  of  Grmariab 
(or  from  a  window  in  it),  which  was  attached  to  the 
new  gals  of  the  Temple  boilt  by  king  Jotham  (Jev. 
xxxvi,  10;  comp.  !  King*  xv,  36).  Gemariah'a  taa 
Micbais^  having  reported  this  to  hia  father,  Barweli 
waa  i^^edCo  repeat  the  reading  at  tbe  ecribe'a  cium- 
ber  in  the  palace,  before  Gemariab  and  other  acribe* 
and  councillon,  who  gave  an  iccoontof  tbe  iiuitt«r  ta 
the  king  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11-20).  Gemariab,  with  Uw 
other  princea,  beard  tbe  divine  mesnge  with  tenwr. 
but  without  a  sign  of  repentance ;  tbcugb  Genuriab 
}oined  two  others  in  entreating  king  Jchoiakbii  to  tot- 
baar  deatroyin^  tbe  roil  which  thev  had  tak«i  bt^ 
Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi,  SI-2S).     See  jVhehiau. 

3.  The  son  of  Hlikiab,  who,  with  Eiaaah,  Km  of 
Sbaphan,  was  aenC  to  Babylon  by  king  Zedekiah  witk 
bis  tribute-money  for  Nelmcbadneiiar.  He  also  look 
charge  of  a  letter  tram  Jeremiah  to  the  Jeirieh  cap. 
tivea  at  Babylon,  warning  them  agalnjt  tb«  falw 
prophets  who  deluded  them  by  promises  of  a  sprmAj 
return  to  their  own  land  (Jer.  ixix,  3, 1).  B.C.  6M. 
See  Jeremiah. 

Ovm*.     Sea  Gbm. 

GeiUL    See  Gina. 

Ocnealogy  (rtvtaXoyi'n),  literally  the  act  or  art 
of  the  yiviaXoyii,  L  e.  of  him  who  treata  ot  biilh  and 
bmily,  and  reckons  descents  and  geneisUoiB.  Hcocc, 
by  an  esay  transition,  it  is  often  (lilw  ivropin)  tued  ot 
the  document  Itfolf  in  which  such  aeries  of  giDeratioas 
is  Bet  down.  In  Hebrew  the  term  for  a  genulo^'y  or 
pedigree  is  cnjn  H^O,  or  rn^rp  -itO,  "tha  U»* 
of  tbe  genr rations ;"  and  liecause  tbe  oldest  hiatcaiea 
were  nanally  drawn  upon  a  genealogical  basla.  tbe  ez- 
preBaion  la  often  extended  to  the  whole  history,  aa  in 
the  case  of  tbeGoapel  of  HaUhew,  where  "the  Look  of 
the  generation  of  JeauB  Chriat"  ipcludea  the  whole  hia. 
lory  contained  In  thai  gotpel.  So  (Sen.  ii.  4,  "  Tbeae 
are  the  generatinns  of  Ihe  hravens  and  of  the  canh." 
seems  to  be  the  title  of  the  hiitorv  which  follows.  Gea, 
v,i;  vl,9;  X,  1 ;  xi,  10,27;  xtv.K,  ISi  xxx-H,  1,  9; 
xxxvii,  2,  Lro  other  examples  of  the  same  oraige,  and 
these  paasBges  teem  to  mark  the  cxietence  of  H-parale 
histories  from  which  tbe  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  hiitory  pecoliar  to  lb* 
Hebrews  or  the  Shemitic  rscea.  The  eariiert  Greek 
histories  were  alao  geneaio^es.  Thns  the  hisloriea  of 
Acnsilaua  of  Argoa  and  of  Hecatcus  of  lliletus  were 
enlitled  Pi vt  1X071111.  and  the  fragments  mnaining  of 
XanlhUB,  Charon  of  Lampaaeus.  and  Hellnnicn*  are 
atroDgly  tinged  with  Ihe  aame  genealogical  elemeat 
(comp.  Joee^ua,  J/Hon,  {,  3),  wbirh  is  not  tost  even  ia 
the  pnget  of  Herodotus.  The  ^qnent  use  of  tb*  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  atoriea  of  particular  racea,  H 
Hcraclidee,  AlcmEonjdf,  etc.,  the  UeIb  of  prir-Fte.  and 
kings,  and  conquerors  st  tbe  games,  pmen-eil  at  Elia. 
Sparta,  Olympis,  and  elsewhere ;  the  henditar:!-  n:ao- 
archies  and  priesUioods.  as  of  tha  Bnnchidie,  Eumst. 
pidie.  etc.,  in  bo  many  citiea  in  Greece  and  Greek  Asia: 
the  divinion,  bb  old  aa  Homer,  into  tribes,  fVatriaF,  and 
yivi}.  and  the  existence  of  the  (riSe,  tbe  ^eai.  and  the 
famUia  among  the  Romans ;  the  Celtic  clana,  tbe  £u- 
on  families  uaing  *  common  patmnj'mic,  and  tbrir 
royal  genealogies  running  liack  to  the  Tentoaic  k«1b, 
these  are  among  the  many  instances  that  may  be  cited 
to  prove  the  strong  Ikmily  and  genealogical  instioct  of 
tbe  ancient  world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  laraalite*.  it 
will  ba  enoutih  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  priiKdi^ 
and  tha  vast  genealogical  records  of  Che  EgypUaDa,  a* 
regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to  tbe  panion  far 
genealogies  amoDg  the  Arab*,  mentioned  by  I.ajanl 
and  others,  in  order  to  show  that  the  attention  paid  by 
the  Jewa  to  genealogies  is  in  entire  accordaaoe  wllk 
the  mannen  and  tendencies  of  their  contenparariaa 
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Id  their  can,  bovever,  it  wu  faetght«ii«d  hy  levcral 
peculiar  circamtUmces.  Tha  promise  at  tbe  Und  of 
C«nun  to  tbe  seed  of  Abraham,  Isuc,  and  Jacob  anc- 
ceuively,  and  the  sepantlon  of  the  UraelilH  from  the 
Gentile  world;  the  ezpecUtlon  of  the  Meuiab  M  to 
springfrom  the  tribe  of  Judah;  the  excluiivel}' hered- 
itary prieathood  of  Aaron  with  itj  di(initj'  and  emolu- 
menU ;  the  long  luccosaion  of  kings  in  the  line  of  Da- 
TJd ;  and  the  whole  division  and  occapation  of  tbe  Und 
upon  genealogical  principle*  by  the  tribes,  fainiliea,  and  ' 
faauses  of  bthers,  (.rave  a  deeper  importance  to  the  sci- 
ence of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  thao  perhaps  in  any 
other  nation.  We  have  already  noted  the  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  fimily  memoirs  even  before  the  flood, 
to  which  wo  are  probably  indebted  for  tho  Kenealogiea 
in  Gen.  iv,  V ;  and  Gen.  x,  xi,  etc..  Indicate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  system  in  the  times  between  the 
Hood  and  Abraham.  But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of 
the  nation,  the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies 
(isn^r.n,  or  in  tbe  Language  of  Hoses,  Nnmb,  I,  IB, 
'^^rf?)  '■™*  ninch  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xzxv, 
22-26,  we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
tbe  putiiatchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Esod.  i,  IS. 
In  Gen.  x)vi  we  have  an  exact  geoaalogical  census  of 
the  honse  of  Israel  about  the  time  of  Jacob's  demise 
in  Kgypt.  Tbe  way  in  which  the  former  part  of  tbia 
census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon,  is  quoted  in 
Exod,  vi,  where  the  censns  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  ail 
that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that  it  was  transcribed 
ftnman  sibling  document.  When  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  In  the  seconti  month  of  the 
second  j^ai  of  the  Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by 
divine  command,  "  after  their  families,  by  tbe  bouse  of 
their  (kthers,"  tribe  liy  tribe,  and  the  nnmber  of  each 
trilie  is  given  "  by  their  generatians,  after  their  fami- 
lies, by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
nnmber  of  the  names,  by  their  polls"  (Numb,  i,  iii). 
This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards,  and  tho 

According  to  these  genealogical  divisions  they  pitched 
their  tents,  and  marched,  and  offered  (heir  gifts  and 
oirering»,  and  chose  the  spies.  According  to  the  same 
they  cast  the  lots  by  which  the  tronbier  of  Israel, 
Actian,  was  discovered,  as  later  those  by  which  Saul 
was  called  to  the  throne.  Above  ail,  according  to 
these  dirisions,  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  parcel- 
led out  amongsttbem.  But  now  of  necessity  that  took 
place  which  always  has  taken  place  with  respect  to 
such  genealogical  arrangements,  vi2.  that  by  marriage, 
or  servitude,  or  incorporation  as  Mends  and  allies,  per- 
sons not  strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  snch  or  snch  a 
family  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  be- 
longing to  ttiem,  when  they  bad  acquired  property 
within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
servlceB  in  peace  or  war  which  were  performed  under 
the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  (itmiiies.  Nobody  sup- 
poses that  all  the  Comelii,  or  all  the  Campbells,  spiang 
from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in  the  teeth  of  direct  evi- 
dence fiom  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  probabililv,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Jewish  tribes  contained  absolaleiy  none 
but  snch  as  were  descended  troai  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
(J  uL  African  us,  in  his  t'p.  to  .4  ngfii{«,  expressly  men- 
tions that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at  Jeruss- 
lem  included  those  who  were  descended  fVom  prose- 
lytes and  ftiupai.as  well  us  those  who  sprang  from  the 
patriaicbs.  Tbe  registers  in  Esra  and  Nebemiah  in- 
dode  the  Kethinim,  and  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vanu.)  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  probably  the  only  one 
which  bad  no  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  In  many 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  as  e,  g.  those  of  Caleb, 
Jaab,  Segab,  and  the  sons  of  Bephaiah,  etc.,  in  1  Chron. 
Iii,  21,  it  is  quite  cleat  that  birth  was  not  tbe  ground 
of  their  IncorporKtioD  into  their  respective  tribes.  See 
Bechbb;  Caleb.  However,  birth  was,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  throBgbout  their  whole  national  course,  the 
'«  of  all  tbe  Jewish  organiiation,  and  the 
III.~26 
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rdgns  of  the  more  active  and  able  kinm  and  rulen 
nere  marked  by  attention  to  genealogical  operations. 
When  David  established  the  Temple  lerviees  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  di- 
vided the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses  and  compa- 
nies, each  under  the  family  chief,  Tbe  shigers,  the 
porters,  tbe  trumpeters,  tbe  players  on  instruments, 
were  all  thus  genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active 
stirring  reign  of  Kehoboam.  we  have  the  work  of  iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (i  Chron.  xii,  15).  When  Hes- 
ekiah  reopened  tbe  Temple,  and  restored  the  Temple 
services  which  bad  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned  tho 
whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears  from  tbe 
fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chronicles  terminat- 
ing in  Hesekiah's  reign,  from  the  expressioo,  "  So  all 
Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies"  {1  Chron.  ix,  1), 
immediately  following  genealogies  which  do  so  termi- 
nate, and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chron.  xxxi,  lG-19, 
[soving  that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such 
a  complete  census  was  taken  t>y  Heiekiah.  It  is  indi- 
cated also  in  1  Chron.  Iv, 41,  We  learn,  too,  incidental- 
ly from  Prov.  xxv,  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff  of  scribes, 
who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing  genealogi- 
cal registers  as  in  copying  out  Proverbs.  So  also  ia 
tbe  reign  of  Jotham,  king  of  Jitdah,  wbo,  among  other 
great  works,  built  the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (2  Kings  xr,  S^),  and  was  an  energetic  as  well  aa 
a  good  king,  we  And  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  tha 
Renbenites  (1  Chron.  v,  17),  proliably  in  connection 
with  Jotham's  wars  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chron. 
xxvli,  5).  When  Zembbabel  brought  back  the  cap- 
tivity from  Babylon,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  a  census  of  those  that  relumed,  and 
to  settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  tbia  is  found  in  1  Chron.  ix,  and  tbe  dupli- 
cate passage  Neb.  xi;  in  1  Chron.  Iii,  19;  andyetmore 
disUnctly  in  Neb.  vii,  5,  and  iii.    In  like  manner,  Ne- 

tion  which  be  labored  so  lesloasly  to  promote,  gather- 
ed "  together  tbe  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  people, 
that  tbev  mlght'be  reckoned  by  genealogj-"  (Neh.  vii, 
i;  xii,  26).  The  abstract  of  this  census  Is  prewrved 
in  Eira  ii  and  Neh.  vii,  and  a  portion  of  it  in  1  Chron. 
iu,  SI-34.  That  this  systam  was  continued  after  their 
timaa,  as  fkr  at  least  as  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
concerned,  we  learn  from  Neh.  xii,  22 ;  and  we  ha»a 
incidental  evidence  of  tbe  continued  care  of  tbe  Jews 
still  later  to  preserve  their  genealogies  in  such  pas- 
sages of  tbe  apocryphal  books  as  1  Msec,  ii,  I-&:  viii, 
17  ;  xiv,  29,  and  perhape  Judith  viii,  1 ;  Tab.  i,  1,  etc. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have 
a  striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  feet  that  when 
Angustus  ordered  the  censns  of  the  empire  to  be  taken, 
the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immedtately  went 
each  one  U>  his  own  city,  i,  e.  (as  is  clear  from  Joseph 
going  to  Bethlehem,  tbe  city  of  David),  to  the  city  to 
which  his  tribe,  family,  and  father's  house  belonged. 
Thus  the  return,  if  completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the 
form  of  the  old  censuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  I  sroel 
and  Judab. 

Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord's  fr^neal- 
ology  in  two  forms,  as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke, 
(See  below.)  Tbe  mention  of  Zscbarias  ss  "of  (he 
course  ofAbia,"  of  Eliiabeth  as  "of  tbe  daughters  of 
Aaron,"  and  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuei.  as  "of 
the  tribe  of  Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  tbe  same 
thing  (Luke  i,  b;  il,  96).  This  conclusion  is  alio  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Josepbut  in  tha 
opening  of  his  Li/e,  §  1.  There,  after  deducing  his 
own  descent,  "  not  only  from  that  race  which  is  con- 
sidered the  noblest  smong  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests, 
but  from  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  conises"  (the 
course  of  Jehoiarib),  and  on  tbe  mother's  side  from  tbe 
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■gain,  amir.  Apion,  \,  7,  be  ttatea  that  tbe  prieata  w«ra  '. 
obliged  to  vfTify  the  dvsetut  of  their  intsoded  wires 
bf  Ttfereiic«  Co  the  archlvea  kept  sC  Jeruulem ;  add- 
iog  that  it  wu  the  duty  of  Ibe  prietts,  after  eveiy  war  . 
(and  bBipeciflea  thewarsof  AntiochuBEpipb.,  Pompey,  ' 
and  Q.  Varus),  to  make  oew  goQaalogieal  tabl«  from  j 
the  old  oaet,  and  to  ascertain  what  women  among  th« 
priestly  families  hud  lieen  made  priwnere,  la  all  luch 
were  deemed  improper  to  b«  wivea  of  prieal*.  As  a 
prwf  of  the  eare  of  the  Jews  in  such  mitten,  be  fur-  ' 
ther  mentions  thjt  in  his  day  the  li«t  of  saccessive  i 
hittb-priests  preserved  in  the  puldic  records  exCeoded 
Ihioagh  a  period  of  SOUO  yean.  From  all  this  it  is  I 
abaodunlly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealo^^ical  rec-  , 
ords  :ontinued  to  be  kept  till  neur  the  detCiuction  of  , 
Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  disbelieve 
tbe  story  told  by  Africanus  concerning  the  destmction 
of  all  the  Jewish  f^nealO),-ies  liy  Hercxl  (he  Great,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  it-nobleness  of  his  own  origin. 
Hb  statement  is,  that  up  to  that  time  the  Hebrew  gen- 
ealogies had  been  preserred  entire,  anil  the  different 
families  were  Irdced  up  either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the 
■fiuipai  or  mixed  pea|dei  liut  that  on  Herod's  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
iilustrioui  Jews  who  had  private  pedigrees  of  their 
own,  or  who  coold  supply  tbe  lost  geoealoyies  from 
memory,  or  from  the  boobs  of  chionicles,  uere  able  to 
retain  any  account  of  their  own  lineage — among  whom, 
be  aays,  were  the  Dcsposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  Lord, 
fnjn^  whom  was  said  to  be  derived  the  scheme  (given 
by  Africanus)  for  leconciling  tbe  two  genealogies  of 
Chriot.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  regislen 
of  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  ile- 
BtrutCiDn  of  Jcrasalem,  and  not  before.     Some  partial 

proliable,  and  indeed  seems  to  t>e  implied  in  Josephns's 
statement,  that  at  least  tbe  priestly  families  of  the  dis- 
persion had  records  of  their  own  genealogy.  We  leant. 
too,  from  Benjamin  nf  Tudcla,  that  in  his  day  the 
princes  of  the  captivity  professed  to  trace  their  de- 
Kent  to  D.ivid,  and  he  alio  names  other*,  e.  g.  R.  Ca- 
lonymoa,  "a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  as 
proved  by  his  pedigree"  (/fin.  eiL  Asher,  i,  32),  and  R. 
Eleazsr  iien-Tsemacli,  "who  possesses  a  pedigree  of 
his  descent  from  tbe  prophet  Samuel,  and  knows  the 
melodies  which  were  sung  in  the  Temple  during  ita  ex- 
istence" (ift.p.  100,  etc.).  He  also  menlioDs  desceud- 
an's  of  the  tribes  of  Dan,  Zabulon,  and  Kapthali, 
among  tbe  mountains  of  Khasvin.  whose  prince  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  patriarchs  of  Jemsaleml  ao 
called  from  the  Hebrew  rnztt  VKI,  claimed  descent 
^om  Rillel,  the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a 
genealo^'y,  found  at  Jemaalem,  declared  his  descent 
tnm  David  and  AUtal.  Others,  however,  (raced  his 
descent  from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  onlv  through 
a  daughter  of  Rliepbatish  (Wolf,  B.  H.  iv.  8801.  Bat, 
however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a  while  true 
genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride  have  coined  fic- 
titious ones  after  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  it  may 
be  ssfely  nfllinned  that  the  Jewish  genealogical  system 
then  came  to  un  end.  Essentially  connected  as  it  was 
with  the  (enure  of  the  land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  peculisr  privileges  of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi 
on  the  other,  it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was 
taken  away  from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  prom- 
ise to  IHvid  was  fulnlleil,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
aupcrs'-ded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hanil  of  God.  The  remnns  of  the  genealogical  tpirit 
■mnng  the  later  Jews  (which  might,  of  course,  bemnoh 
raorf  fully  illustmted  fmm  Ralibinicsl  literature)  has 
only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how  deeply  it  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Jewish  national  mind.  It  remains  to 
be  said  that  just  notions  of  (he  nature  of  Ihe  Jewish 
genealogical  records  are  of  great  importance  with  a 
view  to  the  right  in(erpretition  of  Scripture.  Let  it 
only  be  remembered  that  these  records  have  lespect  to 
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political  and  territorial  divisions,  aa  much  aa  to  strVt. 
ly  genealogical  descent,  and  It  will  at  once  be  aecn  Iw> 
erroneous  a  conclusion  It  may  be,  that  all  vho  are  call- 
ed "aons"  of  such  or  such  ■  patriarch,  or  chief  btbtr. 
must  necessarily  he  his  very  children.  Juat  ai  En  tk 
ver^-  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseb  and  EpbniB 
were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as  if  they  had  been 
sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen.  xlviii,  G)  of  Jacob,  at 
afterwards  tbe  names  of  persons  belonging  to  diRetnl 
generations  would  often  stand  ^e  by  side  as  heads  it 
families  or  houses,  and  be  called  the  sons  of  tbfjr  oi»- 
mon  ancestor.  For  example.  Gen.  xlH,  Zl  coataiu 
grandsons  as  well  ss  sims  ofBenjimin  [see  Bsi^itJ,BBJ 
Eiod.  vi,  2*  probably  ennmerstes  the  son  and  graad. 
son  of  Asair  >s  beads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families 
oftheKorhltes;  and  M  in  innumerable  other  instasn*. 
If  any  ore  family  or  house  became  e.^tinct,  ■ome  oUk* 
would  succeed  (o  its  place,  called  after  iU  own  duef 
father.  Hence,  of  course, »  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
up  at  a  later  period  would  exhibit  ditferent  diviifam 
from  one  drawn  up  at  an  eariier.  Compare,  e.  g.  tW 
list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubfaaliel'*  time  (Xch. 
xii)  with  that  of  those  in  David's  (>me  (1  Chron.  zxlr). 
The  same  principle  must  be  home  in  mind  In  Intrrpnt- 
ing  any  particular  genealogy.     Tbe  sequence  of  gtn- 

an  inheritance  or  headship  of  tribe  or  family  nthel 
than  the  relationibip  of  (blber  and  son.  Agsin,  abert 
a  pedigree  was  abbreviated,  it  uould  naturally  rfttiSj 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  In  cases  where  a  diim 
was  common  the  father's  name  would  be  added  for  dia- 
tincOon  only.  These  reasons  would  he  wefi  nndn- 
s(D0d  at  tbe  lime,  thongb  it  may  be  difBcolt  now  la  as- 
certain them  posidvelv.  Thus,  in  the  pediKree  of  Ezra, 
(Eira  vii,  I-.-i),  it  would  seem  that  both  Seraiah  as4 
Aiariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Seb.  x.  3) ;  they  ate 
bo[h  therefore  nametl.  Hilkiah  is  named  as  haviug 
been  hijjh-prieit,  and  his  identity  is  establiebed  bv  tht 
addition  "  the  mn  of  Shsllum"  (1  Chn<n.  ^i,  13)';  Ihe 
next  named  is  Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  time,  who 
was  chief  of  (he  aixteen  courses  sprung  from  Elaaiu. 
and  then  follows  a  complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok 
to  Aaron.  But  then,  as  regards  the  chronolopal 
use  of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  Ibllawa  from  the 
aboiT  view  that  great  caution  Is  necessary  in  unng 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  invaluable 
for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complPte.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them  trust- 
worthy measures  of  time  Is,  either  thai  they  should 
have  special  internal  marks  of  being  complete,  ancfa  ai 
where  tbe  mother  as  well  aa  tbe  father  is  named,  er 
some  historical  circumstance  defines  tbe  several  rela- 
tionships, or  that  there  should  be  several  genealogies. 
all  giving  the  same  number  of  t.'cnerationa  within  (be 
same  termini.  When  these  conditions  ate  foand.tiis 
difRcult  to  overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chn- 
nolngy.  In  determining,  however,  the  relation  of  gen- 
station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  quettion.  From  tbe 
early  marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  evca 
thirty  years  to  ■  generation  will  probably  be  found  tM 
long  for  tbe  kings. 

Another  fentore  in  the  Scripture  genealogies  wfaicb 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrtnee  of  the  sine 
name,  or  modiHcation  of  the  same  name,  anch  as  To- 
bia<s  Tobit.  Nathan,  Mattatha,  and  even  of  names  of 
the  same  signification.  In  the  same  family.  This  is  aa 
indication  of  the  carefulness  with  whicb  tbe  Jews  kept 
pedigrees   (as  otbenise  they    could   net 
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or  doubtful 
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BesD  in  Ruth  Iv,  1S-2S,  or  1  Chron.  iii.  OftbuaKend- 
ia„',  1  Chrun.  rl,  3B^3;  Eir*  vii,  1-5.  Tbe  degcend- 
ing  furni  is  axprewed  b>  the  farmulo  A  begat  B,  and 
B  M^  C,  etc. ;  or,  the  aoni  of  A,  B  hia  son,  C  hli  son, 
and  tha 


Fxpreued  In  the  aa 


),  etc.     Tbe  a 


inding 


le  way.  Of 
IS  ODvioiu  iDii  me  aeacpnain|>  sciile  ia  the  ono  in  which 
'we  ■»  mostlikeBv  WlindiDlluteraldeiceiiCj,  inaimiicb 
aa  it  inipliu  that  tha  object  is  to  enDDierate  the  bein 
of  tbe  per-uin  at  the  head  of  the  item ;  nad  if  direct 
hein  failed  at  an;  point,  culUleral  onea  would  huvo  to 
be  inserted.  In  all  caaea,  too.  where  the  original  docu- 
ment WM  preserved,  when  the  direct  line  fuiled,  tho 
h?ir  would  naturally  place  hie  own  Dame  next  to  hia 
predecessor,  though  thatpredeceaaor  waanot  hia  father, 
but  only  bis  kinatnan ;  whereas  in  the  ucending  scale 
there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
neither  farnt  is  in  ilielr  more  or  less  fit  than  the  otlier 

Femalea  are  named  in  geaenlogies  when  there  ia 
anytbinf{  rerasrkalile  sboDt  them,  or  when  anj  right 
or  properly  is  tranemitled  through  them.  See  Gen. 
xi,29;  ixii,  28;  i[iv,l-4;  xxxv,  22  26;  F,xud.vi,23: 
Numb,  xxvi,  38;  1  Chron.  li,  4,  ]S,3s,  50,  etc. 

The  genealogical  llsta  of  names  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many  auch  in 
the  books  gf  Chronicles,  Kara,  etc.  Jerome  speaks  of 
theae  cgrruplioni  having  risen  to  a  (earful  height  in 
ths  Septuagint  (Pr.y.if.in  Paroirip.y  In  like  man- 
ner, the  lists  at  bigh-prieala  in  Josephua  are  so  corrupt, 
that  the  names  are  scvcely  recognisable.  Thia  must 
b«  home  in  mind  in  dealing  with  tbe  genealogies. 

Tbe  Bible  gonealngies  give  an  nnbrokon  descent  of 


the  hoD 


of  Dav 


n  tbe  , 


Chrii 

plied  thoeaniB  lo  the  priestly  and  many  other  families. 
They  also  inform  ua  of  tbe  origin  of  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  curry  tha  genealogy  of  the 
E<lDniitiah  sovereigns  down  to  about  the  time  of  Saul. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  geDealaj[ical  collection  of 
■urpusing  intereat  and  accuracy  (Rawlinson,  Htrodot. 
ToL  i,  ch.  ii ;  Ilurriiigton,  Grmnl.  Tiibitt  of  Hit  Old 
aaJ  .V™  TrUiiiBBilt.  Londnn,  1836;  Selden's  Wotia,  \ 
pasum).  { 

GENEALOGY  of  Jesus   Christ,  tho  only  one 
given  in  tbe  Kew  TeaUnient. 

I.  0^(o/<A»j(;fMafojico/fl«ord.— From  the  fore- 
going article  it  is  evident  that  no  nation  was  mora 
careful  to  t^ame  and  pieaerve  its  genealogical  table* 
(ban  Israel.  Their  aacred  writings  contaia  gcnealo- 
tend  Ibrou.;!!  a  period  of  more  than  3500 
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tables  of  deacent  aeem  to  be  lost,  and  now  they  an  Dt- 
terly  unalila  to  trace  the  pedigree  uf  any  one  IsneUte 
who  might  lay  claim  l<>  he  their  p  umised  and  still  ex- 
pected Hassi^.     Hence  Christians  assert,  with  a  force 

^A  mutt  kmt  com. 

The  priesthood  of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  posses- 
rion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the 
Gentiles,  there  being  under  the  N.-T.  d 
dilTerence  between  circumcii^ion  and  n 

uhosc  gdneiilogy  it  concerns  us  as  Christians  to  Le  ac- 
quainted with,  that  of  our  lj)n)  .leeus  Christ.    Him  the 

son  of  David,  and  tbe  angels  declared  tbat  to  him 
should  be  given  the  throne  of  bis  father  David,  that 
he  miijht  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever.  His 
defcent  from  David  and  Abraham  being  thereforo  an 
e»iciitiul  p..rt  uf  his  Messiahahlp,  it  was  right  tbat 
his  genealii^y  should  lie  given  a*  a  portion  of  goepel 
truth.  Considering,  further,  that  to  the  Jews  Drat  he 
was  manifested  and  preached,  and  that  hie  descent 
from  David  and  Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  in- 
tereat to  them,  itseema  likely  that  tbe  proof  of  hie  de- 
scent woul<Pbe  one  especially  adapted  to  convince 
them;  in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  drawn  from 
documents  which  they  deemed  authentic.  Such  were 
the  genealogical  rccorda  preserved  at  Jertisalem.  See 
Oi:nealooy.  Kow  when  to  the  above  consideration 
we  odd  tbe  fact  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  was  actual- 
ly made  out  from  authentic  records  for  the  purpose  of 
tha  civil  census  ordered  liy  Augustus,  it  becomes  mor- 
ally certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jcsua  Christ  was  ex- 
tracted fVom  the  public  registers.  Another  considera- 
tion adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has  often  excitod 
surpriae  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both  stem 
to  be  traced  through  Joseph,  and  not  Mar}-.  But  if 
those  genealogies  were  thoae  contained  in  the  public 
legiaters,  it  could  not  bo  otherwise.  In  them  Jeaus,  tha 
Bon  of  Mary,  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph,  could  only 
appear  as  Joseph's  son  (comp.  John  i,  45).  In  tranafei- 
ring  thom  to  the  pages  of  tha  gospels,  the  evangelists 
only  added  tho  qualifying  expression  "as  waa  sup- 
poseil"  (Luke  iii,  23,  and  its  equivalent,  Matt,  t,  16). 

We  tind  other  traces  of  tho  existence  of  the  public 
tables  of  deacent  in  the  Mew  Testameut :  the  taxstion 
iipoken  of  by  Luke  li,  3,  B,  would  cleorly  indicate  this, 
for  liuw  could  each  ono  be  able  to  go  to  hia  own  city 


rom  tbe  • 


n  to  tt 


Jndah.  Indeed,  we  lind  from  the  books  ofEira' 
Nehemlah  that  the  same  carefulneaa  inttaia  matter  was 
obaerved  after  the  captivity;  for  in  Ezra  ii,  63  It  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  some  who  bad  come  up  from  Baliylon 
had  sought  their  register  among  thoae  that  were  reck- 
oned  by  genealogy,  but  were  not  found ;  therefore  were 
Ihey.  as  polluted,  removed  fVom  the  priesthood.    The 

allotment  to  each  tribe  of  a  speclRed  portion  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  as  an  inaiienablo  possession,  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  keep  geuealoglcal  tables. 
God  had.  however,  a  still  higher  object  than  that  of 
giving  stability  to  prope-ty  in  Israel  in  leading  suc- 
cessive generatlona  of  bis  people  thus  to  keep  an  ac- 
cural* list  of  their  anceslrv'.  That  they  shoubl  do  this 
was  especially  required  from  tha  moment  that  the  voice 
of  prophecy  declared  that  the  promised  Messiah  should 
be  of  the  teed  ofAbrabam,  of  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  of  the  fam- 
ily of  David. 

The  Rabbina  affirm  that  after  the  Captivity  the  Jews 
were  most  carefal  in  kef  ping  their  pedigrees  (flaftyi. 
Grmar.  GIom*.  fol.  siv,  2).  Since,  however,  the  period 
3f  their  destruction  as  a  nation  by  the  Romans,  all  their  , 


deas  he  kne 
ed?  Ilencoil 
confidence  to  appeal  to  the  Hebrows  concerning  tbe 
lineage  of  Chrisi,  "fiT  it  ia  evident,"  says  be,  "  that 
oar  Lord  sprung  out  of  Judah"  (Heb.  vii.  14;  2  Tim. 
ii,  8).  To  evince  thia  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it 
pleased  God  to  give  ua,  by  bia  inspired  aervants  Mat- 
thew and  Lake,  these  genealogies. 

II.  Slattiatal  of  Ike  Sabjtel.—T\tc  following  is  a 
tabular  view  of  these  records,  with  which  it  will  ba 
convenient  to  compare  the  parallel  lists  as  found  In 
the  Hebrtw  copies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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ilao,  on  both  bypothsMi,  LiKhtfoot's  Barmim!/  Et,  i '  aiiji,  "  Ornnet  Hebraonim  genantjaae*  d 
Soutl-'s  Strmon  on  Bee.  xii,  Ifi,  vol.  ili ;  WeUteio,  ad  arcbiru  Templi  Mcretioribut  babcbuHor 
MaUlnaim,  i,  IT ;  Buhop  Kidder's  Dewumil.  o/MeniaA,    doubcleu  tlota  this  Boarce  that  thcj  had  Uh  ^ 


lii.) 


i.xiii;  Hale'tAnalgriKt/'ChnmoiogiiiVol. 


isd  pirti  of  our  Lord'i  legal  and  twtonl  p«4ignr: 
fur,  otherwiae,  tliey  would  havs  exposed  rli  iiiIim  ii 
he  cavila  of  tha  Jewi;  nor  could  Ihe  (.posUei  hn* 
ippetUed,  u  they  did,  with  conadence,  to  Cluiit't  |s4- 
grw,  as  aoswering  all  the  requirement*  of  pniphecT 
-Kitto,  s.  1. ;  Smith,  a.  v. 


jucting  their  genealogical  tablei,  it  la  well 
known  tbM  the  Jem  reckoned  wboUy  by  male*,  re- 
jecting, where  the  blood  of  the  grandfather  [SiMd  to 
tbe  graDdwQ  through  a  dauf;hler,  the  name  of  the 
daughler  bertelf,  and  connlmg  that  daughter'!  hua. 

xxvi,  S8;  ssvii,  't-7).  On  thi<i  principle  Joseph,  be- 
gotten by  Jacob,  m.irrie*  Harr.  Ibe  daughter  of  Heli, 
and  in  the  genealogical  n^tet  o(  his  wife'e  fitmily  ia 
counted  for  Heli'a  son.  Salathiel,  begotten  by  Jeco- 
niah,  marriee  the  daughter  uf  Keri,  and,  in  like  nian- 
ner,  ia  accounted  his  aon :  in  Zorobabel,  the  offspring 
of  Silitbiel  and  Neri'i  daughter,  the  line*  of  Solomon 
and  Nathan  eoaleace;  Joseph  and  Uaiy  are  of  the 
mme  tribe  and  family  ;  the;  are  Ivtb  deicendanta  of 
Darid  in  tbe  line  of  Solomon ;  tliey  have  in  them  both 
tbe  blood  of  Natban,  David's  son.  Joseph  deduce*  hia 
descent  fVom  Ahiud  (Matt.  1, 13),  Harj  from  Bhesa 
(Luke  iii,  27),  aona  of  Zorobabel.  Tbe  geDealDgies  of 
HatthevF  and  Luka  are  parts  of  one  perfect  whole,  and 
each  of  them  ia  eaaential  to  the  explanation  of  the  otb- 
er.  By  Matthew's  labie  wo  prove  tbe  descent  otUtry, 
u  well  aa  Joseph,  from  Solomon;  by  Luke'a  we  see 
the  descent  of  Joseph,  aa  well  as  Hary.  from  Nathan. 
But  atlll  it  ia  asked  bow  know  we  (bat  Hary  was  the 
daughter  of  Nerl? 

[I.]  Because  the  angel  Qabriel,  Bt  tbe  Annuncia- 
tion, told  the  Virgin  tbit  God  would  icive  her  divine 
■on  the  tlirone  of  hti  hther  David  (Lake  i,  82),  and 
thoi  it  waa  neceasvy  to  prove  this  by  her  genealogy 
afterwards. 

[S.]  Uary  1*  called  by  the  Jewa  •<hs  ns,  "the 
daughter  of  Heli,"  and  by  Ihe  early  Christian  wiitem 
"the  dau'ililer  of  Joakiiii  and  Anna"  (Ligblfoot,  on 
LiJct  iii,  23).  But  Joakim  and  Eliakim  (as  dlflerent 
names  in  Hebrew  for  God)  are  aomellmea  interchanged 
(3  Chron.  xxxvi,  4) :  Eli  or  Heli,  then,  is  tbe  abridg- 
ment of  Eliakim. 

[3.]  The  evangelist  Luke  baa  critically  distinguish- 
ed tbe  rral  from  the  Itgal  genealogy  by  a  panntbetical 
remark:  'Iqeoi^c  uv  (uf  ivnFii^iro)  v'ti^'luaitfiTov 
'HAi,  "Jesus  being  (ss  was  reputed)  the  son  of  Joseph 
(but  In  reality),  the  son  of  Heli."  or  bis  j^ndion  by 
tbe  mother's  side,  for  so  tbe  ellipsis  should  be  anpplied. 
Moreover,  on  comparing  tbe  two  tshles,  "e  llnil  that 
from  Abraham  to  David  they  agree  with  each  other 
beciiuao  they  are  in  accordance  with  tbe  genealogies 
ofGen99i8,Rnth,  and  1  Chron.  iii  1  hut  from  David  to 
Joseph  they  are  evidently  distinct  lines  of  pedigree, 
agreeing  only  in  two  persons,  viz.  Sulatbiel  and  Zero- 
tabel. 

Agnin,  It  Is  objected  that  there  are  now  in  Lake's 
genealogy  sevpnlyj™™  names ;  whereaa  Irennas, 
Africanua,  and  other  early  fathers,  acknowledge  but 
•eventy-lini.  But  if  we  omit  the  names  Maalk,  Hal- 
tolhlru,  Mrltn,  J/oiboh,  and  Oonan,  aa  being  interpo- 
lations, then  the  number  will  be  reduced  to  sev 
two. 

It  is  said  that  Abiud  and  Rbesa  ate  called  by  tbe    I 
evangelists  the  sons  of  Zorobabel,  though  in  1  Cbron.    : 
lii,  10  we  have  no  mention  of  them  among  bis  anna. 
n'e  remark  that  It  was  a  custom  with  tbe  Jews  to  call 

the  same  person  by  different  names,  and  that  tbia  cut-  (4.)  Rejecting  all  tbe  above  identificationB  and  Lt- 
lom  was  pcculiarlv  prevalent  about  the  time  of  the  virale  marriages,  Lord  Herrey  (Gaialtipta  rtf  «ar 
captivity  (Dan.  i,  6,  T;  also  comp.  2  Sam.  iii,  3  with  1 '  Lord,  Cambr.  1S58)  contends  that  both  evaugeliiti 
Chron.  iii,  1).  '  give  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  Matthew's  heJi^  tht 

Lastly,  it  is  Inquired  whence  the  evangelista  bad  legal  or  royal  line,  and  Luke's  the  private,  lie  np- 
tbeir  genealnglea  from  Zorobatwl  to  Christ,  there  being  poses  that  Hary  was  tbe  daughter  of  Jacob,  am)  tbu 
nothing  of  tbem  to  l>e  found  in  Scripture.  We  on- 1  tbe  first  cousin  of  Joseph.  The  discrepwidrs  ia  the 
swer,  from  thi.xe  authentic  public  tallies  kept  by  tbe  >  latter  names  of  the  two  lists  be  attempts  to  raoonrile 
Jeu'!',  of  which,  HI  before  noticed,  Jofphua  epenks:  I  by  nupposinxc  "Rhesa"  to  be  merely  a  title  (Chald.  liv 
and  regarding  which  also  Eoaebina  {llin.  £eck$.  1, 1)  ,  ;irinc;)  of  Zorobabel,  so  that  "Joanna"  of  Luke  wiS 
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over  by  MMlhew,  far  Jam  ii  uld  to  have  begotten 
Oiiai,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  the  faanh  from  him,  i.  e. 
Jaros  begat  Ocbaiias  from  th«  Gentile  ramily  of  Abab, 
wfaoae  wife  ku  Jezebel,"  Ttiat  tho  omlaaioa  of  the 
three  kings  waa  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  thahoiue 
of  gailty  Jaram  to  the  fourth  generation  is  the  view 
yet  inera  pointedly  put  forth  by  St.  Jerome  aim,  and 
by  many  of  our  own  best  commentalore.     See  Sos. 

(S.)  Moreover,  it  U  ««id  that  Matthew  terms  Zoro- 
bKbel  the  win  of  Salathiel,  whereas  In  I  Chron.  ill,  19, 
ha  is  called  the  son  of  Pediaah.  How  is  this  ?  Wb 
answer  thai  the  Sept.  version  of  I  Cbron.  iii  agrees 
with  Uatthew,  snd  that  this  is  the  manner  In  which 
Zorobabel  is  designated  in  Eira,  Nehemiah,  and  Hag- 
gai.  Josephus  also  calls  him  the  son  of  Salathiel, 
Were  he  not  the  Immediate  son  of  Salathiel,  but  o(  Pi- 
duiak,  yet  is  it  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  Jawish 
nation  to  count  the  grandson  the  son  of  the  grandfa- 
tber.  ThuB  Ubsn  is  called  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxix,  6),  as  being  the  son  of  Bethuel,  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  son  of  Nahor  (xiiv,  47).  If,  according  to  another 
manner  of  rendering  ver.  17  and  18,  Salathiel  and  Po- 
daiah  were  brutheis,  Zorobabel  might  have  been,  by 
the  Levimte  law,  the  natural  son  of  the  one  and  the 
legal  aon  of  the  other.     See  Pedaiar. 

(4.)  It  la  again  asked,  If  it  ba,  aa  Matthew  Mates, 
that  Salmon,  son  of  Xaason,  prince  of  Israel,  had 
married  so  remarkable  a  person  as  Rahab,  how  then 
comas  it  that  SDch  a  chrcumatance  is  not  noUced  in  the 
book  of  Joshua?  This  objection  will  have  no  force  if 
wg  rememtwr  that  this  book,  full  as  it  b  in  describing 
the  partition  of  Canaan  among  the  seveial  tribes,  is 
yet  very  silent  concerning  the  exploits,  and  even 
names,  ofthe  subordioate  leaders  of  Israel.  There  Is 
DOthIng,  thervfore,  sarprising  in  the  drmmstance  that 
it  sbould  pass  over  in  total  silence  Salmon's  marriage 
with  Rahab.  Had  the  matter  in  qaestlon  been  the 
espousal  of  Rahab  by  Joshua  himself,  the  presumption 
against  its  truth  would  be  very  diflbrent.  Indeed 
Kimchi,  in  bis  CommmCary  om  lit  Book  of  Jothmt,  ad- 
duces a  tradition  to  this  effect,  taken  from  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  Every  consideration,  moreover,  of  a 
cHroaoAi^u'  character  is  in  favor  of  the  circnmstance 
of  the  sua  of  Nsason,  born  to  him  in  the  wilderness, 
being  married  to  Rahab.     See  Rahab. 

(6.)  Bnt  a  far  graver  objection  than  that  which  is 
alleg^  against  tlttthew  for  luving  omitted  names  Is 
lironght  against  Luke  fbr  having  inserted  that  of  Cai- 
noB  OS  son  of  Arphaxnd— a  name  neither  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  Samaritan  text,  nor  yet  in  any  of 
the  Targnma  or  versions,  save  the  Sept.  We  may  in- 
fer from  the  tact  that  neither  Philo  nor  Josepbus,  who 
in  otlier  respects  followed  this  version,  receive  this 
name  as  genuine,  that  it  was  not  found  in  Che  earlier 
copies  of  the  Sept. ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from 
the  comipted  Sept.  which  has  come  down  to  us,  con- 
taining the  name  in  question,  but  which  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  raised  to  a  level  of  antbority  with 
the  Hel>.  text.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  Irennns, 
Africanus,  Eusebins,  and  Jerome  reject  it  as  an  inter- 
polation, (See,  on  this  subject, Whitby's  Prr/ace  la  rte 
Rradrr,  and  Lightfoot's  Ham. ;  also  LFsher's  Diarrla- 
Ikm  «  Cainan,  and  Kidder's  Dtnamlr,  af  Meuiai,) 
See  Caimak. 

2.  We  are  now  to  compare  the  evangelists  as  to  the 
p^ntsou  which  they  nyrr «  ani.diff'T.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Celsus  attacked  the  genealogies  on  the  score 
of  any  imamtitleniy  with  each  other.  Not  so  the  em- 
pirot  Julian ;  he  made  their  discrepancies  the  specific 
ground  of  attack.  Jeroms  (in  .Uatl.  i)  thus  writes: 
"JuliaoDsAngnstas  inthis  place  attacks  the  evangcl- 
ists  on  the  ground  of  diicnTuaqr  •'  Matthew  calls  Jo- 
■epb  the  son  of  Jucob,  whereas  Luke  calls  him  the  son  ! 
of  Heli!  Had  Juli.in  lieen  belter  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  he  wonld  have  seen  that 
one  evsngelist  gives  the  natural  and  the  other  the  la- 
gal  p^lgrw  of  Joseph."  I 
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(1.)  The  Arst  solution  of  the  apparent  dlacrepandu 
of  the  evangelists  (one  to  which  this  ancient  father  ob- 
rioasly  here  alludes)  is  that  of  Africanus.  which,  he  In- 
forms us  (Eusebins,  ffiMl.  Ecclet.  i,  7},  he  received  from 
the  relatives  of  our  Lord,  who,  because  of  their  cunaan- 
guinity  to  him,  were  called  Hnnri/rvnii.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  Uatthan,  the  third  In  the  list  from  Joseph 
in  Mattiiew's  genealogy,  and  Mulchi,  the  third  in 
Luke's  list,  married  successively  the  same  woman,  by 
whom  the  former  begat  Jacob,  and  the  latter  Heli. 
Heli  dying  without  issue,  his  maternal  brother  took 
his  widow  to  wife,  by  whom  lie  had  Joseph,  who,  ac- 
cording to  law  (Dent,  ixv,  G),  wus  regigtercd  by  Luke 
as  the  son  of  Heli,  thonitb  naturally  tho  son  of  Jacob, 
as  Matthew  records  him.  This  is  the  explanation 
which  was  generally  admitted  by  Eusefaius,  Naiian- 
Ecn,  tbe  wr'itzr  n{  All  orthodoxoi,  and  Dthers,^r  a^s. 

(2.)  Qrotius,  however,  availing;  himself  of  tbe  tradi- 
tion tliat  Heli  and  Jacob  were  both  sons  of  tho  same 
mother,  but  of  different  fstbers  (Matthan  and  Mel- 
chit,  supposes  that  LiJa  traces  the  natural  pedigree  of 
Christ,  and  Matthew  the  Itpal.  This  he  argnes  on  two 
graands :  first,  that  Salathiel  could  not  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  Jeokaaii.  who  was  dtiidka — according 
to  the  declaration  of  God  by  Jeremiah  (xxii) — and  was, 
therelbre,  as  Luke  states,  the  son,  properiy  so  called, 
of  Neri,  of  Nsthan's  line  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  £eo»- 
ra<e  law  imposed  no  necessity  on  Jacob  to  marry  Hell's 
widow,  they  being  only  tiltrBU  brothers.  The  learned 
commentator  might  have  been  led  to  this  view  by  St. 
Ambrose,  who,  in  his  Cnmiaeiilary  on  tale,  says. "  Heli, 
fritn  sine  liberis  decedente,  copulatus  est  fratris  dxu- 
ri,  et  generavit  fliium  Joseph,  qui  juita  legem  Jacobl 
Alius  dicitar."  But  both  the  reasons  assigned  byOro- 
tins  for  differing  fivm  the  soluUon  of  Africanus  wonld 
seem  to  be  founded  on  a  pftitit  iiriacipii.  It  does  not 
appear  an  ascertained  fact  that  Salathiel  was  not  tha 
natural  aon  of  Jechonias,  nor  yet  that  the  law  which 
obliged  a  man  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother  might  be  departed  from  when  they  were  only 
maiemai  brethren  ;  for  even  in  cases  of  distant  rela- 
tionship the  law  seemed  obligatory,  as  we  see  in  the 
CUM  of  Roaz  marrying  Rnth,  tbe  widow  of  his  distant 
kinsman.  Whitby  defends  Africjnus'saccounti  Ham- 
mond, Le  Clerc.  and  Wetstein  agree  with  Grotins. 

(3.)  Dr.  Barrett,  who.  in  his  preliminary  disserutlon 
to  a  curious /ic-MMti!  of  a  most  ancient  MS.  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  (an  abridgment  of  which  treatise  may 
be  found  in  Clarke's  Caiarntnlarii,  at  the  end  of  Luke 
iii),  hilngs  to  bear  upon  this  difBcult  question  a  large 
share  of  sound  learning  and  correct  critidsm,  object* 
to  the  above  theory  as  given  by  Africanus  and  altered 
by  Grotlus,  ou  the  ground  principally  that  it  refers 
entirely  to  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  without 
attempting  to  prove  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  son 
of  David.  Dr.  Barrett  then  slaUs  his  own  hypothesis, 
vU.,  that  Matthew  relates  the  gonealoL-y  of  Joseph, 
and  Lake  that  of  Mary.  He  supposes  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, that  after  Matthew  bad  i;iven  bis  genealogical  ta- 
ble another  sbould  be  added  by  Luke,  fully  to  prove 
that  Christ,  according  to  the  Hesh,  derived  his  descent 
from  David,  not  only  by  his  supposed  father  Joseph, 
bnt  also  by  his  real  mother  Mary.  The  writers  who 
agree  in  this  opinion  Dr.  B.  divides  into  two  classes: 
first,  those  who  assert  that  the  families  of  Solomon  and 
Nathan  met  in  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel.  after  which 
they  separated,  and  were  again  reunited  in  Joseph  and 
Mary ;  secondly,  those  who  suppose  that  Salathiel  snd 
Zorobaliel  were  distinct  individual",  anddeny  that  any 
union  took  place  between  tbem  previously  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  rejects  this  latter  opin- 
ion because  it  seems  to  contradict  the  divine  promise 
(a  Sam.  Til,  12-16).  which  Intimates  that  Christ  shouU 
Iw  Bneallf  descended  from  David  through  Sotonm. 
He  therefore  receives  the  former  hypothesis,  and  sup- 
ports It  by  numerous  and  profound  arguments.  (See 
"""■■'         ~'  Coda  Rueriftat:  w 
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«1m,  9d  both  bjpotheMe,  Ligbtfaot's  Barmann  Ev. ; :  uiyi,  "  Omne*  HtbrcDnim  ECDenUoaaa  dno^NB  )■ 
Soutf  >  Sermom  on  flen.  xli,  IG,  vol.  ill ;  WsMUin.  a-' '  — '■i-i-  '"- "= ii_ji....  i,.i.-w... —  •■     i.  — , 

ifoMteum,  i,  17 ;  Biabop  Kidder'i  Dtmonil.  ofMemai 

part.  11  Id  cb.  xiil ;  Hale's  Atialgtit  qf  Clirofioliigt/,  vo  ; 

iii.)  1 

In  conatructLbg  tbeir  ^nealogicftl  tables,  it  is  we  i 

known  that  tbe  Jewi  reckoned  wbolly  b}'  malea,  n 
jecting,  where  tlie  blood  of  the  grandistber  pu*ed  I 
(be  gnuidBOTi  tliroa^h  a  daughter,  the  Dame  of  tb 
daagbter  berwir,  anil  counting  that  daughter'!  bu: 
land  for  the  aonofthe  mBt«rnil  grandfiitber  (Nuiul 
xxvi,3Si  »ivii,4.7).  On  this  principle  JoMph,  b. 
gotten  by  Jacob,  m.irriee  Marv,  tbe  daughter  of  Hel 

and  in  tbe  geaealogicul  reKisl«r  of  hit  wife'a  family  ' 

counted  for  Heli'i  aon.  SBlatbiel,  begotten  by  Jeci 
niab,  marries  tbe  daughter  uf  Neri,  and,  in  like  mai 
net,  is  accoanted  liis  son :  in  Zorobabel,  tbe  ol!^prin 

of  Sulathlel  and  Neri's  dangliMr,  tbe  linea  of  Solomc  . 

and  Nathan  caaUnce;  Ja»ph  and  Uary  are  uf  t1  | 

David  in  the  line  uf  Siilomon ;  they  bare  in  them  hot 

the  blood  of  Nathan,  David's  aon.    Joseph  deduces  h 

deuent  iVom  Abiud  (Matt,  i,  13),  Mary  ftom  Khei 

(Luke  iti,  iT),  KUt  at  ZorobaLiel.     Tbe  geneiilDgiea  { 

Matthew  and  Luks  are  parU  of  one  perfect  whole,  an 

each  of  them  is  euential  to  the  explanation  of  the  oil 

er.    By  Matlbew's  (able  wo  prove  tbe  descent  ofHar:  | 

as  well  as  Joseph,  from  Solomon;  by  Luke's  we  M  j 

the  descent  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  Maiy,  from  Nathai  ' 

But  still  it  ii  asked  how  know  we  that  Mary  was  t)  I 

daughter  of  Neri?  | 

[1.]  Because  the  angel  Gabriel,  at  the  Annuoci. 
tion,  told  the  Virgin  thai  God  would  give  her  divli  , 

son  the  tlimne  of  his  father  David  (Luke  I,  S2),  ar 
thos  It  was  necessar}'  to  prove  this  by  her  genealog  1 

[a.]  Mary   is  called  by  the  Jaws  ■'Vs  na,  "tl  ' 

daughter  of  Hell,"  and  by  the  early  Christian  write  ' 

"the  dau-hter  of  Joakiin  and  Anna"  (Lightfoot,  i  i 
Lttkt  ill,  23).     But  Jeaklra  and  EHaklm  (as  differer 

(3  Chron.  xxxvi,4);  Eli  or  Beli,  then,  Is  the  abridi 
mentofEliakim. 

[3.]  The  evangelist  Lnke  has  critically  distlngnlBl  { 

•d  tbe  noJ  from  the  tegi^  genealogy  by  a  parenthetic 
remark :  'lijoouc  "•■  ("C  irnjiiiiro)  fiof  'Iwvq^,  rt 
'ttXi,  "Jesus  being  (as  was  reputed)  tbe  son  of  Josef 
(lint  in  realltv),  the  son  of  Heli,"  or  his  grandson  I. 
the  mother's  oide,  for  so  the  ellipsis  should  be  snppllei 
Moreover,  on  comparing  the  two  tables,  wo  find  Ihi 
from  Aliraham  to  Dai-id  they  agree  with  each  othi 
because  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  genealogir 
of  Genesis,  Ruth,  and  1  Chmn.  Ill :  hut  from  David  I 
Joseph  they  are  evidently  dlMinct  lines  of  pedigrci 
Sigreeing  only  in  two  penona,  via.  Salathlel  and  Zo^ 
babel. 

Again,  it  is  ob]ecled  that  there  are  now  In  Luke 
geneiilogy  sevenly-irerR  names  ;  whereas  Irensu 
AfricanuB,  and  other  early  fathers,  acknowledge  bi 
ievenly-(in>.  Hnt  if  we  omit  the  names  Maalk,  Ma 
being  interpi 


1  Cbroi 

ill,  19  we  have  no  mention  of  them  among  bis  eom 

We  remark  that  it  was  a  custom  with  the  Jews  to  ca  ' 

the  snmo  person  by  different  names,  and  that  this  cui 
torn  was  peculiarly  prevalent  about  the  time  of  th 

captivitr  (Dan.  i,  6,  7;  also  comp.  2  Sam.  iii,  S  with  i 

Cbron.  iii,1). 

Lastly,  it  is  Inquired  whence  the  evangelists  bad  legal  or  royal  line,  and  Luke's  the  private.  II*  np- 
their  genealogies  from  Zorobatiel  to  Christ,  there  being  poses  that  Uary  was  the  dsngbtcr  of  Jacob,  and  tfaas 
nothing  of  tliem  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  We  an-  the  first  cousin  of  Joeepb.  The  discrepandee  b  the 
swer,  from  those  authentic  public  tablf!!  kept  by  the  '  latter  names  of  the  two  luts  he  attempt*  to  reconcile 
Jews,  of  which,  km  before  noticcii,  .lowphus  epenks  ;  liy  snppwini-  "  Bbesa"  to  be  tnmely  a  title  {Chaid,  fn 
and  regarding  which  also  Eusebius  (//t'lr.  £cciei.  i,  1)  ,  prince)  of  Zorobabel,  so  that  "Joaniu"  irfLake  wiL' 
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be  tba*'Huuniib"oriChron.,batemiltedb;Hatt.; 

then  idsntifying  MBtth»w'»  "Aliiud"  with  Luke's  "Ju- 
cUl,"  ftnd  both  witb  the  "  Hodiiah"  of  1  Chron. ;  nlno 
M&tthew'a  "Hatthul"  with  Luke's  "Maltluti"  ttad 
fliwil}'  cutting  off  all  tba  reniuning  name*  in  1  Chraii., 
and  auppaiinif  a  numlMr  of  generatioiu  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  fallowing  names  of  Matthew;  so  tb«t 
the  liata  will,  in  tliis  part,  itand  thus : 


■J. 


The  violent  character  of  these  suppositioas  is  sofli- 
dently  obvious.     (See  each  name  la  iti  place.) 

(5.)  Others,  like  Alfurd  (Connfli/.  ad  loc.).  content 
tliemselves  with  sajlng  that  solution  is  impossible 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possesB,  But  this 
ia  a  view  in  which,  with  the  actual  ilocuments  before 
us,  few  will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  lo, 
Hill,  rbuiiculio*  o/Ihe  Gtni<iV<pa  (Cambriil^,  1842) ; 
Beeston,  Gtntal.  af  MaU.  and  Late  (3d  ed.  Lond.  184!) : 
Jotir.  3ac.  lil.  July,  1856 ;  iffl/i.  Quar.  Rrv.  Oct.  1852, 
p.  593  tq. ;  Scblejer,  ia  the  Tktolog.  QtuirteUckr.  18^6. 
Older  treatises  tatty  be  seen  In  Darling's  Cgelop.  Bih- 
Uograpk.  ii,  col.  771  sq.,  18&4;  Volbeding,  Inda,  p.  7) 
Half,  /.eim  Jttu,  p.  51.     See  Liheaob. 

Oenebrttid,  Gilbcbt,  a  celebrated  Benedictine, 
was  bom  at  Bioni,  in  Auvergoe,  in  1587.  Having  en- 
teral into  the  Benedictine  order  al  Che  abbev  of  Maus- 
sac.  he  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  learned  Gietk  under 
Tufneblus.  In  1569  be  was  mads  professnr  of  Hebrew 
at  the  Koyil  College  of  Navarre.  In  1592  ha  was 
nude  archlilihop  of  Aix  by  Gregory  XIV.  He  had, 
In  the  same  year,  pabllshed  a  "Treatise  of  Elections" 
(^De  Satramm  i3gc<iaaiiH  Jurt  rl  itrctuilale,  ad  EecU' 
tla  GaLioma  Radinlegrvlioiian),  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed tliat  the  elections  of  bishops  belong  of  right  to  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  argued  acutely  against  the  nom- 
inations of  kin^s  and  princes.  The  Parliament  of  Alx 
Id  1596  decreed  that  his  book  should  be  bamt  Iry  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  and,  after  deprjvinfc 
th«  asUior  of  his  see,  condemned  him  to  banishment 
from  the  Unicdom,  prohibiting  his  return  to  It  on  pain 
of  death.  Ha  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  lo 
his  priory  at  Semur,  where  be  died  March  24,  Um. 
Genebrard  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.  He  wrote  In  Latin,  besides  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, and  others  of  which  a  list  is  given  In  Dupin,  A 
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Saend  Chnmobgji  (8vo);— iVa<«  upM  Ikt  Senplare :  - 
A  Comnienlarg  vpon  tit  Pmlmi  (8vo),  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly applies  himself  lo  recuncile  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  vulf^sr  Latin,  and  defends  the  Septuaj^nt  vei^ 
sion ;  the  beat  edition  is  that  of  Paris  (1588,  ful.)  —A 
TnitulaHim  of  lie  C^iiicUi  Into  la.nbic  Verse:— iVo(e> 
t^ion  lit  ffeliraf  Grammar.  He  published  an  edition 
of  Origm't  Warki,  with  a  Latin  version  (15T8):  and  a 
transUtion  Into  Frenchof  i/o«|pAu((!  voU.Bvo),— Du- 
pin,  EccL  Wrtitrt,  cent,  xvl ;  Hoefer.  .Voun.  £iiiff.  Gini- 
rait,  xix, set;  Hook, £<xl.Buig.v,iST. 

Qeneral  (of  telij^ioas  order),  "  in  the  Roman  Catb- 
olic  Church,  the  supreme  bead,  under  the  pope,  of  the 
aggregated  communities  through  out  Christendom  be- 
longing to  a  religious  order.  The  governing  authori- 
ties of  the  monastic  ordere  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  be  arranged  in  Ihreo  classes:  (1.)  I'he 
snpcriors  of  individual  convents  or  communities,  called 
'  1  different  orders  by  the  various  names  of  abbot,  prl- 
r,  rector,  jinardiao,  etc. ;  (2.)  The  provincials,  who 
have  authority  over  all  the  convents  of  an  entire  prov- 
ince— the  provinces.  In  the  monastic  sense  of  the  word, 
being  usually  coincident  as  to  local  limits  with  the 
several  kingdoms  in  which  the  order  is  established; 
(3.)  The  general,  to  whom  not  only  each  member  of 
tbe  order,  but  all  the  vatloua  officiala  of  every  rank, 
are  absolutely  subject.  Tbe  genera]  is  usually  elect- 
ed by  the  general  chapter  of  the  order,  which.  In  the 
majority  of  orders,  consists  properly  of  the  provin- 
cials, with  whom,  however,  are  commonly  associated 
the  heads  ottbe  more  important  monasteries,  as  also 
the  superiors  of  certain  subdivisions  of  provinces. 
The  office  of  general  in  most  orders  Is  held  for  tliree 
years.  In  that  of  the  Jesuits  it  is  for  life ;  but  in  all, 
the  electbn  of  the  general  chapter  most  be  conAnned 
by  tbe  pope.  In  most  orders,  tuo,  there  is  aseigned  to 
the  general  a  consnltor  (admimilor)  or  associate  (loci- 
lu),  who,  however,  is  entitled  to  advise,  but  has  no  au- 
thority to  control  tbe  superior.  The  general,  also,  is 
supposed  to  consult  with  and  to  receive  reports  fh>m 
the  various  local  superiors.  He  sends,  if  necessary,  a 
I  visitor  to  inquire  into  particular  abuses,  or  to  report 
upon  such  controversies  as  may  arise,  and  he  holds  a 
general  chapter  of  the  order  st  stated  times,  which  dif- 
fer according  to  the  usage  of  the  seveial  orders,  Tlie 
general  is  exempt  from  epucopal  jurisdiction,  bring 
subject  to  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  him- 
self. He  resides  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoys  certain 
privileges,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  right  to 
sit  and  vote  with  the  bishops  in  a  general  council  of 
the  Church."— Chambers,  Eacgrtopi^iit,  s.  v. 

Oeneral  Aasembly.  See  Assehblt,  Gen br  al. 

Qeneral  CouDolIa.     See  CoimciLs. 

Qencral-VloBi.     See  Vicau-Gkhbral. 

OenerBtloii  (irn^in,  yfviuif,  tbe  act;  yivvtiiia, 
the  mull:  "ril,  yivid,  a  ptriod).  Considerable  ob- 
sculity  attends  the  use  of  this  wold  in  the  English 
version,  which  arises  from  the  translators  having 
merged  the  various  meanings  of  the  soma  original 
word,  and  even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term,  "generation."  The  remark,  loo.  is  jus),  that 
in  the  literal  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  (ho  word 
"generation"  grncrilly  occurs  wherever  the  Latin 
has  ffrarratia,  and  the  Greek  yivin  or  yirniiii  (Rees's 
Encydopadia.  article  Generation).     The  following  in- 

dcrslood  in  some  one  of  their  dtnmUirie  senses:  Gen. 
ii,  4,  "  These  are  the  generations"  (rilV-P ;  Sept. .; 
I  Jr'fJXoc  r"''"""!' 1  Vulg.^nerotiowi),  rather  "origin," 
"history."  etc.  The  same  Greek  wo^d^  Matt.  I,  1, 
are  rendered  "genealogy,"  etc.,  by  recent  translators; 
Campbell  haa  "lineage."  Gen.  v,  1,  "Tbe  book  oftbe 
fenerations"  (li^bin  ^^'O ;  Sept.  as  befbre ;  Vuig.  li- 
btr  gaterationii)  is  properly  ajitmilf  rtgiila;  a  blstoiy 
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nrAdatD.  The  ume  words,  Gen.  xxxTii,  2,  mun  > 
Jiistory  of  Jtcoband  hla  dncendantii  id  tlto  Gen.  vi, 
9;  x,l,  and  etaewhn«.  Gen.  vii,  1, "  In  thii  goneni- 
Hon'"  (rwn  "11^3;  Sept.  If  rp  Tift?  rn'irip.Vulg.  tn 
joMrotfme  Aoc)  b  evidently  "in  thiiago."  Geu.  iv, 
6,  "  In  the  foarth  generation"  O^^ ;  Sept.  yivid, 
Yulg.  ^flKrotia)  ii  an  initance  oftbe  vord  in  the  neoK 
of  a  Cfrlain  aiagntd  ptTied.  Pea.  xlii,  19,  "The  gen- 
eration of  his  blhen"  (T'PISit  li^"!?,  Sept.  yiv:ag 
itatipiav  aiiToa)  Geseniue  renders  "the  diteUimg  afbia 
fatbers,"  L  e.  the   grave,  and  odducea   Iia.  xaxriii, 

13.  Pta,lxxiii,lu,  "The  generation  of  tby  children" 
(^''33  '^y,  Sept.  ytvta  riiy  viuiv  ttav)  Is  "cUm," 
•■onier,"  "description;"  ai  In  Trov.  xxx,  11,  12,18, 

14.  lu.  liu,  8,  "  Who  eball  declare  his  (teneration  ?" 
(i-;-Ti;  Sept,  r^i.  Ttv(d>'  abroi  ik  Jiiryiioirai,  Vnlg. 
gtnenilio)  [^wth  renders  "manner  of  life,"  in  trans- 
latinn  and  note,  but  adduces  no  precedent.  Some 
consider  it  equivalent  to  J-IT,  ver.  10:  yitid  (Sept.) 
•nawerE  to  ?^T,  Esth.  ix,  !8.'  Joiepbus  uses  woW^f 
jividv.  Ant.  i,  10,  3  (HengstenbeTg,  Ckriitologs  qftlte 
OUreitanait,vol.i,W.isbJn;(ton, 1836-9;  PBuii,Xiui- 
Itct.  atbi-aic.  p.  162,  Oxford,  1839).  Micbaetis  rendera 
it, "  Wbero  was  the  providence  Chat  cared  forbii  life?" 
Gesenim  and  RosenmUller,  "  Who  of  bis  contempora- 
risB  reflected?"  Seiier,  '■  Who  can  describe  his  length 
of  life  ?'■  In  the  New  Testament  (MaU.  i.  17),  jiyia, 
is  a  series  of  persons,  a  succession  from  the  same 
atocli ;  so  used  by  Josephus  (,A  lU.  i,  T,  3) ;  Philo  (  h'f . 
Mot,  i,  603);  Uatt.  iii,  7,  ytrviipaTa  ixiSvuv,  ii  well 
rendered  by  Doddridge  and  othen  "  itrood  of  vipers." 
HatU  xxiv,  M,  i)  ytrtti  aoni  means  the  generation  or 
persons  Aen  living  eotilrmporan/  uilh  ChrM  (see  Mac- 
knight's  Hamumf  for  an  illustmtion  of  this  sense), 
LakBXvi,8,»i'crj7vy(wdiirJjv(nurwv,  "in  their  gen- 
eratlon,"  etc.,  wiser  in  regard  tu  their  dealings  with 
the  mfli  of  their  generation ;  Roseamllller  gives,  inler 
m.  1  Pet.  11,  8,  yiivc  UXiktov,  is  a  "chosen  people," 
iinoted  from  Sept.  Vera,  of  Isa.  xliii,  SO.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Diodorue 
Sieaius,  the  Egyptians  also,  assigned  a  ctrltim  piriod 
to  a  geneistion.  The  Greeks  reckoned  three  genera- 
tions for  every  hundred  years,  I.  e.  8BJ  yean  to  each  ; 

'■Three  generationa  of  men  make  one  hundred  years." 
This  is  nearly  the  present  computation.  To  the  same 
effect  Clem,  Alexaadrlnua  spealcs  (Slrom.  i,  2)  j  so  also 
Phavorinus,  who,  citing  the  age  of  Nestor  fronl  Homer 
p  j.  ^.j^  j^^  ^^  yit/iai,  "two  gonera- 


pi/Ji,  r. 


I  sixty  years  old."  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, assigned  different  periods  to  a  ytvin  at  different 
times  (Perlzonins,  Orig.  jFgypl.  p.  179  eq. ;  Jensins, 
Ffcul.  Littrar.  p.  6).  The  ancient  IIebre»3  also  reck- 
oned by  the  generation,  and  atsigned  different  spaces 
of  time  to  it  at  different  periods  of  their  history.  In 
the  dme  of  Abraham  it  was  one  handred  years  (comp. 
Gen.  XV,  IG,  "Id  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither").  This  is  explained  in  ver.  IS.  and  in  Exod. 
xii,  40,  to  be  Ibar  hundred  years.  Caleb  was  fourth 
in  descent  from  Jndab,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
JbarA  from  Levi.  In  Deut.i,  35;  ii,  14,  Hoses  uses 
the  term  for  thifty-eight  years.  In  lat«r  limes  (Ba- 
rncb  vi,intha  Epistle  ofjeremiab,  ver. !)  ytvta  clear- 
ly means  ten  years.  In  Matt.  1,  IT.  yifta  means  a  sin- 
gle descent  tram  father  to  son.  Homer  uses  the  word 
in  Ibe  same  sense  (Ii  i,  250);  alio  Herodotus  (1,  3), 
(S«e  (iesenius's  and  Kobinson's  Lexieont,  under  the 
above  Hob.  and  Gr,  words.)— Killo,  s.  v.     See  Gkkr- 
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n'^IJN'na,  BenOili',  from  the  word  with  whicb  It  b» 
gins.     See  Law. 

I.  GrBtrai  CianKtrT.—The  book  of  Geneaia  baa  ta 
interest  and  an  importance  lo  which  no  other  docotBot 
of  antiquity  can  pretend.  If  not  aiMolutely  th«  oldiM 
book  in  the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  layi  any  dais 
to  being  a  trastwortby  histoiy.  There  nuj  be  scat 
papyrns-roiis  in  our  musenms  wtiich  were  WTittra  in 
Egypt  alwut  the  same  time  tiiat  the  genealc^ica  of  Ae 
Shemilic  race  were  so  carefully  coile^cd  in  the  tent*  of 
the  patriarclis.  But  these  rolls  at  best  contain  barm 
registers  of  little  service  to  the  historian.  It  is  sai4 
that  there  are  fragments  of  Chinese  literature  whicb. 
in  their  present  form,  date  back  as  br  an  SSOO  yean 
B.C.,  and  even  more  (Gfrtrer,  UrgudiielUt,  i,  MS); 
but  they  are  either  calendars  containing  attToiKinika] 
calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and  tempcnry 
interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contiacv,  is  rich  in  detailt 
respecting  other  races  besides  the  ncc  to  »  hicfa  it  Batr 
Immedialelj'  belongs ;  and  tlie  Jewish  pedigreea  then 
so  studiously  preserved  are  bot  the  scaffolding  whcreaa 
is  reared  a  temple  of  nniversal  history. 

If  the  religious  iiooks  of  oUier  nationa  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiqoit}',  in  all  other  re- 
spects they  are  immeasurably  Inferior.  The  Uantras. 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it  woold  swm,  m 
old  as  Ibe  141h  century  B.C.  (seeColebroka,,,4Mat.  Bm. 
vii,  288,  and  proFesior  Wilson's  preface  to  his  tianila- 
tion  of  the  A^  r«i/i]).  The  Zendavesta.  in  the  ofiiuai 
of  competent  scholus.  Is  of  very  much  more  models 
date.  OftbeChineeesacredboo'ks,tbeoldt»t,IlieTib- 
king,  is  undoubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiqnitj'.  but  it  ii 
not  certain  that  it  was  a  religions  book  at  all ;  whilf 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly  not 
earlier  than  the  6th  century  B.C.  (GrrCrer,  i,  770). 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Yedas,  a  collection  of 
hymns  more  or  less  sublime;  nor  like  the  ZcndavFOi, 
a  phlloBDphic  speculation  on  the  oiigin  of  all  things; 
nor  like  theYib-king,  an  unintelligible  Jamble  wbiK 
expositors  could  twist  it  from  a  cosmotogical  Hsay  into 
a  standard  treatise  on  ethical  philoaipby  (Hatdwick, 
Ckria  and  olhrr  Mculen,  IH,  i,  1^).  fit  Is  a  histoiv, 
and  it  is  a  religious  history.  The  tinier  portion  cf 
the  book,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  mty 
properly  tie  termed  a  bisloiy  of  the  world  ;  the  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  tbo  Jewish  race.  BU 
from  iirst  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history;  it  Icgiu 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man  ;  it  tells  of 
the  early  happiness  of  a  paradise  in  which  God  spakt 
with  man;  oftbe  Iirst  sin  and  its  consequences;  of  tbr 
promise  of  redemption  ;  of  the  gigantic  growUi  nf  lin, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  • 
new  covenant  with  man,  its  unchangeablenesa  typified 
by  the  bow  in  the  heavens;  of  the  dispenion  oftbe 
linman  race  over  the  world.  It  then  passes  lo  tbr 
story  of  redemption;  to  the  promise  given  to  Ahn- 
bsm,  and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all 
that  chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  fir 
the  great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  sbji^jbed  out  arm  Jehovah  brought 
bia  people  out  of  Egj'pt."^ 

It  is  very  importiiTf^S  bear  in  mind  this  religiou 
aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  ourselveB  in  a  |a- 
sition  rightly  to  undenUnd  it.  Of  courae  the  fads 
must  be  treated  like  any  other  bistoncal  bets,  sifted  ii 
the  same  way,  and  subjected  to  the  same  laws  ofevi- 

we  must  not  forget  the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  we  can  undersUnd,  for  inlUnc*, 
why  the  bifloij-  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much 
minuteness  of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  gtueratieu  of 
men  we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  Only  ia 
this  way,  too,  can  we  account  for  the  &ct  that  by  hr 
fffi  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied,  not  witli  tbe 
iSFlunes  of  nations,  Imt  with  the  biograpbiee  oftbe 
three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to  laue, 
and  to  Jacob  tbat  God  revealed  binuelC     It  was  ts 
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tfaetn  that  the  priimlia  ma  Bivtn,  which  ma  to  be  the  I  the  world  wu,  In  order  to  ahow,  drat,  the  aj^ilSesnce 
lupe  of  [met  till  "the  fnlnma  of  the  time"  ihoald  i  of  the  call  oF  Abraham,  end,  next,  the  tnie  nstUTe  of 
comO   Hence  to  tbeae  wandaring  ahtika  mtUchea  b  j  the  Jewiih  theocruc}'.     He  doej_iigt  (aa  Tuch  aieerta) 
gnnueur  and  an  Intereat  gnater  thaD  that  of  the  B«-    work  backwarda  froin  Abraham  till  he  comes,  iii_a{dta    , 
■  •      —         ■  .    of  himself!  finBe~Tiegiiitilng  uf  all  thiDga.     He  doea 

L  not  aiL,  Who  waa  Abraham  ?  aDawering,  of  the  poe> 
I  terityof  Sbem;  and  who  waaSbem?  aHinufNatdi; 
I  and  who  waa  Noch,  etc.  But  ha  bpr"'  »'"'  thaj3«- 
1    ation  of  the  M-orld,  because  the  (lOd  who  created  the  ^ 


rid  and  the  God  who  rcveulcd  him 
ia  the  aame  God.  Jebavah,  who  commanded  his  peoi 
pie  U)  keep  holy  the  aerenth  d*}',  «•*  the  aame  God 
who,  In  alx  daya,  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  raaled  on  the  aeventh  da;  from  all  his  work.  The 
God  who,  when  man  had  fallen,  vialled  him  in  mercy, 
and  gave  bim  a  promiaa  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moaea  to  deliver  hla  people  out  of 
Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah,  and 
through  bim  with  "nil  the  bmiliea  of  the  earth,"  ia 
the  God  who  also  made  himself  known  as  Ihe  Uod  of 
Abraham,  of  laaac,  and  of  Jacob.  In  a  word,  creation 
and  redemption  are  eternally  linked  together.  This 
ia  the  idea  which,  in  fact,  glvea  Its  ahapo  to  the  history, 
although  ila  diatlnct  ennndaUoa  ia  reser\-«i  for  the  N. 
T.  There  we  learn  that  all  things  were  created  by 
and  for  Chriat,  and  that  in  him  all  thinga  conaist  (Col. 
i,  16,  IT);  and  that  by  the  Ch arch  is  made  known  onto 
principalitiea  and  powera  the  manifest  wisdom  of  God- 
It  would  be  impoaaible,  thereCore,  for  a  book  vrhkh 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  not  to  tell  db 
also  of  the  beginning  of  the  world.  / 

The  book  of  Genesis  baa  tbns  a  character  at  once' 
special  and  aniTeraal.  It  embraces  the  world ;  it 
apeaks  of  God  ai  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
" luction  tn  Jswiah  history,  it  makes  the 


bela  and  Nimroda  of  the  world.  The  minnteat  < 
■tancei  of  their  lives  are  worthier  to  be  chronicled  thar 
the  riae  and  fall  of  empires.  This  is  not  merely  from 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  bat  from  liia 
nligiona  fcellng  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He  lived 
in  the  land  given  l«  the  fathers  ;  he  looked  For  the  seed 
promised  to  the  fathers,  in  whom  hirruelf  and  all  the 
bmilles  of  the  earth  ahould  be  blesaed.     See  Abka- 

II.  TJtaty  of  Xlw>i.— Thta  venerable  monument, 
with  which  the  sacred  literattire  of  the  Hebrewa  cnm- 
mencea,  and  which  Forms  its  real  basis,  is  divided  into 
two  main  parte;  one  UBiversal,  and  one  S£j)cial.  The 
most  ancient  hiatoiy  ofTEe  whole  human  race  ia  con- 
tained in  chapters  i-xi,  and  the  blalory  of  larael'a  an- 
cealoTB,  tho  patriarchs,  in  chapters  idi-1.  These  two 
parts  are,  however,  so  intimately  connected  with  each 
other  that  it  would  be  erroneoua  to  ascribe  to  the  flnt 
merely  the  aim  of  ttamiahinga  univeiaal  history.  That 
■  distinct  plan  and  method  charactariie  the  work  ia 
now  generally  admitted.  This  is  aclmowledged,  In 
fact,  quite  as  much  by  those  who  contend  fat,  aa  by 
tboae  who  deny  Ihe  eniatence  of  diffteenC  documents  in 
tbe  book.  Ewald  and  Tach  arc  no  less  decided  advo. 
cates  of  the  uni^  of  Genesis,  as  far  aa  Ita  plan  ia  con- 
cerned, than  Ranke  or  Hengatenbetg.  Ewald,  indeed 
(in  hia  Ciatjxmtion  der  (ientiit\  waa  the  first  wbo  ea- 
tabliahed  it  aatiabctorily,  and  clearly  pointed  out  the 
principle  on  which  it  reata. 

What,  then,  la  the  plan  of  the  writer  P  First,  we 
moat  bear  in  mind  that  Geneals  is,  after  all,  hot  a  por- 
tion of  a  brger  work.  The  Ave  books  of  the  Penta-  '  nntversal  intereat  aabordinatc  to  the  national.  Its  di 
lancb  form  a  couaecntive  whole :  they  are  not  merely  |  eign  ia  tn  show  how  God  revealed  bimacif  to  the  Hrst 
a  collection  of  ancient  fiugmenta  loosely  atrong  to- ,  fathers  of  Ihe  Jewish  race,  In  order  that  be  might  make 
gether,  but,  aa  we  shall  prbve  elsewhere,  a  well^Iigeat-  Co  himself  a  nation  who  should  be  hia  witnesa  in  the 
MUind  connected  composition.  See  Pentatkcch.  '  midat  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  inner  principle  of  nni- 
V  pile  groataubjectotthis  history  la  the  eatabliabment '  ty  which  pervades  the  book.  Ita  external  Framework 
JTtbe  theocracy.  Its  cenlral  pmnlls  the  giving  of  we  are  now  to  examine.  Five  principal  persona  are 
the  law  on  Sinsi,  andlheaotemn  covenant  there  rail- I  the  pillars,  so  to  apeali,  on  which  the  whole  supcn<tnio- 
0ed,  whereby  th(JB*iiih  nation  wss  cotistilnted  "  a  \  tore  resta,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
kingdomotp^U  and  a  holy  nation  to  Jehovah."  i  (1.)  Adam.—'tlie  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  ear- 
With-i^rence  td  this  gnat  central  fact  all  the  rest  lieat  hialory  oF  mankind  (ch.  1-iii).  As  yet,  no  di- 
of  the  iiarntive  ia  grouped.  vergence  of  the  different  families  of  man. 

Israel  ia  tbe  people  of  God.  God  mlealn  tbe  midst  (lI.).VaaA. — ThehistoiyofAdam'BdeBcendanl^liithe 
of  them,  having  chosen  Chem  to  bimaelf.  Bat  a  nation  I  death  of  Noah  (ch.  iv-ix).  Hare  we  have  (1>  the  line 
mnat  have  lawa,  therefore  he  gives  them  a  law;  and,  ,  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history  follows  the  Ibr- 
in  virtne  of  their  peculiar  relationship  to  God,  this  i  lonea  oF  Seth,  whoae  descendants  are  (2)  traced  In  gen- 
body  of  laws  if  both  reliifiona  and  political,  defining  eaJt^cal  ancctaalon,  and  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far 
their  doty  to  Uod  aa  well  aa  their  duty  to  their  neigh-  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  hirtory  of  Moab  himaeU  (ch.  vi- 
bor.      Furthe^,  a  nation  must  have  a  land,  and  the  '  ix),  cnnClnued  to  bis  desth. 

promise  of  tl^  land  and  the  preparation  for  ita  posaat-  j       (III.)  Abraiim Noah'a  posterity  till  the  death  of 

eipnare  all  along  kept  in  view.  -  Abraham  (x-xiv,  18).     Here  we  have  (1)  the  peo- 

ia  then  {with  the  flrat  chapters  of    plingofthe  whole  earth  hv  the  deacendanla  of  Noah's 

'    ■  —      ..  .  .  .^^^^  j^ 

e  line  of  Shem  only  pursued 
memDet  iDaiitia  dui  a  part  oi  a  more  extended  work ;  ]  (x1,  ID-sli)  as  Far  aaTerab  and  Abraham,  wbero  the 
■nd  we  must  alao  bear  in  mind  these  two  prominent  genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (S)  Abraham  is  now 
ideas,  which  give  a  characterise  unity  to  the  whole  '  the  prominent  Hgure  (xii-xxv,  18).  Bqt  as  Terali  had 
composition,  via.  the  people  of  God,  and  the  promised  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and  Haran(ii,  !7),  some  nolicea 
Und-  I  respecting  their  Families  are  added.      Ixit'a  migration 

We  shall  then  obaerve  (hat  tbe  bistoty  of  Abraham  I  with  Abraham  into  Ihe  land  of  Canaan  ia  mentioned, 
iiolda  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions  of  Genesis  as  well  as  the  fact  that  be  waa  the  father  of  Moab  and 
'  that  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the  entire  Penta-  I  Amman  (xix,  37,  S8),  nations  whose  later  history  waa 
tench.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the  Jewish  nalim:  ',  intimately  connected  with  thatoF  the  poaterily  of  Abra- 
to  Atraham  the  laaii  of  Canaan  ia  Arst  given  In  prom-  ham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopntamis,  but  his  family 
ia*.  Ilaac  and  Jacob,  though  also  prominent  flgnres  i  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  SO-24),  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
in  tbe  narrative,  yet  do  but  Inherit  the  promise  as  for  Retiehab's  sake,  wbo  waa  afterwards  tbe  wife  of 
Abrabam'a  children,  and  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  I  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  children,  there  brenrha 
craoectiiig  Ihik  in  the  chain  of  eventa  which  leads  I  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael  (xxi,  0,  etc.),  and  next  Ihe 
flnally  to  the  poaaea^n  oF  the  land  of  Canaan,  In  |  children  by  Keturah;  and  the  genealogical  notice!  of 
like  manner,  tbe  former  aection  of  the  book  ia  written  ,  these  two  branchea  of  his  poelerity  are  appari-ntly 
with  the  same  obviona  purpose.  It  la  ■  part  of  Che  ]  brongbt  together  (xxv,  1-6,  and  xxv,  12-IS).  in  order 
wiitar's  plan  to  (all  Ds  what  the  divine  preparation  of  i  that,  being  bete  teveraUydiamiaaed  at  theend  of  Abi^ 
ilL-26' 
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bim'i  life,  til*  main  atTcani  of  the  lumtiTe  mav  flaw 
in  tbe  chinnel  of  luac't  fortuoea. 

(IV.)  /fooe.— Isuc'a  life  (xiv,  I9-«i«v, »), «  life 
in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  bis  wn*  the 
Htisl  separutian  taliea  place,  leaving  the  field  dear  tor 
tbe  gieat  tUtry  ot  the  chosen  teed.  Enn  when  Na- 
bor's  Amily  comes  on  the  scene,  u  it  does  In  ch.  mix, 
we  hear  only  so  mach  of  it  ai  is  necesaar}'  to  throw 
light  on  Jacob's  histol}'. 

(V.)JacDi.— The  history  of  JacabuidJoseph(xxxv1, 
1). — Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (l)tbe  geneal- 
ogy of  Bsau  (eh.  xxivi),  who  (hen  drnpa  out  of  the 
Dsmtive,  in  order  that  (3)  the  hictory  of  the  (tatriaichs 
Diaylie  carried  on  witboat  interrupt  ion  la  the  death  of 
Jo»ph(ch.«xxvii-l). 

Thus  it  will  lie  seen  that  a  ipecJIIc  plan  is  preserved 
dirnuKhout  The  main  parpose  is  never  forgotten. 
KJ^'s  relation  to  l*r>e1  holds  the  first  place  in  the 
(writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is  his  object  to  con- 
vey. Tbe  ttistory  of  (hat  chosen  seed  who  were  the 
belrs  of  the  promise,  and  the  ipurdians  of  the  divine 
oracles,  is  the  only  history  which  interprets  man's  re- 
latioo  to  God.  By  its  light  all  othen  thine,  and  may 
be  read  when  the  time  shall  come.  Ueanwhile,  as  the 
dillerent  familiei  drop  off  here  and  therefrom  tbe  prin- 
cipal slock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint 
la  giv«n  of  their  parentage  and  I  heir  mifcratians ;  and 
then  the  narrative  retamn  to  iti  regular  channet^  Thus 
"ffie  whole  book  may  be  compared  to  one  of  tK>iae  vast 
'American  rivers  which,  instead  of  beinf(  fed  by  tribu- 
taries, send  off  here  and  there  certain  lesser 
bayons,  as  they  are  termed,  the  main  cun 
while  Bowing  on  trilb  its  great  mass  of  wj 

Beyond  all  doubt,  then,  we  may  trsce  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  ila  present  form  a  «y«temstic  plan.  It 
DO  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of  anciei 
ftsgments  witbont  order  or  arrangement.  It  cohen 
by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its  whole  struclui 
presents  a  verj'  definite  and  ctesrly  marked  outlini 
But  does  it  follow  from  tbia  that  the  book,  as  It  i 
present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a  single  author? 

III.  Unilg  a/ampotilian.—ltiU,  which  is  n  point  in 
dispute  iimong  the  critics  with  regard  lo  ali  tha  I»ook~ 
•f  the  Pentateuch,  has  l>een  particularly  questioned  ii 
Ibe  case  of  Genesis.  The  question  was  raised  wheth 
»r  the  sources  from  which  the  writer  of  Genesis  drew 
Ms  inlbmiation  were  written  documents  or  oral  tradi- 
tion. Wrilen  ss  early  as  Vitringa  {Obi.  Sac.  i,  ^), 
Richard  Simon,  Clericus,  and  others,  though  they  were 

did  not  undertake  to  describe  the  nalnie  and  quality 
of  those  sources.  Another  opinion,  advanced  by  Ot- 
mar  in  llcnke's  -Vajiii.  ii,  that  Egyptian  pyramids 
and  other  monuments  of  a  aimilar  nature  were  the 

world;  while  the  attempt  of  some  critics  not  only  lo 
renew  the  previoas  assumption  that  Genesis  is  founded 
on  written  sonrccii,  but  also  lo  delennine  more  closely 
tlie  character  of  those  sources,  lias  gained  more  laating 
approval  among  the  learned.  "Why  different  names 
of  God  are  prevalent  in  different  por^one  ofGeneusis 
a  qnestion  much  discussul  by  early  theologians  and 
rabliLs.  Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  in  his  Ca^ecturrt 
nrla  JUimoirei  onginaux,ete.  (Bruxelles,  1753-g),  was 
the  iiiBt  lo  apply  tbe  two  Hebrew  names  of  God.Je- 
iocok  and  E/ohm,  to  the  subject  at  issue.  Astruc  as- 
sumed Ibat  there  had  originallv  exisled  a  number  of 
isolated  documeubs  some  twelve  in  all,  which  had  sub- 
eequently,  liy  the  fault  of  transcribers,  been  joined  and 
■trnng  tt^iclber  in  the  present  form  of  Genets.  Kch- 
hom's  critical  genina  prncnred  fur  this  hypotbesia  a 
fkvorable  reception  almost  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany.  See  Astbuc.  Eichhorn  pruned  away  its 
excrescences,  and  con Aned  his  own  view  tothe  assump- 
tion of  only  two  different  documents,  respectively  char- 
acteriiad  by  (he  two  different  oatnes  of  J^umk  and 
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Other  critics,  such  as  mgeB  {UrhaAm  4a 
Jrrvtaltm  Tempel-Ardtat,  lT98),Grambc^  (  1  ■  I 
<SD  bbri  Gatteot  leamdni  foiitet,  1S38).  and  otfavi. 
went  still  farther,  and  presupposed  three  diflensldK>- 
menta  in  Genesis.  Vater  went  mnch  t«yond  Euhhsn. 
He  bncied  himself  able  to  combat  tbe  anlfaeMiaii 
of  tbe  Pentateuch  by  producing  a  new  bypotbeu.  Hs 
' ''  titnted  Air  Eichbom's  **docnmenuhypatbesi*'hi4 
"  fragmenl-hypothesis."  which  obtained  KTtat  a*. 
thority,  especially  on  account  of  its  being  adoped  Lv 
De  Wette.  According  to  thii  opinion,  Gen«H.  as  wdi 
greater  part  of  the  Pentatench,  conairta  rf  t 
great  number  of  very  small  delached  fratncents,  'ntit- 
oally  unconnected  with  each  other,  bat  trwDtcrilnd 
ilthough  originating  in  very  differcst  inei 
different  authora.  This  "  fragmrnl-hTTMb- 
etia"  has  now  tieen  almost  univerully  given  np.  Evn 
alons  defenders,  not  eiceptingbe  Wetta  Uoadl 
relinquished  iu  In  its  place  the  ficnwr  "dnci- 
ment-hypotbesis"  lias  been  resamed  by  sooe  cii>i«, 
aimplilied,  however,  and  supported  by  new  and  Lena' 
arKomentt.  Then  is  at  present  a  gTBat  varietT  of 
oidnion  among  divines  concerning  tbis  kypMbBis. 
The  leading  features  of  this  diversity  mar  he  ciwiptiiea 
in  the  following  snmmarv.  According 'ts  ttv  view  of 
Slihelin,  De  Wette,  Ewald.Von  Boblvo,  Tack.  Kw 
bel,  Deliluch,  and  othera.  Genesis  is  fenndd  oo  I** 
principal  original  documents.  That  of  f/oUaa  n  cksf- 
1y  connected  in  its  parts,  and  forms  a  whole,  i>hae 
that  of  Je)avak  is  a  mere  complementary  docsBcn, 
supplying  details  st  tboae  points  where  tbe  fbracr  i> 
atM-upt  and  deficient,  etc.  These  two  dDCOmeBts  srr 
said  to  have  lieen  aubsrqaently  combined  by  the  hnd 
of  an  editor,  so  ably  as  often  to  render  their  seponlicB 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  imposaible-  Bat  Baub. 
Hengslenberg,  Drechsler,  Havemiek,  Baumgartn. 
Keil,  and  others,  maintain  that  Genesis  is  a  boek  dae- 
ly  connected  in  all  ils  parts,  and  composed  \sj  oolr  sae 
author,  while  the  nse  of  the  two  different  names  of  Gej     , 

is  founded,  but  solely  to  the  diff'erent  significatku  of 
these  two  names.  The  great  weight  of  pnitMhaily 
lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for  the  exiMoce  tt 

tent  which,  together  with  original  materiab,  wm 
wrought  by  the  author  into  one  homogennma  wWle. 

1.  It  is  almost  in-gmtsible  to  read  the  book  <tf  Gas- 
sis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  withont  b«f; 
struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style  and  la>. 
guagj  which  certain  portions  of  it  preaenL  Thoa,  fsr 
instance,  chap,  il,  .S-iii,  S4  is  quite  diftrent  botb  fria 
chap,  i  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again,  chap,  xiv  and  (h- 
cording  to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii  are  evidently  eeparns 
documenle,  traupplanted  in  their  original  fDrm  witbxil 
correction  or  modification  into  the  eicisting  work,  la 
fact,  there  i»  nothing  like  unifonnitj-  of  style  till  wt 
come  In  tbe  history  of  Joseph. 

S.  We  are  lad  to  the  aame  conclusiMi  by  the  nsiv^ 
(ioiu  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  aections,  aa  ii,  4 ;  t, 
1;  vi,9;  K,I;  ii,ia,£T,aDdBeemtoindteatora<>man 
older  documenta. 

8.  The  resumptive  form  of  some  of  the  narraliva, 

non  in  chap,  ii,  with  additional  particuUn,  is  evidm 
of  the  same  character.  We  may  even  haianl  tbe  en- 
Jectnre  that  tha  pure  cdsmo^di^  of  chap,  i  may  bsv* 
been  one  of  tbe  mysteries  of  Ibc  Egyptian  tfaeoaapfar 
while  the  more  distinct  account*  of  the  rafaM^jMu 
chapters  msy  have  been  derived  from  the  early  tndi- 
tionsofthe  Hebrews  and  cognate  natious.    See  HosD. 

viA  in  some  sections,  and  Boiam  in  others,  i>  dtarae- 
teristic  oftwodifi'erenl  wiilers;  and  other  peculiaiitiB 
of  diction  it  has  been  oliserA-ed  fall  in  with  thia  naage. 
and  go  fhr  U>  establish  the  theon-.  All  this  is  quite  b 
harmony  with  wbst  we  might  have  expected  m  fnari, 
viz.,  tbatif  Hoaet  or  any  l^er  writer  wen  tbaaattiar 
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of  lb*  book,  hcwDold  have  availed  Unu^  of  cxiitlas 
traditioDi,  either  oral  or  writteo.  That  tbey  mi^iII 
iitw  fraes  whlMo  ii  now  eetabliilud  beyond  all  doubt, 
tbe  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  ear- 
lier than  Mows.  That  they  icere  written  we  infer 
from  the  book  ittalf.  Yet  tbsH  peculiaritiea  ore  not 
ao  abaoluta  u  t»  show  that  the  same  wiiter  did  not 
embody  tbem  all  into  one  compoallian,  for  they  are 
•ometunea  found  blended  in  the  tame  piece. 

The  evidence  alluded  to  ia  strong ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  ttian  that  an  honest  hiilorian  ibanld 
■eek  to  make  hb  work  more  valnable  by  embodying 
in  it  the  moat  ancient  recorda  of  hie  race;  the  higher 
Uie  value  which  they  posacsMd  in  bis  eyei,  the  more 
anxioui  Hoald  ha  be  to  preserve  them  in  their  original 
form.  -Those  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work  were  perhaps  simply  tanacrlbed.  In  one  In- 
stance we  have  what  looka  Uke  an  omiiaton  (ii,  4), 
where  the  inscription  seems  to  prooiiae  a  larger  cos- 
mogony. Here  anil  there  thninghout  the  book  we 
meet  with  a  later  remark,  intended  tu  explain  or  sup- 
plement the  earlier  monument.  In  some  Inatances 
there  seems  to  lutve  been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  tho 
two  principal  dncomcnla,  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jebo- 

Kuiih  them.  The  later  writer,  the  Jehoviat,  instead 
of  IrBDacribin;;  the  Elohiatic  account  intact,  thought  flt 
to  blend  and  interapem  with  it  his  own  rpmarks.  We 
have  an  inatance  of  thia,  aci^rdinu  to  HtipfL'ld  {Die 
QntVem  dtr  Gataa\  in  chap,  vil :  vera.  1-10  are  usu- 
ally assigned  to  tlie  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  admits 
thb,  be  detects  a  large  admixture  or  Elobistlc  phrueC' 
Ology  and  cototlng  in  the  narratiTe.  But  this  sort  of 
criticism,  it  must  be  admitted,  la  very  doubtful.  Many 
other  instances  might  l«  mentioned  where  there  is  the 
■ame  difficulty  in  assigning  their  own  to  the  several 
authors.  Thus  in  sections  generully  recognised  as 
Jehovlatic,  chapa.  xii,  siii,  xix,  here  and  tbere  a  aen- 
tence  or  a  phrase  occurs  which  seems  to  betray  a  dif- 
ferent ori^^n,  a*  xii,  5;  xiii,  6;  xix.  S9.  Tbeae  an- 
omalies, however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account 
fgr  them,  can  hardly  I*  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  docu- 
ments which  has  so  much,  on  oUier  grounds,  to  recom- 
mend it.  Certainly  when  Kell,  HengHtentierg,  and 
others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to  account  for 

writer  derignedly  employed  the  one  or  the  Dtlier  name 
according  to  the  subject  of  which  be  was  treating,  their 

narkable  when  we  compare  it  with  tlie  later  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  ex- 
pect, supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different  dncu- 
mentsin  the  later  portioni',  we  feel  convinced  that  this 
theory  is  the  only  Unable  one  in  Genesis. 

Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is  the 
earlier.  So  far  as  wa  can  detach  its  inte),'rsl  portions, 
they  still  present  the  appearance  of  something  like  a 
oonnected  work.  Tbia  has  been  very  well  argued  by 
Tnch  (Oi>  Grne^,  Mlg-m.  KM.  U-lxv),  aa  well  as  Iry 
Hupfelil  (I)i<  Qatlla,  d,r  Gautit).  Knobei,  and  De- 
litisch.  This  whole  tbeor}'  of  a  double  origin  of  the 
book,  however,  is  powerfully  opposed  by  Tiele  in  the 
SluJ.  m.  Kril.  1S52,  L 

Hnpttii),  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of 'tree  ori^nnl  rec- 
ords, an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehortat,  and  a  laUr  Elohiat. 
These  three  documents  were,  according  to  him,  sulise. 
quently  united  and  arranged  by  a  fourth  person,  who 
acted  a*  editor  of  the  whola.  Hi>  argument  is  inge- 
nious and  worthy  of  cnnHvleration,  though  it  is  at  times 
too  elaborate  to  be  convincing. 

The  following  Uble  of  the  use  of  the  divine  names 
in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  hisownjudg- 
nuDt  as  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  bypotbeaea 
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above  mentioned.  Much  as  commentators  differ  con- 
cembg  some  portiooa  of  tho  booL,  one  pTonouncuig 
paasages  lo  be  Elohistic  wliich  anuther,  with  equal  con- 
iidence,  assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the  lact  is  certain  that 
whole  aactioas  are  characterixed  by  a  separata  use  of 
the  divine  names.     (Sea  Quarry,  Ceneni ,  p.  400  aq.) 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  i*  found  exclusively, 
or  nearly  ao:  chap,  l-ii,  3  (creatton  of  heaven  and 
earth);  v  (generatlonaof  Adiim),exi:ept  ver. 29, where 
Jehovah  occurs  ;  vi,  9-22  (genorationa  of  Noah) ;  vii, 
9-S4  (the  entering  into  the  ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver. 
16;  viii,  1-la  (end  of  the  fiofld);  ix,  1-17  (covenant 
with  Kuah);  xvii  (covenant  of  circumciaion),  where, 
however,  Jehovah  occura  unce  in  ver.  1,  as  compared 
with  Elohim  seven  timoa;  xlx,  311-38  (conclusion  of 
Lofa  buitory) ;  ii  (Abraham's  aoiourn  at  Gerar), 
where  again  we  bi.vo  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four 
time.--,  and  Ha-elohlm  twice';  xiti,  1-31  (Isaac's  birth 
and  Ishmaei'a  diamiaaal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah ;  xxi, 
S2-34  (Abraham's  covenant  with  Ablmclech),  where 
Jeiiovsh  is  found  once;  xttv,  1-IS  (sons  of  Ketorab, 
Abraham's  death,  and  the  genentiona  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once;  ixvii,  iS-Kxviil,  9  (Jacob  goes  to  Ha- 
ran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  ODce,  and  El  Shadda) 
OQCe;  xx\i  (Jacob's  departure  from  Lal)an),  where 
Jehovah  twice ;  xxxiii-lixxvil  (Jacob's  reconciliation 
with  Easu,  Dinah  and  the  Sbechemitc*,  Jacob  at  Beth- 
el, Esau's  family,  Joseph  sold  into  E^j-ypt).  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  large  portions  of  this 
section  the  divine  name  does  not  occur  at  all.  (See 
below.)  xl-t  (history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt):  here  we 
have  Jehovah  once  only  (xlix,  18).  [Exod.  i-ii  (Is- 
rael's oppression  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  de- 

(2.)  Sections  In  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim:  iv  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  ten  times  and  Elo- 
him only  once;  vi,  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and  the 
dBaghteraDfmen,etc.);  vii,  1-9  (tlie  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Elohim  Once,  ver.  S ;  viii,  30--i2  (Noah's  al- 
tar and  Jehovah'4  blessing) ;  ix.  18-37  (Noah  *nd  his 
aona) ;  x  (the  families  of  mankind  as  descended  firom 
Noah);  xi,  1-9  (^be  confusion  of  tongues);  ill,  1-30 
(Abram's  journey  Arst  IVom  Hi.ran  to  Canaan,  and 
then  into  Egj-pt) ;  xiii  (Abram's  separation  from  Lot) ; 
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gar  and  Isbmael),  whe 

(visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction 

of  Sodom  and  (Jomorrah);  xxiv  (betrothal  of  lleliekab 

hla  visit  to  Aliimelech,  Essn'a  wivea);  xxvii,  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  rer.2N  Ha-elobim; 
XXX.  3G-4S(jBCob's  bargain  with  Lahan),  where,  how- 
ever, Jehovah  «nly  once;  ixsviii  (Jndah'a  ineert): 
KTxix  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Pntiphar's  house  and 
in  the  prison).  [Exod.  iv,  18-31  (Moses's  return  to 
Egi'pt);  v  (Phsraoh'a  trestmentof  the  metseiigera  of 
Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii,  4~iil,  24  (the  account  of 
Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as  Jeho- 
vistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  disUncl.  The  divine 
name  as  there  found  it  not  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah  Elo- 
him (in  which  form  it  only  occura  once  bceiiie  in  the 
Pentateuch,  Exod.  ix,  .■»\  and  it  occurs  twenty  times; 
the  name  Elohim  lieinR  found  throe  times  in  the  same 
section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the  woman,  and  twice  in 
tliBt  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv  the  prevailinc  name  ia  El-Klj-on 
(Auth.Vera.  "  the  moM  high  God"),  and  only  once,  in 
AbFom't  month,  "Jehovah,  tbe  most  high  God."  widcb 
is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the  namei 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  promiscuously. 
This  is  the  case  in  xiii,  1-19  (the  offering  up  of  Ifaac); 
xxviii,  10  33  (Jscoli's  dresm  at  Bethel) ;  ixix.  31- 
XXX,  34  (birth  and  naming  of  the  elevao  sone  of  Ja- 
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cob))  and  zucli  (Jacob's  irreatling  with  ths  angel). 
[Eiod.  lil,  1-iv,  17  (th«  call  of  Homi).] 

(6.)  It  u  worth)-  of  notice  that  of  the  oUnr  divint 
namsB  Adonai  is  always  (band  id  coDDectkin  with  Je- 
hovah, except  Gen.  xx,  4;  whereas  El,  El-ShaddaJ, 
etc..  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Elohiilic  lectiani. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the  divine 
nameaoECur:  Gen.  xi,  10-^2;  xxil,  30-34;  xxiii; 
iiv,  27-84;  isvii,  40-16;  iixix,  l-SO;  xixiv;  iixvi; 
xxzvil ;  xl  [Exod.  U,  1-!!]. 

IV.  The  hisluriaJ  chsiacter  of  the  conteata  of  Gen' 
esis  forms  a  iDore  comprehensive  lubject  of  theological 
dlscoasion.  It  ia  oUrious  that  the  opinions  regardini; 
It  moat  be  principally  Influenced  by  the  doKmaticsl 
views  and  principles  of  the  respective  critics  them- 
selves. Hence  the  gieat  vaiie^  of  opinioD  that  still 
pievails  on  that  snliject.  Some,  as  Vatke,  VoD  Bob- 
len,  and  others,  assert  that  the  whole  contents  of  Gen- 
esis an  unhistorical.  Tuch  and  others  consider  Gen- 
esis to  l>e  interwoven  with  mythical  elements,  bnt 
think  that  the  rich  hijtorical  elements,  especially  Id  tbe 
account  of  the  patriarcliB,  can  be  clearly  dlKcmed. 
Some,  again,  limit  the  mythologiaJ  part  to  the  first 
,  two  chapters  only ;  while  others  perceive  in  the  whole 
book  a  consistent  and  truly  histoiical  impress.  The 
field  of  controversy  is  here  so  extensive,  and  tbe  argn- 
menta  on  both  aides  are  so  numerona,  that  we  must 
content  oarselves  in  this  article  with  a  very  few  re- 
marks on  tbe  subject 

Genesis  ia  a  book  consisting  of  two  contrasting  parts : 
the  first  introduces  us  into  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
human  mind,  such  as  the  crealiDn  and  the  fall  of  man; 
and  the  second  into  the  quiet  solitude  of  a  small,  da- 
lined  circle  of  families.     In  the  former,  the  moat  aub- 

like  sunpllcity;  while  in  tbe  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moat  ^mple  and  common  occoirencei  are  interwo- 
ven with  the  Bublimest  thoughts  and  reflections,  ren- 
dering the  small  feniily  circle  a  whole  world  In  hieto- 
17,  and  the  principal  actors  in  it  prototypes  for  a 
whole  nation  and  for  all  times.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  mythology  appears  in  it.  Genesis  plainly  shows 
bow  very  Ui  remote  tbe  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking 
was  ftom  mythical  poetiy,  which  might  have  found 
ample  opportunity  of  being  l>rongbt  into  play  when 
the  writer  began  to  sketch  the  early  times  of  the  Cre- 
ation. It  is  true  that  the  primeval  wonders,  the  mar- 
TelloOB  deeds  of  God,  are  the  very  subject  of  Genesia. 
Kone  of  these  wonders,  however,  bear  a  fantastical 
impress,  and  there  is  no  useless  prodigality  of  them. 
They  are  all  penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common 
leading  idea,  and  sti  are  related  to  the  counsel  of  God 
for  the  salTation  of  man.  This  principle  sheds  its  lus- 
trous beams  through  Ihe  whole  of  Genesis;  therefore 
tbe  wondera  therein  related  are  as  little  to  be  ascribed 

plan  of  God  for  human  salvation.  The  foundation  of 
the  divine  tlieocratic  institution  throws  a  atrong  light 
upon  the  early  patriarchal  times;  the  reali^  of  tbe  ( 
one  proves  tbe  reality  of  the  other,  as  described  in 
Genesis. 

Luther  Dsed  to  say,  "Nihil  pnlchrins  Genesi,  nihil 
utitins."  But  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they  can  to 
mar  its  beauty  and  to  detract  from  its  utility.  In 
fact,  the  bitterness  of  tbe  attacks  on  a  document  so 
veDerable,BO  full  ofundying  interest,  hallowed  by  tbe 
love  of  many  generations,  makes  one  almost  suspect 
Chat  a  secret  malevolence  must  have  been  tbe  main- 
spring of  hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  do  book 
baa  met  with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assail- 
ants. To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections 
would  be  impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of 
tbe  most  ImportanL 

1.  The  alory  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways :  first,  liy  placing  it 
on  the  same  level  with  otter  cosmogonlen  which  are  to 
be  found  in  tbe  sacred  writingi  of  all  nations;  and 
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laerting  that  its  statements  *ra  dlroctlj  «•• 
.radictsd  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  sdence. 

(t.)  Now  when  we  compare  tlie  Biblic^  aritb  all 
sther  known  coenK^onies,  we  are  immediately  itrack 
with  the  great  iBonii  superiority  of  tbe  fbrmer.  Th«» 
confiision  here  between  tbe  divine  Creator  and 
ork.  God  is  before  all  things,  God  creates  aO 
things;  thia  ia  the  sublime  assertion  of  tbe  Hebm 

iter.  On  tbe  contrary,  all  tbe  cosmogoniea  itf  ths 
heathen  world  err  In  one  oftwodirectiana:  cittaerthey 
ire  dualis^c,  that  is,  they  regard  God  and  matter  as  two 
ilemsl  co-existent  principles ;  or  Ihey  are  paatbeistic, 
.  e.  they  confound  God  and  matter,  making  the  lut*. 
dal  universe  a  kind  of  emanation  fnm  the  great  Spirit 
which  inform*  tbe  mass.  Both  these  theoiiea,  with 
their  various  modifications,  whether  in  ths  more  sabtlt 
. '  "  . '  me*  of  the  IndLui  races,  or  in  the  roogbci 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phienicians  and  B^>yloQi. 

I,  are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creatioii.    Witb- 

;  attempting  to  discnaa  in  anything  like  drtaO  tba 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference  l>etween  tba  Bib- 
lical record  of  creation  and  the  myths  and  legends  of 
other  naUoos,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  certain  paiticB. 
lara  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  sccosat 
CSD  hardly  be  called  in  question.  First,  the  llebcew 
stoi)-  alone  clearly  acknowledges  the  personality  and 
unity  of  God,  Secondly,  here  only  do  we  And  retog- 
nised  a  distinct  act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  aa- 
derstood  the  calling  of  the  whole  material  universe  iate 
existence  oat  of  nothing.  Thirdly,  there  ia  bete  only 
a  clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  prognaa  whicb 
we  find  everywhere  observed.  The  order  of  creal3ffl^ 
as  given  in  (renesis,  is  the  gradual  progieas  of  sll 
things,  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  tu  the  highal 
and  most  completely  developed  forms.  Fourthly,  tho* 
is  the  tact  of  a  relation  between  tbe  personal  Creator 
and  the  work  of  bis  fingers,  and  that  relation  is  a  lela- 
tioa  of  love  ;  for  God  looks  upon  bis  creati<ai  at  every 
stuge  of  its  progress,  and  pronounce*  it  very  good. 
Fifthly.tbere  is  throughout  B  sublime  simplicity  which 
of  itself  is  characteristic  of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  er 
of  a  philosophical  specolation.     See  Crratid!?. 

(ft,)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discus  si 
any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  Eitna 
thereauit*  of  modem  discovery  igsinstthe  literal  Inrth 
of  this  chspler.  Oneor  two  remarks  of  a  general  kind 
must  here  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  light 
eoald  not  have  existed  before  the  snn,  or,  at  any  nie, 
not  that  kind  of  liiiht  which  would  le  necessuy  for 
the  support  of  vegetable  life ;  whereas  tbe  Mosaic  aar- 
rative  makes  Ught  created  on  the  first  day,  trees  and 
plants  on  the  third,  and  the  son  on  the  firnrth.  Te 
this  we  may  reply,  that  we  ronat  not  too  hastily  btild 
an  argument  upon  our  ignorance.     We  do  not  jbiar 

when  the  creative  flat  was  first  put  forth.  Tbe  ven 
act  of  creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of  laws; 
but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws  must  have 

in  tbe  full  statnre  of  manhood,  but  are  Iwm  and  grow. 
Similarly,  the  lower  ranks  of  being  mlf>ht  have  bees 
influenced  by  certain  necessary  coniiitions  during  ths 
first  stages  of  tbeir  existence,  which  conditiona  wen 
sflerwards  removed  without  any  disturtiance  of  the 
natural  functions.  Again,  it  is  not  certain  that  Us 
langDBgs  of  Genesis  mn  only  mean  that  the  sun  wa* 
crraled  on  the  fourth  day.  It  mag  mean  thai  tbM 
only  did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  plasM. 

With  tERard  to  tbe  *ix  days,  many  have  tboogkl 
that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six  periods,  with. 
out  defining  what  the  length  of  those  periods  is.  Ko 
one  can  snpposs  that  the  divine  rest  was  literally  s 
rest  of  twenty-fbnr  houts  only.  On  tba  coDtnry,  Iha 
divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There  has  been  ns 
enatien  since  the  creation  otman.  This  is  what  Gen- 
esis teaches,  and  this  geology  confirms.  Bnt  God,  sH- 
er  six  periods  of  creative  activity,  eotend  into  thai 
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Sabbath  Id  which  bl>  work  bu  been,  not  *  vork  of 
creation,  bat  of  redemption  (John  v,  17).  Nn  atlempt, 
faowerer,  which  baa  »»  yet  l»«n  made  to  identify  Iheie 
BIX  periods  with  correipODding  geological  epochi  can 
1>«  pronounced  Mtisfactory.  See  Gbolooi.  On  the 
other  huid,  it  aeemi  rasb  and  premature  to  aaieit  that 
no  reconciliation  it  powlble.  What  we  ought  to  main- 
tain if,  that  no  reconcllialion  ii  neceuary.  It  ia  cer- 
tain that  the  anthoi  of  Che  tint  chapter  of  Geaeiii, 
whether  Uoies  or  some  one  elae,  knew  nothing  of  ge- 
ologj'  or  astronom}'.  It  is  certain  that  h«  made  use  of 
phnueoloKy  concerning  physical  facts  in  accordance 
witb  the  limiled  range  of  inform atian  which  he  pos- 
aessed.  It  u  also  certain  that  the  Bitjie  wa>  never  in- 
tended to  reveal  la  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own 
Gwnltiea,  lighlly  nsed,  could  put  ua  in  posaoaabn.  We 
have  no  buainesa,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  defctipljon  of  phyaical  pbe- 
nomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  ishea  it  ia  aaid  that  by 
means  of  the  flrniament  God  divided  the  waters  which 
were  above  from  those  which  were  beneath,  vre  admit 
the  fact  without  admitting  the  implied  explanation. 
The  I/ebrtK  anppoaed  that  there  esialed  vaat  reser- 
voin  above  him  correaponding  to  the  "waten  under 
tbe  earth."  IVe  know  that  by  certain  natural  proc- 
esM*  the  rain  deacenda  from  the  clouds.  But  the^fio 
remains  Ihe  aama  Lhat  there  art  watera  above  aa  well 
as  below.  Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw 
more  light  on  these  interesting  question*.  Meanwhile 
it  may  safely  b«  said  that  modem  discoveries  are  in  no 
way  oppoaed  to  the  great  onUines  of  tbe  Uoaaic  cos- 
mogony. That  tbe  world  was  created  in  six  stages, 
that  creation  was  Ij  a  law  of  gradual  advance,  begin- 
ning with  inorganic  matter,  and  then  advancing  from 
the  lowest  organiama  to  tbe  bigbest,  that  aince  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  upon  the  earth  no  new  species  have 
come  into  being ;  these  are  statements  not  only  not 
diapToved,  but  tbe  two  last  of  them  at  least  amply  con. 
firmed  by  geological  research. 

3.  To  the  description  of  Faradiae,  anil  the  history  of 
the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge,  very  similar  remarks  ap- 
ply. All  nations  have  their  own  version  of  these 
facta,  colored  by  local  circumstances,  Jtnd  embellished 
according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  Ihe  tradition  haa  taken  mot.  But 
if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of  these  traditions, 
any  root  from  which  they  diverged,  we  cannot  doubt 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  earliest  record  of  tliese  mo- 
mentous beta  is  that  preserved  in  tbe  Bililc.  We  can- 
not doubt  this,  l)ecauae  tbe  aimplicity  of  the  namtlve  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  wa  are 
acquainted.  This  aimplieity  ia  an  atgnment  at  once  in 
favor  of  the  greater  antiquity,  and  also  of  the  greater 
tjutb^lness  of  the  stor^-.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  aup- 
pore  that  traditions  so  widely  spread  over  the  aorface 
of  the  earth  as  are  the  traditioni  of  the  Creation,  the 
Fall,  and  the  Deluge,  should  have  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  ^t.  It  is  quite  as  impossible  t4]  suppose  that 
that  venion  of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  re- 
ligions aspect  la  tbe  purest.  Is  not  also,  to  take  the 
lowest  ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

(1.)  Opinions  have  difTered  whether  wa  ought  to 
take  the  story  of  tbe  Fall  In  Gen.  iii  to  be  a  literal 
fttatement  of  bets,  or  whelber,  with  many  eipositors 
since  the  time  of  Phllo,  we  should  regard  it  aa  an  sile- 
gory,  framed  in  child-like  words  ss  bcHtlcd  the  child- 
booil  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  as  a  deeper  eplr- 
itnal  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not  to 
deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should  we  overlook 
tbe  very  hnportant  bearing  which  this  narrative  has 
on  tbe  whole  of  the  subsequent  hittory  of  the  world 
■nd  of  Israel.  De1>ti-ch  well  aayt,  "The  atoiy  of  the 
Fall,  like  that  of  the  Ctcation,  hai  wandered  over  the 
world.  Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed 
it  up  with  their  geography,  their  bielorr,  their  my  thol. 
*i;y,  altboBgb  it  has  never  so  completely  changed  form, 
and  color,  and  apirit  that  you  cannot  reeognlae  it. 
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Here,  however,  in  the  law,  it  pretervaa  tiie  character 
of  a  universal,  human,  world-wide  fact ;  and  the  groans 
of  Cnation,  the  Redemplion  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
the  heart  of  every  man,  conspire  in  their  testimony  to 
the  most  literal  tmlb  of  tbe  narrative."  See  Fall 
or  Man. 

(i.)  The  oniveraality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facts  of  ge- 
olc^.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend  for  a 
universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself,  it  is 
true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  lhat  was  only  be- 
cause it  covered  what  was  then  the  known  world: 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to  all  that 
part  of  tbe  world  iMch  tuiit  (An  iiiiaiiiadi  and  tbis 
is  enough,  on  the  one  bond,  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  white,  on  the  other,  the  geological  difficulty, 
oa  well  OS  other  dlfflcnltiee  concerning  the  ark,  and  the 
numl'eT  of  animals, disappears  with  Uiis  interpretation. 
See  Dki.oob. 

S.  When  we  come  down  to  a  Uter  period  in  tbe  nar- 
rative, where  we  have  the  oppoHunity  of  testing  the 
aGcunc;  of  tbe  historian,  we  lind  it  in  many  of  the 
most  important  particuian  abundantly  corroborated. 

(I.)  Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  Ihe  story  of  Ihe  confusion  of  tongnea,  and  the 
aubaequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  setting  It  aside.  Indeed.  If  the  reading  of 
a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Birs  Nimrud  may  be 
trusted,  there  ia  independent  evidence  corroborative  of 
the  Biblical  account.  But,  at  any  rote,  the  other  ver- 
sions of  tills  event  ore  far  leas  probsble  (see  theso  in 
Joecphus,^ii(.  i,  4,  3;  Euseb.  fVn^.  £<>.  ii,  U).  The 
later  my tbs  concerning  Ibe  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the 
gods  are  apparently  based  upon  thia  atory,  or  rather 
upon  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impassible  to 
suppose,  as  Kulisch  does  (Cmott,  p.  913),  that  "  tlie 
Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend  into  a 
medium  for  solving  s  gieat  and  important  problem.*' 
There  is  not  the  smsilcst  appearance  of  any  such  de- 
sign. The  legend  Is  a  perveraion  el  the  history,  not 
the  history  a  coniment  npon  the  legend.  Tha  inci- 
dental nmark  concerning  the  bmouB  giants,  the  prog- 
eny of  the  "sons  of  God"  and  the  "sons  of  men"  (Gen. 
vi,  4).  aeems  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  demigod  heroaa 
of  ancient  mythology. 

(2.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispenion,  (hat  all 
languages  had  one  origin,  pbilolO)^cil  research  has  not 
as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any  very  cer- 
tain  resniL  Many  of  the  greatest  philologists  (Bopp, 
Lrpnins,  Bumouf,  etc. ;  Rinan,  ffUloirt  da  Lattgaet 
Setaitiqm,  I.  v,  c.  3,  3)  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  lodo-Enropean  and  the  ShemiUc  tongues. 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not  to 
mention  many  others)  seem  at  preeent  to  stand  out 
in  complete  isolation.  The  most  that  baa  been  ef- 
fected is  a  classification  of  languages  into  three  great 
families.  This  classification,  however,  ia  in  exact  ac- 
cordance wilh  the  threefold  division  of  the  race  In 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Jnphet,  of  which  Gene^  tells  Da. 
Sec  PHiLOLOor  (Comparative), 

(3.)  Another  factwhieh  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
earlier  cbapteisof  Genesis,  the  derivation  of  Ihe  whole 
human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For  the  full  proof 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Ptichard'a  Fhytieal 
I  i'larj  ■fManiind,  in  which  the  subject  Is  ditcnsscd 
with  great  care  and  abititr.     See  Adah. 

(4.)  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  tbe  bima-Jidt  his- 
torical character  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Genesis  is  to 
be  found  In  tho  valuable  ethnological  catalogno  con- 
tained in  chap.  x.  Ennbei,  who  has  devoted  a  volume 
{Dit  VUlieiiqfel  der  Gtneiu)  to  Ihe  elucidation  of  this 
document,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  Its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  althouKb,  in  accordance  wilh  bis 
theory  as  to  tbe  age  of  tbe  PenUteuch,  he  oaslgnB  to 
it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  and  lOOt 
B.C.     See  ErHHOLoav. 
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Of  tba  mtnate  acctincy  of  this  Uble  weliiva  abaii- 
d*iit  proof:  for  intUnce  (Gen.  x,  4),  Tanbiih  le  called 
tbe  aon  of  Jftvui.  Thie  indicites  tbat  the  ancient  in' 
imbitants  of  Tanhlsh  or  TaHesttu  io  Spun  were  em- 
neODsly  considered  to  be  a  Phunicien  colony  like  thote 
of  otber  towns  in  its  neitthborbood,  and  that  thej' 
■prang  from  Javan,  that  ia,  Greece.  Thut  they  were 
of  Greek  origin  ta  clear  from  the  acconnt  of  Horodotus 
(1. 163).  Alio  (ver.  8),  Nimrod,  tbs  ruler  of  Babal,  is 
called  the  ton  of  Cuih,  which  ia  in  remarkable  uniaon 
vrith  the  mythological  tales  conceminj;  Btt  and  his 
Egyptian  descent  (comp.  Diodor.  Sic.  i,  !8,  81 ;  Pau- 
auiiaa,  iv,  23,  G).  Sidon  alone  if  mentioned  (ver.  16), 
but  not  Tgna  (comp,  xlix,  IS). which  arose  only  in  the 
time  of  JoHhua  (Joah.  xix,  29)  i  and  that  Sidon  *■■  an 
older  town  than  Tyrus,  by  which  It  was  atlerwanis 
eclipsed,  ia  certified  by  a  number  of  ancient  reports 
(comp.  Nengitenlierg,  J)t  Sebiu  Tyriomm,  p.  6,  T). 

4.  With  tbo  patriarchal  history  (lii  sq.)  begins  ■ 
historical  sketch  of  a  peculiar  cbancter.  Ilie  circuni. 
atantial  details  in  it  allow  us  to  examine  more  cloMly 
the  historical  cliaracler  of  these  accounts.  The  nu- 
mcroui  descriptions  of  the  mixle  of  life  In  those  daj's 

where  a  enlilime  simplicity  quite  worthy  of  patriarchal 
life,  and  never  to  be  fouud  again  in  later  history.  One 
cannot  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  possible  in  a 
bter  period,  estranged  tmax  ancient  simplicity,  to  In- 

The  autbencity  of  the  patriarchal  blatotjr  conld  be 
attacked  only  by  analogy,  the  true  historical  test  of 
negHtiTe  critidtm ;  but  the  patriarchal  bister^'  bai  no 
analogy  J  while  a  great  historical  bet,  the  Moeaical 
theocracy  Itself,  minht  hero  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
tmlh  of  Geneaii.  Tbe  theocracy  stands  without  anal' 
ogy  in  the  history  of  the  human  race^  and  is,  neverthe> 
less,  tnie  above  all  bitlorical  doubt.  But  this  theoc- 
racy cannot  have  entered  into  history  without  prepar- 
atory evenla.  Tbc  facts  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  theocracy  are  contained  in  the  accounts  ofGene- 
^,  Moreover,  this  preparation  of  the  theocracy  could 
Dot  consist  in  the  ordinary  providentiiil  guidance.  The 
ruce  of  patriarcbB 


I  also  lea 


usthe 


peculiar  and  entraoTdinary.     Tbe  opponents  ofGi 
■is  (brget  that  the  marvelloai  events  of  patriarchal  his- 
tory which  offend  them  moat,  partake  of  that  charac- 
ter of  tbe  whole  by  which  alone  thie  history  becomes 

(1.)  There  are  al»o  many  separate  vestJges  warrant- 
ing the  antiquity  of  these  traditions,  and  proving  that 

Jacob,  the  progenitor  of  the  Israelites,  Is  introduced 
not  as  the  first-born,  which,  If  an  unbistorlcal  and 
merely  external  exaltation  of  that  name  had  been  the 
aim  of  the  author,  would  have  been  more  (br  this  par- 

(3.)  Neither  the  blemishe*  in  the  history  ofAbn- 
bam,  nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  among 
whom  even  Levi,  the  progenitor  of  the  wcetdDlal  race, 
fbrma  no  exception,  are  concealed. 

(8.)  Tbe  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are  so 
much  blamed  by  the  opponents  of  Genesis,  on  account 
of  the  description  given  of  the  life  of  Jacob,  produces, 
in  the  history  of  Atiraham,  a  picture  of  moral  great- 
ness which  could  have  originated  only  in  facts. 

(4.)  Tbe  fttitbfttlness  of  the  author  manifests  itnlf 
also  oepecialiy  in  the  description  of  the  expedition  of 
the  kings  from  Upper  to  Westpm  Asia ;  in  his  state- 
ments concerning  tbe  person  of  Melchiaedck  (Gen. 
xiv);  in  the  circumstantial  details  given  of  the  inci- 
dents occurring  at  the  purchase  of  the  hereditary  bur- 
ial-place (chap,  xxiii);  in  the  genealogies  of  Arabian 
triljoB  (chap.  Jt^v);  in  the  genealogy  of  Edam  (chap. 
'''  y  remarkable  details  which  are 


(6.)  Passing  oi 


hthe 


>  a  lal«r  portion  of  the  book,  we 
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Hud  the  writer  evincing  tbe  most  aecarate  knuwledgt 
of  the  aute  of  society  In  Eg;'pt.  The  E|{yptiaii  Jeal- 
ousy of  foreigners,  snd  especially  their  hatrod  of  shef- 
herda;  the  use  of  interpreters  In  the  court  C^bo,  mc 
learn  th)ni  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct  caate) ;  tba 
existence  of  caste;  the  importance  of  tbe  {neMhoedi 
theuseofwinebythekings(WUkiason,  ii,14a-]Sf}j 
the  fact  that  even  at  that  early  time  a  fettled  trade 
existed  between  Egypt  and  other  countrica,  are  all 
conflrmed  by  the  monuments  or  by  later  writers.  Ss 
again  Joseph's  priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of 
gold  round  his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  be  rides,  the 
hody-goard  of  tbe  king,  the  rites  of  burial  (tboogb 
mentioned  only  incidentally),  are  spoken  of  with  ■  mi- 

as  to  the  credihitity  of  the  historisn.  In  putkeUr, 
tba  account  given  (ilvii,  13-3G)  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Pharaohs  became  proprietors  of  all  the  lands, 
with  tbe  exception  of  those  belonging  to  tbe  prM*t(,ia 
confirmed  by  Herodotus  (ii,  ing],  and  by  Diodonu  Sic- 
ulus  (i.  73).  The  manner  of  embalming  described  a 
Gen.  1  entirely  agrees  with  tbc  description  of  Herodn- 
tuB,  ii,  Bl,  etc.  For  other  data  of  a  similar  kind,  coof 
pare  Hengstenberg  {Die  Saelur  tfoi't  warf  .4rjjpfti^ 
p.  21  sq.).     See  Eavpr. 

G.  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said,  to 
notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  atcr- 
ory  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to  relir 
to  one  more  Instance  In  which  suspicion  has  been  c«K 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  Three  atoric* 
are  found  in  three  distinct  portioiu  of  the  book,  which 
in  their  main  features  no  doubt  present  a  striking  sn- 
ilarity  to  one  another,  namely,  the  deliverances  of  Sa- 
rah and  Rebekab  from  the  'harems  of  tbe  EgrptiaD 
and  Philistine  monarch!  (xii,  10-20;  xx;  zsvi,']'!!). 
These,  it  is  said;  besides  containing  certain  improbabil- 
ities of  statement,  sre  clearly  only  three  different  ver- 
sions of  the  same  story. 

It  is  of  course  jHsi^e  that  these  are  only  differcDt 
versions  of  tbe  same  story.  But  is  it  psycholagicallj- 
sn  very  improbable  that  die  same  incident  should  bap. 
pen  three  times  in  almost  the  same  manner?  All  mm 
repeat  themselves,  and  even  repeat  their  mistakes; 
and  the  repetlUon  of  circumstances  over  which  a  man 
has  no  control  is  sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  rrp- 
etition  of  actions  which  he  can  control.  VTts  not  the 
state  of  society  in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  on 
way  improbable  that  PLarnoh  on  one  occatioD,  and 
Abimelccb  on  another,  should  )isvf  acted  in  the  niee 
seltish  and  arbitrary  manner?  Abraham,  too,  myk 
have  been  guilty  twice  of  tbe  aane  sinful  cowardice; 
and  Isaac  might.  In  similar  circumstances,  have  n)|iie<t 
bis  father's  example,  callhig  it  wisdom.  To  say.  u  a 
recent  expositor  of  this  l»ok  has  done,  that  tbe  object 
of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  represent  on  iJen,  sscb 
as  "the  sanctity  of  matrimony,"  that  "in  his  hands 
the  facts  are  subordinated  to  ideas,"  etc.,  is  to  cot  op 
by  the  very  roots  the  historical  character  of  tbe  booL 
The  mythical  theory  la  preferable  to  this,  for  that 
leaves  a  substratum  of  fact,  however  it  may  have  br«i 
emi-ellisbed  or  perhapa  disfigured  by  tradition.  If  tbe 
view  of  Delltzsch  is  correct,  that  xii,  10-20  is  Jeho- 
visticj  zx,  Elobistic  (with  a  Jehovirtic  addition,  ver. 
18);  Jtxvi,  I-IB,  Jehovbtic,  but  taken  from  wriltea 
documents,  this  may  to  romc  minds  oiplain  the  repeti 
tion  of  the  story. 

Tbi^re  is  a  further  difScnlty  about  the  age  of  Ssnb. 
who  at  tbe  time  of  one  of  the  occurrences  must  hare 
been  65  yean  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her  beaoly, 
therefore,  it  Is  said,  long  since  fsded.  In  reply  it  ^ 
been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  127.  abtwas 
then  only  in  middle  life ;  that  consequently  she  weald 
hove  been  at  66  what  a  woman  of  modem  Eoro|e 
would  be  at  36  or  40,  an  age  at  which  personal  attrac- 
tions are  not  necessarily  impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  inswo- 
tng,  which  tries  to  cast  suapicion  on  the  veiaci^  of  lli 
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writer,  becaniie  of  difflcultiei  Boctt  u  theie.  The  poa- 
idve  evidence  it  DverwhelmiiiB  in  (avot  of  bii  criedi- 
bilitf.  The  patrurchal  lent  beneath  the  (bade  ofuine 
■pruding  ti«,  the  wulth  of  floclu  and  herd*,  the  free 
uid  generous  hoapitalit)'  to  BtraDKers,  the  ■tiife  for  the 
well,  the  purchaM  of  the  cave  of  Machpelih  toi  a  bnr- 
ial-[jace — we  feel  at  once  that  these  are  no  InveDtlons 
of  »  Inter  writei  in  more  civilized  times.  So  again, 
what  can  be  more  life-like,  more  louchingly  beautiful, 
Uian  the  picture  of  Hagor  and  Isbmael,  the  meeting  of 
Abraham's  servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Bachel  at  the  well  of  llaran?      There  Is  a  fidelity  in 


ncideni 


whici 


reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anything  mo 
completely  trinsport  us  into  patriarchal  times  thi 
the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  between  Abr 
ham  and  Melchludek  ?  The  very  opening  of  the  sto- 
ry, "  In  the  daya  of  Amtaphcl,"  etc.,  reads  lilte  the 
work  of  some  old  chronicUr  who  lived  not  brfrom  the 
time  at  which  he  speaks.  The  archaic  forms  of  names 
of  places,  Bela  ror  Zosr;  Chatsstson  Tamar  for  En- 
gedi;  Emek  Shaveh  for  the  King's  Vale;  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  as  descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  after  wards 
the  Dead  Sea;  the  eipresiion  "  Abram  the  Hebrew;" 
am  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the  nar- 
rative. So  also  are  the  nsmet  of  the  different  tribes 
who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan;  the  Re 
phaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  And  in  the  time  ol 
Joshna  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh.  liil,  12),  anc 
the  Zaiini,  Emim.Chorim,  who  are  only  mentioned  be 
"      "  "         euch  (Deal,  ii,  10, 12).     Quite  ii 
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keeping  wi 

ing  bis  trained  servants"  (niv,  14)— a 
occurs  nowhere  else  —  and,  above  all,  tbe  cbaracter 
and  position  of  Helchizedek:  "  Sunple,  calm,  great,  be 
comes  and  goes  the  prieat-king  of  the  divine  history." 
The  representations  of  the  Greek  poets,  saya  Creuzer 
(dynt.iv,  378),  bll  very  far  short  of  this;  and,  as  HO- 
veroick  Justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no' theo- 
cratic invention,  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priesL- 
ly  offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  tbooc- 
T>cy.  Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God,<'the 
most  high  God,  possesspr  of  heaven  and  earth,"  oc- 
cars  also  in  the  Phienician  religions,  hut  not  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  la  again  one  of  those  slight  but  accurate 
touches  which  at  once  dislingnishes  the  hislorian  from 
the  fabulist.     See  IUeij^hizedee. 

V.  A  mkw  md  Dale  o/Cimpatiiim.—It  will  be  seen, 
ft'om  what  has  t>een  said  above,  that  the  lx>ok  of  Gcne- 
■is,  though  containing  different  documents,  owes  its 
existing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single  author,  who  has 
digested  and  incorporated  the  materials  he  found  ready 
to  his  band.    A  modem  writer  on  history,  in  the  same 


clent  chroi 


,.       _    e  briefly  the  substance  of 
the  older  document,  neglecting  its  form. 

was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  discussed  apart 
from  the  general  quntion  of  the  authorship  of  the  en- 
tire Pentateuch.  Under  that  head  we  shall  show  thai 
this  could  have  been  no  other  than  Moses,  and  that 
the  entire  work  was  finished  when  be  deposited  a  copy 
of  the  law  within  the  "  sides"  ef  the  sacred  Ark  (Dent. 
X,  S).  See  pBnTATEncH.  We  shall  here  confine  oar- 
selves  to  a  notice  of  the  attempt  of  some  critics  to  aa- 
csrtain  the  period  when  Genesie  was  composed,  from  a 
fsw  passagea  in  it,  which  they  ssy  must  be  morAro- 
Kssnu,  if  Hoses  was  really  the  author  of  the  book  (e.  g. 
Tuch,  Cammanior  Qbtr  GmettM,  p.  Ix:tiv  >q.). 

A  diKincUoD,  it  is  obvions,  most  l>e  made  between 
utachnmisms  of  a  subjective  cliaracter,  originathig 
merely  in  dogmatic  preconceptions,  and  such  as  relate 
to  matters  of  fkct.  Thus  (he  rejection  of  prophecr 
leads  crilica  like  Vater,  Von  Bohlen,  and  Kalisch  to 
eonclnde  that  pasaages  of  Scripture  declaratory  of  mat- ' 
ten  rwUixed  in  the  history  of  laroel  mnit  bare  been  ' 
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written  snbaeqoent  to  inch  events.  But  even  as  r«> 
gards  matters  offset,  the  existence  of  anachronisms 
requires  to  lie  placed  beyond  doubt,  before  they  can 
have  any  vreight  in  such  a  case,  just  because  of  the 

as  that  of  an  earlier  ace  allowing  such  contradictions. 
To  notice,  however,  a  few  examples :  Brbron  (Gen. 
liil,18;  uiii,3),itl>allegedfromJosh,iiv,lD;  xv, 
13.  was  not  so  named  until  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
'  ila  ancient  name  being  Kirjath-Arba  (Gen.  xxiii,  2). 
That  Hebron  was  the  original  name  appears  fma  the 
fact  that  on  ita  first  mention  it  is  so  designated.  In 
Abraham's  time  it  was  also  called  Mamre  (xxiii,  19), 
'  from  an  Amoritish  prince  of  that  name  (liii,  18;  xiv, 
IS),  Subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  Mosaic  age,  the 
Anaklm  pofiBcssed  the  place,  when  it  received  the  name 
of  Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  "a  great  man 
among  the  Anakini"  (Josh,  xiv,  16).  The  pUce  Iian 
(Gen.  xiv,  14),  it  is  also  alleged,  received  that  name 
only  in  the  time  of  the  judges  f^m  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
its  original  name  being  Laish  or  Lesbem  (Josh,  xix, 
47 ;  Judg.  xviU,  29).  The  localities,  however,  are  by 
many  thought  to  be  quite  distinct;  the  former  being 
Dun-Joan,  between  Gllead  and  the  country  round  about 
Zidon  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  16),  the  adjunct  Jaon  being  In- 
tended to  dtstlngubh  it  from  Dan-Laiih  in  the  same 
neigbborbood.  See  Dan.  In  Genesis,  these  critics 
fhrther  add,  ftequently  occurs  the  name  Btthd  (xii,8i 
xxviii,  19;  xxxv,  IS);  while  even  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  the  place  wss  as  yet  called  Lux  (Josh,  xviii, 
13).  But  the  name  Bethel  was  not  dret  given  to  the 
place  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  there  be- 
ing no  occasion  for  It,  since  Bethel  was  the  old  patri- 
archal name,  which  the  Israelitca  restored  in  the  place 
of  Lui,  a  name  given  by  the  Canaanites.  IIib  ex- 
planatory remarks  added  to  the  names  ofcertain  placea, 
as  "  Bela,  which  is  Zoar"  (Gen.  xiv,  2,  S) ;  "  En-misb- 
pat,  which  ia  Kadesli"  (ver.  '),  and  some  others,  the 
opponents  of  the  gen  ainenesa  regard  as  indications  of 
a  later  age,  not  considering  that  these  explanstioaa 
were  required  even  for  Ibe  Mosaic  age,  as  tba  ancient 
designations  were  forgotten  or  rarely  used.  For  prov- 
ing Ihem  to  be  anachronisms,  it  must  tie  shown  (hat 
the  new  namea  were  unknown  in  the  time  ofHosea, 
though  with  the  exception  of  "the  king's  dale"  (xiv, 
17),  which  does  not  a^in  occur  till  !  Sam.  xviil,  IG, 
all  the  names  are  referred  to  as  well  known  in  tba 
books  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding.  The  no- 
tice that  "  the  Canaanite  was  "then  in  the  land"  (xii, 
6;  .\ili,  7),  is  thought  to  imply  that  the  Csnaanitea 
were  still  in  possession  of  Palestine,  and  so  could  not 
have  been  written  till  offer  their  expulsion.  But  such 
is  not  the  import  of  the  passage.  The  descent  of  the 
Canaanites  from  Ham,  and  their  progress  Onm  tba 
Bouth  towards  Palestine,  had  been  described  (x,  lfi-19), 
and  they  are  now  represented  as  in  possession  of  the 
land  to  which  the  "sons  of  Eber"were  advancing  ft»ni 
an  opposite  point.  Standing  in  connection  with  the 
promise  of  the  land  to  Abraham,  this  notice  contrasts 
the  present  with  the  promised  future.  The  passage 
(Gen.  XV.  18)  where  the  land  of  Israel  is  described  aa 
extending  from  the  river  of  Egv-pt  (the  Nile)  to  the 
great  river  (EnphTstes),  it  ie  alleged,  could  only  have 
been  panned  during  the  splendid  period  of  the  Jews, 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  LUerallg  taken, 
however,  the  remarlc  is  inspplicable  to  any  period, 
since  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  no  period  of  their 
taistoi?-  extended  so  far.  That  pronii^e  must,  there, 
fore,  be  taken  in  a  rhetorical  sense,  describing  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  proper  country  as  situated  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  remark,  "Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  or  Israel"  (xxxvi,  SI), 
could  not  have  been  made,  it  is  maintained,  nnlil  the 
establishment  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy — an  assump- 
tion which  overlooks  the  relation  of  this  statement  to 
the  promises  of  a  royal  posterity  to  the  patriarchs,  and 
espedalty  that  In  an  iinmediately  preceding  passage 
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(xxxr,  11).  It  Manda  In  a  reUli-M  >iiDi1ir  to  Dent. 
xvii,  li,  wben  th«  sreclion  of  a  kingdom  u  viewed  as 
■  ncceeuTj'  Map  lu  Urael'i  deielopmenL  Thia  ex- 
pUnstionwillofeonrsB  nol  Batiifj  those  who  hold  th»t 
in  a  Biniple  hUtoriral  atyic,  a.  etalement  having  aucb 
prophetical  reference  "  ia  nol  only  prepoMcnina,  bat 
impuBBiblfl"  (Kalitch,  Gaiait,  p.  601);  bat  Bgainat  ra- 
tionaliaCic  prepoueMiona  of  Ihia  kind  there  ia  no  ar- 
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VI.  ConmBilariea. — The  tolloxing  sre  expreaaly  on 
£ba  whole  of  this  book,  the  must  important  being  des- 
ignated bv  an  aslcriek  (*)  prefixed :  Orif^n,  Commat- 
laria  (in  Opp.  ii,  1) ;  also  Jlomiaa  (ih.  U,  GS) ;  Chrysos- 
lom.  llomtSa  (in  Opp.  Iv,  3 ;  aUo  {Sptiria}  ib.  vi,  61 9) ; 
and  Smnonu  {H.  iv,  746,  T9G} ;  Jerome,  (iairiliima  (in 
Opp.  ill,  301);  EucheriuB,  Commrnluria  (in  Bibl.  Mux. 
Pair,  vi);  Isidore,  CommnOana  (in  Opp.  p,  283);  D«- 
minnus,  Erpmilio  (in  Opp.  iii,  889) ;  Bede,  EipotiHo  (in 
t^pp.  iv,  19);  also  Qmrartwi  (i5.  viii,  78) ;  Aknin, /». 
lei-rngaiitmet  (Hagueiuu,  1529,  8vo ;  also  In  Op}i.  I,  ii, 
B03) ;  Angelomus,  CommtnUa-'m  (in  Fez,  Theaaur.  IV, 
i,  IS);  Kemigiua,  CammeBlaimt  {ii.  IV,  1, 1){  Hngo, 
Amolaliima  (in  Opp.  1,  8);  Rupert,  CommeHlani  (in 
Opp.  i,  1);  Aquinas,  Erpoalio  (Antwerp,  1G7!,  Lugd. 
1B73,  Bvo;  Paris,  1641,  fot.);  <£colan)padia»,  Adnota- 
tiona  (Bull.  l&SS,  IGSfi,  8vd);  Zwingle,  Adaolaliimei 
(Tigut.  1B27;  also  in  Opp.  iii,  4);  Zeigler,  Coramenla- 
rii  (DaBil.  1540,  ro].)i  Fruaina,  A<Uinimet  (Rom.  1541, 
fol.);  *Luther,  EnanaHonti  (by  diflcrent  eds.,  part  i, 
Vitemb,  1644,  foi. ;  ii-iv,  Norib.  1550-4 ;  together, 
Fmncof.  1545-50,  8vo,  and  later;  also  in  Op,  Eitg.  I, 
il;  In  English, London,  1855,8ro);  Melanchthon,C<>n- 
meatariia  (in  Opp.  il,  877);  Musculua,  Commatta  ' 
(Basil.  1554, 1565,  ICOO,  fol.) ;  Honcala,  Ommniai 
(Complut.  1556,  fol.);  Chytrams,  Commntatiai  (ViJ 
temb.  1557,  15H(,  1590,  Svo);  •Marloratua,  EtpoiUio 
(Par.  156S ;  MorK.  1568, 1580, 1584,  fol. ;  Genev.  loSO, 
Svo);  'Calvin,  /n  Ctnrtim  (in  Opp.  1;  nlao  tr.  Lond. 
1678,  4to;  also  lb.  1847-50,2  vols.  8vo);  Strigel,5cA<»- 
Ua  (l.ip).  1566,  1574,  Svo);  Selnwlier,  Conamlariia 
(Lips.  1569,  fol.)  ;  Martyr,  CimmerUariiu  (Tlgar.  1572, 
1579.1595;  Heidelb,  1606,  fol.);  Brentius,  Ctmfflento- 
rii  (in  Opp.  i);  Brocard.  Inlfrprttatii)  [mTfticall  (L 
B.  1580,  8vo ;  lb.  1584,  4tn ;  Dmnen,  I5f5, 1593, 4to) ; 
Fabr^fiu^  Cmmaitariia  (Lips.  1584, 1592,  8»o ;  1590, 
Argent.  1584,  4to);  "rerCTim  [Romanist],  Commmla- 
rim  (Bom.  1589-1698,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Colon.  1601, 1606, 
Ven.  1607,  fol.;  LuRd.  1616,  4  vols.  4to:  and  Uler); 
Mu»eu9,  Audigmij (yitgitb.  1595,  (i>l.);  Marllnengoe, 
Gloua  (PatBv.  1S97,  3  voU.  fnl.);  Daabiti,  PreJiglen 
(Lpi.  1697, 8vo) ;  Klercer,  CBmmtMariut  (Genev.  1698, 
fol.);  Kalmankoi,  ^dxn  -^BO  (Lublin,  a.  a.  fol.); 
HammclmanD,  AdmMlioMM (Uff.  1600,  foL);  Stella, 
Comtatnlaria  (Rom.  1601,  (bl.)  ;  Schmuck,  Ailfgimg 
(I.pz.  1603-9,  in  8  pti.  4to) ;  Gesner,  Diipatalvma  (Vi- 
icmli.  1604, 1613, 1629,  4tD);  Lyaer,  CommaUarvu  (in 
6  ptB„  Lips.  1604  sq.,  4to) ;  'Willet.  Sir/old  Comnoi- 
tor? (London,  1605,  fol.);  Delrio,  Commnlarii {l.-agi. 
1608,  4to);  Runge,  FralrelKmn  (Vitemb.  1608,  8vo): 
Parens,  Conmmtariut  {?nntot.  1609, 1614,  4lo);  Ge- 
iick,  AiiiUgang  (Vpi.  1611,  1632,  fol.);  De  Petiglian, , 
Commtnlana  (Ven.  1616,  4to) ;  Ferdlndei,  Commenio-  I 
Hona  (Lugd.  1618-28,  3  vols,  fol.);  Babington,  Kola 
(In  Worla,  i) ;  Mereennus,  <2iw«rtoB«.[poleniiral]  (Par. 
1633,  fol.);  Gariia,  tH$cmiio  (Ctssaraug.  1«34,  fol.); 
Bohme,  EriUirv^  [mvftic^il]  («.  1. 1624;  also  in  his 
other  works) ;  Rivetns^  EnrnMiona  ( L.  B.  1633. 4to) ; 
Gerliard,  Cimmalania  (.len.  16:17, 1654. 16.48,  4to) ;  De 
la  llaye,  CommaUnrii  (Lugd.  1638,  Par.  1661,  1663,  2 
voK  fol,);  Sylvius,  Commfnton'ti*  (Doaci,  1639,  4to): 
Ligbtfoot,  Obtovaliaiu  {lA>ni,  I64S;  also  in  Weria,  11, 
339);  and.4RiH>la(iaiics(ifr.  X,  632)',  Gaudentiui,  Cuaa- 
tat  (Pisis.  16M,  4to):  Cartwright,  AdnoUBiona  [from 
Targums]  (I/ind.  1648,  8vo;  also  in  Criliri  Socri,  i); 
Rivet,  Erfrri/irtiotw*  (In  (Vp.i,1);  Terser,  .4  rfiM((Kio- 
att  (fpMl.  1C57,  fol.) ;  Chemnitz,  JJupWoKoM*  (Jen. 


1665,  IJps.  1T11 ;  Vitemb.  1716,  4tii) ;  Calov,  Ommim. 

lariiu  (Vitemb.  1671,  4to);  Hughe*,  fipoaittMi  (Load. 
1E72,rol.);  Cac«ius,C«nneiUariiu(ln0^.i.1);  akn 
Cum  (ill.  Ii,  1);  Anonymons,  Tradadim,  etc.  [patrit- 
tic]  (Paria,  1682,  19mo)i  Hasaon,  f^uHftoMca  (Pud, 
1685-8,  a  vols.  12mo);  Bomparte,  Nala  [from  profuH 
■onrces]  (AmsC  1689) ;  Aklba-Bor,  Spy  '^-'SK  [Rak- 
tilnical]  (Sulzb.  1690,  1T00,  4to,  and  Utu);  'PBtricfc, 
Coamnlary  (Lond.  1695,  4to ;  afterwards  embodied  in 
Patrick,  Lowth,  Arnold,  and  Wbitby's  Cmunnbnjca 
the  Bible);  Schmld, /ldiu(a(iaiut  (Argent.  1697,  4la); 
GUntiburg,  D^is  ^'S3  (Amit.  1718,  4to) ;  Band 
ben-Isaak,  ""lEisf  TJ^a  S^l  [polemical]  (Halle,  1714, 
4to);  Von  Sanden,  Quaitiima  (Regiom.  1716,  4lii); 
Duquet,  Eiplicaliait  (Paris,  1T32,  6  vols.  12ino) ;  Sao- 
dus,  LedioHtt  (Ven.  17SS,  jta);  Hagcmann,  Bttradt- 
wigat  (In  8  parts,  Bmnawick,  1734-6,  4to);  Lnokap. 
Traiulatim  (1740,  8vo);  Haltsma,  Curm  (Fraoeck. 
1TG8, 41o);  Dawson,  Abfa (Und.  1763-87, S  voU. 4lo); 
Hurray,  Lertunt  (Newc.  1777,  2  vols.  8vo);  Daboo, 
*i«!t3,  etc.  (In  Mendetuohn'a  Penlalnch,  Berl.  1781-3; 
Svo,  and  later);  Giesebrecbl,  Erhlanaig  (Rostock,  1784 
sq..  2  vols.  4to);  Soemana,  Nolo,  etc.  (London,  1787, 
Svo);  Rudiger,  ErUHnmg  (Stendal,  1788,  Svo);  Har- 
wood,  .4iiiiora(iDRa(Lond.  1789,  8va);  Ilgen.  Vrhttit, 
etc.  (Halle,  1708,  Svo) ;  Franks,  Rtmialt,  (Halif.  1801; 
8vd);  Dimock,  Kaitt  (Glonroter,  1804.  4to):  Rosen- 
mUller,  SrIuJia  (Lips.  1821,  Svo);  Fuller,  DiioMm 
(London,  1825,1836, 12mo);  Close,  Z>u»iir>M (Londoo, 
1828,  l!mo);  Rudge,  JjKturrt  (London,  1828.  2  vols. 

'1vo);  Schnmann,  AamHali/i  (Lips.  1829,  B%-o);  Sell. 

j  mann.  Cehert.  (Uamm,  18SI,  Svo) ;  Cogblan,  Commm 

1  lars  (London.  1833. 3  vols.  6vo) ;  *Von  Bohlcn.  EriiM. 
Immg  (Konig!>b.  1835,  Svo);  Von  Schrank.  Combo- 
(arias  (Salzburg.  1835,  Svo);  Sibthorp,  Ohtmatimt 
(Lond.  1835,  Bvo) ;  *riele,  Commtntar  (ErI.  1BS6,  in, 
vol.  i)  ;  Warner.  Erpaiilien  (Lond.  1838,  Svo)  ;  "Tach, 
C'-mmmlaT  (Italic,  1838,  8vo);  Priuilx,  Camparium, 
etc.  [antiquarian]  (London,  1842,  8va);  *De  Sola  and 
others,  Ifala  (Lond.  1S44,  Svo) ;  Heim,  Itfirt  (Stnltg, 
1846,  8\-o)  J  "Turner,  Comp/aJaa  (N.  York,  1816.  Svo); 
Trcvanion,  ^rrrnona  (Lond.  1847,  Bvo) ;  SchrAder,,4ai- 
Irgtay  (Berl,  1848, 8vo) ;  Evans,  Sermoiu  (Lond.  IMS, 
12mo);  Sorensen,Camiii«i(ur  (Kiel, IB61, Svo);  •Kno- 
l>el,  Ertldnng  (Lpz.  1852,  Bvo,  In  the  Kv^gif.  exiy, 
kdbi.);  Candlisb,  iMIvrti  (Edinb.  1863,  3  vola.  l3nM; 
Lnnd.  1868,  3  vols.  Bvo) ;  Paul,  Anafytit  (Edinb.  1861, 
Svo);  *Delltisch,  Audrgms  (Lpt.  1862,  1F5S,  Bvo); 
Jervis,  Xoln  (Lond.  1852,  Svo);  *Bnsh,  A'oto  (N.  Y. 
1852,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Macgregor,  .Volti  (London.  1851, 
Bvo);  Cumming,£«Bfiii7f(l.ond.l853,8vo),'  PrestoD, 
.ViKfS  (London,  1853,  Bvo) ;  Putnam,  Cosp.  n  Gm.  (K. 
Y.  1861,  Svo) ;  Howard,  Tr./rm  8epl.  (Cambr.  1856, 
Bvo)  ;  ■Kalisch,  Commatary  (London,  1859,  8i-d)  ; 
Wright,  AVm  (Lond.  1859,  Bvo) ;  Groves,  Connmnlatf 
(Cambr.  1861, 12mo);  tlBniSeltUTam, ErUdnng (BerL 
1862,  4U>)  ;  Guhmer.  CommaUariut  (Halle,  I860,  Bvo); 
bIfo  Utbcri.  etc.  (Hal.  1863,  Bvo) ;  Rahmer.  QwcHums 
(Brcslau,  186B,  Svo);  'Murphy,  Qmiiiealatg  (lielfaat, 
1863 ;  Andover,  1866,  Bvo) ;  Jacobus,  \olr.  (X.  York, 
1865,  2  vols.  I2mo) ;  Quarry,  Aulliartiip  of  GfH.  (Load. 
1866. Svo);  Conant.ftitieiJ  IVrrion  (N.  Y.  1868,  8vo); 
"Tnvler  Lewis,  CoiJinwnlory  Jn  the  Am.  ed.  of  Lange'a 
Bibilvjfil,  ed.  Dr.  Schaff,  New  York,  1868,  Bvo).      See 

Old  Testament. 

OeneBitu,  St.,  ■  comedian  of  the  time  of  mode- 
sian,  of  whose  conversion  the  following  marvellou 
but  doubtful  story  is  tnld.  He  wss  playing,  before  the 
emperor,  the  part  of  a  candidate  for  Christina  baptism, 
robed  in  the  babit  of  a  catechumen.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment in  the  force  when  the  emperor  vaa  to  judge  lbs 
new  convert,  he  was  suddenly  convinced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  declared  himself  really  a  convert.  He  was 
sconrged  and  tortured,  bat  nothing  could  shake  Us 
fidelity,  and  be  was  dectpltaled.    DiSerent  dalea  an 
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d  for  hla  death :  TlUimioiit  ind  Roinut  fix  It  it 
A.D.aSS;  BironiuBUidFleiuystA.D.aUS.  Hu  day 
In  the  RomiD  CitlioHc  calendar  it  Aug.  25.  Hotrou 
hms  mads  tbii  ipocryphal  faistory  tbe  subject  of  ■  tnij- 
edy.  Sea  Ada  SmdoruBi,  Auguat,  vol.  v;  Ruioict, 
Acta  Siitetra,p.'m;  Butler,Z,inf  ^(AcSunte.Aug.Ss. 

O-enet,  Frah^oik,  *  Frencb  preUte,  wu  borD  it  \ 
A-risnan  Oct.  16, 1040.  He  l^canie  canim  and  theo- 
logisnortbecsthedrilof  Avignon,  and  in  1686  titibop  j 
of  Vsiaon.  Impliisled  in  thealfait  of  the  DohgMtrt  of 
CAilMood  of  Tonlonw,  whom  be  had  received  in  hii 
diocflH,  and  who  were  beld  ta  lie  Januniata,  he  waa 
BTTested  in  IGSB,  and  Imprisoned  for  fifteen  montbi. 
The  pope  finally  per«u»did  Louia  XIV  lo  reatore  Ge- 
net to  his  dioceae.  He  was  drowned  in  170!,  while  on 
his  way  ftom  Avignon  lo  Vaison.  He  it  the  author 
of  Theo/egit  MoraU,  which  was  diupproved  by  the 
bishops,  and  condemned  by  the  TTniveraity  of  Louvain, 
Harrb  10, 1703.  The  beet  edition  ia  that  of  17]o  (B 
vols.  1 2mD) ;  it  waa  reprinted  at  Rouen  in  1749.— Hoo- 
fer, jVbur.  Bios.  GMrah,  xi»,  878. 

CtonetUlScl.  aatrologera,  -who  pretended  to  calco- 
late  mena'  nativitiea  by  erecting  achcmes  and  horo- 
scopes, to  know  what  poeition  the  atara  were  in  at  their 
birth,  and  thence  to  foretell  their  good  or  bad  fortune. 
"And  becouae  some  of  ttiese  pretended  to  determine 
poaitiTely  of  the  lives  and  deatha  of  kinga,  which  was 
reputed  a  very  daogeroaa  piece  uf  treason,  therefore 
the  lawa  of  the  alate  weie  more  severe  against  tbem 
oven  under  the  heathen  emperora,  as  Gothofred  ahows 
out  of  the  ancient  lawyera,  Ulpian  and  Pauius';  and 
that  waa  another  reason  why  the  Church  thought  It 
proper  to  animadvert  upon  these  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  ecclesiastical  censures,  as  thlnlilng  that  what 
the  heathen  lawa  had  puniahed  as  a  capital  crime  ought 
not  to  pasa  unregarded  In  the  discipline  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  was  this  crime  that  expelled  Aquila 
ftom  the  Church.  For  Epiphanius  aaya  (^De  Mtmarii 
tt  /Vnuicnbu)  be  waa  once  a  Christian,  but,  lieing  in- 
corrigibly bent  upon  the  practice  of  astrology,  the 
Church  cast  him  oul,  and  then  he  became  a  Jew,  and 
in  revenge  set  upon  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  to 
corrupt  those  texts  which  had  any  relation  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ."— Bingham,  Orig.  Ecet.  bx.  xvi,  cb.  v. 
See  DiviMATion. 

.  aoaeva  (French  Geniive),  capital  of  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  the  same  name,  celebreled  fqr  its  historical  and  ' 
religions  aasocial  ions,  and  in  particular  as  the  seat  of  the 
reformatory  laborsofCalvin.  Thecanton  had,in  1B60, 
82,876  Inhabitants,  of  whom  <0,06S  were  Protestants, 
42,03S  Roman  Catholics,  831  Dissidenta,  377  Jews. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  Geneva  was  an  oh>ct  of  dis- 
pute between  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  who  was  an  imme- 
diate feudatory  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  count 
of  Genevois,  wiio  ruled  the  adjoining  province  of  9^ 
Toy.  AftertlieextinctioDof  tbelineoftbe  count*  of 
Genevois.tbedukesof  Savoy  were  appointed  their  Bue- 
cesson  by  the  German  emperor  Siglsmnnd  (1482). 
Hence  the  claim  of  Savoj  upon  Geneva,  ftvm  which 
the  Genevans  could  only  free  themselves  by  alliances 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Fribourg  (1d19)  and  Berne 
(15-2G),  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Reformation.  The  latter 
was  introduced  into  Geneva  liy  Parei,  Fromment,  and 
olhen.  about  1S32,  and  in  1G36  was  offlcislly  establish- 
ed. Being  put  nikder  the  ban  by  tlie  bishop,  tile  city 
declared  the  episcopal  sea  vacant,  and  declared  itself  a 
repnljlic.  Calvin  flrat  came  lo  Geneva  in  1536.  and 
alter  an  abMnce  of  a  fenT  years  returned  in  IMl.when 
he  won  aocceeded  In  making  himself  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  apiritoal  ruler  of  the  town.  Thus  Geneva 
beesmethenHtropolisof  L^ivinism.  and.  as  such,  exen 
cited  a  great  influence  njiDn  all  the  Calvinistic  churcli- 
et.  From  1798  to  1814  Geneva  was  united  with  France; 
in  lau,  its  territory  having  been  enlarged  by  the  an- 
neullon  of  a  few  Savoyan  and  French  communes,  it 
iolMd  the  Swiss  Confederation  as  the  £2d  cankoi.    The 
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Befti'Died  Stats  Church,  which  in  I8G8  had  16  congre. 
gationi  and  3o  mlnialera,  has  for  ton^e  time  been  under 
the  influence  of  KatJonalLun.  and  a  part  of  the  ortho- 
dox membera  have  therefore  organized  a  Free  Evan- 
gelical Church,  which  has  a  celebrated  theological 
school,  several  of  whose  professora,  as  Merle  d'Aubignfi 
and  Gauaaen,  have  ettubliahed  a  great  theulogical  rep- 
utation throughout  the  Froteslsnt  world. —Thourel, 
ulo{redeGeiwi>e  (Geneva,  1BG3);  Cherbuiiei,  Cosffe 

ht  Gentvou  (Geneva,  1868).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Ovnewa  Bible.    See  Eholibii  VtiHsioNa. 

0«neTiiv«,  St.,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  waa, 
according  to  tradition,  born  at  Nauterre,  near  Paris, 
about  423.  By  the  advice  of  St.  Germain,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  she  took  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  when  af- 
terwards accused  of  hj'pocrity  and  superstition,  she 
was  warmly  defended  by  the  bishop.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  frightened  at  the  upproach  of  Attila, 
cDnlemplaled  leaving  their  city,  Geneviiive  dissuaded 
them,  saying  that  Paris  nouid  be  spared;  and  as  the 
prediction  proved  true,  she  i>ecame  tbo  object  of  general 
veneration.  She  also  advised  the  building  of  a  church 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  r«ul,  in  which  she  was  afterwards 
buried,  and  which  bears  her  name.  She  died  in  612. 
Her  reputation  for  sanctity  became  so  great  that  Sm- 
con  Stvlites  inquired  about  her  ftom  all  persona  com- 
ing fnim  Gaul.  Miracles  were  said  lo  lake  place  at 
her  tomb.  There  exists  a  life  u(  her  in  Lathi,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  written  eighteen  ye.. rs  after  the  death 
ofClovia.  The  life  of  St.  (jeraiaiu  by  the  priest  Con- 
stance, said  lo  have  been  written  during  her  lifetime, 
relates  her  consecration  by  that  bL-hop.  See  the  Bol- 
Isndista,  Acta  Sanxl.  July  Bl ;  Char]icnli<T,  Vie  it  St. 
Gmeviiie  (1687] ;  Butler,  ^.iru  o/Oe  SaiaU,  Jan.  3. 

0«iievldTe,  St.,  Cauom  of,  called  also  canoni 
regular  of  the  Congregation  of  France,  a  congregation 
of  canona  regular  (•].  v.)  eeUbllshed  in  1614  by  Charles 
Faare,  a  member  of  the  abbey  ot.St.Vincentof  Senlls, 
who  effected  a  reformation  of  the  French  canons  which 
was  soon  adopted  by  seveni  other  ablieys.  Cardinal 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  in  1619  had  been  made  abbot 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve  du  Mont  al  Taris,  being 
desirous  to  reform  bis  abbcv,  sent,  in  IG24.  for  twelve 
members  of  St. Vincent  ofSenlis,  and  made  Faure  its 
spiritual  superior.  In  1684  the  pope  continned  the 
new  congregalion.  Scon  after  ita  flrst  chapter  gener- 
al was  hi^ld,  which  was  attended  by  the  superiors  of 
fldecn  bouses,  and  elected  Faure  coadjutor  of  the  abbot 
ofSt.Genevibve  and  general  of  the  congregation.  The 
king  tiad  previously  given  up  his  right  of  non^inating 
the  abbot  of  St.Geneviive,  and  consented  that  he  be 
eiecled  every  third  year.  Helyot,  in  his  History  of 
Religious  Onterr,  states  that  at  his  time  the  congrega- 
lions  had  in  France  67  abbota,  28  priors,  2  provosts, 
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and  3  hospitali,  besides,  in  th«  Ketherlands,  S  ■bbots 
and  B  priors.  A  Urge  number  of  pariBhes  »er»  setved 
by  iU  membem.  1 1  wai  custoniary  to  elect  one  of  the 
channllora  of  the  Univemit;  of  Paris  ftom  thii  con- 
gregatioD.  lUlyot,  Vin.  dtt  Ordm  R'tig.,  art.  Ganovj- 
biat.    (A.J.S.) 

QonevliTe,  Bt.,  Dangbteis  of  (more  cominan- 
Ij  called  MInitniont).  >  monattic  ordvr  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  founded,  in  Ifttfi,  at  Vaa,  by  Knn- 
eiaca  de  Blosset,  for  the  purpose  of  nuraing  the  aiclt 
and  tnstnictini;  girls.  In  164iB  it  woa  united  by  Maiia 
Bonnean  de  Rutwlle  BeaahaniDls  de  AllnmiOD  with  a 
tiidilar  onlcc  whidh  she  had  fauuiled  in  1661,  under  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Family.  The  order  obtained  con-  I 
eiderable  reputation,  and  extended  widely.  Iti  mem-  \ 
bera  took  no  vova,  but  only  promiMd  a  fiiithful  obser- 
vation of  the  rule  and  the  atatutea  of  the  aociety  M 
long  aalbey  might  belong  to  it.— Helyot,  Diet,  du  Or- 
draRdig.,  att,  Miramionea. 

Oenins,  Attenuant.     See  Gdaiidiah  Ahobl. 

Q«iiiiadiiIB,  patriarch  of  ContUntinople,  succeed-  I 
ed  Anatoliua  \a  that  dignity  A.D.  458.  He  was  a 
man  of  quick  partf,  and  composed  HonUUi;  a  C<.«- 
motiary  on  PaaC»  Epiitla  ;  and  a  CamMentary  on  Dim- 
id.  He  died  .K.U.  471.  Hia  writinga  are  ln»t,  except 
an  EpitlU  pressrved  by  OtynBoa,  and  other  fragments, 
all  of  which  are  given  by  Migne,  Patrolo^  Grrtca, 
tom.  IxxxT.— Evagrlua,  HiH.  Enl.  ii,  11 ;  Dupin,  Ecct. 
n-rilirt,  iv,  156;  Ceillier,  AulturM  Sacrn(Pazit,  1861), 

xi,aib. 

Oennadlui,  patriarch  of  Constactinople  (wboM 
proper  name  was  George  Scbolarios),  waa  one  of  the 
moat  original  and  prolific  writers  In  tbe  Greek  Cburcb 
of  the  lath  century.  He  waa  secretary  to  the  emperor 
John  Pnlifologn*,  and  attended  tbe  Council  of  Floi^ 
cnce  in  143S,  while  yet  a  lavman.  He  became  an  ec- 
clcslaatlc  in  1U9  or  1450,  'and  entered  a  monastery, 
taking  the  name  of  Gennadius.  At  Florence  he  hid 
declared  himself  strongly  on  the  side  of  union  with  the 
Ijtln  Church,  in  three  oraUona  to  be  found  in  Hai^ 
doain,  Cmeilla,  ix,  446  (supposed  to  lie  much  Interpo- 
lated). An«r  becoming  a  monk  he  cban^d  hia  views, 
and  wrote  againat  the  Council  of  Ferraia-Florence.  In 
1453  he  was  made  patriarch  by  the  anIUn,  hot  retired 
in  I4B8,  and  died  about  1460.  Some  have  disputed  tbe 
Identity  of  Seholariua  with  Gennadius,  but  Renaudot 
puts  it  beyond  doubt,  A  list  of  his  writinf(s  will  be 
bund  in  Keniudot,  who  edited  his  liomily  De  Euchor 
rittia  (Paris,  1704),  and,  in  a  largi-r  edit.,  with  Heletius 
and  others  (Paris,  1709,  4tn).  Ilia  treatise  ripi  rpr 
apiapoi,  Dt  Prtdatiualioiit,  was  edited  by  Ijbertinna 
(Prague,  1673, 8vo).  Migne,  In  Ailrob^  Greco,  torn. 
cl.t,  gives  Renaudot's  dlsaertation  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ing! of  Gennadius,  with  hia  writings  as  folhjws;  Cnfl- 
feiiio  Fida  (i,  \^:—HonUia:—Oratiimf  in  Sytutdo 
Florenl,i—Da  Predfttinatiom:  —  De  Deo  in  TrvtUnte 
MHO.' — Epitlolif  ,■  and  other  writings.  Fabricius,  Bibli- 
etkeca  Craat  (ed.  Harles),  xi,349  aq.,  gives  Renaudot's 
list  of  thi  writing*  of  Gennadius,  seventy-aix  in  num- 
ber, and  adds  twenty-four  more.  See  also  a  list  of  his 
writings  and  thT-lr  varioua  editions,  in  Hoffmann,  S>k 
SiOsmfiiUckfi  Uxibm.  il,  166  sq.  Of  the  writings  at- 
tributed to  him,  perhaps  tbe  most  important  are  the 
two  Confessions  made  for  the  aultan,  (1)  'O^iAin  (or 
a/ioAoyin)  pgBitira  irtpi  tIk  ipOqi  '"'  a/naiuireu  via- 
TiutTvy\(HaTunnir;  and  (2)  a  dialf^e  wtpi  rijco^oS 
Tijs  aunjpiat  tov  afSpiiraii'.  both  given  in  Migno 
(Or.  and  IjlL).  in  Kimmel,  JUbnumnUa  /Wn  Etxki. 
O.vtilalii  (Jena,  1850,  8vo),  and  in  Gass,  Gtmtadiai 
and  PInhe  (sec  below).  These  confessions  have  been 
critically  studied  by  Dr.  Otto,  who  gives  the  text 
of  the  dialoRue,  o  literary  histoiy  of  the  two  confea- 
rions,  and  an  investigation  of  the  genulneneaa  of  the 
dialoi^p,  in  XrilKkkjl  Jur  JUwor.  Theologir,  xx,  S89 
sq. ;  xxxiv,  111  aq. ;  and  srparateiy,  from  addiUonal 
sources,  Dtt  Patriarch  Geima^o*   Con/tHim   (Wien, 
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1864).  Otto  deddea  that  the  dialogue  ns  not  «i 
iiy  Gennadius,  but  is  probably  a  recvniion  of  tb 
pai  nvit^  cpunfiTKf  (falsely  ascribed  t 
made  by  tome  Greek,  in  the  interest  of  tbe  C 
Kome.  to  favor  the  union  of  tbe  Greek  and  Laz 
churches.  As  it  gives  the  proceaakn  of  tbe  Bai 
Ghost  from  tJie  Father  and  the  Son  (Migoc,  ua-tk 
p.  32-2  D),  the  Utins  and  Latiniilng  Greckt  hai>  nat 

Church  Sutory,  cent,  xv,  pt.  ii,  cbap.  ii.'g  S3;  D(fB. 
Eat.  Writert,  v,  llOj  Fabriciua.  BtbSolk.  Gnrm,l:: 
Hoefer,  .Voav.  Bicg.  Giniralt.  xix,  9U  ;  Gas%  «aw. 
diut  OKd  Pielfm  (Breslaa,  1814). 

OflimadltlB,  MAsaiijEssiB,  a  preab7t«r  af  Kir- 
seillee,  a  Gaul  (end  of  6th  century).  Althongk  w 
mndeni  wriurs  aaaert  that  be  was  •.  bisbop,  torn  in 
of  Marseilles,  others  of  Toledo,  be  w>b  onha  praM^ 
ter.  He  was  veined  in  Greek  and  LUin,  and  a  ]iiai- 
DUB  Student  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fiitlken.  Kt 
wrote  a  number  of  liooks,  of  which  only  two  have  n»r 
down  tons:  (1.)Dt  Virii  Ubiitribua,  or  Ot  Scrifkrix- 
EccJetiaitieU  (Catalogue  of  F.ccle«iasticel  Wriirtii.  ■ 

Joined.  Itbegins  where  Jerome's  ends.  A.D.  aK.cK 
ends  493.  There  have  been  many  editkMB  of  il,  la- 
sides  that  which  is  inserted  in  the  worits  of  St.  Jenor: 
the  best  is  that  of  Fahricins,  in  his  BOiiiMm  Eaiii- 
aiUea  (lismb.  1718,  fol.).  (S.)  Dt  EctJaiaitirit  Dr- 
ma/iiiu  (Hamb.  1694  and  1614,  4to).  Gcnnadiis  1^ 
vocates  doctrines  on  free-will  and  p:  edestinatiiia  aci- 
lar  tolhose  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium.  "  In  his  Owe* 
De  Dogmalibvi  EcdaituUrit,  he  says,  God  SrsI  ctal 
warns  man,  and  invite*  him  to  aalvatim ;  it  is  ia  Ik 
power  of  man  to  follow  him.  In  his  work  Aa  Tvii;^ 
/tufrtAtu,  cap.B8,he  speaks  of  Augnstine  with  ccBBta- 
dalion,  yet  does  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  by  wtiiaf  n 
much  he  fell  into  the  error  of  which  SoIdbwb  u<j  ■ 
the  10th  chapter  of  Proverba,  '  In  thf  mnltinit  d 
words  there  wanuth  not  sin.'  He  makes  mentiea  ^ 
an  error  which  had  arisen  from  much  apeaking.  atl 
evidently  refers  to  tbe  doctrine  of  abeolute  fnd^ 
nation.  This  arose  from  carrying  thing*  to  ai  <a- 
treme,  bnl  for  all  this  Augustine  had  not  Uka  iiSii 
heresy"  (Neander,  Jiii(<«y  of  Drguuu,  I^rland's  tnvi 
p.  S83).— Dupin,  Eccl.  WHIeri,  iv,  185  ;  Uoaboin.  <^ 
Hut.  ii,  S41  i  Neander,  C*.  Out.  ii,  647 ;  Hook.  &r*i. 
Bioff.  V,  289;  Cave,  BUl.  Lil.  (Genev.  1720,  foU),  L  ES. 

Qamm'OB  (rtnniof,  i.  e.  higkAorm.  but  t.  l  r>- 
viaCj,  apparently  given  (!  Hacc.  xii,  3)  aa  tbe  law 
of  the  father  of  the  Syrian  general  ApoIloDius  (^  1 0; 
but  perhaps  It  I*  a  mere  epitbeL 

Oeanath  (rtrvo'S,  apparently  for  the  CfaaU.  r;i 
or  (tnW,  gardtiL,  q.  d.  "garden-gate;"  pettapi  [« 
Scbwan  anggests.  Fi^ett.  p.  !54]  ttVTa  the  "  Ttm-fo- 
den,"  V')y'  r!!,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  [lf<BfT. 
ii,  5]  as  lying  west  of  the  Temple  mosnt),  the  asan 
according  to  Josephus  (.War,  v,  4.  2),  of  one  rf  fc 

the  conrse  of  the  second  wall,  which  has  been  gnrf< 
dispnied.  See  Calvart.  Hia  account  is  aa  Mian: 
"  But  the  aecond  (wall),  while  it  had  Its  Ifptaiat 
fh>ni  that  gate  which  they  called  'Gennath,'  wbnt 
belonged  to  tbe  first  wall,  yet  encircling  only  tit 
northem  slope  [or  qoarterj,  reached  aa  fhr  as  Aauaii'  , 
(T6  Ii  hiiTipov  r^  piv  apx/f  dir*  wvX^c  iiji*.  t* 
rftvd^  JjcaXoui',  roil  wpwrou  nixo'V  oiaar,  trAir 
utvov  ii  ri  vpovdfjmov  rXipa liotrov  rb^'ti  /iiifftnf 
Avruvinc);  from  which,  together  with  tbe  nnlcn 
tbe  following  conclusions  are  certain  :  (1.)  Tbe  fiU* 
question  fonned  part  of  the  fir«t  wall  that  skirted  Iti 
northern  hrow  of  Mount  Zion,  for  tbe  aecond  nil  cri 
have  started  IVom  this  quarter,  since  it  ran  northiifi 
and  lay  between  the  first  and  the  third  wall  on  ifr 
samaeideofthecity.  (3.)  It  was  situated  at  ((*e  poisi 
coat  of  the  tower  Hlppicus,  wbkh  formed  the  eenwa 
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agrMmenC  between  topo^traphofs ;  Iho  foilowing  con- 
■iileralions  will  sarre  lo  ihovt  that  it  was  conBulsratile : 
Ql.]  There  were  two  other  aajaeent  UJwon,  not  Terj- 
£ir  from  each  other,  alon^  the  Mme  wall,  and  the  gate 
must  have  been  beyond  them  all,  as  they  would  have 
been  UMleis  for  defense  if  inclosed  within  the  aecond 
wall ;  nor  does  the  pncipiloua  rock  here  admit  egreu 
fin-  lome  diilance.  [3.]  Several  indications  of  the  junc- 
tion of  (be  walli,  if  not  of  the  gate  in  question  itself, 
have  been  diuavered  about  1000  feet  east  otthe  pref. 
enC  JiSa  gate  (Williams,  ffolg  City,  i,  Append,  p.  B3 
sq.);  this  would  make  the  line  of  the  aecond  wall  cor- 
respond very  newlv  to  the  modem  division  between 
the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  quartera.  The  only 
objection  ofany  force  against  this  location  of  tbo  gate, 
and  consequently  of  the  wall  in  question,  ia  that  it 
hrinifa  the  Utter  upon  the  side  of  a  descent,  where  no 
entpneer  would  think  of  constructing  a  mural  defence, 
as  It  would  lie  commanded  by  the  blgber  ground  ont- 
Bide.  On  the  other  band,  tbe  hill  is  not  so  sleep  t£  is 
implied  in  this  argument ;  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
wall  here  was  erected  specially  because  the  nature  of 
the  ground  afforded  a  pecnliarly  favorable  situation, 
bnt  simply  to  include  tbe  existing  buildings;  nor 
wonid  the  matter  be  much  improved  by  carrying  the 
wall  a  little  further  tip  tlie  same  general  shelving 
wedge  of  land,  which  here  extends  indefinitely  west- 
ward. Moreover,  llw  weakness  of  the  aecond  wall  at 
this  point  may  have  beea  the  reason  for  tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  three  impregnable  towers  expressly  so  as 
to  flank  it.     See  Jerdsalbm. 
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xlv.  34 1  Mark  vi,  53),  invariably  found  in  the  N.  T. 
in  place  of  the  Gk!()i1!:9ar  iriwijadp)  of  the  Apocry- 
pha (1  Hacc.  xi,  67),  and  usually  lUso  of  Josephus 
(ITor,  ill,  10,  7,  8).  In  the  Talmudical  writings  and 
Targums  we  always  And  the  latter  Ibrin  Hebraiicd 
-i5S->»,  Gisaar',  as  an  equivalent  of  niW,  Kiimt'- 
TtA  or  CHWseRETH  (Lightfoot,  Work,.  iiVZW);  ftom 
which  accordingly  it  has  usually  been  derived,  by  an 
interchange  of  i  for  3,  and  the  Insertion  of  S;  al- 
though others  derive  It  from  V.'\,  a  valley,  and  IXJ, 
a  iboot  or  flower,  as  If  i.  q.  "tbe  vale  of  dowers"  (Je- 
rome, Ofp.  vii,  103,  ed,  Migne),  or  fiom  ',|,  a  garden, 
and  ^i;^,  a  prince,  as  if  i.  q.  ''  the  prince's  garden" 
(l.ightfoot,  i,  480),  or  even  from  Sharon,  a  (brtile  vale 
nut  far  dlsUnt  (Iteland,  Pata^.  p.  103,  ZEO). 

1.  The  (own.  This  is  varioosly  named  In  the  0.  T. 
as  Ciimrrtlh  (or  "  Chinncrelh,"  Josh,  xix,  86),  where  it 
ia  assigned  to  Napbtali.  In  laur  times  itwaa  called 
Grmaar  (10531,  MtgiOa,  C,  ■),  and  in  the  Talmudic 
period  one  Jonathan  l«n-Charsa  was  from  there  {To- 
apkla  Kttim,  t.  f.).  At  the  time  of  Farchi  (beginning 
of  the  11th  century)  it  was  still  in  existence ;  doubt- 
leas  the  ruins  Gaanr.  still  found  at  the  preKnt  day 
one  hour  noilh-nest  of  Tubariyeh,  according  to  Forst 
(ff«t.  Lrx.  p.  676,  a),  although  no  modem  map  lays  it 
down.     See  Cihxbsetk. 

2.  The  dlarict  (N.  T,  y.-j.  lood).  named  f^om  Its  So- 
ste-like  fwm  (like  the  l^y  of  ■  li:s,  or  lyre).  This 
was  a  small  region  of  Galilee,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake,  vlilted  by  Chrl-t  on  his  way  (sonlhwanl 
along  the  lake)  to  Capernaum  (Matt,  xiv,  B5,  86).  It 
Is  described  by  .Ii.scphus  <  If  or,  lil,  10,  8)  as  about  four 
mQes  In  length  snd  three  in  breadth,  and  as  distin- 
gnlsbed  for  its  (vrtilrty  and  beauty.  The  Talmud  nlso 
CBtrai.  44)  describes  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  lov- 
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lying  district  (ns^a)  under  the  same  name  (Tl'IpSitX 
Dr.  Robhison  thus  describes  it  (Sii.  Htt.  iii,  282  sq.'): 
"  Tbe  plain  upon  which  we  now  entered  from  Medjel 
la  at  first  called  Ard  el-Medjel,  but  further  on  Ukes 
the  name  of  tt-Ghumir, '  Little  Gbor,'  which  strictly, 
perhaps,  includes  the  whole.  It  is  exceedingly  fertila 
and  well  watered;  the  soil,  on  the  southern  part  at 
least,  is  a  rich  black  mould,  which  in  the  vicinity  of 
Medjel  is  almost  a  marsh.  Its  fertility,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  exceeded ;  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables 
are  produced  in  abundance,  including  rice  in  tbe  moist- 
er  parts,  while  the  natural  productions,  as  at  Tiberias 
and  Jericho,  arc  those  of  a  more  southern  latitude. 
Indeed,  in  beauty,  fertility,  and  climate,  the  whole 
tract  answers  weU  enough  t?  the  glowing  though  ex- 
aggerated description  of  Josephus.  Among  other  pro- 
ducUoDS,  be  speaks  here  also  of  walnut-trees,  but  we 
did  not  note  whether  any  now  exist."  It  is  a  cres- 
cent-siiapod  plain,  alwut  three  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  abut  In  by  stoep,  m^^d  bills.  Only  a  few 
patches  of  It  are  cultivated,  its  melons  and  cucumbers 
bdng  the  first  and  best  in  market,  owing  to  its  deep 
depression.  Tbe  rest  is  covered  with  tjtngied  thickets 
of  lotus-trees,  oleanders,  dwarf  palms,  and  gigantic 
thistles  and  brambles.  (See  also  Wilson,  i.anif>  qf 
Bible,  ii,  136  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Bwk,  U  636; 
Stanley,  Palulitu,  p.  368.)  In  this  identification  of 
the  plain  of  Qennesarel  with  the  one  in  question,  Mr. 
De  Saulcy  coincides  (A'amrtire,  ii,  B66-8;  see  also 
Hackett's  lUuitm.  p.  S3D).     See  CAPERNAnu. 

3.  The  Lakt  (Xipvii,  N.  T.  and  Josephns),  or  mtfcp 
(BJ«p,  1  Mace,  xi,  67 ;  K^aro  riM-fnopa,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii,  6,  7),  or  KB  (07,  0.  T.).  Josephus  calls  it  Gm- 
naaritii  (X'tvytieapint,  Am.  xviii,  2,  ]),ond  this  seems 

of  oarera(Strab.xv1,p.7S5;  riin.v,10;  Ptol.v.lG). 
At  its  north-western  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  (Matt,  xlv,  34),  (him  which  the  namo  of  tbe  lake 
was  taken  (Josephus,  War.  iii,  10,  7).  The  lake  is  also 
called  in  the  N.  T.  "  Sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the  province 
of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western  side  (Matt, 
iv,  18;  Mark  vii,  81;  John  vi,  ])i  sod  "Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias," fi-om  the  celebrated  city  (John  vl.  1;  so  also 
Borhebr.  Chron.  p.  400;  the  Talmud,  Midnah  KoM. 
fol.lO!,l;  Fausanias,X.>viiT<^pff,  v,T,3;  Eusebi- 
us,  Xi/j^  Ti/3(piac,  Onom.  p.  v.  Sapwv ;  see  also  Cyr, 
ad  Jr:  1, 6).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  the  numerous 
names  given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.  Its  modem  name  is  likewise  itair  ru- 
in Josh,  xi,  2,  "  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth"  are 
mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that  is  t.tn 
referred  lo  (comp.Deut.  iii,  17;  Josh,  xii,  8),  and  "the 
plains"  are  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  Most 
of  our  Lord's  public  life  was  spent  in  the  environs  of 
the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  On  its  shores  stood  Caperna- 
um, "  his  own  city"  (Matt,  iv,  IB) ;  on  its  shore  he 
called  his  first  disciples  from  their  occupation  as  fisher- 
men (I^ke  r,  1-11);  and  near  Its  shores  he  spoke 
many  of  his  psrablea  and  performed  many  of  his  mir- 
acles.   This  region  was  then  the  most  densely  peopled 

verv  shores  of  the  lake,  white  numerous  Urge  villages 
dotted  the  plains  snd  bill-sides  around  (Porter,  Haitd. 
book,  p.  424). 

A  "  moumfnl  and  solitary  silence"  now  reigns  along 
theshoresof  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret,  which  were  infor- 
mer ages  studded  with  great  cities,  end  resounded  with 
the  din  of  an  active  and  indnstriona  people.  Set-en 
out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred  to  ore  now  unin- 
habited ruins;  one,  Magdala,  is  occupied  by  half  h  dos- 
en  mud  hovels ;  and  Tilierias  alone  retoiuB  B  wretched 
remnant  of  its  fonner  prosperity.      See  Oalilee,  Sea 

Oenneaaretli ;  0«nneaariUa.     See  Glkkksv 
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Oenno'ufl.     See  Gexkxub. 

GenondSi  Antoine  EuobNs  de,  ■  French  print 
■nd  puUticist,  wu  born  in  I7Di  at  HontilimBrt.  Af- 
UT  tbe  first  expulsioD  of  Nspoloon  be  sDtered  tbe  ser- 
vice of  l.oui9  XV'III,  and  Iwcame  adjutant  of  tbe  prince 
cie  Polignac.  la  1820  lie  eitebliihed  the  Journal  Le 
Di/amvr.  In  1821  be  bought  the  journal  EtoUt,  the 
name  of  which  in  1827  waa  cbant'ed  into  GauUe  de 
f'roMct.  In  1S22  he  wai  ennobled.  After  being  for 
(onie  limi;  cenwr  under  the  ni[ni«t:y  of  Villile,  he  en- 
tered the  prieithood,  but  Boon  davotad  hinielf  as"" 
wholly  to  the  editing  of  political  paper*.  After  the 
Revolution  of  July  he  was  one  of  the  most  violent  de- 
fenders at  the  fallen  dynasty,  and  was  involved  on 
thut  account  in  difficulties  with  the  pope  and  the 
French  bishops.  In  IMS  ha  was  elected  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputiea  for  Tonlonee ;  and  after  the 
outbrealt  of  the  Revolution  of  1B4B,  he  moved  in  the 
Chamber  of  DeputieB,  though  withont  eflecC,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  concerning  a  reatoration  of  the  el- 
der branch  of  the  Douibona.  Besides  several  politicftl 
pamphlets,  he  wrote.  La  RaHon  da  C/triidmitme  (Bd 
edit  Paris,  1841,  12  vols,):— t**  pera  de  I'rgliK  da 
Irau  prem.  likkt  (PariB,  1837}  :—Ltfoni  el  uiodeUi  dt 
BU.  MacTM  (Paris,  1837)  -.—La  Vie  (fa  Jitui  Ckritt  it  da 
ApHf  (Paris,  1836:  2d  edit,  IMB) ;— tf utoi™  dan 
amt  (Paris,  1B44) :—//»(.  de  Fnmtx  (Paris,  1844-1847, 
16  vols.).  He  also  puliliahed  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  of  Thomas  h  Kempjs'e  ImitaUon  nf 
C3rw(,  and  new  editions  uf  the  works  of  Ualebranche, 
of  the  spiritusl  works  of  Fenelon  (184S),  and  of  select 
works  of  Bussuet.— Brockhant,  Convcrm'.-Z.fc  a.  v. ; 
Hoefar,  Noun.  Biogr.  Gin.  lii,  927.     (A.  J.  8.) 

Oenoweai,  Ahtokio,  an  Italian  metaphysidan, 
was  bom  at  Castiglione  Nov.  1, 1712.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Snierno,  and  waa  ordained  priest  in  1736.  tie 
lectured  on  philosophy  at  Xaplea  with  great  reputa- 
tion for  some  time,  but  at  length  he  was  attacked  b}- 
numerous  enemies  for  publishing  his  melaphysiCB,  in 
which  he  recommended  the  works  of  Galileo,  Grotiua, 
and  Kewlon.  He  was  protected  by  the  ^rchbisbop  of 
Tarentum,  and  by  the  king  of  Naples,  who  made  him 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  even  of  theology, 
in  the  Neapolitan  university.  In  1764  the  chair  of 
political  economy  was  founded  for  him,  and  be  contin- 
ued to  teach  this  science  nnlil  his  death  in  1769.  He 
was  the  author  of  Eleaenln  Melop^nea  (Naples,  1714, 
et  Bq.,  6  vols.  8vo) : — Klemenl.  art.  logieo-criiiat  (1745, 
Svo).  In  these  books  he  followed  D'Alombert  and 
Helvetius.  He  published  also  Elanenta  Theobgia  (Na- 
ples, 17ol),  which  caused  him  to  be  Interdicted  by  the 
Church  from  leaching  theology.  A  historical  euloey 
of  Genovesi  was  published  by  Galanti  (Venice,  1774, 
8vo).— Hoef^r,  I^ouie.  Hing.  ti^nrraU,  xix,  93!. 

Oeoovewa.    See  GEHEVtivE. 

Oenovevans.    See  Genkvi^vk,  Obdeks  of. 

Oentile  (usually  in  the  plur.  D|>il,  goyim';  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  ISvti).  The  Hebrew  word  ^is,  a  people,  is 
derived  from  the  obsolete  verb  ll^S,  to_,fcio  togellter.  as 
a  (Toicd,  and  was  originally  used  in  a  genaial  sense  of 
any  nation,  including  the  Jews  themselves,  both  In 
the  singnlar  (Gen.  xii,  2j  Dent,  xxxil,  28;  Iiia.  i,  4), 
and  in  the  plural  (Gen.  xxxv.U).  It  Is  also  used  po- 
etically (like  the  Gr.  t'evtn,  Iloro.  //.  li,  87;  Od.  xiv, 
711.  and  the  Latin  jjm'i'i.Virg.  Gtory.  Iv,  480)  of  inaecU 
and  animals  (Joe!  i,  6 ;  Zeph.  ii,  14). 

But  as  the  sense  ofa  peculiar  privilege  dawrwd  on 
the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people,  they  began  to  conflne 
the  word  D^^S  to  other  nations  (Heb.  v,  S),  and  al- 
though at  llrst  It  did  not  connote  any  unpleasant  asso- 
ciation*, it  began  iiTadoslly  to  acquire  a  hoatilo  sen^e, 
which  never  attach.-d  itself  to  the  other  terms,  rijTJi, 
targtm  (Isa.  Ixvi,  18),  or  C*'a7n,  Ihepeoplu,  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Jena  began  to  pride  thema 
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being  "the  Snt-hom  of  God"  (Exod.  tv,  23),  "^ 
people  of  the  covanant,"  "a  holy  nation,  and  a  kiof. 
dom  of  prieatB"  (Ezod.  xli,  4),  they  learned  to  Ma 
the  indifferent  eipresiion  Ca)nn  to  imply  that  ^  oth- 
er nations  were  man  or  leas  barbarous  (Psa.  ii,  1,  Sj 
1».7;  n,16;  cvi,  47),  profane  (Jer.  xxni,  10 ,  Eaek. 
xxiii,  SO),  idolatrous,  uncircum cited,  and  nnclean  (Isa. 
lii,  1 ;  Jer.  ix,  26).  Thus  age  alter  age  the  word  be- 
came more  invidioaa,  and  acquired  a  signiticsmce  even 
more  contemptuous  than  that  of  tlie  Greek  ^op^oftf, 
which,  being  an  onomatopteut  to  imitate  the  atraaga 
Bound  of  foreign  tongues,  is  paralleled  by  the  Hebrew 
1T3,  273,  a  Aimmerer,  applied  to  foreigners  io  Pn, 

gains  its  Uat  tinge  of  hatred  as  applied  by  Jewa  to  all 
Christians.  Other  ex{aesaion*,  intended  to  prant  can 
the  same  diatinctfon,  are  nsed  with  a  shade  l«a  of 
Beam ;  ancb,  far  instance,  as  d''9iX'<nn  (ace  Bouot^ 
7«.  col.  723),  oi  itm,  iMote  KilAoitf,  which  is  Hcbraia- 
tically  used  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  iii,  0.  See  Otbo.  Ui. 
Ibib.  p.  Ill  (  SchfittRcn,  Hor.  l/rbr.  In  1  Cor.  T,  IS.  In 
Uark  iv,  II  it  ia  applied  to  the  incredulous  Jews  them- 
selves);  and  n'l=9^?,  tiagdomi  (1  Cbron.  iiii,  SO). 
The  JewB  applied  the  tenna  n-.S^ft,  lofuf*,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  Rabbis,  D'lH  rj^'IO,  rrgion  of  At  san, 
to  all  countries  except  Palestine,  just  as  the  Gnvks  dia- 
tlngulshed  between  Hellas  and  i)  f3op;jopac  (2  Chron. 
xiii,  9 ;  ivii,  10 ;  Em  ix,  ]  ;  Luke  lii,  SO ;  Lightfoot, 
Cenluria  Ckorogr.  i,  ad  Inil.).  Although  the  Jews  that 
separated  between  themselves  and  other  nations,  they 
hesitated  as  little  aa  the  Romans  did  to  include  thnn. 
selves  in  the  Greek  term  ^lip^opoc  (Joaephus,  Ant.id^ 
7, 1 ;  comp.  Justin  Har.  ApoL  i,  46).  See  Bashabias. 
In  the  N.T.  t9vti  (although  sometimeB  Died  ia  the 
singular  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Acts  i,  22 ;  Luke  vii,  S) 
is  generally  opposed  to  Israel  (r^  \ai^  Hioi),  God's 
people  (Luke  U,  32).  But  the  term  most  frequently 
thus  rendered  is  (not  t'dvi], bat) "EX^ijftc,  which  is  dia- 
lingulshed  fhim  'EXXigvisrai'  (Acts  v  1, 1),  and,  altfaoogli 
litenUly  meaning  Greeka  (as  hi  Acts  xvi,l,  8;  iviii, 
17 ;  Rom.  i,  14),  yet  usually  denotes  any  non-Jews,  be- 
cause of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language 
(Rom.  i,  IH,  and  passim ;  1  Cor.  i,  22 ;  Gal.  iii,  28,  etc.). 
Thus  Timothy,  who  was  of  Lystni,  is  called  "EUiri' 
(Acts  xvi,  1,  B),  and  a  Si-ropb(enician  woman  'eU«- 
ne  (Mark  vii,  26),  and  the  Jews  of  the  DiFpersion,  i 

I  liaaropi  riiv  'BXA^v  (John  vii,  36).  This  usage  ia 
even  found  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  where  iXAipi*- 
liof  is  made  a  synoDjin  to  riXAo#|iXirj/iDC  (2  Mace,  iv, 
13),  and  rd  tXXijiwd  tSq  are  pagan  morals  (vi,  9); 
and  even  so  early  aa  the  Sept.  version  of  Isa.  Ix,  12, 
(XAttMC  ■>  adopted  aa  a  rendering  of  S'^ri^bp,  FkUu- 
tine*.  In  the  Greek  fathers  'EXAijviEfiDc  is  used  lor 
the  pagan.  In  contradistinction  to  the  ChriEtian  worU 
(Justin  Mart.  Sr^.  ad  QmiMt.  42,  etc.),  and  they  call 
their  Apolngiea  A'iyei  npiic'EXXiivac,  or  nira  '&Uii- 
vuiv  (SchleuBuer,  Lex.  N.  T.  ii,  759).     Sec  Greek- 

It  waa  perhaps  Jmpoaelble  for  the  Jewa,  abEorbed  as 
they  were  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  CFpecid 
mission,  to  rise  into  any  true  or  profound  conception 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  all  nations.  Iledgfd 
round  by  a  multitude  of  special  institutions,  and  lau^l 
to  regard  the  nonnibtervancc  of  these  customs  as  a 
condition  of  nnclewineBi',  imbned,  too,  with  a  blbid 
and  Intense  nstlonal  pride— they  often  seem  to  regard 
the  heathen  aa  only  existing  at  all  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  apostasy  of  Judiea  (Deut.  xxviii,  49;  1 
Kings  viii,  88,  etc.),  or  of  undergoing  vengeance  ta 
their  enmity  towards  her  (Iss.  Ixiii,  6).  The  anngut, 
unreaaoning  hatred  towards  other  nations,  genented 
by  too  exrluaive  a  brooding  upon  this  partial  and  na^ 
row  conception,  made  the  Jews  the  n-.ost  anpopuUr 
nation  of  all  antiquitv  (Tacitus,  Nitl.v,  2;  "genslc- 
leTrima."ib.v.8;  Jui-enal,  5n(.  xiv.  103 ;  Quinl-AW. 

liii,  7,  21;  Plioy,  )[Ui,  9;  Diod.  Sic  £cl.  S4 ;  Dio  Can 
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IxriH.S!;  nUasb.  Apokg.  r,  S8;  AromUn.  Marcel. 

xxii,  6,  "JitlaUa  Jadmi,"  etc.,  "dMrary  to  all  men," 
IThe».ii,16).  See  Jew.  Tbia  duguit  sad  aconi  un- 
fortDDAtelf  fell  on  tbe  early  Cbristians  «1k>,  who  were 
genenlly  conruHd  with  the  Jews  DDtil  the  time  of  Bur- 
Cochba  (TMit,  Am.  iv,  M ;  Sueton.  Claud.  M  ;  /fer. 
1  *!).  To  what  langtba  the  Jewa  were  carried  In  recip- 
rocating thia  bitter  feeling  maybe  wen  In  the  wrilingi 
at  the  RabbiDB ;  the  Jewa  did  not  regard  the  Gentilea 
aa  brethren,  might  not  Joamay  with  tbem,  might  not 
aT-an  Bare  them  when  In  peril  of  death  (HalmonidcB, 
Bottark.  ir,  13,  etc.),  and  held  thai  they  would  all  be 
destroyed  and  burned  at  the  Meaaiah'a  coming  (Otho, 
Lex.  Riibiit.  a.  v.  Gentea,  p.  231;  Eisenmenger,  Enl- 
dfctl.  Judml.  ii,  206  Kg.).  There  is  tbe  less  excuae 
for  this  violent  blgotij,  becanaa  the  Jewa  not  onty 
httld  that  all  nations  sprang  from  one  blhar  (Gen.  x), 
bat  had  also  received  abnodant  propheclea  that  God 
wsa  but  leaving  bto  heathen  children  in  temporary 
darkness  (Acta  xiv,  16),  and  intended  hereaRer,  in  his 
msrcy,  tobrinK  tbem  under  the  Meestah'a  iceptre,  and 
make  them  "one  fold,  under  one  ahepherd"  (laa.  Ii,  3, 
and  paiaim ;  Uic.  iv,  1 ;  Zeph.  ill,  9 ;  Pm.  zIv,  18 ;  ex, 
1,  etc.).  The  main  part  of  the  N.-T.  history  la  occn. 
pitid  in  narrating  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  thia 
fuiraroixov  tob  ^pay/iov  (the  Mioag  barrier  of  imtne- 
iiKirial  prejudice  which  separated  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Eph.  ii,  11),  drst  in  the  mlnda  of  the  apoetlea,  and  then 
of  tbeir  converts.  The  final  triumph  over  thla  obsta- 
cle waa  mainly  due  to  the  inspired  minlatry  of  him 
who  gloried  in  the  title  of  iildataXos  tuv  i&vuv  (1 
Tim.  II,  T ;  >ee  Conybeare  and  Howaon,  i,  !19  aq.),  who 

powerful  deacdpUon  at  the  blessinga  which  God  had 
granted  to  the  Gentiles,  the  means  of  serving  him 
which  they  poasessed.  and  the  shameleaa  degeneracy 
which  had  ensned  on  their  neglect  of  the  natural  law, 
written  on  their  conacieneea  (Bom.  i,  18-S3).  See 
Heath  Bv. 

In  one  or  two  places  the  worda  O^tl  and  iSvif  are 
used  aa  proper  namea.  Tbae  we  have  "Tidal,  king 
of  nations,"  L  e.  of  several  conquered  tribes  (Gen.  liv. 
1,  3;  Kalisch,  ad  ioc.).  In  Joah.  xii,  33  we  And  "the 
king  of  the  nations  of  Gilgai,"  where  O'ojpiia  is  poaai- 
bly  the  name  of  some  local  trilie  (^aoiXiii:  Ttaiifi'\i- 
ag,  Interpr.  Anon.).  In  Jadg.  Iv.  !,  "  Hanisheth  of  I 
the  Gentiles"  probably  nceived  its  name  from  the  , 
mixture  of  rscea  sntijugated  by  Jabin,  and  aettled  in 
tbe  north  of  Palestine  (Donaldson,  Jathur.  p.  363). 
See  H iKOSiiRTH.  The  same  mixture  of  Canaanites,  ' 
Phfcnicisna,  Syrians,  Gre«ka,  and  Pblliatines,  origin-  I 
Med  the  commoa  expression  "  Galilee  of  tbe  Gentiles,"  | 
a^isn  ^^bl,  Sept.  PaXiXaia  oAAo^ilAwv  v.  r.  r«v  !6- 1 
vwv,  Isa.  ix,  1 :  HaU.  iv,  16  (Strabo,  zvi,  760;  Jose-  I 
pbus,  Lift,  13;  Enseb.  Onon.  s.  v.).     See  Galileb.     i 

On  tbe  various  meanings  of  the  phraaa  "Isles  of  I 
the  Gentiles"  (Syin  ^'K,  Gen.  x,  G;  Zeph.  Ii,  II;  j 
Eiek.  xxvii.  15,  etc.),  see  Geaenlos,  Tlieiaurja,  p.  38,  I 
3»,  and  Islb.  On  the  Court  of  the  GenUlea,  see 
Tuple,  and  Josephus,  War,  vl,  0. 

Qentllla,  GiovAHNi  VALEmrno,  an  Arian,  was  . 
ban  at  Cosenia,  in  Calabria,  about  IBSO.  Having  be- 1 
come  a  convert  to  the  Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to  ' 
take  refuge  at  Geneva,  wheie  several  Italian  families  I 
had  already  formed  a  congregation.  Here  be  became 
diasatisfied  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and,  toKelher  with  George  Blandrata,  John  Paul  Aid-  I 
ati,  and  Matthew  Grimbaidi,  formed  a  society  to  die- 1 
cnai  the  sense  of  the  passates  of  Scripture  referring  to  i 
the  euliject.  "The  revolt  of  their  discussions  was  that  | 
the  (erma  co^asential,  co-equal,  and  co-existent,  wore  I 
improperly  applied  to  tbe  Son  and  Spirit,  and  that  they  , 
were  sabordinate  In  nature  and  dignity  to  the  Father,  i 
But  however  privately  their  meetings  were  held,  such 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  Italian  consistory  as 
led  them  to  auapect  that  the  associates  had  departed  | 
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^m  the  orthodox  creed ;  npon  which  thej  drew  np 
articles  of  fiiilh,  subscription  to  which  was  demanded 

tides  consisted  of  Calvin's  confession  of  faith,  which 
had  been  lately  approved  of  by  the  miniatera,  syndics, 
councils,  and  general  assembly  of  the  people ;  to  which 
a  promise  was  annexed,  never  to  do  any  thing  directly 
or  indirectly  that  should  controvert  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  therein  defined."  Genlilia  signed  these  ar- 
ticles, influenced,  not  improbably,  by  his  recollection 
of  tbe  tragical  fate  of  Servetus.  In  private,  however, 
be  atill  avowed  and  maintained  his  change  of  senti 
ment,  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  (he  ma^stratea, 
they  committed  him  to  priaon.  At  length  be  "de- 
clared bis  readiness  to  abjure  whatever  sbonld  be  pro- 
nonnced  erroneous.  Upon  this  he  was  sentenced  U> 
make  the  amende  i/marablt,  to  throw  his  writings  into 
the  fire,  and  to  take  an  oath  not  to  go  out  of  Geneva 
without  the  leave  of  the  magistrates."  He  satisfied 
himself  "that  ha  was  justifiable  in  breaking  an  oath 
which  had  been  extorted  tram  bim  by  tcmr,  and  with- 
drew Into  the  countcy  of  Gox,  where  be  joined  Grim- 
baidi ;  thus  proving  himself  to  have,  with  much  obsti- 
nacy, verj'  little  true  religion."  He  went  to  Lyons, 
thence  to  Savoy,  and  finally  to  Gex.  As  aoon  i»  ho 
was  known  there  he  was  sent  to  prison,  hut  waa  lib- 
erated within  a  few  days,  when,  upon  the  tnUilTa  de- 
manding from  him  a  confi?a8ion  of  faith,  that  he  might 
cause  it  to  be  examined  liy  some  minislera,  and  sent 
to  Bema,  GentHia  printed  the  aaroe,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  balilfr.  From  Gex,  Gentilii  went  again  lo  Ly- 
on*, where  he  was  Imprisoned,  bnt  soon  obtained  hie 
liberty,  and  went  to  Poland,  where  be  jcnned  Blandrata 
and  Aicluti,  who  were  very  ancceeafoi  in  propagatins 
their  opinlona.  In  1566,  the  king  of  Iceland,  at  the  in- 
stigation ot  the  Calvinista  a*  well  aa  the  Catholics, 
pnblisbed  an  edict,  by  which  all  atrangera  who  taught 
doctrinea  inconslatent  with  the  orthodox  notion  con- 
cerning the  Trinity  were  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
From  Poland,  GeDtilla  withdraw  into  Uoravio,  whence 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  then  resolved  to  return  to  Sa- 
voy, where  he  hoped  stUt  lo  find  his  Mend  Grimbeldl, 
and  flattered  himaelf  that  he  might  he  sofTered  to  re- 
main unmolested,  as  Calvin  was  dead.  Tbe  bailiff  of 
Gex  seised  him  and  delivered  him  to  the  magistrates 
of  Berne.  He  was  convicted  of  obetinately  Impugn- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  was  condemned  to 
death.  This  sentence  waa  carried  into  execution  Sep- 
tember, 1566.  "  OentQis  triumphed  over  his  enemiei 
by  tbe  fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  death,  re>oic- 
ing,  aa  he  sold,  that  be  auAered  for  asserting  and  vin- 
dicating tho  tnpremacy  and  glory  of  the  Father.  Hte 
hypothesis  concerning  the  person  of  Christ  was  that 
of  the  Arion  school.  His  history  affords  a  striking 
evidence  that  the  first  refbrmera,  when  they  renonnced 
the  communion  of  Rome,  entertained  hut  Imperftet  and 

tion."  Benedict  Aretlua  wrote  an  account  of  bis  trial 
and  punishment  (1567.  Lat.  4to).  See  also  Beia,  ['at. 
GtnlilU.TelaTimi Bmrelid, ttc,(Geneym,lSeT)i  Hook, 
Etet.  Bicg.  V,  S9S ;  Mosheim,  CS.  Hut.  cenL  xvi,  aec.  iii, 
pt.  ii,chap.lv,$G;  Hocfer,  A'oM.  Ki^.  C^.  xix,»48; 
Beyle,  DkHomy,  a.  v. ;  Bock,  Oil.  A  mtilriti.  i,  369 ;  Ii, 
437;  Trecbsel,^a(Arn>'(>irtsr,il,B16;  CkriMiaa  Erant- 
itUT,  1, 306 ;  Gieseler,  Oareh  IliH.  (ed.  Smith),  Iv,  360. 
0«iitlllBt,  Inmocknt,  a  learned  Proteatant  juris- 
conaultofthe  16th  century.  The  time  of  his  birth  ia 
unknown,  though  it  is  settled  that  he  was  bom  at  Ti> 

count  of  the  edicts  against  ProtesUnts  in  16X5.  He  Is 
gnppossd  to  have  been  afterwards  syndic  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Geneva.  Beeidea  other  work^,  be  wrote'two  of 
great  value:  (1.)  Apologiapn  ChrUtiaM*  Gallii  rtSg. 
erangfliae imrtformata(iArd. Gentv.lSSS,gvo;  also 
in  French,  aame  year) :— <2.)  U  Bartau  da  Concilt  dt 
TrrtOti  and  in  Latiti,  Examtn  Concitii  TVifoi^ni  (Ge- 
neva, 1668,  8td).     The  tall  title  Is. "  The  trial  of  the 
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Council  oF  Trent,  wberein  thii  uid  coancilii  proved  in 
inBnr  pointa  (o  be  coDtrary  to  the  ancient  conndli  and 
canooa,  and  ti>  the  lung's  autfaorlty."  Ha  died  about 
ISyi.  See  Bayle,  D^.  ».  v, ;  Uaig,  La  Fraaee  Prot. 
otante,  nl.  iv ;  Hoefer,  A'dub.  hiog.  GiairaJa,  six,  949. 

0«iitlUy,  CoDNcii.  or  (CoacSum  GtMiliacaue), 
beld  an  Chriatmaa  day,  A.D.  767.  Six  legataa  fnnn 
Borne,  BIX  ambasaadora  ^m  the  emperor  CoDBtantJne 
Copronyrouf,  teveml  Greek  bidiopa,  and  most  of  the 
tosbopB  of  tiaal  and  Germany,  were  preaent,  together 
with  kinn;  Pepn  and  many  of  his  noblea.  The  quea- 
tion  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  waa  discusaed, 
with  regard  to  the  addition  made  by  ths  Latins  of  the 
words  "  filioqoe"  to  the  creed.  There  waa  also  a  di»- 
cnsaion  coDceming  the  u<e  of  imagea.— Landon,  Man- 
ualo/Cotmciii,  a.  t.  ;  Gieseler.CJA.  Hiitory,  per.  iii,  §  12. 

Oflntoos.    See  Hindoos;  India. 

Oeo'tlbath  [many  Cnm'iart]  (Heb.  CmaSart', 
r33|l,  Sept.  rat-jiiiii^),  the  son  of  Hadad,  of  the  Edoiu- 
Itisli  royal  family,  by  the  sister  of  Tabpenea,  the  queen 
of  Egypt  (in  the  time  of  David),  reared  in  Pharaoh'a 
houaehold  (I  Kings  xi,  30).  to  »ve  him  from  the  ex 
termination  by  Juab  (ver.  16).  He  was  bom  (B.C.  cir. 
1036)  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the 
queen  hertelf;  after  which  ha  tiecame  a  member  of  the 
royal  estaiilisboient,  on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the 
Bona  of  Pharaoh.  Some  connect  the  name  with  the 
Heb.  root  3|il,  Co  lUal,  and  suppme  an  allusion  either 
to  hla  beinK  the  product  of  a/urtivt  amour  (Clericus), 
or  to  hia  existence  being  owing  to  hla  father's  having 
ilelrn  aeas  IVom  the  deBtmctive  fury  of  the  Israelites 
(Theniui);  othert,  with  greater  probability,  find  In  it 
•O  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  deity  Xn^t  or  Cnuphis. 
SeetlADAO. 

Gennflectentem,  yovBuXivotms,  bwelera,  a  cUss 
of  penitents  In  the  ancient  Church;  also  called  pro- 
llnili,  prostralers,  liecauae  they  were  allowed  to  atay 
after  the  hearers  wore  diemiased,  and  to  Join  in  cer- 
tain prayers  particularly  ofTered  for  them  while  they 
knelt.  Forms  of  prayer,  prepared  for  snch  occaelnns, 
are  to  lie  found  in  the  Apostolical  Con stitutiona  (iih.  viii, 
cap.  liii):  alao  in  Chrj'aoatom  {//om,  18  in  2  Cor.). 
The  station  of  thia  class  was  within  the  nave  or  bod; 
of  the  church,  near  the  ttmbo  or  reading-desk,  where 
they  received  the  bishop's  benediction,  and  impoaition 
ofhanda.  Some  canona  call  these  ttepniiCm'I,  by  way 
of  emphasia,  without  any  other  distinction,  becanse 
Ihey  were  most  noted,  and  the  greatest  number  of  pen- 
itential acts  were  performed  by  them  whilat  Ihey  were 
in  thU  aution.— Bingham, Or^.  E<kL  bk.  x,  cb.  ii,  §  4, 
■ndxviii,ch.  i.§G. 

Oenoflectloil,  the  act  at  bending  the  knee,  or 
kneeling  in  prayer.  Baronius  saya  that  the  early 
ChriMtinnB  cnrried  the  practice  of  genuflMtion  so  far, 
that  aome  of  (hem  had  worn  canities  in  the  floor  where 
tbeyprai-ed;  and  Jerome  relates  of  St.James,that  he 
bad,  liy  this  practice,  contracted  a  hardness  on  hia 
knees  equal  la  that  of  camels.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land gives  many  directiona  in  her  rubrics  as  to  the 
proper  time  of  kneeling  in  pmyer ;  but  warns  all  wor- 

that  by  tlie  posture  prcwribod  for  receiving  the  aym- 
bols,  "no  adoration  is  intended,  or  ought  lo  In  done, 

Ily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's 
natural  llo^h  nnd  blood."— Farrajr,  £ccl.  Diclionars,  s. 
T. ;  Buck,  T^eo/.  f>ic(ionnr}i,  a.  v.     See  Ehrelino. 

Qaniia  Idiomatlctun.  See  Chhutolooy,  vol. 
t1,p.-2«I. 

OeoA«7  ((!ti\ffroi)  of  Attzerra,  a  French  theo- 
logian, wm  Imm  at  Auxerre  alMut  1120.  He  studied 
under  Abclard,  and  waa  at  tlie  University  of  Paris 
when  St.lkmard  came  (here  to  preach  an  the  conver- 
sion oi  tlio  i-lfri;y  (de  conrrriiotv:  ad  dericut).  Deeply 
d  by  Bernard's  preaching,  he  entered  the  coo-  | 


vent  of  Clairvanx  in  1140.  For  thirteen  ye&ra  he  was 
principal  secretai;  and  travelling  companioo  of  Si 
Bernard.  In  1I6I  or  1IG2  he  was  elected  abbot  a' 
Clairvaux,  but  the  monks,  dissaliafied  with  the  trver 
ity  of  his  rule,  petitioned  Alexander  III  to  depose  Im. 
Geoffrey  voluntarily  resiguod.  aod  withdrew  to  O 
teauK.  InllC7theal>botofClleanisent  him  to  Italy 
to  attempt  a  raconcUialion  between  the  pope  Bud  eat- 
peror  Frederick,  but  be  did  not  succeed.  Tbe  fullii*i>i)[ 
year  be  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  the  aiek- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Henry  II  of  England,  whi 
invited  him  to  remain  in  his  kinedom.  Geoffrry  to 
came  succeeaively  abbot  of  Fuire-Neuve  in  I17(J.  and 
of  Hauta-Combe  in  1176.  We  have  no  infonuaiieg 
concerning  him  after  1188,  though  OndiD  clsima  tint 
he  lived  until  1216.  He  compiled  the  letters  of  St 
Bernard,  and  hla  own  writings  have  been  ioserted  is 
the  worka  uf  that  uint.  A  number  of  fab  letters,  to- 
gether with  a  life  of  St.  Bernard,  and  a  tract  agaiut 
Gilbert  de  la  Porrie,  will  be  found  In  Bemardi  Optra. 
vol.  ii.  He  Is  considered  as  the  author  of  the  Comfm- 
diun  (latffnji  de  cojjnre  Ckriili  el  taeramaJo  Eiieka- 
riida,  a  manuscript  tract  against  Abclard.  See  Oa- 
dln,  Ve  Scriptor.  ecdtt,  vol.ii ;  Jfitl.  Sitir.  dr  la  Froiur, 
xiv,  4S0;  Hoefer,  Xout.  LLg.  (ih^alt,  xx,  27  sq. 

a«attz9J  at  Monmouth  (Unat/ridui,  Cal/riAu. 
Gaufridui)  was  Drat  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  after. 
wards  (1162)  bishop  of  St.Asaph.  He  died  in  IIM. 
He  wrote  a  (^nmtcen  aiiv  Hittoria  Britomm  in  zii 
books,  auppoeed  by  soma  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Welsh.  Itisoneoftheeourceeforlhetcgendarrbia- 
tor}-  of  BriUin.  The  first  edition  Is  that  ol  Paris.  1MB. 
4to;  thelatest,  that  of  J.  .rf.GiJn  (London,  1844,  8va). 
Transloted,  lite  BriHek  Buiory,  from  tbe  Latin  ly  A. 
Tbomptin,  Esq.  (Lend.  17IF,  Bvo;  new  ed.  revifcd  by 
J.  A,  Uilea,  Lond.  1842,  8va);  also  in  Bohn's  At^tfua- 
rim  Lilrar^.  See  Wright,  Bieg.  Bri/am.  IM.,  Ai^ 
Norman  Period,  p.  14S-I49. 

Qeogonj.     See  CosHoaoNr. 

Oeograpliy,  considered  as  a  systematie  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth,  took  its  rise  at  a  moch  later  period 

aential  neceaaitj-  to  man;  yet  the  eltments  of  the 
knowledge  out  of  which  seleDtiHc  geogmphj  is  con- 

thelr  Bltenlion  to  the  earth  on  which  they  dwell,  and 
found  It  necessary  to  Joumpy  frcm  one  part  of  Its  (ur- 
face  to  another.     See  CosMni.ooi. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  poailive  statements,  we  have  Is 
gather  the  views  of  tbe  Hebrewa  as  lo  tbe  fcnn  of  the 
earth  from  acatlered  allusians,  and  these  for  the  ictut 
part  in  the  peetlotl  books,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
how  far  the  language  is  to  be  regarded  as  liteml,  and 
how  far  aa  metaphoricaL  There  aeem  to  be  traca  of 
■be  same  ideaa  aa  prevailed  amonK  the  Greeks,  that 
the  world  was  a  disk  (Isa.  xl,  32;  the  word  i'n,  dr. 
cU,  is  applied  exclurively  to  the  circle  of  the  boriton, 
whether  bounded  by  earth,  sea,  or  rky),  bordered  by 
the  ocean  (Deut.  xxi.lS;  Job  xxvj,  10  j  Psa.  ciixix, 
3  \  Prov.  viil,  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  iu  centre  (Euk. 
v,  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like  Delphi,  aa  the 
imd  (ina^ ;  Judg.  ix,  87  ;  Eiek.  xxxviii,  IS),  or.  ac- 
cording le  another  view  (Gesenlna,  TVsanr.  s.  v.1.  the 
highest  point  of  the  world.  The  paaaagrs  qnotrd  in 
support  of  this  view  admit  of  a  diflerent  interpreta- 
tion; Jerusalem  might  be  re^rdcd  as  the  centre  of 
the  world,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  religions  light  sad 
truth,  but  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense; 
for  Palestine  was  situated  between  the  impnrtint  em- 
pires of  Aaayria  and  Egypt;  and  not  only  between 
them,  but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  tbe  plains 
on  either  side  cantTibutlng  to  tbe  appeararce  of  its 
centrslity.  A  different  view  has  been  gathertd  fnm 
the  ei|VeBsian  "  four  comers"  (TIBIS,  generally  ap- 
plied b>  tbe  akirts  of  a  gaiment),  as  though  hoplyjng 
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The  World  u  kao' 

tba  qnadnDgulu  abape  of  a  garment  atretehed  out, 

Mcordingta  Eniloitben«s*e  comparison  ;  hatthetem 
"  comeia"  may  bo  applied  la  a  mctapborical  sena*  fiir 
tbe  txtreme  enda  of  the  world  (Job  xzKvil,  3 1  xxxviil, 
13;  Isa.  xi,  l^j  xxiv,  16;  Ezek.  vii,  3).  Finally,  It 
ia  auggeated  by  BUtr  {Sgmboiii,  i,  170)  that  thus  two 
Tiewa  may  have  lima  held  together,  the  farmer  «a  the 

of  the  earth'i  form.     See  F.abth. 

Id  tb«  accoant  of  creation  mealion  ia  made  of  a  apot 
called  Eden,  out  of  which  a  river,  after  waUrinx  Pu- 
adlao,  ran,  and  "from  thence  it  waa  parted,  and  be- 
came into  foar  bEidi"  (fountaina),  which  sent  forth  aa 
many  rivers — Pisoa,  Glhan,  Hiddckel,  Fhrut  or  Ea- 
phn^.  See  Edbk.  Josephni,  on  this  point,  aaya 
(,Aiu.  i,  3),  "The  garden  waa  watwed  by  one  river 


which  ran  roond  about  the  whole  earth  and  ww  parted 
into  four  pirti."  The  idea  here  presented  ia  that  ef  ■ 
vast  circular  plain  (the  earth),  with  wMtcr,  a  river,  or 
the  aoa  Ci«r.^.ii  In  Homer,  /(.  ixi,  138)  encircling  i^ 
fironi  which  encircling  body  of  water  ran  the  said  four 
rivers.  Such,  whether  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures or  not,  wa-i  the  earlieaC  conception  entertained 
of  the  earth.  Thai  some  such  idea  was  entertained 
amaag  the  Hebrewa,  even  at  s  later  period,  appeara 
tiom  the  wordi  found  in  Psa.  xxiv,  2:  "Ho  hath 
faunded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  aeas.  and  eitublisbed  it 
upon  the  floods"  (see  also  Prov.  viii,  27) ;  though  Job 
xxvi,  7,  "  He  Btretcheth  out  the  north  over  tbe  emptr 
place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing"  (compare 
Job  sxxviil,  4,  6),  woald  seem  Id  intimate  that  tbe 
writer  of  that  book  entertained  superior  notiona  on  the 
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poiDt.  Tlut,  however,  tbe  genml  idea  was  that  tbe 
Hrth  fonned  an  iniinenH  diek  ("tbe  circle  of  the 
earth"),  above  «bich  were  the  aubatantial  and  flrmly- 
flxed  heavens,  the  abode  ot  God,  whUe  the  earth  be- 
neath waa  his  rootstool,  appears  from  the  general 
phraaeology  emploj'ed  in  ttia  aacred  booka,  and  may 
be  found  Bpecially  exhibited  or  Implied  In  tbe  fbllow- 
Ing  pauaeee:  Isa.  xl,  2L  ih|.  ;  Job  xxxvii,  18;  Psa. 
cii,  25,     See  Astronomi. 

Aa  to  tbe  aize  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrewa  had  but  a 
ver}!  indeHnite  notion ;  in  manj  paiuKei  tbe  "  cart! 
or  "  whole  earth,"  is  uied  aa  co-extenaive  with  '( 
Babylonian  (laa.  xiii,  5 ;  liv,  7  tq.  j  xxIt,  IT)  or  J 
lyrian  empires  (Isa.  x,  l*i  xiv,  28;  xxxvii,  ]8),ji 
aa  ata  later  period  the  Koman  empire  waa  atyled  urMi 
terramn,-  the  " ends  of  the  earth"  (r^X|7)  in  the  lau- 
goaife  of  prophecy  was  applied  to  the  nations  on  the 
border  of  theae  kingdoms,  especiallj' tbe  Hedea  (In.  v, 
it;  liii,  a)  in  the  eaat,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  ofthe 
Mediterranean  in  tbe  west  (laa.  xli,  6,  9);  but  occa- 
doQslly  the  boundaiy  was  contracted  In  this  latter  di' 
rectian  to  the  eastern  shore)  ofthe  Heditarranesn  (Ita. 
xxiv,  16;  Zech.  \x,  10;  Paa.  Ixxil,  8).  Without  an- 
duly  pressing  the  langua:;*  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  views  of  [he  Hebrewa  aa  to  tbe  sUe  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact ;  its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  its  dimensions  but  aeldom  (Job  xxiviii,  18; 
Is*,  xlii,  5).  The  world  In  this  sense  was  sometimea 
daaeribed  by  tbe  poetical  term  Icid  (^-H),  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  or'mu^in)  (Isa.  xiv,  31). 

Tbe  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or  regions 
corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass  ;  these 
were  deierihed  in  various  ways,  sometimes  according 
to  their  positions  relatively  to  a  perwD  facing  the  east, 
tefort  (n^ij),  biUHd  (lint;),  the  riglu  hand  (T"?;), 
■nd  the  hft  hand  (^X'Sip),  representing  respectively 
E.,W.,S.,  and  N.  (Job  ziiii,etB);  aometimes  rela- 
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Uvaly  to  the  sun's  cooise,  the  ri»ii^(mi'P),tb«Mai^ 
(Miac,  Psa,  1, 1),  the  brilliaiU  quarter  (bVs,  Ezek.  il, 
S4),aDdthe(l[ir£quarter(-;itX,EK0d.xxvl^H);  con^ 
theGreekfo^.Hom./txii^MO);  KunetiiDea  as  Ikt 
seat  of  tbe  four  winds  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  9) ;  and  sobh. 
times  according  to  tbe  pbyvcal  cbanuleriatica,  tha  ■• 
(b;)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xivlii,  U),  the  panltid  (=i3)  Ibr 
the  8.  (Exod.  xxvii.S],  and  the  moonla^s  (E3-'-;<n;  (or 
the  N.  (lea.  ziii,  4).  The  north  appeaia  to  have'bn 
regarded  as  the  highest  part  ofthe  earth's  aurftec,in 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  moODtaia  range*  wUct 
existed  there,  and  tbna  the  beavieal  part  of  the  eutk 
(Job  xxvl,  7).  The  nortii  waa  also  the  quarter  ia 
which  the  [lebraw  El-Dorado  lay,  the  Unit  of  gid4 
mines  (Job  xxxvii.!!, margin;  comp.  Uentd. iii, UC). 
These  tenns  are  very  indiatiDCt)]'  used  when  ^apliad 
to  special  localities ;  for  we  find  the  north  aaaigned  s* 
the  qoarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii,  18),  Babylonia  (Jer.  vi, 
!!),  and  the  Eupbratas  (Jer.  ilvi,  10),  and  mon  fre- 
quently Media  (Jer.  1,S;  comp.  11, 11),  while  tbe  Metk 
is  especially  represented  by  Egypt  (laa.  xxx,G;  Daa. 
xi,  5).  The  Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  aie 
of  ternu  descriptive  of  tlie  physical  futarea  o£  tha 
earth's  snrfkoe:  IbrlnMance,  the  sameterm  (D'')u  ap- 
plied lo  the  sea  (Uediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of  Pala- 
tine, and  to  great  riven,  such  as  the  Nile  (fsa.  xvu. 
!),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Isa-  xxvil,  1) ;  moun- 
tain (^h)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  aoch  ai  Sinai 
or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region  (Josb.  xi,  IS) .  river 
("in})  ii  occasionally  applied  to  the  sea  (Jonah  ii.3; 
Psa.  xxiv,  !)  and  to  canals  fed  by  riven  (Iil  xliv, 
!7).  Their  vocabulary,  however,  was  ample  lor  da- 
scribing  the  special  features  of  tbe  lands  with  wbid 
they  were  acquainted,  the  terms  fbr  the  dilTerent  set* 
of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and  springe  being  very 
and   expreisive.      We  cannot   fail  to  be 
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•track  with  tba  adsqiiite  ideu  of  detoiptlTa  geogra- 
phy expneeed  in  the  direction)  givan  to  the  apicB 
(Numb,  xiii,  IT-SO)  and  in  the  cloalnKaddreia  of  Uoiies 
(DeDt.vm,7-S)j  nor  lens,  Willi  the  extreme  accuracy 
and  the  Twiely  of  almotl  technical  terms  with  whidi 
the  buundariee  of  the  Crihea  are  desciilKd  in  the  book 
of  J(»haa,wamnliDgthea»umptlon  that  the  Hebrew! 
bad  acquired  the  art  of  anrveying  from  the  Kgyptiana 
(Jahn,  i.  6,  S  104).    See  TopoaiuriiicAL  Turns. 

2.  We  |iroceed  to  ^ive  a  brief  nketch  of  the  geograph- 
ical knowledj^  of  the  Uebrewa  down  to  the  period 
when  their  distinctive  namea  and  ideal  were  super- 
■eded  by  those  of  claaaical  writen.  Dke  moat  other 
■ciencc,  geography  owea  ila  elemcntar]'  cultlvatioa  at 
a  ecience  to  Che  Hellenic  race,  who,  from  the  mythic 
period  of  their  hiatory  down  to  the  deatruction  of  the 
Weatem  empire  (A.D.  476),  continued  to  proaecule  the 
study  with  more  or  leaa  system,  and  to  more  or  teia 
defioiU  leaulta ;  yet  it  must  be  added  that  it  ia  only  In 
a  qualified  sense  that  the  aneienta  may  be  said  to  hare 
known  or  advanced  sdeotific  geography. 

The  hightande  of  Armenia  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  Hrst  known  to  the  human  bmily.     Descend- 


westward.  The  Utter  alone  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
Coming  south  and  west,  the  progenitors  of  the  world 
fint  became  acquainted  with  the  countriee  lying  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  roughly  termed 
Hesopotamia,  whence  they  advanced  still  more  south 
and  west  into  Anm  or  Syria,  Arabia,  Canaan,  and 
Egypt.  These  are  the  chief  countries  with  which  the 
ancient  Hebrews  seem  to  have  poaaeased  an  acquaint- 
ance ;  yel  if  [he  national  geographical  table  Atond  in 
Gen.  X  is  to  be  reftored  to  the  early  period  which  its 
position  in  the  Bible  gives  it,  it  would  appear  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  was,  even  be- 
fore the  flood,  far  more  estenaivo,  embradng  even 
"the  isles  of  the  Gentilea."  See  Ethkologt.  Oth- 
er parts  of  Scripture  by  no  mesna  warrant  ua  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  Uebrewa,  before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  we  have  indicated 
above.  Thia  national  calamity  had  the  tBecl  at  en- 
larging the  circle  of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  or 
at  least  of  making  their  knowledge  of  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Babylonia  more  minute  and  deflnlle.  It  was  to 
their  neighbors,  the  Phcenlcians,  that  the  Israelites 
owed  moat  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  This 
commereial  people  must  have  early  acquired  a  auper- 
flcial  Hcquaintance  with  remote  [egioni 
In  tbeir  maritime  commercial eipedilioni.  The  knowl- 
edge they  broDght  back  to  Paleatine  would  spread  be- 
yond tbeir  own  Inrden  and  reach  the  Hebrews,  tbough 
they  may  not  have  been  given  to  inquiry  and  study 
onsubjecUofthekind;  nor  is  it  safe  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine at  bow  early  a  period  some  rough  notions  of  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  may,  by  means  of  the  Phceniclan 
nsvigatora,  have  been  spread  about  In  the  East.  Ac- 
cording to  Clemens  Aleiandrinus  {Strom,  vi,  4,  SG), 
the  Egyptians  bad  ia  circulation  writings  on  geogra- 
phy. Their  king  Sesostris  may  have  had  maps  (Schoi, 
ad  ApolL  RSod.  It,  S9Z ;  Goiniet,  Orig.  det  /.oix,  ii,  2S}, 
tbough  probably  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  map  (that 
la,  a  written  eitalugne  of  places,  with  something  like 
their  relative  pnsltions  and  distances  roaithly  guessed) 
ia  to  be  ascribed  to  th<  men  whom  Jashua(Jatli.  xviii) 
sent  with  orders  to  "  go  through  the  land  and  describe 
it;"  and  the  men  "went  and  passed  through  the  land," 
and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book. 

At  B  later  period.  It  Is  unquestionable  that  the  He- 
brews posiBlied  a  knowledge  of  the  north-west,  and  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  east,  and  even  of  the  north  of 
Asia  (Eaek.  xxril;  Isa.  li,  27).  From  the  period  of 
the  MacoibeM  the  Jewa  entered  into  relations  of  a 
mertanUle  and  political  character,  which  extended 
Ibdr  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  better 
acquainted  with  Aaia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  In 
the  time  embraced  by  the  New  -  Testament  history 
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they  must  have  been  widely  acquainted  with  the  then 
known  world,  since  colonies  and  individuals  of  tfaait 
nation  were  spread  over  nearly  the  entire  surtaco  cov- 
ered by  ancient  civiliiation,  and  Identified  with  the 
Roman  empire.  The  occasional,  if  not  periodical,  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  thus  scattered  abroad,  or  at  least  the 
relations  which  they  would  sustain  with  their  mother 
country,  must  have  graaUy  widened,  and  made  leas  in- 
accurate, the  knowledge  entertained  in  Palestine  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Accordingly  we  read  (Acta 
ii,6Bq.)that,  atthe  effuMon  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  "there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem 
Jews  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven." 

8.  The  HebrewB  do  not  seem  to  have  devoted  any 
attention  to  geography  as  a  science,  though  they  were 
widely  scattered  at  the  commencement  of  our  sra, 
and  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  literature.  The 
Greeks  proliahly  led  the  way  in  syslematic  geography. 
The  drat  map  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Anaximander,  about  B.C.  600.  Keariy  a  century  later, 
Heeataeus  of  Hiletns  wrote  a  geogrupliical  work  entl- 
Ued  nipiofoc  yqe  (Ukert,  GtograpMe  da  Htcat.  und 
Otamula).  These  were  followed  liy  Strabo  and  Ptol- 
emy. The  Phaniclans  and  Egyptians  were  likewise 
distinguished  as  geographers.  Ptolemy  acknowledges 
that  his  great  work  waa  based  on  a  treatise  written 
by  Uarinua  of  Tyre  (Heenn,  Cmnamliilio  de  f'lmlibat 
(Jeogmphcorvm  Ptnlo'uri,  etc.).  Pliny,  the  only  Ro- 
man writer  deserving  of  apecial  mention  in  Ihia  place, 
waa  a  mere  compiler.  As  a  geography  his  book  is  of 
litUe  value  (see  L'kert,  CoiyrnpAiV  d.Griidk.ti.Hdmeri 
&]annert,f7eo^ro/iilH.etc.).  Sacred  geography  was  not 
,  reduced  to  a  system  until  a  comparatively  recent  time. 
The  OnoniiulUim  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  an  alpha- 
I  betic  list  of  places,  with  brief  descriptions.  The  Tract 
I  of  BrocardDs.  written  in  the  13th  century,  is  little  mora 
I  than  an  itinerary.  To  Samuel  Bochart,  a  French  Prot< 
:  estant  minister  (bora  1699),  belongs  the  honor  of 
I  writing  the  Hrst  systematic  work  on  Biblical  geogn- 
phy.  His  Ccoyri^io  Sacra  is  a  storehouse  of  learn- 
ing ftum  which  all  subsequent  wrilen  luve  dnwn 
ft-eely.  Wells  wrote  his  Hitlorical  O'eagrap^  of  lit 
0.  and  A'.  T.  In  the  bepnning  of  last  centurj-.  He- 
land's  foirs'uui,  published  in  1714,  remains  to  this  day 
the  standard  classic  work.  Dr.  Kolilnson'e  Amvdtst 
open  a  new  era  in  Biblical  geography.  It,  however, 
j  is  neither  complete  nor  systematic ;  it  is  only  a  book 
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important  historical  and  g 
Ritter'a  Pala^na  und  S^ieH 
aims  at  system  and  completeness,  but  it  is  too  dlAfuse. 
It  gives  a  rinni  of  everj'thing  tliat  has  been  written 
on  Bible  lands.  A  systematic  and  thorough  treatise 
on  Biblical  geography  ia  still  a  great  desideratum  in 
literature.     See  AbcBjKoLoot,  Bibi.icau 

Among  the  profane  writers,  Herodotns  mentions 
Palestine,  and  probably  Jentsalem,  which  be  names 
Cadvtis  (Herod,  i,  105;  ii,  lOf,,  167,  l&D;  iii,5,G2,C4, 
91 1  'iv,  39).  Strabo  (in  the  time  of  Augustus)  treata 
ofPalestine  In  the  second  chapter  of  his  sixteenth  book 
on  Ceograpbv,  mingling  together  much  truth  and  much 
error.  Ptolemy,  who  died  A.D.  161.  treats  of  Palestini 
and  the  neii^hlioring  countries  in  chaps,  xv-ivii  of  his 
flfUi  book  (see  Reland,  p.  4b6  sq.).  Dion  Cas^lus  re- 
lates the  conquest  of  Palestine  i>y  Pompey  (xxvii,  1&- 
17),  the  siege  of  Jerasalem  by  Titus  (lxi,4-7),  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  by  Hadrian,  and  the  ininiree* 
cion  of  the  Jews  under  the  ssme  emperor  (lix.  12-14). 
Of  tiie  Roman  writers,  PUuy,  In  his  Xalural  Hiit.  (v, 
13-19).  tnaU  of  Sj-ria.  Including  Palestine,  and  sup- 
plies much  useful  information.  Tacitus's  Bitlarg, 
&om  the  flrst  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book, 
also  relates  to  our  subject.  He  hated  both  Jews  and 
Christians  (/imui.  xv,  44),  and  in  consequence  gave 
false  colorings  to  much  of  what  he  said  relating  to 
Uiem(Hu(.v,S.4,  ti,79;  ^MoJ^ii.'IS:  xli,23).  Some 
iufortnation  may  also  be  fonnd  in  Justin  (xxxvi,  S).  in 
Snelonius  (Jv^hMii,  9S;  CfanA'w,  !6,!8j  Vttpuiias 
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I,  fi ;  TUui,  i.  b),  in  Pomponiiu  Uda  (i, !),  and  in  Am- 

miuiiie  Marcellinus  (uv,  S;  xxiii,  I). 

Among  tha  fatbon  of  the  Cburcb  macb  aerviceaUe 
kaowledge  on  the  aaliject  of  Biblical  geognpb}-  may 
ba  found  in  tlie  expiuitoiy  writingfl  of  Theodoret  and 
Jerome.  Tlie  most  important  work,  bowever,  ia  the 
Oaotaastieon  uriism  rt  iocorvn  tacrm  Scripiara  (ed.  J. 
Bonfrerii,  1707),  Lining  u  they  did  for  a  long  time 
In  Palestine,  the  writing  both  of  £uBel>iu9  and  Jerome 
poimss  peculiar  value,  which,  however,  grow*  lesa  aa 
tbe  times  of  which  they  apeak  recede  from  their  own. 

Some  Arahiaa  writers  are  not  witboat  value.  We 
have  Edriai,  GeograpUa  AttUnuit  (Paria,  1619);  also 
Abulfeda  Tiilmla  Suria,  aad  hii  Avuairt  Madimici. 
Schultens,  in  his  Indti  Gtograpfacui  in  Vttaxt  Satadati 
(Lugduni  Batav.  1732),  baa  collected  many  obaerra- 
tioDS  of  Ambinn  authors  on  Folesline.  Sm  also  Ro- 
i6BTnMa,IlaiidyBibl.AUaii.i,U;  Bitter, ErdJomde, 
0,478. 

Modern  worka  of  travel  in  Bibie  countries  have  con- 
tributed much  original  jnlbrmBtion  on  this  aubjecl. 
They  are  too  numerous,  eapeciatly  those  on  Paleetine 
(q.  v.),  to  be  enumerated  here  in  detail.  Same  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  Durling's  Qrcbpoi^ia,  col.  1819  sq.; 
and  most  of  them  are  r^erred  to  under  each  couDtiy 
in  this  work.  Tbe  following  liata  embrace  the  most 
important  in  tho  aeTeral  classes,  including  the  above : 

a.  AndaU  and  Mtdvival  Wriler$  wio  Aoh  incidaU- 
oUf/unmhtd  Inforn-ition  m  Sacrtd  Ctosr  ipig.—Tht 
chief  lezt-booli  is  of  coune  the  Bible.  Next  Co  thia 
tn  (_!.')  Jmdik—Tba  A fioeiyplia!  Joaaphus,  Cfwra  (ed. 
Hudson,  1720, 2  voia.  fol.).  Tnlll's  transLition  of  the 
War  (London,  1861,  2  vols.)  contains  important  notea 
and  illnatrationi.  (2.)  Heatkat — Herodolus,  eepecialiy 
RawlinaoD's  translation  (Lond.  and  S.  Yorit,  1868-60. 
4  vols.)j  Strabo,  tJeograpMa  (ed.  Caaanbon,  Geneva, 
1587);  Pliny,  Hiiloria  AWarotti  (ed.  Sill ig,  Geneva, 
1831-S6. 6  VQla.).  Dio  Casslus  (Hiralinrg,  1762)  gives 
Mni«  short  notes  on  Palestine.  The  few  remarks  in 
Tacitus  and  l.ivy  are  of  little  value.  (3.)  CArittfan 
— Eusablua,  Socrotes,  Soiomen,  and  Tbeodoret,  in  //ii- 
Wrin  Bccla.  Sci-iplor.  Oraa  (I6[)6,  S  vols,  fol.) ;  Jc- 
Tome.Ofiera  (ad.  Migna,  E>  vols.  8vd):  ThGoiloret,0/icni 
(ed.  Higne,  6  vols.).  In  the  exegetical  writings  of 
Jerome  and  Thiodoret  are  some  aseful  notoa;  thay 
both  resided  in  Palestine.  William  of  Tyre, //utond 
Btm  Sacri;  James  de  Vitri-,  Bitlaria  OrienlaSM,  etc 
(these  two  worka,  with  several  others,  are  contained  in 
Bongfr'a  Gwto  Oeiper /Vmcoi,  foi.lBlI);  Ckronida 
qftht  Crutada  (ed.  Bohn,  1848),  containing  Richard  of 
Devizes,  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  and  Ue  Juinville. 

4.  Gtographieal  Warkt  lad  Iltiuraria.  —  Ptolemy, 
Ceographii  (ful.  16.S5)r  TabiJa  PruHn^nana,  a  rude 
chart  of  tho  Roman  empire,  made  in  the  3d  century, 
fteland  gives  the  part  including  Paiaatine.  Euasbias 
and  Jerome,  (TnonuificoB  Uriiuia  el  Loconai  S.  3cr^ 
Ana  (ed.  Clerico,  fol.  1707 ;  last  edit,  bv  Lartow  and 
Parlbey.  Ber.  1862} ;  VeUra  Aamaixmn  Itiaerana  (ed. 
WeaseUngio,  1735),  containing  the  important  mnera- 
ries  of  the  Bonleaux  pilgrim,  and  of  Antonine,  with 
Sjfaeidrmut  of  llierocles;  Edriai,  Gtograpliia  Univir- 
KiUi  (in  Rosenmllller'B  An-d:cla  Arabiea,  1828);  To- 
p^raphical  Index  in  Bohiuiliti  Vita  tISa  Gttta  Sola- 
dini  (ed.  gchultena.  folio,  1732);  Brocardoa,  loconim 
Terra  San.  Dtacriptio  (ed.  Clerico,  appended  to  the 
OnomatUmH,  fulio,  1707);  Ahulfeda.  TtAuta  Syriaca 
(1760);  Bochart,  C^mth  (ed.  Leusden  et  Villemondy, 
1712, 3  vols,  fol.) ;  Sanson,  OtograpUa  Siura  (ed.  Cleri- 
co, folio,  17Ui)!  Carol!  A.  S.  Paulo,  GengrajAia  Sacra 
(ed.  Uolaten,  fol.  17(H);  Cellartu^  Koiilia  Orbit  Anii- 
jNi  (ITUia,  2  voia.  4to);  Wells, /ftitorieoi  Geograpliy 
o/tke  O.aadN.  T.  (1819,  2  vols.);  Reitai,  Palaitina 
€x  monamenlit  vttfribua  Itlvttrata  (1714,  2  vols.  4to); 
BuBchiiig.  ErdbrKhTTifivng,  FalSstina,  Arabien,  etc. 
(178a) ;  KosenmUller,  BA.  Grogr.  of  Cmtrai  Aria  (by 
Morren,18:'t6,2volB.):  H.nimer,Pai*£i((Ba(1850);  For- 
ster,  IMarical  Gmgrophy  of  Arabia  (1844,  2  vols.); 
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ROhr,  BtHerieo-Gtogrripk.  AeeamU  o/Palaitme  (IMI); 
Uitl«r,  Die  Sinai-Halbintd,  P.ilaititta  wf  Syritn  (.laiS- 
65,  4  vols,  in  six  parts ;  an  English  tranal.  has  appeo. 
ed,  Und.  18G8, 3  vols.) ;  Killo,  Fkg^cal  Gtoyrap^  i/ 
Paiti&it  (1841, 2  vols.)  ;  Ckinybeare  and  Howaoo,  llfi 
o/^I.PtiHi(lB65,2vois.4to);  &m\\ii,Vayagt  and Si^ 
irrKio/S(.Alt.((2ded.l86e);  Porter, //nrf^oot/tr 
,SyTiauni(/>a;ejfiiK(1868,2volt.);  Van  de  VeldcJfr 
moirofMapo/FaIeiliiie(lSSS)t  Robinaoa,  Pif*.  GeCf. 
qftht  Ileig  Land  (18(i5). 

c.  Boaki  of  JVimt— Wright's  Earfy  Travrlt  im  Pat- 
eMline  (1848.  containing,  among  others,  Aiculf,  Siewalt 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Maondeville,  and  Hatuidnll), 
Cotavicua,/(i(vrarium//KrMi>^niHl(»w(lG19);  Qua. 
rasmius,  HUUtria  TAeologira  el  Moralit  Terra  Simdm 
Eladdalic  (1689,  2  voia.  CoL);  D'Arvienx,  Tranrit  m 
Arabia  Ike  Detert  (1732);  Shaw,  Tnadt  im  Baiiarj 
<ud  Ikt  Uvant  (1808, 2  vols.) ;  Pococke,  Daeriflian  ^ 
U(£aif  (1743-46,2  vols,  ful.);  Haaselqnixt,  rrmfb  aa 
the  Lenaul  (1766);  Niebuhr,  Tnweli  tkrtmgk  Antia 
(1792,  a  vols.)-,  Volney,  Vm/age  en  Syrie,  etc.  (Paris, 
1607,  2  voia.);  Ml  Bey,  Traveli  in  Morocco,  I^/j^^ff. 
ia,  etc.  (1816, 2  vols.  4to) ;  SccUen,  Briren  dioiM  Sjr- 
tcii,PnMi*iBa.etc.(1864-53,3voU.);  BQn:kbanlt.rn»- 
cfa  M  ^jria  (1822.  4to) ;  rrowli  u  AraUa  (1829.  4Ia)i 
Hotet  m  Ike  Bedom  and  Wakab^i  (1880, 4b>) ;  Trank 
>iiiVKUa(18!2,4to);  Buckingham.  TVoivb  w  A^sriiai 
(1822, 4to);  Trareit  among  tlie  Arab  TrH>el^lSi!i,^U,y. 
Irby  and  Mangle^  TraeeU  tn  Egypt  and  .Vnbia,  Syria. 
anii.4iiaJf{no7-,etc.(]8!2};  ItborAe,  Jatmey  tiimyb 
Arabia  Pelraa  la  Snai  and  Prtra  (1838);  Lord  Uoi- 
say,  LetUn  on  Egypt,  Edon,  and  lie  Holy  Limed  (I8K, 
2  voia.);  Addison,  Damateta  und  Pabngra  (I8Sg.  S 
vols.) ;  Bowrinu,  /fcport  oh  SlaUiHce  of  Syria  (1840); 
WilUanis,  The  Sofy  City  (1849, 2  vols.) ;  Bartlett,  EBHy 
Daye  in  the  Detert  (5th  ed.) ;  Widke  oioirf  Jirtabm; 
Jenaalem  Remtiled  (1866);  FootHept  o/our  Lard  ati 
huApotttul^SiS):  Wi\,on,La»d,B/lieBMtllM;,t 
vols.);  Tobier,  B(lU(*nB(184y);  T'opojropWc  nai  Jr 
nuakm  md  tiinen  Umgtbtmgen  (1868-64,  2  vols.); 
Lynch,  OJ^al  Btpirt  of  EipediHon  to  Erplare  At 
Dead  Sea,  etc.  (1862,  4to) ;  Karralire  of  Expe£lim. 
etc.  (1849) :  De  Saulcy,  Narratim  of  Jonmry  romi 
Uie  Dead  Sea,  etc.  (1863,  2  voia.) ;  Tan  de  Vclde,  Sof 
ralipe  of  Journey  dtrongh  Syria  (Dul  Pabatina  (ISH,  t 
vols.) ;  LepsiUB,  DilBoreriet  to  ^ypl,  'Ap  Penininla  if 
^iiiai,  etc.  (1868) ;  HobintDn,£iUiaifSrs«in4e>aB  M- 
■  ial838-62,2d  edit.  (1866,  3  vols.);  Porter, /« 
r  in  Damannu,  Reiearchel  n  Pnh^Fm.  LAtmon, 
Sosinn  (1865,  2  vols,):  Uyard,  Kinevrh  and  ik 
int  (1849) ;  \ina^  and  Babylon  (185S) :  Lofha. 
C/iaIdaaaadSHrianit(l»S7):  Stanley,  Sinoi  and  Pair- 
(n<  (1856) ;  Thomaon,  TIk  Land  and  He  Boot  (18»). 
In  addition  to  the  above,  important  articles  on  Biblical 
Geography  and  Topography  may  be  aoea  in  variow 
nambers  of  tha  American  Bibliolieca  Saem,  the  Jmt. 
not  ofSacrrd  Liieraturr,  and  the  Journal  of  lie  Sayei 
Geographieal  Society,  by  Robinsoa,  Thomaon,  PortB, 
Rawlloson,  Layard,WalIin,  Poole,  Ainsworth,  aiid  otb- 


d.  The  best  small  mape  are  those  in  Robinsoa's  Its- 
ttarckei  (lat  edit.)  and  Porter's  Hand-boot;  Van  da 
Veldo's  large  map  of  Palettina  is  the  most  conpMt 
and  accurate  hithenopnhlished  (2d  ed.l8ee):  Heoke'i 
Bibrl-AtUu  (fioiha,  1868)  ia  valuable  for  the  anciiM 
divbiiona.— Kitlo,  a.  v. 

O«ology.  the  acienee  that  tnata  of  the  earth's 
crutt,  its  rocky  strata,  and  the  fossil  remains  flnmd  ia 
them.  Its  interest  to  the  Biblical  stadent  chiefly 
ariaea  from  ita  bearings  upon  the  Mosaic  accoant  ef 
the  creation.  (See  nKJaul,  Nolei  on  Gen.  i  [London, 
1861]  :  Chaltis,  Creation  [Lond.  1861]  ;  Pratt,  Gmeal- 
ogf  of  Creation  [Lond.  1861]  ;  CSrist.  KemtmbnaiHr. 
Apr.  1861;  Enang.  Aniw,  Oct.  1661;  Keerl,  fSnL  i. 
bib.  Urgad.,  etc.  [Basle,  1863] ;  Von  Schleiden,  Dai 
Alter  dee  Mnaehen  GftehUeili  [M«.  1B6S] ;  Fne-vd 
BnpUtt  (^tarier^,  Apr.  1864 ;  Burton,  CreatMrn  [Land 
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ISM]  ;  Dawmn,  Anhaa  [Load.  18G2]  ;  Glug,  Rda- 
tiotu  of  Ctolugs  to  ThfoLfff  [Edinb,  1858]  -,  HuxtsblB, 
fUcord  of  Crtation  ViiklinWrEl  [London,  IIHJI] ;  Kntton, 
Cironol.  rf  Creation  [Lonil.  IXeU]  ;  Linis,  \fonac  Kec- 
Brd  [KdiBburgh,  1857]  ;  Anon,  tiacrtd  Grolngj/  [Loud. 
1S47J  1  Snmner,  Serordi  o/CrtalKm  [Olb  cd.,  Loudon, 
liiSO];  V!\f;ht,ifoiaieCnation(Load.i8i7}i  Crofton, 
b'ao^^riwJf^tneni  [London, laM];  YouDg, ScriplHnit 
iStetoffg  [London,  llMU]j  De  Setres,  La  Comogomt  de 
Mottr  [Par.lS40:  in  Genn.,Tah.IS41];  Boiiio,  f/era- 
ameronindGeologU\yia.inz.\fieS]:  Sonson.TtieCrtalm 
Wail,  art.  T  at  Septiri  to  "£uay(  and  Htvietci"  [I^nd. 
■nd  N.  r.  1B62] ;  Lewis,  aniTi  fVat  of  Wort  [Lontl. 
IBfiSj  ;  A  fnrr.  J^ib.  Ra.  Oct  1866 ;  Poole,  Gfmtit  of 
Earth  and  Man  {M  «d.  Load.  1S60] ;  Wolr,  Die  Vrye- 
tckichle  [Homlk  1B60J;  Biltzer,  S':k'ipfimgigr$clBehle 
[Lps.  1807  cq.] ;  Brit,  taut  For.  Ertmg.  Ktv.Avt.  1SG7  : 
Bciuch,  Bibfl  mJ  Kaiitr  [Fnib.  1866]  ;  LauB,  Biblie. 
Ant.  ./,tfa«[Lond.  18GG];  rMaiTn^AgttofAt  Earth 
[Lond.  1868]  ;  WorKun,  The  Dioine  Wftt  [Man<:b«9ter, 
1664];  Wright,  Geolyi/ rmd  AiUii/uilg  r/ Earl/i  [t^nnd. 
1864];  Anoa.P^..  Tioiy  o/ihe  ICartk[Lind.lH6i]: 
M'CawUnd,  The  A darsile  [Load.  1864];  G inner,  Si- 
id  UHil  Gtologie  [Stutlg.  1868].)     See  CbeAtiOH. 

T.  HiitOTf  of  the  /iiqalnf.~--(Comp.  the  ircatiM  of 
Piltiima,Ti«Eanhandlht  ITotM,  Lon.i.  1858.  p.  133- 
189.)  The  prevalent  opinion  among  the  learned  for 
Dpwaida  of  two  centuriea  nfter  the  revival  of  lettets 
waa  that  organic  remains  were  mere  mineral  concre- 
tioDS.  DypothcHi  were  invented  purporting  to  ac- 
coant  for  their  production  in  muhoda  quite  worthy  of 
the  Bchool  of  subtle  philosophy  whence  they  luued. 
ThU  wa>  mainiuined,  not  by  otxcure  moDkn,  but  by 
really  avcomplitbed  penone,  the  light!  oT  natural  hin- 
toiy  in  their  day,  such  as  FallojHo,  Morcatl,  and  Olivi 
in  Italy,  Plot  and  LUter  in  Eagland,  and  Agricola  In 

The  excavations  made  for  repairing  the  city  of  Ve- 
nma  in  1517  brought  to  light  a  nnmber  of  fossil  re- 
mains, the  appearance  of  which  exercited  the  vita  of 
that  time;  and,  among  others,  Fracastoro  boldly  ex- 
ponnded  their  true  meaning  and  relations.  He  de- 
clared that  they  had  not  originated  In  any  euch  "  plas- 
tic force"  as  was  pretended,  nor  could  they  huve  bocD 
ttu  results  of  the  waters  of  the  delnge.  After  having 
bean  thua  rescued  t^oin  the  mineral  kingdom,  they 
were,  however,  universally  attributed  to  the  deluge. 
Fabio  Colonna,  In  ICDO,  and  the  «hole  of  the  Italian 
writers  of  this  period,  considered  that  all  petrifactions 
wore  the  remains  otUie  Noachlan  delago. 

In  1669,  Steno,  a  Dane,  atUched  to  the  conrt  of 
Tuscany,  expounded  the  true  theory  of  organic  fos- 
sils ;  he  labored  to  harnvontze  his  views  with  Scripture 
by  selecting  strata  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  nnfos- 
tilirennis.  and  treating  them  as  having  been  created 
before  tho  existence  of  animals  and  plants.  In  1G7G, 
Quirini  contended  that  the  diluvial  waters  could  not 
have  efTecled  alt  the  operations  attributed  to  them,  and 
maintained  that  the  universality  of  the  Mosaic  deluire 
was  not  to  be  insisted  on.  In  1688,  Robert  Hook,  in 
his  posthumous  treatise  on  earthquakes,  assigns  lo  nr- 
gaoic  remains  their  true  character,  and  suppose-i  that 
some  speciea  may  have  been  lost.  In  his  diluvial  the- 
ory he  attempts  to  crowd  into  the  time  between  the 
creation  and  the  delucr,  and  Into  the  latter,  all  the 
visible  phenomena  of  upheaval  or  dislocation. 

In  1690,  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  in  bis  Saer/d  Tieorj/ 
n/ike  Earih,  describes  tho  earth  at  the  beginning  as  a 
fluid  mas*  composed  of  all  kinds  of  materials.  The 
heaviest  descended  to  the  bottom  and  formed  a  solid 
kernel,  around  which  the  wfters,  and  afterwards  the 
almosjrfiere,  united ;  but  between  the  water  and  at- 
mosphere there  was  formed  an  ally  stratum,  which  re- 
ceived, little  by  little,  all  the  earthy  constituents  with 
which  the  air  was  still  charged.  On  this  congolidstcd 
bed,  marshy,  thin,  nnifnrm,  level,  wlthoul  mountains, 
without  valleys,  without  either  seas  or  rivers,  lived 
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the  antedHuvian  genentions.  At  this  epoch  the 
marshy  emst,  dried  up  Ijy  the  heat  of  the  sun,  split, 
and  fell  down  in  the  great  abyfs  of  waters.  Prom 
thence  came  the  anlversal  deluge,  the  disarrangemeDl 
of  the  alls  of  the  globe,  and  the  chsnging  of  climates. 
The  earth,  thus  drowned,  had  still  some  cavities  Into 
which  the  waters  entered,  llule  bv  little,  and  so  re- 
turned to  their  subterrancon  rtis^rvoir.  Thus  the 
ocean  !■  a  part  of  the  great  abyss,  the  isles  are  the 
frsfpnents,,  the  continents  aro  the  great  residuary 
masces  of  the  old  worid.  To  the  confusion  brought 
about  by  the  lireaklng  up  of  the  waters  are  owing  the 
mountains  and  other  undulations  that  we  now  see. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  a  large  class  of  writings  which 
passed  for  the  elTusiona  of  learning  and  plet}-  in  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature. 

In  16r6,  Whiston,  the  great  astronomer,  published 
kU  new  theory  of  tlie  earth.  He  conceived  of  the 
earth  as  still  having  in  its  midst  a  solid  and  burning 
kernel,  retaining  the  heat  which  It  received  from  the 
sun  when  it  was  only  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  and 
conlinnally  spreading  it  towanls  its  circumference^ 
This  nucleus  is  Itfclf  surrounded  by  a  great  abyas, 
which  is  composed  of  two  rings,  of  which  the  lower  la 
a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  upper  water ;  it  is  this  layer  of 
W4ter  which  conttitntet  the  foundation  of  our  esrtlt. 
The  deluge  was  occasioned  by  another  comet  striking 
the  earth,  and  was  the  parent  oTall  the  disturbsncci 
now  manifest  In  Its  cmst 

About  1680  the  great  Leibnitz  wrote  of  tbe  earth  at 
an  extinct  sun  vitrified.  According  to  bim,  its  great- 
er portion  was  the  suiiject  of  a  violent  Are,  at  the  lime 
when  Moses  tells  ns  that  the  light  was  separated  ^om 
the  darkness.  The  fusion  of  the  glola  produced  a  vit- 
rified crust;  when  tbe  crust  was  rold,  the  humid  part*, 
which  hod  riaen  in  vapor,  fell  again,  and  Ibrnied  the 
ocean.  The  sea  then  deposited  calcareous  rocks.  It 
at  first  enveloped  all  the  surface  of  tbe  globe,  and  suT> 
mounted  the  higher  parts  whith  at  present  fbrm  the 
continenU  and  isles.  Thus  tbe  shells  and  other  rub- 
bish of  marine  animals  that  one  finds  everywhere 
prove  that  the  sea  baa  covered  all  tbe  land ;  and  the 
great  quantity  of  fixed  salts,  of  sand,  and  other  mat- 
ters, fused  and  calcined  in  the  earth,  testily  to  Ibe  uni- 
versal fire,  and  that  it  preceded  the  existence  ol  the 


In  1696,  Dr.Woodwaril,  in  his  IHtroarir  on  fAe  A'of- 
mral  Biitory  of  Iht  Earik,  most  iibly  >indicatet  tho 
proper  nature  of  organic  remains,  and  dlpposes  of  the 

tioDS,  or  to  tbe  wash  of  the  sea  when  the  land  was  first 
made;  but  he  is  equally  unsuccesslbl  in  the  (brmstion 
of  a  hypothesis  with  hii<  predecessors.  He  holds  that 
at  tbe  deluge  tbe  solid  strata  of  Ibe  earth  were  dis- 
solved In  Ibe  water;  the  remains  of  animals  tank 
down  and  liecame  imbedded  according  to  their  relative 
gravity. 

In  Italy,  Tsllisneri,  finding  by  bis  own  careful  ob- 
servations that  tho  facts  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  then  in  vogue,  which  were  affirmed  to  be 
founded  in  the  interpreUtkm  of  Scripture,  atUcked 
the  interpreters,  and  demonstrated  that  they  were  In 
error.  He  wisely  contented  hlniself  with  recording 
his  own  observations,  and  would  not  attempt  the  coo- 
In  1T40,  Mora,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much  tbat 
is  valuable  in  his  onslaught  upon  other  cosmngonlstii 
(bll  into  the  error  of  becoming  one  of  their  number. 
His  theory,  however,  Is  much  more  consirtent,  as  well 
as  revenntia]  to  the  truth,  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 

In  m%  BnObn  published,  like  bis  fellow  philoso- 
phers, a  tlieoiv  of  the  earth,  which  is  now  foond  In 
the  first  part  of  his  collected  works.  It  is  a  free  and 
easv  way  of  world-making  with  tbe  aid  of  a  sun,  a 
comet,  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces  at  pleasure.  The 
Sorbonne  required  blm  to  recant  so  much  of  his  teofk 
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u  enpraued  Uie  Sflntiment  that  tha  mten  of  the  sea 
hod  prudnced  the  Uod,  and  then  left  it  dr?,  and  tbat 
the  land  woa  Bgain,  by  wear  and  tear,  gradually  merg- 
ing into  the  nu.  The  recantation  is  pahlisbad  with 
fail  works.  Theae  gorgeoiis  dreams  cost  their  author 
farty  years'  thoaghc,  and  enjoyed  uncommon  reputa- 
tion. Even  now  their  deculon  of  Uiat  and  eloqueace 
of  statement  command  an  interest 

In  17B6,  Lebmann,  the  German  mineralogist,  con- 
fined the  action  of  tho  flooil  to  the  production  of  a  few 
only  of  the  rocks,  and  aaiigned  tha  unfoasillferoua  stis- 
ta  to  the  original  creation,  and  the  conglomerates  to  an 
iDtermediate  revolution. 

In  1760,  Uicheil,  who  held  for  eight  yean  the  Wood- 
wardian  professorship  at  Camhridge,  showed  himoelf 
the  true  predecessor  of  modem  geology.  Neglect- 
In;;  cosmogony  altogether,  and  aj^jin);  himself  to 
tlie  description  of  the  strata  as  they  ai^ioared  under 
his  own  observation,  he  discovered  the  true  sequence 
of  the  beds,  and  indicated  a  ditectlon  In  which  the  ge- 
ola){ist  might  pursue  his  labors  without  infringing  on 
theology. 

After  Hichell,  the  rlsions  of  the  coamogonisls  were 
again  reproduced  hy  various  English  writers.  Sound 
geolog}',  however,  began  to  take  precedence  of  world- 
making  ;  tha  actual  wonders  of  the  subtemnean  world 
were  preferred  to  the  gay  creatkia!  of  the  world-mak- 
ers. Hntton.  William  Smith,  and  a  host  of  followers, 
comprising  Cuvier  and  Brogniart,  kept  the  republic  of 
letters  well  employed  in  acquiring  the  grammar  of  the 
new  science,  which  was  created  by  physical  researches 
into  the  strata  and  their  contents.  Henceforward  cos- 
mogony assumes  a  second-rate  position. 

De  Luc,  in  1799,  wrole  the  chronology  of  Moses,  as 
only  commencing  with  the  creation  of  man ;  and  of 
the  days  of  creation  as  bdng  not  natural  days,  but  in- 
deQniCe  periods.  A  long  line  of  iUnstrions  men,  many 
of  whom  are  now  living,  diverted  attention  from  the 
vain  attempts  of  the  early  philosophers,  and  occupied 
themselves  exclusively  with  descriptive  geology.  A 
classification  of  opinions  — taking  only  the  views  of 
the  leading  men-^will  serve  to  show,  in  a  general  way. 
what  has  been  said  and  done  for  the  last  0fty  years  in 
this  department  of  knowledge.  The  following  are  the 
principiil  hypotheses; 

1.  That  the  days  of  creation  are  indefinite  periods, 
during  which  all  the  phenomena  of  geology  occurred ; 
that  the  deluge  is  now  marked  by  the  drift  and  gravel 
remains  of  the  post-tertiaiy  age  (Cuvier,  Parkinson, 
Jameson,  and  o^ers). 

2.  That  the  first  sentence  of  Genesis  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  subsequent  verses.  The  phenomena  of 
geology  have  place  between  the  first  and  second  verses. 
The  chaos  was  universal,  and  ushered  in  the  present 
creaUon  (Chalmers,  1804.  Sea  also  Tit  fork's  An- 
liquits  it  Aannony  ipUh  the  Motaic  A  txaunt  of  Crealioit, 
by  James  Gray,  M.A.,  1849). 

3.  That  the  earth  that  now  is  wu  the  bed  of  the 
•nte-diluvian  sea.  That  all  tha  phenomena  now  visi- 
ble resulted  from  operations  in  the  interval  between 
the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  deluge.  That,  save 
this,  the  rocks  were  created  as  they  now  exist  (Gran- 
ville Penn,  Young). 

t.  That  we  cannot  rely  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  records,  and  therefore  we  may  set  them  aside 
when  apparently  at  variance  with  geological  facta 
(Babbage). 

6.  That  the  records  are  poetical  lepreaantations,  and 
not  historical  (Baden  Powell). 

6.  That  the  first  vene  is  a  detached  acconnt  of  the 
original  creation.  The  chaoA,  the  six  days'  creation, 
and  the  flood  were  local  phenomena,  and  nfer  to  what 
wai  triuBHcted  in  the  province  occupied  by  man  only 
(Dr.  Pye  Smith). 

7.  Tliat  the  "  days  were  great  oatural  periods.  The 
Palseoioic  system,  pre-eminently  that  of  plants,  Is  the 
work  of  the  third  day ;  the  secondary,  prB-emlnently 


the  epoch  of  se 
work  of  the  fifth  day ;  and  the  tertiary,  the  time  rf 
mammalian  creatuies,  is  the  work  of  the  sixth  day" 
(Hugh  Miller). 

8.  That  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  a  revelation  n^i 
in  visions  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet;  the  days  an 
therefore  spoken  of  not  In  connection  with  the  eveaia. 
but  the  duration  of  the  vision.  The  event!  occnmd 
in  evtramely  lengthened  periods.  The  delugv  *aa 
partial  (Lime,  Momic  Rtcord  in  Aoraonj'  ailk  Gmiig- 
ical,  ie&4 ;  Poole,  Gtntdi  efOit  Eartk  aad  Mem,  IIUC). 

9.  That  all  creation  took  place  consecutively,  » 
cording  to  the  literal  reading  of  Gen.  L  All  things 
fossil  and  recent,  form  put  of  one  whole  syitcni  of 
life,  and  were  created  at  once  on  the  socismTc  dayi 
of  creation.  That  the  tbsiii  epedes  have  bocome  grad- 
ually extinct,  and  their  remains  buried  by  diNub- 

'■  ances  occurring  from  the  first(L'abbi  Soignet, Coaasf 
oiu'e  de  la  Bible.  Paris,  TSM). 

,  10.  P.H.Go»»e(OiBpla/o*,Lond.I8o7).  The  thsmy 
of  this  writer  is  a  reproduction  of  Granville  Pens.  wiA 
a  dash  of  the  old,  arhitrary,  anti-geologic  uctiidi  of 
the  creation  of  the  rocks,  with  fossils  complete  as  thn 
are.  He  affirms  a  principle  ubich  he  calls  the  taw  of 
"Prochroniam,"  in  virtue  of  which  the  stnU  ofthr 
surface  of  the  earth,  with  their  fossil  flon  and  Immu, 
may  poasilily  lielong  to  a  "  procbronlc"  (i.  e.  to  an  m- 
real  and  symbolical  or  typical)  development  of  ikc 
mighty  plan  of  the  life  history  of  the  wia-ld. 

The  preceding  account,  though  it  is  ooly  a  vay 
general  view  uf  the  principal  hj-potbese*  on  this  nb- 
ject,  yet  sufficiently  shows  bow  the  minda  of  Ik 
tamers  have  fWt  the  power  of  the  sacred  writinft. 
They  have  done  homage,  unconsdously  in  many  i>> 
stances,  to  divine  truth,  by  acknowledging  tfae  IH««- 
sity  of  accordance  with  it,  however  widely  they  ban 
diverged  fiom  Its  plain  teaching.  It  ie  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  commanding  power  of  tfae  Scripture* 
that  thus,  through  ages  of  ignorance  and  period*  ef 
enlightenment,  they  should  still  have  been  the  pole- 
star,  guiding  all  voyagers  in  their  patbless  track  to- 
wards the  unknown. 

II.  We  have  reserved  until  last,  as  being,  on  tbs 
whole,  the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactarr,  the 
conclunons  of  Mr.  Oofton,  which  have  now  for'  some 
years  been  before  the  world  (originally  sketched  in 
Kltto's  Journal,  Jan.  ISfiO),  and  have  not  bren  nMei 
by  any  pbllologer.  He  oflirms  that,  span  ftura  geo- 
logical considerations,  and  judging  ttom  analogy  with 
Scripture  alone,  the  interptetalion  of  the  sacred  rel- 
ume renders  the  ftollowing  ten  propositions  credible. 

(1.)  That  the  absolute  age  ofour  earth  is  not  defined 

(i.)  That  there  may  have  been  a  long  interval  ii 
duration  between  the  creation  of  "the  heaven  andthi 
earth"  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapn 
of  Genesis  and  the  continuation  of  the  earth's  htstOT 

(a.)  Tbat  the  term  "the  earth"  does  not  apply  nee. 
eessrily,  in  every  instance,  to  the  whole  of  our  planet, 
but  sometimes  only  to  a  part  of  it. 

(4.)  That  the  sUte  of  the  earth,  described  m  O* 
second  verse  as  "without  form  and  void,"  does  nl 
necessarily  mean  matter  never  reduced  to  form  and 
order,  but  may  signify  matter  reduced  to  disorder, 
after  previous  oigsniialion  and  amngement, 

(5.)  That  the  "darkueta"  "upon  tbe  face  of  the 
deep,"  also  mentioned  in  the  second  verse,  is  not  m^ 
ative  of  the  previous  existence  of  light,  but  may  bar* 
been  only  a  temporary  one. 

(6.)  That  tiie  commencement  of  the  acconnt  of  tbi 
fiiit  six  days'  creation  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  third  verse,  "And  God  said,  Let  then  be  light" 

(7.)  That  tbe  act  of  "  tha  first  day"  does  not  neces- 
sarily signify  tbe  creation  of  light,  bnt  may  have  bea 
only  the  calling  of  it  into  operation  upon  the  scene  ef 
"darkness"  described  in  the  second  verse. 
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(B.)  That  the  calling  of  "the  light  Day"  and  ■'  Iba  I 
AkrlcDcaa  Nigbt,"  with  the  declaraUon  that  "  tha  even- 
ing and  the  moming  waiathe  lint  day,"  doei  notncc- 1 
nsaiily  imply  that  this  waa  the  firet  daj,  abiobacfy 
apeaking. 

(9.)  That  tha  work  of  "the  aecondday,"  mentioned  j 
in  the  sixth,  nBTanth, and  eighth  versee,  may  hava  been  ' 
iMiIy  an  opention  perforined  upon  the  atmoaphBre  of 

(10.)  That  tha  work  of  "tha  ftninh  day,"  deacrlbcd 
tiom  the  fourteenth  to  the  elgbteenth  Tereas,  does  not 
neceaaurily  imply  that  the  ann,  moon,  and  stare  were 
then  first  created  or  formed,  tot  the  flrat  time,  from 
pre-existent  matter;  but  may  only  haTI  been  that 
they  vcre  then,  for  the  flrat  time  in  the  detail  of  the 
history  of  the  preiwnl  earth,  made  viiibte  to  It,  and 
ordained  to  tlieir  offices  with  rcipect  to  the  coming  ha- 
miD  creation  (fienatt  md  Gtoln^,  Land.  1852 ;  Pbila. 
18&il). 

I  [.  Oralrottrii/  betuem  GtehgitU  and  Thtologiani. — 
"The  kindred  sciences  of  geology  and  paleontology 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  bava  been  in  existence  more  Ibun 
eighty  years.  But  they  had  scarcely  begnn  to  assume 
the  form  and  lineamenU  of  sciences  when  that  jeal- 
ousy, which  has  never  since  the  days  of  Cralileo  ceased 
to  exist  to  some  extent  between  tha  religionist  and 
the  natural  philoH>pher,  began  to  evince  itself.  The 
religionist  wus  alarmed  by  rumora  that  the  rocks,  un- 
der the  searching  eye  of  the  geologist,  disclosed  a  stale 
of  bets  which  was  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Mosok 
fietait  of  the  nuinDFT  and  order  of  the  creation;  and 
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quiry,  condemned  and  denounced,  in  no  very  mei 
terms,  as  destructive  of  the  docMne  of  the  divine  in- 
Bpiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  infldel  in  their  in- 
ception and  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
of  acience  was  not  alow  in  retorting  that,  If  the  record 
of  Hoses  was  of  divine  origin,  it  bad  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  development  of  feels;  and  that,  if  it 
could  not  bear  the  test  of  [diysical  truth,  it  most  give 
way,  even  though  it  stood  on  the  threshold  of  tbo 
treuury  of  inspiration ;  for  that,  in  such  a  crisis,  the 
testimony  of  iho  sensea  with  which  miin  has  been  en- 
dowed for  his  gaidanee  must  prevail  against  mere 
nutters  of  faith.  In  argument  the  man  of  science 
bad  the  advantage,  but  in  practice  ho  erred  by  too  &«• 
quently  assumint;  geological  facts  and  Scripture  intcr- 
[setation  without  sufficient  Inquiry',  and  so  contribu- 
ted, by  hastily  formed  conclusions,  lo  pet  asunder  the 
word  and  tbo  works  of  God,  which,  by  the  decrees  of 
Omniscience,  must  ever  be  Joined  together. 

"  The  contest,  in  its  early  stages,  was  canted  on  by 
those  relif^ionists  who  construed  the  Mosaic  days  of 
tho  creation  to  have  been  six  successivo  natural  days 
of  twenty-four  hours  each,  measured  bj-  the  revolution 
of  our  glo)>e  on  its  axis;  and  the  objection  of  the  ge- 

absurditj-  that  the  world  conid  have  been  stocked  with 
tha  varioas  animal  and  vegetable  orpinisms,  whose  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  tho 
brief  period  of  tha  six  nataral  days  that  preceded  tbn 
birth  of  Adam.  Tha  evidence  was  incontrovertible 
tbat  for  untold  ages  before  that  event  generation  upon 
generation  of  extinct  animals  had  lived  and  died  upon 
the  earth. 

1.  "To  meet  this  difflculty,  which  threatened  to  blot 
oat  the  fir!t  page  of  the  Scriptnrea  from  inspired  rev- 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  a  host  of 
champions  arose,  who,  instead  of  examining  with  pn- 
ticnca  and  testing  with  care  the  alleged  facts  of  gcol- 
c^y,  TBcklessly  denied  their  aTistence,  or  sooght  lo 
eicpUin  and  account  fur  them  on  wholly  loadequate, 
and  in  many  instances  on  false  and  absurd  principles 
and  grounds.  Some  ascribed  tha  existence  of  fossil 
iwnains  to  the  flood  In  the  days  of  Noah;  others  to 
what  waa  tanned  a  plastic  power  that  existed  aa  one 


of  tha  natural  laws  of  matter ;  and  others,  again,  in- 
sisted that  Iha  various  syslema  of  rocks  were  created 
by  the  flat  of  the  Almighty  with  the  fossil  remains  of 
animals  that  had  never  lived,  and  of  plants  that  had 
never  grown,  imbedded  in  them.  These  were  the  re^ 
Bonings  of  Granville  Penn,  Fairholm,  Kirby,  Sharon 
Turner,  Gisbome,  Taylor,  dean  Cockbum,  etc. ;  and 
of  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery  iias  extinguished  their 
arguments,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Scripture  truth,  but  with  the  effect  of  establishing,'  it 

2.  "  Anollier  class  of  inquirers  songhc  to  solve  the 
difficulty  by  conceding  the  well-esUbliihed  facU  of 
geology  and  tha  geological  explanations  of  those  facta, 
but  suggesting  that  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
of  tbe  original  Hebrew  at  the  present  day  nas  such  aa 
to  preclude  all  certainty  of  a  right  interpretation  of  its 
meaning.  This  was  the  posilion  of  Babbage;  whils 
Baden  Powell  insisted  that  tbe  narrative  of  the  crea- 
tion is  couched  in  the  language  of  mythic  poetry,  and 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  hislorical  detail  of  natural 
occurrences.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  arguments  so  injurious  in  their  lendeneiea 
to  the  cause  otthe  truth  and  integrily  of  tbe  Bible  no 
longer  exists;  for  the  precision  of  the  Mosaic  phrase- 
ology will  be  found  conlinned  by  every  step  that  haa 
been  taken  in  the  development  of  the  truths  of  geology. 
8.  "At  an  early  period  of  this  controvetsy,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whose  sagacious  mind  and  prudent  foresight 
comprehended  the  imporlanee  of  this  issne  between 
1  the  facts  of  geology  and  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, proponnded  the  proposition  that  '  the  writings 
of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  tho  globe"— that 
after  tbe  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  which 
may  have  comprehended  any  interval  of  time  and  any 
extent  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  a  chaotic  jieriod 
ensued,  when  death  and  darkness  reigned  upon  our 
globe,  and  the  earth  became,  in  Scripture  language, 
'  wilbont  form  and  void,'  and  all  that  had  previnusly 
existed  was,  by  some  catastrophe,  blotted  out,  and  a 
new  world  of  light  and  life  produced,  by  flats  of  the 
Deity,  In  a  period  of  aix  natural  duys,  closing  with 
the  birlh  of  Adam;  and  thus  the  world  which  now 
cxiila  waa  cut  off  fh>m  that  which  preceded  it  by  a 
period  of  black,  chaotic  disorder.  The  geologist  had 
thus  ample  room  for  the  existence  of  all  tbe  organisraa 
whose  cemslna  are  found  in  tbe  rocks  that  compose 
the  crust  of  tha  earth,  and  lie  might  labor  in  hie  in- 
vestigation of  tha  nature  and  order  of  geological  eventa 
without  end an^ring  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record  of 
the  creation." 

Against  this  view  Dr.  Consnt  urpes  several  objec- 
tions (Seaitd  I'enton  ofCmfoi,  \>.  K.i),  the  force  of 
which,  however,  mav  in  a  great  measure  be  readily 
IBTTied.  1.  The  saCTed  writer  himself  gives  no  inti- 
mation of  such  an  interval.  Of  course  not,  since  ill 
mention  forms  no  part  of  his  plan,  An  orjwiRHifiiiii  a 
lileKtio  is  wholly  invalid.  It  is  sufficient  If  a  space 
can  be  found  in  point  of  fact.  3.  It  assumes  that  Mo- 
tive work.  But  no  one  claims  thnt  he  has  given  all 
tbe  details  of  creation,  or  even  a  complete  outline  of 
it.  His  abject  was  merely  to  itale  so  much  as  stands 
connected  with  human  history;  and  on  the  vkw  in 
question,  this  is  more  perfectly  done  than  by  any  other 
interpretation,  since  it  was  the  last  creative  stage  by 
which  the  earth  was  specially  filled  Ibr  man's  abode. 
3.  Science  shows  no  such  convulsion  in  the  period  pro. 
ceding  man's  introduction  on  the  earth.  On  tbe  con- 
Irnrj-,  an  innumerable  series  of  such  cataclysms  are 
revealed  between  the  various  atrala  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  then  Is  special  evidence  of  Fomc  general 
ice-wave  almost  immediately  preceding  tha  historic 
period,  in  tbe  phenomena  of  drift,  iKiwIdors,  and  stria- 
ted rocks,  all  of  which  are  everywhere  strewn  Dpon 
the  present  surface  of  the  globe.    4.  Six  oxteniled  cr* 
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■tlva  periods  allow  time  for  tba  operation  of  wcond 
ckiuea,  such  ■■  weie  obvioDalj  at  work  Tor  long  ages 
in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  whereu  six  mere  da^s 
vouM  be  no  more  called  ftor  than  a  single  instant, 
auch  as  that  in  which  the  Almighty  fiat  evolieri  tba 
primitiTe  matter  into  being.  But  ve  are  not  compe- 
tent to  preacribc  vrhat  wuuld  be  a  worth;  process  for 
the  Creator,  and  thb  objection  oTerlooiia  the  moral 
lignilicaDce  of  these  week-days  *i  compared  with  the 
Salibalh.  Besides,  the  theory  in  question  afibrda  equal 
acope  with  any  other  for  the  cycles  of  geogonjf,  geol- 
ogy, and  geontology,  while  it  brings  the  inspired  nar- 
rative closer  io  man's  present  home,  with  his  animal 
and  legotabU  conipsnions.  For  example,  on  the  op- 
posite view,  little  propriety  could  be  made  out  of  the 
bistorical  statement.  Gen'  ii,  19,  20;  "Now  Jebovah 
God  hod  formed  from  the  ground  every  living  [thing] 
of  the  iield,  and  every  bird  of  the  heavana,  and  biought 
[eichj  to  the  man  to  see  what  he  wonld  call  it;  so 
[that]  whatever  the  man  mighc  call  It  [as]  a  living 
creature,  that  [wan]  its  name ;  accordingly,  the  man 
called  names  lo  all  the  cattle,  and  to  the  bird  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  every  living  [thing]  of  the  field;  but 
tor  [ho  man  [one]  did  not  find  a  helper  as  his  counter- 
part [(or  mate)]. "  Surely  Adam  did  not  call  forth  in 
review  the  fossil  forms  of  long-extinct  species  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  he  must  bare  done 
ao  if  the  animated  tribes  just  spoken  of,  which  are  ob- 
viously the  same  with  those  of  the  sixth  demiurgic 
day,  wore  those  of  the  geological  ages.  The  advocates 
of  a  literal— although  not  local—creation  on  the  sixth 
day  are  at  liberty  to  apply  the  abov^^^uoted  Isnguage 
to  an  Inspection  of  merely  the  surrounding  creatarcs, 
or  those  inhabiting  the  garden  of  Eden  along  with 
Adam,  as  specimens  of  the  various  races  roaming  the 
earth — as  in  the  cue  of  the  animals  aasembled  bom 
his  own  neigbtwrhood  by  Nosh  into  the  ark  [see  Dbi^ 
noE]  ;  for  their  inl«rpretfltion  gradually  narrows  down 
the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  to  man's  special 
accommodation  ;  but  this  symbolical  theory,  being 
throughout  of  cesmopiilitan  extent,  requires  all  its 
terms  to  be  taken  in  their  moat  universal  application. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  lie  consistent,  it  should  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  creation  of  a  single  human  pair,  and 
their  location  in  a  particular  spot;  but  it  really  favors 
the  niodem  Bkoptlciil  demand  for  an  aboriginallir  wide- 
apread  humanity  in  various  independent  centres  of  or- 
igin. '  See  Adam. 

The  objections  of  Kalisch  {CammaUaTy  o%  Genaii, 
p.  48  sq.),  who  concludes  that,  "  with  regard  to  astron- 
omy and  geology,  the  Biblical  records  are,  in  many 
essential  points,  utterly  and  irreconcilably  at  variance 
with  the  established  results  of  modem  researches"  (p. 
G2),  are  as  fallows:  (1.) That  the  connecting  ^,<m<J,  of 
rer.  2,  "expresses  immediuce  seqnence."  So  little 
force  is  there  in  this  as  an  absolute  or  universal  re- 
mark, that  the  connection  in  qnestion  occasionally  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  a  bonk  (Exod.  i,  1 ;  1  Kings 
i,  1 :  Eira  i,  1)  or  even  an  Isolated  epiatle  (2  Kinca  v, 
6;  X,  2).  See  Geseniiis,  Thettairt,  p.  396,  b.  (2.) 
EKod.  XX,  II,  "For  in  tix  dm/i  the  Lord  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  etc.,  so  far  from  being  "in  di- 
rect opposition"  to  this  view,  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  it,  since  that  expression,  which  is  a  mere  repctl- 
tlon  of  the  aummarj-  statement  in  Gen.  ii,  1,  contains 
not  one  syllaiila  concerning  the  creation  (it  is  Tvev 
there,  not  X^ia,  as  In  Gen.  i,  1)  of  matter.  The  for- 
mula "  heavens  and  enrth"  in  Gen.  i,  1  denotes  the 
un'rerK,  aa  its  absolute  position  there  shows;  whereas 
In  Exod.  XX,  11  it  merely  designates  the  sky  and  the 
land  aa  subdivisions  of  our  planet.  In  distinction  ^m 
the  sea,  which  is  immediately  added  to  embrace  the 

been  created  '  in  the  beginning  ;'  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day  was  therefore  Ijelioved  to  be  coeval  with  [lie  time 
specified  in  the  first  verse/'     This  is  a  [dece  of  reason- 
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ing  which  refutes  itself.  (4.)  "The  earth  eouM  Mt 
have  been  termed  'dreary  and  empty'  if  it  [had]  Imb. 
ed  with  life  and  vegetation  long  before."  Certainly 
it  could  if  this  life  and  vegetation  hod  been  destmysd, 
as  we  suppose.  (S.)  For  the  same  reason,  the  argu- 
ment cited  by  the  same  antbor  (p.  45)  from  Ho^ 
Miller  (_Tafiuioiif  i>/  Ou  Rods,  p.  lil,  122)  is  iaa{f» 
sita  here,  that  "  for  many  ages  ere  man  was  uibetad 
Into  being  not  a  few  of  [the  species  of]  hia  hanUa 
contemporaries  of  the  fields  and  woods  enjoyed  lifis  ia 
their  present  haunts,  and  that  for  thousands  of  yean 
previous  to  their  appearance  many  of  the  eiiating 
[species  of]  molluaks  were  in  our  sea*;"  for  theae  rpe- 
cies  may  very  readily  have  been  rtcrtaltd.  an  the  the- 


iCHthig,eveDlfth 


'hadS 


terminated  just  before  the  period  of  man — which,  Itow- 
ever,  does  not  necessarily  follow,  fortbeir  Eemu  may 
have  survived  the  cataclysm  supposed. 

Tbe  objections  which  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  urges  agoinit 
this  "chasm  ttieoiy,"  as  he  stj-Iea  it,  and  which  he 
regards  as  "  tbe  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  moat  m- 
satisfactory"  of  all  the  proposed  solutions,  arc  atilllcai 
forcible  (Lange'a  ContneaCarsi  m  OtnaU,  p.  167):  L 
The  incongruity  between  the  events  spokMi  of  beloR 
and  after  the  chasm.  But  on  this  tbeoiy  than  la  od 
direct  connection.  2,  Want  of  natural  or  meral  rea- 
sons for  the  alleged  catastrophe.  But  no  catoarophi 
is  itaUd  in  the  narrative;  it  is  only  on  iufereiKa  of 
modem  times.  3.  The  theory  is  evidently  bronglit  ii 
as  an  escape  from  geological  difficulties.  That  is  little 
against  it,  for  all  tho  modem  explanations  are  but  ia- 
genious  devices  to  meet  some  speculative  view,  except 
the  bald  one  that  bolda  to  the  literal  creation  of  the 
nni verse  in  six  periods  of  twonty-four  hours  each.  Oa 
tbe  other  hand,  the  interpretation  under  considrratiMi 
simply  allows  Moses  to  Bay  nothing  about  matters  with 
which  he  bad  nothing  to  do.  We  protest  against  mak- 
ing him  wise  in  all  the  modem  scientiflc  ratiocinatioiis. 
4.  It  makes  the  "heavena"  of  vcr.  1  different  from 
those  of  ver.  8.  This  is  true  only  as  Ifl  the  tztimdn 
of  tho  term,  which  the  different  character  of  the  two 
coDtazta  reqnirea  us  to  vary.  Does  any  reasonable 
interpreter  suppose  the  mere  ^  alone  to  be  meanl  in 
ver.  l,aaiD  ver.  8?  G.  The  connecting  \  "and,"  does 
not  admit  "h>  sharp  and  remote  a  severance"  in  the 
history.  We  may  reply  that  there  was  no  wide  gap 
in  the  imagination  of  the  writer  j  it  exists  only  in  tbe 
mind  of  the  modem  savant.  But,  supposing  that  Ho- 
ses did  know  sU  about  the  period  thus  ignored  by  him, 
every  Bible  reader  Is  aware  how  often  such  gape  an 
silently  bridged  by  the  conjunction  in  question,  which 
might  almost  be  described  as  a  "  disjunctivs"  rather 
then  a  copulative.  The  erudite  objector  himself  coo- 
didty  admits  (p.  ISO)  tliat  such  minute  gnunmatical 
points  OS  the  tense  of  the  verb  rir^FT,  "  waa,"  instead 
of  ^nrfl,  as  well  as  the  question  whe'ther  the  first  day 

conclasivo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sacred  text  itself  disckea 
several  positive  indications  of  such  a  hiatus  oa  we  have 
supposed  between  verse  1  and  2  of  Gen.  L  (1)  Tin 
term  "beginning"  implies  a  sequel  or  later  stage  of 
creation,  especially  aa  it  stands  in  so  emphatic  a  po». 
tion  and  absolute  a  form.  (2)  The  act  here  designated 
by  the  word  "  created"  is  not  a  general  one,  of  whidi 
the  dctaila  follow,  but  one  totally  distinct  in  kind  Qua 
them,  namely,  tbe  tdiOTignalion  of  matter  itself:  benca 
it  is  not  used  again  nntil  the  bringing  into  existence 
of  animal  life  ia  epecifled.  (3)  Accordingly,  the  phrase 
"heavens  and  earth,"  aldiongh  expressive  of  the  sni- 
verse,  does  not  mean  tbe  celestial  and  terreatrial  worlds 
as  snch,  or  as  now  extant,  but  merely  their  element- 
ary state  or  materials.  This  will  be  disputed  by  few 
if  any  interpreters.  But  thus,  under  any  theory,  a 
long  interval  most  have  elapsed  between  tbit  primer- 
dial  state  of  matter,  and  lis  oi  *'"'' 
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lation  inlu  the  most  radinumtuy  fonns  to  wbtch  it  la 
pOMibIa  (o  apply  tbe  ■totementi  at  tbe  lucceedlng 
vene.  (4)  For  "the  oirth"  is  thera  ipaken  of  aepa- 
rately  u  at  Isut  ■  Mgr^ated  globe,  and  apccbl  prom- 
iDenco  ia  givea  to  it  by  ita  eoipba^c  poAitiou  in  the 
Hntance,  aa  wtU  ■■  by  tbe  ationg  disjunctiie  accent 
pUfad  upon  It  by  tbe  HMorelei,  whereu  tlie  redac- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodlea  to  their  present  order  ii 
not  upoken  of  till  ■  much  later  paiat — a  fact  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  tbe  view  that  malisa  tbe  latter 
pbenoineni  coincide  witb  their  utronomical  produc- 
tion. (A)  The  force  of  tlio  Bulxtoative  verb  nri^n. 
*■  was,"  which,  oa  Iwing  tiprrutd  in  ver.  S,  ia  not  the 
■iinple  copula,  adds  intensity  lo  this  diatlnction  of  the 
terrene  trma  tbe  aerial  sphere,  and  ahowi  that  the 
writer  has  descended  from  tbe  universal  creation  lu , 
oar  own  planet  as  the  fninieduite  abode  of  man.  Now, 
slthoDgh  the  verb  in  question  ought  not  perhaps,  with 
■omo,  bo  rendered  tecamtj  rematmJj  etc.,  yet  as  tbe 
equivalent  of  i>ira^):iii,  in  diatinctioD  from  t/fii,  it^r- 
tainly  serves  to  point  out  a  particnlar  condition  of  the 
earth  st  a  definite  stage  of  ila  history  as  an  actual 
trtnt  in  contrast  with  its  later  and  prior  slate;  q.  d. 
"Tbe  tarlh,  however,  still  exiated  na,"  etc.  (6)  Tbe 
peculiar  pbraae  employed  to  describe  the  condition  In 
question  ia  even  mors  conclusive  of  this  interpreta- 
Udd;  for  notonly  iathis  >iot  an  adjective,  which  would 
have  expressed  simple  quality,  but  the  nouns  WPi 
tins'!,  literally  wostnteM  aad  detalatiM,  or  tnipSaea 
and  racatiji  (for  both  these  idoaa  are  implied,  and  the 
two  irorda  are  almost  ay  nanj'mous),  uaed  auperlatively 
by  way  oi  reiteiated  asseveration,  are  both  e:ipreasive 
of  k  poaitive  rather  than  ■  negative  fact,  tbe  result  of 
nn  atliie  cause,  and  not  a  mere  eonttnuance  of  diror- 
der  or  tho  absence  of  organic  principles,  q.  d.  "wreck 
and  ruin''  (compare  Isa.  x.ixiv,  11.  "He  iball  stretch 
out  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion  ['Hit''},  and  the  stones 
wT  emptiness  [WSu],"  !>pealting  of  tbe  complete  demo- 
lition of  a  city).  (T>  I'he  same  picture  of  devastation 
la  contained  in  the  parallel  terms  Dinn,  abi/u,  and 
07an-*5B,  nr/iiee  "flht  irattr;  by 
the  globe  (not  Its  interior)  is 
bQIowy  sea,  juat  such  aa  an  arctic  deluge  or  a  sudden- 
ly melted  ««■  <fa  glact  would  exhibit.  (8)  Finally, 
tbe  broodinij  (rtn^S)  of  tho  divine  Spirit  over  this 
dark  and  turbid  nast(not  chaotic  world-egg)  does  not 
exclude  all  prevlaua  creative  or  reductive  energy,  but 
rather  implies  the  already  fecundated  germ  or  organ- 
iiod  embryo,  which  only  needed  incubation  to  bring 
it  to  perfection  and  manifestation.     Tbe  (mtnii  rcnnn 

fresh  brood  was  to  rrpopulate  the  glotie.  Or  perhaps 
the  figure  may  still  better  be  interpreted  of  the  fledg- 
ling earth,  chilled  and  stunned  by  the  recent  calaatro- 
phe,  nestling  for  warmth  and  pmlection  beneath  the 
genial  wings  of  its  Creator,  to  gather  new  vigor  for  the 
final  essay  at  independent  life  and  action. 

4.  "Dr.  Pyo  Smith,  in  his  Geology  and  Scripture, 
suggested  that  tbe  chaotic  period  hod  been  confined 
and  limited  to  one  particular  portion  of  the  eartli's 
anrface,  viz.  that  pott  which  God  was  adapting  for  the 
dwelling-place  of  man  and  the  animals  connected  with 
him.  This  section  of  the  earth  he  designates  as  'a 
part  of  Asia  lying  between  tbe  Cancasian  range,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  Tartary  on  the  north,  the  Persian 
and  Indian  seas  on  the  south,  and  tho  mountain  ridges 
which  ran.  at  considerable  distances,  on  the  eastern 
and  western  flanks ;'  and  he  suggesta  that  this  region 
was  brought  by  atmospheric  and  grnlogical  causes  into 
•  condition  of  superficial  ruin,  or  some  liinil  of  general 
disorder.  This  theon-  left  to  tho  geolo^nit  his  unbro- 
ken teries  of  plants  and  animals  in  all  parfi  of  the 
wirld,  with  the  exception  of  this  particular  locality 
But  the  explanation  was  never  received  with  favoi 
■ad  waa  obVioaaly  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
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inch  as  the  term  'the  earth,'  in  the 
Arst  chapter  of  Genesis,  embraces  the 
'  '  d  globe,  and  'the  eartb'  that 
escribed  as  '  without  form  and 
restricted  in  its  meaning  and 
ilnlflinedl>; 


jxposiK 


of  this 


n  of  Scriptur 


(Murphy,  Conuamtary  on  Gtattu,  a 

S.  Another  scheme  of  reconcilbtion  of  Scripture  and 
geology  bus  for  its  foundation  the  assumption  that  the 
Itfoaaic  dai'a  designate  periods  of  vast  and  nndellned 
extent^that  the  six  days  of  creation  portray  six  long 
periods  of  time,  which  commenced  witli  "tbe  begin- 
ning," and  have  succeeded  each  other  trom  thence 
through  tha  various  scenes  depleted  by  Moses,  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  the  creation  of  man ;  and  that  the 
sevenlli  day,  on  which  God  rested  from  his  work  of 
cieation,  is  still  cnrrenL  Against  such  a  construction 
or  the  word  "i/ny"  in  tbe  Mosaic  record.  Dr.  Burk- 
land,  wlio  was  one  of  the  advocates  for  the  naturai'day 
intcrpretatien,  asserts  that  "  there  is  no  sound  critie- 
al  oV  theological  objection  ;^'  an  admission,  however, 
which  Iheie  is  abnndnnl  icason  to  dispute.     See  Dai. 

"Long  before  the  question  had  assumed  tha  impor- 
tance and  interest  which  the  discoveries  of  geology 
have  given  to  it,  many  wetl4nfarmed  pbilolagists  ad- 
vocated the  opinion  that  the  Mosaic  days  were  periods 
of  long  duration.  Among  the  Jews,  Josephus  and 
Philo,  and  of  Christians,  Whiston,  Dcs  Carles,  and  Do 
Luc,  bnve  so  expressed  themselves ;  white  of  those 
who  have  written  with  full  knowledge  of  geological 
facts,  wa  have  Cnvier,  Parkinson.  Jameson,  SilUman, 
and  Hogh  Miller— all  of  them  boMIng  tbe  opinion  that 
the  Mosaic  days  of  creation  were  Euccessive  periods 
of  long  duration."  Nevertheless,  in  a  bermeneutlcal 
pcnnt  of  view,  this  theory  is  open  to  the  gravest  objec- 
tions.    See  CnSMOOONI,  MoBAIC, 

The  sutemcnt  of  Prof.  Toylcr  I^ewis  Is  perhaps  tbe 
most  finished  form  of  this  fashionable  theoriaing,  name- 
ly, that,  as  St.  AnguFtine  expresses  it, "common  solar 
days  are  mere  VKiMiiladinii  caH,  mem  changes  in  tbe 
position  of  tbe  heavenly  l>odiss,  and  not  tpatia  moro- 
rtm.  or  evolutions  in  nature  lielonging  to  a  higher  chro- 
nology, and  marking  their  epochs  <>y  a  law  if  inward 
change  instead  of  incidental  outward  meaFurements. 
....  This  is  not  a  metaphoricul,  but  the  real  and 
proper  sense  of  the  word  'day'  —  the  most  reul  and 
proper,  the  original  sense,  in  fact,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains the  essential  idea  of  cyi-licily  or  rounded  perio- 
dicity, or  self-completed  time,  olibout  any  of  tbe  mere 
accidents  that  belong  to  the  outwanlly  measured  rcdar 

or  planetary  epocbs,  ba  they  lunger  or  shorter 

Wonderful  things  are  told  out  nf  tile  common  use  of 
lanmage,  and  therefore  common  terms  ere  to  be  taken 
in  their  widest  compass,  and  in  their  essential  instead 
of  their  accidental  Idea,  .  .  .  Ko  better  term  could  be 


rough  whici 


sions  were  introduced"  (Lange's  Grviii,  p.  131).  Thie 
appears  to  us  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  whole 
question  in  debate,  and  tliat  in  a  form  lo  nearly  akin 
to  pnre  fronscrBcfnlii/um  aa  to  be  licyond  tbe  reach  of 
sober  criticism.  Its  acceptance  or  rejection  will  de- 
pend upon  the  subjective  condition  of  tbe  inquirer's 
own  mind.  Rut  this  interprelation,  whether  true  or 
false,  does  not,  in  fact,  at  all  touch  the  real  difficulty  b» 

that  difficulty,  for  it  easentially  identifies  the  creative 
leras  of  the  two  schemes.     Kow  the  discrepancy  in 

alisoiute  or  comparative  Imfilk  of  tbe  several  creative 
processes,  as  to  their  relative  orJtr  and  cAarorfer. 
I  These  are  unmistakably  fixed  in  the  most  marked  and 
'  indelible  characters  in  the  respective  records  of  geo). 
I  ogy  and  Genesis,  and,  nnfortunatcly  for  tha  thsoiy  in 
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questioD,  tbe?  Bllogcthar  ttH  to  UMy.  HtnreTer  in-  | 
definite  an  extension,  therefore,  we  may  give  to  the  j 
irord  "day"  in  the  aacred  nerrative,  tbii  will  sTalllit-  { 
tie  BO  loDg  as  the  eucceuive  eventi  tbemeelves  to 
widely  differ  from  those  of  the  uientlfic  system.  More- 
over, tbe  ereaCJons  of  the  geologiul  world  overlap 
e>cb  otber,  aad  vary  in  their  relative  position  in  dif- 
ftrent  regiona,  wbereae  those  of  the  Biblical  coemog- 
ony  are  atrictly  conaecuUve  and  aniverul. 

Similar  olgecdons  apply  to  an  injEenioue  theory  of 
Prof.  3.  D.  HiLltniui  (in  the  Milk.  Quar.  Ar.OcL  1868), 
who,  while  admirably  defending  the  "nebulur  hypoth- 
eela,"  firopoaea  to  identify  the  <i(yt  of  creation  with  as- 
tronomical Bras.  Be  leaves  no  room  for  tbe  allema- 
tions  of  "  evening  end  morning." 

"The  consistency  or  harmony  oftbeae  two  records 
of  ths  creation — that  of  Moses  and  that  of  (he  geologiil 
— has,  in  eanfiimiit)'  with  the  foregoing  interpretatJoD 
of  the  word  'dar,'  been  attempted  to  be  traced  and 
vindicated  by  the  late  Hugh  Uiller  in  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered l<y  him  to  the  'Youn;;  Hen 'a  Chriatian  Associa- 
tion' in  the  vear  1855,  and  afterwards  republished  in 
Tie  Talimms  of  the  Socki,  and  also  by  Dr.  M'Caua- 
land  in  hia  SeiwoTU  t'a  Slona,  The  former  sought  to 
■how  tbe  conaialency  between  tbe  facts  of  geology  and 
the  events  ncorded  by  Sloaea  as  having  occurred  on 
the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  or  periods  of  creation, 
■tating  that,  as  a  geologist,  be  was  only  called  on  to 
account  for  those  three  of  the  six  days  or  periods,  in- 
asmuch B9  geological  systems  and  formations  regard 
the  remains  of  tlie  three  great  periods  of  plania,  rep- 
tiles, and  mammalB,  and  those  only;  and  'that  of  tbe 
period  during  whith  light  was  created — of  the  period 
during  which  a  flrmanient  waa  made  to  separale  the 
watera  from  the  watcra — ot  of  the  period  during  which 
tbe  two  great  lights  of  the  earth,  with  tbe  other  heav- 
enly bodies,  became  visible  from  the  eartb's  aurbce, 
we  need  expect  to  find  no  record  in  the  rocks.'  But 
the  antboc  of  the  tatter  work  (^Strvunt  m  Slona)  has 
anderlaken  further  to  show  thst  geology  confirms  and 
establishes  the  truth  of  every  statement  In  the  record 
of  Moses,  tmm  the  be^nnlng  down  to  the  creation  of 
man— the  original  state  of  the  globe  'without  form 
■nd  void' — the  first  dawn  of  HgbU-lbo  forniatio 
the  firmament,  and  the  aeparation  of  the  waters  b 
from  the  waters  al>ove  it — and  the  first  appearsnt 
the  suD,  moon,  and  atari  on  tbe  fourth  day,  interr 
ate  between  the  creation  of  the  veiietable  world  oi 
third,  and  the  creation  of  tbe  creeping  things  and  birds 
on  tbe  fifth  day."  But  neither  of  these  writers,  how- 
erer  acute  and  accurate  in  matters  of  natural  sdence, 
was  competent  to  appreciate  the  philological  and  ene- 
getical  bearings  of  tlie  subject,  and  hence  both  have 
palpably  warped  tbe  statements  of  the  sacred  text  intfl 
a  forcible  conformity  tu  their  geological  preposseaiion a. 
Tbe  many  and  striking  discrepancies  will  appear  in 
tbe  following  discussion  of  the  facts  of  geobjgy  ' 
t^.     See  section  iv. 

The  onlyobjcction  which  even  these  geologists  have 
deemed  sufficient  to  set  aside  tbe  above  explanation 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  that  geology  (in  their  view)  fiir- 
niabea  no  evidence  of  such  a  sudden  and  total  break  in 
tbe  order  of  creation  immediately  previous  to  tbe  in- 
troducUon  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  tbcy  can 
malnUin  this  argument  in  the  face  of  the  two  well- 

imals  or  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in  the  fosKiliferous 
Toclia  (at  least  none  in  those  below  the  "tertiary"),  and 
that  none  of  thi<  fossil  species  are  now  exUnt  upon  the 
globe.  The  fevf  exceptions  claimed  to  these  rules  are 
too  trifling  and  dnul>tful  to  afl^ct  their  validity  (these 
■re  strongly  adduced  by  I.yell,  Anltq,  of  Mm,  Lend, 
■nd  N.  Y.  1863;  a  car^l  aynopaia  may  be  fonnd  in 
Bnice'a  Rara  i^tht  Old  World,  N.  Y.  1868,  cb.  xxxii ; 
comp.  Brit,  md  For,  Etrm.  En.  Oct.  1861 ;  Mah.  Quar. 
Bm.  Jan.  1SG4),  and  tbe  cases  of  striking  reaemblance 
may  be  ref^rr^  to  the  maintenance  of  analogous  tgpa 
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of  being  in  escli  f^sh  creation.  Indeed,  the  unimCMl 
presence  of  "drift,"  and  tbe  ftrw  everywhere  fcMj 
upon  rocks  at  the  snrfkce,  seem  to  be  condaaiTB  evi- 
dence of  soma  grand  cataclysm  closing  the  pre-Adaa- 
ite  period  with  aniversal  wreck,  wbich  tbe  flippiul  av 

eral  of  tbe  recently  discovered  cases  of  human  remali* 
or  art,  covered  by  deposits  computed  to  be  of  iameue 
age,  are  examined  by  an  expert  in  the  UtA,  ftmt"^ 
RtvitiB  fat  Oct.  1866,  and  the  preposterous  conflnwnas 
derived  fhnn  tbem  by  Lyell  and  others  fully  exploded. 
The  well-known  rate  of  the  growth  of  deltas  at  tbe  si- 
luvial  mouths  of  all  great  riven  proves  that  tbry  h». 
gan  their  course  not  over  six  thousand  years  ago. 
Prof.  Jewell,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Mftk.  Quar.  Rtrirv  for 
Jan.  IB69,  carefully  examines  all  the  most  recent  db- 
coveries  alleged  In  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  man  nnda 
the  five  heads:  "1.  Laetalriite  hatilalioiu  of  Central 
and  Soutliem  Europe ;  2, '  Kjudai-wiiddBiffi'  or  Kilii- 
m  rrfiae-heapa  of  the  coasta  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  tbe  Atlantic  coastof  North  America;  S.DrlUa,*) 
tliose  of  the  Nile,  Po,  Ganges,  and  Hissiaslppi ;  4.  Can 
dfpogiia,  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  fi.  Reimtiiu  [of 
human  bones  and  other  objects]  found  in  the  pot, 
clay,  and  gravel-beds  and  tarrace-formatiana  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world."  He  then  sums  up  tbe  (■up. 
er  scientific  conclusions  from  tbeae  geological  data 
tbnsi 

1l.)  Han  and  tlia  mammHh  in  sofae  parts  of  the  ^oiie  vn 
coDtem[ioiiiDeou«' 

S.I  Imtflid  of  <KnylD(  man 

quired  rather  lo  brim  tbe  nisi 


torkal  ehmnolDgy,  but  thai  Id  oil  probabUItT  SDch  ins  tU 

<4,)  The  bnirlRlge  we  jet  have  of  the  d  jnmnleol  eniiv; 
of  the  vsriDiu  sup^rAcisl  fDnnatlDni  fmn  the  "  pleislocMi? 
upward,  la  not  luch  oa  to  enable  us  to  reach  trustworthy  «io- 
cUinlans  with  regard  to  post  tine. 

iM  Oeolcslial  channs  have  uken  p1>»  In  the  put  with  ■ 
rapidity  aeldum  If  erer  wItninKd  at  prevenL 

6.  In  view  of  all  tbo  difficulties,  some  intcr^HTters  hi 
despair  abandon  all  attempt  at  reconcilement  betwets 
the  Mosaic  record  and  scientiiic  findings,  e.  g.  Kalisch, 
as  above,  and  in  gcneml  tbe  whale  Rationalistic  scbatd. 
Even  Quarry  {Geneiii  and  ill  Aulkorihip,  Lmd.  IBW 
chap,  i),  while  acutely  and  forcibly  showing  tbe  un 
tenabienesB  of  the  adjustments  proposed  in  Utot  ef 
tbe  geological  schemes,  is  not  content  with  pronoono. 
ingtbeelTort  premature,  in  view  of  the  unoetded  staK 
of  the  Bciencea  involved,  but  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
axiom  that  we  must  "give  up  looking  for  pfayskol 
truth  where  moral  truth  alone  is  to  lie  expected."  Bat 
surely  this  is  not  simply  a  caw  where  tbe  phenomeaal 
theory  of  interpretation  is  competent  to  explain  the 
whole  discreponcy — applicable  as  that  principle  »•» 
seen  to  be  to  much  of  tbe  pbraseology  of  the  Hosale 
account  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregoiy  of  Nyasa 
(ffKMjtneroK,  in  Ofjp.Greg.  Nys.,  where  the  optitai  ex- 
planation is  advocated);  for  as  Uoses  is  eiprwdy 
writing  on  the  subject  of  creation,  a  jnst  exegesis  de- 
mands that  his  statements — so  far  as  they  are  parallel 
— must  tally  with  all  latetdiaeoveries  and  conclusions. 
See  Herheneutics. 

Hr.  Quarry  (Gmait,  p.  IT  sq.)  addncea  the  follenr- 
ing  alleged  discrepancies  as  evidenco  of  tbe  non-bir 
lorical  character  of  tbe  narrative  in  Gen.  l,  ii;  (1.) 
I  The  apparently  simultaneous  creation  of  both  "the 
heavens  and  tbe  earth"  in  the  beginning,  whereaa  tb* 
firmament,  the  celestial  bodies  at  least,  are  reprcaented 
as  hung  formed  in  detail  at  a  later  day.  Bnt  if;  as  •« 
bold,  tbe  first  verse  merely  declares  the  calling  late 
existanca  of  tbe  primordial  matter  or  elemento,  not  oaly 
does  all  repetition  vanish,  but  tbe  distinction  inhoeal 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  between  creation  proper  aad 
progressive  development  is  duty  nbserred.     Our  ex- 
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platuUon  likevtiM  diidpatet  hi*  ol>}«:lioD  lo  tha  UM 
of  tbe  term"  (Uyt"  before  the  creation  of  the  aua.  (2.) 
He  ■ilegeathuthenuineralinit.  one,  being;  here  tact- 
ttanui,  cannot  pcoperlj'  be  Tendered  "  fint"  In  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  eve-morn  of  creation,  in  tbe 
nnae  of  the  order  nf  time.  But  certainly  it  can  have 
no  other  nieaniae  when  followed  in  the  lame  aeriea  by 
the  olfacr  uniloubted  onlinak  "lecapd,"  "third,"  etc. 
That  the  lutkdty  a\oat  haa  tbe  article  is  due  to  its 
•mphaaia  aa  Ibe  concluding  one  of  the  worlilng  week. 
(8.)  The  correlation  between  the  two  iriada  of  worka— 
"  the  luminariea  of  the  fourth  daj  correaponding  to  tbe 
llgbt  of  the  Hrat.  tbe  flehea  and  birds  of  the  fifth  lo  the 
waten  and  the  AnoDUient  of  the  aecond,  and  tbe  ter- 
natrUl  animals  of  the  si:ttb  to  tbe  dry  land  of  the 
third"  ^  coaatitutea  no  valid  argameat  aj^inst  the 
matEer-of-factcharacterof  therepreaentation ;  fortbese 
■n  merely  aigna  of  tbe  progreas  and  harmony  obaerv- 
abte  in  all  God's  plann,  and  a  aperial  coincidence  aria- 
ini;  in  thia  case  from  tlia  necesaarily  inndoal  prepara- 
tion of  (be  i-lobe  for  ita  varied  claHe.t  of  tenants.  The 
•asnmptioni  that  liirda  are  impliedly  rcpreaented  *a 
being  produced  from  the  air,  that  the  crcatnrea  were 
■11  brought  before  Adam  immediately  upon  their  crea- 
tion, and  that  the  Koman  wax  fiirmed  ori  a  different 
day  from  tlie  man,  are  all  gratuiliiua  and  erroneous, 
■a  b  likcwiae  tlie  aupposition  thai  tbe  absence  of  veg- 
etation in  chap,  ii,  6  vrua  absolute  and  aniveraal,  in- 
stead of  referring  to  a  mere  ipuntaneous  gnnrli,  and 
that  in  Eden  simply. 

111.  CrofogamlFormaliost.— "The  crust  ofthe  earth 
it  compoaed  of  rocks,  which  have  been  formed,  aonie 
by  tbe  action  of  lire,  such  aa  granite,  basalt,  porphyry, 
and  greeastone,  which  are  termed  igneons  rocks,  and 
it  at  Ibe  bottom 


:,  llni> 


hale, 


which  a 


Btratilied  rocka.  Igneoua  rocka 
were  flnt  fumicdj  and  on  these,  from  time  to  time, 
ibtouKh  tbe  long  ages  of  our  planet's  existence,  were 
depoeited  the  many  successive  layers  of  sedimentary 
atmtiHed  n>cka.  in  wbirli  are  found  the  fossil  remains 

daring  the  several  periods  of  depoaition.  These  lay- 
ers of  rocks  have  been  frequently  and  extensively, 
throughout  these  sms  of  their  formalion,  broken  up 
■nd  distorted  by  volcanic  action,  and  the  protrusion  of 
ifpieouB  rocks  from  lieneath,  upwards,  and  through 
tbem ;  and  by  Ihesa  the  mountain  ranges,  in  all  parts 
of  tbe  c;irlb,  bave  been  elevated,  and  those  dliersitlea 
of  land  and  sea  which  the  face  of  our  planet  prescnU<, 
have  Ijecn  formwl."  We  shall  continue,  in  accordanco 
with  the  prevalent  tbeoiy,  to  charaeteriie  the  basla 
n>cka.  i.  e.  granite,  aikd  ila  unstratiAed  congenera,  M 
ignnui.  althougfa  recent  Investigations  tend  to  the  con- 
cinsion  that  tbey,  aa  well  aa  the  auperincunibent  anima- 
ted FcHei,  are  (he  result  of  (he  disintegrations,  decom- 
positHHis,  and  fresh  combinations  of  aqueoua  agency. 

"The  first  aspect  of  the  Rlobe  which  the  inveatlca- 
tions  of  Ihe  cosmogonist  have  enaliled  us  to  realise, 
pTe«ent  to  view  a  viscid  igneous  ball  revolving  on  ibi 
axia,  and  wheeling  its  annual  course  aionnd  tiie  son, 
ita  centre  of  attnctlon.  Its  present  oblate  sfdienid- 
ieal  form,  flattened  at  the  poles  and  elevated  at  the 
eqaatnr,  is  the  exact  form  that  a  liquid  sphere  of  the 
■Ue  and  weight  of  tbe  earth,  revolving  on  its  axia  in 
twenty-four  hours,  would  aaaome;  and  tbe  still  pre- 
railing  central  beat,  which  is  indicated  hy  the  gndual 
increase  of  temperature  as  we  descend  in  mines  Ttttai 
tbe  iniface  in  the  direction  of  the  earth'»  centra,  re- 
veals the  IgneoDS  origin  of  the  mass.  The  gradual 
eoollng  down  of  this  iierr  sphere,  hy  radiation  into 
space,  wonld  result  in  the  (brmalton  of  a  crust  of  gran- 
ite a  anme  other  Igneous  rock  on  the  sarCace ;  and  as 
the  cooling  progressed,  the  gaaea  which  are  the  conatil- 
oents  of  water,  and  wbich  are  kept  asunder  by  inunae 
beat  would  naturally  combine,  and  ttana  the  cmst.  in 
HI.— ai 
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ptoceta  of  time,  would  be  eovarad  with  an  ocean.  That 
we  have  all  the  elements  requisite  for  the  production 
of  the  fint  series  of  aedjmenlary  rocks,  which  wiK 
farmed  outof  thedlalurbed  particles  or  detritus  of  the 
igneous  cruat  at  the  bottom  of  the  walers  which  encir- 
cled the  globe,  Theloweslofour  sedimentary  rocks, 
gneiss  and  mica  schist,  wbich  rest  on  the  primordial 
granite,  or  some  otiier  rock  of  igneous  origin,  are  found, 
on  iospectioD,  to  be  composed  of  tbe  dibris  or  brolten 
particlea  of  granite,  and  so  Cir  the  foregoing  theory  of 
their  origin  ia  conllrmed.  This  aeries  of  rocks  his 
been  styled  'metamorphic,' from  the  great  change  that 
has  been  wrooght  in  their  structure  by  tbe  action  of 
tbe  intense  heat  to  which,  at  tlie  time  of  their  forma- 
tion, they  must  have  l^en  e^poeed,  and  by  which  they 
have  been  partially  cryttalUzed,  and  their  lines  of 
stratification  obliterated.  They  form  a  portion  of  that 
vast  pile  of  the  bottom  rocks  which  have  been  tenned 
'  tlie  Cambrian,'  and  which  have  been  calculated  to  be 
23,000  feet,  or  nearly  five  miles,  in  depth  or  thickDOsa. 

"Throughout  the  long  ages  occupied  by  the  depoai- 
tion of  Ihe  mass  of  sediment  of  which  these  bottom 
rocks  are  composed,  Ibe  lemperalure  of  the  globe  must 
have  bc«n  very  high,  though  gradually  becoming  more 
coolj  and  the  traces  of  animal  life  in  tbem  an  ex- 
tremely  rare  and  difficult  to  detect  end  identify.  The 
acan^  fossil  remains  which  have  been  discovered  by 
the  industry  and  reaearch  of  the  geologist,  reveal  no 
type  of  animal  life  of  a  higher  order  than  the  toophyto 
(a  creature  partly  of  animal  and  partly  of  a  vegetable 
nature),  annelids,  or  sea-worms,  and  bivalve  mullasks 
— all  of  them  marine  creatures  devoid  *f  the  senses  of 
sight  and  hearing;  and  with  them  have  been  found 
traces  of  fucoids  or  sea-weeds,  but  no  land  vegetation. 
In  fact,  all  that  has  been  diacovered  of  organic  matter 
in  these  rocks  indicates  a  beginning  of  life  at  the  time 
of  their  formation,  and  a  beginning  of  life  in  the  low- 
est and  most  bumble  of  ita  forms. 

"The  long  era  of  the  Cambrian  formation  was  SBC- 
ceeded  by  another  as  extensive. during  which  the  rocka 
which  have  been  denominated  'the  Silurian' were  fenn- 
ed,  by  sedimentary  deposits,  (o  (he  dejith  (as  some  es- 
timate) of  80,000  feet.  The  fossil  remains  of  animals 
throughout  this  formation  are  abundant,  and  disclose 
the  loology  of  tho  era  to  have  been  confined  to  sub- 
marine invertebratea,  toopbytea,  mollusks,  and  crus- 

cloae  of  the  «ra.  when  the  remains  of  Hshes  are  found 
in  the  beds  which  lie  immediately  at  the  top  of  the 
Silurian  formation.  Lijiht  to  some  extent  must  have 
penaded  the  earth  during  Ibis  period;  for  many  of  tbe 
mollusks,  and  ail  of  (he  crustaceans,  were  fumisbed 
with  eyes,  lome  of  them,  as  in  tbe  instance  of  tho  tri- 
lobite,  of  a  peculiarly  elaborate  aid  perfect  stroctnre. 
It  appears  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  animals  whose 
on  tire  existence  is  passed  in  darkness  are  either  n  holly 
devoid  of  the  organs  of  sight,  or,  if  rudin;ent«ry  eyea 
are  discoverable,  they  arc  ui^cless  for  tbe  purpoaes  of 
vision,  aa  exrmplifled  in  the  animal*  of  all  orders,  from 
the  molliisk  to  the  mammals,  which  have  been  diicov. 
ered  in  the  caverns  of  lllyria,  in  the  csvcms  of  South 
America,  mentioned  hy  Humboldt,  in  the  Mcmnioth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  in  deep  wells,  and  in  deptliaof  tbe 
aea  where  no  ray  of  light  ran  penetrate. 

"  Tbe  system'  that  succeeded  (he  Silurian  was  that 
in  which  the  Devonian  cr  Old-Kcd-Sindttonr  rorka 
were  formed  ;  and  all  geologists  ti  nrur  in  stating  tbat 
the  position  in  which  Ihese  rocks  are  found  indiratea 
that  the  len  was  asbered  in  bi^  violent  commobona, 
daring  which  moat  of  the  principal  mountain  rangea 
in  the  world  were  thrown  up.  'Tbe  fossil  remains  of 
this  era,  during  which  sedimentary  rocks,  calculated 
to  be  about  10,000  feet  in  thickiMss,  were  formed,  pre- 
sent to  onr  view,  in  addition  to  the  previnns  existing 
order*  of  animal*,  vertebrate  fiah  of  the  Placoid  and 
Ganoid  species.  Theaa  have  been  gnphicallv  de- 
scribed by  Hugh  Hiller,  in  Tit  Old  Rtd  SamUtime,  aa 


N  .>.— !%•  Abtn  dMHbaMn  of  U*  vk«ihI**  liytn  mwla  iMfvhr  of  >^  UUh  twi  ■jWrio*  kdopltiW  dmr«Ht  talbon.    *aii«  vllka  ■*:■■  v 
bud  (Mlj  !■  estUlD  t4C«llll«i  arilHllad  «1KI,  Bbd  IbA  an  nvdlPotUpu  hfuIUj  L4  elbn  p>iHfe.     TK«  "  ro^a"  {•  mHal  lafvh  !■  Ihd^x  ■»  J 


urtilaginoue,  and  clad  in  atrong  iDtegumenU  of  bone  I  binBtion  of  prodocti  that  have  cDnlribnted  »l>r^ 
composed  of  enamelled  pUteB,  instaad  of  the  horny  in  theM  UUer  Aay»  to  the  comfort  and  a)iiT<Ekx< 
tcalea  which  form  the  covering  of  tbe  Aah  of  the  pres- !  of  the  human  race.  The  caal-meatum,  it  ii  mil  »■ 
ent  day;  and  it  haj  lieen  luggeated  by  Dr.  BoclEland  1  certiined,  are  the  product  of  profose  and  eitennn 


itiDg  may 
Bgainet  the  injurioiu  effect!  o 
The  first  trace*  of  " 


er  of  ahigh  temper- 
Flotation  have  been 
found  at  the  top  of  the  Silnrian,  where  the  Old  Red 
Sandetone  reata  on  it."  "The  fouU  remaina  of  a 
small  reptile,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a 
rock  at  the  top  of  the  Old  KnI  Sandatone,  have  been 
supposed  lo  be  the  first  trarrs  of  terrestrial  life  upon 
the  glolie;  but  professor  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Tock  in  question  does  not  belong  to  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
alone  formation,  l>at  to  another  long  subsequent — the 

"The  ayatem  that  aocceeded  the  Devonian  la  the 
Carboniferous,  which  la  one  of  importance  and  interest 
to  mankinilf  as  having  been  the  period  of  the  forma- 
tion of  coal,  iron,  and  the  moantain  limestone — a  cam- 


vegetation,  and  the  natnre  of  the  plants  ofwUcbii 
haa  beea  formed  is  easily  disco* enble  by  a  ckat  ti- 
amination  of  tho  mlnenl  itself,  which,  on  insptttioB 
diacloaea  them  to  have  been  almost  enliralv  of  Itt 
cryptogamlc  order,  and  aach  aa  wocld  be  pivdand  ■ 
abundance  in  poaitiona  of  Aade,  Hear,  aid  kw^'iSli 
Ferns,  caUmitea,  and  esquisitaceong  plants  prepoado- 
ate,  and  wood  of  hard  and  ligneona  tissue,  whicli  ti,  n 
a  great  measure,  dependant  on  the  Dnshaded  lifht  et 
the  aunbeam,  ia  of  rare  occmrence  in  this  finMixB 
while  aeasoD  rinn,  which  nsuU  from  the  impact  ol 
the  direct  raya  of  aunlight  on  the  tree,  are  not  iMDii 
at  ail  in  the  fowil  woods  of  this  or  the  prerisu  krm- 
tion,  though  they  appear  in  tboae  of  the  Mieeaariitij 


"  In  confirmation  of  tliaae  viawa,  It  i 
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th>t  other  (reologieat  phenomena,  beaides  that  of  the 

tbare  wu  no  vuiatioo  ot  ua»n<  do  onr  urth  befoie 
the  clooe  of  the  carbon iferotu  nia.  Temperelnre  ap- 
pears, up  to  that  period,  to  have  been  tropical  and  uni- 
form  <D  all  UtllndH;  for  the  fossil  remaini  testify 
that  the  snimaliand  plants  that  lived  and  |{rew  in  the 
cailioniferous  and  preceding  Biai  at  the  equator  were 
of  the  aame  ipeciea  aa  than  that  lived  and  grew  at  the 
•aine  period  In  the  arctic  regiont—and  the  coal-meav 
HTM  are  »  aliundani  in  the  high  latitudes  t»  in  ths 
(amperate  and  tropical  lonai.  Theee  phenomeaa  can 
only  be  accounted  for  h;  the  continuod  prevalence  of 
the  central  heat,  and  the  consequent  neatialiiation  of 
the  effect  of  the  enn's  rayi,  the  influence  of  which  now 
operates  to  produce  the  variety  of  «a»na.  The  cU- 
matal  condition  of  the  earth  in  those  ages  must  have 
been  similar  to  (hose  of  a  vatt  humid  botbouM  shaded 
ftvm  the  direct  rsdiBDce  of  the  sun,  and  which  would 
be  emiaently  conducive  to  the  production  of  a  prolific 
TCfflation,  such  aa  that  which  has  been  stored  up  in 
DOT  extensive  coal-measures. 

"  The  loologj- of  this  an  furnishes  us  with  the  flrat 
nndonbted  traces  of  terrestrial  animal  life,  In  the  form 
of  insects  of  the  lieetla  and  cocVroach  tribes,  scorpions, 
and  reptiles  of  the  batrachiin  order — creatures  which 
were  adapted  by  nature  to  live  in  the  dull,  hazy,  te|Hd 
stmospbeia  that  overspread  our  planet  at  this  time. 

"At  the  close  of  (ho  carboniferous  nrs  mother  com- 
manced,  during  which  the  ayatem  of  rocks,  which  ha* 
been  denominated  'the  Pennian'  syBtera,  was  formed, 
the  fossil  remains  a(  whkh  indicate  that  great  changes 

aspect  of  the  earth.  The  exuberant  vegetation  which 
had  supplied  the  material  of  the  coal-measures  of  tho 
preceding  formation  had  died  away,  and  a  vegetation 
of  a  highn  order  succeeded."  "Tlie  animals,  too, 
which  inhabited  the  Permian  earth  disclose  an  advance 
In  organic  life.  The  Saurian,  or  tme  reptile,  here 
made  lla  iirst  appearance;  and  the  earliest  traces  of 
birds  present  themselves  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone, 
■  member  of  this  system.  The  foot-tracks  of  these 
birds,  of  immense  magnitude,  which  stalked  on  the 
Pennian  sands  and  mud,  are  f6und  impressed  on  the 
now  burdened  slabs  of  sandstone  and  shales  of  that 

"  The  Permian  was  succeeded  bv  the  systems  of  Ihi 
Trias  and  Oolite,  whote  fossil  remains  attest  an  sd- 
▼ance  in  animal  as  well  as  in  vegeUble  orgsniialion. 
Trees  of  the  palm,  pine,  and  cypress  species  were  min- 
gled with  tho  diminished  fernr,  cabmites,  and  coni- 
fers of  the  coal  «ra;  and  with  this  improved  vegeta- 
tion, a  higher  order  of  Insects  appears  to  have  come 
into  existence  to  feed  on  and  enjoy  the  Increasing 
tnontles  of  Providence.  But  the  peculiar  and  moat 
•triking  feature  of  the  age  was  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease, in  nnmber  and  magnitude,  of  the  Saurian  rep- 
tiles which  then  peopled  the  earth.  The  Sauriana 
were  divisible  into  three  distinct  classeg — the  terres- 
trial, or  Diuosaurions ;  the  marine,  or  Elanioeaurlans; 
and  the  aerial,  or  Ptemsaurians.  They  were  all  of 
them  air-breathing  creatorea — amphlblou-i,  and  more 
or  less  aquatic  in  their  nature  and  habits;  togetlier 
with  the  hiida  whose  (racks  have  appeared  in  these 
■ame  systems."  "Ilie  fossil  remains  of  the  reptilian 
Inhabitants  of  earth,  ocean,  and  air  of  the  Ooli 
mora  especially  of  the  Lias  member  of  it,  have  reveal- 
ed them  bi  have  then  swarmed  out  in  such  sniaiing 
nambera,  and  of  such  vast  dimensions,  that  geologists 
have  always  dwelt  on  the  acenea  which  the  earth  of 
IboM  days  most  have  presented  witli  astonislimcnt 
and  wonder,  and  have  named  that  era '  the  age  of  the 
repWles.'" 

"The  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system  succeeded  that 
of  the  Oolite,  and  praarnla  little,  if  any  evidence  of 
■dvBDce  in  creation.  Tlicre  is,  hnwsrer,  a  manifest 
toi  I  ii«ai  of  the  Saurian  reptiles,  which  reigned  in  such 


At  a 


Tertiary,  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  mammal  race  of  animals,  including  the  quadru|>ed 
mammifers,  resembling  those  now  extant." 

"No  tracea  of  human  remains,  or  of  any  work  of 
art,  have  been  fonnd  below  the  superficial  deposits,  or 
outside  coating  of  the  globe;  yet  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  Introduction  ou  the  earth  of  any  species  of  sni- 
mal  whose  prototype  was  not  in  bdng  before  the  hu- 
man race  became  inhabitants  ot  the  earth.  Man's 
pedigree  fs  of  less  antiquity  than  that  of  any  other 
known  creature,  thongh,  geologically  and  physical!]-, 
he  is  at  the  top  of  the  ascending  orders  or  scale  of  cre- 
ated beings;  for  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  eminent 
and  best-informed  geologists  that  the  wcll-allestcd 
facts  of  their  science  demonatrate  that  the  plan  or  Isw 
of  the  creation  was  progressive,  twginnlng  with  the 
Hwphyle  in  the  bottom  rocks,  and  ascending  through 
the  succeeding  formationa  in  the  advancing  forms  of 
the  Holluak,  Crustacean,  Fbb,  Reptile,  and  Mammal, 
cnlniinating  with  Han,  since  whicli  no  new  species 
has  been  introduced  on  the  acene.     See  Species. 

'-The  length  of  (he  time  which  has  elapred  since 
our  planet  was  a  ball  of  liquid  Are,  and  during  which 
onr  worU  of  light  and  life  was  elaborated  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  by  ^e  hands  of  the  Almighty,  admits  of  no 
ealcalalicn.  It  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  days  or  years, 
or  any  known  meaaure  of  time.  We  can  only  Iwk 
at  the  vast  piles  of  the  sedimentar)*  rocka  which  have 
been  laiddoHn  at  the  bottom  ofthe  watera  in  that  pe. 
riod,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  miles  at  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, and  atk  how  long  was  the  space  of  time  occu- 
pied In  the  formation  of  those  masses  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  depositing  grain  after  grain  ofthe  particles  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  yet 
that  is  but  a  brief  portion  of  duration  when  compared 
with  that  which  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  cool- 
ing donn  ofthe  globe,  ao  as  (o  admit  of  (he  ei{s(ence 
oflife  upon  its  surface."  "The  ,Scriptures  do  notBx 
the  age  of  the  earth,  or  supply  any  mcani  by  which 
we  could  catcnlate  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
between  'the  beginning'  and  the  flrat  appearance  of 
the  creation.  Including  that  of  Adam  ;  and  the  Biblical 
records  have  unfolded  to  na  that  nearly  six  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  he  became  an  inhabitant 
of  the  earth.  Facts,  however,  liavo  recently  come  to 
light  on  which  It  has  been  argued  that,  though  the  ex- 

wben  ctmpared  with  the  vastncta  of  the  geological 
ages,  yet  some  of  the  human  race  mast  hare  tenanted 
the  earth  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  that  aaaigned  by 
the  Bible  records  to  have  tieen  the  date  of  Adam's 
birth.  Mr.  Leonard  Horner's  experimental  researches 
In  Egypt,  instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  depths 
ot  the  sedimentarj-  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Kile, 
have  brought  to  light  relics  of  works  of  art  and  speci- 

and  Bcnlptnre,  that  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  in- 
telligent manufacturers  at  a  period  of  time  that  could 
not  be  lexs  than  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  years ;  but 
the  premises  from  which  this  conclusion  has  been  de- 
an extension  of  the  commonly  received  age  of  man. 
{  The  rate  of  accretion  of  sedimentary  deposits  of  a  river 
like  the  Nile  is  aubjecl  to  ao  many  varying  external 
influences,  that,  as  a  measure  of  time,  it  may  be  most 
falladous,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it  as 
disproving  the  record  of  Moses.  Still  greater  impor- 
tance has  been  ascribed  to  the  discoveries  In  the  gravel 
quarries  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  in  the  noHh  of 
France,  and  also  in  Suffolk  in  England,  of  flint  imple- 
ments, such  as  batcheta,  spean,  arrow-headt,  and 
wedge*  of  rude  manufacture,  aaaociated  in  ondistarbed 
gravel,  with  the  booea  of  extinct  species  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  other  animals,  whoae  remains 


.  admitted  thai 


an  found  in  tbt  diluvium  ronn«d  by  the  lot  gmX 
geoloKic*!  rerolDtiDn.  If  theH  liDpleniinta  ire  of  iir- 
tilicUl  origin,  they  afrnrd  strong  evidence  that  the 
nces  of  Tiiea  \iy  wtiuiii  tliey  were  maaufuvtuivd  were 
the  cwnteinponries  of  ■niiinili  whicli  (^logisCi  iffirm 
caulcl  not  have  existed  witliin  the  Scripture  term  of 
bumun  life.  Neveitheleu,  muny  of  those  but  ic- 
qaainted  with  g«ihi|;kal  pi 
iij(e  to  be  derived  from  the 

with  the  extinct  animil  rem  jinn  is  concluBJve  evidence 
of  the  co-existenee  In  Ijfo  of  the  maoufacturer  of  the 
implemsnts  with  those  animals,  and  affirm  that  mere 
ju  >i(aposition  is  no  cTidcncs  of  contemporaneilj-,  when 
no  rcniafns  of  the  human  (Vame  are  to  be  found  in  the 

■naina  havo  been  found  logether  are  all  resolvable 
into  caaes  of  animala  of  comparacireir  recent  ex- 
tincrion  (  BOliofAfea  Saa-a,  July,  1807,'  p.  457  sq, ). 
The  age  of  the  diluvium   also  in  which   these  re- 

before,  faas  rwit  been  delermiiied  by  the  pretence 
of  these  human  relics  in  it,  so  that  the  Scrip- 
ture chronology  of  the  human  era  has  not  been  di*- 

IV.  PropoKd  Idtnlifeaiim  o/Att  Ginlogiail Piriodi 
mA  tin  Motait  "  Diit/t." — Most  geologists  have  frank- 
ly avowed  tha  ultiT  inconipotibilily  of  those  rocky  rev- 
elations with  that  of  Genesis,  If  inlendwl  as  tbe  reconis 
of  the  sams  event* ;  while  those  who  have  believed 
them  to  be  reconcilable  have  usually  contented  them- 
aelves  with  TBguely  rehrring  to  the  progress  and  oi^ 
der  evinceil  in  iiotli  accounts  as  n  proof  of  their  ganei^ 
al  agreement,  without  altrmpting  anythin.'  like  a  mi- 
nute compsrison-^oubtlesii  for  the  re«Bon  that  any 
distribution  cf  the  groln^icat  (eras  into  precis 


istbos. 


highly  , 


id  fanciful.     A 


few,  however,  following  out  tbe  suggestion  of  Jami 
aon,  have  of  late  vonlared  upon  such  a  collation  in 
detail,  e.  g.  Hugh  Miller  and  Or.  M<Causland  (bm 

1.  The  moat  ingenious  of  these  schemes  makes  the 
jfr>(Uo9aic"day"correspond  to  tbeageefthelower, 
metamorphic,  or  Cambrian  rocks,  In  which  the  eyeless 
■oophytic  life  is  compared  with  the  vivifi-ing  influence 
of  the  Spirit  brooding  over  the  abyss  as  yet  In  dark- 
-   w;  the  Kty>i«I"day,"oQ  which  th<  " 


formed,  t 


le  Silur 


Ing  only  snhmarino  invertebra,  evincing  the  |in!scr__ 
of  light!  the  rttni  "day,"  when  the  drj-  land  brought 
fmih  the  vegetable  tribes,  would  be  represented  by  ^e 
Old  Red  Sindatone  period,  containing  also  vertebnted 
flshand  traces  of  land  vegetation;  the/o«rrt  "day," 
which  witnessed  the  development  of  the  celeitial'ln- 
minaries,  would  aprce  with  the  Carboniferous  «ra, 
which  indicates  the  liflin«  up  of  the  veil  of  vapor  that 
had  before  enshrouded  Che  globe,  thus  giving  riso  to  a 
mora  solid  form  of  wiiody  fibre;  tbe.^S" day,"  when 
Wrds  ond  reptiles  were  pmdueeil,  would  be  denoted  by 
the  group  of  the  Permian,  New  Hed  Sandstone,  T^(a^ 
and  Oolite  syslenif,  with  their  gigantic  Saurian"  and 
Urd-tracks;  and  finally,  the  tirth  "dav."  which  saw 
the  creation  of  land  animals,  would  fill  in  the  CnU- 
ceoDS  or  rather  tbe  Tertiary  epoch,  which  presents  the 
most  perfect  fossil  mammals.  Unfortunately,  howev- 
er, there  exist  several  Important  dlscnpancips  in  this 
effort  at  idcntlflcathin,  which  go  lo  show  that  it  is  alto, 
gather  artiHcial  and  nntriie.  fa  tkr  fill  pt-irt,  there 
arc  not  exactly  six  of  these  tlr.jta  of  rocks,  but  aome 
ten  or  a  dozen;  indeed,  geologists  sre  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  lo  their  proper  number  and  clossifloa- 
tion,  some  making  them  out  tn  be  a  score  or  more. 
Each  of  these  is  well  deHnert  in  itself,  and  most  of  them 
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of  being,  such  as  the  eueeeaaive  atsf^w  of  tbe  Ifiiarii 
creation  exhibit.  Nor  are  they  nniibmily  diitribatnl 
over  the  earth's  surface,  but  some  berc  and  otbert 
there,  altbough  preserving  almost  invariably  the  eam* 
relative  order;  so  that  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  all 
coses  they  mark  regularly  consecutive  arms  in  thr 
earth's  biator>'  as  a  whole.  Neither  are  they  equal  im 
extant  or  thichneas.  M  aa  lo  lead  us  to  conclwle  ibu 
they  occupied  fixed  portions  of  time,  such  as  the  Mo- 
swc  days  of  co-ordinate  length.  Jn  iht  trmad  jJan 
thoy  do  not  t.ll}'  in  their  productions  with  the  Monic 
series.  Thu  account  in  tienesta  does  nol  intnduce  lita 
at  all  until  the  third  day,  whereas  we  find  the  v«ry 
lowest  St  atilied  rocks  teeming  willi  certain  kinds  of 
anim:ilinn.  Nor  is  tJiia  the  vegetable  life,  which  (>n4 
appears  in  the  record  of  tlosas ;  on  the  conlrarv.  k  ii 
such  as  belongs  lo  the  animal  kla^-dom,  ami  is  pnciae- 
ly  of  the  marine  onler,  which  Mose*  withhold!  till  the 
fifth  day;  while  geolt^y  does  not  discover  vcgetttion 
(unless"  in ferenttHlly)  till  tbe  junction  of  the  Kilurian 
with  tho  Old  Had  Sandibme,  and  It  does  nol  bcoinia 
cliaracterialic  till  we  reach  tbe  Carbon ifennis  arm.  Is 
like  manner,  Moses  makes  the  creation  of  birds  Mmnl- 
taneous  with  that  of  ftshea,  whercaa  flsb  appear  in  the 

deed,  anterior  to  plants  tiiemselves.  Wureover,  nqi- 
tiles,  which  figure  to  con<|iicuouBly  in  tbe  geologiDil 
annals,  are  pjssed  over  wllh  lillle,  if  ony  distincticoi  in 
the  Hosaic  staten;enl.  Terrestrial  anlmatiiiD,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  which  Hoaes  does  not  allude  till  the 
sixth  day,  I'fi.-lns  in  the  geological  series  as  early  ai 
the  Cur'ionifcmus  age.  In  a  word,  the  animal  asd 
vegetable  kingiloma,  which  the  sacred  narrBlive  |Jac« 
at  a  decided  interval,  go  on  in  parallel  progmabv 
through  the  rocky  cycles ;  and  their  relative  order  of 
appearance  v<,  if  anything,  rather  the  reverse  of  that 
given  l>y  M<wes,  while  as  little  coincidenco  appnara  in 
the  order  of  land  and  water  products.  In  tie  liri 
phcr,  not  only  is  this  theory  opposed  tu  thj  nliviouslr 
litsral  meaning  of  the  wont  "day"  in  tlie  Mosaic  i»c- 
ord,  and  haiiipsred  ly  exegelical  difficulties  at  cmr 
point  in  its  details  (such  as  the  application  of  the  Spr- 
it'e  formative  ''  hovering,"  ver.  2,  upon  tbe  dark  chaoK. 
to  the  evolution  of  zoophytes;  tho  segregation  ofxht 
"Armament,"  to  the  depoailion  of  the  Silurian  nic1c<^; 
the  emergence  of  "d  y  land,"  to  the  fossil  cjsls  of  the 
Old  RedSindstonc;  the  bursting  forth  of  the  heaven- 
ly "  lights."  to  the  produc^on  of  the  cnai-measarei ; 
the  formation  of  marine  "creatures  and  foul,"  to  a 
motley  stratification  that  chances  to  contain  hogv  lii- 
aids  and  nondescript  rocs;  and  the  creation  of  anima- 
ted nature,  to  the  piling  up  of  chalky  or  earthy  aedi- 
ment  as  a  basis  for  alluvial  soil) — oude  from  theae  fcr- 
midahledifflculllcs,thc  whole  interpretation  of  Hw«'i 
simple  lan;nage  as  adumbrating  the  vast  and  CAn>|di- 
caled  systems  of  geological  changes  is  pteposleima  ia 
the  hiehest  detrreo.  We  conclnde,  Iherefon',  that  a 
hypnthe«i",  which,  while  It  outrages  every  just  and 
natural  principle  of  hermeneutic*.  at  the  ume  time  n 
utterly  breaks  down  tbe  moment  it  is  actuallv  bmttght 
to  the  tort  of  scienliAc  comparison,  is  wholly  anemrtfay 
oar  acceptance.  Moses  ia  clearly  relating  a  hii't'wic 
creation  of  the  present  races  of  animal  and  ve.-«»bl> 
life,  and  the  anali^ea  between  the  events  and  [bv 
grersion  nf  bis  days  and  those  of  the  geolo-,;ic>l  c;'cl» 
are  merely  such  resemblances  as  the  sncfe«Mve  mtn- 
ntlons  fmm  ■  chaotic  *lato  would  naturally  'fawwnt. 
although  on  a  vastly  dlllVrent  scale  in  point  of  dDi»- 
lion. 

2.  Prof.  Dana.  In  bit  Mamat of  Grolegj  (Phil*.  IfKSX 
gives  (p.  7-IZ).  as  the  latest  conclusion  of  science  on  tbe 
relation  between  the  Mosaic  and  tbe  geological  cos- 
mogonies, the  fnlloning,  which  he  has  condensed  from 
tho  lectDies  of  Pn>t.  Guyot  (sea  BMiolheea  S<vra.  Apr. 
IWA,  p.  S24  cq.),  and  which  we  bare  place  in  parallel 
cntnmns  with  the  staUmenta  of  tbe  fint  cbaptsr  g/ 
Genet  is: 
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Kaw,  however  prabnljle  these  stages  of  creative  prog- 
rew  may  be  ui  oa  ajKaitum  afieienct,  yet  we  find  the 
fullowin^  (among  other)  dinrepaiiciei  in  thun  iclicn 
caiii|iaTed  vlth  the  Biblicsl  leit,  wbicb  to  our  luiitit 
aboH  their  utter  incompatiLility,  if  iitTENOEii  as  an 

ACCOUNT  op  THK  SAKK  SEniE3  OF  EVENTS,  and  wHich 

would  bapeleesly  entangle  the  philoloirfst  and  exposi- 
tor In  anj  careful  and  judicious  comtwriion  of  tile  geo- 
logical detail*  with  the  lintiuiige  of  tlic  sacred  writer. 
(1.)  It  is  not  clear  bow  li|;ht  wouid  necetrarily  lie 
the  first  mull  of  mnlecular  nctivilr  in  a  gaieouB  fluid  ; 
the  mass,  we  should  suppose,  would  have  dread]-  been 
■n  an  incandescent  state.  Nor  would  such  "cosmicil 
ight"  (whatever  that  phrase  may  mean)  have  t:een 
uliject  to  theebb  and  flow  const ituting  the  alUmutiona 
f  '■  day  and  night,"  or  "  evening  and  morning."  In- 
deed, the  phrascotoji^'  of  llosea  rrvesie  to  us  at  the 
itBet  a  turbnlent  ntrjiic*  nthar  than  a  homoge neoua 
It  quiescent  mass  of  igneous  vapor  «g  tile  primeval 

(2.)  "Waters"  is  certainly  a  vcij-  inappropriate  timi 

r  a  fleiy  nebular  substance  in  whatever  stage  of  flu- 

ity;  and  the  division  of  the  supra  from  the  infra- 

mamenUl  liquid  is  ■  strange  description  of  the  di>- 

integrslion  uf  melted  spheres  from  eai-h  other,  wboth- 

'il]  vaporized  or  cooled  to  semi-solidity. 

.)  The  picture  of  the  chaotic  floods  retiring  to  their 

proper  beds  bears  very  little  reseniUsnce  to  Ihe  ciys- 

taltiaation  of  the  aioic  rocks,  or  the  hardening  of  the 

roetamorphic  boMs  of  the  earth's  ciust,  ond  but  slight- 

V  lo  the  condeu'atioa  of  steam  end  other  voU- 

matter  by  a  radiation  of  heat.     Itciiides,  as  ge- 

oIo)Q-  itself  shows,  the  present  conflguratinn  of  land 

id  water,  piuln  ond  mountain  chain,  river  and  desert, 

IS  been  the  eflpct  of  innumerable  changes,  elevations, 

id  Bulisidences  at  vastly  different  periods  scattered 

ironghout  the  pre-Adantie  hislorv  of  the  gbbe. 

(4.)  On  the  third  day  life  was  not  merely  "  intro- 

ducad  under  it*  timplttl  forms,"  bat  there  were  ere- 

,  besides  "grass  "  and  "  herb  yielding  seed,"  ulso 

the  ftiUy  developed  "fruit-lrse,  whose  seed  is  in  it- 

self:"  whereas  genl<^!y,  instead  of  exhibiting  in  the 

owest  strntilied  rocks  any  of  these  higher  forms  of 

.-egeljition,  leaves  but  tho  bare  presumption  (for  tba 

lUthnr  is  only  able  to  state,  page  129,  that  "sea-weeds 

ttralfjtr  are  the  earliest  of  the  glolte.proba-Vy  preceding 

"  '  il  life")  of  the  existence  of  any  plants  wbntever 

in  that  ag*-     Tho  fourth  day,  which  vos  devoted  lo 

iries,  has.  it  will  be  observed,  nothing  corresponding 
it  in  tba  (^ralogical  cyclm.  A  notable  chaini  1 
(5.)  The  "four  grand  lypes  of  the  animal  kingdom 
(radiate,  mo) I usk,  articulate,  and  vertebrate),"  how. 
ever,  are  not  to  be  tbund  in  the  Mosaic  atatemenl, 
which  refers  only  to  marine  creatures  and  (aquatic) 
birds  as  belonging  to  the  fifth  "phase  of  progress" 
(day),  for  the  reason  obviously  thst  the  soil  was  still 
too  bomid  for  land  animtis,  such  as  geology,  never- 
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thelBM,  sxblbit*  in  companj  with  tha  Sony  uiil  feitb- 
ond  tribes  iodiicrimituilelT. 

(S.)  If  the  tenderiag  "  whalei"  b«  allowable  In  vcr. 
!1,  Mows  hu  Blrudy  anticipated  tbe  lictireroiu  ani- 
inils  an  tbe  preceding  "  d&v ;"  and,  >t  any  rate,  (ome 
of  tbe  lower  orders  o[  vertebratea,  it  not  actoal  reptile* 
(ftor  tlie  author'!  gloti  of  "prowling"  for  "croe^K" 
tblnga  i>  an  unheard-of  interpretation),  are  here  Brat 

(7.)  In  the  MoHaic  account  man  is  not  aMifcned 
■  aeparate  isra  from  the  quadrapeda,  althoa|{h  be 
mentioned  lost.  Ths  planting  of  Eden  and  the  turn 
tion  of  Eve  likawiae  muet  have  taken  place  on  t 
eame  tixth  da  v. 

In  Bhurl,  atriking  as  are  the  genenl  features  of  i 
■emblance  between  the  above  geological  and  Mosaic 
schemes  of  creation,  especlall}'  in  the  idea  of  i 
muic  progression  manifeEt  in  both,  yet,  when  cloael; 
examined,  in  no  iuitance  are  the  epocba  found  to  tally 
in  particulars.  It  is  only  by  a  most  violent  diitortion 
of  facta  on  the  one  side,  or  of  language  on  the  other, 
that  the  two  can  be  assimilated  in  detail.  We  prefer, 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  the  older  explanation,  which 
linds  a  bIIbdI  place  for  the  records  of  geolofty  in  tbe 
flnt  and  second  verses  of  Genesis,  and  refers  the  r 
tive  of  Moees  to  a  tobsequent  creation  of  the  pteient 
order  of  terrestrUl  tbiogs  in  six  literal  days.  Nor  art 
we  deterred  by  the  supposed  "  belittling  conception  of 
a  Deity  working  like  a  day-ialiorer  by  eartb-days  of 
twenty-four  boure,"  since  the  Almighty  has  grounded 
upon  ,-reeisely  tfals  fact  the  institution  of  tbe  Sabbath 
for  man  during  all  the  weeks  ot  time.     8ee  Cosxoo- 

S.  A  still  niore  recent  and  plausible  schednle  is  pro- 
pounded l>y  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  in  the  Bibliotima 
Baera,  July,  1867,  as  followsi 


'■«ri 


'■te'a*. 


The  author  carries  out  the  parallel  between  the  Mosaic 
narrative  and  tha  geological  phenomena  at  considera- 
bbi  length  under  each  day,  and  makes  a  cloBer  approx- 
imation to  a  harmony  in  the  details  than  any  preTioas 
writer.  He  wisely  abstains,  however,  from  a  minute 
examination  of  the  sacred  text  in  comparison  with  tbe 
scientific  elements  ;  hi  here,  like  all  hu  prcdecemors 
in  this  direction,  hia  txtgaii  would  Inevitably  bave 
broken  down.  The  obvious  purport  of  the  acconnt  in 
Genesis  is  sacrificed  to  the  gwilogical  theorj-,  and  its 
phraseology  ia  fcrced  into  the  geological  formulB. 
There  li  no  natural  or  critical  agreement.  Nearly  all 
the  above  slriclurea  apply  with  more  or  leas  tore*  to 
this  new  version:  we  hare  apace  to  point  out  hot  a 
few  special  discrepancies i  "day  and  night"  are  only 
provided  for  at  the  close  of  the  flrsC  "day,"  and  then 
as  an  indaflnite  kHii  of  alternations  between  light  and 
darkness,  not  M  a  lingleiwX^^pet'i  each  day  in  the 
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geological  order  tape  over  into  the  other,  inttead  i4 
being  sharply  defined  as  in  the  acriptDnl  statetDenti 
it  is  tbe  " Isanti"  of  the  fonrth  geological  "day," 
rather  than  those  of  tbe  third,  that  cnmapond  widi 
the  vegetable  prodactiona  of  Ilie  scriptural  progrts- 
sion;  the  marine  creatures  of  tbe  fifUi  Scriptur*  day 
are  only  to  be  recognised  in  tbe  "amphibiaiB"  and 
"fishes"  of  the  fourth  geological  cycle  ;  indend.  Ik* 
fourth  of  tha  Scripture  days,  whicb  is  occupied  only 
with  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  laminariei>,  U  tliB 
moat  active  of  the  geological  periods  in  the  productia« 
of  Bveiy  form  of  animated  existence,  I 
Irilobites  and  running  up  to  compi 

But,  moat  of  all,  we  object  to  the  genenl  view  aaia 
which  this  is  set  fbrtb  as  an  inlerprelatioD  of  the  Bib- 
lical passage  iu  queetion,  namely,  that  it  la  n  "  [Hcts- 
rial"  description,  or  "symljol,"  or  "vision,"  "r«™- 
spectively  prophetic :"  whereas  it  seems  to  tia  a  plaia 
literal  hiElory,  utterly  destitute  of  the  least  semlilanc* 
of  imagery  or  seer-like  impart  beyond  the  mere  ate  al 
a  few  anthropomorpbisnu  ^miliar  to  the  Uebrswrn. 
If  aoch  libertlea  are  allowable  in  hermeneutics,  that  B 
the  end  of  all  meaning  in  words.  For  initiuice,  wbra 
the  successive  scenes  in  Che  Mosaic  narrative  are  earn. 
pared  (_!HeUi.  Quart.  Set.  April,  1868,  p.  29R>  with  the 
regularly  numbered  emblems  of  the  Apocalypse  (the 
seven  seats,  trumpets,  angels,  vials,  etc.),  the  1-017  "*- 
portant  (act  is  overlooked  that  the  latter  are  avowediy 
set  tbrth  at  it/mbaiietU  rtpmfiitatiaHt  of  ecclesiastira] 
Import,  while  the  former  are  anaccompanied  by  any 
intimation  of  an  ulterior  significance.  Imind.  ttw 
comparison  Is  suicidal  to  the  interpretation  which  it  ia 
put  forth  to  support;  for,  aa  the  visions  of  John  in  the 
Revelation  could  only  have  authority  as  premonhioas 
of  the  futura  on  the  conc»Bion  of  their  actual  occar- 
rence  in  tbe  manner  related  by  himself,  so  the  dtvcrip- 
tion  of  Hoses  in  the  opening  chaptera  of  Genesis  moat 
be  accepted  OS  literal  statamenlaof  real  phenomena,  la 
Iha  most  obvious  and  bona-Jfik  sense,  before  they  can 
tie  mode  the  basis  of  a  symbolical  appUcslioa.  Sea 
Coauotoav,  p.  528. 

This  much  only  may,  however,  be  granted  as  tr««  in 
the  hypothesis  upon  whicb  these  and  similar  ejvplono- 
aretiosed:  that  the  geological  and  the  Hosoic  cm- 
I  being,  like  all  of  Ood'a  acts  in  a  given  line,  tno- 
tually  typical  of  each  other,  inasmnch  as  they  piweed 
ipon  a  uniformity  in  tiie  divine  plan— the  developmeat 
f  an  archetypal  idea  — were  in  lleir  gnat  imrlim  1, 
ot  course,  almilar,  and  hence  may,  to  a  considerate  ex- 
tent, be  justly  compared  together,  and  even  portny. 
ed  in  tbe  same  general  terms :  but  on  tliis  very  acroimt 
interpreters  of  ths  Bible  ought  to  be  (be  more  canfol 
not  to  confoDnd  the  two,  and  especially  not  to  substi- 
tute the  distent  and  more  dimly  shadon-ed  event  fi« 
the  one  directly  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer,     .lee 
D01TH1.E  SHKsr.  (qf  Scripture).     In   the  present  ie- 
stance,  moreover,  there  a  eminently  a  natural  gmnd 
of  necessity  for  the  coincidences  above  discernible:  al- 
though no  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  dram- 
aCiae  the  facts  of  geology  into  precisely  fix  acta,  yet 
the  alioriginal  creation  of  matter  is  of  coone  the  Cnl 
ene  in  each  case ;  light  is  a  prerequisite  of  irgeta- 
in,  and  this,  again,  must  be  the  antecedent  food  for 
e  animal  tritcs,  while  man  forms  the  fit  oaleome  U 
e  entire  plot :  the  incidental  details  of  the  two  scbeoMa 
ight  be  expected  to  vary,  as.  In  bet,  tbev  are  found 
do. 

V.  Strip^nd  AUuiiau  la  Gedogical  /'ocK.— (Cob. 
densed  from  Pattlson,  ttf  tup.  p.  103-1U8.)  Tbe  saoed 
writers  make  frequent  references  to  tiie  phjsieal  phe- 
nomena of  tiie  earth  beneath.  Are  such  references  in 
accordance  with  tbe  bets  established  by  subsequent 
researches  and  the  observation  of  tranilen,  or  do  tbe 
tatter  convict  the  former  of  ignorance  anl  error?  The 
qoestion  is  the  more  important  as  the  materials  of  tbs 
earth  are  not  treated  amrtnliemaUg  In  tha  Sctipturea, 
but  naturally.     In  speaking  of  th«  !ud  on  lb«  we^ 
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abon,  ona  writer  illndei  to  It  as  s  barrier  plieed  by  I 
God  sgaiDSt  tha  Bnonucbmcata  of  oceui,  inotber  u 
mu  illuitration  of  Che  counties  boat  of  tbs  Philistineg, 
•  tbird  ■■  repreaentatire  of  the  multitude  of  God's  peo-  I 
pl«.  Fu  diffennt  ind  more  adapted  to  univeraal  Die  i 
U  this  than  the  employment  of  one  object  always  to  , 
expreas  one  and  (he  same  idea,  »»  in  tbe  symbolic  pic- 
ture-writiDgofthe  Kgvptlaoiand  AMyrians,  and  aa  is 
the  usage  in  mnch  of  the  literatore  ofthe  East.  Free- 
dom of  langUBt^,  if  not  of  thought,  is  nnfcnowa  vbere 
every  object  is  used  aa  a  conventional  sign,  always  ajv 
propriated  to  one  fixed  sentiment.  We  shsll  find  inoi- 
(leotal  accordances  between  thf  facts  and  the  record  in 
roi^td  to  ill  things  capable  of  such  verification.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  references  to  stone  as  an  illustration. 
Tbe  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  frequently  direct- 
ed tu  build  an  altar;  the  Injunction  to  form  it  of  un- 
bewQ  stones  will  be  (bund  given  wbere  rocks  abound  ; 
the  permission  to  mske  it  of  eanb  refers  to  diatricls  in 
-which  we  now  And  that  stone  cannot  readily  be  pro- 
cured. The  numerous  iostancea  given  of  the  setting 
Dp  of  commemoiative  stones  in  Palestine  by  the  Isrs- 
slites  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  rockless  plains 
ofthe  Euphrates.  See  Stone.  The  geoloxical  trav- 
eller can  readily  understand  the  perfect  congrnity  of 
Ae  picture  which  lepresenU  the  army  ofthe  I^Ilis- 
tines  encamped  on  oue  bill,  the  bands  of  Israel  on  the 
opposite  slope,  and  a  brawling  brook  in  tbe  valley  be- 

wom  pebbles  selected  Ave  for  bis  aling,  amoothed  and 
sharpened  by  the  stream. 

The  mention  ofelime  for  mortar,  and  brick  for  atone,  i 
in  the  Babylonian  plains  (Gen.  xl,  3).  In  Egypt  (Exod. 
I,  14),  and  again  by  the  Euphrates  during  the  csptiv- 
ity  (Nab.  iii.  14}  :  and  of  bitumen  in  tbe  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  (Gen.  liv,  10),  equally  corresponds  with  the  prea- 
gnt  gsological  character  ofthe  regions  referred  to. 

Tha  frequent  occurrence  of  rocks  and  broken  ground 
InSyrials  the  groundwork  of  much  ofthe  scenery  re- 
dacted in  the  general  language  of  Scripture  writers, 
(Dd  of  man}' incidents  in  tlie  history.  This  accurately 
accords  with  tbe  actual  plivaical  character  ofthe  land 
Itself. 

The  representations  of  scenery  are  so  minute  In 
some  cases — for  Instance,  the  rocky  defile  in  Gibesh,  1 
Sam.  xiv,  4— that  it  become*  quite  easy  for  travellers 
to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  writer.  To  this  kind  of  crit- 
icism tbe  Bible  is  more  exposed  than  any  other  book, 
owing  to  its  variety  in  time  and  place;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  it  has  escaped  not  only  unscathed, 
bat  illustriona,  IVom  tbe  trisl.  The  peninaaU  of  Sinai 
is  nowhere  formally  geographically  described  in  the 
Bible ;  Init  from  the  record  of  ecenls  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  there,  we  infer  that  it  was  a  mountainous 
district,  full  of  barren,  rugged  rocks,  towering  into 
peaks,  and  cleft  by  deep,  dry  valleys.  Lalmrde,  and 
the  numerous  tribe  of  Oriental  travellers,  in  describing 
the  surface  scenerj',  bring  before  us  evidence  of  the 
peculiarly  sppropriate  terms  in  which  Scripture  alludes 
to  this  region.  One  of  the  Ulest  travellers  thus  writes ; 
"  Soon  after  this  we  came  to  sn  immense  plain  of  hard 
rocka.  The  mountains  which  bounded  it  were  truly 
magniiicent:  their  numerous  summits  seemed  not  so 
nnch  peaks  aa  bpiken.  or  tall  spires  of  rocka.  Tlie 
whole  scene  is  one  uf  tbe  most  magniiicent  desolation 
and  unmingled  terror"  (11.  Bonar,  DrMrl  o/Siiua). 

So,  in  the  limestones,  there  exist  now  caverns  which 
are  tbe  verifications  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  of  Adul. 
lam,  and  others, by  showing  the  ocourrence  of  strata  In 
which  the  irquisite  phenomena  are  found;  while  the 
water-aupply  ofthe  wiinlr  country  at  present  is  an  ac 
curate  reflection  ofthe  scriptural  aceoontof  wells  and 
ctnams.  The  language  of  David  and  of  the  prophet 
laaiab  could  only  have  been  employed  by  persons  fa- 
tnilUr  with  the  need  of  irrigation,  and  its  modes,  pe- 
culiar to  the  cnnntrif  s  to  which  they  profess  to  belong. 
Eew  vividly  were  ths  mountalna  of  tbe  Holy  L«nd 
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impressed  upon  the  minds  ofthe  principal  writers  ot 
the  Bible !  There  are  about  three  hundred  distiDet 
references  in  Scripture  to  mountaina;  a  glance  at  a 
good  physical  map  of  the  region  will  show  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  statements  of  the  record  and 
tbe  facta  ofthe  earth's  surface  in  tbe  districts  referred 

Were  a  student  shut  up  in  a  cell,  without  anv  other 
cbsunel  of  knowledge  than  the  Word,  he  might  con- 
struct a  phvsical  geography  ofthe  East  which  would 
conUin  all  the  leading  features  ot  that  remarkable 
portion  of  tho  globe.  The  river  of  F^tjpt,  with  its 
fertile  plaina,  the  stony  desert,  the  rocky  Sinai,  the 
hills  of  Judiea,  the  rivets  and  lakes,  the  mountain 
chains,  and  the  Great  Sea,  would  all  faU  into  their 
proper  places  on  bis  ideal  map. 

So  the  allnsionato  "the  dust  of  the  earth"  will  car- 
ry a  fulness  of  meaning  to  persons  living  in  a  land 
where,  dnring  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  whole 
surface  is  reduced  to  dust  by  tbe  inflnence  of  heated 
winds.  God's  power  In  creating  man  out  of  such  in- 
coherent matter,  and  man's  bumble  bodily  origin  and 
end  in  Ibis  life,  are  forcibly  represented  by  the  frequent 
empkiymetit  of  this  illustration,  so  familiar  to  the  in- 
habitant of  the  East. 

In  like  manner,  the  references  to  the  inundation  of 
tbe  Nile  (Amos  iz,  C ;  Job  xxviii,  11),  to  earthquakes 
(Isa.  il.  19;  Job  Ix,  6;  xxxiv,  eo),  to  mines,  meUls, 
precious  stones,  flinli<,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
are  all  found  to  be  in  accordance  witb  the  actual  phys- 

Tbe  references  to  dag  in  the  Scriptures  are  frequent, 
and  accord  with  it*  uses  and  kicalities  at  the  present 
day.     See  Clay. 

VI.  GeotMf  of  BOit  Land).— ( Compare  Patllson, 

sup.  p.  fll-118.)  The  geology  of  the  countries 
mentioned  in  holy  Scripture  is  aa  yet  but  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  but  quite  sufflcieul  has  been  ascertained 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  incidental  allusions  made  by 
the  writen  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Tbe  framework  of  Syria  Is  composed  of  two 
moontolnous  ranges,  running  in  s  psrallel  strike  witb 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  much  broken  by  trans- 
verse clefl^  extended  by  irregular  spure  on  either 
sido.  with  detached  minor  masses,  having  the  same 
north  and  south  bearing.  Between  tbe  two  ridges 
runs  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  occupying  a  deep  de- 
pression, terminating  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  body  of  the  country  Is  a  mass  of  Junesic 
(ooliWc)  rocks,  overlaid  unconformalTly  by  a  spread  of 
cretaceous  deposits  (chalk  and  green  fandstones),  tiolh 
much  disturbed  byontburstsof  Iruppean  matter  (green- 
stone and  basaltl,  snd  scooped  into  velleya  along  nu- 
merous lines  of  ancient  fracture.  Tbe  ocdile  was  eroded 
before  the  deposition  ofthe  chalk,  and  the  latter  has 
been  washed  and  worn  away  prior  to  Ibc  deposition  of 
the  third  fvstem,  namely,  ihe  eocene  Urtiar}-,  which 
is  found  ill  patches,  and  abounds  along  the  lands  of 
medium  height  on  the  shores  ofthe  Great  Sea.  There 
are  a  few  rcconsolidated  rocks  and  gravels  of  a  mora 
recent  period,  but  the  bulk  of  tho  whole  region  is  a 
highl}-  contorted,  inclined,  and  broken  mass  of  second- 
ary, metamorphic,  and  Igneous  rocks.' 

The  Libsnus  is  an  axis  of  Juruesic  rock,  with  some 
thin  tieds  of  oolite  coal,  surmounted  by  chalk,  and 
flanked  towards  the  const  by  the  great  tertiary  nnm- 
mulltic  llmeiitone  so  unh-ersal  along  this  parallel  of 
the  earth.  Tlie  chalk  contalmi  fofsils  similar  to  that 
of  the  south  of  France.  The  tertiaries  are  often  found 
isolated  after  the  fnrhion  prevalent  in  other  countries. 
In  some  places  conglomerates  of  tbe  later  J  urasaic  age 
occur,  containing  pebbles  and  fossils  of  tbe  lower 
oolites. 

Towards  tbe  sources  of  the  Jordan  we  And  Igneous 
rocks  prevsiling,  with  their  usual  ooncomitants  of  m«> 
taltic  minerals,  bigbly-cotored  landaeapas,  abanaani 
springs,  and  verdant  paatuna.     Hanson  (Iba  bigheil 


I  both  dnelolu  fonner  csik 
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the  Itod  Sci,  ■nd  tb«i  w 


compos«d  oT  chalk  witk 


the  Holy  City  »im1  it*  ri- 
cinlty.    Bcthleb«in  is  iiui- 

rounded  Ly  iiunc  vyIIov 


lile  ofui  anew nt  diu :  to. 
wards  tb«  sOBtb.  ttrtiaiy 
mu'lfl  Hnd  clayR  prenif, 
tbi  whole  *lwuDdin|;wiIh 

ciu.  The  upper  poTtioa 
of  the  long  maund  at  tba 
sootb  of  the  lake  u  [Trp- 
•lum,  ovcTlyinfc  ink  r^t, 
which  i*  fDrrowed  ints 
knolb  and  pillan.  The 
sonth-vaitera  rbon  ii  ml- 
ored  by  the  bri^t  red 
no  tlu 


•t  the  I 
east  are  heavy  llmertooe. 
and  chalk,  altered  by  Ibe 

(h«  mouTitaini  of  Moab. 
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The  whole  Jordan  TaL 
ley  was  undoubtedly  a 
vale  in  tertiary  periods; 


iDOantain  in  Palestine)  is  formed  of  limettnne,  with 
buiata  of  trap.  In  this  range  occur  tho  strata  contain- 
ing- abundant  remains  of  lish  and  vegeUble  impres. 

Galilee  exposes  similar  conditions :  an  nnderlyInK 
oolite  rock,  an  overlying  cretaeoons,  with  quarli,  much 
broken  up  by  trap. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Jordan  vbIIbt,  as  fkr  south 
as  the  lower  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Tll*rUs,  are  mmh 

kinds  of  igneous  rock. 

On  the  east  rise  the  granitic  and  trsppenn  moun- 
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rslley  it 


,  inch 


V  and  posl-tertiai 


iirmind  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  much  intorse 
salts  and  lavaa. 
The  JoTdu  Tillty  Itself  thowa  two  b 


marfcable  fealurw  vhieh 
now  ehararteriie  it  sub- 
seqnenllv  to  ti»  depoei- 
tion  of  tiie  tertiarr  beds. 
!.  EilendinK  our  sur- 
vey eertward  ftom  Pales- 
tine, we  may  embrace  a 
w  ide  area ,  e  x  tending  froB 
Ararat  to  the  hevi  of  Ibe 
Persian  Gulf,  the  general  featares  of  which  are  now 
woll  known.     Many  of  the  groups  of  secondary  sedl- 

oceiir  here,  upheaved,  tOKetber  with  their  overlying 
tertiary  depi'Sits,  by  igneous  rocks,  in  like  manner. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  present  rlrer-eonrses  ara 
alluvial  depo«its  now  in  process  of  formation.  Nei^ 
marine  alluvium,  following  the  dirertion  of  the  exist- 
ing great  vaIIfts,  opening  out  into  the  sea,  and  still 
inFraasioK  at  the  outlet.  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 
Aintworth  represent  the  marine  alluvium  ts  inrre«hig 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Golf  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
tliirty  years  {Qiiarlerfy  J<a,nial,  x,  <6i).  TTiere  an 
occasional  f^esh.water  deposits,  showing  tbe  former 
existence  of  small  lakes;  somenbat  of  earlier  dskan 
extensive  formations  of  gravel,  proving  the  occuneDce 
as  in  the  West,  of  n  period  of  turbulence  at  tbe 

nencementof  the  post- tertiary  epoch. 

le  highest  tertiary  deposits  form  a  system  of  red 
■andslone  and  marls  underlying  tb«  vallqra  of  tba 
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St  red  H 


tlary  is  mach  developed 
«ABtw»d.  It  bat  gulurdinata  bedi  of  gypium,  vith 
occasional  naphtha  and  bitumea  springs.  Undemeatb 
this  the  nummulitic  aeries  extends  br  SOO  miles  with 
B  tliickness  of  3000  feet.  This  hai  been  much  disturb- 
ed by  eleTation.  which  hai  thrown  it  into  domes  and 
wares,  coiuttlattng  mucli  of  the  peculiar  scenery  of 
tbc  Turltitb  eaitem  frDntier.  Below  this  occurs  the 
crelaceaus  series  in  the  form  of  blue  marls,  white  linie- 
■tone  with  flints,  and  hippnrite  limestone.  A  few 
■  traces  of  Palttozoic  rocks  are  brought  to  the  snrfnce : 
tbe  whole  is  sustained  by  the  granitic  oxis  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain,  and  occasionally  metamorphosed  l>y  an- 

Thsre  ara  no  fossils  common  to  the  cretaceous  series 
and  the  beds  above,  though  both  are  marine  deposits, 
Dor  are  then  any  common  to  [he  two  ijreat  tertiary 
divisions,  the  nummulitic  and  the  red. 

S.  On  turning  westward  towards  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea  we  encounter  the  remarkable  peninsula  of  | 
SlHAT,  fornwd  of  red  sandstone,  bomo  up  and  rifted 
by  one  of  the  most  forcible  exlii  bitioiis  of  ignsoua  rocks 
to  be  found  in  the  world. 

On  approaciiing  the  spurs  of  the  Slnaitic  range, 
botilders  of  red  granite  and  m^lamorphic  rock  give  in- 
dications of  the  disturbed  district  beyond. 

4,  The  well-known  numHv  plain  of  Eo»i-r  ia  a  val- 
ley bordered  by  nummulitic  roi;ha  of  eocene  agt,  inter- 
■pcned  with  sandstones.  As  the  plain  narrows,  the 
scenery  becomes  diversified  by  frowning  precipices  of 
granite,  basalt,  and  porphyry,  which  confine  tbe  foam- 

tains  of  Nubia.  The  sands,  which  stretch  away  to. 
irards  the  peninsula,  cover  tettlar}'  strata,  with  silici- 
fied  forests  of  tbe  same  age. 

0«ometrical  Style.    See  Gothic  Auchitkc- 

G«'on  (rquv),  a  Grttcited  form  (comp,  Gpn,  ii,  13, 
Sept.  Ficut')  of  the  name  Gihom  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  riv- 
ers of  Paradise,  mentioned  (Ecclns.  ixiv,  2;)  alonK 
Kith  the  Jordan,  Euphrates,  etc.,  in  a  description  of 
wisdom  ("  as  Geon  In  the  time  of  vintage,"  meaning 
apparently  the  A'ile  at  its  [leriod  of  annual  overRow. 
Fritncho,'adloc,). 
•  Oeoig«,  DBTld.     See  ■Ioris. 

Qeotge.  duke  of  Saxony,  celebrated  for  bis  an- 
tagonism to  Luther  and  to  the  Reformation,  was  bom 
Aug.  4, 14T1,  He  hpgan  to  govern  his  province  in 
IMM),  and  immediately  sbounl  a  per^ecnllng  spirit 
again't  tliow  ulio  inclined  lo  tlie  Reformation.  In 
1519  he  attended  the  four-days'  controversy  between 
Erk  and  Carlstadt  at  Leipiic,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Eck  and  Luther,  from  the  -Itb  to  the  14lh  of  Julv. 
DiHussions  followed  between  the  duke  and  Lulher, 
which  were  afterwards  continued  alternately  in  Dres- 
den and  Wittenberg.  He  several  times  accused  I.u- 
tber  to  his  uncle,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  sought  to 
prejudice  bim  agdinst  the  reformer.  Family  misfor- 
tunes.  such  as  tbe  death  of  his  bmther  Frederick  In 
15111,  of  his  daui^tcr  Margaret  in  1524,  and  of  his  wife 
In  1525.  also  contributed  to  embitter  his  dirpnsition. 
He  died  April  17, 1539,  liut  his  religious  views  had 
•ome  Uina  before  undergone  a  change:  and  under  his 
■accessor  and  brother,  Henri*,  the  Refnnnation  made 
great  progress  In  Saxonv.  There  Is  a  M.S.  life  of 
Geonie  of  Sa.iony  by  George  8{«latlnus  in  the  libra- 
rv  of  Gotha,— Herao',-,  R'lil-Enrytlop.  v,  28 ;  Sehulae, 
CttTs  u.  LkOer  (Uipz,  1H:<4). 

OcOTge,  elector  of  Brandenbui^Anspaeh,  one  of 
the  flrsl German  princes  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  who  was  therefore  snmamed  the 
Confeaeor,  or  the  Pious,  was  btim  at  OnolilBch  March 
4,Hfl4,  Inl515hebccame,  conjointly  with  his  broth- 
«r  Caslmlr,  resent  of  the  province,  in  consequence  of 
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the  inHrmitias  of  his  father,  Frederick.  Both  bis  Ci- 
ther and  his  brother  having  died,  he  osaumcd  the  (-ov 
ernment  in  his  own  name  in  1527.  In  1524  be  bad 
become  acquainted  with  Luther,  and  adopted  ills  views. 
In  1529  he  accompanied  tbe  reformer  lo  the  Diet  of 
SfNres,  where  be  signed,  on  tbe  19tb  of  April,  the  cele- 
brated protestation  against  the  "  Majority  Decision"  of 
the  German  princes.  The  next  year  be  went  to  the 
Diet  ot  Augsburg,  where  he  indorsed  the  Evangelical 
Confession  on  the  2.^1)  of  June,  on  which  occasion  he 
lioldly  said  to  the  emperor  that  "  lie  would  rather  lose 
his  head  than  renounce  his  religious  convictions." 
Following  out  the  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform  ot  his 
brother  Casimir,  he  framed  in  1533  the  Church  organ- 
iiation  ot  Brandenburg-Nuremberg,  as  also  Ihe  liturgy 
wliich  accompanied  It,  and  which  baa  been  recently 
revived.  Ha  died  at  Onolibarh  Dee.  17, 1543.  See 
Pauli,  AUgtni.  Prtaa.  Staaltgach.  til,  467.  47C;  Buch- 
'  holz.  Gitch.  d.  Kvniarl  Brandtaburg,  iii,  217, 29G,  G05 ; 
Mosbeim,  Ch.  I/irt.  iii,  42 ;  Herzog,  Rfat-Et-cgtl.  v,  28. 
I  Ooorge,  Enoch,  bishop  of  the  Metfaodiat  Episco- 
!  pal  Church,  was  Imrn  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Virginia,  in 
1767  or  1768;  was  converted  at  about  eighteen;  en- 
tered the  itinerancy  in  17!KI ;  was  made  presiding  elder 
InlJSfi;  1801and'l802h)cated;  in  1803  re-enlered  the 
travelling  ministry  ;  was  elected  bishop  in  1816;  and 
died  at  Staunton,  Va.,  August  !S,  182S.  He  was  tha 
son  of  a  planter  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  otno 
religious  profession.  HIa  mother  died  white  be  was 
young,  and  he  acquired  in  youth  the  gayanddistoluto 
morals  of  the  district  where  he  lived.  He  was.  how. 
ever,  at  this  period  deeplv  convinced  of  sin  under  Ihe 
preaching  of  that  holv  man,  the  Rev.  D.  Jarmit  (q. 
v.),  of  llie  Englisli  Cllurch.  But  the  subsequent  re- 
moval of  his  father  to  North  Carolina  for  a  lime  left 
liim  to  groK  more  wicked  than  before,  until  at  length, 
witli  his  father,  he  was  converted  by  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Rev.  John  Easter.  Altliaugh  }-Dung,  and 
exceedingly  reluctant,  he  was  thrnst  out  by  his  breth- 
ren and  hia  own  inward  convictions  intf)  public  serv- 
ice, and  for  two  or  three  years  was  very  useful  ss  an 
cxhoiler,  locul  preaclicr,  and  assistant  on  circuits  with 
Philip  Cox  and  Daniel  Asbuiy,  In  1790  he  entered 
the  itinerancv,  and  fVom  tliat  time  he  liore  for  many 
years  the  hardships  and  trials  ot  a  pioneer  Methodist 
preacher.  His  usefulness  and  influence  conlinually 
increased,  and  in  1706  lie  was  made  presiding  elder  on 
a  district  which  included  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  his  la- 
Tiors  there  resulted  in  a  great  revival  ot  religion.  In 
ITtWi  his  heuUh  failed,  and  he  became  "superannu- 
ated." In  1800  he  TC-enleted  the  itinerancy,  but  in 
1801  Ids  health  bilcd  again,  and  he  located  and  opened 
I  a  scliool  at  Winchester,  in  Virginia,  and  soon  after 
married.  In  1WI3  he  reentered  the  Conlerence.  In 
1 1810  he  was  delegate  to  tin  General  Conference  at 
I  Baltimore.  In  Ihe  same  vear  his  wife  died.  Bi>hop 
McKendree's  health  had  now  nearly  failed,  and  whim 
tbe  Conference  met  it  was  decided  to  elect  more  bish- 
I  dps,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  R.  R.  Koberta  and  Eoocli 
I  George.  From  Ibis  time  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal 
and  universal  acceplabilily  in  supervision,  visitation, 
I  and  in  preaching  the  word  with  iiiighly  power,  until  tie 
was  laken  IVom  labor  lo  reward.  His  funeral  sermon 
I  wan  preached  liy  bishop  McKendrce  at  the  General  Con- 
ference ot  1832.  Bishop  George  was  a  man  of  targg 
information,  and  ot  great  activity  and  force  of  mind. 
I  His  genius  was  verj' original;  the  effect  of  his  preach- 
'  Ini:  was  very  great.  Dr.  Samuel  Luckey  gives  the  fol- 
lowing nccount  of  a  sermon  liy  bishop  George  at  John 
Street  Church,  New  York,  in  June,  ]8K..  "The  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse  was  the  conquest  which  Christ 
arlileved  over  sin  and  death.  He  announced  hia  testi 
'When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  cap- 
tive;' and.  from  the  moment  he  uttered  it,  bad  com- 
plete commsnd  of  his  audience.  The  picture  he  drew 
of  sin,  and  the  desolations  it  lus  wrou^t,  was  trnli- 
lerriflc.    Like  •  mighty  caUncC,  ha  ruibed  on  wilii 
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canatuntly  increutng  impetuosEtj,  till  eveiy  nerva 
thsl  hod  braced  itHlF  to  nsiBt  wdb  uniitrung,  and  liis 
he»rera  geemed  pauiTolj-  to  reaign  Ihemaelvea  to  an 
influence  which  wa»  too  (trong  for  them.  At  a  feliei- 
tous  moment,  when  the  feelings  of  his  audience  would 
bear  lo  be  turned  into  a  diflerent  channel,  he  exelalm- 
ed,  in  the  bnguage  of  holy  triumph,  and  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself,  'But  redemption  smiled,  and 
smiled  a  cure!'  Hia  train  of  Iboughtwaa  now  changed, 
but  the  power  of  hii  eloquence  wai  not  at  all  dimin- 
ished. Sin  had  been  pBTSonilied  as  the  tVTant  mon- 
ster, swaying  his  demon  sceptre  over  our  race,  and 

their  dark  abode.  A  mightier  than  these  was  now  in- 
troduced— the  ainner's  Friend  and  the  conqueror  of 

■a  deliver  thow  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were 


subjeci 
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ascended  Saviour  was  reprcacuted  as  coming  up  from 
the  empire  of  death,  having  seized  the  tyrant  upon  Ills 
throne,  and  then  as  triumphantty  passing  the  portals 
of  heaven  amid  the  acclamations  of  heaven's  shining 
hosts.     The  description  was  so  vivid  as  to  be  all 
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djus 


seemed  like  a  terror-stricken  m 

the  very  grasp  of  the  destrove 

tenances  relumed  with  leturni 

assemblv  was  actuallv  in  a  commotion"  (Spragoe,  An- 

nali,vU,193).—mmilaqfCon/ernua,n,ab:  Wi  '    ' 

Hrroa  nf  Jfrthadiim,  p.  1B7;  Fry,  iift  o/flp.  Gmiye 

(ISmo) ;  Stevens,  ffiit.  o/the  MtlhodUl  Jipitc.  OHreh, 

Oeorge  of  Laodicea,  one  of  the  Semi-Arian  lead- 
era  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  4th  century. 
He  was  born  at  Alexaudrla,  and  waa  presbyter  of  the 
church  there  before  (he  Council  of  Nicei  in  3S6,  when 
to  be  deposed. 
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Laodicea.  He  attended  the  Council  of  AnI 
or  330,  and  the  Council  of  Tyre  In  SS5.  He  failed  to 
be  present  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  in  847  (his  ene- 
mies said  through  fear),  and,  while  absent,  was  deposed 
and  excommunicated,  hut  the  sentence  was  never  car- 
ried into  eli^t.  He  waa  in  great  (kvor  during  the 
reign  of  Constantins  II,  and  took  part  in  many  matters 
of  importance;  among  others.  In  the  elevation  oTMils- 
tlus  to  the  bishopric  arAnlioch.  Basil  of  Ancyra  (q. 
V.)  and  Gror;;e  of  Lao  llcca  were  the  heads  of  the  >o- 
ralled  Semi-Ariaai,  who  adopted  the Euseblan  doctrine 
that  the  Son  is  of  timilar  essence  with  the  Fatlier. 
Tiiey  published,  "in  conjunction  with  other  biahopa 
assembled  in  a  synod  at  Ancyra,  A.D,  BiS,  a  long  and 
copious  document,  of  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  nature. 
In  which  the  doctrines  of  this  purty  concerning  the  re- 
semblance of  essence,  as  well  in  opposition  to  the  Ni- 
cene  as  lo  the  Eunomiun  articles,  were  fully  unfolded ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Church  was  warned  against 
the  artiflces  of  tliose  who,  by  expunging  the  term  ou- 
ain.  were  seeking  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
semblance of  essence  itself.  It  was  hero  very  clearly 
shown  that  true  reaembbince  in  all  otiier  (hinge  pre- 
supposed resemblance  of  essence,  and  that  witliout 
this  the  notion  of  a  Son  of  God,  essentially  diSerent 
from  created  existence?,  could  not  be  maintained" 
(Neander,  Ch.  Hillary,  ii,  405).  This  creed  was  adopt- 
ed  by  Iho  emperor  Constantius  ond  bv  the  Svnod  of 
Sirmium,  A.D.  358.  Wc  know  nothing  of  him  after 
the  death  of  Constantloa.  His  works  are,  LeOeri  lo 
AUianitr,IMihop  of  Alaiandriii — 'Eycu^iai'  ii'c  Eiiti- 
fiiov  Tiv'Eiitativiiv, — A  work  agwnst  theHanichBons, 
now  lost.— Hoefer,  ^oub.  Biog.  (IMTitle,  xx,  116j  Ko- 
ander,  Church  //u/ory,  Torrey's  tmnsl.,  ii.40£;  Baur, 
TrmitiUiUhrt,  1,  471 ,  Hcrtog,  Rtid-Ewj^op.  t,  80  ; 
Urdnei,  ITarjb,  Hi,  590. 

O-eorge  op  Polekz,  the  first  regular  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  who  embraced  tba  Befoimation,  wu  bom 
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at  Heissen  tn  14TB.  He  studied  theology  in  Italy,  w^ 
licensed  there,  and,  having  gone  to  Home,  tiecame  pi- 
vate  secretary  to  pope  Julius  II.  Having  be«n  ulmjt- 
ted  to  the  order  of  I'eutonic  Knights,  he  went  to  Pra*- 
sia,  where,  in  151S,  the  giand  master,  Albrecht.  m^- 
grave  of  Brandon  burg,  appointed  him  bishop  of  SaintriB. 
His  diocese  was  the  tirst  in  which  the  KefomuOiaB 
strongly  established  itself.  Briaiman,  ■  pupil  of  Lb. 
ther,  who  had  previously  been  a  Franciscan,  came  tp 
KOnigsberg,  and  the  bishop  invited  him  to  preach  the 
first  evangelical  sermon  in  the  cathedral,  Sept.  24, 1523. 
The  bishop  himself  auon  openly  adopted  the  Eeformed 
doctrines.  In  January,  1524,  he  ordered  that  all  Mr- 
mons  and  baptisms  should  take  place  in  the  venuco- 
Isr  throughout  Prussia,  and  at  Uie  same  time  recnto. 
mended  Luther's  Bible  and  writings.  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalalin  (Feb.  1, 1524),  Epucopu  Umdim  nmt  Oknt. 
lo  nimen  Mii  ti  tvangeStal  in  Pni—ia,  imifie  SamU 
i-Hfu,  and  in  the  following  year,  1525,  be  dedicaled  ta 
Dr.  (ifiyio  u  Folmtit,  vera  epi>copo  Sambiensii  ••ed*- 
sis,  his  l-atin  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  la  lUa 
bishop  George  resigned  all  secular  government.  He 
then  retired  to  tlie  palace  of  Balga.  and  died  April  K, 
1560.— Uerzog,  Rral-EuryUi^.  \;  2G. 

Oeorge  of  Treeieohp  was  really  a  native  of 
Crete,  but  as  thut  island  has  a  had  name,  especsally 

his  ancestors  had' come.  In  14^0  be  came  ttl  lUlv— 
first  (o  Venice,  afterwards  to  liome,  wber«  he  lecn'red 
on  rhetoric  and  philosophv.  Ho  was  made  secrrtarr 
to  Nicbolu  V,  but  lost  the  favor  of  the  pope  by  his 
fierce  advocacy  of  Aristotle  against  Uessorion,  Pletbo^ 
and  other  learned  Greeks,  Alplionw,  king  of  Naplo, 
received  him  at  bis  court  and  ga^^  him  a  pcajaoa. 
Ha  diod  at  Rome  in  l-IBG,  aged  91.  He  waa  undoobt- 
edly  a  man  of  talent  and  learning,  hat  quarrelaomr 
and  vain.  He  translated  somo  of  Plato's  writings,  aca] 
Eusebius's,  bat  inaccurately.  Ho  published  also  a 
treatise  Z>eAU<orico(Venice,lS23,fol.);  ciHitroversiBl 
'  'CCS  sgainat  the  Greek  Chtircb,  to  be  foand  in  Allo- 
B,  Gracia  Orlhodoxa  (Rome,  1692,  vol.  i) ;  CBtrnpara- 
AtuloteUittPlaUmit(ye-a.l52%%vo\  See  Brwk- 
/ftfl. />jU/.  iv,  66 ;  Henog,  AeotA'iKjUi^idi^v.Si 
Cave,  nitt.  lit.  ii,  App.  p,  49;  Fabridus,  Eibl.  Gnra, 
Hi,  102;  Niceron,  Mim.  pour  Serdr,  etc,,  torn,  xix; 
Hoefer,  Xout.  Biag.  GinimU,  ax,  127. 

Oeorge,  prince  of  Anhalt  and  bishop  of  Uene- 
burg.  was  bom  at  Dessau  Aug.  13,  IGOT,  and  educated 
at  Lcipsic     In  1525  he  waa  made  aabdescon,  and  in 
1520  cathedral  provost  at  Magdeburg.    When  twenty- 
was  chosen  by  Albert,  elector  of  Menti.  to  be  one  of 
hb  council,  and  gained  his  highest  confidence.    AboU 
this  time  the  Reformation  attracted  the  attmlion  of 
all  men,  and  Luther's  writings  concerning  tlie   dit 
ference  between  the  law  and  goRpe),  etc.,  were  dia- 
persed  and  read  everywhere.      Prince  George  was  do 
idle  spectator.     At   flrst  be   diligently  opposed   the 
so-called  "  novelties,"  and  devoted  himself  iprrially 
to  the  study  of  Church  historj-  and  to  the  Scriptotei, 
the  better  to  defend  the  "Chureh."     He  began  all  hia 
investigations  with  prayer.     Tfae  result  was  that  ha 
openly  embraced  the   doctrines  of  the  Relbrmatkai. 
d  renounced  all  connection  with  popery.      He  put 
wn  superstlUon  and  set  np  seminaries  of  learning— 
e  surest  way,  under  God,  of  exterminating  the  er- 
rs which  superstition  had  engendered.    AD,  how- 
er,  was  done  with  Christian  mildness,  and  multi- 
[lea  were  soon  brought  by  divine  grace  lo  Trjaiat 
periment^ly  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.     By  IGM 
ihalt  may  be  said  to  have  become  Lutheran.     In 
154B,  liy  the  pereuasioD  of  Luther,  he  consented  Is  gtn 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  wu  mad* 
'  'shop  of  Mersebnrg — an  office  fDH  of  danger  and  diC 
lly,  which  no  worldly  man  would  covet.     He  wm 
ord^ned  bj'  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  dlviBe% 
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August  X,  Ibia,  in  the  catb«dnl  at  Mcncburg.  Hia 
-wbnlc  lime  wu  tbeacefurtb  devoted  to  llii*  holy  work. 
Above  *ll  low  ambitioa  ■nd  revcnga  bimulf,  hs  <n- 
deavond  to  Temova  tbem  ^m  othera.  He  was  a 
paaceniiiker  ainoiiK  princu.  Iiuulta  li«  bore  with 
Chriilian  magnanimity.  Kg  livsd  with  God  in  Ids 
b«art,  and  for  God  in  hii  ' 
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ft-iends.  As  in  life,  bo  in  death,  he  was  full  of  reiiK- 
nslion,  faith,  and  love ;  dwelling  moit  aneetly  on  the 
promiiea,  eapeciaJIv  John  Ui,  16;  s,  27,  28,  and  Matt. 
3U,  2«.  He  died  Oct.  17,  I&63,  aged  forty-six.  Uia 
synodal  addresses,  in  Latin,  were  published  by  Came- 
rariua  (1655} ;  hia  German  writings  by  SlelaDCtbon 
(Tth  edit.  IT-IJ).  UelancthoD  wrote  two  elegies  on  his 
death,  and  Caniersrius  wrote  bia  lite  in  Latin,  which 
■mt  truDslaled  into  German  by  Schubert,  and  pnbliah- 
«d,  irith  additions  (Zerbat,  1854).— Hiddleton,  Biag. 
Mramff.  i,  292 ;  Becknunn,  //'it.  d.  Firtl.  AhIuiIU,  vola. 
-▼,  vi ;  Heriog,  lleat-HnejUop.  v,  i^ 

O«orgfl  Boholulas.     See  GEHHAMtrs  or  Cok- 


Oeorge,  St.,  patron  of  England,  and  of  nveral 
otber  countries  and  towns,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  a  prince  of  Cappadoeia,  who  fell  a  martyr  tinder 
Dioclesiaii,  803,  Hia  greateat  achievement  waa  the 
conquest  of  a  dragon,  by  which  he  delivered  a  king's 
daughttr  from  death.  He  is  commonly  figured  on 
horseback,  in  fnll  armor,  with  tbo  dragon  writhing 
at  bis  foet  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  mytliical 
fmm  the  hiatorical  in  the  accounts  of  St.  George.  Cul- 
vin  and  the  MagdeburK  centurialara  deny  that  there 
over  was  euch  a  person,  But  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
honorod.and  churches  named  oftei  hiRi,atavery  early 
perkid,  in  the  Eastern  Chnrch,  especially  in  GcorglH 
Gregory  of  Toura  mentions  the  honors  paid  him  ii 
France  in  the  6lh  century ;  and  Gregory  the  Great  or- 
dered tlie  renewal  of  an  ancient  church  of  St.  George 
tbst  was  blliuK  to  min.  His  relics  an  said  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  de«  Pr4»  at 
Paris,  The  Crusaders  held  St.  Geort.-e  in  special  devo- 
tion ;  the  English  Council  held  at  Oxford,  1222,  made 
Sl.GeorgB'«  day  a  festival  for  all  England;  in  184T 
Edward  III  Instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter  under 
hia  protection.  Some  writers  identify  St.  George  with 
tha  Arlnn  Geortce  of  Cappadocia  (so  Gibbon,  Jftdim 
a)Kff-ntf,H»rppn'edit,U,4M).  Hr.  John  Hogg,  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Societj-  of  Literature,  published  n 
pamphlet  in  11<G2,  entitled  Sapplemmlary  Solti  <m  St. 
George  On  Uartyr,  in  which  be  profesaea  to  settle  the 
question  by  a  Greek  inscription  taken  front  a  very  an- 
cient chnrcli  at  Eire,  in  Syria,  in  which  George  is 
atyled  Martyr,  and  the  date  of  his  death  flxed  before 
A.D.  34(i,  while  George  the  Arian,  of  Cappadocia,  was 


mm.t.iii;  Milnet, /fi(tnrica/andrr(n'ca//iifiiiry 
nlolhe  HiMory  anddtamrtrr  of  8l.  Georgt  i  Lowick, 
life  and  Martgr^om  of  SI.  Crorge;  MtUlodiMi  Qaarfer- 
If  Jieriew,  1863,  p.  499. 

0«orge  THE  Arian,  also  Oeorgs  the  Fui.lrb, 
ot  or  Cavpadocia,  was  called  by  the  first  uame  from 
the  occupation  of  bis  father,  and  by  the  second  be- 
cause he  waa  an  Inhabitant  of  that  province.  Few 
men  bave  been  more  corrupt  and  more  despicable. 
He  began  life  as  a  parasite.  Afterwards  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  subaltern  office  In  tbe  commiasarUt  de- 
partment of  the  army,  and  he  there  embeizled  the 
monsy  intrusted  to  him,  and  wss  oliliged  to  fly.  He 
then  became  a  vagalnnd.  To  so  many  bad  qualities 
he  added  profound  ignoninee:  ha  had  no  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  atill  less  of  the  holy  Scripturea  and  the. 
olotcy.    Nottrtthstandlng  these  disadvantages,  this  man 
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Antk>ch,  in  the  yeai  8M,  there  voi  an  aaaembly  of 
thirty  Arian  blsIio|n,  and  in  this  assembly  George  waa 
ordained,  and  received  the  mission  to  go  and  govern 
the  Church  of  Athanasius.  George  entered  Aleian* 
dria  accompanied,  by  the  order  of  Constans,  by  aol- 
diers  under  the  comniand  of  Sebaatian,  duke  of  Egi-pt, 
and  a  ManichHan.  L'nder  pretext  of  searching  for 
Athanasius,  they  violated  the  most  sacred  places,  and 
committed  every  kind  of  crime.  The  Alexandrians 
rose  against  him  and  obliged  him  to  fly ;  but,  sup- 
ported by  Conslaus,  be  returned  more  powerful  than 
ever.  But  "the  pagans,  whoso  temjiles  George  had 
pillaged,  afterwards  rose  in  revolt,  threw  themselves 
upon  George,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  abuse  and 
with  blows.  Tbe  next  day  they  paraded  him  through 
thetownuponacamel,and,hBvingligl>teda  pile, they 
threw  him  and  the  animal  on  which  he  was  mounted 
upon  it,  after  which  they  threw  his  ashes  to  tbo  winds, 
and  plundered  his  bouse  and  his  treatDrei  (A.D.  B6I). 
Julian,  on  learning  this  outrage,  was  mudi  irritated, 
or  pretended  to  he  so ;  he  wrote  B  severe  letter  to  the 
insurgents,  but  purtaed  them  no  further.  As  a  lover 
of  books,  he  endeavored  to  recover  tho  library  of 
George,  which  was  very  numerous.  It  is  hard  to  rec- 
oncile tlie  accounts  of  George'a  extnme  ignorance 
with  the  accounts  given  of  thia  library.  — Socnte*, 
»ti(.  AM.bk.  ii,ch.  xiv.es;  bk.  iii,cb.  ill  Neander, 
Ck.  Hill,  ii,  60;  Hook,  Eccla.  Siog.  v,  !91>j  Soiomen, 
Hill.  Ecd.  iil,  b ;  iv,  10 ;  Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  Gittfralt, 
xa,l]6. 

Oeorga  thb  Pibidiah  (Gitrgua  Pitida  m  IHiida) 
flouri^ied  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  (This 
account  is  taken  suLatantially  from  Smith,  Dictienarj/ 
of  Bingrcgihii,  s.  v.)  George  is  described,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  bia  writinga,  as  deacon  and  ^oprof  £)  oC, "  rec- 
ord-keeper," or  £ni«^uXa|,  "keeper  of the  sacred  ves- 
sels "  of  the  Grest  Church  (that  of  St.  Sophia)  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  Bppca' a  to  bave  accompanied  the  em* 
peror  Heraclius  in  his  Urst  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  to  bave  enjoyed  tbe  favor  both  of  that  em- 
peror and  of  Sergius,  but  nothing  further  Is  known  of 
him.  Among  his  writings  are  Gi'^  rip/  (aril  XiipBiiv 
' KxfTTpaTtiai''llpaicKfiQb  Toil ^aviKiuz  cirpoa arr^  vpti^'. 
De  Kxpeditione  HerarUi  Imperalorit  contra  Fenat  Zt- 
hri  tret.  I'his  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  is 
probably  ttie  earliest  of  the  extant  works  of  this  writer. 
The  three  books  aro  written  in  trimeter  lambicB,  and 
contain  1098  verses.  They  describe  the  (irst  expedition 
of  HeracliuB,  whose  valor  and  piety  ore  immoderately 
praised,  against  tbe  Persians,  A.D.  C22,  when  he  at- 
tacked tbe  frontier  of  Persia  In  tbe  nelgbborhsod  of 
tlie  TauruB.  tloXF^Df  'AjiapioK  or  'AfiapiKo,  KeUtan 
A  taricam  or  A  varUn,  a  poem  of  one  book  of  Ml  trim- 
eter iambic  verses,  describing  tbe  attack  of  the  Avars 
on  Constantinople,  and  their  repulse  and  retreat  (A.D. 
6SG) ;  Elf  rqi>  ayiav  rov  Xfiiorou  Ton  0(Du  iifiwv  dvaa- 
raoiv.  In  Satictam  JtiH  Chruli,  Dei  Nottri,  Renmc- 
tioKen,  consisting  of  129  trimeter  iambic  verses,  in 
which  George  exhorts  Flavins  ConsUntine,  the  son  of 
Heraclius,  to  emulate  the  example  of  his  &tber ;  prob- 
ably written  abont  A.D.  G27.  EEnqfupof  liroi  Ke*- 
lioi'pyia.Oftii  Sex  Merum  m  ^hiuM  C)pi/fctum,  a  poem 
of  lUIO  iambic  verses  in  the  edition  of  (juerciuB,  who 
restored  some  lines  omitted  by  previous  editors.  It 
has  lieen  supposed  that  this  work  has  come  down  to  as 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  for  Suidas  speaks  of  it  as  con- 
siBting  of  3000  verses.  But  it  is  possible  tbat  the  text 
of  Suidas  is  corrupt,  and  that  we  should  resd  its  irti 
iiex'>^ia  instead  otrpiTxiXia.  The  poem  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  incompleteness.  The  llexOtmtmt  con- 
tains a  prayer  as  if  by  the  patriarch  Sergius  for  He- 
raclius and  his  children.  The  poem  was  probaldy  writ- 
ten about  A.D.  629.  EiV  ray  niratav  fiiov.De  Vamtalt 
Vita,  26!  iambic  versea ;  Kord  Siu^u,  Cmtm  Steer- 
ant,  at  Kara  Ivoaifiovs  Stviipov  'Aynoxiiiis,  Contra 
inpntai  Stvenim  AHlioehia,  Tbia  poem  conaista  of 
791  iambic  verses.    A  pasaage  of  KicepboraB  CallisU. 
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{Ilia.  Eccl  sviii,  48)  hu  beeo  nndentood  ■■  decliring  I 
that  G«org«  wrote  u  poem  kgainst  Johannea  Philopo- 
ntu,  and  It  h»  been  BupfnMed  that  Philoponui  la  ■im-  I 
ed  at  in  thia  poem  under  the  nmne  of  Sevema.  irhilc  ' 
others  have  auppoaed  that  Kicephurus  refera  to  tlie 
Heiaimeron,  and  that  Philoponaa  ia  atUcked  in  that 
poem  under  the  name  at  Procliu.      But  the  wgrila  of 
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;  all.  'Ihia  poem  Bifftinxt 
Severae  contains  the  paaaaga  to  which  Nicepiionu  re- 
fera, and  in  which  the  Monopbyeite  opinions  which 
PhiloponuB  held  are  attaciied.  Kyecipioi.  ii'c  rut'  uyi- 
ov  ' Avam-uaiav  fiiiprupa,  £ncOHium  in  Banehm  Amu- 
fon'um  Marrgrem,  In  proee;  G/c  nv  iv  KKaxifivaii; 
vaov.  In  Templum  Deipara  Coialan4imipl)li  in  BlaiAemu 
tilHin;  a  abort  poem  In  iambic  verae,  Sonie  works 
known  or  Asserted  to  be  extant  iiara  been  ascribed  to 
George,  but  without  suRicient  reason.  Uaiier  and  oth. 
en  have  conjectured  that  he  was  Ihe  compiler  of  the 
Chronicm  Pmchalt,  hut  Quercius  rcfutea  the  auppaai- 
tion.  Le  Lone  speaks  of  Greek  commentaries  on  the 
eplitles  of  Paul  by  George  of  Fjsidia  as  being  extant 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  but  tbey  ore  not 
noticed  in  the  catalogues  of  I^mliecius  and  Kelman- 
naa;  and  it  ia  probable  that  Le  Long's  statement  Is 
erToneoDB.  Some  persons  have  improperly  confound- 
ed George  of  Piaidia  with  George  of  Nicomedia,  who 
lived  two  centuries  later;  and  Cave  erroneously  makes  . 
George  of  Pisidla  archbishop  of  Kicomedia,  (dtliough 
he  correctly  fixes  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The 
Torslfication  of  George  ia  correct  and  elegant,  and  in- 
harmonious verses  ore  very  rare,  lie  was  mnch  ad- 
mired by  the  later  Byiantine  wiiters.  and  woa  very 
commonly  compared  with  Euripidca,  to  whom  some 
did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  him.  But  his  poems,  how- 
ever polished,  are  frequently  dull,  though  in  the  Htt- 
aimrroti  there  are  some  passages  of  a  more  elevated 
character.  The  t/eta^nunm  ond  Dc  Vimitalt  Vila, 
with  such  fragments  as  had  been  collected,  with  a  Lot-  I 
in  version  by  Fred.  Morel,  were  flrst  pnldished  in  ito,  j 
Paris,  loS4.  Some  copies  of  the  edition  have  the  date 
15^  in  the  title-page.  The  Htxafnieron  was  also  pub- ' 
lished  by  Bmnellus,  as  a  work  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  i 
together  with  some  poems  of  Gregoiy  Nazianien  and 
other  pieces  (Rome,  1590,  8vo).  Both  pieces,  with  the 
fragments,  were  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  Bih- 
HothecaPatTvia  of  La  Eigne  (Paris,  1624,  fol.),  and  with 
the  version  of  Morel,  and  one  or  two  additional  frag- 
ments. In  the  Paris  edition  of  the  BibSolieca  Palrara 
(1654,  fbl.),  xiv,  389.  etc.  The  Latin  version  of  Morel 
is  in  the  edition  of  the  Bibliolieca  (Lyon.  1677.  fol.). 
Jtii,  823,  etc.  (Quercius,  ut  aup. ;  Fabrioius,  Bib!.  Gr.  i,  j 
18S ;  vii,  460, 472,  etc. ;  viU,  613,  615 ;  Cave,  Ilitl.  Li/. ' 
i,&83) — Smith,  Diclionary  o/Gr.  and  Am.  Biographu, 
ii,  253,  254. 

OeiarglB,  or  Grdbia,  formerly 
country  of  Asia,  now  include<l  In  tl 
inces  of  Tiflis  and  Katais.  The  ni 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  territory  possessed 
or  claimed  by  Ihe  Russians  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  embracing  the  districts  of  Kacheth,  Karthli  (Kar- 
thalinia,  Karduel),  Imereth,  MingrclU,  and  Guria.  In 
this  larger  sense  it  has  on  area  of  about  SB.OOO  square 
miles,  and  in  1862  a  populatiun  of  1,142,611  inhabit- 
ants !  while  Georgia  proper,  emliraeing  the  three  first- 
named  distriola.  contains  only  12,6(HI  square  miles  and 
677,267  inhabitants.  The  Georgians  are  one  of  thit 
numerous  group  of  nations  or  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
Caucflsns,  to  which  Dr.  Latham  has  given  the  name 
of  Diosourlana.  They  are  celciitated  for  the  athletic 
frames  of  their  men  and  the  beauty  of  their  women, 
but  their  long  oppresaion  by  the  Mohammedan:  has 
had  Its  effect  Iwtb  upon  their  intelligence  and  their 
morality.  Of  the  total  population  of  Groi^a,  taken 
in  Iho  lertcer  Hm>c,  8S5,SB0  belong  to  the  Georgian 
race  (inoluslve  of  MlngretUns  and  Laii);  the  remaln- 
4et  ai«  Tuioemanni.  Ussetea,  Armenian^  Jews,  Rus- 
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sians,  and  Germans.  "Hie  Christian  population  Boah 
ban  1,003,791,  and  the  non-Chrlstiao  136.B20  aoal^ 
On  their  language  and  literature,  sec  tbe  utkb 
GEonaiAS  Lahodagk  and  GeORawn  Veiuiob. 

The  ancient  history  of  Georgia  ia  altogetbe*-  h)«- 
Ions.  It  submitted  to  Alexander  Ihe  Great,  bnt  aftav 
bia  death  waa  made  an  independent  kingdom.  Im 
thia  condition  it  remained  for  about  twenty -oae  c*«- 
turlcs.  Christianity  spread  In  Georgia  a1»ut  the  eksc 
of  the  4th  centuiy  and  dislodged  the  ancient  rrligina, 
which  waa  probabi}'  kindred  to  tbe  Mithnu  su  tiu of 
the  ancient  Persiana.  in  consequence  of  the  jBiifta 
sion  of  the  Christian  bith,  Georgia  became  alKed  to 
the  Byzantine  *m|nre,  conjointly  with  which  it  i«- 
nisted  tlie  attacks  irf'the  Sassonides.  More  succaBsM 
than  the  inroada  of  the  Sasaauides  were  thoae  of  the 
Arabs,  and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Bagratiiiea.  ■ 

614),  Georgia  liecome  a  province  of  the  ein{Hre  of  Oe 
Arnliian  caliphs,  and  only  the  mauntainoas  diftiictt 
iu  which  the  kings  of  Georgia  finind  a  refbgc  ivcatrred 
a  kind  of  independence.  In  the  9th  century,  dating 
the  decline  of  the  Anbion  caliphate,  the  Georgiau 
recovered  tlicir  independence  for  a  short  period,  bat  in 
the  lOth  century  they  became  tributan-  to  the  Mt/ham- 
medan  dynasties  in  Persia.  Toward  the  end  of  tbe 
lOtli  century  they  again  achieved  indcpendeiHrr,  and 
inaugurated  the  most  brilliant  era  in  Geeorgian  his. 
tor)-;  for  from  this  period  to  the  13th  century,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Mongols,  Georgia  wss 
govemed  by  a  series  of  able  sovereigns,  wbo  intaeaied 
its  extent  and  raised  it  to  great  prosperity.  Towud 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  tbe  country  was  coDqneied 
by  Timour,  who  was  driven  ftom  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  century  by  George  VIL  AlexAoda 
I,  the  successor  of  George  VII,  divided  the  kingdoiD 
between  hU  threo  sons.  Each  of  these  states  waa  agsK 
divided,  and  at  one  time  26  differcnl  princes  reigned  is 
Gcoigia.  Tbe  general  history  of  Geor)^  now  divides 
into  two  parts :  that  of  tbe  eastern  stoteis  Karthli  and 
Kacheth;  and  that  of  the  western  stales,  including 
Imereth,  Mingtelia,  and  Garia.  From  the  I6th  to  tbr 
18th  century  the  eastern  stales  were  heavily  oppreeoed 
by  Persia,  and  in  1799,  Gregory-  XI,  alter  mmj  at- 
tempts to  eatablish  their  independence,  resigned  tb* 
states  in  favor  of  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  and  in  Itm 
the  emperor  Alexander  proclaimed  the  terrilorv  ■  Rus- 
sian province.  Of  the  three  sUtes  forming  iVe^rra 
Georgia,  GurU  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia  in  IMl, 
and  formally  surrendered  itself  to  that  empire  bj  the 
treaty  of  IHIO ;  Mingrelia  was  virtually  added  to  Rus. 
sia  in  1808,  and  tuUv  incorporated  with  it  in  1868.  and 
the  sUto  of  Imereth  toward  the  close  of  tbe  I8th  cen- 
tury. Thus  the  whole  of  Georgia  has  been  Lmo^ 
under  the   dominion  of  _ 

RuBiia,sndhaibeen  unit- 
ed, along  with  tbe  other 
Tnuiscaucoslan  posses- 

B  general  government, 

in  bis  own  person  the 
milltan  and  civil  pow- 
ers, and  exercises  mili- 
tary supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus. 

The    Georgiana    were 
represented  in  the  synods 

nian  patriarch  In  the  5Ih 
and  6lh  centuries,  and 
embraced  the  Honophy- 

withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  patriaicfa 
of  Constantinople.  Inthe 
latter  part  of  the  6th  c«n- 
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tary  they  naumed  tbiir  former  ecclciUttkal  cxiuiiic- 
Etoo,  and  they  have  since  Ifeen  conAidored  bs  a  fuirt  of 
tbe  Greek  Cfaurrh.  When  Geor);l>  piued  into  the 
huHla  of  Ku»iJ  it  liwt  (be  indopenileace  of  its  niition- 
el  Church.  The  difference*  tielwecn  the  Ruuien  and 
the  Gaonfun  furmi  of  religion  l>einK  very  iiikI!,  the 
hitMr  lieciinie  eubject  tc  Ibo  Synod  of  Petersburg  j  the 
authority  of  the  Georgian  calholieei  vraa  also  tniufer- 
r«d,  and  •  Ruuian  archbiihop  aent  to  occapy  the  eee 
of  Gmrgla.  C'oDvenu  and  nuDnetiea  are  abundant, 
and  the  inmalea  are  all  mendicanU.  Hoet  of  the  blah- 
api  are  rich,  hut  the  impurity  of  tbe  prieat«  are  both 
very  poor  and  ignorant.    The  liest      "  '  "    ' '  ' 


n  almut 


dnedii: 


Lsof  Br» 


Kt,  HLI.  (Mnmne  dt  la  Giorgit  (Petersb.  1840, 
Additions,  18J1),  and  IliiUiirt  ifodeme  dt  la  Giorgtt 
(I'elen.  18^-67,  3  vole.)' — Drockfaane,  CWcen.-/.ci. ; 
Farrar;  Helyot,Ordru(/ej  Arii^.  (ed.  Migne),  r.v.  Mel- 
ehllM.      (.A.  J.  ft.) 

Oeorstan  Lamgoage.  The  Georgian  language, 
which  U  alfo  spoken  by  the  Hlngrelians,  Lilians,  and 
tbe  Soanl,  bclonKs  to  the  Iberian  family.  The  chief 
c-haracteriatiu  of  it  are  as  follows.  Ita  alphabet  con- 
rifts  of  tbirty.five  letters ;  it  has  no  articles ;  the  >ub- 
•lantivf*  have  eight  cam  and  no  gendem ;  Ibe  adji^c- 
tives,  when  asHHiated  with  nouns,  are  indeclinable, 
but  when  they  ttAnd  by  themselves  are  declined ;  the 
comparative  it  formed  by  the  prefix  ii  and  the  suffix 

erdinals.  It  poewsies  eight  conjugations  with  several 
■Dinar  subdivisions,  and  the  different  persona  are  indi- 
cated by  terminstiom  and  personal  prefixes;  It  has 
several  forms  for  the  preterite  and  the  future  tcneee, 
and  only  one  form  for  the  present  tensa;  three  modes, 
vii.  indicative,  imperative,  and  the  partidple,  and 
•vppliea  tbe  place  of  the  infinitive  by  a  verba* 
it  h>^  postpositions  governing  different  cases, 
tiiin  to  tbe  preposillona,  and  can  multiply  i 
ary  extent  by  the  terminations  tUba  and  o/a,  form  ab- 
stracts from  adjectives  by  the  terminations  oba  am' 
«*a,  as  wrll  as  sctive  personal  noun%  adjectives — liotl 
active  and  passive — and  diminutives,  by  various  ter 
mina^ns  and  prefixes,  and  its  construction  alio*': 
nuuiy  liberties.  From  the  venerable  old  Georglci 
language  a  dialert  developed  itself.  Id  the  course  of 
lim:,  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  many  Am 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  other  foreign  words,  and 
riiiatian  of  the  pTonnnciation  and  spelling  of  mnny 
expressions.  The  two  dialects  have  distinct  alplia- 
beti:  the  alphabet  in  which  tbe  old  Georgian  is  writ- 
lea  ia  called  Xuai',  i.e.  tbe  sacred, and  consists  of  tl 
lettan  invented  by  Mietrob;  and  the  alphabet  oft] 
rn  Georgian  is  called  KrdaaS,  and  i>  supposed 


e  Georg: 


11  then 


a  in 


«  bocks  of  Mac- 


Sept.,  and  of  the  N.  T.  Ihim  Greek  i'. 

olilan  family,  and  is  composi 

ancient  dialect.   Sea  Gec 

rl  and  iHUiomt  of  Out  Yrrri 

Dn  has  shared  in  all  the  ' 
Georgia  bus  been  anbject.  The  enl 
:abees  and  Ecclealaaticus  were  loit  in  the  many  revo- 
lutions of  the  conntrj',  paaiagea  disappeared  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tbe  volume,  and  tbe  whole  text  got 
Into  a  Ktate  of  contusion.  It  was  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1!^  century  that  prince  Vaktangh  pub- 
lished at  Tifiid  the  I'aalms,  tbe  Prophets,  and  tbe  New 
Testament,  and  split  up  tbe  text  into  chapten  and 
verses.  Shortly  ader,  prince  Arcil,  uncle  of  prince 
VakUngb,  who  fled  from  Karlel  to  Russia,  undertook 
a  revision  of  this  version,  making  it  conformable  to 
the  Russian  translation  ae  it  then  was,  and  divided  it 
only  into  chapters,  because  tbe  Rus 
divided  into  chaplert  only.     But  this 


BUgh  tl 


n  from  Genesis  tc 


tbe  14th  century.  The  old  langui  _ 
tical  or  literary,  and  is  employed  in  all  sacred  and  lit- 
erary writings,  while  the  moilern  is  the  civil  dialect, 
or  Ibe  dialect  of  common  life  ('in^no  Tvlgaria).  Cam- 
pan  Erscb  und  Gruber's  Emyttijiiiilit,  s.  v.  Georvi'T, 
!■-  m;  Ekhhom,  AUgmtint  BMolhek  dtr  bibliichen 
iiimtMr,  1, 1&6  aq, 

OaoTtlaii  Vanlon.    This  ia  one  of  tbe  oldei 
Tenions  of  tbe  Bible  extant. 

I.  A'mne,  Date,  and  Saurtt  of  fAw  Vrrtion—Thii 
HeorgUns  call  their  Bible  bv  different  names— I.  lUh- 
in.  i.  e.  tbe  Bible ;  i.  Znuada  Ztrili,  the  holv  Si-rip. 
"re;  B.  SamlUo  ZrrUi,  the  divine  Scriptures;  <.  Z%gk- 
tiZntita  da  atalio  apUkmun.  the  iMwks  of  the  O.  and 
N  T.i  and,  &.  l>aba-l<ba.iirn>:nr,  afUr  the  Itrst  book 
of  the  Bible.  The  vrraiun  i:t  snpposcd  to  have  lieen 
made  about  A.D.  6T<),  when  the  Georgians,  stimulated 
by  (be  example  of  the  Armenians  fsee  Arhekta:* 
TiuioTi],  sent  young  men  of  talent 
■ndy  the  Greek  lanfcunL-e,  who,  on  their  return,  trans- 
UM  tbe  Scriptures  and  litdrgicsi  books  of  the  Greek 
Chareh.    The  translation  of  Ihs  0.  T.  la  made  fnm  tin 


the  Prophets,  and  to  Iranalate  from  the  Ruaaian  B 
tbe  laat  books  of  Maccabeea  and  Eeclesiaaticos.  Kii 
son,  prince  VaJiuBet,  was,  however,  induced  by  the 
solicitations  of  hia  brother,  prince  Bachar,  and  the 
Georgian  clergy  resident  in  Russia,  to  continue  the 
work  of  revision.  Ho  made  the  text  conform  still 
more  to  the  Rueaian  tranaUtion,  newly  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  command  of  Peter  the  Great,  supplied  ^m 
this  translation  all  the  paasages  which  were  wanting 
in  the  Georgian  version,  made  also  tbe  portions  which 
Iiis  father  had  published  conformalile  to  this  trausla- 
TEon,  and  divided  the  whole  into  chapters  and  verses. 
He  had  Georgian  types  cast  at  Uoscow,  and  at  once 
began  printing  in  that  city  ;  tbe  correction  of  tbe  press 

edition  of  the  entire  Georgian  Bible  appeared  in  1743, 
fol.,  prince  Bachar,  brother  of  tbe  editor,  defraying  tbe 
entire  expense.  From  thia  edition  the  Moscow  Bible 
Society  reprinted  the  N.  T.  in  1816,  4to,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Georgian  nietropolilan  Ion  and  of 
archbishop  Pafnut.  with  typea  csat  from  Ibe  ver]'  ma. 
trices  which  had  been  used  for  tbe  former  edition,  and 
which  had  etcajied  the  conflagration  of  the  city  at  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  invasion.  Another  edition  was 
published  in  1818,  in  the  ciri/  character,  4to.  It  is  said 
that  there  have  appeared  more  recent  editions  of  va. 
lious  portiona  of  this  verskm  belli  at  Tiftis  and  in  Rus- 
sia, but  there  is  no  particular  account  of  them. 

UI.  Crilical  Valm  of  the  Ifrnon.— The  value  of 
Ibia  version,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  has  been  great- 
ly Impaired  by  the  corruptiona  wbicb  it  has  suffered 
during  the  centuries  of  political  changes  to  which  the 
country  has  been  exposed,  and  especially  by  the  en- 
deavor of  it*  editors  to  make  It  eonfonn  to  the  Russian 
translation,  It  must  not,  however,  be  aupposed  that 
ita  value  ia  entirely  gene.  Both  Tischendorf  (A'.  T. 
tJrtrc,  2d  ed.  pnef.  p.  Uiviii)  and  Mr.  Malan  regard  it 
aa  a  good  auxiliary  to  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  leit. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Malan,  who  baa  published  an  l^nglish 
translation  of  the  Georgian  verilen  of  Jobn*a  Gespel, 
goes  ao  &r  aa  to  say  that  "it  differs  from  the  Sla- 
vonic in  many  places  in  which  it  might  be  expected  to 
agree,  it  has  a  charactei  of  Its  own,  is  a  bilhftil  var* 
•ion,  and  valuable  for  criticism"  (Tk  Goipel  aetordimg 
to  tit.  Jttn,  Irraulatrd  from  thf  rltven  old/Ml  V'trnoiu, 
etc.,  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  H.A.,  Lend.  18G2,  p.  iz, 

IV.  Liltralurr, — A  very  interesting  treatise  on  thia 
veision,  conliining  a  brief  account  of  ita  history  and 
pnbliation.  from  the  preface  of  prince  Vaktangh,  waa 
communicated  by  professor  Adier,  of  Copenhagen,  to 
Eichhorn,  who  published  it  in  hia  A  Ifymebit  BMcOai 
dtr  bmitchai  JJleralur,  i,  IM  srj.,  and  afterwards  r»- 

I  printed  it  in  his  EMtitanq  in  <l<>i  AUt  TatameiU,  vol. 

I  ii,  sec.  31N,  b,  ete.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  had  vlolM 
both  Georgbi  and  Rnaala,  could  do  no  more  In  hi*  Bib- 
licalJUtardttt  md  TVoarfa  in  Auna  (LoBdoa^USSy  p 
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618,  etc.)  than  to  give  a  llUnI  traDBlation  of  thii  ac- 
ooant^  A  valuable  book  hag  alio  b«cD  pqbllAhed  by 
FraDZ  Carl  Alter,  eatit'el  i'rlitr  Gt-irgiiauKke  Ijltnt- 
tuT  (Wien,  ITSK),  in  which  it  ^iVEii  uu  axlengive  colla- 
tloD  of  the  various  reading!  rrom  both  the  O.  and  M. 
T, 

OeoigiUB  Syncellwi,  termed  alaa  "Abbii  and 
Hanachui,"  liveil  in  the  latter  part  ortbe  Sth  and  bo- 
ginning  of  the  QCh  centnrj'.  He  obtained  hii  dlslin- 
gniahinjc  epithet  from  having  been  Byncellus  or  pei^ 
■onal  attendant  of  Taruiiia.  patriarch  of  Cunttju  lino- 
pie,  who  died  A.D.  SOG.  Tbeophanes,  who  wai  hU 
friend,  deacribeg  htm  aa  a  man  of  talent  and  learning, 
especially  well  veraed  in  chronographlcal  and  hiator- 
ical  Bubjgcts,  which  he  hul  ntudied  very  deeply.  He 
died  in  "the  orthodoi  fuith,"  without  completing  hie  ■ 
principal  (and,  indent,  only  known)  work,  Eha  coniplc-  ' 
tion  of  which  he  ttrongly  urged,  as  hi»  dying  rei[uesl, 
upon  hi«  friend  Thcophane).  He  is  the  author  uF  a 
cbronograpby  or  chronicle,  the  title  of  which  in  tail  is 
as  followii :  'EcXo)")  Xpovoypa^ac  mrTayiiaa  vwi 
ritipyiov  MovaxpO  ZuyciXXou  yiyovirot  Tapaaioii 
narpiiipxoB  Kiuvor.iirivoa-uXicui  liwo  'AlAii  pixp' 
AtQK\i}rtavQv^  A  atlect  CkrmicU,  drontn  up  btf  Gtorgt 
lie  Jfoni.  SyBceCua  '/Sarasiiii,  PulriiircA  (•fCeiulan- 
tiwtpk,from  Adam  In  IHadtlum.  Tho  aulhur  ttlates 
that  he  Intended  to  lo-ing  bis  work  down  lo  A.D.  eOO : 
but,  as  already  stated,  he  was  cut  off  liy  d'lulh,  and  the 
work  onlv  comea  down  Iji  llie  accession  of  Diocletian, 
A.D.  3S4.  The  work  i«  included  in  the  varioue  edi- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  writers.  Gour,  liie  Parisian 
editor,  contended  that  we  have  the  work  of  Syncrllus 
in  a  complete  form,  but  the  contrary  opinion  Mcmt 
to  be  (be  better  founded.  Poawvino,  Vosalus,  and 
othera  have  identified  Syncellus  with  Georgius  H^r- 
martolua :  but  AlUtius  lias  shown  that  this  identiflca- 
lion  is  erroneoua.  Syncellus  has  transcribed  verbatim 
a  conaiderable  part  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  so 
that  his  work  haa  been  employed  lo  reslo'e  or  com- 
plete the  Greek  text  of  the  Chronicon.  The  Chnmo- 
grapkia  of  Tbeophanes,  which  extends  from  A.D.  SS5 
tn  A.D.  813,  may  be  regarded  ae  a  continuation  of  that 
of  Sync^llos,  and  complete*  the  author's  original  de- 
-i^Ti.  The  Bonn  edition  of  Syncellus  Is  edited  by  W. 
Dindorf,  and.  with  the  brief  Ckronnffraphia  of  Niceph- 
oma  of  Constantinople,  occopies  2  vola.  Hvo,  18^. 
(Theophanes.  Prorrmiaai  nd  threnog. ;  Cedren.  Com- 
pmi  s.ib.  init. ;  AlUtlus,  Ibid.  p.  H ;  Fal.riciua,  Bibl. 

Gr.  vU,  467;  Cava,  Hut.  Lil,  i,  Sll) Smith,  Dietiotuiry 

of  Gr.  Olid  Son.  Biograpky,  U,  SM.     See  Sr  NCEi-Mja. 

OepbQiL     3«e  ViKB. 

a«phnu  (n^poiic,  pmb,  a  Oraciied  form  of  the 
Heb.  183,  aeitfi^;  >«e  Capbab},*  town  mentioned 
by  rolj'biuj  (v,  70, 12)  as  captured  by  Antiocbos  along 
with  PeiU  and  Camua  (Camon),  and  thersfora  ^tualed 
bi  the  aame  vicinity  east  of  the  Jordan  (Reland,  Pa- 
Irril,  p.  8(H):  perhaps  the  present  Ke/hAtnnn.  r.  short 
diaUnce  N.E.  of  Kefr-.\bil  (Robinson,  infer  Batardt- 
a,  p.  SIS). 

Oe'ra  (H-b.  Gtra',  Kis,  a  grain  [aee  Gerah]  ; 
Sept.  riipd).  the  name  of  at  least  three  Binjamiles. 

1.  The  son  of  Bula  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Cbron.  viii,  3) ;  probalily  the  same  with  the  one  men- 
tioned (with  aomc  confusion)  in  verses  5,7,  unless  one 
of  these  be  identical  with  No.  S  below.  In  Gen.  xlvi, 
21,  he  ia  given  aa  if  directly  the  son  of  Benjamin ;  and 
he  there  appaata  among  the  descendants  nf  Jacob,  at 
the  time  of  that  patriarch'a  raraoval  to  Egypt,  B.C. 
1874.  See  Jacob.  "Gen  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  BcnjamtU  families  in  Nmnb.  xxvi,  88-10.  of 
which  a  vary  obvious  explanation  ia  that  at  that  time 
he  was  not  the  head  of  a  saparate  family,  bol  was  in- 
cluded among  the  Balaltea;  it  being  a  matter  cf  neces- 
sity that  some  of  Bela'a  sons  should  be  so  included, 
ittMTwise  there  could  b«  no  family  of  BelailM  at  all. 
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To  the  remarks  made 
Chat  the  great  destruc 
In  JudK.  XX  may  account  for  the  lntmducti->a  id  m 
many  new  names  In  the  later  Benjamite  iiata  of  1 
Chron.  vii  and  viii,  of  which  several  aeem  to  lie  warn- 
en's  names"  (Smith).  See  Bckjahix.  In  1  Chnm. 
vii,  7,  UuiEI,  occupies  the  same  position  as  Germ  dac 
witere  in  the  genealogy.  See  Brla. 
'  2.ThaEaber(orancestor)afEhndtheJndge<J(Hlc 
lil,  16) ;  compare  1  Cbron.  viii,  6,  7 ;  possibtv  idsntical 
with  No.  1  above.     B.C.  ante  1606.     See  Ehcu. 

3.  The  father  (or  ancestor)  of  Shimei,  vbkh  Ul»T 
to  groaaly  abused  David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5;  zix,  16.  tl; 
1  Kings  ii,  8);  thought  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
both  the  foregoing.     B.C.  ante  1023.     See  Slluno. 

Ctarah  (rui,  gerak',  a  beny  or  grannie  [comtiar* 
English  "barley-corn"  and  "grain"  aa  measme  and 
weight];  Sept. 'u^joAoi',  Vulgate  obaUa),  the  smallac 
weight,  and  likewise  the  smallest  piece  of  nunpy 
among  the  Hebrews,  equivalent  to  the  Iwrntirth  put 
of  a  shekel  (Rxod.  xxx.  13;  Lev.  ixvii,  36;  NamlL 
lii,  47 ;  itviii,  10  ;  Eiek.  xlv,  ]2).  It  vould  tbercfen 
weigh  13j^  Paris  grains,  and  be  worth  tlmnt  3  cents. 
Tho  same  Hebrew  word  also  signifies  end,  as  being  a 
round  mass.  It  has  been  suppoaed  by  many  tbat  Ibi 
gctah  was  so  called  from  the  bet  that  some  keraal,  as 
of  pepper  or  barley,  or  perbapa  the  seeds  of  the  camb. 
tree  (icEpdnoi')  may  have  been  originallv  used  f« 
this  weight,  but  it  would  be  equal  in  weight  to  4 
or  6  beans  of  [he  caiob,  and,  according  (o  the  Babbina, 
it  weighed  as  much  as  16  grains  of  bariey.     See  Hb- 

Oeruido.  Jobefh  Hasib,  BAaon  Dk,  a  Pnaek 
statesman  and  philosophical  writer,  was  bMn  at  Lyooa 
Febraarv  29,  1772,  and  waa  educated  for  the  prient- 
bood.  During  theKevulution  he  sened  in  the  Krtneh 
arm}',  and,  under  Napoleon,  he  fjlled  various  high  civil 
offices.  He  was  made  a  French  peer  in  1837.  and  died 
at  Paris  November  10,  1842.  Ha  is  mentioned  here 
for  hill  philosophical  and  ethical  writlnj;!.  HbtIdk 
sent  an  article  to  the  French  Academy  in  1799,  whkk 
received  a  prize,  tta  enlarged  it  into  a  treatise  entitled 
1^ Siqnri  rtdelarldapaitirt,l9IM.iToU.Svo\  This 
was  followed  \iy  DttaG  '       ' 

BUMSf  (1802, 8v  "  ■'  ■ 
Academy,  His 
tomtit  da  lyilrmti  de  P/iilotoplue  cauidhrt  rrlatirp- 
Bical  aux  pTimiptt  da  contutiamca  Immaimtt  (IWS.  i 
vols;  Sd  ed.  1847-8, 4  vols.  8vu)  :—[>«  ji  rJntiimtimiM 
maralotidel'/diicaliondeitn-mcmeilHii;  I83£. 2 tdU.), 
which  received  the  Hontyon  priia  from  tbe  French 
Academy,  and  was  traiwlaled  Into  English  and  psb- 
lished  under  the  title  Hrlf-f^dacoHom  (BuMn,  1»SI\ 
12mo).  De  Gerando  wrote  many  works  on  eoononical 
and  political  science.— Hoefar,  Nam.  Btegr.  G^inJt, 
XX,  143. 

Oe'rar  (Heb.  Genr',  *i^I.  according  to  Simoaia 
n  Ind^n^pliet,  according  to  others  f.om  tbe  Arabse 
wUer-poli,  but  more  prob.  with  FOrst,  a  rrgiam,  aa  be- 
inictbecentreof  a  distinct  Philistine  klnplom;  SepC 
and  JoaephuB  [rn]  Tipapa),  a  very  ancient  town  and 
diatrict  on  the  Muthemmost  boiden  of  Palestinci,  ia 
auntry  of  the  Phlllatinee,  and  not  far  trota  Gaia. 
la  visited  by  Abraham  after  the  destractioa  of 
in  (Gen.  xx,  1),  and  liy  Isaac  when  there  was  • 
dearth  in  the  rest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  XK\i.  1).  The  in- 
tercourse, dlf^rences,  and  alienees  of  the  Hebrew  b- 
thers  with  the  king  and  paopla  of  Qerar  farm  a  very 
IS  and  interesting  portion  of  patriarchal  hiatory 
(Thomson,  Land  tmd  Boat,  11,  E6n).  See  Isaac  In 
Geneils  the  peoplo  are  spoken  of  aa  Philistines;  bat 
hahita  appear,  in  that  early  stage,  more  paatnral 
they  subsequently  ware.  Yet  they  are  even  than 
warllke.'slnceAbimelechhad"acapU(nofthebost," 
ho  appear*  from  his  fixed  title,  "  PhicboL,"  like  that 
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of  tba  Idiig,"Ablincleeh,"  to  be  ft  pcrmaiuDt  oOor 
Ccomp. Gan. xxi, 82 ;  xxTi,S6;  and Pu. xixiv, title). 
See  ABinLicii.  Tbe  local  description,  xxi,  1,  "  Iw- 
tvreeD  Kadeih  ind  Sbur,"  it  prolmblj'  meint  to  iadi- 
«aie  the  limit*  within  which  then  pulonl  Philistine*, 
wliOM  chief  MBt  WIS  then  (i«rar,  nnged,  altbongh  it 
woald  by  no  ineina  (olloir  that  tbelr  territoiy  em- 
bi«ceil  ill  the  intarval  betveen  those  citie*.  It  mnst 
have  trenched  on  tbe  "touth"  ot  "south  coanliy"  of 
later  Palestine.  From  a  comparisoD  of  xxi,  82  wlUi 
xxvi,23,  SG,  BMTsheba  would  seem  to  be  loit  on  the 
verge  of  this  territory,  and  ptrbaps  to  be  its  limit  to- 
«ruds  the  N.E.  For  ila  southern  boundari',  thongb 
very  uncertain,  none  is  more  probalile  than  the  wadyi 
EUArlsh  ("  River  of  Egjpt")  and  El-'Ain  ;  sonth  of 
which  the  neighboring  "wildtmesB  of  Paraa"(xi,  16; 
xxi,  22, 8t)  may  prohablj-  be  reckoned  to  begin.  Isaac 
wu  most  prolMibly  bom  in  Gersr.  The  great  crops 
which  he  suliseqiienlly  raiHid  attest  tbe  fertility  of  the 
■oil,  irblcb,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still  contains 
•ome  of  the  best  ground  <n  Psleillne  (xxi,  2 ;  xxvl, 
12).  It  was  still  an  important  place  In  later  timet,  as 
we  may  gather  m>m  1  Chron.  xiv,  13, 14.  According 
to  the  ancient  acconnts,  Gerar  lay  ill  or  near  a  valley 
(■'the  valley  of  Gerar,"  Gen.  xivi,17;  comp.  1  Sam. 
X.V,  b),  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  great 
wady  SluriaA(or  one  of  the  branche*  of  it)  that  comes 
down  from  Beersheba;  l»sides,  we  know  that  It  was 
In  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  It  was  not  far  i 
IVoni  Beer«heba  when  Isaac  resided  there  (Glen.  xxvi. ! 
1,20,23;  26-33;  comp.  xx,  1).  The  name  continued 
to  exist  (perhaps  as  a  matter  of  tradition)  for  several ' 
centuries  after  the  Christian  lerB.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (^Oiumatt.  ».  V.  Gerar)  place  it  twentj-.Hve  Ro- 
man miles  southward  from  Eleutheropolis ;  end  Soio- 
nien  (Hill,  Eerla,  vi,  82 :  Ix,  IT)  reporu  that  ■  large 
and  celebntol  monastery  stood  the:e,  near  ■  winter 
tomnt.  The  abbot  Silvanos  resided  there  towards 
tbe  end  of  tlie  ICh  century,  and  the  name  of  Harcion, 
bishop  of  Gerar.  appears  among  the  signatures  of  the 
Council  ofChnlcedoD  in  A. 1).  451.  In  the  Talmodical 
writings  the  district  is  termed  Grrarki  (Schwara,  Fal- 
tttint,  p.  109).  The  name  seems  to  have  been  after- 
wards lost,  and  Dr.  Robinson  (Raeonlin,  t,  279;  ii, 
883)  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  it  In  the  lo- 
cality; but  he  uineceitarily  disparages  the  claims  of 
wady  El-JtruT,  which  runs  into  the  wtdy  El-Ari>h 
at  Jebel  el-Helal.  to  be  regarded  as  a  eoutheminost 
trace  of  the  ancient  kingdom  (Jovr,  Sae.  I.U.  July, 
1660,  p.  309-319).  It  is  possible  that  the  well* 
mentioned  by  him  a*  lying  in  the  shallow  wady  El- 
.  Kusaimeh,  in  the  same  neighborhood  (i,  280),  may 
represent  those  digged  by  Abraham  and  reopened  bv 
laaw:  (Gen.  xxvi,  18-22).  J.  Rowlanili.  in  travelling 
from  Gua  to  Khulassab,  came  after  8  boon'  march  to 
a  broad,  deep  widy,  Jurf  ft-Gerar,  ■  little  below  its 
jsnctlon  with  a  branch  -  valley  from  wady  Sheriah. 
Near  this  Innction  are  ruins  called  Kkmrbtt  eUlerar 
(Williams,  Bol)  dlf,  IMS.  App.  p.  488-492),  which  he 
Idantifies  with  (krar.  This  account  Tan  de  Velde 
beard  confirmed  by  tbe  people  of  Gnia,  with  a  slight 
modification  (A'omittBr,  11, 1^).  There  are  no  ruins 
yet  standing,  hut  scattered  stones  which  appear  to  have 
been  once  used  in  buildings ;  and  in  tbe  absence  of  old 
wells,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ancient  city  bad  been 
■applied  fiom  some  spring.  Stewart's  sugicestiaa  of 
the  rains  of  Et-Abddk  (Tfnl  and  Kian,  p.  207)  Is  out 
of  the  luestion  (Van  de  Velde,  JHrmoir,  p.  314).  In  1 
Chron.  iv,  89,  tbe  Sept.  substitutes  Gerar  (npapa)  for 
Oedor  (q.  v.). 

Oetard,  AlexaDder,  sn  eminent  Scotch  divine, 
wa*  bom  Feb.  22, 1728,  at  Oirioch,  In  Abf  fdcciwhire. 
and  was  edecated  at  Marischsl  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  17M  he  succeeded  Kordyce 
as  professor  of  moral  [ihilosophy  at  Harischal  Colleice. 
and  in  1760  was  appointed  divinity  profesaor.  In  1771 1 
be  obtaiiked  the  theological  proffesaorsblp  at  King's  I 
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College,  Aberdeen.  He  <Ued  in  179S.  Ha  wrata  (1.) 
A  K  ^lag  on  Taila  (1769,  Svo ;  enlai^  edition,  IT80). 
This  work  obtained  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal  offered 
by  the  Pbilosopbical  Sodety  of  Edinburgh.  (2.)  An 
Emag  m  Cflaiu(Loud.  1767,  Svo) :— (S.)  Semumi  (Lon- 
don, 1780, 1782,  2  voU.  Svo) ;— (4.)  DmeTtati<mi  am  Ike 
Genius  rmd  Evidauxt  of  CKnitianUs  (Lond.  1766,  flvo): 
—(6.)  The  Fatlorai  Care,  edited  by  bis  son  (Lond.  1799, 
8vo). 

Ofiiard,  aUbert,  D.D.,  eon  of  Alexander  Gerard, 
wa*  bom  and  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  fur 
some  time  pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  In  177S  of  divinity.  He  died  In  1816. 
His  "  Institutes"  are  valuable  for  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  autborities  which  tbey  contain,  and  are  very 
scarce.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  edition  was  lost 
at  sea.  His  writings  are,  IiulUttia  of  Biblical  Crili. 
riim  (Edinb.  IBOS,  2d  edit.  8vo)  -.—Comprndioiu  Iuk  of 
the  Endences  aftvaanU  and  rtteaUi  StUgion  (London, 
1828,  8vo).— Darling. 

a«r«id,  Thorn,  Turn,  Tuuo,  or  Tenque,  found, 
er  and  first  grand  matter  cf  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, wa*  bom  aboot  1040,  on  the  isle  of  Martigues, 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  While  Jerusalem  was  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Saracetis,  some  merchants  of  Amall)  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  sulUn  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
in  1060,  to  erect  a  Benedictine  monaster}'  near  the 
j  holy  sepulchre,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrime. 
It  was  called  Salute  Marie  la  Latine.  Among  others, 
Gerard  arrived  to  pay  his  devotions,  and  he  acquired 
a  hiiih  character  for  his  )dcty  and  prudence.  Tiie 
number  of  pilgrims  Increaoed  ever^'  year,  enriching  tbe 
treasury  of  the  monaster}-.  In  1080  the  abbot  built  ■ 
hoB]dtal  for  the  reception  of  poor  and  slrk  pilgrims,  the 
management  of  which  he  gave  to  Gerard.  The  chapel 
of  that  liospital  was  consecrated  to  St.  Jobn,  because 
of  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  that 
Zacharias,  the  father  of  St.  John,  hid  lived  on  the  Fpot 
where  it  was  built.  After  tbe  conquerl  of  Jerusalem 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Gerard  projected  a  new  relig- 
ious order,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  and  military 
character*  were  to  bo  blended.  This  ile:  ign  he  began 
to  carry  out  in  the  year  HOD,  when  numbers  ortoci- 
ated  with  him  under  the  denomination  of  "  Horpital- 
lera  of  SL  Jobn  of  Jerusalem,"  "  who,  besides  the  three 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  took  a  par- 
ticular  vow  to  devote  themscWea  (o  tbe  relief  of  all 
Christians  in  distress.  Thi*  order,  and  the  rales  drawn 
up  for  its  government,  were  approved  and  confirmed 
1^  pope  [Sischal  II,  who,  by  a  bull  which  he  issued, 
granted  it  various  considerable  privilegep,  and  recog- 
■"  ..     ■■     .  1  master.     Gerard  died 
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succeeding  times  became  so  cele- 

li'tory,  when  its  members  were  commonly 

Known  oy  the  name  ot  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  aflei^ 

wards  bv  that  of  knights  of  llalta."— Hook,  EccUi, 

Bag.  V,  £98 ;  Hocfer,  Xom.  Biag.  Ginirale,  xi,  140. 

Geiaid  or  G«rtiard  Otoot.    See  Groot,  Geb- 

0«rilaB([ii]  rjpotfo,  prob.  ofHeb.  origin),  acele. 
braled  dly  on  the  eastern  borden  of  Perca  (Josephus, 
Wnr,  iil,S,R),  placed  by  some  in  the  province  of  Cccle- 
Syria  and  region  of  Decapolis  (Steph.  a.  v.),  Iiy  oth- 
eim  in  Arabia  (Eplph.  adv.  Bar. ;  Origen,  ■■  Joim.). 
It  is  itonbtless  the  Gelata  assigned  by  Pliny  (v,  18)  to 
tbe  Decapolis.  These  various  statements  do  not  arise 
fmmanydonbtsasto  the  locality  of  the  city,  but  frnn 
the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the  province*  mentioned. 
In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of  Palestine  was  better 
known  than  Gcrau  (Smith,  Met.  o/Clau.  Geog.  s.  v.). 
It  lay  on  elevated  ground,  according  to  Ptolemy,  in 
6«l°16'-31°46'(Reland, /■o/ieK.  p.  469),  who  diitio- 
goishes  it  ftom  the  Gtraaa  (ripaaaa)  of  Arabia  Pe- 
Irna  Ob.  p.  463).     It  Is  not  mentioned  in  tlje  O.  T„ 
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iior  in  the  New,  unlr 
at  Hutt.  vii,  38.  It 
Gerass  was  founder 
heathen  (Jmephiui.H'ar.iii.B.a;  comp.  iv,  9, 1 ;  li,  18, 
5 1  AnI.  xiii,  lb,  b).  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Jowphua 
11  having  iwen  captured  by  Alexander  Jmnaua  (B.C. 
cir.  85),  who  was  actiiiKed  liv  a  detire  of  gaining  a 
large  treasure  (Joseph ua,  IVur,  i,l,8;  AnI.  vili,  2,  g). 
That  Vine  died  near  it  while  iietieging  Regaba  (/Inf. 
IV,  5).  Before  the  iiIlicb  had  limo  to  recover  from  this 
capture,  it  was  included  aniDn<;  the  number  of  those 
oities  wliich  were  burnt  by  tlie  enmged  Jews  in  their 
vengeance  on  the  Syrians,  and  on  the  Roman  power 

at  Cssarc'a  (J^^phua,  War,  li,  18,  I).  A  terrible  re- 
venge was  tjki:n  liy  other  cities,  but  Gerasa  is  honor- 
ably excepted  (  War,  il,  18, 5).  It  had  scarcely  recov- 
ered from  thia  calamity  when  the  ompeior  Vespasian 
dispatched  Anniur,  his  geneml.  to  capture  It  Acni- 
U9,  having  carried  the  city  at  the  lirtt  assault,  put  te 
the  sword  one  thousand  (rf  tlie  youth  who  had  not  ef- 
fected their  escape,  enplared  their  families,  and  plun- 
dered and  Hred  their  dwellings.  It  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  a  century  sul>sequen[  to  this  period  that 
Gerasa  attained  its  greatest  prosperity,  and  was  adorn- 
ed with  those  monuments  which  kIvj  it  a  place  among 
the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  History  tells  us  nothing 
of  this,  but  the  fragments  of  inscriptions  found  among 
its  ruined  palaces  and  temples  show  that  it  is  indebted 
for  its  ardiitectaral  splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of 
the  Anlonines  (A.D.  138-80).  It  subiequently  Iwcame 
the  seat  of  a  biahopiic.  Baldwin  II  of  Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed its  castle  in  the  year  1122  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  883 ; 
HiHar.  Hitnuol.  p.  Sib).  This  was  the  native  place 
of  Nicomachns  Gerasenus.  Coins  of  Gerasa  mav  be 
seen  in  Eckhel  {Nvm.  Vtt.  iii,  S&O).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  city  was  e^-er  occu|ded  by  the  Saiacens. 
There  are  no  traces  of  their  architecture— no  mosques, 
no  inscriptions,  no  reconstruction  of  old  edlRcee,  such 
as  are  found  in  most  other  groat  cities  in  Syria.  All 
here  is  Roman,  or  at  least  ante- Islam  ic ;  ever]'  struc- 
ture remains  us  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  or  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it,  ruinous  and  deserted.  It  is  now 
called  Jtriuh.  Its  ruins  were  first  discovered  by  Seet- 
zen  (1, 388  sq.),  and  have  often  been  subsequently  vis- 
ited. They  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  situated  on  both 
sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs  from  north  to  south 
through  a  high  undulating  plain,  and  falls  into  the 
Zurka  (the  ancient  Jabbok)  at  the  disUnce  of  about 
five  miles.  A  little  rivulet,  thickly  frinpced  with  ole- 
ander, winds  through  the  valley,  giving  lift  and  beau- 
ty to  the  deserted  city.  The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is 
very  striking,  and  luch  as  have  enJoy»l  it  will  not 
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soon  forget  the  unpreuion  made  npon  tbe  nund.  tia 
long  colonnade  running  throu^  t be  centre  of  tbc  art, 
tcrmiuating  at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the  to. 
mm  ;  the  groups  of  columns  clustered  here  aod  then 
round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples  ;  the  beavy 
masses  of  masonry-  that  distinguish  the  ponliona  ef  tl« 
great  theatres ;  and  the  vast  field  of  shapeless  tons 
rising  gradually  from  the  green  banks  of  the  rit^let 
to  the  battlemented  heigfats  on  each  side — si)  mnilu* 
in  forming  a  pictore  such  as  is  rarely  equalled.  TW 
irregular  sqasre.  each  side  meas- 
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wall,  a  large  portion  of  which,  with  its  Hanking  towm 
at  intervals,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preaervation.  Thiee 
gateways  are  still  nearly  perfect,  and  within  the  eto 
upwards  at  too  huadrtd  and  thiriii  colaraTH  reouio  «■ 
their  pedestals.  A  description  of  them  may  lis  tommA 
in  Burckhardt's  Ssria,  p.  !S2-<H ;  oilso  in  thoH  of  Lsd 
Lindsay  and  others,  which  are  well  condensed  ■■ 
Kelley'e  Sgria,  p.  448  sq.  See  also  Buckinebna's 
Palalim,  p.  405;  Keith,  Endata  of  PropMre,  (3bk 
ed.). 

Oerna^ne  (riposiivuc),  an  inhabitant  of  Gmm  (q. 
v.).     Several  MSS.  read  Vipaatirir  instead  of  r>«yc 
(rqt^i',  inllalt.  viJl,S8;  but  the  city  of  Geraaa  lay  too 
fur  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  admit  the  posdlulity  «f 
the  miracles  having  lieen  wrought  in  its  vicinity-.      If 
the  reading  Tipamfviiu  be  the  true  oue,U]e  xi*fa,  "die- 
Irict,"  must  then  have  been  very  large,  includi&g  Ga- 
dara  and  its  environs ;  and  Matthew  thus  Bses  a  brood- 
er appellation,  where  Mark  and  Luke  use  a  more  spe- 
cific  one.      This   is    not  impossible,  as    Jerome   ( oJ 
Obad.)  states  tliat  Gilead  was  in  his  day  caUed  Ce- 
dent  readins   {0pp.  if,  1«).      See   Gadaba.      The 
nature  of  Origen's  argument  makes  this  statcnmit 
veiy  doubtful.      It  looks  like  ■  bold  hvpothesis  to  get 
over  a  difficulty  (see  Alford,  ad  lor.).  '  The  rival  Gei^ 
gesa,  however,  is  also  mentioned  by  Etucbias  and  Je- 
rome.    The  latter  thus  writes ;  "  Hodieque  super  moo- 
tem  viculus  demnnstntur  juxta  stagnnm  Tiberiadu 
in  quod  porci  pratclpitati  sunt"  (Oaonail.  s.v.).   Thom- 
son thinks  he  has  discovered  Gergesa  as  a  ruin  called 
KtTM  or  Geria,  on  the  bank  of  wady  Semak,  east  of 
the  lake.     lie  describes  it  as  "within  n  few  rods  of 
the  shore,  and  an  immense  mountain  riaei  directly 
above  it,  in  which  are  ancient  tombs.  .  .  .  Tbe  lake 
is  so  near  the  Ijaso  of  the  mountain,  that  the  swioe 
rushing  madly  down  it  conld  not  stop,  but  would  be 
hurried  on  into  the  water  and  drowned"  (Lamd  md 
Boot,  li.  34-38).      It  is  uncertain  which  reading  has 
the  higliest  authnritv,  and  consequently  these  coi^jeo- 
tnres  are  very  iloubtful  (soe,  however,' EUicoU's  Lee- 
lura  on  i!u  Life  of  our  Lord.  p.  188.  note;  Van  de 
Velde,J/eininr,p-Bll;  ReUfid, 
p.S02,e«7)-    See  GBKOBassK. 
OAranld,  HracEB,   ■ 
French  prieit  of  evil  name  in 
the  I3th  cent.,  first  mmtioDed 
as  cbaplain  of  pope  Clement  T. 
He  afterwards  became  arch- 
deacon of  Eu,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rouen.    Clement  V  finally  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  of  Cafaar*, 

I  largo  sum  of  money.    He  looa, 
\  however,toakad*antageof his 

;    position  to  despoil  the  inhab- 
I    itants  of  his  diocese,  and  pope 
i    JohnXXIIappointedlhebisb- 
j   ops  ofRiei  and  Arras  to  inves- 
tigate tbe  charges  agahilt  G»- 
nuld.     Accused  of  simony,  of 
ingratitude  towards  the  tee  of 
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nectioD  with  women,  ho  wm  candcmned  to  piiwii  for  I  ing,  and  whote  works  had  r«iDain«I  in  mannscrtpt— 
iir«.  Au  author  of  thit  period, Bernard GuldonUfHyBJ  Henog,  Jieal-Eiityklop.  v,S5;  Boole,  Etelei.Biog.  vol. 
tbatGiTaDld,a[Urbcing«trippcdorUielnaigDlaatbu  I  v.;  Charon,  DictitmiKiirt  da  Mtaieirtu ;  Hotfer,  Naur. 
ofSca.wRSeondemnedtobedTBgKedonthepDblichigh-   fiici;.  (?en^(«,  XI,  198  eq. 

wmy,  flayed  in  some  pari*,  and  filially  bumad  alive.  Oerblllon,  Jham  Frah^oib,  a  French  JcHUil  mia- 
""        -  -ulioDtookpUcBinjQly,13I7.     Sua  Baynal-    ,i(,„.^  to  China,  waB  bora  at  Vsrdun  Jan.U,  16M. 

;7if*'™B,t^T,p..Ho,tuaiedat  Nancy  ondeTtbeJeeuitB.andwaB,  with 

8  miuionary  to  China,  where  be 


, , ;  Mirlene,  F<  .  ,       ,. 

174  ;  BiDvini,  f-'um.  16 ;  Dacheane,  Uiuoin  ia  Ctvdi- 
naHX /riatait.  t.  ii,  p.  S90.  — Hoefer,  Noue.  Biog.  Gi 


OerbalB,  Jbak,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  wai  boin 
at  Rupoia  in  1639,  and  became  profestor  of  rhetoric  at 
the  royal  college  of  Paria,  1C63,  and  principal  of  tb« 
college  of  Kheimi,  when  he  died  In  1609.  Be  was 
cocnmiHiDned  by  the  French  clergy  to  pal>li»h  the  D^ 
cuioM  loui^uait  lei  Riguliert  (decreed  In  the  asumlily 
of  1645),  with  Hallier'g  nol«s.  He  wrote,  1. 1)e  Coumu 
ifi^orilmt  (1679,  4lo),  in  which  he  aMy  supports  the 
Ubeitiea  of  the  Gallican  Chnreh,  and  maintains  that 
epiacopal  causes  onght  to  be  lint  Judged  by  the  metro- 
politan, and  the  bishops  in  bis  proiince ;  Innocent  XI 
condemned  this  worli  in  1680:— 2.  Trnili  du  Awroir 
ds  L'igHit  tt  da  Prineci  tur  la  tmperkmc^t  da  Mar- 
riage (A  Treatise  on  the  authority  of 
binderancea  to  Marriage,  1690,  4to) :— 3.  /jtlftn  taHcA- 
mt  It  Pieuie  da  flrf^/eux  (1G98,  l-2mo)  :-4.  A  tranaU- 
tion  of  the  treatise  by  Pammui  on  fit  Council  qf  Bath 
(evo):—i.  LeartturlaCotitidit(limo):—0.  Lelirttut 
Im  Donmi  tt  le  Lvxt  dti  HabiU  da  Ftmma, — Du]iin. 
Ecela.  WrUtrt,  cent,  xvll ;  Hooli,  EeAt.  Biog.  v,  299 
Boefbr,  Nmn.  Biog.  GMrale,  xx,  IBS;  Niceron,  Mi 
ncira,  torn.  xiv. 

Oflrberou,  GAnniEL.  an  indefatigable  Bencdictini 
author,  waa  bom  at  St.  Calais,  in  the  province  of  Maine 
France,  Aug.  12,  ICi^M.  He  became  a  Reneditline  ii 
tho  congregation  of  Si.  Maur  in  1649.  After  Icactiitii 
theology  with  repntation  for  several  yean,  be  declarei 
himself  in  favor  of  Jansenism,  and  for  this  he  was  or 
dercd  to  be  arrested  In  1683  Ly  Loaia  XIV.  He  et 
caped  to  Holland,  and  in  1T03  was  seized  by  the  bishoi 
of  tli^chlin  and  imprisoned  at  Amiens,  and  afterwarda 
at  Vincennes,  for  no  crime  but  following  atrictly  tfae 
Augoatinlan  theory  of  grace.  He  died  at  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  Mareh  29, 1711.  His  chief  work  is  the 
nUtoirt  Gbiirale  du  Janitninae  (General  History  of 
Janseniem,  Amsterd.  1703,  3  vola.  19mo),  but  he  wrote 
very  largely  also  on  the  Jansenist  and  other  contro- 
versies.—Herxog,  Ktal-Enryklop.  v,  31 ;  Hook,  Eeclti, 
Biog.  T,  S99 ;  Hoefer,  JVohp.  Biog.  CM^.  xi,  134  sq. 
Oerbett.  Sec  Stltister  IT,  Pope. 
t>erb«tt,  Martin,  baron  of  Homau  and  Benedic- 
tine abtiot  of  St.  Biasien,  one  of  the  most  learned  liomnn 
Catholic  prelates  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  atHorb, 
on  the  Keckar,  Aug.  IS,  1730.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  in  Freibnrg,  and  at  the  cloister  of  St. 
Biasien,  where  he  became  priest  in  ]T'94,  and  abbot  In 
1104.  He  enlaiffrd  his  mind  by  travel  and  varied  cul. 
ture,  and  hia  works  bear  every  mark  of  industry  and 
learning.  He  dltd  May  9, 17^.  His  principal  works 
are  HiMoria  n'gra  tylcm  ord.  St.  flmedifti  (Colon.  1783- 
88,3  vols.  4tn):^/>n'iKipia  Iheooigiii  (St.Ula^en.Ua? 
-69,7  vols.):— TSeo^ia  Vetia  n  Nom  circa  PnMtn. 
Ham  Chritti  ia  Evcharittia  (FreiliurK,  1756,  12n»i)  ;— 
Monaraaita  Vttetii  Lilurgiir  AlemmmKi,  ex  anliquis 
HSS.  collecta  et  digeeu  (St.  Biasien,  17;;-T9,  4to)  :— 
DeCoHlmtt  Miuicd  Satrdaprimd  Eedaia  jEtaleiajue 
at  pratnt  Tmrmi  (1774,  2  voU.).  Gerbert  divided 
bi*  history  of  church  music  into  three  parts :  the  first 
ands  at  the  pontificate  otSt.Gr»gory;  the  second  goes 
aa  &r  as  the  tiftrenth  century;  and  the  third  to  his 
own  time.  In  1784  he  published  a  work  of  more  im-  phy,  have 
portance,  under  the  title  of  Sa^orri  AVc&ivMlici  * 
Matiea  Sacru,  poiitiimam  ex  rarii,  Ilalur.  Gallia,  el 
GermaadaCodiabiatolUcli(3vola.Ato').  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  ancient  authors  wlio  have  written  on 
music,  fmm  tfae  Sd  century  to  the  invention  of  print- 
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ought  an  audience  fiom  the  emperor,  who  refused  to 
idmitthe  new  religion,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  wets 
if  Fo,  Taa4se,  the  Lamas,  and  the  Ha-changs  taught 
men  to  do  good  end  avoid  evil,  there  was  no  need  oJfB 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  would  only  lead  to 
doctrinal  disputes.  Yet,  by  special  edict,  he  retained 
his  court  the  missionaries  Gerbillon,  Pereira,  and 
uvet,  with  permission  to  practice  the  religion,  but 
t  to  teach  it.  He  commanded  them  to  learn  the 
Chuiese  and  other  dialects,  and  sent  them  on  several 
diplomatic  missions.  In  1692  Christian  worship  was 
finally  permitted  in  China;  but  Gerbillon's  attempts 
to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  open 
the  country  to  European  commerce,  failed  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  divers  other  orders  of  linman  missioib 
ariea.  He  was  for  some  time  rector  of  the  French 
College  of  China,  and  died  at  Pekin  March  25, 1707. 
o/ Ceomrfry  in  Chinese  and  Tartar 
(Pekin)  :—r*«ore««i/  taid  Practical  Geomttry,  in  the 
aame  languages,  and  published  also  at  Pckin  : — Obar- 
vatimtkilloriqutiiiirlagrasdcTariarie('m  I>u  Halde's 
Oncriptum  de  la  CUai,  t.  xxxiii);— ArloMon  dt  <bn( 
Voyapa  en  Tartarie  (in  Da  Halde).  He  is  also  coik 
Bjdered  by  some  as  the  author  of  the  Elementa  Lingua 
Tarlarica,  which  others  attribute  to  the  niissionaries 
Couplet  or  Donvet.  See  Ltttrtt  idifianSn.  turn,  xvili ; 
Hill,  ginfr.  da  Voyagt;  t.  vil  and  viii. — Hoefer,  A'oiw. 
Biog.  GMrale,  xx,  303  cq. 

Qerdw,  Daniel,  a  learned  German  divine,  and 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  was  bora  at  Bremen 
April  19, 169S.  He  look  his  doctor's  degree  at  Utrecht, 
after  which  (1726)  lie  became  professor  of  theology 
and  DcclesiaEtical  history  at  Duiabnrg.  He  removed 
to  Grogingen  in  1735,  and  died  Feb.  11, 17G5.  His 
works  ate  accurate,  und  of  ureal  ntility  for  the  history 
of  tho  Keformation.  Among  them  tnlliitoria  Jt'/or- 
nvtiit^nil,  five  JnlroJucfio  in  hulorian  (Vang<l-i  tactito 
xvi  pattin  ptr  Emrjiam  renoBoli.  etc.  (Gron,  17J4-62, 
4  vols.  4to) : — f  tan'.'rjrwm  Aisf'in'co-crtrictin  Hbnavm 
vaHonm  (Gion.  1763, 8vo)  ■.—flrlttrmata  Sacra  (Gron. 
1769,  Ho):—Sptiinieil  I'l'Hai  Sf/armata  (L.  Pal.  1766, 
4to) :— iic*i  I'no  gralir  lirf  cmptBdium  tirologia  dog- 
malica  (Duisb.  1734,  4to).— Hoefer,  A'twa.  Btog.  Gtmi. 
rait,  XX.  206;  llcrzog,  Riat-Enq/ldop.  v,  84. 

OvidU,  HvACiKTHR  SiniHUoMU,  B  Boman  Catho- 
lic theologian,  and  cardinal  of  the  Congregotion  of  St. 
Paul,  was  bora  at  Samocnii,  in  Savoy,  June  33, 1718. 
In  1732  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Barmibitea,  and 
studied  at  Bologna,  where  bis  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  cardinal  archbishop  I^mbertini,  who  se- 
cured his  aid  in  the  pieparation  of  bis  great  work  on 
CammUatiitn,     He  waa  subsequently  msde  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  f  rst  at  Macerata  (1787) 
■nd  aflerwarfs  Bt  Turin  (1740).      In  1777  pope  Piua 
VI  made  htm  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  St.  Cecilia, 
and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.     He  would 
prolnblv  have  ijeen  elected  pope  on  the  death  ofPiui 
VI  bnt  for  his  great  age.     He  died  AagnA  13,  1N03. 
Gerdll  waa  undoubtedly  a  man  of  consid.'mblc  Intel.' 
lect  and  of  large  acquirements.     His  wrilini's  on  niet- 
aphvncal  subjects,  especially  against  Lofkc's  philoso- 
'   '     admiration  of  muny  Prntestanta 
of  lioman  Catholics.     He  also  wrote  largely 
1  the  evidences  of  Cbrinianity,  and  atrainxt  Bayle  and 
le  Encyclopedists.     Editions  of  his  works  were  pub. 
ihcd  liy  r.Toselli  (BoloRna,  17R1-1T94,  6  vols.),  and 
I  Fontana  and  Gnndl  (Rome,  1804  sq.,  20  Tola.).    In 
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tfaaMthTol.oftbvUttBt  edition  ttun  U  ■  blognph)' 
ot  Uerdll  \iy  foaUat*.  Sm  ripddo,  JHcgra/a  Oegli 
llaUam  Ulattri,  torn.  Iv ;  Uoefer,  JVbur.  Biig.  G'mirale, 
■XX,  SU7  sq. :  (ianu,  Garh,  dcr  Kirekt  Ckiiiti  in  W 
JaMuoxkn  (Junxb.  1853,  v(d.  i). 

Oerem.    S«e  GAmMm. 

Ocrgia*,  OergiML    Sea  Qbsaiihi  ;  Gaoaba  ; 

CtargeaioA  (Tipympni),  m  mding  (^TipyiaiivCy) 
foand  In  the  Received  Text  (with  many  fngmeotwy 
oncial  and  olher  MSS.)  in  tlie  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  swine  by  onr  Lord  (Matt,  viii,  W),  laateail 
of  Giidame  (I'a^apqi'uv,  B>  TUcbeDdorT,  witb  teveral 
of  the  earliest  inil  many  later  MSS.),  or  Ueratat  (Fi- 
faaifviev,  so  Lachm.  with  most  of  the  cursive  HSS. 
and  aeveral  veniDim),  or  eren  Coiarsw  C  Tuf upqvui'. 
so  the  Codez  Sinaiticaa).  In  the  parallel  pasu|^s 
(Mark  V,  1;  Luke  viii,  2C)  the  readings  ore  dilTerent, 
but  equally  disputed  (R.  T.  Vaiapiivi-v,  with  by  far 
the  greatest  weight  of  anthority ;  Lachm.  and  Tiach. 
ripaviji'wv,  with  it  [in  Uarli  ontyi  In  Lulu  TipyLeit- 
viiv],  B,  etc.).  It  is  evident  that  the  evangellBta  did 
not  write  tin  same  name ;  and  we  may  thervfbre  sup- 
pose that  the  exact  spot  was  one  on  ths  immediate 
lake  shore,  within  the  bounds  of  the  region  indifferent- 
ly known  hy  either  of  the  general  names  Gaiara  or 
lieranij  or  if  "Gcrgesenes"  be  retained,  it  may  refer 
to  the  ancient  territorj'  of  the  GirgaMtti  (q.  v.),  in 
the  same  neighborhoad.     See  OeraseiIb. 

Oei 'B«Blte  (only  in  the  plor.  ripytirniai),  a  Gra- 
dzed  toim  (Jndith  T,  16)  of  ths  ancient  Giboasiiite 
(q.v.>, 

Oerbard,  Johuin,  in  eminent  theologian  of  the 
Lutheran  Cliurch  of  Germanv,  was  bom  In  Quedlin. 
bnrg  October  17,1582.  In  15!I9  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
vergity  of  Wittenberg,  and  studied  medicine  for  a 
time,  then  went  to  Jena,  where  he  privately  stud- 
ied Hebrew,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  fathers.  After 
passing;  A.M.,  he  began  to  give  private  iectarea  In 
those  branches  and  in  theola;:y.  Tlicnce  he  went  to 
UarbuTg,  where  the  teachinKs  of  WinckelmsDii  and 
Hentiet  deeply  impreiuicd  him.  After  lecturing  on 
theology  at  Jena,  be  accepted  the  superin tendency  of 
Heidburg,  offered  him  by  Casimir,  duke  of  Coborg,  in 
160C.  Declining  two  calls  to  Jena  In  1610  and  1611, 
and  one  to  Wittenberg  in  IGI3,  be  finally  accepted  the 
senkwiite  of  the  faculty  of  Jena,  at  the  command  of 
George  I,  elector  of  Sajtony,  in  1615.  Here  he  devo. 
ted  hia  great  talents  industriously  to  his  duties  to  the 
university,  the  Church,  and  the  slulo.  He  held  the 
Brst  place  in  the  ecclesiatilical  conferences  at  Jena, 
1621  {  Leipsic,  1624  and  1630;  and  was  consulted  by 
princes  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secolat  malten.  He 
died  Aug.  ^0, 1637.  Gerhard's  great  points  of  e.icel- 
lence  as  a  dogmatic  writer  are  comprehensiveness  of 
plan,  thoroughuess  of  the  tnatment  of  to[riGB,  and  per- 
spicuity of  style.  The  loci  ConmuKa  Theolagici  haa 
not  only  been  a  standard  of  Lutheran  theology  for  two 
centuries,  but  hai  also  been  greatly  valued  by  Koman 
Catholic  nnd  Reformed  theolngians. 

The  exegetlcal  writing*  of  Gerhard  are  also  of  great 
value,  ths  most  importnnt  being  Comnatl.  n  Sarmoni- 
an  hitl.  axmg.dt  Pamnoe  ti ReiarrKliBtie  Ckruli(mn, 
4to).  a  continuation  of  the  commentaries  of  Chemnitz 
ud  Lyser,  and  published  with  them  (Hamburg,  1C5S, 
8  vols,  ft!.).  It  ia  specially  valuable  for  its  patristic 
jBsming.      Posthumnuoly  appeared  his  Cima.  in  Cm- 

JnlfWZ  rim.  (1643);  ml  m<l2  Pn/r{l<nr);  adO^ 
jbw.  (1660, 4to) ;  lI>fA"manaj(iee6,4to>.  He  also  pa  b- 
llahcd  Dt  Sacrm  Script.  JMtrjtrrtalione  (1610,  4to)  ■— 
MtAodut  .S'lwf.  rlfloJ.  (1620)— still  valuable  as  a  meth- 
odological ivork.  In  the  sphere  of  dogmatic  theology 
Gerhard  has  made  his  name  immortal  by  two  great 
works;  the  first  ia  Z)orfrtMcaA>«Bte((tri»^iica,}i,im 
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taiaia  Augialaam  eoa/uii 

Rootana-catJulicBnim  tciiptonmt  tuffragdt  m-^i  ^m 
(1631,  3  vols.},  a  work  which  many  tbaoksiaaa  ^aai- 
er  the  beat  of  Gerhard's  writinga.  The  etfaa  pe« 
work  is  Loa  ThBolagiri,  cwh  jrre  addntemda  i  iiiliSi 

which  he  begun  in  Heidburg  when  only  tweDty-«na 
years  of  age.  and  of  which  he  crfebrated  the  eospb- 
tiou  (ninth  volume)  at  Jena  in  1629  (firM  edk.  Jaa, 
1610  1626,8  voli. ;  frequently  reprinted;  ose  of  ito 
best  editions  is  that  by  Cotta,  Tub.  176«  1789. 21  nk 
:  4to,  the  two  last  voluuei  containing  iadcx  by  C.  S. 
IMullei;  a  new  edition  was  btgnn  by  Dr.  PnBb.Ba. 
'  tin.  1867  tq.).  Tliat  part  of  the  Loci  which  tma  <( 
!  Gud  and  ot  the  person  of  Cbriat  was  developed  tca^ 
I  fully  in  his  work  published  in  1635,  under  the  title  £:- 
fijtMuureiAmortxi^ieataiia*ici^onimk,ttc.  Thenlai 
of  the  IjKi  TleobTtci  in  compariAOD  wtth  the  )ind«B- 
sors  uf  Gerhard  in  the  Lolberao  Cborch,  ecpeciiD; 
witli  Hotter  and  with  his  succeaaorp,  especially  viEk 
Calov  and  (juenstedt,  ia  ably  tresited  by  fi*m  in  hit  '>■ 
tckicUt  itr pTt)trU.l)ogi»a».i,iSl. 

The  practical  writings  of  Gerhard  are  fuU  of  tht 
spirit  of  Christian  love  anddevoUon.  He  wis,iadnl 
charged  by  the  cold  dogmatista  of  the  time  < 
tlsm  and  mysticism.  Among  them  ara  tfet 
Sacrm  all vmrm pietaltm  ezcibmdam  elc(JiB«.]W>^ 
—Stiola  Pirlalit.  d.i.  cirutt  trtUenicitiBig  a.  Gtmrif- 
tr£f  (Jena.  lGM-23, 12  vols  ):-5a  HriLffi  BttrmHiBfi^ 
These  have  been  frequently  nprintwl ;  tbe  Mi*^ 
liona  haa  parsed  through  scores  of  editioiu.  asJ  tu 
been  translated  into  English  and  often  nprinlnl  (1^ 
est,  Lond.  1841,  ISnui).  For  a  list  of  all  his  writiBp. 
see  Fischer,  Vita  Joannit  GrrMardi  (LJps.  172S):  ati 
also  Herzng,  Rtal-EiirgHopddit,  y,  40 ;  Gieaekr.Oard 
Hitlorg  (ed.  Smith),  Iv,  674. 

OerliBrd,  Job«im  Bnut,  (1.)  a  tbeob>giD.TU 
bom  at  Jena  December  15,16il.  He  atodied  atihf 
universities  of  Jena,  Altdorf,  HelmsUdt,  Leipdg.asj 
Witlemberg.  devoting  himself  to  Oriental  litortan 
and  theology.  He  visited  successivelv  the  libnrissil 
Holland,  Switzeriand.  and  Fianw,  aiid  in  bis  jvncv 
became  acquainteil  wit^i  some  of  the  moat  eminsal  fe- 
erary  man  of  thjit  period.  After  his  retam  toJeaabt 
prufeuorofhistrn-,  aflerwarda of  tbaolof?. ■ 
verslty,  and  died  in  that  city  Fob.  24^1f~ 

MU  ft  Ditttnm  rrUgiotmimi 


Gruber,  Allff,  tiicyc'. ;  JOchcr,  AUg.  GrL-La. ;  H«&i, 
Num.  Biog.  G'ninile,  zl,  2ia 

Oflrhard,  Johann  Enut,  (!.}  whi  of  JAtai 
ErnBt(I.),waBbom»tJenaFeh.l9,16«t  Ha  studied 
theology  at  Jena  and  Altdorf,  became  a  membneftk 
Sxitlai  Ditqvireiitiiim,  and  cODtrihuted  a  namber  ef 
Memoirs  to  ibt  Ada  Erudilonim  of  Leipzig.  Eewai 
afterwards  appointed  church  and  school  intpecut  cf 
Gotha ;  waa  called  to  Giesien  in  1696  aa  profuiDr  tl 
theology,  and  became  preacher  in  the  aanw  city  ia 
1698.  He  wrote  some  controversial  works  little  loackt 
after  now ;  the  most  remaikable  of  them  Es  rntitM 
Der  hduritcheit  tntd  nftfrwinn  RtEgiim  luiifhii.- 
Erscha.Gruber,.4J/9.£'iHy^.;  Fischer,  I'tfa  (nfiarJi 
Hoefer,  JVow.  Biog.  CMrufe,  ix,  ilB. 

Oerhaid,  Bt..  was  bom  at  Staves,  dioccae  of  Ka- 
mnr,  In  890,  In  his  youth  he  served  Doder  Benafai. 
count  of  Kamur.  Being  once  at  a  hunt,  h*  kA  hi> 
companions  and  retired  to  pray  in  a  chapel  baih  en  * 
high  cliff  near  the  village  ot  SLGerhanl.  Havia( 
fallen  asleep  there,  he  had  a  dream  in  which  betheagki 
that  he  saw  the  apoetlu.  and  that  Peter,  taking  hia 
by  the  hand,  took  him  annnd  the  chapel,  aflacwaidi 
telling  bim  that  it  was  to  be  enlarged  loboDorofSc 
Peter  and  tbe  martiT  Engene,  and  that  tbe  booas  oT 
the  latter  were  to  be  brought  there.  Gerhaid  fklOlM 
this  dream,  and  in  918  built  there  a  chuich  astalsoi 
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coDTtnt.  Same  time  after  ha  wm  Mat  by  BerengW 
uii  a  mitsion  to  count  Robert  of  Piris,  after  fulhlling 
which  he  entered  the  aLbey  of  St.  DenLi,  neu  Puig. 
The  relic*  of  St.  Eugene  and  of  atTeral  otbar  Mints 
were  i^veo  hiiD  bj  the  abbey  of  St.Deni>,  which  wai 
BMid  to  polKss  eDau|;h  of  theni  Ui  aopply  all  Kixncel 
The  fame  of  Ibe  miraclei  wrought  by  tlie  relica  of  St. 
Eocene  wt*  toon  spread  around,  and  drew  crawdi  of 
▼isitors.  obll^^y  Gerhard  to  live  in  a  L-ell  near  the 
chun'h  Id  order  to  obtain  aome  <]uip[.  After  apending 
twenty-two  yean  in  tha  reformatiun  of  conventr,  be 
diod  Oct.  a,  957.  He  wa*  cinoniied  by  Innocent  II. 
See  Mabillon,  Acta  u.  ord.  t.  BrtHd.  v,  !^8  aq.— Her- 

0«rtiardt,  Paul,  the  "prince  of  German  hym- 
nista,"  wai  bom  at  Grafenhainkhen,  in  Ihe  electurate 
of  Saxony,  in  160fi  or  1007.  Ho  received  Us  lint  ap- 
poiDtnten't  In  1651  aa  minister  at  Mittenwalde.  In 
1657  he  was  called  to  tha  church  of  St.  MicbolaF,  in 
Berlin.  In  1668  he  became  archdeacon  at  Lttliben, 
in  Saxony,  where  he  died  In  1ST6.  Ai  a  tbeoloKi- 
■n,  he  ig  noted  particularly  in  the  controveraiea  be- 
tween  Ibe  Lutherana  and  the  Keformod.  As  a  poet, 
hia  hymna  are  remarkable  for  depth  ofChrialian  feel- 
ing unil  aUKj^itiva  thout{bt.  They  are  the  exprea- 1 
aion  of  liia  own  feelin)^  and  experience,  and  charac- 
terized generally  by  tlieir  lubiective  tone.  Among 
bil  ISO  hrmna  there  are  no  leu  than  16  commencing 
with  "  I,"  and  60  othera  roforrlng  cxcluaivoly  to  God 
■Dd  the  individual  heart;  vat  their  popular  element 
diatinBuitbeahiaprodoc^onsftom  the  poeti  oftheRef- 
oTmation  and  thoae  of  the  later  rsllonaliatic  period. 
"Hia  himna  happily  combine  simplicity  with  depth 
and  force.  They  are  tha  heart-utterances  of  one  who 
bad  a  simple  but  tubliine  fhith  In  Ood,  and  who  reeog- 
oiaedhiabtherly  pretence  in  tho  operationa  of  nature, : 
the  superintendence  of  I'rm'idcnce,  and  the  daily  ■«- 
EtoiTinent  of  the  aurpaMinK  gifts  of  redemption."  He 
never  pabllshed  a  complete  edition  of  his  hymns,  but 
after  1649  they  fuund  their  way  into  Pretestant  hymn- 
books.  J.  E.  Ebelinfc,  music  director  in  Gerbardt'a 
chnrch,  had  thorn  iiublished  in  1667,  with  muaic  of  his 
own  compoailion.  There  have  been  many  tdllionj 
since;  among  the  Utrrc  are  those  of  Wackemai.'e1 
(Stuttg.  1848 ;  new  edit.  1819),  Schnlia  (Berlin,  1P4!). 
Decker  {Lpi.  IBolt,  and  T jiin;beckcr,  Lfifti  vml  IMdtr 
GeriardU  (Berl.  1841).  Many  of  his  hymns  hove  been 
traoslated  into  English ;  tha  fullest  co'llection  Is  Paul 
Gerhardt's  Spuilual  &w^,  translated  by  John  Kelly 
(■..ond. 1867>,a  well-meant  but  unsoccessfnleffort.  Hia 
noble  hymn,  0  Haupt  voU  Bbil  nd  Wtntdat  (based  on 
Bentard'a  Baire  capat  cmmfn/irm),  haa  Ixen  repeatedlv 
ntidered;  the  beat  version  is  that  of  Dr.  i.W.  Alex- 
ander (0  uKrrd  Brad  now  <toin«Ird).  given  in  Schars 
Ciril  (h  Soog.  p.  ITS.  His  Brfiehl  du  d,i<u  Wtffe  U 
admirably  translated  by  John  Weslev  >n  the  hymns, 
Oainif  Aov  aU  Iks  grvft  {779  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Hymn-book),  and  Gnt  lo  tha  wndi  Ik^ftari  (780  of 
the  same  collection).  His  O  Jtnt  Chritl  atn'n  icASna 
iM*  is  also  translated  by  John  Wesley  (Jini,  % 
bondfw  bee  to  M^,  Hvmn  838,  Methodist  Hvmn- 
book).  Dr.SchafTnlsopvesrersinDsofhls  If I'r  in^en 
du-,  /nna>H>/,Wo  sing  to  thee,  Immsnuel  (Cknil  m 
Samg,  p.  56) ;  FriMcA  loli  mtm  ffene  ipringin.  All  my 
heart  this  night  rejoices  (Hiriil  n  Song,  p.  68,  C. 
Wiukworth's  venion);  0  Well,  tifi  Her  dn'n  Lthn. 
O  world,  behold  upon  the  tree  (CArts<  in  S<mff,  p.  174. 
C.  Wink  worth's  nision).  Some  of  these,  snd  also 
versions  of  other  of  Gerhardt's  hj-mns,  aro  (jiven  by 
Cox,  Hymmfrtm  tilt  German  (I-ond.  186G) ;  and  by  C. 
Wlnkworth,  Ltfra  O'emonica  (London ;  reprinted  in 
New  Tork),  See,  besides  the  wnrka  already  cited, 
HanU>g,AsaL£iHyUr]i>A£«,T,45;  Hnefer,  A'ow.  fiuy. 
Mwr.xa.ni;  Miller,  Oar /fyisiH,  rtn'r  .liifiors  and 
On^  (Lond.  1866.  IZmo);  Wimmer,  Ijht*  G.'i  (Al- 
tenhorg,  I'SS) ;  Itoth,  6'.  noA  ssmcm  £f«ni  «.  Wiritn 
(IjBlpi.lBK);  Schnlt,/><ni  G.u.dtr gnttt  Kur/krH 
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(Berl.  1840);  WUdenhabn,  PnuJ  0.,e<ii  UriAm-yttA. 
Libeubild  (Leipa.  184fi ;  2d  edit.  1860). 

Oerlioob  or  Ofliocll,  a  Roman  Catbollc  prieri 
of  Germany,  waa  ham  in  1093  at  Palling,  in  Bavaria. 
Soon  after  completing  his  theological  studies  he  took 
an  active  part  In  tha  conflict  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors  in  favor  of  the  former.  Biahop  Hermao 
of  Augaburg  nudehbn  a  canon  and  scholasticus  of  the 
cathedral  school ;  but  he  soon  left  this  position,  as  Ibe 
bishop,  who  sided  with  tba  emperor,  appeared  lo  him 
to  be  a  schisnutjc.  He  withdrew  to  the  Augustinian 
monastery  of  Raltenbuch  (now  Rotcnbncb).  where  bo 
remained  nntil  I12S,  when,  peace  having  been  made  be. 
tween  the  pope  and  the  enipemr,  the  biahop  of  Augs- 
burg recalled  him.  In  1123  he  accompanied  the  bishop 
to  Rome,  to  reconcile  biin  with  the  pope.  Aflei  his  re- 
turn from  Rome  he  was  again  for  a  time  Magultr  and 
Doelor  Jumam  at  Augsburg,  but,  being  disgusted 
with  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed time,  he  left  the  ciiy  again  for  Rnltcnbucb. 
Bnl  there  also  bis  reformatory  cflorta  were  unsiiccesa- 
fal,  although  they  were  supported  hy  the  pope.  Id 
1126,  bishop  Kuna,of  Ratisbon.made  him  his  secretarj-i 
soon  after  be  ordained  him  priest,  and  gave  liim  tbe 
parish  of  Cham,  to  establiah  there  a  house  fur  regular 
canona ;  but  the  opponent!  of  a  rigid  discipline  attain 
thwaiteil  the  whole  plan.  After  the  death  of  bishop 
Kuno,  Gerhoch  found  a  new  patron  in  anhbifhop  Con- 
rad I  of  Saliburg.  who.  In  IIBS,  made  him  provost  of 
the  monastery  of  Reicbenberg,  which  poritinn  he  re< 
tained  until  hia  death  in  IJ69.  Gsrhoch  was  a  ical- 
oua  defender  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy  and  of  all  tbe  claims 
of  tbe  pope,  and  a  violent  and  qaarreisomB  oppcnent 
of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  emperora  in  Church  af- 
ftlra,  of  simony,  and  of  the  marriage  of  priests.  Ha 
devoted  Ihroughont  hia  lifb  a  special  attention  to  the 
refonnation  of  the  clergy,  and  waa  a  steadfast  adher- 
ent of  the  theological  method  of  the  earlier  fathers  in 
opposition  to  the  risins  schotasticifm.  He  even  went 
to  6r  as  to  charge  the  iloguter  Stitaitianim  with  her- 
esy. His  eagerness  in  combating  Adoptisniim  and 
Nestcrianirm  carried  him  off  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  he  used  many  expressions  on  Ihe  person  of  Christ 
wbich  seem  to  be  Eutychian.  Ofhis  writings,  a  com- 
mentary  on  the  64th  Pralm.ln  which  he  treats  of  the 
corrupt  condition  of  the  Church,  fa  best  known.  He 
gives,  himself,  a  list  oi  all  his  works,  in  the  preface  to 
the  Commentary  tn  the  Psalms,  vhich  has  been  pub- 
lished hy  Pel  as  tbe  Rflh  volume  of  bis  Thitatma 
Antcdolormt,  in  17!8.  Some  of  these  works  have  not 
yet  been  found.  Thoae  that  are  known  are  giyan  in 
Migne,  Palrologia  Lalna,  t-ola.  cxciii,  ciciv.  —  See 
Heriog,  Rrfd-Eneyklop.  v,  49;  Neander,  Clamk  BtM. 
lary  (Torrej''s  trsnsl.,  vol,  iv>,     (A.  J,  S.) 

Oer'lElm  (always  with  the  prrflx  D^ni  nh,  /Tor 
GerUzim',  i/omt  n/the  Ctrtilti  [from  "^"If.  Girita', 
dwellers  in  a  Kiorm  (i,  e.  desert)  land,  frcin  t'^t,  go- 
rat,  lo  ru«  off;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued  hy  Da^-ia, 
1  Sum.  -txvii,  8] ;  Sept.  rapi^'v,  Josephns  laciZiiv) 
Mid  E&AL  worn  two  mountains  of  Samaris,  forming 
tbe  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  nhich  contained  tho 
ancient  toM-n  of  Shcchem,  the  present  Nablils.  From 
this  connection  It  is  beet  lo  notice  tbem  together.  The 
valley  which  these  mounuina  enclose  ia  about  SOO  or 
niO  paces  wide,  by  abovo  three  milea  in  length ;  and 
Mount  Ebsl  rlara  on  tbe  tight  band  and  Geriiim  on 
the  left  hand  of  tbe  valley  (which  extenda  west-north- 
weat)  aa  a  person  approaches  Shechem  ftom  Jemaa- 
lem(seeRitler,£nfjt.xrl,641aq.).  These  two  moon. 
tains  were  the  scene  of  a  grand  ceremony — perbapa 
the  most  grand  in  the  hiitorj  of  nations— duly  per- 
formed hy  Joebna  aa  aoon  as  he  gained  poBsaslon  of 
the  Promised  I-and  (Deut.  xxvU;  Josh,  vlil,  80-85). 
See  below.  Theae  mountains  are  mentioned  l>y  Jose- 
phuB  as  being  similarly  situated  on  either  side  of  She- 
{.4b/,  iv,  P,  **).     He  also  refcra  to  Ibe  temple 
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built  upon  one  of  them  by  the  Samuitang  afUr  ths 
ozile  u  the  a«at  of  their  naCionil  wanhi|)  lAnl,  xi,  7, 
8;  8,2-6),  urFlst«di[iCheApocr7pKii(-2Miiecvi,2). 
Sm  below.  la  order  to  juitiiy  tbclr  tradltloui  in  tbia 
iMpcct,  they  bava  comipted  tbe  reading  of  their  text 
af  the  Penuteuch  in  Deut.  xsTii,  4,  ao  as  to  read 
"G«rizini"  iaitekd  of  "Ebal."  It  wu  rraiii  tbo  top 
of  tbifl  mountain  that  JothaiD  utter^  the  fanioaa  para- 
ble of  the  treea  to  tbe  Sbecbemile  inaurrectiuniati  un- 
der Abimvlecb,  gathered  in  tbe  plain  below  (Judg.  ii, 
7),  a  position  from  which  he  could  eaallj  be  h«ard  (soe 
Hackett'i  jauHnt.  of  Script,  p.  198).  Tbe  (Keut  of 
tbe  bill  i*  ra  difficult  tbtt,  ere  my  of  tbe  foUowerg  of 
Atdmelech  cuuld  climb  it,  Jotbam  would  be  fa  »,mj 
UDODg  the  defile*  of  the  nragfaboring  mountain*.    Sm 

JOTHAH. 

I.  Mount  Oeriziin  baa  been  fullf  deaeribed  bv  lev- 
aril  travellers  who  have  ascended  it.  The  lateat  and 
mostcumplela  accountof  the  objects  of  interett  extant 
upon  it  may  be  fonnil  in  VI.  Saulcy'e  A'orrutice,  chap. 
vlli,  where  also  its  history  i>  given  in  detail.  See  alro 
Bobinaon'a  MM.  Aunirobw,  iii,  96  sq. ;  Olin'a  TVanfa, 
ii.SJOiq.  Dr.  RobinaoD  aaya :  "HonntsGeriiim  and 
Ebal  liH  in  ateep,  rocky  preclidcaa  immediately  irom 
the  valley  on  each  aide,  apparently  some  800  feet  in 
height.  The  aidea  of  both  tbeae  mountain!  aa  here 
Men  (i.  e.  from  Nabma)  were,  to  our  eyos,  eqaally 
naked  and  sterile.  The  aide  of  the  northern  monntain, 
Ebal,  aloniz  tbe  foot,  ia  full  of  ancient  excavated  Mp- 
nlchtci.  The  southern  mountain  ia  now  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Jdml  tUTiir,  though  tbe  name  Oeriiim  is 
known  at  leaat  to  tbe  Sjmaiilans.  Tbe  modern  ap- 
pellation of  EInl  we  did  not  learn."  Dr.Olin  atatea 
that  tbe  summit  of  Geriiim  ia  aomewhat  higher  than 
that  of  Ebal.  Tbe  lop  of  Qeriiim  BBbids  a  command- 
ing view  of  a  considerable  region,  chiefly  occnpied 
with  mountains  of  infi-riur  elevation,  bat  also  embrac- 
ing several  froitfui  valleys,  especially  those  of  Nab- 
IQa  and  of  wady  Sabl,  through  which  lies  tbe  road  to 
Jeruulem.  A  great  number  of  villages  are  seen  oil 
aloni;  Its  nartb-eastem  side,  upon  high  and  apparently 
precipitous  spurs  of  the  mountain  which  push  out  into 
the  valley  from  (wady  Sabl)  tbe  miin  ridge.  Culd- 
Tatinn  is  carried  quite  to  tbe  top  of  the  mountains, 
which  an  adorned  with  plantationa  of  ftult-trees. 
while  every  level  apot  and  a  vast  number  of  small 
lielda,  snpportsd  by  terraraa,  are  sown  in  wheat.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  table-land  on  the  summit 
of  Gerizun  itself  exMliils  marks  of  recent  tillage. 
Uount  Ebal.  as  viewed  from  Gerlzim,  spreads  out,  like 
the  latter,  into  a  table-land,  but  ia  apparently  rocky  ' 
and  more  broken,  and  less  auaceptilile  of  cultiration. 
Uonnt  Oerizim  ia  ascended  by  two  well-worn  tracks, 
one  leading  from  tbe  town  of  NablOs  at  Ita  western 
Bitiemily,  the  other  from  the  valley  on  its  northern 
side,  near  one  of  the  two  spots  pcdnted  out  us  Joaeph'a  ' 
tomb.  It  is  on  tbe  eastern  eslremity  of  the  rid^  I 
that  the  holy  places  of  the  Samaritsns  arc  collected. 
First,  there  occurs  the  small  hole  In  the  rocky  ground 
where  the  lamb  ia  roasted  on  tbe  evening  of  the  Paav 
over ;  next,  the  large  atone  structure  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple.  In  one  of  the  towers  of 
this  edifice,  on  the  north-eist  angle,  is  tbe  tomb  of  a 
Huasulman  asint.  Sheik  Ghrinem.  Under  the  south- 
ern wall  of  this  castle  or  temple  is  a  line  of  rocky 
siaht,  called  the  "ten  stones,"  in  commemoration  of 
the  t«n  (or  twelve)  stones  brought  by  Joshua,  or  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  the  northern  kingdom;  they  have  ev- 
ity  appearance  of  a  large  rocky  platform,  divided  by 
twelve  distinctly  marked  naSaral  fissures.  Beyond 
this  platform,  still  further  to  Ihe  east,  is  a  smooth  sur- 
face of  rock,  sloping  down  to  a  hole  on  its  south  side  ; 
the  scene,  accordinff  to  Samaritan  tiadition,  which 
some  recent  travellers  have  endeavored  lo  vindicate, 
of  Abraham's  naerifice  (Mnriah,  Gen.  xxiv),  of  bis 
mating  with  Melfhiiedek  (Gen.  xlv ;  so  Theodotus  in 
Boaobius,  Pnp,  ev.  ix,  32),  and  aereral  other  aacnd 
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events.  (Sea  SUnley's  5mn' awf /li&A,  p.  MS.)  lb 
Bartlett  alM  ascended  Klount  Ebal,  but  he  say*  k 
"  could  discover  no  trace  of  hy-gime  g«neratians.  tboagli 
the  view,  like  that  ftom  Geriiim,  is  eplendid  and  ci- 
tansive"  {FooWtpt  of  oar  Ijiri,  p.  186).  Tbe  remaiB 
of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gcrliim  ar«  fiilly  dooibnl 
by  Thomson  {land  atui  Boot,  ii,  S13  sq.).— Kitto,  >.T. 
S«e  ShecHRm. 


FoandiUani  dT  Somarilan  Temple  ca  Gertala. 


2.  The  leading  historical  incidents  e 
tlount  Gerizini  are  of  a  highly  interastuig  cnaraeta, 
and  some  of  them  (as  above  intimated)  have  been  tht 
subjects  of  controieray. 

(I.)  Hi^h  places  bad  a  peculiar  charm  atUcbel  fa) 
tbem  in  those  days  of  external  obaervance.  The  law 
was  delivercJ  from  Sinai ;  the  hloatings  and  curses  af- 
fixed to  the  pcrformauca  or  neglect  of  it  were  directs] 
to  be  pronounced  upon  Geriiim  end  EbaL  (Sn  Ui- 
cbnelia,  Ds  niantii*t  Ebal  el  Cnriuni,  Argent.  1773; 
Stiebritz,  I'iadicia  rHv  b3''$  coitfra  AauBcaMoi,  Hal. 
1767;  Zeircl,iJ.  ib.  1766;  Versbuit,  De  iectiaK  »mir. 
ad  loc.,  Fntnec.  1767.)  Six  of  tbe  trib«~-Sim««, 
Levi  (bat  Joseph  being  represented  by  two  tribes, 
Levi's  actuol  place  probibly  was  oa  assigned  below). 
Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Ben]an:in,  wen  tu  take 
their  stand  upon  the  Gnrmer  to  bless;  and  six,  mine- 
Iv,  Reuben,  Gad.  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan.  and  Naphtab, 
upon  the  latter  lo  curse  (Deut.  xitcii,  ]3-lg).  Ap- 
parently, the  ark  halted  midway  between  the  two 
mnuntains,  encompassed  by  the  priests  and  Lerilai, 
1  thus  divided  by  it  into  two  hsnds,  with  Joahna  far 
their  corvphaus.  Ha  read  the  blessings  and  cunioga 
successively  (Josh,  viii,  88,  M),  10  he  re.«eboed  l>y  tbe 
Lerites  on  either  side  of  him,  and  responded  to  by  Ibe 
tribes  in  their  doable  array  with  a  loud  Amen  ([>eirt. 
xivii,  14).  Curionslv  enoufch,  only  the  fiirmnla  tot 
the  curaea  is  given  (Ibid,  v,  14-2G);  and  it  was  Bpon 
Ebal,  and  not  Gcrliim,  that  tbe  altar  of  the  wbde 
unwroUEht  stone  waa  to  be  built,  and  the  huge  plaK 
tared  atones,  with  tbe  words  of  the  law  (Josh,  viii,  SI; 
Joiepbns,  AiU.  iv,  8,  44,  limits  them  to  the  ble*«Dgs 
and  corses  just  pronounced)  written  upon  tbem,  wan 
to  be  set  ap  (Deut.  xxvii,  4-(J)-«  signlBcant  omen  (cr 
n  people  entering  Joyously  upon  their  new  inherilamB, 
and  vet  tbe  song  of  tloees  abounds  with  forebodiB^s 
sdll  more  sinister  and  plain-spoken  (DeuL  XX3tiii,S, 
6,  and  16-28).     See  Johhda. 

(2.)  The  next  question  is.  Has  Moses  defined  the  I» 
calitieaorEbalaDdGerizfmP   Staading  on  the  eulen 


sida  of  (he  Jordui,  In  the  bud  of  HmIj  (Daot.  1, 6),  he 
ukii  "  An  tbey  not  on  th«  oCber  >iile  Junlim,  by  the 
waj'  vhen  tba  tun  goeth  down  (i. «.  at  Bame  dliUnce 
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ritory — not  these  niautit«itu— «oninieac<d  aver  atiainst 
tiilj^lj  »e  Patrick  on  Deat.  xi,  30),  Iwside  the  pluini 
of  Moreh?"  .  .  .  Thew  clewing  wurda  would  *aeni  to 
mark  tbeir  tite  with  aniuiul  girecition ;  far  in  Gen. 
xii,  G"  the  plain  (SapL- oat'}  of  Mon!h"ii  expresalj- 
oonnected  with  "the  place  ot  Sicbuin  or Shachein"  (N. 
T.  SycAtm  arSf^ar,  wbich  lait  form  to  tbou;;ht  to  con- 
Toy  m  reproach.  Sea  Reland,  DUi.  im  O'erixim,  In  UgO- 
lini.  Till.  p.  dccxiv ;  in  Joeepbiu  tho  rotni  U  Sirima), 
Mid  ucordin);ly  Jud)[.  Ix,  T,  Jotbaiii  is  made  to  oddreae 

top  of  Mount  Gerixiui."  The  "liill  of  Mo.eb,"  men- 
tioned in  the  hiatoT^'  of  Gideon  hia  fitlier,  may  have 

tainly  could  not  have  been  furtber  louth  (ciimp.  tI,  33, 
and  vii,  I).  Wu  it  therefore  prejudice,  or  neglect  of 
the  trUD  impoit  of  these  paswiccs,  tliat  niado  Kuaebioa 
noil  Epiphanius,  both  nativei  of  Palestine,  concur  In 
placing  Elal  and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  fiirmor 
charging  the  Samaritans  with  grave  error  fur  alSnn- 
ing  tbem  to  be  near  Ncapolis?  (Kcland,  J'tMtrl.,  aa 
above,  p.  dccix).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  oaaured, 
namely,  that  their  acripturnl  site  must  have  boen.  In 
the  fourth  century,  loit  to  all  liut  the  Samaritunr,  oth- 
eroiTC  these  two  fithera  would  have  spoken  very  dif- 
ferently. It  IB  trae  that  they  consider  the  Samaritan 
hypotheais  irreconcildlilfl  with  Deut.  xl,  SO,  which  it 
hjs  already  been  shown  nut  tu  he.  A  more  formidable 
abjection  would  have  l.oen  that  Jdshui  could  not  have 
marched  from  Ai  t^  Shcchem,  through  a  hostile  coun- 
try, to  perform  the  al'ove  solemnity,  and  retraced  hit 
step*  to  soon  afterwurds  to  Gilgal,  as  la  have  been 
found  there  by  the  Gibwrtitea  (Josh,  ix,  G ;  comp.  viii, 
80- 3u).  Yet  thediitince  1>et«ecn  Ai  and  Shechetn  ii 
not  so  long  (under  two  d.iys'  jou.ncy).  Neither  on 
rval  implied  in  the  context  of  the  former  pas- 
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BuppositioD  that  the  Utter  paisaige  has  been  mi>piaced. 
The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the  wide  Interval 
between  the  two  mountains  at  Shochem"  (Stanley,  S. 
a^F.  p.  238.  ante),  is  still  more  easily  disposed  ot  if 
we  consider  the  Msssings  and  curses  to  have  been  pro- 
nonnccd  by  the  Levltes,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley — thus  abridging  the  distance  by  one  half— and 
not  by  the  six  trilies  on  either  hill,  who  only  respond- 
ol.  How  indeed  coold  600,000  men  and  upwards,  be- 
*id«t  women  and  children  (camp.  N'umh.  il,S2  with 
Jndg.  XX,  3  and  IT),  have  been  accommodated  in  a 
snuller  space?  Besides,  in  those  days  of  assemblies 
"  sub  dio,"  tbe  tense  of  bearing  most  have  been  nec- 
ctaarily  more  acnte,  Juit  as,  before  the  aids  of  writing 
and  prinUng,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  nuy  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  ia  no  room  for 
doubting  the  Bcriptuml  posillan  of  Ebal  and  GeHiIm 
to  have  been — where  they  are  now  placed — in  the  ter- 
ritory of  tho  tribe  of  Ephnlm;  tbe  latter  ofthem  over- 
banging  the  city  of  Shechem  or  Sicims,  as  Josephus, 
following  the  s^ptural  narrative,  anerts.  Even  Ku- 
tebins,  in  another  Kork  of  his  {Prop.  /.'nnf.  iz,  S2). 
quotes  some  lines  from  llieodotus.  In  which  the  true 
poaitinn  of  Ebal  and  Gerium  is  described  with  great 
f'lTCD  and  accuracy;  and  Sl  Jerome,  while  following 
Ensebiua  in  the  (htomiuAcim,  in  hia  ordinary  cnrre- 

tpolis,  the  well  of  Jacoli,  ami  lIountGcriiim  (/.71.  cviii, 
e.  18,  cd.  Uigne).  I'mcopiuB  of  Oata  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Euseliiu>,  and  that  clumsily  (Keland, 
Palatl.  ii,13,  p.  603) ;  but  his  more  accnrate  namesalie 
ofCaaareB  exprrs.alv  luacns  that  Geriiiin  rose  over 
Maapolis  iDe  Ajt^f^v,  7>-that  Ebal  was  not  a  peU 
ofGsriiim  (see  Quaresm.  A'faciU  T.  S.  lib.  vii,  per.  i. 
c.  Si,  but  S  distinct  mountain  to  the  north  of  it,  and 
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separated  from  It  by  the  valley  In  which  Shechera 
stood,  HB  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove ;  nor  again, 
that  Ebal  was  entlntly  barren,  which  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  now ;  while  Geriiim  was  tbe  same  proverb  Ibr 
verdure  and  gashing  ritls  fonnerly  that  it  is  now,  at 
least  where  it  descends  towards  Ksbliis.     Sea  EnAi. 

(3,)  It  ia  a  tiir  more  important  question  whether,  as 
the  Samaritans  believe,  Geriaim  was  the  mountain  m 
which  Al>raham  was  directed  to  offer  hiA  son  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxli,  9,  and  tq.).  It  has  bean  observed  (hat  it 
is  mt  the  mountain,  but  tbo  district  which  Is  there 
called  Uorijh  (of  the  same  root  with  .Varil, :  Fee  Com. 
a  Lapid.  en  Gen.  xii,  6),  and  that  atibctieitllg  to  the 
I  Dccumnce  which  took  placo  "  upon  one  of  tlie  moun- 
,  taint"  in  ita  vicinity— a  consideration  wbich  of  itself 
,  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality,  alrtady  known 
:  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  pUins  of  Mnreh, "  the  land 
of  vision,"  "tho  high  land,"  and  therefore  consistent- 
ly "Che  land  of  ade ration," or  "religious  worship,"  as 
it  is  varioDsly  explained.  That  all  these  interpreta- 
tions ara  incomparably  mora  applicable  to  the  nataral 
features  of  Gerizim  and  ita  nelgbborbood  than  to  the 
hillock  (in  comparison)  upon  which  Solomon  built  bis 

I  both.  Jerusalem  onqnestionably  stands  upon  high 
I  gronnd ;  but  owing  lo  tbe  bills  "  round  about"  it,  can- 
not be  seen  on  any  sida  from  any  great  distance  \  nor, 

vision  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount  Olivet, 
I  which  must  always  have  lowered  over  the  small  eml- 
I  nences  at  its  base  to  the  southwest,  the  view  cannot  be 
I  named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from  Qeritim, 
I  which  Is  one  of  tbe  Anast  In  Palestine,  commanding,  ai 
I  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  SSOO  feet  (Arrow. 
\sm\th,Grograpk.l>i<t.<ifllu  //.  &  p.  I4S), "  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  wett,  the  snowy  heights  of  Her- 
mon  on  the  north,  on  the  east  the  wall  of  the  trana- 
Jordanic  mountains,  broken  by  tbe  deep  cleft  of  the 
Jabbot"  (Stanley.  S.  and  P.  [>.  aSS),  and  the  lovely  and 
tortaout  expanse  of  plain  (the  Mujibna)  stretched  as  a 
carpet  of  many  colors  beneath  iu  feet.  Neither  is  the 
appearance  which  it  would  "present  to  a  traveller 
advancing  vp  the  Philistine  plain"  (ii.  p.  SfiS) — the  di- 
rection from  which  Abtaham  came — to  be  overlooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  "land  of  Ho- 
riah"  was  only  thut  designated  as  containing  the  nota- 
ble mountain  there  referred  to;  and  any  of  the  bills 
about  Jerusalem  are  soSciently  conspicuous  for  the 
purpose.     Abraham   was  undoubtedly  at  Beersheba 
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nand  (comp.  Gen 


and  xiii.  1-3. 19).  Itappears  from  the  ni 
on  the  third  day  he  reached  the  place,  offered  the  sao- 
Hlice,  tnd  returned  to  the  tpot  where  be  had  left  hit 
servants.  The  distance  from  Beersheba  to  Gerizim  It 
aboDt  70  geographical  miles,  as  the  vrow  flies,  which, 
in  such  a  country,  will  give  90  of  actual  travel.  Abra- 
ham's servants  were  on  foot,  carrying  wood ;  Isaac- 
was  also  on  foot,  and  Abraham  rode  an  ast.  It  is 
not,1ndeed.  absolutely  necesssrv,  as  Hr.  Porter  thinks 
{Hand-bonk  of  S.  md  I',  i.  B8S),  that  he  fhould  have 
ilaned  from  Beersheba  (see  Gen.  xsi,  8-!—"  the  whole 
land  being  befor 
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if  the  third  day,  he  wonld  arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sha- 
■on,  exactly  where  tbe  massive  height  of  Gerizim  is 
risible  afar  off*'  (Stanley,  p.  248),  and  from  ther.ce, 
I  with  tbo  monnt  always  in  view,  he  would  proceed  to 
the  exact  "place  which  God  had  told  him  of"  In  all 
solemnity— for  again,  it  it  not  necessary  thut  he  should 
have  arrived  on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day. 
All  that  is  said  In  the  narrative  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  partrd  ttum  the 
young  men,  and  went  OD  together  alone.  Still  thia 
interpretation  is  not  the  natural  and  obvious  one,  and 
snppntea  too  protracted  a  Journey  for  the  circnm- 
sUnces.  1  he  Samaritans,  therefore,  through  whom 
tba  tradition  of  tbe  tite  of  (leriiim  baa  be>n  presened, 
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m  piotMbly  vrong  when  Ilia?  point  ont  still— lu  the? 
have  done  from  time  immemarial— Geriiim  as  the  hill 
Bpon  vhich  Alirabun's  "fiiith  was  mule  perfect;"  ■ 
ikatara]  re0uU  of  their  deAire  to  magnify  their  national 
wat  of  worship.  It  is,  moreover,  atrauge  that  a  place 
once  CBlled  by  the  "  Father  of  the  falthfal"  Jebovah- 
Jlreh,  abould  h^ve  been  mer^d  bj  Moeea,  and  ever 
afterwards,  in  a  general  name  ao  different  from  it  in 
sense  and  Dri>^D  a9  Gerizlm.  JoMphui^  in  nwre  than 
one  place,  asserts  that  where  Abraliam  offered,  there 
the  Temple  was  afterwards  buitt  {Ant.  1, 18,  2,-  vii.  13, 
9).  St.  Jerome  (bllows  Josephns  (fimat.  in  Geo.  xxli, 
6,  ed.  Migne),  and  the  Bshbinlcal  tradi^ons  respecting 
HoDnt  Hotiah  are  slrongl?  in  the  same  direction  (Cu- 
naus,  lie  Repabl.  Hrb.  li,  12).  The  Christian  tradt- 
tioD,  which  mikes  the  site  ot  AI>Talum's  sacriHco  to 
have  tieen  on  Calvar?,  is  merel?  a  monkish  transfer- 
ODce  from  the  Jewish  vicinity.     See  Moriau. 

(4.)  Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  Is  still  less 
tnutworthy,  viz.,  that  Mount  Geriiim  was  the  apot 
where  Melchiiedek,  met  Abraham — thongh  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that  neighborhood 
(Gen.  xxniii,  IS ;  Stinley,  8.  and  P.  y.  347,  and  sq,). 
The  flrst  altar'erected  in  the  land  of  Abraham,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  him  in  It,  wai 
plain  of  Moreh,  near  Sichem  (Gen.  xii,  6); 
moantain  overhanging  that  city  had  not  in  ai 
as  yet,  been  liallowed  to  him  by  any  decisivt 
rence.  He  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  supposed 
deviated  from  his  load  fo  f         • '  ■   • 
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bad  set  his  hands  b«e,  wai 
stroy  the  temple  upon  Geriiim,  after  it  bad  atooiltitae 
200'years  (_Ant.  xiii,  E),  1).  Bnt  the  deatmctiOD  ¥ 
their  temple  by  no  means  criuhed  the  rannr  of  tks 
Samaritans.  The  road  from  Galilee  to  Judea  Lv 
then,  aa  now,  through  Samaria,  skirting  the  fool  of 
Geriiim  (John  iv,  1).  Haio  waa  a  mnstaiit  mxaikD 
for  religious  controversy  and  for  oatrage.  "  How  b 
it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of  me,  whidi 
am  a  woman  of  Samaria?"  said  the  female  to  our  Idd 
at  the  wall  of  Jacob— where  both  partiea  would  alwan 
be  aura  to  maeL  "  Onr  btfaera  worshipped  in  liii 
mountain,  and  ye  aay  that  in  Jemsaletn  is  the  ^acr 
where  men  ought  to  worship?"  .  .  .  Sabaequrally  wr 
read  of  the  depiedationa  committed  on  that  nad  upoa 
a  party  of  Galilcins  (HM.  xic,  6, 1).  The  liberal  at. 
Citude,  flrst  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  fais  diacipk* 
(Acts  viii,  14),  was  Ihrown  away  npon  all  then  vbe 
would  not  abandon  their  creed.     Geriiii       ' 
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would  have  fonnd  the  king  of  Sodom  so  far  away  from 
his  own  territory  (Gen.  xlv,  17,  and  aq.).  See  Siiaveh, 
Vallbv  or.  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  buQt  was 
not  m  Qerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend,  though 
pTotubly  about  Its  base,  at  the  head  of  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  Ebal,  "  in  the  parcel  of  a  field"  which  that 
patriarch  purchased  from  the  children  of  Hamor,  and 
where  he  spread  bis  tent  (Gen.  xxxiil,  18-20).  Hero 
wai  likewise  his  well  (John  iv,  G),  and  the  tomb  of 
bis  son  Joseph  (Josh,  xxiv,  ii),  both  of  whidi  are  still 
shown,  the  formor  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a 
vaulted  chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  charch  hard 
by  (Robinson,  Biht.  Ba.  ii,  283)  the  Utter  with  "  a 
fhiitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  whitewashed  incloaure, 
and  befbre  it  two  dwarf  pillara  hollowed  out  at  tho 
top  to  receive  lamps,  which  ara  lighted  ovary  Friday 
or  Hohainmedan  Sabbath.  There  is,  however,  anoth- 
er Mohammedan  monument  claiming  to  bo  tho  s^d 
tomb  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  241  note).  The  tradition 
(Robinson,  il,  283  note)  that  the  twelve  patriarchs  were 
hnrled  there  likewise  (it  should  have  mado  them  eleven 
without  Joseph,  or  thirteen  including  his  two  sons)  is 
probably  on  erroneous  Inference  from  Acts  vii,  16 
(where  nuro;  is  not  to  be  bicluded  In  the  subject  of 
liiriSiiaav;  see  Hackett,  ad  loc.).      See  MblcUizb- 

(S.)  We  now  entor  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
to^  of  Geriiim.  According  to  Josephus,  a  marriage 
eoDtracted  iietween  Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddus,  tho 
then  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Cnthcan  (comp.  2  Kings  xvii,  24),  having  created  a 
great  stir  amongst  the  Jews  (who  bad  been  strictly 
forbidden  to  contract  alien  marriages;  Ezra  ix,  2 ; 
Neh.  xiii,  23)— Snnballat,  In  order  to  reconcile  his  son- 
in-law  to  this  unpopular  affinity,  obtained  leave  fram 
Alexander  the  Great  to  build  a  temple  upon  Mount 
Geriiim.  and  to  inaugnrate  there  a  priesthood  and  al- 
tar rival  to  those  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  il,  B,  2-4,  and, 
for  the  harmnniiing  of  the  names  and  date,  Prideanx, 
Camert.  i,  398,  and  sq.,  M'Caal's  edit.).      >'  Samaria 

nfuge  and  asvlnm  of  the  refractory  Jews"  {Ond-i  see 
alas  Joseph.  Ant.  xl,  8,  7),  and  for  a  lime,  at  least,  their 
temple  seems  to  have  been  called  bv  the  name  of  a 
Greek  dfity  (Anl.  xii,  6,  5).  Hpnce'one  of  the  Arst 
acts  of  Hyrcanus,  when  the  death  of  Antiocbus  Sidetea 


One,  under  Pilate,  while  It  led  to  their  se- 
vere chastisement,  procured  the  diSKrac«  of  that  ill- 
starred  mat^struta,  who  had  crucified  ^^  Jnus,  the  king 
of  the  Jew^"  with  impunity  (,Anl.  xviii,  4. 1).  An- 
other hostile  gathering  on  the  same  spot  cansed  a 
slaughter  of  10,600  of  them  under  Vespasian.  It  ii  re- 
markable that,  in  this  instance,  want  of  water  is  swd 
to  have  made  them  easy  victims ;  lo  that  the  delidsaa- 
\y  cold  and  pure  spring  on  the  summit  of  Geriiin 
most  have  (kllcd  before  fo  great  a  multitude  (  War.  m. 
7,  32).  At  length  their  eggressiona  w^rc  directed 
against  the  Christians  inhabiting  Nmpolii — now  pnw- 
crful,  and  under  a  bishop— in  the  reign  of  Zeno.  Trr- 
ebinllius  at  once  carried  the  Dews  of  Ihia  outrage  to 
Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were  forcibly  ejected  frm 
Geriiim,  which  was  handed  over  to  the  Christians,  and 
adorned  with  a  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin;  to  some 
extent  fortifiefl,  and  even  guarded.  This  not  proring 
FufiScientto  repel  the  foe.  Juhtinian  boilt  a  second  wall 
round  the  church,  which  his  historian  save  defiid  all 
attacks  (Procop.  Dt  -t^^f.  v,  7),  It  is  probably  tk* 
mlns  of  these  Imlldings  which  meet  the  rye  of  the 
modem  traveller  (Porter,  Bandb.  ofS.  and  /'.  ii.  339). 
Prerkiusly  to  this  time  tbe  Samaritans  had  been  a  na- 
merous  and  important  sect — sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to 
l>e  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews  and  Cdks- 
lists  in  the  Tliodosian  C<kIp.  This  last  outrage  led  Is 
their  comparative  disappearnnca  from  history.  Trav- 
ellers of  the  12th,  I4th,  and  17th  cenmrirs  take  notin 
of  their  existence,  liut  extreme  paucity  {Karb/  Tratd- 
Itri,  by  Wright,  p.  81, 181,  and  182),  and  their  numbers 
now,  as  in  those  days,  is  said  to  be  lielow  300  (Robis- 
Bon,  Bib.  Ra.  ii,  282,  Sd  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  oar 
subject  to  Geriiim,  and  therefore  can  onlv  touch  npee 
the  Samaritans,  or  their  city  Nespolis,  so  far  as  their 
hbtory  connects  direclly  with  thst  of  the  monntaia. 
Wo  may  observe,  however,  that  aa  it  was  undoabtcdl* 
this  mounUin  of  which  our  Lord  had  said,  "Woma^, 
believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  (i.  e.  exclusive- 
ly), worship  the  Father"  (John  iv,  21)— so  likcw  ise  rt 
Is  a  singular  historical  fact,  that  tbe  Samaritans  have 
continued  on  thia  self-same  mountain  century  after 
century,  with  tbe  briefest  interraptions,  to  worsbip  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  custom  ever  since  to  tbe  pres- 
ent day.  While  the  Jews — expelled  tmn  Jerasolna. 
and  therefore  no  longer  able  to  offer  op  bloody  saeri- 
flces  according  to  the  law  of  Moses — have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of  tbor 
destiny ;  hers  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been  offered  Bp 
In  all  ages  of  the  Christian  ssra  liy  a  small  but  Doited 
nationality  (the  spot  Is  accDratelv  marked  out  by  Dr. 
H.,  Bin.  Bf.  ii,  277).  Their  copj'  of  the  law,  probably 
the  work  of  Hanaseeh,  and  known  lo  the  fathers  of 
the  2d  and  3d  centuries  (Prideaux,  Oonnrtlitni,  i,  600; 
and  Robinson,  K,  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th.  vmdinMd 
trom  oblivion  by  Scaliger,  Usher,  HDriniiB,aiid  othen; 
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and  no  tnTellor  now  vbtti  Psteitine  whhout  mahjng 
a  tigbt  of  it  one  of  bii  prime  ab}ecti.  Qeriiini  ii  iike- 
iiriae  itill  to  tta«  SimmriUna  what  Jernaalf  m  u  to  tha 
Jewi,  and  Mecca  to  tlia  Hohtttnmedan*.  'Vbt'a  pn»- 
CcatioDS  >TS  dinctad  towards  it,  wherever  they  are ;  it) 
liolieat  spot  In  their  eatiinatlan  being  the  traditional 
aite  or  the  tabernacle,  near  that  on  which  IhE;  believe 
Abraham  to  luve  ofTerad  hia  ion.     Itoth  Iheoe  spota 

mound  of  aabes,  aimilBr  to  the  larger  and  more  cele- 
ImitDd  one  north  of  JemulBm;  callected,  it  is  uld, 
ttom  the  uerificea  of  each  sncceMive  age  (Dr.  R, 
Bibl.  Ra.  ii,  202  and  399,  evidently  did  not  >ra  tUa  tm 
Gerlzim}.  Into  their  mors  legendary  traditions  re- 
npecting  Geiliim,  and  the  story  of  their  alleged,  wor- 
ship of  a  dove—doe  to  the  Jews,  their  eneniie«(lteliDd, 
jMb.  iq>.  VgoSn.  Thaaur.  vii,  p.  dccxxlx-Xxxiii) — it  is 
needleai  to  enter.    See  Samauitanb. 

OeilMlte.    See  Gezrite. 

Oerlaoh,  Orro  vok,  a  German  theologian,  was 
txirn  in  1801  at  Berlin,  and  studied  (irst  law  anil  then 
theology  at  the  Dniverajty  there.  In  1828  be  became 
priaa  ducat  in  theology  j  in  18S1,  pastor  of  the  Eliza- 
beth-Kircbe;  in  181T,  mart  preacher;  in  ISiS,  pro-, 
feesor  ordinarins  of  theology.  Ho  was  a  man  of  ear- 
nest piety,  and  labored  lealausly  as  pastor  and  in  foe- 
tering  miuione  at  home  and  abroad.  In  this  reipect 
he  has  been  called  "  the  Waeley"  of  the  Berlin  Church. 
The  translation  of  Wesley's  leinian  on  "Awake,  thou 
that  eleepest!"  was  his  flnt  literary  work.  Ha  trans- 
lated Baxter's  Smit't  Rat  into  German.  Hia  reputa- 
tion was  largely  eitendtd  bv  his  Commenlar  i.  N.  T. 
(Berlin,  18*1;  8d  ed.  1844,  2  Vols.  8vo ;  new  ed.  1858). 
The  O.  T.  was  also  added,  the  whole  under  the  title 
Die  htiiige  Schrift  naeh  LiMa-'i  Utbrrttiung  mil  £'in- 
tatangtn  u.  irUdrtndm  .4 nwerfan^ai  (1847-53,  6  vols.). 
He  also  published  a  new  edition  of  Helect  writini^  of 
Lntber  (Beil.  1840-48,  24  toU.) -.—SeSg.  Ziatand  da- 
AKgU.KirAe(foaa».m,\Sib)i—KircbtichtATma,pJI>g<i 
(trans,  from  Chalmers,  1647).  The  last  two  work^  were 
the  fruit  of  a  lour  in  England  and  Scotland,  under- 
Uken  by  Gsrlach  in  1842  at  tho  command  of  the  king, 
to  investigate  the  workings  nf  British  Christianity. 
GerUch  died  at  Berlin,  greatly  lamented,  Oct,  24, 1849. 
—Afttiodiit  Quarterlg  Reeiev,  April,  18 :9,  p.  268 ;  Her- 
log,  ReaLEneyUop.  v,  83, 

Oarle,  CHniSTOPHK-AnTnixiE,  a  French  relii^oos 
pDthosiast,  was  bom  A.D.  1740,  in  Anvergne,  and  died 
About  1805.  When  quite  a  young  man  ho  entered  the 
order  of  Carthusian  monks,  and  toon  afterwards  was 
made  prior  of  Pont-8ainte.Harie.  In  178!)  he  was 
chosen  deputy  to  the  Estates  General  by  the  clergy  of 
Biom,  and  was  one  of  the  lirst  representatives  of  the 
clergy  who  supported  the  policy  of  the  Tieis  Etat.  In 
the  famous  TennU-Cotirt  session  of  the  National  As- 
tern lily  (5to»MiIti7eHd^/ViH>M)  he  exhibited  so  much 
earnestness  and  patriotic  fen-or  that  David  assigned 
him  a  conspicnous  piece  in  his  psinting  {Sermfnt  rfu 
Jen  dt  Pcmmt)  (Tennis-Court  Oith)  representing  tho 
most  imposing  scene  in  that  meeting.  Having  Ikecome 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Assemblv,  Gerle  pro. 
posed,  Dec.  12, 1789,  that  all  monks  who  wished  to  do 
so  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the  monasteriea  of 
their  order  and  live  according  to  thdr  particular  rales, 
proviiled  they  conformed  to  the  general  laws,  and. 
April  1?,  1790,  urged  In  vain  the  Issuing  a  proelama- 1 
tk>n  d>!claring  tha  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  be  the  only  I 
one  accepted  by  the  French  nation.  In  June  followinj;  i 
he  brought  to  tha  notice  of  the  Convention  the  proph-  ' 
ecies  of  Snsanne  de  Bonie,  of  Perigard,  made  eleven  I 
years  before,  in  regard  to  an  impending  general  revo. 
lotion,  and  the  reforms  consequent  thereon.  In  1792 
he  was  cboaen  one  of  the  electors  of  Paris.  There  was 
a  strange  mlxtore  of  philosophism  and  superstition  In 
hit  natore,  as  was  evinced  by  bis  becoming  a  Theo- 
tiat,  or  fbUowar  of  Catharine  Thios  or  Thiot,  an  old 
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woman  who  atyled  herself  the  mother  of  God,  and  an- 
nounced the  near  advent  of  a  regenerating  Messiah, 
and  in  whose  following  a  number  of  silly,  supersti- 
tious, or  intriguing  characters  were  gathered.  Gerle 
thought  that  both  himself  and  the  French  Revolo^oo 
were  clearly  indicated  in  the  prophecies  bf  Isaiah.  At 
lYieui  vielontries  were  politically  friendly  to  Robes- 
pierre, whom  they  invoked  as  supreme  pontitT,  Robes 
[lierres  enemies  sought  to  increase  tha  odium  agailU' 
bim  by  a  public  enposuie  ottbeir  absurdities,  and  sc 
cordingly  Vadier,  the  organ  of  the  Committee  of  Gen- 
eral Safety,  made  a  report  to  the  National  Convention 
demanding  the  prosecution  of  Thioe,  Gerle,  and  otheit 
as  guilty  of  plotting  a  fanatical  conspiracy,  which  was 
adopted^  and  on  May  IG,  17M,  these  persons  were  ar. 
rested  and  imprisoned  on  the  orders  of  the  committee. 
In  the  excitement  and  confuaion  following  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  they  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten.  Tbioi 
died  in  prison,  and  Dom  Gerle  remained  there  until  the 

of  the  editors  of  the  Mtttager  du  Seir,  and  sfterwards 
employed  in  the  bureaa  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
Banezech.  A  memoir  written  by  him  in  regard  to  his 
arrest  appeared  in  the  Revue  Rttrotptclict,  No.  xi,  2™ 
i^rir,  Nov.  SO,  1835.  ^  Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog.  GiniraU, 
XX,  233-236 ;  Alison,  l/iitmy  n/fxrope,  ill,  92  (Sth  ed. 
Edinburgh,  cr.  flvo).     (J.  W.  M.) 

OenDBla,  8t.    See  Germanus. 

a'eiinalii,Bt.,eiiIia7e,BplBco  near  Paris,  noted 
for  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  Huguenots,  Aug.  8, 1670.  In  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  Protestants  should  thereafter  be 
unmolested  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  treaty 
was  only  made  to  be  broken,  as  the  massacre  of  SL 
Burtholomew,  only  two  years  later  (Aug.  24,  1672), 
terribly  demonstrated.  See  Mosheim,  CAuriA  BUI.  iil, 
178 !  Smedley,  Rrfnnatd  RtUgum  in  Franet,  i,  822. 

Qermain,  St.,  Mamuscrlpta  (Codices  Sak- 
QEHiiASE.fsEa),  the  ntme  of  two  very  ancient  Latin 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  (usually  designated  as  g'  and  g^ 
so  called  from  having  formerly  been  in  tho  tllirary  of 
tho  Benedictine  monastery  of  St-Getmain  des  Prit  at 
Paris,  partially  examined  liy  Harteanay  (whose  cita- 
tions were  repeated  by  Blanchini),  and  afterwarda 
throoghont  by  Sabatier.—Tregeltes,  in  Home's  Inlrod. 
iv,238;  Scrivener,/iiJnNlp.257.    See  MAHotcniPTS, 

BiBUCAI.. 

Qeiman  Baptlata.     See  Ddhkhns,  tad  Hex- 

Gennan  CathoUca,  the  nam«  of  ■  sect  in  Ger- 
many which  sprung  up  in  1844  in  consequence  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  holy  coat  at  Treves  [see  Holt  Coat]. 
This  proceeding;  called  forth  a  vigorons  protest  fh>m 
Johannes  Knnge,  a  priest  in  Silesia,  who,  having  been 
suspended  from  bis  office,  was  living  in  retirement. 
Itonge  addressed  a  public  letter  to  bishop  Arnold!,  of 
Troves,  Oct.  1, 1W4,  in  which  he  chtrtcteriied  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  coat  as  Idolatry.  Even  before  the  pnb- 
llcaUon  of  this  letter,  another  priest,  J.  Cierski,  at 
SchnaldemUhl,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  had 
formally  seceded  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  about  to  form  a  congregation  of  "Christian 
Apostolic  Catholics."  Cierski  and  Bongo  were  nat- 
urally drawn  into  cnnfederacy,  thongh  their  vievrt  on 
doctrine  radically  differed ;  tjie  former  sympathiilng 
with  evangelical  ProEestantism,  and  the  latter  beinp 
an  ultra  Rationalist.  Rnnge  addressrd  an  appeal  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood,  calling  upon  them 
10  use  tbeit  influence  In  the  pulpit  and  everywhere  to 
bleak  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  priestcraft 
in  general  throughout  Germany ;  to  set  up  a  national 
German  Church  Independent  of  Rome,  and  governed 
t)y  councils  and  synods;  to  abolish  auricnlar  confes- 
sion, the  Latin  mass,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  ; 
and  to  aim  at  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  Christians, 
and  perfect  fraedom  for  the  raligioiu  education  of  chil- 
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Ann,  Cverski,  on  thA  other  huid,  dnir  tip  a  confba- 
lion  of  bith  iliSertng  but  IJttla  tiom  that  of  the  Romu 
Catholic  Churcli,  though  it  declnnd  the  Hoi;  Scrip- 
tans  ind  the  Nicena  Ctaed  bb  the  onlj  itBndanla  of 
Chtutian  faitb.  The  new  acct  quickly  increaHd.  At 
the  bediming  of  1845  more  than  a  hundred  congnga- 
ttoni  were  in  oniBlence,  each  adnpting  ita  own  confes- 
aioQ  of  faith,  some  agrMing  with  that  uf  Cienki,  and 
the  majority  adopting  tbfl  raTionalistic  views  of  RongC' 
In  the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Congregation 
rf  Breslau,  of  which  Ronge  was  chosen  prsacber.  the 
esMnlials  of  belief  were  restricted  to  a  few  doctrines: 
belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  and  (Governor  of  the  world, 
and  the  Father  of  all  men  ;  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour, 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  holy  Christian  Church,  the  fcr- 
f^veness  of  sins,  and  eternal  liff.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  held  to  be  the  only  sacraments. 
ConRnnation  wai  retained,  but  moat  of  the  rites  and 
practices  peculiarM  the  Konian  Catholic  Church  were 
f^vea  up.  The  first  council  of  German  Catholics  was 
held  at  Uipzic,  Slarch  22, 1845,  and  attended  by  depu- 
ties from  many  of  the  leading  congregations.  The 
majority  declared  in  favor  of  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  rationalistic  Breslau  confessions.  The  intoi^ 
pretation  of  Scripture,  the  only  source  of  Christian  be- 
lief, was  left  lo  the  free  eierciae  of  reason,  pervaded 
and  actuated  by  the  "Christian  Idea."  Forms  of  wnr. 
ship  were  to  lie  adapted  to  the  rcquireniQnts  of  time 
and  place  With  regard  to  church  government,  the 
council  declared  in  favor  of  the  presbyterial  and  synod- 
al constitution.  The  congregations  were  to  have  the 
tree  clecIioD  of  their  clergy  and  eldership.  The  in- 
crease of  the  sect  conUnued  to  lie  so  ra[M  that  by  the 
end  of  1845  It  numbered  nearly  300  coDRregotions. 
Hany  prominent  Roman  Cutholics  Joined  it,  and  even 
a  number  of  Protestant  rationalistic  eler)Q'm«n  went 
over  Id  it.  Distinguished  biftorlans  like  Gervinns 
looked  upon  the  movement  bh  a  momentous  event  in 
tbo  history  of  Germany.  It  even  eserciscd  a  consid- 
erable intiupnce  upon  the  ProtesUnt  Church  of  Ger- 
many, liy  causing  the  organization  of  the  Free  Con- 
gregations (q.  v.),  a  similar  rationalistic  soct,  chiefly 
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!S  againstthem,  and  either  altogethi 
pressed  them,  or  at  least  tried  to  put  aa  great  obstactee 
aa  passible  in  their  way.  The  internal  disagreementt 
between  the  orthodoit  and  the  rationalistic  sections 
also  discouraged  the  spread  of  the  movement,  wbich. 
at  the  second  council,  held  in  Berlin  in  1847,  appeared 
to  lie  on  the  decrease.  The  revolutionarv  movements 
of  1848  gave  the  German  Catholics  full'liberty.  and, 
consequently,  some  additions  were  made  to  the  number 
of  their  congregations,  eapeeially  in  Austria.  But  the 
further  advance  which  the  majority  of  tbo  German 
CatholIcB  now  made  in  their  opposition  to  evani:elical 
Christianity,  and  the  profession  of  some  of  tbeir  prom- 
inent men,  that  on  their  part  the  religious  movement 
bad  been  merely  a  cloak  for  eoverlnj  their  revolotlon- 
ary  tendencies  in  politics,  estranged  many  of  tbeir ' 
Mends.  After  the  political  reaction  set  in.  in  1819,  I 
strong  measures  against  them  were  again  taken  by  . 
most  of  the  ainte  government,  and  In  Austria  (hey 
were  n^-nin  wholly  suppressed.  In  1850  delegates  of 
the  German  Catholic  congregations  attended  the  coun- 
cil of  tlie  Free  Congregations,  and  a  union  of  the  two 
organiialions  was  agreed  upon.  This  union  wet  con- 
■olidstcd  at  the  council  held  In  Ootba  in  1857,  when 
the  aniled  body  assumed  the  name  of"  PmdfrtirrUgi- 
dtrr  Grrntinden."     For  their  Ihrther  history,  see  Fhkk 
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Oerman  Reformed  Cbnrch   In  America. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  is  the  historical  ron- 

n  America  of  the  Reformed  branch  of  tba  I 


man  Catholic  Chnnh  was  at  first  known  aa  sioipti 
the  Reformation,  or  Refanned  Church,  the  term  A- 
/•irmed  being  used  in  a  general  n 
the  whole  religious  movement  is  i 
errOTi  and  correptions  of  Rome.  Two  dittiiirt  todee- 
ciea,  embracing  theology  and  practical  life,  were.  icw. 
ever,  at  work  from  the  beginning.  The  on*  mnrel 
its  type  and  charactor  primarily  from  the  ehob-. 
faith,  and  stnrit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  prevailed  r^Et 
ly  among  the  northern  statea  of  the  German  natn. 
The  other  Is  not  thus  related  to  the  pecnliar  sjarit  i4 
one  man.  Its  character  waa  wrought  out  ratlier  br  a 
succestion  of  ministers  and  theologians  in  Swttaeilaad, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  German  proiiaHB 
bordering  on  the  Rhino,  among  whom  are  prooiinnn 
Zwinglr,  Bollinger,  Calvio,  Melanclhon,  01eTk>a>, 
Urslnus,  and  others  of  the  same  type  of  bith.  ti- 
tberan  theology  reacheil  Its  full  deveiopmeot  ni  IIh 
Form  ofConcoul, 1580;  Reformed  tbcologr  in  tbe  Pa- 
latinate CatechUm,  166S.  so  called  from  the  Ger«B 
province  In  which  the  Catechism  originated ;  cdM 
also  the  HtidrOeiy  Catechism,  Ihim  Ihe  Univenity  tt 
Heidelberg,  in  which  Ursinna  and  Olevianiu,  Ilv  aa. 
Ibon  of  the  work,  were  profesaon  of  tlu«logT. 

Palalinale  was  the  name  formerly  borne  by  twe 
prorinces  of  Germany,  distinguished  as  Vppn  cad 
lyiwcr.  and  situated  along  the  river  Rhine.  The  fm 
(Oherpfalz)  bordered  on  Bohemia  and  Bavaria;  tht 
other  (Unterpfali)  was  situated  on  both  itdea  of  th> 
Rhine,  touching  on  dilKtrent  sides  Hayence.  Wbm- 
berg,  Baden.  Alsace,  and  Lorraine.  The  PalaliiAa 
did  not  yield  to  the  power  of  the  Rtformatioa  move- 
ment until  1516,  when  it  embraced  the  Lothenn  hbb. 
It  was  moulded,  however,  rather  by  the  gentle  ipirit 
of  Helanethon  tban  by  the  stem  spirit  of  Lntber.  Ue>- 
der  Frederick  111,  sumamed  the  Pious,  who  aecnkJ 
to  power  in  1650,  these  German  provinces  parsed  ova 
from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Reformed  faith-  The  tbm- 
logical  controversies  which  preceded  and  accompaoied 
this  transition  gave  rise  to  the  formatlim  of  a  »Ie- 
rfaism,  the  design  of  which  was  to  reconcile  oppoaiag 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  elements  on  a  new  I«h.v 
The  principle  and  the  scope  of  this  new  coafeoiaii  b 
Reformed,  no:  Lutheran  j  but,  reetinj*  nn  the  .(p«- 
tles'  Creed  as  ila  animating  and  form-giving  priocipl*. 
it  rises  above  extreme  antagonisms,  and  aims  at  re- 
solving into  one  consistent  whole  the  divergent  tend- 
encies of  faith  characleriring  the  two  orifinal  branrb- 
CB  of  ProtcFtantism.  The  adoption  ot  this  catechisa 
by  a  synod  of  the  Palatinate,  convened  fbrttie  psrpose 
Jan.  1%  1563,  was  followed  by  the  preparatinn  of  aa 
onler  of  worship  answerable  to  it,  and  by  a  complitr 
religious  and  educational  organiaation  of  tlie  two  prov- 
inces i  the  greatde^ign  of  Frederick  111  beiuKtontab- 
lisb  and  perpetuate  ^e  Reformed  faith  in  this  Genaaa 
electorate.  Thus  arose  the  Reformed  Cbnrch  uf  C-cr- 
many,  or  the  Gtrmim  Reformed  Churcli,  in  dlstinctiia 
^m  the  Reformed  Church  of  SwittrrUud,  of  Franca, 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  other  states  and  countriot. 


Religi 

confusion,  and  the  gratuitous  offer  ufland  in  Penunl. 
vanln  by  William  Penn,  led  to  the  emigratioo  rf  a 
large  number  of  Palatines  to  America  in  the  botdnning 
of  the  last  cenluiy.  From  year  to  year  their  nas- 
ben  Increased.  To  these  were  added  hundreds  aad 
thousands  comlnit  from  other  states  of  Europe,  tnU- 
ing  the  Reformed  faith.  Tfaey  settled  in  New  Tork. 
along  the  Hudson,  in  Now  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virgink. 
and  even  extended  into  the  Carolinai:  but  the  great- 
er nnmber  located  in  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  Sas- 
quehanna.  The  first  minister  waa  the  Rev.GBorpi 
Michael  Weias,  who,  aseliCed  on  bis  way  by  the  Claasii 
of  Amsterdam,  emigrated  f^m  &e  Palatinate  in  ram. 
panywithabont400Patatinesiathevearl7f7.  They 
settled  along  the  Skippacb,  Uoatgomery  Contr.  P^ 
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Hen  a  congrcgilioD  wm  orgiuiud,  tnd  B  wooden 
church  imiueilLitcl]'  liallt.  Thin,  >o  far  u  known,  »«• 
the  &m  Gertmm  Reformed  Cbuich  in  Americi. 

Until  tlis  feu  1717  the  relitpoua  ninditlon  of  these 
p«op1e  wi«  Torj  wd.  They  bkd  no  miniatora;  no 
Church  organlution;  no  school-teachen ;  ne  booke, 
excepting  n  few  Biblei,  Calecbbnu,  Liturgiea,  and 
Hynin-lMMiki,  wbieb  they  bnoght  wllb  them  trom  the 
CatherUnd ;  and  do  paenDlar;  reHorcn,  for  the  ma- 
Jorit;  were  extremely  poor.  Betidea,  they  vere  aep- 
anted  hy  national  euetoma  and  by  lanEOage  horn  the 
Ibti^  English  piipulation  of  the  counlri'.  So  helpless 
and  deatitnte.  yet  anxioua  to  enjoy  the  meana  at  grace, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  misled  into 
all  aorta  of  errors  by  irresponsible  teachers.  But  they 
were  dislinguiahed  for  morality,  indoatry,  and  thrift. 
In  tbe  conno  of  time  they  began  to  accumalate  prop- 
erlv,  and  acquire  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. With  thia  came  napsct,  Influence,  and  general 
fHTHperity. 

Yet  thia  ciaolie  atate  of  the  Refarmed  Cbarch  grew 
worse  ratber  tban  better.  Emigration  cootinoed. 
This,  added  to  tbe  natural  increase  of  popntation,  e:(- 
tended  the  rtligioua  deatltatlon,  and  mnltiplied  their 
moral  and  spiritual  dangers ;  for  from  the  first  settio- 
ment  of  Palatines  in  America,  throDgbont  thia  entire 
period,  there  were  at  no  time  more  than  three  or  four 
ordained  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Confesaion  among 
them. 

The  arriral  In  1746  of  the  Ser.  Michael  Schlatter,  a 
Reformed  minister  fro.n  St.  Gall,  awitierland,  who 
was  commiiiioned  and  supported  by  the  synods  of 
North  and  South  Holland,  introduces  the  j'imniifire 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  A  man  of  great 
energy,  strong  faith,  burning  zeal,  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  he  virited  all  the  German  settUmenta  in 
Virginia,  Marj*lsnd,  Now  Jeraey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
•Dme  in  Xew  York;  gathered  the  people;  preachcil 
the  Gospel;  administered  tho  aacramenls;  organii^ 
churches;  located  paatora;  eatibllshed  schools;  and 
OD  SepL  29. 1T4T,  in  tbe  city  of  Philadelphia,  sncceed- 
sd  in  eSecting  the  organiution  of  the  flrst  synod,  or 
tbe  Coelui.  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Germsn  Bcfurmed 
Church.  Subsequently  he  Tisiled  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reprt-aenting  the  extreme  destitution  of  tbe 
German)  in  America.  He  travelled  through  Holland, 
HwitierUnd,  Germany,  and  England,  and  everywhere 
awakened  profound  interest.  He  succeeded  in  creating 
alarjfe  fund,  the  yearly  interest  of  which  waa  devoted 
to  tbe  auppnrt  of  ministers  and  scbool-teacbers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  lo  the  purchase  of  Bibtea  for  gratuitous  diatrl- 
batioa  among  tbe  people.  He  also  induced  a  number 
of  young  ministen  to  go  fbrth  u 
brethren  in  tho  New  World,  of  w 
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The  tliM  Coetos  consisted  of  thirlyont  members— 
Uto  ministers  and  twenty-sii  elders — and  represfnted 
forty-aix  churches  and  a  population  then  estimated  at 
thirty  thousand.  Organized  bydireetion  of  tbe  Svnod 
of  Holland,  the  Coetns  stood  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  body.  lu  proceedings  were  sent  annnully  for 
review  and  coniirmatien  to  the  Claasis  of  Am^'IB^dam. 
that  Claesii  having  been  charged  by  tho  Synod  of 
Holland  with  the  duty  of  soperintendingthe  affkira  of 
the  German  Chnreb  in  America.  No  one  was  onUln- 
•d  to  the  office  of  the  minlstrv  wllhoat  Its  consent. 

This  subordinate  relstion  to  the  (Church  of  Holland 
continued  until  1798,  a  period  of  forty-aix  years.  Em- 
igration incmsed.  From  time  to  time,  ministers  and 
»choo)-teachera  from  the  Palatinate  and  other  Rcform- 
IB  of  Europe  arrived.  But  the  increase  of 
raa  not  in  proportion  to  tbe  increaae  of  the 
.   .  Though  the  Church  grew,  yet  the  spirit- 

ual destitntiona  multiplied,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this 
period  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  church. 
r«  than  atwint  twenty-two  onlalned  miii- 
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In  179S  the  Coatus  resolved  no  longer  to  transmit 
its  acta  and  proceedings  for  revision  to  the  Clasei*  of 
Amsterdam,  and  assumed  the  right  to  govern  itself, 
and  to  have  tlie  care  of  the  churches  in  America,  inde- 
pendently of  (breiyn  oversight  and  control.  A  con- 
Btitotion  waa  adopted,  entitled  "  Sgmidi^Qrdnmig  dtt 
hoeidtultein  Rrfarmirita  SgHodi  and  der  mit  iAr  per. 
itsH/flm  UtnHttb'tit  in  den  ytrririigten  Staalai  cen  A'ont 
America."  Dy  this  act  the  Cotha  became  the  Ayaod, 
and  the  Sr/ormirtt  Kircht,  or  JU/onHtd  Chunk,  be- 
came the  J/irk^aiUclte  Re/ormiria  Kirdu,  or  Htgh-Grr. 
man  lUfurmed  Ckurck,  in  order  to  diatingulsh  it  from 
the  StftUr-Deuttckt,  or  Low-German,  or  Low-Dutch 
Church. 

This  event  introduces  ■  ^leriarf  of  {fa'r^Mwo  t/tart, 
eitending  to  the  eatabliahment  of  a  theological  semi 
nary  in  I)tZ5,  a  period  which  it  is  not  easy  to  charac. 
teriie.  In  one  reepectthero  was  progress.  The  peo* 
pie  increased  in  nnnibera  and  wealth.  There  were 
also  large  accessions  to  the  population  by  immigra. 
tion.  Congngations  multiplied.  Many  Germans  mi- 
grated westward,  and  churches  were  organized  In  Ohio. 
There  was  alsoproportionally  a  larger  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry',  the  number  riaing  from  twen- 
ty-two to  eiglilif-lao.  But  in  another  respect  there  waa 
retrO]{reasian.  So  long  as  the  Church  stood  directly 
under  tbe  supervision  of  Holland,  the  great  majority 
of  ministers  were  men  who  had  been  ttmronghly  edu. 
catcd  in  the  gimnasiuniB  and  universitiea  of  Europe. 
Bnt  now,  while  some  men  of  thorough  educalkin  atill 
came  IVom  Europe,  the  larger  number  came  from  the 
membership  of  the  American  Church.  As  the  synod 
hud  no  theologicul  seminary,  no  college,  and  no  acad- 
emy, candiilales  for  the  office  could  acquire  only  a  su- 
perRciat  or  partial  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
science  and  theology.  Young  men  bad  to  proaecute 
their  studies  under  the  tuition  of  pastors  who  had 
charge  of  from  twu  to  eight  churches.  As  a  natuni 
consequence,  the  standard  of  ministerial  qnalificationa 
had  to  be  lowered ;  and  with  the  loss  of  broad  culture, 
departed  also,  in  great  measure,  the  sense  of  its  value. 
Some  of  tbe  leading  ministers  saw  the  evils  to  which 
the  Church  was  exposed  from  this  tendency,  and  en- 
deavored to  resist  it  manfully,  bnt  without  avail. 

With  tbe  depression  of  the  ministry  came  ecclcsiaa- 
tical  disorders,  the  fruit  of  tendencies  at  work  IVom 
the  beginning.  Some  laymen  presumed  lo  administer 
the  sacraments;  some  ministers,  atao,  were  disorder, 
ly.  They  were  disposed  to  ordain  men  to  the  holy  of- 
fice on  their  own  judgment  and  authority  as  individu- 
als. The  Chnreb.  moreover,  felt  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  German  rationalism  or  neology,  and  of  the  de- 
ism of  F.nttiand.  Tbe  most  active  and  influential  men, 
though  BtrugKling  earnestly  against  these  downward 
forces,  could  ofler  but  a  feeble  resistance:  for,  taking 
the  faith  of  tbe  ReformaUon  as  the  standard  of  jud^ 
ment,  thcv  Iheniseh-es  occupied  a  false  theolc^ical  at- 
titude, the  rationalistic  habit  of  thought  of  the  I8th 
centurv,  taking  hold  of  them,  gave  an  undertone  to 
their  preaching  and  ecclesiastical  life,  which,  though 
they  cberishud  Arm  faith  in  the  truth  of  supernatural 
revelation,  nevertheless  nourished  comparative  indif- 
ference to  tbe  or^nat  faith  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch 
as  embodied  in  the  Palatinala  Catechism,  and  even  ex- 

Thongb  separated  by  the  ocean,  the  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  always  in  close  sympathy  with  the  Church  of 
Germany.  The  profound  t«ction  against  Rational- 
Ism,  which  be^an  to  reveal  its  presence  there  during 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  century,  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  a  revival  of  a  better  faith  in  the  bo. 
som  of  the  American  Chnrch.  Tbe  flnt  decided  indi- 
cations appear  in  the  records  of  181B,  and  iVom  that 
time  onwnrd  with  gradually  increasing  clearmeas.  tn 
that  year  we  meet  the  flrst  recognition  of  the  Heldel. 
beru'  Catechism.  In  all  the  records  preceding  this 
time,  we  fled  no  reference  to  any  confeasioD  of  faith. 
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In  1830,  tba  lynod  enjidni  on  all  mioiitcn  to  dk  no  < 
other  book  but  the  Beidelliei^  CatecbUm  in  the  In- 
ftruction  of  youth  preparatory  to  conflrmatloD.  The 
want  of  literary  bdiI  tbeolotpcal  ImtilutlDTii  ■eema  to 
be  more  deeply  uid  genujiUy  felt.  Earnest  and  per- 
MTering  sffarts  are  nude  to  eatabliih  a  theological  ■em' 
Inary.  In  1819  the  conatitulion  ia  raviaed  and  amend- 
ed. The  teiritory  la  aabdivided  Into  claues ;  a  claiau 
conesponding  to  a  presbylsT?  In  the  Presbyterian 
Cbnrch.  And  the  synod,  ioaUad  uf  being  b  general 
coDvenUon  of  off  the  ministerg  and  one  elder  from  aach 
pattah,  aa  it  had  been  aince  1T4T,  become*  a  delegated 
body  composed  of  minbten  and  elder*  cfaonn  by  the 

The  revival  of  fdlth  and  activity  itautted  finally,  af- 
ter a  atruggle  against  much  oppoailion  extending 
thntngh  seven  years,  In  the  creation  of  a  Iheologkal 
■eminary  by  the  Synod  of  Bedfocd,  Pa..  In  ISM.  The 
Bev.  Lewis  Maver,  D.D.,was  chosen  professor  of  the- 
ology. The  aeminaly  opened  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  fal- 
lowing spring.  Removed  to  York  in  1829,  the  Ineti- 
tution  iras  finallv,  1836,  located  at  Hercersbnrg,  Pa., 
when  it  still  remains.  With  the  semuiaiy  was  re- 
moved also  to  Hercersbnrg  the  high-achool  opened  at 
Tork  in  1830.  Thie  school,  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Legialatare  of  the  state,  became  Marahall  Col- 
lage In  1836. 

The  opening  of  the  theological  seminary  conatitules 
Uie  moat  important  epoch  in  the  htatory  of  the  Church 
In  America.  Followed  toon  after  by  tbe  creation  of  a 
classical  institution  of  a  high  order,  it  was  the  means 
of  quickening  tbe  historical  faith  and  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  Church.  Tbough  several  decades  of  years 
were  necesaary  in  order  to  unfold  the  moulding  power 
of  these  institaliona  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy, and  practical  life,  yet  a  new  impulse  was  at  once 
given  lo  thought  and  life.  The  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  ministry  was  elevated.  A  much  larger 
number  of  pious  young  men  responded  to  the  call  of 
Ood  to  preach  the  Goepel.  The  miniatry  increased 
rapidly.  Religiouaperiodlcala  were«etabti>hed  :  Arat, 
one  in  English,  1628j  and  several  years  later,  one  in 

board  of  beneficiary  edncstion  were  created.  The  lie- 
nevolence  of  tbe  people  was  evoked.  Greater  leal 
lnanlfeBt«d  itself  for  the  eitenaion  of  the  Church. 
About  tbia  time,  also,  some  men  were  admitted  to  the 
ministry  who  could  preach  acceptably  in  English,  and 
were  thus  prepared  to  me«t  the  wants  of  the  younger 
membership  in  the  citiee  and  larger  (ownsi  wants 
arising  fWim  the  growing  prevalence  of  that  language 
among  the  German  people;  for,  until  1825,  with  per- 
hapa  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  paalors  con- 
ducted public  worship  exclusively  in  the  mother 
tongue;  in  consequence  of  which,  scores  of  families, 
who  preferred  the  English  language,  had.  during  the 
previona  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  particular  locali- 
tlea,  paaaed  over  to  other  denominations.  The  tranai- 
tion,  though  ctnertUy  gradual,  canaed  no  little  dissen- 
sion and  confusion  in  nearly  every  congregation  where 
the  change  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  owin^  to  the  firm- 
ness with  which  the  older  people  clung  to  German 
worship.  At  present  thie  difficulty  haa  been  surmount- 
ed throughout  nearly  all  portions  of  the  Church  west 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  south  of  the  Potomac,  where 
the  English  language  is  now  generally  used  either  ex- 
clusively or  in  conjunction  n  illi  the  German ;  but  east 
of  the  Susquehanna,  wlierc  llie  Pennsylvania  dialect 
of  the  German  language  has  been  perpetuated  among 
not  Icsa  than  fifty  thousand  of  her  people,  and  where 
the  great  majority  of  ministers  conduct  public  worship 
In  the  mother  tongue,  the  problem  still  awaits  solution. 
Though  the  theological  seminary  and  the  gradaal 
IntTDduction  of  the  English  laniniage  both  met  a  groat 
want  and  proved  lo  be  a  great  good,  yet  the  Church 
waa  thereby  exposed  to  new  and  serious  dangers.  Thb 
■piriinal  awakening  united  positive  and  negative  ele- 


ments. It  was  tbe  assertion  and  developownt  of  tts 
old  faith,  and, at  the  same  time,  araactioD  againMwhai 
was  defective  and  wrong  in  her  American  hiMoinr. 
This  reaction,  modified  by  contact  with  tbe  Preabyls- 
rian,  Methodut,  and  other  denominationa,  for  a  wkit 
confounded  what  waa  tme  and  good  in  tb«  pa<it  wiih 
what  waa  false  and  evil,  and  was  disponed,  wHk  tbr 
abuse  of  catechisation,  confirmation,  the  obeervanos  si 
the  great  festivsla  of  the  Church  year  asd  other  »■ 
tome,  to  set  aside  these  coaloms  themsetvws,  and  tha 
ignore  the  historical  character  of  the  German  Befgm- 
ed  Church.  The  (Use  tendency  prevailed  most  gnwr- 
ally  among  the  congregationa  that  bad  introdDced  tba 
nse  of  the  English  langnage.  The  German  sectkas 
of  the  Church  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  protactiia. 
As  the  prevalence  of  the  German  langnage  dtprim) 
them  of  the  advantage  of  fellowship  with  tbe  EngUa^ 
denominations,  so  it  shielded  them  also  nKasnnlily 
against  the  transforming  inSuence  of  a  foreign  S|HriL 

But  even  where  this  spirit,  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
the  Church,  had  acquired  the  moal  comnunding  ioBo- 
ence,  the  traditional  bsbit  of  thought  and  life  was  lat 
extinct.  The  conditiona  of  a  strong  connter  reacticD 
were  always  present.  It  waa  only  neceaaary  tto 
some  one  assert  clearly  and  forcibly  the  latent  faith  ef 
tbe  Church.  This  was  done  with  great  power  hv  Ih* 
Kev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  several  year*  Bftor  be  bs4 
become,  in  1840,  professor  of  didactic  thetdogy  in  th* 
seminary  at  Hercersbnrg. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  tendeocy  lo  snntadir 
ber  distinctive  futb  and  customs  had  been  gaining 
strength  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  slowly  ia> 
deed,  but  steadily,  and  the  process  of  aasitnilationtoa 
foreign  form  of  Christian  life  was  silently  going  l<r- 
ward.  A  powerful  conntencting  element,  bowtrtr, 
was  developed  as  early  as  1S36  in  the  profound  Anglo- 
German  philosophy  taught  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Aa- 
gustos  Rauch,  D.P.,  tbe  Hnt  president  of  UanhsU 
College,  who  laid  Che  foundation  of  the  system  ofer- 
ganic  and  ot^jectlve  thinking  which  baa  ever  lisce 
characterised  the  leading  educational  institationt  of 
tbe  Church.  There  was  accordingly  at  band  Loth  a 
general  and  special  preparation  for  the  great  Cbar^ 
movement  of  the  laat  twenty-Eve  years,  of  which  Dr. 
Kevin  has  been  the  principal  organ :  grnrni,  in  tbe 
slumbering  spirit  of  the  Heidellierg  Catechism,  whirh. 
living  in  the  hearta  of  ministers  and  people,  perpetua- 
ted a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  foreign  rellgins 
habit,  and  constituted  a  general  qoalificatioa  lo  lap- 
port,  as  by  intuition,  the  protest  against  ernr,  and  tbs 
afGrmstion  of  fundamental  truth  pronounced  by  a 
great  leader ;  and  special,  in  the  genetic  method  td 
thought  which,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  sprit  of  the 
Catechism,  bad,  tbrongh  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Ranch. 
given  character  to  the  collegv,  and  moulded  the  phUo- 
sophical  thinking  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  Churrk 
who  received  a  full  literary  and  theological  training 
in  her  own  instituliona. 

This  profbund  and  comprehensive  movement  crasti- 
tutes  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Church  in  Ib« 
last  period  of  ber  American  history.  The  bold  criti- 
cisnM  of  Protestantism,  and  tbe  aneqnivocal  reasser- 
tion  of  the  catholic  truth  contained  in  the  Protestant 
confessions  of  the  16th  centniy  by  Dr.  Mevio.  and  tbs 
publication  of  the  Frinc^c  of  Prolitlanlitn  l-v  the 
Bev.  Philip  SchafF,  D.D..  in  German  and  English, 
called  forth  eameat  and  somotimaa  very  violent  njain- 
ders  frt>:n  religions  papers  and  quarterly  reviews,  and 

measure  system,  the  Lord's  Supper,  tradition  and  tba 
rale  of  faith,  the  nature  of  tbe  Church,  the  present  al- 
titude of  Protestantism  and  its  relation  to  Roman  C*- 
tholicism,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  nature  of  Christi- 
anity, and.  In  the  conrae  of  time,  holy  baptism  and 
liturgical  wonhlp,  with  many  other  cognate  funda- 
mental doctrines ;  controversies  which  have  been  pros- 
ecuted vigorously,  with  abort  Interval  i  of  repcee,  down 
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to  the  pmcnt  time,  and  have  not  ddIj  iumlved  Mine 
of  Ih9  principal  denomiiutiona  in  tliia  counDy,  bat  of 
lAte  have  alK  extended  to  Germany. 

The  main  poiitians,  both  aogativs  and  poeidTa,  af- 
firmed by  Dr.  Kevin  andbi>  coadjutors,  have  from  time 
to  time  been  aualained  by  tba  EJistera  Synod  and  by 
tba  General  Synod,  Htmetimee  by  direct  and  formal 
section,  but  generally  in  an  indirect  way,  linca  the 
main  queitbna  have  only  oecationilly  bean  at  luue 
bofore  tba  JBdicatoriea  in  a  fonnal  monnsr.  Indeed, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  innovation  of  a  party,  the 
icreat  movement  has  been  only  a  life  movement  of  the 
German  Refornied  Cburcb  hunelf,  the  men  proml- 
sent  in  tba  controveniea  being  rather  the  exponent! 
and  organs  than  leaders.  Yet  a  portion  of  the  Church 
has  all  along  been  apposing  the  prevailing  theological 
views.  The  opposition  has  generally  been  conducted 
with  moderation  and  sobriety, 
Iwen  violent  and  disorderly,  a 
as  inclination  towards  schism.  Another  effect  of  the 
cuntiovenies  and  of  the  theological  attitude  of  the 
Church  has  been  to  provoke  a  large  measure  of  oppo- 
aitiun  from  some  of  the  principal  Protestant  denomi- 
nation!. A  disposition  even  sbowg  itself  to  maintain 
chat  the  German  Kaformed  Church  b  no  longer  true 
to  her  aii);in  sad  hiatory  as  a  branch  of  the  Protestant 
Cbnrch. 

Soon  alter  the  coDtroveraies  began  the  ifemnbaiy 
Rnim  was  establisbad,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  JeTolopment,  doTence,  and  progress  of  what 
came  to  be  known  among  opponents  as  Hercenburg 
Philosophy  and  Thaoloiiy.  It  was  issued  regularly 
trom  1840  onlil  I86I  incluuve.  Suspended  during  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War,  it  waa  resumed  in  January, 
1867. 

In  1S30  (he  miolstere  and  churches  in  Oblo  oi^an- 
ized  themselves  Ly  the  authority  of  synod  into  a  closs- 
ia,  called  the  Classis  of  Ohio;  but  it  stood  in  organic 
relation  to  synod  only  duriu  j  the  short  period  of  four  i 
years.  In  1824  it  became  an  independent  body,  and 
•saumed  the  title  of  the  SfHod  of  Ohio,  having  11  min- , 
■Stan,  80  coneregations,  and  2iOO  membera.  In  ]S37  , 
the  Synod  of  Ohio  became  the  Si/nod  of  Ohio  oadAdja- 
eat  Slalu.  In  1842  this  synod  subdivided  its  terri- 
tory into  six  classes.  Thus  there  came  to  exist  two 
matuslly  independent  synods,  having  Che  same  organ- 
isation, holding  the  same  faith,  governed  by  tbe  same 
constitution,  having  the  same  assgea  and  customs,  and 
each  one  possessing  supreme  and  final  authoH^  with- 
in its  own  bounds.  Tba  two  boilJes  exchanged  dele- 
l^les  annually,  the  delegate  being  admitted  »  a  full 
meinber  of  tbe  body  to  which  he  was  commiuianed.  A 
acnseordiBsatisfiictionwith  this  incomplete  and  snoma- 
loos  organiiation  began  to  prevail,  and  a  strong  desire 
became  general,  Ixith  East  and  Weat,  to  effect  a  more 
perfect  organiz.ition  by  cresting  a  higher  body  that 
should  havQ  inrisdiction  over  the  wliole  Church.  The 
constitution  was  accordingly  so  changed  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  all  the  classes  of  each  synod  aa  to  make 
room  fur  the  organizdtianora  triennial  General  Synod. 
This  body,  composed  of  dele;;ateB,  ministers  and  el- 
ders, chosen  by  all  the  closeei,  represents  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  the  highest  judicatory,  snd  "  the  last 
resort  in  all  cases  te>pccting  the  govammant  of  the 
Church  not  linally  adjudicstttl  by  the  svnod."  The 
General  Syno.1  held  its  first  session  in  'Kttsburg  In 
November,  1B63. 

During  the  same  year  the  Church  celebrated  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Heidelberg  Catci;hitm.  This  celsbra. 
tlon  waa  originally  suggests  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
bsogb,  and  the  preparutory  arrangements  made  by  a 
committee  of  whicli  be  was  chairman.  Hinislars,  el- 
ders, and  members  from  all  parta  of  the  Chorcb  met 
tn  General  Convention  in  the  German  Reformed 
church.  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  17. 1S63,  and 
COBtisoed  in  seuion  six  days.    Twenty  essays  and  | 


discourses  on  the  origin,  history,  doctrines,  confession- 
si  relatjona,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, prepared  by  distinguished  theologiana  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  were  read  and  discussed.  Tba  ju- 
bilee waa  formally  closed  by  a  similar  convention  held 
St  Heading  Hay  :il,  18C4. 

Though  held  during  tbe  darkest  times  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  yet  the  celebration  was  in  all  respects 
a  success.  Profound  and  general  Inteiest  was  awsk' 
coed  in  the  origin,  history,  hith,  and  relations  of  the 
German  Reformed  Clmrch  among  ministers  and  the 
isity.  The  Church  came  to  a  belter  apprehenBioD  of 
her  historical  charticter  as  an  original  branch  of  tbe 
Frotaslant  Reformation,  and  acquired  a  clearer  con- 
sciousness of  her  present  relative  position  and  voca- 
tion, and  of  her  future  mission.  A  new  impulse  was  at 
the  same  time  given  to  all  her  practical  operations. 

As  the  fruit  of  this  celebraiion,  two  volumes  po»> 
aesslug  pennanent  historical  value  were  publitlied: 
the  Tri^olt  Catecluirn  and  the  Trrctntfnary  ifonviKiA. 
The  first  is  a  critical  edition  of  the  Catechism  in  the 
original  German,  in  Latin,  modem  German,  and  In 
English,  printed  in  paTallel  columns,  and  accompanied 
with  an  historical  introduction.  The  English  is  a 
new  translation.     Tba  Monumtnt  consists  of  the  dis. 

in  Fhiladalphia,  and  waa  published  in  English  and 
German. 

This  tercentenary  jubilee  constitutes  a  most  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  uuy  be 
regarded  t»  tbe  rebtive  conclusion  of  tbe  ethical 
forces  at  work  for  the  previous  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  second  General  Synod,  held  at  Dayton,  1866, 
anthoriaed  the  organization  of  two  additions!  synods: 
the  one,  consisting  of  the  classes  of  St.  Joseph,  Indi- 
ana, Sheboygan,  Heidelberg,  and  Erie,  to  be  called 
the  JiorA^ettltm  Synod ;  and  the  other,  consisting 
of  the  cbsaes  of  Clarion,  St  Paul's,  West  New  York, 
and  Westmoreland.  The  first  was  organiind  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Hay  38, 1867.  The  organiiation  of  tba 
other  body  is  still  pending,  hut  will  prol'ably  be  ao 
compliahed  during  Uie  coming  year  (ISTO). 

For  the  last  ten  years  measures  have  been  in  prog- 
ress to  restore  the  original  title  liffomud  Church  by 
dropping  the  American  praflx  Gtm:ai,  The  change 
has  finally  been  secured  by  a  vole  of  two  third*  of  the 
classes,  and  only  awaits  the  formal  decision  of  the 
General  Synod. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  la  the  symbol  of  faith, 
and  tbo  only  standard  ordoctrrnei.  The  book  may  be 
said  to  embody  two  thcelogical  tendencies;  the  one 
Melancthonun,  the  other  Calvlnistic.  We  may  dea- 
ignnta  them  more  correctly,  perhaps,  by  saying  that 
tho  one  tendency,  proceeding  from  faith  in  the  divine- 
human  Saviour,  a  concrete  fact,  aa  the  fundamental 
principle,  is  christoiogical,  sacramental,  churchly,  and 
conservative  ;  while  the  other,  presupposing  the  sover- 
eign will  of  God  as  the  determining  principle  otCbria> 
tbnity,  b  in  sympsChy  with  intellectualistic.  unsacra- 
montat  and  unchurcbty  views,  and  renders  the  book 
suscepCilile  of  a  conatniction  which  ia  apparently  In 
full  harmony  with  all  the  logical  deductions  whioh 
flow  from  tho  supralapaarbn  theory.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Catechum  could  be  cordially  indorsed  bv  the  Synod 
of  DoTt,  1618,  which  wrought  out  and  affirmed  with 
such  logical  consistency  the  celebrated  Five  Points  of 
Calvinism ;  and  that  the  Reformed  (I>Totei<tant  Dutch) 
Church,  while  it  receives  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  aa 
a  correct  and  excellent  exponent  of  revealed  truth, 
nevertheless  holds  it  only  as  construed  according  to 
tiie  famons  decrees  of  Dort  and  tbe  Belgic  Confea- 

The  German  Relbrmed  Church  bos  never  affirmed 
this  suprakpsarian  alement  as  a  ruling  principle.  We 
moan  the  Gtrmaa,  in  distinction  from  the  Swiss  Re- 
formed. French.  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  other  branches  of 
tbe  Beformed  Church.     In  the  German  branch  tba 
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Mrlanrthonuui  element  fau  been  predaninant  nthar 
tbrni  the  Calvinietic,  tbaugb  man]'  ot  ber  theologiana 
and  iiiiniiteCB,  and  evtn  UnldUB,  one  of  [he  aathore, 
interpret  the  Catechiam  in  accoTdance  with  the  Calvin- 
ulic  theon'  of  decree!. 

The  leading  characlerisUc  of  the  Catechiam  ia  tbe 
pecnluT  poaition  which  the  Apostlea'  Creed  occnpies. 
Tlie  Creed  19  prineijiial.  It  ia  not  an  element  co-ordi- 
nate vith  the  Decalogaa  and  tbe  Lord'i  Frayer,  but 
the  Decslogne  and  Lord'i  Prayer  hold  a  place  respect- 
ively ivhlcb  is  demanded  by  the  idea  of  the  Creed.  The 
Cr«d  nnderlies  and  perradea  the  Catechiem  like  a 
plastic  power,  anddetenninea,  prevailingly,  the  nature 
and  aabstauce  of  what  must  ba  received  aa  the  true 

It  determines  tbe  ruling  theory  of  Christianity  as 
being  a  new  creation  rather  than  a  syelcm  of  revealed 
doctrines ;  as  being  an  objective  and  concrete  order  of 
life  rather  than  sabjeetivs  experience  and  abatraet 
theory.  It  determines  the  relation  in  which  tbe  be- 
liever is  bold  to  the  new  creation  as  being  immediate, 
direct,  and  pcnonaL  I.ilie  tbe  earth  before  tbe  nst- 
Dral  eye,  so  do  supernatural  objects  stand  before  the 
eye  of  the  spirit  as  a  reality— a  reality  wbicb  is  tlie 
possession  of  the  believer. 

The  Creed  also  determines  the  order  in  which  the 
facts  of  supernatural  revelatiun  are  developed.  As 
the  Creed,  on  tbe  one  hand,  prcsiipposes  the  fall  and 
mlf«ry  of  roan,  and,  on  the  other,  involves  and  implies 
holy  living  as  a  neeessarj' consequence  of  the  new  life, 
whilst  it  embraces  only  those  facta  which  belong  to 
tbe  poutive  side  of  revelation,  the  Catechism,  an- 
Bwerin);  to  this  order,  places  the  creation  and  fall  of 

good  works,  and  prayer,  as  the  necessary  IVuit  of  the 
(lew  life,  in  the  thiid  part,  under  the  general  head  of 
Tbankfnlness,  taking  the  Decalogue  as  the  law  of  good 
works,  and  tbe  Lord's  Player  aa  the  moilol  of  devo- 
tion ;  whilst  the  second  part  gives  the  positive  objec- 
tive substance  of  redemption,  and  eonaista  In  setting 
(hrth  the  facta  of  revelation  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Creed  affirms  them ;  and,  in  immediate  connection 
therewith,  expounds  the  aacraments  and  the  office  of 


f  kevs; 


e  part  in  the  one  eacrlllce 


which,  tbrooRh  fu 

nf  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  are  fe<1  and  nourished  unto 
Overlastlng  life;  and  tbe  office  of  the  keys  aa  embmc- 
ing  ths  pteachinu  of  the  Gospel  und  Christian  disci- 
pline, by  which  two  things  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Is 
opened  to  believer*  and  shut  against  nnbelievers. 
Holding  tbis  central  position,  the  Creed  infamis  the 
constitution  of  the  Catechism,  projects  its  peculiar 
Mmctnre,  and  breatlipa  ita  animating  spirit  into  the 
fbrm  of  Instruction.  Not  that  tlie  Catechism  realiaes 
the  Idea  of  tlie  Creed  perfectly  at  all  points ;  but  it  ac- 
knowledges ilie  ori,;inal  authority  of  tbe  Creed,  and 
realizee  ita  fundamental  cbaracleiiBtica.  The  Creed 
tbna  also  holds  the  Catechism  in  organic  connection 
with  tbe  undoiiliteil  bilh  of  the  one  holy  Catholic 
Church  in  all  the  ages  of  her  history  up  to  the  apos- 
tolic period. 

Though  the  peculiar  organizing  force  of  tho  Creed 
may  not,  at  all  times  since  tbe  Reformation,  or  ertn  at 
the  time  of  ita  first  publication,  have  Tieen  clearly  or 
conaciousl}-apprehended,yel  this  principial  element  haa 
tlware  been  felt,  and  has  always  had  a  correepondent 

chism  has  been  cordially  received,  and  baa,  without 
prejudice  and  obstrnctlon,  lieen  allowed  freely  to  exert 
lis  educational  power.  Whatever  is  distinctive  in  the 
original  character,  or  sobseqnent  liUlory,  or  tbe  pres- 
ent altitude,  us  regards  doctrine  and  worship,  of  the 
German  as  compared  with  other  Reformed  tirsnches 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  is  owing  primarily  and  mahi- 
ly  tu  this  fundamental  and  dlstlnguisbing  element  of 

It  is  the  peculiar  genius  uf  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 


which  has  pven  Impnlse  to  the  profound  and  cntopr- 
hensive  tbeolu^icsl  movement  by  which  tbs  Cbint 
ia  now  apprehended,  and  haa  sustained  it  with  incrru. 
ing  power;  a  movement  that  ia  progreasively  rlw.r 
natingtwo  classes  of  doctrinal  views  :  those  nbiflM. 
low  bjgically  from  the  Cslvinlstic  theory  of  tbe  iliviu 
sovereignty,  and  those  which  proceed  fmm  the  Araua- 
ian  conception  of  human  ftvedom.  Keilher  the  nr. 
ereign  will  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  fVee  wHl 
of  man  on  the  other,  is  the  principle  of  aalvatiMi  j  ari- 
ther  God  apart  from  man,  nor  man  apart  frain  Gti. 
According  to  the  gencrjl  idea  of  the  C«tpcbi«m,  thig 
principle  is  found  in  a  concrete  lact,  Ibe  prrron  of  Ik- 
Redeemir.  who,  being  true  God  and  t  ne  man,  nnitn  i> 
himself  mysteriously  the  freedom  oflhe  human  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  divine  will.  Being  l.v  tme&iih 
a  member  of  Christ  through  the  power  of  tb*  Ihiy 
Ghost,  a  Christian  determines  himself  fre«ly,  andiisl 
the  same  time  detemilnod  by  God,  when  he  livei  a«- 
cording  to  the willof  God.sctDalized  lathe  prmm  Mat 
work  of  Christ. 

The  most  imporUnt  result,  theologically,  oT  the  t•^ 
centenary  cclabration,  1863,  nas  the  advancing  and 
maturing  of  a  conaciouaneaa  of  this  principial  clemnt 
of  the  Catechism,  namely,  the  organic  relation  wbich 
tbe  Creed  l>ear*  to  Ha  stnietuTe  and  doetrines.  Fn 
the  lir.'t  time  in  her  American  history  did  the  Charck 
formally  recognize  the  Creed,  in  its  proper  historical 
sense,  as  possessing  fundamental  authority  for  the  In- 
formed faith.  The  tercentenary  ronrentlon  held  in 
Reading,  Hay,  1864,  appcnnted  a  o-mmittee  to  sabaih 
to  tbe  (Eai-tern)  synod  for  adoption  certain  topics  hat- 
ing reference  to  the  theological  and  religions  bearnp 
of  the  tercentenary- jubilee.  The  report  of  thia  cen- 
mittee  was  presented  to  tbe  Synod  of  Lancaster  in  Oo 
tober  of  the  same  year.  It  sums  up  the  theoleglcal 
and  religious  results  In  the  following  tbesea : 

1.  "Out  tercentenary  jubilee  baa  serred  a  whale- 
some  purpose  for  renewing  for  our  ecclesiastical  HXf 
aeionsneas  a  prc'per  sense  of  what  ia  comprehended  in 
our  conftssional  title  Bf/ormerl,  us  related  origisally 
to  l.nltaeranism  In  one  direction,  and  to  tlic  Catholic 
Church  of  tbe  olden  times  in  another. 

a.  "  It  is  an  argnnient  of  sound  and  right  blstmiol 
fueling  in  this  case,  that  the  beginninf.'s  nf  our  Choreb- 
life  are  referred,  not  simply  to  the  epocb  and  crins  id 
the  Kefonnatinn,  but  WroBjA  that  also  to  tbe  origjaal 
form  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  In  the  flretagea. 

S.  ''The  true  genius  and  spirit  of  our  Church  ioliii 
respect  is  shown  l>y  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  tbe 
Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Hndelberg  Cateebitm,  wfaerr  It 
is  plainly  «Baumed  that  the  Oeed,  in  Its  proper  histM. 
leal  sense,  is  to  be  considered  of  fundamental  antbsr- 
ity  for  the  Reformed  faith. 

4.  "  It  it  H  matter  of  congratulation  that  onr  gici- 
ing  sympathy  with  the  Apo-tlra"  Creed  is  altendrt 
with  a  growing  power  of  appreciation  among  us  alv 
for  that  christologlcal  way  of  looking  at  tbe  dortruiH 
of  Christianity  which  has  come  to  characteriie  all  tk 
evangelical  theology  of  Germinv  in  onr  time,  andt^ 
which  only,  it  would  seem,  the  ohjeetlve  and  sublsf 
tlve  (in  other  words,  tbe  churchly  and  axperimeutjll 
sides  of  the  Gospel  can  be  brought  into  true  hanconj 

These  theses  were  adopted  without  dissenL  Tbry 
abow  with  what  unanimity  the  mother  svnod  standi, 
in  doctrinal  apprehenalon,  upon  an  hiMerical  mad  eaiit- 
JKbaai9,and  protest'  Iwth  against  all  the  SACtarian  ind 
rationalistic  tendencies  (if  Protestantism,  and  a^nR 
tbe  arrora  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 

Taking  as  a  general  principle  the  idea  ennnciatrd  b 
these  theses,  tbst  the  Church  refers  her  lite  not  only 
to  tbe  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  but  through  tbL>  tin 
to  the  original  form  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  In  the 
drst  ages,  and  that  the  Apostlea'  Cmed  is  to  be  fnnsld- 
ered  ot  Aindemental  nattiarity  for  tbe  Kefonn^  t:atb, 
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ire  proceed  to  state  ip  few  worda  mne  of  the  principal 
doctrinal  vieira  wbkh  the  Palatinate  Catechlam,  thiu 
interpreted,  teacbe*  and  tnvoWai : 

1.  Adam,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  WM  endowed 
iritb  capacity  to  reeiat  temptation  and  abide  in  hia  orig- 
inal Btate  of  life-communioa  with  God ;  but  ha  tiana- 
gref  aed  the  command  ofCiod  by  a  free  act  of  bia  own 
^11  through  the  inatigatian  of  tin  devil,  the  liead  of 
the  kingdom  ofdarkneM. 

2.  The  Call  of  AduD  waa  not  that  of  an  Indiridnal 
inly,  buttbe  fall  of  the  human  rate. 

8.  AH  loen  are  bora  with  tbe  rallen  netuie  of  Adam, 
and  are  thoa  under  the  power  of  the  kingilom  of  dark- 
neas,  inclined  lo  all  evil,  and  unapt  to  any  good ;  and 
■re  anbjeet  to  the  wrotb  of  God,  who  ia  terribly  dia- 
pleased  with  tbeir  inborn  aa  welt  aa  actual  aine,  and 
vrill  paaiah  them  in  juat  judgment  in  time  and  in  eter- 

4.  The  elenul  Son  of  God,  incarnate  by  tbe  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Hary,  tme  God  and  true  nun  in 
oDO  peraan,  ia  the  principle  and  aubelanca  of  the  new 
taxation. 

5.  In  the  mystery  of  the  Word  mode  deab,  the  ho- 
iDBni^  which  tbe  Son  of  God  aaaunted  into  organic 
and  eternal  union  with  himself  ia  the  moat  perfect  fonn 
of  aupematnral  revelation,  and  the  only  mediam  of  di- 
Tino  grace. 

6.  All  tbe  acta  of  Christ  ore  not  thole  of  God  or  of 
nun  aeparately  taken,  but  the  acts  of  the  God-man. 

7.  Uii  baptism,  faating,  and  temptation ;  his  tniro- 
clea  and  bis  vord  i  bis  Bipny,  passion,  and  death ;  his 
deacent  into  Hades;  lus  resurrection  ^nt  the  dead, 
•acenaion  to  heaven,  and  session  at  the  ri;{ht  hand  of 
Godj  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hia  second 
■drent— all  ilertve  their  signiflcance  and  aaving  virtue 
from  tbe  myaterious  constitntion  of  his  person. 

8.  The  atonement  for  the  sin  of  man  is  the  reconcil- 
Lalion  of  God  and  fallen  humanity  In  the  peraon  and 
work  of  Jeaiu  Christ.  It  ia  not  simply  the  offering  of 
himself  on  the  cross,  but  the  whole  pioceas  ofreauming 
banian  nature  into  life-communion  with  God,  and  in- 
cludes both  perfect  satisfaction  to  tbe  lav  by  suSering 
the  penally  and  all  tbe  consequencea  of  ain,  and  com- 
plete victory  over  tbe  devil.  The  full  benefit  of  Che 
atonement  inures  lo  the  believer,  because  by  f^th  he 
ia  ■  member  of  Christ  and  a  partaker  of  hia  anointing, 
and  thus  stands  before  God  in  the  life  and  righteous- 
naas  of  Christ. 

9.  Tbe  Church  constituted  bv  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ia  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  a  new,  real, 
and  ottJective  order  of  eiiatence,  and  ia  both  anper- 
natural  and  Datural,  divine  and  human,  heavenly  and 
e.irthlj,  the  fulnoas  of  bim  that  Klleth  alt  in  all;  in 
whose  communion  alone  there  is  redemption  from  ain 
and  all  its  consequences,  fellowahip  with  God  in  Christ, 
and  th3  hope  of  complete  victory  over  death  and  ball, 
and  of  etamsl  glory.  The  relation  which  the  new, 
regenerated  bnmanity,  hia  mystical  body,  bean  to 
Chriat  the  bead,  the  aecond  AdJun,  is  analogooa  to  the 
organic  reUtion  which  the  old,  fallen,  accursed  hu- 
Dianity  beara  to  the  first  Adam. 

10.  The  sacraments  are  visible,  holy  signs  and  aeala, 
wherein  God,  by  an  objective  tmnsaction,  continnB  to 
unnots  the  promise  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  the 
means  whereby  men,  through  tiie  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  made  partakers  of  the  substance  of  divine 
grace,  that  la,  of  Christ  and  all  hia  benoHta. 

11.  Holy  baptism  ia  a  divine  tranbaclJiHi,  wherein 
tbe  subject  ia  uuihed  with  the  blood  and  spirit  of 
Cbrist  from  all  ihs  pollution  of  his  sins  aa  certainly  oa 
he  ia  washed  outwa'<lly  with  waterj  that  is,  he  is  re- 
newed by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sanctified  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  that  so  be  may  more  and  more  die  unto 
ain,  and  lead  a  holy  and  unblamable  life. 

1!.  BapUied  persona  do  not  attain  unto  the  reanr- 
reetion  of  the  dead  and  eternal  life  in  virtue  simply  of 
holy  hapliam,  but  only  on  tbe  condition  that,  improv- 


ing the  pace  of  bapUam,  they  believe  from  the  beait 

on  Christ,  die  unto  sin  daily,  and  lead  a  boly  Ufa,  and 
thu*  reoliie  the  full  virtue  of  the  Incarnation  and 
atonement. 

13.  The  sacrament  of  the  holy  aopper  is  the  abiding 
memorial  of  tbe  sacriJice  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesua 
Christ  for  our  aiiis  upon  the  croaa ;  the  seal  of  hia  per- 
petual presence  in  tbe  Cburchby  the  Holy  Ghoet;  the 
mystical  exhibition  of  his  one  offering  of  himself  made 
once,  but  of  force  always  to  put  away  ein  ;  the  pledge 
of  his  undying  love  to  his  people,  and  the  bond  of  hia 

time.  In  the  nse  of  this  sacrament  believing  commu- 
nicants do  not  only  commemorate  his  precious  death 

aine,  but  Chriat  himaelf  also,  with  hia  crucified  Ixidy 
and  shed  blood,  feeds  and  nourishes  their  sonis  to  ev- 
erlasting life ;  that  is,  by  this  vialble  sign  and  pledge 
he  assures  them  that  thoy  are  re.illy  partakers  of  hia 
tme  body  and  blood,  tlirouyb  tho  working  of  the  Holy 
Ghoat,  as  they  receive  by  the  moutli  of  the  body  these 
holy  tokens  in  remembrance  of  him. 

H,  The  broad  and  wine  of  the  boly  euppcr  ore  not 
transmuted  into  the  very  body  and  very  blood  irf 

ia  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  consubsUntial.  that  is, 
in,  with,  and  under  tbe  natural  bread  and  wine;  but 

which  the  full  life-giving  and  saving  virtue  of  Christ, 
mediated  through  bia  humanity,  is  roully  present  by 
the  supernatural  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  com- 
munlcated  to  tbuae  who,  by  true  faith,  eat  and  drink 
worthily,  diaceming  the  l>ord*s  body. 

lb.  At  death  the  righteoos  pass  into  a  state  of  joy 
and  felicity,  and  abide  In  rest  and  peace  until  they 
reach  their  consummation  of  redemption  and  bliss  in 
the  glorious  reauneclion  of  the  last  day. 

IG.  Tho  aecond  advent  of  Chriat  to  judge  the  world 
in  rightaouaneas  will  complete  the  objective  order  of 
redemption,  and  also  the  sulijcctive  pruceas  of  lltb  and 
salvation  in  hia  body,  the  Church ;  when  the  tost  en- 
emy, which  ia  death,  aball  be  deatroyed;  when  the 
saints  shall  come  forth  from  tha  dead  in  tbe  full  image 
of  their  riaen  Lord,  and  with  him  pass  into  heaven, 
the  atate  of  perfect  bteasedneisj  and  the  wicked  aboil 

We  add  a  brief  aummnry  of  doctrine  on  points  not 
directly  included  in  the  foregoing  formal  stalenients. 

The  German  Reformed  Church  denies  that  tho  will 
of  God  or  the  will  of  man  ia  the  principle  of  theology; 
that  Christianity  is  merely  a  aystem  of  doctrine  or  a 
rule  of  moral  conduct;  that  the  covenant  ia  only  a 
compact  between  God  and  man,  or  Intween  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  that  ^thare  is  a  twofold  eternal  decree, 
electing  some  unto  salratinn  and  others  unto  damna- 
tion; that  tho  election  of  God  unto  eternal  life  in 
Christ  becomes  effectual  outside  of  the  ecunoniy  of 
grace ;  that  the  humanity  of  Christ,  or  the  incarna- 
tion, ia  an  expeilient  in  order  to  make  an  atonement 
for  sin  :  that  the  Church  is  an  osBOcialion  of  converted 
individuals;  that  the  Bible  la  the  foundation  of  tho 
Church;  that  the  relation  of  the  emtents  of  the  Bible 
to  the  Individual  ia  immediate ;  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  subordinate  to  tbe  private  jndgment  of 
the  individual  Christian;  that  the  unconverted  and 
uneodly  may  otuierve  the  holy  communion  :  that  JUB- 
tidcation  consists  in  a  forensic  act  of  God  Imputing 
tbe  rigbteousneta  of  Chriat  ab  extra,  or  that  it  ia  raal- 
iisd  by  an  actof  bilh  in  the  imputed  righteousneaa  of 
Christ;  that  the  faithful  nae  of  the  ordinary  meaoa  of 
gnca  is  inadequate  lo  the  wants  of  the  Church  and 
the  world  ;  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  Mat  apoato- 
ay ;  and  that  Frotestantiam  haa  its  ground  MHtaiior*^ 
in  the  sacred  Scriptnns. 

On  the  contrary,  tbe  Chsrch  affirmi  that  the  peraon 
at  Chriat  ia  the  true  principle  of  anund  theology;  that 
Christianity  is  a  new  life ;  that  the  hnmaniU'  "f  Christ 
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U  an  euentiol  conetitaent  of  ChristianlCj ;  thit  ths 
Cfariatian  Church  is  in  orgunic  continuUion  in  time 
■nd  space  of  the  life-powers  of  the  new  creation  In 
Chriet  JeiUB ;  that  the  covenant  is  an  order  or  inititD- 
tion  of  ^TBce,  gpiritual  and  real;  that  tba  Bible  vaa 
written  bv  member*  of  the  Church  under  plenary  tn- 
■pjration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  private  judgment  i« 
ODbordinata  to  the  gpneral  judgment  of  the  Cbnrch  as 
aipreued  particularly  in  the  cecumeiiiral  creeds;  that 
the  word  of  God  is  the  only  norm  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  i>  inpertarto  ill  creeds  and  canfesiioni;  that 
the  Individual  comes  to  a  right  apprehenrion  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Church;  that  the  election  of  grace  unto  life  is  effec- 
tual In  and  by  the  established  economy  of  grace ;  that 
Justification  is  by  an  act  of  faith  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  and  consists  both  in  the  impuUtion 
and  impBTtntion  of  Christ  and  his  ri^htoouaneu ;  that 
holy  baptism  is  the  sacramenl  of  regeneration,  regen- 
'  in  being  the  transition  from  the  state  of  nature  ' 


the  St 


succeeded  by 
eoDVersion  and  sanctlHcation,  completes  itself  In  the 
reaurrectLDn  from  the  dead,  inasmuch  as  regeneration 
and  salvation  pcrtwn  to  the  entire  man,  the  body  no 
leu  than  the  soul;  that  believen  only  hold  commn- 
nten  with  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  the  ordi- 
nary. diTinely-ordained  means  of  grace  are  adequate 
to  all  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  and,  if 
bhhfQlly  used,  do  not  fail  to  promote  a  steady  and 
vigorous  growth  of  the  Cbuicb;  that,  although  the 
Church  of  Rome  holds  many  articles  of  Aith,  end  ap- 
proves and  perpetuates  many  customs  which  are  not 
warranted  by  the  Scriptures  and  are  wrong,  she  is 
nevertheless  a  part  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ;  and  that 
Protestantisni  is  an  historical  continuation  of  the 
Chnrch  Catholic,  in  a  new  and  higher  form  of  faith, 
organization,  and  practico. 

There  ia  a  tespeclshle  minori^,  located  chiefly  in 
the  West,  who  dissent  from  many  of  the  doctrines  aa 
given  in  this  statement;  n  tew  even  resist  the  whole 
aystem  of  thought  as  being  subversive  of  the  true  Re- 
tbnned  faith.  Some  of  them  adopt  the  theory  of  sal- 
vation taught  by  the  Methodist  Church,  and  obeerre 
some  of  her  measures  and  cuitoms.  Others  hold  tht 
Calvintstlc  theory-  of  decreea.  and  their  teaching  con. 
forms  to  the  Presbyterian  or  Puritan  type  of  reli^on. 
But  tbo  prevailing  laith,  as  held  by  the  Eastern  Synod, 
ia  gradually  overcoming  oppoeitlon,  and  extending; 
and  from  year  to  year  the  nomher  of  ministers  and 
chuTchea  Is  increasing,  both  West  and  East,  that  stand 
llrmly  on  the  blBtoricBl,  churchly,  and  sacnmemal 
basis  of  the  Palatinate  Catechism. 

Aa  regards  troniip,  the  Church  la  In  a  state  of  tran- 
sition.  Durini;  the  present  century  extemporaneoue 
prayer  has  prevailed  in  the  regular  services  of  the 
Lord's  day;  but  this  is  a  departure  fVom  the  original 
CDStom.  Originally  the  worship  was  liturgical.  He 
Palatinate  Litnrgy  was  issued  one  year  alter  the  Pa- 
latinate CalechUm.  It  did  not,  however,  like  the 
Catechism,  acquire  an  cecumenical  character.  Every 
atat«  or  province  in  Europe  where  the  Reformed 
ChuTcli  was  established  bad  its  own  liturgy. 
Switzerland  there  were  as  many  liturglea  as  Reformed 
cantons.  In  Scotland  they  were  in  use  also  for  at 
least  a  century  after  the  Refnrmi 

These  liturgies  contain  offices  for  the  regular  service 
of  the  Lord's  day ;  for  the  adminietration  of  the  sacra- 
ments; for  the  Drdiaation  of  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons ;  (or  the  solemnizBtion  of  marriage,  burial  of 
the  dead,  etc. ;  and  contain  the  creed,  the  Lord's  pray- 
er, conression  and  absolution,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
Te  Deum,  and  the  Litany  and  reiponses,  aJUiougb  no 
one  booii  unites  all  these  elements.  They  are  all  a 
hand-book  for  the  minister  mthet  than  an  order  of 
woiehip  for  the  people. 

The  first  ministers  in  America  brought  with  them 


the  liturgies  of  Ihoae  sections  of  Germany  €ir  Swhav. 
land  ftom  which  they  emigrated.  These  eoDtuiaed  ■ 
common  nse,  particularly  In  the  Gennaa  coagiegi. 
tlons,  though  preference  wai  generally  given  to  0* 
Palatinate  liturgy,  until  partially  superseded  b*  Iba 
book  prepared  at  the  direction  of  th«  synod  t^  th 
"  IV.  Dr.  Uayer.  and  adopted  in  1810.    TMa  work  U 

I  historical  basis,  and  never  took  rooL 

General  dlssatisfaclion  prevailed  with  thia  atatetf 

inga.     The  great  christological  movrment  detpeacd 

e  sense  of  want ;  and  there  wai  an  earnest  iaani 
fbr  a  liturgy  answerable  In  rplril  and  characlR  Cg 
the  churchly  and  sacramental  ideas  which  had  ben 

'  ed  in  the  Church.  A  liturgical  c 
accordingly  appointed  in  1849.  Specific  . 
were  given  In  1852,  The  book  known  aa  the  Pr«n- 
tlunal  liturgy  was  reported  to  synod  in  1B57,  and  w^ 
milted  to  the  churches  for  trial.  This  liluivy  eidted 
a  controversy  which  continued  until  1864,  when  tbc 
Eastern  Synod,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  tb 
General  Synod  of  Bttjburg,  referred  the  work  for  n- 
vision  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Dn.  Scfaaf. 
Kevin,  Wolff.  Zacharias,  Bomberger,  Hnrbangh,  Pnr- 
ter,  ^sher,  Gerhart,  and  Apple;  and  He»n.  J<Ad 
Rodenmayer,  George  Shafer,  George  C-  Welker.  ul 
Louis  H.  Steiner,  M.D.  This  committee  rrpcTHd  a 
book  entitled  An  Ordrr  of  tVanJtip /irr  lie  R/ermai 
CAurcA  to  the  Synod  of  York.  iei>6.  After  a  long  and 
animated  discussion, a  resolution  was  paased  by  a  too 
of  S3  to  H,  antborizing  the  optional  nee  of  the  ''  Olds 
of  n'orship"  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Synod, 
and  referring  the  book  for  action  to  the  General  Synxl. 
which  convened  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Nov.  !8,  the  um 
year.  The  Qcnenl  Sj-nod  devoted  three  days  to  i 
calm  and  fitll  diecussion  of  the  questbns  relating  a 
doctrine  and  cultus,  when  certain  resolntioni  disap- 
proving the  book  were  lost  by  ■  vote  of  S5  to  U. 
Thereupon  the  book  was  approved  Vas  an  oids  of 
worship  proper  to  be  used  in  the  congregatiooi  ud 
Gimlliea  of  the  Refbnned  Chnrch"  by  a  vote  of  t4  Id 
67.  The  apposition  arose  chiefly  from  ministen  and 
chuTchea  in  the  West  Of  the  ministers  and  churttoi 
East  a  very  lai^  majority  supported  the  "  Onier  at 
Worship." 

This  liturgy  is  not  simply  a  band-book  for  the  ir'a- 
ister,  or  a  pulpit  liturgj',  but  it  is  an  oider  in  whict 
the  people  take  part  with  the  minister  in  the  wonlup 
of  God.  Less  complicated  and  shorter  in  many  of  iti 
offices  than  the  Book  of  Common  Praj-er,  it  unite*  sD 
the  historic  elements  of  liturgical  worship  on  the  buit 
of  the  apostolic  faith  and  the  custom  of  the  privitlvT 
Church,  modified,  however,  by  the  faith,  genins,  iiil 
history  of  the  Reformed  Churcb,  and  adapted  to  tlit 
needs  of  the  present  age. 

Though  not  yet  formally  adopted,  many  chnrcha 
use  the  Order  of  Worship  in  foil,  many  moni  use  it  ii 
part,  while  it  is  held  in  high  honor  by  nearly  all  than 
who  do  not  yet  f^l  prepared  to  oh  all  its  ofEces  regu- 
larly. The  book  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  tlr 
probability  is  that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  decals 
of  years  liturgical  worship  will  become  the  establidMd 
order  of  all  the  chnrchea  East,  and  to  a  large  exttiil 
also  of  the  chorciies  in  the  Wcat. 

Tbt  ffoemeaeiU  Is  Presbyterian.  Ever;  coognga- 
tion  Is  governed  by  a.  consistory,  which  is  composed 
of  the  pastor,  elders,  ard  deacons;  no  coagregitioB  ii 
without  either  elders  or  deacons.  They  are  chosea  hf 
the  comrounicont  members  for  a  term  of  two,  ihne,er 
four  years,  generally  only  two  years,  and  ordained  by 
the  laying  on  of  hand;,  and  installed.  When  the  ton 
expires,  the  administrative  power  ceases,  but  doI  tkt 
office.  If  re-elected.  Installation  is  repeated,  but  bdI 
ordination.  The  consistory  Is  subject  to  the  claidi, 
which  consists  of  the  ministers  and  an  elder  (r<m  each 
parish  wltbin  a  given  district.  The  ctaiwes  are  rab- 
ject  to  the  synod.  The  synod  is  a  delegated  body,  tat 
consists  of  a  given  number  of  mioiaters  and  tldeti 
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vmen  b;  font  or  more  adjaeaot  clum.  The  iynodi 
re  Kabject  to  tba  Gentnl  S^od.  Thl>  bod^  contiati 
r  mlniilcn  ■nd  elden  cboHii  by  all  Ike  cfoun  ot  the 
hun:h.  It  li  the  blgbut  Jadicatory,  and  the  lut  re. 
>rt  in  all  caM*  ropectlug  |{Overnment  not  flnally  ad- 
idicatad  bv  tbe  >yn(idi.  Eveijjadkatory  bu  legii- 
itive  aatborit]'  within  its  own  spberc;  aTery  minii- 
tr  and  member  pmKUU  the  rl|tht  of  ippeal  from  a 

AH  tbe  children  and  j'oath  are  carefully  cstechlied 
7  tha  pMtor  an«  In  two  wetki,  or  once  or  tttlce  a 
'««k,  for  a  period  of  fhim  three  to  nine  months  in  the 
ear.  ths  thne  being  determined  by  tbe  ability  of  the 
attor.  Some  paatora,  partlcatarly  tboM  located  in 
itiea  ■ndlargertowna,  have  each  but  one  church  j  but 
he  majority  have  parishsa  coniistiog  of  from  tiro  to 
>ar  churches,  and  not  a  few  of  ftrom  Ave  to  eigbt. 
Catechumen*  posmulng  the  requiiita  qaallflcatlDni 
IT.  after  examination  in  praaence  at  tbe  eldera,  le- 
eived  into  tha  full  communion  of  the  Cburch  by  tbe 
ite  of  eonflrmation.  The  boly  commnnkm  is  com- 
nonlv  admlnlatered  twice  a  year,  and  in  man}'  ot  tbe 
hurchet  fcur  timei.  The  communlcaiita  receive  the 
acted  emblems  by  companief,  atandint*  around  the  al- 
ar. In  many  of  the  churchei  It  i>  still  caatomary  to 
idminiater  the  communion  la  Ihe  »ies  separately; 
Int  the  men  come  to  the  altar,  and  afterwarda  tbe 
mmen.  But  tbia  old  German  custom  la  going  into 
lijDse.  In  tbe  Engllsb  cbuicbea  men  and  women  ap- 
miacb  Ihe  altar  in  company;  ao  also  in  aom*  of  the 
IremuD  chnrcbea.  Servlcea  preparatory  to  tbe  cele- 
bration of  tbe  boly  comrounion  are  held  an  the  3atur- 
laT  or  Friday  previooi. 

The  baptiam  of  infanta  la  Mlhfally  and  universally 
ibserveil.  Children  are  presented  by  their  parenta. 
RponMm  an  allowed,  but  the  parent)  themMlvea  muit 
ilso  be  present.  Baptiam  may  be  administered  at  any 
time  and  in  any  euitable  place,  hut  an  occasion  of  pub- 
Uc  wottfaip  in  tbe  cburcb  Is  held  to  be  moit  appropriate. 
The  principal  feativala,  Christmas,  Good  Friday, 
Easter,  and  Whit-Sunday,  an  held  in  high  bonor,  and 
observed  with  much  solemnity.  Tbe  liturgy  has  re- 
vived the  idea  of  the  church  year.  In  many  congre- 
Kations,  the  palpit  teaching  and  the  wonhip  observe! 
the  concrete  historic  movement  of  revelation  from  Ad- 
vent to  Trinity  Sunday,  and  from  Trinity  Sunday  to 
Advent,  as  set  forth  in  tbe  catholic  cycle  of  Lesions. 
At  the  liturgy  becomes  known  and  is  appreciated,  so 
does  the  observance  of  the  church  year  gain  favor. 
Acqaiiiag  greater  practical  power  ftom  month  to 
tnontb,  it  is  gTuduaily  receiving  more  general  canfi- 
drnH,  and  being  obaerved  in  all  its  parta. 

There  are  connected  with  the  General  Synod  4  ayn- 
odi :  1.  The  Synod  of  the  Ocrman  Baformed  Church 
Id  the  United  States,  with  16  classes,  !9D  ministers, 
Tin  coBgregationa,  and  89, GOB  memben  ;  2.  The  Syn- 
od of  Ohio  and  adjacent  SUtea.wilh  S  claases,  ISO  min- 
ialtn.am  congregations,  and  20,069  members;  3.  The 
Kortb-weatem  Synod,  with  T  claaaei,  9i  minialera,  166 
angregationa,  and  9M11  members  ;  i,  Tho  Pittsbnrg 
Synod  (In  process  of  formation),  which  will  have  about 
M  minliten,  128  congregations,  and  9240  memben. 
lu  statistic*  are  Included  in  synod  No.  1  (two  third*) 
and  in  synod  No.  S  (one  third).  Toul,  81  classes,  hVi 
miaitlers,  1191  congregations,  11S,4RS  members.  Re- 
crivad  by  conHrmallon  and  certilicste  during  the  year, 
11,337.  Aggregate  membership,  in c-ludin((  those  who 
are  lapllied,  but  not  conHrmed,  192.0W. 

I—liMiaiu  of  Leaning.— Two  theologlral  semlna- 
nta.  Seminary  at  IjncuKr,  Ta.,  foundrd  in  1H!5 : 
*  prirftaaon.  30  atudpnta.  .Seminary  at  Tiffin,  (Jhio; 
•"uniied  at  Cantmi,  Ohio,  1H.1H ;  auapcnded  from  the  fall 
of  1S89  to  IMS;  reo,>ehi.fl  at  Coiumbua,  Ohio,  Oct., 
IBM;  removed  and  iierraancnllv  located  at  Tiffin,  Oiiia, 
1,»1-  3  prafeasots,  SO  students.  Miasion-hoase.  Frank- 
lin. Wia,  8  professors,  C  stiidentsj  Freeland,  Pa.,  i  pro- 
^■ws.  10  Kudcnta^ 


TKc/kllf-orgcmUed  mllrgtt,  (1.)  Franklin  and  Mar- 
ahali,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  Franklin  College,  founded  at 
Uncaster  in  nB7 ;  and  Harshall  Caiiege,  at  Mercers- 
bnrg,  in  1836;  Franklin  and  HBrshsll  conMlidated  at 
Lancaster  in  1S53 ;  9  professors,  83  students,  442  alumnt 
(2.)  Heidelberg  College,  founded  at  Tiffin,  0.,  in  IBbOi 
1 1  professors,  88  students. 

There  an, besides,  seven  claaiical  institutions:  Of 
tawba  College,  Newton,  N.  C, ;  Mercersburg  College, 
Mercersborg,  Pa. ;  Palatinate  College,  Myerstown,  Pa. ; 
Westmoreland  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.:  Reimeiv 
burg  Institute,  Reimersbarg,  Pa. ;  CiilvJn  Institute, 
Clevelsnd,  O, ;  and  L'rsinus  College,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.  Uercersburg  College  is  in  process  of  organialng 
a  full  college  coune.  It  has  4  profeeaara  and  IS4  stu- 
dents. Two  female  seminaries;  one  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  the  other  at  Tyrconnell,  Md. 

PeHodicali.—T'Ko  reviews,  four  weekly  papers,  and 
one  semi-monthly ;  one  monthly  magazine,  and  three 
Sunday-school  papen. 

There  an  two  priDttog-eatabtishments ;  one  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  and  one  at  Cleveland,  O. 

These  statistics  repmsent  the  condition  of  tbe  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  America  in  1869. 

IMenUm Jfercerttur^  Seciae  (Phila.  IG  vols.)  ; 

HeKfcftcryCo(«*£.ia,byBev.J.W.Nevln,D.D.(Pbit«. 
1847) ;  The  Uft  oj-Rer.  MUhatl  Srhlatler,  hy  the  Bev. 
H.  HarUngh,D.D.  (1SG7) ;  Tie  Fathtrw  nftiie  Rfform- 
<rfC»iircA(;2Tols.),  by  Rev,  Dr.  Harhaugh;  ThtFritt. 
cipii  of  Pnlataitum,  by  Ber.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 
(184a) ;  T\t  MgHical  Pntenct,  by  Dr.  Nevin  (1846) ; 
Tie  Limrsital  QKoHoB.by  Dt.Ncvin(1962)  ;  TheGer. 
man  R'/armrri  CiurtA,!.  monograph  by  Kev.  E.V.  Ger- 
hart,  D.D.  (H6A);  Ttretntaiary  Monummt  (1868,  p. 
574);  I>rrHrideli<r^rCaUfUtnni.hy-Riiv.Vr.Sdutl 
(1863);  A  HittoryaiutCriHcumofAelHtliaUilicMon- 
ntnl  m  tie  Gimtan  R'fnrmtd  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.D.  (1866)  i  Viadiratum  o/Ot  Sa- 
vited  lAlvrgy.  hy  Dr.  NevIn  (1867).  0>mp.  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  In  German,  Latin,  and  English,  with 
an  historical  introduction,  prepared  and  published  by 
Ihe  direction  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  tha 
U.  S.  of  America  (tercentenary  edition,  M.  Y.,  Charles 
Scribner,  1863,  p.  277).  Also  a  Uturgy  for  the  use  of 
the  Ger.  Ref,  Church  in  the  U.  3.  of  America  (1868,  p. 
840);  revised  under  tbe  title  ,^aOnfero/ Ifoi'sAi^ /or 
Ae  Rrf.  Ck.  (Phila..  S.  B.  Fiaher  &  Co..  1867,  p.  388). 
SeeaUoOenfniKK^afaaUibyRaT.  George  B.SuBsell, 
AM.  (Pbila.,  8.  R.  Fisher  &  Co.,  p.  420).     (E.  V.  G.) 

OemiMi  Theology.    See  Tuboloot,  GBBMatt. 

Oennanas,  tbe  name  of  three  patriareha  of  Con- 
slantino|Je.  (1.)  Thejfrt<  was  transferred  thnn  the 
sea  of  Cylicns  to  that  of  Constantinople  In  TIG,  and 
was  a  lealous  defender  of  Image-worship,  fur  which  he 
was  degraded,  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  In 
730.  He  died  in  T40,  and  was  anahematiied  by  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  fourteen  yeara  afterwuda 

found  in  H,  Justel'a 
Casoiaca,  and  in  Le  Moyne,  Vana  Sacra:  there  also 
remain  aome  letters  and  homilies  of  bia  (Sit.  Mca. 
Pair,  xvii,  %x).  His  remains  are  all  given  In  UIgne, 
Patrolnpia  Crawi,  tom,  98.  See  also  Fabriciua,  BOS- 
oOtca  Oraca,  ed.  Harlcs,  xi,  15& ;  Collier,  A  uttm  3a- 
<Tr»rParla,lSe2),xl,86aq. 

(IL)  Germanustheyounger.amonkofthePropon- 
trs,whobecame  patriarch  In  1222;  but  aa Constantino- 
ple was  then  in  tb«  hands  of  the  Latins,  he  resided  at 
Nicssa.in  Bithynla.  He  correaponded  with  pope  Qrsg- 
ory  IX,  in  hope  of  bringing  aliout  a  union  between 
the  Eastern  and  Roman  churches,  but  In  vain.  He 
waa  deposed  in  1240,  restored  again  to  his  see  in  1!M, 
and  died  in  1256.  H  la  IfUlUi  <md  Uomiliti  are  given 
by  Micne,  Patrtilogia  Orwca,  tom,  140. 

(III.)  Germanus,  blabop  of  Adrianople,  became  pa- 
triarch of  CooMantilMtpla  In  1H7.    He  Moepted  the 
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honor  with  grut  reluctuee,  and  reilgncd  It  in  >  (bw  [ 
nionthi,  to  retire  to  a  moHBitery.— Neander,  CI.  Hitt. 

ill,  203 -,  Fuliriclui.  £ti(.  Graea.  vii,  10  ;  viii,  84;  xi, 
1S2  j  Cave,  Hiil.  LU.  1,  631 ;  ii,  £89  j  Uoefer,  A'oor.  Bi-  \ 
ograpiie  Ginii-tth,  xi,  2SB.  ' 

aermanuBOFADXEKRE,St.,t>neoftbenicutiti-ik- 
iog  ftgures  io  [lie  period  of  the  fat!  of  the  Roman  empire, ' 
wu  bora  ip  Auxerre,  in  Roman  Gaul,  of  iliuitrlDua  pat- 
ents, about  A.D.380.  He  wasplnced  in  tbetieBLBchaals  | 
of  Gaul,  and  having;  Sniebedhiii  early  education.he  went ; 
to  Rome,  to  purene  a  course  of  eivil  law  and  itudy  elo- 
quence. Hia  merit,  and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
high  tank,  hn>ught  him  into  notice  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Uonoriua,  and  procnied  for  him,  beaidea  the 
go%'emment  of  Auxerre,  the  office  of  duke  or  general 
of  thp  troops  of  several  provinces.  Although  a  Cbris- 
tian,  be  was  a  skilful  hunter,  and  waa  in  the  batnt  of 
hanging  on  a  large  tree,  in  one  of  the  public  squares, 
the  heads  of  the  animals  he  had  hilled.  This  custom 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  pagan  superstitiona,  St. 
Amatorius,  bishop  of  Anxerre,  ouo  day,  when  the  duke 
was  absent,  caused  the  tree  to  be  eat  down,  and  the 
niDiiumenta  of  hia  vanity  to  be  removed.  Germinus 
■uffeted  this  correction  with  impatience,  and  threaten- 
ed to  be  revenged,  tut  God  ordered  it  otherwise.  Am- 
atorius was  advanced  in  years,  and  discerning  in  Qer- 
Dunus  such  qualities  as  were  calculated  to  make  a 
great  biabop,  be  convoked  in  his  church  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  Gennanus  being  present,  be  s^ied 
on  bim.  and  compelled  him  to  assume  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal liabit.  nitbout  giving  him  time  to  reflect,  and  in- 
fbnned  him  that  he  was  to  be  his  auccessar-  On  tbe 
death  of  Amatorius,  May  1,418,  Germanns  was  elected 
liiahop  bj'  the  clergy  and  people.  From  that  time  he 
was  completely  changed.  He  practised  bis  episcopal 
duties  to  their  fullest  extent.  Tbe  Christians  of  Great 
Britain,  frightened  at  the  progress  of  Petagianiam  in 
Uieir  island,  had  applied  (o  pope  Celestinc  and  the  bish- 
op of  Gaul  to  obtain  aid,  and  they,  in  an  assembly  held 
in  428-D,  sent  them  Germanus.  with  whom  they  Joined 
Lupus,biBhopofTroyeB.  Both  set  off  instantly.  This 
mission  had  great  success  at  the  time,  but  Pelagianism 
reappeared  aeventeen  or  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
and  Germanos  went  again  nith  Severus,  bishop  of 
Troyes,  to  extirpate  it.  To  prevent  its  return,  Ger- 
manus  established  schools  in  Britain,  which  afterwards 
became  celebrated.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  again  at 
Auierre,  when  the  Armoricans  entreated  bim  to  me- 
diate far  them  with  Evaricus.  who  had  been  sent  by 
^tius  to  chastise  them  (iiT  an  imputed  rebellion.  Ger- 
manus  set  out  immediately,  saw  the  prince  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  succeeded  in  arroating  his  march.  As 
tbis  affair  could  not  end  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
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Placidia,  mother  of  Valentinian  III.  This  work  was 
the  last  which  tbe  holy  bishop  andortooh.  He  died  in 
Ravenna,  on  the  31st  of  July,  448,  after  having  been 
thirtv  vears  bishop  of  Auxerrc.  He  is  cnmmemonled 
BSasaintontheSlEtofJuly.^Haok.^'cf.Biii?.v,30a; 
Smith,  Rttig.  ofAnc.  Britain,  p.  168 ;  Nesnder,  Ligil  in 
Dart  Place;  p.  50-64;  Baillet. f'Ci  du  ScumU,  July  3. 
OennBnnB,  St.,  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Antun,A.D. 
4Se;  was  made  deacon  683.  presbyter  6116,  and  bishop 
of  Paris  565.  He  was  noted  for  bis  strict  asceticism, 
for  bis  great  charity  to  the  poor,  and  especially  for  his 
teal  in  the  pDTchase  and  redemption  of  slaves.  He 
died  in  676.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  bis  to  queen 
Bmnehild  (CondL  tom.  v).     He  was  buried  In  St.Vin- 

881,  and  reconstructed  in  1163,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr^.  Tbe  monks  of  St.  Ooimain,  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  have  their  abbey  here.  Bouillart, 
Benedictine  of  St.  Maur,  published  in  1724  a  Hitbiirf 
rfr  Inbbast  dt  St.  Gtrmnin,  in  which  be  gives  a  life  of 
Germanus.  The  aristocratic  quarter  of  St  Germain  in 
Paris  is  named  from  the  abbey  and  church.— Uigne ; 
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BaUlet,l's«  du  £<iMb,  UaylS;  CftaWt,  Atitemn 8- 

erk  (Paris,  1862),  xi,  306. 

GBiman  V«b1oiib  of  tub  Holy  ScKimm^ 
1.  Eurig  I'emoiu.— There  is  no  cartain  tisoe  of  uy  at- 
tempt to  translate  tbe  Scriptures  into  tbe  TemacaUr 
diaLccU  of  tbe  German  people  previous  to  tbe  laUfr 
half  of  the  Oth  century.  Though  CbarUmagne  o- 
juined  upon  his  clergy  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  tk 
delivering  uf  expositions  of  it  U  the  people  in  tbe  nd- 
gar  tongue,  there  is  no  evidence  for  tbe  aeeertioa  fcst- 
arded  liy  Usher  (Zte  Script.  Vtnutc.  p.  109)  and  cthcn 
that  German  versions  of  the  Bible  were  roade  by  bit 
onier;  nor  is  the  statement  that  a  Saxon  poet  hoi 
bv  order  of  his  son  Lewis,  versified  the  vbote  BiIiIe 
(Lucius  III.  CataL  Tat.  p.  03}  better  supported.  ItH 
to  the  poetical  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Saiioiit 
which  appeared  after  tbe  middle  of  the  9th  ceotBry. 
that  tbe  beginnings  of  Biblical  translatioD  among  tbs 
GeTinana  are  to  lie  traced.  The  Krin  of  Oiliifi  af 
WeiseenbuL'g  (in  .A.D.8G0):  the  Helia»d,\ij  an  db- 
known  author,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  tiuie,  of* 
the  earliest  documents  of  which  anything  certaiacaa 
lie  said.  Of  both  of  these  editlcD*  have  been  printed: 
the  best  are,  of  tbe  Kriit,  that  by  E.  G.  GnirfKonipik 
1S31) ;  and  of  the  HiUaiU,  those  of  J.  A.  Scbmrllcr. 
with  H  glossary  (MUnch.  1840),  and  J.  B.  Kone.  wiib  a 
tniisUtion  (MOnst.  1866).  Some  fragmaats  of  a  very 
ancient  [ranslstion  at  Matthew  have  beeo  pobtiihtil 
bv  St.  Endlicher  and  H.  Hoffmann,  1634,  and  bv  J.  F. 
>ias«niaim,  1841,  from  a  codex  in  the  libiaiy  at  Vi. 
enna;  the  dialect  In  this  version  is  very  rode,  and.tf 
not  provincial,  would  seem  to  point  to  an  eariierdaic 
Ihan  the  9tb  century.  Versions  of  the  Psalter  aeem  M 
have  been  executed  In  considerable  numbers  in  the 
10th  century ;  one  of  these,  by  Kotker  Labeo,  abbot  d 
St.  Gall,  is  given  by  Schilter  (Jka.  vol.  i),  and  otbett 
anonymous  are  to  be  found  in  Graff's  Detiltdit  Ittrr. 
Snear  fwroonfli  der  PialmtH  (Qoad.  1839).  A  pan- 
phrase  of  tbe  3(ing  of  Songs,  in  Latin  verse  aad  Get- 
man  prose,  by  William  of  Ebcrsberg  in  Bavaria  (cir. 
108U),ha8  been  edited  in  Schtlter's  7-An.i,and  sepa- 
rately by  Merula  (Leyd.  1508),  Frebor  (Worms,  16B), 
and  recently,  witii  additional  IVagments  of  otho-  putt 
orSciipture,  1  y  lIolTmann  (Beri.  1827).  This  ach.dar 
has  also  editeit.  In  the  Sd  vol.  of  ha  FundgnAen,  a  IHI- 
rical  translation  of  Genesis  and  part  nf  Exodun,  be- 
lont^ne  to  the  same  period  or  a  little  later.  Te  (he 
18th  centuiy  belongs  tbe  chronicle  of  Rudolf  too  Hn- 
bencma,  which  is  a  sort  of  poetical  version  of  tbe  bh- 
torkal  perU  of  tbe  0.  T. ;  of  this  many  USS.  eiiit 
and  an  edition  has  been  published,  Imt  fnRn  a  had  text 
bv  SchUtze  (Hamb.  1779).  Several  warki  of  a  sinuliT 
kind,  in  whicll  the  Biblical  narratives  are  set  fcrth, 
sometimes  with  apocryphal  additions,  were  prodoFed 
about  this  time;  of  these,  one,  which  exists  in  vnica 
dialects  and  in  numerous  codices,  is  a  version  of  il> 
historical  parts  of  Scripture  in  prose,  composed  psrtl^ 
from  tbe  poetical  versions  already  extant,  partly  tna>- 
lated  fVom  the  Tulgate  (Massmann,  /lie  Kmttninai. 
iii,64).  Formal  tnnslatinns  from  tbe  Vulgate  begn 
now  to  be  multiplied;  of  these  H5S.  exist,  though  dw 
names  of  the  authors  have  for  the  most  part  prrisbcd 
(Bel<lie,/>e»rsj.(;erm.m/eZ.U/i(rNm.l69;;  Schober. 
Berichl  xxia  oUtn  DeuUdtat  yckHebam  Bibeim.  17C: 
Rosenm&ller,  Hiit.  Iiltrpr.  v,  174,  etc).  Cot  of  thw. 
though  by  what  process  we  are  unable  to  deacriW. 
came  the  complete  nrskm  of  tbe  Bible  in  Gerasa, 
whicb  was  in  tbe  poasesalon  of  the  people  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  of  which  copies  were  oulii. 
plied  to  a  great  extent  a*  soon  as  that  art  came  iUc 
operation.  Before  1477  five  undated  editions,  tbe  l«t 
esriler  at  Hayence  and  Strasborg.  ia  is  believed,  tte 
lirth  at  Angsburg,  as  the  book  itaelf  atteats,  bad  beta 
printed;  and  between  1477  and  1929,  nine  editinK, 
seven  at  Angsburg,  one  at  NUremlerg.  and  one  si 
Strasburg,  were  issued.  Several  editions  of  the  Pni- 
ter  also  appeared,  and  one  of  tbe  Go:i|>elii.  nith  tbr 
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Pcrlcopa  frtiin  tha  B[^stlw.  Collwton  tcU  aUo  of  a 
tr«»]>tiaDofRaUib<rBAscheiiMi7n,lGS6;  of  Mmluhl 
L;  HctMt,  1GS6 ;  of  Hohs  by  Capilo,  1597,  and  other 
■imilir  ittsmpti  (Bicdenr,  Ka^rieklr*  11.,  8ro,  sq.}. 
An  impoTtint  place  uiuit  be  alto  auigned  [t>  the  trani- 
lation  of  tbe  N.  T.  incn  Daniih  by  Hasi  Uikkelsen 
(Laipa.  1524) ;  which,  though  avowedly  "  ret  effler  U- 
tinen  rdsalthe,"  beara  aatneroaa  tracea  of  Indepan- 
dence  of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  being  made  directly  from 
tlie  Greek  (Henderun,  DuKrlatHm  at  Hat*  .ViUdtat'i 
if.  r.,  Copenh.  181S).  Of  tranilaUons  into  Low  Ger- 
nun.onewaa  printed  at  Cologne,  1480;  another  at  LU- 
btick,  1498 ;  and  a  third  at  Balbeistadt,  1&S2. 

!.  LaArr'i  Kernon.—The  appearanoe  of  thl>  conati- 
Catei  an  epoch,  not  only  In  the  hiitorr  of  the  Church, 
but  alao  in  that  of  Germao  literature  and  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  Luther's  version  ii  a  permanent  monn- 
DMDt  of  the  anthor'a  ahiUly  «Jid  indomitable  pern- 
Teranee.  Luther  had  few  helpa  in  his  arduoua  work, 
Ula  exegetical  aids  ware  limited  to  the  Septuaglnt,  the 
Vglgate,  a  few  Latin  fatbera,  the  N.T.  of  Eraemus,  and 
aoch  Hebrew  as  coold  be  learned  fh>ni  the  imperfect 
elementary  liooki  then  extant.  He  had,  however,  val- 
uable coadjnturs  in  Melaacthon,  Dtigenhagen,  Joaaa,  I 
AoTOgaltni,  and  Creuiiger,  whom  he  conetantly  con- 
iulted,  eipeclalty  when  any  difficulty  occurred.  Ho 
had  acceu  also  to  the  Rabbinical  expO!<ition9  throagh 
some  learned  Jewa.  But  the  main  harden  of  the  work 
rcated  with  himself,  and  it  wai  to  hia  own  reeoareea  he 
bad  chiefly  to  tnut  for  aacceaa.  Of  the  patient  toil  be 
bestowed  upon  it  some  idea  may  be  formed  trma  what 
be  Umselfsaysof  hia  labora  on  the  book  of  Job;  "On 
Job,  H.Philip,  Aurogallna,  and  I,  worked  so  that  some- 
tlmes  In  four  daya  we  had  hardly  aucceeded  in  acctnn- 
pliabing  three  linee."  With  what  anxlotta  care  he 
eonght  to  perfect  bis  work  may  be  seen  fhim  the  MS. 
at  Ibe  tbiid  pjrt  of  hii  translation,  containing  Job, 
Paalms.  and  the  writingi  of  Solomon,  still  preserved  in 
the  Royai  Ubrarr  at  Berlin,  written  in  hia  own  hand, 
and  exhibiting  tba  corrections  which  be  made  in  the 
■trie  and  eipresaion  before  sending  it  to  presa.  Not 
nufreqaently  aa  many  aa  three  fornva  of  expression, 
■nd  sometimea  more,  occur,  tietween  wbich  he  hesi- 
tated liefore  finall}'  Axing  on  the  one  which  he  wontd 
print.  He  spent  on  the  work  in  all  twelve  ytut. 
The  N.T.,  completed  by  him  in  the  Wartbnrg,  appear- 
ed In  1&2S:  the  Nve  books  of  Mosea  {Dai  Attn  Tabt- 
■KHt,  DtHttA,  th.  i)  in  IGZS ;  the  other  historical  books 
as  Ur  as  Esther  {Dot  A .  T.  I>tal*ek,  th.  ii)  in  the  close 
of  tbe  same  year;  Job,  Psalms,  and  the  Solomonic 
writings  (Au  A.  T..  th.  iii)  in  1GZ4;  between  1&36 
and  IMl  several  of  the  prophetic  writings  wers  issued, 
and  in  1532  appeared  the  collective  body  of  the  Proph- 
ets as  th.  It  of  Dm  A .  T.  DciUk  h.  The  Buok  of  WL>- 
dom  was  issued  in  1529,  and  the  rest  of  the  apocryphal 
looks  in  15S3  snd  1534,  The  whole  Bible  was  thus 
completed,  and  appeared  onder  the  title  "  BinLiA ;  d. 
i.  dU  gami  AeiSge  Sckri/t.  DeuUcK.  Martin  Lntber, 
Wittenberg,  Gedruckt  dutch  Hans  Luffl,  1534,"  fol. 
(ilscbon,  IHe  hohe  Wiektigktit  dtr  UtberttU.  drr  II.  S. 
durch  Dr.  M.  IjUlur,  fieri,  1834).  Of  this  work  thirty- 
eigbt  editions  were  printed  in  Germany  before  1680, 
besideB  seventy-two  of  the  N.  T,,  snd  innumerable  re- 
prints of  other  imaller  portions  (ranier,  p.  386). 

3.  ZuTvA  lHblt.--Tb\t  is  a  combination  of  Luther's 
translation  of  the  other  booka  with  a  new  tranelation 
of  the  prophetical  writings  bv  Con.  Pelllcan,  Leo  Judi, 
Tbeod.  Blbllander,  etc.  It  appeared  In  1524,  and  was 
reiirinted  in  15S7,  and  twice  in  I5S0.  In  1G3I  another 
edition  appeared,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  poetical 
books  (Panzer,  p.  260),  The  Wm-u  IHbk.  1G29,  la  a 
wcrk  of  the  same  kind  aa  the  Zurich  Bible. 

i.  Verwmtfmm  iMlher'i  Bibit  n  Ue  alher  Trvlomc 

DiaitcU. — I.  tou  German,  by  J.  Hodderaen,  1688  and 

often ;  !.  Ikmik,  K.  T.,  1524,  Bible.  1560 :  thia  ia  found 

n  bi  ButUr's  Polyulot:  3.8ttduli,'S.1.,lb-/fi,hj 

-TS  Andre*,  Bible.  1541,  by  Laurent,  and  Oiaut 

111,-87 
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Petri;  4.  /eelawiie,}!.  T.  1G40,  Bible  lGe4,  by  Oudb. 

Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holnm  ;  5.  Hatch,  N,  T.  15S6, 
Antw.,  printed  by  Liesvslt,  wbeoce  this  is  called  the 
Liesvelt  N.T.;  the  whole  Bible  waa  translated  anew 
after  Luther  into  Dutch  by  Ad.  Vischer  in  1048,  and 
thia  ia  the  existing  authoriied  version  for  tbe  Dutch 
Lutberana;  6.  Pomennsim,  1588. 

G.  Vrrwivu  of  At  Rffarmtd  Churck.—Ot  these  the 
first  was  the  production  of  David  Parens,  and  appeared 
in  1GT9.     It  was  superseded  by  that  of  J.  Plscator  in 

1602,  of  which  many  editions  have  appeared.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  M.  T.,  by  Amandus  Polanus,  appeared  in 

1603.  In  1665  a  new  tranaiation  for  the  use  of  the 
Swias  churches  appeared  at  Zurich,  the  authon  of 
which  were  Hottinger,  Suicer,  FUselin,  and  others. 
In  HolLaiMl  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce 
versions  direct  from  the  originals.  In  1556  J.  Uiten- 
hoven  issued  tbe  N.T.,and  in  1562  the  whole  Bible; 
and  in  1587  apjHared  the  Bihio  translated  bv  J.  Hackiaa, 
which  chiefly  followa  the  Geneva  [French]  Bible, 

6.  AitOioriied  Kaww.— In  the  year  1618  the  Synod 
of  Dort  appointed  a  commission  of  22  members  to  pre- 
pare a  new  version;  thia  appealed  in  1637,  and  re- 
ceived tbe  autboriutlon  of  the  Sutea  General.  This 
la  tbe  authoriied  Dutch  version.  The  Danish  version 
was  completed  in  1007  by  P.  J.  Rosen,  and  In  1M7  ap- 
peared with  the  roysl  sanction,  after  It  had  been  care- 
fully revised  by  Hana  Svaning,  archbishop  of  Zealand. 
The  Icelandic  version  received  its  permanent  form  In 
1644  framTborlak  Sknleaon,  Ibe  grandson  of  Thoriak- 
son,  and  hia  euccessor  In  the  episcopate.  Tbe  aotbor- 
lied  Swedish  version  was  completed  under  the  au- 
spices of  GuaUvua  III. ;  it  consists  of  a  roviaed  edition 
of  the  work  of  Andrei  and  Petri,  and  appeared  in  1616. 

T.  Roman  CaOolic  Fersiow.— The  earliest  of  these  ia 
tbeN,  T.of  Emaer,  "nachlawt  derchriatlicbcKircben 
bewerten  Text,"  etc  ,  sine  loc.  1527,  fol.,  Leips.  1G29, 
8vo,  and  often  since.  In  1534  the  Bible  of  D'leten- 
berger  (q.  v.)  appeared  at  Mavcnce ;  and  in  IG37,  tbst 
of  Eck  (q.  V.)  at  Ingolstadt.  '  PnvioDS  to  these,  Cas- 
per Ulenberg  had  translated  tbe  Bible  in  accordanee 
with  the  Siitine  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  thia  transla- 
tion, revised  by  the  Jesuits  at  Uayence  in  1661,  ap- 
peared as  Dit  CathoUichii  Bibel.  Revised  editions 
were  issued  by  Ehrhard  In  1722,  and  by  Cartier  in 
1751 ;  and  it  his  bei^n  often  reprinted  both  with  and 
without  the  Latbi  text.  Wore  recent  versions  by  Ro- 
man Catholica  are  those  of  Salimann  (Ux.  1770), 
WittoU  (Vien.  1775),  Weitenauer  (Augs,  1777),  Pleis- 
chutz  (Fold.  1778),  Rosalino  (VIen.  1781).  Fischer 
(Prag.  1784),  Btaun  (Vienna,  1786),  Uuber  (1786), 
Mulschelle  (Munich,  1789),  Weyl  (May.  1780),  Kracb 
(Aug.  1790).  Drtntano,  Dereser,  and  Scholi  (1790- 
1833),  Bailor  (1805),  Van  Eas  (1807),  Schnappflnger 
(1807),  Widemann  (I8ft9).  Klstemaker  (1825).  Schola 
(1828),  AUioli  (1838),  Loch  and  ReischI  (1857).  Of 
these,  the  majority  are  confined  to  the  N.  T.  The  trans- 
lationa  of  Van  Ess,  Schols,  and  AUioli  have  been  re- 
peatedlv  iaaued.  Goaaner,  pastor  of  the  Bohemian 
Church  in  Berlin,  published  a  translation  of  tbe  N.  T. 
from  the  GrMk  in  1815,  which  has  often  been  reprinted. 

8.  OOer  rernoM.— In  1630  J.  Crell  issued  a  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  interests  of  Soclnbiniam; 
and  in  1660  another,  in  the  interests  of  Armlnianlsm, 
was  published  by  Jer.  Felbinger.  Tbe  Remonitrsnti 
party  in  Holland  publbhed  a  translation  In  Dutch, 
made  by  Chr,  Hartsoeker,  in  16R0.  In  1666  a  Jewish 
translation  of  the  O.T.  into  German  waa  published  by 
Joseph  Athiaa;  thie,  along  with  the  versions  of  Luther, 
Piscator,  Caspar  Ciwiberg,  tbe  Dutch  A.  V.,  and  a  ver- 
sbn  of  the  M.  T.  by  J.  H.  Reitasn,  printed  in  parallel 
columns,  waa  publiahed  under  the  tkle  of  BOlia  Ftn- 
lapla  (,t  vola.  4to,  Hamb.  1711).  Of  German  ver- 
slnna  of  more  recent  date  there  are  many.  Those  of 
Triller  (1708),  Belt  (1712),  Jonkberrot  (1732).  Hen- 
mann  (1748).  Bengel  {17S3),  Michaelis  {l7fl8-85),  Sil- 
lig  (1778),  Seller  (1783),  Stole  (1795),  tbe  B    '  ' 
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Bible  (1TS6,  Mc.>,  belong  to  tha  Latbenn  Chnrcb ; 
thoKofGryDaiu(3  volg.Svo,  Baile,  1776), uid  Voege- 
tin  (Zurich,  17X1)  to  tbe  Refaniied.  BeloDgiag  to  tb< 
present  century  ere  the  Innslatiun*  of  Preiia  (1811), 
Scbifer  (1»1G),  Meyer  (18-^).  [Ricbter  nnd  Pleieaner] 
(1830),  Bflckel  (lS3i\  Alt  (I8B7),  Von  der  Heyd  (1B52), 
cbiefly  of  the  N.  T.  only.  But  »U  these  yield  is  im- 
portanca  to  tbe  »ork  of  Da  Wette,  prepared  originally 
in  cDDJanction  with  AugUBtl  (6  vols.,  Heidelb.  1809- 
14),  aubtequendy  vholly  by  hlmselr  (3  vole.,  18S1-SS, 
4th  ed.  1858).  1  he  Jewish  version  by  Arnbeim,  FUnt. 
*Dd  Sochi.undertbe  editorehip  of  Zanr  (Berlin,  1838), 
la  also  deserving  of  nolice.  yinalir  ire  notice  the 
€*ieta\  translatioDS  in  rbillippeon's  itraditaclu  Bibil 
(1858)  and  Bansen'B  flii*/imrl:(1858  mj.).— Kitto,  »,  v. 
OenuBiijt.  1.  ABcienl  Rcligiim  >/.— The  inlbrDia-  [ 
don  ne  now  possess  coneeminfc  the  religion  of  the 
tribes  of  d'eTmuia  Magna,  such  as  the  Alemans,  Sax- 
ons, Frinke,  o(c.,  ii  very  incomplete  and  disconnect- 
ed. The  Greek  und  Latin  authors  mention  the  nsmea 
of  but  a  lew  deities,  who  seem  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  similar  hi  tlieir  allributes  to  their  own  goda. 
Tbe  Christian  writera  also  mention  Ihem  only  in  eo  far 
as  is  necessary  for  their  purpose,  and  their  views  are 
naturally  colored  with  their  own  opinions.  The  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  must  originally  have  lieen  very 
closely  connected  with  ihat  of  Germany  ;  but  we  can 
get  no  light  from  that  quarter,  ai  we  d»  not  know  the 
•arly  period  of  tbe  former.  It  is  clear  that  at  an 
early  period  the  Celtic  element  was  infused  in  the  Ale- 
nun  and  the  Flank,  while  among  tbe  northern  tribea, 

dnced :  while  a  tendency  towards  the  Greek  worship 
U  bIso  perceptible.  As  far  the  diiinitia  of  the  ancient 
Germana,  CKaurstatcathattbey  worehipped  only  such 
■■  visibly  exerted  a  decided  influence  over  evenla:  he 
particularly  mentions  three :  tha  Sun,  Vulcan,  and  tbe 
Hoon.  The  domestic  divinities  were :  Wuo'an  (Wo- 
den), tbe  Bupreme  god,  and  his  wife  Frtia,  tbe  ga<ldoM 
of  the  housebold  and  of  marriage ;  Zio,  the  f-od  of 
war  j  fra,  who  watched  over  the  crops,  and  hU  wife 
Fntuica;  afterwarda  came  Phil  or  Pallar  (the  Balder 
of  the  north),  Foiilr,  and  T/timar  (Doner),  pjd  of  tbe 
clouds  and  storms.  Tha  progenitor  of  tbe  human  race 
was  Tttitco,  who  combined  the  attrifantea  of  the  Greek 
UranoB  and  Zeus,  and  whose  son  Hannna  is  identical 
with  the  subsequent  /nan,  or  tbe  Greek  Herculea. 
Among  tbe  special  divinities  of  different  tribes  were 
Nerlkai  (commonly  Htrlha),  goddess  of  fertility  and 
tbe  chaae;  the  Ateei,  two  brothers  (a  sort  of  Castor 
•nd  PoIIdx)  j  Cottm.  in  Saxony,  etc.  Other  goddeaaea 
appear  to  have  been  merely  aliases  of  these :  Ihns  Hla- 
iana  and  Eiia  were  identical  with  Freia,  etc.  Amon^ 
the  inferior  divbiilies  (dnmona)  were  the  Riutm  (gi- 
ants), physically  resembling  men,  who  were  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  former  period  of  creaUon,  and  dwelt  In 
the  mountains,  where  they  erected  gigantic  fortifica- 
tions, and  defended  themselves  against  intruders  with 
atones  and  rorke.  In  direct  contrast  iVom  tbese  were 
the  Zxrtryt  (pigmies),  who  appeared  among  men  on 
special  occasions,  sometSmes  to  impart  gifts  and  blesa- 
inga  lo  them,  at  other  times  to  do  them  evil  and  frus- 
trate their  plans.  There  were  alw  BtrggriiUr  (s]Mrits 
of  the  mountains^  called  also  Elbe  or  Eifm  (elvps); 
WaUpruler  (spirits  of  the  forests),  especially  the  Wild 
Hunter,  Schrati ;  Waiieiytitler  (epirits  of  the  waters), 
or  Nixen.  There  were  also  a  qnantitv  of  larea,  or 
fiTorable  household  gods  of  an  inferior  degree,  while 
UtrmenCing  genii  haunted  the  houeea  and  their  neigh- 
borbooda  at  nigbt,  disturbing 
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aldered  sacred,  and  bears,  wolves,  and  foxee  were 
objects  of  respectful  awe.  The  gods  and  piddesses 
often  took  the  form  of  birds,  and  among  theae  tbe  ea- 
gle, raven,  and  woodpecker  were  rognrded  with  the 
highest  veneration.  The  cuckoo  was  supposed  to  poi- 
*e*a  the  gift  of  prophecy.     Serpenta  also  were  wor- 
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ahipped,  and  the  fear  they  inapired  gare  riae  le  lie 
fable  of  the  dragon.  The  cosmogony  of  G«imaay 
seems  to  have  grwtly  varied  with  the  tjmea  and  in  tht 
different  tribes ;  the  general  belief  was  that  the  gedi 
originated  out  of  chaos,  created  the  world,  and  gof. 
emed  It.  Belief  In  continued  oxistcnce  aftw  ^att 
was  shown  by  the  idea  of  the  great  city  of  tba  dead. 
Waiht^.  Tbe  mode  of  worship  was  very  ^mplc,  it 
compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomaiu.  «r 
even  of  the  Celts.  The  temples  were  not  gcaenlly 
structures  made  by  men.  but  often  treea  or  giuvts 
which  the  deity  was  supposed  to  inhabit,  renaliag 
himself  in  the  rustling  of  the  leave*.  Some  of  ilii 
gods  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  caves,  or  etrvsms.  Tit 
were  also  regaiar  temples,  of  which  vestiges  art 
yet  found,  and  which  contained  images  of  the  gods^ 
frir,  although  Cnaar  and  Tacitna  deny  their  exiitnee. 
there  is  oft  mention  made  in  tbe  early  timea  of  Cbri^ 
lianity  of  the  destruction  of  idola  in  Gemiaiiy  [see  U- 
MEHaDL],  and  images  of  the  sun  and  tbe  moon  ban 
been  found  (though  theae  mnv  slao  have  heloogcd  ta 
Celtic  or  SUvonic  tribes).  The  holy  placea  were  moaa. 
tains  or  rocks ;  e.  g.  the  Blorh/itTg,  the  chain  of  niMB- 
taina  between  SilesU  and  Bohemia,  etc  Tbe  wesda 
and  trees,  especially  the  oak,  beech,  and  linden-tne, 
were  objects  of  piuticniar  veneration.  URbelievea 
were  not  allowed  to  toucb  them,  or  (o  enter  the  gn»«L 
Tbe  worship  consisted  in  prayer  to  the  goda  ;  tbe  aaoi- 
fices  were  either  propitiaEary  or  thank- oSiniDg* ;  they 
also  took  place  before  consulting  the  omena,  goiagla 
war,  electing  a  king,  or  on  any  other  special  oftSMan, 
These  sacrificea  conaisted  generally  in  homes,  boll^ 
goats,  etc.,  and  even  human  beinga.  The  color  of  tha 
animal  was  generally  white.  Besides  thia,  on  all  (■•■ 
live  occaeions,  a  portion  of  the  feast  was  offend  to  lbs 
household  gods,  and  laid  before  tbdr  ahrine.  Ka 
mention  la  made  of  the  general  feasts  of  tbe  GeriaaH 
in  the  earlier  times,  yet  it  is  con stdered  lihely  that  tfasj 
bad  at  least  as  principal  ones  the  Jaef,  BoMtir,  and  tin 
Svmmtr  feasts.  The  priests  took  part  In  legiala&B 
and  the  wars  as  well  aa  In  worship,  and  in  war  ArJ 
carried  tbe  sacred  images  or  sjmibols  againat  tbe  eae- 
my.  In  tbe  household  tbe  bead  of  tbe  familv  coaU 
act  as  its  priest.  Chosen  women,  called  Alniet,  am- 
secraled  the  horses,  and  prophesied  liy  contoltiag  6» 
omens  at  the  sacrifices.  See  Schedius,  Dt  dai  grrma- 
nit  (Amst.  IGtS)  1  G.  ScbUti,  EjerrUaiuma  ad  Uerwo- 
;atALl(M/ia«tei(Lpi.l748);  HAaei.  0i 
\UonmOitologia{ni9):  Meyer. 
Kr&Ftfntnff  d,  rhemaliffen  JtrligitnutertatM  d,  Dt^ttArm 
(Lpi.  ITJ6)  ;  Hermann,  Dt  puriori  Dii  enlitt  mteniE 
tvfiram  CenmiRonnK  (Baiieuth,  1761);  Siebenke*^ 
Ion  dtr  RtUgien  drr  alltn  Dntthrm  (Altdorf.  1771); 
Reinhnld,  lleiltage  eiarr  Mstkolrgit  der  alttm  i>.  C~ 
(MUnrt,  1791)  ;  Loos,  D.  GotleHfkrr  der  '  - 
(Col.  1804) :  Schfiler,  Ulliologie  d.  oonJurAni  v.  Jnt- 
srVn  VO^krr  (Regensb.  181G);  Braun,  Drr  rrhg.  Jrr  ak 
DnilKitn  (Maim,  1819)  ;  Mone,  Gack.  d.  HtidrmO^m 
i'DiiK>rducJmfii'i)pa(Lpz.I819-S3,  2  vols.);  BAoiacli, 
O.  GMer  I>fuUcUaad$  (Kamene,  1830) :  LegU.  H^O- 
buA  d.  ohdieiaKlKn  a.  wordEscA.  GdOerhin  (Cpr.  1831}: 
Berth,  AUdaiUrlie  EtHpioH  (Leipi.  1882);  J.  GnBia, 
i>nKial(  J/^o%u(GSttini-.1835;  ided.lBM);  Ris- 
rock.  Ha<idtuclt  iter  D.  Afflhnlegir  (Hnnich,  1M4-U,  1 
vols.);  J.W.\Vol(.Ztitt<iii/IJiir  D.  Jtglk.  u.  Sitta- 
kande  (GOtt.  1863-66,  2  i-ols.).     (J.  N.  P.) 

II.  HiHoTf  o/Ciriitiamls  in  0'erwuB^.~A»  aoDH  <d 
the  German  tribes  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Romans 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  lera,  Christianity  be- 
came known  to  the  Germans  at  a  very  early  dsM 
Some  of  the  episcopal  seee,  as  Cologne,  even  rlaita  te 
havehaddisciplesoftho  apostles  as  their  first  bishofa. 
Peter  ia  said  (Baron,  ad  aon.  46)  to  have  ordained  tbe 
bishopa  Encharins,  Egistas.  and  Uardanna  for  Gee- 
many.  In  814,  when  tbe  Conndi  of  Ariea  w»  held, 
we  have  troatworthy  information  of  a  bisfaopric  in  Co- 
logne.    In  tbe  aoDtb  of  Germany,  on  tbe  Mb«r  bami 
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w«  Sod  the  fint  Christum  at  AugusU  ViQdell<»runi 
(Aufpburt;},  in  RhoBtla,  Intowhlcb  Cfariatiuiit}'  wu  ia- 
tiwluoed  by  Iho  bubop  Nwtissns,  in  the  [iina  of  Dio- 
cleuKQ  QtH-BOi).  In  tba  fDl1oirln){  cunturieB  the  num- 
btn  of  biihoprics  in  WsatBTn  Gennany  (^adoilly  io- 
creased,  and  ■!  the  beginninK  ottlie  Gtb  ceatnry  we 
ftnd  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  taitrapolitan  of 
TnvtK,  bishop!  itt  Coloifne,  UentE,  UiTti^y,WoiTiu, 
Spirea,  JMsidea  a  numher  of  other*  wlioM  ura  now  tie- 
long  to  Fiance  or  SwitiiTland.  Next  Co  ■oath-weiUm 
Gemuny,  it  wu  the  iiouth-eist  in  which  CbrisCianiQ' 
mada  the  ^reateet  progTBaa.  At  the  lieglnninK  of  the 
7th  century  [hare  were  In  tbe  two  Norli:uai>,  or  niod- 
em  Itavaria  and  Aiiatria,  proportionally  almost  aa 
many  Christian  cbiirche*  aa  in  the  other countriei  of 
the  ancient  Western  empire,  and  BavariSf  In  paiticnlur^ 
bocame  an  entirely  Cbrlstian  ttate.  Even  before  this 
time  many  of  the  German  tribei  which  bad  inTaded 
■nd  conqpered  tbe  westera  provincea  of  the  Konrnn 
om^dre  had  either  become  Cbriatian  or  were  inclined 
to  be  so.  The  Gotha  received  the  9rst  announcement 
of  Christianity  fivm  priaonera  taken  in  war.  and  u 
Gothic  metropolitan  bad  a  aeat  in  the  Synod  of  Nictea. 
Among  tbe  West  Gothic  princes,  Friligern  was  favor^ 
able  to  Christianity,  bnt  Athanaricb  cruelly  perBecnted 
it.  When  tbe  Western  Goths,  conquered  Ly  the  Huns, 
had  to  seek  refuse  in  tbe  Romun  empire,  they  bud  lo 
consent  to  be  baptiied.  The  fotm  of  Christianity 
which  tboy  then  received  from  the  emperor  Valeus 
was  Arijn.  Other  German  trihea,  like  the  Eaatera 
Goths  and  Che  V.m.kb,  likewise  became  Christians  of 
Ibe  Arlan  faith,  which  was  carried  by  the  German  con- 
querors into  Spuin,  Italy,  and  Northern  Africa.  To  an 
Arian  bishop  of  the  West  Goths,  UIH  las,  Germany  is 
indebted  for  the  first  German  version  of  the  Bible. 
The  conTcrsion  of  Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  to 
the  Catbolic  Church,  gave  to  the  German  tribes  who 
bad  left  Che  fatherland  the  lirat  orthodox  king;  and 
the  aaceeas  of  the  Fnuks  in  their  wara  with  the  Arian 
kings,  in  which  they  were  aided  not  a  little  by  the 
Catholic  auhjecta  of  the  latter,  soon  led  to  tbe  destmc- 
tlonof  Arlaniam  as  a  national  religion  In  the  Germanic 
world.  Under  the  induence  of  tbe  Ffanki.  in  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  8tb  centniy,  the  Catholic  Church  press- 
ed forward  as  far  as  tbe  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  but  it  waa 
QDder  no  ecclesiaalical  regulations,  and  waa  much  cor- 
mpted  by  paganism.  British  monks  carried  the  Gospel 
aa  far  aa  tbe  Main,  and  among  tbe  Alemanni,  bat  they 
had  no  connection  with  Rome,  Sea  Coldjibahdb  ; 
Gall.  Winfred,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  better  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Boniface  (q.  v.),  was  sent  from 
Rome  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  Germany,  and 
floally  became  tbe  apostle  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
foonder  of  the  German  Church.  He  made  the  Ger- 
man Church  dependent  upon  Rome,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  plenary  powers  given  him  by  tbe  Koman  Bee, 
waa  looked  upon  aa  the  general  bishop  of  Germany. 
Tb:  laat  serious  straggle  in  defence  of  German  pagan- 
urn  w»)  made  by  the  Sasons;  but.  Anally  acknowledg- 
ing their  inability  to  reaist  Charlemagne,  tbey  resolved 
to  adopt  tbe  religion  of  Che  conquerors,  and  become 
one  nation  with  tbe  Franki.  The  Christianiiation  of 
Eastern  Germany,  which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  bi- 
habiled  by  Slavic  tribes,  was  not  completed  untU  the 
IBth  century. 

When  the  Boman  emjrire  bad  been  revived  in  the 
Q«rman  nation  by  the  Othos,  the  emperor  was  regard- 
ed as  Che  poliCicid  head  of  Cbristendom  In  the  West, 
and  the  holy  empire  as  a  divine  institnllon.  The  old 
legal  principle  that  God  has  divided  all  power  on  earth 
between  the  emperor  and  tbe  pope  waa  l^quently  con- 
strued in  Germany  so  as  lo  mean  that  the  emperor  car- 
ried the  secular  sword  aa  a  feudal  investiture  tima  the 
pope.  Tbe  efforta  of  mediafval  popes  to  enlarge  the 
papal  power  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial,  and  eren 
to  eatablish  the  absolute  saperiority  of  the  pope  over 
all  aecalar  power  and  the  whole  world,  led  lo  continual 
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wars  oetwean  the  emperon  and  the  popea.  The  popes 
entirely  tailed  to  cany  through  their  theooatic  idea  \ 
but  the  autbori^  of  the  emperors  of  Garmaiiy,  aa  the 
first  among  tbe  Christian  rulers,  likewlae  steadily  de- 
clined. 

In  the  16th  century  Germany  was  tbe  birthplace  of 
the  great  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  sabslllated 
tbe  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  for  that  of  Home 
not  only  in  a  largo  portion  of  Germany,  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  European  countries.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  probable  that  tbe  wbole  of  the  German  empire 
might  be  gained  for  the  Reformation;  but.  after  mauv 
wars,  one  of  vrhich,  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  one  of 
the  Harcest  and  longest  religious  wara  on  record,  the 
activity  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  courts  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  saved  a  lari^e  portion  of  Germany,  especially 
in  South  Germany,  fur  the  old  Church. 

Tbe  old  German  empire  was  dissolved  in  1S06.  In 
1815  the  German  Confedention  waa  established  as  a 
league  of  independent  statea.  Another  great  change 
in  the  constitntion  of  Che  German  nation  wu  effected 
by  tbe  war  of  1866,  which  united  most  of  the  German 
states  into  the  North-German  Confederation,  under  tbe 
leadership  of  Prussia,  while  Austria  was  wbolly  ex- 
cluded trom  Germany.  Bivaria,  WUrtemberg.  Baden. 
and  part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  were  recognised  as  in- 
dependent South-German  states.  The  Grand-duchy 
of  Luxemburg  waa  also  released  from  all  connection 
with  Germani',  and  remained  a  Bern i -independent  stale, 
under  the  riile  of  the  king  o(  Holland.  The  little 
principality  of  Lichtenateiii,  in  South  Gennany,  was 
totally  ignored  at  this  reconstruction  of  Germany,  and 
likewise  formed  henceforth  an  independent  state.  Our 
Cgchpadia  devotes  a  special  article  to  Auatrin,  Prus- 
sia, and  each  of  Che  smaller  Qerman  alales,  in  wbich  a 
full  Btatsment  of  their  Church  histoiywid  ecdeaiaaU- 
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See  Itansiz,  Genaonia  Sacra  (2  vols,  Augsburg;  3d 
vol.  Vienna,  1766)  i  Hell,  StatuHca  Eceh:  Gtrnum. 
(Manheim.  1788, 2  vols.) ;  Gtrmmtiatatra  (St.  Blasian, 
17M  and  1797,  2  vols.) ;  Rettber^',  Kirtha^achidtU 
DtatKUm^  (GOlting.  1846  ;  tbu»  [1863]  ftr  S  vols,) ; 
Friedrich,  KirthtngadiicUe  DrutKhliuida  (Bamberg, 
1867,  vol.  i;  1868,  vol.  ii).     (A.J,  S.) 

Oarobnlna,  Jobanhes,  a  clergyman  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church  of  HoUand,  was  bom  at  Utrecht.  H« 
waa  settled  successively  at  Delft,  Emden,  Vllsdngen, 
Ghent,  Harlingen,  Devenler,  Harderwyk,  and  UtreCht. 
Ho  died  at  Utrecht  Feb.  14, 1606,  He  translated  into 
Latin  the  East  Friesland  Catechism,  and  also  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  against  Dirk 
Volkertsi,  Coomheit,  a  translation  of  Beta'B  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,  Advice  to  the  Sick,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Reformed  Church  In  Utreclit.    (J.  P.W.) 

OsTOob.    See  Gbhuoch. 

C(«t&da,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  A  rCdmh  roUu, 
pnssihlr  the  modem  Jtrui,  a  large  village  on  the  great 
caravan  road  from  Damascus  Co  Palmyra  (Porter,  Da- 
nKuew,  i,  371}.— Van  de  Velde,  Jfenotr,  p.  S11. 

Qsrrhe'iiiaii  (only  in  the  plural,  Tijipiivai  v.  r. 
rE»g)pai.  Valg.  Gama),  apparently  the  dMtgnatlon 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  a  town,  which  Is  named  in  S  Mace, 
zlii,  24  only  as  one  limit  (i'uc  ruv  P.)  of  the  district 
committed  by  Anliochus  Enpator  to  the  government 
of  Judas  Haccabnua,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolemais 
(Accho).  To  judge  by  tbe  similar  ezpreesioD  in  de- 
Aning  the  extent  nf  Simon's  govemmenC  in  1  Uaec. 
xi,  69,  the  speciScation  haa  rsfcrenca  to  the  aea-eoasl 
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or  lUeatine,  mil,  fcom  tin  nston  of  tha  eua,  the  Gar- 
theniao),  irbBrevsr  tbey  wan,  mut  luTa  bean  aouUi 
of  Puilenuua.  GroUm  aanni  to  have  been  tke  firat  to 
(Uggeat  that  tha  towD  GerrAoit  t>  Gtrria  (n^pov, 
Plolamy,  iv,  S,  p.  103;  Gtrra,  Pliny,  Nal.  But.  vi,  i9j 
npfia,  Strabo,  ivi,  p.  760 ;  I'ipa,  Safprnan,  Hut,  Kcd. 
viii,  19)  WHS  intsniled,  which  lay  LMwean  Pclusium 
and  KhioDCulara  (wady  el-Ariih).  It  hai  bean  point- 
ad  out  by  Ewald  {aaeAichte,  iv,  B6S,  nota)  that  the 
eoaat  as  fjr  north  u  the  lattar  place  naa  at  that  time 
in  posaeasiun  of  Egypt,  and  ha  tbareon  cODjKtUTCB  titat 
tb*  inhabitaDts  of  Ibe  anciept  city  of  Gkbab,  rauth- 
aaat  of  Gaza,  the  rasidence  of  Abraham  and  taaac,  are 
meant  In  support  of  this,  Grimm  (ATurajf.  Htaulb.  ad 
loc.)  mantiona  that  at  laast  one  MS.  readi  ripafyivuiv, 
which  would  without  difficulty  Iw  corruptaH  to  Tipfxi- 
vC-v.  The  Syriac  veraion  (early,  and  entitled  to  much 
(Mpect)  has  Cozor,  by  which  may  be  intendad  either 
(a)  tba  ancient  Gezkk,  which  was  near  the  soa— aome- 
when  about  Joppa;  or  (t)  Gaea,  which  appean' 
Bometimeg  to  take  that  form  in  these  books.  But 
tbas«  are  eridenlly  conjectural  emendations  of  the 
text;  and  the  objection  of  Ewald  ia  auSdently  met 
by  observing  that  the  place  in  question  waa  not 
included  in  the  Haccatwan  province  of  Judaa,  any 


Oer'aliom  (Heb.  GerAam',  eicni  [in  Chron,  oau- 
ally  dHoiiJ,  txpuUion  [see  Gbrsuoh],  an  e^mology 
allndad  to  in  Exod.  il,  22,  where  there  is  s  play  npon 
the  word,  as  if  written  D1^  ns,  or  GeT'Sham,  q.  d.  a 
n/'oumer  Aeni  in  which  paasage  the  Sept.  preaervas 
the  fijrm  rijpvo^  [comp,  Josephns,  rijpoot  —  iiaXirmc, 
Jul.  ii.lB,  i},  bat  elsewhere  Gnediea  Tiipaiiii  or  rijp- 
«vv),  the  name  of  three  or  four  Lcvlle*. 

1.  The  oldest  aon  of  Levi  (1  Cfanin.  vi,  16, 17,  SO,  48 
[in  the  Heb.],  62,  71 ;  zv,  7),  elsewhere  distinctively 
written  Gershdn  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  (the  second  being  Elle- 
ler)  who  were  bom  to  Hoaes  in  the  Und  of  MIdian  by 
Zipporah  (Exod.  li,  22;  xviii,  4).  B.C.  1698.  These 
sons  of  the  great  lawgiver  bcld  no  other  rank  than 
that  of  simple  Levitea,  while  the  sons  of  their  uncle 
Aaron  enjoyed  all  tiie  privileges  of  the  priesthood  (I 
Chron.  Kxiii,  1,  S,  16 ;  xxvi,  24),  a  proof  of  the  rare 
dlsinlereeledneaa  of  Moaea.  Shebuel,  one  of  his  do- 
scendanli,  was  appointed  mler  (1''33)  of  the  treasury 
under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  21-28).' 

3.  Tbe  son  of  one  Hanasseb  (according  to  the  text) 
■nd  father  of  Jonathan,  which  last  acted  as  priest  to 
the  Danltes  who  captured  Laish  (Judg.  xviii,  BO) ;  hut, 
according  to  a  root*  correct  reading,  be  is  not  different 
ftvm  the  eon  of  Moaaa.  See  Joiiathak.  The  Tal- 
mud explains  the  substitution  of  "Uanssseh"  for 
"Moses"  in  the  text  by  asserting  that  Jonathan  did 
the  works  of  Hanasseh,  and  waa  therefore  reckoned 
in  his  ftmily  (fioAa  Balhra,  fol.  109,  l>).     See  Ua- 


4.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas,  andcbief  of  bisl 
who  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  vi 
B.C,  459. 


il,S). 


Oer'abOn  (Heb.  GertAoa',  I'id'il,  ezpuUon,  from 
i:}^ft,toi{rireout;  Sept.  inOen.  Titpawr',  elsewhere  ^and 
naually  there  also  in  tbe  Cod.  Alex.]  rilauv;  Joseph. 
ri(p»o/ii|c,  Ab(.  ii.  7,  4),  tbe  eldest  of  Uie  three  Minj  of 
Iievi.  apparently  born  before  the  migration  of  Jacob's 
fkmilyint(iEgypt(Gen.xlvi.ll;  Exod.vi.lG).  B.C. 
eir,  IK95.  But  thouRb  tbe  eldest  bom,  the  families  of 
Gershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their  younger 
brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang  Moses  and  the 
prisEtly  line  of  Aaron  (see  1  Chron.  vi,  2-16).  Ger- 
shon's  sons  were  LIbni  and  Shimi  (Eiod.  vi,17;  Nnmb. 
iii,  18,  21 ;  I  Chron.  vi,  17),  and  their  families  were 
duly  recognised  In  tha  ralgn  of  David,  when  the  per- 
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manent  arrangaroents  fbr  tbe  sarrice  of  Jehovah  w 
made  (I  Chtvn.  xxiil,  7-11).  At  tbia  tiioe  Gmba 
was  represented  by  the  Iktnoas  Asaph  "tha  a 
wboae  genealogy  is  given  in  1  Chron.  vi,  S9-tt,  lad 
also,  in  part,  £0,  21.  The  family  ia  mentioDed  eta 
again  aa  taking  part  in  tha  refonns  of  king  Hevkah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  13,  where  it  should  be  oL»ervH  te 
tbe  eons  of  Asaph  are  reckoned  as  distinct  fioa  ibr 

nai  the  whole  Dumbur  of  the  males  of  tbe  Bese^ 
shon  was  7500  (Nnmb.  iii.  22).  midway  ketweea  th 
Kobathlla  and  the  Meraritcs.  At  the  aane  date  tk  i 
efBcienC  men  were  2630  (iv.  40).  On  the  orfasiu  tf 
tbe  second  census  the  nnnibersofthe  l^cvitEsaTegita 
only  in  gross  (Namb.  xxri,  62).  The  sons  at  Gosbs 
had  charge  of  tbe  fabric*  of  tbe  tal>emBcle — thecei*. 
ings,  curtains,  hangings,  and  cords  (Knmh.  iii.  !t,  %-. 
iv,  26,  26):  (or  the  transport  of  these  they  Ud  tn 
covered  wagons  and  four  oxen  (vii,  8,  7).  In  the  ca- 
campment  their  stntion  was  l>chind  O^I^K)  tbe  talis, 
nstle.  on  the  west  side  (Knmb.  in,  23)."  "'WheD  oo  Ik 
march  they  went  with  the  Merarites  In  the  rrar  c/lkt 
lirst  l.ody  of  three  tribes — Judah,  Issachar,  Zebalna- 
with  Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  appottioDraeit  rf 
the  l.eviticul  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ga- 
ahdnites.  These  were  in  the  northern  triLe* — iwg  ii 
Msnusseh  beyond  Jordan,  four  in  I^aachar,  fovr  in 
Asher,  and  three  in  Kaphtalt.  All  of  these  are  la^ 
to  have  possessed  "suburbs,"  and  tuo  were  dtia  of 
refuge  (Josh,  ixi,  27-83;  1  Chn.n.  vi,  &?,  H-SC).  !l 
ia  not  easy  to  see  what  special  duties  fell  to  the  lot  e( 
Ibe  Gershoniles  In  the  service  of  tbe  tabemarle  after 
its  erection  at  Jerusolem,  or  in  the  Temple.  Tbt  scat 
of  Teduthun  "  prophesied  with  a  harp,"  and  Ibe  soas 
oi  Hemun  ■'  lifted  up  tbe  horn,"  but  for  tho  mu  ef 
Asaph  no  Instrument  ia  mentioned  (1  Cliran.  ii*  1- 
5).  Tbey  were  appointed  to  "prophesy"  (that  ia 
prot)ab1r,  to  utter,  or  ting,  inspired  words,  K^S),  pti- 
baps  after  the  spedtl  prompting  of  Dai-id  binsaU 
(ixv,  !).  Others  of  the  Gershonites,  sons  of  Laadsi. 
had  charge  of  the  "treasures  of  the  house  of  God.  sid 
over  the  treasures  of  the  holy  things"  (xxvi,  20-2°). 
among  which  precious  stones  are  speciatlj  tuned 
(xxlx,  8). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  escepti«u(1 
Chron.  vi.  1 ;  ixiii,  6),  given  in  the  slightly  dilfereat 
fbrm  of  "  Gersfaom."    See  GmiBHOMrrK. 

Oer'shanite  (Heb,  GmAwmi',  ''IC^l,  SepL  Vh- 
(Tcuvi,  but  often  simply  like  Gmiim,  and  so  A.V,  otin 
"son  of  Gershon"),  a  designation,  osually  iDtliepIat- 
of  the  descendants  of  Gbksiioh,  one  of  the  sons  of  Uri 
(Nnmb.  iii.  21;  iv,  24,  27;  Josh,  ixi,  33:  1  Chroa. 
xxiil,  7 ;  2  ChroD.  xxlx.  12).  Their  office,  during  the 
marches  in  the  wilderness,  was  to  carry  tbe  vaiU  ind 
curtains  belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  on  the  wcstna 
side  of  which  tbey  encamped  (Numb,  iii,  23-26 ;  xKi, 
67).  In  the  singular  the  term  is  applied  to  Laadan  (1 
Chron,  xxvi,  21)  and  Jebiel  (1  Chron,  sxix,  8> 

Qor'son  (Tripiriiy),  the  Greek  form  (1  £>dr.  viii. 
29)  of  the  name  Gehsboh  (q.  v.). 

OersoQ,  JsAN  Cbablteb  (Doctor  r\\  iifiiniiiiwiil 
one  of  tbe  greatest  names  In  the  history  of  Fiance  aad 
of  the  Gollican  Church.  He  was  named  Gsnon  tram 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Bheims,  where  he  waa  b<«B. 
Di-c.  14, 1863.  He  entered  the  college  of  Naram  ia 
1377,  and  passed  through  all  tha  degreva.  He  tbn 
sEndicd  theology  seven  years  under  the  grand  raatfzr 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  whom  he  sucaeeded  as  cfaanoeLor  of  tbt 
university  and  prebendary  of  Notre  Dame  in  139S. 
Here  he  strenuously  devoted  himselfto  improving  ths 
course  of  theological  stody,  on  which  his  views  may 
be  seen  in  a  letter  to  D'Ailly,  dated  April  1, 1400.  fir 
rf/omoAnu  TkiiAigia  {0pm,  vol.  i).  Bnt  tbe  difi- 
cultles  of  bis  poaiUon  were  very  great,  Tbe  nniT«r- 
aity  was  in  disorder  1  the  state  waa  ton  by  oaatendint 
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tkcdaiu ;  tbc  Chonh  wu  divided  b;  the  greM  papal 
schism  wbich  Ixgan  In  1878,  when  Vthan  VI  wu  elect- 
ad  pope  at  Rome,  and  Clement  YII  at  Avignon.  Ger- 
•on  foand  ki  much  oppnaitioD  in  hia  efforta  to  refurm 
theology,  and  to  bring  peace  to  the  Church,  that  he 
decided  Ut  retire  from  Pane  to  the  quiet  char^  of  the 
cathedral  at  Bruges,  ■  preferment  given  to  him  by 
Philip  of  Ba^nndy.  At  Uat  he  gave  Dp  thi>  purpose, 
■nd  gave  ap,  with  it,  the  tnuiquOlily  of  hia  whole  life. 
GerwHi  was  more  than  onoe  deputed  to  the  popei  dui~ 
Ing  (he  achiam.  In  a  memoir,  De  mibife  te^ttiaiU- 
cn,  he  defended  the  Cooncil  of  Pisa  (q.  v.),  and  can- 
dncted  himaelf  in  a  Arm  though  prudent  manner  when 
the  council  proceeded  to  depose  Gregory  XII  and  Ben- 
edict XIII,  and  to  elect  Alexander  V.  It  was  during 
the  aitting  of  this  council  that  he  putdiahed  hia  fiimoua 
treatise  De  aii/triliililale  Papa,  to  prove  that  there  art 
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'  striff,  and  has  a  right 
to  depose  them  if  they  rcl^ar,  for  the  lake  of  peace  and 
unity.  The  Council  of  Constance  (q.  r.)  opened  anew 
field  for  bis  talent;  be  took  a  place  there  a*  aRiba«Ba- 
dot  from  king  Charles  VI,  from  the  Church  of  France. 
and  from  the  University  of  Psria,  and  he  directed  a!l 
the  measures  which  were  adopted  reapecting  John 
XXllI,  who  had  aucceeded  Alexander  V,  and  whoee 
Ucentiooa  conduct  had  tended  rather  to  Increase  than 
to  allay  the  schism.  In  thla  council  Gerson  and  D'Ail- 
\j  were  the  chief  leadera  in  the  so-called  refonning 
party.  The  diacoursea  which  Genon  on  various  occa- 
sions pronounced  during  the  eouQcit,  and  the  treatiaes 
which  he  published,  were  Intended  principally  to  show 
that  the  Chun^h  may  Tr/orm  Hiel/,  as  well  in  its  gov- 
emora  aa  in  lis  members  ;  and  that  it  baa  the  power  of 
aetembling,  wilioul  lit  content  n/liepape,  when  he  re- 
foaea  to  convoke  it ;  to  prove  the  necessity  of  holding 
councils,  as  well  general  as  special;  to  prescribe  the 
payment  of  flrst-rmils,  and  to  extirpate  simony,  which 
had  become  very  common.  He  had  estahllahed,  as  the 
basil  of  the  decrees  of  the  council,  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  In  all  which  concema  ftiilh 
and  rftonls,  and  on  this  subject  a  discourse  on  the  Im- 
macnlate  Conception  has  been  ascribed  to  hini,  but 
which  WIS,  in  fact,  pronounced  at  the  Council  of  Basle 
after  hia  death.  It  was  principally  through  hia  efforts 
that  the  council  ''declared  Itself  independent  of  all 
popes,  and  superior  to  them."  The  piety  of  Gerson, 
though  strong  and  zealous,  was  neither  superatiliouB 
Dor  credulous ;  be  denounced.  Id  his  treatise  Contra  lee- 
tam  FlagtHanliam,  the  abuse  made  of  OagelUtion,  of 
which  Vincent  Kerrier  was  the  advocate.  He  also 
composed  a  book,  Deprobationt  ipiritutDn,  In  which  be 
gave  rules  for  distinKoishing  false  revelations  from  true 
ones.  The  pretended  visions  of  SL  Bridget  would  have  | 
been  condemned  at  his  Inatigalion  had  they  not  foit  ~ 
an  apologist  in  the  cardinal  Torqnemada;  and  thou 
his  theology  was  professedly  mystical  as  opposed 
•cholasticism,  h«  opposed  the  thaorioB  of  John  Rus- 
broeck,  of  Che  passive  union  of  the  soul  in  the  Deity, 
which  is  similar  to  the  pure  love  of  (be  Quietlats.  lie 
also  wrote  against  D'Allly  on  Judicial  astrolofty,  which 
was  then  In  high  repute  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  which  he  combated  with  great  success,  oven  In  hia 
oU  age,  agsiost  the  phyaicians  of  Lyons  and  Mont- 
pellier.  Before  that  time,  his  treatise  on  Ibia  snbject, 
De  ailrologia  r^/omiata,  bad  procured  for  him  the 
praise  of  the  learned  bishop  of  Cambray.  In  another 
treatise,  De  emrUmt  circa  arltm  mi^icant,  he  attacks 
the  aupentitioua  errora  of  magic  end  the  pn-Judices  of 
the  empirics.  With  regard  to  toleration,  Genon  was 
Involved  in  all  the  errors  of  hia  times.  At  the  trial 
of  John  Unas  {q.  v.),  his  writings  and  speeches  con- 
trlbnted  greatly  to  the  condemnation  of  that  eminent 
reformer,  who  waa  burnt  hy  ordor  of  the  Council  of 
ConstaDee,Jaly  C,  1-115.  He  took  a  aimiUr  share  In 
the  prosecution  of  Jerome  of  Prague  (martyred  Hay 
SO.  U16).     "Cut  off,"■aidhe,iDaletta^toUl■arGh- 
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Ushop  of  Prague,  "the  heresies,  with  their  authors 
and  tarn  them."  He  called  thia  terrible  punishment 
a  "merciful  cruelty."  Gerson's  hopes  for  a  reform  of 
the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Coaslance  were  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  election  of  Martin  V  (Kov.  11, 
1417)  pnt  an  end  to  all  hope  of  reform,  and  Gerson  re- 
tired, fatigued  and  discouraged,  fhnn  the  scene  of  ster- 
ile disputes.  Ha  had  contributed  by  bis  writings  to 
the  revocation  of  a  bull  of  Alexander  V  in  favor  of  the 
preaching  friars,  against  the  privileges  uf  the  clergy 
and  of  the  nuiversjties.  Genon's  real  raised  against 
him  many  enemies,  and  the  fear  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  would  be  eapored  from  the  Burgundian  fac- 
tion induced  him  to  taka  refuge  in  Germany,  disguised 
as  a  pilgTuri,  about  the  time  of  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Council  at  Constance.  In  Bavaria  he  composed  his 
De  Cantola,'ijnii  rAe.tjiw,  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse, 
cuDtaTning  an  apologi-  for  bis  conduct  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Soon  after  he  retired  into  Austria, 
where  the  duke  oS'cred  him  an  asylum  atVienua.  In 
1419  he  returned  to  Frunce,  and  took  up  hie  abode  at 
the  monastery  of  the  CelosUnes  at  Lyons,  of  which  his 
brother  was  prior.  Here  be  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  catechising  poor  children,  of  whom  he  required  no 
other  reward  than  their  simple  prayer, "  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  thy  poor  servant  Gerson."  He  died  July 
1!,  1429, 

We  now  state  briefly  the  relations  of  Gerson  to  the 
Church,  to  theology,  snd  to  philosophy.  (1.)  As  to  the 
Church,  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  mourning  over  Its 
abases  and  corruptloos,  and  In  struggles  for  reforma- 
tion. Fall  of  respect  for  the  papacy,  which  he  consid- 
ered necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  he  nev- 
ertheleas  opposed  both  its  spiritual  and  lempoml  en- 
croachments. He  looked  upon  the  dogma  of  the  io- 
falllblllty  and  consequent  inviolability  of  the  popes  aa 
■  remnant  of  snperatition  which  could  not  be  extir- 
pated too  soon.  To  the  whole  muse  of  the  faithfal,  as- 
sembled in  general  conncil,  he  attributed  alone  Infulll- 
btlity.^be  power  of  binding  and  looalng.  the  right  of 
deciding,  without  appeal,  all  matters  pertaining  to 
fkith  and  discipline,  and  that  of  Judging  the  pope  him- 
self whom  his  high  position  does  not  render  imptcciMe. 
"Let  the  ecclesiastical  powpr,"  said  he,  "so  restrict 
itself  within  Its  natural  limits  as  to  remember  that 
secular  authority,  even  among  the  heathen,  has  its  dis- 
^nct  rights,  its  laws,  its  verdicts,  on  which  the  spiritu- 
al power  most  guard  tmm  encroaching,  lest  the  secalar 
power  might  also  encroach  on  the  fsilh  and  lawful 
rights  of  the  Church."  By  his  Mttled  doctrine  of  the 
relation  existing  lietween  the  pspBcy  and  the  general 
I  councils  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  spiritual  au- 
thority and  the  temporal  power  on  the  other.  Gerson 
I  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  originators  of  Galli- 
canism  (q.  v.),  and  the  (brerunner  of  Bossuet  (q.  v.). 
I  The  spirit  of  the  famous  "four  propositions"  oflfiSi 
I  breathes  in  every  page  of  the  writings  of  the  chancel- 
j  lor  of  the  univereity.  (!.)  There  are  two  elements  to 
I  be  distinguished  In  Gerson's  pAsIoMpAjr .-  the  outward 
scholastic  element,  with  its  pedantic  divisions  and 
subtle  distinctions,  and  the  mystical  element,  which 
lifted  his  soul,  thirsting  for  Qod,  above  the  dry  forms 
of  the  acboola  into  the  superior  sphere  of  inellkble  love. 
Geraon  diatingniahes  In  the  nature  of  the  snul  a  double 
set  of  faculties,  whose  highest  degree  la  the  simple  un- 
derstanding, and  whose  highest  effort  is  the  instructive 
perception  of  spiritual  truths ;  and  the  affective  facnl- 
tles,  which.  In  their  highest  flights,  atuin  to  a  state  of 
ecsUdc  enjoyment,  whose  proper  object  is  God.  (B.) 
His  theology  is  that  of  love.  Faith  and  penitence  an 
the  wings  on  which  divine  love  rises  and  attains  to  the 
possesHon  of  the  Infinite  Being.  This  poesession  is 
naturally  imperfect;  here  below  none  can  see  God  fkce 
to  face, "  for  there  shall  no  man  see  !t  and  live ;"  but 
it  produces  peace  In  the  heart;  the  Ignorant  and  the 
lowly  can  attain  to  It,  and  it  Is  much  superior  to  that 
which  results  tkom  speculative  theories,  with  their  at 
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teniling  abatneUont  uid  ijna^im,  and  tli« 
tj  uid  the  agonUiQg  doubts  which  oftao  ■ccompanj' 
^leni.  Gereon's  is  ■  mild  form  of  myiticitm,  Itund  on 
ths  nicest  ■nilyiiB :  it  does  not  le(d  to  (he  alworption 
(rf  the  personality  into  the  boeoni  of  tlui  Infinite  Being, 
nor  exclude  the  nonaal  exercise  of  tbe  functioD  of  the 
iotellect  and  volition.  Genon  wu  a  determined  ene- 
my of  Khatuticlam.  He  ei)(naiiied,  as  the  origin  of 
■11  the  evUa  of  theology,  that  vain  cnrioaitj  which 
leads  to  the  disregard  of  the  moat  reliable  autboritiea. 
the  dangerous  taste  for  novelty  in  things  and  in  wOTds, 
the  love  of  argument,  and  the  mixing  np  of  the  differ- 
ent sciences.  Revelation,  with  him,  is  the  limit  of  the- 
ology,  and  to  endeuvor  to  cany  it  farther  by  human 
teasonings  is  to  lead  it  astray.  "  If  the  Scriptures  are 
insafflcient  as  a  means  of  nrriving  at  God,  where  shall 
wedndanythingtolMdnshlgber?  Let  as  then  guard 
against  attempting  to  help  theology  by  an  admixture 
with  other  sciences,  and  against  intn>dncin)c  into  it  the 
exerciaea  of  the  scbools."  As  Vyprixiieal  religion,  as 
we  have  already  said,  Genon  was  of  the  moderate 
mystical  school.  In  his  view  al!  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectnal  powers  of  man  were  oriKinally  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  directed  to  God;  batrin  destroyed  this 
harmony,  and  it  is  the  object  of  mystic  theology  to  ra- 
tion it.  But,  in  order  to  effect  this,  it  most  first  know 
the  nature  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  mai 
ofacUng  upon  them.  Following  Richard  ds  St. Vi 
(lU  Canttmplatioiu),  Gerson  distingnithes  in  the  qiera- 
tions  of  the  two  ordera  of  faculties  three  different  de- 
gieee;  iatherik(it>!piuicii,l.  the  cojitulKi,  involuntary 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  moral  consideration;  !.  thi 
■udifo^io,  vuluntar}'  effort  to  learn  the  truth;  S.  am 
temptatio,  the  rolnntary  inqniry  Into  si^rltual,  and  es- 
pecially divine  subjects ;  In  the  r«  cijTcctwo,  1.  the  de- 
sire, Ubido;  3.  piety,  iJctuCio;  8.  loving  aspirations,  di- 
Uetio  tettaUca,  and  tmagogica,  inseparably  connected 
with  the  ecmitmplalio :  these  are  only  separately  or  the- 
oretically conudered.  In  this  nnioa  of  love  with 
templation  resides  the  trae  essence  of  myatie  tl 
ogy,  which  Is  etaentiolly  a  theology  of  love.  Gerson 
desit-iialed  it  aa  iJirehgia  affecHca,  In  conliadistlnctinn 
from  scholastic  theology,  which  he  called  iJuologia 
apecafaJmi.  Love  consists  only  in  an  "  txpenmaitalit 
Dei perttptio,"  from  which,  however,  Gerson  abstracts 
all  that  is  material  or  figurative.  In  his  definition  of 
It,  he  says :  "  By  love  Is  the  eternal  Wrad  bom  in  thi 
•eal, and  the  unitywltfa  God  achieved."  That  wonder- 
ful  book.  De  Imilatimt  Ciriiti,  is  attribnted  by  many 
of  the  best  critics  to  Gerson.     On  thla  qaeaUon,  aee 

There  are  several  editions  of  Gerwrn's  collected 
works,  but  the  moat  complete  ia  Opera  Omma  J.  Oerte- 
■tj,  op.  tt  ilud.  L.  EUitt  da  Pirn  (Antwerp,  1706,  G  vols, 
fol.).    Vol.  ■  contains  a  life  of  Gerson.  an  esHy  on  the 

antborabip  of  the  ImitaScn  of  Chritt,  a  critical  cata- 
logue of  hi*  writings,  together  with  bis  dogmatical 
works.  Vol.  ii  contains  his  treatises  on  ecclesiastical 
polity,  etc. ;  vol.  iii,  his  writings  on  moral  theology ; 
vol.  iv,  eiegettcal  writings;  vol.  v,  controversial  writ- 
ings, serrooaa,  etc.  Some  works  are  included  in  thbi 
•ditjon  which  do  not  belong  to  Gemon.  See  Richer, 
Viedt  GenoH;  VVmkat,  HiMt.  of  tht  Cauneil  nf  Co*- 
ttauxf  L6cuy,  EMtai  ntr  Gerton  (!*•"'■  1^33.  2  vols. 
8vo)  ;  Schmidt,  Euai  lar  Genon  (Stiasb.  1839) ;  Tho- 
massy, /mh  Gmm  (Paris,  1843,  I6mo):  Faugire, 
Elege  de  Gmon  (Paris,  1R37)  ;  EnRelhardt,  it  Gtrtomo 
MgUdca  (Eriang.  1843,  4to);  Illgen's  ZeiltAriJtf&t  d. 
kilt.  Thfol,  (1833) ;  aivdin  u.  Kriliten  (18S6),  p.  2T8 ; 
Jourdain.  DaMna  GeitonU  de  throlog.  m^tt.  (Par.  ie.se, 
8vo)  ;  Michelet,  Hut.  dt  Fraxee,  vol.  iv ;  Boimecliose, 
R/formaltuTt  avaat  la  Biforme,  i,  160;  Meander,  Ch. 
Bill,  vot  v;  Neander,  Hiiloni  of  Cirittiim  Dogmat, 
619,  007,61!;  Moeheim,  Ck /TtX.  Ii,443;  Dnpin,  i7M. 
o/Ecdtt.  Wriltrt,  cent,  xv ;  Hoef^r.  A'om.  flioj.  Cm*- 
raU,  XX,  283  sq. ;  Base,  Ch.  Bill.  2&0,  251 ;  Hook,  Ec 
ctu.  Biog.  V,  S06 1  Schwab,  J.  Gertm,  cine  Jfonti^ra/iAie . 
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(WtlrabiiTg,lS&e,8vo);  Henog,  Seel-EttjUepUe.  t 
89  sq. 

a«itrnde,  Bt,  bom  In  6!fi,  was  the  dangtrbs  <f 

ipin  of  Landen,  majordomo  of  the  king  of  AaBtaaii, 

'ance.     She  waa  religiously  Lrongbt  up,  and  CdbIIt 

entered  the  nunnery  of  Nivellei,  nine  iBil«a  fRnn  Bna. 

sels,  of  whkh  she  waa  elected  abbess  at  the  early  ip 

oT  twenty.     She  died  there  March  17,  659,  and  IW 

day  has  since  been  kept  in  commemtirBtiaii  of  trr 

''  roughout  Brabant. — ActaSanctonan,  Uarch  17. 

a«rtrudfl,  St,  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  Gennair. 

id  became  in  1294  abbess  of  a  congregation  of  Bfk- 

dictine  nnns  al  Eoberdorf.    She  was  thomngUy  tattt 

,nd  the  holy  Scriptares,  Imt  ■■  particalBly 

known  for  the  visionary  tnystlcisni  of  her  piety.    A 

series  of  editions  of  her  /■UMufo'iainiiii  dicitia  pieUk 

BKTCitia  appeared  during  the  16th  and  17tb  centntlis. 

Mege  pablished  an  edition  in  1664,  and  In  1$76  tmt- 

latad  it,  together  with  her  biography.   Into  Fnnck 

She  died  in  1334.     Her  saint's  day  is  Nov.  15.— Ret- 

log,  ReaUEocyUop.  v,  100. 

Gtoruphina  (Xl'Dl'^l),  the  name  of  a  inoantn 
not  vecy  far  from  Jemialem.  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud ( AuA  iaA-SkoHaii,  li,roL  iS,  b)  as  tbe  thinl  sna- 
mlt  distant,  on  which  signal-fires  were  llghtrd;  brid 
by  Schwara  to  be  a  prominent  peak  near  tbe  ccntn  tl 
A  monntain-chain  called  "An^nm,  aboat  three  Eag. 
of  Ealat  el-Baba,  or  Bamoth  Gilead"  (M- 
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other  raodem  authority. 

Q«Tvaiae,  FHAHtois-AniuitD,  a  Trappiat  moak, 
waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1660-  Having  studied  nodtr  tb 
Jesuits,  he  then  entered  among  tbe  barefooted  Cannd' 
Ites ;  but,  not  flnding  thla  reform  aufficiently  aastae 
to  satisfy  his  love  of  asceticism,  he  took  tbe  habit  el 
La  1>appe  in  169Ei,  and  insinuated  himaelf  so  tmA 
into  the  &vor  of  tbe  celebrated  abb6  De  Baikci  thai  bt 
was  appointed  abbot  of  La  Trappe  on  the  death  at  to- 
dmus  Foisel  in  1696-  The  abbi,  faowever,  ao«  n- 
pented  of  his  chcuce,  for  the  new  al'liol  began,  bv  ba 
austerity  and  intriguing  spirit,  to  foment  diviskas 
among  the  minks,  and  to  nndo  aU  that  De  IUlic4  bad 
done.  He  soon  resigned,  and  in  leaving  La  Ttapfe  ht 
drew  up  a  long  Apology.  When  hie  Butoire  gimtnk 
de  Cilaaix  (Avignon,  1746,  4to)  appeared,  the  B•na^ 
dines,  who  were  violently  attacked  In  it,  ofataiaedaa 
order  from  the  ooait  agalnat  him,  and  he  waa  anwiiii 
at  Paris  and  conveyed  to  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  das 
Reclus,  where  he  died  in  17M.  He  wrote  LaVkA 
at.  Cfprien  (Paris,  1717,  4to}  :^La  Fie  iT-dUlstf  d 
SHUiiie  (Paris,  1720,  8  vols- ISmo) :  — />i  Vie  it  SL 
IraUt  (Paris,  1723, 2  vols.  Igmo)  -.-^La  VU  de  rAplbt 
SI.FauHPit.17M,  a  volK.limo):— La  Vie  de  Sl.^ 
pAme  (Paris,  1738,  4to) :— L  Momnir  de  Ciglim  <<{fMk 
cDBrre  P.  Le  CimTOier  (1742,  2  vols.  12ido).  See  Rich. 
ant,  Bibliolkiqtu  Sacrie;  Hook,  Eeete*.  Bteyr.  niLr; 
Hoefer,  Nom.  Biag.  GiniraSe,  ii,  880. 

Oerralae  and  Protolu  (GiBVAiim  et  Pkfu- 
bidb),  two  saints  always  named  blether  in  the  Itiaaaa 
martyroiogy.  Ambrose  givea  an  accoant  oT  thn. 
and  calls  them  the  "first  martyrs  of  Milan.''  Th«T 
appear  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  tbe  time  of  Dis- 
ciealan.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  miraclei  wtob|^ 
by  their  "  relics."  Their  commemoration  day  is  Jim 
19.    See  Butler,  LtdN  o/lhe  Stam,  June  19- 

OenniBD  or  CANTeBBcnT,  a  medieval  Engtiib 
chronicler,  was  bom  about  llfrO,  and  died  in  tbe  early 
part  of  the  ISth  centnry.  We  know  but  little  of  Hi 
history.  It  appean  that  be  waa  a  monk  of  the  priny 
of  Christ's  Cburcli,  Canterbury,  and  held  tbe  office  if 
sacristan,  was  present  at  the  burning  in  1174  of  Con- 
terbuty  Cathedra},  and  watched  the  erectun  of  lbs 
new  cathedral,  until  the  election  of  Baldwin  aa  ank 
bishop  in  1184,  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  tbe  de- 
struction and  rebuilding  thereof,  entitled  TVwAito  * 
comftiufsOM  DorolnmeMii   aedena.      Another  work, 
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fwtaffinationii  dg  dueardiii  inler  aumacliBt  Ctmiaariaut4 
d  cavtigiiicopvai  fiaJdnrin,  written,  perhap*,  altar  Hu- 
bert became  arcbliiihap  in  1193,  (^ves  >  full  account 
of  the  diisensiona  betw«n  Baldirin  and  his  moolu. 
Hii  next  work,  VUa  DontbanKiuiani  arckitjmcoporum, 
contains  live*  of  ttae  arcbbisbopa  of  Canterbury,  end- 
ing soon  after  Hubsrt'a  acceMion.  Hit  miMt  valoable 
"work,  Chtxitica  de  leaqton  rtgum  A  mglia  SlepArad^  Htn. 
II,  tt  Ricardi  I!,  cbroniclu  tb«  reigns  of  these  ravsr- 
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a  «econd  part,  to  be  devoted  to  ttio  reign  of 
John,  wliich  iras  probably  never  written.  Id  tbe  11- 
bnry  of  Corpus  Chriili  Collfge,  Cambridge  (No.  136), 
there  is  a  HS.  treatise  of  Gervsae,  entitled  Mappa 
Miatdi,  the  first  part  of  wbicb  gives  a  lopograpbicai 
description  of  England  1)y  counties,  witb  lists  of  the 
biabops'  sees  and  moosslerles  in  each,  and  tlie  second 
part  Usts  of  the  arcbbisbops  of  the  wbale  world  and 
their  snfTraitans,  and  added  thereto  a  chronicle  of  Eng- 
land thjm  the  fabulons  times  to  the  deatb  of  Ricliard 
I.  Bishop  NicolBon  {Eng.  Bill.  LOrary)  characterizeB 
Gervase  ss  a  diligent  end  judicious  historian ;  and 
Wright  (^lliog.  Brit.  Lit.'}  says  "bis  writings  show 
grut  care  in  collecting  information,  and  discrimina- 
tion in  using  it;  and  his  chronicle  of  tbe  reigns  of 
Stapben,  Hanrj',  and  Richard  is  one  of  the  most  vain- 
able  of  the  hisbirlcal  memoriaii  of  Ihe  12th  century." 
His  works,  except  the  ifi^pa  itumli,  were  pablbhed 
in  Twjsden's  Haloria  Angliaant  Seriptora  Decrm 
(LoDdinil,  1662,  fol.,  Coll.  1285- 16B4),  and  an  English 
tinnalaCion  of  his  TVoclfUiu  <le  Comhutlion*,  etc.,  is 
giveo  in  the  lUpori  nf  tht  Pmeudingi  of  lit  BntiJi 
Andkaebsiral  AMiociation,  at  thejint  GeneriU  Metttag, 
hM  at  Ointerbury  »  Iht  Month  of  Sfpltmbtr,  1644,  ed. 
by  Alfred  John  Dnnkin  (Lond.  1846,  8ro).  p.  194--S40. 
— Wright,  Biogmpkia  Britaa/iica  liltmria  (Anglo- 
Norman  period,  p.  419-421) ;  Hoefer,  A'aur.  Bicg.  Ght. 
XX,  32li,  SOT ;  Rosa,  Kan  Gm.  Biag-  Didionarg,  viii,  12. 
(J.  W.  M.) 

Genlt«.    See  Qezbitb. 


0«>eiiiiie,  Friediloh  Helmich  WUbelm,  a 
distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  at  Nordhau- 
■en  February  3, 1786.  After  finishing  bis  edncation 
at  the  universitiei  of  Helmstadt  and  GfitHngen,  he 
waa  for  a  short  time  teacher  at  the  paidagogiitm  at 
Helmitadt.  In  1806  be  became  pi^vat  decent  at  tbe 
Univerdly  of  GAUingen,  and  in  1609  professor  of  an- 
dent  lileratnre  at  the  college  of  Helligenetadt.  In 
1810  he  became  extraordinark-,  and  in  JKll  ordinary 
professor  al  Balle.  In  1!*I4  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  j  and  in  1820  be  made  a  scientific 
jonmey  to  Puis  and  Oxford,  where  he  chiefly  collect- 
ed material  for  his  projected  Hebrew  dictionary.  He 
died  Oct.  2S,  184S.  Gesenlus  waa  an  outspoken  adhe- 
rent of  tbe  Rationalistic  schocl.  In  the  study  of  Orien- 
tal languages,  his  works,  which  had  an  almost  anprece- 
dented  circulaUoD,  began  a  new  era.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  Ihem  are :  lltbrStKlta  tmd  Chaldaitrket 
i7aBdwurifrJticA(Lpi.  1810-1812,  2  vols.;  7th  ed. 1868; 
Latin  ed.  1838;  2d  ed.  by  Hoffinann.  1847;  Eng.  transl. 
tT  C.  Leo,  Cambridge,  1826 ;  by  J.  W.  Gibb^  Andover, 
1824,  and  by  Robinson,  Boston,  ISSO)  :  —  HtbrSitrht 
Grammntii  (Halle,  1818;  SOth  edit,  by  Dr.  ROdlger, 
1866;  English  trans i.  by  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1826, 
and  by  Conant,  Boston,  1889;  also  a  French  transl.): 
—Itebraiirhti  lAKhach  (Halle,  1814;  7th  edit,  bv  De  i 
Wette;  Dtb  edit,  by  Heiligsledt,  18B8 ;  transl.' into 
Englisb,  N.  T.)  •.—KrititcAe  (Ifieiieilf  drr  hrbr.  Spracht 
B.  Sciri/t  (Uipi.  1815 ;  2d  edit.  1827)  —De  Pmlalemla 
Sanaritatd  ongint  indole  tl  imctorilatt  (Halle,  1816) : 
^-Grapmati^Krit.  Ixhrgrlavdt  der  /itbr,  Spraekt  (3 
vols.,  I<ipi.  ISn)  :—Urbmrtzlmg  dtt  Pn^rtat  Ji- 
taiai  Mit  daem  pAil.-iril.  a.  Mil.  Ctmmeniar  (S  vols., 
Leipi.  1820-1611 ;   2d   edlL  1629) :  —  Ttuoarw  piU. 
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cri(.Mi$.icir.e(ct<iU.(I^ipi.I62T-1868,8vDls,;  part 
of  the  3d  vol.  by  ROdiger)  :  —  i^crijitHnE  Imgwrqut: 
pianicia  HMwanta  (Uipz.  1887,  8  vols,).  He  also 
wrote  many  valuable  atticles  tbrtba  Ailgemeine  En- 
eye/,  of  Encb  and  GniLer,  and  translated  Burckhardt's 
Travels  to  Syria  and  Palestine  (Weimar,  1823,  2  vols.), 
witb  many  valuable  notes  illustrating  Biblical  geog- 
raphy. See  Gaemut,  «h  AWaBemuj  an  leine  Frtimdt 
(Beriin,  1848);  Henog,  Sml-Entpklop.  v,  121-8. 

Qeaenlui.  Jnatna,  a  German  divine  and  scholar, 
waa  bom  at  Essbeck,  in  Hanover,  July  6, 1601,  stud- 
ied theology  at  Helmstadt  and  Jena,  and  became  pas- 
tor in  Brunswick  in  1629.  In  16B6  he  became  couit 
preacher  at  Hildesheim,  and  finally  councillor  and 
general  superintendent  of  Hanover.     He  died  Sept. 

{Hanov.1660):  — rnMipred^feB  (Hanov.  1661);  and, 
under  the  name  ofTimotheus  Fridlitiios,  Waium  villi 
da  nichl  KatAoHKA  totrdai  loie  deint  Vorfihren  warm 
(on  tbe  conversion  of  the  duke  John  Frederick  to  Ro- 
manism) (Hanov.  1669-72,  4  parts).  He  wrote  alao  a 
nnmber  of  hymns,  »bicb  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  Hanoverian  H;mn-b<wk. — Pierer,  UmvernJ  Ltxi- 
fcjn,  i.  V. ;  Henog,  Kiai-Encyldop.  v,  117.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Oe'ahBm,  or  rather  Gesuah  [as  in  the  edit,  of 
1611]  (Heb.  Ceyattn',  'iV^i^filkg,  Sept.  rijpA^/i  v.  r. 
iuiyap,Vvlg.  Cam),  the  third  named  of  the  sons  of 
Jabdai  (q.  v.)  among  the  dascaudants  of  Caleb  (1 
Chron.  ii,  47).     B.C.  post  1612. 

a«'abeni  (Heb.  id.  Ovil,  a  akiwsr,  if  Heb. ;  Font, 
frmma ;  bnt  more  prob.  the  Arabic  J<ain  or  JiAum, 
a  bistoricdl  name  in  Arabia  Proper;  Sept.  Tti^iip, 
Volg.  Gttam),  once  (Nch.  v),  6)  in  tbe  prolonged  form 
Oasb'md  (Heb.  GaAmu',  Vs^i),  an  Arabian  (Ksh.  li, 
19;  vi,  1),  and  one  of  tbe  enemies  of  the  Jews  on  tho 
return  from  the  exile,  especially  in  the  plots  against 
the  life  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi,  2).  B.C.  446.  Oe- 
sbem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia 
PetTca,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  wbicb,  like  most  of  the  tribes  on  tbe 
eastern  fhmller  of  Paleatine,  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
captivity  and  the  subsequent  period,  allied  with  the 
Persians,  or  with  any  peoples  threalenina  the  Jewish 
nation.  Geahem,  like  Sanballat  and  Tobiab,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  "govemora  beyond  the  river," 
to  wham  Nehemiah  came,  and  whose  mission  "grieved 
them  exceedingly,  that  there  was  come  a  man  lo  seek 
the  welfare  of  tba  children  of  Israel"  (Neb.li,10);  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  flvntier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  In  their  predatory  excur- 
sions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palaadne,  and  dreaded 
the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Ihe  Ara- 
bians, Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites  are  recotded  as 
having  "  conspired  to  fight  against  Jemaalem,  and  to 
hinder"  its  repairing.     See  Nehs¥UH. 

Oe'thnr  (Heb.  Cechir',  -itO};  Sept.  Ttatvp  and 
Tf  sDupO.  the  name  of  a  district  of  Svria  near  Gilead 
(2  Sam.  XV,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  S3),  which' adjoined,  on  the 
east  side  of  tbe  Jordan,  the  northern  border  of  the  He- 
tirew  territorv,  and  lay  between  Mount  Herman,  Ha- 
achah,  and  Bashan  (Deut.  iii,  18, 14 ;  Josh,  xii,  6).  It 
is  plain  from  these  notices  that  Geshur  lay  in  that 
portion  of  Syria  which  was  connected  with  or  aitjoin- 
ing  to  the  land  of  Gilead,  and  the  Geshurites  protiably 
dwelt  in  the  rocky  Outnesses  of  Argoh.  This  region 
h  supposed  to  be  the  same  witb  what  is  now  called  tbe 
Lfjak,  and  ia  remsrhsble  for  its  singularly  wild  and 
rtiftged  scenery.  Burekhardt  says,  "In  the  Interior 
parts  of  the  Lejab  the  rocks  sre  in  many  places  cleft 
asunder.  Bo  that  the  whole  hill  appears  ahlvered,  and 
In  the  act  of  falling  down,"  etc.  Porter  adds,  "  No 
description  can  approach  tt>e  reality.  One  cannot  re- 
press a  shudder  when  he  flnds  himself  in  euch  a  den, 
enTTDDnded  b;  armed  hordes  on  whose  faces  the  couit- 
try  seems  to  have  stamped  lu  own  aavage  aipecL 
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Ibrahim  Puha,  fluibed  witb  vlctorj-,  sad  middansd 
b;  tbe  abstiiiacj  of  ■  lunilftil  of  Druaea,  atUnipl«d  to 
follow  them  inio  tbii  stTongbuld  ;  bat  ocucelji  ■  *ol- 
dier  vho  tnt«red  retomed.  Every  nook  coaceolad  tn 
enem}'.  .  ■  .  The  Lcjah  hu  Tot  ages  been  ■  wnctoar}' 
for  outlsHB,  and  Dot  unfrequenUy  ■  refuge  for  tbe  op- 
pTMwd"  {Hm^ootjor  Si/Ha,  p.  501).     See  Aboob. 

GeahuT  ia  liret  assovuted  with  Aram  or  .Syria  as 
■moDg  the  coaqueats  of  Jair,  the  aon  of  Msnaaseh. 
After  sUting  thmt  ha  had  three  and  twenty  cities  in 
the  land  of  Gilead,  it  i>  aaid,  Jaii  toolc  "  Geibur  and 
Aram,  with  tbe  tovrna  of  Jair,  from  thein,  with  Ke- 
nath,  and  the  towns  tliereof,  tlme-KOte  citiei"  (I 
Cbron.  ii,  23).  While  these  places  were  taken,  they 
were  beld  only  aa  aubject  lemtoriea,  itiil  to  a  great 
extent  oeeupied  by  their  orijjinal  inhabitants.  Sea 
HavotH-Jair.  According  to  the  Iwundariea  of  the 
Holy  Land,  a«  defined  liy  MoBee,  Geahur  would  have 
farmed  part  of  it;  but  in  Josh,  xiii,  2, 13,  it  is  atated 
that  the  taraelitea  had  expellnd  neither  the  Gestturitea 
nor  tbe  Maachathiles,  but  dwelt  together  with  theni. 
That  tbe  Hebrewa  did  not  aflerwaida  permanently 
aubdue  Geabur  appeara  from  tbe  ciicuniatance  tbat,  in 
David's  time,  this  dutrict  had  a  king  of  its  own,  called 
Talmsi,  whose  daughter,  Maachah,  was  one  of  the 
wivea  of  David  (2  Sam.  ill,  3;  1  Cbron.  ill,  2).  She 
was  probably  a  person  of  superior  beauty,  as  ahe  be> 
came  the  inotber  of  the  two  handsomest  of  David's 
children,  Absalom  and  Timar.  How  David  abould 
have  thought  of  getting  ■  wife  from  aucb  a  quarter,  or 
what  prior  link  of  connection  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Geahur  might  have  led  to  snch  a  result,  ia  left 
unnoticed  in  the  history.  Bat  possibly  the  Geshuritas, 
who  are  mentioned  among  tbe  tribes  againft  whom 
while  ha  dwelt  in  Ziklag  <I 
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foand  in  connection  with  tbe  Fbilietinea  (Joah.  xlii,  3), 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  difTeient  tribe 
tnm  the  other,  may,  ofter  all,  have  been  the  same. 
See  GESHDniTE.  Tbe  GesburilAS,  very  probably, 
from  their  faatnesses  in  Argob,  were  wont  to  eallj 
forth,  like  the  Amalekltea,  in  occasional  raids  upon  the 

having  any  settled  habitations  there  i  and  David  might 
justlv  regard  tliem  (though  located  at  some  distance), 
equally  with  tbe  Amalekites  who  arc  mentionod  along 
with  them,  as  Ur  subjects  for  nuking  rcpriaala  upon. 
In  tbat  cose  be  would  be  broagbt  into  close  contact 
with  Talmsi,  first,  indeed,  as  occupying  a  hostile  rela- 
tion to  him,  but  not  unnaturally  aflerwirdB  as  wish- 
ing to  form  with  him  a  bond  of  alliance.  Amid  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  which  encompassed  David's 
access  to  the  throne,  a  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
king  of  Geahur  might  aeem  to  afford  a  prospect  not  to 
be  alighted  of  atrengtbening  his  position.  As  it  ulti- 
mately proved,  this  alliance  became  tiie  source  of  one 
of  his  greatost  danger),  in  giving  blrtb  to  the  fascinat- 
ing, but  reatless  and  aspiring  Absslom.  Tbe  wild  acts 
of  Atwalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some  extent  the 
results  of  matoroal  training ;  they  were  at  least  cbar- 
Mteriatic  of  the  stock  ftom  which  he  sprung.  In  flee- 
ing, aa  Abaalom  did,  after  the  assoaslnation  of  hia 
brother  Amnon,  to  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandb- 
Iher  at  Gesbur  (2  Sam.  xiU,  37,  38 ;  xiT,  23,  32),  one 
can  easily  understand  how  secure  a  refuge  he  might 
find  there,  while  be  requind  to  he  in  coDcealment,  but 
at  tbe  same  time  bow  unlikely  it  was  his  ambition 
couU  remain  long  aatiahed  with  its  dreary  aspect  and 
dreadful  seclusion.  See  Absalom.  The  woid  Gahir 
siipiiflea  a  bridgr,  and  correaponda  with  the  Arabic 
Jirr.  Syriac  GigUtara;  and  in  the  same  region  where, 
according  to  the  above  data,  we  must  fix  Gesbur.  be- 

atlll  exists  an  ancient  etone  bridge  over  the  Upper 
Jordaji,  called  Jtir-Htnal-Jakui,  or  "  the  bridge  of  the 
daughters  of  Jacob,"  i.  a.  the  Israelites.  The  ancient 
'al  routo  to  and  from  Damaacua  and  (be  Eait 
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leema  to  have  Un  in  this  direction  in  tlM  moat  i» 

cient  Limes  (Gen.  ixivii,  25),  and  bencs  the  pnb- 
bilitj  tbat  there  was  even  then  a  bridge  ovec  lit 
river,  which  (in  limes  when  bridges  were  rare)  fin 
iu  name  to  tbe  adjacent  district,  Tbe  Jordan,  baa- 
ever,  is  at  a  conMderable  distance  frinn  tlie  region  in 
quAttion.  Dr.  Robinson,  moreover,  r^aida  the  bodfK 
in  qoestion  aa  a  atnictnte  of  the  lime  of  the  CnnadK 
although  he  admits  that  it  occupies  tbe  oitc  of  a  in- 
ditionary  Ford  of  Jacob  (,Rettardit»,  lii,  361\  Set 
Bbidqk. 

Oesh'uri  (Heb.  Gahari',  ^itil,  Sept.  Tapyni  v. 
r.  rtpx""'i  "id  Tiaovfii  v.  r.  rtaipii ;  Uie  aing.  Dm!, 
iii,  14  :  Josh,  xii,  2),  or  GBau'tiBITEB(Hcb-  Guim  m, 
D^-I^t::?,  plur.Josh.  zii,5j  xiii,  II,  13)  1  Sam.  ixvn, 
8 ;  but  in  Joah.  xiii,  13,  second  claBse,  where  the  Beb. 
boa  CoAur  almpty),  lbs  name  of  an  abori^nal  people 
of  Palestine,  who  appear  at  opposite  eitrimitiea  of  (he 
countrt'.     See  Canaan,  Land  of. 

I.  The  natives  of  a  district  geographicallT  withia 
Bashan,  but  politically  reckoned  to  Aram  (i  Sam.  it. 
S).  It  seems,  liom  the  varioua  references  in  Scriptuie, 
tbat  tlie  Geshuritea  occupied  a  territory  of  great  lata- 
rol  strengtb,  and  that  thus,  though  small  in  number, 
they  were  able  to  defend  themselves  against  all  awail- 
anta.  Keland  thlnka  <,Paiirtl.  p.  77  sq.)  tbat  Gethn 
of  Baaban  (Josh,  xii,  6)  was  distinct  from  tbe  Ge^n 
of  Aram  (2  Sam.  xv,  8).  For  (his,  however,  then  h 
no  antbori^,  and  tbe  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptaro 
narrative  eeema  opposed  to  it.  The  TJew  of  Keil  (to 
Josh.  xii.  S),  RuaenmUlUr  (».  Ceiyr.  ii,  SST),  and  Gfc 
seniua  (Thaatmt,  a.  v.),  tbat  Geabur  lay  along  tbe 
east  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan,  is  opposed  to  the  Iipa- 
graphical  details  of  tbe  Bible,  in  which  it  is  closely 
conncctod  with  Argob.  Their  chief  argument  i>  that 
Oohiir  aigniHes  "  a  bridge,"  and  there  is  a  bridge  « 
tbe  upper  Jordan.  Porter,  after  a  carefnl  survey  <rf 
the  whole  country,  waa  led  to  tbe  conclnsion  that  G«- 
shnr  embraced  the  northern  section  of  the  wild  aad 
rocky  provinces  now  called  Ijrjah,  and  f<Hineriy  Tis- 
chonltia  and  Argoh.  It  probably  also  took  hi  tbe 
neigbborlng  plain  to  the  north  as  far  aa  the  hanks  «f 
tbe  Pharpsr,  on  which  there  are  several  inpwtiM 
bridges ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Israelite*,  tbe  peg- 
pie  may  have  concentrated  themselves  in  their  ragged 
stronghold,  where  tbe  Isnelites  deemed  it  non  jen- 
prudent  to  leave  them  than  to  attempt  to  expel  than. 
The  wild  tribes  thst  now  occupy  that  regien  buU  i 
somewhat  aimilar  poaition,  being  really  independrat, 
but  naminolly  aubject  to  the  Porto  (see  /oww.  of  Sac 
lit.  July,  ]e,U,  p.  300  ;  Porter's  AanaKw.  voL  ii; 
Burckhardt's  TraetU  inSyr.  p.  IDS  aq.).  See  GexDl 
The  Geahuriles  appear  to  have  maintained  fritadli 
relations  with  the  Isiaelitea  east  of  the  Jordan  ;  |ieb. 
ably  from  mutual  interest,  both  being  exteniive  isitW 
owners.  The  community  of  occupation  may  have  kd 
to  the  alliance  between  David  and  the  daughlei  tf 
Talmal,  king  of  Geahor  (2  Sam.  iii,  3).     See  Tkachs- 

S.  A  people  who  dwelt  on  the  soulb-westem  bcrda 

of  Faleatine,  adjoining  the  Fhilistinea  (Joah.  xiii,  1). 
Tbey  appear  to  have  Iieen  nomads,  and  to  have  tobb- 
ed  over  the  neighboring  desert,  though  onnpying  lot 
a  time  at  least  a  portion  of  Philiatis.  "  David  wM 
up  and  invaded  the  Gesharitea,  and  the  Gcitftcs.  al 
the  Anulekites ;  for  those  nations  were  of  old  (he  i» 
babitanta  of  tbe  land  aa  thou  goest  to  Sfaur,  eren  nU 
tbe  land  of  Egypt"  (1  Sam.  xivii,  8).  Tbtt. 
however,  appear  to  hare  been  bnt  a  branch  of  [he 
foregoing  tribe,  settled  mora  or  less  permaiieiiil.r  ca 
the  maritime  outskirts  of  Judab.  Schvarti  finds  the 
latter  "in  tbe  modern  village  Adtliur,  one  mile  Inm 
■"  ■   "■■  Migdal"  (Pufa«,p.llS> 
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0«SB«lliu,  TiMAH,  H.D.,  wu  bom  at  Amm- 
foort  nw  the  cloaa  of  the  16th  century.  Hit  father, 
Conwliiu  GesMlius,  vas  rector  ol  the  Latin  •efaool  of 
tliat  place,  bat  loat  his  aituation  in  cooHiqaence  of  n- 
foaiiig  to  (nbecribe  the  c«noni  of  the  Sjnod  of  Dart- 
Ilia  Km  Timu),  aMOcista  rector,  boldinK  hb  father's 
wintlmeiits,  eharcd  the  ume  fats.  Being  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  tie  ettabliahed  himHlf  Brat  at  Njmegen.  sod 
■abHqnentI;  at  Utrecht  ai  a  practiiiDg  phj^dan. 
He  dcNrrei  mention  bers  chiefly  on  account  or  bii 
labon  in  Church  hiatory.  Hii  principal  wurlu  are,  < 
Butoria  i  irm  el  ccdeMtaitica  ordfiK  cirimologica  tt  cjfi 
rm^endiana  digala  {Traj.  1CS9,  4  Yoi>.)  t— //uioria 
rtmm  menora&ilium  in  orbe  palanim  at  anna  BumA' 
utgue  ad  aaun  Chriiti  1625  (Traj.  1S61).  See  Gla- 
■  ina,  Go^detrd  Ntdtrlaud,  1  D.  bli.  517  en  verv,  (J. 
P.W.) 

Oeaaner,  Silomon,  D,D.,  a  Lntheran  divine, 
•wtt  bom  in  SileaJB  in  1569.  appointed  profeuoi  of  the- 
ology at  Wittenberg  ia  1593,  and  died  in  160S.  He 
wrote  CommtMatvma  ia  PMolnuu  Daridii  (Wittenb. 
1623,  fo].).— Darling,  Qrcfcp.  BibliagratAica,  a.  v. ;  Mel- 
chior  Adam,  Vila  Theahgerum,  etc.,  i,  8£2. 

Oa'tber  (Heb.  id.  *ini,  eignif:  unknown  ;  Sept. 
rarip  V.  r.  Ta^ip},  the  naine  of  the  third  of  the  aonB 
of  Aram  (Gen-  x,  38)-  B.  C.  poat-  251B.  JoHipbna 
(^■f.  i.  e,  1}  maliea  him  tbe  ancestor  of  tha  Battriau 
(but  aee  Hichaelie,  Spicilrg.  li.  1S8);  and  in  tbe  tradU 
Uouary  legends  of  the  Arabs  one  Ghalkir  ippaan  as 
tbe  lourca  of  the  Thamndltea  In  Uejai  and  the  Jadi- 
■it«a  in  Jemama  (Abnlf-  ffiit,  Atileitl,  p.  10)-  The 
Arab,  vera-  of  the  Polyglot  has  the  Gmmaia,  a  tribe 
wbicb  in  the  time  of  Mofaiininied  mual  have  iahabited 
tbe  district  of  Moeul-  See  AiiAniA.  Jerome  (ad  loc.) 
propeae*  the  Carvnu.  Bochart  aslis  {Pkaieg.  ii,  10} 
whether  llie  river  Caitrila,  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(-inofi,  iv,  B,  1)  and  Diodorua  Sic,  (xir,  27),  and  which 
liaj-  between  the  Cardachiant  and  Armenians,  miy  not 
have  derived  its  name  from  Gether ;  and  Le  Clere  flnda 
a  trace  of  the  name  in  Calkara  {Kai-ipa),  a  town  on 
tbe  Tigris  (Ptol-  v,  18).  Kiliach  (Commealarf,  sd  loo.) 
tblnks  it  may  be  bat  an  Aramcan  form  ofGiikUT,  an 
ideDtiflcBtlon  already  proposed  by  Thomson  {Land  and 
Book,  i,  386)-     (See  ScbnltheM,  Farad,  p.  £8S.)     See 

OeUEsem'uiA  (n^^invf  t.  r.  TiSaTtiuivii, 
prob-  for  Aramaan  tUpSTl,  oU-prtn,  such  being 
donbtleaa  in  tlio  vicinity),' the  name  of  a  small  Held 
(X<ipiov,}Ail,  A.V.  "place,"  Malt,  mvi,  M)  or  olive- 
yard  (comp.  icfiirm-.  John  iviii,  1),  Jnal  out  of  Jenisa. 
lem,  over  the  brook  Kedron,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  to  which  Jeios,  as  often  before  (comp. 
Lake  iiii,  39),  retired  with  his  ditciptas  on  the  night 
of  his  betrayal  (Hark  liv,  3S),  and  which  was  the 
acena  of  bis  agony  (q.  v.).  The  Kedron  runs  in  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  glen,  parallel  with  the  eastern  wall  of 
Ja-oaalem,  and  aboni  200  yarda  diaUnt.  Immediate- 
ly beyond  It  riaes  the  steep  aide  of  Olivet,  now,  as  for- 1 
merly,  cultivated  In  rude  terraces.  Somewhere  on 
tbe  slope  ot  this  mount  Gethaemane  must  have  lieen  sit- 
nated  (see  Nitiach.  Dt  iorto  CetlsBmoM,  Viteb.  ITW). 
According  to  Josephus,  the  sabnrbe  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardcai  and  pleaaure-groonds  (irnpa- 
iiiffoii,  ITor,  tI,  1, 1;  eomparev,  8,  2);  now,  with  tha 
exception  of  those  belonging  to  llie  6reek  and  Latin 
coDvenl^  hardly  the  vestige  ota  garden  Is  (a  be  se«n. 
There  ia,  Indeed,  a  favorite  paddock  or  close,  half  a 
mile  or  more  to  the  north,  on  the  same  aide  of  the  con- 
tionation  of  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  the  property  of 
a  wealthy  Tork,  where  the  Mohammedan  ladies  past 
tbe  day  vith  their  families,  their  bright,  flowing  cos- 
tume forming  a  pictureeqae  contrast  to  the  atilT,  som. 
bn  foliage  of  the  olive-groTa  lieneath  which  they  cins 
t«r.     But  "    ■ 
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oSkpting  of  a  ainele  event — the  agony  of  the  Son  of 
Qod  on  the  evening  preceding  his  pasdon.  Here  em- 
phaUcaLy,  as  Isaiah  had  fbretuld,  and  aa  the  name 
importa,  wen  fdlfilled  those  dark  wotda,  "  I  have  trod- 
den the  wine-press  alone"  (Ixiil,  3 ;  compare  Rev.  xiv, 
20,  "the  wlne-preu.  .  .  viHumUht  eilf").  "The  pe- 
riod of  tha  year,"  ramark*  Mr.  Greaswell  {Barm.  Dim. 
ilii),  "was  the  vernal  equinox  i  the  day  of  the  month 
about  two  days  before  tlie  fbll  of  the  moon^in  which 
case  the  moon  would  not  be  now  very  far  past  her  me- 
ridian, and  the  night  would  Im  enlightened  until  a 
lata  hour  towards  tbe  morning ;"  the  day  of  the  weak 
Thursday,  or  rattier,  according  to  the  Jews,  Friday, 
for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to  Hr.  Greas- 
well, would  be  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  between 
our  11  and  IS  o'clock-  Any  reeaiHtulation  of  tbe  cii- 
cnmstanccs  of  that  ineflkblo  event  wonld  be  unneces- 
sary, any  comments  upon  it  unaeaaonable.  A  mod- 
ern garden,  In  wUch  are  eight  venerable  olive-trees, 
and  a  grotto  to  the  north,  detached  fronf  it,  and  in 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  tbe  Sepulchre  of 
the  Vir^— in  fact,  with  tbe  road  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  running  between  them,  ai  it  did  also  in  tlie 
days  of  the  Cmiaden  (SanutI,  Secrrt.  Fidtl  Cruc.  lib. 
iii,  p.  xiv,  c.  9) — both  sacorely  enclosed,  and  under 
lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up  the  tme 
Getlisemane.  Ttie«e  may  Iw  the  spots  which  Easeblus 
(OKOmatl.  a.  v.  riSaiimvij, "  where  tlie  faithful  sliU  re- 
sort for  prayer"),  St.  Jerome  (_lJber  de  Situ  el  .Vonin- 
Aw,  a.  v.),  and  Adamnaooa  mention  aa  anch ;  and  from 
the  4th  century  downwards  some  ancb  localities  ate 
spoken  of  as  known,  frequented,  and  even  built  upon. 
This  spot  was  probably  flxed  upon  at  tbe  wish  of  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  A-D.  S2B.  The 
pilgrhne  of  snliqmty  say  nothing  about  those  time- 
honored  olive-trees,  whose  a^  the  poetic  minds  of 
Lamartlna  and  Stanley  shrink  from  eri^dilng— they 
were  doubtless  not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century; 
still,  had  they  tieen  noticed,  they  would  tiBvo  afforded 
undying  testimony  to  the  locality — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  few  modem  travellers  would  inquire  for  an^ 
adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  three  precise  apot*  where 
our  Lord  Is  said  lo  have  fallen  upon  his  face-  Against 
the  contemporary  antiquity  of  the  olive-trees,  it  tus 
been  urged  that  Titua  cut  down  all  the  treea  round 
about  Jeruaalem;  and  certainly  this  Is  no  more  than 
Joaephna  states  in  express  terms  (see  particularlv  War, 
vi,  1, 1,  a  passage  which  must  have  escsped  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, A>^  Cilf,  ii,  437,  2d  edit.,  who  only  cites  v,  8, 
2,  and  vi,  S,  1).  Beaides,  tha  tenth  legion,  arriving 
from  Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(v,  3,  3;  and  camp,  vi,  2,  8).  snd  In  the  coarse  of  the 
siege  a  wall  was  carried  along  the  valley  of  the  Ke- 
dron to  the  fountain  of8iloam(v,l(»,  3).  The  proba- 
bility, therefore,  would  seem  to  be  that  they  were 
planted  bv  Chriethui  hands  to  mark  the  spot ;  unless, 
like  the  sacred  olive  of  the  Acropolis  (Bahr,  od  lltrad. 
viii,  66),  they  may  have  reproduced  themselves  as  sci- 
ons trom  the  old  roots,  a  auppoeition  which  their  shspe 
and  position  render  not  unlikely  (Alton,  Limd  o/Ue 
Mtttial,  p.  HOi).     Kt,anin\\{EarlfTrap.ittPaI^iliiK. 
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bj  Wrigbt,  p.  471)  and  Qiuresiniiu  (Bludd.  T.  3.  lib. 
iv,  per.  T,  ch.  T)  ippeu  to  Iu>tb  baea  tbe  flrat  to  no- 
tice thsm,  Dot  more  thin  three  nnturiea  ago ;  tbe  Tor- 
mer  irguing  (gainst  and  tbe  latter  ja  Ikytn  of  their 
nputed  antiquity,  but  nobody  reading  thair  accounts 
voald  inwgiae  that  there  vere  then  no  more  than  eight, 
the  locality  of  Getheemana  iwing  luppoBed  tfae  same. 
Parallel  claims,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  tba  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon,  which  are  still  visited  with  so  mncb 
gnthuBlum ;  in  tbe  terebinth,  or  oak  of  Hamre,  which 
was  standiog  in  the  dsj*  of  Constantina  tbe  Greiat,  and 
•Ten  worshipped  (Vales,  ad  Euseb.  Vit.  Caut.  iii,  &3) ; 
and  the  Itg-tree  (fiaa  daiticd)  neat  Necbudda,  in  In- 
dia, which  DatJTe  bistoiians  assert  to  be  2((>0  jeors 
old  (Patterson's  Jaumal  of  a  Tour  m  Egspl,  p.  302, 
note}.  Slill  more  spposllel)-,  there  were  olive-trees 
near  Litemum  250  years  old,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
bis  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  10th  centory  (Aom.  Diet.  <h  Hitl.  Nat. 
Paris,  1846,  xxlx,  61).  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  cer- 
tainty OS  to  the  precise  age  of  the  b^es ;  bot  it  ts  ad- 
mitted by  all  travellers  tbat  the  eight  which  still  sland 
Dpon  tbe  spot  in  question  bear  tbe  marks  of  a  venera- 
Ue  antiquity,  having  gnsried  trunks  and  a  thiu  foli- 
age. Several  young  trees  have  l>een  planted  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  which  have  disappeared  (Olin's 
TVaivb,  ii,  116).  Some  years  ago  tlie  plot  of  greund 
was  bought  by  tbe  Latin  Chareh;  and,  having  been 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  the  Interior  is  laid  oat  in  walks 
and  flo»er-beds  after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  Euro- 
pean garden ;  the  guardian  podrt,  however,  still  points 
out  to  pilgrims  not  only  "tbe  grotto  of  tbe  agony," 
but  also  the  spot  where  Judas  betrayed  Jesus,  and  tbat 
where  tbe  three  disciples  slept  (Geramb,  FUgrimagt  lo 
FaUitbu,  I,  63  sq.).  Mr.  O.  Uobinson  says:  "The 
grot  to  which  ODT  Savionr  retired,  and  wboie,  'falling 
to  the  ground'  In  the  agony  of  his  soul,  and  sweating 
'as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,'  be  was  comforted  bj 
an  angel  (Luke  xxii,  48,  44),  is  still  shown  and  vener 
ated  as  such.  It  is  eicaralad  in  the  rock,  and  thi 
descent  to  it  is  by  a  Sight  of  radely-eut  steps.  Tbt 
form  of  tbo  interior  is  circular,  about  fifteen  feet  In 
diameter,  and  the  roof,  which  is  supported  by  pilasters, 
is  perforated  In  tbe  middle  to  admit  light.  There  are 
some  renuins  o'  sepulchres  in  the  sides"  (Travatt  in 
Pakitim,  Par.  1837,  i,  138).  Tbe  Armenian  or  Greek 
Church,  bowerer,  denies  tbat  this  is  the  actual  site, 
and  has  fixed  upon  another  as  tlia  proper  one,  at 
Ultle  distance  lo  the  north  of  it.  Bat  both  sites  have 
been  deemed  by  many  writen  as  too  public  for  tbe 
privacy  of  pnyer  (Thomson,  land  and  Book,  ii,  884). 
The  solemn  quietude  of  the  Latin  site,  however,  is 
Strongly  commented  upon  by  Bartlctt  Ufalkt  about 
Zian,  p.  98).  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  that  there  is  " 
lug  particular  in  the  traditionary  plot  to  mark  It  as  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  for  adjacent  to  it  are  many 
umilsT  enclosnres,  and  many  olire-treea  equally  old 
(AesearcAs,  i,  346).  He  admits,  however,  the  praba- 
Ulity  that  this  is  the  site  which  Eusebios  and  Jerome 
had  in  view,  arul  as  no  otber  site  is  suggested  as  en- 
titled to  superior  credit,  we  msy  be  content  to  receive 
the  traditional  indlcaUon  (Tischendorf,  Rat  in  dm 
Oritnt,  i,  ai3).  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
nearly  every  modem  traveller  in  Palestine.  Some 
have  even  beard  the  ancient  name  given  in  connection 
with  this  spot,  but  this  was  probably  borrowed  by  tbe 
Arabs  Irurii   itie   Cbriaiian  traditions.      See   Jkuusa- 

OflU'el(i!t1!t»,  efciMKiono/Corf;  Sept.  rouJiijX), 
son  of  Machiof  (he  trilwofGad,  andoneoftbecom- 
miBsionBrs  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Numb. 
»iii,  laj.     B.C.  1667. 

aeulinx,  Arsoi.i>,  a  BelgUn  philosopher,  bom 
about  1626  at  Antwerp,  died  about  1668  as  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Leyden.  Ho  at  first  taught  the  claa- 
tka  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  at  I^urain,  but  lub- 
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sequently  went  to  Leyden,  where  ba  abjured  Calhdt 
icism,  and  finally  obtained  the  chair  of  phibMi>|iby, 
which  be  retained  until  his  death.  He  was  the  oat 
remarkable  disciple  of  D«s  Carte*  prior  to  Spinoia  mi 
Halebrancbe,  and  bis  writings  contain  tbe  gam*  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  these  later  pbilos^diere.  He 
in  particular  developed  the  hypotbeais  of  nrrasinasl 
caosea.  He  wrote  ElUea  (Amsterdam,  166S) :  Ltfix 
(Amitard.  1668);  Jfrtapfasiea  (Amatwd.  1691).  (A. 
J.S.) 

Qt*.     See  Locust. 

Oe'set  (Heb.  id.  *^T|,  prob.  a  pnc^Ax,  from  "p, 
to  cul  og;  Sept.  ra£(p,'bat  in  Chron.  vi,  67  and  xi,'4 
rajip,  in  1  Chron.  liv,  IS  ro^ifpa ;  in  pause  Ga'm, 
^Tl,  which  Ewald,  lir.  GridL  ii,  427,  note,  deems  tht 
original  Ibrm),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose  king, 
Boram,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Lachiih. 
was  defeated  and  probably  killed,  with  ull  bis  people. 
by  JoshOB  (Josh.  I,  £3 ;  xii,12).  The  tawn,hDw<Ttr. 
is  not  said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  it  formed  on*  «f 
the  landmarks  on  tbe  southern  boundary  of  Ephiain, 
not  far  from  tbe  lower  Beth-boron,  towonls  the  Msdi- 
terranean  (xvl,  8).  tbe  western  limit  of  tbe  tribe  (1 
Chron.  vll.  iS).  It  was  allotted,  with  its  anburba,  la 
tbe  Kohathile  Leviles  (Josh,  xxi,  21 ;  1  Cbnm.  vt,  ST): 
but  the  original  inUsbitants  were  not  dispossesstd 
(Judg.  i,  !9) ;  BO  that  in  the  time  of  David  tbe  Pbib- 
tine  territory  seems  to  have  included  it  (2  Sam.  x,  K; 
1  Chron.  KX,  4);  and  even  down  to  tbe  nijai  of  Solo- 
mon the  Canaanites  (or.  according  to  tbe  Sept.  adA- 
tion  to  Josb.  xvj,  ID,  the  Canaanites  and  PeriiaiHs) 
were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Iscad 
(1  Kings  ix,  16).  At  this  time  it  matt,  in  fact,  ban 
been  independent  of  Israelitish  rule,  for  Pharvoh  had 
on  some  occasion  burnt  it  to  tbe  ground  and  killed  its 
inhabitants,  and  then  presented  the  site  lo  bis  daugh- 
ter, Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediaUly  nbnilt 
by  the  latter  king  (1  Kings  ix,  15-21);  and,  thoo^ 
not  heard  of  again  till  after  tbe  captivity,  yet  itploTed 
a  somewhat  prominent  port  in  tbe  later  stmg^e*  of 
the  nation,  being  the  Ccuera  (TaZtipa,^  Mace  iv,  Ii: 
vii,  46),  or  Gozam  {raZapa,  1  Hacc.  xv,  !8.  S6 ;  ifii. 
63;  i  Msec.  x.  SS),  of  the  Apocrypha  and  JoHpta* 
(rri^spa.  Ant.  xiii,  9.  S),  who  once  cull*  it  Corfva 
(ratapn.  Ant,  xiii,  9. 2).  Strabo  (xvi,  759)  also  dc» 
tians  a  town  called  GadarU  (Talapii).  Ewald  (Ceicl. 
Iii,  280),  somewhat  orbitrsrilv',  Ukes  Gaier  and  GMmr 
to  be  tbe  same,  and  sees  in  the  dealruction  of  tfa*  for- 
mer by  Pharaoh,  and  tbe  sioinllaneons  expedilioa  sf 
Solomon  to  Hamatb-iobah,  in  the  neighbarbood  of  lbs 
latter,  indicationB  of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanitea,  af 
whom  tbe  Geshnrites  fbrmed  tbe  most  powerful  mt- 
nant,  and  whose  attempt  sKainxt  the  new  monarch  was 
thos  IVustraled.  In  one  place  Cob  is  given  as  ideoti- 
calwith6eser(lChTon.  xx,4:  comp.  1  Sam.  xzi,]S>. 
Gezer  was  perhaps  the  original  seal  of  tbe  CearitsB  (q. 
V.)  whom  David  attacked  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  8),  in  tt* 
vidnity  of  tbe  Amalekites;  and  as  they  are  montitD- 
ed  in  connection  with  the  Geshnrites,  they  may  ban 
lived  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Philistia.  FV 
nally.  Mount  Geruim  (q.  v.)  appears  to  hare  derired 
its  name  from  the  vicinity  of  this  tribe  (compaiv  Ihi 
name  Ar-Gtritimt  by  Thcodotios,  in  Eusebiua,  Pn-y. 
Epong.  ix,  S2). 

Geier  must  have  been  between  the  lower  Beth-lHeu 
and  the  sea  (Josh.  xvi.  3;  1  Kings  Ix,  17),  tbirataf 
on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  great  maritime  plain  wUcb  lie*  be- 
neath the  hills  of  which  Beit-ur  et-tahta  is  the  lait 
itpoBt,  and  forms  the  regular  coa.>t  road  of  commnai- 
cation  with  Egypt  (1  Kings  ix,  16).  It  is  thenfim 
appropriately  named  as  the  last  point  to  which  Darid'i 
putBUit  of  the  Philistines  extended  (9  Sam.  v,  K;  I 
Chron.  xiv.  10),  and  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  ibrnf 
encounter  (1  Chron.  xx,  4\  thi*  plain  being  their  owi 
psculiar  toiritory  (comp.  Josephns,  AnI.,  viii,  6,  i,  Ta- 
iapa  T^  r^  IlaXaun-ivwv  jslpoc  urapxQsvsv)!  a^ 
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■■  conunanding  tba  coniinDiiiaition  between  Egypt 
and  the  new  cafutat,  Jertualem,  it  wt*  ui  importunt 
point  for  SoIomoD  to  fbrtiiy.  Bjr  Eiuebiiii  (ptuniaii. 
a.  r,  Fal^ip)  it  is  mentieDad  u  four  milee  nortli  of  Ni- 
copdli  (Amir&s),  a  position  eiacti;  occa{ued  by  tbe 
important  town  Jtnuu,  tbn  ancient  Gunzo,  and  cor- 
reiponding  well  with  Iha  reqairamenti  of  Joahua. 
But  this  hardly  agreei  with  tbe  indieatione  of  the  first 
boolc  of  Uaccabetw,  which  speak  of  iL  as  between  Em- 
ntans  (Amw4s)  and  Aiotiui  and  Jamnia;  and  again  ae 
on  the  condnaB  of  Aiotns.  In  the  neiKbborhood  uf  the 
lattar  there  is  more  than  one  aiia  bearing  the  name 
Taiur:  but  whether  this  Arabic  nama  can  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Geier,  and  ulso  whether  so  impor- 
tant a  town  as  Gaasra  was  in  the  time  of  tbe  Uacca- 
bees  can  be  repreienied  by  luch  insignificant  villagea 
SB  these,  are  doubLful  queslions.  Schwartz  {Paint. 
p.  85)  identifies  it  with  ruiur,  a  litOe  village  iwo 
mllea  aastof  Jaffi ;  bat  this  lias  long  since  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Haaor  of  Easebina  (see  Kobioson's  Ru. 
ii,  370,  note).  Tan  Senden  proposes  lo  IdenUIy  it  with 
ftATuAa&.aplacean  alcUnoith-weetofAmwas;  bat 
Van  deVelde  iaggeits  that  thla  would  rsqnira  the  >up- 
poaition  of  two  Gazers  (.tfrawtV,  p.  816).  The  site 
»»»nT«  rather  to  be  that  of  tbe  modeni  fm-Aiui,  a  vil 
lage  with  rains  and  a  well  on  the  JaBa  read  (Robin 
■on,  RcMeanAa,  iii,  K),  a  place  which  mnit,  from  it 
position  (commanding  tbe  tboronghbie),  bare  alway: 
been  of  great  importance,  liiie  Qeaer. 

Oeserite.    See  Oezkitb. 

0«a'llte  (Heb.wfth  tba  art.  &^(;wii',><7Ijn,  ap- 
parently from  III,  a  uetioM,  or  1^»,  ■  itom,  i.  e.  titrik 
tract ;  the  marginal  reading  at  I  Sam.  xivii,  6,  ertnne- 
onaly  adopted  instead  of  tbe  teztnal  lu^Girti',  "V^t!}, 
theGiszm;  Sept.  u 'ItJ^atoc  ▼■  r.  rKnpi.Vulg.fferEi, 
A.  V."  tha  Gnrites"),  the  designation  of  a  tribe  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Amalekitcs,  attacked  and  anbdned  by 
D-ivid  while  residing  among  tbe  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
zvU,  8),  and  hence  probably  Canaanitisb  nomades  in- 
habiling  the  aoath-weitern  wastes  of  Palestine.  The 
twofbld  form  of  tbe  name,  Gacritt  or  Geraali,  seems 
to  (Umisb  a  link  between  the  dty  of  Gueb  and 
ModittGkrizim.  SaealsoGuHDfllTB.  They  ware 
rich  In  Bedouin  traasnres — "  sheep,  oxen,  asaas,  camels, 
and  apparel"  (ver.  9;  camp.  Mv,  8;  1  Chron.  vi,  21). 
They  appear  Co  hare  occupied  Central  Palestine  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  Co  have  relinqniahed  It  in  com- 
pany with  the  Amalekites,  who  also-  left  their  niune 
attached  to  a  mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Jndg.  xil, 
15),  whan  they  abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the 
lesa  fertile  but  freer  south.  Other  tribee,  as  the  Av- 
vimandthe  Zemaritea,  also  left  tracas  of  tbelr  presence 
in  the  names  of  towns  of  tbe  central  dislncu  See 
Cahaa:<itk. 

Obfiier,  Adodst  Fbiedrich,  a  German  historian, 
was  bom  March  fi.  18D3,  at  Calw.  In  1836  be  was  for 
a  time  tntor  in  a  private  family  at  Geneva,  made  then 
»  joamey  in  Italy,  and  in  ]8?8  was  appointed  lecturer 
(lepetent)  in  the  Evangelical  "  Stift"  in  Tubingen.  In 
1680  ha  became  librarian  in  Stnttgardt,  and  devoted 
henceforth  hia  whole  time  to  hiitorical  studies.  Hav- 
ing at  first  bean  a  Liberal  Protestant  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  he  gradually  changed  hia  views,  and  became 
partial  lo  Roman  CathoUclsm.  In  1S4G  he  accepted  a 
call  as  profeaaor  of  history  to  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
In  ISIS  ha  was  elected  a  member  of  tha  German  Par. 
■lament,  in  which  be  belonged  to  the  "  Grossdeutsche" 
(Great  German)  party.  In  November,  1858,  be  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cbnrcb.  Ha  died  July  10.  U6I. 
The  most  import«it  of  his  works  sre :  GeseiWrA/e  m- 
arrrr  Tagt  (under  the  assumed  name  of  Ernst  Freg- 
mand,  1S30-18S6)  -.—PMlo  u.  ilie  jod.  akxanJria  Thto- 
lOpUt  (StnCtg.  1S8I,  2  volii.):—GiuaBi  Adflf  u.  teint 
Znt  (.Stuttg.  1886-37,  9  vols. ;  Sd  edit.  186!)  -.—Gnth. 
ict  UnArMrnlAHnu  (Stntlg.  1888,  8  vols.);— Hi^ 
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Kirdtaigaek.  (Stuttg.  1841-46,  4  vols.)  :  —  GachidUe 
dertMt.u.  valfrSitk.  KaroHngtr  vom  Todt  Ladmg  da 
Frommat  tit  sun  Endi  Koarad  I  (Fraibuig,  1818,  g 
vols.): — IMtrntchviig  vttT  Alter,  Urapnmg,  Znjeck  der 
Dtcntaiat  da  falielitn  Indona  (Freiburg,  1848):— 
Urtpnmg  da  maucAiicAen  GacidtchU  (Schaffbaitsen. 
1855,  2  va\».y.~Paf*t  Gngotwi  u.tAiZrUaittr{?x\i».S- 
hauaen,  1859-61,  7  vohi.) :— CucjUcA^e  dei  IB"-  Jakr- 
kuadertt  (after  his  death  edited  by  Weiss,  Schalf  haU' 
sen.  1862).— vi:^.  Ettcyct.  s.  v. 

GbaxMill,  Abu  Hamid  Mohahiikd  Ibm  Ahuad, 
"sumamed  ZAiitEDDi-(  (jioiy  o/tkt  Jo«),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Uohammodan  philosophers  and  divines, 
and  one  of  the  warmest  adherents  of  Su£sm  (q.  v.), 
born  in  460  H.  (1068,  A.D.),  at  Tus,  in  Kborassan,  the 
birthplace  atsu  of  Firdusi,  and  burial-ptace  of  Harun- 
al-Raahid.  The  aumume  of  Ghazzali  was  given  to  him, 
according  to  some,  because  his  father  dealt  injiizo/or 
spun  GOtCon.  Lett  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  by  the 
advice  of  hia  guardian,  a  3ali,  ha  went  to  DJoraban, 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  study  and 
ecisDce  as  a  means  of  support,  and  became  the  favorite 
pupil  of  Abu  Nasr  Isnuiil,  an  eminent  teacliar  of  the 
time.  He  afterwards  betook  himself  to  NiBliapur. 
where  he  attended  tha  lectures  of  the  :eained  Imam  of 
the  two  sanctuaries  (Mecca  and  Medina)  on  law,  po- 
lemics, philosoGb)',  and  theology,  and  remained  till  the 
death  of  hia  instructor.  Tha  gr^nd  vliier  of  Bagdad 
then  appointed  him  (A.D.  1091)  to  a  professorship  at 
hit  Nizamji  (university),  which  he  left  four  years  later 
in  order  to  perform  the  lioly  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
On  hia  return  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and 
remdned  for  ten  years  at  the  mosque  of  the  latler 
place,  leading  a  studious  and  ascetic  life.  He  after- 
wards vidted  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  other  places  in 
Africa,  everywhere  teaching  and  lectnring  on  religion 
and  science,  and  also  returned  for  a  shon  time  lo  Nisb- 
apuri  but  he  finally  went  back  to  Tns,  his  native 
place,  where  be  died,  605  H.  (A.D.  1111),  having 
founded  a  monastery  tor  Sufls  and  a  collecce  for  the 
studious.  Of  tho  ninety-nine  works  written  by  him 
(mostly  in  Arabic,  a  few  in  Persian),  the  most  famous 
is  his  Mj'd  Oliirn  ad-Din  (Restoration  of  Re1lu;ious  Sci- 
ences), a  work  so  remarkable  and  exhaustive,  that  it 
ha*  been  said,  ■  If  all  the  books  ofthe  Islam  were  hut, 
and  we  had  only  this  one  left,  we  ahonld  not  miss  tha 
others'  f^H-iji  Khali/ah).  The  academies  of  the  West, 
'  iwever,  Cordova,  Morocco,  Fes.  etc.,  condemned  it  as 
otrary  lo  tha  taschinip  of  tlia  Sunna  (q.  v.),  atid  had 

publicly  burned.  Next  in  importance  stands  hie 
great  pbiloeaphical  work  TaAa/at  Al-Fiidia/uA  (The 
Overturning  ofthe  Philosophati),  which  baa  anrvived 
only  in  Hebrew  tranalationa,  and  whicb  gave  rise  to 
a  warmly  contested  controversy  between  him  and 
Aveno^s   (Ibn  Roshd).    We  may  mention  also  hia 

an  ethical  treatise,  0  Child!  published  and  ttana- 
laled  into  German  by  tlammer  •  PurgstalL  About 
one  Ihicd  only  of  his  works  is  known  (o  have  aur- 
vived,  and  of  thia  but  a  very  small  part  baa  been  pub- 
lished." 

Gblballliu  or  WUbvlllnea.     See  GuKLrns. 

Otitalaln,  or  Gdillais,  St.,  called  tbe  apostla  of 
Belgian  Gaul.  Is  said  to  have  been  b  native  of  Athena. 
He  came  to  Gaul  In  633,  and  in  641.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  king  Dagobert,  ha  founded  the  convent  of  St. 
Ghialaln  (originally  St.  Peter's  cell).  The  legend  says 
s  led  to  that  spot  by  an  eagle,  who  guided 
him  In  tbe  aaarch  after  his  ecdesiaatical  vaatmenta, 
which  had  been  stolen  by  a  she-bear.  After  Walde- 
Irude'a  husband  had  retired  bom  the  world  and  found- 
ed the  convent  of  Haumont,  Ghialun  induced  Waldft- 
trude  to  found  one  at  Caatrilocus:  Ibis  was  the  first 
settlement  of  tbe  present  city  of  Mona,  and  tbe  origin 
if  its  chapter.  Gblslain  died  in  687,  and  was  canon- 
iied  in  926.     Ulraclea  were  aaid  to  take  place  at  bis 
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tomb,  eapedillj  the  core  of  epll«p«7,  which  ii  itlll 
common);  <»11«1  In  Bclginm  St.  GhisUin'i  Eril.  Hii 
life  «u  written  in  tbe  l!th  cBntuiy  by  Pbilippe  De- 
b*Tv«Dg,  abbot  of  Boane-EapArence.  SieeAela  Sauio- 
nm  Ord.  Saitcti  Baie^tU .-  Btillet,  Vit  da  SimiU,  17U 
Oct.  1  Hotfet,  JVpHp.  Biog.  Gaumlt,  xx,  40S  >q. 

Ohost,  an  old  Engllih  word  of  Sason  origiD  (Genu. 
$eu<),  eqaivalent  to  fonI  or  ijiirif,  occut*  uthetnnela- 
tionof  UieUeb.aG9.M'pA(iA,  and  the  Greek  vvtu/io, 
both  agBitj'ingbrcali.Iiji.iplnl,  or  living  pritKi]iU,bj 
•hkb  and  limilar  teriiis  they  are  elHwhere  nD(I<r»l 
(Job  xi,  SO;  Jer.  xv,  9;  Mfttt.  znvii,  fiO;  John  xlx, 
HO).  It  IVeqnently  oceun  In  tbe  N.T.  in  the  Bacred 
IiaDw"HoIyGbo»t."  See  Spibit,  Other  phraaei  in 
which  it  occnn  are  thow  rendered  to  "  give  up  th( 
ghoit,"  ete^  all  rimply  rigntfying  to  dit,  e.  g,  S^l,  U 
<Zf*re(Um.  i.I9;  Gen.zxv,i;i  xxxt,29;  xliz,'33i 
Jabui,ll;  X.18;  xiii.19;  xiv,  111) ;  I'nrWi^  to ftmUjle 
out, etc., oiu'j  li/e  (Mark  x¥,37,39;  Luke  iiui,46)i 
tiV'>'X'">  ^  lirtaUu  oul  one'i  lul  (Act*  *,  5, 10 ;  xii,  £3). 
Many  commentAtorn  auppoae,  (rom  tba  ori^pnal  terrni 
used  in  the  Goepela  {li^ija  ri  in'tt^jm,  Matt.  SKviJ,  50; 
rapiluii  ri  imi'/in,  John  xix,  SO),  aoniething  preter- 
natural in  Chiiat  >  death,  aa  being  tbe  effect  of  his  voli- 
Uon.  But  there  is  nothing  In  the  Hordi  of  Scripture 
to  CQuntenince  auch  an  opinion,  though  our  Savtour'i 
volition  must  be  iuppoied  to  accompany  bis  offering 
bimeelf  for  tba  «ina  of  the  world.  The  Greek  words 
rendered  j/Ulded  up,  and  ^avt  up,  are  no  other  than  such 
ai  ia  frequently  UBcd,  lioth  in  the  Septuagint  (Gen. 
XIIT.18;  conip.pM.j[Xxi,6i  Ecclea,  nil,  7)  and  the 
claulcal  writers,  of  ezpirafion,  either  with  the  tpirit  or 
the  Bd/ (JoeephDii,  Jnt.r,2,8;  vii,lS,3;  flian,  ff. 
^n.ii,!;  Herod,  ir,  190.     See  Spbctbe. 

Ohoatljr  (i.  e.  »piVi(i«0  occura  in  the  eipreealona 
"gtoills  many"  and  "ghoiltg  toiaurl,"  found  In  the 
Catechism  and  in  the  Communlon-aervice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  eignifying  the  one  our  epiritual 
enemy  Satan ;  tbe  other,  spiritual  advice  preparatory 
lopanakiagoftheEnchulM(Eden,  s.  v.).    See  Spib- 

Ql'ali  (Heb.  Gi'ach,  ln^l,»  brmking  forl\  ac.  of  a 
/mnfiriii;  Sept  Hi  v.  r.  Tai,  Vulg.  simply  tnfUr),  a 
place  (probably  marked  by  a  spring)  oppodta  the  bill 
Ammah,  on  the  toad  to  the  "wildemeM  (eastP)  of 
Gibeiin,"  where  Joab  and  Abiiha]  ceased  at  sun-down 
from  tbe  pursoit  of  Abner  after  the  death  of  Asahel 
(1  Sam.ii,  21).  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  "pool" 
mentioned  In  va.  18,  although  in  that  case  the  parties 
most  have  bei^e  far  separated  in  the  rout,  since  they 
would  thus  ha>'o  returned  to  tbe  spot  where  tbe  battle 
began.     See  Gibeon. 

Qiant.  These  beings  of  nnoeaal  height  are  fbund 
b  tbe  early  history  of  all  nations,  someHmea  of  a  pure- 
ly human  origbi,  but  more  IVequently  supposed  to  have 
partaken  also,  in  some  way,  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine.  Tbe  scriptural  history  is  not  without  Its  gi- 
ants, and  tbe  numerous  theories  and  disputes  which 
have  arisen  in  consequence  render  it  necessary  to  give 
a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opinions  and  curious 
Inferences  to  which  the  mention  of  thetn  leads.  The 
English  word  has  several  repreienl«|jves  In  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew, 

1.  In  Gen.  t1,  4,  we  hare  the  first  mention  of  ^joistt 
(B'^^'^^J,  wepiU&n',  according  to  some  from  the  Arabic. 
bnt  better  from  ^g:,  *B/tMlt.i\.i,<attrimgtofaU.i.t,no- 
tsM;  Sept.  Ti'raVT-ic,  Vulg,  si^mCu,-  but  man  discnm. 
InatinglyAlqnll.iiriTiirrnvTtcSymn.^iaioi)— "There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  afler 
that,  when  tbe  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  Hm  same 
became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  old  men  of  re- 
nown." A  somewhat  similar  Intercourse  is  made  rnen- 
tlon  *ln  tbe  second  verae  of  tbe  same  chapter—"  The 
•ons  of  God  saw  the  dangbtert  of  men  that  they  were 
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bir,  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  tbey  cbt* 
(sec  Jour. £ac.£il.  Oct.  ISST).  WeUbcloved  (adloc) 
and  otben  translate  and  interjvet  the  paaaaga  au  ■  k 
make  it  apeak  merely  of  "  men  of  vi^sce  j  men  «ta 
tieat  down,  oppreaaed,  and  plundered  the  weak  a»d  d*- 
l^nceless."  Doubtless  this  is  an  agrMmeot  with  tk 
meaning  of  the  original  word  (which  occnn  alaa  ia 
Numb,  xlii,  as,  in  connection  with  tbe  Aukin).  Bv 
these  giants,  as  in  other  casea,  would  Datormlly  ha  do- 
ignated  by  a  descriptive  name,  and  great  atfeogth  is 
generally  accompanied  by  violence  and  oppreaaioo.  li 
onr  Judgment,  tbe  bearing  of  the  passage  obvloBBly  b. 
vors  tbe  common  notion  of  gianti,  and  that  the  rubs 
because  tbeir  origin  is  traced  to  some  unexpUiDedc«» 
ncction  with  "the  sons  of  God,"  that  is,  with  beiaai 
I  of  high  endowments,  if  not  of  a  superior  natore.  Wt 
haTeber<given,inallprabability,  the  true  basis  tf  all 
those  mytbologlcal  hemea  with  which  the  histoy  it 
ancient  nations  is  found  to  begin,  such  as  HermUa  aad 
others  of  a  like  stamp.  It  is  also  especially  vnttbv  of 
note  that  these  are  ascribed  to  a  slmilai  parentage, 
half  hnman,  half  celestial.  Their  famona  deeds  ban 
been  immcnaUied  by  tlieir  deiScation  in  enry  {»- 
fane  ayatem  of  religion.  This  appeara  to  as  a  bc«i 
anbsUntial  interpretation  of  the  Greek  and  Rctnaa. 
and  even  of  the  Indian  and  Scandhuvian  ayitenu  irf 
mythology,  than  the  subtle  resolution  of  lh«s  ssnit 
fabulous  duraclerstnlosymtiols  of  the  varioai  powai 
of  nature,  after  the  mythical  theory  of  the  Genaaa 
writers.  It  is  simply  the  traditions  of  these  cases  it 
sntedilovian  prowess  and  fame  that  tbe  early  poets  rf 
each  nation  have  wrought  op  into  the  divine  penaB- 
age*  of  their  hercnc  age.  We  merely  add  that,  by  the 
"sons  of  God"  and  the  "daughters  of  men"  in  tbs 
above  passage,  we  are  douUless  to  undentaod  the  de- 
scendants of  Setfa  and  Cain  respectively  (sea  Gtaenhis, 
Rtb.  TketauT.  p,  B6) ;  yet  Kitto  inclines  to  r^ard  tba 
rorrner  as  angelic  beings  (Oaii^  IlbM,  ad  loc).  See 
Nephium. 

2.  In  Gsn.  xiv,  G,  we  meet  with  a  tmce  tanned  Aa- 
fliofai  (S'KBn),  as  settled  on  the  othei  side  of  tW 
Jordan,  in  Asbtaroth-Komaim,  whom  Chedoriaoas 
defeated.  Of  thb  nice  was  Og,  king  of  Baabaa,  who 
alone  remained,  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Dent.  iii.  10),  it 
the  remnsnt  of  the  Bepbalm.  A  passage,  which  is  ob- 
viously from  a  later  hand,  goea  on  to  say,  "  Behold, 
his  bedstead  (Q^7,  <xw(^,  others  coffin;  see  IGdiae. 
lis,  Dstbe,  RosenmtlUer)  was  a  cofBn  of  iron;  Is  it 
not  in  Rahbath  of  the  children  of  Amman  7  nine  cu- 
bits is  its  length  and  fbur  cubits  its  breadth,  according 
to  the  cubit  (^  s  man,"  or  tbe  natnrsl  length  of  ttie  n- 
bit.  See  Cuhit,  It  does  not  appear  to  ns  to  l» 
enough  to  say  that  Og  was  "  no  doubt  a  man  of  aa. 
usual  Btatore,  but  we  cannot  decide  pith  scenncy 
what  his  stature  was  from  the  length  of  the  iron  oosch 
of  state  or  coffin  in  which  he  was  placed"  (WeUhe. 
loved,  ad  loc.).  Whatever  theory  of  sxplanatiDB  msy 
be  adopted,  the  writer  of  the  passage  cleariy  int-nil-4 
to  speak  of  Og  as  a  gisnt,  and  one  of  a  race  of  giaali 
(compare  Joah.  zii.  4;  xiii,  13).      See  Oo.     This  rat* 


by  the  Sept.  ^  nuXoc  tuv  nrawv.     8e 

The  rrptoMi  (A.  V.  "dead")  of  Job  sxvi,  O;  fniT. 
ii,  S,  etc.,  ate  donbtleu  tbe  iliada  of  the  departid. 
See  Dead. 

8.  The  Atiakim  (D">p3|t  or  pW"":?.  sow  e/Ajui). 
In  Numb.  xiii,the  spies  sent  by  Mom*  before  his  amy 
to  survey  the  promised  Isnd,  report,  noiong  otbo 
things,  "  The  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land; 
and,  moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak~  (vens 
2*>).  This  indirect  mention  of  the  cbUdren  of  Ausk 
shows  that  tbey  were  a  well-known  gigantic  twee,    fat 


is  a  land  that  aatetb  up  tbe  inhabitants;  and  all  th( 
people  that  we  saw  in  It  are  men  of  great  itatnrr. 
And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  oTAnak  whkk 
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coma  of  tho  f(Uiit> ;  and  ire  were  In  our  own  light  u 
grawhoppcn,  and  ao  we  were  in  theli  tight."  How- 
vwerniach  of  exAg^ratlon  fear  m^y  hAve  giran  to  tha 
deaeriptioD,  the  pasuge  •eema  bejond  a  doubt  to  ebow 
tfaa  cDTKat  belief  Id  a  raca  of  gianta  (Deat.  Iz,  !). 
From  Dent,  ii,  10,  H  appoan  that  the  liie  of  the  Ana- 
k.im  became  provarblal,  and  wae  ated  aa  a  standard 
iKith  which  to  compare  othera.  In  the  time  afHosea 
tkoy  dweU  In  the  anTinini  of  Hebron  (Jcah.  li,  24). 
Thej  co^aiMod  of  three  bnnchea  orclana — "AbimaD, 
Sfaeihai,  and  Talmai— the  children  of  Anak"  (Numb. 
Xiii,  23).  Tfaey  were  deatroyed  by  Joahoa  (Joah.  li, 
21)  "trom  the  mountains,  from  Hebron,  fVom  Debir, 
from  Anab,  and  from  atl  the  mountaina  of  Jadab,  and 
from  all  the  mountains  of  larael;  Joahna  deiUoyed 
them  atterl]'  with  their  citiea.  There  was  nona  of  the 
Anakim  left  in  the  land  of  the  children  of  tarael ;  only 
In  Oaia,  in  Gath.  and  in  Aahdod,  there  remained" 
CJudt;.  I,  20;  Joah.  liv,  12).     See  Ahakix. 

From  this  remnant  of  the  Anakim  tbua  left  in  Gath 
ofthe  Philiitinai  proceaded  the  fiuirans  Goliath  (r^bk), 
1  Sam.  zril,  i.  Thii  pant  is  said  to  bava  been  In 
beiKbtaiKcubiUandaapan.  He  challenged  the  army 
of  Israel,  and  put  the  aoldiars  in  grant  alarm.  The 
mrmy  of  the  Philistines  and  that  of  Israel  wen,  how- 
•TBT,  on  llie  point  of  engaging,  when  Djvid,  the  joun- 
g«st  eonof  Jeue.  came  near,  bringing,  at  the  command 
of  bis  father,  a  snpply  of  pravisiona  to  his  three  eldest 
brsthen,  who  hod  folloired  Saul  to  the  battle;  and, 
becoming  aware  of  the  itcltance  which  bad  tieen  again 
tanrled  al  "  the  armies  of  the  living  God,"  he  at  once 
went  and  presented  bimsolf  as  a  champion  to  the  king; 
was  offjred,  but  refused,  a  coat  of  mail;  and,  arming 
blmself  wlelv  with  a  sling,  smote  the  Philistine  In  his 
forehead,  so  that  he  fell  upon  his  faco  lo  the  earth,  and 
was  decapitated  by  David  with  his  own  aword.  A 
general  victoiy  ensued.  Tbia  acbiovement  ia  aacribed 
to  the  divine  aid  (xvll,  46,  47).  In  2  3am.  ixi,  19, 
"Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whoae  spear  was  like 
s  weaver's  beam,"  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Elhs- 
nun,  a  chief  in  David'a  army.  This  apparent  contra- 
diction the  common  version  tries  to  get  over  by  in- 
serting words  to  niake  this  Goliath  the  brother  of  him 
whom  David  put  to  deatli.  Some  suppose  that  the 
fanner  was  a  descendant  of  the  totter,  bearing  the 
nme,  perhaps  a  family  name.  See,  however,  the  par- 
allel passage  in  1  Chron.  u,  6.  Other  giants  of  the 
PhilisUnes  are  mentioned  in  tbs  pjasag*  before  cited, 
i  Sam.  ixi,  16  sq.,  namely :  1.  "  Ishbl-benob,  which 
was  of  tbe  sons  of  the  giant,  the  weight  of  whose  apear  ' 
weighed  three  hundred  shekels  of  brass,  be  being  gird-  ' 
ed  with  a  new  *word,  thought  to  have  alain  David;  , 
bat  Abishii,  tbe  son  of  Zeruiah,  succored  bim,  and  j 
amote  tbe  Philistine  and  killed  him."  2.  Saph,  who 
was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  and  was  slain  by  Sibbe- 
cbai.  8.  "  A  man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every 
band  NX  Angers  and  on  every  foot  aix  toes,  four  and 
twenty  in  number,  and  he  also  was  bom  to  the  giant ; 
and  when  ha  deSed  Israel,  Jonathan,  tbe  son  of  Shim- 
eah,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him."  These  Cbur 
were  sons  of  the  giant  in  Gath,  that  ie,  probably  of 
the  Goliath  of  Gath  whom  David  alew  (1  Klnga  xx,  S ; 
i  Sam.  xx,  22;  1  8am.  xvii,  4).  Sea  each  of  these 
names  In  their  alphabetical  order. 

4.  Another  race  la  mentioned  In  Dent.  11,  10,  the 
£■>■■  <B'>a'>et),  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the  Hoab- 
itaa.  They  are  deacrlbed  a*  a  people  "great  and 
many,  and  toJl  as  the  Anaklma,  which  were  also  ac- 
eonnted  gianU"  (Gen.  xiv,  5).     See  Emim. 

(.  Tbe  Zamnmmm  also  (O^anT)  (Deut.  ixi,  tO), 
whOM  home  was  in  the  land  of  Ammon— "  That  also 
WW  aeconnted  a  land  of  giants :  giants  dwelt  therein 
of  okl  time,  and  the  Ammonites  called  them  Zaminm- 
mims,  a  people  great  and  many,  and  loll  aa  the  Ana- 
UsM  I  but  the  Lord  destioyed  tbsm  before  tbem,  and  i 
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'  tbej  (the  Israelites)  snccaeded  tbem,  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead."     Sea  ZaiiZDHiiui. 

6.  The  only  other  passage  where  the  term  "giant" 
ocenra  (except  aa  a  rendering  of  yifa^  in  Judith  xri, 
B;  Wbd.xiv,7;  Ecelua.  xvi,T;  xlvil,!;  Bar.iii,!6; 
1  Maec.  Ill,  8)  la  Job  zvi,  14,  where  tbe  original  is 
llai,  elsewhere  "a  mij^  nxin,"  i.  e.  champion  or 
hero.     See  GiBBomM. 

All  nations  have  bad  ■  dim  fiuicy  that  tbe  aborigine* 
who  preceded  them,  and  tbe  earliest  men  gatMiolly, 
were  of  immense  alMoTa.  Berosus  says  that  tbe  ten 
anl«diluvlan  kings  of  CbaldKa  were  giants,  and  wa 
find  in  all  monkish  bistoriane  a  sbnilar  statement 
about  the  earliest  possessors  of  Britain  (comp.  Homer, 
Od.  X,  119  i  Angostine,  D«  Cie.  Dri,  iv.  9 ;  Pliny,  vii, 
IGj  Varro,  op.  Aid.  Gelliiu,  iii,  10;  Jerome  on  HatL 
xxTJi).  The  great  siie  decreased  gradually  after  the 
Deluge  (2  Esdr.  v,  G2-SG).  That  we  are  dwarfs  com- 
pared to  our  ancestors  was  a  common  belief  among  tin 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  {IL  v,  SOS  sq. ;  Lncnt.  ii,  1161  j 
Virg.  j£n.  xll,  900;  Juv.  sv,  69).  On  tbe  origin  of 
tbe  mistaken  suppoution  there  sre  corions  pausagea  in 
Natalia  Cornea  iUgOolag.  vi,  21)  and  Maciobiua  (So- 
bms.  i,  SO).  See  Kimbod.  At  an  early  period  and 
under  bvorable  circnmstances,  individuals,  and  even 
tribes,  may  have  reached  an  unusual  belght  and  been 
of  extrsordbaiT  strength.  Tbia  waa  in  great  part,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  aimpler  mode  of  life  and  more 
hardy  haluts  that  prevailed  In  early  times.  But  many 
things  concur  to  show  that  the  size  of  the  race  did  not 
differ  materially  from  what  It  is  at  preaenL  This  li 
seen  In  the  remains  of  human  beings  found  in  tombs, 
especially  among  the  mnmmiea  of  Egypt.  To  the 
same  sfftet  is  the  aise  of  andent  armor,  as  well  as  ar- 
chitwtnta]  dimensions,  and  tbe  meaaurea  of  length 
which  have  been  reeeiTtd  trom  antiquity.  Ancient 
writers  who  an  free  from  the  influence  of  fable  are 
found  to  give  a  concurrent  teatimony.  "  Homer, 
when  speaking  of  a  fine  man,  pres  him  four  cubits  in 
height  and  one  in  breadth ;  Vitrurius  fiiea  tbe  usual 
standard  of  a  man  at  six  Boman  (bet ;  Ariatotle'a  ad. 
meaaurement  of  beds  was  six  feel"  (BUllingen's  Curi- 
aiiftEs  ijf  Uedieal  Eiptriaux,  p.  14),  No  otie  baa  yet 
proved  l>y  experience  the  posaibillty  of  giant  races, 
materially  exceeding  in  ^e  the  average  height  of 
man.  Then  is  no  great  variation  in  the  ordinary 
standard.  The  most  stunted  tribes  of  E^uimaux  are 
at  lojiet  four  feet  high,  and  the  tallest  races  of  America 
(e.  g.  the  Guayaquilists  and  people  of  Paraguay)  do 
not  exceed  six  feet  and  a  half.  It  waa  long  thought 
that  the  Fatagonians  wen  men  of  enormous  alatore, 
and  the  aaaertiona  of  tbe  old  voyagen  on  the  point 
wen  positive.  For  instance,  IHgafetta  (Voyo^  rovad 
lie  World,  Plnkerton.  xi,  »U)  mentions  an  individual 
Patogonian  so  tall  that  they  "  hardly  reached  to  bla 
waist."  Similar  exaggamtions  are  found  in  (he  voy- 
ages of  Byron,  Wsll see,  Carteret,  Cook,  and  Fonler; 
but  it  is  DOW  a  matter  of  certainty,  from  tbe  recent  via- 
iu  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  captain  Snow,  etc.),  that 
there  ia  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  their  siie.  The 
geuenl  belief  (until  \ery  recent  timea}  In  the  exlal- 
ence  of  fabulously  enormous  men  arose  fnim  fancied 
giant-graves  (see  De  la  Valle's  Travtlt  *■  Periia,  H, 
89).  and,  above  all,  fhnn  the  diaoovery  of  huge  bones, 
which  were  taken  for  those  of  men,  In  days  when 
comparative  anatomy  waa  unknown.  Even  the  ati- 
cient  Jews  were  thas  misled  (Jeaepbns,  Ant.  v,  2,  8). 
Augustine  appeals  triumphantly  lo  this  orgnmcnt.  and 
mentions  a  molar  tooth  wblch  he  had  seen  at  Utlca  a 
hundred  times  la^er  than  ordinary  teeth  {Dt  Cr'p.  Dti, 
XV,  9).  Ko  doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant. 
Vives,  In  hta  commentary  on  tbe  place,  mentions  ■ 
tooth  as  big  as  a  fiat  which  was  shown  at  St.  Chrlslo- 
rvery 
a  Pln- 
kerton, 11,  691).    Most  bones  which  have  been  exhib. 
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Itcd  have  tamed 
aa  wu  the  cue  witli  tba  Tortabra  of  a  mippoud  giant 
eximined  by  Sir  Ham  Sloans  in  Oifbrdihira.  On 
th«  other  lund,  iwlated  inatancw  of  monBtToalty  an 
«u£cientl}'  atteated  to  prove  that  being*  like  Goliath 
and  hU  kindnen  may  liave  exlstol.  Colomella  (A. 
A.iii.8,  i^JmentioniKavinaPollioaeone,  and  Plinj 
»ay»  that  in  the  time  of  CUudiue  Cteiar  there  wai  an 
Arab  nanied  Oabbaras  nearly  ton  feet  high,  and  that 
even  be  wu  nut  hi  tall  u  Piuio  and  SecnndllU  in  the 
reign  of  Auguetut,  whoee  bodiei  were  preserved  (ril, 
16).  JoHphna  telle  us  that,  among  other  hoitagea, 
Artabanus  eent  to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleitsr,  a  Jew, 
snmamed  "  the  Giant,"  seven  cablts  in  height  (_AiU. 
xviii,  4,  S).  ForuB,  the  Indian  king,  wai  five  cnblb 
in  height  (Arrisn,  Exp.  Al.  v,  IS).  Nor  are  well-ait- 
thentieoted  instances  wanting  In  modem  times.  Del- 
Tio  fiava  he  saw  in  1G7S  a  nuin  from  Piedmont  whose 
belght  exceeded  nine  feet  (Nol.  ad  Senre.  (Ed.  p.  89). 
O'Brien,  whose  skeleton  la  preserved  In  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeona,  must  bave  been  eight  feet 
iAgji,  but  his  unnatural  height  made  him  waakly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  blackemith  Pareona,  in  Charlea  Il'a 
reign,  was  seven  feet  two  inches  high,  and  also  i«- 
niarhable  for  his  strength  (Fnller'e  Wortina.  SUffbrd- 
shire).    The  tstleat  person  of    ' 


tion  of  the  principal  modem  giants,  found  few  above 
■even  feet  and  a  half,  althoueh  he  mentions  a  Swed- 
ish peaaant  of  eight  feet  Swedish  meaaure;  and  one 
of  the  guards  of  the  Dulie  iif  Dniniwick  aa  eight 
feet  BiK  inches  Dutch.  Such  well-known  inat 
as  tboae  of  Daniel  Lambert  and  othera  in  mi 
museums  probably  come  fully  up  to  any  of  the 
measurea  of  the  Biblical  giants.  See  art  Giant  ir 
the  Eatydopredia  Mttrapolilana ;  Whiaton,  "On  Ihi 
old  Giants,"  Aalh.  JUcordt,  ii,  873-9S8;  Priehard,  Re- 
mircha  into  Ma  Phatiad  UiMary  of  MiuJdiuL  i,  &b» 
<1886). 

Olb,  Adam,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  an^bnrgher 
aeccHiian  in  Scotland,  waa  bom  In  Perthshire  in  171S, 
and  educated  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  private  church  pstranage,  and  in  1738  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastoral  charge.  He  was  made  pas- 
tor of  a  secesilan  church  in  Edinhnrgh  In  1T4I,  and 
when  the  dispute  began  In  1746  about  the  swearing  of 
the  oaths  of  burgesses,  Mr.  Gib  was  considered  the 
ablest  advocate  of  the  anti-burKber  party.  He  died 
inl76fl.  Ho  published  ^Oiqlioyo/rtejBfeMioBrei- 
timnny  (1744, 2  vole.  Svo)  ■.—Sacrrd  Cimteatptnltoiu,  with 
an  essay  appended  on  Liber^  and  Necessity  In  reply  to 
Lord  Karnes  (1786).— Allibone.Krfioiiarjp' o/^lrtjSor«, 
i,  660 ;  Rose,  Nea  Gnerat  Bhigm/Mcai  Dielionaty, 
viii,18. 

aibliar  (Cbald.  Gibiar',  -<^i,  for  Heb.  -i-iai,  a 
i<ro.aslnDan.  iii,!0;  Sept.  Ta^tp, Vulgate  Cdior), 
given  as  the  name  of  a  man  whose  desceudanta  to  the 
number  of  9S  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  30),  probably  an  error  for  the  remnants  of  the 
natives  of  Gibeos  (Neh.  vii,  26). 

aib'bethon(HebrewG'iMeii(»i',  l^nai,  a  le^; 
Sept.  ro/^oflolv  V.  r.  rn(l,5iw,  Ta^aiiv,  PiSilai 
BfytSiiv),  a  city  of  the  Philiatinea,  which  was  Included 
In  the  territoriu  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Joah.  lix,  44), 
and  was  assigned,  with  ib  "suburbs,"  to  the  Kobathlte 
Lcvitos  (Josh,  xxi,  2S).  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Nadab,  king  of  larsel, 
who  beaieged  it,  and  was  slain  under  its  walla  by  BaS' 
aha,  one  of  his  own  officers  {1  Kings  xv,  27).  B.C. 
960.  The  elfort  to  expel  the  Philistines  seems  to  have 
been  continued  bv  the  forces  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
till  the  siege  was  finally  raised  by  Omri  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  usurper  Zimri  (1  Kings 
xvi,  16).  B.C.  SS6.  It  u  said  by  Eusehins  and  Je- 
rome (apparently  even  to  their  time)  to  be  luhaldted 
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by  GentUea  <rwv  'AXAoffX w  raffaiiit'X  bat  tlwj>  es. 
preasly  distinguish  this  from  the  Danitc  town,  hh)  tbsf 
■aem  uncertain  whether  to  identic  it  with  a  vilbgt 
(iroAixni)  called  Gate  (ra/9i).  about  16  R.  mOea  trm 
Cnsares,  near  the  great  plain  of  Lcgio.  or  willi  mt  if 
or  three  other  places  named  CiMatia  (OaeUBM. 
raffaiiv.  Gabatiai).  Jowiphus  {Ami.  rlil,  12,  i) 
calls  it  Gaballmie  (Po^a^iw)).  The  signlfica^  of 
the  name  and  the  great  strength  of  the  place  secfs  tn 
lit  uponthehilla  west  of  Gibah  of  Benjamin  (witb 
bleb  U.  D.  Saolcy  confound*  its  locality,  SamHa. 
B6).  It  is  possibly  the  modem  large  village  5iwi«, 
short  disbince  beyond  the  well  S.E.  of  Bunlefa  (Geb- 
ison.  Batarehft,  iii,  21).  Van  de  Velde  calls  H  slan 
SiHik  Mttia  {Mtmoir,  p.  114). 

OlbbltaS,  Tbb,  a  small  fanatical  seel  in  ScoUssd 

about  1681,  named  fnm  their  leader,  Juhn  Gih^  a  tail- 

They  never  exceeded  thirty  persona.     Their  doo- 

<■  were  a  compound  of  Quaker  ideas,  with  aocue  rf 

iztreme  speculative  views  of  the  strict  CDTenaat. 

They  were  seized  as  a  body,  put  into  tbc  Hooae  of 

Correction,  and  soon  ceased  to  eiltt  as  a  sect. — Uethet- 

ington,CAiircAit/*Jiv(Jaiii(ii,114.  See Swbxt SurauL 
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iraced  Romanism.  He  was  immediately  placed  an- 
der  the  care  of  a  Calrinist  minister  at  Lausanne,  wbnii 
instructions  led  him  In  a  few  months  1>ack  to  Prute*- 
tantism.  "  The  Ave  years  he  apent  at  Laosanne.  elat- 
ing in  1768,  when  he  was  just  of  age.  formed  the  nal 
cummencement  of  hia  education  ;  and  at  their  dose,  be 
was  not  only  a  ripe  acbotar  in  French  and  Latin,  M 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  hirtitfinl  and 
other  information.  He  found  leisure,  however,  for  EiU- 
inc  in  love,  unsncceasfully,  with  a  jvung  Udy.  wbe 
afterwards  became  the  wih  of  M.  Nerker,  and  the 
moUicr  of  Madame  de  StaCI.  For  several  year*  after 
Gibbon's  return  to  England  he  lived  chiefly  at  his  b- 
ther'a  house  in  Hampshire,  and,  failing  in  attempts  la 
obtain,  diplomatic  employment,  he  accepted  a  mlbtia 
commiasion,  attended  zealously  to  hla  duties,  and  me 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel.  But  the  stodions  habita  and 
liteiary  amUrion  which  he  had  acquired  never  flagged. 
In  1761  he  publlahed,  In  French,  a  abort  eaaay  On  At 
Study  of  IJIfToiure.  He  extended  hia  sa|uaintaBee 
with  Endish  authora,  and,  beginning  to  learn  Greet 
thoroughly,  pursued  the  study  tealoufly,  when.in  17GS. 
he  was  allnwed  again  to  visit  the  Continent.  In  Rome, 
next  year,  be  conceived  the  design  of  hia  great  bisbv. 
ical  work.  Returning  home  In  1766,  be  passed  sodb 
yean  nnaatiabctorily  to  himael^  but  not  withonl  muck 
improvement  both  in  knowledge  and  in  skill  of  writ- 
ing. In  1774  he  entered  the  Houae  of  Commons,  ii 
which  he  aat  (br  eight  seaslous ;  and  he  was  rewaidtd 
for  his  silent  votes  in  favor  of  Lord  North's  admims- 
tratlon  by  holding  for  three  years  a  seat  at  the  Bond 
of  Trade.  In  1770  he  published,  In  answer  to  Warlmr- 
lon,  his  spirited  DiaerfaUm  on  tiie  Sia/i  Bof*  ofiU 
jEnrid.  In  the  aame  jai,  the  death  of  his  bther 
placed  blm  in  possession  of  a  fortune^  whidi,  tbongh 
embarraased,  be  waa  able  to  extricate  ao  Hr  that  it  af- 
forded a  handsome  competence,  and  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote himself  exdusivelv  to  study  and  compowtin. 
In  1776  he  published  the  first  volume  of  Tke  Bilay 
nf  Ikt  DeeHatt  and  Fall  of  lie  Somm  Empin,  the  trtt 
edition  of  which  was  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  was  la^ 
idly  followed  by  others.  The  second  and  third  t^ 
umes,  appearing  in  1781 ,  brought  down  the  narratzvt 
to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire-,  and  fora  whOslfae 
author  hesitated  whether  he  shoold  not  here  allow  the 
work  lo  drop"  (Rich.  Bieg.  s.  v.).  He  resumed  the  ds- 
sign,  however,  in  1788.  when  he  Ried  his  abode  alLaa- 
sanne,  and  prepared  the  remaining  volumes,  the  last 
ofwhich  appeared  In  17B8.  He  died  January  16, 17H, 
during  his  last  viait  to  England.    Hia  posthnaMif 
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irorkRiranpDbluluidbytili&icndLDrdSheffielil.   The 

bMteditioD»ofthfl"DecliiieuidFftU"  am  that  of  Hit- 
man (Lond.  1846,  6  valB.  Svo,  2d  edit.),  and  that  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith  (18i6,  8  volii.  Svo).  In  «  litemry  poiot  of 
▼icw, the  raeiiCsofUiia  hi>tory*re  very  great;  ils style 
haa  »  lofUneM  in  barmony  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
theme;  it«  erudition  ii  vut  to  a  degree  unknown  before 
in  En^iih  writer*  of  history ;  ita  arrangement  ii  lumi- 
noua,  and  its  eiecutiou  i>  auatained  at  the  same  point 
ofoicelleDce  tbreughout.  Bat  Gibbon  was  an  intldel. 
and  hia  untielief  lurks  in  every  page  of  hia  work  where 
Chrlaiianityia nearly orremotelyloacbed on.  Hlaskep- 
ticiam  lead*  bim  inio  manifold  dispUya  of  nnfairneaa, 
>nd  even  into  inacconcies,  many  of  which  ale  correct- 
ed in  MilnwD'a  notes.  Dr.  J.  U.  Hacdonald  wrote  an 
able  article  In  the  Bibliollteca  Sacra  (July.  1868),  de- 
fending Gibbon  from  the  charge  of  inlidelity,  and  aeek- 
ing  to  account  for  the  oppogite  opinion  about  him  ao 
generallr  adopted.  The  attempt  is  very  ingenious, 
bnt  will  not  ahake  the  eatablished  opiolon. — Milman, 
Z^<o/£.(7>»on(Lond.t889,8vo);  QuoTitrtf Baiiia, 
zii,  3TSj  lxil,196i  Uttrarsa«dTieal.Jkne«,U.8»; 
Otriitiaa  Saitv,  xlii,  31 ;  Nalirmal  Rrviea,  Jan.  1866. 

CHbbons,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  pioua  and  eminent  En- 
gliib  diaaenter,  waa  bam  at  Rciic,  near  Cambridge,  Hay 
81,  1720,  B'a  father,  who  was  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  OIney,  in  Bucia,  gave  him  the  beat 
education  hia  circumstances  would  permit.  In  T7i2 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts ;  and  by 
■howinfc  him  a  volume  of  poema  in  manuscript,  an 
Intimate  friendship  was  formed  between  them,  which 
oontinaed  BitalMted  to  thi'  eloee  of  Dr.  Watts'a  life. 
Ip  1713  Dr.  Gibbons  waa  called  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Independent  church  meeting  in  Haberdasbera' 
ball,  Cheapside,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Feb.  22, 
1786.  He  wrote  J/emoiVi  o/Z)r.  H'a«J  (1780,  Svo)  :— 
Peont,  on  tneral  Oceaiioni  (17-18);  — JWe/oric;  or.  a 
VieaofiUpriacipai  Tropa  and  Figiint,m  Oar  Origin 
and  PMxrt  (1767,  Svo) ;— ffymm  (1769)  -.—Hymu,  eec 
ond  seriea,  entirely  original  (1781) :— £iiw«  and  Mt- 
moiTi  "/eminaUlfpioai  ITonm  (1777, 8  vol*.  8vo).  Af- 
ter Dr.  Gibbona'a  death,  three  Tolumes  of  sermons  by 
him  were  published  in  Svo  by  subscription.  Some  of 
his  hymns  are  atill  used,  and  will  continue  to  hold 
their  place  In  Christian  snng. — Jones,  ChriMtiaa  Btog- 
Tapkji,  p.  1T7 ;  Darling,  Cgclop.  Bihliogrofih.  X,  1241. 

Qlbboiim,  plur.  of  -nzi,  Gibior',  a  imrTWr  (laa. 
iii.S;  Eiek.  xxxii,30};  especially  spoken  of  David' 
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Kings  1,8;  1  Chron.  xi,  26;  mix,  21).  See  Cham- 
FtoN.  The  Bone  of  the  maniagea  mentioned  in  Gen. 
ri,  1-4,  are  called  Gitbonm'  (S^^iai,  from  *iai,  to  be 
ilrong),  a  general  name  meaning  potoerfal  (vjipiuTai 
mi  xarraz  iiripOTrai  aaXov.  Josephue,  Ant.  i,  3,  1; 
jTK;  raUtt  Tbv  vaiv  Uff,0atittVTn:  roC  \ayitia9ai 
E.  r.X.,  Phik>.  iV  Giff<nil,  p.  370;  cnmp.  laa.  xlix,  24; 
Eiek.  xixil,  21).  They  were  not  necessarily  gtmlt 
In  our  sense  of  the  word  (Iheodoret,  Qiunl.  48).  Yet, 
as  waa  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost  nnl- 
Temlly  repreaenled  as  men  of  extraordinary  stature. 
The  Sept,  renden  the  word  flyavrii,  and  call  Nimrod 
■  r/yae  tvvtj-r6i  (l  Chron.  i,  10) :  Angnatine  calls  them 
Slatnnui  {De  Civ. Dei,  xv,  1);  Chryaoalom  Ijpmn:  ,i- 
/i^«iC,Theodoret  ra/i/u-fiBiti:  (comp.  Bar.  iii,  26,  ti/ii- 
yiOuc,  invrrdiiiyoi  xoKipov). 

These  beings  are  chiefly  interesting  as  connected 
with  the  qnastlDn,  Who  were  their  parents,  "  the  aons 
of  God"  ^•■niVstn  "Ja)?  The  opinions  respecting 
the  import  of  this  latter  title  are  various ;  (1.)  Mtn  ijf 
power  (oioi  ivyaanvivruv,  Symm.,  Jerome,  Qmrtt. 
.Baft,  adloci  k;37:J?  1W,0Dk.:  mja^iis  -33,  Sa- 
mar. ;  ao  loo  Selden,  Vorat,  etc.),  (compare  Paa.  i),  7 ; 
Ixxxii,6;  Ixxxii,  77;  Hie.  v,  6,  etc.).  The  exprea- 
■ion  will  then  exactly  resemble  Homer'a^iorivirc  Bn- 
mX^icandthaChineaa  T^a-twji,  "ton  of  heaven,"  aa 
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a  tltlg  of  the  emperor  (Gesenius,  s.  v.  ]3).  Bnt  why 
should  the  union  of  the  high-bom  and  the  low-bom 
produce  offipring  unusual  for  their  alia  and  strength? 
(!.)J/fli  with  gniat  gifts,  "in  the  image  of  God"  (Hit- 
ter. Schumann);  (8.) Cainites arrogantly aaanming the 
title  (Paulua);  or  (4.)  the  pious  Sethites  (eomp.  Gen. 
iv,  36;  HaimoD.  ifor.  ytboeh.l,  U;  Suidas,  s.  v.  £qO 
and  iiuuyafiiat ;  Cedren.  Hiit.  Comp.  p.  10 ;  Augus- 
tine, Dt  Civ.  Dei,  XT,  28 ;  Chryaoat.  Him.  22,  in  Gm. ; 
Theod.  M  Gai.  QuoMt.  47 ;  Cyril,  <!.  Jai.  ix,  etc.).  A 
boat  of  modem  commentators  catch  at  this  explana- 
tion, bnt  Gen.  iv,  26  haa  probably  no  connection  with 
the  subject.  Other  testa  quoted  in  fiivor  of  the  view 
■re  Dent,  xiv,  1,  2;  Paa.  Ixiui,  16;  Prov.  xiv,  26; 
Hob.  i,  10;  Rom.  viii,  11,  etc.  Still  the  mere  antithe. 
sis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  tend 
strongly  against  this  glosa,  which  indeed  is  built  on  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Compare,  however,  the  Indian 
notion  of  the  two  races  of  men  Suras  and  Asuras  (chil- 
dren of  the  son  and  of  the  moon,  Kork,  Bramm.  taid 
Rabi.  p.  201  aq.),  and  the  Persian  belief  in  the  mar- 
riage of  Jemshid  with  a  sister  of  a  der,  whence  sprang 
black  and  impiona  men  (Kaliscb,  Gen.  p.  176).  5.  Wor- 
shippers of  false  gods  (waif  (c  riuv  Biuiy,  Aqu.)  making 

Exod.  xxxli,  1 ;  Deut.  iv,  28,  etc.).  This  view  is  ably 
supported  by  Poole  in  Gtnriit  nf  Earth  and  Man,  p.  39 
sq.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  Incobi  and  Saccubi.  Such 
waa  the  belief  of  the  Cabbalista  (Valeslns,  Dt  3.  Pin- 
tojop*.  cap.8).  Thfltthesebeingscanhaveinlercourae 
with  women  St.AugUBtine  declares  it  would  be  folly 
to  doubt,  and  it  was  the  aniversal  belief  In  the  East 
Mohammed  makes  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Balkia, 
queen  of  Sheha,  a  dnmon,  and  Damir  aays  he  had 
heard  a  Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boaat  of  having 
married  in  soccession  four  damon.  wives  (Bochart, 
/lierm.  i,  p.  747).  Indeed,  the  belief  still  eilsU  (Lane's 
Jfoif.  Eg.  i,  eb.  X,  ad  in.).  (7.)  Cloaeiy  allied  to  thia  la 
the  oldest  o;Hnion,  that  they  were  angtU  (Sept.  dy-yi' 
Xot  rou  dtoD.  for  such  was  the  old  reading,  not  i>is(, 
August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xv,  23 ;  ao  too  Josephus,  Aol.  i,  S, 
1;  Philo,i)«Ci$.ii,358;  Clem.  Alex.  Aran,  ili,  T,  69; 
Sulp.  Sever.  Hul.  Srripl.  in  Oniod.  I,  i,  etc. ;  compare 
Job  I,  6;  li,l;  Pea.  xxix,  1 ;  Job  iv,  18).  The  rare 
expreasion  "sons  of  Ood"  certainly  means  angels  in 
JobxxxviU,7;  i,6;  ii,l;  and  that  such  Is  the  mean- 
ing in  Gen.  vi,  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
both  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  directly  negatived  by  UaU,  xxii, 
30.     See  Soss  of  God. 

It  was  probaWy  this  very  ancient  view  which  gave 
rise  to  the  spurious  Ixuk  of  Enoch,  and  the  notion 
quoted  from  it  by  Jude  (G),  and  alluded  to  by  Peter  (2 
t>et.ii,4;  compare  1  Cor.  xl,  10;  Tertul.  De  lirg.itl. 
T).  According  to  this  book,  certain  angela,  sent  by 
God  to  guard  the  earth  {'Eypiiyopoi,  fiJXonc),  were 
perrarted  by  the  beauty  of  women,  "  went  after  strange 
flesh,"  taught  sorcerj-,  flnary  (lunina  iopiflorum,  ctVoi- 
Uh  ex  atirt,  TertuUian,  etc.),  and,  beini-  banished  fmm 
heaven,  had  sons  3000  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  demons — "  Unde  mode 
vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multi"  (Commodlanl  Imtract. 
Ill,  Cultta  Amuman).  i.  e.  they  are  still  the  source  of 
epilepsy,  etc.  Various  names  were  given  at  a  later 
lime  lo  these  monsters.  Their  chief  was  Lenixas.  an! 
of  their  number  were  Uachsael.  Aia,  Shemchoial,  and 
i)  a  goat-Iiko  d«mon  Aiael  (oom- 
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id  for  the  < 


tions  connected  with  this 
i,  662  sq. ;  Rab.  Elieicr,  cap.  23,  Hert^lX  Rab.  ad  Gen. 
vi,2;  Sennert,  Zle  Gtfontsiuf,  iil).  See  AhmoDjEDS. 
Against  thia  notion  (which  HSveraick  calls  "the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cabba- 
listic Rabbis,"  latrod.  (a  Pentatiuck,  p.  346)  Heidegger 
{Ritl.  Pair.  1.  c)  quotes  Matt.  sxH,  80;  Lnke  xxiv, 
39,  and  dmllar  testimonies.     Philastriul  (Adt.  Ham 
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up.  108)  cbaractOTiXM  it  u  >  hare^,  and  Chij'ioatom 
(/font.  2-J)  even  callaUru/JVdfffii/iiitniva.  Yet  Judo 
(ver.  6,  T)  ia  explicit,  and  the  qiicatian  ia  not  ki  much 
what  COD  be,  u  what  nu  Iwlleved.  Ths  tuhen  al- 
most uuanintously  accepted  tbeae  &blea,  and  Tertul- 
liui  argues  wurml;  {partly  on  ejpuKeia  ground) !)  for 
tlie  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enocb.  The  angeli 
were  called  'Ei^piyopoi,  leatcitri,  a  vrord  n»ed  bj- 
Aquil,  and  Symm.  to  render  the  Cbaldee  1^3  (Dan. 
IT,  la  aq. :  Vnlg.  Vigili  Sspt,  lif, ;  Lex  Cyrilli,  ayyiXu, 
it  dypiiin-ai ;  Fabric.  Cod,  PKudepigr.  W.  T.  p.  180),  and 
therefore  used,  as  in  tbe  Zend-Aveata.  of  good  giur- 
dbn  an^la,  and  applied  especially  to  archangels  in 
the  Syriae  liturgiea  (compare  *iSO,  Isa.  xxl,  11),  liut 
more  often  of  evil  angela  (Caatelli  Lix.  Sy.  p.  640; 
Saliga,  ad  Emd.CiriM.  p.  VJ3;  Geaentus,  Tlia.  a.  v. 
-1^5).  The  alory  of  tba  Egregori  b  given  at  length  in 
Teitull.  i>i  Cutt. /Vm,  i,  2;  11,10;  Commodianus, /n- 
ttrucl.iii.;  Lactant.  ZXw./wt.  li,  U;  Tatam. Futriari:. 
c  v.,  etc.  Every  one  will  remember  tbe  alluaions  to 
tba  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Par.  Rtg.  li,  179: 
"  Berura  tbe  nood,  Ihon  villi  tbv  luily  crev, 
Falae-lllled  sou  of  God.  raiialDi  the  «nh. 
Cmst  wiDtoD  era  on  the  daDghlsn  of  men. 
And  coupled  vllh  Hum,  and  begat  a  race." 
The  use  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modem  poem* 
deaerres  to  be  severely  reprobated.     See  Amoel. 

We  need  hardly  aay  how  closely  allied  this  ia  to  the 
Greek  le)(enda  wbicb  connected  the  aypta  fiXa  yiyaii. 
rmv  with  Ibe  gods  (Homer,  Od.  vil,  205;  fauaan.  viii, 
2a},  and  made  laiixom  lont  of  the  goda  (Plato,  Apoleg. 
qiiiStai ;  Cratylua,  §  32).  Indeed,  the  whole  heathen 
tradition  reaembles  the  one  before  us  (Cumberland's 
Smdumialia,  p.  24 ;  Homer,  Od.  il,  BOG  sq. ;  Keaiod, 
TSaag.  16b,  Opp.  tt  D.  114 ;  Plato.  B^.  ii,  g  IT,  S04  E.  i 
De  Legg.  iii,  §  16,  805  A. ;  Ovid,  iltlam.  i,  151 ;  I.n- 
can,iv,i9n;  Lucian, />«  I><d  £yr.,elc. ;  compare  Gn>- 
tiUB,  De  Ver.  i,  6);  and  the  Greak  translator!  of  the 
Bible  make  the  reacmblaoce  alill  more  close  by  intro- 
ducing; such  words  aa  0(ii;ia;(ai,  ytiytviiQ,  and  even 
Tinii'tc.  to  which  Uat  Josepbua  ('.  c.)  eipreuly  com- 
parea  the  giants  of  Genesis  (Sept.  at  Prov.  il.  18;  Pu. 
xlviii,  2;  I  Sam.  v,  18 ;  Judith  zvi,  fi).  The  fate,  too, 
of  tbesa  dnmon-chiefa  ia  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
atory(Jobxxvl,6i  Sir.  xvi,  T  j  Bar.  ill,  26-28 ;  Wiad. 
xiv,  6)  3  Mace,  ii,  4;  1  Pet.  iii,  19).     See  D.ckiON. 

These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  distor- 
tions of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, and  embelliabed  by  the  fancy  and  iougination 
of  Eastern  natloni  (Thomson,  CmuJ  md  Book,  ii,  39S 
aq.).  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in  later  times  ia  remark- 
ably iUuatmted  by  tbe  atory  of  AsmodKua  in  tbe  hook 
of  Tobit.  It  ia  deeply  initractive  to  observe  bow  wide 
and  marked  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  incidental 
alluaion  of  the  sarrcd  narralivr  (fien.  vi.  4).  and  tbe 
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BMicai  Chaldtt,  18S8 ;  3d  edit,  enlai^ed,  Kaw  HavM. 
1682,  Svo.  Id  1824  be  waa  cdled  to  be  lectanr  of  m- 
ered  literature  In  the  theoloKieal  school  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  1826  a  profeaaoiahip  in  that  Lraudi  vat 
fonnded.  to  which  Mr.  Gibbs  was  called.  He  iBmnD- 
ed  in  thia  post  until  Ids  death,  March  2G,  1881,  at  K(« 


Pmfese 


te  frivollli 


It  follies 


heathen  mytbologj',  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
grounillesa  imagininits  of  the  Rabbinic  inttrprelera. 
If  there  were  Callen  angels  whose  lawless  deaires  gave 
birth  to  a  moiistroua  progeny,  both  they  and  their  in- 
tolerable otr»pring  were    dcitroyed   by  lbs   deluge, 

tbey  have  no  existence  in  the  baptized  and  renovated 
earth.    See  Giajit. 

atbba,  JosiAH  W.,  LL.D.,  profeasor  in  tbe  theo- 
logical department  of  Yale  College,  waa  iMm  In  Sa- 
lem, Maaa.,  April  30, 1T90.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1809.  and  was  tutor  in  the  College  from  1811 
till  1815.  He  then  apent  some  years  at  Andover. 
Maiw.,  devoting  himself  to  tbe  atady  of  Hebrew  and 
Biblical  literature.  While  there  he  published  a  trans- 
Ution  of  Storr  on  The  llutoricai  Seine  a/lie  New  J^ 
lamal  (Boston,  1817, 12mo),  and  also  prepared  a  trans- 
lutlan  of  Geseniu^-a  Htbrew  Uxkon,  which  appeared 
in  1824  :  also  London,  1V2T.  2d  edit.  1832 ;  In  abridged 
form,  ifaittial  HOirea  and  En^iik  lexicon,  induding 


to  periodicaU,  especially  on  the  points  of  BiUical  oil- 
icitm,  arcbieoiogy,  and  philological  uaence.  Many  of 
hta  valuable  papers  appeared  in  newspapera,  trfto 
anonymously.  Otbeia  were  publiibed  in  tbe  Ctrit- 
lion  Spectator,  SibUcai  SepotUorji,  Krar  Eagbuufrr,  and 
Avun'ctm  Jo*inud  t^f  Science.  During  hii  later  yean 
bia  attention  waa  cbieSy  given  to  compantire  gran- 
mar,  and  in  this  branch,  as  in  eveir  other  wbicb  ha 
toncbed.hia  work  was  that  of  a  thorough  scholar.  Vm 
aeveral  yeari  be  was  one  of  the  publuhing  commiltaa 
of  the  A  merioD  Oriental  Society.  Some  of  hia  Liaajs 
were  collected,  with  additions,  under  the  title  FUlo- 
logiad  StudUi,  with  Jiogliih  lUiulrationi  (New  Havo^ 
1866),  and  Teidoiue  Elymologs  (Kew  Haven,  18G0).— 
nsbar,  in  A'e»  Englat^er.  July,  IKSl,  ait.  li, 

Olb'ea  (Heb.  GOa',  Kr3»,  hiBi  Sept.  Fa^oa  T. 

with  Uacbenah  by  Sheva,  aon  of  Caleb's  cancaliloa 
Maacbah  (1  Chron.  ii,  49);  benco  prol«bly  tbe  una 
with  GiBEAH  (q.  V.)  of  Judah  (Josh,  iv,  57). 

aib'elih  (Heb.  Gibah',  nni,  a  Mff,  as  the  wad 
ia  sometimes  lendemd ;  likewise  the  Sept.,  wbidi  an- 
ally hae  rallad,  but  in  Jnah.  xriii  ro/Jnod ;  Joaephaa 
I'a/ladn.  AnI.  ri,  4,  6),  the  name  of  three  citka,  all 
doubtless  tituatad  on  hills.  The  term  1*  dcrivsd,  ac- 
cording to  Geseniua  (Tha.  p.  2(i9,  £60),  from  a  not, 
;sa,  aignilVing  to  be  rvumd  or  hnmped  (compare  the 
Latin  gibiia,  Eng.  gOboui;  the  Anhlc  Jebel,  a  moin- 
tain,  and  the  German  g^tl)-  It  ■>  employed  in  lbs 
Heb.  Bible  to  denote  a  ■'  hill,"  that  la,  an  eminenc*  of 
leu  considerable  height  and  extent  than  a  "  moau- 
tajn,"  the  term  for  which  is  "ill,  iar.  For  ths  diatiao- 
tion  between  the  two  terms,Me  Paa.  cilriii,  9;  Ptbt. 
viii,a&;  IsB.ii,!;  xl,  4,  etc.  In  the  hislorical  boi^ 
gOeah  ia  commonly  applied  lo  the  bald,  rounded  hilit 
of  Central  Palestine,  especislly  in  the  neighboifaood  of 
Jerusalem  (SUnley,  Paleit.  App.  S  2S}.     Tbere  it  no 

'  lack  of  the  corresponding  name  among  tbo  viilageaof 

I  Central  Palestine.  Several  of  these  ara  merity  mcs- 
tloned  aa  appellatives : 

I  (1.)  The  "bill  of  the  fotHikina-  (Josb.  v,  8),  be- 
tween the  Jordan  and  Jericho;  it  derives  lis  name  ban 
the  circumciHon  which  took  place  there,  and  tbe  vi- 
cinity aeemt  anerwarda  to  have  received  the  name  of 

I  G11.OAL  (q.  v.). 

(i.)  "  The  bill"  of  Kiijatb-Jearim,  a  place  in  wfaick 

I  tbe  ark  remained  from  the  time  of  iU  ntnra  by  th* 

I  Philistinea  till  its  removal  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  S,  4; 

I  comp.  1  Sam.  vii,  1,  2).     Sea  KiBJATR-JSABm. 

'■      (3.)  The  biU  of  Horeh  (Jndg.  vii,  1).     See  Uobkb. 

I  (4.)  Tbe  bill  ofGod— Gibeah  ha-Elobim  (1  Sam.  I, 
5}  1  one  of  the  places  in  the  RHite  of  Saul.  wMch  i*  ao 
difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13  it  ia  apparentiy 
called  "tbe  hill,"  and  "tbe  Ugh  place."     &e«  EUf 


txlil,  19 ;  ixvi, 


(5.)  The  hill  of  Hachilab  (1  S 
1).      See  Hachilah. 
(6.)  Tbe  bill  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii,  24).    Sm  Aa- 

(7.)  The  hill  of  Ganb  (Jer.  xxxl,  89).  See  Qaui. 
—Smith,  a.  v. 

1.  GiBBAK  OF  Behjahih  la  hiatoricaUy  tbe  mast 
important  of  the  places  bearing  thia  name.     ItiacaD- 

ed  "Glbeah  of  Benjamin"  (1  Sam.  lUi,  16;  1  San. 
xxiii,  29)  and  "Gibeah  of  SanI"  (1  Sam.  xi,  4;  Isa. 
X,  19;  Xafot  SooiXon,  Josepbus.lTor,  »,  »,1);  •!» 
"  Glbeah  or  God."  rendered  hill  of  God  (1  Sam.  I.  i); 
and  GiBBATH  (Josh.  sTiii,  28,  »■ 
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amoDg  tbe  lut  group  of  tha  tonii  of  Bcnjamia,  neit 
to  Jeruulem).  Tbi>  Uit  luine  (n$~^  which  trt- 
qoaiitl;  (ppejri  •iMwbcra  in  tha  origiDal),  being  the 
Smi  of  GiBEAH  In  the  tmulmct  ilate,  has  been  joined 
bj  fom*  to  the  fellowing  name,  i.  e.  "  Gibeah  of  Kir- 
jAtb-jearim"  (Scbnn,  Phgt.  Damp,  ttf  Paieilint,  p. 
13!) ;  bat  these  two  cltie*  are  evidently  eonnted  »pa- 
nttely  in  the  toxL    Others  regard  "Gibeah"  here  a* 

■  more  appellative  denoUntt  eome  hill  near  Kirjath- 
jeaHm  (compan  I  Sam.  vil,  1,  2).  Thia  city  ii  often 
(nantioncd  in  Scripture  (tloi.  v.B;  ix,  B;  1,9;  I  Sam. 
X,  36).  It  will  the  acene  ofthe  strocioua  crime  viblcb 
involved  in  ita  confleqnencel  olmoet  the  en^re  eztirpa^ 
tion  of  the  tribe  of  Uen>niin  (Jndg.  xix,  12-30;  vx, 
1-48).  It  toon  recovered  (Vom  tbat  eventful  aiege  and 
•kck.  It  was  the  birth.pioce  of  Saui,  and  continned 
to  be  h is  reaidence  After  be  became  Icing  (1  Sam.  x, 
26;  zl,4;  xv,a3;  iiiii,10;  xxvi,  1)  ;  and  it  was 
doobtieu  on  account  of  thia  iu  intimate  connection 
with  Saul  that  the  Giheonitea  hanged  up  here  bis  sev- 
en deaceadanta  (3  Saoi.  xxi,  6).  An  eiraoeoug  trana- 
lation  of  tha  name  has  lad  to  the  misapprehension  that 
Uiia  was  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  romantic  exploits 
sgainittbePbilbtlnes(ISani.  xiv).  SeeGaaA.  Like 
Bethei,  it  seems  to  have  been  reclioned  amoDR  the  an- 
cient sanctuaries  of  Paiestine  (1  Sam.  x.  &,  6 ;  xv,  84 ; 
xxiil.  19 :  x\vi,  I ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  G-10).  The  inhabit- 
enu  were  called  Gibeathites  (1  Chron.  xii,  8).  Jose- 
phns  locates  it  twenty  {Anl.  t,  2,  8)  or  tbirty  (tCor, 
T,  2, 1,  rn^aSonouXit)  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem.  Je- 
rome speaks  of  Gibeah  as.  in  his  lime,  level  with  the 
ground  (fy.  86,  ait  EatlocA.),  and  since  then  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  tnvetlBrs  till  re- 
cently.    Dr.  Robinson  at  Hrst  identlfled  it  vith  Jeia. 

■  balf-ruined  place  about  live  miles  north  by  east  of 
Jerusalem  (Ratareka,  li,  114);  but  he  afterwards  re- 
tracted this  poiition  aabeingthat  of  Geba  iBibliolAeca 
Sacra,  1844,  p.  ftSS);  and  he  has  flnaiiy  fixed  upon 
TMeLful,  about  four  miles  north  by  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  aile  of  Gibeah  ef  Saul  (newed.of  Afsuircji- 
ea,  iii,  2SG).  Tell  el-Ful  ("  hill  of  the  bean")  ii  a  high 
knoll,  with  ■  curiously  knobbed  and  double  top,  having  i 
a  large  heap  of  stones  upon  it.  There  seems  to  have 
originally  been  here  a  square  lower,  Hfly-six  fbet  by 
forty-eight,  built  of  large  unhewn  stonea,  and  appar- 
ently ancient;  this  has  been  thrown  dowo,  and  the 
■tones  and  rnbbish,  falling  outside,  have  assumed  the 
ftirm  of  a  large  pyiamidal  mound.  Ko  trace  of  other 
foundations  is  to  be  seen.  Tbe  spot  is  sightly,  and 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  country  in  all 
directions,  especially  towards  the  east.  There  are  no 
other  remaius  around  the  hill  itself^  hot  a  few  rods 
farther  west,  directly  upon  the  great  rood  as  it  en- 
ters tbe  lower  plain  or  valley,  there  are  seen  a  Dumber 
of  ancient  subetmctions,  consisting  of  large  unhewn 
■tones  In  low  massive  walls.  I^bably  tbe  ancient 
city  extended  down  from  the  hill  on  this  side  and  in- 
cluded this  spot  (Robinson,  in  Snmreha  and  Biblialh, 
Sacra,  at  sup. ;  Stinley's  PtJaHmt,  p.  SIO),  The  an- 
cient road  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethel  and  Shecbem 
passes  close  along  its  western  base,  and  Ramah  is  in 
full  view  on  another  hill  two  miles  further  north^ffonif- 
iooi  d/5.  and  J*,  p.  325).  The  narrative  of  the  Levite's 
Journey  is  thus  made  remarkably  graphic.  He  left ' 
Bethlehem  in  the  afternoon  t«  go  bome  to  Mount  i 
Ephraim.  Two  hours"  travel  (six  miles)  brought  him 
alongeido  Jernsaiem.  Evening  was  now  approaching.  I 
His  servant  advised  him  to  iDdga  in  Jebns,  bat  ha  de- 
clined to  stop  with  strangen,  and  said  he  would  pass  i 
on  (o  Gibeah  or  Ramah.  The  "lun  went  down  upon 
them  when  they  were  by  Gibeaii,"  and  they  resolved  I 
to  pass  the  night  there  (.Indh-.  xix).  The  site  of  Gib-  i 
eah  was  well  adapted  to  form  the  capiul  of  Israel  dur- 
ing the  troabloas  times  of  Saul,  when  tbe  whole  coun- 
try  was  overrun  by  the  hostile  bands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. It  was  naturally  strong,  it  was  on  the  ver^- 1 
cmt  of  the  mountain  range,  and  it  commanded  a  wide  i 
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view,  so  that  Saul'*  watchmen  could  give  timely  no- 

tice  of  the  approach  of  tbe  enemy. 

2.  GiBEAUOF  JcuAii,  uluatedin  the  mountains  of 
that  trilje  (Josh,  xv,  57,  where  it  is  named  with  Uaon 
and  the  southern  Carmel;  compare  1  Cbron.  ii,  49), 
which,  under  the  name  of  6'a5itfA<i(i'o|3n5u),  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  place  twelve  Koman  iiiilis  from  Eleuther- 
opolia,  and  state  that  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Hahak. 
kuk  was  there  tu  be  seen  (OnoiKiWicon,  s.  v.  Vafiaa^, 
Gabaath ;  although  they  there  confound  it  with  tbe 
Gibeah  of  Phinebas  in  Eiihruim,  and  elsewhere  [f.  v. 
KoiAn,  Ceila]  aUte  tbat  Habakkuk's  tomb  was  shown 
in  Keilah),  or,  more  probably,  one  of  those  by  a  simi- 
lar name  (I'nfjna,  I'nfio^a)  lying  in  the  Daroma  or 
near  Bethlehem  (0).  t.  v.  raiiabuf.  Gabathon).  Dr. 
Robinson  {Raccirckf;  ii,  327)  identilies  it  with  the  vil. 
lage  of  Jibah,  which  stands  upon  so  isolated  hill,  in 
the  mjdat  of  wady  el-Mu»ur,  about  ten  milea  soutb- 

ated  names  in  Joshua,  which  require  a  location  south- 
east of  Hebron  (Kcil,  Commml.  ad  Iw.).  pos^ibIy  at 
the  ruins  on  a  mound  with  caves  marked  as  Erfaiytk 
on  Van  do  Velde's  jWop  east  of  tell  Zif.      Sec  Iro.sa. 

3.  Gibeah  opPiienehab,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  wliere 
the  high-priest  Eleaiar,  son  of  Aaron,  was  buried  by 
hi)  sun  Phinebas  (Josh,  xxiv,  93,  where  the  name  la 
Tendered  "  bill  of  Phinebas").  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Oiumal.  s.  V.  Tq^fi^',  Gebin)  probably  mention  this 
place  by  the  name  of  Giba  (altbougta  they  incorrectly 
identify  thU  with  the  Gcbim  of  lea.  x,  31)  (>.  v.  "  Ge- 
bim").  nve  Roman  miles  from  Gophna,  on  the  road  to 
Neapolis  (Sbechem),  which  was  itself  tifleen  Roman 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  appears  also  to 
allude  to  It  (Ta^aii,  Ant.  v,  1,  W).  Dr,  Robinson 
(Raearrha,  iii,  BO,  note)  finds  It  In  a  narrow  valley 
called  iKtis  tt-HK  the  CM  of  Haundrell,  lying  just 
midway  on  the  mad  between  Jerusalem  and  Sbechem; 
the  indication  of  direction  In  the  Onomaitioon  agieea 
with  the  position  of  the  village  J^a  (located  on  that 
wady),  west  of  the  Nabiiis  road,  half  way  between 
Bethel  and  Shilob  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  315X 
hut  the  distance  still  better  suits  that  of  tbe  Moslem 
rained  village  JUAa,  west  of  this  (Rol>insan,  Rtfarrh- 
es,  iii,  Append,  p.  123;  Van  de  Velde,  Map), 

aib'etitb  (Josh,  xviii,  i8).    See  Gibeah  1. 

aib'«KtIlite  (Heh.  with  the  article  iag-GOalii'. 
■nrssn;  Sept.  i  rnf3a&inic  v.  r.  rn/iocirijr,  Ti/Jra- 
3<irqi,-),  the  designation  of  a  native  of  Gibeah  (1  Chnm. 
xli,  ."1);  in  this  case,  Shemaah.  or  "the  Shemaah."  fa- 
ther of  twoBenjamites,  "  Saul's  brethren,"  who  Joined 
David.     SeeGiBKAHl. 

Qib'e&n  (Heb.  Gibon',  TSii,  AilUily ;  Sept.  Pa- 
liawr,  Josephus  Pn/Jow),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  (he 
Ilivites,  the  othen  being  Beeroth  (omitted  by  Jose- 
phns.  Ant.  V,  2,  16),  Chephirah,  and  Kirjalb-jearim 
(Josh.  Ix,  17).  See  CaNaAWiTB.  lis  inhabitants 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix,  3-15),  and  thus  escaped 
(he  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xl,  19).  See  Gibk- 
It  appears,  aa  might  be  inferred  fr 
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ofthefour—"  a  great  city,  like  one  of  the  ro)-«I 
cities"— larger  than  Ai  (x,  S).  Its  men,  loo,  were  all 
practiced  warriors  (CiWorim,  0''713S).  Glbeon  lay 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  25),  and  with 
its  -'suburbs"  was  allotted  to  tbe  priests  (xxi,  17),  of 
whom  it  afterwards  became  a  principal  station,  where 
the  tabernacle  was  set  up  for  many  veara  under  David 
and  Solomon  (lChnin.xvi,Sai  xxi,  29;  2Chron.l,S), 
thearkbeingat  the  same  time  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
i,  4).  For  these  and  other  notices  in  Ibe  historical 
Iwoks  of  Scripture,  see  below.  From  Jer.  ill,  16,  we 
may  infer  that  after  the  desD-uctinn  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchsdneuar,  Gil>eon  again  became  tbe  seat  of 
government.  It  produced  prophets  in  tbe  davs  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  ixviii,  1).    Alter  the  capUvity  we  find 
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the  "  men  oTGibcon"  returning  with  ZembbHhcl  (Veb.  ' 
vii,  26:  in  the  lift  of  Eiralbe  name  is  altered  to  (iiB- 
bar),  and  ssaifting  Neiiemisb  in  the  repair  of  the  wall 
<jf  Jerusalem  (ill,;).  In  the  post-BiUtical  timei  it  was 
the  Mene  of  a  virtwy  by  the  Jpwb  over  the  Roman 
tnnpi  under  Cestlua  Galiui,  which  ofiera  in  many  re- 
spects a  dose  parallel  witb  thalof  Jiwboa  over  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Jotephiu,  WaF,  li,  10,  7;  Stanley,  Palal.  p. 
21^).  In  2  Sam.  t,  26  it  would  seem  to  be  called 
Geba  (where  the  error  of  the  orltpnal  has  been  fbllaw- 
ed  by  all  the  versions),  us  compared  with  1  Chron.  liv, 
IG;  but  it  la  to  be  dtftinguished  from  both  tieba  and 
Gibeah.  II  is  said  (2  Sam.  ii,  13)  that  there  was  s 
pool  in  Gibeon.  Whether  it  were  of  any  considerable 
extent  does  not  appear  from  tbis  passage;  but  there  ia 
little  doubt  that  It  Is  the  astne  aa  "tbe  great  waten 
that  are  in  Gibeon"  (Jer.  xli,  IS).  There  was  also  a 
great  stone  or  rook  here  (i  Sam.  xx,  8),  and  alio  the 
great  hii^h  place  (1  Kint^  lii,  4).  All  this  shows  that 
Gibeon  was  aituatf^d  on  an  eminence,  as  Its  name  itn- 

LtKoHon.  —  None  of  the  scriptural  paasagea  mark 
tbe  site  of  Gibeon  ;  but  there  are  lndicath>na  of  it  in 
JosephusCICar,  ii,  19,  1),  whoplaee.it 40C.4b(.  vii,  II, 
7)  or  60  stadia  niTth-weat  from  Jerusalem,  and  in  Je- 
rome (A>.  SO,  ad  EuiKKh.).  which  leave  little  doubt 
tlut  Gibeon  is  to  be  Identified  with  the  place  which 
Bttll  bears  the  name  of  El-Jib.  The  name  Gaboon  ia 
indeed  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, as  existing  at  this  spot,  and  among  the  Arabs  it 
then  already  bore  the  name  of  El-Jib,  under  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Bohaedbn  (Vila  Saladin,  p.  243).  Af- 
terwards it  was  overlooked  by  most  travellen  till  the 
last  century,  when  the  attention  of  Tococke  was  affain 
directed  to'  it  (fittTiptVM  of  the  Eatt,  ii.  4D).     The 

Jeruaalem,  turning  off  to  tbe  left  at  Tuleil  el-fCil  (Gib- 
sah)  on  that  branch  of  It  which  leads  weitward  to 
Jafh,  finds  himself,  after  crossing  one  or  two  atony 
and  barren  ridges,  in  a  diatrlct  of  a  more  open  charac- 
ter. The  hills  are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those 
throu):h  which  he  has  been  paselng,  and  rise  In  well- 
defined  mamrlona  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of 
tolerable  extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  "land  of  Benjamin ;"  and 
these  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs.  Gebis.  Gibeons,  and 
Kamahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  district.  Ketolning  its  ancient  name  al- 
most uitact,  KMib  standi  on  the  nDrthfrnmost  of  a 
coople  of  these  mamelona.  jnat  at  the  place  whrre  the 
mad  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branches,  the  one  by  the 
lower  level  of  the  wady  Suleiman,  the  other  by  tbe 
heights  of  the  Beth-horons,  to  GImxo.  I.ydda,  and 
Joppa.  Tlie  road  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  tbe 
north  of  the  base  of  the  bill  of  El-Jib.  The  strata  of 
the  bills  in  this  district  lie  much  more  horiiontal 
than  those  further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gibeon 
this  ia  peculiarly  the  caae,  and  it  hnparta  a  remarkable 
precision  to  their  appearance,  especially  when  viewed 
from  a  height  such  aa  tha  neighboring  eminence  of 
Dsby  Samwil.  The  houses  stand  vei^'  irregularly  and 
nnevenly,  sometimes  almost  above  on*  another.  They 
■eem  to  l>e  chiefly  rooms  in  old  massive  rains,  which 

Ing  still  remains,  probably  a  former  castle  or  towrr  of 
atrength.  The  natural  terraces  are  carried  round  the 
hill  like  contour  lines :  they  are  all  dotted  thick  with 
olives  and  vlne^  and  the  ancient-looking  houses  are 
acattered  over  the  flattish  anmmit  of  the  mound.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  hill  is  a  copious  spring,  which  is- 
■ues  in  a  cave  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to 
ftirm  a  latEe  reservoir.  In  the  trees  farther  down  are 
the  remains  of  a  pool  or  tank  of  considerable  alie, 
probably,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100,  1.  e.  of 
rather  amsller  dimensions  than  the  lower  pool  at  He- 
bron. Thu  is  doubtle."B  the  "pool  of  Gibeon,"  at 
which  Abner  and  Juab  met  together  with  tbe  troops  of 
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Ishbosteth  and  David,  and  where  that  sharp  cooSict 
took  place  which  ended  In  the  death  of  Asahel,  aad 
led,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  treacherous  murder  of  Ab- 
ner himself.  Here  or  at  the  spring  were  the  "  gnat 
waters  (or  the  many  waters,  0"'3T  07?)  of  Gibeon" 
(both  here  and  in  1  Kings  iii,  4,  Josephas  substitatts 
HebroD  for  Gibeon,  .4r/.x,  9.6;  viii, 2,1),  at  which  Jo- 
hanan,  the  son  of  Kureah,  found  the  traitor  Ishm..tl 
(Jer.  lU,  12).  Round  tbis  water  alao,  according  to  the 
notice  of  Josephus  (iwi  Tin  viiy^  nit  woitwe  oi'-*  dri.- 
8(11,  ^ii(,  V,  1,17),  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorlles  were 
encamped  when  Joshua  burst  upon  them  from  Gil^ 
The  "wildeniessofGibeon"(2Sam.  ii,  24)— 4be  Jfvf- 
bar,  I.  o.  rather  the  waste  posture-grounds— murt  lure 
been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  suburb  of  cultivated  fields, 
and  towards  the  neighboring  swells,  which  bear  tbe 
names  of  Jedireh  and  BirNcballah.  Such  is  the  lilv- 
atlon  of  Gibeon,  fulfilling  in  position  every  rvqaire- 
ment  of  the  notices  of  the  Bible.  Josepbus,  EusebiDi, 
and  Jerome.  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  by  the  nuin 
road  Is  as  nearly  as  possible  (r|  miles;  Imt  there  is  ■ 
more  direct  mad  reducing  it  to  6  miles  (Robinson,  Ah. 
il,  137,  1S8;  TandeVeldc,  Jfrnoir,  p.  S15;  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  ii,  646 ;  Porter,  //omffl.  for  Sfria,  f. 
226). 

ArrpfKro/ /iKwInUli.— Several  of  these  are  of  tod 
deep  intereat  as  to  call  for  a  detailed  notice. 

(1.)  The  name  of  Gibeon  b  most  familiar  to  ni  ia 
connection  with  the  artifice  by  which  Its  inhabitanta 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  bands  of  Joshua,  and  with 
the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  resulted  there- 
from. (See  Kitto's  Dailg  BibU  filial,  ad  loc.)  Tbii 
is  the  first  mention  of  tbe  place  in  Scripture,  and  the 
hattle  is  considered  "one  uf  the  most  important  in  tbe 
history  of  the  world"  by  Stanley,  whose  graphic  de- 
scription IJevM  Churri,  i,  266  sq.)  we  condense,  sli^ 
ly  modified  and  illustiated. 

The  kings  of  Palestine,  each  In  bis  little  EaatOMa, 
were  roused  by  the  tidings  that  the  approacbei  to  tbtir 
territory  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  in  the  passes  leading 
Sam  It  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tboee  whs 
occupied  the  south  felt  that  the  crisis  was  yet  mm 
imminent  tl.an  when  they  heard  of  the  capitulation  of 
Gibeon.  Jebus  or  Jerusalem,  even  in  those  ancieni 
times,  was  reco;niiHd  as  their  centre.  Its  chief  took 
the  lead  of  the  hostile  confederacy.  The  point  of  at- 
tack, however,  was  not  the  invading  army,  bat  thi 
traitors  at  home.  Gibeon,  the  recreant  ci^,  was  be- 
sieged. The  continuance  or  the  raising  of  the  siege 
taming  question  of  the  war.     The  suai- 
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words  can  descrit*,  and  gives  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  movement  (Joah.  i,  S).  Not  a  moment  was  ts 
be  lost.  On  the  farmer  occasion  of  Joshua's  ri<itt« 
GiheonCJosh.  ix,  16,17),lthadbeen  a  throe-days' jo>n^ 
ney  from  Gilgal,  aa  according  to  the  slow  pace  of  (■I^ 
em  armies  and  caravans  it  might  well  be.  But  now, 
by  a  forced  march,  "  Joshua  came  unto  them  suddenly, 
and  went  ap  from  Grlgil  all  night."  When  the  sm 
mee  behind  him,  he  wu  already  in  the  open  ground  at 
the  foot  of  theheighta  of  Gibeon,  where  the  kings  wot 
encamped  (according  to  Jnsephas,  Ail.  v,  1.  17)  liy  a 
spring  in  the  neighborhood.  The  lowering  hill,  at  tbe 
foot  of  which  Gibeon  lay,  rose  before  them  on  tbe  wnL 
The  besieged  and  the  besiegers  alilie  were  taken  by 
aurprise  (in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Joshua,  tbe  wsr- 
cry  is  given,  "God  is  mighty  in  battle,"  ch.  xx,  iii) 
As  often  before  and  after,  so  now  "  not  a  man  cssU 
stand  before"  the  awe  and  panic  of  the  sudden  sound 
of  that  terrible  shout.  The  Canaanitea  fled  down  the 
western  pass,  and  "  the  Lord  discomfited  them  hefci 
Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  alaughttr  at  Gib- 
eon, and  chased  them  along  the  way  that  goitli  ip  te 
Reth-hDran."  This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  Bight 
It  is  a  long,  rocky  ascent,  sinking  and  rising  more  thu 
once  before  the  summit  Is  gained.  Pnnn  the  samDit. 
which  ig  crowned  by  tbe  vBlag*  of  Cppar  Betb-baiw. 
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B  vide  Tiaw  opens  ovgr  the  vkllaj  of  Ajalon,  which 
runs  in  from  ttw  pUiD  of  Sharao. 

"And  it  came  to  pus,  u  they  fled  before  line], 
Bud  vers  in  Ihe  going  down  to  Betfa-horon,  that  the 
Lord  cost  dowD  great  atonei  fyoni  beiren  upon  them 
nntoAzckah."  This  wae  the  second  stage  of  the  flight. 
The  fii^ilirci  had  outstripped  the  purauers  j  tbey  had 
erosetX  the  high  ridge  of  Beth-honiD  the  L'pper ;  Ibey 
were  in  full  Sight  to  Betb-bocon  tiie  Nether.  It  is  a 
rough,  rock?  road,  sometimes  over  the  uptomed  edges 
of  the  limestone  atrata,  aometiines  over  iheeta  of 
amooth  rock,  tometimes  over  loose  rectangular  ilonea, 
■ometimes  over  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  It  was  as  tbey 
flsd  down  this  slippery  descent  that  a  ttorfnl  tempest, 
"tbunder,  lightning,  aad  a  delage  of  hail"  (Joseph ns, 
Ant.  V,  1,  17),  brake  over  the  disoidersd  ranks;  and 
"  they  were  more  irhicb  died  of  the  bailitones  than 
thej  whom  tbe  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  swoH." 
Then  follows  the  poetic  version  of  the  story,  taken 
from  the  ancient  legendary  "Book  of  Jasber."  On 
tbesummit  ofthe  pass,  where  is  now  tbe  bamlet  of  the' 
Upper  BBth-horon,  looking  far  down  the  deep  descent  j 
of  liie  western  valleys,  with  the  green  vale  of  AJalon 
stretched  out  in  the  distance,  and  tbe  wide  expanse  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  iMyond,  stood,  as  Is  intimated, 
the  Israelitiah  chief.  Below  him  was  rushing  down,  ' 
in  wild  confosion,  the  Amaritlsb  host.  Around  him 
were  ''all  his  people  of  war,  and  all  his  mighty  men  I 
of  ntor."  Behind  him  were  the  hills  which  bid  Ihe  j 
now  rescued  Gilwon  from  his  sight.  But  the  sun  stood  , 
high  above  those  hills, "  In  the  midst  of  heaven''  (it ' 
waathe  middle  of  the  forenoon,  or  at  most  midday),  for 
the  day  bad  now  far  advanced  since  he  had  enieriiied  { 
tnm  his  night-march  through  the  passes  of  Al ;  and 
in  hb  flronl,  over  the  western  vale  of  AJalon,  may  have 
been  the  faint  crescent  of  the  waning  moon,  visilde 
above  the  hail-storm  driving  np  Itom  tbe  sea  in  the 
block  distance.  Was  tbe  enemy  to  escape  In  safety, 
or  was  tbe  ?pecd  with  which  Joebua  had  "  come  quick- 
ly, and  saved  and  helped"  his  defenceless  allies,  to  be 
rowatdeii,  l*fore  the  close  of  that  day,  by  a  signal  vie. 
toiy?  It  is  doubtless  so  lUnding  on  that  lofty  emi- 
nence, with  outstretched  band  and  spest,  that  tbe  hera 
appears  in  the  ancient  record :  "  Then  might  Joshua 
[be  heard  to]  speak  to  Jehovah  in  the  day  of  Jehovah's 
giving  [np]  the  Amorite  before  the  eoai  of  Israel,  when 
be  aald  in  the  eyes  of  Israel ; 

'  SuD,  In  aibeon  slind  slQl ; 

So  the  son  stood  still,  and  moon  stayed  nnlll  a  people 
sbonld  take  vene-ance  [..pon]  its  enemies.  [Is]  not 
this  written  on  [the]  Book  of  the  Upright? 


So  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  b)m,  to  tb« 
camp  at  Gllgal"  (Josh.  x.  12-ia).     Shi  Josiiiia. 

(2.)  We  next  bear  of  Gibson  al  the  enconnCer  bo- 
tween  the  men  of  David  and  of  Isbbosheth,  under  their 
respective  leaders  Joab  and  Abncr  (J  Sam.  il,  12-17). 
The  mesting  bss  all  tbe  air  of  having  been  premedita* 
ted  by  iioth  parties,  unless  we  suppose  that  Joab  had 
heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Benjamites  to  revisit  from 
the  distant  Hahsnaim  their  native  villages,  and  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  tiy  his  strength  with  Abner. 
See  Abkeb.  The  place  where  the  struggle  began  re- 
ceived a  name  from  the  circumstance,  snd  seem.i  to 
have  been  long  afterwards  known  as  Ihe  "  Held  of  tbe 
strong  men."     See  HELKaTH.UAZZOBiH. 

(3.)  We  again  meet  with  Giheon  in  connection  with 
Josli ;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  revolting 
death  of  Amasa  by  his  band  (2  Sam.  xx.  G-IO).  Joab 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  rebellions  Sheba,tbe  eon  of  Bich- 
ri,  snd  his  being  so  far  out  of  the  direct  north  road  as 
Giheon  may  be  accoantodfor  by  supposing  that  he  wai 
making  a  search  (or  thu  Beniamite  among  the  towni 
of  his  Iriiie.  Tbe  two  rivals  met  at  "the  great  stone 
which  is  in  GIbeon"— some  old  landmark  now  no  lon- 
ger rero^isable,  at  least  not  recognised  —  and  then 
repeated  the  treachery  by  w 
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Tolting  character.     See  Amasa. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribntlon  for  this  crown- 
ing act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  Joab  close  to 
the  very  spot  on  which  it  bad  been  committed.  For  it 
was  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gil>ean  (1  Kings  ii,  !fl,  19 ; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xvi,  89)  that  Joab  fled  for  sanctuary 
when  hrs  death  was  pronounced  by  Solomon,  and  il 
was  while  clinging  to  the  horns  of  the  brazen  altar 
there  that  lie  received  his  death-blow  from  Bensiah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  {I  Kings  ii,  28,  80, 81).     See  Joab. 

(1.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connection  with  Ihe 
history  of  GIbeon  are  to  us,  Its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  diRennt  circumslance^the  fact  tbat 
Ibetalwrnacle  of  the  congnigation  and  the  V ''— 


of  bi 
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Lgh  place"  attached  to  or  near  the  town.  We  are 
not  informed  whether  this  "high  place"  had  any  fame 
for  sanctity  befote  tbe  tabemaclo  came  there ;  but  if 
not,  it  would  probably  have  been  erected  el.iewhere. 
We  only  hear  of  It  In  connection  with  the  tabemscle ; 
nor  Is  there  anf  indication  of  Its  sitoation  in  regard  to 
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tfa«  town.  Stanley  hu,tni;gMt«l  (Smai  and  Pal.  p. 
!13)  that  it  noB  the  remarkable  hill  of  neby  Sainwil, 
the  mcnt  pniniineiit  and  individual  emineace  in  that 
part  uf  the  country,  and  to  whicb  the  Bpecial  appeHa- 
tkm  of  "the  great  hi)(b- place"  (1  Kings  iii,  4;  nssn 
nbill!^)  would  perlbctly  apply.  Certainly,  if  "  great" 
ia  to  be  UDdentood  ai  referring  to  height  or  siie,  there 
li  DO  other  hill  which  can  »  Justly  claim  the  dittinc- 
tion.  But  the  word  has  not  always  that  meaning,  anil 
may  equally  imply  eminence  in  other  respects,  e.  g. 
•uperior  aanclity  to  the  numerous  other  high  plBcei— 
Bethel,  Ranieh,  Mizpeh,  Gibeab—vihich  anrrDUDded  it 
on  every  side.  The  main  olijection  to  thli  identiiica- 
tion  ia  the  diilance  of  neby  Samwil  ftom  Gitieon — 
more  than  a  mile — and  the  absence  of  any  closer  con- 
nection therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the  neighbor- 
ing place*.  Tha  most  natural  poaition  fiir  the  high 
place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount  immediataly  south 
of  El-Jib— M  close  as  to  be  all  but  a  part  of  the  town, 
and  yet  quite  sepanite  and  distinct.  The  testimony 
of  Epipbanius,  by  which  Stanley  supports  his 
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received  with  caution,  standing  as  it  does  qnita  alone, 
and  belonging  to  on  age  which,  though  early,  was 
marked  by  ignorance,  and  by  the  most  impniboble 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the  "  taber- 
nacle of  the  con,jrcgation" — the  sacred  tent  wblcb  had 
accompanied  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  whole 
of  their  wanderings— bad  been  ttansferred  from  its  last 
station  at  Nob.  The  exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left 
in  ancertainty.  It  was  eitber  before  or  at  the  time 
when  David  brought  np  the  ark  from  Klrjatb-jearim  to 
the  new  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount 
Zion,  that  tbe  original  tent  was  spread  for  tbe  lart  time 
atGibeon.  Tboexpressionin2CfarDn.i,5,"Tbe  biaien 
altar  he  put  before  tbe  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  st  flrst 
sight  appears  to  refer  to  David.  Bat  the  text  of  the 
passage  is  disputed,  and  the  anthoritiee  aie  divided  be- 
tween et^,  "  be  put,"  and  Dt^,  "  wu  there."  Wheth- 
er king  David  transferred  the  tabernacle  to  Gibeon  or 
not,  he  certainly  appointed  tbe  staff  of  prieils  to  ott^r 
the  daily  sacrifices  tbere  on  the  brazen  altar  of  Hoeea, 
and  to  fuUI  the  other  requirements  of  the  law  (1  Cbron. 
xvi,  40),  with  no  less  a  person  at  their  bead  than  Zadok 
tbe  priest  (ver.  SB),  assisted  hy  the  Ihmoos  mnsicians 
Heman  and  Jednthun  (ver.  41). 

have  been  while  tbe  remembrance  of  the  execntiop  of 
Joab  was  still  fresh— was  to  visit  Gibeon.  The  crre- 
monial  was  truly  magnificent:  he  went  ap  with  all  tbe 
eon  negation,  tbe  great  ot!icers  of  the  state— the  cap- 
tains of  hundnds  and  thousands,  the  judges,  the  gov- 
ernors, and  the  chief  of  tbe  fathert — and  tbe  sacrifice 
coniisled  of  a  thousand  buml-oObrings  (1  Kings  iii,  4). 
This  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  tbe  splendor  of  its  great- 
oet  prosperity — the  smoke  of  the  thousand  animals  ris- 
ing from  tbe  venerable  altar  on  tbe  commanding  height 
of  "the  great  high  place" — the  clang  of  "trumpets, 
and  cymbals,  and  musical  Instruments  of  God"  (1 
Chron.  xvi,  42)  resounding  through  tbe  valleys  far 
and  near- ia  virtually  the  last  we  have  of  it.  In  a 
few  years  tbe  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  completed, 
and  then  the  tabernacle  was  once  more  taken  down 
and  removed.  Again  "all  the  men  of  Israel  assem- 
bled themselves"  to  king  Solomon,  with  tbe  "elders 
of  Israel,"  and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  brought 
np  both  the  taliemaclo  and  the  ark,  and  "all  the  holy 
vessels  that  were  in  the  tabernacle"  (1  Kings  vHi,  S ; 
JoBcpb..4i>(.  viii,4, 1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics 
In  their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plunder 
of  the  city  bv  Nebnchadneiiar.  The  introduction  of 
the  name  of  Gibeon  in  1  Chron,  ii,  85,  which  seems  so 
abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding 
venei  of  tbe  chapter  contain,  as  they  appear  to  do,  a 


2  GIBEON  ITE 

Ust  of  the  (toff  attached  to  the  "  lolwrnacla  of  tkt 
congregation"  which  was  erected  there  j  or  if  tbue 
persona  should  prove  to  Le  the  attendanla  on  tbe  "oa* 
tent"  which  David  liad  pitched  for  the  arii  on  its  si- 
rival  in  tbe  city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  place 
where  the  old  tent  was  still  standing  is  both  natmai 

It  would  be  very  satisbetory  to  believe,  «idi 
Thomson  {Laml  uJ  Its  Beet,  ii,  547),  that  tbe  pm- 
ent  wady  Suleiman,  i.  e.  "SolomoD's  valley,"  wUch 
commences  on  tbe  west  tide  of  Gibeon,  and  leads  doaa 
to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name  from  this  vi^ 
But  the  modem  names  of  places  in  PalestinB  iA(b 
spring  from  very  modern  persona  or  circumstances, 
and,  without  confirmation  or  investigation,  tbis  canooS 
be  received  with  certainty.— Smith,  s.  T. 

atb'eonit*  (Heh.  CflORi",  ^JS3S;  SepL  FoftiB- 
virr^t),  tbe  designation  of  the  people  of  the  Canaanitisb 
city  Gibeon  (q.  v.),  and  perhaps  aleo  of  tbe  tbtte 
cities  associated  with  Gibeon  (Josh,  ix,  IT) — Hivitta ; 
who,  on  tbe  diacovei7  of  the  atratagcm  by  whi^  they 
had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israelitee.  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  tbe 
house  of  God  and  alUr  of  Jehovah  (Joi-h.  ix,  U.  17). 
The  compact,  altboagh  tbe  punishment  of  fraud,  wss 
faithfully  observed  on  both  sides  (see  BenuL  Sfalagm. 
dUtHl.  ill,  1£2  sq.)-  Saul,  however,  appears  to  hare 
broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  or  po- 
triotlim  to  have  killed  Eome,  and  devised  a  general 
massacre  of  the  rest  (3  Sam.  xxi,  1,  %  6).  This  wss 
expiated  many  yean  after  by  David,  at  tbe  enggestiiin 
of  tbe  priestly  oracle,  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul'i 
descendants  to  the  GIbeonitf s,  who  hung  them  or  cn- 
cified  them  "before  Jehovah" — ss  a  kind  of  oacrifica 
—In  Gibeata,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6,  9).  At  tbis  timi, 
or,  at  any  rste,  at  tbe  time  of  the  compotition  of  tbe  psr- 
Titive,  tbe  Gibeonilee  were  so  identified  with  Isiiel 
that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a  note  explain- 
ing their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite  extractien  (xxi. 
!).  The  actual  noma  "Gibeonitea"  appears  only  in 
this  passage  of  'i  Sam,  There  is  not  the  sligbttit 
evidence  for  the  ailegition  which  has  been  sometima 
mode  against  David,  that  he  purposely  oontiived  « 
greedily  fell  in  with  this  device,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  house  of  Saul  and  place  it  under  a  darker  otiguuL 
On  the  contrac}-,  David's  conduct  throngbout  to  ihsl 
bouse  was  in  tbe  bigbett  degree  generous  and  noblei 
and  at  the  very  time  when  this  fresh  public  caiamiiv 
befell  it,  be  took  occasion  to  have  tbe  bonet  of  Saiil 
and  Jonathan,  along  with  tbe  bones  of  tbe  eeven  no* 
publicly  hanged,  gathered  t(«etbeT  and  hononUy 
buried  in  tbe  sepulchre  of  Kiah,  See  Daviii.  Itrtm 
Ibis  time  thera  ia  no  mention  of  tbe  Gibconitee  oi  i 
distinct  people;  but  moat  writers  suppoMt  tbey  wot 
included  among  tbe  Nethiuim,  who  were  appointed 
for  the  service  of  tbe  Temple  (I  Chron.  ix,  !),  Those 
of  the  Canaanites  who  were  afterwards  sobdued  and 
had  their  lives  apired  were  probably  .added  to  ths 
Uibeonitea.  We  eee  in  Ezra  viii,  iOi  ii,  US;  I  Kia(* 
.  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  priucea  rf 
Judah  gave  many  such  to  tbe  Lord;  these  Nethinim 
being  carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  ibe  Le- 
vites. many  of  them  relnrned  with  Eira.  Zcrubbaba^ 
md  Nebemiab,  and  continued,  as  before,  in  the  aervk* 
if  the  Temple,  under  the  priests  and  Levitea,  (Sie 
De  Platen,  Z>e  rW^^iinK  Cihofntanm,  Boat.  ITOS ;  Fecht, 

ib.  1731.)    See  NmniiiM. 

Individual  Uibeonitea  named  are  (1)  Isiuuh.  cm 
of  the  Benjamiles  who  Joined  Devid  in  his  diScullit* 
(I  Chron.  xii,  4);  (2)  MaiATiAH.  one  of  Ihoae  who 
as^ted  Nebemiab  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jenaa- 
em  (Neb.  iii,  7);  (9)  Hakaniaii,  the  eoo  of  Aiar, 
I  false  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed  Jereroah, 
ind  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer,  xiviii,  1,  10,  U; 
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<Hb'Ut«  (Heb.  with  tba  in.  Id  the  ting.  Itag-GOU', 
^V??r?.  Jo«l>-  xiii,  6;  S«pt  I'a/JJii  [v.  r.  raX.ilS]  <tv- 
Xioniifi,  Vnlg.  msraly  anffima;  plural,  Itag-Giilm', 
Q-'Vain,  1  Klngi  T,  18 !  S«pL  AUx.  n  ri/JAioc,  other 
MSS.  omit;  Vulg.  (iiblii,  A.  V.  "  etoiie-K|uaren"),  ■ 
P^ple  wboM  luDd  ia  coupled  with  "«U  UWnon,"  u    ,„,,„  Ji„n— ]„,^  hi.  fn™.- 

(...ether  beloniting  to  tl»  Mrritory  of  lh«  lsr«lit«  on    1"  ;L„r.^?Z^J',t,'T  . 

,1.. „.   T.  ",    ..  _   '..        ,_.        _.         tolfrant  lopport  of  the  Te«t 

(ha  Dorthuro  «ide,  in  the  •Dumeration  of  th«  portion*    „.„ JTZ^^ .„..  ^^ 


if  tha  portions 
uf  the  Promised  Luid  remaining  to  ba  conquered  by 
Joatiiu  (Josh,  xiii,  6).  The  snclent  venione  give  no 
lielp,  liut  there  i«  do  reuoa  to  doabt  that  the  alliuiun 
13  to  the  iDlubilants  of  the  citjr  Oebal  (q.  v.),  which 
«u  OD  the  Bea^out  at  ths  foot  of  the  DOTtliern  slapes 
of  LeiHUion,  and  from  which  the  came  i«  ■  rsgular  de- 
rivative (aaa  Oewnlui,  TinMour.  p.  358  b).  The  whole 
paauge  Is  EnilTDctiTe,  aa  abowlnK  bow  veiy  far  the 
limita  of  tlM  country  designed  far  the  Imelitea  ex- 
ceeded those  which  they  actually  occupied.  The  peo- 
ple in  qacatlon,  who  plainly  belonged  to  the  PbcEnician 
territory,  are  understood  to  have  been  the  people  of 
Bftlat.  a  city  of  the  Pheenkians  between  Tripoli  and 
Ber>-tus.  The  inhabiunts  of  Gebal  are  meationed  in 
the  cuneifDmi  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  The  Giblitee  are 
a»iin  named  (In  the  Heb.)  in  1  Kings  v,  18  as  assist- 
ing SoioDioD'a  builders  and  Hiram's  builders  to  pre- 
pare the  trees  and  the  atonea  for  bailding  the  Temple. 
That  (hoy  were  clever  artificeia  la  evident  from  this 
paiuge  i  and  In  connection  with  the  (hipping snd  mer- 
cbandiae  of  Tyre,  the  prophet  Eiekiel  mentions  "the 
ancients  of  Gelial"  u  furnishing  calkure,  or  perhaps 
generally  ship-carpenters  (Eiek.  xxvii,  9).     The  Gib- 

thesOairg  of  Israel;  If  they  did  come  into  direct  con- 
tjcl  with  these,  it  must  have  been  for  evil,  and  not  for 
good;  for  Byblos  was  (he  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Syrian  Tsmmui  or  Adonis,  a  wonhip  which  certainly 
liiDnd  it*  way,  among  other  corruptions,  into  the  later 
idoUtriea  of  the  Jewish  people  (Eiek.  viil,  H),  but  ] 
whether  directly  from  Byhlus,  or  from  other  psrts  of 
Phanicia,  we   have  no  means  of  aw^ruiuing.      See 

PtlUtNlCIA, 

OibsOD.  Ednmnd,  D.D.,  bishop  of  London,  was 
bom  a(  Bampton  in  1G69,  and  wis  educated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
•tody  of  (he  languages  of  North  Britain  and  of  British 
antiquities.  At  twenty-two  he  prepsred  an  edition  of 
Tkf  Saatm  CAnnielt,  with  I^iin  translation  and  In- 
dBiee  (Oxford,  1692,  4to).  In  1694  he  bocame  M.A., 
and  aoon  after  was  ordained,  and  made  fellow  of  his 
«i!U„'a.  In  1695  he  published  in  English  translation 
of  Camden's  BrUamia  (a  voln.  fcl.).  In  IGM  he  was 
appointed  librarian  it  Umlath  liy  Tenison,  archbish- 
op of  Canterboty ;  and  In  1697  he  waa  appointed  morn- 
ing prnacher  at  Lambeth  church.  In  (bo  same  vear 
be  published  ria  Tiama  BoJIeO,  together  with  ifist.^ 
na  BiUiatirem  Bodltiam,  both  prefixed  to  the  Oila- 
^1  LUmnvm  JfumiKriptorum,  fa  An^  tt  UiUnia, 
■  imm  coUeeti  (2  vols.  fol.V   .In  MM  lu  nnhii.i,.,! 


ulei,  CeiuliMien,  Obum,  Ibiinct,  and  ArUeUi  of  Ot 
Chanh  nf  England,  etc.  (1713,  fol. ;  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford  in  1761).  In  1716  he  succeeded  Wake  aa  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  172S  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
lAndon,  He  subsequently  iwcame  chief  adviser  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  eccleaiaattcil  ifTiirs,  and  wo- 
fully  disappointed  fail  former  Whig  friends  by  his  Id- 


a  caOxH  (2  vobi.  fol.).  .In  1698  he  pobllshed 
SiU^wtSptlmatmima,  together  with  the  Ufa  of  the 
lalhor  (fol.).  He  was  now  made  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  archbiahop,  through  whose  means  he  obtained, 
aboottba  same  time,  the  lecture«hip  of  St.  Martin 'a-in- 
the-Fietli.  and  In  1700  he  was  preicntwl  to  the  rectory 
of  Sliated,  in  Easex,  a  rectory  atill  the  seat  of  leam- 
big.  In  1703  be  was  made  rector  of  Lambeth,  and 
retidenliary  of  the  cathe-irHl  of  Chicfaester.  He  was 
•om  after  appointed  maaler  of  the  hoKpiUl  of  St.  Mary, 
■nd  m  1710  he  was  promoted  lo  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surrty.  While  he  wi.  ehafJain  to  archbishop  Ten- 
j|«n  he  engaged  in  the  conlroverry  between  the  two  i 
"»•«•  of  Convocation.  See  AirEnBirnr.  Oibaon  I 
•oliited  on  the  aide  of  the  upper  house,  and  published  I 
™  pamphlets  on  the  luhject  In  three  yeati,  lo  which  ! 
'"■"-'-- '■ Inter^sth. 


adopted  against  the  Quakers, 
qualitiea  appeared  in  his  oppoaltion  to  the  demoralla- 
ing  maiquende*  of  the  time,  iiy  which  ha  lost  the  fk- 
vor  oTGeurge  11.  Towards  the  close  of  hia  life  he 
made  a  culteetlon  of  the  beat  treatises  that  were  writ- 
ten againiit  Popeiy  during  the  reign  of  James  II,  and 
publiahed  them  with  a  preface  in  1788  (3  vols,  fol.); 
recently  republished  under  the  title  of  A  Pmtrvativ 
againit  Popery,  etc.,  edited  bv  Dr.  Cumming  (London, 
IW8-9, 18  vola.8vo) ;  there  la'  aiao  a  Sujgjenieni  <Lond. 
1849,  8  vola.  Svo).  Ho  died  at  Bath  in  1748.->Hook, 
i'ccf.  Biog.  V,  814;  Darling,  Cvclop.  BibliognuAica,  i, 
1260. 

(HbBon,  Robert,  a  min'ister  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyteri.n  Church,  was  l>um  »t  Ballymena,  Ireland, 
Oct.  1,  1793.  His  parents  mi,{rated  to  tha  United 
States  in  1797,  and  his  father,  the  Rev.WUIUm  Gib- 
son, seUted  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  PresbyUrian 
Church  at  Ryegate,  Vt.  He  received  his  theological 
training  at  the  Refbrined  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminarv.  Piiiladelphia,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1818.  On  Sept.  6, 1819,  he  was  orduined  and  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  chnrch  at  Beaver  Dam,  where  be  la- 
liorod  with  great  success  for  twelve  yeira.  In  1831 
ho  becumc  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupied  that  po- 
sition till  hia  death.  In  this  new  and  extensive  Held 
lie  labored  with  great  diligence,  and  liis  influence  grew 
rapidly.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
bich  resalled  in  the  disruption  of  the  Church  in  1883, 
id  published  throe  p4mphlets  vindicating  the  course 
of  the  Synod.  In  1838  he  ahowed  lymplcins  of  de- 
clining health.  All  eSbrts  to  arreat  hia  disease  were 
unavailing,  and  ho  died  in  the  midst  of  iiis  people,  Dec. 
22, 1837.  We  have  from  him  only  the  three  pamph- 
lets above  meniioned.— Spragne,  AwuJ,  (Ref.  Presb.), 


Oibaon,  Toblu,  a  Methodist  Epbcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Llber^  Conntv,  S.  C,  Nov.  10,  1771,  en- 
tere.1  (he  itinerant  ministry 'in  1792,  and  died  at  Natch- 
ei.  Misi.,  April  6, 1804.  He  traveled  in<t  preached 
in  the  moat  important  appointments  of  the  Carotinai 
until  the  year  1800,  and  then  went  to  Natchez  as  a 
miaeionary.  Tha  whole  I^nisiina  purchase  was  then 
almost  a  wildemees.  After  penetrating  the  forest  for 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  Cumlierliud  River,  Mr.Oih- 
son  took  a  canoe,  and  alone  navigated  that  stream  to 
the  Ohio,  and  thence  down  the  MisBis?<lppl  in  a  boat. 
Ho  made  four  trips  through  the  wildemeas  to  the 
Cumberland  while  mlaalonaiy  at  Natvhea,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  Methodism  in  that  vast  ind  now  so 
important  region,  Hia  fellow-laborers  in  Camlini  tes- 
tify that  "  he  did  for  many  yeara  preach,  profaas,  pos- 
sess, and  practise  Chri«OBn  perfection ;  and  that  those 
who  wore  acquainted  with  him  muat  tie  imprcsavd  with 
his  depth  of  piety;"  and  "that  infidelity  iUelf  would 
aUgger  before  the  life  of  to  holy,  loving,  and  devoted 
a  man  of  Ood."— ifiantei  of  Con/eracti,  i,  126. 

OlbM>t),WIHlam,  a  Reformed  Preabyterlan  mbi- 
ister,  was  bora  near  Knockbrachen,  County  Down, 
Ireland,  in  17S3.  Ha  studied  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Reformed  Preabrtery  of  Ireland  in 
1781.  In  the  political  ferment  of  Ireland  tnwarda  the 
end  of  the  century  he  joined  the  United  Iriahmea,  and 
onthefaQure  of  the  rebellion  he  fled  to  America,  where 
_  he  arrived  in  1797.  Finding  a  number  of  his  own 
controversy  we  may  trace  the  origin  ofhia  great  people  there,  ho  formed  a  congrcgatton;  and  (ba  Re- 
C«fai  JanM  SccfciHuftc*  Ai^airi,  w  *  5fa(.  I  formed  Presbytery  of  North  America  wis  cooitltuted 


GICHTEL  81 

In  I7S8.  In  1T99  he  becama  putur  *t  Bj^g»te,Vt., 
and  remaiDcd  there  till  1817,  when  be  lecepud  >  call 
to  CanombuiR,  Pa.  In  1S30  bia  infirmltiea  compelled 
him  to  Rilgn  hia  charge.  Bia  latter  yeara  were  apent 
In  PhiladeliAia,  whets  he  died,OcL  IS,  1838.— Wibon, 
Prab.  Ilitl.  Almanac,  18(13,  p.  Vi\  Sprague,  Amalt 
(Hef,  Preslj.),  in,  G. 

Qlchtel,  JoHANH  Gkobo,  a  Gennan  roratic,  vaa 
bom  at  Ratisbop  in  1638.  He  itudlwl  thenlog;  and 
law  at  the  Univeraitj'  of  3traabnrg,  and  wai  aiter- 
warda  distinguiahed  aa  a  lawyer.  He  became  a  fol- 
lower of  .lacoli  Bahme,  and  prepared  foi  publication 
the  Hnt  edition  of  his  works  (Anuterdam,  1G83).  He 
finally  devoted  bimsetr  to  the  prapagHtion  of  Ills  theo- 
aophlc  and  ascetic  views.  Gichlel  consideretl  bia  own 
announcements  of  divine  commanda  aa  niperior  to  the 
Scriptures  in  anthorlty.  He  nat  imprisoned  as  a  dan- 
geiOUB  viaionaiy,  atntck  ofT  the  llat  of  larristete,  and 
finally  exiled.  He  retired  in  1667  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  poor  In  ITIO.  Ilia  opinions  have  found  occa- 
■ianal  adherents  to  this  day  it  Amaterduin,  l«}-den, 
and  even  In  Gennany.  They  were  called  UichtelUns, 
or  Brothers  of  the  Angels  ^iLHgdtbruder),  and  be- 
lievod  tbemaelvea  equal  to  the  Inlmbitanta  of  heaven 
on  aceonnt  of  their  celibacy,  peculiar  mode  of  life,  etc. 
One  of  the  most  lealous  adherents  of  Gichtel  waa  pro- 
fessor  Alandt  de  Riadt,  who,  however,  lubaequentlv 
All  out  with  him,  when  a  merchant,  br  the  name  of 
Uebeifiilfl,  became  Entimate  with  Gictatel.  Bands  of 
adherents  were  found  In  Butlin,  Halle,  Magdeburg, 
Albina,  where  GlUsing  (died  1728)  was  at  thdi  head, 
and  other  places,  and  partly  maintained  themwlvca  to 
the  19th  century.  Gichtel'B  Letttn  were  publuhed  bv 
Gottfried  Arnold  (1701,  S  vole.;  1708,  3  vo]a.)i  and 
finally  a  complete  collection  of  hia  writings,  under  the 
style /VocfuTjIf  7'AeoAijiAM(Leyden,  1722,  G  vols,).  See 
Helnbeck,  Cic*/fr»  I.jd>aulaaf  md  Ltkrtn  (Berl.1732) 
Harlesa,  GicUiVt  Leirn  u.  iTTtkOmer,  in  Etmg.  Kirch. 
ZtU.  1831,  No.  77 ;  Hocfer,  Noav.  Eiog.  Giitirale,  xx 
464;  Henag,Rr<^-EBaiUBp.\,lib. 

Olddal'tl  (Heb.  id.  TiVil?,  "horo  /  [Jehovah] 
iare  wdegrtali  Sept.  r<i'i'o\in3;  and  nWfXSi.Vulg, 
CebltUhi  and  GtdtUki\,  the  ninth  named  of  the  four- 
teen musical  aona  of  Hcman,  and  head  of  the  twenty- 
■econd  course  of  Lavitical  musicians  in  the  tabernacle 
under  David  (1  Chnn.  xiv,  4,  29).  B.C.  1013.  The 
office  of  these  brothara  waa  to  aonnd  the  horn  tn  the 
Levitical  orcbestrji  (verae  B,  7).  FUrst  (who  reduee« 
the  sons  of  llemnn  ta^)  auggeeta  {llib.  La.  s.  v,^ 
that  the  appended  "  nnmea  probably  formed  togetbei 

(nisftno  i^nin  ^rnt^  ■>t5  ■'pn^^i  "rV^fr  ^*o<« 

imll  aafame  and  vitlmioia  iefy ;  I  ktB/t  ijKien  orarlu 
imfijnaij  an  old  prophetic  Baying  with  which  an 
cle  (wgen.  whoso  words  were  applied  to  the  five  [aa 
•nubri(|ueta] ;  the  tone  itself  [as  a  iianM  It  would  reg- 
ularly be  aiddald'']  pointing  to  thia  explanation." 
See  Hehah. 

Oid'del  (Heb.  Giddd',  ^111,  perhapa  ^mt;  Sept. 
TiSiiiK,  TaiiiiK,  Znfij^),  the  name  of  two  men  whose 
descendants  or  relatlTcs  ^Sm-Gidd^  returned  ^m 
the  captivi^-  with  Zembbabel ;  perh^  Glbeonlles  (q. 

1.  One  of  the  Nethiaim  (Eira  ii,  47 ;  Neh.  vii.  l!»l. 
B.a  ante  636. 

2,  One  of  "Solomon's  aerrants,"  1.  e.  perhaps  of 
the  Canaanltieb  tribes  enalaved  bv  Solomon  (Biia  ii, 
H;  Neb.vli,6S;  compare  1  Kings  ix,  SI).  B.C.  ante 
G3G.      See  SnLOMOH. 

OiddlngB.  RocKwooD,  a  Beptlat  minialer,  was 
born  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Ang.  8, 1812,  graduated  at 
Walerville  College  in  1833,  and  then  went  to  Virginia, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  Ho  waa 
about  acltlint;  a*  a  physician  In  Miaaourl  when  he  fell 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  waa  shortly  after- 
wards ordained,  and  In  1835  became  paator  of  the  Bap- 
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tist  charch  in  ShelbyriUe,  Ky.,  where  hia  miaJMn- 
tiona  were  very  auecaasful.  In  1838  ha  was  appeintud 
president  of  the  Baptist  College  of  Georgetown,  tho 
in  a  moat  deatitnta  condition.  Ha  accepted  the  nont- 
nation,  and  in  last  than  eight  montba  aecared  men 
than  eighty  thousand  dollars  (awards  an  endowmnrt. 
But  the  severe  labor  he  imposed  on  himaelf  ondn^ 
mined  his  health,  and  be  died  Oct.  29, 1839.— Spragi^ 
Awtati,  vl,  818. 

aid'eon  (Heb.  Gidm',  -(irni,  tm-fiiler.  Lt.wtt- 
rior,  comp.  laa.  X,  S3;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  H^iuX  bM*. 
nasslte,  youngeat  sen  of  Joaah  of  the  Abiearttea,  n 
undiatlnguiBhed  family,  who  lived  at  Opbrab.  a  tmr* 
probably  on  the  western  aide  of  Jordan  (Judg.  vi,  15), 
He  was  the  fifth  recorded  Jndge  of  larael,  and  for  many 
reasons  the  greatest  of  them  all,  bring  the  Am  of  thea 
whoso  biatory  ia  cireunutantially  narrated  (Judg.  vi- 
viii).     B.C.  1363-1322. 

1.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  waa  grown  up  aad 
had  Bona  (Jndg.  vi,  11 ;  viii,  20),  and  fhim  the  apoMro- 
pba  of  the  engel  (vi,  1!)  wa  msy  conclude  that  be  hwl 
already  diatlnguished  himself  in  war  a^inst  the  niT- 
ing  bandi  of  nomadic  robbers  who  had  oppressed  I^ 
rael  for  seven  years,  and  whose  conntlesa  Dinltitsdn 
(compared  to  locuflta  ftam  their  terrible  devattaliiiBs. 
vl|  5)  annually  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canon, 
except  such  sb  could  be  concealed  in  mouniaiD-fitt- 
nesses  (vi,  2).  The  Uidisnitep,  in  conjunction  witk 
the  Amslekitea  and  other  nomadic  tribes,  invaded  tbt 
country  ever^'  year,  at  the  season  of  pruducr,  in  great 
numbtn,  with  their  flocks  snd  herda,  rioting  in  ibt 
country  after  (he  manner  which  the  Bedonin  Ants 
practise  at  this  day.  It  waa  probably  during  this  die- 
BStrona  period  that  the  emigration  of  Etimelech  look 
plBce(Ruthi.l,!;  Jahn'a?efrr.C«u(.§xxi>  Sooe 
have  identified  tlie  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon 
(^'vrntr/ja  viavracov /jopf  p,  Joscpbus,  ^wt.  v,  6)  with 
tin  prophet  mentioned  In  vi,  8,  which  will  rnnind  the 
reader  of  the  legends  abont  Halachi  In  Origen  ami 
other  cnmmentatoi*.  Panlua  (Bag.  Omterr.  ii,  190 
aq.)  endeavoia  to  give  the  narrative  a  anl.jective  col- 
oring, but  rationallam  Is  of  little  vslue  In  acconot*  like 
this.  When  the  sngel  appeared,  Gideon  waa  thmh- 
ing  wheat  with  a  Hajl  (Sept.  icom)  in  the  wiiK-preaa, 
to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrantj'.  Such  was 
the  position  and  such  the  employment  in  which  ha  was 
found  by  the  angel  of  tha  Lord,  who  appearid  to  him 
and  aald, "  Jehovah  la  irtth  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of 
valor."  It  waa  a  startling  address,  and  one  UaU 
seemed  rather  like  a  bitter  irony,  when  viewed  In  coa- 
nection  with  the  exlating  state  of  affairs,  than  tha 
words  of  lobemasB  and  tmth.  Therefiire  Gidetm  re- 
plied, "Oh!  mj  Lord,  if  Jehovah  be  with  ns,  wb* 
then  ia  all  tbia  befallen  us?  and  where  be  all  the  mk- 
acles  which  our  fathen  told  us  o^  saying.  Did  not  J*. 
bovah  bring  ua  up  fhim  Egypt?  But  now  Jebovah 
bath  foraaken  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mldianites.''     Tl^  desponding  tone  of  the  reply 

lowed  was  designed  to  reassnra  hia  mind,  and  braca 
him  with  energy  and  fortitude  for  tbe  occasion.  Je- 
hovah, it  la  aald — for,  instead  of  tbe  angel  of  Jeborah, 
as  formerly,  It  la  now  Jehovah  bimaelf — "Jehovib 
looked  upon  him,  and  aald,  Qo  in  this  thy  might,  and 
thou  shalt  save  larael  tnai  tha  hand  of  tbo  MidiaD- 
itea;  have  not  I  aent  thee?"  Gideon  still  eipmied 
hia  fear  of  the  result,  mentioning  his  own  comparatiT* 
insigniflcsnce,  and  that  of  hii  father's  fenxily,  but  was 
again  met  with  a  word  of  encouragement,  "Sorely  I 

'"  le  with  thee,  and  thou  ahalt  amita  the  UidiantMs 
ie  man."  Gideon'a  heart  now  began  to  take 
courage ;  but  to  make  him  sure  that  It  really  was  s 
"vine  messenger  he  waa  dealing  with,  ai>d  that  tbg 

mmiuion  be  bad  received  waa  from  the  Lord,  he  re- 
.  lested  a  aign  &om  heaven  ;  and  it  was  gii-en  him  in 
connecilan  with  an  offering,  wbich  bs  waa  ailowad  to 
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jSVMnt,  of  k  kid  and  •onw  unlcavsDed  uku.  Thnc 
the  kngel  touched  with  the  tip  of  bia  ataff,  and  >  fin 
preMntly  roM  out  or  the  tock  and  consunicd  them. 
ImiDediaUl}'  the  uigel  hioiHlf  diuppeari^ii,  Ebough 
not  till  he  bad  by  ■  word  of  peocB  quieted  the  mind  of 
Qideon,  which  had  liecome  R^^tated  by  the  thouf;b(  of 
having  Men  the  Uce  of  the  Lord  (conip.  Exod.  xx,  19 ; 
Jurlg.  xiii,  ii). 

Th«  fkmily  of  Jouh  had  fallea  into  the  previleot 
idolali;  of  the  thnes,  which  wu  chanicCeriied  by 
liBcksUding  froin  the  true  worship  of  Jebovah',  and  it 
wu  the  lint  tuk  of  GideoD  u  a  reformer  to  rebuke 
this  irrellgion,  and  hii  Hrat  spbera  wu  at  home.  In 
B  ilream  the  lame  nigbt  he  wu  ordered  to  throw  down 
Ihe  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the  Aiherah  (A.  Yen. 
"grove")  apon  it  [Me  Asherah],  which  his  Ikther 
hod  cauied,  or  at  laut  BoSer«d,  to  be  erected  on  the 
fjmily  gronnda;  and  with  the  wood  ofthia  he  waa  to 
oflhr  in  BacriAce  bia  father'a  *^  aecond  bollock  of  aeven 
years  old,"  an  exiireanion  in  which  some  see  an  allo- 
■loD  to  the  Hven  yean  of  aervitude  (vl,  26,  1).  Per- 
haps that  pirticuiur  bullock  is  specified  because  tt  bad 
been  reserved  by  his  father  to  sacriflce  to  Baal  (Ro- 
•enmilller,  ScAoL  ad  loc.),  ftor  Jouh  seems  to  have 
beeli  ■  priest  of  that  worship.  Bertbeau  can  hardly 
be  right  in  aopposing  that  Gideon  waa  to  olFer  tm 
bDBockB(ff>Dl(.  p.  lift).  At  any  rate,  the  minute  touch 
b  valuable  u  an  indicution  of  trnlh  in  the  story  (see 
Ewald,  Gaeh.  ii,  138,  and  noU).  Gideon,  assiited  by 
ten  faithful  aarvaula,  obeyed  the  vieion.  He  deemed 
It  prudent,  however,  to  do  thia  under  cover  of  the 
darknesa.  The  aame  night,  apparently,  he  bnllt  on 
tbe  *pot  desecralsd  by  the  idolatrous  abriue  the  altar 
Jehovab-ebatoRi  (q.  v.),  which  existed  when  the  book 
of  Jodgea  was  written  (vl,  24).  Ai  soon  u  the  act 
was  discovered,  and  the  perpetrator  snapected  and 
Identified,  which  wu  immediately  on  the  tbilowing 
iDoming.  he  ran  the  riik  of  Iwing  stoned ;  bat  Jouh 
appeased  the  papular  indi){njUon  by  using  the  com- 
mon argument  that  Baal  was  capable  of  defendini^  hia 
own  niajeaty  (compare  1  King^  xviil,  27).  This  cir- 
eumitance  gave  to  Gideon  the  surname  of  Jtnbbaal 
(V?5^7,  "Let  Baal  plead,"  vi,  BS;  Sept.  'l(po)JaoA),  , 
a  standing  instance  of  national  irony,  expressive  of  | 
Baal's  Itnpotence.  Winer  thinks  Ibst  this  irony  wu 
increased  by  the  fact  that  ^TH'^''  was  a  snmame  of 
tbe  Phceoician  Hercules  (comp.  Hovers,  PhSnit.  i,  434). 
We  have  similar  cases  of  contempt  In  the  tiames  Sv. 
char,  Baal-iebut,  etc.  (Lightfoot,  II«r.  Htb.  ad  MaU. 

MeDtified  Gideon  with  a  certain  priest,  JeroninUi . 
(ltpo)ij3a^Bf;'},  mentioned  in  Euaebiua  (PrtMp.  Evaig.  \ 
i,  10)  u  ha^ng  given  much  accurate  information  to  : 
Sanchonlatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  p.  776;  i 
Hnetiua,  Dtm,  Efang,  p.  B4,  etc.),  but  this  opinion  can- 
not be  maintained  (Ewald,  Grid,  ii,  4M).  We  also 
find  the  name  In  the  form  JmibrtMli  (2  Sam.  xi,  21); 
probably  indicative  of  contempt  for  the  heathen  deity 
(comp.  Eshliasl,  1  Chron.  viii,  83,  with  Ishbosheth,  2 
Sam.  li  sq.).  The  mind  of  Joath,  at  all  events,  was 
conflrmed  by  thia  bold  act  of  hb  son,  and  he  seems  re- 
solved to  leave  the  solution  of  tbe  coutroven?  to  dl- 
tIds  Providence. 

2.  Gideon  soon  bund  occasion  to  act  npon  his  high 
commisaion.  The  allied  Invaders  ware  encamped  in  tbe 
ereat  plain  of  .Teireel  or  Esdraelon,  when,  "clothed" 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi,  84;  comp.  1  Chron.  lii, 
18;  Luke  ixiv,49).liablew  strumpet,  and  thus  gath- 
ered round  him  a  daily  increasing  boat,  the  aummons 
to  arms  which  it  implied  having  been  tranamitted 
through  the  northern  tribes  liy  special  messengers. 
Being  joined  by  "Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  even  the  re- 
luctant Aaher"  (which  tribes  were  chiefly  endanuered 
bj  the  Hidianitea).  and  possibly  also  by  some  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  who  would  auflin'  Trom  these  pred- 
atory "sons  of  the  East''  no  less  than  the  Israelites 
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themselves,  he  encamped  on  one  of  the  neighboring 
slopes,  th>m  which  he  overlooked  the  plains  covered 
bv  the  tents  of  Hidhtn.  Mount  Gilead,  indoed,  it 
named  in  the  movement  of  Gideon  against  Midian.  but 
proliably  only  u  the  lirst  place  of  rendezvous  for  bia 
army  (J  udg.  vii,  8).    For  the  sake  of  security,  he  might 

Linds  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Stanley  {Sincd  awJ  Pat- 
esliiw,  p.  342),  after  l.e  Clerc,  without  any  authority 
from  MSS.,  would  tubslitule  Gilboa  for  GUead  in  the 
passage  referred  to.  This  is  otherwise  objectionable, 
u  one  doea  not  tee  how  thousands  trom  Aaher,  Naph- 
tali,  about  and  )>eyoDd  Esdraelon,  could  have  been 
able  to  meet  on  Gil  boa,  witli  the  Midian  itish  hoet  lying 
between.  Ewald  la  perhaps  right  in  regarding  tbe 
Dame  aa  a  sort  of  war-cry  and  general  designation  of 
tbe  Manuaitea.  (Seo,  too,  Gesenius,  Tha.  p.  804,  n.) 
The  inquietude  connected  with  great  enterprises  Is 
more  sensibly  fell  some  days  liefore  than  at  the  mo. 
ment  of  action;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous  signs 
which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the  march,  were 
required  and  given  as  tokens  of  victory.  The  Brst 
nigbt  a  fleece  wu  laid  out  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
threahing-flODr,  and  in  the  momiog  it  wsa  quite  wet, 
while  the  soil  was  dry  all  around.  The  next  night 
the  wonder  wu  reveraed,  the  aoil  Ijeing  wet  and  the 
aeece  [leriectly  diy.  Strengthened  by  this  double 
sign  timn  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a  strange  figu- 
rative meaning,  Gaci.  ii,  600),  Gideon  advanced  to 
the  brook  Harod,  in  tbe  valley  of  Jeireel.  See  H*. 
ROD.  He  wu  here  at  tbe  head  of  32,000  men;  but, 
lest  so  large  a  hoU  should  auume  Ihe  glory  of  the 
coming  deliverance,  which  of  right  belonged  to  God 
only,  two  operations,  remarkable  both  in  motive  and 
procedure,  reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handful 
of  men.  First,  by  divine  direction,  the  usuul  precis- 
nution  (Deut.  xx,  3;  comp.  1  Hacc  iii,  M)  was  made 
that  all  tbe  faint-hearted  might  withdraw;  and  no 
fewer  than  22,000  availed  themselves  of  the  Indul- 
gence- The  remaining  10,000  were-  still  declared  too 
numerous :  they  were  therefore  all  taken  down  to  tbe 
brook,  when  only  those  who  lapped  the  water  from 
their  hands,  like  active  men  In  liute,  were  reserved 
for  Ihe  enterptiae,  while  all  those  who  lay  down  leis- 
urely to  drink  were  excluded.  The  tonaer  numberod 
no  more  than  300,  and  these  were  tlte  appointed  van- 
quishers of  the  huge  boat  which  covered  the  great 
plain.  It  wu  but  a  slight  circumsUnce  which  mark- 
ed the  difference  between  them  and  the  others,  but 
still  it  indicated  a  specific  quality  ;  they  were  the  per- 
sona thst  took  the  more  expeditious  method  of  quench- 
ing their  thirst,  and  thereby  gave  pnnf  of  a  nimble- 
ness  and  elacrity  which  bespoke  a  titnees  for  execntlog 
quick  movements  in  attacking  or  pursuing  an  enemy. 
Thu  affords  a  perfectly  sufficient  and  natural  expUoa- 

to  peculiar  uaages  in  the  East,  snd  no  one  who  knowa 
anything  of  the  mannera  of  people  in  rural  and  high- 
land dirtricis  can  need  lo  be  told  how  common  it  Is  for 
them,  when  wishing  to  get  a  lusty  refreshment  at  a 
running  stream,  to  lin  the  water  to  their  months  in  tbs 
palm  of  Ibeir  hand,  instead  of  leisurely  bending  down, 
or  layinic  themselves  along  to  get  a  fuller  draught. 
JosephUB,  however,  explains  these  men  to  have  been 
the  RDsf  c«Rin%  in  the  army  (AM.  v,  6,  3). 

Finally,  being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitonsly 
overheard  (what  the  Uter  Jews  termed  thti  BaA-Kii) 
(compare  1  Sam.  xiv,  9. 10;  Lightfoot,  //or.  HAr.  ad 
MiOt.  iii,  14).  in  the  relation  of  a  aignificant  dream, 
Gideon  framed  his  plans,  which  were  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  strike  a  panic  into  the  huge  and  undisciplined 
nomad  host  (Judg.  viii,  1&-1S).  We  know  fi^nn  his- 
tory that  large  and  Irregular  Oriental  armies  are  es- 
pecially liable  to  sudden  outbursts  of  nncontrolUble 
terror;  and  when  tbe  stillness  and  darkness  of  the 
night  were  snddenly  distarbedin  three  different  dirrc- 
tions  by  the  fluh  of  torches  and  by  the  reverbenting 
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echoes  vhicb  the  trumpeta  and  the  (bonUng  iroke 
■mong  the  hills,  we  cannot  be  utonishcd  M  the  com- 
plete tout  into  wbich  the  enemy  were  thrown.  It 
mast  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  loand  of  300  tmm- 
peti  would  nuke  ihem  snppoae  that  a  correapoading 
numhetof  anapaniei  were  attacking  them.  It  is  cnri- 
oaa  to  find  "  lamps  and  pitchers"  in  use  for  a  similar 
purpose  at  this  vcrr  day  in  tbe  streets  of  Cairo.  The 
Zabil  or  Agha  of  [he  police  carries  with  him  at  night 
"  a  torch  wbich  bums  soon  after  it  is  lighEcd,  without 
a  flame,  excepting  when  it  la  waved  through  the  air, 
when  it  suddenly  blazes  forth  :  It  therefore  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.  TAe  bumiog  aid  it 
tomttima  cmeeaUd  in  a  tmalt  pot  or  jar,  or  covered 
with  something  else,  when  not  required  (o  give  light" 
(Lane's  J/(?J.  Eg,  J,  ch.  iv).  For  specimens  of  similsr 
stratagems,  see  Livy,  xxli,16;  Folysntia,  Slrattg.  ii, 
87 ;  Frontinus,  ii,  4 ;  Sallust,  Jug.  99 ;  Niebuhr,  Doc. 
dk  T/lrxite,  p.  304;  Joaniai  Am.  1841,  il,  &16.  The 
cnstom  of  dividing  an  armj  IdIo  three  seems  to  have 
been  common  (1  Sam.  li,  11 ;  Gen.  xiv.  IS),  and  Gid- 
eon's war-eiy  is  not  nnlike  tlut  adopted  by  Cyrus 
(Xenoph.  Cgr.  lii,  S8).  Be  adds  bis  own  name  to  the 
war-cry,  as  suited  both  to  insfrire  confldence  in  his  fol- 
lowers and  strike  terror  In  the  enemy.  His  stratagem 
was  eminently  successful,  and  the  Midianites,  break- 
ing into  their  wild  peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  "down 
tbe  descent  to  the  Jordan,"  to  the  "  house  of  the  Aca- 
cia" (Beth -shit ta),  and  the  "meadow  of  the  dam 
(Abel-meholah),  but  were  intercepted  by  the  Ephrai 
Ites  (tu  whom  notice  bad  been  sent,  Jodg.  vli,  !4)  at 
the  fords  of  Beth-barah,  where,  after  a  trcottd  fight, 
the  princes  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ("  the  Raven"  and  "  the 
Wolf")  were  delected  and  slain — the  former  at  a  rock, 
and  the  latter  concealed  in  a  wine-press,  tn  which  their 
names  wore  afterwards  given.  The  Ephraimilt 
thsir  heads  over  to  Gideon,  which  amounted  to 
knowledament  of  his  leadership;  but  still  the  always 
haughty  and  jealous  Ephndmitee  were  greatly  annoy- 
ed that  Ihey  had  not  in  the  first  instance  been  sum- 
moned to  the  Held ;  and  serions  consoqaeaces  might 
have  followed  but  for  the  tact  of  Gideon  in  speaking 
in  a  iowly  spirit  of  his  own  doings  in  comparison  with 
theirs.  Gideon's  "soft  answer,"  which  paclHed  the 
Ephrdmlle  warriors,  became  ■  proverli  (-ludg.  vill,  1- 
S).  Meanwhile  the  "higher  sheiks,  Zebah  '  ~  ' 
manna,  had  already  escaped,"  and  Qidenn  re 
porsue  them  into  eastern  Manasseh,  and  burst  upon 
them  among  the  tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen. 
On  that  side  the  river,  however,  bis  victori'  was  not 
believed  or  understood,  and  the  people  still  trembled 
at  tbe  very  name  of  tbe  Midianiles.  Hence  he  could 
obtain  no  succor  ttom  the  places  which  he  passed,  and 
town  aflor  town  rethsed  to  supply  even  victuals  to  his 
fttigued  and  hungry,  but  still  stoat-hearted  tmnp.  He 
denounced  vengeance  upon  them,  but  postponed  its 
eitecution  until  his  retnm.  Continuing  his  pursuit  of 
tbe  Midlanites  southward,  he  learned  that  they  had 
encamped  with  the  remnant  of  their  army  in  fancied 
security  at  Karkor,  just  without  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  surprise  them  by  a  rapid 
detour  through  the  edge  of  the  nomadic  region  of  the 
Hauran.  a  measure  wliieh  he  accomplished  so  succeis- 
fully  that,  falling  suddenly  upon  them  ^m  the  east 
by  niKht,  he  atterly  routed  them,  and  by  sunrise  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Jordan.  In  this  his  Oiird  victory  he 
avenged  on  the  Midianitisb  emirs  the  massacre  of  his 
kingly  brethren  whom  they  had  slain  at  Tabor.      In 


is  bte ;  I 
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eon's humane  Intention  to  spare  them  till  he  learned 
that  they  had  put  to  death  his  own  brothers  under  the 
same  circumstances ;  upon  which,  as  the  avenger  of 
•  Iheir  blood,  be  slew  the  captives  with  his  own  band. 
In  these  three  liattles  only  l&,nnO  out  of  12l>,000  Mid- 
lanites escaped  alive.     It  is  Indeed  sUted  in  Jndg. 
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Till,  10,  that  130,000  Midlanitei  had  abeady/tfbs ,- b« 
'lere,  as  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  Intended  tlot 
inch  was  the  original  number  of  tbe  routed  boM.  Dof- 
ng  his  triumpbal  return  Gideon  took  tigna]  and  ap. 
jiropriate  vengeance  on  the  cowanl  and  apoetata  tawm 
of  Succoth  and  Peniel.  Tbe  memory  of  tbk  apleDdid 
deliverance  tmk  deep  root  in  tbe  uatianal  (raditioaB  (1 
3am.  xii,  II ;  Psa.  Ixxxili,  11 ;  Isa.  ix,  d ;  x,  £6 ;  Hefa. 
xi,  S3). 

8.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  years,  and  w« 
see  Gideon  In  peaceful  poesetsion  of  bis  weU-eained 
honoia,  and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of  a  nnmenvs 
household  (viii,  39-Sl).  It  is  not  impnbable  that,  like 
Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of  his  popularity  to  Ui 
princely  appearance  (Judg.  viii,  18).  In  this  stage  of 
his  life  occur  alike  his  most  noble  and  bis  meet  qiM- 
tionable  acts.  Gideon  magnanimoasly  njected,  OD 
theocratic  principles,  the  proffer  of  bereditair  royOij 
which  the  rulers  in  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude  made 
him.  He  would  only  accept  the  golden  car-rlngt  (q. 
T,)  whicb  tbe  victors  had  taken  from  the  ears  of  tbdr 
slaughtered  foes,  and  with  these  be  msde  an  ephod, 
and  put  it  In  his  city  Opbrah  (Judg.  vlii,  33-S7).  Bat 
whether  Gideon  intended  it  as  a  commemorative  tro- 
phy, or  had  a  Levitical  priest  in  bis  bonse,  as  Hicak 
on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  tbe  Danites  at  Labh,  it  b  dif- 
ficult to  determine  (Judg.  ivii,  6-18;  xviii,  15-11). 
Tbe  probability  is  that  the  worship  rendered  there  was 
in  honor  of  Jehovah.  It  became,  however,  a  snare  to 
the  Hebrews  In  the  vicinity,  who  thus,  having  an  ephod 
and  worship  in  their  own  countrv,  would  not  to  read- 
ily go  over  to  the  Ubemacle  at  ShIIoh,  and  c«ue- 
quently  fell  into  Idolatry  by  worshipping  the  gods  rf 
the  Phceniciane  (Judg.  viii,  83).  GeMnina  and  othcia 
(Tha.  p.  135 ;  Bertheau,  p.  133  iq.)  follow  the  PeaUto 
in  making-tbe  word  ephod  ben  mean  an  idol,  cbiety 
on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  gold  (ITDO  ebekak) 
and  other  rich  material  appropriated  to  it.  But  it  il 
Hmpler  to  understand  it  ai  a  significant  simbol  of  as 
nnautbnriied  worship.  (See  Cnt.  Sarr.  Tif$.  i,  418.) 
See  Ei-Hou. 

The  evil  consequences  of  tbia  false  step  in  tefi^ 
ton  were  realized  in  the  m'laerable  aeqael  of  Gideon^ 
family.  After  bis  death  his  numerona  aooa  ■«( 
destroyed  by  Abimclecb.  their  brother,  who  afttr- 
Iwarde  reigned  at  Sbechem  (Judges  viii,  36;  ii,  S). 
(See  Evans,  Scroti.  Bag.  ii,  M;  Kilto,  Dailf  BAb 
'  lUaaratioia.  ad  loci  Scanlev.  JrtcUk  Ckttrrk.  i.  37t: 


Oldefi'Dl  (Heb.  GHoii',  -W-\l  or  ■'jirni,  anothsr 
form  of  Git>EOi<;  Sept  rahU-^,  the  father  of  AU- 
dan,  which  latter  was  a  prominent  man  of  the  tribe  ef 
Benjamin  at  the  Eiode  (Numb.  1,11;  ii,32;  vii.S^ 
6fi;  1,34).     B.C.  16S7. 

Oldgai    See  Hor-Haqiodad. 

Ql'dom  (Heb.  Gidom',  BSII,  a/effins;  Sept,  Ti. 
jav  V.  r.  ToXaa^  a  place  east  of  Gilwah,  towards  tbi 
wilderness  (of  Bethel),  nhere  the  ronteid  BenJamllM 
turned  to  escape  lo  the  rock  Rimmon  (Jndg.  ii,  46); 
hence  probably  In  the  plain  lying  north-cast  of  Mich- 
mash,  and  perhaps  so  called  from  lielng  a  tharimfia 
the  woods  that  anciently  covered  this  tract  (3  Ktiip 
ii,  31;  1  Sam.  ilv,  35).     See  Mgkdkab- 

Gler-eagle  [1.  e.  vnltnr&««gle]  (Ct^  mcfcai'. 
Lev- »!,  Id,  and  [with  tl  paragogic]  nuAa'mak,  flcn^, 
Deut.  xlv.  17,  prob.  so  called  from  its  tmdmKB  lo  its 
young;  Sept.  titvoQ  and  irop^tpiocVuig. poryijrwj, 
probaldy  a  smaller  species  of  vnlture,  the  Kii^rpoT> 
tmpltnu  of  Siam  {Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii,  M).  It  is  »bo« 
the  size  of  a  raven,  has  an  almost  triangular  bald  urf 
wrinkled  bead,  a  strong  pointed  beak,  black  at  tbe  tip, 
large  tya  and  ears,  the  latter  entirely  on  the  ootiidi, 
and  long  feet  The  male  is  white,  with  black  wiigi; 
tbe  female  has  a  brown  body.     It  lives  entirtlj  apoa 
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earrion.  Itlj  called  In  Arabic  loologyrocAiHi,  the  ex- 
act equivalent  of  the  Heb.  name  (Freytat;'>  StUda  ix 
Biit.  Hakltl,  Farie,  1813,  p.  87).  and  ta  ronnd  in  Arabia 
and  Syria  (Buickhardt,  ii,  681, 864 ;  'RatsA'a  Aleppo,  ii, 
19S),  and  likewiaa  in  E^fypt,  the  straeU  of  Cairo  being 
iabated  with  thia  ditgiuting  but  naeTu]  bird  (Hattel- 
gaiK,  Tnm.  p.  195).     Sea  Eaqle.    Aa  to  Uie  identity 


^Tptlan  Tnlturs  irtremptenu  Staphnni, 
of  the  bird  In  queation,  Geaner  bad  alrsiid;  flgnred  {Dt 
Aguila  qatm  Ptrvrnipltram  vocant,  p.  199)  the  Bacbaiy 
variety,  and  painted  oDt  the  rac&am  ot  Sciiptatt  aa  the 
fdenUcal  apecies:  but  Bruce  firat  clesily  eataLlisfiEd 
tbe  fact  of  ita  agreement  witb  tbe  Egyptian  variety, 
popaljriy  called  •'  Pharaoh"a  ehiclien,''  The  rackor 
ma  of  the  former  writer  ia  apparently  the  Ak-Boblia 
("  white  father")  af  the  Tnrka,  and  forma  one  of  a 
amill  ifroup  of  valturidB,  aub-generic  ilty  diatinguiah- 
ed  by  the  name  af  Ferenoplmu  and  Nmpinm,  differ- 
ing from  the  other  valturea  in  the  bill  lieing  longer, 
•traight,  more  attenuated,  and  then  uncinated,  and  in 
the  back  of  the  tiead  and  neck  being  furniahed  with 
longiah,  nairow,  aulHrectils  feathers,buC,  like  true  vul- 
tarei,  having  the  pouch  on  the  breaat  exponed,  and  the 
aides  of  the  head  and  throat  bare  and  livid.  The  gtvat 
wing-coveita  are  partly,  and  the  quill-feothera  entire- 
ly of  a  black  and  blackiah  aab-color ;  those  of  the 
baad.nape,  smaller  wing-coverts,  Ixxly.  and  tail,  ja  gen-  I 
oral  white,  with  tinges  of  buff  and  rulbua;  the  legs  are  { 
Oeah-color,  and  rather  long;  and  the  toei  are  armed  ! 
with  aharp  claws.  The  females  are  bmwnlah.  In 
■ia*  tlie  apeciea  ia  little  bulkier  than  a  raven,  but  il 
Manda  hi;;h  on  the  lega.  Alwaya  soiled  with  blood 
and  garbage,  offensive  to  the  eye  and  noae,  it  yet  ia  ' 
protected  in  Eycypt  both  by  law  and  public  opinion,  for  : 
the  services  it  renders  in  clearing  the  soil  of  dead  cor-  I 
caasea  potrefying  in  the  sun,  and  the  cultivated  fields 
of  innumerable  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  Pious 
Moslems  at  Cairo  and  other  placea  beacow  a  dnily  por- 
tion of  food  upon  them,  and  upon  their  associates  tbe 
kites,  who  are  aien  hovering  conjointly  in  great  nnm- 
hers  about  the  ell;.  The  raeiam  eitenda  to  Pales- 
tine in  the  aummer  seaaoa,  but  becomes  scarce  towards 
the  north,  wbero  it  la  not  specially  protected ;  and  It . 
accompaniea  caravan*,  feaating  on  tbeir  leavings  and  | 
on  dead  cameb,  etc.  Mr.  Tristram  says  it  breeds  in  . 
great  numbers  In  the  valley  •>(  the  Kedron  (/Mi,  i,  33).  1 
Natnraliala  have  referred  this  vulture  to  the  wipuvoir-  \ 
Tipos  or  ipuiri\apyoi  of  AriFtntle  (Hul.  An.  lit,  £2,  !, 
•d.  Schneid.).  The  spncles  indicated  in  the  Scrlptarea 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  lie  the  white  canlon 
vulture  of  Egypt,  /VrmcjViiiu  Neopinn  Aigypliacui, 
which  differs  bat  slightly  from  tbe  above  description. 
With  reapect  to  the  ori.'inal  imposition  of  the  name 
Jtaeiam,  u  oonnected  with  any  nnaaual  affection  for 
ita  young,  there  is  no  modern  ornithologist  who  aa- 
■Igns  each  a  qaalily  to  percnopleri  more  thnn  to  other 
birda,  altbnngh  it  ia  likely  that  as  the  pelican  emptiea 
Us  bag  ol  tiib,  so  thia  bird  may  void  the  crop  to  feed 
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ber  brood.  For  the  Arabian  fables  of  tbe  bird  raci'iBi, 
see  Bochait,  lliero*.  iii,  56.  The  Paraiapttnu  U  some- 
what singularly  classed,  both  in  Lev.  and  Dent.,  along 
with  aquatic  birds;  and  it  may  lie  rtuestioned  whether 
an;  animul  will  eat  it,  since,  in  the  psmllel  case  of  Vut- 
aura,  the  tnrkey-buaurd  oi         ' 


a,  and  even  tb 


ji,bavel 


dry  up  in  the  sun,  though 
■warming  around  and  greedy  of  every  other  animal 
BubslaDCe.  See  Vulturk,  The  Rev.  U.  E.  Post, 
M.D.,  of  Tripoli,  Syria,  auggesis  {Am.  ed.  of  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  tit  BHiU,  a.  v.)  [hat  the  racham  of 
Hoses  may  rather  be  a  kind  of  pelican  (/Wscata  obo. 
crufd/u),  found  in  great  numbers  In  Egypt  and  about 
lake  Unleh,  and  which  ho  aays  is  likewise  called  by 
the  Arabs  radtam ;  but  tbia  needs  confirmation.  Sec 
PlUCAH. 

OiMWlw,  JoilANH  Kabl  LuDWia,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  Church  historiana,  <vas  bom  at  Pe. 
lerahagen,  n^-ar  Minden,  llarch  3,  i;33.  His  father 
and  grondratber,  from  both  of  whom  he  received  iu- 
slniction  In  childhood,  were  Lutheran  ministers,  some- 
whjIofthePietisticBChuol.  In  1803  be  went  to  study 
at  the  Latin  school  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Haiie, 
and  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  masters.  In  1819 
be  entered  the  "liberating"  army  aa  a  volunteer;  at 
the  peace  in  Wli  he  returned  to  his  mastership;  in 
leiT  ho  became  co-rectiir  of  tbe  gj'mnaiium  at  Hin- 
d^n;  In  1B18  rector  of  that  in  Clcvea;  and  in  1819 
profesaor  ordinarius  of  theology  In  the  newly-founded 
University  of  Bonn.  For  thia  rapid  auceess  he  was 
indebted  to  hia  HittoriKh-kritUchfT  Vrrtutk  iiltf  dU 
Eniilrkiing  und  dit/rnAejtea  SchUktalt  dtr  trkHf.lckta 
Ecange&n  (Historico-ciitica)  Ensay  on  Ibe Origin  and 
earlieat  History  of  the  written  Gospel,-).  In  1824  he 
begnn  the  pulillcation  of  hi*  Lrhri/nA  drr  Kirthenge- 
Khidile  (Text-book  of  Church  History),  a  further  ac- 
count of  which  is  given  below ;  and  his  studies  were 
tbcnceforward  almost  wholly  devoUd  to  thia  icience. 
In  1831  he  accepted  a  call  to' the  Univeraily  of  Gottio- 
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univeraity  repeatedly  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
pro-rector,  and  he  was  almost  uninterruptedly  ■  nkem> 
ber  of  one  or  more  of  the  academical  boards.  He  wu 
devoted  to  tbe  Interests  of  the  GOttingen  Oitjian 
Houae,  of  which  he  was  curator,  and  which  be  visited 
almost  daily.  He  also  gave  much  time  and  labor  to 
a  masonic  lodge  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  thr^e 
variDUa  offices  his  high  administrative  talent  found  full 
pUy.  He  died  July  8,  1H54.  Hia  Church  IlUtory  is 
the  chief  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  The 
4th  e<1.  of  vol.  I  appeared  in  1844  and  1845 ;  the  4th  ed. 
of  vol.  ii,  canying  the  history  down  to  A.D.  1409,  ap- 
peared in  ISJG  -19 ;  vol.  iii,  reaching  to  1648,  appeared 
In  two  parts  in  1840  and  1863.  The  ivth  vol.  (1648- 
18I4>,  the  vth  (1^14  to  the  preaeni  time),  and  the 
vith,  conliining  Dngwtmgeichichte  (llistorv  of  Doc- 
trines), were  isfued   poathnmoualy,  186fi-l'8S7.     The 

learned,  faithful,  and  impsrtinl  c&mpendiam  of  Church 
History  that  haa  ever  appeared.  Its  most  marked 
features  are  the  judicious  arrani:ement  of  the  periods 
of  history;  the  close,  compact  narrative  in  the  text; 
and,  moat  of  all,  the  abundant  SDnrcu  of  information 
given  in  tbe  notes.  In  this  last  particular  no  other 
work  resvmliles  It ;  It  does  not  merely  iiivo  references, 
bnlon  all  difficult  or  controverted  poinU  the  quotations 
liearing  on  the  subject  are  given  at  length,  thus  ena- 
bling the  render  who  haa  not  at  command  tbe  treaaurea 
of  a  vast  library,  to  consult,  in  no  alight  degree,  tbe 
original  aourcea' for  himself.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
Oieseler  moves  tbrongh  tbe  field  of  Church  History 
■'with  critical  acumen  and  cold  intellect"  (Schafl^, 
and  not,  like  Neander,  in  the  spirit  of  blth  and  devo- 
tion. The  rationalism  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  ed- 
ucated leaves  its  traces,  if  not  In  hia  pages,  at  least 
between  the  lines.    But  hia  biographer,  Redepenning, 


to  the  end  of  hie  oreer  be  held  fut  the  funduDrnUl  [ 
Ctariatiun  doctrino  of  Jnstifl cation  by  faith  alone.  A 
transletion  of  the  firat  three  Tolumes  of  the  CAurr* 
Bittors,  h;  Cunningluun  (PhiUdet.  1836,  3  voli,  evo),  : 
was  Twide  froia  the  earliir  edltiona,  and  hua  been  >u- 
peneded  by  *  new  one  from  the  fourth  edition  by  Du- 
ndson  (Edinb.  ISiS-bS),  of  whkb  five  volumea  have 
appeired,  A  Iwtter  edition  still  is  the  American  ooe, 
Bdited  liy  Dr.  H.  B.  Smitb,  of  wblch  fbur  Tolnmea  have 
appeared  (N.  Y.,  Harper  and  Brothera,  8vo).     Of  bit , 

the  DDtcb  Refortned  Cbnrch  between  1B33  and  1839  ' 
(t'nnden  in  der  nied.-ref.  Kirchr,  etc.,  Hamb.  ItMO)  ;  ; 
OD  the  I.ebnin  <q.  v.)  prophecy  (feier  d.  Irlmiiucke 
WiitK^'ias,  Gutting.  1K40;  and  Ult  Ldtmtdu  W<U- 
tagtiig  ail  tin  Gtdickt  du  Abfi  cm  Huj/ibmck  naidigt- 
vtuen,  Elberfeld,  I81U) ;  on  the  difficulty  between  the 
•rchbisitop  of  Cologne  and  tbe  Prnaaian  KOveranieDt 
<r<ier  dir  idlii.  Anffelrpaiial,  Leipi.  IKS).  He  wu 
alio  one  of  the  assietant  editor*  of  the  Sladiai  smd 
Kritiim,  one  of  the  best  theological  }ournala  of  Oer- 
many. — tiedepenning,  in  vol,  v  of  the  Church  hittorg, 
translaled  in  the  Journal  of  Sacrrd  UUndart,  Jan. 
1866:  Henog,  A>a;-£w9i&)i>.  V,  162  *q. 

OUfen,  David  F1.11D  vah.  was  bom  at  Sneek. 
He  belon.ied  to  an  honorable  family.  Following  the 
bent  of  hia  own  mind,  though  in  oppoeition  to  the 
wishes  of  hia  reiHtivoa,  he  devoted  himself  to  tbe  etody 
of  theology,  which  he  panned  at  the  Unlveraity  of 
Harderwyk.  In  1674  he  became  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  at  Wykell.  He  fnlly  embraced  the 
views  of  Cocceine.  The  aentimenta  which  he  held  he 
boldly  proclaimed.  He  did  not,  however,  blend  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  with  hia  Cocceian  aentimenta, 
bat  gave  a  practical  direction  and  tendency  to  his  in- 
terpretations of  the  Scriptnree,  and  even  to  those  of 
the  prophecies,  to  whnae  elucidation  he  devoted  apecial 
attention.  To  him,  and  bis  followers  and  tuccaacors 
of  the  same  school,  was  applied  the  epithet  seriout,  in 
distinction  from  tbose  wbo  were  denominated  Leyden 
Cocceians,  Hia  Cocceianiam  excited  the  prejudice 
and  oppONtlon  of  many  to  hia  preaching  during  the 
early  part  of  hia  minlatry,  and  involved  him  in  un- 
pleasant ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Finally,  all  fnr- 
Iher  eccleaiastical  and  dvil  pioceedinga  againat  him 
were  prohibited  by  the  States  of  FHesland,  to  which 
he  bad  appealed.  He  died  in  ITOl.  An  edition  of  hia 
works  waa  given  to  the  pnhlic  by  profeaeor  A.  Voget  in 
1735,  under  the  title  Verxamdi»g  ean  al'e  de  Watien, 
nagdalai  eH  mlgegcnai  van  den  honfigtlterdm  tn  pod- 
vnchtigen  heer  Dadd  Find  van  Gijfm  (droningen,  IT3fi). 
See  Glasius,  Codgtletrd  Nedtrbmd,  i  D.,  bli.  522  en 
Terr. ;  H.  Bouman,  GriMedrmt  der  Gedtriclu  Hnogf- 
tdkool,  ii  D.,  biz.  45  (Utrecht,  I8U,  1B47) ;  A.  Ypeij  en 
J.  Dermoat,  GaMedmu  der  Nedtrlandtdu  Hirvomidi 
Kerk,  il  D.,  bli.  515  en  vcrv.     (J.  T.  W.) 

out,  the  rendering  of  leven  Heb.  and  four  Greek 
terms  (with  their  varialiona  from  the  same  root)  in  the 
A.  v.,  besides  being  the  import  of  others  differently 
rendered.  Several  of  these  have  a  distinct  and  ape- 
cial meaning,  indicallvs  of  the  relation  of  giver  and 
receiver,  or  of  the  motive  and  ol^ct  of  the  presenta- 
tion.    They  are  na  rollows ; 

1.  rroperly  and  simply  IP^,  maOim'.  a  gtatmis 
{Prov.  xiK,  6),  to  secure  favor  (Prov.  xviii,  16;  xjii, 
Uy,  in  religious  thankfulness  (Numb,  xviii,  11).  or  in 
dowry  (Gen-  iv,  12).  Froro  the  same  root  {yri.  no- 
0am',  to  btOcne,  in  the  widest  sense)  are  alio  riSnij, 
•natiinnh'.  a  jireieni,  e.  g.  a  divine  bestowal  (Psa. 
Ixiiii,  ixl,  in  charitv  (Esth.  in,  22).  in  religious  conse- 
cration (Exod.xxviii,**!  Uv.ixiii,38;  NKm1..xviii, 
6,  7,  29;  Dent,  xvi,  17;  Esek.  xx,  2r,,  31,  89),  in  in- 
heritance (tien.  XIV,  6;  2  Chron.  ssi,8i  Eiek.  xlvi, 
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16,17),  or  asairiie(ProT.KV,Z7j  Eecles.  vl,  7) ;  viA 
its  corresponding  Cbald.nSR^,  nattntak',  e.  g.  a  raya] 
hmnhi  (Dan.  ii,  6,  4S;  v,  17) ;  and  the  aynonTmoas 
rrin,  ntattaiy,  e.  g.  a  remiriJ  (as  rendered  in  1  Kingi 
xiii,  7)  or  j^  [Prov.  ixv,  14),  or  simple  confennent 
(tJ»:Jea.  iii,13;  v,  19)  or  contribution  (Exek.  xlvi,!^ 
11).  From  the  same  root  likewise  the  A>ftiiii>  (le. 
given,  i.  e,  conaecratod.  Numb,  viii,  19). 

2.  From  the  root  VeOl,  nata',  to  rtatt,  in  the  "  PU" 
sense  of  okfin^,  ac.  by  a  gilt,  oome  rKC^.ii>aje(l',pa- 
ciBBary  awirtnaci  (Esth.  ii,  18;  elsewhere  in  T.rion 
altered  signiflcations,  and  with  different  renderings); 
and  rX^J,  »itir(A,  aprrjfu/intoken  of  respect  (t  Saa. 
xix,  4S).  Perhaps  the  inherent  idea  of  th<H  ter^ 
however,  ia  rather  that  of  Matiun  to  a  saperioT,  L  t. 
honorarj'  gift ;  hence  tbe  former  Is  also  used  of  •  HA 
nf  honor  sent  to  special  guests  (^^mcaa,'^  xliii,  34;  t 
^m.  xi,  8],  and  of  a  tea  or  ttixS  contribution  towards 
the  sanetuarj-  ("  collection,"  2  Chion.  xilv,  6,  9),  tr 
voluntary  Arst-fruits  offei«d  ("oblation,"  Exek.  xx, 
40);  like  the  cognate  Vn^-O,  tnaita,'  ("tiibota,"  1 
Chron.  xvii,  II). 

3.  More  diatinctly  in  the  aense  of  aTotiva  oAringb 
nnsp,  tnm^tA' ,  an  lAUtdon  or  pro[dtiatai7  gift  (t 
Sam.  viii,  2,  6;  1  Chron.  xviii,2,fi;  !  Chran.  xiri,  B; 
xxxil,23;  Psa.xlv,  12;  " present," Gon.  xixiS, IB,  18. 
20,  21 ;  xxzili,  10  ;  xliii,  11, 16,  25,  26 ;  Jndg.  Ui,  15, 
17, 18 ;  vl,  IS ;  I  Sam.  X,  27 ;  1  Kinga  iv,  31 ;  2  Kinp 
viii,  8,  9;  2  Chron.  ix,  24;  xvii,  5, 11 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  10; 
in  several  of  which  passages  the  word  haa  the  acces- 
sory idea  otlribulei  elsewhere  usually  rendered  "of- 
fering"). Kindred  in  meaning  with  tbe  last,  bnt  from 
an  entirely  different  root  C^IO,  stv,  to  travel  aboot 
with  a  commodity  ogertdla  (ale),  ia  finncr^,  tnbnl', 
a  omnfiufarjr  "present,"  e.  g.  to  a  seer^fee  (1  Sam. 

'  ii,  7),  Different  still  is  PmiltB,  ttnmah'  (firom  Bn, 
rim,  to  be  hlgH),  an  Matim  <Pnv.  xxix,  4),  especiaJ- 
ly  a  peace-ojmity  (aa  uaually  rendered).  The  word 
rrS^H,  bieaimg,  ia  sometimes  used  of  a  prrtaU  (Gea. 
ij^xiil,  II;  1  Sam.  xxv,  27;  2  Kinga  v,  16),  mnni&- 
'~      r.  xl,  26),  or  benefaction  (Gen.  xlix,  16 ;  Iia. 


xix,  24). 

4.  Mercenary'  in  character  are  the  following:  IMi^ 
Jio'chad,  a  brUit,  especially  given  to  a  judge  Id  oljtahi 
a  favorable  verdict  (Eioil.  xxiii,8;  DeuL  xvi,  19;  1 
Chron.  xix,  7;  Prov.  vl,  &b;  xvU,  8,  23;  laa.  i,  2S; 
Eiek.  xxii,  12;  elsewhere  rendered  "bribe,"  "re- 
wani,"  "present");  *1IU!t,  tihiar'  (from  *'?C,  ti 
iire),priet,  1.  e.  tribnto  (Psa.  Ixxil,  10;  "present," 
Eiek.  xxvii,  16).  So  also  S^n^i^d,  MSMthui'  (liter- 
ally  tmdingi  away),  dotal  "  presents"  (1  King*  ix.  It) 
[see  Dowbt]  ;  bnt  tTfi,  lu'drk  (lit.  libmlilf\  mga- 
lies  the  prodigal  wsges'ota  btrlot  (Eiek.  xvi,  86). 

5.  In  Greek  the  usual  torms  are  some  deriratin 
from  liluiiii,  to  fire,  namely  iifia,  a  gfft,  iimplv,  i.  e. 
the  thing  giren  (Hatt.  vii,  11 ;  Luke  xi,  13 ;  ^b.  iv, 
8;  Phil.ir,17),  JrW.the  act  of  pn^  (.lames  i.  17); 
tatpov,  a  con/ermetl  in  token  of  amity  (Matt,  ii,  11; 
Eph.ii,8;  Bev.  xi,10),or  saCTifidal(Matt.T.I3,24: 
viii.  4  i  xxiii,  18, 19 ;  Heb.  v,  1 ;  viii,  3,  4 ;  ii,  9 ;  i^ 
4),  or  merely  eleemoaynary  (Lake  xxi.  1)  or  in  cmub- 
cratlon  (Matt,  xv,  6;  Hark  vii,  11)  [see  CoBBu]; 
whereas  fupra,  a  graMtg  (John  iv,  10;  Ads  ii.  St; 
viii, 20;  x,46;  xi,17;  Bom.  v,  16,17;  2CiF.  ix,1t; 
F.ph.  iil,7;  iv,  7;  Heb.  vi,  4),  and  fiipquo,  cikIiwm* 
(Rom.  v,  16;  James  i,  17),  reftr  to  sfdritnal  bestow- 
rasnts,  L  e.  grace.  These  signifioltiaiu  are  diibibn- 
tad  in  AvaAriita,  a  votiet  offering  (Lnks  xxi,  6,  as  be- 
ing kiatg  lip),  and  x°f"i  C  Cor.  viii,  4 ;  "  libcnli^," 
I  Cor.  xvi,  B;  "benefit,"  2  Cor.  i,le).$n)ee  (at  fise- 
where  nsnally  rendered),  and  its  eognata  xipxfi-,  *" 
tmparlaHtm  which  ia  Spoken  of  *|riritiial  and  nnmarited 
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endowmeDts  (Rom.  t,  16,  16;  yl,  38).  upMlall;  tlia 
mlraculuos  or  sptcltl  powen  granted  to  the  •»)¥ 
Cliristuas(Kom.  i,]];  <ili,6;  lCor.t,7;  vil,7i  xli, 
4,  9,  28,  30,  SI ;  2  Cor.  i,  1!  ;  1  Tim.  fv,  H ;  i  Tim.  i, 
6;  1  PeLiv.lO);  while  ;i(piiT>i.l('(it  ifindMy,uin  Hsb. 
It,  1 JX  points  out  the  diilrilmliim  of  thcie  wnong  tie- 
liarera  (Heb.  ii,  4).  Hendenon  hu  ^miniLl}-  uia- 
iTzed  the  tenna  u»d  Id  the  above  piuaage  (1  Cor.  xil, 
4-6)  TorlheM  nrioaa  "aperatianB"  in  his  wnk  on  Bi- 
iwK  tmtpiralim  (Lend.  1S47),  lect.  iv.     See  Spibituae. 

"The  giving  and  receiving  oT  prcuDta  hia  in  all 
ages  been  not  onl^  a  mora  frequent,  lut  elao  ■  mors 
fanual  and  aignincjnt  proceedinj;  in  the  Eaat  than 
among  oarselve*.  It  enten  brgel;  into  the  ordlnaiy 
(ransactlons  of  life :  no  negotiation,  alliance,  or  con- 
tracl  of  anj  lilnd  can  >«  entered  into  between  atates  or 
aoTereignawitfaODtHpreviona  interchange  of  preseota; 
'mpoitant  events  of  private  life,  betrothal, 
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peroliar  naagea  of  the  Eut:  it  la  clear  that  the  term 
'gift'  ia  fnqnenll;  naed  where  we  would  anbatitute 
'tribute'  or  'fbe.'  The  tribute  of  eobject  atatea  was 
paid,  not  in  a  ftxed  turn  of  nionej,  but  in  kind,  each  na- 
tion presenting  its  particular  pTodact—a  cnatom  which 
ia  frequently  illn^trated  in  the  acnlpturei  of  Auyria 
and  Eg}-pt;  hence  the  nnmeroiu  instances  In  which 
the  pre.>ent  wai  no  voluntai]'  act,  but  an  exaction 
(Jndg.  iii,  IG'18;  S  Satn.  viij,  2,  fi;  1  Klngi  It,  91 ;  2 
Kiniri  x»ii,8i  2Chron.ivii,n;  iivl,8);  and  hence 
the  expreasion  'to  bring  presents' =to  own  submisaion 
(Paa.Uviii,29j  lixvi,!!;  laa.  xvili,  7).  Again.lhe 
pRHnt  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a  conaulting  '  fee,'  and  conveyed  no  idea 
ofbribery  (1  Sam.  ix,  7;  conip.  lii,  Si  8  Kinga  v,  5; 
viii,  9) :  it  was  only  when  falae  prophets  and  corrupt  | 
Jadgea  aroae  that  Ihe  present  waa  prostituted,  and  be- 
canie.  instead  of  a  niackiA  (as  in  Ihe  Instances  quoted),  ' 
ttkackad  orbrilie  (laa.  i,  23;  t,  SB;  E»k.  xxii,12;  ' 
Hie.  iii,  11).  But  even  allowing  fbr  these  cases,  which  | 
are  hanlly  'gifts' 


in  the  I 


Ea«t:  friendi  brought  presents  to  friends  on  anyjoj- 
fol  occasion  (Esth.  1x,  19, 2S).  those  who  SKked  for  in- 
fonnation  or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  Kings  viii, 
8),  the  needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  anv  assistance 
»ai  expected  (Qen.xtiii,  11;  SKinesKV.lS;  xvi,FI), 
lulers  to  their  favorites  (Gen.  slv,  22;  2  Sam.  li,  K), 
e;p»cial1y  to  their  olflcors  (E^th.  II,  18 ;  Josephus,  A  at. 
ail. !,  15).  or  to  the  people  generally  on  feallve  occa- 
•lona  (2  Sum.  vi,  19):  on  the  occoaion  of  a  marriaKP, 
DiF  liridritroom  not  only  paid  the  parents  for  his  hride 
(A.V.  'dowry'),  but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  prea- 
mls  (Gen.  xxxiv,  12;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv,  22),  while  the 
Mher  of  the  bride  gave  her  a  present  on  tnuKnff  Kt 
B^aj,  as  is  eipresseil  in  the  term  MUachiin  (B"nfc'^) 
(1  Kinga  ix,I6):  and  again,  tbe  portions  of  Ihe  sons 
ofteocnUines  were  paid  in  the  form  of  presents  (Gen. 

"Thenatoreofthe  presents  was  sa  vartous  as  were 
'theoccaaiona;  food  (I  Sam.  Ix,  7;  xvl,SO:  xxv,  1«). 
■fceep,  and  oaUIe  (Gen.  xxxii,  13-lfl;  Judg.  xv,  1), 
geld  (2  Sam.  xvlii,  II ;  Job  xiii,  II ;  Matt.  Ii,  11).  Jew- 
'Is  (<ien.  ixlv,  63),  furniture,  and  vesaelt  for  eating 
■ad  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvil,  iW),  delicacies,  sueh  as 
■pices,  honey,  etc,  (Cen.  xiiv,  63;  1  Kinga  x,  SB; 
»Ki«g"  v,22),  particularlvin  the  case  ofpenona  in- 
-■  ^- ■/)  high  office  (Esth.  vi,  8;  Dao.v.te;  comp. 


ilocted ^ 

Hnod.lii,M),  The 
■ach  parade  as  poiaible ;  tbe  presents  were  conveyed 
t7  Uie  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii,  18),  or,  still  better, 
">  Ihe  hack^  of  beasts  of  burden  (2  Rings  viil,  9).  even 
"•I'D  auch  a  mode  of  oonmjanea  waa  unnecessary. 
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The  refDial  ofa  present  was  regarded  as  a  high  indtg> 
nity,  and  this  constituted  the  aggravated  insult  noticed 
in  Hatt.  xxil,  11,  the  marriage  robe  having  been  offer- 
ed and  refused  (Trench,  Parabia).  Nn  less  an  inanlt 
was  ic  not  to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  of 
the  parties  demanded  il  (1  Sam.  x,  27).     Compare 

out  of  Toognei.    Sea  ToiioiiBa,  Gift  or. 
OlfU,  Spiritual  (xop/fffiam.otnruiiu).    On  thit 
enbject  we  make  tbe  foUowing  extract,  by  permiaaion, 
from  Sch»S,  Hiilorj  of  lie  Apiutolie  CIUrcA,§ll6; 

"  By  the  expression  rpiriluai  gift  or  g{fl  ofgrtnt, 
>;iipia/ja,>vip7i]^a,  the  apostle  means  'a  revelation  of 
the  Spirit  fbr  the  common  good'  (^nvipuoic  Tov  irviif 
/laTOE  wpiig  ri  mififipov,  1  Cor.  xil,  7;  rfii^  rqv  or'ao- 
^o/iijv  Ttjc  UtXiimat,  xlv,  12;  compare  Eph.  iv,  12); 
that  is,  not  faith  in  general,  which  constitutes  the  ea- 
aence  of  the  whole  Christian  dispotltion,  but  a  particu- 
lar energy  and  utterance  of  the  believer's  life,  prompt- 
ed and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghott.  for  the  ediftcation 
of  tbe  Church  ;  the  predominant  religions  qualiflcatlon, 

■  the  peculiar  divine  talent  of  the  individual,  by  which 
he  la  to  perform  his  function,  as  an  organic  member.  In 

I  the  vital  action  of  the  whale,  and  promote  its  Krowlh. 

!  Ic  is,  therefore,  sa  the  name  itself  implies,  something 
Bupernatu rally  wrought,  and  bestowed  by  free  grace 

'  (comp.  1  Cor.  xil,  11);  yet  It  forma  itself.  Ilka  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  upon  the  natural  basis  prepared  for 
it  in  the  native  Intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  the 

I  man,  which  are  in  fact  themselves  gifta  of  God.  These 
natural  qualities  It  baptiiea  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,  and  muses  to  higher  and  trrer  activity.  The 
charisma  are  many,  correspondingtothe  variona  facul- 

I  ties  of  the  soul  and  the  needa  of  the  imdy  of  Christ; 

I  and  in  thb  very  a'lunitance  and  divcnlly  of  gifts  are 
'  revealed  the  riches  of  divine  grace  (iroiiriAi;  x^P'i  3to5, 

I I  Pet.  iv,  10).  As,  however,  tbey  all  flow  from  the 
same  source,  are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  am 
gifts  of  tnt  grace,  to  they  all  subserve  the  same  end, 
tbe  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Hence  the  npoe- 
tle  applies  to  tbnm  the  beaotiful  simile  of  the  bodily 
organism,  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  different 
mernben  (Bom.  xii,  4-6 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  12  sq.).  To  thia 
practical  design  the  term  odhsM  sfrati'oni  or  minufrj 
(Aiacovi'ai.ICor.  xli,  6;  comp.  Eph.  iv,12;  1  Pet.  iv, 
10)  no  doabt  refers.  Everi-  one  lias  '  hia  proper  ^ft,* 
which  best  correapnnda  to  his  natural  pecnllaritr  and 
Is  indlspenaable  for  his  sphere  of  activity  <t  Cor.  vU, 
7;  xii.  11;  Rom.  xii.  S;  1  Pet.  Iv,  10).  But  several 
charisma  may  also  be  united  In  one  indiv'idual.  This 
waa  Ihe  cose  particularly  Hith  the  apoatles,  whose  of- 
fice in  fact  originally  included  all  other  aplritual  o^ 
ficcs  and  their  Unctions,  even  to  the  dlaconate  (comp. 
Acta  iv,  se,  87 ;  vi,  2).  It  is  true  they  all  had  not 
these  gifts  In  equal  measure.  John  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed especially  the  charisma  of  lore,  profound  knowl- 
edge, and  proidiecy;  Peter,  those  of  Church  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  miracles,  and  discernment  of  spir- 
its (comp.  Acta  V,  I  sq.);  James,  those  of  the  fkithfbl 
episcopal  superintendence  of  a  congregation,  and  at- 
lent,  patient  service  at  tbe  attar.  Most  variously  en- 
dewed  in  this  respect  was  St.  Paul,  eminent  alllie  hi 
knowing  and  in  setting  forth  divine  mystericn ;  fitted 
both  for  the  labors  of  a  pioneer,  and  for  preserving  and 
confirming  established  order;  at  home  among  vUlons 
and  revelations  1  excelling  all  the  Corinthians  in  the 
gift  of  tongues  (1  Cor.  xlv,  IH);  and  accredited  among 
them  by  signs  and  wonders  (2  Cor.  xii,  12).  The 
greatett  moromenta  In  the  history  of  tbe  world  alwajT 
proceed  from  Individuals  nncommonly  gifted,  in  whom 
the  icatlersd  mental  energiea  of  their  age  an  hanno. 
niouaty  concentrated.  Of  course,  howpver,  the  nnm- 
Iwr  or  strength  of  the  charisms  ertablishea  no  merit  ol 
preference  ai  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  For  thIa, 
living  fslth  in  Chriat  Is  aofficient.  The  charisma  are 
free  glfta  of  grace ;  and  the  man  ia  retponaible,  not  fcl 
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the  pouwsalon,  bnt  (ot  tfae  me  of  them.  Every  iiurlt- 
ual  gift  is  liable  to  abiue.  Spiritutl  knovrlodge  nuy 
puff  upCl  Cor.  viii,]).  Th*  gift  of  tongues  mayfos- 
ter  «anil7  idc)  Ihe  iliapoeition  to  moDopoliie  the  ben- 
efit of  worship  in  self-edifying  rapture  (xiv,  2  sq.)- 
And  every  gift  is  attended  with  beary  reiponBibility. 
Hence  the  apostle's  earnest  commendation  of  love, 
which  alone  would  prevent  such  abuse  of  other  gift*, 
and  make  their  exercise  pleasing  to  God.  The  value 
of  the  gifts  varied ;  not  depending,  however,  as  many 
of  the  Corintbians  thought,  on  their  aplendor  and  out- 
ward effect,  but  on  their  practical  utility  for  building 
up  the  kingdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  xii,  SI  -.  liv,  3  >q.)- 
Thia  extraordinsrj  operatloD  of  the  S^ril  showed  it- 
self first  in  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.  Same  of  these  gifts,  as  those 
of  prophecy  and  miracles,  meet  us,  indeed,  even  Id  the 
Old  Testament;  and  before  the  rcauirection  of  Christ 
we  And  the  disciples  healing  the  slcfe  and  casting  out 
devils  (HatL  xi,  8 ;  llark  vi.  18).  But  the  ptrmantat 
possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  us  the  Spirit  of  Chritt 
was  attached  to  bis  glorification  and  exalution  to  the 
righthaDdortheFather(John  vii,  89).  Thence  it  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel  as  a  holy 
energy,  awakening  in  every  susceptible  soul  a  depth 
of  knowledge,  a  power  of  will,  and  a  jubilee  of  huv- 
enly  joy,  which  formed  a  glowing  contrast  with  the 
aurrouniiing  paganism.  For  the  Lord  had  promised 
(Mark  xtI,  IT,  18)  that  the  gifts  of  speaking  with 
tongues,  casting  out  devils,  and  healing,  should  be  not 
oanflned  tu  a  few,  but  bestowed  on  the  mass  of  believ- 
ers. This  blooming  glory  of  the  infant  Church  un- 
folded itself  most  luxuriantly  among  (he  inteileclusl, 
excitable,  gifted  Greeks,  especially  in  the  Corinthian 
Church.  Bnt  there,  too,  the  dangers  and  abuses  at- 
.  tending  it  mofC  frequently  appeared.  The  usual  me- 
dium of  communicating  ajuritual  gifts  wss  the  laying 
on  of  the  apostles' hands  (Acts  viii.  IT;  xix,  G;  1  Tim. 
iv,  14);  yet  on  ComGHufl  and  his  company  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  immediately  after  the  simple  preach! 
the  Gospel,  and  they  Iwgan  to  speak  with  toninii 
prophesy,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Ji 
Christian  brethren,  before  Peter  had  baptized  them 
(Acta  s,  M, «). 

"  It  is  the  prevailing  view  that  the  charisms,  some 
of  them  at  least,  as  those  of  miracles  and  tongues,  be- 
long not  essentially  and  permanently  to  Ihe  Church, 
but  were  merely  a  temponry  adventitious  efflorescence 
of  the  apostolic  period,  an  ornamental  appendage,  like 
the  wedding-dress  of  a  youthful  bride,  and  after" 
disappeared  f^om  history,  giving  pkce  to  the  re) 
and  natural  kind  of  nioFSl  and  religious  activity. 

ty-ninth  homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
these  words :  ToOro  iiirav  ra  \upiov  afoRpa  irrris' 
^iCTijvii  aaa^iiai'  17  ruv  Tpay/idru  v  £yv 
Tt  cat  IWii^ic  TnHit.Tuv  rdri  fiiv  mi/ipni 
Tur,  vuv  ii  all   yivD^iivuv.     Among   modems 
compare,  for  example,  Olshausen  {Commml.  111,683), 
who  makes  the  charismatic  form  of  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tion cease  with  the  third  century.     With  special  dis- 

lows  (W  Apoitol.Kirche,  18*8,  p,  809) :  '  As,  in  the  case 
of  marriage,  the  fesdvity  of  the  wedding-day  cannot 
aiwa}-s  1a.1t,  any  more  than  (be  inspiration  of  the  first 
love  when  the  seriousness  and  study  activity  of  the 
common  pilgrimage  just  began  comes  on;  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  order  of  luture,  the  blMsom  must 
fail  away  if  the  fruit  is  to  thrive — though,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  fruit  does  not  appear  without  the  preced- 
ing blossom — so  that  gush  of  heavenly  powers  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  amid  not,  mult  not  continue  in  the 
Church.  It  could  not — because  the  earthly  human  na- 
ture is  notable  constantly  to  bear  the  bliss  of  ecstasy 
and  such  mighty  streams  of  power  from  above,  as  ' 
ihownbjthe  example  of  the  three  chosen  disci[des  _.. 
tbe  Mount  of  Ttaniliguratioa.     It  must  not— becoaae 
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the  eontinaaace  otthe  bloeeom  woold  hare  hinJaiW 
the  development  of  the  fmil.  The  splendor  of  tfaeia 
higher  powera  would  unavoidably  have  fixed  the  en 
and  the  heart  too  much  on  externals,  and  tlie  pcopca 

ibject  and  work  of  faith,  the  inward  conquest  of  tha 
vorld,  would  have  been  neglected.'  The  IrviDgitea, 
m  the  contrary,  like  tbe  Montanists  of  the  saconl  »■- 
ury,  look  upon  these  apostolic  gifts  and  ofBco  as  ti.e 
lecessary  conditions  of  a  healthy  state  of  tfae  Cborrfa 
It  any  time ;  make  their  diaappearaoce  the  fault  at 
Christianity  ;  and  hold  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  dr- 
f«ta  of  (he  Church  without  ■  revival  of  the  charisius 
ind  the  Bpostolite.  They  appeal  to  such  passage*  n 
1  Cor.  xii,  !T~31 ;  Epb.  iv,  11-13,  where  undue  ea>pfa>- 
sls  is  laid  on 'till;'  ant  t«  1  Tbess.  v,  IB,  20;  1  Cor. 
I,  where  the  apostle  not  only  warns  Chris- 
tians against  qaenehbig  the  holy  lire  of  the  Spirit,  bm 
positively  requires  them  to  strive  earnestly  aner 
miraculous  gift*.  So  ThierBch,  the  (only)  sci^ 
tific  theologian  of  the  Irvin^te  commDnily.  in  hii  V«r- 
klaagai  <ihr  KalMiritmtu  twd  ProlataBliamai,  i,  W 
(ad  edit)  1  compare  my  articles  on  '  Irvingism  and  ibc 
Church  Question'  in  the  DaOtcie  Sir-  hm/numd,  voL 
lii.Nos.  2,3,  S,  and  6,  particularly  p. '22.4  M|.  Tbe  Mor- 
mons, too.  or  'Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Da; 
Saints,'  whose  rise  (April  6, 1830)  was  almoct  simulta- 
neous with  the  appearance  of  Irvingism  in  England, 
notHlthstanding  their  radical  difference  in  spirit  aad 
conduct,  likewise  claim  to  possess  alt  the  offices  and 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  apostolic  Church.  Their  founder, 
Jn(^'ph  Smith,  lays  down, among  other  articles  of  faiOi ; 
'  We  believe  in  the  same  organiiation  that  existed  b 
the  primitive  Church,  vii.  spostles,  prophets,  paabm. 
teachers,  evangelists,  etc.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of 
tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,' etc.  (jfiit.  o/atf  fit  RfSg.  Dr- 
nomtnotHHu  in  tke  U.  S.  p.  B48,  2d  edit.).  There  aenu 
to  us  to  lie  here  a  mixture  of  truth  and  ertnr  on  bi<h 
sides.  In  these  charisms  we  must  distintcuiah  bFtwean 
the  essence  and  the  temporary  form,  liie  finti*  pc> 
manent;  the  second  has  disappeared,  yet  breaks  out  at 
times  sporadically,  though  not  with  the  same  strength 
and  purity  as  in  the  apustolic  period.  In  tbe  Baton 
I,  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  first  entering  into 


inity,  CI 


id  freshnesi 


■h  pcculi 


isented  a 


of  the 
exhibition  of  what  was  extruordinsry  and  m 
exerted  a  mighty  attraction  upon  the  world,  witbost 
which  it  could  never  have  been  eonqueied.  Chriatian- 
ity,  however,  aims  to  incerporato  herself  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  enter  inte  all  its  conditions  and  spheres  of 
activi^  as  tbe  ruling  principle,  and  thus  to  became 
the  second,  higher  nature.     As  it  raises  tte  natarsl 

very  process  it  makes  the  supernatural  more  and  more 
natural.  These  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  i^ralion.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  as  fast  n 
the  reigning  power  of  heatheniim  is  broken,  tlwse 
charisms  which  exhiliited  most  of  the  miraculous  he- 
come  less  frequent,  and  after  the  fonnh  century  al- 
most entirely  disappear.  This  is  not  owing  to  a  failt 
of  Christisnity,  for  at  that  very  time  the  Churrji  pro- 
duced some  of  her  greatest  teachers,  her  Atbanasiis 
and  her  Ambrose,  her  Chrysoetom  and  her  Augnstins. 
It  is  rathera  result  of  its  vlctnry  over  the  world.  Spt> 
ituol  gifts,  bowerer,  did  not  then  fully  and  fimver  ds- 
appear ;  for  in  timet  of  great  awakening,  and  of  Iha 
power^t  descent  of  the  S|Hrit,  in  the  creative  epoclia 
'  the  Church,  we  now  and  then  observe  pbenoBwaa 


imllar 


of  the  first 


gradually  cease  again,  according  to  the  law  of  tha 
development  of  a  new  principle  as  just  statsd.     SuiA 
'experience  may  serve  to  conSmi  andilloslnts 
'iB  apostolk  age.     Id  Judging  tf 


facts  of  ei 
I  the  pheno 
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tbem.  monavar,  particularly  of  the  mua  of  legendi  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which  still  lays  claim  to  the  pei^ 
petiul  poaMsaion  of  the  gift  of  miracles,  we  muat  pro- 
csed  with  the  greatetit  caution  and  critical  diacrimina- 
tioo.  Id  view  of  the  oTer-valuation  of  charlanu  by 
tbe  Montanista  and  lrvin);it«>,  we  mu>t  never  forget 
that  Paul  puU  those  which  most  ibnn  free  Intpectioa, 
uitd  most  Tate]y  appear,  as  tbe  gift  of  tongues,  far  be- 
neath the  olherv,  which  pertain  to  the  regular  vital  sc- 
tioD  of  the  Churcb,  and  an  at  all  times  present  In 
Lir^er  or  imalier  msjsure,  at  the  gifts  of  wisdoTn,  of 
knowlediie,  of  teaching,  of  trying  spirits,  of  covem- 
m«nt,  and,  above  all,  of  love,  that  ijreatest,  most  valu- 
aUe,  most  useful,  and  most  enduring  of  all  tbe  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  (I  Cor.  xlii). 

"Finally,  a«  to  the  ttati'faation  of  the  chariims. 
Thoy  have  often  been  divided  inlo  eilraordinan-  or 
sapematural  Id  tbe  strict  sense,  and  otdinury  or  nstu. 
ral.  (So  by  Meander;  alio  by  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  Tke  L^t  aad  EpiMUt  of  SI.  Paul  [Loaaon,  ISoS]. 
i,  4a9.)  Bat  thL  la  improper,  for,  on  tbe  ono  hand, 
thav  all  rest  on  a  natural  basii,  even  the  gift  of  ml  a- 
claa  (upon  the  dominion  of  mind  over  body,  of  will 
over  matter);  and,  on  the  other,  tbey  are  all  super- 
DBtnral.  St.  Paul  derives  them  all  from  one  and  the 
■ame  Spirit,  and  it  is  only  tbeit  supemataral,  divine 
element,  that  makes  them  cbaiisms.  Nor,  according 
to  what  has  been  already  said,  can  the  division  Into 
.  permanent,  or  those  which  belong  to  the  Church  at  alt 

apostolic  period,  be  strictly  carried  out.     We  there- 
fore propose  a  psychological  class  i  Acs tion,  on  the  ba- 
H>  of  the  thrte  primary  JaaiiHti  n/lAe  touli  tbey  all 
being  capable  and  in  need  of  sanctiiication,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  bet,  leavinij  none  of  them  untouched, 
but  turning  them  all  to  the  edification  of  tbe  Church. 
With  this  cerresponds  also  tbe  class! Rcation  according 
to  the  dilTerent  bramAa  nfthe  Church-lift,  in  which  the 
■cllvity  of  one  ot  tbL  other  of  Iheao  facnllies  thus  i 
penutnrally  elevated  predomitutes.    This  would  gi 
Di  tbres  classes  of  charisms :  1.  Those  which  relate  i 
pecially  to/eelitp  and  aonh'p.    !.  Those  which  reli 
to  bwihiigt  and  lheol->fg.     6.  Those  which  nlala 
iMl  aai  CharTk  gtmtmmnU.     To  the  gifts  of  feeling  be- 
long speaking  with  tongues,  interpretation  of  tongues, 
and  inspired  prophetic  discourse;  to  the  theoretical 
class,  or  gifts  of  intellect,  belong  tbe  charisms  of  wis- 
dom  and  of  knowledge,  of  teaching  and  of  discerning 
spirits ;  to  tbe  practical  class,  or  gifts  of  will,  the  cha- 
risms of  iDinistration,  of  government,  and  of  miracles. 
Faith  lies  back  of  all,  aa  tbe  motive  power,  taking  up 
tho  whole  man,  and  liringing  nil  his  faculties  Into  con- 
tact with  the  divine  Spirit,  and  nnder  his  Influence 

On  the  special  gifts,  see  further  in  SchalT,  ffiit.  of 
the  ApOML  Chtavh,  §  I17-12D.  On  the  gift  of  tongues, 
Se3ToxQuEa,GiFTor.  See  also  Jortin,  Renua-kt  on 
EcelaifuHcai  f/iilory;  Doddridge,  Lccluret  on  Puru- 
statotogy ;  Meander,  Planting  an-l  Tratmtig,  ch.  i ;  De- 
litzsch,  Jtibliail  Piychologt/,  part  v  ;  Martansen,  CVw. 
Ham  DtgnalUi,  §  S3S-23I>;  Henog,  Real-Kitesilop.  iv, 
785  sq. ;  and  the  art.  Catbouc  Apostolic  Cborck  ; 
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aifttheil,  Lddwio  Priedrich,  a  native  of  Sna- 

Ua,  made  himself  a  name  In  ths  17th  century  by  his 
fanatical  denunciations  o'  the  Sute  Church  and  its 
ministers.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he 
began  to  write  during  the  Thirty- Years'  War.  Gifl- 
tbeit  not  only  opposed  the  religious  Institutions  of  his 
day,  but  also  believed  hlmsElf  called  to  warn  the  gov- 
ernments against  war  and  bloodshed.  For  this  object 
he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Ennland,  In  1&13'1S44,  Zm-en 
Britffe,  prrichlel  an  die  .VSchtigm  jn  England,  etc. ; 
tban,  in  1647,  bis  Eint  new  DKlaralion  out  Oritnl,  etc. 
He  continued  his  warnings  also  to  Cromwell,  and. 
among  other  thing>.  called  the  protector  "field-mar- 
obal  of  the  devil,  hi^jhwayman,  thief,  and  murderer." 
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After  wandering  over  more  than  the  half  of  Europe, 
ha  died  at  Amsterdam  In  IGII.  See  Arnold,  Kirthat. 
K.  Ktluriitl.  iii,  10;  BOhme,  B  BOehtr  v.  d.  Br/orma. 
Hon  itr  Kirche  in  fkslunj  (Altona,  1734,  p.  941  sq.) ; 
Henog,  JUat-Enc^dop.  v.  1S5.      (J.  N.  P.) 

aiger,GKOBOsMua<iSAVB,  an  eminent  divine  and 
scholar  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  In  Phil- 
adelphia June  e.  1822.  He  graduated  with  high  honor 
at  Nassau  Hall  in  1S4I,  and  studied  divinity  in  (he 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  in  18J4.  "  Soon 
after  finishing  bis  college  course  be  was  chosen  tutor 
in  New  Jersey  College.  This  position  be  held  till 
1846,  when  be  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  niathe- 
matica.  In  the, following  year  he  was  elected  adjunct 
professor  of  Greek,  and  in  ISM  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature.  He  held  this  chair  till  1865^ 
when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  died 
in  Pbilodelpbia  Oct  11, 1865.  Dr.  Giger  was  heartily 
attjclied  to  the  interests  of  the  college  with  which  he 
was  BO  long  connected.  He  bequeathed  to  it  his  li- 
brary, and  it  is  also  a  residuary  legatee  to  the  extent 
of  lliirtv  thousand  dollars."  He  also  Irft  legacies  to 
"Clio  Hall,"  one  of  the  college  societies,  and  to  the 
order  of  Masons. — Wilson's  Fittbgleri/m  ilitlarical  AU 

ariton  (Heb.  Gichon',  VH'l,  in  1  Kings  '.inx,  a 
stream,  as  breaking  forth  fttim  a  founUin ;  Sept.  in 
Gen,  li,  13  Vimv  v.  t.  Pijuiv,  in  1  Kings  I,  33,  38  Vtiv, 
in  2  Chron.  xxxU,  SO  fiiin'.  nndistinguishsbie  in  3 
Chmn.  xxxiii,  14 ;  Vnlg.  Gihou).  tlie  name  of  two  wa- 
ler-caurses,  Oeeenlns  compares  Job  xl,  23,  and  the 
Arabic  ji^lainMi  xoijiqhimit,  spoken  of  several  larger 
Asiatic  streams,  as  tbe  Ganges,  Araxes,  etc. 

1.  The  second  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  aahl  to 
flow  around  the  land  of  CvA  or  Ethiopia  (1  Gen.  11,  IS). 
What  river  is  actually  denoted  here  is  a  matter  of 
great  dispute  and  uncertainty;  perhaps  the  fnx  of  the 
country  in  question  has  been  so  greatly  changed  Binc« 
that  time  (although  the  present  tease  is  used  by  Uoaes 
in  the  description)  as  to  efface  the  distinctive  marks 
given.  See  I'ARAmss.  We  may  here  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  usual  interpretation,  and  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  Gesenins,  is  that  of  Josephns  (rtfuv,  Aitl.  i,  1 
S),  which  identlAes  the  Olhon  wHh  the  NtcE;  so  alsD 
the  Sept.,  which  in  Jer.  ii,  18,  for  Siiior  or  the  Nile, 
has  rifuiJ,  and  in  Eeclus.  xxiv,  37  puts  Tijuv  (A.  V. 
"Geon")  for  the  Kile.  The  Mohammedans  likewiae 
reckon  the  Nile  as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  (_Fmtd- 
grab,  det  Oritnlt.  i,  B04).  Others  rej^rd  the  Oxus  as 
meant  (RoaenmQller,Jif(rt*.l,l,p.  184;  Ritter,  £nft. 
i1,  480),  others  tlie  Araxes  (Iteland);  others  still  the 
Ganges  (Ewold,  Itr.  Gnch.  i,  331).— Winer,  i.  4!8. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  dilBcultie* 
not  less  inn'irmoanUble  than  the  first,  or  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held  also 
that  the  Gihon  was  tbe  Kile.  One  great  objection  to 
this  tbeorj-  is,  that  although  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  ftequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  river,  it 
nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrew* 
by  the  name  Glhon.  The  idea  seems  to  hare  orl^na- 
t»l  with  Ihe  Sept.  rendering  of  ^in^d  by  Tijuvin  Jer. 
ii,  IX :  but  it  Is  clear,  from  the  manner  in  whicli  tba 
tronslators  have  given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same 
passage,  that  they  had  no  conception  of  the  irne  mean- 
ing. Among  modem  writers,  Berthi'au  (quoted  by 
Delituch,  Cta/tii)  and  Kalisch  ('.'fBwfi)  have  not  ho»- 
itnled  to  support  this  Interpretation,  in  arcordsnce 
with  the  principle  they  adopt,  that  tbe  dpscription  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  Is  to  be  explained  accnrding  to  the 
most  ancient  notions  of  the  earth's  surface,  without 
reference  lo  Ihe  advances  made  in  later  times  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  Ifthis  hypothesis  be  adopted, 
it  certainly  explains  some  features  of  the  narrative, 
but,  so  far  trnm  removing  the  difficulty,  it  Introduces 
another  eqnally  great.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that 
the  opinlona  of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points  were  a* 
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coDtradictoiy  to  the  now  weU-lcDawD  nlatiana  ot  Uud 
ftDd  w*ter  nfl  the  recorded  impresaioiu  of  other  TuttoTu 
at  k  much  later  poriod.  At  prewnt  «r«  have  nathiog 
bat  categorical  auertian.  PaouiaUa  (11,  A),  iatlead, 
ncoHa  a  legend  that  the  Enphrates,  after  dinappear- 
ing  in  a  msnb,  rises  again  beyond  Ethiopia,  and  flovt 
through  Egypt  aa  the  Nile.  Arrian  (£171.  ^Ztx.  vL,  1) 
relates  that  Alexander,  an  finding  crocodilea  in  tho  In- 
dus, and  lieane  like  those  of  Egypt  on  the  bankgof  the 
Acciines,  imagined  that  be  had  discovered  the  floarcea 
of  the  Nile;  but  he  adds,  what  thoae  who  make  use  of 
this  puuage  do  not  flnd  it  convenient  to  quote,  that  on 
receiving  more  accurate  information  Alexander  aban- 
doned bis  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter  be  bad  writ- 
ten to  his  mother  Oljmpiaa  on  the  sabject.  It  is  but 
fair  to  eay  that  there  waa  at  one  time  a  theoi?  afloat 
that  the  Nile  rose  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauretania 
(Pliny,  a.  A',  v,  10). 

The  etymology  of  Gibon  (IH^S,  to  bunlforlh)  aeema 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a  awiftly-flowing,  impetuoua 
Btniam,  According  to  Golins  (tar.  A  mi.),  Jiekiat  I* 
the  name  given  to  the  Oxoi,  which  has,  on  ibis  ac- 
count, been  assumod  by  BoseninllUer,  Hartmann,  and 
Hichaalii  to  be  the  Gibon  of  Scripture.  But  the  Arax- 
ea,  too,  is  called  by  the  Persians  JitAun  ar-Rai,  and 
f^om  this  circumstance  it  haa  been  adopted  by  Retand, 
Galmet.  and  coionel  Chesney  aa  the  modem  represent- 
ative of  the  Gibon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
quoBtion  Is  not  to  i;e  decided  by  etymology  alone,  aa 
the  name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  riv- 
ers. That  theOihoD  should  be  ona  of  the  channala  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Cuphratca 
blls  into  the  Penlan  Golf,  was  essential  to  the  theory 
which  pbues  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  ShaC  el-Arab. 
Bochart  and  Iluet  contended  that  it  was  the  eastern- 
most of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered  it  to  be 
the  moat  westerly.  Hopkinfon  and  Junius,  conceiving 
that  Eden  was  (o  be  found  in  the  region  of  Anranitis 
( —  .4  udraitii,  jaiai  EdaiUii),  on  the  Euphrates,  were 
compelled  to  make  the  Gihon  coincido  with  the  Nshor- 
sar,  the  Uarsea  of  Amm,  Hare,  (xxiii,  6,  §  29).  That 
it  should  bo  the  Orontes  (Leolcrc),  tbo  Ganges  (Butt' 
mann  and  Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from 
the  side  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a  few  miles  north- 
ward of  the  sources  of  the  Araxcs  (Unk),  necessarily 
Ibilowed  from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theories. 
Risk  and  Varbragge  are  in  favor  of  the  Gyndes  of  the 
ancients  (Herod,  i,  1S9),  now  called  the  DiyUah,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol 
(Ogolino,  vol.  vii)  was  of  opinion  that  the  garden  of 
Eden  was  situated  in  the  region  of  the  Honntaina  of 
the  Moon.  Identirying  the  nson  with  the  Nile,  and 
the  Gihon  with  a  river  which  bis  editor,  Hyde,  ex- 
plaipi  Id  he  the  Niger,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  which 
is  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  Iliddekel  and  Prath 
are  rivers  of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these 
rivers  actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Honntaina  61  the 
Moon,  and  then  run  under  ground  tili  they  make  their 
oppiaranco  in  Asayria.  Equally  nnsatiafactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Epbraem  SyruB  that  the  fbar  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  In  a 
very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the  anr- 
rounding  diBtricla,  and,  after  passing  Doderneath  the 
sea,  come  to  light  again  in  different  quarters  ot  tbo 

Inasmuch  as  the  sacred  narrative  makes  it  evident 
Ibat  all  the  rivera  in  question  took  thebr  origin  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  we 
most  refer  the  Gihon  to  one  of  the  streama  of  the  same 
re^on,  namely,  the  lake  system  of  Central  Armenia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Van.  As  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  aow  sontheriy,  so  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  by  tlie  t^son  and  Gihon  are  Intendod  rivers  flow- 
ing northeriy,  probably  one  towards  the  Caspian,  and 
the  other  towanls  the  Enxine.  No  better  representa- 
tive ottho  Gihon  can  be  found  in  thia  region  than  tbo 
Jraxu('ApaE7c)  of  antiquity,  which,  as  we  have  seen. 
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to  this  day  bears  the  same  name  among  tbo  Araha. 
This  is  a  large  river  In  Armenia  Hajor,  which  takes  its 
rise  from  a  number  of  sources  in  Mount  Abas  (tk* 
present  Bin-Gol),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  span  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Eophratea 
(Strabo,  p.  531 ;  Pliny,  vi,  10;  Ptolemy,  v,  IS ;  §  3,  S, 
9).  The  general  course  may  be  described  as  east,  then 
south-east,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  north-easterly  diree- 

jnncUon  with  the  Cyrus  (Kur),  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  (C^l.  Montelth,  in  the  Lotubm  at«sr. 
Journ.  vol.  lii).  It  is  the  modem  Arrai  (Smith,  Diil. 
of  Clan.  Geogr.  s.  v.).     Sec  Eden. 

2.  A  fountain  near  Jentsalem,  to  which  the  young 
Solomon  was  taken  to  be  anointed  king  (1  Kings  i,  31, 
88),  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing  of  En-rogel,  wilt 
the  city  between  (ver.  D,  41),  but  its  direction  is  not 
indicated.  Subsequently  Heiekiah  "slopped  the  ^- 
per  water-course  [or  upper  outflow  of  tlu  waters]  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  stial^t  down  to  the  west  sids 
of  the  city  of  David"  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  80 ;  xixiii.U). 
This  wa!<,  perhaps,  on  occasion  of  the  approach  of  the 
Assyrian  army  under  Sennacherib,  when,  to  pievait 
the  tiesiegers  from  finding  water,  great  numbers  of  the 
people  labored  with  much  diligence  in  stopping  the 
water  of  the  fountains  withoat  the  city,  and  in  paitie- 
Dlar  ot "  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst  of  the 
land"  (2  Cbnin.  xxxii,  S,  4).  The  author  of  the  Unk 
ot  Sirach  (xlviii,  17)  also  Btatea  that  "Heiekiah 
brought  water  intoth*  midstof  the  dty;  bedngwith 
iron  into  the  rock,  and  built  fountains  for  tbo  waters." 
The  tbunUin  ot  Gi>v>n  is  aUo  mentioned  by  Josephn 
aa  lying  outside  the  city  {Vimr.AM.  vU,  14,  G).  Vnm, 
a  comparison  oftbese  pBBsagee,tbe  editor  otthe  /V<*- 
rial  BibU  (on  2  Chron.  xxxii)  arrived  at  the  amda- 
sion,  since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robinson  (SatortiBL,  i, 
S18),  that  there  existed  anciently  a  fountain  of  Gibon 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  city,  which  waa  "stopped"  or 
covered  over  by  Heiekiah,  and  its  waters  brought  by 
subterraneoos  channels  into  the  city.  Befm  that 
time  it  would  natnrall;  have  flawed  down  through  the 
valley  of  the  Gihon,  and  probably  formed  the  bcook 
which  was  stopped  at  the  same  time.  ><  The  fountain 
may  have  been  stopped,  and  its  waters  thus  sennd 
very  eaailj  by  digging  deep  and  erecting  over  it  <ac 
or  moTe  vaulted  subterranean  chambers.  Soanething 
of  the  very  sams  kind  is  stitl  seen  in  the  foontaha 
neat  Solomon's  Poob  beyond  Belfatehem,  where  the 
water  rises  in  subterranean  chambers,  to  which  tbste 
ia  no  access  except  down  a  narrow  shaft  like  a  welL 
In  this  way  the  waters  ot  Gihon  wonld  be  witfadrasm 
fhim  the  enemy  and  preserved  in  the  dty,  in  which 
(hey  would  seem  to  hare  been  distributed  among  vs.. 
rious  reservoirs  and  fountains."  From  all  these  dr- 
cumstanccs  there  seems  little  room  to  doul>t  that  an 
open  fbuntaln,  called  "the  fonntain  of  Gihon,"  did 
anciently  exist  on  the  west  aide  otthe  dty,  the  waten 
of  which  may  still  continue  to  flow  by  sabterraocua 
channels  down  to  the  ancient  Temple,  and  perhaps  to 
Siloam.  This  founUin  waa  probably  near  the  pinent 
Upper  Pool,  in  the  valley  west  of  Jerusalem.  Tto 
tipper  Pool  is  a  large  tank,  which  Is  dry  in  summer, 
but  In  the  rainy  season  becomes  full,  when  its  watass 
are  conductod  by  a  small,  rude  aqueduct  or  chanad 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  so  to  the  Pool  d 
HcKkiah  within  the  dty  (Robinson's  Rrttartia,  i, 
852,  612-&14).  Mr.  Williams  (ffo/y  Cits,  ii,  4S0)  eos- 
gesta  another  route  for  tbo  water  in  qnestion,  namely, 
Chat  the  upper  spring  of  Gihon  once  had  its  issue  co 
the  north  side  of  the  city,  not  tar  from  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  wheru  lu  waters  were  originally  received 
into  a  basin  called  the  Serpent's  Pool,  and  thence 
flowed  down  tbo  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  upps 
ontflow  Hezekiah  stopped,  and  bronght  the  water  by 
an  aqneduct  down  the  TyropiEon  to  the  Temple, 
whence  tlio  surplus  flawed  off  by  an  old  channel  to 
the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  and  waa  continued  throagk 
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■  new  bore  to  the  Pool  or  SUoni,  which  Mr.  Wit 
Umaa  think*  wm  the  Lovat  I'oei  of  lu.  xxU,  D,  II. 

Scbwui  (Palttl.  p.  !66)  liltewiM  confoundi  ths  lower 
apriiiK  of  Glbou  with  Siloam.  Tfaii  Uttir,  he  ttyt, 
baa  tbs  uuno  peculiar  qualitiaa  aa  tba  wiUr  of  a  dt- 
tam  round  IwtweBD  tha  caatie  oT  David  and  the  Tem- 
ple Mannt,  abowing  tha  eoune  of  the  now  cloeed  up- 
per fount  of  Gihon.  Prom  tbo  temu  of  the  firat  paa- 
aage  in  which  Gibon  la  meotianed  (1  Kioga  i,  S3,  38, 
46),  it  ii  evident  it  waa  at  a  h>wer  level  tlian  tha  citf 
— "BriuE  him  down  {OFll'iri)  upon  (i;)  Gihon"— 
"They  are  come  up (ibr")  from  thence."  Willi  thia 
agrees  a  later  mention  (rChron.  xxxlll,  U\  where  it 
is  culled  "  Gihon-in-tho-valley,"  the  word  rendered 
vollej  liein^;  naehtil  (^nj).  In  Ibia  Utter  place  Olhon 
ia  named  to  delicate  the  direction  uf  the  wall  built 
by  ManoMcb — "oulaldelhe  city  of  David,  oD  tha  west 
of  [rather  (0  b]  Gihon-ia-tbe-vallej  to  the  entnuce  of 
the  fieb-sate"  It  li  not  alaled  in  any  of  the  above 
peaaagea  that  Gibon  waa  a  aprlng;  but  the  only  te- 
rnaining  place  in  whieb  It  is  mentioned  suggests  that 
idea,  or  at  least  that  it  bad  given  Ita  nama  to  some 
water—"  Ileiekiab  alao  atopped  the  upper  aource  or 
iaaue  (Kx'ia,  trom  KS^,  to  ruab  forth ;  iaconcclly 
'watercourse'  in  A.V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon"  {! 
Chrou.  ixiii,  80).  If  the  place  Is  whicb  .Solomon 
vtM  brouijht  down  on  the  king's  mule  waa  Glhon-!n- 
the-valley— Bod  from  tha  tenna  above  noticed  it  aaems 
probable  that  it  was — then  the  "  upper  source"  would 
be  some  distanco  away,  and  it  a  higher  level.  Jose- 
phue  alao  apeaka  of  water  brought  to  the  tower  of  Hip- 
pjeus  C^*'"''!  ^1  '■  8)'  whicb  could  only  have  come 
from  the  west.  Tlia  following  are  therefore  tbo  views 
propounded  as  toita  real  import  and  locality :  (I)  Some 
affirm  that  Gibon  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  vallry 
of  Jehoahapbst,  and  that  it  is  compounded  of  the  woids 
K^a,  "a  valley,"  and  ',n,  "beauty,"  The  fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  which  rises  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  valley, 
had  originally  Sowed  Into  tbe  brook  Kidron,  but  waa 
utiflciaJlv  carried  by  a  conduit  across  the  ridge  of 
aion  (?)  to  the  Pool  of  Sitoim,  This  was  tha  lower 
watcr-eoureo  of  Gibon.  More  to  tbo  north  waa  an- 
ciontly  another  spring,  called  the  upper  waler-courae 
of  Gihon,  which  waa  atopped  or  sealed  in  the  time  of 
Heiekiah,  and  conveyed  to  tbe  weat  aide  of  (be  city 
or  David  (Lewin,  Jenaalrm,  p.  !1  sq.).  It  will  be 
•een  that  in  tbi»  tbeocv  the  "  cllv  i.f  David"  ia  iden- 
Ulied  with  Morieb.  (!)  Others  think  that  Gihon  was 
tbo  old  name  of  the  TyraptEsn  valley ;  that  the  Pool 
of  Siloam  was  tbe  "  lower  Gihon ;"  and  tbal  tbe  "  up- 
per Gihon"  was  only  the  table-land  north  of  tbe  Da- 
Diaicns  gate  (Williams,  thfy  Cirg,  i,  12-1,  supplement). 
(9)  Olberi  hold  that  Gihon  was  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  tha  valley  of  Ulnnom,  and  tfaat  tha  "up- 
per outflow"  was  at  tha  bead  of  Chat  villry  west  of 
tbe  city  (Rohinaon,  B.  R.  \,  34G).  (4)  An  English  eu- 
gtneer,  recently  sent  out  to  survey  the  waters  of  Je- 
rusalem, baa  reported  that  there  ia  not,  and  from  tha 
position  of  the  city  and  the  chjiacter  of  the  strata 
there  could  not  be,  any  perenniul  fountain  in  or  around 
Jortuatem.  Tbe  so-called  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  he 
aays,  is  supplied  by  tbe  leakage  from  the  great  cisterns 
under  tbe  'I'emple  area;  and  the  gieeullar  taste  of  its 
water  ia  occasioned  by  stagnation  and  Alth  (MS.  Re- 
port). If  this  be  BO,  then  Gibon  could  neither  be  a 
fountain  nor  a  perennbl  stream.  The  resulte  of  tbis 
BZaminaCion  of  authorities  may  be  thus  stated.  Tbe 
opper  fountain  of  Gibon  waa  In  the  hewl  of  the  valley 
of  Binnom,  and  a  stream  from  it  ran  down  through 
tbat  valley.  The  tountaio  was  covered  by  Heiekiab, 
and  the  water  bronght  into  the  city  of  David  by  a  con- 
cealed channel,  partly  bewn  in  the  rock.  Tliere  waa 
an  "upper"  and  a  "lower"  pool  in  this  valley.  A 
cloM  examination  of  the  place  tends  to  confirm  thei 


lolounlain  baa  yet  been  diaccvered,  nor  could 


it  be  without  extenaive  eicsvations;  but  a  section  of 
an  old  aqaeduct  waa  laid  bare  when  sinking  the  fuuir 
dations  of  tbe  new  cbnrch  on  (bo  northern  eummit  of 
7.h)u.  It  waa  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in 
places  exeavatad  in  tbe  rock,  and  its  direction  wa* 
from  west  to  eaat  (Bartlett,  ll'ufta  about  Jaiaalfm,  p- 
84).  Thia  may  be  a  portion  of  Heieklah'a  aqnedod 
from  Gibon;  and  it  may  have  carried  the  water  to 
the  Temple  area  as  well  as  to  Zion.  In  (he  valley 
of  Ilinnom,  aie  still  (wo  grea[  "poola;"  one  at  i(a 
bead,  ealied  Birhit  it-.tfamilla;  another  wea(  of  the 
pre«nl  Sion  gate  in  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  glen,  called 
BirttI  tt-SvUan.  The  fountain  or  rivulet  in  ques- 
lion  is  doubtleas  a  part  of  the  aqoeduct  syatem  of  Je- 
rusalem, all  of  it  pmbabiy  (racealile  to'  tbe  aupply 
from  the  pools  of  Solomon  at  Bethlehem.     See  Jk»0- 

Oil,  Jdas,  commonly  called  Dr.  Egidius,  was  one 

of  the  early  converts  to  the  Reformation  in  Spuin. 
las  born  at  Oliveio,  in  Aragon,  and  waa  cduca- 
t  the  Universit;'  of  AlcaU,  where  be  devoted  him. 
self  especially  to  the  Scholastic  theology.     After  bis 
ordination  be  lecame  canon-preacber  at  tbe  cathedral 
of  Seville,   and   professor  of  theology  at  Siguenia. 
Under  tbo  influence  of  Kodrigo  de  Vaier  (q.  v.)  ha 
was  led  to  the  careful  etndy  of  lbs  Bible,  and  the  ef- 
fect appeared  in  tbe  tlfta  and  power  of  hia  preaching, 
wbjch  was  soon  noiaed  abroad.     He  united  with  Vai- 
gaa  (q.  V.)  and  Ponce  de  la  Fnen(e  in  a  plan  for  dif- 
fusing practical  religious  lift.     In  11150  he  was  nom- 
inated by  tbe  emperoi*  to  the  biebopric  of  Tortose, 
and  this  preferment  excited  tbe  snger  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  seized  and  Imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  on  a 
charge  of  bercay.      Tha  emperor  and  the  chapter  of 
ville  interfered  In  bis  behalf;  bnt,  after  a  singular 
a!  (for  detail^  see  H'Crie),  he  waa  condemned  to 
.prisonmcnl  (I5S1),  from  which  be  was  released  in 
S5.     Ho  died  aoon  after.     His  remains  were  taken 
from  tbe  grave  by  order  of  the  Inqniallion,  and  burnt, 
(hose  of  a  La(benn  heretk.— M'Crle,  Reformatiom 
^^poto,  cb,  iv. 

OU'olal  (Hah.  GOalas',  'Vn,  perhaps  imgy  [Ge- 
aenlus],  or  vrigklii  [FDrst]-.  Sept.  FiXiiX),  one  of  the 
prieata  appointed  by  Kebemiab  to  aid  Zecbarbih  in  the 
musical  services  under  Ezra  at  tbe  dedication  of  the 
walla  of  Jerusalem  (Xeb.  xil,  3C).      B.C.  446. 

Ollbett  d«  la  Porr^e  (GUUbtrtiu  Perrritmia), 
Scholastic  theologian  and  follower  of  Abelard,  waa 
bom  at  Poitiers  in  1070.  He  studied  philosophy  undar 
Ilemard  of  Chartrcs,  and  theology  undar  Anaelni  and 
Radulfus  of  Laon.  He  began  to  lecture  at  Cbartrea, 
and  both  tbere  and  at  Paris  achieved  great  distinction 
IS  a  profound  logician  and  an  original  teacher.  In 
14S  bo  was  made  biihop  of  Poitiers,  but  did  not  give 
ip  his  meuphysical  pureuita.  He  treated  theology 
nore  as  a  metaphysician  than  as  ■  divine,  making 
nore  use  of  Aiiatotle  than  of  Scripture  or  of  the  fa- 
thers. Bis  style  waa  veiy  obacure.  Ha  was  a  thor- 
ough Realist  in  pblloaopby.  For  bia  Iheoriea  with  re- 
gard to  the  divine  nature  be  waa  accused  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Rheims  In  114S,  where  Bernard  of  Clairvanx 
beaded  the  prosecution  against  faim.  The  charge* 
ire  (bunded  on  the  following  propositions  of  Gilbert: 
That  the  divine  nature,  the  aubatance  of  God,  is  not 
God.  2.  Tbe  properties  of  the  divine  penians  are  not 
the  persons  themselves  j  snd  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity are  one  only  in  virtue  of  their  divinity.  8.  It  was 
not  the  divine  nature,  but  only  the  person  of  tbe  Word, 
that  became  incamste.  4.  There  ia  no  tneril  posaibla 
bnt  tbe  merit  of  Christ.  Gilbert  was  condemned, 
though  some  of  tbe  cardinals  voted  with  him.  Ha 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  remained 
afterwards  unmolested  in  bis  diocese.  He  died  in 
1164.  Gilbert  wrote  many  hooka,  part  of  which  are 
yet  in  MS.  Amons  those  printed  are  Oimmimlaniit 
in  {Hoftiar  Sbm  dt  TVwHfafe  of  BoethlBS,  publisbed  i* 
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Boethii  Opera  (BUe.  15T0.  fgl.)  —Librr  mi  Priitdpi- 
onm,  piiL>.  in  Hennolaas  Burbuins's  edition  of  Aristo- 
tle. See  Haur^u,  FhilMopiU  SeoUutigue,  i,  296  iq.  j 
Cousin,  Introd.  Qui  Ouvragei  iiUdili  d'AMIanlt  Biur, 
DrritliiigliHl,  ii,  609  iq. ;  Neander,  Ci.  Hiiloiy,  Iv,  410, 
161 ;  Neander.  Hiitory  o/Dogmat,  p.  489,  497 ;  Hoafar, 
NmtB.  Biog,  Generak,  xx,  484. 

Ollbert,  Ellpllalat  ^mteeler,  D.D.,  a  Pnsby- 
(Mian  minister,  and  president  of  Dels  vare  College,  nraa 
bom  at  I^banon,  Cnlumbia  Co.,  M.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 1793, 
■ad  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813.  After  coni- 
pletint;  his  theological  course  *t  Princeton,  he  w*a  li- 
ecniKd  in  1817,  went  on  a  miaaion  to  the  Weal,  and  on 
big  return  was  elected  pastor  of  the  Second  Prealiyte- 
rUn  Cbuicb  in  Wilminijton,  Del.  He  was  frequently 
engaged  in  nilsaianary  laliorB  ;  and,  on  being  released 
from  hia  charge  at  Wilmington  in  1834,  lu  iMcanie 
•gent  Tor  tbe  American  Education  Society,  but  resitt- 
ed on  being  cbnsen  president  of  Delnirare  College.  In 
1835  he  returned  to  Wilmington,  where  he  remained 
till  1841,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the  presidency  of 
Delaware  College.  After  a  second  resignation  of  this 
office  in  1847,  he  was  Installed  pastor  of  tbe  Western 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  died  July  81, 
1853.  He  published  Tht  LtUtri  of  Paid  and  Amiau  t 
two  tracts,  viz.  flepenerof™  and  Peneetmnct;  three 
•Jticles  in  the  Prab.  ReciaB,  viz,  Gtologt/,  The  Apoca- 
^IMr,  and  JfiJfenariamnn. — Sprague,  Aimali,  iv,  69S. 

Gilbert,  Oad  amlth,  a  minister  of  tbe  Hethodist 
Eldscopal  Church,  was  horn  ia  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticDt,  Septf  mbcr  22, 1814.  He  studied  at  tbe  Wesley- 
an  University  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  but  for 
aeveral  years  he  turned  his  attention  to  secular  pur- 
■aits.  In  \9ii  he  Joined  tbe  New  York  Conference, 
and  was  stationed  at  New  Milford,  Connecticnt.  Sab- 
sequently  ho  was  stationed  at  Woodburj-  and  Woloott- 
TiHe.  In  1S47  he  located,  and  removed  to  Louisiana 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  who  died  during 
tbe  same  year.  While  at  tbe  South,  however,  be  had 
charge  of  the  Methodist  Church  st  Opelousas,  La.  In 
J948  he  rclumcil  and  joined  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference, and  was  stationed  at  Greenport,  L.  I.  After 
that  bo  was  sUtioned  at  Southport,  Conn.,  First  Place, 
Brooklyn,  and  Rve,  N.  Y.  In  1855  he  was  agent  for  ! 
the  Wesleyan  Universit}-.  In  1856  he  was  stationed 
■t  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  at  Second  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I..  De  Kalb  Ave- 
nne,  Brooklyn,  Tompkins  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  which  so- 
dety  he  organiicd.  His  last  appointment  was  Sootb- 
part,Conn.  H^  died  in  New  Haven,  August  1,1866. 
SIrortly  before  his  death  he  praised  God.  saying,  "This 
bouse  is  as  that  of  Obed-Edom,  where  tbe  ark  of  tlie 
Lord  rested ;  it  is  the  gate  of  taearen  ;  heaven  has  come 
down  to  earth;  the  angels  are  here.  This  disease  is 
drawing  my  body  down  to  earth,  but  Jesus  is  drawing 
my  soul  up  to  heaven ;  I  shall  soon  lie  there."  And 
Just  i>erore  be  ceased  to  live  on  earth  he  said,  "  Is  this 
dying?  it  is  felicity!  O how  precious  Jesus  is!  Glo- 
ry, halielubb !"— J/ioiifcs  of  Confenaca,  1867,  p.  77. 

Gilbert,  Joaepb,  an  English  Independent  minis- 
ter, waa  bom  in  1778,  and  was  for  many  vears  pastor 
at  Nottingham  ;  died  in  1853.  He  wrote  The  Chnlim 
AtonemtiU  (Con|;.  Lecture,  London,  1836,  Bvo ;  2d  edit. 
18E2).  See  liriHili  Critic,  ■x-x.\,ViD;  Lifi  rf  GUbeH.hi 
his  widow  (l.ond.  1853,  IZmo);  Djrling,  CVc^..Billi- 
agrapUca,  i,  1264;  Allibone,  DidUmani  nfAulAon,  i, 
668. 

Gilbert  of  BampriDgham  (Gdilbebt),  St., 
founder  of  the  orderof  Gilbertines,  was  the  son  of  Jos- 
•elin,  lord  of  Sempringham  and  Tirington,  and  was 
bom  in  108.^.  After  completing  his  studies  st  Paris, 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
received  from  his  ftthcr  the  stewardship  of  two  estates. 
He  then  founded  a  house  fcr  seven  poor  maidens  who 
bad  rciwlvpd  to  lead  a  life  of  chastity,  and  who  made 
Towe  of  absolute  seclnsioQ.    Tbe^  were  attended  only 
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poor  laborers,  whom  he  also  subjected  to  certain  nia 
and  observances.  As  simiUr  institutions  were  eaem 
erected  in  other  places,  Gilbert  requested  pope  Eng«M 
HI  to  incorporate  his  foundation  with  tbe  Cistecdana. 
Eugene  not  complying  with  the  request,  he  waa  obliged 
to  provide  in  some  other  way  for  the  guidance  of  hit 
congregations,  and  in  that  view  attached  a  conTent  sf 
canons  to  each  nunnery,  (Naming  at  the  uma  tiiae 
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veiy  strict  mice  to  keep  them  each  separate ;  be  placed 
tbe  nuns  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  cu- 
ons  ander  that  of  St.  Augustine.  Tbe  institotka 
counted  some  3SO0  men  and  several  thousand  wonca 
among  its  members,  and  hospitals  for  the  poor,  tb* 
sick,  widows,  and  orphans  were  connected  with  tbdr 
regular  establishments.  Gilbert  died  in  1189,  aged 
106  years.  The  strictness  of  his  life  bad  not  protcctad 
'  him  from  calumny.  He  wai,  however,  canonised  W 
pope  Innocent  III  in  I2D2.  At  the  time  of  tbe  Utfai- 
malion  tbe  order  possessed  21  boases,  and  II  double 
convents  inhabited  by  both  nuns  and  monks,  bnt  they 
were  so  strictly  divided  that  the  nuns  received  eve« 
communion  through  a  window,  and  tbe  canona  adaiia- 
istered  the  extreme  unction  to  dying  nuns  wltbeat 
seeing  them.  Whenever  it  became  abaolately  neeea- 
aaiy  that  a  nun  and  monk  sbonid  bold  communicalioa 
with  each  otber,  a  witness  waa  obliged  to  atteadi 
hence  a  body  of  ten  canons  was  appointed.  togecLo- 
with  a  number  of  lay  brethren,  subject  to  tbe  rwle  of 
Citeanx.  Tbe  order  waa  never  propagated  oQtaide  af 
England.  The  rule  of  the  order  is  given  in  full  ti^ 
Holstenina  (torn.  ii).  See  Hnrter,  Itmoetmt  III  m.  a 
^nl^nuwoi,  iv,  230;  Herrog,  firatfacyUop.  v,  411 
sq. :  Boefer,  JVom,  Biog,  Gin.  xx,  488. 

Gilbertines.     See  GiLBEnr  of  SEitPi(tic«BaM. 

Gllbo'a  [many  Cirboa]  (Heb.  CiBio'e,  73>f.  heS- 
tag  ipring.  prob.  from  a  neighboring  fbuntaio ;  SefL 
and  Joseph,  ^n/.vi,  14,  2.  alio  Euseb.  Ohm.  ra^en'), 
usually  caUed  ifoutU  GUboa  (rilVm  -.t^X  a  monnlain 
near  which  (according  to  some)  Gideon  pitched  on  tic 
ere  of  his  overthmw  with  the  Jlidianitcs  (Jndg.  vii.  1 
[see  GiLKAD,  2]):  but  especially  memorable  foe  the 
defeat  of  Saulbv  the  Philistines,  where  his  three  ms 
were  slain,  and  where  he  himself  died  by  his  own  hsnd 
(I  Sam.  ixviii,  4 ;  xxxl,  1-8 :  2  Sam.  i,  6-21 ;  xii.  11; 
1  Chron.  x,  1,  8).  When  the  tidings  were  carried  l» 
David,  he  broke  out  into  this  pathetic  strain:  ■■¥■ 
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lirect  OUT  attaotkni  to  the  mmintnliia  wbich  bound  lbs 
great  plain  of  EtdneloD  on  tha  soiith-eut,  and  are  in- 
terposed between  it  and  Iha  Jonlun  valley.  (See  SUn- 
Ie7'a  Sinai  and  PalaHne,  p.  337.)  Hers  there  are  a 
Qumlfar  of  ridges,  with  a  ganeml  direction  from  nortb- 
weet  to  Mutb-eaat,  HparaCed  b;  valley  running  in  the 
aanie  directioD.  The  largeit  of  Iliese  valleya  ia  tbe 
sooth emm cut :  it  is  a  broad,  deep  plain,  abont  two 
milefl  and  a  half  wide,  snd  lending  direct  into  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  This  ia  supposed  to  bo  distinctively  (for 
tha  plain  of  Esdraelon  ia  eometimes  so  called)  tbe  VaU 
le^  of  Jeireel.  Tbo  higher  mountains  wbich  bound 
it  OS  the  south  nndoubtedly  furni  Mount  Gilboa.  Eu- 
■ebius  mentioDB  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  aa  lying  six 
Tuiles  from  Scytbopolie,  wilbatari^  village  upon  them 
called  CeOiu  (rt^^uiic).  Tbcre  is  still,  indeed,  an  in- 
habited village,  in  whoH  name  of  Jelioa  that  of  Gilboa 
may  tie  recognised  (Robinson's  SttearcAa,  ill,  157, 170). 
'rbe  fonntiin  implied  in  the  name  Gilboa  may  lio  that 
mentioned  by  Willbin  of  Tyre  (sxii,  -26)  under  tbe 
name  of  Tubania  ("j^S  SIS),  being  the  largo  Ibuntain 
■till  found  at  tbe  north-eastern  base,  half  a  mile  from 
the  rnins,  called  in  Scripture  botb  the  "Wall  of  Ha- 
rod"  (Judg.  vii,  1)  and  "Tho  fountain  of  Jaireel"  (1 
Sun.  ixix,  1),  and  now  called  Ain-Jalud.     See  lU- 

A  knowledge  at  the  topography  of  this  region  gives 
gremt  vividness  to  several  of  (be  Scripture  narratives, 
bnt  especially  to  that  of  the  fatU  battle  in  which  Saut 
fell,  Tbe  range  abeut  six  miles  north  of  Gilboa,  and 
i~€  Dearly  equal  elevation  and  lengtlt,  was  anciently 
called  tbe  "bill  of  Moreh"  (Jodg.  vii,  1),  bnt  now  Je- 
liel  ed-Duhy  (and  by  trsveUers  "  Little  Hermon"). 
The  intervaning  valley,  named  from  the  city  of  Jei- 
reel at  the  western  extremity  of  Gilboa,  has  at  its  east- 
ern end,  overlooking  tbe  Jordan,  the  mound  and  ruins 
of  Bethsbean.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and 
near  the  base  of  Moreh,  stands  Sbunem;  and  away  be- 
hind the  latter  bill,  hidden  from  view,  is  the  village  of 
Eador.  The  Fhitistinas  encamped  on  the  north.sids 
al  the  valley  at  Sbunem ;  and  Saul  took  Dp  s  position 
by  the  fountain  of  Jeireel,  at  the  base  of  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  zxviil,  4 ;  xxix,  1).  From  the  brow  of  the  bill 
above  the  camp  Saul  bod  a  Full  view  of  tbe  enemy, 
andbewsa  struck  with  terror  attheirnnmi)ers(xxviil, 
5).  Tbe  position  be  had  cbosan  was  a  bad  one.  There 
is  a  gradual  descent  in  tbe  valley  ttoia  Sbunem  to  the 
base  of  Gilboa  at  tba  fountain,  while  immediately  be- 
hind it  (be  hill  rises  steep  and  rocky.  Tlia  PhilisCinas 
had  all  Che  advantage  of  tbe  gentle  descent  for  their 
attack,  and  both  front  sod  flanks  of  the  Islaeliles  were 
exposeil,  enil  retreat  almost  ioiposslble  up  the  steep 
hill  aide.  On  tlio  nl^ht  before  the  battle  Saut  went  to 
Endor.  The  battle  seams  to  have  l>egun  early  in  tho 
morning,  when  (be  king  was  wearied  and  dispirited 
(xxviii,  19).  The  IsraeUles  were  broken  at  once  by 
the  fierce  onset  of  the  enamy,  and  the  slaughter  was 
tarrible  as  they  attempted  to  See  up  tho  sides  of  Gil- 
boa. While  the  terror-stricken  masses  ware  cUnilier- 
ing  np  the  rugged  slopes,  they  were  completely  ex- 
posed to  tbe  arrows  of  tbe  Philistine  archers.  "  Tboy 
fell  down  slain  in  Uount  Gilboa"  (xxxi.  1);  "Tbe 
Philiitines  followed  hani  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  sons," 
probably  when  tbey  tried  to  rally  their  tnwpa.  Tbe 
three  son*  fell  beside  their  father;  "end  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archen  hit  him  ;  and 
he  was  sore  wounded  of  tba  archers"  (ver.  B).  Daviii 
hsi  caught  tbe  peculiarity  of  the  position  In  his  ode: 
"Tbe  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  the  high  places;" 
and,  "  Jonatbin,  thou  wast  slain  upon  thine  high 
places"  (i  Sim.  1,  ID,  2d).  Tbe  stripping  and  muti- 
lating of  the  sUin  is  characteristic  of  Che  Arab  tribes 
to  this  dsy,  and  Porter  witnessed  some  tearfnt  Instances 
of  it  in  1R5S  near  this  same  spot  {fJatiiiookfiiT  S.  and 
P.  p,  B55).  The  Philistines  look  tbe  body  of  Saul  and 
fastened  It  to  the  wall  of  the  neigbboring  fortress  of 
"    '   '  'a  whence  It  was  snitcbed  by  a  few 
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brave  men  trrtm  Jabeah-Gllead,  on  the  oppodte  slda  of 
the  Jordan  (SUuley,  Jamih  Charck,  ii.  80  sq.).  See 
Saul, 

The  ridge  of  Gilboa  is  bleak  and  bare  (Wilson,  Landi 
(if  Bible,  ii,  85 ;  Klirst  derives  from  thb  fact  the  name 
of  the  mountain,  <).  d.  ban  land,  f^m  ^31,  Hab.  Lex. 
s.  v.).  The  soil  is  scanty,  and  tbo  gray  limestone 
rocks  crop  out  in  Jagged  cliffs  and  naked  crowns,  giv- 
ing the  whole  a  touk  of  painful  barrenness.  One 
would  almost  think,  on  luuking  at  it,  (hat  David's 
words  were  prophetic  (Van  da  Velde,  iVarrariK.  ii,  369). 
Tbe  highest  point  of  Gilboa  is  said  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  mm  feat  above  the  sea,  and  1200  abovo 
the  valley  of  Jeireel  (Van  da  Valda,  JlfniDir,  p.  178). 
Tba  range  of  Gillwa  extends  In  length  some  ten  miles 
from  W.  to  K.  Tbe  modern  local  name  ia  JtbelFutiah, 
and  the  highest  point  Is  crowned  by  a  village  and  wely 
called  Wrzar  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  S5S). 

OUdas  TKB  Wise,  the  first  British  historian,  wus 
bom  in  the  year  611  (according  to  Bade,  433),  became 
scliolar  to  litutus  abbot  of  Hcirgan,  and  was  made 
afterwards  abbot  of  Bangor.  Tbe  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertnin.  The  legendary  accoonts  of  him  differ  so 
much  tliat  Bule  and  Usher  suppose  there  were  two  of 
tbe  same  name,  while  others  doubt  tbe  existence  of 
any  such  person.  .  "In  truth,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  ob. 
serves,  in  his  intmdactloD  to  the  Latin  text  of  Gilda* 
dt  Exeidio  Britamtia:  'We  an  unable  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  Co  the  parentage  of  Gildos,  his  country,  or 
even  bis  name,  the  period  when  ha  lived,  or  the  works 
of  wbich  be  was  the  author.'  Mr.  T.  Wright  a(tempta 
to  show  that  Gildos  Is  a  fsbuloDs  person,  and  his  his- 
tory tho  forgery  of  'some  Anglo-Saxon  or  foreign 
priest  of  the  T(h  oonturj-'  (Bioff.  Brit.  lit.  Anglo-Sax- 
on period,  p.  115-134).  Bnt  SCavanion,  Lappentierg, 
and  others,  while  admitting  tbe  fkbaloos  character  of 
the  common  accounts,  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  Gil- 
dos really  lived  somewhere  near  tbe  time  usually 
stated"  (G^iiil  C^Jop.  s.  v.).  Tbe  writings  which 
pass  nnder  his  name  are  valuable  for  th«r  antlquiCi-, 
and  as  containing  the  only  information  we  have  of  the 
times  in  which  he  MTota ;  altboogli  Gibbon  describes 
him  as  "a  monk  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  bu- 

an,  and  strsngely  disllgarea  the  slate  of  Britain  at  the 
time  of  its  ncparation  from  vhe  Roman  empire."  Tbey 
are,  (1)  Librr  Qntrubu  dt  txddio  BrUamia,  etc.,  a 
pictnre  of  tbe  evils  of  the  times  and  of  the  previous 
ages  of  British  history ;— (2)  Gutigatiii  OnHn.  EtcU: 
(Reproach  on  the  Clergy),  a  sad  account  of  abomina- 
tions and  vicps  impoted  io  the  clergy.  They  are  given 
in  Gale's  IliH.  Brit.,  etc,,  Scriptora  xB  (Oxon.  1091, 
fol.),  and  In  the  Workt  of  GUdai  and  A'snniis,  trans- 
lated bv  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1841, 8ro) ;  also  in  Gale,  Rt- 
nmAngl.  Scnpl.  Vtlera  (I6ftl-87,  8  vols,  fol.) :  but  the 
beat  edition  is  that  putillahed  In  1888  by  the  Historical 
Society,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stivenson.  There 
are  three  Engtiah  translations  of  it :  one  by  Hablng- 
ton  (Lond.  1638,  Hvo)  i  another,  entitled  A  DocripAm 
r\f  ike  Stala  nf  Gnat  Brilaiit,  tcrilltn  tStrm  hundred 
gmrtt  tince  (London,  1652, 12mo) ;  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Giles,  but  based  on  that  of  Uabington,  and  published 
in  Bohn's  Amupiarian  LUtrary  (1848).  See  Wright, 
Lc;  Poeto,  BriliiA  Raeareitti  Englith  Csdapadia; 
Clarke,  Slice,  of  Sacred  LiUralart,  vol.  L 

aildar.  Wti.T.iAN  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Hethodist 
Episcopal  Chnrcb,  was  bom  In  PhlUdelphia  Sept.  IT, 
1M2,  and  wai  educated  at  Iha  Wesleyan  University. 
He  entered  the  Phllit-lelpbla  Conference  in  ISSB,  and 
after  three  years'  praaehing  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  retire  from  active  service.  About  1640  ha  estab. 
lished  at  rhiladelphia  the  Piarl  and  RepoiHary,  an  in- 
dependent Methodist  paper.  For  some  years  be  was 
prhicipal  of  the  Female  Institute  at  Boidenlown,  K.  J. 
He  afterwards  became  president  of  Flashing  Female 
College,  at  St.  Thomas's  Ball,  Flushing,  L.  I.    WbUe 
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■t  Bordenlown  he  eitabllabed  the  IMerary  Rrgitter, 
which  be  edited  for  several  ytan.  In  ]BG2  be  becune 
chaplain  of  the  JOth  New-York  Regiment,  uid  ihund 
in  mil  iu  campoigna,  follovriag  his  charge  into  every 
battJe.  In  UOa  be  vu  taken  with  typlioid  feTer, 
wbicb  greatly  impaired  hit  atrengtb.  Us  returned  to 
hla  post  bcfcire  he  was  in  lit  physical  condition  to  do 
•0,  and,  wbile  atteodiiif;  to  bis  dutlea  in  the  regiment- 
al Jiospital,  ho  contractsd  Bmnll-poi,  of  which  he  died 
at  Culpepper,  Va.,  April  13, 1SS4.  No  chaplain  in  the 
army  had  a  stronger  bold  upon  the  aflVction  and  con- 
fidence of  the  men  than  Mr.  Gilder.  Shortly  before 
bi»  death  he  said  to  bis  son,  "I  am  in  thchanda  of  one 
whom  I  can  tniatj  I  (eel  that  I  am  perfectly  safe;" 
and  when  lie  could  no  longer  Fpeak,  be  intimated  by 
signs  that  all  was  ve]\.~ilviula  o/Cun/emuet,  186!), 
p.  81. 

aU'ead  (Heb.  GUad',  ITbi,  generally  with  the 
article  prefixed,  when  applied  to  the  region  or  mono- 
tiin;  properly  a  stony  district,  hence,  according  to 
Gen.  TKsi,  41,  heap  or  hill  of  Itslimimy ;  Sept.  Va\a- 
61),  the  name  of  aeveral  men,  also  of  a  region 
mountain,  and  perhaps  a  city.  The  name  Gileod, 
uanal  in  Palestine,  deseribci  the  physical  aspect  of  tbo 
country.  It  signifies  "  a  bard,  rocky  region  ;"  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  with  Bashan, 
the  other  great  trans-Jorilunic  province,  which  is,  as 
the  name  implies,  a  "  level,  fertile  tract."  The  state- 
ments in  Gen.  xxxi,  iS,  are  not  opposed  to  this  ety- 
mology. The  old  name  of  the  district  was  ns^»  (Gil- 
ead),  bat,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pronDneiation,  the 
radical  letters  being  retained,  the  meaning  was  rnade 
beauUfully  applicable  to  tbe  "  heap  of  stones"  Jacob 
and  Laban  hod  built  up—"  and  Laban  said,  this  htap 
(^1)  is  a  Kitata  (-17)  between  me  and  tbce  this  day. 
Tbcrefbre  was  the  name  of  it  called  GaUtd"  Osi», 
"the  heap  of  witness").  Those  acquainted  with  the 
modern  Arelis  and  their  literatnre  will  see  how  in- 
tensely sucli  a  play  upon  tbe  word  woulJ  be  apprecia- 
ted by  them.  This  Gulerd  couhl  not  have  been  far 
from  Mahiniim,  and  was  doubtless  one  of  those  round- 
ed eminencea  to  the  nartbuani  which  overlook  the 
broad  plateaa  of  Bashan  (Gen.  xf xi,  25 ;  xxiii,  1,  S). 
See  Galbrd. 

1.  A  tnountainons  rrginneastof  lite  Jordan;  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian 
plateaa,  and  on  the  south  by  Moab  and  Animnn  (Gen. 
xxxi,  SI;  Deut.  lii,  I'i-IT),  properly  extending  from 
the  parallel  Of  Rnhboth-Ammon  on  the  south  to  the 
river  Hieromax  on  the  north.  1'he  same  name,  bnw- 
ercr,  was  giren  to  the  nilge  extending  between  tlicse 
parallels.  \Ttth  tbo  exception  of  the  narrow  strip  of 
plain  ^ng  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  tbe  mountain',  in 
bet,  cover  the  whole  legJoD ;  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  "Mount  Gilead"  (Gen.  sixi,  25),  TJ^Jn  1" ; 
CDmp.Deut.lii,]2;  Jer. 1, 19), sometimes  "the  land  of 
Gilead"  (Numb,xxxii,],  isia  T'^X;  compare  Deut. 
xxxiv,  1 ;  Numb,  ixxiv,  !?';'  Zech.  X,  10),  and  some- 
times si  mptv  "Gilead"  (Psa.lx.T;  Gen.  xxxvii,  S3; 
Numb,  xxxii,  40;  Josh,  xvii,  1;  Amos  I,  S);  but  a 
comparison  of  the  several  passages  shows  that  they 
all  mean  the  same  thing.  There  is  no  evidence,  in 
Fact,  that  any  particular  mountain  was  meant  by 
Mount  Gilead  more  than  by  Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iil, 
3) — they  both  comprehend  the  whole  nnge,  and  the 
range  of  Gilead  cmUrnced  the  whole  province,  or  group 
of  mountains  vaguely  stated  by  Easebius  (finomatl.  s. 
v.  Vn\nti?)  to  be  connected  tvifh  I^banon  by  meana 
of  Mount  Hermon.  It  begins  not  far  from  the  latter, 
and  extends  southward  to  tlie  sources  of  the  brooks 
Jabbok  and  Arnon,  thus  enclosing  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxi,  21; 
Cant.  iT,  1).  According  to  Michaelis  (.Iftw.  Richt,  i, 
86X  this  mounUin,  which  gave  its  name  la  the  coun- 
try so  called,  must  even  be  situated  beyond  the  region 
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sketched  in  our  maps,  and  somewbcra  alnut  tbe  E» 
pbrates.  But  this  ia  bnciful.  Strictly,  the  naw 
comprehends  the  mountainous  region  aoBth  of  tbe  rivH 

east  of  the  Jonlan  ;  and  one  ridge  is  still  named  Jiir\ 
Jelad  or  Jelud,  from  the  rubied  towtia  so  called  upca 
it  (Burckbardt,  TratfU  in  Sfria,  p.  US;  Rotiiiuc*  ■ 
Jlratarcia,  li,  243,  306;  App.  p.  16;).  Tbe  imhaU- 
■nts  were  called  GUeadiUi  (Judg.  i,  S ;  !  King*  it, 
2S). 

I.  AntioniD/'tkrerTiJory.— (a.)GiIeadi>(UBall<-. 
therefore,  the  name  of  a  large  district  beyvad  tbe  Itm- 
dan,  continually  mentioned  in  the  Scripbua  in  ci«- 
tradistinction  to,  or  apart  from,  Bashan  (DanL  iii.  13 
Joeb.  xii,  5 ;  xiii,  11 ;  xvli,  1 ;  2  King*  x.  31 ;  1  Chne. 
T,  IG',  Uicah  vii,  14);  though,  to  jndse  from  its  po- 
graphical  poaition  (as  given  Numb,  xxx'd,  t6;  Dm. 
iii,  12),  it  must  have  comprised  the  entire  poaseaBODf 
of  the  two  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  aven  th» 
southern  paitofManasscb(DeuL  iii,  13;  Numb,  xxxii. 
40;  Josh,  xvii,  S-C);  corresponding  to  tbe  region  wn 
called  tl-Bita  and  JAeLAfiaa.  &)metimes  it  is  |«t 
for  the  territory  of  Gad  and  Reuben  alone  (Paa.  lx,9; 
cviii,0);  at  others  far  the  tribe  of  Gad  only  (Judg.  T. 
17 ;  comp.  v,  16),  although  tbi*  usage  ia  not  cwutaat, 
and  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  T,  the  land  of  Gad  and  GUewi  arr 
Joined.  The  cities  Itamotb,  Jabeah,  and  Jaaer  an 
ususlly  designated  as  lying  id  Gilead. 

There  is  n  special  descriptive  term,  which  may  al- 
most be  r<^arded  as  a  proper  name,  used  to  denote  ilx 
great  plateaa  which  borden  Gilead  on  tha  aootb  lal 
east.  Tbe  refuge-city  Beier  is  aaid  to  be  "in  Uw 
conntrj-  of  tho  Miliar"  (Dent,  iv,  48) ;  and  Jcrrroab 
(zlviii,  21)  says,  "Judgment  is  come  upon  tlie  conntTT 
of  the  MMor"  (see  also  Josh.  liii.  9, 16. 17,21 ;  xi,  f). 
JftiAor  ('ilC'a  and  '^bo)  aignifiea  a  "level  plaia"  ot 
"  tible-land ;"  and  no  word  conld  be  more  api^icaUe. 
This  is  one  among  many  examplea  of  the  tnluule  ac- 
curacy of  Bible  topography.     Sec  Hisror. 

The  extent  of  Gilead  in  Ibis  general  sente  we  ni 
ascertain  with  tolerable  exactness  from  inddenta)  »>- 
ticesin  the  Holy  Scriptnres.  The  Jordan  was  its  vrst- 
em  border  (1  Sam,  xiii,  7 ;  2  Kings  x,  33).  A  nxDpat* 
ison  of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the  rjvs 
Hieromax,  the  modem  Sberiat  el-MandbiiT,  teparattJ 
it  ttota  Bashan  on  tbe  north.  "Half  Gilead"  b  stal 
to  have  been  possessed  by  Si hon,  king  of  tbe  Amoritef. 
and  the  other  half  by  Og,  king  of  Bashan  ;  uhI  the 
river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the  two  king- 
doms (Deut.  iii,  12;  Josh,  xii,  I-b).  Tho  half  ofCB- 
ead  possessed  by  Og  must  therefore  have  be*n  nonh 
of  tbe  Jabbok.  It  Is  also  stated  tbat  the  territory  if 
the  tribe  ofGad  extended  along  the  Jordan  vallrr  te 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  {Josh.  xiii.  27);  and  yet  ■'off  Ei- 
shan"  was  given  to  Hanaseeh  (ver.  30).  We  tberrfm 
conclude  that  Uie  deep  glen  of  the  UhTomaz,  wlBrt 
runs  eastward,  on  the  parallel  of  the  south  rad  of  tht 
Soa  of  Galilee,  was  the  dividing  line  between  Bathn 
and  Gilead.  Iforth  of  that  glen  atretches  out  a  fit, 
fertile  plateau,  inch  as  the  name  Bajkan  (-;rz,  Gkr 
the  Arabic  (niAiiA, signifies  "soft  and  level  soil")  woilil 
suggest;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the  roofA  asc 
rugired,  yet  picturesque  hill  conntrj',  for  which  Gilei^ 
is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter,  in  Jmrmal  f/Sat.lM. 
July,  lSa4,  p.  284  sq. ;  compare  It.  Jan.  18G2.  p.  Set.) 
On  tbe  east  the  mountain  range  melts  airay  graduiUj 
into  the  high  plateau  of  Araliia.  Tbe  lioundary  f/ 
Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly  defined,  but  It  may  li  re- 
garded  as  running  along  the  foot  of  tho  range.  The 
southern  boundar}-  is  less  certnin.  The  tribe  of  Re*- 
ben  occupied  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  A^ 
non,  which  was  the  border  of  Moab  (Dent.  iKSr-:  iu. 
12).  It  seems,  however,  thst  tbe  sDDthem  section  <^ 
their  territorj-  was  not  included  In  Gilead.  In  Jesk 
xiii,  9-11,  it  is  Intimated  that  tha  "  plain  of  Ui^kihi 
("the  Mishor"  it  is  called),  north  of  tfaa  Aincm,  ii  di 
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In  OOud ;  and  whan  Bpeaking  of  the  cities  of  rafiiga,  I 
Hoses  doKribci  Bcxer,  wblcb  mu  given  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  u  being  "in  tbs  wildemesi.  in  tha 
ptai»  ewBifry"  (i.e.  "in  the  conotry  of  the  MiAor,"  i 
^iff'an  ]'^!<),  whUe  R»nioth  ii  wud  to  be  in  Gilead  | 
(Dent.  IT,  ii).  This  Bonthern  pUl«Ba  wu  also  Fillfd  ! 
"the  land  of  Jsier"  (Numb,  xxzii,  I;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  i 
Si  comp.  nlw  Josh,  xiii,  13.2S).  Tbe  villej'  orHesh- 
boD  nu;  tberefore,  id  all  pratMibillt}',  ■»  tha  southern 
bouada  y  of  Gilead,  Gilead  thai  extended  from  tbe 
parallel  of  the  aoath  end  of  the  Sea  of  Qililee  to  that 
ot  tha  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea— aboDt  60  mllei ;  and 
its  aven^co  breadth  sciirFalj  exceeded  20. 

(6.)  While  sach  vera  the  uual  limits  of  Gilead,  tbe 
ninie  ii  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three  parts  of 
Scripture.  Uos^s,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  seen, 
from  the  top  of  Pijgah,  "all  tbe  land  of  Gilead  unto 
Djn"<Deut.  xxxiv,  1) ;  and  in  Judg.  xx,  1,  and  Josh. 
Xiii.  9,  Che  aatne  seenu  to  comprehend  the  wbole  ter- 
ritorjr  of  the  Israelites  bej'ond  the  Jordjn.  A  little 
attention  shows  that  this  Is  only  a  vague  way  uf  apeak- 
ing,  in  common  use  everyirhera. 

(c.)  Tbe  district  cortespondlng  to  Gilead  is  now  di-  ' 
vlded  into  two  provinces,  separated  by  the  Jabbok.  , 
Tha  section  Iving  Iwtweeu  the  Jabkuk  and  the  Hiero- 1 
max  is  now  called  ./rk/.4j/uii,-  while  that  to  the  south 
of  the  Jabbolt  constitutes  the  modem  province  of  Btl- 
bi.  One  uf  the  most  cons{ucuous  peaks  in  the  moun- 
tain ranga  slill  ratlins  the  ancient  name,  being  called 
JeMJiFad. "  Mount  Gilead."  It  it  about  seven  nxiles 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  commands  a  magnillcent  view 
over  the  whole  Jordan  valley,  and  the  mountains  of 
JiuUh  and  Kplirjiiii.  It  is  probibly  the  site  of  Ra- 
nAth-Uitpeh  of  Josb.  xiii,  SG)  and  the  "Mizpeh  of 
GUead,"  from  which  Jepbtbah  "  puseil  over  unto  the 
children  of  Ammun"  (Judg.  xi,  33).  The  *pot  Is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a  gathering-pi  jce  in  time  of  inva- 
sion or  aggressive  war.  Tbe  neigbliorlng  village  of 
1»-Salt  occupies  tbe  site  of  the  tdd  "  city  of  refnge"  in 
Gad,  Ramoth-Gilead  (q.  v.). 

n.  /fit/orjr.— The  first  notice  we  have  of  Gilead  Is 
In  connection  with  the  hiator}-  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.21 
aq.).  Thst  patriarch,  bivin^j  passed  tbe  Euphrates, 
"  set  bis  fjcc  towards  Monnt  Gilead ;"  he  BtmckacrosB 
the  desert  by  the  great  fountain  at  Palmyra;  then 
traversed  the  eastern  pirt  of  tbe  plain  of  DamascDS, 
and  the  platoau  nf  Bjshan.  and  entered  Gilead  Crom 
the  Dorth-i^ast.  "  In  the  liount  Gilead  Laban  over- 
took him" — apparently  soon  after  he  entered  the  dis- 
tricti  for  when  thei-  separated  a^iu,  Jacob 
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of  the  country.  Bich  in  flocka  and  herds,  and  now 
tbe  lords  of  a  fitting  region,  they  retained,  almost  un- 
changed, the  nomad  pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal 
ancestors.  Like  all  Bedawin,  they  lived  in  a  constant 
stale  of  warfire,  just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — 
"a  troop  shall plutdsr him,  but  he  staall p/imler  at  tbe 
last"  (Gen.  xlix,  19).  The  sons  of  Ishmsel  were  sub- 
dued and  plundered  in  tbe  time  of  Saul  (1  Cbron,  v,  9 
sq.},  and  the  children  of  Ammon  In  the  days  of  Jeph- 
thab  and  David  (Jodg.  xi,  33  sq. ;  S  Sam.  x,  13  aq.). 
Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  tbelr  almost  inaccessi- 
ble coDntrr,  made  them  in  ancient  times  whstthe  Bed. 
awi  tribes  are  tmw — the  protectors  of  the  refugee  and 
the  outlaw.  Id  Gilead  the  sons  of  Saul  founds  home 
while  they  vainly  attempted  to  ro-esUblish  the  author- 
ity of  tbelr  house  (3  Sam.  11,8  sq.).  Here,  too,  D.ivid 
found  a  sanctuary  during  tbe  unnatural  rebellion  of  a 
beloved  son ;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a  cliai^ 
acterisUc  hospitality,  carried  presents  of  the  best  tbev 
possessed  to  tbe  fallen  monarch  (3  Sam.  xvii,  33  sq.). 
£1ij4h  tbe  Tisbbite  was  a  Giiaadite  (I  Kings  xvii,  1) ; 
his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect,  abrupt  address. 
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considerably  north 
XXXII,  1,3,22).     SeeJAC 

Gilead  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  patriarchal  hls- 
torr ;  but  it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is  refer- 
red to  under  the  name  ffam  (q.  v.),  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  gigantic Zusim.  ThekingsoftbeEastwhocamc 
to  punish  the  rebellious  "ci^es  of  the  plain,"  flr.'t  at- 
tacked tha  Rephaim  in  Asblerotb  Kamaim— 1.  e.  in 
tbe  countrj'  now  called  Hauraa ;  then  they  advanced 
■oathwania  against  the  "  Zuzims  in  Ham ;"  and  next 
■gainst  the  Emim  in  Shaveb-Kirlathim.  which  was 
anbsequentlv  possesiicd  by  ths  Uoabiles  (Gen.  xiv,  6; 
Dent,  ii,  0  i»).     SecEmit;  Rkphaih. 

We  bear  nothing  more  ot  Gilead  tUI  the  Invasion  of 
tho  country  by  the  Israelites.  One  half  of  it  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amoriles,  who  had 
■  short  time  previously  driven  out  the  Uoabitcs.  O.-, 
kingoriiashsn,  had  tlie  other  section  north  of  the  Jab- 
bok. Tbe  Israeliti's  defeated  the  former  at  Jahai,  and 
the  latter  at  Edrei,  and  took  possession  ot  Gilead  and 
Bashan  (Nnmb.  xxi,  33  sq.).  The  rich  pasture-land 
of  Gilead,  with  lis  shady  forest)  and  copious  etresms. 
attracted  the  attention  of  Keuben  and  Gad,  who  "  had 
a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and  was  allotted  to 
them.  Tbe  future  history  and  habits  of  the  tribes  thai 
occulted  Gilead  were  greatly  affected  by  tbe  character 


to  erode  the  search  of  his  wBtcbful  and  bitter  foes,  we 
see  ail  the  characteristics  of  the  genuine  Bedawi,  en- 
nobled by  a  high  prophetic  mission.     See  Gai>. 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first  at- 
tacks of  the  Syrian  ond  Assyrian  invaders,  and  to  the 
unceasing  reidaof  the  desert  tribes — "Because  Hachh, 
the  fint-bom  of  Manasaeh,  was  a  man  of  war.  there- 
fore he  bad  Bashan  and  Gilead"  (Josh,  xvii,  1).  Un- 
der the  wild  and  way  ward  Jephthah,  Hizpeh  of  Gilead 
became  the  gatherin.;-place  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
(Jndg.  xi,  29) ;  and  in  subsequent  times  the  neighbor. 
ing  stronghold  of  Etamoth-Gllead  appears  to  have  been 
considered  tbe  key  of  pAlestine  on  the  east  (1  Kings 
iiii,a,<,e;  2Kingaviii,38:  ijt,l). 

The  name  Galaad  (TaXaAt)  occurs  several  times  in 
tho  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  v,  9  sq.),  and 
also  In  JosepbDS,  bat  generally  with  the  Greek  termi- 
nation—^oAa^^I^.c  or  rn\al7ivii  (.4fU.xiil,14,3!  War, 
i,*,8>.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  the  country  be- 
came more  settled  and  civiliied :  and  Che  great  cities 
of  Gadara,  PeUa,  and  Gerasa,  with  Philadelphia  on  its 
south-eastern  border,  speedilv  rose  to  opulence  and 
splendor.  In  one  of  these  (PelU)  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  found  a  sanclnary  when  the  armies  of  Titus 
gathered  round  tbe  devoted  city  (Euscbius,  H.  E,  iii. 
5).  Under  Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again 
lapsed  into  semi-barbarism.  Some  scattered  villages 
amid  tbe  fastnesses  of  Jebel  Ajlun,  and  a  few  fierce 
wandering  tribes,  constitute  tbe  whole  population  cf 
GUead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porto,  but 
their  allegiance  sits  ligbtly  upon  them.  The  Inhabi- 
tants, like  the  old  Gadites,  are  semi-nomads,  whose 
wealth  consists  in  Socks  and  herds.  Like  them,  Coo, 
they  are  harassed  by  the  desert  tribes ;  they  are  inured 
to  arms,  and  tbey  are  noted  for  their  hospitality.  The 
capital  of  the  whole  countiy  is  es-3alt  (Bnrckhardt, 
Trae.  in  Jyrio,  p.  370;  Buckin;;ham.  Arab  TriUt,  p. 
21  sq. ;  Lord  Lindsay's  TraiKb,  ii,  IDS  sq.). 

III.  Oe*mp(ioiio/'DiO(fr™CDiiB(jy.— The  great  body 
otthe  raniie  of  Gilead  is  Jura  limestone,  but  there  are 
occasional  veins  of  sandstone.  The  oak  and  the  tere- 
liintb  flourish  on  the  former,  ond  the  pine  on  tha  lat- 
ter. Tbe  mountains  nf  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation 
of  fh>m  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  but  their  apparent 
clevaUon  on  the  western  side  is  much  greater,  owing 
to  the  dpprcs"lon  of  tho  Jordan  v.ill^,  which  averagtii 
atMint  inun  feet.  Their  outline  is  sin;;ularly  nnitorm, 
resembling  a  massive  wall  running  along  the  horizon. 
From  the  distant  east  they  seem  very  low,  tor  on  that 
*■    -'  -    of  Arabia,  2000  feet  or  more 


bleak  fnii 


the 


in  height.  Though  the  range  appeal 
disunce,  yet,  on  ascending  It,  we  And  the  scenery 
rich,  pcturesque,  and  In  places  even  irrand.  Tfaesom- 
mit  Is  broad,  almost  like  Uble-land  "tossed  into  wild 
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eonfusion  of  andaUting  downs"  (8U11IC7,  Sincu  and 
Hal.  p. 314).  It  ia  averyirhele  conred  with  luxarUnt 
herb^lje.  In  the  eilrams  north  anil  Hroth  tUere  ne 
no  Craes,  but  49  we  advance  towards  the  centra  they 

and  M  length,  on  each  aide  of  the  Jabhok,  in  fine  for- 
eatt,  chieSy  of  prickly  ouk  end  terebinth.  The  rich 
pasture-land  of  Gilead  presents  a  itriking  contnst  to 
tha  nakedneaa  of  Western  Palestine.  Eicept  aroonj; 
the  hills  of  Galilee  and  along  tlie  hei^-lits  of  CarniDl. 
there  ia  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it  as  "a  place 
for  cattle"  (Numb,  xxxii,  1).  ''  In  pasting  through 
the  country-,  one  can  hardly  get  over  the  impression 
that  he  ia  roaming  through  an  English  park.  The 
graceful  bilh,  tlie  rich  vales,  the  luxuriant  hei^ge, 
the  bright  wild  flowers,  the  plantations  of  evergreen 
oalc,  pine,  and  arbutus;  now  a  tangled  thicket,  and 
now  a  grove  scattered  over  the  gentle  slope,  as  if  in- 
tended to  reveal  its  beauty ;  the  liule  rlTuleta  fringed 
with  oleander,  at  one  place  cunning  laiily  between  at- 
1      ■  .  .  .. .._    ..  ._   ..    _  j„j)j,|g  madly  down  roeky 


le  featuri 


)f  the  n; 


Gilead.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  cooing  of  the  wood- 
pigeon,  the  hoarse  call  of  the  partridge,  the  incosaant 
hum  of  myriads  of  insects,  and  the  cheerful  chirp  of 
grasshoppors  to  give  life  to  Ihe  scene.  Add  to  all  the 
crumbling  rains  of  lown,  village,  and  fortreaa,  cling- 
ing to  the  mountain-side  or  crowning  its  summit,  and 
you  have  a  picture  of  the  counlry  between  es-Salt  and 
Goraaa"  (Porter,  naadbookfor  8.  and  P.  p.  .110).    Such 

to  it  by  Jeremiah  (xiji,  6 ;  1,  ID),  and  the  judgments 
pronouncod  against  it  by  Amos  (I,  3, 13). 

Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and  aromatic 
gnma,  which  were  exported  to  Egj'pt  (Gen.  xixvil, 
35;  Jer.vili.SSi  xlvi,  11).  The  balm  of  Gileadseems 
to  have  been  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  Midianitish  merchants  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold  were  passing  through  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel  on  (heir  way  from  Gilead  to  Eg}'pt 
(Gen.  Kxxvii,  17).  Josephus  often  mentions  (his  balm 
or  balsam,  bnt  generally  as  the  product  of  the  rich 
plain  of  Jericho,  for  ciample  (Ant.  xiv,  4);  "Now 
when  Pompey  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Jericho  (where 
the  palm-tree  grows,  and  that  balaam  which  is  an  oint- 
ment of  all  the  moatprvciout,  which  npon  any  incision 
lieing  made  in  the  wood  with  a  sharp  atone  dlatils  out 
thence  like  a  Juice),  he  marched  in  (he  morning  to  Je- 
nisalom."  Dr.  Thomson  found  In  the  plain  of  Jericho 
some  thorn-bushes  called  the  tatum,  "which  is  like 
the  crab  apple-tree,  and  Iwara  a  amall  nnt,  from  «hich 
a  kind  of  liquid  lialsam  is  made,  and  sold  by  the  monks 
MbalmofOilead,  so  famous  in  ancient  times,"  and  he 
supposes  "  that  the  balm  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xlvii,  II),  and  that  which  Jerembh  (viii,  2-2)  re- 
fers to  for  its  medicinal  qnalilies,  were  the  aame  which 
the  trading  Ishmaeliiss  were  transporting  tn  Egypt, 
and  that  it  was  some  resinous  extract  from  the  forcnt 
iri'ca  Ml  Uilead"  \,i...i«l  and  book,  ji,  193,  Vii).  See 
below. 

GILEAD,  Balm  09.  Our  Knglisb  word  balm,  and 
l(s  French  equivalent  bautnt.  are  the  contracted  forms 
of  btUsam,  a  word  (jiaKtaiiov)  which  the  Greeks  have 
adopted  from  the  Hebrew  word*  ^73  and  *,'p^,  lord 
or  chief  «/  oiti.  In  ordinary  language  the  word  is 
aieil  very  loosely,  but  here  we  nre  only  concerned 
with  the  snWtmco  to  which  the  English  translation 
nf  Ihe  Itible  has  given  this  name.  As  early  as  the 
days  of  Jacob  the  district  of  Gilead  yielded  aromatic 
aalistances  which  were  in  great  request.  After  cast- 
ing Joseph  into  a  pit.  we  are  told  that  his  lirotheia 
espied  a  caravan  on  its  way  fmm  Gilead  to  Eg;-pt, 
"with  their  cameb  bearing  apicery,  and  bairn,  and 
rnvrrh"  (Gen.  xxxvii,  86)-  Afterwards,  when  Jacob 
dispatched  his  embassy  into  Egypt,  bis  present  to  the 
unt'Down  ruler  inclodad  "a  llttla  balm"  (Gen.  slUi, 
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II) ;  and  at  an  interval  of  mora  than  1000  jaan  Um 
we  find  that  tha  asme  region  was  csIebratBl  fur  tits 
aame  production,  for  wa  find  Jennriah  aaking,  "la 
there  no  halm  in  Gilead?'*  and  from  an  enpraaaioii  ia 
the  prophet  Eiekiel  we  And  still  later  that  bslm  was 
one  of  the  commodities  which  Hebrew  merchanta  car- 
ried to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Eaek.  xxvii,  17).  to  sQ 
tiiese  passages  the  original  word  is  '''^X,  ItoW.  Dar- 
ing the  interval,  however,  between  Jacob  and  JcreBii- 
ah,  we  are  told  by  Joaephns  that  the  queen  of  Sbeta 
brought  '■  Ihe  root  of  the  balaam"  aa  a  present  to  Salo- 
mon (Ant.  viii,  G,  6)  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  later  days  of  Jewish  history,  the  ndghborhood 
of  Jericho  was  believed  to  be  the  only  spot  where  tha 
true  balsam  grew,  and  even  there  its  culture  vas  cm- 
lined  to  two  gardens,  the  one  twenty  acres  in  exlent. 
the  other  much  smaller  (Tbeophraslua), 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  dlirenct  writtn 
to  identify  the  (sori,  not  one  of  which,  however,  can 
he  considered  altogether  conclusive.  The  Syriac  var- 
sian  in  Jer.  rili,  SS,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Geo.  xxxvii. 
25,  suppose  crra,  "wax,"  to  be  meant;  othen,  aa  the 
Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited  tn  Genaeia,  con- 
jecture (Aarorn,  a  medical  compound  of  great  sop- 
posed  virtue  in  serpent  bites.  Of  the  same  ufuiioii  ia 
Castell  {Lix.  Ilrpl.  s.  v.  ^^X).  Luther  and  the  Swed- 
ish version  have  "salve,"  "ointment,"  in  the  passa- 
ges in  Jeremiah ;  but  in  Eick.  xxvii.  17  they  lud 
"mastic."  The  Jewish  Kabbia,  Junius  and  Trvnirl- 
lius,  Deodatius,  etc.,  have  "lialm"  or  "balsam."  as 
the  A.  V. ;  Celsina  (_niVTib.  ii,  ISO)  identifica  the  tarn 
with  the  mastic-tree  (_Pulacia  laiiuciu).  Boanninal- 
ler  (_Bibl.  Bot.  p.  169)  believes  that  the  pressed  juice 
of  the  fruit  of  the  suiuin-tree  (^aagniu  angaiUfo&a, 
Lin.  [7]),  or  narrow-leaved  oleaaler,  ia  the  snbataiKa 
denoted ;  but  the  same  author,  in  another  place  (SchaL 
in  Cm.  xsxvil,  So),  mentions  the  balsam  of  Ufcca 
(itmjfnt  opobaitannm,  Lin.),  referred  to  bv  Slrabo 
(xvi,  p.  77S)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  13!)'as  being 
probablv  the  ttori  (see  Kitto,  rhgi.  But.  ef  PoL  p.  278 ; 
Uassclqoist.  Traeds,  p.  29S). 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true  tal- 
sam-tree  of  Uecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation  from 
the  plant  "is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  pellucid.  It  bos  a 
most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinous,  balaamic,  end 
very  agreeable.  It  ia  very  tenacious  or  glutiiMHU, 
sticking  to  the  Angers,  and  may  l>e  drawn  into  long 
threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a  Turkish  surgeon's,  who 
had  it  Immediately  fhim  Mecca,  described  it,  and  was 
informed  of  its  virlnes ;  which  are,  first,  that  it  is  tke 
best  Btomacbic  they  know.  If  taken  to  three  grains,  to 
strengthen  a  weak  stomach;  secondly,  that  it  b  a 
most  excellent  and  capital  remedy  for  curing  vsonds, 
for  if  a  few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fresh  wnnsd  it 
cures  it  in  a  very  short  lime"  iXraadt,  p.  293), 

The  treea  which  certainly  appear  to  hare  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  scriptural  fsora — sappoaing, 
that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
term— are  the  PUlaeia  Untiiaa  (maalic)  and  the  A  mg- 
lit  opobali'iBiain,  Linnnus,  the  BattBmedtwlnjm  qp*. 
bnUcmuia,  or  GUtmfenit  of  modem  bolaniita  (Baltn  of 
Gilead).  Ono  argument  in  fsvor  of  the  Snt-named 
tree  rests  upon  the  bet  that  its  name  in  Arabic  idmri, 
(Jsera)  ii  identical  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  Iho  Arabbo 
natnraltsts  have  attributed  great  medicinal  vittaea  la 
the  resin  afforded  by  this  tree  (Dloacorides,  i,  90.  91  j 
Hiny,  xxiv,  7 ;  Avlcenna,  edit.  Arab.  p.  204  and  T77, 
in  Celsius).  The  Piilaaa  IntUau  has  betti  ncaittA 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  Ranwolf  and  Pocvekc 
(Strand.  Flor.  Potior.  No.  561).  The  derivation  of  the 
word  ftom  a  root,  "to  flow  forth,"  is  opposed  to  tke 
theory  which  identifies  the  pressed  oil  of  the  mtsm 
with  the  Uori,  although  this  oil  is  in  very  high  eatcca 
among  the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  tht  batm  of 
Mecca,  as  bring  more  eSlcsdaus  in  wounds  and  hmlari 
(H»UariU,il.3S8,ed.  London).    Hanndnll  (y«nq 
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(PAgtical  Doeriptvm  of  PaitMiK,  p.  128)  M*erU  th»t 
(here  ii  at  pnwut  found  near  the  Joidui  m  tbii  vicin- 
ity s  hill,  which  appean  like  a  heap  of  Bb>a»,  and  b 
cjlled  bj  the  Aralw  Uolgala;  bat  this  laclu  conSnna- 
ciun.      It  U  probalilj  lbi>  (itlgal  that  ia  called  GsLi- 

allel  pauage,  zr,  7,  the  piMitioa  la  glrcD  with  mora 
minutcneaa  than  eliewhere. 

2.  A  toy»\  dty  of  tbs  Canaanit.'a,  whoM  loverci^ 
("  king  of  tho  nations  of  GU^al."  nr,  rather,  perhape 
the  "king  of  Gaim-at-GilEdl,"  ^W  D^ift"^^)  Is 
meDtioned  in  tha  calalogDO  utthe  cbieft  oveitbrown 
by  Joahua  (Josh,  xii,  23),  appears  to  have  been  situa- 
ted on  the  Hettern  plain,  as  it  ia  connected  with  the 
"  region  of  Dor"  (varse  22).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(OnuRUf.  (.  V.  TiXyiX.  Gelgel)  aay  (hat  it  was  in  their 
time  a  village  called  Galgiiit  (roAyouXqc),  about  gix 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipitrls  (Ketr  Saba);  and 
this  \3  praliably  the  present  ruined  village  JiljaHek  of 
the  same  neigh burhood  (KaljInHin,  Satarchet,  iii,  47; 
Schwari,  Palttl.  p.  92),  although  Ihia  is  only  two  miles 
from  Kefr  Saba,  and  east-^outh-eaa*  (E.  Smith,  in  the 
Bib'i"tha:a  Sarra,  1843,  p.  402),  rather  (ban  the  Kilid- 
lieh,  about  two  niilca  east  of  Kefr  Saba  (Robinson, 
LaUr  Hararcku,  p.  136, 138). 

The  Cuin,  or  original  inhabitanla  of  this  place,  evi- 
dently were  in  some  distinctive  sense  htathtn  (q.  v.). 
"By  that  word  (Judg.iv, 2)  or 'nations'  (Gen.  xiv,  ]) 
the  name  is  nsually  rendered  in  tbe  A.  Vers,  as  in  the 
well-known  phrase, '  Galilee  of  the  nations'  (Isa.  Ix,  1 ; 
comp.  Hatt.iv,  15).  Fossitily  tbt,v  were  a  (rihe  ef  the 
early  inhabitants  of  tbe  eounliy,  who,  like  the  Cerii- 
■taa,  the  Avim,  thj  Zemaritea,  and  others,  have  left 
only  this  faint,  casual  (race  of  their  existence  then" 
(Smith,  a.  v.).     See  Galilec. 

3,  A  town,  evidently  in  the  monntainoaa  intarior, 
whence  Elijah  and  Elisba  ara  said  to  have  gone  dom 
to  Bethel  (2  KingB  ii,  2),  which  ia  itself  3000  feet  above 
tbe  Gilgal  in  tbe  Jardun  valley.  It  was  perhaps  here 
tbat  Elisba  rendered  the  pottage  bancleae  (2  Kings 
■V,  3)j) :  be  may  even  have  resided  here  (2  Kings  ii,  1 ; 
iv,  3H).  It  Uy  in  the  vicinity  ut  Itaal-ehalieha  (2 
Kings  iv,  42).  This  is  protwljlr  the  Beth-Git.41AL 
(A-V.  "house  ofGilgal")  mentioned  (Neb.  xli,  29)  as 
occupied  by  the  Levitical  singers  after  tbe  exile ;  and 
it  ia  evidently  also  the  Oaljala  ^raXyaXa)  on  tlic 
ronte  of  the  victorious  Ilacchides  (1  Mace,  ix,  3).  See 
GaI^ala.  Keil  iC^-nrrU.  on  JoiA.  p.  219,  232)  and 
Van  do  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  316).  afUr  Winer  (s.  v.), 
nnnecessarily  identify  this  with  the  Gilgal  of  Joshua's 
camp,  etc.  It  is  doubtless  the  Ualgila  {raXyaXa) 
stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasf.  a.  v.)  to  be 
located  near  Bethel ;  and  is  the  larRe  village  JiljUia, 
one  bout  w«st  of  Sinjll,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  tu 
NabliJs.  situated  so  hiich  on  the  brow  of  the  central 
mountain  tract  as  to  afTord  an  eatensivE  view  of  the 
((Teat  lower  plain  and  the  sea,  and  emn  a  view  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Hobinson,  Raearehu,  iii,  81). 

Olll,  Alezand«r,  an  English  philologist  and  tbc- 
olt«ian,  waa  born  In  I.Incnl^^hi^e  Keb.  27,  ieG4.  lie 
studied  and  graduateil  in  Corpus  Chruti  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  I60S  he  became  principal  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
which  post  he  Ailed  until  his  death,  Nov.  17,  I6.'».  ilc 
gained  much  reputation  as  a  philnlogint  and  thmlUKl- 
cal  critic  by  his  Trralia  cntKtmiiig  the  Trvt'-lg  (1601. 
fivo):—LogammiaAiigUca(\(in,  4lo)  i—Sacird  Philot. 
optf  of  llolif  Scripliirt,  or  a  Commen'iuy  OH  tit  Crred 
(lftlS,«vo).  See  Wood,/((A(M!  Oionifift.  vol,  i  (Ixin- 
don,  1691,  2  vols,  fol.);  Iln:-fcr,  A'lWr.  Bio^.  Cin^niU. 
XX,  623;  Knight,  lift  of  Cottl ;  AUibone,  MW. '^'^u- 
(lon,  1,671. 

QUI,  John,  D.D..  an  eminent  mblical  acbolar, 
was  hero  at  Kelteiing,  England,  Nov.  23,  1697.  He 
teceti-ed  his  education  at  the  grammar,4choal  In  his 
Dsdre  town.  But  the  tuition  of  the  school  was  only 
one  oftbe  mean*  of  education  that  he  availed  himself 


of  preparatory  study,  he  must  have  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  have  been  diligent  in  his  subsequent  studies. 
Ha  made  himself  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  a  learned  Orientalist.  His  Rabbinical  studies 
were  extensive  and  profound.  'Ihe  fruits  of  his  learn- 
ing are  chiefly  deposited  in  his  commentaiy,  a  work 
valuable  to  consult,  but  so  heavy  and  prolix  in  style 
:pel  any  but  very  courageou; 
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of.  "Aa  aura  aalhat  John  Gill  tain  the  bookseller's 
shop,"  became  a  proverbial  expression.  He  left  sebool 
and  began  preaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  waa 
paslflrBUccoasIvely  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Higham- 
Ferrers  and  Kettering.  In  1719  ho  was  settled  at 
Horslevdown,  Southwark,  where  he  ministered  fur  Ulty. 


.   He  ill 
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inding  influence  In  his  own  denomination,  and  en- 
Joyed  high  consideration  with  the  teliglous  public  gen- 
erally. In  theology  he  was  a  Colviniit  of  the  Supi>. 
iapsarian  type,  and  his  peculiar  doctrine  concerning 
the  relation  of  Christians  to  the  law  of  God  occasioned, 
though  it  scarcely  justified,  the  cbaige  of  Antinomian- 
ism.  His  principal  writings  are,  1.  Expoution  oftki 
Song  of  Solomon  .'—2.  Propheda  re^xetmg  iMe  Mraiak 
fu'flUd  in  Jeiut:—3.  Tht  Cant  of  God  and  Truli  , 
being  an  examination  of  th« several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture made  use  of  by  Armlnians  (4  vols.  Svo,  I78S ;  new 
ed.  Lend.  1S38,  Svu)  :~A.  E^potibon  ofUu  jVew  Tata- 
rantf  (3vols.);— 6.  jErpomViwi  of  l/ie  Old  Tatamtnl  (6 
vols,) : — 6.  tJ.'utrlalim  on  Iht  Aiiliquils  of  the  Srbreie 
Langaas;  Letltri,  Voietl  Poind,  onJ  AeeitUt: — 7.  A 
Bodg  ef  Doctrinal  and  Pradicai  Ditinilg ;— 8.  Strnunu 
and  Traeli.  He  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  Bap- 
tism, one  of  which,  entitled  Infanl  Bapliim  a  Part 
imd  Pillar  of  PopBy,  has  been  republished  In  America. 
His  Body  of  Divini^  has  also  had  some  circulation  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  sbridp.ed.  He  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow,     (LE.S.) 

QUI,  WUllam,  oca  of  tlie  early  Methodist  mlnla- 
Ura  in  America,  was  bom  in  Delaware,  Nov.  23,  IG37.  He 
entered  the  itinerant  minislry  in  1777.  HUed  a  number 
ofimporlsiit  stations  successfull.v,  and  died  Oct.  14,  1789. 
He  was  a  man  "of  very  quick  and  solid  paTt^"  and, 
although  be  had  nut  enjoyed  grent  advantages  of  early 
education,  he  became  so  skilled  in  theology  that  Dr. 
Ku«h,  of  Philadelphia,  pronounced  him  "the  greatest 
divine  he  ever  heard."— Wi'nutoa  n/Ton/tr^acei,  1,33; 
Wakcley,  Ileroa  ofHelhodiim.  p.  VJO. 

Qillea  (<'ouini<a).     See  iGoidids,  vol.  1,  p.  89. 

Olllea  of  Vlterbo.    See  Goidio  Antokini. 

Olllea,  Tieire,  a  pastor  of  tbe  Vaudois  Church  at 
La  Tour,  was  born  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont 
in  1571.  He  was  app<dnl«d  to  collect  and  arrange  all 
the  documents  be  could  And  on  the  origin,  history,  be- 
liefk,  and  religious  customs  of  the  Vaudois.  He  de- 
voted  his  enMre  life  to  this  work,  which  be  published 
at  tha  age  of  serenty-two.  The  title  is  Hittoirt  err/fr 
liaifiqva  dri  fgliiei  rfformftt  remnUti-i  m  jutlquti 
raliitt  du  Pitmoul  rl  circonroisintM.  aslrrr/i'it  iipptll-tt 
igtita  VaadoiKa  (Genive,  IfM,  Jto).  — Hoefer,  Nam. 
Bing.  GhtfToU.  XX,  ^. 

OlUespie,  Georov,  mlnUter  at  Edinburgh,  waa 
bom  January  21, 1613.  He  was  one  of  tbe  lour  tent 
as  eommiasioneta  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Weitmiusler  Awmhiy  in  1613.  He  died  Dec.  17, 1648. 
He  wrote  (1)  Aaron's  Rod  tloBomng,  or  (A»  dinne  Or- 
dinonn  nfChureh  Gotrrnmnt  rindicalnl  (Ijind.  1616, 
ito):— (2)  The  Ark  of  tie  Ttttamml  opmrd:  a  Treatiit 
oflAf  Cormanl  of  Gran  (Ijind.  1661-77,  2  vols.  4to)  j 
besides  other  smaller  treatises.  A  new  edition  ef  hia 
entire  works,  edited  by  Hclherlngton.  was  published 
at  Edinburgh  In  1846  (2  vols.  Svo),  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life.  —  DarlioE.  Cselop,  Bibtiog.  i,  12SB  i  AlUttOMi 
ZKef.  D/'^lBtADTt.  i.  671.  p 
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Otlliea,  John,  a  Scotch  divine,  wu  born  la  171S, 
ordlitled  minister  of  the  New  College  Cbnrch,  Glu- 
gow,  in  1743,  uid  CDnlinaed  to  labor  tfaere  nntil  hii 
dratb  in  1790.  His  worlu  are,  Uiitorkal  CalleeUimi 
reialing  to  rfmarluMt  Periodi  o/IAt  Sucau  of  tie  Got- 
prl,  etc.  ((iUiLg.  1764,  2  vola.  8vo)  -.—Tkt  N.  T.,  mth 
devolimal  I^fiKlini  (London,  n;*  ed.  lUlO,  i  toIi. 
8vo):— ii/i!D/lt'Ai(gSfU(177Z,  Svo;  often  mprinted)  : 
— Eaas  on  the  Miuiatiic  PrBpiecia  (Lond.  1773,  8vo). 
Two  iupplementa  to  the  Hitlorieai  CoUtetiimt  sppBired 
in  1761  and  17»6;  and  a  nsv  edition  of  the  original 
^ork,  with  the  two  aupptement*  and  an  additional  one 
by  H.  Bonar,  appeared  at  Kebo,  1845,  Sra.— Darling, 
Cseli^.Bibliogr.  i,i2&ii  AlUhoac,  DUt.  nf  A  ulAort,  i, 
672. 

OUUCB,  John,  LI.D.,  wai  bom  at  Brecbin,  Scot- 
land ,  Jan.  18, 1T17,  and  «u  educated  at  the  Univenlt}' 
(rf'Glwgow.  In  1793  be  became  hiatoriograpber  royal 
tor  Scotland;  in  1880  bo  removed  to  Clapbam,  near 
London,  where  he  died,  Feb.  16, 1830.  He  wrote  nv- 
eral  hiaCorical  works,  now  of  little  value,  and  tranila- 
ted  several  Greek  authort,  amonj;  them  Aiiitotle 
(Etbica,  PoliticB,  Rhetoric),  very  bddly. 

GIII7,  David,  a  Protestant  divine  who  became  a 
Roman  Cotbolic,  waa  bom  at  NUmes  in  1G18.  He 
studied  lit  Niaincs,  Montauban,  and  Sauniur,  and  waa 
appointed  pastor  at  BaugA,  His  life  there  was  quiet 
and  studious  until  tbc  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when,  to  save  himself  flvm  the  dragonadef,  be  abjured 
his  faith,  and  allied  bimaelf  with  the  Human  Citholici>. 
The  ProUitanla  ordered  public  bets  to  avert  the  wratb 
of  God  on  account  of  tbls  apoEtoay,  but  the  king  gave 
Gill}'  a  pension  of  IDOO  lirres,  which  was  increased  by 
the  clergy  400  livres  more.  He  was  sent  to  Ungue- 
doc  I17  the  court  to  preach  against  bis  old  feitb,  and 
afterwards  was  brought  to  Paris  to  confirm  Ihe  newly- 
converted  in  their  faith.  He  died  at  Angera  Dec.  ^, 
1711.— Hoeltr,  A'dud.  Biag.  GiniraU,  xz,  SS7. 

Qllly,  William  Stephen.  D.  D,  a  pious  and  e:i- 
emplary  English  clergyman,  and  patron  of  the  Vaudois 
Christians.  He  wai  born  In  1789,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  pasaed  A.B.  in  \»li,  A.M.  in 
1817,  and  D.D.  in  1833.  In  1817  he  became  rector  of 
North  Fambridge,  Esaex.  In  18^6  be  became  a  canon 
of  Durham  and  rector  of  St.  Margaret's  in  Ihnt  city. 
Ha  died  Sept.  10,  1855.  In  tbc  year  1823  Dr.  Gilly 
paid  bia  first  visit  to  the  Vaudois  Cfaiiatiana,  which 
has  been  attended  with  such  Important  results,  not 
only  to  himself,  hut  likewise  to  that  interesting  peo- 
ple, who  for  BO  many  centuries  have  maintained  their 
independence  against  all  the  power  and  persecution  of 
papal  Rome.  The  following  year  be  pul^liiibed  a  vol- 
ume entitled  A  Narrativt  of  an  EuMtnon  lo  Ihr  ilcvn- 
laiat  of  PMmont  in  Iht  Year  1823,  amd  Bnrarrhn 
among  llie  Vaadoii,  or  WaSdaaet,  ProleilaM  Inha'ntiaUA 
rflKe  Coitiim  Atpt.  This  work  immediately  altncted 
great  attention,  and  the  interest  it  produced  waa  shown 
by  its  reaching  a  fourth  edition  In  leas  than  three 
years.  A  tond  of  over  £7000  was  raised,  and  devoted, 
in  part  to  the  maintenance  of  a  college  and  library  at 
Ia  Tour,  in  Piedmont.  Dr.  Gilly  ceased  his  labors 
on  behalf  of  the  Vaudois  only  with  hie  life.  .See  Vad- 
DOIB.  Besides  the  work  above-naDied,  he  puliliabed 
The  Spirit  ofiht  O'tuprl,  or  Oufmr  EvtmgrUtU  e/uri- 
ialrd  (Lond.  1818, 8vo)  ■—Hon,  Caltehrtitir,  oranEr- 
poiilim  oftlK  Dutu  intd  AHeanloffet  ofpailic  Calechii. 
ing  m  thr  Vharrh  (Lond.  1K28,  8vo) ;— WuWnaiaB  Rt- 
K'ti-chr;  a  t»omd  Vitil  lo  ihi-  ri»'/<iu([.nnd.I8B1,  8vo); 
—A  Memmr  of  FtUx  Stff.  l-attor  .f  tU  Hi^  Alpt, 
aad  of  hit  Labort  amoag  the  Frmeh  ProlttlimU  ofDm- 
pkme  (Lond.  I8S2,  8vo)  —Our  Prolaiiat  forrfati/n 
(London,  1836, 12moi  twelve  eilition a  before  1844):— 

Vlgilanliui  mil  lai  Timet  (London,  IH44,  «vo) GemtU- 

nnn'j  Magazine,  Oct.  18&5 :  Quarl.  Ken.  xxxiii,  184. 

Oilman,  Sahitri.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Unitarian 
mioUlar,  iru  bom  in  Gloucester.  Uaoa.,  Feb.  16, 1791, 


krlaetni 


ocptedai 


the  Unitarian  church  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  wia 
EOon  aftenrards  ordained.  He  continued  to  terra  tl,ii 
church  with  great  popularity  up  to  the  year  of  hk 
death,  which  took  place  Feb.  9, 1858.  He  waa  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  tbe  Sorih  A  meriean  AnMsae.  and 
bis  papers  showed  a  wide  rangeof  scbolanhipia*  nO 
as  great  skill  in  execution.  A  number  of  his  coobti. 
etc.,  are  collected  in  bia  Con(r)i(irio)u  lo  ZileroMrs 
(Bost.  1666, 12mo).  Sec  MmlAfy  JtdSgiou  Mt^ai^ 
(Host.  1SA8);  AlUtune,  IHcHonarj  nf  AtOion,  i,  674; 
Sew  AmtricaK  Cgdapadia,  viii,  266. 

CH'lob  (Heb.  GUtA',  T^l,  tab  [G*miiDs]  or  dr. 
cU  [FUrst]  (  Sept.  in  Josh.  ViXm  1.  r.  I^Xu/i  and  Pf 
\<iv,  in  Sam.  PtXu  v.  r.  TuXii),  the  last  named  (after 
Goehen  and  Holon)  in  the  first  group  of  eleven  dtks 
in  the  BOQth-weetem  part  (Keil,  Joih.  p.  S84)  nt  the 
hill-country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josb.  xr,  61);  and 
afterwards  the  native  place  or  residence  of  Ahidiophd 
(bence  called  "tbe  Gilonite"  [q.T.],  2  Sam.  xv,U; 
XKiii,  84),  whence  Absalom,  on  his  way  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Hebron,  summoned  him  (perhaps  from  ■  («d- 
porary  baniFhment  or  diagrace  at  court)  to  Jcdn  bit 
rebellious  abindard  (3  Sam.  xv.  lt\  and  whither  be  f«- 
tumedto  commit  suicide  on  the  faiiure  of  bia  coUea^aes 
to  adopt  his  crafty  counsel  (2  Sam.  xvU,  S3).  Joh- 
pbuB  calls  it  Gdmon  (I'A/iciv,  Ant.  vii,  9,  8>.  Da 
Saulcy  {Dead  Sea.  i.  458)  and  Schwara  (f'a/r»(.  p.  IDS) 
both  make  It  to  be  tbe  modem  Eeil-JaLi,  near  Bethle- 
hem ;  but  this  ia  rather  the  ancient  Zelah  or  Zeltah 
(q.  v.),  and  (be  scriptural  EOtices  require  k  differeat 
position,  perhaps  at  Jtafil,  a  village  with  eilenaire 
rulna  one  bour  twenty  minutes  souOi  of  Hebron  (Von 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  262). 

Ol'lonlte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hig-GUaU',  'J^'sn. 
Sept  o  riAuvaloc,  2  Sam.  zv,  12,  or  '•l^irt,  Sept.  i 
VtXuviTiK,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  84),  an  epithet  of  tbe  trailac 
Abithophel  (q.  v.),  doubtlesa  bara  hla  city  Gilob 
(q.v.). 

Q-ilpin,  Beraard,  called  tbe  apottle  of  the  Xoitb, 
an  eminent  English  reformer  and  itinerant  preachir. 
was  bora  at  Kentmire,  in  Westmoreland,  in  )S17.  At 
sixteen  be  was  sent  to  (Jueen'tCollege,  Oxford,  where, 
stimulated  by  tbe  works  of  Eraamus,  he  made  the 

<  Scriptures  in  Helirew  and  Greek  his  chief  atndy.  In 
I&41  he  became  M.A.,  and  about  tbe  same  tin*  waa 

I  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  ordained.  His  r^a< 
tation  for  learning  soon  after  led  to  bia  being  Bcdidled 
b}'  cardinal  WoUey's  agents  to  accept  an  establbb- 

.  mentin  bis  new  fuundariou  at  Christ's  Church,  whither 
ho  removed  from  Queen's  College.  The  univeasity 
was  divided  twtween  those  who  asMrted  the  necesalty 
of  a  reformation  and  those  who  resisted  it.  GQpia 
was  for  some  time  opposed  to  the  Teformera,  maiDlolB- 
ing  the  Romish  side  la  a  dispute  with  Hooper.  mSttf 
words  bishop  of  Worcester.  But  bis  mind  was  opts 
(o  conrenion,  and  in  preparing  bimaelf  fur  this  di» 
pDte,  be  began  to  auspect  that  thp  pecuUaritiea  of  Ro- 
manism were  not  supported  by  Scripture  or  by  the  fa- 
thers. This  truth  was  still  further  forced  upon  fain 
when,  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  Peter  Slar^ 
was  sent  In  Oxford,  and  Bernard  Gilpin  was  aelectad 
as  one  of  tbe  chaminons  on  the  Romish  side  to  oppaa 
him.  The  result  was  tbal  be  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tjon.  In  1562  be  was  made  vicar  of  Norton,  and  ia 
tbe  same  year  obuined  from  Edward  Tl  a  Ucecae  as 
"general  preacher."  which  authoriied  him  to  preach 
in  any  diocese.  He  resigned  his  living  soon  after,  and 
went  to  Louvsin,  where  the  priests  sought  in  vain  la 
reclaim  him  to  Komanism.  He  returned  to  England 
in  165G,  and  fonnd  the  Church  oppressed  and  poiers- 
ted  by  qoeen  Hary  with  blood  and  fln.  Hla  ancle, 
bishop  Tomtall,  gave  him  Ihe  living  of  EaaJBgdMi,  and 
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kftanrardf  tba  rectory  ofHanghUm-le^pHng;  uidsl- 
Ibongh  bis  ProleiUDt  views  vera  well  known,  tbe 
bishop  pntecUd  bitn.  Hi>  enemies  sow  mccasei]  bim 
bafore  bishop  Boaaer,  and  he  vos  on  his  way  to  triiil, 
mnd  probably  to  tba  scufTold,  bat  W49  deUined  by 
breaking  bia  leg  on  tbe  journey,  till  news  arrived  o( 
Uaiy's  deWfa,  ind  he  ntumed  in  peace  to  his  rectory. 
Tba  ninilDdaT  of  bis  U(e  was  spent  id  the  aastduoua 
diacbiTge  othii  parisb  duties,  and  in  preach inxtbroueh 
the  country  as  an  itineruit.  "  The  parts  of  Bedndiile 
and  Tynedile,  debatable  lund  on  tbe  Marches,  are  par- 
ticularly named  as  the  scenes  of  bis  labors.  The  peo- 
ple there,  living  on  tbe  borders  ot  Uie  two  counties, 
had  long  led  a  lawless  life,  subilsting  mostly  on  plun- 
der. Gilpin  went  fearlessly  amon^t  them,  holding 
forth  the  comminda  and  the  aanctiona  of  Cbristiinity. 
■nd  did  much  to  change  the  character  of  tbe  country. 
UcDce  it  wa«  that  be  was  commonly  called  the  Korth- 
em  apoatle,  and  hit  name  fort;enemlionsirai  repeated 
with  reverence.  His  own  parish  of  Uoughtun,  wblcb 
incladed  within  it  fourteen  villages,  however,  was  the 
chief  Kena  of  hislibor*.  It  yielded  bim  an  ample  in- 
coma,  for  Houghton  was  tlien,  as  now.  one  of  the  rich- 
eat  beoeflces  in  the  North.  He  was  himself  a  bachelor. 
Id  hospitality  ha  was  lilte  wliat  is  said  or  fubied  of  the 
primitive  bishops.  Every  fartnigbC,  we  are  told,  forty 
btubela  of  com,  twenty  Uasbels  of  malt,  and  a  whole 
ox,  were  consumed  in  his  bouse,  besides  ample  supplies 
of  provisions  of  msny  other  kinds.  A  good  portion  of 
this  bospitabla  provision  was  no  donbt  consumed  by 
his  parishioners,  it  bein^r  his  custom,  having  '  a  large 
and  wide  parish  and  a  great  multiCnde  of  people,  to 
k«p  a  table  for  them  overy  Sunday  froni  Michaelmas 
to  Easter.'  But  the  rectory-house  was  also  open  to 
all  travellers,  and  so  great  was  the  reverence  which 
aarrounded  the  master  that  bis  liberality  was  rarely 
■  bused,  even  the  most  wicked  being  awed  by  it  His  . 
aidll  in  according  differences  was  acarcely  less  famed  j 
than  bis  hospitality  and  his  preaching ;  and  when  to  | 
this  we  add  that  his  benevolence  look  the  wise  direo- 1 
Uon  of  providing  instruction  fo 
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?,  April  5, 1804. 
are,  A  n  Expoti/ion  o/lAe  A'.  T,  iattndtd  <u  an  /nttvduc- 
lion  to  lie  rtadittg  of  Ike  ScriptUTeg  (Lond.  ISII,  2  vols. 
8vo,  4tb  edit) :— tiro  ffthe  Br/ortnen  (Lond.  1809,  2 
vols.  8to): — Sernioiu  lo  a  Cpuntn/  Coai/regalion  (Lond. 
IS03-S,  i  vols.  8to)  -.—Li/e  ofBeniard  Uilpin  (Glitg. 
1821,  ISmo,  new  ed.) ;— Z«cltiru  <m  (he  ClaiTch  Calf 
chum  (Lond.  1779,2  voli.Svo)  ■.—Obtnatiimt  on  Pic- 
tanique  Beauly  (1790,  g  vols.  ivo):—UoTai  CotitnuU 
(Lond.  IT98,  ISmo).— Darling,  (^op.  BiiUog.  a.  t.  ; 
Kose,  A'ev  Ot».  Biog.  Diet,  viii,  SO. 

Olla,  Abtohidb  Van,  D.D.,  was  bom  July  29, 
17&H,  at  Tilburg.  Uia  parents  were  Roman  Catholics, 
He  graduated  at  Louvain  with  high  honor.  In  17gS 
be  received  spiritual  consecration  at  Antwerp.  Af- 
ter this  ho  was  appointed  to  give  inatructlons  in 
theology,  and  in  17tla  ha  received  his  licentiate  in 
tbeolug}-.  Not  approving  the  changes  made  in  the 
University  of  Louvain  by  order  uf  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph 11,  he  resigned  his  position  there,  and  in  1786 
was  made  chaplain  at  Eindhoven.  From  Decem- 
ber, 17«6,  to  April,  1790,  he  labored  zealously  among 
the  Komanlsts  at  'a  Hertogenbusch.  He  returned 
in  1790  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  president  of 
tho  College  of  Malder  and  canon  ot  St.  Peter.  Id 
November  of  (he  same  yesr  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  conveyed  to  Mechlin. 
Released  from  cunfiuement,  ho  defend'ed  the  university 
before  the  Congress,  assembled  for  the  regulation  of 
Belgian  affiiira.  In  1791  be  was  appointed  profeaior, 
and  in  1794  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology.  The  French,  making  themselvea  mastera 
of  Louvain  toon  after,  conveyed  him  and  other  pro- 

Louvain  be  compoaed  the  reply  to  tbe  magistrates  of 
the  city,  declining,  on  the  part  of  hlmeclf  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  attend  the  opening  of  the  timple  nfrtanm. 
"  ■  "    """  he  experienced  various  fortunea, 


be  prominent  m  me  lite  ot  a  good  pastor.     Uis  zeal 

of  the  poor  children  in  his  jiarinh  in  homely  learning, 
and  in  patronizing  pranilsinu  voutb  in  their  atudies  in 
tbe  universiUes.  Of  these,  hia  scholars.  '  he  kept  full 
fbor-aod-twenty  in  his  own  house,  the  greater  number 
being  poor  men's  aona,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  meat, 
drink,  and  cloth,  and  educatlDn  in  learning;'  and  out 
of  these  acholars,  and  from  the  grammar-school  which 
he  founded,  we  are  told  that '  he  supplied  the  Chnrch 
of  England  with  great  store  of  learned  mm.'  Of  his 
acholars  ha  always  maintnined  at  hia  own  expense  at 
least  six  at  the  universities,  and  when  they  bad  com- 
pleted their  studies  charged  himself  with  the  care  of 
their  settlement"  (K>^(itAry/[>pirdia,s.  v.).  His  £i/e. 
by  bbhop  Carleton.  is  one  ot  the  most  interesting  of 
Christian  biographies.  He  died  March  4,  !683.  See 
Wordsworth,  Fixl.  Biog.  W.  367 1  Life,  by  W.  Gilpin 
(Glasg.  182-1,  l'.ima)i  Jtmkttm,  Cgchp.  Reliff.  Biog.  p. 
2S2 :  Hook,  KccL  Biog.  vol.  v ;  AViaA  Cgdopadia,  a. 
V.    Sea  Faith,  Rdlb  or. 

Gilpin,  Rlcbaid,  SI.D.,  a  Nonconftirmist  divine, 
waa  bom  in  Cnmberland.  England;  studied  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  minister  of  Greystock, 
but  was  ejected  fur  nonconformity  in  ItiCS,  and  atler- 
waida  practiKd  pbynic.  Be  died  in  1637.  While  in 
the  Church,  he  was  very  popular  aa  ■  preacher.  He 
pablisbed  Dienoaologia  laira ;  or,  a  Trratitr  "fSalan'i 
Temptatbmt  (in  three  parts,  London,  IG;7.  4to)  -.—Tie 
Temple  RebaiU  (I»nd.  ICof):— Sermoiu  (Und.  1700). 
_Allibfln<',/>i'i;<iM<'ryo/'/lufAars,  1,674;  Darling,  Cy 
di^adia  BibliograpMca,  i,  UOO, 

QUpia,  '^ilUam.  a  descendant  of  Bernard  GU- 
IU.-2B* 
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an  exile.  After  tho  overthrow  of  Napoleoi 
stood  St  the  head  of  tbe  University  of  Louvain.  He 
died  at  the  university  June  10,  1B34.  His  principal 
work*  are,  I>r  (k«  augn*: — t'enrointige  mfwiMpmcJ™ 
oorr  de  reit^ioien  ran  (JeMn  fyd  (LeuT.179C,  ISmo): 
— Molift  de  cmtarsnre  qui  empirheni  Itt  mimtlrti  de  culte 
valholiqae  dtjiiire  Iti  drdaration  eiigte  par  la  W  da  7 
I'eaJ.on.  /r(l.cuv.  1797 ;  this  was  also  translated  into 
nemifb):—DegromlrnranhelChriM-n-eath.gtla./,lv 
gaiortT  de grotvlm  drr phiiatophie  ('s  Ilertogenb.  1800); 
— Analgsii  tpuli;liintn  B.  Pavli  npotloS  ad  uium  sms- 
uaru  f^-vltuemiii  (r.<iv.  181G,  3  vols.  12mo).  See 
Glasius,  Go<l-Kl^rd  Xederlaad,  D.  i,  bli.  S27  en  varv. ; 
al*o  F.  V.  Goelhiils,  Lrciarrt  relalitrti  a  rhUlaire  dii 
ideiica,  dii  arte,  dei  nwun,  tt  de  la  poUiigiit  en  Bet- 
giqae,  etc.,  ii,  298  sulv.     (.1.  P.  W.) 

Olm'zo  (Heh.  Cimio'.  ^l^^et,  a  place  fertile  in  fjv- 
omorti;  Sept.  Hiir..'.  v.  r.  r'aimiSnt),  a  city  in  tbe 
plain  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Tlmuiih,  and  taken,  with  its  dependent  vil- 
higes  (Hell.  davgUrrt),  by  the  Pbilistines  in  the  time 
of  AhBi(2Chron.  M[viii,lR);  now  Jimfu,  a  common 
and  rother  Urgr  viilsge,  on  an  eminence,  on  tbe  south 
side  of  the  road,  alwut  an  bour  south-esst  ot  Ludd 
(l.ydda  or  Itamlrh);  with  many  threshing-floors  and 
ancient  cisterns  used  aa  magazines  tor  grain  (Robin- 
son's B'srttreh-i.  iii,  M).  It  la  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Schwari,  PaUtl.  p.  186). 

Oln,  an  old  EDi;lish  word  for  trap,  atanda  as  the 
rendering  of  two  Hebrew  worda  In  certain  paatagea : 
I'^i'S,  nofcjA',  a  name  or  "  snare"  (aa  elsewhere  ren- 
dered), Psa.  cxI,  G:  cxK,  9;  Amoa  lU,  6;  and  H?, 
parh,  lit.  a  plaU  or  thip  layer,  henea  •ad  or  trap,  Sept. 
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iroyii,  Job  xyiii,  9;  Isa.  Tiii,  U; 
S«  HnifTiNO  ;  Fowler,  etc. 

Oiiia  (SJ-3),  a  bTook  or  wintar-Wreun  («"«> 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  u  being  not  tki  ftom  En) 
Gannim  (q,  v.)  (Schwarz,  PaUlt.  p.  52). 

Oi'nath  (Heb.  CinatA',  rj-a,  a  garden  [Gesen.]  ot 
proleetion  [FUret];  Sept.  r.i''^  v.  r,  rmvaS).  the  fa- 
ther  of  Tibni  (q.  v.),  king  of  tb«  nortbem  tribea  of  li- 
ne) <1  Kinga  xvi,  ai,  22).     B.C.  ante  026. 

Oiu'nettao  (Heb.  Giiaeliog',  ^inEJ,  Sopt.  riva- 
Sut.Vuig.  fiotrton),  a  corrupt  reading  (Neb.  xii,  4) 
for  tfae  name  GiknethoN  (q.  v.). 

Oiu'nethon  (Heb.  CifUMtlon',  ^rSf,  gardener  or 
great  jaivfen;  Sept  Pooi'iwSiiv  and  ravoSwa.Vulg. 
Crntian),  one  of  the  "chief"  prietta  that  returned 
fnm  the  captivity  with  Zenibbabel  (Neh.  lU,  4,  where 
the  reading  i>  "Gennetho"),  and  aubscribed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemlab  (x,  6);  bis  son  MeBhuUim  is 
mentioned  aa  conlemporsry  with  the  bigh-priest  Joia- 
klni  (xii,  16).     B.C.  636^10. 

Olobertl,  VmcBNZo,  a  diitinguished  Italian  phi- 
loMpher  and  ttatetman,  was  born  at  Turin,  April  5, 
1801.  Ho  studied  theology  in  the  unirenity  of  his 
native  city,  was  received  doctor  in  1823,  and  in  1825 
WHS  ordained  priest  and  appointed  profeuor  of  theolo- 

and  became  court  chaplain  in  18S1.  Soon  Bfterwarda 
ha  wut  implicated  in  a  repul>liean  contph'acy  (said  to  I 
have  been  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  in  order  lo  destroy 
the  lilt^ral  sympathies  of  the  Iting),  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  then  exiled  without  trial.  He  went  first 
to  Paris,  thence  le  Bmssela,  where  he  remained  until 
184a,  in  the  humble  position  of  tutor  ins  private  school. 
Some  time  afler  lie  declined  a  profeasorship  ofphiloeo- 
pby  oflered  bim  by  cardinal  Wiseman,  preferring  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  literary  labors.  His  Brat 
publication  wai  the  Teoria  dd  SovranaturaU  (Capo- 
lago,  1838).  In  1839  he  published  his  Introduaom  aUa 
Hudio  delta  Filotofai.  7  his  remarkable  work  was  fol- 
loved  in  IMl  by  his  Dd  Sella,  in  which  the  author 
analyses  Christian  epopee,  and  especially  Dante's 
DMaa  Comtdia.  Gioberti  next  employed  hinuelf 
Bgainnt  the  modern  German  philosophers  and  the 
French  encj'clopcdiats,  whose  ideas  outlived  the  Revo- 
lution. He  wrote  successively  the  Ltttre>  polemigaei 
eonlre  La  Afemait  (PsriK,  1840);  Del  Bvona;  and  £r. 
ruHfiloi'^fui  di  Anlania  Rosmini  (Capolago,  1842).  In 
opposing  the  pinlbeistic  tendencies  of  La  Mennais  and 
Kosmini.  (iiiibcrti  evinces  great  argumentative  talent, 
and  a  vivid  imagination.  He  aimed  at  malting  Italy 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  doctrines,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  enabling  her  subsequently  to  expel  for- 
eign political  interference.  He  was  careful  always  to 
profess  orthodox  opinions,  so  aa  not  to  give  either  the 
Italian  princes  or  the  pope  any  hold  against  him.  His 
new  catholic  system  found  many  adherents.  In  order 
to  raise  the  clergy  in  the  popular  esteem,  be  advocated 
snch  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  the  Umes  required,  and  ad- 

dieeeminate  instruction  among  the  people.  He  alio  call- 
ed on  the  learned  men  of  Italy,  inviting  them  to  regain 
their  former  BK^endency  by  onitlng  rMlth  with  acienee 
and  art.  In  Ibis  view  he  wrote  his  /(  Primato  civile  t 
morale  drgti  Ital.  (Paris,  184.1).  This  remarkable  work, 
which  proposed  the  plan  of  a  Koman  confederacy  headed 
by  the  pope,  and  which  has  had  great  influence  on  the 
recent  history  of  Italy,  waa  not  at  the  time  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion.  The  substance  of  the  book  ii  as 
fbllous :  "  Italy  has  been  twice  at  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean cirllitation ;  once  in  antiquity,  and  again  in  the 
Bliddle  Ages.  In  the  latter  period  Italy  owed  its  su- 
premacy to  the  popes,  who  were  then  the  natural  arbi- 
ters of  prlncfs  and  tlir  iplritunl  fovereigns  of  the  na- 
tions. Tho  downfall  of  Italy  is  due  to  the  downfall  of 
the  papacy.    The  problem  now  ii  to  rMtore  the  papal 
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power,  aa  a  morti  dominion  baaed  on  religiDn  and  pt& 
lie  0[Hnion."  Gioberti  aims  at  "retloriog  the  [apJ 
arbitration  between  the  sovereign  and  the  peopW :  ka 
wishes  to  lead  it  back  to  the  time  of  Gregory  VI)  aad 
of  Alexander  III,  and  in  this  restoration  of  the  put 
finds  the  Itest  means  of  repolslDg  foreign  opjBWAakA 
by  the  nnaided  efforts  of  Italy  alone.  As  for  tlM  fin 
of  government,  he  inclines  to  a  constitotioaal  ■aanar' 
chy,  and,  like  Allieri,  considers  Piedmont  as  tbe  nHt 
compact,  best  organized,  and  most  vital  state  of  Italy : 
calls  it  to  closer  anion  with  the  olbei  provinces,  and 
by  showing  to  It  the  perspective  of  a  united  Italy,  in- 
vites it  to  become  the  champion  of  national  independ- 
ence." The  work  was  pnblbhed  under  the  moat  ■>- 
&vorable  circumatancee,  during  the  U*t  ytan  al  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.  Tha  Jcsuito,  dcffnU  a 
few  compliments  to  their  order,  which  the  aatlior  had 
sUlfully  introduced  in  his  book,  were  alarmed  at  its 
tendencies.  Gioberti,  however,  answered  their  Dbjac- 
tions  in/iWf;aiRSni(1845)i  H  Grnita  modento  {Qm- 
polago,  1S47,  8  vols. ;  German  transl.  by  Contet,  Lp*. 
184S,  8  vols.)-  This  woric,  written  at  iroCo,  hod  an  iiD- 
mcnee  effect;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Rtd- 
mont,  and  from  all  the  other  states  of  Penininlar  Italy. 
Attcr  the  events  of  1S48  Gioberti  was  recallHl  fma 
exile,  and  hia  return  waa  a  triumph.  He  vent  to 
Milan,  started  the  pioject  of  onion  between  Lombaidy 
and  Piedmont,  and  traversed  Central  Italy,  inriting 
all  parties  to  unite  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He 
decUned  the  office  of  senator  which  was  offend  his 
by  Charles  Albert,  but  was  elected  to  the  Uooae  tt 
Uepresenlatives  by  the  inhabitants  of  Turin,  and  al 
once  chosen  for  its  president.  In  1848  he  waa  minis- 
ter of  public  inatmction,  and  president  of  the  so-called 
iJnnoo'ofxc  council.  Austrian  intrigues  defeated  Gio- 
berti's  plans,  and  be  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  cabinet.  Ha  then  advocated  his  views  in  a  newa- 
paper  entitled  II  Saggtatore.  The  misfortunfis  of  Italjr 
and  the  aMication  of  Charles  Albert  renderrd  it  oecra- 
saiy  for  bim  to  take  again  an  active  part  In  Ftate  m£- 
faurs.  Victor  Emmanuel  appointed  him  io  the  Dela*. 
nay-PineIti  cabinet,  without  any  special  departmeBt; 
yet  the  conservative  party  managed  Boon  after  lo  han 
him  appointed  amliafsador  to  Paria,  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  him.     He  understood  It  so,  sent  in  hia  rea- 


of  bis 
Gsllina,  returned  to  private  life,  H( 
lithcd  \\\i  Del BitBKtameitlo  cirUe  deB'  Italia  (Pat. 
Turin,  1861,  2  vols.).  In  this  work  be  examinea  witb 
great  iRjpartiality  into  the  causes  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Italy.  Among  the  chief  obstacles  to  its  inde- 
pendence he  signaliaes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exagger- 
ation otthe  principles  of  municipal  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  and,  on  the  other,  the  dsngerona  inQuence  of 
Maziinisntsm.  Sympathiitng  wilb  the  loyalty  and 
liberalism  of  Victor  Emnuuineli  he,  so  to  aay,  tioeta 
out  for  bim  the  line  to  be  followed  to  arrive  at  tfae  re- 
generation of  Italy.  Gioberti  was  preparing  a  ptdln. 
rophtcal  work,  entitled  Pmtologia.  nhen  he  died  sud- 
denly at  Paris,  Ort.  25,  1861.  His  most  impnrtant 
work  Is  the  /nlrvdaaomr,  which  has  been  tranalaltd 
into  French  under  the  title  /nlrodaelioit  a  Tibidt  ie  la 
PhiloiopMe  (Parui,  1«7,  B  vols.  8vo).  The  drutsa 
Bemembrmieer  (July,  IPW,  art.  i)  remarks  upon  it  at 
follows:  "With  regard  to  the /nfrmbcfKM  fa/'Ai^ 
pig,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eipresa  an  opinioo, 
bccansa  (speaking  with  the  utmost  eerioiicneca)  wa 
have  a  great  difficulty  in  deciding,  open  intemsil  evi- 
dence alone,  whether  it  waa  the  product  of  a  sane 
mind.  The  excitement  visible  thronghout;  the  lofly 
tone  in  which  he  pusses  judgment  upon  others,  aod 
pours  forlh  bis  own  'utterances;'  the  virulence  with 
which  he  treats  some  ivho  differ  from  him,  romUiwd 
nilh  the  obscurity  and  dreaminess  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed; the  extraordinary  nature  of  th^  pramises  be 
assumes,  and  his  dt^matism,  not  the  lesa  arroeaat 
from  hia  entlN  tmcntuctOBsiieiB    all  tlnM  thii^  mi 
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Iha  one  turad,  aad,  on  the  other,  bii  acutensu,  depth, 
mfomutioB,  and  power  of  sTgiinteDt.  lenva  ut  much 
at  ■  low  to  diicover  whetber  tbe  antlior  nns  in  his  so- 
ber utues  or  pot.  We  give  ■  brief  abBtroct  of  hii 
vieni,  >o  far  as  we  bare  been  enabled  to  comprebeDd 
them.  Hs  conceives  tbat  tba  Boorce  of  all  human 
kDOwlsdge  la  in  God,  and  that  It  is  one  wbole,  and  in 
B  manner  identical  with  (ioJ  bimaelf;  and  tbe  nume 
which  lie  givM  U  is  '  L'  Id^a,'  or  Thought-  Thli  di- 
Tiae  IhoDijht  ii  cammualcated  to  risd  in  proportion  as 
be  is  upaUo  of  receiving  it;  and  it  is  'tbe  lf(;ht 
which  eDiigblenetb  everj  man  that  Cometh  into  the 
world.'  Man  receives  itbj'nieanaofbia  reason,  which 
b  capable  of  directly  beholding  it;  and  this  direct  be- 
bolding  (or  Intuition)  of  the  *  Idea'  is  the  origin  and 
firatcaase  of  all  the  knonledgeof  natural  thini^  which 
tbe  mind  of  man  possesses.  It  is  mnate,  inasmach  as 
it  riiea  to  the  mind  at  tbe  ume  moment  as  tbe  tbouj^ht 
which  apprehends  it;  but  It  does  not  rise  within  the 
mind,  hut  enters  it  from  without.  It  ii  the  principle 
of  knoHlcdge  to  the  human  mind,  from  the  Terj'  flrat 
exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  thinking  being.  The  simi- 
larity of  tbi»  view  to  that  of  Plato,  revived  and  modi- 
fied b;  Malebrunche  and  Leibnitz,  is  snSciently  evi- 
dent. But  this  direct  intuition  of  the  divine  thon^jbt 
by  tba  reason,  oltbough  the  origin  of  all  thoughts  in 
the  soul,  is  by  itself  but  inclio^te  and  imperfect.      In 

itioD  should  be  reflected  on ;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
iiy  means  of  langua;^,  for  man  cannot  reflect  on  and 
(bo  to  speak)  repeat  the  original  Intuition  except  by 
means  of  language,  which  ri>nders  determinute  what 
was  before  imperfect.     For  this  purpose  language  was 

ally  raveals  to  min  that  which  he  has  caused  him  to 
behold  by  internal  and  direct  intuition  ;  and  by  means  ' 

ried  on  from  generation  to  generation;  and  by  the  | 
nme  medium,  employed  analogically,  the  knowledge 
ofthedivinethought  is  more  and  more  revealed.  Yet 
language  ia  not  the  cause  of  human  knowledge,  nor  is 
it,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  knowledge,  the  medium  of 
tbe  exhibition  of  the  divine  thought  to  the  mind  (for 
that  shines  Immediately  npon  the  mind),  but  it  is  the 
occasion  of  its  being  completely  revealed.  For  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  and  natural  knowledge  this  com- 
bination of  intuition  with  language  is  the  method  or- 
dained :  but  supernatural  knowledge  can  be  conveyed 
€qIj  bj  means  of  language ;  and  divine  truths  are  not 
seen  by  intuition,  but  believed.  Yet  all  knowledge 
.  of  every  kind  has  its  source  m  tbe  divine  thongbt,  and 
consists  of  such  views  of  it  as  the  Individual  is  capiCble 
of.  Besides  reason,  which  is  capable  of  beholding  the 
divine  thought,  man  has  likewise  iitltmal and  ipirilual 
Jitliiigi  or  emotions,  which  are  modifications  of  the 
mind,  and  preserved  by  feeling;  and,  in  addition,  he 
possesses  material  and  txUmai  ftelingt^  having  refcr- 
ence  to  tbe  properties  of  bodies,  and  |>erceived  by  sen- 
aation  and  the  outward  senses.  The  ordinary  range 
at  modern  metaphysics  is  conSncd  to  these  internal 
and  eKiemal  feelings;  and  it  is  a  common  eriur  to 
■nbatilulB  the  internal  feeling  aa  a  flrst  principle,  in- 
■tead  of  thut  which  ii  apprehended  by  the  ren.eon 
throu^  direct  intuition,  and  revealed  to  the  soul  l>y 
language  and  reflection.  It  ia  likewise  an  efinail;- 
common  error  to  substitute  reflection  on  these  Inlf  rnal 
and  external  feelings  for  rcaaon,  as  tbe  initiatory  in- 
strument of  that  knowledge  wbich  i<  the  basis  of  phi- 
losophy. (Here  bo  is  evidently  alludlni;  to  Locke  and 
his  follower!.)  But  it  is  by  the  view  or  intuition  of 
the  divine  thought  that  mc;ming  is  given  to  these  va- 
rioos  feelings,  external  and  Internal,  and  to  tbe  vari- 
oos  sensible  obiccts  by  which  they  a^e  surrounded. 
Ha  bosia  of  all  knowledge  is  the  knowledi:e  of  hdt^; 
jet  not  of  an  alwlract  idea,  but  of  tbe  concrete  person- 
al Being,  God  himself,  acting  aa  a  cause  and  produc- 
ing azisMMM,  who  is,  ID  fact,  the  only  iititig,  because 


ha  alone  hoi  being  in  himself.     The  knowledge  of  this 

being  is  gained  by  revelation,  by  means  of  the  written 
word.  whe:ein  he  declares  himself,  'I  am  that  I  am;' 
and  the  mind  beholds  him,  and  has  him  made  known 
to  it  internally,  Ihroiigh  the  reason,  IndependeDtlj  of 
all  extemsl  sensations.  God  being  tbe  only  being, 
all  other  things  are  only  existences;  and  man  learns 
from  tbe  revealed  word  that  the  one  being  created  ex- 
utences;  not  that  he  extends  himself  into  these  va- 
rious manifestatioOB  (as  Hegel  teaches);  not  that  be 
causes  these  existences  to  emanate  firom  himself,  as 
other  PanlheiaU  teach,  but  that  be  crtalft  them. 
Alan  thus  leurns  their  proper  nature,  viz.  that  they 
are  dislioct,  individual,  real  things,  having  a  kind  of 
personality  ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  creation  which  gives 
them  this  reality  end  imiividuality ;  and  titat  it  is  only 
'le  fact  of  tlieir  being  created  that  thdr  reality  i* 
assured  to  us;  that,  in  abort,  nothing  but  tbe  act  of 
ion  could  assure  to  us  the  reality  of  external 

of  philosophy  must  begin  with  a  knowledge  of 
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sensations  and  feelings  in  conncctian  with  them.  Uo 
likewise  teaches  that  principles  of  knowledge  are  ob- 
jective, eternal,  and  absolute;  that  they  are  not  tho 
creation  of  the  mind,  nor  sought  out  by  It,  but  that  they 
]>resent  themselves  to  tbe  mind  unsought,  and  are  firit 
truths — tbe  foundation  of  other  truths.  He  teaches 
that  the  permanent  possession  of  the  divine  thought 
depends  in  a  degree  on  man  himself;  that  be  may 
rebel  against  it,  and  thus  fail  to  receive  it,  and  fall 
into  error.  He  teaches  that  It  is  by  the  participation 
of  it  that  individuals  possess  a  mural  personality;  tbat 
it  is  the  vital  principle,  and  tbat  if  it  were  entirely 
withdrawn  the  consequence  would  be  annihilation ; 
that  inasmuch  as  the  divine  thought  creates  and  gov- 
erns tbe  universe,  it  is  the  soul  of  the  world;  inasmuch 
as  it  dwells  in  men's  mhids,  it  is  knowledge ;  inasmuch 
as  it  actuates,  produces,  determines,  and  classifies  the 
powers  of  nature,  it  is  the  generic  and  speciflc  essence 
of  things ;  that  the  basis  of  generality  is  the  Divine 
Being  himself,  having  in  himself  the  ideas  of  all  pos- 
sible things,  and  tbe  power  of  giviiig  eflrct  to  those 
ideas."  Be  left  a  number  of  MSS.,  which  wero  ediUd 
and  published  by  G.Massati,  under  the  title  Optrc  in- 
edile  di  Vutcenvi  Giobaii  (Torino,  1856-80,  G  vols.  Sro). 
There  is  an  excellent  article  on  tbe  life  and  writings 
of  Giobarti  In  the  CMtliim  Examintr;  18GI,  p.  237. 
Sw  also  Masaari,  Vila  t  MorU  di  GiebtrU  (Flor.  184RX 
and  Eludt*  lar  Giobaii ;  Cruger,  Etquiuei  llt^ienaa; 
SpavenU,  Lafiox'fia  di  Gioberti  (Naples,  IPGI) ;  A>>- 
orgimeato  (Oct.  1861);  Boefer,  Nottv.  Biog.  Gtnirak, 
XI,  586  S4).;  A'eu.^nen'anCjKJDpiHfia,  viii,  :59sq.; 
fMh  BritiA  Beviea,  vol.  xi ;  B^wnsoo's  Benta,  iv, 
409  aq. 

Olordano  Bnino.    Sea  Baniio. 

Gir.    See  Chalk. 

Olraldoa  Cambrenaie  (.St[.viister),  arebdea- 
ron  of  Brecon  and  titular  bishop  of  Menevia  or  SL 
David'^  was  bom  at  Pembroke,  Wales,  tn  1146. 
Its  finished  his  education  id  Paris,  and  In  1176  was 
appointed  by  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  M 
bis  legate  fiir  Wales,  and  was  soon  after  made  arch. 
deacon  nf  Brecon.  In  the  following  year  he  wo* 
elected  bishop  of  Menevia,  but  king  Beory  tl  refused 
to  confirm  the  election.  He  then  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  as  he  says  himself,  in  his  Dt  reint  a  n  jPMfu, 
he  passed  for  the  most  learned  person  in  Jnrispradenoa, 
and  was  ofl'ered  the  professorship  of  canon  law,  which 
he  declined.  He  afterwards  administered  for  a  while 
tba  affairs  of  tbe  bishopric  of  Uaoevia,  and  in  1181  be> 
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tame  coort  pnach^r  of  Heniy  II.  He  •ocornpsnied 
llenry'e  Bon  John  as  silviaeT  in  the  expedition  (^(ainit 
IreUnd,  lad  in  11SH  accompanied  arcliblaliop  Baldwin 
of  Canterbury  on  a  tour  tbrough  Wales,  fcr  the  por- 
pDBs  at  organizing  a  cruaade.  Rirhard  I  appointed 
him  leeace  o'  Wales,  but  nt  the  fall  of  the  Utter  be  re- 
turned to  hi>  itudies.  He  vaa  again  elected  biihap 
of  St.  David'a,  bot  failed  again  to  be  recognised  as 
Bucb.  He  "  passed  ibu  last  leventeen  years  of  his  life 
in  study*  revising  his  former  literary  works  and  com< 
posing  others,  of  which  ha  tushimselfgiven  a  copioaa 
inden.  In  the  midat  of  these  occupations  he  received 
ODce  more  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  and 

from  the  dishonorable  ternis  on  which  it  was  offered, 
he  refosed  the  eccleslaatlcal  dignity  which  had  so  long 
been  the  oliject  of  iiis  csmeBt  wishes.  He  died  at  St. 
David's  in  the  seven t}'-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  wae 
buried  In  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  effigy  still 
remains  upon  on  altar-tomb  beneath  an  ornamental 
arch.  GIraldus  appears  to  have  been  an  upright  and 
ablo  man.  As  an  Tccleaiastic  be  was  zealoug,  active, 
and  fearless  in  mointilning  the  rights  and  dignltiea  of 
his  Church  i  but  ho  wa«,  at  the  same  time,  honest  and 
disinterested.  Aa  a  scholar  he  was  learned,  and  as  a 
collector  of  historical  materuls  diligent,  far  beyond 
the  measure  of  his  age.  Ai  ■  historian,  however,  he 
was  full  of  credulity,  and  as  a  man,  aa  his  works  prove, 
one  of  the  vainest  upon  reconl.  Giratdus  has  himself 
given  a  catologna  of  his  workv,  as  well  aa  a  long  his- 
tory of  his  actions,  both  printed  by  Wharton.  Other 
lists  will  bo  found  in  ^■abriciu^  Biittolheca  Mfd.  H  Inf. 
Latinila^iM  (edit.  PsUv.  4tD,  1754),  iii,  (»,  and  in  the 
nates  to  his  life  in  the  Biogr.  Uritan.  (ed.  1778),  i,  G40; 
642,  644.  Sir  Richard  Cult  Hoaro  has  given  a  full 
account  of  such  MSS.  of  his  works  as  exist  in  the  aev- 
eral  libraries  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Archiepis- 
copo]  Library  at  Ijmbeth,  at  Beoe't  (Corpus  Christ!) 
College,  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
Bodleian.  Those  printed  are,  Ittaeruraim  Ctanbrw 
(Lond.  1586,  8vo),  and  in  Camden's  Angt.Nonn.,tfc., 
acripl.  (Francof.  1602,  fol.),  p.  818-878:- 
mbtnia  (Camden,  ut  aup,),  p.  69J-754 
IlOenua  (ibidem),  p.  7M-81B :— Dfrcriptfo  Canbriai 
(ibid.),  p.  879-893.  Several  sbart  pieces  by  Giraldns 
are  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Whorton's  Avglia 
Satra,  The  Gtrama  EccU»a$tica,  published  st  Mentt 
in  1M9,  without  the  author's  name,  under  the  title  of 
Gimma  ^nimii-,  is  ascribed  to  Giroldua.  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  Itntmry  of  Arclt- 
bithop  £aUinn  throagA  Waiti,  translated  into  English, 
and  illustrated  with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of 
Gir:ilduB  (2  vols.  4U))."  A  new  edition,  Gtratdi  ClOf 
irnuis  Optra,  Is  now  publishing,  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  edited  by  J.  F.  Dimock ;  b 
vola.  were  issued  op  to  1868.  See  Wharton,  AiigKa 
Sacra,  ii,  467-S13i  Fnbricins,  fliMfcliera  Sfrd.  tt  Inf. 
Lalimlalu ;  Engl.  Ciidopadia.  s.  v.  Barry ;  Biog.  Bri- 
laHnai,a.v.  Borri;  Henog,  Aeat£'iH¥jWdp£dw,v,  164; 
Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Literwria,  Anglo-N'orman  Period, 
p.  880-97. 

CHraie,  aa  essential  article  of  dress  in  the  East, 
and  worn  both  by  men  and  womea.  The  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  and  Greek  words  arei  1.  Iljri,  dutgor', 
or  fT^'iSH  (fem.),  chagenth',  girdrr  (E*rov.  xiii,  24  ; 
Ezek'  xxiii,  15 1  Gen.  iii,  T;  i  Sam.  xviij,  11;  Isa. 
xxxii,  11),  which  Is  the  general  term  for  a  gMU  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  l)y  soldiers  (1  Sam.  xvlii,  4; 
2  Sam.  XJ[,  8 1  1  Kings  il,  6 ;  !  Kings  III,  21),  or  by 
women  (Iw.  iU,  24),  !.  ^n^»,  ewr',  aomething  bmmd 
(Isa.  xi,  b).  esperially  used  of  the  girdles  worn  by 
men;  whrther  bv  prophet*  (2  Kings  1,8;  Jer.  xiii,  I), 
soldiers  (lea,  v.  2T;  Ezek.  xxiU,  1&),  or  kings  in  their 
military  caparity  (.Job  xil,  18).  8.  nn,  memcA',  or 
IJ'I^,  mon'odk,  abmdl^"  strangth,"  Job  xu,  SI),  used 
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of  the  girdle  worn  by  men  alone  (Paa.  ax,  19 ;  Isfc 
ixili,  lU).  4.  These,  as  well  as  Che  general  term  Z^r^. 
a  btU.  Matt,  iii,  4  ;  i,  0 ;  Mark  i,  6 ;  vi,  8 ;  Acta  xxi. 
1 1 ;  Hev.  i,  IS ;  xv,  G,  require  no  special  elnddatiiBi. 
Besides  these  were  the  followiog  peculiar  terms:  i. 
:3,:?K,  almit  (from  the  Sanscrit  bamUa,  a  katuTt,  Ik* 
girdle  of  sacerdotal  and  state  officers  (Exod.  xxviii.4. 
B9,  40;  xxii,  0;  ixxix,  29  ;  Lev,  viii,  7,  18;  Kvi,  *: 
Isa.  xxii,  21).  See  Pbiest.  It  was  especially  vcm  by 
the  priests  about  the  clos^flttlng  tonic  (Exod.  xivGi. 
S9;  xxxii,  29),  and  ts  described  by  Josepfaus  (j4a(. 
iii.  7, 2)  aa  made  of  linen  ao  fine  of  texture  aa  to  look 
like  the  slough  of  a  snake,  and  embioidend  witb  flow. 
era  of  Bcsriet,  purple,  blue,  and  line  linen.  It  wtt 
of  aboDtfour  fingers'  breadth,  and  was  wrapped  aennl 
times  round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  banging  down 
to  tho  feet.  When  engaged  in  sactUce,  the  pricM 
threw  tho  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According  to 
Malmonldea  (De  Vai.  Bona.  c.  8),  tho  girdle  worn  both 
by  the  high-priest  and  the  comiuon  priests  was  of  wbiM 
linen  embroidered  with  wool;  bat  that  worn  by  the 
high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement  was  rallrvly  tl 
white  linen.  The  length  of  it  was  thirty-two  cubhs, 
and  the  breadth  about  Ihree  Angers.  It  woa  worn  jwat 
below  the  arm-pits  to  avdd  penpinttion  (comp.  Kick. 
xliv,  18).  Jerome  (,Ep.  ad  FiMolam,  de  Vitt.  Sac.f  lU- 
Icws  Josephui,  With  regsrd  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  "  needlework"  (HCrn 
U^\  Exod.  zxviii,  39)  is  distinguished  lu  the  Uisluia 
from  the  "cunning-work"  (3cn  nsjp,  Exod.  zxvi, 
81)  aa  being  worked  by  the  ne«i1o  with  flgnrcs  on  oh 
side  onlr,whereSB  the  latter  was  woTen-worh  with  Gg- 
nraon'bothBideB(Cod.  KonuLcS}.  So  aisaMainiott- 
Ides  (i)i  Vat.  Sand,  viii,  15).  But  Jarcbi,  on  Exod. 
xxvi,  81,  BG,  explains  tbe  difference  as  consisting  in 
this,  that  in  the  former  case  the  figures  on  th*  two 
sides  are  the  ume,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  arc  dif- 
ferent. Sea  Ehbroiuer.  This  abnel  may  be  comiid- 
ered  as  fairly  reprasenled  by  Iliose  girdles  which  we 
observe  on  such  persona  in  tbe  Egyptian  painliogt. 


In  all  passages,  except  Isa.  xxii,  H,  U-2K  la  naed  of 
the  glrdie  of  the  priests  only,  hut  in  that  inalanc*  it 
appears  to  have  been  warn  by  Shebna,  the  treaaarer, 
aa  part  of  tbe  insignia  of  his  office;  nnlesa  it  be  sap- 
posed  that  he  woa  of  priestly  tank,  and  wore  it  in  hi* 
priestly  capaeltj-.    He  is  called  >'  bigh-priesf  io  tba 
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dnmiam  PoKiali,  p.  IIG  a;  Htd  Is  the  Jawteli  tndi- 
tion  qoolfld  liy  Jarchi  Bd  loc.  6.  The  "cnrioa*  glr- 
dle"  (SSn,  dit'iiib,  aamething  rrqairiag  imvenlive  ut, 
Eiod.  xiviil,  B)  attached  to  the  ephod  iru  made  of 
tbe  Mine  ninteriala  and  colon  u  tbe  epbod,  that  is,  of 
"KDld.Uu^  anil  purple,  and  acarlet,  and  Mna  twined 
lineD.^'  jDHephuB  daocribea  it  oa  aewad  to  the  breast- 
plate.  After  passing  onca  ronnd  it  was  tied  In  Tront 
upon  tbe  seam,  tbe  ends  hanKlngdown  {Awt.  iii,  7,  S). 
Aecording  to  Maimonidas,  it  was  ot  voren  work.  Sas 
Ephod.  T.  Id  addiUoD  to  these,  3'<3'ir*p,  pt/Uffii',  a 
coraring  ta  festive  nmCA  ("  stomacber,"  Isa.  Ill,  !4), 
ia  a  cosllj-  girdle  worn  by  women.  Tbe  Vulgate  ren- 
ders ItJitKia  pectaralit.  It  would  tbm  aeein  to  corre- 
■poDd  with  the  Latin  unjAiuTo,  a  belt  worn  by  women 
about  the  bteait.  In  tbe  Sept.,  hoverer,  it  is  trans- 
lated x"^!"  iitaa-iropfvpof, "  a  tunic  tlioC  witb  purple," 
>nd  Geaeniui  bhs  "  biHlti  Frytrtltid"  (compare  ScbrO- 
der,  De  Vet.  Mul  p.  137, 4M).  8.  Tbe  C-r^C  p,  iiiA- 
thurim',  closelj-fiW  articles,  mentioned  In  tsa.  Iii,  20 
("  bEOd-bondi") ;  Jer.  ii.  Si  ("  attire"),  were  probably 
girdles,allhoagb  both  KimchiandJarcfaiconsidertbem 
u  Hilets  for  Ibe  hair.  In  tbe  latter  passage  tbe  VuU 
B>te  fau  again  faiaa  peclvralit,  and  the  Sept.  ontBo- 
liaiilc,  an  appropriate  bridal  omamenL  See  each  of 
the  above  renderings  in  tbeir  place. 

The  common  girdle  was  mode  of  taatber  (!  Kings  i, 
8  :  Matt,  iii,  4),  like  that  worn  Ijy  iba  BedooinB  of  the  I 
present  day,  whom  Canon  deaeribea  as  "armed  with  I 
a  long  crooked  knife,  and  a  pistol  or  two  stuck  in  a  red 
leathern  girdle"  (.tfoau*.  o/iU  Lmmt,  p.  7).  In  the 
time  of  Chsnlin  the  nobles  of  Mingrelia  wore  girdles 
of  leotber,  four  llogen  broad,  and  embossed  with  (il- 
TfT.  A  flner  girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  liii,  ]j 
Exek.  xvl,  10),  embroidered  with  aiik,  and  sometimes 
with  gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x,  6;  Rev.  1,  13; 
XV,  C),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  precious 
atones  or  pearls  (Le  Brufn,  Vof.  iv,  170 ;  comp.Virgil, 
■fmi/,  ix,  359).  Horier  {Stconl  Jonrttey,  p.  150),  de- 
acribing  the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women,  says,  "They 
wear  a  silver  girdle  which  tests  on  the  hips,  and  ia 
generally  curiously  wrought."  Tlio  manuflwrture  of 
girdles  formed  put  of  the  employment  of  women  (Prov. 
«.i,24). 

The  girdle  was  faetenad  bv  a  claap  or  buckle  (! 
King*  1,8;  MBtl.iii,4;  Uark  i,  4)  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
tied  in  s  knot  (Jer.  xlii,  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  ID),  so  thut  the 
end*  hung  down  in  front,  as  in  tbe  flguret  on  the  ruins 
ot  Peraepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  "girdle  of  (he  loins"  or  "of  the 
reins"  (O^JM  IITR,  Isa.  ii,6;  CxVn  lilM,  Isa.v, 
27),  The  girdle  of  women  was  generally  looser  than 
that  of  the  men,  and  was  worn  aliout  the  hips,  except 
when  (hey  were  actively  engj^ed  (Prov.  xsil,  17). 
Curion  (p.  iS).  ilcscribing  (h:  dress  of  the  E/yptian 
women,  sayi,  "Not  round  the  nai»t.  but  round  the  blpa 
a  large  and  heavy  Caabmsre  ahawl  ia  worn  over  the 
yelek.andthe  whole  gr>iccfulncss  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
conaiat'i  in  tbe  way  in  which  this  b  put  on."  Tbe  mil- 
itary girdle  was  worn  about  tbe  whilst;  (he  sword  or 
dagger  was  suspended  ftxmi  it  (Judg.  Iii,  Ifij  S  Sam. 
ix,8;  Psa.  xlv,  3).  In  (he  Kmevcb  sculptures  tbe 
soldiers  are  repre»nted  with  broad  girdles,  to  which 
the  sword  is  attached,  and  through  which  two  or  even 
three  daggers  in  a  sheath  are  passed  (comp.  Q.  Curtius, 
iii.  3).  Hence  girding  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation 
for  battle  or  for  active  exertion  (1  Kings  iviii,40:  2 
Kings  iv,29i  Job  xxxviil,3;  Prov.  xxxl.lT:  Jer.  i, 
17 1  Luke  xii,  36 ;  1  Pet.  I,  IS) ;  and  to  '■  loose  the  gir- 
dle" was  to  give  way  to  repnu  and  indolence  (Isa.  v, 
27).  To  loose  the  girdle  and  give  it  to  another  was  a 
token  of  crest  cnnfidenca  and  affection  (I  .Sam.  xviii, 
4).  In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackdiilh  were 
worn  as  marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Isa.  iii,  24 ; 
««i,l!). 
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la  consequence  of  the  coctly  materisls  of  which  glr* 
dies  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as  pres- 
ents (1  Sam.  ivlil,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  11).  or  in  token  of 
honor  (Rev.  i,  16).  as  Is  sUll  the  coitom  in  Peiaia  (com[K 
Morier.  p.  93).  Viilages  were  given  to  the  queens  of 
Persiu  to  supply  them  with  girdles  (Xenopb.  Aaab,  i 
14,01  PltU>,Ale.i,liS). 


They  were  DWd  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs  still 
(Niebubr,  Dtter.  p.  56),  and  as  purees,  one  end  of  tbo 
)^rdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose  (Matt,  x,  Oi 
Mark  vi,  B).  Hence  "  lenam  perdere,"  "to  lose  one's 
purse"  (Hor.  EpUt.  u,  2,  40;  compare  Jnv.  liv,  297), 
inkhoms  were  also  carried  in  the  girdle  (£iek.  Ix.  3). 

"Girdle"  is  often  nsed  Sgnratlvely  in  the  Script- 
nrea  (see  Psa.  cix,  19;  compare  1  Sam.  ii,  4i  Psa. 
XXX,  11;  Ixr,  12;  Epb.  vi,  14).  The  girdle  was  a 
symbol  of  strength,  activity,  and  power  (Job  xii,  18, 
gl;  SIX,  11;  I*a.xxiil,10i  xlv.lfi;  xi,b;  xxii,21; 
1  Kings  XX,  II).  Tbe  perfect  adherence  of  the  people 
of  God  to  bis  service  is  Hguratively  illustra(ed  by  the 
"cleavbig  of  the  girdle  to  a  man's  loins" (Jer.  xiii,  11). 
In  the  same  view,  "righieooiness  and  faithruloesa" 
ate  called  the  girdle  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xi,  &).    See 

Q-ix'Soalllte  (Hebrew  invariably  in  the  sing,  and 
with  the  art.  hng-Girgathi',  ^dR7»fl,  in  a  collective 
sense ;  dwelling  in  a  cfuyQi  soil ;  Sept,  ripyroaioi  and 
npTirjoiocVulg.  Cefyuiri  and  GrrgrnEUM)  A.V.  "Gir. 
goshite"  in  1  Chron.  i,  14;  "Girgasite"  in  Gen.  I, 
IG;  elsonbere  "Girgasliltes"),  a  designation  of  one  of 
the  nations  who  were  in  possession  of  Canaan  before 
the  entrance  thither  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  Gen. 
X,  IG,  they  are  mentioned  as  the  descendants  of  the 
liflh  son  of  Canaan ;  in  other  passages  the  tribe  is 
merely  referred  to,  and  that  but  occasionally.  In  the 
formula  expressing  the  doomed  country  (Gen,  xv,  21 ; 
Deul.  vli,  I  [and  xx,  17  in  Samarit.  and  Sept.] ;  Josh. 
iii,  10 ;  xxlv,  n  ;  1  Cbron.  1. 14 ;  Meh.  ix,  8),  Tbe 
Girgashites  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
large  familv  of  the  Hivitcs,  as  they  arc  omitted  In  nine 
out  of  ten  places  in  which  the  nations  or  lamilies  of 
Canaan  are  mentioned,  while  in  tbe  tenth  they  are 
mentioned,  and  the  Hivites  omitted.  Josephns  states 
that  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Girgashitcs  (I'lpyt- 
aaioi)  remained  in  bis  time  (AnI.  i,  6, 2).  In  the  Jew- 
ish commentaries  of  R.  Nachman  and  elsewhere,  the 
Girgashites  are  described  as  having  retired  into  AfVicB, 
fearing  (he  power  ofGodj  and  Procopius.  in  his  Bit- 
tory  oftht  VaiidaU,  mentione  an  ancient  but  doubtfol 
inscription  in  Mauritan'ia  Tlngitana,  stating  that  llw 
inhabitants  had  Bed  thither  from  the  face  of  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Xun.  A  city  Cvps  (1^^^)  existed  among 
the  Phsnician  tribes  in  Northern  Africa  at  the  STTtia 
Minor  (FQrst.  H^.  Lex.  p.  298),  Tbe  notion  that  the 
Girgaahites  did  migrate  seems  to  have  Iwen  founded 
on  the  circumstance  that,  although  they  are  included 
in  the  lilt  of  the  seven  devoted  nations  eltfaar  to  bs 


aiapb^TB  (rXnpvpo,  tlfgaal),  daughler  of  Aiche- 
lauB,  king  of  CnppsdDcia ;  juaTTied  In  Alexaniler,  >an 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Jouphns,  Am.  xvl,  1,  2).  She 
qUBrrelad  with  S«1ome  (ift.  xvli,  7,  2),  who,  in  revenge, 
fomented  Herod',  jealousy  against  Alexander  (War, 
i,  24,  !,  3},  which  eveataated  in  the  death  of  the  Utter. 
See  Alexander  9.  She  remained  faithful  (o  her  hus- 
band (i4«.  itvl,  10,  7),  and  after  hia  execution  iha  tB- 
turned  to  lier  futher  (17, 1),  although  her  two  sons  by 
Alexander  were  brought  up  by  Herod  {ib.  2).  She  af- 
lorwurda  married  JnbB,kiiig  i^Lydia,  audathia  death 

ricd  Herod  Arcbelau!,  who  ilivoreed  for  her  aake  bii 
former  wife  Jlariattine,  but  she  Boon  died,  in  occord- 
anee  with  a  dream  in  which  ber  lirst  husband  re- 
proached her  for  ber  repeated  inconstancy  (ib.  xvii, 
13,  4). 

QlareauoB,  Bb:!ericu  Loriti,  was  bom  atMol- 
113,  in  the  canton  of  Glarus  (hence  hU  name),  In  Switz- 
erland, June,  14SB ;  studied  philosophy,  belles-let- 
tres, and  theology  ad  RoLtweil  and  Colore,  and  in 
lul2  became  poet  Uureite  of  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian I.  He  took  part  in  the  controversies  tictweeD 
Beucblin  and  the  old-school  eystems ;  went  to  Basel  in 
1514,  to  Italy  in  1515,  and  in  1517  visited  Paris.wbero 
he  gave  private  instruction  in  the  classics  ;  returning 
afterwards  to  Basel,  be  opened  a  school  there.  He 
showed  himself  at  first  favorable  to  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  but  abandoned  them  afterwards ;  and 
wlien  Protestantism  gained  Basel,  lie  retired  with  Eras- 
mus to  Freibnr,;,  where  he  became  professor  of  litera- 
ture and  history.  Ha  gave  up  this  situation  in  1660, 
and  died  March  27, 1663.  Glareanus  was  a  very  learn- 
ed mao,  and  especially  in  the  ttieory  and  history  of 
music.  His  Da^cachordon  (Basel,  1547)  is  vatuabie 
as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  music  in  bis  age, — H.  Scbrei- 
ber,  LtbeaibftcftreiiiBig  (Kreib.  1(*37);  Pierer,  Unicrr- 
tiU-T,trikon,  a.  v. ;  Herzog,  Eeal-Eacstiopaj£e,  v,  1G5. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Olaa  or  OIbbb,  John,  founder  of  the  sectof  Glaas- 
iteSiWasbornatAuchtermuty,  Sept.  21,1695.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1719  became  minister 
oTTealiDg.  In  1727  he  published  a  book  to  prove  that 
Church  establishments  are  inconsistent  with  the  Gos- 
pel, for  which  he  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assera. 
bty.  He  imbibed  a  number  of  other  peculiar  opinioni 
and  gathered  followers,  who  were  called  by  his  nam< 
in  Scotland,  but  in  England  and  America  they  were 
denominated  Sandemanians.  Glas  died  at  Dundee  in 
1773.  His  works  were  pnblished  at  Edinburgh  in  4 
vols,  gvo,  and  In  a  sacond  edition  at  Perth  (1782,  6 
vols.Svo).  Among  the  moat  celebrated  members  of 
the  sect  was  Michael  Faraday.    For  the  peculiar  opin- 

Glaes  (the  material  is  perhaps  denoted  by  ri^S^ST, 
sekatilh',  rock  "crystal,"  Job  xxviii.  IT;  tnXof,  (Tys- 
lal,  "glass,"  Rev.  xxi,  IS,  21;  and  hence  the  adj.' 
iiiXtvoc,  crstUitline,  "of  glass,"  Rev,  iv,  6i  xv,  2 
[flee  Crybtal];  the  inslrument  or  looking-glass  by 
'i"r».ffi(%OB',  a  (oito,  "roll,"  Isa.  vlii,  1;  "gliu;" 
i.  e.  mirror,  lea.  Hi,  23 ;  fiXTi'?,  marah',  a  "  vision," 
■I  uenally  rendered ;  "iDohing-giass,"  Eiod.  xxxviii, 
8 :  laoTTTpov,  a  mtrror,  "  gtaiis,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  Jas.  i, 
23  [see  Mirror]),  according  to  Pliny  (//,  Xat.  ixivi, 
26).  was  diseovered  by  what  ie  termed  actirtent.  Some 
merchants  kindled  a  Are  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Phtenieia  which  lies  near  Ptolemais,  between  the  foot 
of  Carmel  and  Tyre,  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Belos 
caalB  the  nne  sand  which  it  brings  down ;  but,  a«  they 
were  without  the  usual  means  of  suspending  their 
cooking  vessels,  tliey  employed  for  that  purpose  logs 
of  nitre,  their  vessel  being  laden  with  that  substance : 
the  lite  fusing  the  nitre  and  tlie  sand  produced  glass. 
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Hi  piocMdi  to  state  that  the  Sidoniuu,  In  whose  v> 
dnity  the  discorery  was  made,  took  it  up,  utd,  having 
in  process  of  time  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  «f 
excellence,  gained  tliereby  both  wealth  and  fame; 
other  cations  became  their  pupils;  the  Bonuna  e^^ 
dally  attained  to  ver}'  high  skill  in  the  art  of  taoDg, 
blowing,  and  coloring  glass;  finally,  eren  glaaa  Bit. 
TOTS  wen  invented  by  the  Sidoniana.  I'his  accouH 
of  Pliny  is  in  substance  corroborated  by  Stnbo  {x*i, 
15)  and  by  Josephus  {War,  ii,  8).  But  this  acnanat 
is  leas  likely  than  the  supposition  that  vitreoat  matter 
flrst  attracted  observation  from  the  custom  ofiigbling 
fires  on  the  sand  "in  a  country  producing  nauun  er 
Bubcarbonste  of  soda"  (Kawiinson's  Btrod.  ii,  82).     It 


It  PUny'i 


inatcd  in  tbe  fact  that  the  aand  of  the  Syrian  r 
Bclus,  at  the  mouth  of  wliicb  tbe  incident  is  stqipowd 
to  have  occurred,  "was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable 
for  glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantitka  to 
the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Aleiundria,  long  the  moat 
famons  in  the  ancient  world"  (Smith,  Diet.  o/CIomi. 
.4b/.  s.v.Vitrara,  where  evaij-lbing  requisite  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  classical  allusions  to  glasa  may  be 
found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to  this  Dt- 
tle  river  (respecting  whicb,  see  Plinv,  Bi*.  Nat.  v,  17 ; 
xxxvl,  65 ;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  10,  i;  Tacitus,  Uia.  x, 
7):in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulnn,  "they  shall 
suck  of  tbe  abandance  of  the  seas,  and  of  Ireaturts  bid 
in  the  sand"  (Ueut.  xxxUi,  19).  Botb  tbe  name  Beins 
(Reland,  Pabrit.  p.  267)  and  the  Hebrew  word  V'n, 
"sand,"  have  been  suggested  as  derivations  for  Uk 
Grsek  VoXoc,  which  is,  however,  in  all  probaUlily, 
from  an  Egyptian  rout.  See  Beldb.  Some  auf^oH 
that  the  proper  name  D^B  r'IS'ib'3  ("burnings  by  the 
Sidonian  glaM-faclo- 


is(Mei( 


i,  6),  b 


ofJa- 


probabie  thi 

bin's  chariots  at  that  place  (Ixird  A.  IIi 

Gena^ogia,  p.  228),  or  from  hot  rprines.     See  MisiiE- 

Tet,  notwitbitandin;;  the  above  explicit  statement, 
it  was  long  denied  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  glass  properly  so  called ;  nor  did  the  denial  en- 
Hrely  disappear  even  when  Pompeii  offered  evidences 
of  its  want  of  fonndaUon.  Our  knowledge  of  Egi  pt 
has,  however,  set  tbe  matter  at  resL  Witkinsoo,  in 
his  Ancitnl  Egyptiam  (iit,  88  sq,),  has  adduced  tl» 
fullest  evidence  that  glass  was  known  to  and  made  by 
that  ingenious  people  at  a  very  early  period  of  tbtir 
national  existence.  Upwards  of  SuOO  yean  ago,  iu 
tbe  reign  of  the  first  Osirtasen,  tbey  appear  to  have 
practised  the  art  of  blowing  sloss.  The  process  b 
represented  in  the  pointioga  of  Beni-llaasan,  executed 
in  tbe  reign  of  that  monarch.  In  the  same  age  images 
of  ^luzed  pottery  were  common.  Omtmenta  of  gloga 
were  made  by  them  about  1500  yean  B.C- ;  for  a  bead 
of  that  date  lias  been  found,  being  of  the  saioe  spedfic 
glass.     Many  glass  bot> 


ties,  e 


very  remote  antiquity.  Glass  vases  were  need  fir 
holding  wine  as  early  as  the  Exode.  In  Etcypt  they 
hod  the  advantage  notonly  of  an  earlier  application  te 
tbe  art,  but  also  of  a  peculiar  earth,  which  appean  to 
have  been  necessary  to  tbe  production  of  some  of  the 
more  valualde  and  brilliant  kinds  of  glass  (Beckmai. 
Hitlorg  of  Tmmlioiu,  "Colored  Glass,"  i,  135  sq.,  Eng, 
transl, ;  also  ui,  206  sq. ;  iv,  54).  Tet  the  perlcctl* 
clear  and  transparent  glass  was  coasidend  ths  moA 
valuable  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  2G).  Indeed,  a  meat  port  (tf 
the  glass-ware  used  at  Rome  about  the  Christian  ct* 
and  subsequently  eamefrom  Alexandria;  and  the  em. 
pcror  Hadrian  was  presented  by  an  Egyptian  prist 
with  some  vases  which  were  reckoned  so  fine  that  tbtr 
were  produced  only  on  grand  occasions  (Stiabo.  I. 
xvii;  Vopiscns  in  Vita  Batunmi,  c^  S).  Wilkinson 
states  tespecUng  the  Egyptiatti,  "  Such  waa  their  skill 


CtOo^Hc 


n<ii*» 


In  the  msnobctare  otglan,  snil  in  tba  mode  ofituning 
tt  of  virious  hues,  that  tbey  counterfeiled  with  (ncc6U 
thi  amethyal  OTid  other  pncioua  ilonea,  and  even  ar- 
rived at  an  excellence  in  the  art  which  their  aneceaaon 
have  been  analile  to  retain,  and  which  nor  Earopean 
workmen,  In  spite  of  their  iiapravementa  in  other 
branchea  of  this  minnfacture,  are  itill  unable  to  imi- 
tate. For  not  oni^  do  the  colors  of  aome  Egyptian 
opaque  glaae  o^r  the  uioat  varied  devlcea  on  the  ex- 
terior, diatiibuted  with  the  regnlirlty  of  a  studied  de- 
■Ign,  but  the  aame  hue  and  the  aame  derieea  paM  in 
light  linea  directly  through  the  anbatanoe ;  ao  that  in 
whatever  part  it  is  broken,  oi  wherever  a  section  naj 
chance  to  be  made  of  it,  the  aame  a 
colors,  and  the  same 
out  beiDg  found  ever  to  deviate  from  the  direction  of  a 
straight  line,  from  the  external  surface  to  the  interior" 
(Ancitnt  Egspl-^',i9S).  Winckelmann  is  of  opinion 
that  glaaa  waa  employed  more  ft^qucntlf  in  ancieat 
than  in  modern  timea.  It  waa  sometimes  need  by  the 
Egyptians  even  for  coffins,  and  In  wainscoting  ("  vi. 
tnn  eamers,"  Bit.  Nal.  zxxvi,  61 ;  Sut.  Sylv.  i,  v. 
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4!).  TheyaboemployedttlMt 
mi;  for  drinking  utensils  and 
omamenti  of  the  person,  but 
for  mosaic  work,  the  figures  of 
deities,  and  aacred  euiblema, 
attaining  to  exquisite  work- 
manship and  a  surprising  bril- 
liancy of  color.    Their  imlta- 

manner  wbich  often  defied  de- 
tection (Pliny,  Hill.  NaturaUt, 
xxxTii,  26.  83,  TS)  is  probably 
the  explanation  of  the  incredi- 
bly largo  gema  which  we  find 
mentioned  in  ancient  autbors; 
e.  g.  lurcher  considers  that 
the  emerald  column  allnded  la 
by  Herodotus  (il,  41)  was  "  du 
verre  colore,  dont  I'iDtitlear 
£tait  ^lairS  par  des  lampea." 
Tbe  art,  too,  of  cutting  glass 
was  known  to  them  at  the  most 
remote  perioda ;  for  which  pnr- 
poee,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny 
(f/u(.  Ifaluralii,  ixxvii,  4),  the 
diamond  was  used.     See  En- 

'Oiing  glass  was  also  known  to 
the  ancient  Aa^rians 
(Uyard,  Mwr.  ii,  42), 


ISargoo,  and  is  there- 
fore  probably  older  than 
B.C.  TOi  (id.  JVhi.  and 
£ab.  p.  167).  This  Is 
the  earliest  known  spe- 
cimen of  IramparaU 
gloss.  Opaque  colored 
glass  was  msnufactD  red 
by  the  Aiayrians  at  a 


aUsiBotUe  Dub  KUnrad.  exist  of  the  15[hcentu. 
ry  B.C.  The  Sargon 
vase  had  been  blown  in  one  pece,  and  turned  and  hol- 
lowed out  afterwards.  In  the  mounds  of  Babylon 
were  likewise  found  small  glass  bottles,  some  colored, 
others  ribbed  and  otherwise  ornamented,  and  vanes  of 
earthen-ware  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  eometimea 
glaxed  with  a  Hch  blue  color  (ib.  p.  4 


GloM  Boulaa  and  glased  Earlhi 


from  llie  MMDd 


Other  glass  veaaela  of  the  Roman  period  were  else- 
where diacovered  (it.  p.  MM).  With  the  glaaa  bowl* 
was  discovered  a  rock-crystal  lens,  which  must  have 
been  used  aa  a  magnifying  or  burning-gUis(ii.  p.lSi). 
In  later  times  glass  was  abundant  for  similar  purpoees 
among  the  Romans,  as  la  evident  from  the  specimens 
disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.     See  Bottle. 

That  disss  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  appears  be- 
yond a  doubt;  but  whether  they  brou^-ht  a  knowledge 
of  its  manufacCare  with  them  out  of  Ef^pt,  or  learned 
il  from  their  SidoniSiO  neighbors,  is  uncertain.  Wheth- 
er they  Dsed  it  for  minor*  is  doubtful.  In  Job  xiviii, 
IT,  n^S^ST  ia  beliared  to  mttm  glass,  though  it  is  nn- 


Glua  Vu«  fnnii  PninpgLi 
dered  "cr7«til"  in  Cbe  English  TeraiOD.  It  comes 
riDm  TfsT  (to  be  pure),  and,  sccucding  In  tbe  be*t  au- 
thorities,  means  ■  kind  of  nha  which  in  ancient  d*ya 
was  held  in  hi^h  esl«cm  (J.  D.  Michielis,  HiM.  Vilri 
apud  ifrhr. ;  and  Eta]ni>erger,  Hitt.  yUri  ex  tattiqutiaiA 
erata,  quoted  by  GeBCnius,  i.  v.)'  Symmachua  rendera 
it  tpBaraWoc,  but  tbnt  ie  rather  intended  by  V^Si 
(Job  xxviii,  18,  A.  V.  "  pearls,"  Sept.  ^a/iic,  a  word 
wlikh  also  rneina  "ice;"  com p,  Pliny,  J.  JV.  xxxvii, 
8)  and  n'll^  (Erek.  i,  2S).  It  aeems,  then,  that  Job 
xxTtii,  17  contaloB  the  oalj'  allusion  Ui  kIim  found  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  even  tbti  reference  ia  disputed.  Be- 
tides Symmavbaa,  others  also  render  it  linvyii  tpva- 
raWov  (Schleusaer,  TheKmr.  s.  v.  i'liXac),  and  it  ia  ar- 
gned  that  the  word  vaKot;  frequently'  means  cryataL 
Thus  the  Schal.  on  Ariatoph.  Sub.  764,  dclines  HaXoQ 
(when  it  occnrs  in  old  wricerx)  as  !taipavn<i  Xi'ffoc  Joi- 
Eu>C  uiiAf.  anil  Heayihius  gives  as  ita  eqnivalent  Xi(to£ 
rifiioc.  In  Herodotus  (iii,  U)  it  is  clear  that  llAoc 
mast  meaa  crystal, for  he  says,  i/  ii  afi  vdXXi/  rai  liip- 
■yot  ipiijaiTai,  and  Achilles  Tatlas  speaks  of  crystal 
as  va\oc  opwpvjiiint  (ii,  3;  Blhr,  Oi  irerod.  ii,  U; 
Heerea,  Ideen,  IT,  i,  33&).  Others  coDsidcr  n'<3ti:l  to 
ba  umlrr,  or  eleetrum,  or  alabaster  (Docbart,  Uierot. 
II,  vi,  872).  In  the  Now  Testament  tho  woid  employ- 
ed ia  vakot  (compare  Aristoph.  NiJiet,  7C8).  [n  Rev. 
xxi,  18  we  read,  "The  city  was  pura  gold,  like  uoto 
clear ^om;"  ver.  SI,  "as  it  were  tranaparent  glass" 
(compare  )v,  G).  Mention  is  made  in  Rev,  Iv,  C,  and 
XV,  2,  of  a  sea  of  glasa  like  unto  crystal,  concemin); 
tbe  meaning  of  which  interpreters  vary;  but  is  js  prob- 
ably an  alluaioQ  to  tbe  Arusm  lea  spoken  of  in  1  Kings 
vii,  23,  and  elsewhere,  containing  water  for  tbo  priests 
to  wash  witb,  that  they  might  not  minialer  before  God 
under  any  pollution.  "Molten  looking-glass"  alto  oc- 
cara  in  Job  xixvii,IS;  but  the  ori^nal  ^Vr^,fenilim, 
and  its  corresponding  word  in  E;iod.  xxxvili.S,  sntbo'- 
ize  tbe  translation  "  mirmr" — that  is.  of  some  metal. 
Indeed,  Backman  (Beiirage  tar  Gttch.  der  Erjaukmff, 
iii,  S19)  erroneoualy  denies  that  glaaa  mirrora  were 
known  till  Ibe  13th  century,  adding  that  they  are  still 
•eldam  seen  in  tbe  EssL  '  It  ia  certain,  however,  that 
glass  was  not  applied  in  nncleat  times  to  windows; 
when  these  were  not,  as  they  commonly  were  In  tbe 
East,  simply  open  apertures  by  day,  with  wooden  doon 
placed  on  them  by  night,  a  kind  of  semi-tranaparent 
atone,  a  sort  of  talc,  called  fapii  (pemlarif,  was  gener- 
ally used,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  centuries  after 
the  Cbiiatian  era.     See  Wim>ow. 

It  is  a  ulngular  fact,  that  altbougb  tbe  ancients  were 
aware  of  the  reSective  power  of  glass,  and  althongti 
the  Sidonians  used  It  for  mirrors  (Pliny,  B.  If.  sxxvi, 
66),  yet  for  some  unexplained  reason  mirrors  of  glass 
most  have  proved  nnsnccessful,  since  even  nnder  Che 
Soman  empire  they  were  unirelsally  made  of  metal, 
which  1"  at  once  leas  perfect,  more  expensive,  and  more  , 
difficult  lo  preserve.  See  Smhh,  Diet  b/ Clof.  Ant.  , 
«.  T.  Speculum.  Accordingly,  the  mirrora  found  in 
^ypt  are  made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper.     So  I 
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admirably  did  tbe  skill  of  tbe  ^yptiaai  snoeced  ia 
the  composition  of  metals,  that  their  mirnin  wen  toi- 
of  a  polish  which  has  l«en  but  partiallT  re- 
I  the  present  day.  The  miiror  waa  nasriy 
round,  having  a  handla  of  wood,  stone,  or  metaL     The 

kind  of  metal  mirror  wis  used  by  the  IsTaelilea,  who 
doubtless  braui;ht  It  from  Egypt.  In  E.iod.  xxxvili, 
8,  it  is  expressly  aaid  that  Hoses  "made  tbe  lanr  of 
brass  Of  the  looking-glasaes  (brazen  mirrora)  of  tba 
In  the  East  mirrora  had  a  connection  viA 
ances  of  religion ;  females  held  tlion  bvfon 
the  images  of  tbe  goddesses,  therebv  manifesting  ttteir 
own  humility  aa  servants  of  tbe  divinities,  and  bctok- 

lom  (Callimaoh. //jnn.  iaPailad.n:  Senec.  il>.  95; 
Cyril,  De  Adoral.  m  Spir.  ii,  61).  That  in  tbe  New 
Testament  a  mirror  is  Intended  in  Jsmei  i,  SS.  "be- 
holding his  natural  bee  in  a  glasa,"  appears  certain ; 
but  tbe  other  passable,  in  whicb  Che  word  iaorrpor  oc* 
cnrs  (I  Cor.  liii,  12),  Menu  to  reqain  an  imperfectly 
transparent  medium,  through  which  objects  sre  be- 
held. What  the  precise  substance  was  wfaich  the  apos- 
tle thought  of  when  he  used  the  words  it  may  nut  be 
easy  to  determine.  It  could  noC  well  be  ardinaiy 
glass,  for  that  was  transparent.  It  may  have  been  tin 
lapU  ipteutarii,  or  a  kind  of  talc,  of  which  the  ancients  . 
made  their  windows.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Schlenaner,  who  says  that  the  Jews  used  a  aimilu 
mode  of  expression  to  denccibe  a  dim  and  imperfect 
view  of  mental  objecta  (SchAtlgrn,  ^or.  Iltb.  ad  loc.). 
(See  Uichaclia,  Hut.  Vitri  ap.  Htb.  in  ComoK.  «ac- 
GatUiag.  iv,  67;  also  Dr.  Falconer  on  "the  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Ancients  respecting  Glass,'  in  the  Jfe- 
nuii'i  rifihe  Lit.  aad  PhiL  Soe.^/  MaadieHer,  ii.  W; 
Becker's  Charida,  i,  ISi;  Uichaelis,  Sup/rlemi.  p. 
613;  Fareau,  CoBuanifc  on  Job  siviii,  p.  31G;  Ila»- 
berger,  Vilri  Hiil.,  in  the  Cnmrnnl.  Son.  Go".  I'M; 
Hirsch,  GetchiehU  d.  Bauhaut,  iii,  e&)    See  LooKun- 

Q-lBia-pnlntlnK  is  of  three  kinds;  (1)  the  Baosnic, 

in  which  pieces  of  differently-colored  glass  are  ao  nt 
ODt  und  arranged  aa  to  represent  figures  or  scenes.  Ibt 
pieces  lieinic  joined  logctber  with  leadj  (!)  tbe  («■»< 

then  burnt  in;  and  (3)  Che  nosaio-nicnie/,  which  is  ■ 
union  of  the  two  others,  and  Is  by  tar  Che  moet  effec- 
tive kind  of  glaas-paintiog.  The  art  probably  had  ica 
origin  In  Prance  or  Germany  during  the  tenth  century. 
The  mosaic  style  prevailed  till  the  fourteenth  crntaiy. 
Glass-painting  reached  its  highest  state  in  the  fifteentk 
and  sixteenth  centniiea.  After  the  rise  of  tbe  Renak- 
sance  arcbitectare  in  the  aiiteenlh  century,  ([Ui>- 
palnting  fell  Into  decadence.  IC  has  been  quite  me- 
cesafully  revived  during  the  last  thirty  yean  in  Ger- 
man v._  Warrington.  Hitlory  of  Stained  Class  (Lofi- 
don,']850)j  Wackemagel,(;ejdU<:tocJo-d(M>ciaa(;)aa- 
tmtkrti  (Leipiig,  ISSfi).    (G.  F.  C.) 

OlaBS  or  Q-IasBlnB,  Saldmo,  a  German  theologi- 
an, eminent  both  for  piety  and  learning,  was  bora  at 
Sondersbausen,  Tharlngia,  in  1598.  He  was  edacated 
at  tbe  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Jena,  and  devil- 
led himself  at  an  early  period  specially  to  the  study  tl 
Hebrew  and  its  cc^ste  languages.  He  becanw  a 
1687  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  and  in  I&IO  wm 
made  superintendent  of  the  churches  and  schoola  in 
Saxe-Gotha.  In  this  office  be  acquitted  bimieir  wiik 
great  seal  and  success,  laboring  for  tbe  ipiriloal  aa 
well  as  intrtlectDal  well-being  of  tbe  chnrcbea  of  tbi 
dncfay.  Hsdiedat  GotbaJnly27, 16M.  His  worfa 
are,  Ptilologia  Sacra  (iUi)  z—dimiutelogia  Metnm  iVo- 
pk^ca  (Jena,  16S4,  4to) :— DupKKtfi'aiMt  w  Angiala- 
nam  Canjaiionem  :—Ex^aU  Emtgttianim  el  Eputcla- 
rum  (Gotha,  1G17,  4ta ;  Nuremb.  1661,  fol.)  -.—Ckri^m- 
lagia  ifoeaka  (Jena,  1649, 4to)  -.—Ciritlelagia  Dmidica 
(Jena,  1688.  4to)  -.—Lea  Tieologia  (poathanwoa.  Go- 
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tha,  1661,  8*0,  and  Jssi,  ITSI,  8vo,  villi  a  pietta  on 
tlu  IMt  and  Wrilingg  of  GlaMiM),  The  beM  edition 
attbtPkUolagia  Sacra,  u  GUu  left  it,  U  tb*t  of  L«ip- 
Hg,  172S,  4to  i  the  edition  of  Datlio  aad  Baaer  (Ltpe. 
177  6-1797,  3  vola.  Svn)  contains  yaluablo  additions  Ijy 
tbe  editors,  bnt  ia  tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  low  nt- 
tionaliatic  period  in  which  It  appeared. — Heriog,  Real- 
EtuyUep.  V,  J6T  »q. ;  Hoefar,  A'our.  Biug.  Ciniralt,  ix, 
796-B. 

Olastonbuiy,  "ao  ancient  municipal  burg  and 
market-town  in  tbe  county  of  Somerset,  twenty-flve 
milea  Hnth- west  of  Bath, ii  built  in  tbe  form  of  a  cross, 
and  occupiea  ■  penineola  rariiiod  by  the  river  Drue  or 
Brent,  called  the  Isle  of  Avak.n.  Pop.  (l!^Gt)  3593. 
The  town  owes  its  oiigin  to  its  cekbialcd  abbey,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  waa  liiiinded  in  A.D.  GO,  and 
waa  one  of  the  earlieat  eeats  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
It*  traditionary  (Dunderwas  Joseph  of  Arimalhea,  and 
tbe  'miraculoug  tbom,'  wbich  flowered  on  Chriatma*- 
daj,  was,  till  the  time  of  the  Pnrltans,  belioTed  by  the 
common  people  lo  be  the  veritable  ■taff  with  which 
Joeeph  aided  big  steps  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  tree 
was  destroyed  daring  the  civil  war»,  but  grafts  from 
It  still  Soarieh  in  tbe  neighboring  gardeiis.  In  A.D. 
605  the  nionlu  adopted  the  dress  and  mles  of  the  Ben- 
adictlne  order.  This  magnificent  pile  at  one  time  cov- 
ered aiity  acres :  but  aa  most  of  the  houses  in  Glas- 
tonbury, and  also  a  causeway  across  Sed^moor,  have 
been  constructed  of  the  maierialx,  Ibe  extent  of  tbe 
roina  is  now  much  diminiahed.  The  most  interest- 
ing remains  are  the  Abbey  Church,  with  St.  Joseph's 
Chapel,  St.  Marp'a  Chapel,  and  the  Al.bofs  Kitchen. 
St.JoBeph'a  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  eteinnt  speci- 
mens in  existence  of  the  tiansition  from  Norman  to 
early  English  architecture,  and  is  supposed  Co  bare 
been  erected  during  the  reii^na  of  Henry  11  and  Rich- 
ard I.  It  Is  now  TDoflers.  and  the  vaulting  of  the  cn-pt 
ia  nearly  destroyed.  The  entrance  is  adorned  with 
acnipture.  Below  tbe  Boor  Is  a  Nonnan  ei^pt,  witbin 
which  is  St.  Josejth's  Well.  Of  the  Abbey  Cbnrvh 
few  fragments  remain.  The  Cbapel  of  St.  Hary  is 
roofless,  but  tbe  remains  of  its  pointed  windows  and 
arches  are  exceedingly  elegant.  The  Abbot's  Kitch- 
en, now  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  is  a  square 
massive  stnictars,  the  walls  strongly  buttressed,  and 
dates  troai  about  the  l&tfa  century.  Glastonbury  has 
the  honor  of  ranking  St.  Patriclt  (A.D.  415)  and  St. 
DnnsCan  among  its  abbots.  In  1539  Henry  VIII 
■animoned  abbot  Whiting  to  surrender  Ghutonhury 
and  all  ila  treasures;  and  on  his  refusal,  condemned 
him  lo  be  hanged  and  quartered,  and  the  monasteri' 
eonRscated  to  the  Icing's  use,  which  sentence  waa  Im- 
mediately carried  into  execution.  According  lo  tradi- 
UoD,  king  Arthur  and  his  queen  Guinever  were  burled 
in  the  cemstery  of  ihs  abbey ;  and  Giraldui  Cambren- 
■ia  stalea  that  'a  leaden  cross,  bearing  tbe  following 
iDBcription, "  Hie  Jacet  sepultns  inclytua  Rex  Artburua 
in  insula  Avsllonia,"  was  fennd  nnder  a  stone  seven 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  nine  feet  tielaw  this  was 
fliund  an  oaken  coffin,  containing  dust  and  bones.' 
This  disinterment  took  place  by  order  of  Henry  II. 
The  only  other  objects  of  interest  at  Glastonbury 
are  the  Church  of  St.  Benedict;  (he  Church  of  Si. 
Jobn  the  Baptist,  with  a  tower  140  feet  high;  the 
Weary-all  Hill,  where  Joieph  of  Arimsthea  rest- 
ed Ihim  his  weary  pilgrimage;  and  the  Tor  Hill, 
where  the  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury  waa  put  to  death, 
600  feet  above  the  aea-level,  crowned  by  a  beanti- 
ful  tower,  tbe    min   of  a   pilgrimage    chapel   of   Sl 

01at>,  Jacob,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  Ilunga- 
fy,  was  bom  in  1776  at  Poprad,  studied  theology  at 
tbe  nnivoraity  of  Jena,  became  in  1797  professor  at 
Sehnepfenlhal,  in  1804  professor  at  tbe  Protestant 
Rchooi  of  Vienna,  in  1806  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
i-ongregatian  in  the  same  city,  resigned  in  1836,  and 
diad  ia  18S1  at  Preaahurg.    He  w 
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venile  books,  which  appeared  ia  many  editions  ;  alsa 
aeveml  pedagogical  worlca.  He  edited  the  Anaatat 
der  otireich.  IMtralur,  the  EmTigelitch-cArutiuAt  Gt- 
langbtt'^h,  and  an  agenilj  {Kirchenagmile)  which  was 
introduced  into  the  Protestant  congregations  of  Aus- 
tria,—Wenrich.  J.  alalt,  tine  biograpk.  Sldza  (Vienna, 
183t). 

Olean  (prop.  'H^,  laial',  spoken  of  grain,  Ruth 
ii,  elsewhere  to  "galitr"  field  crops  generally.  Lev, 
xix,9;  iiiii,22;  a.Uohis,  alat,Uv.^ix,10;  Dent 
xxiv,  21;  Judg.  xi,  45;  jer.  vi,  9;  properly  spoken 
of  grape  gleaainga,  Judg.  viii,  2;  Isa.  xvii,  G;  xxlv, 
IS,  etc.;  and  figur.  of  a  small  remnant,  Jer.  xHx,  9; 
Obad.  i,  5 ;  Uic,  vil,  1).  See  CokneR.  The  law  of 
Hoses  directed  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  poor  at  the 
seasons  of  harvest  and  ingathering.  See  Harvest. 
The  coraera  of  the  field  were  not  to  be  reaped— the 
owner  was  not  to  glean  his  own  Relda — and  a  sheaf 
accidentally  left  behind  in  the  Aeld  was  not  to  he  fetch- 
ed away,  but  left  for  the  poor.  There  are  equally  lib. 
eral  regulations  respecting  vineyards  and  ollvfr-yards 
(Lev.xix,9,10;  Deut.  xxiv,19.-.>l).  Hence  the  prov. 
crb  of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  2).  The  privilege  of  glean- 
ing after  the  rea|iers  waa  conceded  not  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  as  a  ^vor  granted  to  particular  persons 
whom  the  owner  wished  to  liefriend.    It  did  not,bow- 

for  Naomi  could  scarcely  have  suggested  it  in  the  first 
instance,  and  Ruth  ml^t  hence  have  hesitated  to  ap- 
ply for  it  to  a  stranger,  "the  servant  that  was  set  over 
the  reapers."  On  two  occasions  Vr,  Robinson  speaka 
of  witnessing  Interesting  iilusttationi  of  harvest  scenes 
similar  to  those  in  Ruth  (AriearcAei,  ii,  371,  384),  and 
in  the  latter  ho  aays  hs  frequently  saw  the  process  of 
women  beaUng  out  with  a  stick  handfuls  of  grain 
which  they  seem  to  have  gleaned  (0.  note).  In  the 
case  of  Boai,  young  women,  recognised  as  being  "  hia 
maidens."  were  gleaning  in  his  Held,  and  on  her  claim 
upon  him  by  near  affinity  teing  made  known,  she  was 
bidden  to  Join  them  and  not  go  to  any  other  field ;  but 
for  this,  tlis  reapers,  it  seema.  wonld  have  driven  Uei 
away  (Ruth  ii,  6,  8.  9).  Maimonides  lays  down  the 
principle  (CooMitllttiHWf  de  doaii  pauptrum,  cap.  ii,  1) 
that  whatever  crop  or  growth  ia  fit  for  food,  ia  kept, 
and  gathered  all  at  ones,  and  carried  into  store,  is  lia- 
ble to  that  law.  (See  also  Haimon.  Cofutilutiona  di 
demt  pavptnaa,  cap.  iv.)  With  regard  to  the  vintage, 
what  fell  to  the  ground  (S^D,  Lev.  xix,  10}.  nr  was 
left  after  the  general  gathering,  belonged  to  tbe  poor 
{Peah,  vii,  S) ;  henco  any  one  placing  a  vessel  under 
the  tree  lo  catch  what  might  accidentally  fall  was 
held  lo  defraud  the  poor  (Surenhiislas,  ifuAno,  i,  5G). 
See  Poon. 

01eb«,  in  England  the  lOf'I  ("  gleba,"  clod),  mead- 
ow, or  psFturo  tielonging  10  a  parsonage  besides  the 
tithes.  Glebe-house  Is  the  common  derignatlon  in 
Ireland  of  the  parsonage 

Qlade,  the  old  English  name  for  the  common  kile 
(naTnu  (Wer),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  (riK*^.  rooA') 
among  tbe  unclean  birds  of  prey.  But  In  the  parallel 
passage.  Lev.  xl,  14,  we  find  riK^,  ddoil',  "  vulture.'' 
That  this  difference  has  arisen  from  a  permulatien  of 
the  ^  and  the  n  Is  evident,  bnt  which  ia  the  original 
form  of  the  wold  is  not  cettain.  Bochart  decides  (^i* 
trn,  ii,  191)  for  daali  on  the  ground  that,  assuming 
the  tdrd  lo  be  the  kite  or  glede,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  would  raee'iTB  ila  name  from  HK^,  toJtfneifHy 
than  from  TWn,  to  ass;  while  others,  presuming  that 
it  is  the  vulture,  prefer  tbe  latter  derivation,  and  the 
reading,  consequently,  mtA,  on  account  of  the  sharp 
sight  of  these  birds.  But  both  these  qualities  are 
marked  traiu  of  the  vulture  as  well  as  the  klu.  Thus 
fkr  the  evidence  is  therefoie  equal,  nnr  do  the  versions 
lielp  ns  to  a  decision;  for  while  the  SepL  gives  ia 
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toth  puaigei  yv^,  Tullnra,  the  Valg.  fau  mtna,  kite, 
in  both.  The  Codci  S»mar.,  however,  re»iH  Tml  in 
Deul.  xiT,  IS,  which  favors  the  luppoiitioa  tbit  Ihii 
ia  the  proper  reading;  but  it  atili  nnuinn  uncertain 
whather  by  this  term  we  aro  to  undentand  the  glede 
or  the  vulture.  The  A.V.  makea  it  the  one  in  the  one 
paiaage  and  the  other  ia  the  other.  As  the  ntt^  i> 
dlMingulabed  ftom  the  fl^l  (Deut.  xlv,  13),  and  as  the 
latter  i>  probably  one  of  the  vulture  genua  (comp.  Isa. 
TXiiv,  14),  it  is  probable  that  the  former  belongs  to 
the  kites.  The  kite  hai,  in  compariaon  with  its  bulk, 
very  long  wlnga,  and  a  forked  tail  eztending  beyond 
them.  It  is  a  species  that  rises  to  a  towering  height, 
hangs  apparently  modonleu  in  the  *ky,  and  dirts 
down  with  immanss  velocity ;  but  the  legs  and  cIbwb 
being  weolc,  it  is  cowardly,  and  feeds  npon  carrion, 
fiab,  insects,  mice,  and  small  birds.  About  Cairo  kites 
are  particularly  abundant,  mixing  with  the  carrion 
vqltures  in  their  wheeling  Bight,  and  commg  In  num- 
bers lo  the  dally  distribution  of  food  awarded  them. 
But  the  qoostlDn  whether  the  kite  of  Earope  and  that 
of  Egypt  are  the  same  species  is  not  decided,  though 
there  Is  no  want  of  scientific  names  for  both  species 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  one  of  which  is  cer- 
tainly distinct  from  the  Enropean,  and  the  other,  if 
not  so,  is  a  strongly-marked  variety.     We  find  it  utt- 


l*TPtl»n  Kile  (MUrut  jEm/ptiiU). 

tlced  In  vsrious  stages  of  plumam  as  Milrtu  letimo, 
MUvui  EUiiiu,  SavigDv  ;  Fniro  Jigyptiaau  and  Faleo 
Fonkaklu,  Gmslin;  Falco  ciatreo -ftmgiiitaM,  For- 
skabl;  Foko  .dnjo,  Savignv;  probably,  also, /"o^  jxi- 
rauHaa,  Utb.  The  bill  of  tbla  apacies  Is  dark ;  head 
and  throat  wfaltisb,  with  brown  atKaks;  body  above 
dark  gray  brown,  pale  fatmglnoua  below;  tail  but 
slightly  forked;  legs  yellow.  It  Is  found  in  hiero- 
glyphic paintings,  colored  *ith  sufficient  accuracy  not 
to  be  mistaki-n.  The  other  species,  which  we  flgnre 
below  aa  UUvia  filer,  is  the  black  kite,  Fateo  mefancp- 
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Itm,  Daodln ;  Elaaa  Ccaiui,  Savigny ;  Folee  Bomi. 
■ouu,  Lath. ;  Le  Blae,  Le  Vaill.,  and  the  X'oaiMHI  of 
the  Araba.  It  has  the  head,  neck,  and  back  dark  nstv 
gray ;  scapulars  bordered  with  maty ;  vring^^iFTatl 
and  primaries  black,  the  last-mentioned  tipped  wiA 
wliite;  tail  maty  gray  above,  white  beneath;  UD 
dark  ;  legs  yellow.     The  manoen  of  both  apecia  in 
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Olend;,  Johb,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  mininter,  wu 
born  in  Deny,  Ireland,  June  4,  I7&5,  and  waa  edno- 
tcd  in  the  University  of  Glaseo",  where,  after  devMing 
some  time  to  the  study  of  theology,  he  was  liooued 
and  ordained.  He  snbsaqnently  accepted  a  csU  ftea 
the  Church  in  Londondcrty,  when  he  remaiiMd  till 
the  Irish  insurrection  of  ITUS  obliged  him  to  leave  h» 
native  Und.  He  arrived  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1799,  and 
shortly  after  supplied  the  congregadotis  of  StstoilsB 
and  Bethel,  la  Augusta  Co.,  for  nearly  two  yean.  Ht 
made  the  acquaintance  otWsthington  and  JefierMn. 
and  was  held  In  high  eatimatioa  aa  a  minister.  In 
ItiOB  he  was  Inducted  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Pra- 
byterian  congregation  at  Baltimore,  and  acrv-ed  the 

Hedie<lOct.4.t8!t!.  He  published  Ja  ()r(ift<»  «  One- 
menoraliem  n/  Waiiii\glon,  ISOO  i—A  Fragir  tjferrd  aa 
tie  Vk  o/Jufy,  I82l.-^pngue,  Aiimali,  iv,  229- 

Olenorchy,  Lady  WiLmunK*  Uaxweu^  dia- 
tinguisbed  for  her  tenevoleace  and  piety,  was  barn  at 
Preston,  Scotland,  Sept.  3,  1741.  Her  eatiff  years, 
though  sedulously  watched  over  by  her  kind  and  in- 
telligent mother,  were  nevertheless  too  much  devMad 
to  the  folliea  and  gayety  of  fashionable  life.  Wben 
she  had  attained  the  age  of  twen^-three  years,  her 
mind  waa  aronaed  by  a  serious  illness  lo  reSectroos  on 
her  present  chsracter  and  future  prospects ;  and  mat- 
ing on  the  flnt  question  in  the  Assembly's  CitecbifB, 
"What  is  the  chief  end  of  nan  ?"_>•  It  ia  to  glorify 
God,  and  enjoy  him  forever,"  she  asked  har«lf,  Hawe 
lauswered  the  design  of  my  being?  Have  I  glorified 
God  F  Sball  I  enjoy  him  forever  ?  Thni  nAectiiig, 
she  gradually  felt  the  sinfulness  of  her  nature,  p«> 
ceived  the  total  alienation  of  her  heart  from  God,  end 
applied  to  her  heavenly  Father  through  Christ  for  |ar- 
don  and  grace.  Tbe  remainder  of  her  life  was  distta- 
guished  b>  the  consistency  of  her  deportment.  Stie 
employed  much  other  time  in  acts  of  benevolence ;  ia 
wise  and  pious  cnnveraatlon ;  in  an  exlensire,  jndi. 
cious,  and  profitable  correspondence;  and  in  ertry  eth- 
er means  for  promoting  tbe  conversion  of  ainnen  end 
the  edification  of  saints.  For  such  benevolent  actioiu. 
abe  was  called  a  Uethodlst,  and  repmcnted  aa  a  wQd 

her  patieatly  to  endure,  and,  through  evil  and  good  ts- 
port,  lo  parens  her  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love. 
She  was  an  intimate  tViend  of  Darcy  l^dy  HaJcwtll. 
and,  like  her,  a  friend  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  bis  preach- 
ers. In  ITTl  she  opened  a  chapel  in  Edinburgh  called 
"  Lady  Glonorchy's  chapel."  wfiero  Mr.  Jones,  of  Plym- 
outh, preached  for  over  fifty  years.  She  built  also 
several  places  of  worship  iu  the  country.  Thou)^  htr 
health  declined,  her  activity  and  usefulness  were  ma- 
bated,  till,  on  the  17th  of  July,  17R(>,  she  was  summoe- 
ed  to  her  reward.  She  bequeathed,  l.y  her  will.Bvi 
thousand  pounds  for  the  education  of  young  men  fr 
the  ministry  In  England ;  five  thousand  {wonds  to  tbe 
society  in  Scotland  for  tbe  propagation  of  Christlia 
knowledge ;  and  the  greatest  port  of  the  residue  of  her 
property  to  charitable  and  pious  purpofcs.  See  Mr- 
main  of  Lads  Gkwrcltg,  in  Bnrder's  Pioos  Women.— 
Jones,  Chriilim  Bingrap^y:  Jamieson,  RtHgiau  Bief 
PiySy,p.228;  Slevent, Bittoryi'/ifeihodim. 

Gloria  in  E^zcvlnls  ("Glory  U  [m  God]  oa  iiigf), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  doxologies  of  the 
Cbarch.    It  is  called  Jmikifia  mgor,  to  dtrtiognisb  It 
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tom  the  Gloria  Putri ;  ind  la  >l«o  called  Djwii 
mUctu  (tba  uigalic  bymn),  became  the  first  put  ot  it 
m  ainig  by  tb«  uis«U  it  Bathlebem.  'Ilia  Uttei 
nrtioD  ii  ucribsd  to  Teleipbonu,  abont  A.D.138:  bat 
iUe  ii  donbtfaL  The  whole  hyma,  vrlth  very  little 
llflannce,  U  to  be  foand  in  the  Apoitolicsl  Coiutitu- 
Idim,  and  waa  eitablitbed  to  be  naed  In  the  church 
wrric*  by  tbe  fourth  Coancil  of  Toledo.  It  u  ueed  by 
lioth  the  (ireek  mnd  Latin  churehei.  "  In  the  Easteri 
Uhurch.  "  aaya  Palmer,  "thi*  faymn  ii  more  than  ISO 
rears  old,  and  the  Churcb  ofKogland  has  used  it,  eitber 
at  the  begiDoing  or  end  of  the  liturgy,  for 
yean."  In  tbe  Roman  Hiisal  it  itanda  ■' 
oing  of  the  Office  for  tbe  Commonion,  as  it  doei  also 
in  the  tint  Common  Prayer  of  king  Edward  VI,  where 
it  immedialely  rotlowt  the  Collect  for  Fnritj.  In  the 
presaiit  praivr-book  of  the  Chorch  of  £Dgland  and  the 
ProteatiDt  Episcopal  Church  it  stands  after  the  com- 
manion,  as  it  does  also  in  tbe  Sitaal  of  the  Hethodiat 
Epucotwl  Cbarcb.  The  Greek  forni  of  tbe  hymn,  « 
rratored  by  Bansen  {Analecla  AoltmUtna,  iii,  87),  is  ai 
followa:  "  Aota  iv  u^ioroic  9iif  mi  iiri  yifc  iif»tyii 
it-  avOfuiwoii:  laSatia.  Aiimufiiv  ■»,  liAoyof/uv  vi, 
wpoaKuroviiiv  at'  il/xafH^Toviiir  «oi  fid  r^v  ffiyoXqv 
few  io^v^  Vivpti  fiairiKtv iwovpdfi^t^^  ^'^^VP  'a>^ 
raapamio'  Kupii  o  fliiif  Kiipu  vii  fiovoyiyi)-  'Iijffou 
X^ori-  O  lifii-uc  roi>  BioS-  u  uiif  rou  irarpof  'O  ' 
pmir  rdc  auapriaf  toO  (va/tov  iXiqiTov  ''mdf  'O 
fiw  rite  ufuMptiac  tov  rofffiov  iXiijaov  v/i^f,  rp 
itlai  rriv  Ztrjvtv  iifiwv'  'O  KoOtjiA^voc  iy  it^^4  ^^^  ^ 
rpd(-  iUqffov  ^fidl'.  'On  all  il  fiwros  ufiof  o*  tl 
H>C  tiptof  'Iqooiic  Xpurroc'  tic  fuEov  Oiof  rorp 
Afi^v."  The  Eoglbh  form:  "Glory  be  to  God  on 
high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards 
praise  thoe,  we  bless  thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify 
tiMa,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great  glory,  O 
Lord  God,  beaTenly  King.  God  tbe  Ffllher  Almighty. 
U  Lotd,  tbe  only-tiegottcn  Son  Jesus  Chriit;  O  Lord 
God,  tjimlinrUod,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  t 
the  sins  of  the  world,  Iiave  mercy  upon  ai. 
takeat  away  the  sbia  of  the  world,  have  i 
lu.  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  tbe  winld.' re- 
ceive our  prayer.  TboD  that  uttast  at  tbe  right  hand 
of  God  tbe  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us.  For  thou 
only  art  holy  i  thou  only  art  the  Lord ;  tbou  only,  0 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghnt,  art  most  high  in  theglory 
ofGod  the  Father.  Amen."— Hook  i  Wbeatly.Com- 
■ua  Pragtr,  eh.  »1,  %  2? ;  Palmer,  Orig.  Lilurg.  ii,  158 ; 
Ptocter,  <M  Cammoa  Ffosfr,  p.  SJ3;  Bingham,  Orig. 
Bcda.  bk.  XT,  chap,  iii;  Daniel,  Tluaaiinu  UgiKnaioi/i. 
cai,  ii,  367  j  £emg'Scal  t^^r.  Her.  April,  18611,  p.  260. 
See  AkhkucalUthN;  Doxoloot. 

Gloria  P«tTl,  GloTj  br 
ivimitive  doxuli'gles  of  the 

•or.  At  lirat  almwl  all  tbe  fjthcra  bad  their  own  dox- 
ologies,  which  tbpy  PiprcMd.  as  tbity  bad  occaeion,  in 
their  own  language,  ascribing  "giorv  and  honor"  some- 
times to  the  Father  only,  sonietimFS  to  the  Son  only, 
■nd  sometime'  t^  the  Father  through  the  Son.  At  the 
rise  of  tbe  Arian  hereay,  "Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  tbe  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  GbMt,"  became  the  stand- 
ing form !  to  which  the  Western  Church  soon  adde-i, 
"  Aa  It  waa  In  tbe  Iwginning,  Is  now,  and  ever  »hnl]  be, 
world  without  end.  Amen."— Wheatty,  Com.  Pragrr, 
chap.  Ui.  9  T ;  Palmor.Ortj. /.i(«iy.  I,  219;  rrocler,On 
ftmrnpt  Prayer,  p.  212,  215,     See  DiixoLiHiv. 

Qloil^',  (1.)  to  make  glorious  or  bonoralde,  or  to 
cauae  to  appear  so.  John  xii,  2H;  xiii.  31,3'2; 


ticularly  refers  to 
atccnalon  to  the  ri| 
18^  (2.)  It  *1»  e 
pas*  upon  believer 
Ibetr  admlssioa  Ini 
Car.  »l,  20)  U 
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It  par. 


n  of  CbrlBt,  and  his 

id  of  God,  John  Til,30;  xii, 
i  that  change  which  shall 
e  general  reaurrectioni  and 
en.     (8.)  To  gtoT^y  God  (1 

-■-  ""is  praise"  by  obedience 


to  Ua  law.     Tbus  the  "  beaTena  declare  tbe  glot;  of 


God"  in  obedience  to  the  taw  of  creation,  and  moch 
more  do  moral  and  Intellectual  beings  glorify  him  by 
willing  obedience  to  the  moral  law  (1  Cor.  x,31  j  John 
xvii,  4).    Sea  Globi  or  God. 

Gloiy,  in  the  English  Version,  nsnally  represents 
the  words  113^,  jboiod',  and  Sola.  The  Hebrew,  Oom 
I^X,  "to  be  heavy,"  is  aaaceptibla  of  the  various  oao- 
kgiaj  meanings  which  are  derived  from  its  root,  via. 
"to  be  hard,"  "honored,"  "rich,"  etc.  The  above 
Seb.  and  Gr.  tarma  have  tbe  following  applications: 
(1.)  Abundtaue,  Mfa/tt,  (reiuiirrs,  rendered  "honor"  in 
Psa.  ilviii,  12,  and  "  glory"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  1 ;  Isa.  x, 
3;  HaU.  It,  8;  Lake  iv,  6;  Rev.  xxi,  24,  36.  <2.) 
llimor,  fflaiy,  d^ndjr,  aa  In  I  Kings  iii,  IS ;  2  Chron. 
i,  11, 12 ;  PrOT.  vlii,  18 ;  Heb.  Ii,  7 ;  1  Pot  i,  24 ;  1  Cor. 
xi,  7.  Spoken  of  God,  as  in  Psa.  xix,  1 ;  xxix,  1 ; 
Isa.  xUi,  8 1  of  persons  in  high  honor  (Isa.  v,  IS ;  2  Pet. 
ii,  10 ;  J  ude  B).  Also  lit  it/nor,  glnn/,  of  any  one ;  po- 
et'cally  for  tie  mind,  Iht  htan,  as  the  noblest  part  of 
mBn<Gen.zlix,6;  PsB.Tii,B;  KTi,9;  xxi,lS;  Ivii, 
8;  cviii,  1;  Acta  ii,  26).  Some  here  assign  tbe  signU 
flcation  of  "liver,"  but  tbe  liTer  it  never  (like  the 
heart  and  reins)  aaaomed  as  the  sest  of  the  mind  and 
affections.  (3.)  Splendor,  hriglUnrH,  glory,  majeilg — 
"  of  all  my  rIotj,"  i.  e.  ^ilmdor  (Gen.  xlv,  13 ;  Isa^iv, 
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V,  4):  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,"  its  magi 
ty  (Isa.  ixxT,  2;  Ix,  13).  So  of  the  sun,  stare,  etc 
(1  Cor.  XV,  40,  41) ;  ot  Moses's  face  (2  Cor.  ili,  7) :  also 
of  the  coleatlal  light  which  sunDunds  angels  (Rev. 
xviii,  1).  or  glorified  saints  (Lake  ix,  31,  32 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
13;  Cul.  iii,  4).  Spoken  especially  o[  tit  glory,  majt$- 
ly,  o/Jfluaalk  ((sa.  lix,  19 ;  Ix,  1 ;  2  Tbess.  1,  9 ;  2  Pet. 
1.17;  Kev.  xxi,  11,28),  tbatjtnyt^a^WKeaumnmded 
with  dark  clouds  in  which  Jehovah  is  represented  aa 
appearing,  or  God  himself  aa  aurrounded  by  this  efful- 
gence, from  which  ligbtninga  proceed  (Lev.  ix,  28,  24; 
Numb.  xvi.  86;  Psa.  xviii,  12),  such  aa  he  menifealed 
when  be  showed  hinuolf  at  Sinai  to  Ueses  and  tbe 
people  (ExDd.  xvi,  7,  ID;  xiiv.  17;  xxxiii,18i  Lev. 
ix,  6,  2:<),  or  appeared  in  the  Ubemacle  (Exod.  xl, 
34),  or  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  II;  2  Chron. 
vii,  1,  2;  compare  Luke  il,  9;  Ix,  82;  Acts  vli.  SS; 
xxii,  11),  or  waa  aeen  in  prophetic  visions  (Isa.  vi, 
8;  John  xii,  11;  Eseh.  {,  28;  viii,  4;  x,  4,  K:  xliii, 
2,  4;  xliv,4i  Rev.  XV,  8;  xxi,  11,33).  To  this  cor- 
reeponds  the  SHExntAU  of  the  later  Jews  (BuxtorTa 
l..B:ico»CiaU.Taim<id.<t]{abbinKum,col.nS4).  God 
appears,  too,  in  glory  to  puniiih  transgreMiors  (Lev.  x, 
3);  and  sinnere  are  soid  to  "provoke  the  eyes  of  hia 
gloiy,"  1.  e.  of  him  an  thus  appearing  in  his  gloiy  for 
their  punishment  (Isa.  iii,  H),  Spoken  alao  of  the  ex-  , 
peeled  temporal  reign  of  the  Ucsslah  (Hark  x,  87; 
comp.  Matt.  XX,  21) ;  and  also  of  tbe  glory  of  his  sec- 
ond coming  (Matt,  xvi,  37  ;  xix,  28;  xxiv.  30;  Mark 
xiil,  26;  viii,  88;  Lake  Ix.  26;  xxi,  37;  Titus  ii,  IB). 
(4.)  Ot  internal  character,  I.  e.  ghwlous  moral  attri- 
butes. Spoken  of  God,  imfinilt  perfecHon,  divine  maj- 
am  lad  iolntu  (Psa.  xix.  1;  lea.  xl,  fi;  Acta  vil, 
■;  Rom.  I,  23;  Eph.i,17);  soot  the  divbie  perfections 
as  manifested  In  the fiowr  of  God  (John  xi,  40;  Rom. 
rl.  4;  Col.  i,  II).  at  in  his  btnrvoUnct  and  bm^fieeitea 
(Rom.  Ix,  2S;  Eph.  1, 12, 14, 18;  lU,  16).  Soofjesut, 
OS  the  effulgmn  of  tbe  divine  perfections  (Heb.  i,  3; 
John  1.14;  ii,  11);  also  of  the  Spirit  (1  Pet.  iv.  14). 
(5.)  Of  that  exalted  BUIe  of  blissful  perfection  which 
is  the  portion  ot  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven; 
a.  g.  spoken  of  Christ,  and  including  also  the  idea  of 
his  rvgal  majesty  as  Messiah  (Luke  xxlv,  2C;  John 
1,6,32,  34;  2  Tbess.  11, 14;  lTim.Ui,16;  IPeti, 
Spoken  of  glorifled  sainla,  1.  e.  sBlvatkm,  eternal 
llfii,  etc.  (Rom.  ii,  7,10;  v,  8;  viii,  18;  lCor.il,  7;  S 
Coriv,  17;  1  Thesa.ii,13;  2  Tim.  U,  10;  lleb.  11,10; 
St.  V,  1, 10).  3o  to  glorify,  when  spoken  of  Go4 
Christ,  is  to  render  conspicuous  and  glorious  the 
divine  charactar  and  attributes  of  God  aa  ghniHad  pf 
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tbe  Son  (John  zil,  28  j  ziil,  SI,  82  j  xIt,  IS ;  sv,  8 ; 
ziil.  1.  4);  of  Chriit  u  glorifled  by  tbe  Father  (John 
viii,  M;  xJii,  32:  xvii,  1,  5:  Acta  iil,  IS),  or  by  the 
Spirit  (John  xvl,  14),  or  by  Cbriatiuu  (John  xvii,  10), 
or  ganer»Uy  (Lev.  *,  B ;  John  xi,  4  ;  xiii,  81).— Bm- 
tow,  B.  V.    See  GLOBin-. 

Other  terms  1e«9  frequcnily  rendered  "  glory," 
"Klorious,"  etc.,  are:  ^"^K,  farye,-  l^il,  to  vteU; 
^in,ADiiar;  h'^ttCtn,  6eiHi()r,  etc.;  EXiocrenom;  Kdir- 
^aw,  to  boail.  On  these  end  the  ■bove,  consult  the 
Heb.  and  Gr.  Lexicons. 

We  niHy  be  said  to  give  gkiry  to  God  when  we  con- 
fess oar  sins,  when  we  love  hirn  supremely,  when  we 
oommit  ourseWes  (o  him,  are  lesions  in  bla  service, 
Willi  humbly,  Ihankfully,  and  cheerfully  before  him, 
ud  recommend,  procUini,  or  set  forth  hi^  excellencies 
to  others  (Mott.  v,  16;  John  xv,  gj  Gal.  ii,  20).  In 
Exod.  viii,  9  we  reid,  "  And  Hoses  ssid  nnto  Phnrwih, 
Glory  over  me."  The  m»rgin  his  for  "glory"  "hon- 
or," and  for  "over  me"  "against  me."  Pharaoh  had 
besought  Moms  to  pray  that  the  Lord  might  take 
■way  the  frogs,  and  Hoses  wished  the  king  u  ' 
the  honor  and  glory  (in  preference  to  himself) 
pointing  a  time  when  be  should  thus  pray  to  the  Lord 
to  take  tbam  away.  Thi»  was  not  only  compliment- 
ary  to  Pharaoh,  but  it  would  havo  ■  strong  tendency 
to  convbce  him  that  the  Lord  had  heard  the  prayer 
of  Hosas,  because  he  himself  had  appointed  the  time. 

As  man's  real  glori-  on  earth  consists  in  submitting 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  doing  it,  so  wilt  his  glcr^-  in 
heaven  consist  in  being  eternally  pleasins  to  Gnd,  and 
In  finding  in  him  hie  perfect  happiness.  There  can  be 
no  real  glory,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  aside 
ftom  virtue.  Tbe  glory  we  seek  here  consist*  in  the 
•Meem  of  oar  fellow-men,  and  it  would  never  be  a  false 
or  a  dangerous  gloiy  if  men  were  wise  enough  not  to 
eiteem  anything  but  what  is  virtuous.  Christ  com- 
nunda  us  to  practice  virtue,  not  in  view  of  gaining  the 
approbation  of  men,  but  to  |>lease  God,  At  the  Hrst 
glance  his  instructions  on  this  point  may  appear  some- 
what con  trad  icloty.  Hesays:  "  Let  ymr  liskt  to  that 
bifon  ma\,  thai  Otn/  mny  >k  your  good  u-ortt,  and  ylori- 
Jy guar  Father  vlarh it  in  kamm  OiB\t.\,iA);  Uien: 
Takt  herd  that  stdotwt  ytmr  aim*  btjbre  mm,  M  U  ten 
o/lhem;  olheruritt  ye  ioM  no  ntBord  of  youT  Fathtr 
iMch  u  ■'■  Aeoom.  Tberefore,  when  thou  doest  thine 
■1ms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypo- 
crites do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that 
they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
they  have  their  reward."  etc.  (Matt,  vi,  1  sq.).  But 
these  passages  are  really  not  contradictory.  Christ 
means  that  he  does  not  want  the  desire  of  being  ad- 
mired and  praised  by  men  to  bo  tbe  motive  of  our  good 
actions;  but  he  wants  us  to  do  those  good  actions  in 
order  to  edify  our  neighbors,  to  lead  them  by  our  ex- 
ample to  the  practice  of  virtue,  so  that  they  may  glo- 
lity  God,  and  not  oa.  There  is  i  great  difference  be- 
tween  these  two  motives :  tbe  first  is  very  wrong,  the 
■eeond  right  and  praiseworthy.  We  are  contoquenlly 
to  keep  secret  our  good  actions,  whenever  in  oppoeile 
course  is  not  necessary  for  public  edification;  but  when 
It  is,  then  we  are  to  let  them  be  seen.  St.  Paul  says : 
"Our  rejoicing  (or  glory)  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
wtth  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have 
bad  our  conversation  In  the  world,  and  mora  abundant- 
ly to  yon-ward"  (2  Cor.  i,  1-2). 

The  word  glory,  in  St.  rani's  writings,  bas  often 
bfon  misunderstood.  In  speiiking  of  the  destiny  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  regard  to  Ikith  (Rom.  ix, 
32,  2»),  he  says  ;  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show  his 
wrath,  and  to  make  his  power  known,  endued  witii 
much  long-enfferinR  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  de- 
struction ;  and  that  he  mi|;bt  make  known  the  richea 
of  bis  glory  on  the  ve.<sels  of  mercy,  which  he  had 
afoteprepsred  unto  glorv,"  etc.    W«  do  not  think  that 
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tbe  word  glory  here  refen  to  eternal  gloiy,  but  rathn 
to  God'j  glory  here  below  and  to  tb«  glory  of  Ua 
Church ;  for  God  has  really  showed  ita  ricbeo  in  Iks 
virtues  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  &iUi.  St. 
Paul  naes  tbe  expression  again  in  the  same  aenae  wba 
be  speaks  (I  Cor.  ii,  7)  of  "  the  bidden  wisdom  utaik 
God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our  glory,"  aid 
when  he  says  (Eph.  i,  6, 6)  thit  God  predcatined  as  fat 
adoption  "to  tim  praise  of  tbe  gJorSF  of  his  grace-"  So 
Augustine  (£)(arr.  in  Fia.  znu,3,  and  Mt  Ao.  JXJSt. 
4)  undenlands  these  passage*. — Bergier,  Ditt.  it  71*- 
liogit  (Paris,  1854),  Hi,  139. 

GLORY  OF  GOD.  In  numerous  pusages  of  Scrip, 
ture  it  is  said  that  God  has  done  certain  acts  for  Bim 
Bum  glory  (fi.  g.  Isa,  xlii),  that  man  should  glarify  Gcrf 
(I  Sam.  vl,  6 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  20 :  x,  SI,  etc.).  But  bow 
can  man  "glarify"  the  Supreme  Being,  who  b  (d»- 
bilely  glorious  in  holiness  and  perfection  ?  To  its 
question  infidels  answer  that  it  ia  "abeord  to  luppoH 
that  God  is  a  'vain'  being;  tiiat  so  insigniflcant  a 
creature  as  man  can  bring  to  God  any  kind  of  plenson 
or  satufaction  ;  or  that  God  would  demand  from  msa 
a  fictitious  'glory'  which  he  does  not  requrre.  and 
by  which  he  could  not  feel  flattered  without  exhibit- 
ing weakness,  and  consequently  imperfectun."  AB 
this  argument  is  based  on  the  misconception  oftwai. 
It  is  in  the  natuni  of  an  Intellectual  and  tne  banc, 
like  God,  to  act  in  view  of  a  certain  aim  and  motive. 
But  God  can  have  no  higher  aim,  no  object  more  wet^ 
thy  of  himself,  than  to  exert  hii  perfections,  bis  powtr, 
his  wisdom,  and  especially  his  benevolence.  Hence 
the  creation  of  beings  endowed  with  sense,  intellect, 
and  freedom,  and  susceptible  of  feeling  affeetian.  es- 
teem, thankfulness,  and  obedience.  God  willed  as 
says  SL  Augustine,  the  existence  of  beings  to  whan  be 
could  manifest  his  love.  Hrnce,  alto,  Gut  has  eMab- 
liebed  physical  and  moral  laws,  and  made  the  hapip- 
nass  of  reasonable  beings  to  depend  from  their  sebais- 
sion  to  these.  President  Edwards  tieit«  this  point 
with  piofound  insight.  "  It  is,"  he  sav.<,  "  ■  thing  in- 
finitely good  in  itself  that  God's  iilory  rheold  be  known 
by  a  glorious  society  of  created  beings.  And  tfaat 
there  should  be  in  them  an  increasing  knowledge  gf 
God  to  all  eternity,  is  an  txirtvinx,  a  reality  infinhdy 
worthy  to  be,  and  worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded 
by  him  to  whom  it  lielongs  to  order  that  to  be  which, 
of  all  things  possible,  is  the  fittest  and  best.  Ifeiial- 
ence  is  nioin  worthy  than  defect  and  nonentity,  and  if 
any  created  existence  is  in  itself  wiwthy  to  be,  thta 
knowledge  or  understanding  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be; 
and  if  any  knowledge,  then  the  most  excellent  sortrf 
knowledge,  viz.  that  of  God  and  his  glory.  Tin  ex. 
istenco  of  the  created  universe  consiets  as  much  in  it 
as  in  any  thing;  yes,  this  knowledge  is  one  of  Ike 
highest,  most  real,  and  sabstantial  parts  of  all  created 

there  is  an  iofinite  fulness  of  all  passible  good  in  God, 
a  fulness  of  every  perfection,  ot  all  excellency  and 
beauty,  and  of  infinite  happiness,  and  as  this  fnlnni 
is  capable  of  communication  or  cmayation  ad  atro, 
so  It  seems  a  thing  amiable  and  valusljle  in  itself  tkil 
it  should  be  communicated  or  flow  forth,  that  this  ie- 
flnite  fbuntalu  of  good  should  send  forth  abundiat 
streams,  thut  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  shonld.dif. 
fusing  its  excellent  fnlness.  pour  forth  light  all  arouad 
—and  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a  disposition  la 
this,  in  the  Divine  Being,  must  be  looked  upon  as  i 
perfection  or  an  excellent  disposition,  such  an  twiaia- 
Uon  of  good  is,  in  some  sense,  a  multiplicatiDnof  it:  » 
tar  as  the  communication  or  external  stream  may  be 
looked  upon  as  any  thing  besides  tbe  fountain,  s»  far  H 
may  be  looked  upon  is  an  increase  of  gmd.  And  if 
tbe  fulness  of  good  that  is  In  tbe  fountain  is  in  itself 
excellent  and  worthy  to  exist,  then  tbe  emanstinn. 
or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increase.  rrpetitiDD.  er 
mnlti|Jicat)on  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  eiirt. 
Tbu  itil  St,  since  there  is  an  infliule  fonntain  sf  li|^ 
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and  kiio*tl«dg*,  that  tbii  light  ahoDliI  shine  Knth  in  I  tikai  » tpfo  tha  form  of  a  dnt^,  vhich  become!  obltg- 
tMiini  of  communioted  knowled|^  and  undenUnd-  -  Uory  for  us.  The  huveni  declare  (be  kIoij  of  God, 
iag ;  and  u  then  1*  an  iaflnlte  fountain  of  holinesii,  I  but  thejr  only  declare  it  to  reasonabla  beingi,  for  the 
nonl  excellence,  and  beantf,  so  it  ahould  flow  ont  in  gloiy  of  God  la  only  Rallied  when  Its  revelation  is 
commuDJcated  holiness.  And  as  there  is  an  infinite  i  undentood  lij  moml  Iwingo,  wiUinglf  received  by 
falneis  of  Joy  and  happiness,  so  these  ahould  have  an  them,  and  independently  reflected.  "  Tie  Lcrd  Aalh 
emaaatiDn,  and  become  a  foQDtain  flowing  oDt  in  abiin-  I  mniit  ail  lliingi  for  hinuelf"  (Prov.  svi,  i).  Mot  that 
dant  streama,  as  beams  from  the  sun.  From  this  view  he  made  "all  tliinga"  for  liia  own  use,  la  supply  hi* 
it  appean  in  enotbei  way  to  be  a  thing  in  itaelf  valua-  j  own  wants,  or  to  increase  bis  own  essential  happinesa, 
ble  that  there  should  be  such  thing!  as  the  knowledge    but  that  ha  made  all  in  aceordance  with  the  require- 


nf  God's  glory  in  other  beings,  and  a  high  esteem  of  It, 
love  to  It,  and  delijjht  and  complacence  in  Itj  thia  ap- 
pean,  I  say,  in  another  way,  via.  aa  these  things  are 
bat  the  emsnatlona  of  God's  own  knowledge,  bolineu, 
>nd  joy.  Thus  it  appeara  reasonable  to  sappoae  that 
it  waa  what<>Dd  had  respect  to  as  an  nltimal*  end  uf 
his  creating  the  world,  to  commanicate  of  his  o*m  In- 
finite fulness  of  good;  or,  rather,  It  was  his  last  end, 
that  there  might  be  a  glorious  and  abundant  emana- 
tion of  his  infinite  fuloeia  of  good  adtrira,  or  withont 
Uoiself;  and  the  disposition  to  communicalo  himself, 
or  diffnae  hia  own  fulneas,  which  we  mnat  conceive  of 
lu  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature, 
was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world"  (p.  S19). 
.  .  .  .  "  God  and  the  creature,  in  thia  affkir  of  the  ema- 
nation of  the  divine  fnlnesa,  are  not  properly  set  in  op- 
position, or  nude  the  opposite  ports  of  a  disjunction. 
Nor  ought  God's  glory  and  the  creature's  good  to  bo 
•poken  of  a*  if  thsy  wore  prnporly  and  entb^ly  dis- 
tinct.  This  Bupposeth  that  God's  having  respect  to 
bia  glory,  and  the  cornmunication  of  good  to  hli 


menta  of  hli  divine  perfections,  and  so  as  better  to 
manifest  hia  glory.  When  the  adveruriea  of  Chris- 
tianity reproach  it  with  making  God  like  nntn  man, 
supp<»lni{  him  vain,  thirsting  for  praise  and  incense, 
they  fall  themselves  into  the  very  error  which  they 
denounce.  They  say;  "  if  ii'.an  seeks  for  glory,  it  la 
because  he  ne«ds  it ;  becauae  he  la  weak ;  hence,  if 
God  seeks  his  own  glory,  It  is  also  from  need  and  weak* 
ueas."  This  ia  pure  sophistry ;  man  is  wvak  and  poor 
becanse  Unite ;  God  ia  self-eofflcient  becanse  essential, 
ly  happy  end  perfect  i  and  It  is  on  account  of  this  very 
perfection  that  be  acts  for  his  glor}',  because  he  could 

"  But,"  It  Is  said, "  to  speak  of 'gloiy'  accruing  from 
man  to  God  is  aaifa  nest  of  ants  sbouldimagine  them- 
selves working  for  the  glory  of  some  great  king." 
This  comparison  is  absurd.  God  did  notuwif  to  create 
man,  to  give  him  laws,  to  promise  him  rewarda  and 
punishments,  yet  ho  baa  done  ao.  No  king  could  do 
thia  towards  Insecta.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  God  to 
neither  is  it  any  less  worthy 


«  things  altogether  dlfFerent ;  that  God's  com-  |  of  him  to  take  ore  of  his  creatures,  to  take  an  interest 
mnnicating  his  fulness  for  himself,  and  his  doing  It  for  I  in  their  actions  {  the  one  is  no  more  difficult  for  him 
them,  are  things  standing  in  a  proper  disjunction  and  ;  than  the  other;  it  is  all  done  by  a  simple  act  of  hia 
oppoaitlnn ;  whereas,  if  we  were   capable  of  having  '.  will,      rhlloeopher*  may  do  their  utmost  to  degrade 


■lews  of  God  and  iV 
wbich  are  so  much  above  us,  it  Is  probable  it  would 
appear  very  clear  to  us  that  tb«  matter  is  quite  other- 
wise, and  that  these  things,  instead  of  i.ppearing  en- 
tirely distinct,  are  implied  one  in  the  other — that  God, 
in  seeking  hia  glory,  Ihenin  seeks  the  good  of  bis 
craatures.  Because  the  emanation  ofhis  glDrT(whieh 
he  seeks  and  delights  In,  as  he  delights  In  himself  and 
lili  own  eternal  glory)  implies  tha  communicated  ex- 
cellency and  hspphieaa  of  li'is  creatures.  And  in  com- 
innnlcatlng  hit  fulness  for  them,  he  does  it  for  himself; 
because  their  good,  which  he  seeks,  is  so  much  In 
union  and  communion  with  himself.  God  is  their 
ffioi.  Thdr  excellency  and  happiness  Is  nothing  but 
die  emanation  and  expteaakm  of  God's  gloiy.  God, 
1q  seeking  their  glory  and  happiness,  seeks  himself, 
and  In  seeking  himself,  1.  e.  himself  diffoaed  and  ex- 
kI  (which  be  delights  in,  aa  hs  delights  in  ' ' 


under  pretence  of  rendeiinghim  independent,  but 
there  is  implanted  In  man  a  feeling  stronger  than  all 
their  sophisms  which  assures  him  that  he  is  the  child 
of  God,  and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  supreme  Being 
does  not  consist  in  n  sort  of  philosophical  pride  and  ab- 
solute indifference,  but  in  the  power  and  will  to  do 
good  to  all  his  creatures.  It  is  one  of  God's  great 
gifts  to  man  that  the  creature  finds  bis  highest  bapfd- 
neas,  both  for  this  world  and  the  next,  in  working  for 
the  "glory"  of  bis  Maker.  St.  Paul  sovs,  1  Cor.  i, 
31,  "Whether,  theieforo,  yo  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God."  In  this  pas- 
sage (compared  with  I  Pet.  iv,  11)  we  find  the  broad 
ethical  law  laid  down,  viz.  all  our  actions  should  tend 
to  the  greater  gloiy  of  God,  which  is  dons  when  every 
action  does  not  merely  conform  to  hia  commandment, 
but  ia  really  inspired  by  God  tho  Holy  Ghoet.  Chiy- 
.   .    -     .  (A.D.B- 


beauty  and  fulness),  he  seeks  their  glory  and  happi-  on  1  Cor.  x,  31X  by  a  series  of  iaolated  examples,  ehows 
ness"  [Duttrialiim  on  At  End  of  God  in  Cnaliim,  §  2,  that  tho  most  insigntllcant  things  can  be  mado  to  glo- 
8).  I  ri^  God.     Thia  ethical  doctrine  has  been  distorted  by 

In  thus  mm^iaUtig  his  power,  wisdom,  holineaa,  i  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  substantially  puts 
end  goodneaa,  wo  say  that  God  has  established  his  |  tho  glorvoftbeCburch  in  place  oftho  glory  orGod.— 
"glor7;"  and  so,  also,  when  men  ackiiowledgo  nod  i  I'resident  F^dwaids,  Worht  (N.  Y.  4  vols.),  ii,  2tA  sq. ; 
wonhip  thfee  divine  perfections,  they  "glorify"  God.  {  Parindon,  An-mou,  ii,  [102;  Itoveridge,  H'onb,  v,  349) 
In  this  language  there  Is  nothing  absurd  or  injurious  Tillotson,  Stm-in;  x\,  V)\  Sharp  (Abp.),  Worki,  iii, 
to  the  divine  majesty.  In  Scripture  tho  object  of  di-  Sll;  Dwight,  TAtolo;y,  i,  333;  Bcrgicr,  IHelionnaira 
vine  revelation  is  stated  sometimes  to  bo  the  sauctin.  de  Thiologir,  iU,  12» ;  licrzog,  Rral-Encyil.  iii.  TO?  sq. 
cation  of  man,  sometimes  the  glory  of  God,  as  theso  Olory.  Aureole,  or  Nimbua,  arc  names  applied 
■i«  Identical,  whether  considered  from  the  divine  or  to  rays,  circles,  or  bodies  of  light  placed  around  tbo 
tbe  human  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  is  an  effect  of  beads  (or  the  entire  bodles)orChriat.Bngels,  and  saints 
ttae  divine  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  that  man  in  Christian  art.  The  gloiy  was  first  used  in  tgyp- 
■bould  And  happiness  in  virtue,  not  in  vice;  In  sub-  tion  art.  From  this  It  passed  to  the  Grecian,  and  es- 
misslon  to  the  physical  and  moral  laws  established  by  |  pecially  to  tho  Roman.  In  both  of  these  branches  of 
God,  not  in  violating  them.  And  when  min  eubmits  i  classic  art,  it  was  naed  ia  both  aculpture  and  painting 
to  these  lawi  he  glorilles  God.  since  bo  renders  horn- 1  to  adorn  the  beads  of  deities,  kings,  and  apotheosiied 
ago  to  the  dlvino  perfections.     Hence  it  cannot  be    emperors.      In  classic  art  the  glory  was  mostly  com- 


ic glory  of  God  consists  in  the  sub- 
miaaion  of  all  creatures  to  his  law,  and  that  the  glory 
of  all  reasonable  creatures  consiats  in  absolute  aulimis- 
aion  to  God.  If  vo  are  to  rccnicnise  tho  glory  of  God 
a.,  unepfbiarijjbt  .as  ono  of  hi*  regal  prerogatives,  it 


of  gilded  rays.  (Tbe  disc  used  (o  protect  the 
beads  oF  statues  from  rain  haabcen  improperly  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  tbe  original,  from  nhlch  the  glory 
of  Christian  art  was  copied.)  In  Chilatian  art  tha  glo- 
iy wai  first  nsed,  a*  tiit  ■«  w«  kiww,  in  the  glasses  M 
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patera  of  tlie  QaUcambs,  about  lfa«  3d  canttiiy,  balng 
in  them  ipplkid  to  the  head  of  Christ.  About  the 
dote  of  the  Sth  century  It  wu  flnt  ippUed  to  angels, 
■Dd  Id  the  apostlei  and  saints. 

The  ({lory  vaa  used  in  ancient  art  to  aignify  power 
and  dominion,      la  this  sense  it  was  oceuionally  nsad 
in  Christian  art,  aa  when  it  wai  placed  around  the  head 
of  Constantjne,  of  the  empress  Theodora,  around 
head*  of  the  beaat  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  aronnd 
that  of  Satan.      But  usually  it  signilied  holiness  and 
purity.     Tlie  oblong  glory,  or  the  "vesica  piacis,"Bn- 
relopes  the  whole  person  only  in  representations  of 
Chtist,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  oUier  saints  who  are  rep- 
resented as  ascending  to  heaven.    ThegloTyhad  mai 
forms  ;  thus  it  wss  a  fimple  circle  of  light,  or  it  cc 
tained  a  cross  in  the  monottrani  A  li  or  X  P.     It  w 
Bometioies  applied  to  the  head  of  a  dove,  a  lamb, 
other  symbol  of  tho  Saviour.^ — Mm.  Jameson,  Sacred 
and  l^gmdary  A  rt ;  Martignv,  DirtioHiiain  det 
qaitii  Ckrkiatae*.     (G.  F.  C.) 

OloBBi  GloBBBiy.  A  ^oa  is  a  note  appended  to 
any  word  or  phrase  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation 
or  illustration.  "Sacred  glo««s"  are  aucb  notes  ap- 
pended ID  words  or  phrases  occurring  in  tlie  Scriptures. 
A  glotmn/  a  a  collection  of  such  ex^danalory  notes 
properly  arranged. 

The  wordjioM  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  yXumrn. 
But  in  the  sense  above  explained  It  has  no  support 
from  clnsaical  usage.  The  process,  however,  by  which 
the  word  passed  from  its  original  moaning  to  that  in 
which  it  was  used  by  medlnval  writers,  and  la  which 
it  is  now  used,  may  be  traced.  Tlie  Greek  word 
yXiDirrra.  meaning  lotigue  or  tpndi,  came  to  he  used  by 
the  Greek  grammarians  in  Ihe  sense  of  a  word  requir- 
ing to  be  explained.  In  process  of  time  words  often 
become  obsolete,  or  come  to  he  used  in  senses  difBirent 
from  those  in  which  they  were  originally  used;  new 
words  are  introduced ;  and  wDids  frequently  have  spe- 
cial meanings  attached  to  them  of  a  profetsional 
technical  churarter,  familiar  only  to  a  portion  of 
community.  To  the  multitude  sncb  words  need  U 
explained :  and  such  words  tbo  Greek  grammar! 
called  yXwnrni.  Thus  Plutarch  speaks  of  certain 
pressions  In  the  poets  which  were  not  commonly  un- 
denlood,  and  which  belonged  to  the  idiotisms  of  par- 
ticular regions  or  tribes,  as  nl;  Xiyapivas  ^Xurrnc 
CDe  nudieail.  port.  c.  ii).  Galen  applies  the  same  name 
to  the  antiquated  words  of  Hippocrates,  and  explains 
tlie  term  thus  ;  iiira  roiViic  rwv  dvouiiruv  t'v  /liv  Toi£ 
vakai  ](p6voig  uw-ijft]  r/p  viiv  ti  net  in  im-i,  rd  )iiv 
roioCra  yXiioonf  jtuXorun  ^Ezeget.  Glou,  //^pocrvt. 
Proem,),  Aristotle  applies  the  asme  term  to  provin- 
cialisms (De  art(  poel.  c.  ijd,  S  4-6 ;  mil,  8,  4,  etc.). 
And,  not  to  multiply  quotations,  a  scholiast  on  Dion. 
Halicarn..  quoted  by  Wetitein  on  1  Cor.  xil,  10,  ex- 
pressly says  yXiiaaat  •  fuvai  dp;(Oiai  eoi  iiiro?(i'i- 
aiuvai  q  imxiupuiiovani,      Quinlilian  also  aays  of 

nsitatas"(/iMf.  Oraf.i,  8. 15;  com  p.  also  i,  I.Sh). 

The  next  step  was  from  calling  a  word  needing  «i- 
{danation  a  glott,  to  apply  Ihis  term  to  the  explanation 
Itself.  These  explanations  at  first  consisted  merely 
in  adhibiting  the  word  in  common  use  (ovo/in  riipior, 
Aristot,)  to  the  olisolete  and  peculiar  word  ;  and  thus 
the  two  viewed  as  one  whole  came  to  be  aalled  a  gloss ; 
and  oltimately  this  name  came  to  be  given  lo  that  part 
which  was  of  moat  interest  to  the  reader,  vli.  Me  tx- 

Tlic^e  explanations  cona^tuted  the  beginnings  of 
Greek  I,eiicography.  They  did  not  continue,  howev- 
er, to  lie  mfrely  lexical ;  Ihey  often  embraced  histori- 
'^'i  geographical,  biographical,  and  such  like  notices. 
Nor  were  they  arranged  at  first  In  an  alphabetical  or- 
der; nor  did  they  embrace  Ihe  whole  range  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  only  such  parts  of  it  as  the  glossographer 


I  in  <hen  ._     

rXieeai  of  Theodoras,  etc.);  nor  were  the  word*  pre- 
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sentad  in  their  nninSectsd  tbrma,  bat  in  tin  (bm  b 
which  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  gloutigra- 
pber's  reading.  Here  methodical  collectiuiu  uf  Ibeaa 
explanalioOB  began  to  be  made  in  the  Middle  Agea, 
and  such  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  work*  if 
Hesychius.  Sutdas,  Phavoriuus,  Zonaras,  Photina,  and 
in  the  Etymoiogicum  Magman. 

1.  The  first  class  of  extant  scriptural  gleases  co- 


large  number  of  the  notee  collected  by  whom  are  «■ 
words  occurring  in  Scripture.  Their  worka  thui  be- 
come valuable  as  exegetical  aids,  especially  aa  amj 
convey  not  Ihe  Individual  opinion  of  Uk  ci^lectar  ao 
much  aa  opinions  which  he  had  gathered  from  c^der 
writers.  A  Ulouarivm  Gntenn  in  iV.  T.,  collectad 
f>om  these  works,  was  published  by  Allwrti  in  17S5. 
Valckenoer  collected  Irom  Hesychius  the  explanatioH 
of  scriptaral  words  (f^.  i,  ITH  sq.)  ;  btil  thi*  has  beea 
best  done  by  J.  Ch.  GoUI.  Erneali,  in  his  Gloaa  Sacrw 
Heigdii  Graee,  etc.  (Lips.  1785),  which  was  followed 
by  a  similar  collection  from  Suidas  and  Pluvoriniu, 
frith  specimens  from  the  E/gmologicim  Mogaam  (Lipi- 
1786).  These  are  evtromely  convenient  books  of  rtt 
erence.  Comp.  Fabriciua,  Bibl.  Graca,  iv,  510  sq.i 
Rosenmtliier,  ffiUor.fiitorpr.  iv.B&esq.  Suicer's  7U- 
Mknu  Kccletiiulkiu(Amst.Vi»i,  1728,  !  voIl  foL)cfla- 

andthe  most  important  of  them  are  alio  usually  in  tba 
best  modem  Gtmk  Lexicans  of  the  S.  T. 

II.  Tbe  second  class  of  gloaH»  is  dne  to  the  habit, 
as  old  perhapa  as  the  art  of  writing  itself,  of  reaikn 
inscribing  on  the  margin  of  HSS.  or  book*  obacrva- 
lions  of  their  own,  explanatory  or  otherwise  of  the 
text.  This  was  especially  tbe  case  with  the  sacred 
books,  partly  because  after  the  ostablishment  of  Chris- 
tianity they  were  more  read  than  oCher  books,  partly 
contents  gave  abundant  occasion  for  tb^ 
ologicsl,  historical,  or  philological  annotation.  Hene^ 
.m  an  early  period,  marginal  notes  intended  to  illos- 
ite  in  some  way  the  text  came  to  hiva  a  place  in  An 
Jices  containing  the  sacred  books.  At  fitat  very 
ief,  often  conllned  lo  a  single  word,  these  gloaca 
grew  into  more  extended  remarks,  written  in  a  amallo' 
hand  on  the  margin,  and  sometimes  between  the  lines 
of  the  codex.  In  Ihe  ancient  Hebrew  oodices  th»e 
marginal  notes  were  the  source  of  not  a  few  of  the  A'm 
readings ;  and  the  glomes  on  the  margins  of  Ihe  cod- 
ices of  the  Sept.  and  the  N.T.  have  given  riaeto  nuny 
of  the  various  reading*  which  exist  in  both  of  tbaa. 
It  is  believed  also,  as  marginal  notes  are  apt  to  be 
transferred,  by  ignorant  or  careless  copyists,  into  the 
text,  that  some  such  Interpolations  are  to  be  fomid  'a 
the  received  text  of  the  N.  T.,  atid  it  is  conaidered  to 
be  one  of  Ihe  tiroblems  which  criticism  has  to  solve  to 
detect  these,  and  elimiOBto  Ibem.  The  eierd»  of  a 
judgment,  however,  is  requimd  ta 
preside  over  this,  lest  rash  and  unantboriHid  alteti- 
'  made  (Valckenaer,  Duterl.  de  Cloai.  Baait 
[Franeq.  1787] ;  J.  A. Emestl. Dtverouiatt irndtJt  Gla- 
Marionm  Gr.  [Lug.  Bat.  174S]:  Tittmann,  Dt  CheeUS. 
T.  iaHma<idiitljadiaiiiditlVf[atnb.V8i']-,  Wassenh. 
De  GhuU  A".  T.,  preflied  to  Valckenaer's  SiAolia  n  Li- 
broiqttiiKlamN.T.l\mtt.l79bi;  Bornemann,  iJe  Cba- 
temat,  N.  T.  mile  d^udicaiidit.  in  bis  SfMia  ad  Ue. 
Evmg.  1830).  It  has  been  proposed  to  restrict  ^ 
term  j^trot  to  the  mar^nal  aanotatlone  as  such,  and  U 
use  ghaeme  to  dedgnate  thou  which  are  snppoacd  M 
have  been  Introduced  into  tbe  text ;  but  tbe  usage  tt 
writera  is  not  uniform  In  this  respect 

1  notations  (Gfassa  ilargim^ti) 

were  made  principally  on  the  text  of  the  Tulgalo, 

These  were  of  various  kinds ;  some  grammalkal,  Noa 

itoricai,  soma  theological,  some  allegorical  and  Dija* 

al.      The  most  bmous  collecrion  of  tbeae  is  thai 

ide  in  tbe  9th  century  by  Walafrid  Stn^io  (hm  tbs 

itings  of  Apgnstlne,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Onf^iiy.  I"!- 

dare.  Bede,  Alculn,  and  B^moub  Ubutiu,  with  addt 
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tbc  EttracaffaiUf  were  lbs  work  ptttlj  of  Guliclmiit 
de  Dionts  Luiduno,  and  partly  of  Johanaes  MonBcbnt. 
'llioae  on  tbs  collection  of  Jobn  XXII  vera  cbieSy  by 
Zenielinu*  d«  Casunii.  The  gloues  have  to  thla  daj 
gnat  (cieDtidc  value  for  ttae  bistorj-  of  law.  They 
bavs  alio  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  law.  Sea  Sarti,  De  clarit  arcM^gnuiatii 
Bourn. proftaariJmi,  t.  i,  p.  i,  it  (BonoD.  176U,  folio); 
Uenog,  lUcd-EncgUop.  v,  191.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Oloaceater,  a  cathedral  city  of  England,  on  the 
Eerem.  im  milee  northwest  of  Laodon.     The  cathe- 
dral is  of  several  different  etas  of  eccleiiaBtical  BTchi- 
lFi:lure,4-i!7leetiniengtb,andl44inwiclth;  Ibe  bcight 
of  the  central  tower,  its  greatest  external  Dtnameiit, 
is  32&  (eel;  Ibe  cloisteis,  also  of  gnat  beanty,  furm 
■  large  square.     Fonnerly  the  church  of  a  Benedict- 
ine abbey,  il  was  converted  into  ■  catbedral  in  IMI. 
(iloucesler  ia  tbe  official  leiidence  of  the  bishop  oFGIou. 
ctster  and  Bristol,  whose  diocese  embraces  (iioueester- 
;  shire,  and  parts  of  Somerselsbire  and  Wiltshire.    The 
cunlre  of  this  new  movement.     The  reputntion  of  the  j  djoceee  belongs  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in 
■cbool  and  of  its  professors  brought  students  from  all .  iggg  1^3  ig  deaneries,  489  beneRcet,  190  cutat«a,  md 
■      '"  ■    -  '  ""  -----       V    about  !10,000  church  sittings.     The  incumbent  (1890) 

is  Cbsrias  Jobn  EUleott,  D.D.  (consecrated  in  1H63). 


tions  by  himself.  This  became  the  great  axegetieal 
thesauruB  of  the  Middle  A|$es,  and  was  known  as  the 
(itona  Ontinaria.  Of  notes  written  between  the  lines 
(££»ne/fiCertfBearei),  a  collection  wasTuadebyAnselm 
of  Laon  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  12th  century,  Both 
tbese  works  were  printed  tjigether  about  tbe  end  of  tbe 
]6th  centuiy,  4  vols.  fol. ;  tliey  have  often  been  nprinl' 
ed  since,  with  the  commentary  of  Lyra.  Other  glossa- 
ries are  those  of  Peter  the  Lombard  on  the  rsslniB (Par. 
1535) ;  of  H  ugo  and  S.  Caro  {Fottitbt  in  urdvena  Biblia, 
Ven.  1487,  foL) ;  Davidson  in  Home's  litrod.  ii,  26S  j 
Henog,  Real-EnesHop.  v,  188. 

Olouea  and  Oloasatorea  of  the  Koman  and 
canon  law.  In  the  12th  century  the  Koman  law, 
-which  after  tbe  downbll  of  the  Western  Roman  em- 
pire had  retained  but  little  of  its  former  importance, 
was  again  brought  into  notice,  and  studied  with  great 
seal.  The  law  school  of  Bologna,  founded  towards 
tbe  end  of  the  11th  century  or  tbe  beginning  of  the 
llth  by  11 


expounding  of  the 


parts  of  Europe  to  Bologna. 


notii 


I  law,  but 


literary  activity,  and  crested  a  bod}' 
of  Gloualora  (Glossarists),  bo  called.  Tbe  written  in- 
terpretation uf  the  Corput  jarit  appeared  in  the  form 
of  glosses,  consisting  sometimes  in  tbe  explanation  of 

and  complete  elucidations,  and  this  sometimes  between 
the  lines  of  tbo  text  (iiiUrUntoT  glosses),  sometimes 
on  the  margin  (marginai  glosses).  Besides  these  the 
glossatores  also  wrote  tvmma,  reviews  of  the  contents 
of  some  particalar  chapter  of  law;  coitu,  real  or  imag- 
inary cases  intended  as  iUustratioiis  of  puticular  points 
In  connection  with  qaailvma  and  dittmctiana;  and 
also  brt>carda  or  brocanSca,  etc.  (see  Savigny,  Uf*ch. 
da  Bdm.  R.  t.  MUUlaUtr.  ill,  637-674,  !d  ed.).  This 
literary  activity  of  the  jjlossatores  of  Koman  law  » 
•n  example  for  scientific  treatment  of  canon  law,  wbi 
afterwards  (in  the  12tb  century)  gave  rise  in  Bulugna 
and  in  Paris  to  lectnres  on  the  subject,  and  thus  by 
tbe  side  of  tbe  letpsts  rose  tha  schools  of  the  canon- 
ists, the  decreliste,  and  tbe  decretuliKts,  A  number 
of  tbe  pupils  and  diEciples  of  Gratian  (q.  v.)  com- 
posed glosses  (probably  interlinear)  on  his  Dcertlma, 
Among  tbe  oldest  of  these  gloasatoree  was  Sicardus  of 
Cremona,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Cceinotia  In  1185, 
When  tbe  number  of  glosses  in  different  MSS.  became 
very  great,  it  was  naturally  found  expedient  to  collect 
and  arrange  them.  This  labor  was  undertaken  hy 
John  TenUmicus,  who  wrote  in  1212  ■  commentaty  on 
the  Deerrlvm,  compiled  from  the  glosses  of  bis  prede- 
cesBOTs,  and  this  Ajiparalia,  augmented  and  improved 
hj  Bartholomew  of  Brescia  al>out  1336,  became  the 
Gloua  onhnariat  i.e.  was  Indorsed  by  tbe  school,  ap. 
pended  to  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Dft 
qnentl)-  printed  with  It.  Glosses  o> 
decretals  of  Gregory  IX  were  written  by  VincenUus 
Hispanus  (about  1240),  GofTredus  Tranensis  (f  1245), 
and  Sinibaldus  Fliscus,  who  afterwards  sat  on  the  pon- 
tlRcal  thnme  (124S-54)  under  tbe  name  of  Innocent 
IV.  From  these  glosses  Bcmbaid  de  Botono  of  Par- 
ma (t  12C6)  compiled  hie  Apparatus,  which  was  also 
reco|cnis(xl  aa  gloaa  onUaaria.  Among  the  giossatn- 
rea  of  the  U6«r  teiftif  are  to  be  named  Johannes  Mona- 
cfau*  (t  1313),  Guide  de  Baysio,  and  Johannee  Andrec 
(t  134B).  The  glosBcs  of  the  latter  were  originally 
written  in  his  ^'onth;  he  afterwards  improved  thi 


liiKi,  and  they  wei 


^thel 


cognised  as  ^luw  ordiwi. 
^r  gloisalorea  of  the  same  coUac- 
Um  we  remark  Zenzelinus  de  Cassanls,  a  teacher  of 
TonloDse,  Johannes  de  Lignano,  Petrus  de  Ancbarsno, 
FraDcisciia  ZabarelU  (f  1417),  etc.    The  gbMset  on 


Oloyea,  part  of  the  Insignia  of  a  bishop.    See 

aiattoo  (Vbit,  toUt',  Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  xxiji, 
;  a  "  riotous"  person,  Prov.  xxiii,  20;  ixviii,  7,  i.  e. 
ptedigal,  voluptuous  debauchee ;  ^nyoc.  given  to  tat' 
i»gi  "gluttonous,"  UitL  xi,  19;  Luke  vii,  34). 

Qnaplieua  (or  Fui.lokius),Wii.iieijius,  was  bom 
at  the  Uagne  in  140B.  He  was  one  of  the  earlieFt  re- 
~  rmers  in  tbe  Netherlands.  He  was  rector  of  the 
ibool  in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  CDunsellor 
of  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  end  specially  versed  in  Latin  litera- 
ture. He  shared  in  tbe  afflictions  of  his  Mends,  Jan  de 
Bakker  or  PiBtoriu^  and  ComeliB  Hoon  or  Hoen,  who 
became  victims  to  Roman  Catbollc  intolerance  and  per- 
secution. Released  fiom  captivity,  he  was  again  seiied 
and  condemned  to  spend  three  months  in  a  monasterj 
on  bread  and  water.  He  was  permitted  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  prosper,  and  to  enjny  the  es- 
teem and  conHdence  of  hlB  conntr^-men.  He  dlvd  in 
1568,  at  Norden,  of  wbicb  be  was  Imrgomaster.     Ha 

>f  Erasmus.  Ilia 
ihannes  ristariua. 
It  was  probably  written  in  I52G,  and  was  published  at 
Prasburg  in  1529.  Its  title  is  Jok.  Fiitorii  Wotrdrn- 
til,  ab  tKHigeliae  veri/alii  attatiaittm,  t^nd  HoUaiido* 
primi  onNJHtB  txaiU  marljpwm.  A  new  edition  wa« 
brought  out  in  1649  bv  Prof,  Renins  of  Levden.  See 
Glasius.Coi^fn'ni  Kidrrind,  I  D.  bli.  5»1, 532;  Ypel} 
en  Dermout,  Gtteliiedaai  der  Xtdrrlandtche  Hermnatbi 
Kak,l  D.  bla.  ]04,A*nteek,  bli,  40  (79):  also,  Hai^ 
kenrotbii  cita  Ctugibai  dacripiio,  m  Bi&t.  Brrmnu. 
dun.  viii,  t^sc.  i,  p.  Ill  sq, ;  Hereog,  Rtat-Eaesld.  xix, 
566.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Gnoah  (p^n.  cinrat',  to  ;rale  the  teeth  ;  ySpii;^, 
Acts  vii,  54;  TpiW,  Mark  ix,  18).  "To  gnash  with 
the  teeth,"  and  "  gnashing  of  teeth,"  are  expressions 
that  occur  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  denoUng  rsge 
orsorrow(Job  xvl,9;  PBa.cxii,10;  Lam.ii,lG;  Matt. 
viii,  12).     See  Tooth. 

Qnat  ((wvu^, Vulgate  etitr,  occurs  only  in  Malt, 
xxiii,  24),  a  small  twa.wmged  stinging  fly,  belonging 
to  the  wenus  etdtx  (IJnn.  d^ira,  Utronne  culUi^). 
which  includes  the  mosqnit«es.  Tile  common  gnat 
scarcely  yields  to  any  insect  in  regard  to  the  intereal- 
ing  lacts  which  it  presents  to  the  naturalist.  The  fol- 
lowing DKfii'ae  wilt  recall  tbe  chief  of  them  to  the  read, 
cr:  The  boat-shaped  rafl  of  eggt,  which  the  parent 
gnat  fonna  and  leaves  upon  the  water,  so  admirably 
conatmcted  that,  tboagb  hollow,  it  mither  becomu 
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oiled  with  water,  nor  ^lu  eren  under  tha  toiranti  of 
■  thunder^howoi ;  th«  Aquatic  lama,  breatliing,  bead 
downwards,  through  ita  tufred  flpiTacle;  iti  hook  witli 
wfaich  it  seizes  the  animalculeB  on  which  it  f^eda ;  the 
variations  and  even  reverin  ofilriict«n  it  undergoea 
in  tho  pjipa  state,  now  swimmiDg,  head  uptoardgf  hy 
means  of  iU  linlllie  tail,  and  braathins  throutEh  spira- 
cles placed  behind  the  head;  the  amazing  transfomu- 
tion  it  Dndergoea  when  raising  ils  ehauldera  aot  o 
water,  and  upon  the  hunting  of  tha  skin  wliich  had 
enveloped  them,  the  perfect  inmet  emerges,  its  former 
covering  now  serving  as  a  lire-tioat  during  thoH  ' 
critical  nmnients  while  it  disengages  and  trim 
wings  for  flight,  and  commeaces  ita  existence  a  winged 
creature  in  a  new  element,  and  instaotly  begins 
melt  the  Juicea  of  animals  or  vegetables,  while  " 
shrill  horn  its  fearful  'larum  rings;"  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  ita  lubt,  which  serves  the  purpoaoa  both 
ef  lancet  and  cuppins-glass,  and  of  inserting  a  fluid  for 
liquefying  the  blood,  and  miking  H  flow  more  fteely. 
The  variona  orgin?,  comprehended  in  id  small  a  sttuc- 
ture,  excited  the  wonder  uf  Flinj  CBil.  Nat.  xi,  i),  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Socrates,  as  we  learn  tnrm  \Aa 
poetical  adversary  Aristophanes  (Nabtl,  IbS) ;  but  tha 
niTther  discoveries  of  the  microscope  raise  our  wc 
into  a  still  higher  principle.  ^'  I  daie  iHildly  affirm,'* 
says  Swammerdam,  "  that  the  incamprehensilile  gnat- 
neia  of  Deity  manifesta  itself  in  those  myaterioua  opcr- 

nity  of  examining,  as  it  were  with  our  senses,  the  di- 
vine nature"  (p.  1,  51).  The  word  cuivunj'  seema  to  bo 
the  generic  term  fbr  the  gnat  among  the  ancient  Greek 
writer?,  under  which  they  included  several  tpedet,  as 
wa  use  the  word  "fly,"  and  •'the  fly  i"  though  they 

pot,  etc.  KotenmUUer  observes  that  the  tJ-vioirii;  of 
the  Greeks  seem  to  be  the  ej)itnirra  of  Linnnus  (apud 
Bochart,  iii,  444,  4to,  Dps.  1798-6).  Aristotle  givea 
the  Dame  to  a  species  whose  larvn  are  bred  in  the  lees 
of  wine,  which  is  thence  called  the  ctdtx  nnanui(_Biil. 
An.  5,  19).  Pliny  also  refers  to  variona  species  of 
gnata(Zfuf..Var.xi,8u;  xvli.ST).  We  ourselves  rec- 
ognise several  kinds  under  the  common  name,  as  gall- 
gnats,  horse,  wheat,  winter  (aes  Kirby  and  Spenca,  /«- 
(rod.  10  Enbymology).     See  Ki,Y. 

Our  Savionr'e  allusion  to  the  gnat  is  a  kiud  of  prov- 
erb, either  in  use  in  his  time,  or  invented  bv  himself, 
"  Blind  guides,  Who  strain  ml  a  gnat,  and  swallow 
down  [bo^,  aa  we  say]  a  camel."  He  adapts  the  an- 
tithesis of  tho  ttaatltM  tattct  to  the  largat  animal,  and 
applies  it  to  those  who  are  superstitiously  anuous  in 
avoiding  small  faults,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  commit  the 
greatest  sins.  The  typographical  error,  "strain  at  a 
gnat,"  first  found  its  wav  into  king  James's  tranela- 
lion,  1611  <Trencb,  Aulh.  Yen.  p.  lai).  It  is  "  strain 
OB*"  in  the  previous  translations.  The  custom  of  fil- 
tering wine,  among  the  Jews,  fbr  this  purpose,  was 
founded  on  tha  probibmon  of  "all  flying,  creeping 
things"  being  used  fbr  food,  excepting  the  latiatorii 
(Uv.  xi,  23).  The  custom  seems  alluded  to  by  the 
Sept.,  which  in  Amos  vi,  6  reads  lio\tniiii'os  divos, 
"filtered  wine"  —  a  passage  having  a  similar  scope. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  eating  a  gnat  incurred 
scourging  or  oicommunication  (Vorstiua,/>e  .Idnjiii, 
N.  T.,  p.  771,  ed.  Fiacherj  Grief,  Oratubm  Chritii  con- 
tra prrcoliintm  calicem,  elc..  Lips.  1743). 

The  species  referred  to  In  the  M.  T.  la  thought  by 
Bochart  (llieroz.  iii,  44^)  to  l>e  the  C<dtx  tmariat.  the 
'^''"^r.ffa*''*'"*',  of  tho  Talmud  (Buxtorf,Z>j-.  Talrn. 
p.  927,  n).  The  Heb.  D-JS,  khmim'  (sing.  -,5,  Tsa.  li, 
G),  which  constituted  one  of  tha  plagues  upon  Hgypt 
(Exod.  vlil,  16  sq. :  comp.  Paa.  cv,  31),  ara  thought  to 
have  been  a  species  of  ealrx  or  gnat  (comp.  Herod,  ii, 
95),  as  the«e  insects  are  verv  numerous  in  ECTpt(n.i!- 
aelquist,  7-rno.  p.  69;  Maillet,  Deter,  tit  fEj^e,  ii,  184, 
ed.  Maacrier^.    See  Licib 
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The  weapon  with  which  the  gnat  o 
its  attack  is  a  long  and  aleador 
proboscis,  projecting  from  the 
mouth  like  a  vary  fine  bristle, 
and  appearing  to  the  naked  eye 
qaita  simple,  tinder  the  magni- 
^ring  power  of  the  microscope. 


r,  it  i>  . 


«  a  flexi- 


ble sheath  (i)  inclosing 
ti  net  pieces,  two  of  which  are  cat-      ' 
ting  blades  or  lancets  (7),  two     J 
notched  like  a  saw  with  reverted 
teeth  (/),  a  tubular  canal  (t\  and 
the  central  one  an  exceedingly 
acute  point,  which  is  also  tabular 
(d).     When  tha  attack  U  made, 
the  gnat  brings  the  tip  of  the  or- 
gan within   ita  ahealh  to    press 
upon  the  skin,  into  which  it  pres- 
ently enters,  the  aheath  remain- 
ing without  and  bending  into  an 
angle    aa    the    lancets   descend.   v7t  / 
When  the  weapon  haa  penetrated   'TO 
to  its  hose  —  a  distance  of  one    Tw 
aixth  of  an  Inch  or  more  — the 
lancets  move  laterally,  and  thus 

cut  the  flesh  on  either  side,  pro-     

motlng  the  flow  of  blood  than  the  ""^"Z^,^ 
superflcial  vessels)  at  the  same 

moment  a  highly  irritative  fluid  is  poured  into  the 
wound,  which  has  the  effect  of  diluting  the  blood,  and 
thus  of  tendering  it  mora  capable  of  flowing  up  the 
slender  central  tube  into  the  throat  ofthc  insect.  It 
then  sucks,  if  undisturbed,  till  its  stomach  la  filled  ta 
repletion,  leaving  a  painful  tnmor  accompanied  with 
an  intolerable  itching.  It  is  the  female  gtat  alone 
which  is  noxious;  the  male,  whose  proboscis  ia  feadk- 
ered,  has  do  power  of  sucking  blood. 

Qneun,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Posm, 
Willi  (in  1886)  15,760  inhabitants.  It  is  believed  ut 
be  the  mnm  ancient  town  of  the  former  Polish  ecnpinu 
The  cathedral  church  contains  the  relics  of  St.  Adal- 
bert, the  apostle  of  the  Prussians,  which  were  pur- 
chased and  deposited  there  by  duke  Boleslav  1.  Soon 
after,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ilth  century,  Gnesen  was 
made  tbe  see  of  an  archbiahop.  Gaudentias,  the  bniib- 
er  and  companion  of  St.  Adalbert,  Iwing  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  that  dignity.  The  srchbisbops  of  Gnraea 
wera  primates  of  tho  Polish  empire,  the  first  after  Iht 
king,  and  the  regents  of  tho  empire  during  tho  vacan- 
cy of  the  throne.  In  18S1  the  united  archbishopric  0/ 
Poaan  and  Gncsen  was  organized,  the  archbishop  re- 
siding at  Poeen,  Inft  Gnesen  remaining  the  seat  rf  a 
chapter.    Sec  Neher,  Xireit  *iWu<ft,  voL  ii. 

OnOBimachi  (yvwmc  and  /iri);o/ioi>,  a  name  given 
to  those  in  Uie  4th  century  who  were  tho  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  Gnostics,  A  certain  Rhetorius  is  fiA  is 
have  formed  a  sect  on  tbe  principle  that  matter*  of 
doctrine  are  indifferent,  as  no  certainty  can  be  obtaia- 
ed  as  to  doctrine ;  but  that  a  good  life  is  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  Chrbtianity.  "  It  may  be  a  question  whrlh- 
er  there  was  ever  a  regularly  constituted  sect  profna- 
ing  such  indifference  to  doctrines;  whether  tbe  fact 
ever  amounted  to  anythlDg  more  than  tills,  that  inifr 
vidnals  at  different  times  and  in  different  plans  were 
led  by  the  same  opposition  and  the  same  tendency  of 
mind  to  entertain  these  views,  of  which  individuals 
the  aliove-menUnned  Rhetorius  mav  have  been  one." 
— Neander,  Charch  Hinory  (Torrey'a),  ii,  702, 

anosia.     See  Gsoancisx. 

OuostlcUm.  A.  ffnosj'a-  — Tbe  New-Testamenl 
writers  were  occasionally  determined  in  their  choioa 
of  prominent  words  iiy  the  oxpraasions  whieh  were 
currant  among  the  people  they  addressed.  Such  wofds 
as  logoi  and  jisotw,  having  acquired  a  peculiar  sigDlfi- 
cation  in  the  schools,  wera  recognised  by  them,  and 
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•|>pn)|si«ted  to  >  ucnd  OM.  Wa  concede,  IndMd, 
that  the  latlu  wDrd  (yvuFic)  niiull)'  deaatei  in  their 
writings  ■inpl]'  wbM  iti  etymologj'  impliei,  the  men 
act  of  knowing,  or  the  objectire  knowledge  tbiu  >c- 


In 


«  it  « 


any  ivMeniMic  or  scientific  expoaition  of  Christian 
truth  wm  demanded.  The  eonteat  wme  with  reference 
to  the  aimple  facta  of  the  Goepel,  and  Cbristiaaitf  we* 
Clin  (o  Kcure  an  existence  in  the  world  before  it  had 
leiaure  to  speculate  upon  abstract  points.  }fot  only 
was  it  unwise  to  divert  men's  minds  (Tom  practical  re- 
ligion, but  manj  true  helieTsn  were  too  Camal  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  higher  wiadom.  Paul,  therefore,  and 
hia  fellow-lalxireni  determined  to  confine  their  apos- 
tiiUc  ministrations  to  anch  a  bistoricai  preaentation  of 
Jems  Cbrist  and  him  cmcifled  na  might  be  called  tiie 
simplest  milk  of  the  word.  He  decUrea,  however  (1 
Cor.  il,  6),  that  he  aometimes  made  known  a  higher 
wisdom  among  such  at  were  perfect,thau^  a  wisdom, 
b«  ia  careful  to  ssj,  very  different  from  that  which 
some  heatlwn  and  Jewiah  philosophers  had  claimed. 
In  other  passigea  he  applies  the  word  jmcni  to  thla 
Idnd  of  wisdom.  He  speciSes  "the  word  of  knowl- 
edge" among  those  pecallar  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which 
were  posiessed  hy  the  more  eminent  teacliers  (1  Cor. 
xii,  8),  and  commends  a  knowledge  through  which  ' 
more  discerning  believers  rose  above  the  fear  of 
heathen  gods,  and  ate  of  the  thioRa  offered  to  idols  as 
of  things  in  themselves  IndiCferent  (1  Cor.  viii,  7). 
He  apeaka  also  of  a  gnosis  riilsely  to  called,  and  thus 
implica  that  there  was  another  which  truly  deserved 
the  name  (1  Tim.  vi,  30).  In  subsequent  times  th!s 
naa  of  the  word  became  common,  and  ^reat  pains  were 
taken  to  make  olivioaa  the  distinction  lietweeu  the  true 
<)vt^iC  riXijAiBii)  and  the  false  fnioeis  (jciuoic  4""l'^ 
srir/ujc).  A  lately  (1716)  discovered  treatise  of  Irenn- 
us  (enlitled  yvius.  liAqS.),  and  an  extended  description 
of  the  (rue  (inostic  at  (he  close  of  the  Stiomata  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  have  preserved  te  na  the  vlewa 
of  the  Church  on  this  subject  near  the  close  of  the  2d 

It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  was  a  knewl- 
edge  of  divine  tbings  superior  to  that  of  tlia  multitude, 
not  in  ita  imponance  to  the  aalvatjon  of  the  soul,  but 
ia  Its  intetleclusl  power.  It  belonged  not  so  much  to 
the  pulpit  as  to  the  acliDola,  and  was  important  not  so 
much  to  the  personal  salvation  as  to  the  comfort  and 
growth  of  believen,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  mora  educated  clasaea.  It  took  up 
those  ficts  which  were  objecta  of  the  common  futh, 
and  made  them  sut>jects  of  speculation  and  profound 
thought.  It  arraufred  tham,  drew  IWim  them  logical 
conclusions,  reconciled  their  apparent  discnpancles 
with  each  other  and  with  the  conclusions  of  science, 
and  applied  them  to  leng-agitaled  questions  which 
were  only  hinted  at,  but  not  solved,  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  At  this  point,  however,  the  true  and  the 
false  gnosis  separuted.  and  took  different  directions. 
The  former  submitted  itself  without  reserve  to  the  en- 
tbority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  professed  never  to  ven- 
ture beyond  what  was  written.  It  presented  itself  to 
all  men  without  discrimination  of  natural  talents  or 
social  condition.  The  latter  claimed  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  be  derived  from  sources 
superior  to  the  written  word.  Clement  describes  the 
true  Gnostic  as  one  who  grows  gray  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  A  scientiflc  culture  may  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  higher  departments  of  that  study,  and  a 
tme  spiritual  diicemment  can  be  acquired  only  by 
divine  grace,  but  the  natural  talents  which  mast  lie 
used  hi  its  acquisition  have  been  given  to  all,  and  each 
one'a  anccess  will  lie  progwrtlnned  to  bis  praverful  dil- 
igence. The  sources  of  knowledge,  too,  were  the  same 
tn  the  humblest  believer  and  the  meet  eminent  Gnoe- 
tie,  for  all  had  access  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  com- 
mnn  tradition  iirapaSiHnt)  which  had  been  transmitted 
ia  all  ttaa  churches.    The  gnosia  wm  simply 
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made  perfect,  an  ezpanalon  of  what  laith  had  received, 
a  building  cmistrnctad  wholly  of  materials  supplied  by 
faith.  Its  advocates  mode  much  tue  of  a  passage  in 
Isa.  vii,  9  (Sept.) :  "  If  ye  believe  not,  neither  shall  ye 
in  that  understand;"  Arom  which  they  inferred  not  only  tlul 
faith  is  iodispensabte  to  knowledge,  but  that  knowl- 
edge should  spring  from  faith.  And  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many,  especiallyoftbe  Alexandrian  school, 
gave  an  undue  prominence  to  this  higher  knowledge, 
as  if  it  were  inilUspenaahle  to  all  religion,  and  dispar- 
aged the  great  body  of  believers  (iriarmr)  as  incapa- 
ble of  a  true  spiritual  life,  as  in  communion  only  with 
the  Christ  of  an  earthly  and  senanous  life,  and  as  actu- 
ated only  by  a  fear  of  punishment  and  a  desire  of  per- 
sonal benefits.  The  true  Gnostic,  on  the  other  band, 
they  believed  to  be  favored  with  such  an  intuitional 
faculty  for  the  discernmant  of  truth,  and  such  a  per- 
petual tuition  under  the  divine  Logoa,  tlut  he  could 
dispense,  in  a  great  degree,  with  outward  demonstra- 
tions; andthey  claimed  tliat  his  love  of  knowledge  was 
so  intense  and  disinterested,  that  if  it  could  even  be 
sepaiated  from  his  eternal  salvation  he  would  not  hes- 
itate etill  to  choose  it.  The  aub}ccts  on  which  they  de- 
lighted to  expatiate  were  chiefly  :  God,  as  he  must  be 
I  conceived  of  in  his  absolute  being,  the  incamaUon  and 
redeeming  work  of  Christ,  the  InHuence  of  these  upon 
I  OUT  race  and  upon  other  beings,  the  vast  chain  of  ex- 
'  latence  between  man  and  God,  the  fall  of  some  links 
in  this  chain  and  their  probable  recovery,  the  origin 
of  this  world,  tiie  source  of  moral  evil  and  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  universe,  and  the  future  history  and  des- 
tiny of  alt  things.  In  the  discussion  of  such  themes, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  not  unfte- 
quently  transcended  the  province  both  of  reason  and 
of  faith,  and  that  some  of  their  speculstions  were  con- 
demned by  their  more  temperate  brethren  (Neander, 
Hill.  i.  M4-&3 1  Haae,  Hid.  9  86 ;  Scfaaff,  Hul.  Chritl. 
(?AurcA,vDl.i,ch.iv). 

B.  Btrtlicai  GrtMtirum,  —  I.  Gmrral  Ckaraettr. — 
The  name  Qnotticlsm  haa  been  apjdied  to  a  variety  of 
schools  which  had  sometimes  little  in  common  except 
I  the  assnmption  of  a  knowledge  higher  than  that  of  or- 
I  dinary  believera.  Most  of  them  claimed  a  place  in 
j  the  Church,  and  complained  bitterly  when  thia  was 
I  denied  them;  and  yet  they  generally  spoke  of  Chria- 
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ical  evidence  or  logical  reaaoningi,  since  they  rather 
boasted  that  tiiese  were  discovered  by  the  intuitional 
powers  of  more  highly  endowed  minds,  and  that  the 
maleriala  thua  obtained,  whether  through  faith  or  di- 
vine reveiation,  were  Men  worked  np  into  a  scientiflc 
form  according  to  each  one's  natural  power  and  cul- 
ture. Their  aim  was  to  construct  not  merely  a  theory 
of  redemption,  but  of  the  universe — a  cosmogony.  Ko 
subject  was  beyond  their  Investigations.  Whatever 
God  could  reveal  to  the  finite  intellect,  they  looked 
upon  as  within  their  range.  What  to  others  seemed 
only  ap6cnlsti^■e  ideas,  ware  by  them  hyposlaljied  or 
personified  Into  real  beings  or  historical  fads.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  they  constructed  systems  of  specula* 
lion  on  Buhjecis  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  human 
knowledge,  which  startle  us  l>y  their  boldnesa  and 
their  apparent  eonscioDSness  of  reality. 

II.  KrisiW Orijia.— And  yet  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Gnosticism  originated  no  specnlstiona  which 
were  essentially  new.  It  only  recognised  and  selecU 
ed  what  seemed  to  it  true  in  earlier  systems,  and  then 
Domblned  these  fragments  in  new  relations—not  in  the 
way  of  a  crude  sinoretism,  but  with  mutnsl  affinities 
ami  living  power.  No  question,  however,  has  more 
perplexed  historians  than  that  which  refers  to  the  di- 
rect origin  of  Gnosticism.  We  are  In  possession  ef 
I  scarcely  any  authenticated  documents  which  have 
j  come  down  to  ns  from  persons  living  at  the  time  and 
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in  conntries  in  which  it  bad  ita  birtb.  We  ire  depend- 
ent Tot  our  iDlbrmntion  mpacting  It  ilniast  entirely 

upon  tbe  representationa  of  oppopenta,  who  knev  ■!- 
most  nothin  ;  of  OrienUtl  eyitemi,  and  were  ncqtuint- 

ad  with  it  only  in  it«  mstarity.  Unfortanatelj,  too, 
the  qiieation  of  the  origin  of  Gnaaticiani  haa  recently 
became  complicated  with  otliera  on  which  violent  pu- 
ty  feelings  hsve  been  exeirised.  Those  who  tiavB  de- 
tiied  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  cplatlee  in  which  tracca 
of  GnDsEiciam  have  tiecn  diicovered,  hare  felt  an  in- 
terest  In  removing  both  the  epiatlea  and  GnoetJcIsm  to 
u  late  a  period  aa  poaeible.  From  the  dlseaarion  of 
this  aubjiict,  however,  there  are  aome  fucla  which  may 
now  be  regarded  aa  incontrovertible.  ].  Ever  einca 
the  conqueati  of  Alexander  the  Great,  an  intense  in- 
terest had  been  felt  Ihroughout  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
in  Hellenistic  philosophy  and  Oriental  theosophy  ;  and 
while  the  old  mythologic  fablea  and  professeil  ayatems 
of  positive  revelation  had  lost  their  authority,  many 
thoughtful  peisons  had  discovered  under  these  what 
they  looked  upon  ob  a  uniting  bond  of  truth  and  the 
elements  of  a  universal  religion.  2.  The  reniilt  naa 
that,  near  the  time  of  the  Hrat  promultcatlon  nf  Cbria- 
tianity,  a  number  of  new  aystems  of  religious  pfailoao- 
phy  sprung  op  independently  in  dilTeront  countriea, 
■nd  exhibited  aimilir  characteristics.  They  were  nsn- 
«Hy  formed  by  incorporating  with  the  national  relig- 
ion what  seemed  attractive  elements  in  foreign  sys- 
tems, and  softening  down  what  was  hanh  and  incred- 
ible in  the  popular  faith  and  worship.  In  tiiia  way  we 
discover  a  nearly  ainiultaneous  ori^n  of  the  Judaia^c 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,  of  Essenism  and  Therapen- 
tism  in  Egypt  and  southern  Palestine,  of  the  Csbb«- 
liatic  literature  In  Syria  and  the  Eiat,  and  of  Mew  Pla- 
toniam  among  the  Hellenistic  nations.  These  were 
all  offshnots  from  the  same  general  root,  and  not  nec- 
essarily deriving  anytbin:;  original,  but  unqueatioaa- 
hly  drawing  much  assigtance  from  one  another.  Sim- 
ilar circumstances  everywhere  called  forth  similar  phe- 
nomena with  no  conscious  interdependence.  3.  We 
thus  account  for  the  origin  of  Gnosticism,  and  easily 

themselvea  acqnainled  almost  eiclualrely  with  Occi- 
dental literature,  they  were  In  the  habit  of  aacribmg 
the  rise  of  Gnosticism  to  the  study  of  Grecian  philoe- 1 
ophy,  and  especially  of  Platonism,  and  they  appeal  Co 
the  coamogonies  of  Hesiod  and  others  for  the  exemplars 
of  the  iinostic  speculations.  Modern  historians,  how- 
ever, have  found  in  most  of  the  Gnoatic  systems  auch 
»  predominance  of  Oriental  elements,  that  they  have 
Ijeea  led  to  infer  a  direct  influence  not  merely  from 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  but  dunlistic  Paraism,  and  even 
from  pantheistic  Buddhism.  There  can.  In  fact,  be 
DO  question  regarding  the  inSaence  of  all  these  ays- 
tarns.  The  Platonic  doctrines  of  a  God,  without  dis- 
tinetions  in  his  nature,  withdrawn  enlirelv  within  bim- 
talf,  Intellif^ible  only  to  the  initiated,  a'nd  that  only 
tbroDgh  the  mediation  of  the  Norn,  *  higher  ideal 
aphere  reflecting  ilaelf  in  a  lower  phenomenal  world, 
a  hyle  (iiXii)  and  an  undeflned  dualism  helwoon  It  and 
God,  afallofspiritunllieinga  from  the  divine  to  the  sen- 
suous sphere,  the  derivation  of  sin  bum  aeontsctwitb 
the  mfltcriil  element;  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numliers;  the  Brahminic  doctrine  nf  emanation  and 
bypoatatiiing  of  the  divine  attribulasj  the  Paraic  rep- 
resentation of  the  divine  eaaence  a«  light,  of  »  dualism 
in  which  God  is  anbject  lo  the  continual  aggreaalon  of 
a  world  of  matter,  and  of  a  pood  principle  in  eternal 
conflict  with  the  prince  of  darhneaa;  and  the  Buddhist 
notions  of  a  God  in  proce-w  of  development,  of  aoula 
longing  to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to 
lie  raised  above  all  sensible  things,  and  reunited  with 
the  divine  source  of  life,  are  all  unmiaUkable,  and 
Indicative  of  their  respective  aouries.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  that  these  elements  were  derived  di- 
iMtl/  from  their  original  aonices.    The  AlexandrUn 
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literature.  In  which  most  of  tfa 
■  place,  was  dlB'used  among  the  educated  classes  is  aU 
those  countriea  in  which  GnDstdcIam  fionritbcd,  and 
might  have  been  the  mediating  agency  through  which 
the  mind  of  the  East  was  brought  into  communicaliea 
with  that  of  the  West.  From  the  heteniKBiMOUf  com- 
mingling of  such  diverse  systema,  and  Hperially  froai 
their  contact  with  the  young  energies  of  CbrutUnily, 
the  Gnoatic  spirit  might  easily  dnw  forth  such  tnM»- 
riala  as  suited  its  purpose.  The  soarcea  of  Gnoatidn, 
bowever,  like  those  of  the  Mile,  are  to  a  E^'st  eitesl 
concealed,  and  those  who  imagine  they  haTe  diKorer- 
ed  its  principal  bead  not  unfreqaently  loam  tiui  aa- 
other  remains  far  beyond.  As  its  friend*  boasted, 
there  were  secret  agencies  by  which  truth  waa  cos- 
veyed  to  the  elect  race  under  symbols  and  an  outwart 
letter  which  onlv  they  could  understand.  (See  Bait- 
nianu,iDlhe  Aner.  ThtU.  RevioB  for  1B62,  p.  Ce6-7C>. 

Ill,  Cfamjfariioii.— It  has  been  found  vMy  dit&coU 
to  arrange  the  several  Gnostic  sects  according  to  aiy 
principle  of  ciasslflcatlon.  They  have  bean  gnvpad 
tocher  by  different  writers  according  to  tfaoir  ori- 
gin, tbeir  geographical  position,  and  their  apecolatiTe 
views.  Meander  {Bit.  Chrit.  RtHgioa.  i,  ST9-8G)  di- 
ridea  tbem  into  Judaisin;^  and  anti-Judaiaing  Gntia- 
Eics,  aeoording  to  their  agreement  or  oppoaittoi)  to  an- 
cient Judaism.  Gleaeler  (EaJ.  But.  vol.  1.  S  M)  ai^ 
ranges  them  according  to  their  geographical  order,  as 
Alexandrian.  Sj-riac,  and  mlacellaueons.  Bsae  (Hut 
Chr.  Ch.  5  76)  makes  four  classea,  Syrian,  Hellenistic 
Judaiiing,  and  specially  Christian.  Similar  Is  this  ia 
Matter'a  diviaion  into  thoie  of  Syria,  Asia  Minn. 
Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  (Bitl.  crit.  da 
Gnoa,).  Baur  (CAr.  0n«if,  1835)  arrangee  the  wveiB] 
SBCta  Into  three  principal  classes,  according  to  their  re- 
lation to  the  three  earlier  religions  with  which  they 
came  in  contact:  1.  Those  who  combined  Cbristiani^ 
with  Judaism  and  heathenism  ;  9.  Those  who  entirely 
separated  it  fmm  tbem,  and  opposed  It  to  theio ;  aad, 

Those  who  identified  it  with  Judaism,  but  oppoaed  it 
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satisfactory  division,  fails  to  bring  oi 
progreaa  and  Intenul  development  of  the  Gnostic  aja- 
lems,  and  offers  no  suitable  place  for  Hanlchvixm.  It 
has,  however,  found  ranch  favor  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, and  has  been  adopted  with  some  modilicatioBt 
by  Miedner.  Mariieineke  {WfHalla:  th.  ii,  p.  ^B\  Te>- 
nemann  (Wonnal  ^t*e  Hut.  o/PIUI.  §  200).  and  oth- 
cre.  Dr.  Schaff  proposes  a  classification,  according  to 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  into  the  speculative  and  the- 
osophlc,  the  practical  and  ascetic,  and  the  Antinonuaa 
and  libertine  (f/iil.  of  lit  Chr.  Ch.  i,  234).  It  te  evi- 
dent that  no  clasaification  can  combine  tagvtb«  a 
chroDological,  local,  and  logical  distribution,  and  bene* 
we  shall  probably  gain  something  by  prefleating  thaa 
separately. 

IV.  Hitlory,  —  In  attempting  to  give  a  hixtorital 

BO  much  to  present  particular  details  of  the  several 
schoola,  since  these  will  be  found,  as  far  as  poasibk, 
under  their  several  heads  in  this  worii,  bnt  to  indteal* 
in  general  the  order  and  posltloa  of  aach.  Upsina,  la 
work  (Cfmficuin,  itt  Eitence,  Origm.  tnid  Dt- 
■  IBGO).  endeavors  to  show  that  this  course  of 
aeveiopment  was  a  curve  which  commenced  with  only 
a  alight  departure  from  orthodoxy,  and,  after  diverg- 
ing more  and  more  from  it,  finally  cornea  back  agiia 
gradually  to  the  true  path.  Another  writer  (Hilgto- 
feld)  has  attempted  a  distinct  definition  of  the  thn* 
stadia  of  this  development.  It  ia  dilTIcnlt  (n  a\teora 
in  the  actual  history  the  regularity  of  departure  aod 

from  it  a  correct  notion  of  the  general  direction,  la 
the  Hrat  stadium  we  have  the  .ludalaing  Gnoetka,  mi 
then  the  scleral  classea  who,  in  tbeir  opposition  to  JiK 
daiam,  deify  nearly  all  the  godless  characters  of  tb* 
Old  Testament.     In  the  aecond  wt  ban  not  sne^ 
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Old-TetUmmit  history,  but  Grssk  philoiopli}',  ■  con- 
tempt of  the  commoa  fiiith,  the  opposition  of  the  pty- 
chic  and  pacomatic  naturei,  and  mythical  penoniH- 
caliona  of  gpecuUtiva  ideu.  In  the  third  and  lait 
Madium  this  opposition  bettteen  the  pneumatic  and 
paycbic  natUTU  tregina  to  be  modiHed,  and  flcaily,  nn- 
dar  tbe  Hircionites,  tb*  Goaatlc  ipeculaCion  approxi- 
mate! very  ocarl]'  that  ot  tbe  more  liberal  Catholic 
tsachen.  It  is  in  this  last  aladiuni  tbut  we  find  the 
greaUat  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  curve  approxi- 
iDBles  Kith  much  nnifiinnily  tbe  ortliodos  highway, 
rar  some  classes  of  Ibe  UteT  MarcioDilea,  and,  above  all, 
the  Maiiicheei,  Hem  rather  to  have  beea  the  extreme 
couBummation  of  Qnosticiim. 

Aa  there  were  strong  tendencies  towards  Gnosticism 
both  in  Judaism  and  heatbenism,  we  might  reasonably 
infer  that  the  Gnostics  must  have  been  powerfully  at- 
tracted by  Christianity.  It  was,  however,  moreconsiit- 
cntwith  the  essential  spirit  of  that  movement  to  attempt 
to  mould  the  new  system  to  its  fancy  than  to  labmlt 
with  docility  to  the  exclusiva  authority  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  tbe  remnants  of  Oriental  tribes  in  Samaria  we 
■re  not  surprised  to  find  such  a  man  aa  Simon,  who 
succeeded  in  making  the  mallitude  believe  that  he  was 
the  great  power  of  God.  It  is  said  that  he  called  him- 
self  the  creative  world^pirit,  and  his  female  compan- 
ion the  receptive  world-sonL  We  have  here  a  like- 
ness of  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  noos  and  syiigies.  In 
the  tradition  of  the  subaequent  Chorch,  this  half-mylh- 
ical  personage  became  tbe  patriarch  of  all  heretics,  but 
aspecially  of  heathen  Gnostics  (Irenaus,  AJckar.  lib. 
i,  c  xxvii,  §  i ;  Hippol.  i,  62  sq.).  During  the  twenty 
yaan  which  intervened  between  the  first  Christian 
Pestecost  and  the  later  epistles  of  Paul,  we  know  that 
theosophic  speculations  were  everywhere  prevalent  in 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  that  these  were  strangely 
mingled  with  Christian  doctrines.  Great  freedom  was 
allowed  to  relit^ioua  thought,  even  among  the  early 
Christians,  as  long  as  the  moral  and  religioua  life  of 
the  people  was  not  perverted.  But  Pinl  ver}'  soon 
^acovered  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  churches  which 
he  had  receotiv  established  in  Asia  Minor.  Joaepbus  , 
tells  us  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  sent  into  the 
provinces  of  Lydia  and  Phiygla  SOOD  Ueaopotamian 
and  Babylonian  Jews  to  garrison  tbe  disaffected  towns 
there,  and  we  are  informed  tbat  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region  have  always  since  been  prone  to  mystical  and 
Oriental  sopersliticns  (Alford,  Hoc  to  ure  iJke  EpiMlt; 
Epiatle  to  tbe  Coloasians,  Sundag  Mag.  1867,  p.  829). 
Tbe  errora  which  he  reproved  at  Coloasa  were  donlit- 
leas  a  curious  commixture  of  Jewish  and  heathen 
apecnlationa.  Tbe  ancient  historian  Hegasippua  in- 
forms us  (Euaeb.  Ecd.  But.  iii,  S2)  that  the  heretical 
gnosis  did  not  make  Its  appearance  with  an  uncovered 
hud  nntil  afler  the  death  of  tbe  apostles,  but  that  it 
previously  worked  in  secreL  After  all  tbe  conten- 
tions of  various  writers  on  the  question  bow  far  this 
error  prevailed  in  apostolic  times,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that,  while  most  of  the  heresies  of  tbat  pe- 
riod were  Judaistic,  there  was  an  obvious  difference 
between  those  reproved  in  the  Galatian  churches  and 
those  noticed  in  the  epistles  to  tbe  Colossians  and  Tim- 
othy. The  latter  are  treated  much  more  mildly,  and 
we  readily  perceive  that  tbey  must  have  been  much 
leas  developed  and  less  enhveraive  of  the  Chilstian 
system.  They  are  expressly  called  (1  Tim.  vi,  20)  a 
f^lse  gnosis,  and  were  characterized  by  empty  sounds 
without  aensa  and  subtle  oppositions  in  the  truth,  a 
depreciation  of  the  liodv,and  a  worship  of  angels  (Col- 
li, 18,  28),  and  interminable  geneslOBiea  and  myths  (1 
Tim.  i,  1).  These  seem  more  akin  to  Jewish  than  to 
heathen  specnlalion^  and  imply  not  tbe  completed 
Gooaticism  of  the  second  century,  but  tbe  manifest 
KCrms  of  Docetic  emanations  and  Gnostic  dualism. 
Irewona,  on  the  authority  of  Polycarp,  relates  (^*. 
har.  1,  !6)  that  John  was  acquainted  with  Cerinthna, 
and  wrote  the  fourth  gospel  to  refute  Us  errors.    Both 
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he  and  Eplphanios  (ffiar.  p.  28)  say  that  Cerinthos 
taught  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  Most  High 
God,  hut  by  a  lower  power,  or  by  angels,  and  that  Je- 
sus was  an  ordinary  man,  whom  the  supreme  Logos 
became  uniteil  with  at  his  baptism,  hut  forsook  during 
his  last  sutTsrings,  to  reunite  with  bhn  in  the  futore 
kingdom  of  Msasianic  glory.  See  CEBiHTaus,  Here 
the  Gnosticism  becomes  plainly  perceptible,  snd  we 
can  certainly  understand  a  number  of  passages  in 
John's  Gospel  and  Epistles  £<tter  if  we  suppose  a  refer- 
ence In  them  to  these  and  similar  errors.  The  Nico- 
laitans  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  blse  teachers  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  despised  Judaism  as  the  work  of  evil 
angels,  ridiculed  and  trampled  upon  the  law  that  they 
might  insult  these  limited  powers,  and  thns  fell  into  a 
strange  complication  of  gross  licentiousness  and  bodily 
mortlHcations  (Burton,  Heretia  oftht  Apotl.  Agt ;  Tot- 
ter in  tbe  old  and  W.  L.  Alexander  in  the  new  edition 
of  Kitto's  Cydcp. ;  Couybeare,  in  Conybeare  and  How- 
bod's  tj/V  af&I.Ftad,  note  at  the  end  of  vol,  i.  Cump, 
C,  C.  Titlmann,  Dt  ttiHgiU  Gnorficor.  M  N.  T.fruilra 
quatUit,  Leips.  17T8j  transl.  and  pabl.  in  Caalninaiaa 
to  Foreign  Liltraturt,  New  Tork,  182;).  Vg  sooner  had 
the  direct  influence  of  tbe  apostles  and  their  immedl- 

numbers  of  tbe  Gnostics  began  to  increase  mightily. 
Near  the  commencementof  the  2d  ctnlnry,  floorished 
about  tbe  same  time  Baailides  in  Alexandria  and  his 
son  Isidore  [see  Babilides],  Ibe  dualistic  and  ascetic 
Satumlnus  In  Antloeh,  Carpocrataa  of  Alexandria,  and 

ery  one  who  could  aoar  to  tbe  same  height  of  contem- 
plation might  attain  the  same  powers  with  Christ,  and 
I  that  Christ  differed  In  no  respect  from  the  wise  and 
1  good  of  all  nations.  Atnat  tbe  Bame  time  we  first  be. 
I  come  acquainted  with  the  party  commonly  called  Oph- 
ites, though  Origen  says  that  it  was  founded  by  a  cer- 
tain Euphrates,  wbo  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
I  time  of  Christ.  Their  common  appellation  (Ophites, 
I  Hell.  Naasenes)  was  given  them  1^  their  opponents 
'  (for  they  alwaya  called  tbemaelves  simply  Gnostics), 
because  tbey  were  said  to  pay  great  bonor  to  the  ser- 
pent as  the  Instrament  of  the  temptation  in  Eden.  As 
the  prohibition  then  transgressed  was  designed  to  keep 
man  Ijack  from  knowledge,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Fall  was,  in  fact,  a  transition  to  a  higher  state. 
When  first  known  they  redded  principally  in  Egypt 
and  in  Phrygis,  They  afterwards  became  numer- 
ous, and  branched  off  into  varions  subdivisions.  See 
QpuiTEa.  Great  differences,  however,  are  discovers* 
ble  between  those  who  bear  the  same  name.  In  the 
next  generation  (A.D.  110-160)  belongs  Valentinn^ 
wbo  flourished  first  in  Egypt  and  then  in  Rome,  and 
finally  died  in  the  iiUnd  of  Cyprus  (about  A.D,  ItiO). 
Tbe  school  named  afler  him  was  tbe  most  influendal 
of  all  tbe  Gnostic  parties,  and  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  talented  and  eminent  teachers.  It  was  divided 
into  an  Oriental  and  an  Italian  branch,  in  both  of 
which  was  inculcated  a  bighly  exalted  stylo  of  relig- 
ion. Amonj^its  most  esteemed  writers  may  be  mention- 
ed Heracleon  of  Alexandria,  wbo  wrote  a  commrntaiy 
on  John's  Gospel,  some  extracts  ftom  which,  preserved 
In  Origen,  admirably  bring  out  the  profound  •pirit  of 
this  evangelist;  Ptolemy,  whose  epistle  to  Flora  haa 
come  down  to  us  in  Kpipbanius,  and  endeavors  to  show 
that  his  system  was  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  Catholk 
faith )  Marcus,  probably  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  in  whcas 
poetic  and  symbolical  work  divine  eons  dlscourae  in 
liturgical  forms;  and  Dardesanes,  an  Armenian  ot 
Edessa  (about  170),  who,  with  his  son  Hannonlu, 
was  Immensely  popular  as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  imi- 
tations of  David's  Psalms.  (See  tbe  articles  under 
these  names,)  Contemporary  with  Valentinns  Uved 
Cerdon,  a  Syrian,  and  his  pupil  Marcion  of  Sinope,  In 
Pontus,  who  carried  their  leal  for  Pauline  and  FOimi. 
tive  Christianity  to  such  an  extreme  that  tbey  rejected 
not  only  all  secret  traditions,  but  large  portiona  of  the 
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Kaw  TuUment.  Tfaey  apposed  hemthan  nligion*  as 
the  work  of  tbe  devil,  and  Judaism  at  the  prodact  of 
■D  iDterioi  nnd  wrilhful  deity,  who  wislobc  put  down 
by  Chrilt  and  Iha  revelation  throngh  him  of  the  sa- 
preme  God.  Kindreil  with  him  were  Apelles  of  Alex- 
andria, and  bia  pupils  Lucas  and  Marcas,  who  approx- 
imated itill  nearer  a  Christian  ortbodony,  though  with 
lingnlar  inconabteneies.  Tatian,  a  SjTlan,  a  rhKori- 
clao  in  Rome,  during  the  latter  part  of  hb  liis  ia  said 


e  fallen 


ohave 


icribed  a  eyetem  of  extreme  abstinen 
meani  at  disengagliiB  ourwlves  from  tha  world,  A 
party  of  Encratiles,callin|;  themselves  Dy  bia  nam«  or 
by  that  of  his  pupil  Severua,  continued  a>  latfl  a*  the 
4th  century.  A  class  of  pvrsonB  represented  by  the 
Clementine  Hooiiliea  at  Ilome,  and  Somali  me  ■  reck- 
oned among  the  Gnoatics,  ougbc  ratliei  to  be  classed 
with  the  El>lanit«9.  See  Clkhentineb.  We  now 
come  in  contact  with  several  claasea  of  tha  Ophites, 
many  of  whom,  accordiu);  to  Origen,  went  to  far  in 
thair  opposition  to  ordinary  views  that  they  adniilted 
none  to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  corse  Christ  (Ke- 
andsr,  i,  446  >q.).  The  whole  tyetem  oTthe  God  of 
tha  Jews  was  looked  upon  liy  this  sect  sa  oppressive 
(0  man,  and  whoever  Is  reprsaenled  in  tha  scriptural 
history  as  r«belltn^  against  it  were  regarded  as  saints. 
Hence  aome  of  the  wortt  cliaraclera  of  the  Old  and 
NewTestumsntwero  held  In  the  highest  bnnnr.  Even 
Jflflus  waa  reckoned  among  agents  of  the  Jewish  Jaho- 
Tjh,andh1>  betrjyal  by  Judas  Iscariotwaa  extolled  as 
done  with  the  best  of  motives  and  results.  Those  who 
maintained  this  position  were  called  Cainites,  while 
such  as  diisentid  from  such  extravagances  wn^  dia- 
tlngnlshed  as  Sethlles.  The  Pcrates,  who  hare  re- 
cently become  known  to  us  through  the  Philosopbou- 
inena,  appear  to  hare  approximated  much  nearer  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  During  the  .Id  century  Gaosticiam 
appears  to  have  lost  its  power,  for  the  orthodox  party 
had  now  attilned  more  sclentilic  precision  of  thou;;ht, 
and  their  formulas  of  laith  presented  scriptural  doc- 
trine in  a  style  consistent  with  the  highest  culture  of 
tha  age.     Towards  the  close  ofthjt  century,  howerer, 

Christianity  with  Oriental  iheoanphy.  ManichElsm 
■prang  up  in  a  region  where  neither  Hellenism  nor 
Judaism  was  familiar ;  and  Ita  oliject  appears  to  hare 
been  to  reforni  the  eomipled  Paraism  of  that  day  by 
incorporating  with  the  original  system  of  Zoroaster 
numerous  olemenls  taken  from  a  gnostlcized  Christi- 
anity and  Buddhiim,  To  Christianity,  however,  it 
■•ems  to  hare  been  indebted  more  for  its  namea  and 
n>mbols  than  for  its  essentinl  hiatory  or  cbaractors. 
Personages  and  fiicts  tihen  IVum  scriptural  records  find 
in  that  system  an  entirely  now  significance.  Its  found- 
er (Hani  or  Hanes,  a  Uagian  banished  fh>m  Persia) 
discovered  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doc- 
trine* of  Parsism,  Buddhism,  and  Gnostic  Christianity, 
and  endeavored  to  comt)ine  these  three  systems  into 
one  universal  religion.  He  accounted  for  all  things 
on  dualistic  principles.  His  followers  were  soon  driv- 
en by  persecution  from  their  earliest  seats,  but  were 
numerous  during  the  fourth  century  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  ELsst,  and  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Many  per- 
sona of  noble  spirit  ware  attracted  by  it,  but  it  soon 
fell  into  grosa  licentiousneM  by  its  professed  exaltation 
above  outward  things,  and  of  conrse  lost  its  place  in 
common  esteem,  and  fell  into  contempt.  Some  ves- 
tiges, however,  both  of  Mnrcionitm  and  UanichBism, 
remained  even  into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  means  of 
the  Priseillianists,  the  Paulician^,  the  Bogomiles,  and 
tbe  CUharl,  transmllUd  the  leading  features  ofGnos- 
ticism  to  distant  bl^bb  and  countries. 

Many  of  these  sects  can  hardly  be  recogniaed  as 
wlthin'tho  p:ilo  of  Christianity.  While  some  ofthem 
claimed  a  place  within  the  Thurch,  and  refused  to  leave 
it  when  they  were  disowned  by  its  authorities,  others , 
<q)ei)ly  abtored  the  Christian  name.    Certainly 
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complete  ■obvetters  of  the  essentials  of  the  Goapd  ai 
the  Carpocratians,  Perates,  Sethilea,  CainitH,  mat 
ManichiBBna  deserve  to  be  called  rather  gnostietiad 
heathen  than  Christian  Gnostics.  In  the  hiatory  •( 
the  Church  they  deserve  a  place  only  becuue  tlxy, 
like  other  heathen,  influenced  it  from  without,  la  a 
hiatory  of  Gnosticism  even  theee  most  hare  no  nnis- 
portant  position.  Indeed,  no  history  of  tbia  tyaten  u 
quite  complete  withoat  embracing  aome  still  more  re- 
mote systems  —  Cabbalistic  Judaism,  Neo-PlalAoini. 
etc.,  which  had  thair  origin  under  Gnostic  inflaeDce*. 

V.  Ctntral  P.-ain/>fu.— The  ultimate  aim  of  Gnosti- 
cism was  to  present  a  perfect  solurion  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  anddeatiny  of  the  anirerer,  and  esf»- 
eielly  of  the  origin  of  evil,  Tro\o5pi'\irof  !i7rijfia,  to- 
^iv  I'l  jcanin.  The  three  ideas  which  were  fundaineenl 
to  all  ita  specnlalions  were :  1.  A  supreme  being, SDcec- 
nected  with  matter,  and  incapable  of  being  affected  liy 
it;  S.  Matter,  vKii.  eternal,  the  tource  of  evil,  and  of. 
posed  to  God :  and,  S.  A  aeries  of  beings  intermeiliale 
between  these  two.  Tbe  primary  source  of  all  apiritoal 
eniatence  wM  an  eternal  abyss  (jiuiic'),  so  utterly  b» 
yond  human  npreaentation  that  no  one  should  ventart 
■    conceive    "  ' 


isolut 


one,  Bi 


aally  a 
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Cm*^0.  In  his  n, 
conceivable  ground  of  self-evolution  (wpoSeX'i),  in  coo- 
sequenoe  of  which  his  infinite  powers  liecame  revealed 
in  a  aeries  of  »ons,  or  hypostatlied  divine  attribnte*. 
It  Is  onlv  through  these  that  he  can  have  cummonic*- 
tion  with  finite  natures.  Thay  are  called  nns  (ai- 
cuvtc}  because  they  are  ttentat  omtt,  repreunting  the 
eternal  Source  of  all  (aluiv).  According  to  Valenlinns, 
they  emanated  in  pain  (syilgles)  of  difTerent  seie*. 
Basilidss  and  Harcioo  ascribed  their  exialenre  to  an 
act  of  love  and  to  a  creative  word,  bat  the  more  poa- 
theietic  sects  to  a  necessary  process  ofcmanatioD  which 
is  usually  spoken  of  ■■  by  generation.  Tlieir  DDmber 
varies  in  different  system* ;  sometime*  it  ia  determined 
by  planetary-  relations  (13),  sometimes  by  the  days  of 
the  year  (36f>),  sometimes  by  the  years  in  tbe  lilSe  of 
Christ  (S2),  but  not  unfrcquently  it  is  left  iodefioite. 
The  first  nons  were  Nous,  Ixigos,  Sophia,  Danaota. 
Aletheia,  Zoe,  etc.,  generated  either  by  the  origiaal 
being  or  by  one  another  In  erer-lncroasing  impoiic- 
tion  as  they  recede  from  their  source.  Together  they 
consUlute  the  Plenima,  the  worid  of  light  and  divine 
fulness,  but  far  removed  from  the  infinite  atiyss  with 
which  none  can  directly  communltate.  !.  OveragainB 
this  Pleroma  and  this  eternal  abyss  stands  the  world 
of  matter  (jiXii),  sometimes  contradistinguished  as  tbe 
KenomB,or  the  world  of  emptlne-'s  or  darkness.  This 
was  usually  spoken  of  as  eternal,  but  chaotic,  and  di^ 
ordered  by  internal  strifes.  It  was  generallv  described 
as  far  removed  from  tbe  kingdom  of  light,'  but  sons- 
timcs  as  very  near,  and  even  on  the  confines  of  that 
kingdom.  Some  conceived  of  it  as  dead  and  power- 
less until  it  became  animated  by  influence*  ftom  1^ 
Pleroma.  bnt  others,  and  especially  Manes  and  his  fol- 
lowers, represented  it  as  active  and  aggrcseire.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  one  of  the  lowest  and  feeblest 
of  the  divine  aon*  (called  by  Valcntinus  Sophia,  tbe 
lower  wisdom  or  Achamotb,  tho  jcnrw  in  distincticn 
from  the  ai'M  oof  m)  fkll  from  tbe  abifde  of  ligbl  ai 
came  under  tbe  power  of  matter.  Though  ValentiiiB 
makes  this,  to  some  extent,  a  free  act  of  apostasy  on  fte 
part  of  tha  divino  eon,  as  she  was  wandering  bcrmd 
the  bounds  of  the  Plemma.  and  aj^tntrd  by  her  in- 
tense desire  to  get  out  of  her  proper  sphere  and  en- 
ter into  more  direct  communication  with  the  infinite 
rlescribcd  a*  the  result  of  an  in- 


..P.H., 


0  the  darkness  of  the 


capacity  to  retain  a  hold  upon  tli 

a  consequent  precipitation  inb 

Kenoma.     S.  At  this  pinnt  we  meet  with  the  M«  ca 

the  Demiurge.     The  name  aignilie*  a  public  w«(t*r 

(iTiiiwvpyot),  and  he  is  the  same  with  the  Arelim  of 

BasiUdes  and  the  Jaldab«>th  (nana-ifnV^,  tbe  dtaoa- 
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bom)  or  Uis  Ophites.  Ha  cam*  into  being  from  the 
comminglhig  of  the  ligbt-nature  in  tbe  Sopbii  ((he 
wriviiartsor  airipiui)  with  matter.  As  the  fruit  of 
auch  a  parentage,  he  wu  poesesaedof  a  nature  neither 
pneam«tic  nor  malerial,  but  pajiehica],  and  be  occnpiei 
ao  intermediate  poaition  betwaen  tha  lupreme  God  and 
tfaa  matenal  world.  He  ig  not,of  course,  an  evil, bat 
only  a  limited  and  imperfect  being,  and  yet  evil  springs 
from  tbe  defects  of  hla  work  and  of  bis  plans.  Ua  acts 
in  gtoeral  with  alneerity  according  to  his  power  and 
ligbL  By  him  tha  cliaos  of  matter  was  transfoimed 
into  an  oi^niiod  universe.  Tlia  planetary  heavens, 
d  the  aidereal  apirita  who  are  over  tbem,  and  tbe 


orld.aJ 


all  tbi*,  however,  be  is  the  nnconsclous  instrument  of 
higher  powers  in  tha  world  of  light,  who  secretly  in Sa- 
ence  all  his  movements.  Of  this  control  he  finally 
and  KTodDally  becama  aware,  and  liy  some  leacbers  he 

tion  Ijy  tha  discovery,  and  by  others  tn  have  gladly 
srelcomed  and  submitted  to  It.  He  was  tbe  author  of 
Judaism,  and  to  some  extent  of  Christianity;  and 
hence  by  many  Gnostics  the  former  system  wasloalted 
□pon  as  defective,  if  not  falsa,  and  even  the  latter,  es- 
pecially in  its  mere  letter,  as  incapable  of  importing 
the  bigbeat  wisdom.  Only  by  Marcion  was  ha  re- 
garded as  entirely  independent  of  the  supreme  God  in 
the  work  of  creation  and  providence,  since  be  wi 
Id  a  department  nbich  belonged  wholly  to  bin 
remained  the  God  of  this  world  until  the  com 
Christ,  who  vanquished  him  at  tha  cmciSxir 
With  respect  to  anthropology,  the  Gnottica  bald  that 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  was  fa 
was  himself  the  creature  of  a  lUlen  con,  and  the  world 
he  created  and  rules  is  subject  to  imperfection.-  Prom 
bis  connection  with  matter  there  was  produced  a  bu- 
nuin  race,  which  in  its  totality  is  a  microcosm,  repre- 
aenting  within  itself  tha  three  principles  of  tbe  great 
imiverse,  tbe  inpreme  God,  tbe  Demiurge,  and  nutter. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  tha  creation  of  three  class- 
es of  men,  higher  or  lower  in  proportion  to  their  Oee- 
dom  from  matter.  Marcion  slona  made  this  distluo 
tion  dependent  upon  tbe  will  of  man  himself;  the  oth 

communication  of  the  tpsrk  of  light  and  life  ftvm  th> 
upper  world.  Tbe  higliest  of  these,  1.  e.  the  ipirilmil 
(irvivtiarito').  share  largely  in  tbe  nature  of  the  low- 
est xoa  Cmfm),  wbo  originally  fell  from  the  Pleroi 
and  hence  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  attain  t 
fection.  They  slono  are  capable  of  tecognbing  i 
receiving  the  light  which  is  commnnicated  from  abo 
The  Bocond  class,  tbe  juyrj(iciif(iJannicoi),  have  the 
ture  of  tbe  Demiurge  himself,  who  baa  power  to  raise 
tbcm  to  some  extent  above  the  debasement  of  matter, 
and,  tiy  giving  them  legal  forms,  to  impart  to  them  a 
legal  righteousness,  but  not  to  affnni  them  a  recogni- 
tion of  those  divine  mysteries  which  are  beyond  his 
own  re«h.  The  third  cUss  are  the  deshly  or  hylic 
(jjafitucai,  vXitoi)  natures,  in  whom  natter  has  usurped 
a.  human  form  and  pasgion  (iroSot),  has  entire  cnn 
trot,  and  who  are  therefore  destined  to  ihaie  the  foi 
tunes  of  matter  alone.  Historically,  tlie  spiritual  pre- 
dominated under  the  Christian  dispensation,  tlie  psy. 
cfaical  under  the  Jewish,  and  the  fleshly  among  tht 
heathen  of  all  ages.  Individual?,  however,  of  eacf 
class  are  numerous  under  all  these  dispensations.  Ir 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  ancient  Platonism,  many  Gnos. 
tics  allowed  of  no  transition  from  tha  one  to  the  othei 
of  these  classes,  while  others  looked  upon  it  as  posai^ 
bla  for  the  lower  to  rise  to  the  higher  in  consequence 
•fa  divine  communication  of  special  powers.  G.  The 
Gnostic  idea  of  redemption  was  simply  that  of  a  liber- 
ation of  tbe  llght-apirit  Itom  its  connection  with  mat- 
ter. Of  course  it  is  confined  to  the  two  higher  elossts 
of  our  race  in  whom  that  ipirll  ia  found.  In  every 
condition  of  hamanicy,  some  favored  individuals  are 
represented  as  sighing  for  ddiveronce.     In  this  way 
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were  explained  some  glimpses  of  a  higher  knoSrledge, 
which  break  forth  at  Intervals  in  the  prophecies  and 
psslms  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  in  the  writing* 
'  pagan  philosophers.  Some  sparks  of  light  were 
ipposed  to  bava  been  thrown  into  the  bivasts  of  no- 
bler persous,  and  tha  rational  creation,  as  a  whole  (tri- 
ni),  is  represented  as  sighing  for  redemption  (Rom. 
iii,  22).  A  recently  discovered  work  (Pistis  Sophia) 
ontains  tha  penitential  sighings  and  longings  i^  the 
son  (aofia)  when  sbe  bad  herself  fallen  from  her  orig- 
inal condition  of  divine  intuition  to  that  of  mere  faitii. 
In  pity  for  this  sighing  spirit,  Christ,  one  of  tbe  high- 
eat  of  all  the  Bons,  descends,  and  brings  her,  after  In- 
irable  sufferings,  back  to  tbe  Pleroma,  and  undei^ 
takes  tbe  deliverance  of  all  pneumatic  natures.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  assumes,  not  a  material  form,  since 
he  can  have  no  contact  with  matter,  but  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  one.  In  answer  to  the  longings  of  the 
Jews,  the  Demiurge  had  promised  and  actually  sent 
among  tliem  a  Messiah  with  only  psychical  powers. 
Most  of  tha  Gnostics  suppose  that  the  heavenly  Christ 
(Sotei)  took  possession  of  this  Messiah,  who  hsd  proved 
himself  unable  to  accomplish  what  had  been  promised 
in  hia  behalf,  and  that  from  the  baptism  by  Jobn  until 
the  cruciflzlon  this  true  Redctmer  acted  through  this 
personage.  Some,  however,  held  that  the  man  Jesna, 
with  whom  the  eon  Christ  then  became  connected, 
combined  in  his  own  nature  all  human  elements  with 
the  powers  of  an  letherial  spirit.  As  this  Christ  can- 
not sufTer,  everything  in  him  which  seemed  like  it,  or 
like  any  imperfection,  was  either  a  docetic  illusion,  or 
wholly  In  the  human  personage  with  which  he  vraa 
united.  This  work  of  Christ,  however,  commenced 
not  wholly  with  the  Ufa  of  Jesus,  but,  to  some  extent, 
with  creation  itself,  in  which  the  Redeemer  inspired 
the  unconscious  Demiurge  with  many  divine  Ideas, 
and  during  the  whole  process  of  the  world's  govern- 
ment he  is  drawing  congenisl  spirits  to  himself,  and 
manj  errors  of  tbe  norld-ruler.  Ills  re- 
ling  work,  however,  is  effected  pnlirely  by  the 
commnnicatioD  of  the  Gnosis,  and  especially  the  reve- 
lation of  the  true  God.  In  the  and,  sll  pneumstic  and 
psychical  natures  capable  of  redemption  will  be  gath- 
ered and  raised  to  the  rleroma.  Valcntlnus  supposes 
that  all  psychical  natures  are  exalted  only  to  a  lower 
degree  of  blessedness  in  a  peculiar  kingdom  of  tbe 
Demiurge.  Matter  with  sll  fleshly  natures  will  either 
msnmed  by  its  own  powrrs,  or  sink  tiack  into  Its 


ginal  H 


le  sep- 


aration from  the  light,  or  of  intei 
The  sources  from  which  the  Gnostics  professed  to  de- 
rive their  knowledge  were,  (a.)  TradUion,  not  so  much 
that  of  the  Church,  which  they  generally  looked  npoa 
as  unphilosophical,  and  fit  only  for  the  multitude,  but 
that  which  was  said  to  have  been  communicated  by 
ircle  of  congenial  spirits,  and  by 


Man 


letbls 


tradition  accessible  to  sll.  (b.)  The  ordinary  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  were  only  partially  received  among 

Gnostics  cnUrely  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
more  moderate  recognised  a  distinction  between  its 
pneumatic,  psychic,  and  hylic  elements.  Many  of 
'  them  tlisparaged  portions  of  the  Kew  Testument  also, 
I  while  olhcn  accepted  only  of  Paul's  writings  and  an 
expurgated  gospel  of  Luke,  (c.)  Other  writings  of 
highly  enlightened  persons  belonging  to  farticuUr 
I  sects.  Thus  Hanes's  writings  were  much  venerated 
;  among  his  followers,  and  the  prophecies  of  Cain  and 
'  of  a  pretended  Beer  named  Parchor  among  the  follow- 
ers of  llasilides,  and  the  apocryphal  Iiooks  of  Adam, 
Enoch,  Moses,  Elia^  Isaiah,  Baruch,  and  others,  (if.) 
Even  the  writings  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philoso- 
phers were  much  used  by  some,  who,  liy  a  course  of  al- 
legorical explanations,  like  those  which  they  applied 
to  tbe  Scriptures,  discovered  ineffable  mysteries  under 
the  meet  unpromising  outward  letter.    7.  With  the 
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GOAD 


escaptioa  of  the  fblknren  of  Hanu,  va  have  no  eri- 
deoce  that  the  GnosUca  aver  attempled  a  diiUnct  ee- 
cleuaaticsl  organiiation.     Many  of  tbam  ware  never 

excluded  from  the  ortbodox  cliurchee,  within  which 
they  only  sought  to  form  achoola  aod  social  cii 
They  pmctiaed  bnptisoi,  and  believed  that  in  this 
OS  in  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  highei  spirit  was 
abnndantly  imparted,  and  the  human  spirit  waa  e 
crpated  from  the  power  of  the  Deniiurge.  Uoi 
them  were  ini^lined  by  their  poetic  Gtncies  and 
love  of  symboli  to  a  gorgeoua  style  of  wonhlp,  but 


Church  were  noftlectod  as  useful  only  to  at 
on  the  ground  of  mere  (kith.  S.  Their  ethics  and  prac- 
tical morality  were  usually  dependent  upon  dualisUt 
principles.  Among  the  Hellenistic  Gnostics  it  tooli 
the  form  of  a  struggle  against  matter,  which  not  un 
freqnently  ran  into  aaceticism,  and  aometimea  into  the 
aae  of  cbanns  and  aatrological  practices.  The  Ori 
ental  Gnostics,  oil  the  other  hand,  ore  said  in  many  in 
stances  to  have  plunged  into  immoralities,  sometime: 
with  the  view  of  showing  their  contempt  for  the  Demi- 
urge and  hia  laws,  or  because  they  regarded  the  body 
■a  BQ  indiSbrent  thing  to  a  spirit  nnicod  with  the  aa- 
preme  Qod,  and  subject  to  no  inferior  law.  Satunil- 
nua,  Marcion,  and  Hants  rejected  marriage ;  but  ouny 
Gnoatica  not  only  anbmltted  to  it,  but  looked  upon  it 
a>  the  highest  law  of  pneumatic  natures.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  standard  of  morality  waa  lower 
among  the  Gnoatica  generally  than  among  orthodox 
Christiana  in  general. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  boldneaa,  the  fanciful  nature, 
and  the  high  pretentiona  of  Gnosticiam,  In  the  courae 
of  a  centary  and  a  half  it  cornea  and  goca  before  na 
like  a  splendid  vision.  And  yet  ita  influence  upon 
Chriitianity  waa  profound  and  permanent.  It  gave 
occasion  to  a  great  espinsion  of  Christian  thought,  to 
■  clearer  idea  of  the  historical  relation  of  Chrisdanity 
to  earlier  and  aurrounding  religions,  and  to  a  batter 
definitioD  Of  the  basis  of  true  faith.  It  deserves  • 
more  careTnl  atndy  than  it  haa  uauallv  received. 

VI.  IMtraturc The  original  authuritiea  are  the  ec- 

cleiioatical  writers  of  the  period  generally,  but  espe- 
cially Iremeae  and  Epiphanius,  Ada.  krriKt;  Tertul- 
lian,  Deprxacnpl.  Htrr.,  contra  Gaoft.  acorp.f  adv.  VaU 

oip.  (AtyxDC.>^<l  t^9  PhUonrpkottnima  usually  ascribed 
to  him ;  Theodoret,  liar.  Fabb.  Also  Clemens  Alex, 
and  Origen  in  many  passages;  GnoAtic  fragmenta  in 
Grabe'i  SpKileffium  1  MUnter'a  0(/<e  (iiKuriai  (Kopenh. 
1812) ;  PuHm  Soplaa  (a  Gnostic  work  translated  from  a 
Copt.  Codex  by  Schwartz  and  edited  hy  Petermann, 
Beriin,  185J);  Cerdia  .Valimut  (ed.  by  Norberg,  and 
sometimes  called  the  Bible  of  Gnosticiam) ;  fionlei.inei 
Gnoiticut  SifTonm  primai  Hymnologiu,  and  Antithar$ 
Marcionit  GaotUd  (two  Gnostic  works  published  by  i 
Aug.  Ilahn,  Leips.  1819,  ISSB) ;  also  the  Neo-Plalonut 
work  of  Plutinua,  Hpoc  r.  ytmvrtKi.in;  (Emend,  ii,  lib. ' 
ix).  The  English  reader  can  gain  access  to  many  of 
these  ecclesiastical  writers  by  means  of  the  Aiil»-ffi- 
ce«  Chr.  Lib.,  edited  by  Drs,  Roberta  and  Donaldson, 
now  in  course  of  publication  at  Edinburgh, 

The  modem  literature  of  Gnosticism  ia  ver>-  abun- 
dant. Besidea  the  general  ecclesiastical  histories  of 
Gieseler,  Neander,  llaae,  and  Schaff,  the  doctrinal  his- 
tories of  Hagenbach,  F.  K.  Meier,  K.  C.  Baur,  A.  Kean- 
der,  L.  Noack,  and  Shedd,  and  the  histories  of  philojv>- 
pby  by  H.  Kitler,  Tennemann,  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  the 
French  history  translated  by  C.  3.  Henry,  the  more 
important  special  work*  on  the  subject  are,  A.  Nean-  ' 
dor,  G/ml,  Enheictl.  d.  mni.  gnna.  Sytt.  (Berl.  1818) ; 
J.  Mutter,  Hiiloire  cril.  du  Cnoaddme  (Par.  1828  [1848], 
S  vols.)  :  Dr.  Edward  Burton,  Bamptim  Leetura  art  the 
//e™it«n/rA?^po,l.^jB(1829;  Oxford,  1880);  F.  C. 
Baar,  Dlt  riritl.  Cnom  (Tub.  IBflS),  and  Dai  CAruten- 
Ham  (Tub.  1863),  p.  159-218 ;  J.  A.  Moehler.  Vermeh 
e.  d.  Cnpr.  d.  Gaol.  (Tub.  leSl);  USUer,  Gttek.  da- 


Kcmolo^  d.  Crieci. /rirdbt(lB6S) ;  R.  A.  Upwns,  Cm*. 
tioMnau, etc.(Leipa.  1800) ;  Noiton'slfiX. o^ftc GmaHia 
(1846);  C.  A.  Lewald,  De  docfrni  Gimrf.  (1818);  H. 
Roasel,  Gtiek.  d.  nntenuek.  fi.  d.  Cwm.  in  Tirol.  WaeU. 
(Beri.  1847).  Articles  on  Gnosticism  have  bean  pab- 
liahed  by  F,  B.  Lfteka  In  Bo-J,  tiital.  ZeitmAr.  (1819); 
J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  in  HaL  lit.  Ztit.  (1823)  and  8tmd.  ■. 
Krit.  (1880) ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Stud.  H.  Krit.  (1837) ;  11.  T. 
Cheever.in^mtr.Biif.Ajiostlonr,  Oct.  1840;  R.  Bax- 
mann,  in  Dgattdie  Zeittckr.  (IH6I).  and  Iransl.  in  Ama. 
Tkeol.  Rer.  Oct.  1862 ;  and  on  the  later  history  of  tba 
Naioreans,  or  Handai  Jahia,  En  the  Chrutiaa  Saiar, 
Jan.  1855 ;  an  excellent  article  by  J.  L.  Jacotn  may  bt 
found  In  llcitog't  Ibal-Enesklnp./ar  prat.  Tlieol.  Sf 
also  Appleton's,  Brande'a,  and  Chambers's  Cyiiopa- 
diat.    (C.P.W.) 

Goft,  the  largest  of  the  Portuguese  peaseaatoni  in 
India,  embracing  the  provinces  of  Salfette  and  Kan- 
kara  and  six  Islands.  Its  population  was,  in  I8S9, 
about  884,000,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  cnnnecled 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  dty  ofGoa, 
the  capital  of  Portugoeae  India,  ia  the  seat  of  an  ardi- 
bishop.  The  jarisdiction  of  the  archlnshop  ofGoa  ha* 
been  in  modem  times  the  anbject  of  a  violent  dispMe 
between  the  popes  and  the  kings  of  Portugal.  See 
PORTOGAL.      (A.  J,  S.) 

Ooad  (TtlVn,  Bui/niad',  an  instrument  for  ^ndnji; 
the  Greek*  used  the  term  l3ov\i)i,  Iliad.vi.  135,  alas 
lioixivrpov,  or  simply  tiyrpof;  aee  Schfittgen,  Dt 
ilimaio  ioHH,  Francof.  1717:  Hager,  Dt  rpii^  ciiTpa 
XocnZtif ,  Lips.  1738).  "  Shamgar.  the  son  of  Anath, 
slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox- 
goad"  (Judc.  iii,  31).  Manndrtll  gives  us  the 
beat  acconnt  of  the  ox-goad,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  days  of  Sham- 
gar.  "At  Khan  Leban  the  country  people 
were  now  evei^^bere  at  plough  in  the  fields 
in  order  to  sow  cotton.  Twaa  obaerrahle 
that  in  ploughing  they  need  goada  of  an  extra- 
ordinary aUe;  npon  measuring  of  aeveiul  I 
(bond  them  to  be  about  tight  feet  long,  and  at 

They  are  armed  at  the  leaaer  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle  for  driving  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other 
end  with  ■  small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  stnmg 
,  to  clear  the  plough  from  the  clay 
ibers  it  in  workinc"  (Jotirnal  fifa 
Joaraejt  from  Altppo  to  JmitattM,  p.  110). 
This  was  in  the  north  of  Syria.  Praf.  Hack- 
aays,  "The  ox-goads  that  I  saw  in  the 
Ih  I  should  judge  to  l»  quite  as  large.  It 
nauifeat  that  such  an  instrument,  wielded 
bya  strong  arm,  would  do  no  mean  execui 
It  ia  easy,  therefore,  to  credit  the  nccouni 
Shamgar'a  achievemenl.  We  may  auppose, 
however  (so  fragmentary  is  the  notice),  that 
he  was  not  entirely  alone;  that  aome  othera 
rallied  to  hia  ud  with  sncfa  instruments  of  li- 
iior  as  they  could  snatch  at  the  moment"  {II- 
luttroHoiu  B/Scripfure.  p.  lf>5).  See  AoRircLtrRE. 
In  the  other  pasaages  where  the  word  "  goad"  oc- 
curs it  is  the  representative  of  a  different  term  in  tbe 
original ;  "S"^^,  dorim'.  something  pomird  (1  Sam. 
liii,  SI),  or  ".is^^.  Aw*™'  (Ecclai.  xii,  U),  which  is, 
perhaps,  properly  the  iron  point  to  which  the  rod  or 
hand1e,denoled  hjthe  previonsterm.  wasflxed.  T^M, 
.  least,  is  (he  explanation  adopted  by  Jahn  {A  reiasJ. 
4,  S  9)  from  Rabbinical  writers  (Oewnioa,  TV*,  p. 
ii49).  According  to  others,  it  may  r»for  to  anything 
pointed,  and  the  tenor  of  Eccles.  xii  allows  tbe  sense 
of  a  peg  or  nail— anything,  in  short,  which  ran  be/a*- 
merf,'  while  in  1  Ssm.  xlll  the  point  of  tbe  jilwjiUart 
la  poaalbly  intended  (which  ia  likewise  understood  b^ 
the  Sept-  and  Vulg.  at  Judg.  iv  ry  opurpriro^i,  was*, 
re),     Thera  are  nudnublt^  refenncta  to  the  use  of  (bt 
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goad  in  driTing  ox«n  in  Ecclm.  sixviii,  26,  mnd  AcU 
xxvi,  11.  Tbeaxpreulon  "to  kick  agiiosCtbe  goada" 
(Acteii,  fi;  A.V,  "tha  pricki")iruprovcibiiUy  uaed 
by  Ihe  Greeks  for  niuTMling  teairtance  (o  auperior 
poller  (comp.  £Kby].  A  gam.  leaS;  Pnm.R23:  Eurip. 
Bacck.  791).  The  um<  muaa  of  Inciting  animnla  to 
greater  apeed  ia  prolublj'  alluded  to  in  2  Kinga  It,  24. 
(SeGgenerallfBuckiagbain,  TVonb  to /Uufiiu,  i,  91 ; 
Kitto,  OaUs  BiUe  JUuMt.  U,  811 ;  Tbomioii,  Land  <nd 
Book.  I,  5CI,)    &«  Ox. 

Goad,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  lanmed  Engliah  divinf, 
waa  elKled  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1SD2.  He 
became  rector  of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  albr- 
wards,  luccesaively,  preliendary  of  Wincheater  and 
Canterbury,  precentor  of  St,  Paul's,  rector  of  Xotlei-, 
EHex.HndofllBdley.SurTulk.  He  died  la  1638.  He 
waa  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1G18, 
■J  a  CalTinisI,  but  he  afterwards  atteied  hia  opinians. 
Hn  principal  worki  are,  A  DiipaialMHi  etmetming  Ike 
Coittiiigeiuy  o/  Ecnili  ia  retpea  e/GoiTM  eternal  Drcrra 
(to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  TYaett  and  in  Womack, 
JttMidl  ofFaUe  /ViKKJifca).— Darling,  Cscl  BSiHogriqA- 
tea,  i,  1176. 

Ooadby,  Robert,  a  printer  and  publisher  of  Sher- 
borne, Dorsctabin,  who  died  in  1TT8.  Re  compiled 
■nd  pabliahed  a  commentary  nntler  tbe  title  An  lllm- 
trat'oH  af  llie  Hot^  Scriptara  by  NoUt  and  fjeplicationt 
mOeO.and  K.  t.,  etc.  (Lond.  1759-70,  6th  cd.  3  voU. 
ful.).  Dr.  A.CUrke  mys  of  it  that,  "wliile  it  see  ma 
to  be  orthodox,  it  ie  xritten  entirely  on  tbe  Arian  by. 
potfaeais."  Sellon  nrrote  a  reply  to  it  (London,  1765, 
12mo).— Darling,  Cyijp.  Bibltog.  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet. 
oJ'Aulhon,l,esO;  Home.  Biblio^pkicat  Appemlix. 

Goar.  Jacqnes,  n  Frencb  Dominican  monk,  was 
b<»ii  at  Parie  in  1601.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
Preaching  Friars  in  1619,  and  tuu^jht  rhetoric  in  eev- 
eral  houaes  of  tbe  Dominicans  for  some  years.  He 
was  Iben  sent  nn  a  mission  into  tbe  Levant,  and  lived 
eight  ye.-irs  at  Chloe,  where  he  made  tbe  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Cburcb  tbe  subjects  of  his  in- 
veatigatlon,  and  then  came  to  Rome  with  many  caUec- 
tiona  of  MSS.,  etc.  In  1647  he  publisbed  at  Paria,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  bit  Eixo^oytoy,  Etehologiian  we 
JShiaU  Crvatnm  (PaHs,  164T,  folio;  Venice.  1780). 
For  the  history  of  liturgies,  this  is  a  very  valuable 
and  usetiil  work.  Qonr  died  at  Amieua  In  16&3.  $« 
Echard,  Script.  Ord:  Prod,  vol.  ii ;  Hoeftr,  Xoue.  Hvg. 
GhUrnle,  xx.  H60. 

Ooar,  St.,  a  Frencb  anchorite,  was  bom  In  Aqni- 
lalne  about  tbe  year  685.  Tbe  legend  aays  that,  after 
being  ordained  priest,  be  devotod  himself  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  and  left  bis  family  to  retire  t<i 
the  neighborhood  of  Oberwesel  (Germany),  where  be 
erected  a  small  chapel  (at  tbe  place  since  called  St. 
(Goar),  beside  hla  cell,  to  receive  pilgrima,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  convcrtiug  a  large  number  of  heathen. 
Some  of  hia  enemie>.  havlnc  accused  him  as  "an  im- 
postor end  a  man  fond  of  good  living"  to  Rusticui,  bish- 
op of  Treves,  bo  cleared  liim  self  by  performing  several 
miracles.  Sigebcrt  III  offered  to  appoint  him  biahnp 
in  the  place  of  Rusticns,  butCioar  preltrred  remaining 
in  hie  bumble  position.  He  died  July  6, 619.  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  he  had  erected  by  Agripphi  and 
F.usebius,  two  of  Sigebert's  priesta,  Tba  Church  of 
St.  Goar,  on  Ihe  Rhine,  was  dedicated  to  him  in  17C8. 
See  Hoeter,  Aoup.  Biog.  GiniraU.  ai,  859.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Goat,  BO  animal  of  tbe  genua  Ciipn,  fonnd  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  eaaily  domesticated.  There  are 
vartoos  names  or  appellations  given  to  tbe  gnat  in  tbe 
original  te»t  of  tho  Scripture*.     See  Cattle. 

1.  Most  frequently  1?,  <i,  generally  said  to  denote 
the  tke-goat  (as  it  ia  rendered  in  Gen.  xv,  0  j  xxx,  36 ; 
xxzl,  38;  Kxxii,  11;  N'nmb.  xv,  27),  and  in  several 
paaiages  undoubtedly  so  used  (Gen.  xxxi,  38;  xxiii, 
M;  Namh.xv,J7;  Prov.  xivii,  27);  but  it  ia  e.inaiiy 
ceitain  that  it  ia  nsed  also  to  denote  \i\ii  ht-goeU  (Exod. 
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xil,e;  Lev.iv,28;llnmb.xxvjii,]6;  SCliron.uii, 

21 ;  Dan.  viii,  6,  8,  eto.),  wbicb  the  etymology  woold 
seem  to  show  was  the  original  aeaae.  In  moat  of  tbe 
paaaages  in  which  it  occun  it  may  denote  either  the 
male  or  tbe  female  animal  (Gen.  xxvii,  16;  ixx,  8!, 
33;  xzxvu,  31 ;  Lev.  i,  10;  iii,  12;  vil,  S3;  xxii,  19; 
1  Sam.  XXV,  2;  1  Kings  XI,  27).  It  is  used  also  to 
deaignate  a  lid  (aa  rendered  in  Gen.  xixviii,  17,  20; 
Numb,  xv,  lit  Judg.  vl,  19;  xUi,  IS,  19;  xv,  1 ;  1 
Sam.  xvl,  20  [1  Kings  xi,  27 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  7]), 
From  this  we  are  led  to  conclude  Uiat  properly  It  is 
tbe  generic  designation  of  the  aninal  in  Its  domestie 
slate,  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  fully  eatabliabed 
by  aucb  usages  as  C^X  ""IV,  a  lad  nfl'he  goali,  nb 
DVy,  a  fork  of  "  goata,"  1.  e.  any  of  tbe  goat  species 
(Geii.  xxvii,  9;  Dent,  xiv,  1).  Bocbart  (Hifroa.  bk. 
ii,  c.  61)  derives  the  word  17  from  IS,  oi,  ttrtit^ ;  Ge- 
senius  and  FUrst  prefer  tracing  it  up  to  1f7,  oem',  to 
become  itrong  f  in  either  case  tbe  ground-idea  is  the  au> 
perior  strength  of  the  goat  as  compared  with  tbe  sheep; 
Syr.  ozo;  Arab,  imaz  (where  the  n  represents  the  re- 
}e>:ted  t  of  1IJ) ;  PhcEu.  oi,  of  wblcb  aua  or  aita  is 
the  feminine  form.  Whether  there  ia  any  alHnity  be- 
tween tbia  and  the  Sansc,  aga,  fern,  agi,  Gr.  ni£,  aty~ 
uct  Gotb.  gaitan,  and  our  goat,  may  be  doubted.  In 
the  Sept.  i;  is  uausiiy  represented  by  a!i.  In  a  few  in- 
stances  by  tpi^Dv ;  and  when  D^:b  is  nsed  elliptically 
to  denote  jMHif'a  Anir  (as  in  Exod.  xxvi,7;  zxxvi,14; 
Numb,  xxxi,  20).  the  Sept.  rendera  anvrifot,  rpi'xo^f, 
□T  □i^'duc ;  in  1  Sam.  xii,  13  it  ^ves  Ihe  strange  ren- 
dering qiap  rw*  afyiiv,  reading  133  for  ^^33(comp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  vi,  11,4).     See  Boioteb. 

2.  The  next  most  frequent  torm  il  ISBT,  attud", 
which  U  used  only  in  the  plur,  B-illFir.  In  "the  A.V. 
it  is  translated  aometlmes  "rams"  (Gen.  xxxi,  10, 12), 
often"he-goats"(Numb.vii,  17-88;  Psa.1,9;  Isa.  i, 
11 ;  Jer.  ii,  10 ;  Eiek.  xxxiv.  17),  hat  nsually  simply 
"goats"  (Dent,  xxii,  11;  Paa.  1,13;  Ixvi,  15;  Prov. 
xxvii,  26;  Isa.zxziv,6;  Ezek.  xxvii,21;  xzxix,18; 
Zecfa.  X,  B),  The  auigulir  ocean  frequently  in  Arabic 
ahid,  and  is  deflned  in  the  Kamii  as  a  yevsg  goal  nfa 
year  old  (Bocbart,  literal,  bk.  ii,  eh.  58,  p.  616,  nhere 
other  authoritiea  are  adduced).  The  name  u  derived 
from  Trs,  alhad',  to  tel,placf,  prrpan,  and  hence  Bo- 
cbart infers  it  describes  the  animal  as  folly  grown,  and 
so  prepared  for  all  it!  functions  and  usee ;  Gesenlus,  ■ 
goat  four  months  old ;  white  othera  think  no  more  ia 
implied  by  the  name  than  that  this  animal  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  Tbe  atladim  were  used  in  sacrifice 
(Paa.  Ixvi,  15),  and  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  21;  Prov.  xxril,  2C).  In  Jer.  1,  »i,  Ihe 
word  ie  employed  for  the  leaders  of  a  flock  ("  chief 
ones");  and  in  Isa.  xiv,  9,  and  Ztch.  x,3,  it  is  used 
mctapborically  for  princes  or  chief'.     See  He-OOat. 

8.  "ni.  gedi',  ie  tlie  young  of  Ibe  goat,  a  Hd.  The 
name  is  derived  by  FUrst  from  the  ol  solele  verb  nij, 
gadah',  la  catt  forth,  so  that  it  is  cqaivalenl  In  tbe  Lat- 
in fatut,  but  was  afterwards  restricted  to  one  kind, 
that  of  the  goat.  Gcsenius  traces  it  to  Tni,  gadah', 
lo  fmp,  and  supposes  the  name  was  given  tn  it  from 
its  cn>p[iing  the  herbage.  Both  etymologies  are  pure- 
ly conieclural.  The  phrass  D-^Tti  'Ii.  Hd  of  Ilia 
goatt.  is  frequently  used.  See  almve.  Tbe  reajun  of 
this  Kimchi  Hnds  in  tbe  generic  sense  of  "13,  as  appli- 
calile  oTiginBliy  lo  the  young  either  of  the  sbeep  or 
goat,  so  that  it  required  the  addition  of  C"l"n  to  spe- 
cialize its  meaning,  until  it  came  by  uaagc  to  denoM 
only  tbe  latter.  Ibn-Eira  thinks  the  addition  was 
nade  because  tbe  gedi,  being  yet  tonder,  could  not  be 
leparated  firom  its  mother.  The  flesh  of  the  kid  was 
'sleemed  a  delicsiy  by  tbe  Hebrews  (Gen,  xxvii,  ft, 
14,17;  Jndg.  vi,19;  ziii,  16,  etc.),— Kitto.    See  Kid, 
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t.  *^^7iZ9,Iai^',  liguifles  properly  a  ib-foaf,  being  de- 
rived from  "^St),  (0  brullf,  i.  e,  [he  ilmggf  (_"  he-g<«t," 
only  2  Cbron.  xziz,  2B;  "g«t."  in  Lev.  Iv,  !4 
16;  x,16i  iTi,7-27;  Nnmb. iiviii, 22 ;  iilit,22 
Eiek.  xliii,29i  "aaiyr,"  in  Isa.  xlii,  21 ;  ixziv 
"devil,"  in  Ley,  xvii,  7;  elieirhere  "kid'>  It  oe- 
con  IVequently  in  LeTilicue  ind  Mumben  (*1'<SC 
nxsnn),  and  ia  the  goat  of  the  siD-ofltoiins  (Lev.  i: 
3,15;  1,16).  Tlie  word  li  used  u  an  *djecUve  witb 
*^^SX  in  Dan.  Tiii,31,  "  —and  the  giut,tbe  nwjrt  one, 
i*  the  king  orJftvan,"and  also  in  Gen.  xivii,Il,2: 
"«  hairs  man."  See  S*TrR.  The  ftni.  n^^SO,  t 
rah',  a  ihe-ffoal,  likewise  ocean  {"  kid,"  Lev,  iv,  2t 
V,  6).     See  Sacuifick. 

5.  ^^px,  Itaphir',  oecnra  in  2  Chron.  xxii,  21,  and 
in  Dan.viii,&,S;  It  i>  followed  b}- C^sn,  and  ■ 
fles  a"  he-goal"  of  Ihtj/oait.     Geseniiu  derives  it  th>m 
"fB^i,  Uaphar',  le  leap,  Indicative  of  Uie  sex.      It  i 
word  found  only  Id  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T. 
Eira  vi,  17,  we  Had  the  Chald.  form  of  the  word,  n^BX, 
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7.  In  lb«  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goal  ii 
XXV,  Si,  33,  are  ipi^c  and  lpi^av  =  »  young  goat  or 
Ud;  and  in  Heb.  ii,  12,13,19,  snd  x,  4,  Tpdyos^  he- 
goal.  Goal-tkim,  In  Ileb.  xf,  S7,  are  in  the  Greek  alfua 
iip/iara  ;   and  in  Jndg.  Ii,  17,  aiym  is  rendered  goaU. 

8.  For  the  undomesticatsd  species  several  Heb.  (enni 
are  employed:  (1.)  )>3^,  gait',  onlj-  in  the  plor.  D-'^S^, 
mid  oi  mountain  goats,  rendered  "wild  goats"  in 
the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
Tiz.  1  Sam.  xxlv,  2;  Job  xxxix,  1;  and  Psa.  civ,  18. 
The  nord  is  th>ni  a  root  9?*',  lo  atcend  or 

cUmb.  and  is  tba  Heb.  name  of  tbe  ibtx, 
which  abounds  In  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ancient  tsTritoiy  of  Moab.  In  Job 
xxxix,  1,  the  Sept.  have  rpayiXa^v  ^i- 
rpa<.  In  Prov.  v,  19,  the  fam.  n>57, 
^aalah',  "roe"  occure.  See  Rob.  '(2.) 
SpX,  akto',  rendered  tciU  goat  In  Deut. 
xiv,  6,  and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.- 
It  is  a  contracted  tbrm  of  tnlplK,  accord- 
ing lo  L«,  who  renders  it  gatflle,  but 
it  is  probably  larger,  more  nearly  ap-  ■ 
proachiiig  the  froffttaphut  or  ffoat-dar 
(Shaw,  ^iupplemtnl,  p.  76).  See  Wild 
Goat. 

9.  Other  tenna  less  directly  signiflcant 
of  this  animal  are,  (1.)  tj'^icri,  chatiph'.  a  , 
Jloct,  i.  t.  little  flock:  "Iwo'^little  flocks 
of  kidf"  (1  Kings  XX,  27);  and  (2.)  Hb, 
tA,  one  of  the  Jhci  of  sheep  and  gnats 
niixed(Lev.  xxii,  2X,  andfyequeotly  "goat"or  ' 
In  the  margin).     See  F1.0CK. 

10.  ForlbeSWS.  jlinwf  ("BcapB-goat,''I^\ 
8, 10,  26),  see  Azazel. 

The  races  either  known  to  or  kept  by  the  Hebrew 
iwople  were  prohnbly,  1.  The  domestic  Svrian  loQg- 
•ared  breed,  with  horns  rather  small  and  varloualy 
bent;  the  ears  longer  than  the  head,  and  pendnlooa; 
hair  long,  often  black.     2.  The  Angora,  or  rather  An- 


Lef>B..eared  Syrian  float 
ion  goat  {Birau  i^agnt)  at  present  brvd  in  Pal' 
I  and  Syria,  but  whether  they  are  identical  wilk 

which  were  reared  by  the  ancient  Hebrewi  it  u 
ossibls  to  aay.  The  most  marked  rarietiea  an 
yrian  goat  {Caprc  ifanbritm,  Linn.),  with  Um^. 
,  pendent  aara,  which  arc  often,  says  Knasell  (A'ut 
o/^^rppo,  ii,l&0,  2d  edit,),  a  foot  long,  and  the 
ra  goat  {Cnpm  AngoTOwU,  Linn.),  with  fine  kirig 

The  Syrian  goat  is  mentioned  by  ATittotlc(fiiA 
I,  27,  §  S).  There  is  also  a  variety  that  diffon  bet 
from  Rritish  specimens.  Goat*  have  from  tbr 
st  ages  been  considered  important  n"^"tfli  in  rv- 


loli  brci 


S.  The  Egj-ptian  breed,  with  small  spiral  horns, 
long  brown  hair,  very  long  cars.  4.  A  breed  from  Up- 
per E^ypt,  without  boms,  having  the  nasal  lx>nes  sin- 
gularly elevated,  the  noae  contracted,  with  the  lower 
jaw  protruding  the  incisors,  and  the  female  with  udder 
Tcry  low,  and  purse-shaped. 

There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  varieties  of  Iha 


Common  Syrian  Goat. 

ral  economy,  both  on  account  of  the  milk  Ihey  aflitd 
and  the  excellency  of  tite  flesh  of  the  J'onng  animab. 
The  goat  is  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monument*  (w 
Wilkinson's  Anant  Egypl.  i,  223),  Col.  Ham.  Smilli 
(Griffiths,  An.  King,  iv,  BOS)  describes  three  E^rptiin 
breeds:  one  with  long  hair,  depressed  horns,  cars  small 
and  pendent ;  another  with  homa  very  spiral,  and  fan 
longer  than  the  head;  and  a  third,  which  occur*  in 
Upper  Egypt,  without  horns. 

ides  tbe  domestic  goats, Western  Asia  ie  potHii- 


ed  of  01 


sals, 


I  specie 
lembling  tl 


if  the  Alps.  Of  these,  Sonlhem  Syria,  Arabia,  SI 
.nd  tbe  borders  ofthe  Red  Sea  contain  at  least  oiifipe. 
ics,  known  to  Iha  AraUby  the  name  of  Bedea  or  Bed- 
Ian,  and  Taytal— the  Ct^  J<da  of  Bam.  Snitb,  and 
Ct^rtt  Sinatliea  of  Ehnnberg.     We  take  tUs  animsJ 
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to  b«  that  noticed  andeT  the  namii  of  ^S\  gai!  mjaat 
<1  Sniu.  xxiT,  !;  Joliixxix,  Ij  P««.dT'l8;  Prov.  t, 
I9J.  The  mile  is  conaidsnblj  (alter  uiJ  more  robait 
tli&ii  the  larger  he-gDAtA^  the  homs  formiDj^  regular 
corre*  bKkmrds,  and  with  ftota  1&  to  »  tnosveiH 
eleratsd  CToaa-ridge*,  beintc  Kiinetiinei  near  thraa  feet 
long,  and  eiceediDgly  ponderoua :  then  u  a  beard  an- 
d«r  the  chin,  and  tha'rar  ia  dark  brown  i  but  the  limbs 
ar«  white,  with  nt^ular  black  marki  down  the  fraai  of 
th«  lege,  with  ringi  of  the  unie  color  above  the  ka««a 
aofl  on  the  paslerni.  The  females  ara  smiUer  than 
th«  malet,  mora  elenderly  nude,  brighter  nfoiu,  and 
with  the  white  and  black  miikini:a  on  the  lege  not  ao 
distinctly  Tiaible.  Thle  apecle*  live  in  troope  oTIA  or 
20,  and  plunge  dawn  prectpicas  with  the  aane  fearleis 
impatuositf  that  diatinguiibea  the  ibex.  Their  horns 
ara  aold  bj  the  Arsba  Tor  knife  hindlea,  etc. ;  lint  the 
uliinali  themNlvee  are  (Wt  dimialahing  in  nuniber. 


GOAT 

arated  fhun  aheap,  the  goat  vai  employed  bj  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  in  many  respecta  at  their  repreaentatlTe. 

It  waa  a  pare  animal  for  nacridce  (Exod.  ili,  b\  and  a 
kid  might  be  aubatitulfd  aa  equivalent  to  a  lamb  i  it 
fanned  a  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew  flocka,  and  botli 

illk  and  the  young  kidi  were  dally  articles  of  fted. 

Qg  the  poorer  and  more  aobar  abepherd  familiea, 
tbe  alanghler  of  a  kiit  waa  a  token  of  hospitality  to 
■trangen,  or  of  unusual  festivity ;  andtlie  probibltioD, 
thrice  repeated  In  the  Mosaic  law,  "  not  to  seethe  a  kid 
initsniother'aniilk"(£xod.  zxiii,13;  xixiv,26;  and 
Daut.  xlv,  21),  may  have  originated  partly  in  a  desira 
to  recommend  abitemiousnees,  which  the  iegialatora 
and  monliata  of  the  E«at  have  since  invariably  en- 
foiced  with  success,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  discoun- 
tenance a  pnctice  which  was  connected  with  Idola- 
trous feativals,  and  tbe  rites  they  involved.  It  Is  trma 
goatrklns  that  the  leathern  bottles  to  contain  wine  and 
other  liquids  are  made  in  the  Levant.  Forthia  pnr- 
poee,  after  the  bead  and  feet  are  cut  away,  the  caae  or 
bide  is  drawn  off  the  carcaaa  over  the  neck,  without 
opening  tbe  belly ;  and  the  eitremiriea  being  secured, 
it  is  dried  with  the  hair  in  or  outalde,  according  to  the 
n>a  it  Is  intended  for.  The  old  worn-out  skina  an  lia- 
ble to  burst:  bence  the  obvious  propriety  of  putting 

{Obt.  It,  IBS)  appears  to  have  rightly  refetred  the  al- 
lusion in  Amos  iii,  IS  to  the  long-rarrd  race  of  goats: 
"  Aa  tbe  shepherd  taketh  nut  of  the  nioulh  of  the  Hon 


Ifi  Deut  xiv,  G,  i;>tt,  rJdo  is  translated  "wild  goat.' 


Sctaultena   (Originti  ffebraiea)  c 


I  rhali  th 


ihiidren 


ofla- 


rael  be  Uken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria  and  Damaa- 
CH«."— Kitlo.  The  paaaage  in  Cant,  iv,  1,  which  com- 
paroa  the  hair  of  tbe  beloved  to  "a  flock  of  goala  that 
eat  of  Mount  Gilead,"  probably  alludes  to  tbe  fine  hair 
of  the  Angora  breed.  In  Prov.  ixx.Sl,  a  he<goat  la 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  "four  Ihin^is  which  ate  comely 
in  going ;"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  stately  march 
of  the  leader  of  llic  flock,  which  was  slwaya  associated 
tlie  minds  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  notion  of  digni< 


what 


t  Sbaw- 


avels,  w 


me  iransiBQona  of  the 
a  goal-deer  or  tngela- 


t  the  1  ly.     Hence  the  i 


all  the  chief 


Sept.  and  Vulgj 

habitat  of  that  aniiual.  Ahio,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  a 
BMvnd  name  of  the  lemer,  which  we  refer  to  the 
kelisb.  or  wild  aheep  [uo  Chamois],  aa  the  apeciea 
must  be  aoaght  among  ruminants  that  were  accessible 
f.>r  food  to  the  Hebrews,  we  ahould  be  inclined  to  view 
aa  tbe  name  of  ana  of  tbe  gazelles,  probably  the  ahu 
(.iK^.^H^ftunua),  unices  the  A)>yssinlBnil>e\  (Cnpra 
tF(i/i>)bad  fbnnrriy  extended  into  Arabia,  and  it  could 


■gin, "great  goals")  of  the  earth.''  So  tbe 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Sept.  nDderstands  the  allu- 
sion roi  rpiiyoc  iijBiiurof  oi'iroAioii  (comp.  Theocr. 
Id.  viil,  49 ;  Vir^l,  £W.  vit,  T).— Smhh.  Goats,  tiom 
■heir  offknsiveness,  niischlevoDs  and  libidinous  dispo- 
sition, etc.,  aro  symbols  of  the  wicked,  who  are,  at  the 
'  ly  of  judgment,  to  be  finally  separated  from  the  good 


(Matl 


From  Lev. 


V.88). 


vii, :,  it 


spears  tjist  tlio  rebellions  Hs- 

t,fell  into  the  idatalrons  wor- 
ship of  tbe  lit-goat  (rendered  "dnt'i,"  comp.  2  Chron, 
il,13\afterthe  example  ortbeEifyptians,  under  whose 
ey  bad  grown  up.    Herodotus  says  (i,  46) 


t  Egj'pt,  Lcith  tbe  mala  and 
<j«>AT.  r  ii>maie  goal  were  wonnipped;  thst  the  god  Pan  had 

From  very  nmnte  antiquity  goats  have  formed  an  im-  I  the  face  and  thighs  of  a  goat;  not  that  they  believed 
poTtant  part  of  pastoral  wealth  in  the  Fjiat.     They  are  |  him  to  be  of  this  Rgure,  but  because  it  had  bi 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
poSM'sions  (Gen.  ill,  16),  not 
zlii,  ii)i  but  perhaps  they  ai 


specivs.    Set  Wiu>l  that  at  Hendes.  in 


They  are    him  to  be  of  this 

iration  of  AUram's  I  tomaiy  to  represent  him  ihns 
•e  uf  Job  (Job  i,  3;    nra,  also,  to  leal  goats,  as  appears  in  the  table  of  lais. 
'  mdrr  the  ge- 1  The  Sairim  ("  wild  beasts")  of  Ira.  xiil,  21  were,  ac- 


cording to  the  popular  notion,  supposed  to 

_, . — , -... , , r. , ,  men  [see  Apr]  in  the  form  of  be-goata,  living  In  un 

of  tbe  aacrifice  offered  by  Abram  on  the  occoaion  of  the  ;  frequented,  aofltary  places,  and  represented  as  danclnj 
promwe  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xv,  9).  In  the  account  of  the  j  and  calling  to  each  other.— Calmet.  .See  Speih'He. 
miraculous  increase  of  Jacob's  cattle  (Gen.  xxxi.  10,  A  be-uoal  was  the  symbol  of  the  Macedonian  em 
13)  we  And  goaU  eonipiciiously  mentioned.  Their  '  pire  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  DmuIcI  (chip.  riii.S)—i 
milk  baa  alwaja  constituted  an  Impnrtsnt  article  of 
ftKvl  in  Palestine  (Kitto,  Pift.  PalrUinr,  11,  afM),-Falr- 
balrn.  GoaU  were  extensivelv  renml  among  the  Is- 
ra«litea(Lev.  iii,I2;  ix,  15;  Exad.  zii.6,  etc.);  tbeir 
milk  waa  need  as  food  (Prov.  xivli,  9T);  tbeir  fleah 
waa  eaten  (Dent.  xiv.  4 ;  Gen.  xxiil,  9) ;  their  bair 
waa  naed  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernaclB  (Exod. 
zxt),  7;  xxzvi,  14)  and  for  slufflng  bolsters  (1  Sam. 

ing   (Heb.  li,  ilT).     Notwithstanding   the   olTensive 
._.-.,.  ;.  .jj  jjj  ligniflcaully  sep- 
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Minelimea  thfl  other  predaininstu,  and  thU  hu 
thought  to  afford  tome  criterion  by  which  to  jud^ 
the  A^  of  ths  puJm,  the  older  pjialma  bcin^  tho 
which  Elohim  ia  used;  in  Proverbi  we  have  cbiefly 
Jehovali;  in  EvcleniiiBtes.  Daniel,  and  Jonah,  almoat 
exclusively  Elohjm,  and  in  [he  other  prophet*  chleflf 
Jehovah.  Eliihiui  ia  alao  UHd  ot  idol  ddtiea  or  fklae 
gnds,  because  these  are  worshipped  aa  if  thef  ware 
God  (Exod.  lix,  20;  isiii,  31 ;  Joth.  Sxiv,  SO ;  Jer. 
ii,  11;  Jonah  i,  5,  etc.);  and,  like  El,  It  ia  naed  aa  a 
nuperlalive  (Psa.  Iiviii,  IS;  liv,  10,  etc.).  Kings  and 
judges,  aa  tbe  ricegerents  of  Deity,  or  as  posaeMing  a 
lort  of  representative  majesty,  are  aometlmea  called 
Eiohim  (Psa.  Ixixii,  I,  0;  Exod.  Xll,  6;  xxi 
Whether  the  tenn  In  used  atamfftU  may  be  made  mat- 
ter of  qneation.  Tbia  la  tbe  rendering  given  to  cnsit 
by  tbe  Sept.,Vulg.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  etc.,  in  Gen.  lii,  b 
Psa.  viii,  6;  Ixxxti,  1,  6;  xcvii,  T;  ^id  cxxzvlii,  I , 
bat  in  the  majority  of  these  instances  there  mn  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  translators  were  swayed  by  mere 
dogmatical  considerations  In  adopting  that  rendering; 
they  preferred  it  lieconse  they  avoided  thus  the  strong- 
ly anthnipamorphic  representation  which  n  literal  ren- 
dering would  hare  preserved.  In  alt  these  passages 
tbe  proper  signiHcation  of  B^nVx  may  be  retained, 
and  in  some  of  them,  such  as  Gen.  lit,  6 ;  Paa.  Ixzxii, 
1,  6,  this  seems  imperatively  required.  In  Psa.  vili, 
6  also  the  rendering  "angels"  seetns  excluded  by  the 
consideration  that  the  subject  of  ibe  writer  is  the  grace 
of  God  to  man  in  giving  him  doaiimon  otrr  tit  werki 
ofhiMhandt,  in  which  respect  there  can  be  no  compari- 
son between  man  and  the  angels,  of  whom  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  affirmed.  In  Psa.  xcvii,  7,  the  connection 
of  tlie  last  clause  with  what  precedes  aSords  sufficient 
reason  for  our  giving  Elohlio  iln  proper  rendering,  as 
in  the  A.V.  That  the  author  of  tbe  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  shonld  have  adopted  the  Sept.  rendering  in 
citing  these  two  passages  (ii,  7 ;  I,  G),  cannot  be  held 
as  estalilishiu);  that  rendering,  Air,  aa  his  argument  is 
not  affected  by  it,  he  was  under  no  call  to  depart  from 
the  rendering  given  In  tbe  version  from  which  he 
quotes.  Bat,  though  there  be  no  dear  evidence  that 
Elohim  ia  ever  used  in  the  sense  of  angels,  it  is  soma- 
tlmes  used  vaguely  to  describe  unseen  powers  or  su. 
perbuman  beiu^  that  are  not  properly  thought  of  aa 
divine.  Thus  the  witch  of  Endor  saw  "Elohim  as- 
cending out  of  the  earth"  (1  Sam.  xxvlii,  18),  meaning 
thereby  some  beings  of  an  unearthly,  superhuman 
character.  So  also  in  Zech.  xli,  8  it  h  said,  "The 
house  of  David  shall  be  as  Eloliim,  as  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,"  where,  aa  tho  transition  from  Elohim  to  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  is  a  minori  ad  majut,  we  mnst  rv- 
gan]  the  former  aa  a  vague  designation  of  supernatural 
powers.  UcnRstenberg  woulil  explain  Psa.  viii,  6  in 
accordance  with  this ;  but  tbe  legitimacy  of  this  may 
be  doubted.    See  E1.0HI1L 

On  tbe  use  or  absence  of  the  article  with  O'-rfttl, 
see  Quarry  (C«mu,  p.  270  sq.),  who,  after  an  elalio- 
rate  examination  of  the  subject,  sums  up  the  results 
as  the  fallowing:   "The  dispelling  of  the  supposition 


It  all,  h 


IS  the  I 


irgrami 


would  have  made  in  tbe  case  of  any  commonappelb 
liva ;  the  illustnition  of  the  use  of  the  article  with  par- 
ticles and  prepositions,  elucidating  many  passagea  of 
Scripture,  and  explaining  many  seeming  cansea  of 
perplexity ;  and  the  establiahment  of  an  Important 
characteristic  dilferenca  as  re^rards  the  usage  in  the 
case  of  Elohim  with  or  without  the  article,  lietween 
the  earlier  and  later  books  of  the  sacred  canon."     See 


..(i»Gr/ 


„). 


II.  The  atlribulrt  ascribed  to  God  by  Moses . . 

imoaUcally  enumerated  in  Exod.  xxxiv,  0,  7,  though 
we  find  in  isolated  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
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elsewhere  additional  propertieB  spuciAed,  whkh  bear 
more  directly  upon  the  dogmas  and  principlea  of  n- 
ligion,  such  as,  e.  g.  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  aia 
(Gen.  i,  SI),  althuQgh  since  the  fall  man  is  prone  u 
sin  (Gen.  vi,  6;  viU,  21,  etc.).  But,  a«  it  wu  tbr 
avowed  design  of  Hoees  to  teach  the  Jews  tbe  naity 
of  God  in  opposition  to  the  polytbeiim  of  the  other  na- 
llons  with  whom  they  were  la  come  in  conlact,  he 
dwelt  particularly  and  moat  prominently  on  that  piaot, 
which  he  hardly  ever  omitted  when  he  bad  an  oppor. 
tunily  of  bringing  forward  tbe  altribnles  of  God  (Deol 
vi,  1;  X,  17 1  tv,  39;  ix,  IG,  etc.;  Mnmb.  zvi.  t! . 
xxiili.  19,  etc. ;  Exod  xv,  II ;  xxxW,  6,  7,  etc.). 

In  the  prophets  and  other  sacred  writers  of  tbe  Old 
Testament  these  attributes  are  still  more  fnlly  dcrd- 
oped  and  a\plained  by  the  declarations  that  God  ia 
the  liral  and  the  last  (I so.  xliv,  S);  tfaat  be  chaage* 
not  (Hab.  ili,  6) ;  that  the  earth  and  heaven  shall  per. 
ub,  but  be  shall  endure  (Psa.  cli,  S6)— a  distinct  alia. 

(Prov.  XV,  8;  Job  xxxiv,  22,  etc.). 

In  the  New  TeiUment  also  we  find  tbe  attribotes 
of  God  systematically  classified  (Rev.  v.  IS,  and  vii, 
IS),  while  the  peculiar  teneta  of  Chriatlamty  embrMie, 
if  not  a  further,  still  a  more  developed  idea,  aa  pre- 
sented by  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  teachera  tt 
the  Church  (compare  Semisch's  Justin  Martyr,  ii.  ISl 
sq.,  trsnsUled  by  J.  £.  Ryland,  IS4S). 

The  eipraoston  "to  see  God"  (Job  lix,  W;  ilU,  S; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  11)  someUmes  dgniflea  merely  to  expe- 
rience his  help  ;  but  in  the  Old-TesUment  Seriptnna 
it  more  nsnolly  denotes  the  approach  of  death  (Gen. 
xxxii,  80;  Jndg.  vl,  38;  xUl,  22;  Isa.  vi,  6).  8» 
Dbath. 

The  term  C^r6tt",S,  "aon  of  God."  appliea  to  kingi 
(Psa.  11,  7;  Ixuii^e.  'i7).     The  usual  notion  of  tfe 
ancients  that  the  royal  dignity  was  derived  from  God 
may  here  be  traced  to  its  source:  hence  the  Homeric 
{■layiviK  ffaai^iit.     This  notion,  entertained  by  the 
Oriental  nations  with  regard  to  kings,  nude  the  latlir 
style  themselves  godt  (Psa.  IxKxil,  6).     DVT^S  "5?, 
"sons  of  God,"  in  tbe  plural.  Implies  inferior  gods, 
angels  (Gen.  vi,  2 ;  Job  t,  6) ;  as  also  faithfi)]  adh» 
rents,  worshtppen  of  God  (DanL  ziv,  1 ;  Paa.  Iexiu, 
IS ;  Prov.  xlv.  S6).     S-'rfttc  B-R,  '■  man  of  God,"  ia 
someUmes  applied  to  an  angel  (Jndg,  xili,  S,  S).  as 
'!OlaBpTDpbet(lSam.  ii,27;  ix,  6;  1  Kings  xiii,  I). 
When,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  sebotaatic  theology  be- 
gan to  speculate  on  the  divine  attributes  as  the  basn 
of  systematic  and  dogmatic  Christianity,  the  Jews,  it 
ippears,  did  not  wish  to  remain  behind  on  that  Imd, 
md,  collecting  a  few  passages  from  the  Old  Tealament, 
ind  more  especially  from  Isa.  li,  2,  and  1  Cbrott.  xxix, 
.1,  where  tbe  divine  attrlbotoa  are  more  amply  devel- 
oped and  enumerated,  they  Strang  them  together  in  a 
rt  of  cabbalistic  tree,  but  in  reality  repnaeotlDg  a 
iman  figure.     See  Cabsala. 
III.  The  Scriptures  contain  frequent  notices  ofjahi 
di  as  objects  ofidolatrons  worship:  I.Bgtkt  ffdnvmt. 
lese  were  of  two  kinds:  a.  Adoration  of  other  being* 
th..n  Jehovah,  held  aa  divine  (Ehrien.  DeiHiitl  duA. 
Gmtil.  in  8.  8.  memoratit.  Argent.  I7M;  Leosden.  Dt 
•  V.  T.  in  his  I^iil^.  Htbr.  Mut.  p'.  391  sq. ;  Kal- 
Udmgt  ortr  dm  iitolalr.  CkIHu  mm  omUiIa  i  bHiiU. 
ise.  1638  sq.).     Such  false  deities  (which  are  gen- 
erally identified  with  their  images.  Deut.  iv,  H  sq. ; 
"       cxv,  4  sq. ;  cxxiv,  IS  sq. ;  !  Mace,  ii,  2 ;  camp. 
alto  S'2X7,  idoU,  in  passages  like  1  Sam.  ixxi.  9; 
Ins.  iv,  i't)  are  called  CV^K,  noAmgM  (perhaps  a 
lay  npoD  O'H'K),  in  the  Jewish  Church  pbraaeology 
[<v.  xix,  *  J  rxvi,  1 ;  comp.  Hab.  ii.  18),  or  D"^^, 
'titlit,  I.  e.  vanities  (Jar.  ii,  5;   viii,  19;   xiv.  3!). 
1=^^3n,i(((ern»Wa  (Jon.  11,9;  cemp.  nl  ,<uni>a, 
CIS  xiv,  lt>),  Q^XlpD,  ainminaliimi  (1  Kings  xi,  61 
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Z  Khig>  zxiii,  IS) ;  deriiively  D'<>*i!l,  legi  (Euk.  vt, 
4;  xtv,3);  their  ucTedritea*i^K,/nBaii^(l  Sam.  XV, 
29;  Ih.  Ixvi,  S),  iDd  thek  whole  wonbip  bArlotiy 
(£iek.  xxili ;  compare  Sill,  aad  derivatives,  in  Wintr, 
SlmoDli  Ltx.  p.  186  aqO.Vn  coDlnit  with  which  Jebo- 
v«li  la  called  tba  (me  Cod  (O^^n  B-rfis,  Jar.  x,  10 
•q. :  Dan.  Tl,  SO,  29  [compare  B^n^,  Pia.  cxvi,  36]  ; 
Acta  xir,]9;  S  Cot.tI,  16),theCWo/ff«ii<a>(JDditb 
V,  7  ;  compare  Jnr.  z,  II,  etc.).  Indeed  Idcilaoj  waa 
repiobatnl  aa  *  capital  oBenee  In  the  Hotaic  law,  under 
penallj  uf  extirpation  and  deatructlon  In  the  eaae  of 
the  whole  people  (LcT.  xlx,  4;  Dent,  vi,  16;  viK,  19; 
xi,  16  aq. :  xxviii,  lb  aq. ;  ixx,  17  >q. ;  xxxi,  16  aq. ; 
comp.  Joafa.  xxiii.  16;  1  Kinga  ii,  6  aq.),  and  atoniaK 
for  indlvidmla  (Exod.  xxli.  20;  Deut.  xvU,  2  sq. ; 
comp.  vi,  14  aq. ;  vii,  IS;  vlii,  19;  xlil,  !  eq. ;  Exod. 
zx,  8,  23) ;  and  the  Israelitaa  were  adinaniihed  In  their 
campaigna  utterly  to  demoliab  idolatroua  imaigea  (Exod. 
xzlU,  24 ;  zxxif,  13 ;  Deut.  vii.  fi,  25 ;  xli,  3  aq. ;  comp. 
]  Chron.  xiv.lS;  1  Mace,  x,  84),  and  not  to  tolerate 
anv  heathen  whatever  in  their  land  (Exod.  xilli,  33; 
Deut.  zx,  IT),  and.  ftirthermore,  to  ahun  all  connecUoD 
(even  civllandpolidcal)  with  idolatrous  iiationB(Exad. 
xzUi,  BS  ;  xxxiv,  16  »q. ;  Dent,  vil,  1  aq.).  Even  in- 
itlgatiou  lo  kdolatrj'  maa  liable  to  panlahmeat  by  death 
(DeuL  xiii,  6eq.),  In  spite,  however,  of  these  severe 
BtatDtea,  we  And  the  Israelitei,  not  only  during  the 
passage  through  the  wildemcaa  and  Iho  unsettled  pe- 
riod of  their  polity  (Naoib.  xxv,  3;  Deut.  xlU,  13 
Joeh.  xxiv,  13  i  comp.  Amos  v,  2o  aq.),  hut  also  undei 
the  monsrchy,  sadly  departing  from  the  worship  ol 
Jehovah,  and  addicting  themtelvea  lo  the  adoration 
of  PhcEDico- Philistine-Syrian  and  Araliko-Sabnan  (In 
the  time  of  the  Maccalieea  alao  to  Gneco-Syrian)  dei- 
ties (see  Grsmberg,  RiUjior.jidem,  i,  436),  such  as  Ba- 
al, Aahtaroth,  Moloch,  Chcmosh,  Tbaminai,  etc.,  and 
connecting  therewith  soothsaying  and  sorcery  (Deut. 
xvlii,  10  sq. ;  ccrnp.  Dale,  I>r  dirtniuiimib.  idokt.  V.  T. 
in  his  work  De  origtM  rtpragr.  idolol.  p.  SG3  sq,).  See 
each  of  these  names  In  lis  place. 

The  service  rendered  to  foreign  deities  was 
multiform  (Mishna,  Sanluilrim,  vii,  6),  hut  consisted 
principally  of  tows  (Hoa.  ix.  10),  incense  (1  Kinga  xi 
6;  a  Kings  xxii,17;  xxiii,  6;  Jer.  1,16;  vii,  B;  xi, 
1!;  xiii,  15;  xizil,  »),  l.loodless  (Jer.  vii,  18)  and 
Moody  offerings  (!  Kings  v,  IT),  inclnding  even  hu- 
man beings.  See  Moi^oru.  The  incense  and  offer- 
ings were  presented  on  high  places  and  hills  (Isa.  Ivii, 
T;  Jer.ii,30:ili,  6;  xni,-.>7:  Hm.iv,  13;  1  Kings  xi, 
7 1  i  Kings  xxiii,  G.;  comp.  Philoatr.  Apoll.  li,  4 :  Span- 
htim,  ad  CaUim.Dtl.  10;  see  HlQit  Placr),  on  roofs 
(Jer.  xlx.  18;  xxxii,  29;  Isa.  Ixv,  8),  under  shady 
tretB(lKingsiiv,28;2KlngBxvi,  4;  xvil,in:  Hoe. 
Iv,l3;  Iaa.i,39;  Jer.ii,  20;  111,13;  Xvii,  !;  3  Chron. 
xxviii.  4;  Eiek.  vl,  13;  xx,  28;  see  Movers,  PUmc. 
p.  677  sq.),  also  In  vallevs  (Jer.  il,  23;  !  Chron.  xxvili, 
8)aDdganlens(lsa.l,29;  lxv,3).  SeeGnovE.  The. 
votaries  of  many  of  these  deities  made  an  offering  of  | 
their  own  chastity  to  them,  and  lliidl  commingling  of  i 
the  sexes  was  a  chief  element  of  such  cultus.  See  I 
Baal:  Astarte.  Sitting  upon  graves  formed  also  a  I 
part  of  idolatry,  either  as  a  propitiation  to  the  manes 
or  in  necromsncy  (Isa.  Izv,  4),  Lustration  even  was 
not  wanting  (Isa.  Ixvi,  17).  The  priestly  castes  of 
these  idolatrous  ST  stems  were  numerous  (1  Kings  xvlii, 
»;  2  Kings  x,  2t)  and  in  good  station  (Hob.  x,  5). 
One  kind  of  them  was  called  Kemariai  (D^^QS,  Zeph, 
i,  4;  2  Kings  xxiii,  6;  a  .Sj-riac  word,  Gescn.  Tftr*.  p. 
693;  Hithna,  Mfgil.  Iv,  S).     See  Idolatrv. 

&.  The  worship  of  Jehovah,  under  the  form  of  any 
Image  whatever,  was  strictiv  fotliidden  (Exod.  xx,  4 ; 
Dcot.lv,  16;  V,  8;  xxvii.ia;  cnmp.  Tacit.  »•«(.  v,  5). 
Such  symbol*  ns  the  Golden  Calf  (q.  v.)  were  Ijorrow- 
ed  from  F.gypt  (Joih.  xxiv,  14;  Enk.  xx,  7  sq,).  Sec 
Ewsld,  Itr.  Gfich.  ii,  lOD  sq.;  Gerritsen,  Cur  Bebnri 
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(Me  txO.  Baifi.  t  ad  iioUirum  tL  pturiam  dear,  aiihm 
valdtprtmoa  astendermi,  in  the  Amal.  Acad.  RheaO'Tra- 
ject.  1832-8,  p.  120  sq. ;  Hichaelis,  Uo*.  Becht,  v,  98 
. ;  Otho,  Lex.  Kabb.  p.  286  sq.  See  Iuaoe. 
2.  Idolatry  of  non-Jiradiliih  Xatiotu,See  each  in 
I  place.  This  was  frequently  portrayed  by  the  propb. 
3  in  all  its  grossness  (1  Kloga  xvlii,  27  ;  comp.  Dey- 
ig'a  OblfTvB.  i,  ISO  sq,),  especially  by  exhibitions  of 
the  (mechanical)  conBtruction  of  Uieao  gods  (imagea, 
■  '1,8,20;  zllv,  lOaq.;  Jar.  x,  Bsq.;  Hos.xUl,i; 
;xv,  4;  Barncb  vi,  3  sq. ;  Wjsd.  xiil,  11  sq. ;  zv, 
;  compare  Philo,  ii,  472 ;  Horace,  Sal.  i,  81  aq. ; 
Ariiob.  ill,  12 ;  vi,  13  sq. ;  Augustine,  Cit.  Dii,  vt,  10), 
heir  powerlHsneaa  (iaa.  zU,  39 ;  xIii,1T;  xlvl,  1, 
2;  Jer.il,28;  compare  Deut.  iv,  28;  xxviii,86i  Psa. 
6  sq. ;  Hab.  11,  18).  The  Images  of  the  goda 
(ni3X^)  were  Bometimea  am  (meUllic,  Judg.  xvU, 
;  Isa.  ii,  20;  xl,  19;  Hoa.  xlli,  2),  '^[01,  nsSiQ ; 
imetimea  carvtd  (of  wood,  Isa.  zllv,  IS;  Jer.  i,  8; 
imp.  Pliny,  xli,  2 ;  xlil,  17 ;  Panaan.  U,  19,  3),  ^Op, 
b-'pD  [see  Diana],  or  even  moulded  of  clay  (Wisd. 
XV,  8;  Pliny  distinguishes  "^t^nea  etjfcfsKa  simula- 
cra," xxziv,  16).  They  were  fastened  with  chains,  so 
aa  not  (o  fall  down  or  be  carried  away  (Isa.  zli,  7; 
Jer.  X,  4 ;  comp.  Paussn.  ill,  15,  6  ;  viii,  41,  4 ;  Arnob. 
vi,  13),  and  were  usually  overiaid  with  gold  or  silver, 
sad  were,  besides,  richly  decked  with  oppartl  (Isa.  ii, 
20;  XXX,  22;  xxxi,7;  xl,19;  Jer.x,4:  Hoa.  viii,  4; 
Baruch  xil.  16;  compare  Doogtaei  Analicl.  ii,  179  >q. ; 
Btfar,  SyiiJiol.  I,  277  sq.).  They  were  also  painted 
with  red  (vermilion)  color  (WUd.  ziii,  14 ;  compare 
Pliny,  xxxiii,  7,  80;  xzxv,  12,  45;  rit^i,  Ed«ff.v\, 
22 ;  I,  26  sq. ;  Plutarch,  Quint,  Rom.  98 ;  Arnob.  vi, 
10;  Bihr,  Sgmbol.  i,  334).  They  were  taken  by  ar- 
mies with  them  into  battle  (2  Sam.  v,  21 ;  comp.  Cur- 
lius,  viii,  14, 11 ;  Polysn.  vii,  4).  Victors  were  accua. 
lomed  to  carry  them  about  in  triumph,  in  order  to 
despoil  the  subject  nations  of  their  divinities  (Isa.  x, 
10 ;  ixzvl,  19 ;  ixxvli,  12),  or  to  bind  them  to  greater 
fidelity  (Isa.  xlvl,  1  aq. ;  Jer.  xWili,  T ;  xlix,  3  ;  Hoa. 
X,  5;  Dan.  xl,  8;  compare  Pausan.  viii,  46, 1 ;  see  Bo- 
chart,  Hitna.  i,  372 ;  Withof,  Opiisc.  p.  143  sq.).  The 
weapona  of  slain  enemiea  were  hung  as  trophies  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10;  Paosan.  i,1B, 
3;  Xenoph,  ^noi.  r,  S,  4;  Euseb.  C*nm.  .Irm.l,  67). 
Soothaaylag  and  aorceiy  ever  atand  in  connection  with 
this  cultus  (Isa.  xix,  3).      See   also  Make   IN   the 

F1.KS1I. 

IV.  Tilt  ChriiHan  Daclrint  of  Corf.— 1.  Source.— 
The  Christian  idea  of  God  is  derived  from  the  Scrip- 
tures.  The  statement  God  is  God  aufficea  for  the 
wanta  of  theology  In  itself,  and  is  ^ven  aa  a  com- 
plete proposition  in  the  Scriptures  (Exod.  ill,  14 ;  Isa. 
zliii,  12).  But  the  Scriptures  affiird  many  Indica- 
tions, not  merely  as  to  the  character  of  God,  but  also 
as  to  his  nature.  The  substance  of  these  teachings 
may  be  summed  up  In  the  statements.  God  Is  a  Spirit, 
God  is  Love,  God  is  Lord.  These  slatemcuts  include 
the  idea  of  an  immaterial,  intelligent,  and  free  personal 
Being,  of  perfect  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  who 
made  the  universe  and  continues  to  support  it,  as  well 
as  to  govern  and  direct  it,  by  his  providence.  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  gives  the  following  general  statement 
of  the  doctrineoftheGreatRrst  Cause:  "The  eter- 
nal, independent,  and  aelf-ezistent  Being;  the  Being 
whose  purposes  and  actions  spring  from  himself,  with- 
out foreign  motive  or  Influence ;  he  who  Is  absolute  in 
dominion  ;  the  moet  pure,  the  most  simple,  the  most 
Bpiritutt!  of  all  essences  ;  Infinilely  benevolent,  benefi- 
cent, true,  and  holy ;  the  cause  of  all  being,  the  up- 
holder of  all  things;  In dnitely  happy,  because  infinite- 
ly perfect ;  and  etemallv  self-aufflcient,  needing  noth- 
ing that  be  has  made ;  llli:nitable  in  his  immensity,  in- 
conceivable in  his  mode  of  FXistence,  and  indescribable 
in  his  essence;  known  fully  only  to  himsalT,  becanse 
an  infinite  mind  can  only  be  ftilly  comi^ebeiidad  b; 
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itaelf.  In  ■  wonl,  a  Being  wbo,  f^m  hia  infinite  wis- 
dom, CSD  not  err  or  be  deceived,  and,  from  his  infinite 
goodness,  can  do  nothing  but  what  is  eternally  just,  and 
right,  and  kind."  The  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  in  its 
development,  involvea  the  idea  of  the  Trinity :  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.    See 

3.  Cowiotalton  of  tht  trrm  God.— The  word  Blue, 
God,  taken  to  ugnify  ' '  an  abject  of  religions  venera- 
tion," was  Ibrmerly  applied  to  the  pretended  deities 
of  the  heathen,  and  accordingly  6(oc  and  Dens  were 
employed  by  the  promulgators  of  the  Gospel  when 
calling  on  the  heaven  to  transfer  their  vjoriMp  from 
their  idols  to  Jehovah.  But  the  word  "God"  hai 
come  to  signify  in  Christian  use  the  Maker  and  Ruler 
of  the  world,  and  is  absolutely  and  exclusively  applied 
to  him.  There  is  "one  God"  in  the  ChriatUn  aense, 
aodtherecanbebntone.  "It  la  not  meant  merely  that 
we  believe  this  at  a/act,  bat  that  it  is  moreover  im- 
plied in  the  very  meaning  w.  attach  to  the  vord.  And 
tbie  i>  a  diatinFtion  whicii  should  always  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  word  '  Mohammedan'  means  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  believer  in  Mohammed,  though  the 
Christian  regards  Mohammed  as  having  iieen  in  (act  an 
Impostor,  and  the  Mohammedans  regard  him  as  a  true 
prophet ;  but  neither  of  these  is  implied  (or  connoted) 
by  the  word  'Mohammedan'  when  uied  by  a  Christian. 
On  the  contrary,  the  word  'God'  does  imply  what  has 
been  aliove  stated,  as  ia  evident  from  this:  that  any 
one  nho  should  deny  that  there  <ntU  any  such  being 
■s  a  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  would  be  con- 
sidered by  Chrialtans  not  only  as  in  error,  but  as  an 
Alheul—as  holding  that  there  ia  no  God  (while  whoev- 
er should  affirm  the  existence  of  more  than  one  God 
would  be  held  to  be  an  idolater)  ;  and  this  not  the  leaa_ 
though  he  should  admit  the  existence  of  aome  being' 

which  are  still  feared  by  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  parts 
of  Chri.itendom ;  the  genii  of  the  Eaatem  nations,  and 
the  gods  and  goddeaaes  of  the  ancient  heathens,  which 
were  :ill  of  this  description.  None  of  them  was  ac- 
counted the  '  Creator,'  and  the  births  of  most  of  them 
are  recorded  in  their  mythologj- ;  and  altogether  the 
notions  entertained  of  them  seem  to  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  vulgar  superstitions  still  pre- 
Tailing  in  moat  parts  of  Europe  relative  to  the  fairies, 
etc.,  these  being  doubtless  no  other  than  the  ancient 
heathen  deities  of  thoas  parti,  the  belief  in  their  exiat- 
once  and  dread  of  their  power  having  eurvived  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  though  the  title  of 'goda' 
has  been  dropped,  as  well  aa  the  vjordg  '  aacrifice'  and 

andothertokensof  reverence  with  which  they  are  still 
in  several  places  honored.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
as  the  ancient  heathens  denounced  the  early  Christians 
as  Atheists  for  contemning  the  heathen  deities,  so  they 
may  he  considered  as  being,  in  the  Christian  sense  of 
the  word,  themai^Ives  Atheists  (aa  Indeed  they  are  call- 
ed in  Ephea.  ii,  12),  and  that  consequently  the  word 
'  God,'  In  the  Christian  sense  and  in  the  heathen, 
roust  be  regarded  as  having  two  meanings.  Wide, 
therefore,  of  the  tmth  ia  the  notion  conveyed  in  Pope's 
'  Universal  Prayer,'  the  Pantheiem,  aa  it  is  called,  of 
the  ancient  heathen  philoaopheni  and  the  Brahmins  of 
tbo  present  day,  who  applied  the  word  God  to  a  aup- 
posed  Bool  of  the  universe ; 

"'HeiM>gItatmDlein,et  totosa  eorpore  silsnt,' 
a  apirit  pervading  all  things  (bat  not  an  agtttt  or  %per- 
ton),  and  of  which  the  soula  of  man  and  brutes  are  por- 
tions. In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  'Jehovah,  the  self- 
existent  and  all-perfect  Being,  with  the  world  which 
he  created  and  which  he  is  ever  ruling,  alone  meets 
our  view.  Though  intimately  present  with  all  his 
works,  he  ia  yet  entirely  distinct  from  them.  In  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  He  is  infinite- 
ly nigh  to  ns,  and  be  ia  Intimately  present  witb  us. 
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while  we  remain  hiRnitely  distant  from  hia  atl-iwiiM 
and  incommunicable  estence' "  (Eden). 

S.  Can  God  be  <btoiEii  f— The  Scriptures  decUie  tlirt 
God  is  invisible  (Esod.xxxiii,a)j  Jobn  1,16;  1  Jd4u 
lv,13;  ITim.vi,  16,  etc.)Bndunaean:hable(Joh  xl,?; 
xixvii,!S).  Buttbever}'ex1stence  oftbeideaof  God, 
andeventheuseoftbe  name  God,  with  Its  coanoCatisa 
fts  given  above,  imply,  not  indeed  that  it  ia  posUblc  fa* 
man  to  a/mprtkaid  Goii,  but  that  it  is  not  impaaiiUf  to 
IcHaa  God.  And  so  the  Scriptures  make  it  man's  dat; 
to  become  "  acquainted  with  God"  (t  Chron.  xxviii,  9 ; 
Jer.  ix,  21 ;  3  Pet.  i,  2 ;  John  xvii,  3,  etc).  Even  Atha- 
ills  are  bound  to  explain  the  rei  tn  wfeftecfts  tnanifen- 
ed  in  the  thought  and  language  of  men.  To  deny  ab- 
solutely that  God  can  be  known  is  to  drny  that  ha 


n  the  other  hand 


Dof,  .n-  e- 


admisaion  that  God  e 

absolutely  unknown  Khal  or  kom  lie  ia :  the  knowledge 

knowledge  of  the  mode  of  bis  existence,  i.e.  hia  power, 
wisdom,  justice,  etc.  Tbe  passages  cit«d  above,  de- 
claring tliat  God  is  inviaible,  etc..  are  not  to  be  tor. 
tured  to  favor  tbe  idea  that  Uie  baman  mind  ia  ahai. 
lutaly  incapable  of  knowing  God.  On  tbe  coDtrary, 
their  purpoae  ia  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  revelatisa 
a*  the  Boorce  of  knowledge  of  God.  The  Scripturu 
teach  that  God  ia  made  known  in  Christ  (I)  by  bs 
works  (Rom.  i, SO;  Psa.  xix,l,2);  (^)  through  his  Son, 
which  is,  in  part,  his  essence.  'I'mr,  God  revealed 
his  "glory"  to  Mosea  (Esod.  xxxiii,  18-23),  hot  the 
manifestation  waa  given  through  a  medium,  or,  rather, 
reflection,  making  "  the  goodness"  of  God  to  "  pass 
before"  Mosea.  Kot  sight,  but  faith,  is  the  cooditiaa 
and  means  of  our  knowledge  of  God  in  this  life  (S  Cor. 
V,  7).  God,  then,  can  be  known,  but  only  »o  far  aa  ha 
gteit  tie  knaukdge  q/'Anuei/^  and  eo  far  as  tbe  ofiacity 
of  man  can  reach.  Johannes  Damascenns  aaidtmly, 
"  It  ia  not  poaailile  to  know  God  altogether ;  neiiber  ia 
it  altogether  imposaible  to  know  God."  To  are  bins 
witb  the  bodily  eyet  would  be  fjtal  to  a  sinful  creat- 
ure (see  citations  above).  But  there  is  a  dead  '-knovl- 
edgeofGod"  (Rom.  1,21;  James  il,19):  and,  in  ran- 
trastwiChit,  there  is  a  living  knowledge  of  God,«bkh 
indudea  a  apiritualMeiajrof  tbe  inviaible,  tbe  privilege 
of  all  who  are  In  vital  union  with  Ood  through  faith  in 
hia  Son  (Heb.  xi,  27). 

Srieitct  trusta  to  the  functions  and  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind  as  its  instrnroenls  for  the  discover)-  oftrnth. 
Butto  know  the  truth,  and  to  recognise  tbe  ground  and 
object  of  phenomena  in  their  connection  and  oni^,  is  a 
proceea  which  loads  invariably  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
original  and  perfect  Being ;  for  eveiy  acience  w-hii^ 
recognises  truth  and  goodness  in  the  woiid,  in  nature 
and  In  reason,  recognises  therewith  a  power  of  wlsdoai 
and  goodness.  But  as  we  cannot  recngnise  such  a 
power  abstractly,  in  recogni^g  It  at  all  we  recegniae 
the  eternal  God  (Snabedissen.  J/etopVa,  IWK,  p.  ia\ 
Yet  aa  man,  by  science,  can  know  the  works  of  God 
only  very  imperfectly  and  incompletely,  criticism  and 
skepticism  are  always  the  companions  of  science .-  and 
she  can  be,  at  best,  only  tbe  pioneer  of  true  r«ligioBB 
knowledge,  or  its  servant.  For  the  true  religioai 
knowledge  of  Ood  is  not  founded  upon  sciena,  bat 
upon  life— the  life  of  communion  with  God.  In  tlia 
religious  life  the  consciousness  of  God  is  before  and 
apart  Oom  all  reflection,  ail  speculatian ;  tbe  sonl,  ta 
its  rapid  dialectics,  under  the  preasnre  of  religioaa 
needa,  has  no  need  of  syllogism  to  prove  tbe  existoicB 
of  God.     So  Tertullian   declares  (in  bia  rctfinMnn 

from  philosophy,  reached  a  truer  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  divine  tilings  than  the  heathen  mytbolog'  and 
phiiasophy  could  teach.  Even  the  Platonic  phileeophy 
Uught  that  tha  longing  of  tbe  aoul  for  the  tnth  and 
beauty  of  goodneas  leads  to  a  renunciation  of  the  ont- 
ward  and  visible  in  behalf  of  an  apprehenaion  of  the 
spiritual  and  real     Spiriloal  Christianity  tratufbrm* 
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tbt*  teaching  into  k  bigher  one,  tU.  that  th«  langing 
of  th*  Mai  for  God,  Uie  aearcb  for  God  in  Cbrlit,  is  b1- 
WBfB  nwarded,  and  that  tbe  "  pure  In  heart"  ue  God 
•witb  the  gpiiitoal  ayei  of  Faith.  Luther'a  doctrine  that 
God  ma)'  be  taugbt,  nnuied,  and  apprnhuided  in  Chri«t. 
ajid  in  Chriit  aloitt,  it  quite  in  haruion;  with  the  early 
tbeology  of  the  Church  (e.  g,  Clement  of  Alexandrin, 
Simula,  ii>  Not  tbat  a  mere  Intellectuil  faith  in 
Chriit  bring!  tfaii  tnowlsdge  of  God.  With  the  con- 
T«Tsioil  of  the  >Dul  begina  ita  new,  apliitnal  capacity  to 
TeceiTC  and  appTEbend  God ;  and  aa  the  uul  is  emptied 
of  aeir  and  pDr|wd  ftom  ain  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
growa  in  knowledge  of  God,  in  liglit  and  love,  nutil  ths 
"life  of  God"  become!  the  "life  of  the  Miul."  Dr. 
Kevin  illfpfy  (o  Donur,  1869)  has  the  foUowlng  strik- 
ing passage  as  to  the  speciflcally  Christian  conception 
ofGod:  "There  IB  a  sensein  which  tbe  absolate  being 
of  Ood.BB  related  immediately  and  directly  (o  our  cre- 
ated being,  must  be  conaidered  tba  neceatary  gnund 
of  our  ibioiniif  him  and  coming  into  onion  vith  him  in 
the  way  of  teli^on.  The  whole  posaibility  of  religion 
for  ua  atarta  in  tbe  God^wnadouaness,  or  direct  tenae 
of  Deity,  whlcb  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  original  na- 
ture aa  the  sense  we  have  of  the  world  around  os  or  of 
oar  own  exiatence.  It  ia  not  put  into  ua  by  any  ont- 
ward  evidence  or  argument.  It  authenticates  and  ne- 
c«8sitates  itaelf  aa  a  fundamental  fact  in  oar  life  ;  and 
in  doing  tbis  it  certiflea,  to  tbe  aame  extent,  tbe  truth 
of  tbe  abject  on  whicb  it  is  exercised.  Or,  rather,  we 
muat  say,  the  tiath  of  the  object  on  which  it  ia  txer- 
cia^d,  which  ia  the  Divine  Beintr,  or  the  existence  of 
the  Absolute,  cerUfles  itself,  makes  Itself  sure  in  and 
throDgh  the  consciousneas  into  which  it  enters.  In 
this  sense,  tbe  idea  of  God  comes  before  Christisnity, 
U  it  comes  before  religion  in  every  other  Corm.  But 
who  will  say  tbat  tbia  general  idea  of  God  can  be  fbi 
DB,  therefore,  tbe  actual  mnt  of  Christianity,  so  that 
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tbeiam,  dualism,  polytheism,  deism,  and  alt  false  re- 
ligions, no  leaa  than  at  the  ground  of  Cbristlanity. 
For  the  distinctive  knowledge  of  Christianity,  then, 
m  need  some  other  speciHc  principle  or  root,  whicb, 
bowever  it  may  be  comprehended  in  the  gcnoral  prin- 
dple  of  all  religion,  must  be  regarded  at  tba  same 
time  nevertheless  as  the  ground  and  beginning.  e:iclu- 
aively  and  enthely,  of  religion  under  this  its  highest 
and  only  absolutely  com|ilete  form.  Where,  now,  is 
that  principle  to  be  found  >  Where  does  the  whole 
world  of  Christianity,  the  new  creation  of  the  Gospel 
(life,  power,  doctrine,  and  all),  take  its  rise  and  start  7 
Where  do  we  come  to  the  source  of  its  perennial  reve- 
lation, the  gronnd  of  its  indestructible  life?  Where, 
Bkve  in  the  presence  of  tbe  Word  Incarnate,  tbe  glori- 
oub  Person  of  him  who  is  the  Root  and  the  OHspring 
of  David,  the  bright  and  morning  Star — tbe  taitbful 
and  true  Witness,  the  Beoinniho  of  the  creation  of 
God!" 

But  Rtligim  has  had  her  errors  and  excesses  as  well 
•a  Science.  As  tbe  latter  seeks  in  its  pride,  by  purely 
intellectua]  effort,  to  apprehend  tbe  absolute,  so  the 
farmer  has  at  certain  periods  allowed  mysticism  to  take 
tbe  place  of  tbe  simple  revealed  truth  as  to  the  life  of 
God  in  tbe  soul,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  Che  Oriental  theos- 
opby,  has  called  the  "  redeemed  soul  but  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  God"  (see  Mtsticisu).  The  orthodox  Chrit. 
tian  doctrine  keeps  the  golden  mean  between  these  ex- 
treiDea.  It  asserts,  and  has  asserted  tnta  Ibe  begin- 
ning, that  a  real  and  objective  knowledge  of  God  comes 
only  from  God's  revelation,  and  that  only  card  ru 
ifticrov,jm  virili  (Aiist.  Oe  Mimd.\  according  to  tbe 
beat  capacity  of  man.  It  teaches  not  only  that  God  is 
"incomprehensible,"  but  also  that  every  steplaki 
tba  true  kiwwledge  of  God  by  the  aool  makes  his 
CoaprehensibUity"  more  obvious.  It  does  not  pre 
that  the  sctiptor*!  doclrine  of  one  Godb  three  persons 
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is  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect  tc 
comprehend  as  well  aa  to  apprehend;  bat  all  Churcb 
bistoiyshowstbata  genuine  and  even  scienrific  knowl- 
edge of  God  has  been  better  maintained  vilh  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  than  without  it.  When  (he  Arians 
attacked  tbe  Kicene  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  on  the 
ground  that  it  transceniled  human  reason,  the  onhodai 
replied  that  it  was  easier  to  know  God  by  receiving 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  by  rejecting  it.  Naked 
monotheism,  whether  in  Judaism,  lelamlsm,  or  elio- 
where,  has  always  ended  in  bald  pantheism  (q.  v.), 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  (hough  stigmatized  by  Infidel  and  radonalistic 
opponents  as  Tritbeism,  has,  from  tbe  beginning,  pre- 
served in  tba  Churcb  the  idea  of  God  aa  the  eternal, 
spiritual,  and  personal  Being,  and  has  kept  up,  also,  ■ 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Great  Supreme.  Sea 
Bitter,  UOer  dit  Ertantniu  GoUit  in  dtr  Writ.  1SB6; 
NitxBch,^.  d:  Ckrullkhtn  Lrkre,  §  7,  eO-80i  Nitisch, 
in  Herzog's  RtaUEHCyiiop.  s.  v.  Gott,  ^^ 

V.  Stiitlaiux  imd  Made  of  lie  Scr^itwv  Tmfiinj.— "^V 
"In  the  Scrlptnres  do  attempt  Is  made  to provt  At 
eruloKX  of  a  God.  Tbe  error  of  men  consisted  not  in 
denying  a  God,  but  in  admitting  too  many ;  and  one 
great  object  of  the  Bible  is  to  demonstiBta  tbat  there 
is  but  one.  No  metaphysical  arguments,  however, 
are  employed  in  it  (or  tbia  purpose.  The  proof  rests 
on  facts  recorded  in  the  histOTy  of  the  Jews,  fhim  whicb 
it  appears  that  Ihey  were  always  victorious  and  pros- 
perous so  long  as  they  served  the  only  living  and  tme 
God,  Jebovah  (the  name  by  wbieb  the  Almighty  made 
himself  known  to  tbem),  and  uniformly  unsuccessful 
when  they  revolted  from  him  to  serve  other  gods. 
What  argument  could  be  so  offMual  to  convince  them 
tbat  there  wsa  no  god  in  all  the  earth  but  the  God  of 
Israel  ?  Tbe  sovereignty  and  universal  providence  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah  are  proved  by  predictions  delivered 
by  the  Jewuh  prophets,  pointing  out  the  tkte  of  na- 
tions and  of  empires,  specifying  distinctly  their  riae, 
the  duration  of  Iheir  power,  and  tbe  canses  of  their  de- 
cline ;  thus  demonstrating  that  one  God  ruled  among 
the  natinns,  and  made  them  tbe  oncoQBcious  Instm. 
ments  of  promaling  the  purposes  of  bia  will.  In  the 
same  manner,  none  of  the  attributes  of  God  are  dpmon- 
strated  in  Scripture  by  reasoning;  they  are  simply  af- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  facts ;  and  instesd  of  s  regu- 
lar deduction  of  doctrines  and  concluaions  f^m  a  lew 
admitted  principles,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  ftom 
the  recorded  feelings  and  devotional  expressions  of 
persons  whose  hearts  were  bifluenced  by  tbe  fear  of 
God.     These  circumstances  point  out  a  marked  singu- 

ilarity  in  tbe  Scriptures,  considered  as  a  repository  of 
rtli^us  doctrines.  The  writers,  generally  speaking, 
do  not  reason,  but  exhort  and  remonstrate ;  they  do 
not  attempt  to  fetter  the  judgment  by  tbe  sublletiea 
of  argument,  but  to  rouse  the  feelings  by  an  appeal  to 
palpable  (scU.  This  is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  teachen  acting  under  a  divine  commis- 
sion, and  armed  with  undeniable  facta  to  enforce  their 
admonitions.  The  sacred  writen  furnish  us  with  in- 
formation on  the  existence  and  the  character  of  God 
(I)  from  the  ixvus  by  which  he  Is  defignsled;  (2)  ftom 
the  actioni  ascribed  to  him ;  and  (3)  from  Ibe  aaribuin 
with  which  he  is  invested. 

"  1.  The  tmrna  n/God  as  recorded  in  Scripture  con- 
vey at  once  ideas  of  overwhelming  greatness  and  glory, 
mingled  with  that  awful  mysteriousness  with  which, 
to  all  finite  minds,  and  especially  to  the  minds  of  mor- 
tals, the  divine  essence  and  mode  of  existence  must 
ever  be  invested.  Though  One,  be  is  D'n^K.  Ei„ 
OHiH,  GoDB,  pemmt  odenMe.  Be  is  n^n^,  Jkbo- 
V  AH,  self-sniln; ;  ili.  El,  lie  MfigUg,  A  Intigity ;  ^J^, 

I  Shaddai,  omnipottitl,  aU~iii0icUnl  ,■  ''iHk,  AnoNAI, 
Lord,  Jtukr,  Judge.     These  are  among  the  adorable 

I  aj^llatlvea  of  God  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
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reveUtion  tiut  lie  hu  been  pleaaed  to  miike  of  himself. 

But  OD  ana  occasion  tio  viu  pleued  more  pirticulirly 
to  declu-a  liii  name,  that  i<,  aach  of  tbe  qualities  mid 
■ttribntOB  of  the  divine  nature  as  morUiU  are  the  most 
interested  in  knowing,  and  to  unfold  not  onlj-  bis  oat- 
ntal,  but  also  those  of  hia  moral  attributes  bj  which 
bis  candact  towards  bis  creatures  ia  regnUled:  'And 
tha  Lord  passed  bj  and  proclaimed,  Tbs  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  m^rcitnl  and  graoioua,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  Iransgreasion,  and  sin, 
aad  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty;  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  and  upon 
the  children's  children  ualo  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration'  (Exod.  xsxiv).  This  ia  the  moat  emple  and 
particular  description  of  the  character  of  God,  aa  given 
by  himaeir  in  the  Old  TeaUment"  (Watson).  The 
name  "  which  is  above  evei?  name"  (Phil,  ii,  9),  is  the 
Dime  Jebdb  (Col.  iii,  17).  The  name  in  Eiod.  iti,  14 
ii  peculiar  in  denoting  Qod  aa  the  "  God  who  reveals 
himself."  The  declaration  "/  om  iAat  !  am,"  or  "/ 
vaShtAal  I  ailiht''  does  not  so  much  Include  a  pred- 
icate of  God  as  a  declaration  of  the  eternal  being  of 
God,  aa  TtttaHag  himself  and  his  kingdom  in  tJioe  ;  it 
Involves  not  merely  the  sense  of  exiatcnce  (to  which  it 
la  limited  by  the  Scptuagint  version  a  uv),  but  aiao  the 
idea  of  tbe  continual  Mir-revealing  of  God,  and  thus 
mi^,  ao  to  speak,  all  the  sncceaaive  steps  and  epochs 
of  revelation.  He  la  "(A«  Afyha  Dwf  Omtga,  Uie  bt- 
ffiniang  and  tie  endmg,  wKkK  ii,  and  Khich  was,  and 
■AicA  M  to  tome— the  Almighty"  (Rev.  i,  8).  The  name 
Jcioeah  was  too  holy  to  be  uttered,  and  others  were 
iubitituted  for  it  by  the  Jews ;  the  fearful  penal^  for 
blatpheming  it  was  death  (Lev.  xxiv,  16;  aee  Clarke's 
note  (hJ  loc.').  In  tbe  names  FalAtr  tnd  Rtdeemtr  (,lui. 
l:iiii,  IG),  new  elements  of  the  character  of  tbe  aelf- 
reveaiing  Jehovah  are  set  forth ;  he  ahowa  himself  aa 
the  God  of  grace  and  love  to  bis  people  who  turn  unto 
hlm—Wataon,  InHilida,  pt.  ii,  c.  i ;  Nitzach,  In  Her- 
lOg't  Stal-Enryklop.  a.  v.  Gott;  HengateDl)erg,  Dit 
GoUttHomea  da  Pmtalcudt ;  Knapp,  Thtotogs  (Wood'i 
ed.  p.  84)  -,  I  Jinge,  On  Gnu™,  Introd.  %  7. 

3.  .JcrioTU.—"  Tbe  second  means  by  uhivb  the  Scrip- 
tnies  convey  to  us  tbe  knowledge  of  God  is  by  the  oo- 
fHBM  which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They  contain,  indeed, 
the  important  record  of  his  dealings  with  men  in  every 
age  which  is  comprehended  within  the  limit  of  tbi 
cred  hiatary,  and  by  prophetic  declaration  they  also 
exhibit  the  principles  on  which  be  will  govern  the 
world  to  tbe  end  of  time;  so  that  tbe  whole  cooise  of 

Hing  a  ungularly  illnatrative  comment  upon  those  at- 
tributes of  his  nature  which,  in  their  abstract  form,  are 
contained  in  such  declarations  aa  those  which  have 
been  jusl  quoted.     (I.)  The  Srat  act  ascribed  to  God 
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e  favor ;  tranagfeSMon,  i 
called  forth  new  manifeeUtio 
God.  His  tender  mercjr,  in  tbe  o 
the  fallen  pair;  hit  Juttict,  in  forgiving  them  only  ia 
tbe  view  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  hereafter  offered  to  ka 
Justice  by  an  innocent  representative  of  the  aaiiBiaf 
nee;  his  bat  to  that  race,  in  giving  bis  own  Son  la 
become  thia  Redeemer,  and  in  the  tnlneaa  of  tiia*  ta 
die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and  hb  Ad^bkk.  ■ 
connecting  with  thia  provialon  for  the  pardon  tif  nai 
the  means  of  restoring  him  to  a  ainlesa  state,  and  la 
the  Dblilerated  image  of  God  in  which  be  had  becB 
created,  tjtemplilications  of  the  divine  witref  an 
traced  from  tge  to  age  In  hia  establishing  his  own  ww- 
ahip  among  men,  and  remitting  the  pnniabmentofiiidi' 
vidnsl  and  national  oflcncea  in  answer  to  prayvr  tt- 
feredfrom  penitent  hesrta,  and  in  dependence  u|.xDthe 
typified  or  actually  offered  univcTBal  sacriHoe ;  of  his 
condftcfnaion,  in  stooping  to  the  casea  of  individiula, 
in  his  dispensations  both  of  piovidsnce  and  gracv,  by 
ahowing  respect  to  the  poor  and  humble,  nod  printi- 
pally  by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  fomi  of  a  aerr- 
ant,  admitting  men  into  familiar  and  friendly  IbIct. 
course  with  himself,  and  then  entering  into  bcavea  l« 
be  their  patron  and  advocate  until  tfaey  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  same  glnry, 'andsotw  forever  with  tbe 
Lord;'  of  his  atrictly  righttoia  gormmait,  in  the  de- 
atructlon  of  the  old  world,  the  cities  of  the  plaiD,  tbt 
naUons  of  Canaan,  and  all  ancient  sUtea,  upon  tbdr 
'  filling  upthemeaaure  of  their  iniquitlea,' and,  to  show 
that  'he  will  by  no  meana  clear  tbe  guilty,'  in  tbe  ss- 
merons  and  severe  puniahmenta  indicted  even  upoi  Ibe 
chosen  seed  of  Abraham  because  of  their  tranagm- 
siona ;  of  his  lotig-tB^ering,  in  frequent  warning*,  de- 
lays, and  corrective  J ndgmenia  indicted  upon  individa- 
ala  and  nations  twfore  sentence  of  utter  excision  and 
destraction ;  if faitkfubiat  and  Inttk,  in  the  fnUilawBt 
of  promises,  often  many  ages  after  they  were  EJvea, 
aa  in  the  promises  to  Abraham  respecting  the  pniati 
aion  of  tha  land  of  Canaan  by  his  seed,  and  in  all  the 
'  promises  made  to  the  fathers'  respecting  the  adTeot, 
vicariooa  death,  and  iiluetTioua  officea  of  tiw  'Christ,' 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  of  hia  immitaKifPr,  in  tha 
constant  and  unchanging  laws  and  principle*  of  bis 
government,  which  remain  to  thia  day  preci»ly  the 
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enda ;  and  his  geodmu,  as  the  whole  tended  to  the  hap- 
pineu  otientitnt  lieings.  The  foundations  of  his  nat- 
ural and  moral  government  ate  also  mode  manifest  l>y 
his  creative  acts.  In  what  he  made  ont  of  nothing  he 
bad  an  absolute  right  and  prerogative ;  it  awaited  hia 
ordering,  and  was  completely  at  hia  disposal ;  so  thai 
to  alter  or  destroy  his  own  work,  and  to  prescribe  thi 
laws  by  which  the  intelligent  and  rutianal  part  of  his 
creatures  should  be  governed,  ore  rights  which  none 
can  question.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  bis  character  of 
Lard  or  Goveraar  is  established,  and,  on  the  other,  onr 
duty  of  lowly  homage  and  absolute  oiedwuce.  (2.) 
Providmei. — Agreeably  to  thia,  as  soon  aa  man  was 
created  he  was  pUced  under  a  rule  of  conduct.  Obe- 
dienca  was  to  be  followed  with  tbe  continuance  of  the 
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■ery  thing  univcreal  as  when  ii 
pated,  and  have  been  the  ml 
places  as  well  as  through-ait  ti 
fulnre  events,  manifested  by  tbe  predictiona  of  Scrip- 
ture J  and  of  tbe  depth  and  stability  of  his  conset  at 
illiiMrated  in  that  plan  and  purpose  of  bringing  but 
n  revolted  world  to  obedience  and  felicity  wbick  we 
find  steadily  kept  in  view  in  the  scriptural  histtry  of 
the  acta  of  Gud  in  former  ages — which  is  still  the  end 
towards  which  ell  hie  dbpensations  bend,  however  widt 
and  mysterious  their  sweep,  and  which  they  wilt  Gnsl- 
1v  accomplish,  as  we  learn  from  the  propfaetie  hiatocy 
oV  the  future  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Thus  the  course  of  divine  operation  in  tbe 
world  has  tmta  ago  to  age  l>een  a  manifestation  of  tke 
divine  character,  continually  receiving  new  and  Urong- 
er  illustrations  nntil  tbe  completion  of  tin  CfaiirtiaD 
revelation  by  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  incpired 
followera,  and  still  placing  itself  in  brighter  light  and 
more  impressive  aspects  aa  the  acbeme  of  human  re- 
acts of  God  OS  recorded  in  tbe  Scripturea  ve  an  tanglK 
that  he  alone  ia  {>od ;  that  he  is  present  every  where 
to  sustain  and  govern  all  things;  that  his  wisdom  b 
infinite,  his  couneel  settled,  and  his  power  irresiitiUe ; 
that  he  is  boly,  just,  and  good — the  Lord  and  the 
Judge,  but  the  Father  and  the  Friend,  of  man. 

8.  Jfaturt  and  Altrilmlri. — "More  at  large  do  we 
learn  what  God  ia  from  the  declarations  of  the  inipcied 
writings.  As  to  his  suittoiuv,  that  'God  is  a  S;^rit.' 
As  to  his  diiRiftDn,  that  'from  everlasting  to  ereriaat- 
ing  he  is  God ;'  '  the  King,  ateraal,  Immortal,  iovi^ 
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ble. '  That,  kUsi  all  tbe  mani&Mktioiu  ha  ha*  made 
of  himaelf,  he  is,  from  the  infinite  perfection  and  glory 
othi*  aataie,  incomprtkeruible :  '  Lo,  these  are  but  part* 
of  bis  ways,  pnd  how  Utile  a  pottioa  ia  heard  of  him  !' 
'Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  oat.' 
That  he  is  muAaHgiabU :  '  The  Fatbei  of  Lights,  with 
wfaom  there  is  no  voriableneas,  neither  Ehadow  of  turn- 
ing.' That  •  be  la  the  fountain  oF  life,'  and  tbe  only 
independent  Being  in  tbe  universe :  'Who  only  hatb 
Im mortality.'  That  every  other  being,  however  ex- 
alted, hia  its  existence  from  him:  'For  by  blm  were 
all  things  crested  which  are  Id  beavan  and  In  earth, 
whether  tliay  are  vlaibte  or  ioTisible.'  That  tbe  ex- 
iatanee  of  every  thing  Is  apbeld  by  blm,  no  creature 
being  fbr  a  moment  independent  of  his  support:  'By 
him  all  things  consist;'  '  upholding  all  things  by  tbe 
word  of  his  power.'  That  he  is  onwiprMenf .-  'Donot 
I  fill  heaven  snd  earth  with  my  presence?  laith  the 
Lord.'  Tbat  he  is  imniicieni:  'All  things  are  naked 
and  open  before  the  eyes  of  blm  with  whom  we  have 
Code'  That  he  is  (he  absolute  LMd  and  (^cner  of  all 
thioga:  'The  heavens,  even  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
are  tbine,  and  ill  tbe  parta  of  tbem ;'  'The  eartb  is 
thine,  and  the  fulness  tbereof,  the  world  ind  them  that 
dwell  therein ;'  '  He  doetb  according  to  bia  will  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  tile 
earth.'  Tbat  bis  pntBHtnct  extendi  to  the  minutest 
abjecta :  '  The  bairs  of  your  bead  are  all  numbered ;' 
'Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  ■  farthing  ?  and  one  of 
tbem  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  withont  your  Father.' 
Tbat  he  Is  a  Being  of  unspotted  parilg  and  perfect  rte- 
tilade:  '  Holy,  holy,  holy  Loid  God  of  bosta !'  'A  God 
of  troth,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  iniquity;'  'Of  purer 
eyea  thin  to  behold  iniquity.'  That  he  iijitil  in  the 
admiaistration  of  his  government:  'Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  eartb  do  right ?'  'Clouds  and  dari^ness 
are  round  about  him ;  Judgment  and  jusUce  are  the 
haUtation  of  his  throne.'  That  bis  wwdDin  is  un- 
•earcbabla  :  '  0  tbe  depth  of  tbe  wisdom  and  know]. 
•dge  of  God  t  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgmenla, 
atid  hi*  waya  past  finding  out!'  And,  Anally,  tbat  be 
ia  good  and  mma/W :  '  Thou  art  good,  and  thy  mercy 
enduteth  forereri'  'Hia  tender  mercy  Is  over  all  his 
works  ;'  'God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  fbr  bis  great  love 
wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  wbon  we  were  dead  in 
dna,  bath  quickened  ua  together  with  Christ;'  'God 
was  in  Christ,  niconciling  tbe  world  unto  himself,  not 
imputinK  their  trespasses  unto  them ;'  '  God  hath  given 
to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  lifb  is  in  his  Son.'  See 
ATTRIBt'TES  ;  also  Tl  below. 

"Under  these  deeply  awful  but  consolatory  view 
do  tbe  Scriptures  present  to  ns  the  supreme  object  of 
OUT  worship  and  trust ;  and  tbey  dwell  upon  aacb  of 
the  above  particulara  with  inimitable  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  langnage,  and  with  an  inexhauttible  vari 
of  illustration.     Nor  can  we  compare  these  views 
the  divine  nature  with  the  conceptions  of  the  most 
lightened  of  pagans  without  feeling  bow  much  reai 
we  have  for  everlasting  gratitude  that  a  revelation 
explicit  and  so  comprehensive  should  bavo  been  mi 
to  us  on  a  subject  which  only  a  revelation  ^m  God 
bimtelf  could  have  made  known.     Itls  tbui  that  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  even  when  tbey  do  not  use  tbe  lan- 
guage of  tbe  Scrlpluns,  are  able  to  spesk  on  this  great 
and  mysterious  doctrine  in  language  so  clear  and  with 
conceptions  so  noble ;  in  a  msnner,  too,  so  equable,  so 
dllhrent  from  the  sagea  of  antiquity,  who,  if  at  an}' 
lime  they  approach  tbe  truth  when  speaking  of  the  di- 
tIrs  n*tai«,  never  fail  to  mingle  with  it  some  essen- 
tially erroneous  or  groveling  conception.     '  Bv  tbe 
word  God,' ssys  Dr.  Barrow,  <  we  mean  a  Being'of  in- 
finite wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  tbe  Creator  and 
the  Governor  of  all  things,  to  whom  tbe  great  attri- 
bates  of  etemity  and  independency,  omniscience  and 
iromonsity,  perfect  holiness  and  purity,  perfect  ji 
and  veracl^,  complete  happiness,  glorioua  ma; 
and  supreme  right  of  dominion  belong,  and  to  i 
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and  olitdience  are  due'  (Barron',  On  ihtCrtrd).  'Our 
notion  of  Deity,'  says  Bishop  Pearson,  'doth  expressly 
signify  a  Being  or  llitare  of  inflnite  perfection ;  and 
the  infinite  perfection  of  a  being  or  nature  cocaists  in 
tbia,  that  it  be  absolutely  and  essentially  necessa- 
ty,  an  actual  being  of  itself,  and  potential  or  causa- 
tive of  all  beings  beside  Itaelf;  Independent  from  any 
other,  upon  which  all  thing*  else  depend,  and  by  which 
all  things  else  sra  governed'  (Pearson,  On  <*<  Creed). 
'God  ia  a  Being,'  aaya  Lawaon,  'and  not  any  kind  of 
being,  but  a  sulatance  nhich  is  the  foundation  of  oth- 
er beings  ;  and  not  only  a  substance,  but  perfect.  Yet 
many  being>  are  perfect  In  their  kind,  yet  limited  and 
finite  ;  but  God  is  absolutely,  fully,  and  every  way  in- 
finitely perfect,  and  therefore  above  spirits,  above  an- 
gels, wlio  are  perfi-ct  compsratively.  God's  infinite 
perfection  includes  sU  Che  attributes,  even  tbe  most 
excellent.  It  excludes  all  dependency,  borrowed  ex- 
istence, composition,  corruption,  mortality,  contingen- 
cy, ignorance,  unrigbteonsness,  weakness,  misery,  and 
all  imperfections  whatever.  It  includes  necessity  of 
being,  independency,  perfect  unity,  simplicilj-,  im- 
mensity, eternity,  immortality ;  the  most  perfect  life, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  integrity,  power,  glory,  bliss,  and 
all  these  in  the  higbest  degree.  We  can  not  pierce 
into  the  secrete  of  this  eternal  Being.  Our  reason 
comprehends  but  little  of  faim,  and  when  it  can  proceed 
no  farther  faith  comes  in,  and  we  believe  far  more  than 
we  can  under*land;  and  this  our  belief  is  not  contrary 
to  reason,  but  reason  itself  diets tes  unto  us  that  we 
must  believe  Gir  more  of  God  than  it  can  inform  us  of 
(Uwson,  Tito-Politiea).  To  these  we  may  add  an  ad- 
mirable passage  fhim  Sir  Isaac  Newton:  'The  word 
God  frequently  signiflee  Lord,  but  every  told  is  not 
God:  it  la  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  Being  or  Lord 
that  conaUlutes  God;  true  dominion,  true  God;  su- 
preme, the  Supreme;  feigned,  the  false  god.  From 
such  true  dominion  it  follows  thst  the  true  God  ia  liV' 
ing,  intelligent,  and  powerful,  and  from  bis  other  per- 
fections that  he  is  supreme,  or  eupremely  perfet;  he 
isetemaland  infinite,  omnipotent  and  omniscient;  tliat 
is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  etamity,  and  is  present 
Aom  infinity  to  infinity.  He  governs  all  things  that 
exist,  and  knowa  all  things  thst  are  to  be  known ;  ha 
is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but  eternal  and  infinite  ;  he 
is  not  duration  or  space,  lint  be  endures  and  is  present 
— be  endures  always  and  is  present  every  where  ;  he  Is 
omnipresent,  not  onlyvirtually,  but  also  substantially, 
.  tor  power  without  substance  can  not  subsist.  All 
'  things  are  contained  and  move  In  faim,  but  without  any 
I  mutual  passion;  he  sulTers  nothing  from  the  motions 
I  of  bodies,  nor  do  they  undergo  any  resistance  from  his 
I  omnipresence.  It  is  canfeaaed  that  God  eitsts  neces- 
aaiily.  snd  by  the  same  neceuity  be  exists  always  snd 
every  where :  hence  also  he  muat  be  per^tly  similar, 
all  eye,  all  eor,  ell  arm,  all  tbe  power  of  perceivinfr, 
undersLinding,  and  acting;  but  after  a  manner  not  at 
all  corporeal,  after  a  manner  not  like  th»t  of  men,  after 
a  mmner  wholly  to  us  unknown.  He  is  destitute  of 
nil  l>ody  and  all  bodily  shape,  and  therefore  can  not  l^c 
»een,  heard,  or  touched,  nor  ought  he  to  1>e  worshipped 
under  tbe  representation  of  any  thing  corporeal.  Wo 
have  ideas  at  the  attributes  of  God,  l>ut  do  not  know 
the  sultstance  of  even  any  thing  ;  we  see  only  the  fig- 
ures and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  only  sounds,  touch  only 
the  outward  surfsces,  smell  only  odon,  and  taste  tastes, 
and  do  not,  cannot,  by  any  sense  or  rrflex  act,  know 
their  inward  substance!,  and  much  less  can  we  have 
■ny  notion  ofthesubsUnce  of  God.  We  know  him  by 
I  hie  properties  and  attributes.'  "—Newton,  Prwdpia, 
ii,  an,  ed.  ie03:  Walson,  Ttutit.  pt.  ii,  c.  i. 

VI.  Dogmatical  Trtt^mfnl  of  Ike  D'lrtrm  nf  God.  _ 
I  —1.  Tlio  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  God  is  tbe  prov- 
ince of  TAcofosy  proper,  as  distinguished  from  .^nllro- 
1  pofcjs,  Saleriologs,  etc.     See  Tkeoloot.     The  doo- 
I  trine  ia  set  forth  by  writen  on  systematic  theology 
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BCCOtdlDK  to  thdr  Tiewt  of  tb«  rahtiom  of  tbe  >nl>ct 
to  the  otber  brancbts,  but  la  geoerjl  it  conitltuui  tht 
flnt  topic  ttttited,  and  \h  divided  vtry  much  u  fol- 

2.  i>innafl.— I.  The  NAtass  or  Goi>:  1.  A>  tba 

orJKiTiiil  and  unori^pnatcd  penoual  Bemgi  (a)  Oi 
(i)  wir-eiuteDl ;  (c)  inflnita.  2.  A>  the  uriKinal  Word 
and  WUi:  (a)  Creator;  {h)  preterver;  (e)  govei 
of  the  world.  9.  A*  ths  oriKiaal  Spirit:  (a)  Em 
tUI  Spirit  {  (h)  origin  of  uU  inoml  and  splritunl  Uwi 
■nd  existence!.  And  hence,  II,  the  Trimiti  sf 
three  persone  in  tbe  one  Uudhead ;  Patber,  Son,  Holy 
Gliott.  SeaMoNOTHEiBXi  Tbinitt.  III.TbeAT- 
TRIBUTES  of  God.  TboH  aTfl  not  puti  of  the  divine 
ounce,  but  conceptions  of  tbe  idev  of  God  in  bis 
relations  tn  the  world  uid  to  human  thought  (Sualie- 
diMen,  p.  160).  PtrfreUonet  liti, 
warn  noitro  condpitmH  modo  pa-  it 
Deo  parxmymict  pradiasHtur  (Hollai,  p.  2fl4}.  So  Aqui- 
nas; "Tbe  name  of  God  doea  not  expreaa  tbe  divine 
essence  as  It  is,  aa  (he  name  of  man  alpressi 
ilgnillcatiaii  the  essence  of  man  as  It  iij  tt 
Bay,  by  signifying  tbe  definition  which  ^lecit 
essence"  (^umna,  pt.  I,  q.  xlli,  art.  I).  The  gr 
this  distinction  was  the  conviction  that  finite  things 
oannot  indicate  the  nature  of  the  infiDite  God  otber- 
wise  than  by  imperfect  analogies.  "Tbe  attributas 
of  God  must  be  represented  to  our  mindi,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  represented  at  ail,  under  the  similitude  of 
the  corresponding  attrlbntes  of  man.  Yet  we  cannot 
conceive  them  aa  existing  in  God  in  tbe  same  manner 
as  tbey  exist  in  man.  In  man  they  are  many,  in  God 
they  mait  be  one.  Id  man  they  are  related  to  and 
limit  each  other;  in  God  there  can  be  no  relation  and 
no  limitation.  In  man  they  esist  only  as  capacities 
at  times  catried  into  action ;  In  God,  who  is  ptrat  ac- 
tat,  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  bculty  and 
operation.  Hence  the  divine  attributes  nuy  properly 
be  called  mysterious ;  for,  thou)(b  we  believe  in  their 
coeiislence,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  manner  of 
their  coexistence"  (4inrtff/y  flttww,  July,  IBM,  art. 
lii).  There  have  been  many  divisions  of  tbe  attrlliures 
of  God.  Tbe  scbolaatio  theology  set  forth  the  attri- 
butes in  three  ways :  I.  by  causality  (tia  aaaiditatit), 
in  wiiicb  all  tbe  perfecUoni  we  observe  in  creation, 
and  especially  in  man,  are  necessarily  to  be  attributed 
Id  their  Creator;  2.  by  negation  {via  (v^ottnus),  under 
which  tbe  hnperfections  of  crested  beings  are  kept  out 
of  the  conception  of  God ;  3.  by  analogy  or  eminence 
(na  aaalogia,  via  emimailia),  by  which  the  highest  de- 
gree of  all  linown  perfections  is  attributed  to  God. 
Accordingly,  the  attributes  of  God  were  cUssed  as  w^ 
ativt  and  pvtilivt,  the  ne^tive  being  such  as  remove 
from  him  whatever  is  imperfect  in  creatures — such  are 
infinity,  immutalitlity,  Immortality,  etc ;  while  the 
positive  asaert  some  perfection  in  God  which  is  in  and 
of  himself,  and  which  in  the  creatures,  in  any  meas- 
ure, is  from  bim.  This  distinction  is  now  mostly  dis- 
carded. Among  modern  writers,  Dr.  Samuel  Clirlie 
■  Jtes  as  ultimately  refBrrible  to  these 
a:  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
perfect  goodness.  Others  distinguish  them  into  ahto- 
biu  and  niatim:  absolute  are  such  as  Ijeiong  to  the 
eascDce  of  God,  as  Jehovah,  Jah,  etc. ;  relative  ones 
•re  such  as  may  be  ascrliied  to  him  in  time,  with  rela- 
tion to  his  creatures,  as  creator,  governor,  preserver, 
ndeemer,  etc  Others,  again,  divide  them  into  ooai- 
mmicabU  and  iaammmiirablt  attriboles.  The  eom- 
municable  are  those  which  can  l>e  imparted  to  the 
creature,  as  goodness,  holinesi'.  wiadoni,  etc, ;  the  in- 
communicable are  sucli  as  cannot  lie  so  imparted,  as 
independence.  Immutability,  immeneity,  and  eternity. 
Another  division  makes  onecUvs  of  nnliiraJ  attributes, 
o.  g.  eternity,  immensity,  etc.,  and  another  of  moral, 
0.  g.  holiness,  goodness,  etc.  The  Uter  German  theo- 
logians attempt  more  scientiflc  discriminRtions ;  e.  g. 
BObme  il^n  r.  d.  GMi.  £ignuduijttm,  IH31 ;  last  ed. 
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Altenbtirg,  184!)  dlatlngnlibea  the  at 
which  refer  to  the  icarU  M  gtatral,  ana  inaae  wnicn 
refer  to  tbe  mora/  world  in  pacticnlar.  ScUeisniiachat 
Dwkea  two  classes ;  (1.)  attrlbntea  which  refiu  to  tke 
uHBcnai  sense  of  dependence  <m  God,  via.  cmuupo- 
tence,  omniscience,  omnipreaenee;  (i.)attribut«awhkb 
refer  to  the  Ckriiliim  sense  of  redemption  and  at  de- 
pendence on  God.  vis.  boUneas,  justice,  wisdom,  krca. 
Pelt  (Jkti^.  EnegcL  %  »)  claues  tbwn  aa  (1.)  attri. 
botes  of  God  as  absolute  owk  (<i)  in  fa'aurf/'— eternal, 
infinite,  self-sufficient ;  (A)  in  relation  to  the  aarU— 
'    '  1  (a.JBttribatsaofGodai    ' 


original  and  Ktf-ratalvig  teili — good,  holy.  Just,  beneT' 
olent,  etc.  Kolbe's  scheme  of  the  attribut«a  is  thus 
set  forth  by  Babut  in  the  BuUetim  of  the  Srm  Clin- 
Haai4  (1868,  No.  S,  Juillet);  1.  AbtjUte  or  inmate 
AUribuUt!  1.  self-sufficiency  of  God  as  a  pure  and  ab- 
solute Being,  Z  majest}-;  tbe  divine  will;  S.  bleawl- 
ness.  U.  RdaltiK  AUrikuItt,  implied  in  God's  reta- 
tioa  to  the  universe ;  tbe  ton  of  God  is  tbe  source  ef 
creation  and  being,  while  the  <ssM«  of  God  is  expn^ 
ed  in  inflnity,  immeneity,  imniutal>ility.  Tbe  ptnem. 
alUg  of  God  la  manlleMed  to  the  world  In  goodnea^ 
wrath,  grace  ;  the  itUiUiffemce  of  God  in  iminisciaic^ 
holiness,  truth.  The  vOt  of  Ood  is  manifested  in  oo- 
nipotence,  justice,  faithfulness  ;  and  the  divine  b- 
lurt  is  msnifeat^d  in  the  one  attribute  of  omnipotence. 
See  Bates,  Harmoty  of  Iht  Dwime  Attrihtilrt.  Cbar- 
nock,£rufHueuB(i  Jlfralrii(eja/'6'ad(Lond  1846,  Sto, 
UstediL);  Elwert,  in  TiJi.ZeiUdtrifl.XSSXi  Blaacbe, 
^(^£^iB>rilq/)«(Erfurdt,18Sl);  kninai, De AlU*. 
Dili*.,  etc.  (Lugdun.  IBM);  Brucb,  UkTe  r.  d.  gM. 
EigerttkaJUn  (Hsmb.  IMS) ;  UoU.  Dt  mtUt  aOrHatii- 
ntm  Dei  diterimitif  (Hal.  IBiS);  Sbedd.  flitorf  of  Dot- 
triHt,  i,  !40;  Hase,  Eoang.  Dogutaiii.  j  lOS  sq.,  and 
writers  on  systematic  theology  generally.  Ses  CKKa- 
TIOK  ;  Tbihity  ;  PnoviRttNcx. 

VII.  Biitory  nffhe  Doctrine  a/God.^The  Ustary  el 
the  argument  for  the  beinc  of  God  will  be  found  undo 
Natural  TmiuixHir.  We  treat  here  briefly  tbe  bia- 
tory  of  tbe  doctrine  ot  tbe  nature  and  attributes  tf 
God.  The  first  office  of  Christianity  was  to  vindiota 
the  spirituality  of  Qod  against  tbe  material  and  anthn- 
pomorpbic  ideas  of  paganism,  and  even  of  cuimpMd 
Judaism.  The  proposition  "God  is  a  Spirit"  was 
fundamental  one;  yet  at  an  enrly  period 
mtirtjiomorpMe  ideas  were  developed  in  the  Churtk. 
"  "  bishop  of  Ssrdis,  in  his  treatise  llt^  iiwfut- 
li^  (EuaelHus,  Hist.  Ecd.  iv,  26).  Uu^t  a  cor- 
poreal representation  of  God.  Tertullian  (ode,  Pna- 
"i)  declares  i><tnn  cD^au  ear,  rlii  3pititia  n(; 
■  tncorporaie  wi  guod  mm  est;  and  thos 
plainljr  shows  that  be  could  not  distiogulsh  tcalkj 
from  corporeity,  even  in  Ood.  The  ADtliropanMa> 
phites  took  tbe  pbraaa  "  image  of  God"  in  a  material 
sense,  and  taught  that  God  is  man  per  aaiiasati  im. 
(i.)  The  second  error  wal  DuaSlm  (q.  v.).  brougbl  in 
by  the  Gnostic  diatlnction  between  the  supreme  God 
and  the  Demiurge.  See  GiimTicuM.  (3.)  Oppoaed 
to  both  these  was  the  phUoH^Mail  modo  of  conceiving 
God,  including  the  idea  of  immateriality,  proved  neg- 
atively, B.  g.  Minuclus  Felix  ;  Hie  itte  vidrri  palat— 
cowiprekendi  poUtl — facta  pari^ 


nu,  et  toti  libi  fanstas  TaOHtiu  at  iK/fm.  "  The  Alex- 
andrians opposed  all  crude  anthropopatbisms,  iiut  they 
were  not  successful  in  correctly  sepaimting  the  real 
and  tba  sensuous  view,  and  hence  were  led  into  a  sub- 
tiliiing  of  the  divine  attributes,  Clement  attribatea 
all  errors  in  ths  apprehension  of  tbe  Old  Testament  to 
'le  sensuous  and  liberal  mode  of  ondenlandlag  it, 
bich  led  men  to  npnsent,  after  bunuui  fiishion.  the 
ature  of  God,  who  is  exalted  above  all  baman  paa> 
oni.     The  prophets  could  represent  God  to  u,  m 
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In  fict,  then  I*  no  wnth  In  Qod,  but  he  muM  appAir 
■a  ifwrsthfiit  to  tha  bad,  on  acconiit  oT  the  miferinga 
which  tbeirowQ  itU  condnct  entaili  upon  them  (//on. 
18,  M  Jtrtm.).  The  Alexuidriaiu  diapuled  the  lelf- 
■nbsiatence  or  God's  primitive  juMice,  and  niergtd  it 
Itk  the  idea  of  a  ^i^aioavvrj  aivrj^fJiu^'^a  diKipiining  re- 
formatory love/*  AugaHtine  epeidu  of  God  aA  the  ipta 
inmnmalabUu  verUiu  ,  ,  .  illud  solum  quod  non  tin- 
tnm  non  mutatur,  veium  etiam  mutari  non  poteat,  etc. 
But  he  declares  that  no  complete  dejmitioK  of  God  can 
be  i^ven :  Daa  m^ibUi*  til:  /aciUnt  dicimiu  gued 
Otta  wm  lit,  qmim  quid  til  (Comm.  in  Pul.  Iiixv). 
Id  the  period  of  the  Arian  cuntroveny,  all  quutiooa 
u  to  the  nature  of  God  were  bound  up  with  the  dii- 
cuulon  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  the  period  from 
Gregory  I  to  the  achulutic  age  (lltti  century),  with 
that  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Person 
of  Christ.  See  Cmhibtoijkiy.  In  the  scholastic  pe- 
riod Auselm  supposed  an  analogy  (before  used  by  Au- 
gnstine)  betueen  the  divine  mind  and  the  human. 
"  Wa  cannot  know,"  he  says,  "  the  anpreme  Being  in 
himself,  hut  only  after  a  certain  analog}'  with  created 
beingf,  therefore  most  of  all  with  the  rational  spirit 
The  more  this  spirit  enter*  into  itself  und  ohuirves  it- 
■elf,  the  more  will  It  ancceed  in  raising  itself  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  abaolute  Spirit.  The  human  spirit 
b  a  mirror  in  uhicb  we  may  see  the  image  of  that 
which  we  do  not  directly  behold.  The  supreme  Spirit 
presupposes  his  own  existence,  knows  himself;  the 
Word  begotten  from  blDitelf  is  one  with  hla  own  ea- 
iwncc.  Thus  the  supreme  Being  expreased  himself. 
Aa  everj'UiinK  which  is  produced  hy  human  art  was 
before  in  the  idea  of  the  formative  spirit,  and  as  this 
idea  remains  even  ulien  the  work  perishes,  and  Is,  li 
this  respect,  one  with  the  art  of  the  formative  spirit  it 
self,  so  It  ia  not  another,  but  the  same  word  by  which 
God  knows  himself  and  all  creaturea.  In  the  divine 
Word  creature!  have  a  higher  being  than  In  them- 
aolves;  the  ideal  being  rests  in  the  divine  thoughts. 
The  relation  of  the  Son  to  tlie  Father  is  lomethlngele- 
vated  above  all  language.  1  he  expression  gintrtUiim 
ta  best  ■ullcd  to  represent  tbe  relation,  but  jet  it 
symbolical.  Further,  aa  God  knows  himself,  be  tov< 
himself  i  his  love  to  himself  presupposes  his  being  and 
knowing.  This  ii  also  denoted  by  tbe  procesaion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  both ;  all  three  pass  completely 
Into  one  another,  and  thus  constitute  tbe  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being"  lUaaalogiim,  c.  64).  The  view  of 
God  taught  by  Scolns  Erigena — In  dco  immutubilidfr 
el  taattwliitr  nmt  ointtia— led,  in  tbe  bands  of  DavU 
of  Dinanto  and  Amalrich  of  Bena,  to  a  pantbeistii 
theory,  which  was  opposed  hy  Aquinas  and  the  later 
ecboolmen,  especially  hy  Alhertus  Magnus,  As  to  the 
Mtribntas  of  God,  the  principal  discussions  of  the  scho- 
lastic period  related  to  his  omnipotence  and  omnipres- 
ence. The  confeaalous  of  faith  of  the  Bf/ormalioa  pe- 
riod generally  agree  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nature, 
attributes,  and  works  of  God :  the  discussions  that 
have  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  Protestantism  on  this  sub- 
ject refer  chiefly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.) 
and  predestination  (q.  v.).  The  later  theories  of  the 
pMloHpiical  period,  on  the  sceptical  side,  are  those  of 
Idealism,  Materialism,  and  Pantheism  (see  the  seversl 
beads).  Some  later  Christian  writers,  in  opposing  the 
eitremea  of  German  Rationalism,  have  denied  the  poe> 
aibilit}-  of  nn;  scientific  knowleilge  of  God.  Mansell 
(J.imiU  ff  RcHgimt  ThtmglU,  Bampton  Lectures  for 
ISfiO)  maintains  that  only  a  rrgalatirt  (as  distinguish- 
ed from  a  specKbdre)  knowledge  of  God  is  possible. 
"To  conceive,"  say*  he,  "the  Deity  as  he  is,  we  most 
conceive  bim  aa  first  cause,  as  absolute,  and  as  infl- 
Dile.  But  do  not  these  three  conceptions  imply  con- 
tradiction to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction, 


a  attributes  of  one  and  the  si 


e  being? 


a  ancb,  be  alisolote:  the  absolute  cannot,  i 
inch,  be  a  cause.  How  can  the  infinite  become  tin 
which  It  wa*  not  ftom  the  fliN?"     Ur.  Hansell  he) 
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puabas  his  oppoaitian  to  the  nee  of  reason  too  far;  and 
finding  the  worda  "abaolute"  and  "infinite"  need  in 
transcendental  sen>«  hy  the  Germans,  he  adopts  those 
senses,  and  reasons  aa  if  no  other  deflnitioiis  were  pos- 
sible. For  eritidsms  of  his  work,  see  ^oiKinn  Ansev, 
July,  I860,  p.  890  sq. ;  Young,  Tkt  Produce  ofRtaton 
(London.  1B60) ;  }i':Cott,Mttlu>d''flheDivmtaotTn- 
meni  (Edinb.  iefi9,  Gth  edit.).  The  ChrisUan  concep. 
tion  of  God  over  sgalnst  the  modem  speculative  Idea 
is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  psssage:  "Tbe  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  God  is  umply  this :  llie  humin  mind 
is  compelled  to  think  a  unity  or  synthesis  of  all  things. 
But  bow  Is  tliis  to  be  thought?  Are  we  to  think  It  in- 
side nature,  or  outside  and  above  it?  Here  it  is  that 
the  Chrixtitin  idea  breaks  olT  from  the  speculative. 
The  Chrinilan,  realizing  his  own  personality,  feeling 
intensely  thst  he  himself  in  hla  Inmost  being  ia  nu- 
merically diOerent  from  and  above  nature,  is  compelled 
to  think  of  the  divine  a*  in  like  manner  supernatural. 
Having  attained  to  thia  etage,  tbe  next  question  that 
arises  Is,  How  are  we  to  Image  forth  tha  divine  Be- 
ing? and  the  answer  is,  not  surely  by  tbe  lowest  kind 
of  natural  existence,  but  by  tbe  highest.  The  human 
personality  itself,  not  tbe  immutabilities  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  which  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  must 
be  the  image  which  shall  shadow  forth  the  divine  Be- 
ing. That  which  comprehends  sll  things  most,  at 
least,  eqnal  in  perfection  the  highest  of  these  thbiga. 
Thoa  tbe  human  personality  becomes  in  the  Christian 
system  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  God  may,  in- 
deed, be  far  higher  than  man— so  high  that  to  call  him 
a  person  may  be  aa  inadequate  as  to  call  the  human 
Boul  a  poller.  But,  at  least,  we  are  sure  of  this,  that 
whatever  he  is  in  himself,  all  that  we  mean  by  person- 
ality ia  comprehended  in  bim.  Just  as  man  i*  a  pow- 
er and  aomething  more,  so  Qod  is  a  person  and  pei^ 
haps  something  more.  There  ia  an  indestmcUble  be- 
lief In  man,  that  all  the  pure  feelings  of  the  eouI  find 
a  response  In  the  infinite  Author  of  ail  thinga.  Under 
the  impreaa  of  ttiis  universal  conviction,  men  fall  on 
their  knees  and  worship.  Such  Is  the  pure  Christian 
I  idea,  and  it  Involves  this  consequence,  that  each  Indi- 
I  vidual  soul  stands  in  a  ipaM  mid  ftrmmal  relation  to 
tbe  infinite  Author  of  all.  There  ia  an  eye  whicb  la 
ever  over  us;  a  fiitherly  Iteait  which  yeama  for  us. 
There  is  One  whose  wisdom  nerer  fails,  who  ia  ever 
about  our  path  and  about  our  l)ed,  and  provides  for  u* 

so  we  in  turn  are  hia  children ;  wo  arc  rtsponaible  lo 
I  him  aa  to  a  father,  and  muat  lie  judged  by  him.  In> 
I  telli  ctually,  too,  tbe  same  Christian  idea  involves  thia 
consequence — ttiat  it  is  a  grander  and  wortliier  concep- 
tion of  hia  providence  to  think  bim  as  dealing  with 
and  disciplining  individual  fouIs,  than  aa  contriving 
and  arranging  a  world  of  dead  laws.  Tbe  one  reveala 
heart  and  soul,  the  grandeur  of  personality  and  kingly 
might;  the  other,  if  taken  by  itcelf.  only  Ingenuity, 
not  necessarily  personality  at  all.  The  Fpeculativi 
idea  of  God  \*  tha  antithesis  of  this.  It,  too,  recog- 
nised a  central  unity ;  but,  looking  away  from  tbe  world 
of  mind  and  soul,  it  concentrates  its  attention  on  the 
world  of  matter.  It  takes  the  laws  of  the  material 
world  as  the  image  of  the  dii  ine.  Gud  is  revealed  in 
tbe  evolutions  of  nature.  Ilia  attributes  consequently 
are  such  a*  thew  i  perfect  wisdom,  inllnite  power,  ab- 
solute invnrialility  of  purpose.  He  has  neither  heart 
nor  soul,  nor  even  consciousness,  aa  we  understand  It. 
Be  ia  impersonal,  and  can  have  no  personal  relation 
to  us.  He  has  neither  knowledge  nor  care  of  tbe  in- 
dividtul,  but  acts  purely  by  general  law.  We  need 
not,  however,  pursue  the  conMquences,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently apparent  It  will  be  enough  If  we  point  ont 
their  bearing  on  practical  life.  Here  are  two  opposing 
systems  which  hold  a  very  dlfferrnt  language  to  the 
homanionl.  The  one  says  In  the  fine  lanEuage  of  St 
Augustine,  0  hamo,  ajimtce  dignilalem  (Kan ,-  the  oth- 
er, O  man,  rejoice  in  thy  di^ndatlon.    The  one  dtgiii. 
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fiei  and  tnnoblea  the  uml,  and,  anpplyiag  U  witb  a 
iully  idail  and  iminottiil  hoptw,  nUseB  it  from  the  depth 
ofielfisbneis;  the  other  degrades  it  lo  the  level  aC  the 
liiute,  end,  depriving  it  alike  or  hope  and  Tear,  hide  it 
snatch  what  eiija;inenl  it  can  from  the  puling  hour. 
Tluit  lofty  conception  of  God,  which  haa  done  ao  much 
for  modern  Europe,  ia  purely  ttaa  creation  of  Chriatian- 
ity.  Were  this  lutler  taken  away,  it  would  instantly 
collapse,  and  there  would  only  remain,  for  tbo  upper 
eiaises,  hopeless,  sellith  atheism;  for  the  lower,  cle- 
grading  aupeiatition"  IfiAriitian  Rtmembranccr,  Jnly, 
lace,  art.  xiii).  On  the  hutaty  of  the  doctrine  or  God 
in  general,  aee  a  series  of  aide  articles  by  BitschI,  in 
the  Jahrbuckrrf.  dmUcAe  Theologie,  vols,  i,  xlii. — Ne- 
ander,  Iliitiny  o/Dogmai,  p.  102,  '286,  iSb,  460 ;  Beck, 
DospatagachtchU,  p.  104-138;  Hagenbach,  Dogmntge- 
Khichit;  auv,Evai>fftluclicDoffmalii.p.oa-lU;  Hsi- 
nsn,  /lift.  docl.  dt  verv  deo  (Lemgo,  1780,  Bvo) ;  Per- 
rone,  FraUd.  Thtcl.  i,  296-500;  Giesoler,  Dt^maige- 
tchichtt,  p.  lOT,  299,  486;  Guericke,  ChrMkht  a^mbo- 
lit,  §  S4 ;  Storr  and  Flatl,  B&Ocal  Thiol.  I)k.  ii,  pt.  i ; 
Knapp,  Thtatogy,  g  SS-^S;  Botha,  £Uijb,  i;  Weiiae, 
Dit  Idee  dtr  GonktU  (1833)  ;  Ritler,  UOtr  d.  tVimni. 
Rv(  GoUa  in  d.  fVeit  {1836) ;  Sengler,  Hit  Idxt  CMet 
(ItU8-lS52) ;  SpUta,  GM  u.  d.  It'eU  (1807).  Sse  alao 
Fanthbism;  Providenos. 

GOD,  FstE^fDa  OF.     See  FniiWDS  or  God. 

GOD,  Puce  or.     See  Pax  Dei. 

Gtoddard,  JoaiAH,  a  Baptist  miniiler,  miisionaiy, 
and  traneiitor  of  the  Scripturee,  was  born  at  Wendell, 
Maes.,  in  1813;  graduiled  at  Brown  University  in 
lUaS,  and  at  Kewton  Tbeological  Seminaiy  in  ISS8. 
He  wae  appointed  a  missionarj-  to  the  Chinoae  In  Siaui, 
Chiaa  being  not  yet  open  to  the  residence  of  forotgn-  i 

tfanglated  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  prepared  tracts  and 
an  Anglo-Chinese  vocahuiary.  Being  taken  with 
bleeding  from  the  lungs,  he  removed  to  Ningpo.  one 
of  (he  treaty  ports  then  recently  assigned  for  foreign 
trade  and  residence.  Here  he  continued,  with  con- 
wious  and  growing  weaknesa,  holding  upon  life  by  a 
peculiarly  uncertain  tennre,  yet  with  courage  and  pa- 
tience, to  labor  on  for  silt  yeare — preaching,  Journey. 
iDg,  preparing  and  circulating  tracts,  and  carrying  to 
completion  his  version  of  the  Now  TeetaraenL  Thii 
is  a  Tsluabic  contribution  to  the  difficult  wnrli  of  lilb- 
lical  translation  in  the  Chinese  language.     He  was  an 

study  of  that  language.    He  proved  himself  a  sensible 


Godean,  Antoihe,  a  Soman  Catholic  blibop,  was 
bom  at  Dreuz  in  160ii.  Ho  was  destined  by  his  pai- 
,  enia  for  pnblic  life,  but,  having  been  disappointed  in 
love,  entered  the  minbtry.  He  was  one  ciftbe  orna- 
ments of  the  Hotel  Rimbouillet  at  Paris,  where  his 
talent  for  verse  gained  him  distinction.  Ricbelieu 
made  him  bishop  of  Grasse  in  1G36.  After  bis  conse- 
cration be  redred  to  his  diocese,  and  devoted  himself 
to  ita  duties.  He  subsequently  quitted  the  see  of 
Grasse  for  that  of  Vence,  where  he  died  April  !1, 1672. 
He  wrote  MoraU  CirHiettttt  (1706,  B  vols.  15mo):_ 
FarapiroMtt  de,  Epilrti  de  St.  Paul  ft  da  EjAru  Ca- 
noniquit  (1640,  lUJl,  ito)  ■.—Ptauma  dt  David,  Ira. 
dui/t  en  vn  Friinpiii  :-~NbiaKaa  Teatament  IradaU  et 
apliy.  (ICliS,  2  vols.  Svo),  besides  other  araallor  works, 
chiefly  biographical.  The  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions it  the  Iliiloln  de  FEglitr,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  (he  world  to  the  end  of  the  E»tb  century  (Paris, 
1603-1078,  a  vols.  fol.).  He  left  MSS.  continuing  the 
work,  lie  first  volamc  exposed  the  author  (o  a 
charge  of  hcreey,  and  the  threats  of  a  powerful  eccle- 
siastic inducetl  him  to  write  the  rest  of  his  work  with 
less  iinpartiaLty — Dupin,  Ecdt:  H'riteri,  17tJi  cent. ; 


HoaTer, 

OodeaolialcnB.    Sea  Qottschalk. 

Oodfatliers ;  Oodmothen.     See  SpoxaoBL. 

Oodfray  of  Bodillo:(,  dnke  of  Lorraine,  was 
bom  at  Bizy,  in  Brabant,  probably  about  A.D.  1080, 
He  served  with  high  distinction  in  the  armies  of  tbe 
emperor  Henry  IV.  When,  near  the  end  of  the  lUh 
centuT}',  the  lint  crusade  was  set  on  foot,  he  ci ' 
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Crusaders.  "He  not  only  signalized  hi 
among  the  valorous,  and  by  enthusiasm  among  tl»  en- 
thusiastic, but  he  showed  also  disioterestedneaa,  probi- 
ty, skill,  and  prudence,  which  were  of  a  higher  mod 
mrer  order.  He  maintnined  the  most  complete  din- 
pUne  among  his  division  of  the  Christian  army,  which 
be  brought  safely  to  the  appointed  muster-|Jace  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  the  winter  of  109S. 
By  hie  sagacity  and  firmness  he  prevented  twstilitiai 
breaking  out  between  the  host  of  the  Crusaders  sndiba 
Greek  onipemr,  Alexius  Comnenue,  and  in  the  spTiag 
of  1WI7  Godfrey  led  the  Frankish  nations  into  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to  the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of 
Nice.  This  city  was  captured  after  a  siege,  in  which 
the  personal  valor  of  Godfrey,  as  well  as  bis  gcDeral- 
shlp,  was  frequently  displayed.  He  was  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  and  of  such  remarkable  etrengtb  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  that  he  ia  said,  in 
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After  Nice 

was  captured,  tile  Crusaders  marched  forward  and  de- 
feated a  Turkish  army  in  (he  great  bittle  orDorrteBm. 
They  reached  Antioch,  in  Syria,  lau  in  the  winter  of 
I09T.  The  city  was  captured  after  an  obelinate  resist- 
ance,  and  the  weakened  army  of  the  victors  was  in  tarn 
iiesleged  in  its  walls  by  an  innumerable  host  of  tba 
Mohammedans.  Alter  enduring  much  snlTerins  and 
loas,  Godfrey  led  the  Crusaders  in  a  endden  sortie  npcm 
their  enemies,  which  was  completely  victorious.  The 
enthusiasm  caused  among  the  Christian  army  by  the 
suppoeed  discovery  of  tbe  relic  of  the  holy  Isncc  was 


.e  great 
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that  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem,  and  their 
bars  were  dien  reduced  by  the  sword  and  by  diseaae  to 
only  1500  horse  and  20,000  fbot  fit  for  service.  Tbe 
Hohaminedan  garrison  was  far  more  numemns,  and 
the  city  was  fomddahly  strong.  But  the  aea!  of  the 
Crusaders  was  indomitable"  (Rich,  s.  v.),  and  the  HtJy 
City  was  carried  by  stnrm  July  15, 1099.  Godfrey 
was  proclaimed  first  Latin  king  of  Jerusalem .  hut  be 
rejected  the  title,  and  assamed  tbe  style  of  ->  Defender 
and  Bamn  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre."  He  defeainl  tbe 
saltan  of  Egypt  at  Ascalon,  August  12, 1099.  God- 
trey  compiled  and  promulgated  a  cede  named  Let  J  i- 
titea  de  Jenaalem,  which,  as  finally  revised  towards 
the  close  of  the  14th  century  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  L^tin 
kingdom  of  Cyprus,  is  printed  in  old  law  French  in 
Beiumanoir's  Cuulumei  de  Beasraiiait  (Bonrg<(a  and 
Paris,  1690).  He  died  in  1100.  See  Creasy.  In  Kich'i 
Cydop.  nf  Biograpkji ;  EtgtiA  Q/ekpadia;  Micbaud, 
Biitoire  del  Croufidet. 

Oodhead,  the  nature  or  essential  being  of  God 
(Acts  ivii,  S9 ;  Kom.i,20i  Col,ii,9). 

CtodllnSBS,  strictly  taken,  is  right  worabip  or  de> 
votion,  but  in  general  it  imports  the  wbole  of  practical 
religion  (1  Tim.  iv,  8 ;  2  Fet.  i,  6).  It  ia  difficult,  as 
Ssurin  obserrea,  to  include  an  adequate  idea  of  it  in 
wbst  is  called  a  definition.  "  It  suiqioiu  knowledge, 
veneration,  affection,  dependence,  inhmission,  grati- 
tude, and  obedience ;  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  tbeae 
four  ideas ;  buncUdgt  in  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tingaished  trotn  the  visions  of  tbe  saperstitioits ;  r^tet^ 
tilde  in  tbe  conscience,  that  distinguishes  it  Arem  hy- 
pocrisy ;  tacrifiee  \a  (be  life,  or  rennnciation  of  tba 
world,'  by  which  it  is  distingnialied  from  tlie  nnnwaa. 
ind  obedience  of  him  who  goes  ■■  ■  happy  coiutlttitiM 
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kkda  him  ;  Vid,  lutly,  ■as/  In  tbe  htait,  which  diiTerB  I 
from  the  languishing  emotioat  of  the  lukewarm."  The 
•dvuitaget  Dfthit  diipmitian  ara  hoLor,  peace,  safety,  ' 
nseffilnesfl,  support  iu  death,  and  prospect  of  glory ;  or, 
ma  the  spoctle  sum*  up  all  In  a  few  words,  "  It  is  prof- 
itabla  unto  oUtiti^  having  the  pnmiae  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  Is  to  come"  (1  Tim.  ir,  8).  j 
Id  1  Tltn.  iJi,  16,  it  means  the  substance  of  revealed  le- 1 
ligion  as  fumlihed  in  the  various  particulars  enumer- 
ated.—Barrow,  H'onia.i.S;  Scott,  Chriit-Li/t;  Scou- 
galjltfeo/GodbukeSo^i^Main  Sanrin,  5(niHifu, 
Engl,  trans,  v,  senn.  S, 

Oodnum,  Johr  D.,  an  American  nBlaraliM  and 
physician,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Mori'laod,  in  1T94, 
and.  tttin^  earl;  left  an  orphan,  was  bouad  apprentice 
to  ■  printer,  and  afterwards  entered  tbe  navy  as  a 
Bailor-boy.  At  nineteen  he  commenced  the  study  of 
tnedicine,  and  on  completing  his  studies  he  settled  in 
Philadelplila  as  a  physician  and  private  teacher  of  an- 
atomy, and  for  some  time  was  an  aiaistant  editor  of 
the  Medical  Journal.  In  1826  be  was  elected  to  the 
professonhip  of  anatomy  in  Rutgers'  Medical  College, 
and  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  acquired  ex- 
tensive practice  as  a  surgeon.  Ill  health,  however, 
obliged  him  la  relinquish  his  practice,  and  spend  a 
winter  in  the  West  Indies,  He  died  at  consumption 
at  Qernianlown,  Pa.,  April  IT,  1830.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  professional  works  of  value;  but  he  is  mention- 
ed here  because  of  tbe  fact  that,  having  st  one  time 
adopted  the  inlldelity  and  atheism  of  the  French  natu- 
ralists of  tbe  last  century,  the  death  ofa  friend  in  18Z7 
led  him  to  reflection  and  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  he  became  eminent  for  ChristlBn  [dety.  An 
account  of  him  by  Dr.  T.  Sewall  is  published  by  tbe 

American  Tract  Society Davenport,  Btegr,  Diction- 

ary;  AlUbone,  Z^tioiury  i/^urjlarf,!,  681. 
Ood-muL    See  iMCAiixATtoif. 
OodwlD,  FranolB,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  Church  historian,  was  bom  at  Havington,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1661.      In  1676  he  entered  the  college 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  hia  fstber.  Thomas 
Godwin,  wss  dean.      Here  he  look  successively  the  de- 
greee  of  B.A.  in  1680,  M.A.  in  1683,  B.D.  In  16Q3, 
D.D.  in  1595.    Ha  held  divers  ecclesiaetical  office! 
Ill  his  publication  of  the  Catalogut  ff  Ike  Biikopi  of 
fiijr'and  caused  him  to  be  appointed  bishop  of  Llsndurf, 
A  L^tin  translation  of  this  work,  dedicated  to  James 
I,  secured  him  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.     He  died 
April,  inSB.     His  works  are,  A  Calatogut  of  At  Buh- 
itpt  of  Kagland  ftfics  tie  jirH  plantaig  of  Chritlianili/ 
in  tit  filatut,  kM  a  hitlorg  ofOmr  livtt  and  mum 
a(7iiDiu(I601,1toi  Sded.  with  additions,  and  Latin  t 
ktion,  I61S.    This  translation,  witb  : 
was  republished  by  RichardMin,  undi 
PntnlUrai  Anglia  Commtntariut,  Cambridge,  1743,  fo- 
lio);—ffenm  An^icarum  HearicoVIir,  EdaardoY/,tl 
Maria  rrgaaittibiu,  AimaUi  (IGlii.  fol. ;  London,  1628, 
4to;  English,  by  his  son  Morgan.  1630,  fol.)  :—A'uikwi 
I'naniinoAii  in  Utopia  (1639,  8vd)  : — A  Comptitalion  of 
tAr  VabaofaeRommSalfm  and  Attic  ro/mJ  (1630): 
—Tie  Man  in  M*  Moon,  or  a  Diieonrie  of  a  Vogagt 
tkilAfrt)  Domingo  Giimala  (1638.  Bvo;  another  ed'- 
ori6JT  contains  a  trsnslslion  of  the  .Vunciiu  inanin. 
All).     See  Biographia  Britanniea;  Chalmcn,  Utnti 
Biog.  Dictionary. 

Godwin,  Tbomas,  D.D.,  an  English  thcologii 
was  bom  in  Somersetsbh^  in  1587.  He  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  in  1603,  became  head  master  of  thi 
f^e  school  of  Ahininlon  in  1G09.  and  afterwards  rectoi 
ofBHghtwell,  Berkshire.  He  died  in  1643,  leaving  i 
great  reputation  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  author. 
He  wrote  if dju  and  Aaron ;  orUecieil  and  ecclttlatlicai 
RUfl  utid  by  Iht  amient  Uebreiri.  obtfrved  and  al  Inrge 
opmtdfor  Ike  clearing  nfmang  obtevrt  Textt  throvghaut 
lit  icinlt  Scripturt,  etc.  (London,  1685,  4(o,  IStb  ed.); 
traoalated  into  Latin,  JfoMi  it  Aartm,  am  Booing 
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!feli4  CUItraJ.  1690 ;  often  reprinted)  tSomana  kUlo- 

ria  Antkologia,  an  English  Exposition  of  the  Bomao 
Antiquities  (Lond.  1686,  4to,  16th  ed.)  ■.—Diuertalio  de 
Ikeocralia  /sme/ftarmii .-  —  Tkree  A  rgumenli  to  prove 
Section  i^pon  Farrsigkt  iy  Failh,  a  work  which  brought 
bim  into  a  controvemy  with  the  Dltra-Calvinist,  Dr. 
Twiss  (q.  v.).  See  Home,  BibHofn^Mcal  Appendix; 
Darling,  Cychp.  BibUog.  i,  1379;  AUlbone,  Diclitman 
ofAiUkori,  1,  682. 

OoSl  ^Nil,  goiT,  part,  of  Wl,  goaf,  to  redeem; 
in  full,  enrr  bitS>,  avenger  of  blood,  rendered  '  >  kins- 
man," "redeemer,"  "avenger,"  etc.,  in  the  A.  Vers.). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  right  uf  repurchaning  and 
redeeming,  aa  well  as  that  of  aveu^ng  blood,  apper- 
tained only  to  tbe  next  relative;  hence  goel,  simply, 
■    used  for  the  next  relative  (Lev.  xxv,  2b).     Similar 

lagea  prevail  universally  among  the  modem  Arahe. 
See  Blooi>-S8Venoe.  Connected  with  the  duties  of 
the  Goel  was,  according  to  custom,  also  that  of  marry- 
ing the  childless  widow  of  the  deceased  relative  (Deut, 
xx,  5-10).     See  Levirate  Law. 

The  fact  of  the  close  consanguinity  renden  the  Gael 
an  eminent  type  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  as  it 
especially  evinced  In  that  famous  passage  in  the  Ori- 
ental epic  of  Job.  The  alflicted  man,  by  a  striking 
anticipation  of  tbe  incarnate  Mediator,  standing  io  Im- 
mortal Hlf-existence  over  the  sleeping  ashes  of  his 
kindred  saint,  who  was  misunderstood  and  maligned 
even  by  his  best  earthly  friends,  thus  touchlngly  ei- 
ulla  in  the  prospect  that  his  disembodied  spirit  should 
survire  to  witness  the  posthumous  vindication  of  hia 
fame  (Job  xix,  35-27): 

(Be  thia  my  Aylng  LflBlLnuHiy,] 

And  iMt  upon  [tl»l  duit  he  will  sriH: 
Vea,  after  my  iklD  hu  d«iir«l.  Icven]  thus ; 
Vet  vtthnutmy  fle«li>hsll  I  twhsld  Dsltj'I 

Cln.mf  eyWilheyliivehlriadylBBen  [him], 
CThHiEli)  (lie/  have  r>lled.myrel:i9  wllhbi  me. 
The  aentimeut  was  well  worthy  to  be  "engraved  with 
an  iron  style,  and  set  with  lead  in  the  rock  fbrerer," 
as  tbe  epitaph  of  the  noble  patriarch  (ver.  34).  Al- 
tboDgh  it  does  not  (as  erroneously  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.)  contain  any  allusion  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  yet  it  distinctly  recognises  the  doctrines  of  a 
fellow-f Deling  on  the  part  of  God  towards  man,  and  of 
the  Immortalily  of  the  soul ;  and  it  (hows  how  tbeia 
tenets,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true  leliglon,  wheth- 
er natural  or  revealed,  are  alone  adequate  to  su[q>ort 
the  human  spirit  under  the  sorrows  of  life,  and  In  view 
of  denth.  (See  StAr,  De  cindiee  tanguinii.  Lips.  1694 ; 
Stickel,  De  Gofle.Jen.lSSii  and  the  dissertations  on 
tbe  passage  by  RnF^hirt  [Herbip.  1791]  and  Kosegar- 
len  [Griefsw.  1815].)    See  Keueexhu. 

Ooepp,  Jeak  Jacques,  a  French  Protestant  theo> 
logian,  was  bom  at  Helllgenstein,  Alsace,  April  6, 
ITil.  He  studied  at  the  Uuivenity  of  Slrasburg  un- 
der Oberlln  and  Schweighaeuser,  and  had  already  be- 
gun his  career  as  a  preacher  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  Af^nted  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Slrasburg,  he  opposed  tbe  cmtlty  of 
Schneider,  the  Republican  commiasioner,  and  vould 
perhaps  have  paid  dear  for  his  courage  but  that  he  was 
diafted  into  the  army,  in  which  he  served  until  1796^ 
nben  he  relumed  to  Hniih  hta  theological  tlndice  at 
Strasburg.  In  1603  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
French  Protestant  congregation  at  Strasburg,  almoner 
of  tbe  Lyceum  of  that  city  in  1B03,  director  of  St. 
Thomas's  Seminary  in  1808,  and.  Anally,  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Paris  in  1809.  There,  together 
with  Boissard.  he  opened  the  church  called  the  Bil- 
IfUrt.  took  care  of  over  14,000  souls  dispersed  all  over 
Paris,  attended  Io  the  poor,  tbe  school*,  and  all  the 
other  details  of  his  charge.  He  was  one  of  tbe  found- 
era  of  the  J/tsfMHW  fRBij^ijiiu,  ofthe  Sotiiti  B^liiva, 
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the  Snciiti  prcttitaate  de  Pmoj/aace  el  de  StmuT%  mi. 
tiuU,  and  the  SociiU  de  la  Moraie  Chritinme.  Id  1813, 
si  tba  time  of  tbe  luuucre  of  th«  ProleaUnU  at  Nimct, 
0  I^ndon  uciety  hud  nude  propouli  to  tb«  Fnnch 
ProteaUoU  to  help  them.  Had  the  pnpOMl  bt«n  RC- 
ceplcd,  the  poailion  of  PniteatHntism  in  Fnace  would 
have  become  even  much  watte  thao  it  had  been. 
Go«pp,  while  gnlafull}'  scliDowledKuig  tba  offer,  de- 
clined, In  the  name  of  the  French  Proteatanta,  accept- 
ing the  protection  of  any  foreign  power.  The  French 
government  scknowledged  the  service  thus  Tendered 
by  Goepp  by  creating  him  a  member  of  the  Legii 
Honor.  Goepp  died  at  Paris  June  21,  lSo6.  Besides 
lilt  immense  putoral  work,  Goepp  did  a  great  deal  of 
literary  labor.  He  wrote,  beaides  numeroaa  pamph- 
lets and  funeral  discourses,  PricU  de  la  doHrine  thri- 
lierme  expoiie  par  le  tale  de  rjicriture  Sainlt  (in  col. 
laboration  with  Boissard,  Paris,  ]8ia,  Svo)  -.—Priira  a 
Ftiiage  da  cube  donteligue,  saipiei  del  ererneti  et  pri- 
formiemhlanxateCm!  (same,  Pari*,  1831,  ISmo):— 
Prinrifia  de  la  Rtii'pon  rhritieiatt,  a  tvtage  del  icvlei 
Simenbiira  (Paris,  1626,  ISmo)  -.^Diteoar,  lar  le  nam 
etietuldela  SoetiH  de  la  Morale  cimtimne  (Par.  1SS4, 
8to),  etc.  See  Villenave,  Nolicr  lurJ.-J.  Gorpp.—lioe- 
fer,  jVbw.  Biog.  Ghirak,  xi,  949  aq. 

ChjerinSi  Jacob,  a  Lutheran  minlil«T.  wu  bom  ia 
Tork  County,  Fa.,  Jan.  17, 17S5.  Hii  father  waa  a 
farmer,  and  had  designed  his  son  for  the  same  occupa- 
tion, but,  as  the  youth  showed  promising  talents  and 
hopeful  piety,  his  hther  consented  to  bis  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  itudied  theology  with  Dr. 
Helmutb,  and  in  1786  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  York,  Pa.  Here  he  continued  to  Ubor  un- 
til hia  death  in  ISOT.  Hi.  Goering  was  regarded  i* 
■n  extraordinary  man,  a  profound  scholar,  and  an  elo- 
quent preacher.  Nothing  could  check  his  srdorin  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  or  divert  him  from  bis  pur- 
pose. In  the  pulpit  he  would  often  clectrirj-  hia  aud- 
ience, and  sway  them  at  lila  will.  It  was  his  practice 
to  present  to  his  people  syBtemalic  doctrinal  instruc- 
Uon,  nlwaya  accompanied  with  a  pointed  application 
andan  earnest  appeal.  On  the  afternoon  oFtbe  Lord's 
day,  in  connection  with  the  catechetical  exercise,  he 
examined  the  whole  congregation  on  the  auhject  of  the 
morning's  discourse.  Although  ho  wrote  much,  he 
publlahed  very  little — only  two  small  works  on  Bap- 
(i™  and  one  on  Mrlhodim.  Hie  MSS.  conUlned  di»- 
cnssiona  of  theological  questions,  inquiries  into  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  translations  from  the  Arabic 
poets,  bnt  these  valuable  papers,  with  all  hia  letters,  in 
compliance  with  hia  diroctiana  In  his  last  illness,  were 
committed  to  the  flames.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Goerrea  (or  OSireB),  Joiuuni  Josbimi  tou,  in 
eminent  German  Soman  Catholic  writer,  was  bom  Jan. 
23, 177G,  at  Coblenti,  and  educated  at  the  gvmnasium  in 
that  place.  In  early  life  he  was  involved  in  po1itic^  and 
in  1798  he  set  up  a  Republican  newspaper,  iXit'Rollu 
BUiU."  Being  sent  on  a  deputation  to  Paris  in  1799,  he 
saw  French  "freedom  "  under  Bonaparte,  and  becamedis- 
gnsted  with  it  In  that  year  he  gave  up  his  Journal, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medlclna,  and  af- 
terwards to  philosophy  and  natural  science.  In  1802 
appeared  hia  Aphoritmen  uber  Kumt  (Aphorisms  on 
Art);  in  ISOfi,  Erpiiiiion  der  Phy>u£igie  (Phvaioio. 
g)-)  and  GlaidM  and  Wiim  (Faith  and  Knowl'edge). 
In  1806  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  lectured  on  Phys- 
ics there  till  1808,  when  he  returned  to  Coblentt. 
IBIO  he  published  MyAet^etdiidUe  der  AiiaHidun 
Welt  (Mythology  of  the  Asiatic  World,  Heidelberg, 
Svo).  In  1811  ha  agahi  entered  the  political  Held 
against  the  French  as  editor  of  the  Rhrimecher  lifer- 
hir  (The  Rhenish  Mercury),  a  journal  which  stirred 
the  whole  public  mind  of  Germany,  It  was  pn^ib- 
iled  by  the  Prussian  government  in  1816— a  strange 
reward  for  the  services  it  had  rendered.  In  1819  he 
had  to  take  refuge  in  Slraahuig,  in  cODseqnence  ot 


jiu\AiibiBgDemttciiiaKliiiiJdleBevetili<m,\a  which  k* 
pleaded  for  the  liberul  party  of  OermaDV,  He  after- 
wards publiibed  a  number  of  political  werka  of  lb* 
same  vein,  and  tinged  with  myatidsm.     la  Stiubug 

be  was  surroanded  with  Roman  Catholic  inflaencea,  aai 
began  to  despair  of  reformLi));  society  by  politics-  In 
1825  he  accepted  the  prolcnanhip  of  hiatory  in  tba 
new  University  of  Munich,  and  there  he  spent  the  i%- 
mainder  of  his  days.  In  1836-42  appeared  bis  Ckri^ 
liche  Mylik  (Christian  Mysticism,  Ratisbon,  4  Tida- 
|Sto).  During  the  conflict  of  the  pRissiangoveniiacBl 
md  the  archliishi^  of  Cologne  ha  wnite,  in  the  istonrt 
ifthe  ultramontane  party,  .'<dautBu(Ratiaboo,  18*7, 
i  e^tione),  and  THsiier  (Ratiabon,  18.%).  Be  wnKc 
leveral  other  works  in  the  interert  of  Roman  Catbot- 
cum,  and   died  Janaary  27,  1848.      GaeiT«   i 


I  prominent  adherent  of  the  first  philosophic 
Sthelling,  but  he  found  in  the  abstruse  aperulaiiosa 
of  German  philosophy  no  elements  adequate  to  cso- 
tent  hia  reslleas  spirit  of  investigatian.  He  was  Ih^ 
swept  away  by  that  current  of  conacrvatim  Ro«DS»- 
Catholic  reatorationism,  which,  in  the  eariy  part  of  Oa 
present  century,  carried  a  uumbet  of  German  poUb- 
cians,  historians,  and  poeta  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cbnr^ 
of  Rome.  Like  moat  ofthem,  Gocrrcs  never  reganlad 
Romanism  as  it  appe.irs  in  the  light  of  history,  bnt  in- 
vested it  with  all  the  brilliant  features  and  colon  oT 
the  idaJ  rellgio- political  society  which  be  had  preii 
ouily  conceived  in  his  own  mind.  Still,  nndei  Ibe  tn- 
Hnence  of  hia  Ibrmer  studies,  be  went  down  to  the  deep 
KTounds  of  mysticism  to  discover  there  a  light  io  tW 
djrkneas,  which  he  bad  found  besetting  tbe  soDm«  of 
all  sciences.  He  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  nude 
there  a  great  discovery  in  finding  new  and  wonderfol 
relations  between  the  tiibles  and  myths  of  paganiaa 
as  a  abadow,  and  RomanXalholic  Cbristiani^  aa  tba 
full  truth  J  between  the  myriada  of  myaterie*  in  all 
sciences,  and  the  RoniJin-Catholic  doctrine  as  a  key  to 
disclose  tbem.  At  the  lieginning  and  end  of  every 
science  he  posted  a  Roman  Catholic  dogma  as  a  vatcb- 
msD;  by  it  be  measured  all  the  manifold  inveatiooa 
of  our  age,  boldly  pretending  that  everything  true  ia 
them  came  from  and  (lointed  to  a  "  Catholic"  truth  ; 
and  then  he  called  upon  the  youths  of  hie  Church  to 
rewrite  fh>m  this  stand-point  the  bislorr  oT  ever}-  sci- 
ence, since  it  had  been  too  long  monopoliaed  and  d^ 
figured  by  Protestant  erudition.  All  this,  aet  forth  in 
mystic,  ielf.<wnAdenl,  and  passionate  language,  could 
nut  fail  to  attract  general  attention  on  the  part  of  hia 
coreligionista.  The  influence  of  Goerres  was  so  modi 
the  greater,  aa  be  made  himself,  at  a  critical  montent, 
also  the  political  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
tereata,  priDcipally  throngh  the  "  Biilaritekr-poiitiach* 
Blatter"  of  Munich,  a  periodical  edited,  although  not 
under  hia  name,  yet  under  bla  guidance  and  con- 
trolling superintendence.  In  one  thing,  however, 
Gocrres  was  greatly  disappointed.  Be  found  nuuir 
readers,  hearers,  and  admirers,  but  only  a  very  lew 
disciples.  They  could  not  master  the  sense  of  their 
teacher's  words ;  a  bad  omen,  indeed,  for  his  anticipa- 
ted dominion  over  the  lllpratare  of  the  worid.  Tbe 
first  volume  of  bis  collected  works  ((VeaaaawiW  H'e^ibe^ 
\eraaeg.  nm  Marie  Goerret)  appeared  at  Ratisbon  in 
18M.  See  Melh.  Quarl.  Brv.  Jan.  ]8S5,  p.  146 :  Sepp, 
Jnteph  KM  Goerra.  evte  StUee,  etc.  (Ratisboa,  IfriS-); 
Hanelierg,  Zur  EHnaemtg  .m  J.  V.  G.  (Munich.  IfHSf  , 
Heinrich,  /.  v.  G..  tin  Lebemibild  (Frankf.  18C7') ;  Biet. 
PoKt.  BIdiler,  t  xivii ;  Brilhl,  Geeekieile  d.  buU.  Ut- 
«ni(w/>f(f(»eAfancE((l.eipe,1854);  Hoefer,  San.  Biag, 
GMfrale,  xx,  9GT ;  Henog,  Reol-fnc^Hop-  *.  294  sq. 

Ooettnor,  Jobn  PRriin,  a  minister  of  the  l.ulbvr- 
an  Church,  was  bom  April  26,  1797,  at  Canajoharin, 
K.Y.  He  wai  graduated  at  Union  College  in  18*3, 
the  Se/ormalioii  of  Lalkr  being  bis  commenceiDeiit 
exercise.  For  a  time  ha  prosecuted  Ms  studies  at 
Hartwick  Seminary  nnder  tbe  direction  of  pnttnmn 
Hagelins,  and  tbm  received  [rivala  instmctioa  fton 
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Dr.  ChrJiUan  SehasS^r,  of  New  York  Citj,  whom  h« 
aided  in  hii  puloni  work.  Me  wu  Ikeneed  to  preach 
b}-  the  New  York  Hinliterinm  in  1824,  aod,  afUr  per- 
fbfming  ExteDfliTS  miuk>naiy  Imbor  Among  the  d«vti- 
tole  Lutbeiaos  in  the  northern  and  wettem  countiea 
of  the  Mite  uiil  inCanadi,  he  accepted  m  cill  to  John*. 
town,  N.  Y.  He  wm  lovtd  and  Tenenitrf  not  only  by 
hii  own  people,  but  by  all  who  witneoed  the  reiults 
of  hit  eamCBt  labcn,  and  the  ulotmry  influcDCe  be  wua 
exercising,  HLa  career  vae  a  brief  one.  He  died 
wbea  onl*  lbiTt}'.two  yeara  of  aga  of  pulmonary  dia- 

tified  memben  of  believing  and  loving  hearts  mIU  de- 
scend to  children  and  children's  children.  He  left  a 
▼■Inable  M3.  Jaurnaln/ta  MoiUJu'  Haidence  at  Rome, 
atd  Vini  to  imttntling  Citiu  in  Evirpt.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Ooaachel  (or  OSachel),  Karl  FRiEDnicn,  a  Ger- 
man writer  on  philosophy,  was  bom  in  1784  at  Laneen- 
kalzo.  After  ttodving  law  at  Leipsic  he  became  Judf;e  in 
Langenaalza,  and  in  1818  published  a  hiator^-  of  (hat 
town.  In  1844  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  minis- 
Iry  of  Juatii*  ai  "Geheimer  OberregieruogMalh"  from 
1845  lo  1848  he  waa  president  of  the  conaialorv  of  Mag- 
deburg. In  1848  be  withdrew  from  the  public  Kr^ice 
aod  lived  in  retlremeDt  at  Naumburg,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  ffi,  186!.  He  at  Hrst  endeavored  {AjAorunKn 
iibrr  fiicUwiaen  and  abtolul.  ICiuen,  1829)  to  show  the 
agreement  of  the  Heijelian  philoaophy  with  Chrlitian. 
ity,  also  to  refute  Strauaa  from  Ihii  atand-point  (Bei- 
Irdge  mr  iptcat.  PlaiotofhU,  IWW) ;  but  gradually  he 
Joined  more  and  more  the  party  of  the  Confeuional 
Lulbcrana.  He  conducted  the  judicial  prncerdingi 
against  Wislicenua.  Uhlfcb,  and  the  Frienda  of  Ught 
(q.  v.),  and  in  1848  hod  to  leave  Maiidebnrg  in  conw- 
qoence  of  the  excitement  of  the  people  against  him. 
He  had  previously  tendered  hii  reaignation  becauic 
the  government  had  allowed  the  Free  Congregation 
of  Hagdebarg  the  use  of  one  of  the  Protoitant  chnrch- 
eaofthedty.  Goeacbel  wrote  several  works  on  Dante 
which  are  highly  valued. — Hertog,  Sx^Eno^Jopiidu, 
xii,  5C7. 

OoetUneen  (or  OiittlDgen),  a  town  of  Pnnaia, 
with  12,674  inhabitinta  (in  18a).  It  it  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  German  university  (Georgia  Aut;usta),  which 
was  founded  in  ITS3  by  Iting  George  II  of  Eng1and,and 
opened  in  1737,  and  which  numbered,  in  1868, 106  teacb- 
em  and  80S  ai  udeiits.  The  libraiy  of  theuniretuly  con- 
tains over  360,000  volnmea  and  MOO  MSS.  Among  the 
best-known  Iheobgical  profeoora  of  the  univenitv  be. 
long  Gieaeler  (q.v.),  LUcke  (q.v.).  and  Ewald,  See'l-Ut- 
ler,  Vmueh  riner  okadem.  Cttduingttek,  dtr  Caicer- 
Mils  GSriiMgm  (2  vols.  Goett.  176S-88;  continued  by 
Sulfeld,  Hamb.  1820;  and  bv  Oalertey,  GoetL  18B8>. 
(A.J.S.) 

CkMtae  (or  04tz«),  0«org  Halnrloh,  a  German 
writer,  was  bom  at  I-fipiic,  Aur.  1 1, 1667.  In  168T  he 
pUMHlM.A.attheUniveniiiyDfUipzig,aiidinI690be- 
caiiK  Protestant  pastor  uf  Bury,  in  Iheduchy  of  Magde- 
burg. In  1702  he  became  tuperinicndent  of  the  churches 
of  Lubeefc,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death, 
March  29,  1729  (according  to  others.  April  25, 17i«). 
He  left  over  one  hundred  and  flfty  worka,  mostly  on 
literary  or  historical  quostinna.  The  most  important 
■re,  I)e  I'iffiliu  paieialiiiu  rrirram  chriitinnonirn  (Lpi. 
1687,  4to): — De  AnMdiacomt  Ttltrit  Eerhtia  (Leiptig, 
16MT.  4tn)  x—Bt  JhMi  Alkamam  Scriptu  (Lpx.  IG89, 
4lo):— Oe  iHMFnnumo  D.  Benmrdi  (Dresden,  ITOI, 
4to),  in  wblcli  he  attempts  to  prove  that  St.  Bemaid 
pruched  the  same  dnctrines  as  Luther : — PamUtUfmii 
Jtiiitpradiltniitl  Rmana  £celtB<r  (Lubeck,  1706,  4to) ; 
— Slcgiii  fiermnnvnim  gaamraiam  Tktokgomm  (Lub. 
1709, 4to)  i  this  work  rniitains  eighty-four  biographical 
■ketcbea ;  etc Hoefer.  jVoue.  Hiog.  Oit.  xxi,  62  sq. 

Qoetae  (or  OSts*).  Joluma  Helohlor,  a  Ger- 
rau  divine,  was  bom  in  Halbertladl,  Oct.  16. 1717,  and 
studied  at  Jena  and  Halle.    He  wot  for  nine  years  (1741 - 
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SO)  lasistant  preacher  at  Aachersleben,  was  then  called  to 
Mogdabarg,  and  finally  became  pastor  of  St.  Catharine, 
at  Hamburg,  in  1756.  He  was  an  orthodox  Lutheran, 
and  attacked  especially  the  semi-infldel  writings  of 
snch  men  as  Leasing,  Goethe,  Semler,  etc.  He  died 
May  IS.  1786,  leaving  behind  him  more  than  sixtv  . 
works,  the  most  remarkable  among  which  are.  Von 
da  Bern  Oaritii  Itoekir&rdigaii  AbntdmaU  (1767)  :_ 
7'*rof.  Dntrrtath.  d.  SiOJichk.  dtr  Dtul.  :idtaubHme  (2d 
edit.  IT70),  sgsinst  the  latent  neologism  of  Schlosser 
and  Albert! : — ExtrcUaliolaitonat-tktiJogicaiepttntn 
prinilim  Ealaia  Jrhciori  mccrus  in  profigania gat- 
Hum  nperililioiie  quan  in  ttrnfinnaiida  doeirinn  chruti- 
anu(Ha11e,  1738,4to):— Ceifaiitenii.if.fiefracArHfVTas 
dtr  BeMimmuogdu  ifauckm  (Halle,  1748, 8vo)  -.—rer- 
Add'igmg  dft  richligen  Btgriffi  v.  d.  A  vftr$Uhiag  der 
r«f(m.jfj«,Soje(ioic(Haroburg.l7C4,4to),etc  His 
autobiography  was  published  in  I78G  (8>o).  See  P. 
L.  Hoffmann,  Hamb.  BiblitjA.  Iv ;  Srrnpram,  1652, 
No.  21  a,  22 ;  TUea^  CtUArt.  Hiimi.  DtntMcA.  BtblioOf 
tea,  xvil,  615-629 ;  Leasing,  ifflBtfaJaDAn,  BUb«h  und 
Co-te  (Offenbach,  1787,8vo);  WaHia/tt  ifae-hiclU  v.d, 
Liben  du  M.  GHh  (Hamb.  1786,  8vd).— Hereog,  Jttal- 
EMgUap.  V,  226;  Hosier,  Norn.  Biag.  Gin.  xxi,  64  (q. 

Ocffloe,  Leonabo,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was 
lorn  at  Cologne  in  1648,  joined  in  1669  the  order  of 
the  Premoustrstensea  in  the  abbey  of  Steinfetd,  ta- 
ilored many  years  as  ■  priest  at  Ol^rctcin  and  Coer- 
feld  in  Weelpbalia,  and  died  Augutt  11, 1719.  He  Is 
the  author  of  ■  devotional  work  (CirtsffcMW.  Ctdtr- 
riihli  und  ErbaaujigAutk)  *hli-b  has  pa.<Bed  through 
a  very  large  number  of  editions  and  Is  still  in  common 
uae.  There  arc  new  revised  editions  of  the  work  by 
Rteck  (Tubin|.-en,  0th  (d.  1869),  and  bv  Dies  (2  volt. 
Wnrtlmrg.  1864).     (A.J.S.) 

Gk>g  (Heb.  id.  lil ;  Sept.  and  H.  T.  Tuy,  bat  Taiy 
in  1  Chron.  v,  4;  Vulg.  Gog),  the  name  of  two  men, 
but  whetherthej  have  any  connection  is  duubtful.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  Samaritan  and  Sept.  for  Aoao,  in 
Kumb.  xxiv,  7,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  specialty, 
tradition  (Misbna,  SSabk.  118)  mshinii  the  Messianic 
time  to  be  distingnisbed  by  an  antecrdent  struggle 
with  Gog,  as  the  Apocalypse  does  the  millennium.  See 
also  Hahon-ooo. 

As  to  the  siguiAcation  of  Gog,  It  appears  to  mean 
■aoimfaiB,  i.  e.  Caucasus  (Ferslc  halt,  Ossetic  gliogh,  i.  s. 
mountain ;  and  even  the  classical  name  "Caucasus" 
originated  in  KoK-h'af),  since  (^ucaeus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Scythian  people.  The  haidening  of  the 
loat  sonnd  (A)  into  g  {gog  tteta  Ink)  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken place  early,  and  when  the  name  bad  already  be- 
come that  of  a  people,  the  other  names,  Hagog,  Agag 
(Samaritan  Agog,  gentile  Ag-'gi,  Phonic.  Ag^  alao 
arose.  Another  explanation  from  the  Pehlvi  hoka, 
'■  moon''  (see  Grabtehriji  da  Darin;  p.  fi4),  l>ecauM 
they  pnj'cd  to  the  moon,  is  improl«ble.  A  ^hemitic 
etymology  IS  also  possilile.  From  the  reduplicated 
form  tUXk  (from  the  root  Kl,  whence  ii,  a  roof),  in 
the  sense  of  "to  be  %A  or  oc«rf(ir77iii;,"y.S  might  sig- 
nify' a  moHntoin  or  summit  (compare  Arabic  juju,  brtiot 
iif  a  ship,  i.  e.  Mmcthing  heightened).  Figuratively, 
this  stem  would  mean  ^>antic.  great  of  slature.pmoep- 
/t>J,wulike  (connate  with 'itS-ipoflsB.xviii,  2):  comp. 
Sanskrit  M,  ■»  ■«  "V^'y.  I™"  (■■>  the  Vedar,  Peroir 
km\  kiog,  modem  Persian  kao.  learliit  or  valiant ;  in 
which  sense  the  Amslekite  name  Agag  or  Agog,  the 
Heb.  name  Gog,  and  the  Thrxn.  Agog  in  the  story  of 
Ogyges,  may  be  token.  In  Gen.  xiv,  1  Synimachiu 
has  taken  ""il,  Gog,  I.  s.  heathen,  for  311.  G<g,  and 
ifon  translates  it  by  '•  Scvtbians."~Fbr9l.  Be*. 
Let.  I.  v. 

1.  Son  of  Shetnaiah,  and  ftther  of  Sbimei,  and  one  of 

e  descendant*  (apparently  great-great-gnpdson)  of 

Reuben  (1  Chron.  v,  4).    B.C.  post  1856.    Host  copies 

of  the  Sept.,  however,  read,  very  dilKsrent  namoa  here. 
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3.  In  ELekiel  Gog  i>  (1.)  tb«  nune  ot  a  mixed  nee 
dwelling  in  the  extrenfl  north,  campnhended  by  the 
Greeks  underthe  nanie  of  tlieSc^MMDu;  thence  tmu- 
ferred  (2.)  to  the  centre  and  repreaenCative  of  thsii 
race,  i.  e.  thuir  king  (chip.  kxxtU1,S9).  Gog  coma 
forth  from  the  distant  north  (itsiviii,  15;  xixii,  J), 
the  prince  of  Roth,  Meshech,  and  Tubal  (apparently 
aim  orSi™),wilh  bin  ariny  of  cavalry  (xisviil,  IS), 
marching  against  the  people  of  Israel,  where  he  is  mi- 
raculously encountered  (x.xxviii,  17-23}  and  annlhlla- 
tad  (xxxix,  l-8>  In  the  later  traditioD  which  sprang 
fttim  Etekiel's  descriptkin.  Gog  along  with  Magog  r«p- 
reaenls  the  mixed  popalatbn  of  the  north,  the  Scythi- 
am,  Caucasians,  etc.  (3.)  Gog  Is  Che  name  of  the 
country-  of  the  people  Gog,  i.  e.  of  the  Scythiana ;  liut 
this  only  in  the  somewhat  modified  language  of  the 
Apocalyptic  seer  (Kev.  xx,  8,  riuy,  togfther  with  Ma- 
fuy),  as  it  has  become  a  geographical  name  in  Arabic 
likewise;  and  this  corresponds  wilh  the  aiaertioni  of 
other  Oriental  authors,  in  whose  traditions  this  people 
occupv  an  important  place,  aa  the  name  of  a  coantrv 
(see  D'Herbelflt,  Biil.  Or.  p.  &;'S). 

Interpreters  have  given  very  different  explanations 
irf  the  terms  Gog  and  Magog ;  bnl  they  have  generally 
understood  Ihcm  aa  symbolical  expressions  for  the 
heathen  nations  of  Asia,  or  more  particularly  for  the 
Scythians,  a  vague  knowledge  of  whom  seems  to  have 
reached  the  Jews  in  Palestine  about  that  period.  Thus 
Josaphua  (Atil.  i,  6,  B)  haa  dropped  the  Hebrew  word 
Magog,  and  rendered  it  by  'StiSai;  and  so  does  Je- 
rome, while  Suidas  renders  it  by  Hi^oni — a  dilTerence 
that  matters  hot  little  in  the  main  question,  since  £ci<- 
Oat,  in  the  ancient  authors,  is  tut  a  collective  name 
for  the  northern  bat  partially-known  tribea  (Celbrius, 
Notil.  ii,  76S  sq.);  >nd,  imieed,  as  sncb  a  collective 
name,  ^Vd^ii;  seems  also  to  indicute  in  the  Hebrew  (be 
tribes  about  the  Caucasian  mountains  (comp.  Jerome 
on  Ezek.  ibid.).  Bochart  {Phal.  tii,  13)  supports  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  though  liy  but  very  precarious 
etymologies.  Acconling  to  Reineggo  {Detcrip.  of  Ikt 
timcaiiu,  ii,  70).  some  of  the  Caucasian  people  call 
their  mountains  Gog,  and  the  highest  northern  points 
Magog.  The  Arabiansare  of  opinion  thitthedescend- 
ants  of  Gog  and  Magog  Inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  beyond  the  Tartars  and  Sciavonians,  and  they 
put  I'ofuj  and  Moju]  always  in  conjunction,  thereby 
indicating  the  extreme  points  of  north  and  north-east 
of  Asia  (Bayer,  in  Commad.  Atai.Prlrof.  i).  Nor  are 
theiB  wanting  interpreters  who  understand  by  the  Gog 
of  Revelations  the  anti-Christ,  and  brthe  GogofEie- 
kiel  the  Goths,  nbo  invaded  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
Gth  century  of  the  Christian  nra.  (Sea  Ihindentad, 
(iq;  <(  .Viiyo;,  Lips.  1663 ;  ZriltiAr.f.tdttmlh.ThtiA. 
18SS,  p.  111.)  In  the  Apocalypse  these  names  appear 
to  symbolize  some  future  barbarian  or  infidel  enemy 
that  is  to  arise  si^lnst  Chiistianlty  (Sloart'a  Couunenf, 
ad  loc.).    See  Maooo. 

aogeily,  Daniet,  J^hn,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist 
misMoiur}-  and  scholar,  was  bom  in  London  Id  Angnat, 
ITOI,  and  at  fourteen  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Society.  He  sbowedsigns  of  remarkable  talent, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  a  local  preacher.  In  1818 
ho  was  sent  to  Ceylon  to  take  charge  of  the  Wesleyan 
mission  press  at  Colombo.  In  1822  be  entered  the 
regular  missionary  service,  and  was  one  of  the  Urat 
missionaries  to  preach  extempore  in  Cingalese.  He 
devoted  hijiself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  the  country,  especially  the  Poll,  which  is,  to  the 
Buddhist,  what  Sanscrit  ia  to  the  Brahmin.  He  was 
the  drat  European  who  gave  any  critical  or  scientific 
study  to  this  dialect.  In  1834  he  was  sUtioned  at 
Madura,  where  he  had  special  opportunities  to  study 
Piili  under  learned  native  priests.  He  arranged  about 
15,000  words  for  a  dictionary,  and  aucceeded  in  hav- 
tag  copies  made  of  oil  the  aacred  books,  with  their 
glosses.  This  copy  ia  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Wesleyan  misaion.   In  1838  Hr.  Gogerly  became  chair- 
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man  of  the  mission,  and  afterwirda  ganeisl  (operia- 
tendent.  The  government  appointed  him  one  of  tk« 
Central  School  Commission  of  Ceylon.  Id  1822  be 
had  become  one  of  the  tranalalura  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Uilile  Society,  and  the  Cingalese  vanion  ia 
largely  due  to  his  labors.  Everj'  word  of  all  the  wli- 
tJoDs  of  the  Bible  printed  by  the  society  pairatMJ  nndor 
his  eye  as  editor  ind  corrector.  Amoag  bis  most  im- 
portaat  literary  labors  were  contributions  to  the  Jatt- 
aol  o/rk  Aoyo/  Atiatic  Soatt),  and  to  other  periedi. 
cals,  In  illustration  of  the  F&li  literature  of  Buddbun. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Ceylon  branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Ae  a  polemic  work  againat 
Buddhism,  he  published CArulMiH/Vq^iqii^ift',-  tit  Hr- 
idmca  and  Doctriita  of  At  ChnMian  Beli^im :  tn  Cin- 
galese (Colombo,  ^'Cileyan  Alison  Preu,  IS«2).  A 
native  gentleman  offered  lirtydnllan  for  a  BuiMbkt 
refuUtlon  of  this  work,  but  it  never  has  appeared.  Mr. 
Gogerly  died  September  6. 1863.  Both  io  England 
and  France,  he  was  recognised  as  the  master  of  Pali 
liteniture.  Ills  writings  on  the  subject  are  to  Ix  col- 
lected, it  is  aaid,  and  published  in  Paria. — Loixfoa  Qmtr. 
ftrly  Revieir,  April,  1863,  art.  v. 

Ooguet.  AkToike-tve»,  a  French  JaritoMianlt, 
was  bom  at  Paris  Jan.  18, 1716,  and  became  cdddkI- 
lor  to  tho  parliament  of  Paris.  He  apfdied  hioMBlf 
closely  to  literature,  and  especially  to  historical  stoA- 
ies.  His  name  is  chiefly  preserved  by  his  great  woifc 
Origint  da  LoU,  dn  Arli,  tt  da  Scieicti,  eiei  la  Am- 
CKM  Paipla  (S  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1758,  iti  whinh  be 
was  assisted  by  his  frknd  Fugire).  It  treats  the  hL~ 
tory  of  civilitation  among  the  AMvrians,  ItabylonK 
ans,  EgyptbuB,  Phceniciant,  and  tho  early  Greeks,  in 
vol.  1 ;  and  in  vol.  il,  the  period  from  the  death  at  Ja- 
cob to  tho  establishment  of  monarchy  aniong  Ibe  He- 
brews, with  the  usages,  etc.  of  the  Lydisas  and  Phryg- 
ians, with  the  states  of  Greece  and  tbe  people  of 
Crete.  The  third  volume  carries  the  subject  down  to 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  upon  the  some  plan  as  tbe  Mb- 
er  two.     Goguel  adds  also  diuertatiau 
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on  the  antiquitiea  of  the  Babylonians.  Egj'ptiana,  and 
Chinese;  on  Sanchoniitho;  and  on  the  aotbenticitr 
and  antiquity  of  tbe  book  of  Job.  fjoguet  died  in 
1758.  Hit  work  has  passed  through  several  edhfaof 
in  France,  of  which  tbe  last  is  that  of  Paris,  1809,  S 
vols.  8vo.  There  ia  an  English  translation.  Oriffim  of 
Laat,  etc.  (Lond.  1776,  S  voU.  8vo).— f.jfia*  C^idap^ 
dia ;  Hocfer,  tfouv.  Biog.  Grniralf,  xxi,  TS. 

Qolm  is  thought  to  be  the  proper  name  of  >  peo- 
ple in  northern  Palestine  (0711,  Cojrim',  Joah.  jcii,  U; 
Sept  rwir>,Vnlg.J«iito<,A.V.  "nations"),  who«  king 
lived  at  (^Igal  (q.  r.).  A  similar  designation  ia  em- 
ployed also  In  Gen.  xiv,  1  respecting  Tidal  (q.  v.\ 
"king  of  nations"  (Sept.  iSni.Vulg.  gnriei).  It  h, 
however,  the  universal  term  da  OeimLEa  (q.  ▼.). 

QotiiK.J<n'ATHAii,D.D..a  Baptist  minister,  aias  bora 
at  Reading,  Vt.  March  7, 1786,  and  gradoaleda t  Brown 
Dniverslty  in  1809.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  whila 
a  member  of  college,  and  puimed  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Messer,  then  presideot 
of  the  college.  Dr.  Messer's  orthodoxy  was  notabsrc 
suspicion,  and  Mr.Odng  became  unsettled  in  bia  doc- 
trinal views  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  and  Anally  be- 
came solidly  grounded  in  "  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Kribr- 
mation."  He  was  ordained  In  1811,  and  aettlad  at 
Cavendish,  Vt.  At  this  time,  out  of  forl}--five  Bap- 
tist ministers  in  that  sUte,  he  waa  the  only  one  wba 
had  been  liberally  edacated,  and  had  an  extenain  in- 
flnence.  Ho  was  called  In  1815  to  Worcester,  Maaa. 
Here  his  labors  were  the  means  of  building  op  ■  large 
and  efficient  church.  He  took  an  active  interett  ii 
public  education,  and  aided  in  founding  the  Newton 
Theologloal  Institution.  A  journey,  in  1831 ,  into  what 
waa  then  "the  West,"  awakened  his  interest  in  boor 
miasionai7  enterpriMa.    The  AmerkaD  B^tiat  Booi 
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HiuionuT  Soeictf  w>«  fonn«d  Che  following  jur,  and 
Ur.  Going  wai  uppoiDled  corresponding  wcretaiy. 
After  five  years'  succeasfiil  service,  be  accepted  i  csU 
tothepnuideacfofGranTilleCoIleKe,  Ohio,  now  Den- 
iaon  Univenitj.  His  ■diiiinistntioa  of  Uie  eoUege 
did  much  to  give  it  >  BubMantial  foundatloii  and  to  in- 
au  re  JU  healtit  mi  growth.  He  died  Nor.  9, 1844.  He 
was  strong,  acUte,  inijeratigable,  and  bis  whole  energy 
waa  kindled  by  ■  panion  for  uiefiilnesi.     (L  £.  &) 

Go'lan  (Hell.  Golim',  "f^M,  exiU  accord,  to  Geaen., 
bat  ctrth  accoid.  to  FUrst;  StpL  TaiXuvi  once  Go- 
ion',  liif,  "teri"  at  Josh,  xxl,  27,  Sept.  PiaXuv),  a 
Ci^  of  Basban  (Deat.  iv,  23)  allotted  out  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasaeh  east  to  the  Geribonite  Lev ites  (Josh, 
xni,  27  ;  I  Cbron.  vi,  71).  and  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  esEt  of  the  Jordan  (xx,  8).  We  And  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  it  in  Scripture;  aod  Chough  Kuseblus 
«i]d  Jerome  say  it  wai  still  an  important  place  in  their 
tlnie((MonKM(.  s.  V.  rnuXui',  Gaalon;  Keland,  Ai^nf. 
p.  SIS),  its  very  site  is  now  anknown.  The  word  is 
recugniMd  in  the  present  Jau^,  mentioned  by  Barck- 
hardc  iS^ria,  p.  2»6)  aa  giving  name  lo  a  district  lying 
cut  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  composed  of  the  an- 
cient Gialonitia,  with  part  of  Baahui  and  Argob  (see 
also KobinsoD'sAuenrcAaiiiii, SOS, 812;  Append,  p.  149, 
16i).  IC  is  indeed  clear  that  the  Gaulonitis  of  thi 
later  Jewish  bislory  mnsC  have  included  part  of  the 
more  ancient  Basban,  if  Golan  gave  name  to  the  prov- 
ince, seeing  that  Golan  IT  as  certainly  in  Baahan.  The 
citj-  ilaelf  may  have  been  situated  on  fcff  el-Ferai. 
which,  ahbough  destitute  of  ruins,  is  the  most  promi- 
neut  part  of  tbe  Jebel  Helab  tbaC  principally  consti' 
tatca  tha  modem  district.  Some  have  supposed  Chat 
the  village  uf  A'oua,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Jaulan, 
anwDd  which  are  est«n»ive  rains  (see  Porter,  l/ondb. 
for  Sgr-  and  Palal.),  is  idenUcal  with  the  ancient  Go- 
lan; tiut  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence; 
and  Nawa,  besides,  is  much  too  tar  t«  the  easCM  ard. 

Some  difficnlty  has  been  suggested  as  arising  from 
tbe  fact  that  the  Jndas  whom  Joscpbua  ^AtU.  xviii,  I, 
1)  calls  a  GauloniU  Is  called  l>.v  Luke  (Acts  v,  S7)  a 
Galilean.  This  is  the  more  rcmatkaliie,  as  Juecphas 
elsewhere  (ITin-,  ii,  20,  1)  carefully  diiCiDgaishes  Gal- 
ilee and  Gaulonitis.  Yet  be  himself  elfcwhere  calls 
this  very  Judas  a  GalilBan(.4n(.  xviii,  1,6;  ;ii,6,2; 
Hnr,ii,'9, 1).  Itis.rroni  tbix,  probable  that  Jndas  had 
a  double  cognomen,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  born 
in  Gaulonitlp,  but  lisd  been  brought  up  or  dwelt  in 
Galilee ;  as  Apollonios,  although  an  Egyptian,  yet  was, 
from  his  place  of  residence,  called  Rhodins  (sec  Kui- 
nOl,  u  Ad.  T,  87).     See  Jcdas  (the  GAt.iL.EAK). 

The  city  ofGalan  is  several  times  referred  to  by  Jo- 
aephas  (rauXavij,  War,  i,  4,  4,  and  8);  he,  however, 
snore  IVeqnently  speaks  of  tbe  province  which  took  its 
name  fttini  It.  VnulmitU  (rorXartrii).  When  Che 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown  by  the  Assj-risns, 
and  Che  dominion  of  the  Jews  in  llashan  ceased,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aboriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  iiubjcc- 
tion,  but  never  annihilated,  rose  again  to  some  pover, 
and  rent  the  coontry  into  provinces.  Two  of  these 
provinces  at  least  were  of  ancient  origin  [see  Tracho- 
NiTis  and  Hadrah],  and  had  been  distinct  principal- 
ities previous  to  tbe  time  when  Og  or  bis  predecessgrs 
united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before  the  Baliylo- 
nish  captivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish  history  as 
one  kingdom  ;  but  subsequent  lo  that  period  it  is  spo- 
ken of  as  divided  into  four  provinces-  Ganlanitis,  Tra- 
cbonitis,  Aoranitis,  and  BatanBa(.los<phuB,  Anl.  iv,  6, 
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iv,  1, 1).      It  seen 

to  power  It  lacaine  the  head  of  a  large  province,  the 
e:itent  of  which  Is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Joic- 
phus,  especially  when  his  statements  are  compared 
with  the  modern  divisiana  of  Baahan.  It  lay  east  of 
Galilee  and  north  of  GadariUs  (Gadant,  Josephi 
War,  Ui,  8, 1).     r        ■ 


'  eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  El-Hnsa, 
'  end  the  province  attached  Co  it,  were  included  in  Gan- 
lanitis  (tPi"",  iv,  1, 1).  Uul  the  boundary  uftho  prav* 
inces  of  GadaTs  and  Gamala  must  evidently  have  been 
the  river  Hierumax,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The  Jordan,  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at  Dan  and  Cstsarea- 
Pbilippl.  formed  the  weatera  boundary  {War,  iii,  3,  6). 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
modem  province  of  Jaatait  (the  Arabic  fomt  of  the 
Hebrew  '^y\i,  from  which  Is  derived  tbe  Greek  ran- 
Xuvirif;)  correspond  so  ta  with  those  of  Gaulsnitisi 
we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  their  northern 
and  eastern  bounduries  are  alio  identical.  Jaolan  ia 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the  ancient  llutwi), 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Hauran  [q.  v.].  The  principal 
cities  of  Gaulanitis  were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Ju- 
lias or  BeCbssida  (Mark  viii,22),  Selencia,  and  Sogane 
(JosephBB,  ITar,  Hi,  8, 1,  and  6 ;  iv,  1, 1). 

The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  ii  a  Sat  and  fert'de 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant 
grass.  It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name  Miiltar 
pa-iB)  is  given  in  1  Kings  xx,  28,  26— "the  plain" 
in  which  tbe  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  tbe  Israel- 
ites, near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  atood  upon  the  site  of 
the  modem  Fik  (Stanley,  App.  §  6;  Porter,  Handbwi 
I  for  Syr.  and  I'ai.  p.  426).  Tbe  western  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis, along  Che  sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  rugged,  and 
bare.  It  is  upwards  of  2fi00  feet  in  height,  and  when 
seen  from  tbe  city  of  Tiberias  rescmblei  a  mountain 
range,  though  in  realitv  it  is  only  the  supporting  wall 
oftbe  plateau.  Itwas  this  remarkable  featnn  which 
led  tbe  ancient  gtognipbers  lo  suppose  that  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Gilead  was  Joined  to  Letunon  (Reland, 
p.  M2).  Further  north,  along  the  bank  of  the  Upper 
Jordan,  the  plateau  breaks  down  In  a  series  of  terraces, 
which,  though  samowbat  rocky,  are  covered  with  rich 
soil,  and  clothed  in  spring  with  Che  most  luxuriant 
herbage,  spangled  witb  multitudes  of  bright  and  heao- 
Clful  flowers.  A  range  of  kiw,  round-topped,  picto- 
reaque  hills  extends  southward  for  nearly  twenty  miles 
from  the  baso  of  Herman  along  the  wcetem  edge  of 
the  plateau.  These  are  In  places  covered  with  no- 
ble forests  of  prickly  oak  and  tetrbinth.  Gaulanitis 
was  once  densely  populated,  but  it  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely deserted.  Among  the  towns  and  villages  which 
it  once  contained  are  ttM  left  the  names  oflSr  placea, 
all  of  which,  with  the  excepUon  of  about  elmn.  are 
now  nninhabiled.  Only  a  few  patches  of  Ita  soil  aro 
cultivated ;  and  the  very  best  of  ita  pasture  is  lost — 
the  tender  gnus  of  early  spring.  The  Bocks  of  the 
Turkmans  and  el-Fadbl  Arabs— tbe  only  tribes  that 
remain  permanently  in  this  region — are  not  able  to 
consume  it;  and  the  'Anazeh.  Ihnse  "children  oftbe 
East"  who  spread  over  the  land  like  locusts,  and 
"  whose  camels  aro  without  number"  (Judg.  vU,  12), 
only  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  May.  At  that  sea- 
son tbe  whole  country  is  covered  with  them — thwr 
black  tents  pitched  in  circles' near  Che  fountains,  tlieir 
cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain,  and  their  fierce 
oaiaiiers  roaming  far  and  wide,  "their  band  against 
every  man,  and  ever)-  man's  hand  againit  them." 

history  of  Gaulanitis,  see  Porter's  Ilimdtootjor  S^Ha 
and  Faltl.  p.  29S,  ilA,  4G1,  631 ;  Fire  i'ta't  to  Damat- 
cu,  ii,  SAO ;  Journal  nfaac.  UI.  vi,  '»2 1  Hiicckhardl's 
Trav.  in  ^jrrsa,  p.  277  ;  Wilson,  Landt  of  Hitit,  ii,  819 ; 
Thomson. /jittdaii(J&Dt,il,  12  aq.;  Scbwari,  PateM. 
p.  'lid.     See  BasiiaK. 

Gold  (Gr.  XP''0''C  nr  ifpintioi',  the  last  being  proh. 
a  diminutive  oftbe  former  and  mora  general  term,  and 
therefore  expressing  gold  in  a  small  piece  or  qnantily, 
especially  as  vrrougbt,  e.  g.  a  golden  omament,  1  Pet. 

|iil,Si  Rev.XTll,4;  [xviii,  16;]  or  gold  coin.  Acts  iii, 
6;  XX,  88;  1  Pet.  i,  18;  but  also  used  of  the  metal 

I  generally,  Heb.  Ix,  4 ;  1  Pet.  i,  7 ;  Gev.  Iii,  18 ;  xxl. 
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IB,  SI),  the  moat  valuble  of  m>Ul<,  from  Its  eolai. 
lustre,  weight,  ductllit}-,  and  otber  DHfiil  properliei 
(Plinv,  H.  If.  xixiii,  19).  A>  it  ig  only  procured  in 
small  quBntitieg,  its  value  is  less  lisble  to  change  than 
that  of  other  inelalg,  and  this,  with  ita  other  qualities, 
has  la  aii  ages  rendered  it  peculiarly  available  lor 
coin.  There  are  six  Hebrew  words  used  to  denote  it, 
■nd  four  of  tbem  OCCdc  in  Job  xxviil,  15,  16,  17. 

1.  Sni,  tohai',  the  commoD  name,  connected  witli 
Snx.  UakA'  (to  it  sdlrxe),  as  Germ,  geld,  from  gelb, 
yellow.  Tarious  epithets  an  applied  to  it,  as  "line" 
(3  Chivn.  iii,  B),  "rellned"  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  18), 
"puw"  (Exod,  xjtv,  11),  In  oppnition  to  these, 
"beaten  gold"  (Uins  't)  is  probably  niixrd  gold; 
Sept,  Anroc  ;  used  of  Solomon's  shields  (1  Kings  x, 
IE).  In  Job  xxxTii,  22  jt  la  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "fair 
weathers"  Sept.  yifi)  xpvaavyoiivTa  (comp.  Zech.  Iv, 
12).  The  cocretpondini;  Chald.  word  ii  3n^,  dtiab' 
(Dan.  ii,  32 1  iii,  1,6, 7). 

2,  "lisp,  itgm''  (Job  xxvlii,  16),  elaewhare  as  an  ep- 
ithet, -'no,  tagvr'  (Sept.  tiiiukiov),  either  from  its 
eompaetneti,  or  as  being  inelMnf  or  treasured,  1.  e. 
Ane  gold  (1  Kinga  vl,  SO ;  vii,  49,  etc.).  Many  names 
of  precinu  substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  ^- 
niiying  concealment,  as  yt>SO^  (Gen.  xliii,  23,  A.  V. 

8.  IB,  poz',  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii,  IT; 
Psa.  iiix,  10;  xs,  S;  ox,  127;  Ptov.  viil,  19j  Cant. 
T,I1,16;  lBa.]iiii,12;  Liun.iv,2;  invariably  "fine* 
[once  "pure"]  gold),  probably  from  tlO.puiai',  t 
$tporale.  BoMnmbller  (_Altert]aiBut.  Iv,  49)  makes  it 
come  froDi  a  Syriac  root  meinmg  lo^  or  massy ;  but 
lin=  (2  Chron.  ix,  17)  corresponds  to  »t?0  (1  Kings 
K,  IS).  The  Sept.  nnder  it  by  XiBoe  riytot,  xponioy 
ain-|iai'<Isa.  xiii,  12;  Theodet.JirifSovi  comp.  Thuc. 
il,  IS ;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  19,  otnuwi).  In  Tsa.  cxix,  127, 
the  Sept,  render  it  rosntcov  (A.V,  "Sae  gold");  but 
ScbieusnetbapiHly  conjectures  to  waZmv,  the  Hebrew 
word  being  adopted  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  xpt'Vuc 
(TSct.  s.  v.  ri-raZ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ^aJioO- 

4.  IXa,  lelmr  (Job  ixivi,  19,  flg.  of  ridUt),  or 
-<:^,  U'Ufr,  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
SXii,24;  SepLairufiov;  A.V.  "joWaa  doat"). 

The  poetical  names  for  gold  are ; 

6.  01^3,  fa'Mem  (also  implying  something  caietalrd 
or  uparalrd.  Job  xxviii,  16, 19 ;  xxxi,  !1 ;  Psa.  xlv, 
9;  Prov.  xxv,  12;  Cant  v,  11;  Lam.  iv,  1;  Dan.  x, 
6{  Stpt.  xi""'"" i  iiDd  !■>  Isa.xili,12  Xi9oe  iroAvri- 
X,l). 

6.  7'^n,  c*nnirt'  =  "dug  out"  (Prov.  vlii,  10, 18), 
a  general  "name  (Prov,  ill,  H;  xvi,  16;  Zech.  ix,  3) 
wliirh  bas  become  special  (Psa.  Ixviii,  IS,  where  it 
cannot  mean  gem»,  as  some  suppose,  Bochart,  Hitrot. 
it,  9).     Miduelis  connect!  tlie  word  with  the  Greek 

Ould  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen. 
11, 11).  Pliny  attributes  tlie  discovery  of  II  (at  Monnl 
Pangans),  and  the  art  of  working  it  to  Cadmus  (ff. 
N.  vii,  57);  and  his  statement  is  adopted  by  Clemens 
AlexandrinUB  (Stromal.  I,  363,  ed.  Pott.).  It  was  at 
flrst  chiefly  used  for  ornaments,  etc.  (Gen.  xxiv,  22) ; 
and  although  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  "very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii,  2), 
yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  u»ed  in  purrhaut,  is  made  till 
after  his  return  from  Egj-pt-  Coined  money  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients  (e.  g.  Homer,  It.  vii,  478)  till  a 
comparatively  late  period ;  and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs 
gold  in  represented  as  lieing  weighed  in  rings  for  com- 
mercial purposes  [comp.  Gen.  xliii,  21).  No  coins  sre 
found  in  the  ruins  cf  Egj-pt  or  Assyria  (Layard's  ffm. 
ii,4ie).  "Even  go  lata  as  the  time  of  David  gold  was: 
not  naed  as  a  standard  of  valu^  but  was  considered  I 
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merely  as  a  very  pradoBi  Biticia  of  GOmmcree,  and  WW 
iBtiglud  like  other  articles"  (Jahn,  Bi6i.  ArdL^  lU; 
comp.  1  Chron.  xxi,  26). 

Gold  waa  extremely  abundant  In  ancient  tioMa  (1 
Chron.  xxli,  14 ;  Nah.  ii,  9 ;  Dan.  Iii,  1) ;  but  tbis  did 
not  depreciate  its  value,  because  of  the  enoriDOui  qnaik. 
titles  consumed  by  the  wealthy  in  fnniituR,  c4c^  (1 
Kings  vi,  23;  x,  passim ;  CanL  iii,  9,  10;  Eslh.  i.  C; 
Jer.  X,  9 ;  comp.  Homer,  Od.  xix,  66 ;  Uerod.  ti,  BS). 
Probably,  too,  the  artof  gilding  was  known  exlcoaiv*- 
ly,  being  applied  even  lo  the  battlements  of  a  eky 
(Herod,  i,  98 ;  and  other  authorities  quiited  by  Lji%  brI, 
ii,  264).  Many  tons  of  gold  were  Fpcnt  in  the  btdM- 
Ing  of  Uie  Temple  alone,  though  the  expression  plim^ 
lemu  oi  stoHt  (2  Chron.  i,  IS)  may  be  contidered  as 
hyperbolical.  It  is,  however,  conllrmed  by  the  bistoty 
of  the  otber  Asiatic  nations,  and  more  especially-  W 
the  Persians,  that  the  period  referml  to  really  aboand- 
ed  in  gold,  which  was  imparted  In  vast  masses  ma 
Africa  and  tfae  Indies  (Heeren,  fdrtn,  i.  1.  37  aq.). 
The  queen  of  SheUt  brought  with  her  (from  Armliia 
Felix),  among  other  preaents,  120  takul*  of  gold  (* 
Chron.  ix,  9). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  prodncing  gaU 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix.  2H :  x,  I : 
Job  xxvill,  16 1  in  Job  xsli,  24  the  word  OpUr  is  used 
for  gold).  Gold  is  not  fbund  In  Arabia  now  (Niebahr's 
Tnmli,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be  (Artemidor.  ap.  Str»- 
bo,  xvi,  3, 18,  where  be  speaka  of  an  Arabian  riveT 
li/^yfia  xp^^oO  KaTafipaivy  Dlodorus  siso  says  tbat 
it  was  found  there  native  (drvpov)  in  good-siwd  nng- 
I  gets  (^wXapia).  Soma  suppose  that  Ophir  was  an 
I  Arabian  port  to  which  gold  was  brought  (compat*  i 
Chron.  ii,  7;  ix,  10).  Other  gold-bearing  coantriH 
were  Uphai  (Jer.  x,  9 ;  Dan.  x.  6),  rarvoim  (2  Cbnm. 
ill,  6),  and  (at  least  primevally)  Havibili  (Gen.  fi, 
11).  No  traveller  in  Palestine  makes  any  mi-ntiaa 
of  gold  except  Dr.  Edward  D.Cbirke.  At  the  Ii^ 
of  Ti>ierias,  be  observes,  "  Native  gold  wat  foand  het* 
formerly.  We  noticed  an  appearance  of  this  kind,  Itnt. 
on  account  of  Its  trivial  nature,  neglected  to  pay  prop- 
er attention  to  it,  notnitbstandinR  the  hints  giTcn  by 
mo™  than  one  writer  upon  the  subject"  However, 
for  every  practical  purpOM,  it  may  be  said  tbat  Pales- 
tine has  no  gold.  It  Is  always  spoken  of  by  the  Jew- 
ish writers  as  a  foreign  product.  As  gold  was  vef^ 
common,  relativel)',  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  date, 
much  of  that  In  the  hands  of  the  early  Hebreirs  was 
'  probably  obtained  tfaence  (Exod.  xil,  88;  xxxii,  3,4; 
j  xxxviii.  24). 

Hetaiinrgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Psa.  Ixri. 
10;  Prov.  xvii,  3;  iivii,  81;  and  in  Isa.  xlvi,  6  tbe 
trade  of  goldsmith  (compan  Judg.  xvii,  4,  ri1^£)  ja  ■!■ 
luded  to  in  connection  with  the  overiaving  of  idola 
with  gold-leaf  (RoHnmUller'a  Ui»B-aU  <•/  Scriptmrt,  p. 
46-^1).    See  GoLDSMirti. 

Gold,  In  the  Scriptures,  istbs  s}*mbol  of  great  -valoe, 
duration,  incormptibilily,  and  sbeugth  (Isa.  xiii,  IS; 
Um.Iv,2;  2  Tim.  ii,  20;  Prov.  xviii,  11;  Job  xxxvi. 
19).  InDan.il,S8,theBabylonlan  emplTelsa-'li^ 
of  gold,"  so  called  on  account  of  ita  great  riches  ;  aad 
Babylon  was  called  by  Isaiah,  as  in  onr  versioii.  "tbs 
golden  city"  (xiv.  4),  bnt  more  properly  "tfae  exaet- 
ress  of  gold."  In  Eccles.  xil,  6,  some  explain  tb«  «x. 
pression  "or  tbe  golden  bowl  be  broken"  of  thehnaiaa 
head  or  skull,  which  Tesambles  a  bowl  in  fonn.  In 
Rev.  iv,  4,  '*tbe  elders,"  and  ix,  T,  "the  iocusta,  has 
on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold."  In  the  co&tame  of 
the  East,  a  linen  tnrbsn  with  a  gold  omameat  waa 
reckoned  a  crown  of  gold,  and  is  so  called  in  the  lai^ 
gnage  of  Scripture  (Lev.  viii.  9).  Gold  denotes  ajdrit- 
ually  tbe  redeeming  merits  of  Christ  (Rev.  iii,  18;  "I 
connssl  thee  to  buy  nf  me  gold  tried  in  tbo  fire,  tbat 
thou  mayst  be  rich"),  though  othen  interpret  it  of 
being  rich  in  good  works  before  God.  In  1  Cor.  iH. 
IS,  it  seems  to  denote  slncen  believers,  built  into  tka 
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irUUaii  Cliurcb,  who  will  lUnd  the  tttj  IriiL    Su 

Oolden  Calf  (n=9^  Vi;,  t'gtl  matthiM',  a  dter. 
agr,  EKod.  zxxli,  4,  8;  Deut.  ix,  16;  Keh.  Ix,  19, 
.  a  calf,  a  molUn  JmoKe,  and  tberefore  mauiTe,  not 
mere  wooden  idol  plaUd  with  gold),  an  idolatioiu 
;>reaeiitatloii  of  »  youDK  bnlloek,  which  th«  Iiraelites 
-nud  at  MoDDl  Sinai  (Exod.  xiz[l,  S  iq. ;  eompare 
a.  cvi,  19 :  Acti  vil,  89  iq.),  interdicted  by  JeboTah 
((Dgtlfiibere,  PtnleU.  i,  159] ;  *nd  evenluall;,  in  the 
ne  of  Jemboain  I  of  the  kin|{doin  of  lanrl.  etactcd 
to  a  national  object  of  worehip  (1  Kings  lii,  28  aq. ; 
King*  X,  29 1  comp.  xvii,  16 ;  Hoa.  viii,  btq.;  i,b; 
•bit  i,  5)  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (q.  v.).  See  Imaoe. 
n  symbol  waa  undoubtedly  bcnowed  ftom  Egypt 
DDip.Eiek.  XX.T,  S',  AcM  vi,B9:  see  Philo,  ii,  IGO; 
cnjften I •€!({,  Ptatat.  1,  156  iq.),  where  liTing  bul- 
tk),  ApU  (q.  v.).  aa  ■  living  svmbcil  of  bidi  (Plu- 
Tch,  IM.  33)  in  Memphis  (Hen^.  lii,  3S ;  Diod.  Sic.  ' 
:i ;  Stnlio,  ivij,  SD5),  and  Mitetdt  (q.  v.)  as  a  rep- 
•eolation  of  the  aun-god  [see  Eotpt]  at  Hellopolls 
>iod.  Sic.  I,  n ;  Stralio,  xvii,  908),  wen  objects  of 
onbip  (see  Jablontky,  And.  jEggpl.  i,  132  sq. ;  2S8 
|. :  Creuzer,  SyitAU.  i,  180  sq.).  One  of  tfaete  two, 
wibly  Apis  (Lactaiit.  liutU,  It,  10;  Jeroma,  in  Hot. 
\  \b :  comp.  Spencer,  Ltg.  Ril.  ITcb.  1. 1, 1,  p.  S!  sq, ; 
■  ilali  ^^.  II,  ii,  p.  SI  sq. ;  Selden,  Dt  diu  fyr.  I, 
'.  p.  Kb  s<]. ;  Lengerke,  Ken.  p.  164),  but  more  prob. 
biy  Mnevis  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  M.  sei.  li,  97),  was 
le  model  of  the  golden  calf  which  (he  Itrselites  in 
le  deiert,  and  perhaps  Jeroboam  afterwanla,  set  np. 
<n  the  coatrajry,  Phllo  {ppp.  1,  STl),  with  whom  Mill 
Kttrrt.  Eacr.  p.  S09  sq.)  aj^rees,  aiiserts  that  the  Isra- 
litisb  calr  waa  an  Imibttion  of  the  Egyptian  Typlumi 
ul  this  view  waa  diclated  rather  by  theological  pre], 
dices  than  historical  conslderstlons.  Nevertheless, 
he  bovine  symbol  is  found  in  the  ornamentation  of 
Im  Temple  (Ezck.  t,  10 ;  1  Kings  vli,  29),  and  ti  one 
f  wide  prevalence  in  antiquity  (Movers,  PhSHie,  p. 
TSiiq.).     See  Chbbdbim. 

Bow  Moses  wai  alile  to  consome  the  golden  calf 
lilh  fire  (C;'^b),  and  reduce  it  to  powder  dnu,  pul- 
eriie),  as  aUted  in  Exod.  xx?(ii,  20,  ii  diScnlt  to  say ; 
sr  although  gold  readily  becomes  weak  and  to  some 
stent  friable  under  the  action  of  Are,  yet  it  is  by  no 
sesns  thus  burnt  to  snch  a  degree  as  lo  be  reducible 
a  diL-t,  and  be  aasceptible  of  dissolution  in  drink, 
lot  Interpreters,  e.  g.  Koaenmllller  {Sdiai.  ad  lac.), 
bink  of  same  chemical  process  (which  Hoae*  may 
»ve  leAnwil  in  I^pt,  Me  Wilkinson,  ^isctnsf  fjlypt- 
bridgm.  U,  136  sq.),  by  which  gold  may  have  been  cal- 
inrd,  and  so  have  been  triturated  as  a  melallie  salt. 
Hhcrs  (Ludwig,  Dt  modo  jiio  eanmimitiu  tit  a  Motu 
irnJu  aurrui,  Altdorf,  1745)  believe  that  Moses  beat 
hs  Sre^becked  f;t<\A  into  leavea,  and  then  ((rotrnd 
bew  into  line  particles  in  a  mill,  or  Aled  the  melted 
lold  into  dust  (tcohu  imrra ;  comp.  Joeephus,  Ant.fYii, 
',  A;  tee  Boehart,  /  urroi.  i,  368).  The  difficulty  lies 
a  the  double  procedure,  and  in  the  expreation  "  bnm- 
d  with  Are"  (SK^  >i'^ST^)i  which  doe*  not  seem  ap- 
ilicalil*  to  *  chemical,  but  rather  to  ■  mechanical  pro- 
••a.     Sm  C«Lr,  GoU)EK 

Oolden  City  (nsn^'^.  madiebaA':  Sept.  Jm- 
'veii^affr^Ci^olg-  Iritmtwn),  a  term  applied  as  an  ep. 
U»t  of  Bal^lon  (Isa.  xiv,  1\  and  occurring  nowhere 
'Im,  Some  derive  It  from  the  Aramieaii  =n^,  ffoU, 
»  a  Ttrb.ferm  (in  the  Hip.  part.  fam.)=soW.aiattiis, 
■♦•exactr™  of  gold,  a  not  inapt  emblem  of  the  Impo- 
'isl  mart  (parallel  brmistich  Vp,  grimilinff) ;  or  else  ~ 
>  heap  or  Imuary  of  gold  (r  pref.  formative  of  place). 
^(■ewnlus  prefers  with  hesitation  (T^.  flib.  p.  32V 
''X  ifler  Kimchi.  Aben.Kira.  etc.  Others  (so  FUrst. 
"4.  Ux.  t.  v.).  following  the  Targnms.  Sept..  Aqni- 
k  Syiiac,  and  Arab,  of  SadUs,  prefer  te  read  n=n^p, 
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maritbai'i  In  the  sense  of  Ofpretdon,  ftom  311^,  n» 
iab',  to  tean  (compare  Isa.  lii,  5,  where  W1  occun  In 
parallelism  with  D33).    See  BasTLon. 

Ooldeu  Legend  (Lat.  ^urea  Legtnda),  ■  collec- 
tion of  legendary  aecounta  of  saints,  long  vay  popu- 
lar, in  almost  all  the  European  Ungiugei.  It  wai 
compiled  by  a  Dominican,  James  de  Voragine,  alao 
written  Vragine  and  Varaglne.  about  A.D.  1280.  It 
has  177  sections,  each  giving  an  account  of  a  parlicB- 
lar  saint  or  festival.     It  Is  of  no  histralcal  ralne. 

Golden  NnmbeT,  the  nnmberin  the  rcclesiasti. 
cal  calendar  by  which  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  conse- 
queritly  the  time  of  Easter,  is  determined.  EasteiNla]' 
being  the  lint  Sunday  after  the  full  moon,  which  hap- 
pens npon  or  next  liter  the  ilst  of  March,  to  deter- 
mine the  time  of  Easter,  it  is  only  necessary  to  And 
out  the  pncise  time  of  the  above  full  moon.  As  at 
the  end  of  nineteen  years  tha  moon  returns  to  have 
her  changes  on  the  same  days  of  the  solar  year  and 
of  the  month  on  which  they  happened  nineteen  years 
befon,  it  follows  that  by  the  nsa  of  a  cycle  consisting 
of  nineteen  numbers,  the  varloaa  changes  of  the  moon 
for  ever}-  year  may  be  found  out  without  the  use  of 
astronomical  tables.  The  numbers  of  this  cycle,  f^m 
tbdr  great  usefulness,  were  usually  written  In  the  cal- 
endar in  ItUeri  i^geld:  hence  the  name,  golden  num- 
ber. Another  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  ia 
that  the  metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years  [see  Ciiri>- 
NOLOOf]  was  originally  en  gnved  In  lettenof  gold  on 
marble  columns.  The  rule  for  finding  the  golden 
number  for  any  particular  yeer  is,  "AdJlloAe  numbrr 
nf  yean,  and  diviiie  by  19;  tit  quotitnl  gicti  iMt  Duin- 
ier  ofesdri,  and  Ihe  remaindir  gica  lAt  goUm  number 
/or  tAal  yrar;  and  if  Iktrt  be  ao  rmainder,  Iktn  19 
u  lie  }oUn  nmitar,  ami  that  ytar  ii  <ht  lait  tf  tint 

Golden  Role,  a  rose  set  in  precious  stones,  con- 
secrated by  the  pope,  and  sent  to  crowned  heada  and 
others  whom  the  pope  delights  to  honor.  This  roaa 
was  first  sent  in  1366  by  Urban  V  to  Joan,  queen  of 
Sicily.  The  pope  conseciates  one  every  year  On  the 
4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  golden  rose  was  sent  to  the 
queenof  Spain  Just  liefore  her  downfall  in  1868. 

Oolden  'Wedge  (Ori,  itUunn',  Isa.  xiii,  1!  \  a 
poetical  term,  fine  ^d^  as  elsewhcn  rendered).  See 
Gold. 

Goldunttb  (ri-ix,  ttonph',  Neh.  lii,  8,  Si ;  laa. 
■1,19;  xll,T:  xtvi.ej  a/oBidir or jCnrr, as  elsewhere 
nndered),  a  mflttT  tjfgold  (i.  q.  7)^X^,  wiaUrrph',  "  ro- 
flner,"  Mai.  III.  2,  8).  See  Cold.  "  In  Neb.  iii,  31,  Ihe 
word  so  rendered  ('E"^!)  is  rather  a  proper  name,  Zor- 
PHI  (q.  v.).  "  The  use  of  gold  for  jewelrj'  and  vari- 
ous aniclcBof  luxury  dates  from  the  most  remote  ages. 
Pharaoh  having  '  arrayed'  Joseph  *  in  vestons  of  fine 
linen,  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck ;'  and  the  jew- 
etaofsiherand  gold  borrowed  from  the  Egipllans  by 
the  iFraelites  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt  (onl 
of  which  Ibe  golden  calf  wss  afterwards  made),  suffice 
to  prove  the  great  quantity  of  precious  metals  wrought 
at  that  time  into  female  omamrnti.  It  is  not  frinn 
Ihe  Scriptures  alone  that  the  skill  of  the  Egyptian 
goldsmiths  may  l»>  infemd;  the  sculpluns  of  TheI.ei 
end  Iteul-lliissan  afford  their  additional  testimony,  and 
the  numerous  gold  and  silver  vases,  Inlaid  work,  and 
Jewelry,  represented  in  common  use,  show  the  graat 
sdvancemeni  they  had  made  In  Ihis  branch  of  art.  At 
Beni-Hasssn,  the  process  of  washing  the  ore,  smelling 
orfuiingthemelalwiththe  help  of  the  blow-pipe,  and 
fashioning  it  for  ornamental  purposcfi.  weighing  it,  and 
takinu  an  account  of  the  quantity  so  made  Dp,  and 
other  occupations  of  the  goldsmilh,  are  npnsentedi 
but,  at  might  be  supposed,  these  subjects  menly  aat- 
Ace,  aa  they  were  Intended,  to  give  a  general  indica- 
tion of  the  goldsmith's  tivde,  without  attatnpting^ 


describe  the  mcuu  employed"  (WUkiruoa,  Anc.  ^gp- 1  however,  that  neither  Euiebins.  nor  C}-Til,  nor  JeiVDr. 

(fiou,  abridgment,  ii,  138  64.}.     See  MKTii.i.cllOV.        |  nor  any  of  the  earliest  hietorital  writer*  btct  »p««k  uf 

Golt-OCha  u  a  UIL      Yet  tU 

/  g  Willi  t  expression  must  have  be««ae 

current  at  ■  very  early  pe:i- 
od,  Tor  the  Bordeaux  pilgriB 
dvsfrilies  it  in  A.D.  333  « 
Montittimt  Golgtilm  (^llintr^. 
rium  A/trrotuf.,  ed.  Wi:ea«l.,  p. 
b93).  Dr.  Kobinson  su,-se«j 
that  the  idea  of  a  : 
Dated  in  the  fuctti 

ginning  oT  tbe  4tti  c 

the  cruciAiion  (0i6.  Au.  ii, 

flic). 


n  tbeU- 


EgjpOm  GaldimlUu. 


llda  Drje>a1rr  on  a  frame,  > ;  *  -  *-- 
bic,  jt.    The  hlemglrphlct'-" 
'-fAlhroujh  w^'-^  " ■ 


AlllfaeinromiBtion  the  Bi- 
ble gives  us  ret^atding  tbe  site 
._  ,.Jiiiiiun'^rf»hi    ■»'  Golgotha  may  be  stated  b 

, „.. M  rtnined,  and  the    a   few    words.       Christ    was 

dnjpi*i(j((f«e»a(*r,  united)  read'- goldtmtlh"  or  "worker  In  gold."  crucified  "without  the  gate" 

,   ,  ,  (Heb,  liii,  12),  '■nigh  tu  the 

Gorgotha  (i-oXyoSS,  for  Aram.  RPblM,  C«/pat    ^ny-'  (j„|,n  ^j^^  jq),  at  a  place  called  GolRotha  (SUu. 

la'  [comp.  Heb.  rOibi,  2  Kings  ix,  So],  lie  tbJi,  as  be-  .  xxvil,  8S),  and  apparently  leside  some  public   thor- 

ingglolular;  the  Syr.  version  has  ^D^aUa),  the  rulffur    onghfara  (ixvii,  SO)  leading  to  the  cQiiiitr>'  (Matfc 


!  XXV,  ai).     The  W 


iBlai] 


roclt  (JIark  x  ,      ,. 

j  (i'Jitiil),  at  the  plsce  of  crucifixion  (John  xlx,  -tl,  43). 
NeitUer  Gul){otha  nor  the  toml)  Is  ever  anerwaniti  men- 

:  tiuned  hy  any  ot  the  aacrcd  writers.  No  honor  leenu 
to  have  been  paid  to  them,  no  sanctity  attached  to 
Ihcm  during  the  apostolic  agtv  ot  tbat  which  immedi- 
stely  incceedeil  it.  It  ie  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century  that  we  find  any  oitcmnt  made  to  Sx  tbe 
position  of,  or  attach  sanctity  to  Uol)»>ltu.  Eusetrins 
then  infomis  us  that  the  emperor  Constantine.  "Del 
without  divine  adoKinilion,"  resolved  to  tincovcr  tlw 

it  over  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  had  erected  tm  the 
!>pDt  a  temple  of  Venus.  These  were  removed,  and 
the  tomb  and  Golgotha  Uid  bare.  A  maguitlceDi 
church  was  built  over  them,  and  conaecrated  in  A.D. 
635  iVil.  ConOmtia.  iii,  S6-33).  There  can  bo  little 
doubt  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepuirhre  tnxn- 
pies  tbe  site  of  that  hnilt  by  Conslantine.  The  oah 
writer  who  seriously  inipUfn^s  their  identity  is  Mr. 
rgusson  (_Et$ay  on  (Ae  (mcitTit  TnjngrajAi/  oJ'Jtrwm- 


le  of  the  spot  where  Jesus  n 

preted  by  the  evangelbts  ns  meaning  "  the  place  of  a 

skull,"  and  hence  interpreted  by  the  equivalent  term 

Calvarv  (Matt,  xxvij,  33 ;  Mark  xv,  ^j  John  x is, 

IT). 
Three  explanations  ofthis  name  have  been  given  : 

(1.)  A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  (see  Jerome  tn 

f^iitei.  v.  14;  EpUl.  ^Ivi ;  De  Sand.  Ijidt)  that  Adam 

«ii  buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  ekutl  it  derived 

Its  name,  and  that  at  the  crucifixion  tbe  drope  of 

ChristB  blood  Tell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 

life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  fay  Paul  in 

Eph.  V,  14  received  its  ftilHImeDI — ".'^wake,  thou  Adam 

tbat  ileepest"— so  the  old  versions  appear  to  have  run 

—"and  arise  ttom  the  dead,  for  Christ  shalt  touch 

thee"  (iirii^auiTii  for  i-Ki^aiiatt).     See  the  quolution  in 

Reland,  Palaut.  p.  8G0 ;  also  Kaewulf,  in  FjiTty  Travel- 

Un,  p.  39.     The  skull  commonly  lntnidiice.1  in  early 

pictures  of  the  crucifixion  tefen  to  this.     (2.)  Jerome 

says  elsewhere  (in  Matt,  xxvii,  33)  that  it  vita  ■  spot 

where  executions  ordinarily  took  place,  and  therefore 

abounded  in  skulla;  but,  Bccordingtotho  Jewish  law,    _  ..„_ ^ , _  ,.,  .,...,  -^ 

these  must  have  been  buried,  and  therefore  were  no  !  Um,  London,  1847),  who  asserts  that  Golgotha  was  on 
more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on  the  »pot  than  any  I  Mount  Horiah,  and  that  the  building  now  called  the 
uther  part  of  the  akelcton.  In  this  case,  too,  tbe  Greek  !  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  chnRh 
should  be  rorof  Kpavimv,  "of  skulls."  instead  of  iri>n-  j  erected  by  Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre:.  Be- 
fi'ov,  "of  a  skull,"  still  leas  a  "skull,"  as  in  the  Am-  neotb  its  dome  is  a  projecting  rock  with  a  cave  in  it; 
maic,  and  in  the  Greek  of  Luke.  If  this  had  been  <  this,  he  says,  is  tbe  real  tomb.  The  argnment*  on 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  there  is  no  reason  why  !  which  hia  theory  rests  are  mainly  archilpctutal.  aaA 
all  the  evangelists  should  have  been  so  explicit  in  I  are  unquestionably  forcible;  bnthistopographical  and 
the  name.  That  it  was  a  well-known  spot,  however,  |  historical  argument  Is  a  complete  Tailorc.  He  says 
has  been  inferred  by  many  from  the  way  in  which  1  the  site  was  tnnsterced  at  tbe  time  of  the  CraaadoB; 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  each  except  Matthew  j  but  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence-  Any 
having  the  definite  article— "the  place  Gnlgotha"—  one  who  baa  examined  on  the  spot  the  topt^rapbyef 
"  tbe  place  which  is  callefl  a  skull"— "the  place  (A.  V.  Itlount  Moriah,  and  who  has  closely  inspected  the  m». 
omits  the  article)  called  of,  or  after,  a  skull."  liiat  it !  sonry  of  the  missive  wall  which  surrounds  tbe  whole 
was  the  ordinaiy  spot  for  anch  purposes  bu  been  ai^  |  of  the  Haram  area,  must  see  that  this  theory  is  antmi- 
gied  fh>m  the  fhct  that,  to  those  at  least  who  carried  able.  The  only  point  to  be  settled  is,  wliether  the 
the  sentence  into  effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinarj-  ■  church  of  Constantine  stood  on  the  real  Golgotha, 
criminal ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  '  Eusebios  is  our  first  witness,  and  be  lived  30O  j-aars 
soMiers  in  "leading  him  away"  went  to  any  other  ,  after  the  crucifixion.  His  story  is  repeated  with  aooM 
than  the  usual  place  for  whnt  must  have  been  a  com-  I  changes,  and  numerous  embellishments,  by  subae- 
mon  operation.  But  the  act  of  crucifixion  was  so  qnent  writers  (Socrates.  H.  E.  i,  17 ;  Soaom.  II.  E.  n, 
common  a  punishment  among  the  Romans,  especially  .  1 ;  Theodoret,  Hil.  Eerl.  i,  18).  That  the  spot  ia  dow 
upon  Jews,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  performed  nl-  ,  marked  by  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  the  al- 
most anywhere.  See  Cnuc:iFixios.  (3.)  The  name  most  nniveraaliy  accredited  tradition  down  to  the  laM 
has  been  held  to  come  from  tbe  look  or  form  of  the  i  century;  for  though  many  were  struck  by  the  singulai 
spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and  skull-iihe,  and  therefore  a  .  position  of  the  church,  yet  they  got  over  that  tiifficiilty 
mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with  tbe  common  by  various  raoani  (Robinson,  Bit.  ffo.  i,  406).  The 
phrase  "Mount  Calvary."    It  must  be  remembered,    first  who  openly  opposed  the  tradition  was  Kurta,  ■ 
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Gemun  tnvellei  irbo  viiited  JerDulem  in  17SS.  H< 
wa>  followed  liy  Dr.  Clarke  (TravtU),  Scl-oli  {RtiK. 
and  De  Goh/alha  Silu),  Robinson,  Tobler  (_GolgalAa), 
and  othen.  The  [dentil;  o(  Golgotha  hsa  bean  miin. 
taincci  by  Von  Ratiiner  {Palailiiui),  Kraffl  (dit  Topo- 
grupltie  Jenuattm\  Tisvbeudorf  (AeiK.  ii,  IT  aq.). 
Schuli  (Jenaalem,  p.  59  »q.,  96  iq.).  and  eapecUII}' 
William*  In  hii  Ho^  dly.  The  tradition  that  Axes 
ths  aite  of  Gol^ha  apon  that  of  tbe  preaent  Church 
of  tbe  Holy  Sepulelm  ia  not  oldei  than  the  4tb  ceo- 
taty,  bein^;  tint  mentioned  by  Euaebiue,  and  attilbn- 
tod  to  the  mimcaloiu  diacovery  of  the  holy  croa*  by 
the  smprtu  Helena.  Yet,  in  [be  abaenca  of  any  other 
tradition  reapoctin);  a  site  whiuii  could  not  well  have 
been  forgotten,  aod  in  the  difHcalty  of  finding  any 
other  poeition  anawerinit  to  tho  requiretnenta  of  tbe 
ewe,  we  mar  well  coincide  in  tbe  belief  that  it  repre- 
aenta  the  true  locality  (lec  SuvDg'a  Harm.  ondEitptn. 
of  tilt  Gotp.  Append,  i,  p.  4,  etc.).  The  queatlon  moat- 
\y  depends  upon  Iha  coune  of  Joaephut's  aecond  wall, 
and  the  poaiilon  ofAcra  aa  determined  by  that  of  tbe 
valley  of  the  Tyropceon.  Dr.  ICabinson's  viewa  of  the 
relative  position  of  these  Leading  porliona  of  Jeruaa- 
lem  seema  to  be  unnalunl  and  untenable,  being  ap- 
parently influenced  by  an  c^cesalve  Jealoqsy  of  all  tra- 
ditionary evidence.  He  therefore  decides  auaiaat  tbe 
identity  ofthe  Bite  ofCalvary  and  the  Holy  Sepalchre 
(fiib.  RtMtaTTkr;  i,  4IIB-GIA).  His  argunienti,  however, 
■re  vehemently  combated  by  Mr.  Willijini  (Woijr  Ofj, 
ii,  13-64),  andulong  and  I'ittL'rcontroveray  lias  ensued 
<aoe  the  BMioUum  Sacra  for  1843,  p.  I61-!02;  IMG, 
p.  *13-460,  603-6S2-,  1848,  p.  92-96).  Dr.  Robinson  to 
ihe  laat  maintained  his  former  opinion  (new  ed.  of  Re- 
marciri,  1, 407-41S ;  iii,  264-263).  Other  travellers  are 
equally  divided  as  respects  the  identity  of  theie  places, 
bat  it  may  be  reuinrked  that  Dr.  Bobinaon'a  reaaoning 
baa  failed  to  aatisfy  even  German  scholars  of  the  Im- 
pnsaibility  of  this  position  of  Gol^olfaa.  The  evidence 
of  locality  to  be  gathered  ttoia  tbt  Goapel  statements 
aj  to  the  scene  of  the  tomb  of  our  l«rd  ia  as  foUova : 
The  paUce  of  Pilate  and  tho  Judgment  ball  Mood 
the  north-Jitest  angle  of  the  Harum  area,  where  the 
bonse  of  tbe  pasha  atill  stinda.  There  Jesus  waa  con- 
demned, acour^wd,  and  mocked.  Thence  tbe  soldiera 
"led  him  ODt"  (Hark  xv,  20)  to  crucify  him.  They 
met  a  man  called  Kmon  "coming  out  of  tbe  connlry," 
and  compelled  him  to  bear  the  croas.  They  broughl 
bim  unto  Golgotha,  and  there  they  crucified  him.  Tbe 
passers  by  reviled  him.  Hia  mother  and  aome  othen 
stood  by  the  croas  (John  xix,  25).  "Alt  his  acquain- 
tance stood  afar  off  beholding  these  tbings"(l,ake  xxiil, 
49).  A  combination  of  these  atalomonta  of  the  evange- 
lists abowa  that  it  lay  Just  outside  the  walla  of  the  city, 
opposite  tbe  tower  of  Antonia,  and  therefore  probably 
at  the  north-west.  See  jERUaAi.EH.  The  traditiorul 
Golgotha  is  nowaliUle  chapel  in  tbe  aide  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  gorgeously  decorated 
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marfcalile  encounter,  with  a  sting  (1  Sam.  xTti).  B.C 
1063.  AlthoDgh  repeatedly  called  a  I'liiliatine,  ha  vai 
possibly  descended  from  tb*  old  Repliaim,  of  whom  a 
scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the  Philistines  af- 
ter their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut.  ii,  20,  21 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi,  22).  Some  trace  of  this  condition  may  be 
preierved  in  tlie  giant's  name,  if  it  be  connected  with 
riVil,  on  exUt,  at  thought  by  Geseniua  (lAu.  Hib.  p. 
285).  Simonli,  however,  derivea  It  from  an  Arabic 
word  meaning  *toiii(OnoiB.  a.  v,)i  while  Fllrst  merelv 
indicates  it  aa  of  Pbiliatian  etymology  (Htb.  Lex.  s.  v,j. 
HiUig  (Cues.  K.  UylAol.  dtT  n-liM.  p.  76)  regards  it 
as  merely  =  I'iiuA<HTijc,Le.  tanxrer.  Hia  height  was 
"ail  cubitaandaBp*n,"which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21 
inchea,  would  make  him  10}  feet  high.  But  the  Sept. 
(at  1  Sam.  xvii,  4)  and  Josephus  (_Anl.  ri,  9, 1)  read 
"few  cubits  and  a  apan."  This  will  make  him  about 
tlie  same  aiie  as  tbe  royal  cbamidDn  slain  by  Antimen- 
idas,  brother  of  Alcnus  {a-roKuitovTa  piav  pi'von  va- 
Arri  irifiiru/t,  ap.  Sliabo,  xiii,  p.  017,  witli 
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rock  made  by  tbe  earthquake !  (Porter,  Hrmd-bookfiir 
Sgr.  amd  Pal.  f.  166;  Williams,  ;7ofy  C&y,  ii,  226  aq.) 
See  Plewng,  Ce&  Ga^rha  w.  Ckruli  Grab  (Hal. 
1789);  Scholi,i>eCat;ar*<ie(J.C.((T«'er)ritK(Bonn, 
183&);  Schultse,  D«  rem  eauia  nomnu  Gotgalha 
(Nufnb.  1732)  -.  'I'hemia,  Golnalta  li  unKtum  sipidcniBi 
(in  lllgen's  Zriliehr.  f.  hin.  TktoL  1842,  iv,  S-B4): 
Zorin,  De  ChrM  txira  poiiara  mpplicio  (in  his 
OpHK.  ii,  193-7);  Finlay.  Silt  of  Iht  Holg  Stpalckrt 
(Lond.  1S47);  Derggren,  Bibrl  and  Jotrphut  ii.  Jtm- 
taUm  N.  dot  lltilft/r  C™4,  triJer  /(oJirijoa  und  ntutr 
Ziontpitgtr  (Lund,  18621;  Tobler,  Golyatka,  ttintr 
Kireka  u.  KlotUr  (IfctL  1860).     See  CalvarT. 

OoU'Bth(neb.GoIyiJ(*',  r:iji  Sept.  roXiriS,  Jo- 
•ephui  roXiaJor), <■  f*""^*  Ki*"*  of  Gath,  who  "morn- 
ing and  evening  for  forty  days"  defied  the  armiea  of 
larael ;  but  waa  eventually  slalo  by  David,  in  the  re- 


calls bim,  nvvp  w. 
T0( — a  truly  enormous  man.  (See  Wichmannshaueen, 
Dt  armalura  Col.  Vitob.  1711.)  After  the  victory  Da- 
vid cat  off  Golbth's  head  (1  Sam.  xvil,  &I ;  compare 
Herod.  iv,G;  Xenoph.  .4iia».  t,  4,  17;  Niebuhr  men- 
tiona  a  similar  custom  among  the  Arabs,  Beidir.  p. 
SOI),  which  be  brought  (ver.  64)  to  Jerusalem  (proba- 
liiy  aHer  his  acceaaion  to  the  throne,  Ewald,  dfich.  iii, 
M).  while  he  hnng  the  armor  in  bis  Mnt.  See  Fight. 
His  sword  was  afterwards  received  by  David  in  a  great 
emergency  from  the  hands  of  Ahimelech  at  Mob.  where 
it  had  l)een  preserved  as  a  religions  trophv  (1  Sam, 
xxi,  S).    See  Giant. 

llio  scene  of  this  famous  comliat  (see  Trendelenburg, 
Dt  pugna  Dnt.  mm  Gatialha.  Gedan.  1792)  was  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochob  and  Aie- 
kah,  probabl.v  among  the  western  paises  of  Benjamin, 
although  a  confused  modern  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  Ain-JaJilad  (spring  of  Gotlath)  to  the  apring 
.  of  Hirod,  or  "  trembling"  (Stanley,  Ptdal.  p.  S4S ;  see 
Judg.  vii.  1).  See  Elah,Vallbv  Of.  This  modem 
name,  however,  may  rather  l>e  (  =  the  spring  of  Gilead) 
a  reminiscence  of  Gideon's  expltrit  (Judg.  vii,  3).  See 
Gilead.  The  circumetances  of  the  combat  (q.  v.)aro 
in  all  respects  Homeric,  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  Oriental  imagination  subsequently  in- 
troduced into  it;  as,  for  instance,  Ihat  the  atones  used 
by  David  called  out  to  him  from  the  brook,  "  By  out 
means  you  shall  slay  the  giant, "etc.  (Hottlnger,  Hit!. 
Onmt.\a,f.  Ill  sq.).  The  fancies  of  tho  Rabbis  are 
yet  more  extraordinary.  By  the  Mohammedans  Saul 
and  Golialh  are  called  Taluth  and  K<^iak  iJaim  in  Ko- 
ran, ii,  131  sq.),  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  bomolote- 
leulOD,  of  which  they  ara  so  Ibnd  (Hottinger,  Uitt. 
Oritnl.  i,  B,  p.  2H).  Aliulfeda  mentions  a  Canosnlto 
king  of  Ihe  name  Jalul  {Hut.  AniaJam,  p.  170) ;  and, 
according  to  Ahmed  al-Fasei.  Ciidmit  was  a  dynastlE 
name  of  the  oM  gbnl-chiefa  of  the  Philistinea  (D'Her. 
Iielot.  Bibl.  Or.  s.  v.  Gialout).  In  the  title  of  the  psalm 
added  to  tlie  paalter  in  the  Sept.  wo  And  r^  &av'ii  iiphi 
riv  Vn\iui :  and  althou.'b  the  allurioos  are  vague,  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  this  psalm  msy  bavo  been 
written  after  the  victoty.  This  psalm  ia  given  at 
len^tb  under  David,  p.  68T  (see  Kilscher.  P»a.  cmta. 
guirnqvagti.  prim,  iltaitr.,  atrid.  cila  GoUaAi,  Bautien, 
I71I1).  It  is  strange  that  we  And  no  more  delinito  al- 
lusions to  this  combat  in  Hebrew  poetry;  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  that  the  song  now  attributed  to  Han- 
nah (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10)  was  originally  written  really  in 
commemoratinn  of  Davicl'g  triumph  on  this  occasion 
(I'henins,  Dit  Bucitr  Sam.  p.  8;  comp.  Bertholdt,  iM. 
ill,  916;  Ewald,  Po<l.  Biuittr  dti  A.  B.  i.  111).    See 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19.  we  And  that  another  Goliath  of 
Gatb,  of  whom  it  ia  also  aoid  that  "tlie  Maff  of  hia 
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ipeu  wu  like  >  va«ver's  beain,"  was  slain  bj  Elba- 
lUD.  also  a  Bethlehemlte.  St.  Jerome  {QuomI.  Hib.  ad 
loc.)  mskna  tbe  unlikel}'  coojecture  tbM  Elbanan  was 
■DOtlier  name  of  David.  The  A.V.  here  iaterpolatea 
the  worda"thB  brother  of,"  (rom  1  Chron.ix,6,*''"" 
this  giant  is  called  "  Lalimi."  See  Sciebriti,  Die  Bn- 
tidiKhe  Erlrfping  get  Goliath'i  (Hslli^,   1742).     See 

QoUua,  JacobuB,  vae  bom  at  the  Hague  in  IS9C 
After  flnialiing  his  studies  at  the  Univeiaity  of  Ley- 
den,  be  was  called  to  give  iostructbti  in  Che  Ureek  lan- 
guage at  Uoclielle.  In  1624  he  becams  protesror  of 
the  Arabic  laagusi;B,  and  in  1G39  also  of  mathemalia 
at  Ihe  University  ofLeydeD.  He  died  Sept.  28, 1667. 
He  brought  out  an  odilian  of  the  Mew  TettSDieDt  in 
modem  (ireek.  He  also  bad  Che  Confeialon  of  Faith 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  the  Heidelberg 
Cstecbiam,  and  the  Liturgy  translated  into  modem 
Arabic  by  an  Armenian  for  circulation  in  the  Levant. 
His  principal  irork  is  his  Ltxicoit  Amb.-LaHnmn  cum 
md.  Lai.  It  was  first  published  in  London,  and  sub- 
seqaenllv  at  Leyden,  1653,  in  fol.  See  Glasius,  Oodg'- 
lt<rd!federtaBd,i,i8*;B»j}e,Diel.hui.ttCri'.  (J.P. 
W.) 

OoUuB,  P«tni>,  brother  of  J.  Golius,  was  brought 
Dp  by  his  mateniBl  uncle,  Jan  Hemeldar,  canon  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  Roman  Csthollc  Charch,  In  which  he 
remained  through  lilb.  He  shared  his  brother's  fond- 
ness for  Oriental  studies.  After  spending  several  years 
in  Palestine,  he  was  appotnted  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Rome.  Ha  translated  Thomas  i  Kem- 
pia's  work,  De  ImUalione  Chriili,  into  Arabic,  and  ta- 
ilored on  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  same  language. 
At  the  Hge  of  seventy-four  he  went  to  convert  the 
heathen  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar.  He  died  at  Surat. 
See  Ulssius,  GoJgdterd  Kedtriand,  i,  536 ;  Baj'le,  art 
Uemelar.     (J.  P.  W.) 

Oomar,  Fuascis,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  divine 
and  polemic,  was  born  Jan.  30,  1563,  at  Bruges,  and 
educated  at  Strasbarg  under  John  Sturmius,  and  at 
Neualsdt,  where  the  professors  of  Heidelljerg  found  a 
refuge  when  Louis,  the  elector  palatine,  had  banished 
them.  In  15HJ  he  came  to  England,  and  attended  at 
Oafbrd  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr.  John  Rainolde,  and 
St  Cambridge  those  of  Dr.  William  Whittaker,  and  at 
this  latter  university  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  an.  in  I5ii4.  The  elector  Louis  dying  in  1588, 
prince  Casimir,  his  broUier,  restored  the  profecsors  of 
Heidelberg,  to  which  pUce  Qomar  returned  from  Cam- 
bridge, anil  spent  two  years  there.  In  1687  be  became 
pasCor  of  the  Flemish  ctturch  at  Frankfort,  and  exer- 
cised the  functiana  of  that  office  until  1593.  In  1594 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  l.eydan. 
Here  he  remained  teaching  qaletly  until  IGOS,  when 
he  became  the  zealous  opponent  of  his  new  collesgoe 
Arminius.  Arminius,  as  is  well  known,  opposed,  and 
Gomar  defended,  the  peculiarities  of  Calvin,  and  in 
this  controversy  Gomar  displayed  a  most  violent,  vir- 
ulent, and  intolerant  spirit,  and  endeavored  by  various 
publications  Ui  excite  tbe  indignation  of  the  States  of 
Holland  against  his  rival.  The  combaUnts  dispnted 
before  the  States  in  1608.  See  Abminics.  On  one 
of  these  occssions  Bameveldt,  in  a  short  address  to 
them,  declared  that  hs  thanked  God  their  contentions 
did  not  affect  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion:  Gomar  replied  that  he  "would  not  appear 
before  Ihe  thmne  of  God  with  Amiinius's  errors."  " 
the  death  of  Arminius,  Gomnr,  1609,  reti'  ed  to  Middle- 
burg,  whence  he  was  invited  by  the  University  of 
Saumurto  beprofeseor  of  divinity,  and  four  years  after 
he  exchanged  Chi*  office  for  the  professorship  of  divin- 
ity and  Hebrew  at  Groningen.  He  attended  the  Syn- 
od of  Dort  in  IGIH,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  condemnation  oftbe  Arminians.  See  Doirr.  He 
visited  Leyden  in  1633  to  revise  tho  tnnslaUon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  died  at  Groningen  Jan.  16, 161L 
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His  works  were  published  at  Anuterdam  in  1B4&  (foL); 
ulso  in  1664,  Opera  omnia  tkeoloyica  (Anuterd.  fcL> 
SeeBavle;  Koak,  Ecdet.  Biog.-v,2a2;  Mosheim,  CX- 
aitt.  cenL  xvU,  pt.  IL  cb.  ii,  §  11 ;  HoefsT,  J\'«.  Bieg. 
GmiraU,  xii,  13G ;  Benog,  IUat-£aiei^iop.  r,  SSl- 

Oom&    See  Bulbobh. 

Oo'mer  (Heb.  id.  ^-qy  aminos,  or  perb.  And,  L 
e.  passion  i  Sept.  raitip  and  To/up  or  rd/itf)),  tlwi  aaiaa 
of  a  man  and  of  a  race  descended  from  him,  kleo  of  a 

1.  The  eldest  ton  of  Jsphetb  (B.C.  post  SS14),  bob 
ofNosh,andratherofAshkenai,  Rlphath,  and  Tosw- 
mah  (Gen.  x.  !),  whose  descendants  seem  to  have 
Ibrmeda  great  branch  oftbe  south-eastem  popalatioa 
of  Europe  (Gen.  x,  S ;  compare  1  Chron.  i,  5).  In  tbe 
Scriptures,  however,  the  people  named  Gomer  (men- 
tioned along  with  Togannab  in  the  armies  of  3l»gB%, 
£Eek.  xxxviii,  6)  imply  ntber  an  otwcure  and  bat 
vaguely-known  nation  oftbe  barbarous  north  (boseo- 
mQller,  .rftti!ra.LI,235sq.).  The  Jentsalem  TuKtm 
renders  Gen.  x,  8  by  "p-nCS,  Afriam;  Arab.  Tir, 
Tar*.  Bocbsrt  (Phaiig,  Hi,  81)  identiHea  tbe  name, 
on  etymological  grounds,  with  Pkrygia  ibaa  TSa,  to 
anuttme,  and  fpsyin,  froni  ^iiyiiv,  to  nxut) ;  Phrrgia 
being,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  •  xaifw  ibicwv- 
puiroc,  and  part  of  it  bearing  tbe  name  of  C(iroar*«nr- 
fiivt,,  at  bunt  (Stnbo,  lUi,  628 ;  Diod.  iii.  138>-  Bat 
to  this  it  seems  a  &tal  objection  that  the  Phiygiaas 
(ormed  only  a  branch  of  the  Togarmians  (Joecpbns, 
Ant.  i,  6, 1;  Jerome,  Ouuf.  n  dm.  x,  3),  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  the  stem  whence  the  To- 
gannians  tfaemselvee  sprang.  Tbe  same  objectioD  B{i- 
plies  to  the  suggestion  that  Gomer  ia  the  German  race 
(Talm.  Yona,  10  a) ;  fbr  this  comes  nnder  Asbkeoai. 
a  branch  of  Gomer.  Wahl  (Jnni,  1,  ST4)  compani 
Gaaur,  the  ancient  name  fbr  Cappsdocia,  and  Kaltsch 
(fiamm.  in  Gen.)  seeks  Co  identify  it  with  the  Ckamari. 
a  nation  in  Bactriana,  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  11,  %  S). 
Most  of  the  interpreter  take  Gomer  to  be  Che  ancvalor 
of  the  Celtae,  and  more  especially  of  the  Cimmerii, 
K'fi;upioi  (Herodotus,  i,  6,  IS,  103),  who  were  alnady 
known  in  tbe  time  of  Homer  {Odft.  XL,  14).  To  jodge 
from  the  ancient  histoiiins  (Hemdotus,  Strabo,  Plu- 
tarch, etc.),  they  bad  In  early  times  settled  to  the  north 
oftbe  Black  Sea,  and  gave  tbeir  name  to  tbe  Crimea 
(from  the  Arab,  bvn,  by  transposition  from  the  Heb.). 
the  ancient  CIttnmenii  Tanrica,  where  they  left  traers 
of  their  presence  in  the  ancient  names,  Cimmt^iiB 
Bosporus,  Cimmerian  IsCfamos,  Mount  Cimmerium. 
tbe  district  Cimmeria,  and  particularly  tbe  Cimmerian 
walls  (Herod,  iv,  12, 46, 100 ;  j£scb.  Prma.  Vmct.  7»), 
and  in  Che  modem  name  Crimea.  They  forsook  this 
abode  under  the  pressure  of  tbe  Scythian  tribes,  and 
during  Che  early  part  of  the  7th  centurj-  B.C.  they 
poured  over  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  cammil- 
ting  immense  devastation,  and  defying  fur  more  than 
half  a  century  the  power  of  the  Lydisu  kings.  They 
were  Anally  expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  cxe^tJOB 
of  a  few  who  settled  at  Sinope  and  Anlandma.  It 
was  about  tbe  same  period  that  Eiekiel  noticed  then 
u  acting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scytbia).  The  connection  between  Go- 
mer and  Armenia  is  supported  by  the  tradition,  pre- 
served by  Hoses  of  Chorene  (i,  II),  that  Gamir  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Haichian  kings  of  the  latter  cemk 
try.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians  ftna 
Asia  Minor  their  name  disappears  in  its  original  fom ; 
but  there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  both  the 
name  and  the  people  are  to  be  recogniaed  in  Ihe  Cim- 
bri  of  the  nor^  of  Europe,  described  by  the  cLs*sic«l 
writers  sometimes  as  ■  German,  sometimea  as  a  Ccltto 
race.  The  preponderance  of  authority  Is  In  bvor  of 
the  latter  (Sallnst,  Jug.  114;  Floros,  iii,  8;  Appian, 
De Reb.  lU.  t;  BsAL  CMU,  i,  SO;  iv,  !;  Diodor.v.S!; 
iiv,I14;  Plutarch,  Cam.  15;  Jfar.S6.S7;  Dioa.Can 
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zU*,  ii;  Jiutin,  xxiv,  6;  xxsviii,  S,  4);  and  the  I 
pivbaliUity  is  lh«t  the  Cimliri  vera  Oltic,  and  of  the 
BBme  tribe  aa  the  Cyiiiry  oC  Biilain  (Prietunj,  £7i«(Fm  I 
OriffinnfiheCtllii!KaliimM,bylj.tiiim,p.U'l:  Lath- 1 
am,  6'ermfiiui  of  Tiicinu,  Epilegom.  p.  cIxT  eq.).  By  ' 
the  ancieDta  the  Ciuimerii  mid  the  Ciniliri  were  held  I 
to  be  one  people  ;  the  almdei  of  the  Utter  mccb  fixed 
(taring  Ibe  Bonun  emirira  in  the  north  aod  vest  of  { 
Kuropc,  particularly  in  the  Cimbric  Cbenonese  (Den.  > 
■nark),  on  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and  Kbine,  and  | 
in  Del|;iuni,  Mhence  tliey  had  crofsed  to  llrituin,  und  i 
occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  uf  the  Britiah  iaiea. 
but  were  ullimitely  driven  back  to  the  western  and 
northern  di«tricta,  uhieh  their  descendanta  still  oc- | 
cupj-  in  two  ^leat  divlsiont,  (he  Gael  ia  Ireland  and  i 
Scotland,  the  Cymrj-  In  Wales.  The  latter  name  pre- 
■erves  ■  i^'eater  similmity  to  the  original  Gomer  than 
either  of  the  classical  fuims.  the  caaaoniinta  being 
identical.  The  link  to  connect  "Cymry"  with  "  Cim- 
bri"  is  fumiahed  by  the  rorin*  CaraLria  and  Cambtr- 
Und.  The  whole  Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  Te^ard- 
ed  aa  descended  from  Gomar,  and  tiiua  the  opinion  of 
JoKphue  (,A<H.  i,  6, 1;,  tbut  Ibe  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  propound- 
Bd  (Hiehaelia,  Sigtplen,.  p,  836  tq.).  From  the  place 
Gomel  occupies  in  the  roll  of  nationt  in  Genesis,  it 
mBj  be  preaumed  that  the  people  descended  from  him 
was  one  of  the  oldest,  and  this  would  fall  in  with  the 
balf-mytbic  character  of  the  Cimmerii  bb  tbey  appear 
in  Homer.  It  ia  plain  also  from  Eiek.  zxjtviii,  G  that 
the  race  of  Oonier  waa  ro):anled  by  the  Hebrews  as 
IWing  to  the  far  north  of  Palestine,  and  thia  accDrds 
with  the  aite  aaaigned  to  the  Cimmerii  by  He- 
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Halys.  If  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Ci 
lied,  and  the  latter  be  regarded  as  a  Celtic-apeaking 
people,  the  statement  of  Jerome  that  tbe  Galata  spoke 
a  language  not  greatly  ililfering  from  Ibat  of  Ibe 
Treyeti  (ftWrj.  Lib.  n,  ad  Ep.  ad  Galutai)  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  aobjecl  of  ihe  migra- 
tion* of  the  original  Gomcriao  stock.     See  Ethhoi/- 

2.  The  name  of  the  daughter  of  Dihldm,  a  harlot 
who  became  the  wife  or  concubine  (according  to  lome, 
in  vision  only)  of  the  prophet  Uoaea  (Hoa.  i,  S).  B.C. 
eir.  726. 

Oomor'iah  (Heb.  Amorah',  H^^^,  prob.  lubner- 
*HM,- Sept  >>  or  ra  Tofioflfio,  N.  T.''"  Gomarrha"), 
one  of  the  fonr  cities  in  or  near  the  vale  of  Siddim 
(Gen.  x,]9j  xiii,  10),  apparently  overwhelmed  by  the 
deatmctjon  which  caoeed  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiz,  24, 
S8).  B.C.  !064.  See  Sidiiim.  Its  king,  Birsha,  kbs 
one  of  those  that  Joined  battle  with  the  forces  of  Che- i 
dorlaamer,  and  hi  tbe  rout  Lot's  family  became  in-  I 
volved  antil  rescued  hv  Aiimham  (Gen.  siv,  2,  8-11).  I 
B.C.  cir.  2080.  The  allu-ilons  in  Scripture  to  the  "cit-  I 
iea  of  tbe  plain"  appear  to  indicate  that  they  stood 
close  together  (Gen.  xiii,  10;  xiv,  8-11),  and  that  they 
lay  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  present  lake, 
ftir  Aliraham,  on  going  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
near  Hebron,  "  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
■nd  all  the  plain"  (Gen.  xtx,  2K),  and  this  be  could 
not  have  done  had  they  lieen  situated  further  north. 
The  battle  between  the  esetem  kings  and  tbe  people 
of  the  plain  took  place  "  in  tbe  vale  of  Siddim,  which 
b  the  Salt  Sea"  (Gen.  xlv,  3).  The  phrase,  however, 
t«  not  quite  decisive  an  to  the  precise  position ;  for,  aa 
Beland  observes  {PaUr^.  p.  2^1),  it  ia  not  Mated  that 
the  five  cities  stood  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  although 
this  perhaps  may  lie  inferred,  and  aeems  to  be  Implied 
in  the  name  of  Gomorrah.  Tbb  city  appears  to  hare 
been  next  in  Importance  to  Sodom,  as  it  is  always 
mentioned  second,  and  often  these  two  of  the  four  clt- 
lea  atmn  are  named,  as  typea  of  impiety  and  wicked- 
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ness  (Gen.  xviU,  30 ;  Rom.  ix,  29).  What  (but  atroc- 
ity waa  may  be  gathered  front  Gen.  xix,  4-t:l.  'llieii 
miserable  fale  is  held  op  aa  a  warning  to  the  children 
of  IsTul  (Dent,  xxix,  23) ;  aa  a  precedent  for  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  (laa.  xiii,  19,  and  Jer.  1,  40),  of 
Edam  (Jer.  xlix,  IS),  of  Hoab  (Zeph.  ii,  9),  and  even 
of  Israel  (Amos  iv,  11).  By  Peter  In  the  N.  T.,  and 
by  Jude(2  PeLii,  S;  Jude  Ter.4-7),  it  Is  made  "an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  shonld  live  ungodly," 
or  "deny  Christ,"  Similaiiy,  their  wickedness  rings 
aa  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies  (see  Dcut. 
sxxll,  B2;  IsB.  i,  9,  10;  Jer.  xxHi,  14).  JerUKalem 
beraeir  is  there  unequivocally  called  Sodom,  and  her 
people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enormiliea;  juat  in  the 
aame  way  that  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  caused  her  to  be  called  Babylon,  On  tbe  other 
hand,  according  to  the  K.  T.,  there  is  a  sin  which  ex- 
ceeds even  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  that,  namelv, 
of  which  Tyre  aud  Sidon,  Capejuonm,  Choraain,  and 
Bethsalda,  «ere  guilty  when  they  "repented  not,"  in 
Bpila  of  "  tbe  mighty  works"  which  they  bad  witneea- 
ed  (Matt.  X,  IG) ;  and  Hark  haa  ranged  under  the  same 
eategorj-  all  those  who  would  not  receive  ttie  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles  (vl,  11).     See  SoDOH. 

To  turn  to  tbair  geographical  poaition,  one  paiaaga 
of  Scripture  aeems  expressly  to  assert  that  the  vale 
of  Siddim  bad  become  tbe  "aalt,"Dr  dead,  "sea"  (Gen. 
xiv,  8),  called  elcewhere  too  the  "sea  of  the  plain'' 
(Josh,  xli,  S);  the  expression,  however,  occurs  anl«- 
ctdently  to  their  overthrow.  Joaephua  {Ant.  i,  9) 
says  that  tbe  late  Atphaltiles,  or  Dead  Sea,  waa  form- 
ed out  of  what  used  to  be  the  valley  where  Sodom 
stood ;  but  elsewhere  be  declares  that  the  teiritory  of 
Sodom  waa  not  submerged  in  the  lake  (ITur,  iv,  8,  4), 
i  ut  still  existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  aa  is  tlie  a|^ 
pearance  of  that  region  still  j  and  certainly  nothing  in 
Scripture  wtuld  lead  to  the  idea  that  tbey  were  de- 
stroyed by  submersion  (though  they  may  have  baen 
submerged  afterwarda  when  destroyed),  fnr  their  de- 
stjuction  la  expressly  attributed  to  the  brimstone  and 
Are  rained  upon  them  (nan  heaven  (Gen.  xix,  24 ;  aee 
also  Dent,  xxlx,  22,  and  Zeph.  ii,  9;  aUo  Peter  and 
Jode  before  clud).     St.  Jerome,  in  tbe  Ooonatliam, 

conauropta  Juxta  mare  mortuum"  (s.  v.  Zi^c/io,  Sodo- 
ma ;  comp.  s,  v.  ro/i/iopri,  Gommora).  The  whole  anb- 
ject  ia  ably  handled  by  Cellariua  (ap.  I'efi.  Tkaav. 
vii,dccxxxlx-lzxvlii),  though  it  fa  not  always  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  his  conclnrions.  Among  modem 
travellere.  Dr.  Botunson  shows  that  the  Jordan  coald 
not  have  ever  flowed  into  the  gulfof 'Akabah;  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  rivers  of  the  desert  themselves  Bow 
northwards  Into  the  Dead  Sea.  See  Abauau.  This, 
added  to  the  configuration  and  deep  depiession  of  the 
valley,  serves  m  his  opinion  lo  prove  that  there  must 
have  always  been  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan 
flowed  \  though  he  admits  It  to  have  been  of  far  less 
extent  than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  toutbeni 
part  of  it  to  have  been  added  aubseqacntly  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  citiea,  which  stood,  according  to  him, 
at  the  original  aouth  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably  being  ait- 
ualed  in  the  mouth  of  wady  Kerah,  aa  it  opens  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  same  plaia.  he 
remarks,  were  slime-pits,  or  wells  of  bitumen  (Gen. 
xiv.  10) i  "salt-iHts"  also  (Zeph  ii,9);  while  the  en- 
targcmentorihc  lake  he  considers  to  have  been  caused 
by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected 
with  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities— volcanic 
agency,  that  ofeaithiguakes,  and  the  VAe  {BOiL  Ile$.  ii, 
187-192,  2d  ed.).  He  might  have  adduced  Ihe  great 
earthquake  at  Lislion  as  a  case  in  point.  The  great 
diBetenee  of  level  lietween  the  bottoms  of  tbe  north- 
ern and  southern  ends  of  tbe  lake,  the  former  1300,  tbe 
latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly  con- 
llmu  the  above  view  (Stanley,  a.  4  P.  p.  S87, 2d  ed.). 
Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or  fancied  that 
they  taw,  rains  of  towns  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea,  not 
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fdT  from  the  shore  (wa  HaBodreU,  Earfy  Trartlltn,  p. 

451).— Smith,  a.  t.  ;  Kitto,  a,  v.  H,  de  SbuIcj-  is  con- 
fideat  be  haa  (li«coT«Rd  the  remaiiu  of  Gomornkh  in 
certain  ruins  which  he  reporti  in  STilley  bvthe  nune 
Df  Gunwar,  on  the  S.  W.  ahore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  joat 
iiorthofAinel-Faahbih(i>ca'J£ui.ii,49);  LutVande 
Velde  makea  light  of  thi>  aiN:ount  (A'arrolire,  ii,  IIG 
sq.),  which,  indeed,  liciu  confirmation,  eapecidIL}-  an  it 
ia  generally  believed  Ibat  the  litea  of  these  ciciea  are 
all  buried  under  Ihs  aouthern  shallows  of  the  lake. 
See  DttiD  Sea. 

Gtomo'irha,  the  manner  in  which  the  name  Gu- 
MOnnAH  (q.  V.)  is  wrillan  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  apocry. 
phal  books  and  the  N.  T.,  following  Iht  Greek  form  of 
theword  i'o;iiippn(2Etd.ii,8;  UBttx.l&;  Hark  vi, 
11;  Rom.ix,2i);  JuJe7;  3Pat.i!,6). 

Oondnlf,  or  aimdiUC  a  Korman  priest,  wi 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rooen  In  VHS,   After  entering 
the  Church,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  cc 
pany  with  ( he  srchdeacon  William ,  afterwards  ■  rchbi 
op  of  Rouen.     On  his  return,  being  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck,  he  vowed  to  became  a  monk,  and  In  1059  he  en- 
tered the  convent  ofBec,  where  be  became  intimate  with 
Anselm.    I.annranc,  prior  of  Bee,  being  in  lOGBappoint. 
•d  abbot  of  St.  Stephen  of  Caen,  chose  Gondulf  far  hi* 
coailjntor,  and  still  reUined  him  when  called  in  IDTO  ' 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbary.     Through  his  infl 
enee  Gondulf  was  crested  archbishop  of  Rochester 
Uarch  19, 1077,  and  restored  that  see  (o  its  :' 
portance.     After  (he  death  of  Lanfranc  be  administer- 
ed for  four  years  the  srchbiahopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  Anselm  was  then  appointed.     The  plessaro  < 
their  meeting  was  soon  disturbed  by  difficulties  occui^ 
ln<  between  the  new  archbishop.  William  Rufua,  and 
Henry  t.     Gondulf,  while  bM<tu\  to  bla  Chnrch  and 
to  his  friend,  managed,  however,  to  remain  on  good 
terms   with  both  parties,  and  after  king  M'illiam's 
death  exerted  himself  Co  prevent  civil  wir,  and  to  se- 
cure the  crown  for  Henry.     These  services  gave  hii 
great  influence,  which  he  naed  for  the  benefit  of  h 
dioceae.     He  died  at  Kochester  in  1108.     Gondnlfei 
joyed  great  reputation  for  learning:  he  devoted  his 
time  largely  to  the  cv>rTection  of  the  teat  o 
gate  venion.     He  was  also  renowned  for  his  elo- 
qnence,  but  none  of  his  sermons  are  entant  now.     O 
his  correspondence  with  Anaelm  there  remains  but  on 
letter,  which,  with  an  epistle  to  the  monks  of  Bee,  i 
all  we  have  of  his  writings.     See  VUa  OomUUphi  (i 
Wharton,  Amglia  mera);  Hut.  lilthttin  dt  la  France 
<Tol.  Ix) ;  R6masat,  Rut.  de  Sl.Anntmt ;  Hoefer,  Nom, 
Bug.  GixiraU,  xxl,  ISA. 

CklliBBlnB,  Peter  (Congta,  GorUadzH,  Conioiult- 
K),  one  of  the  early  Unitarians  of  Poland,  was  Imrn  in 
Goniadi  inlS2G.  Hla  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reriirmation  in  the  early  part  of  hla  public  career 
won  him  the  support  of  Ihe  Roman  Catholics ;  but  hav- 
ing in  1554  undertaken  a  journey  through  Gennony  and 
Swilierland,  he  became  imiiued  with  the  doctrine*  of 
Servetua,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland  he  rejected  all 
creeds  eicepl  the  Apostles',  and  openly  advocated  Uni- 
Urianiam.  He  declared  himself  against  infant  bap- 
tism also.  Chieflv  through  hia  influence,  the  Reform- 
ed Church  of  Poland  was  divided  in  1665  into  two  par- 
ties, Trinitarians  and  Unitarianii.  See  Sandii  l^tU' 
clitca  AntitriH.  p.  40 ;  Fock,  Drr  Sociniaaumu  (Kiel, 
1847) ;  LukasEewici,  GetducMt  d.  rrfanniHat  Kirchtn 
M  Liliaatn,  ii,  89  (Lips.  1S48-60) ;  Hosheim,  Ck.  ffitt. 
iii.  228,  note  12,-  Hcnog,  RraUEaesHnp.  v,  246;  Kra- 
ainakl,  S'/armaliott  in  Polimd  (Lpa.  1841). 

Oonfalon,  a  large  colored  banner,  cut  at  tbe  bot- 
tom so  as  to  leave  pendant  points.  The  name  is  applied 
principally  to  ecclBsiastical  banners,  carried  around  to 
rates  the  vaxsale  of  a  church  fief  to  defend  chnrch 
property.  The  color  was  varied  according  to  the  chai^ 
acter  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  or  monaslary, 
B.  g.  red  for  a  martyr,  green  for  a  bishop,  etc.     The 


bearers  were  called  go»ftilmitr».  Some  vrltera  a»- 
ciibe  to  these  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  canyinf 
banners  in  tbe  Soman  Catholic  proccasicas. 

Oonoirluaa.     See  Issue. 

CkMualTl.    See  CoHaai.vi. 

Qonsaga.    See  Alotsidb  or  GoniAaA. 

Gonsales  (Gonzau>)  d*  Baro«o,  Jcjaji,  lb* 
moat  ancient  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  in  1106  at  Avila, 
in  Castile,  entered  the  Benedictine  order,  and  died  ia 
12G6.  He  la  the  author  of  poetical  works  on  the  Mesa, 
on  Doomsday,  on  Ihe  Virgin  Mary,  on  tbe  Life  of  St. 
Dominic,  etc.  They  are  printed  In  Sanchez's  Cal«- 
cioR  dt  pomoM  cailtUama  anteriara  al  nff.'o  zs  (Madrid. 
1776-9U,  3  vols.).  Some  writers  on  Spaniah  lil«mtan 
attribute  to  his  works  a  decisive  influence  on  tbe  pecal- 
iar  development  of  Spanish  poetr}-.     (A  J.  S.) 

Oonsalez,  Tirso,  a  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  tb*- 
ologian  of  the  17th  century.  Having  entotvd  the  or- 
der of  Jesuits,  he  became  professor  at  the  Univerally 
of  Salamanca,  and  wai  elected  general  of  bla  cmlcT 
about  1685,  He  opposed  the  doctrin*  of  /mAaHSim 
(q.  v.).  wUch  was  upheld  by  the  casuists  of  life  order, 
and  alBrmed  that  it  originated  not  among  tbe  Jesuits, 
but  among  the  Aagusliniana,  one  of  whom,  Michael 
Salonlns  (1592),  was  its  author.  According  to  Gon- 
aalei,  It  waa  only  in  the  year  after  it  was  prom  ulKatad 
by  Salonlns  that  it  was  adopted  by  tbe  Jesuit  Vahn- 
tis,  and  developed  in  1698  by  Tasqnei.  While  ad< 
mitting  that  the  doctrine  was  held  by  tbe  m^rity  at 
the  Jesuits,  he  pointed  at  Femand  Rebello,  Paolo  Com- 
Itelo,  and  Andrea  Le  BUnc  (Coadidiu  PUIoUta),  who 
had  opposed  It  in  their  writings.  Yet  Gonzalez  did 
not  consider  it  obligatory  for  all  tbe  member*  of  hia 
older  to  adopt  his  views:  he  permitted  each  one  to  fol- 
low his  oiNniona  and  Iom  inttrett.  Tbe  work  he  wrou 
on  tbe  subject  enconntored  so  much  oppositioii  that  it 
remained  Cwen^-five  years  in  US.  before  beinK  iniM- 
ed,  and  afterwards  appears  to  have  found  but  few  par- 
-'  na  among  the  Jesuits.  Father  Oliva,  director  of 
Index,  greatly  opposed  the  book,  notwithstandiotE 
the  approbation  given  to  it  by  pope  Innocent  IX. 
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moralu,  id  ttt  fractalVM  throiogiciu  de  rrcto  i 
•<i<inf)ri>»(iN{iitm(Dilllngen.l6e9j  Naples,  Rome,  Ly 
\nCwerp,  1694,  4U).  The  text  of  the  latter  edl- 
has  been  altered  in  several  passages,  and  the 
rones  have  been  deatroyed.  GoniaUx  wmtcabo 
Dt  fn/alliiililale  Rommi  Pontijicit  ia  drjuiinidit  Jidei  et 
uiorum  cojitrowrrifs  rxlra  amciSmn  gnrrale  (Rome, 
1S89,  4n;  printed  by  order  of  Innocent  IX,  sDd  sop- 
pressed  by  Alexander  VIII): — AfanadKetio  ad  comBtr- 
rionrm  Mahomelaiiorum  (DillingeD,  1680, 4to) :~  V'rrilm 
Rfligionit  arihotlca  demomh-ala  (Lille.  1696,  ISnn). 
"ee  Dupin,  StWi.  det  AuleuTt  eeel/t.  da  17-'  liirie  (ft. 
Oj  Jaur.<fe>5ann(i(1695,in9e);  Richard  etGirawd, 
Bibt.  lacrie ;  Hoefer,  Uma.  Biog.  G/mhvIe,  xxl,  251. 

Good  (Lat.  loaBn)  la  varioualy  defined  by  monJ- 
ists,  according  to  tbe  nature  of  their  ethical  theories. 
The  Stoic  would  define  It  to  be  that  which  ia  accord^ 
ure;  the  Epicurean,  that  which  imfrroMea  pietrtmn 
or  dimiaitkfi  pain ;  tbe  Idealbt,  that  which  acrardt 
vilh  IkJUani  nflhingt ;  tbe  Christian  theido^aii.  that 
niidi  acrorde  mli  He  mealed  will  of  God.  So  Ihe 
philosophical  schools  give  various  and  even  contra- 
dictory defmilions  of  the  itslnf  good  (sammnm  bo- 
i).  TTina  Aristippus  placed  it  in  pleaanre  in  iKliv- 
Epicurus,  in  pleasure  in  rtpoit;  Zeno,  in  tran- 
qilllHty  of  mind ;  Kant,  in  well  being  conditioneid  o<l 
morality ;  the  Materialists,  in  seU-love. 

Schleiermacher  states  his  views  of  the  subject  aa 
follows:  In  ethica  then  are  three  fundamental  ann- 
iptions — duty,  \-irtaB,  good.  I>n^  is  the  obligatioB 
'  moral  action ;  virtue  is  the  moral  power  ot  the 
^nt ;  the  highest  good  ia  Ihe  objective  aim  of  botb. 
In  the  aystems  of  Kant  and  Fichle,  ethics  Is  the  doe> 
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tiino  of  dulg,  ■nd  ita  devdloptnent  beeomei  simply  > 
treatment  of  individual  virtDct.  In  oppoting  tbii 
view,  ScbtciormacliBr  muDUina  that  a  lyaUm  of  mar- 
•1  precepts,  ni/armulai  o/datg,  even  tbough  it  might 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  man,  conid  only  be  applied 
in  Isolated  caBes  and  aingle  acta,  leaving  the  moral  life 
ai  a  tthoit  still  nnexplained.  It  ia  onl;  in  a  verj  lim- 
ited sphere  that  a  moral  agent  acta  alone,  and  withoat 
reference  to  odier  agenCa;  and  hiivirlue  haa  relation 
to  »  general  Mate  of  things,  to  prodace  which  uther 
Kgenta  co-operate.  Scbicietnucher  charges  the  exist- 
ing ethical  sy slemi  with  making  an  unnatural  scbiam 
between  the  law  of  action  (duty)  and  the  actiTe  power 
(virtue)  on  (he  one  hand,  and  the  resulting  ucIUhu  on 
the  other  hand;  and  also  with  leaving  entire  spherei 
of  human  action,  of  unquestionably  moral  character,  in 
the  domain  of  ndiaphnra  (thing!  indifferent),  instead 
of  bringing  them  under  the  authority  of  oioinl  law, 
Td  remedy  theaa  alleged  confusions,  Schleiermacher 
•eeka  for  on  organic  prindpk  of  etbica,  wblch  ahall  be 
at  once  objective,  systamatic,  and  comprehenalve.  He 
finds  it  in  tbe  Ughttt  good,  which  can  be  completely 
•pprehended,  not  in  its  reiationa  to  the  individual  mere- 
ly, but  with  reference  to  the  human  race  as  a  wliale. 
From  this  principle  the  whale  apbere  of  ethics  may  be 
mapped,  placing  universal  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tba  organising  reason  (Ihe  universal  reason  of  human- 
itj)  on  the  other.  In  tbii  theory  Schleiermacher  ex- 
presaiy  recogniaas  the  authority  of  Plato,  who,  In  hia 
Pkiteiiu  investigated  the"higheat  good."  Ariatotle. 
in  whom  the  Idea  of  mTiut  was  the  highest,  places  the 
highest  good  in  iviaiftoyia,  individual  happiness — not, 
however,  in  the  Epicurean  senae,  but  in  the  sense  of 
ZmnQ  rfXiiav  ivipyiia  tar  ripir^v  TiXiiav,  the  worit- 
ing  out  or  realilation  of  a  perfect  life  through  perfect 

In  the  further  develnpnient  of  the  history  of  ethie!<, 
so  far  OS  relates  to  the  deHnition  of  (be  "highest  good," 
we  must  particularly  notice  the  diMinctlon  (1)  between 
the  individual  end  tba  general,  indicated  in  Plato  and 
Ariatotle,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  by  Epicu- 
ma  and  the  Stoics;  (S)  tbe  resulting  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  and  sulijective,  according  to  which 
the  "  highest  good"  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  condition  at 
man  (e.g.  Epicurean  cnjoynunf,  Stoical  rttitiToact)  i  or, 
on  the  other  baud,  a  product  of  human  activity,  the 
end  of  humanily  aa  a  whole ;  (S)  the  consequent  moral 
theories  otplotiure  or  of  arttetfy,  according  to  the  for- 
mer of  vihlch  the  "highest  gooil"  lies  in  enjoyment. 
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In  the  language  of  Christion  tbeologj-, 
good"  is  the  Hn^om  "J"  God,  wbich  includes  within  it- 
self all  ethical  elements,  the  individual  and  the  gen- 
eral, activity  and  hap|dneai,  theory  and  practice,  means 
and  end.  The  meaa*  of  securing  the  "  highest  good' ^ 
La  to  promote  the  advancement  of  that  Idngdom ;  tbe 
md,  the  "  highest  good"  itaelf.  Is  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom,  to  the  Individual,  in  hia  personal  aalvation  ; 
to  tbe  universal  nee,  in  the  realiution  of  tba  promise 
"  God  shall  be  all  In  all !"  See  Scbleiennacher,  Elk- 
iaeie  AOumMimgai,  in  hia  PItU.  XacUaam,  ii,  13, 13 : 
Heraog,  RiaLEiieyldop.  a.  v.  Etbl)(,Tugend. 

Oood.  JoHK  Uasou,  M.  D.,  a  physician  and  gen- 
eral scholar,  was  born  at  Epping,  England,  Hay  To. 
'  17W,  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  Lon- 
don, 18S0.  He  was  an  indefatigiibte  student  and  writ- 
er, and  his  learning  via  multifarioua  rather  than  pro- 
found. Besides  a  numiier  of  medical  works,  he  pnb- 
liabed  TUSongi'/Soiomon.inEagluhiitm.wMiKle; 
elc.{Lond.imi.H\o).—«rmoirio/Alex.aedd/i,IJ..n. 
(Lond.]803,8vo)  fj-eeGEDBM]:— Zjier««i»,(niiufaferf. 
ntA  nolfs  (Loud.  18IIS-7.  2  vols.  41a];— 7^  Boot  of 
Job,  newly  trttmilated,  leilk  nola  (Lond.  1819,  8vo)  ;— 
Tke  Boak  of  Prorerit,  (roju/ofcd  (Lond.lSM,  8vo)  :— 
Tb  Book  of  Piahni,  traadatid,  just  finished  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jan.%  ISST.  Dr.  Good  also  conlrib- 
Dtad  largely  to  several  periodicalo,  not  only  in  medi- 
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c«l  science,  but  in  almost  every  braneh  of  llteratun^ 
"Theextent  and  variety  of  Dr.  Good's  works  are  suf. 
flcient  to  indicate  their  character;  tbey  evince  great 
industry,  with  a  retentive  and  orderly  mind,  and  every 
mark  oif  lincerity  and  piety;  but  tbey  show  that  he 
was  deficient  in  judgment,  critical  acumen,  and  per- 
aonal  observation ;  and  liis  medical  writings  especial. 
1y  are  hence  of  far  less  value  than  the  labor  that  must 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them  might  hare  given  tbem, 
bad  it  been  better  directed.  But  he  seemed  to  have 
no  suspicion  of  his  unfitness  for  any  literary  task,  and 
hence  never  hesitated  to  undertake  any  prciject,  though 
most  unauited  to  his  babita  and  reqniremento.  Thna. 
although  wanting  every  reqiiisito  qualification  for  sneb 
a  duty,  his  overweening  self-confidence  led  him  not 
only  lo  consent  to  edit  the  letters  of  Junius,  but  to  se- 
lect, merely  from  his  nwn  opinion  of  resemblance  of 
style,  other  letters  which  had  been  published,  under  a 
great  variety  of  names,  in  Woodfail's  Advtrtiier,  and 
without  scruple  assign  them  to  the  great  unknown,  to 
the  utter  confusion,  as  it  has  proved,  of  almost  all  sub- 
sequent investigations  respecting  the  author  of  the  Ju- 
nius tetters,  and  judgment  of  his  character  and  conduct. 
Dr.  Good's  principal  faculty  soema  to  have  l>eBn  a  U^ 
cility  of  acquiring  languages:  he  hod  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  in  bis  father'a  achool;  while  an  mp- 
prentica  be  acquired  Italian,  and  soon  afler  commenced 
Hebrew.  While  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Lucre- 
tius he  studied  German,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  and 
afterwards,  at  different  times,  Arabic,  Persian,  Russian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Chinese.  Ofhis  knowledge  of  all  Ibeoe, 
evidence  is  presented  in  unpublished  translations,  in 
reviews  of  their  literature,  and  in  the  constant  refer- 
ences made  to  their  works  In  hit  medical  and  other 
writings.  A  Uography  of  Dr.  Good  was  published  bj 
bis  friend.  Dr.  Ollnthus  Gregory,  in  IvoLSvo."  In 
early  life  Dr.  Good  was  a  Socinian,  but  about  1817  be 
embraced  fully  Ihe  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity.  He  led 
an  earnest,  religious  life,  "seen  and  known  of  all  men." 
See  Jamleson,  Cyclop.  "/  Biogra^y.  p.  Mfl ;  En^Uh 
Cgdqpadia ;  Allibone,  Didionary  of  A  uthvri,  i,  698. 

Oood  Fiidaj,  (he  aiith  day  of  the  week  before 
Easter,  called  Good  Friday  In  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefit  derived  trota  the  death  of  Christ  Among  the 
Saxons  It  was  denomlnoted  I«ng  Friday,  perhaps  in 
allusion  to  the  length  of  the  fast. 

(1.)  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion  was  religiously  observed,  not  in- 
dependently, but  as  a  part  of  Ihe  sacred  season  of  Eas- 
ter, which  wos  celebrated  by  Cfari.'tians  instead  of  the 
Jewish  pBssover,  in  commemoration  at  once  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Two  terms  were 
used  to  designate  Good  Friday  and  Easter-day,  which 
had  reference,  in  name  at  leoi^t,  to  the  passover :  wna^a 
BTavpiaaiitov,  and  vi'Bxa  iivnnTiiainDv.poiKmT  fflkt 
crwcySrwn,  and  ;»»«»«'-  if  Ihe  returrtction.  The  day 
was  observed  ai  a  atricl  fast.  The  usual  acciamationa 
and  doxologiea  were  omitted,  and  nothing  bnt  tbe  most 
plaintive  struins  of  music,  such  as  tbe  Kiipit  tXiijirav, 
etc.,  were  allowed  to  bo  sung.  No  bell  was  rung. 
None  bowed  the  knee  In  prayer,  because  thus  the  Jews 
reviled  Christ.  Tbe  kiss  of  charity  was  omitted,  for 
Judas  betrayeii  his  Slnstir  with  a  kiss.  The  I.ord's 
supper  was  celebrated;  but  the  elements  were  not  con. 
secrated  on  Ibis  day,  but  on  Hie  day  before.  Commu- 
nion-tables nnd  r^ing-dctks  were  stripped  of  orna- 
ments ;  and  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  read,  because 
be  woa  a  faithlHiI  and  true  witness  of  our  Ltird's  pas- 
sion. In  reference  to  tbe  Jewish  ritnal,  the  day  was 
sometimes  called  iropairicii'i'),  lit  prrpiiralion, 

(2.)  In  tbe  Roman  Church  the  day  is  celebrated  with 
great  care.  "The  Church  in  her  wbola  office  expressea 
the  deepest  mourning  and  compunction.  The  altars 
are  naked,  except  at  the  priest's  communion,  when  the 
ornaments  are  lilack,  and  the  cruciAx  is  covered  with 
a  black  veil  till  the  prostration,  nfur  which  it  I*  left 
nncovsred."    Inateadof  the  ordinary  mass,  the  "Haaa 
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of  the  Pr«unctifled"  U  wld,  witboal  tbc  consecnUwi 
ottba  Hint.  Tbe  Mcrament,  nurrodtbe  day  before, 
U  received  in  one  kind  only  by  the  prieit,  who  racitet 
tbe  Lord's  prayer  and  a  einall  part  of  tbc  prayen  of 
the  mau.  "  No  others  receive  tbe  boty  comnmnian 
except  the  prieet  who  celetmtea  the  divine  office,  and 
tbe  lick  in  mortal  danger  of  deatb,  lo  whou  it  is  ad- 
ministered i'y  ««y  of  viaticum." 

(3.)  Among  tbe  I'roteaUat  chutchn  Good  Fridiy 
b  Dbserred  as  a  fast,  and  by  special  services  and  pray- 
ers by  tbe  Churcb  of  England,  the  Lutherans,  Gsrnian 
Reformed,  and  many  Methodist). — Coteman,  Aneteal 
Chriiliani/y,  p.  616 ;  Wheatly,  Common  Proftr,  ch.  V, 
%  Ifi :  Butler,  feaiU  and  ftute,  tr.  vi,  eh.  t. 

Oood  TidingB.    See  GosrsL. 

Oood  W^orlu.    Sse  Wokks. 

Ooode,  William,  a  clergymaD  of  the  Cborcb  of 
England,  rector  of  AllhiUows  the  Great  sad  Less,  Lon- 
don, and  later  dean  of  Ripen,  died  in  18GS.  He  was 
a  prominent  and  proiific  writer  of  the  Low-Cburcb 
Bchool.  Among  the  best  known  of  bit  works  are; 
rAeErtraorA'aaiyGj/lin/WeSpi'ril  (London,  leSJ):— 
Tlu  £tlaHMed  Charck  (1884) :—  Traclt  <m  OkHrck- 
rata  (1M0)\—T%t  Diriat  Rule  ofFaitk  and  PracUcr 
(1»4£,  i  vols. :  2d  ed.  1853,  3  vaU.),  directed  agidnst 
tbe  views  of  Dr.  Piuey  concerning  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion as  aruleof  faith:— r.oeiXCiiiforicaflyre/utol 
<1M5):— Oorfrine  o/lhs  Chia-ch  of  England  at  lo  Ux 
EJkti  o/BaptUm  in  Ihe  catt  •>/ In/arUt  (18J9):— Ifixfi. 
aiHon  oftht  Church  of  Engtatid  on  the  VulirBy  of  the 
OrJrrt  in  iht  Scolek  and  Foreign  non-EpUcopal  Charchee 
(fi  pimphleU,  3d  ed.  185S). 

Ooodall,  WiLUAM,  D.D.,  >  CongrsBational  mJo- 
bter  and  eminent  miutonair,  was  bofn  at  Templeton, 
llus.,  Feb,  14,  1702.  In  early  youth  he  manifested 
grest  energy  of  character.  At  fifteen  be  went  sixty 
miles  on  foot,  carrying  bis  trunk,  to  Phillips  Academy, 
In  Andover;  and  there,  and  afterwards  in  Dartmouth 
College,  he  overcame  all  difflcultiea  until  he  graduated 
Id  1817.  He  spent  three  years  in  Andover  Theologi- 
Cal  Seminar}',  and  in  1820  wis  accepted  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board.  Ho  travelled  for  some 
time  as  agent  tar  raising  funds  tot  the  society  (rooi 
Mew  England  as  far  as  Alabama,  and  alto  visited  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  missions  east  of  tbe  Mississip- 
pi. In  Dec.,  1832,  he  sailed  for  Malta.  After  preach- 
ing in  English  and  studying  other  languages  during 
nine  months,  he  left  Malt.-!  far  Beirut,  where  he  ar- ' 
rived  Nov,  16,  1833.  "By  the  residence  there  of 
Ueasra.  Goodell  and  Bitd,  Buirnt  iKCame  a  regular  sta- 
tion ofChe  Board.  After  some  attention  to  the  Arnbic, 
Mr.  Goodell  went,  in  June,  1824,  lo  Sidon,  to  study  the 
A rme no-Turkish  language  with  an  Armeaiau  ex-bish- 
op, Yakob  Aga,  where  he  Iwcame  acquainted  with 
another  Armenian  bishop,  Dionysias  Caraliet,  who,  ■ 
year  and  a  half  later,  was  received  into  the  mis^m 
church  at  Beirut.  Thus  singularly  did  the  '  Mis^n  to 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,'  at  tbe  very  outset,  take 
hold  of  a  people  who  were  not  Ihought  of  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  of  wbom  but  a  few  Individosis  were 
found  by  it  except  ss  pilgrims  lo  the  sacred  places. 
In  March,  1S2S,  after  tbe  repulse  of  tbe  Greeks  in  an 
attack  on  Beirut,  Mr.  Goodell's  bouse  was  plundered 
and  hia  life  endangered  by  Arab  soldiers.  In  May, 
1838.  war  being  imminent  between  Turkey  and  Eng- 
land, the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  fiee  lo  Halla. 
There  Mr.  Goodell  labored  in  connection  with  tbe 
press  until  tbe  summer  of  1831,  when  be  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  and  commenced  the  mission  to  Tur- 
key, with  special  reference  to  the  Armenian*,  in  which 
he  was  joined  a  few  months  leter  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  O. 
Dwlght.  From  that  time  on  his  work  Uy  specially 
among  the  Armenians.  Mr.  Goodell's  early  experi- 
ence and  natural  temperament  combined,  with  divine 
grace,  to  lit  bini  emlneDtiy  to  meet  them  with  a  cbeer- 
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ful  patience.  With  a  true  Christian  hMoism,  in  wUci 
bis  wife  bad  an  equal  share,  he  encountered  sncb  iBci' 
dents  of  life  as  being  obliged,  by  conSagiatiouB,  viiitt. 

of  landlords,  hierarchical  persecutions,  interferaice  of 
govemmeat,  etc., '  to  pack  up  and  move'  his  resdean 
'  some  thirty  times  in  twenty-nine  years, '  and  touin) 
iritb  the  opposition  and  obataclea  that  were  everbtAn 
him  SB  a  missionary.  Indomitable  in  his  purpcae  to 
do  good,  sBiible  and  conrteons  in  manner,  of  riaij 
tact,  and  abounding  in  resistless  pleasantry-,  be  gaiiHl 
access  wherever  be  chose  to  go,  and  exercised  a  i«i;- 
netic  attraction  that  never  left  him  wiUiout  anbjecu 
*      n,  the  light  of  tmh. 
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travellers,  of  dignltartes  of  the  Oriental  cbircfan, 
bankers,  and  the  highest  In  society,  with  wbom,  al  dif- 
ferent periods,  he  bad  no  little  iolercoaraa,  as  weD  r> 
the  common  people;  and  even  anemiea  to  hit  woit 
were  constrained  to  honor  him.  Few  possflfis  in  ae 
high  degree  as  he  did  the  admirable  Gicnliy  of  doin; 
good  without  offence,  and  of  recommending  personal 
religion  to  the  world."  One  of  hia  most  important  la- 
bors was  the  Iranslatioa  of  the  Bible  into  AmieBo. 
Turkish,  commenced  in  1843,  and  finished  (the  Uat  re- 
vision)  in  1863.  In  1853  be  retnmed  to  America,  wnu 
out  with  lalwr,  and  died  In  Philadelphia  Feb.  18, 1867. 
"In  the  future  history  of  tbe  kingdiim  of  Christ  in  [be 
lands  which  include  the  site  of  the  garden  that  wu 
planted  in  Eden,  andthe  acenes  of  events  most  Hcnd 
to  Christian  bearta,  tbe  name  o(  William  Goodell  will 
tie  precious  lo  snccesdve  generations  of  aanctiSed 
Boula,  even  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  world."— JAtawBOiy  Aer- 
aU,  Hay,  1867. 

Ch>Odly  Trees  is  the  rendering  of  —^  }'?,  * 
hadar' ,  tra  of  tfUndoT,  the/na'l  (^^D,  '  lwDgbs")(' 
which  (Sept.  ropiroc  ZbXov  inKito^,  Yulf;. /ncdw  or- 
barit putc'ifrrima\l\K  Israelites  were  directed  lo  lake 
(I.  e.  carr)  about  in  festive  pmcestion)  on  the  (irM  day 
□f  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  memorv  of  tbe  irhaviag 
dwelt  in  booths  in  tbe  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii,  4U).  Tha 
tree  gensially  conceded  lo  be  meant  is  the  ritrom  (Csi. 
riuB,  IHerobot.  i,  353).  tbe  fruit  of  which  Josepbus  statas 
was  that  in  the  bands  of  the  Jews  on  tbe  day  of  (be 
festival  of  the  Scenoprgla^  when  they  pelted  king  Ju- 
UKUB  with  it  {_A»t.  xlii,  IB,  6).  See  Citron.  Otbaa 
regard  the  alive  as  meant,  this  being  the  tre«  mentiis- 
ed  in  the  parallel  account  of  N'eh,  viii,  15.  It  woold 
seem,  however,  that  no  specific  tree  is  intended,  b«I 
any  one  of  enflicient  aixe  and  beauty  to  be  eatuUe  tc 
the  occasion  (Ursini  ar«arel.  SiW.  p.  577.      Sea  Tkec 

Qoodman  or  tub  HnnsE,  oltofKnto-nK.  Mkl 
xx,ll:  xxiv,43:MBrkxiv,14;  Luke  xxii,  ll.aHi*^- 
of  the  hoiur,  as  usuallv  elsewhere  rendered  (Matt.  x. 
35;  Luke  xlii,  25;  xlv,  21;  " bonaeholder, "  Uatt. 
xiii,  27,  62 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxi,  98).  In  Prov.  vii.  1».  ••  fmi- 
man"  is  the  rendering  of  d^tt,  wl,  man,  i.  e.  hoabaod. 

Oaodmsii,  CbrUtopher,  an  Eoglish  divine,  waa 
bom  at  Cheater  In  1530.  He  atudied  at  Biucbikw 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  held  offices  in  tlial 
university  during  tbe  reign  of  Heniy  VIII  and  Ed- 
ward VI.  When  queen  Uarv  ascended  the  throne  be 
withdrew  to  Frankfort  and  thence  to  Geneva,  when, 
with  Kdox,  ha  became  pastor  of  the  English  chorck. 
Aftor  Mary's  deatb  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  beams 
reetorof  St.ADdrawsin  1560.  About  1565  he  nrban. 
ed  to  England,  and  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Sidney  ia 
bis  expedition  against  Ireland.  He  was  afterwai^s 
rector  of  Chester,  and  died  there  in  1G03.  He  wvetc. 
lloiefar  nptrioT PtMtrt  art  tote  nteyid  oflirir  StA- 
jfcU  (Geneva,  1558,  I6mo).  against  queen  Mary : — A 
Commeaiary  iqton  Amot.  Wood  erToneonsIy  attriliotes 
to  him  Knox's  The  HrK  Blatt  ofAe  Tnawptt  ajisM 
lieMoiumMlUgimtMofWomfn.  See  Wood.  J  (jtoH 
Oxomitntet  (vol  i) ;  ScoO,  Uvet  qfOe  Senk*  Btfarw 
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an;  Petk,  Drtldtrata  (vo).  I);   Hoefsr,  K'eia.  Biogr. 
CMr^ie,  xxi,26]j  Alliuonv,  Vict.  0/ Author/,  t.  v. 

Ooodman,  Oodfrey,  wis  torn  at  Rutbven,  in 
Denbighshire,  1583,  and  educated  at  WiatmiaiteT 
School,  and  at  Trinity  Cullcga,  Cambridge.  In  1G07 
lie  gul  tlie  living  of  Stupleford  Abbotf,  in  Euex ;  in 
len,  a  canonry  uf  Windsor  j  in  1630,  the  dunery  of 
Rmbestet;  and  in  1625,  the  biihoprir  of  Glouceiter. 
Bishop  Goodman  wu  a  Komaniier.sven  beyond  Land' 


tolerance.     Id  1C4D  tbe 


!5  GOODKICH 

Ur.  Goodrich  Vai  elected  ptofeaeor  of  rhetone  and  oi>, 
tory  In  that  iniCitntion,  bot  rtlinqnished  the  office  in 
18311,  to  accept  the  chair  of  pailoral  theology  in  th* 
theoloeloal  aemloary,  a  poaition  Khich  he  occupied 
until  bla  death — a  period  oF  twenty  yesia.  In  1820 
he  waa  elected  president  of  Williams  College,  bat  de- 
clined to  accept  that  honor.  In  1885  be  received  tiie 
degne  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Brovn  UniTetsity. 
"In  1^14  he  prepared  a  Greek  grammar, -which  pi 


Kbicb  he  refused  to  subacribe,  "  and  it  appeared  after- 
wartln,"  says  Puller,  "that  ha  acrupled  about  aome 
passages  on  tbe  corporeal  presence,  but  whether  upon 
popish  or  Lutheran  principles  be  best  knowetb."  Laud, 
then  archbishop,  after  the  der^  had  aubscrihed,  id- 
vised  him  "to  BTold  obstinacy  and  irrcKularity  there- 
in, but  be  refused."  It  waa  in  Henry  Vll's  chapel, 
and  being  greatly  offended,  Laud  taid  to  him,  "Hy 
Lord  of  Gloucester,  I  admonish  you  to  subsciibo." 
Goodman  remained  tllent,  and  Laud  again  said, "  Hy 
Lord  of  Gloncester,  I  do  admonish  you  a  second    ' 


forth  '  throDgh  several  editions.     In  1827  he  laperintended 


'andi 


imediately  after,  " 


!o  admonish    ^'^ 


the  aljridgment  of  W^tln'i  Qaarit)  A  merican  Dkfl<M- 
ary.  In  1829  he  established  the  Quarltrfy  Christina 
Sptclafor.  wliich  ha  edited  for  nearly  len  years.  In 
184G  and  '47  he  prepared  rerised  editiona  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  in  1856,  the  university  edition  of  the 
same  worli.  In  1852  he  puUiahed  his  admliable  nork 
on  B'ititli  Jiloiiiiencf,  which  has  been  exIen.iiTcly  cir- 
cululed,  both  in  England  and  America.  Besides  per- 
forming the  literary  laljor  involved  in  preparing  and 
editing  these  various  works.  Prof.  Goodrich  was  prom- 
itly  connected  with  many  of  the  most  important 


i  societies  ol  the  conntr}'. 


tthe  ti 


death  he  was  laborioiuly  engaged,  as  one  of  the 
Committee  on  Versions'  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  preparing;  a  new  edition  of  the  English  text, 
inatmctor.  Prof.  Goodrich  was  enthusiastic,  un- 
tiring, and  eflective,  always  impressing  himself  upon 
■  ■       ■■         ■     the  highest  effort.     Ho 
gnided  them  to  imitate  models  of  clear  and  eloquent 
thinking,  and  taught  them  to  expresa  their   own 
thoughts  in  a  cliaate  and  manly  style.     As  an  officer 
of  the  college,  iie  was  aingularly  active  and  energetic, 
'   '  ' '      from  any  duty  or  responslbilit}',  and 
he  inlaresla  of  the  institution  the  oh. 
Jectof  his  o»n  personal  care  and  anxious  solicitude." 
He  died  at  New  Haven,  Feb.  !5, 1860.— iV«v  Yort  Ob- 
'  -  ItiGO;  A'CB  ^ncen  Journal;  CoR^nyn. 


Goodman  "pleaded    | 

was  committed  to  tbe  Gatehonse,  "  where,"  says  Ful- 
ler, "  he  got  by  this  resttaint  what  be  could  nev    ' 
got  by  his  liberty,  namely,  of  one  reputed  a  pi 
become  for  a  short  time  popular,  as  the  only  conse-   ' 
qucnt  suffering  for  not  sul>scriblng  to  the  new  canons." 
He  died  January  19.1656,  In  open  profession  of  popery. 
He  wrote,  1.  T/it  FaU  0/ Jfoa,  ami  Comiption  0/ N.- 
ture,  proBot  by  KfaKn  (London,  1G24,  *to):— 8.  ^rju-    ' 
nenfs  ami  A  nimadnrrtiont  on  Dr.  Gtorge  ffrdnoU'i  apot-    ' 
agy/or  DiciitePrariiieaee;—S.Thelmi  itfileririB/lii    < 
Cllriallfm  Riligion,  til.  the  Trinilg  tmd  Ike  /neanalion    . 
txpliealt<HLoa±  1653, 4t6)i— The  Omrto/ King  Jai  ' 

by  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  (edited  by  Brcner,  Lond.  lU^, 
2  vols.  8vo>.— Hook,  EkI.  Bit<sTapl<s,  v,  885 ;  Darling,  ,  f"™^  Qwrferlj,  1860,  p.  211. 

C3^.BibHoffropkiea,*.v.;GntUmm'iMagautit,io\.         Qoodrltdl,  Bllmr,  D.D.,  a  Congregationel  min- 
IxxTiii;  FoIler,fA«t*HiWor)i,hk.  xl.  ister,  was  bom  in  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  Oct.  36.1781. 

Ooodnes*  of  Ood  denotes  "  both  the  abwinte  '  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1762.  He  now  stud. 
perfection  of  hia  own  nature,  and  his  kindness  mani-  .  led  theology,  but  was  called  to  be  tutor  at  Yale  College 
fested  to  his  crcalnres.  Guodness,  savs  Dr.  Gill,  is  es-  in  1766.  In  1756  he  was  invited  to  the  Congregstional 
■ential  to  God,  without  which  he  would  not  be  God  church  In  Durham,  Conn.  In  1766,  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
(Exod.  xixiii,  IB;  XKxlv,  6,  7).  Goodness  belongs  port  of  his  growing  family,  he  began  to  prepare  atn 
only  to  God ;  he  is  solely  good  (MsM.  xii,  17),  and  all  dents  for  college.  His  tborongh  scholarship  made  biro 
the  goodness  found  in  creatures  U  only  an  cmanaUonof  »  highly  successflii  teacher,  and  during  the  next  twen- 
tlie  divine  goodness.  He  is  the  chief  good,  the  sum  and  ty  yeare  more  thnn  three  hundred  young  men  passed 
substance  of  all  felicitv(Psa.cxliv,  S,15:  xxv,7;  Ixxlii,  '  under  his  Instructions.  He  was  repeatedly  sent  by  the 
25;  iv,  G,  7).  There' is  nothing  but  goodness  in  God,  j  General  ABsociation  of  Connecticut  as  a  delegate  to  a 
and  nothing  botgoodness  comes  f^om  him  (IJohn  1,6;  |  convention  huld  by  that  atsociatiim.  and  the  t>TiodB 
James  i,  13,  H).  He  is  infinitelv  good ;  Unite  minds  I  of  New  Yurk  and  Philadelphia,  from  1766  to  1776. 
cannot  comprehend  his  goodness  (Rom.  xi,  35,  88).  He  |  He  received  the  dfKree  of  doctur  of  divinity  from 
la  immutablv  and  unchangeably  good  (Zrpb.  iii,  17).  ,  Princeton  College.  In  1776  be  was  elected  to  the  cor. 
The  goodness  of  God  is  communicative  and  dilTusive  j  pontion  of  Vale  College,  and,  as  *  member  of  the 
(Fta.  cxix,  68 ;  xxxiii,  5).  With  respect  to  the  ob-  Prudential  Committee,  his  hihors  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
jecta  of  it,  it  may  be  considered  as  genera!  and  specUl.  [  ''Re  for  twenty  years  were  among  tbe  most  useful  of 
BU  general  goodness  is  seen  in  all  his  creatures ;  yea,  his  life.  He  died  of  apoplexy  it  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Xov, 
in  the  inanimate  creation,  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  all  .  H.  1~97'  He  publbhed  a  number  of  occasional  dis- 
faia  works;  and  in  tbe  gcivemment,  Bup|wrt,  and  pro- '  courjes.—Spragup,  ^nnoir,  i,  5«G. 
toclion  of  the  world  at  large  (I'sa.  xsxvL,  G;  cxlv).  Goodricb.  ThomM,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
Hia  apMul  goodnesa  relates  to  angels,  and  sa.nts :  to  |  ,,,b„f„  „  gg,,  Ki,L  y,  Uncolnshire,  about  1J80.  He 
angels,  iu  creslmg,  confirming,  and  making  them  what  ■  ^ujj^  „  [■„  chri.ti  College,  Csmbridge.  gradus- 
they  are ;  to  sainta,  in  elect»n,  calling.  Justification,  |  j^,,  ^^  j^^,  ^.^i,  ,  ;„  ,510  ,„j  became  proctor  of  the 
adoption,  sanctification,  perseverance, and  eternal glo- I  u„i„„i,y  ;„  ,5,:,,     i„  uag  ),«  g,i„ed  .„^i  (■,„, 

"" "'  '"    "  '    *"""   .  validity  of  that  prince's  marriage  with  Catharine.     He 

'<  j  was  successively  appointed  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Ltn- 
,  don,  canon  of  St,  Stephen's, Westminster,  and  chaplain 
Ooodr1cb,Chaiinoe7Allai),  D.D.,waj>bomin|af  the  king.  In  1634  be  was  elected  bishop  of  Ely, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  23,  1790.  He  graduated  at  and  showed  himself  a  aealous  supporter  of  the  Befor- 
Tale  in  18)0 ;  was  tutor  in  Yale  College  tmm  1812  to  mation.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
1814;  and  in  18i6.havinfc  completed  a  course  of  the-  the  English  Church,  was  one  of  the  theologians  com- 
ologlcal  study,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First '  missioned  to  examine  the  translation  of  the  N.  T..  to 
Church  In  Middlelown,  Conn.  On  the  accession  of  '  compile  tbe  Common  Prayobook  of  1548,  and  the  In- 
Dr.  Day  to  tbe  presidency  of  Tale  College  in  1817, 1  stitntion  of  a  Christian  Han,  called  also  the  Bishops' 


Sai.  Thtol.  ch.  xxvi;  South,  Strmoiu,  v 

111 ;  Tillotson,  &moia.  p.  143-14G ;  Watson,  Itutilvia,  \ , 

i,  420.    See  God, 


GORHAM  CASE 

It  the  whole  T 


lotthi 


Mph.  Ant.  xil,  T,  3),  to  root 

J«ws  (a  Msec,  viii,  9).      In  anotliar  p»»«»ge 

reaenlcd  a»  "governor  of  the  hglils"  {arpariiyut  run- 

tAtuv  [Ales.  MS.  rptlir-v],  2  Mace,  x,  14),  und  ep- 

parently  of  the  holda  ct  the  lilunistn;  (?)  (Acnbal- 

tene  [?].  camp.  1  Msec,  v,  8;  JoMph,  Anl.  xii,  B,  t;  sm 

EwBld,  Gachichle,  iv,  Dl,  SoS).     He  is  nfterwuils,  ac- 

ODitliD);  to  the  present  text,  deicnbetl  u  "goventar  of 

Ii]uinieB"(2Macc.xii.B2). 

GruUus  <8eo  Wornsdorff,  Defd.  L!br.  Matt.,  §  7B) 
•am^su  that  the  rending  "  governar  it  Uamtmi'  ia  an 
error  for  "  govornor  of  Janidia"(Bs  at  1  Mace,  v,  68). 
Joiephue  wairBQls  Uiis  correction  (I'l  rw  ifpviiaf 
OTpaTrfydi;,  Ant.  Kil,  8,  6).  From  Ibe  epithet  applied 
to  Gorgias,  he  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest 
detestation  iiy  the  Jews  (A.  V.,  "  that  cnraed  man," 
rui-  (nriipnTDi',  S  Mace,  xti,  B5).  The  description  of 
hil  flight  to  Marisa  sad  his  defeat  by  Duaitheus,  one 
of  Judaa's  generals,  ia  given  at  some  length,  though  in 
an  obsenre  and  conflued  manner  (2  Mace,  xii,  34-38 ; 
com  p.  Joseph.  ^n(.  xii,8,  6}. 

aorbam  Caae,  a  case  in  law  mrolring  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  aa  to  baptismal  regen- 
eration. In  August,  1847,  the  lord  cbancelkir  (lord 
Cottenham)  offered  (o  present  Mr.  Goriiam  to  the  vi- 
cunge  or  Brarapford-Spekfl.  The  bishop,  on  lieing  re- 
quested to  counteraign  hie  testimonials,  ststed  on  the 
paper  his  donlits  as  to  Mr.  Gorham's  viewi,  both  of 
discipline  and  doctrine.  The  lord  chancellor,  howev- 
er, presented  Mr.  Gorham,  who  applied  for  institution. 
Tile  hbhop  then  intimated  bis  intention  of  examining 
Mr.  Gorham  befbre  he  instituted  him.  The  examina- 
tion look  place,  and  continued  for  several  daya.  The 
result  was,  that  the  bishop  of  Exeter  declined  to  insti- 
tute Mr.Gorham  lo  the  vicarage  ef  Brampford-Speke. 
"TbealleaedgTonndorthisrefu5alwa!i,  that  after  ex- 
•n^Btion  the  bishop  found  Mr.  Gorham  to  be  of  nn- 
■onnd  doctrine  as  to  the  eflicac.  '  ' 
baptism,  inasmuch  as  he  held  t! 
tion  is  not  given  or  coaferred  in 
ticular,  that  infanta  are  not  made  therein  'membera 
of  Christ  and  the  children  of  Gud,'  as  the  catechism 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  declare  them  to  be. 
The  case  woB  brought  before  the  Arches  Court  of  Can- 
terburv,  which  decided  (1849)  that  baptismal  regenera- 
tion ix'the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
Hr.  Gorham  maintained  doctrines  on  the  point  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Chnrch,  and  that  consequently 
the  bishop  had  shown  sufficient  cause  for  his  refnul 
to  institute,  and  that  the  appeal  muit  be  dismissed 
with  costs.  From  this  decision  Mr.  Gorham  appealed 
to  the  Judicial  committee  of  privy  council.  The  com- 
mittee cumpladned  that  tlie  bishop's  questions  were  in- 
tricate and  entangling,  and  that  the  answers  were  not 
given  plainly  and  directly.  Their  decision  was  in  sub- 
stance as  roUuvtii,  and  it  most  l>e  noted  what  points 
they  undertook  to  decide,  and  what  not.  The  court 
declared  that  it  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  settle  matters 
of  faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought,  in  any  particu- 
lar, to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
duty  being  only  lo  consider  what  is  by  law  established 
to  be  her  doctrine  upon  the  legal  construction  of  her 
articles  and  formulnriee.  It  appeared  that  ^ 
farent  opinions  as  to  the  sacrament  of  bapti 
held  by  the  promoters  of  the  Re  formation ;  that  dilTer- 
ances  of  opinion  on  various  points  left  open  were  al- 
ways lhout;ht  consistent  with  suhscription  to  the  arti- 
gI«s;  and  alio,  that  oirinions  in  no  important  particu- 
lar to  >>B  distinguished  ftom  Mr.  Oorham's  had  been 
maintained  without  censure  hy  many  eminent  prelates 
and  divines.  Witbont  expressing  an  *  * 
the  theological  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gorhai 
court  decided  that  the  judgment  of  the  Arches  Court 
should  lie  reversed,  Mr.  Gorham  w 
etiluted  to  Bramplbrd-Speke.  Dun 
that  the  suit  was  pending,  tbe  theological  question  was 
d  with  all  dflgroes  of  ability  and  acrimony  In 


GORTON 

ans  and  pamphlets." — Hiitety  o/C%rutm  C^nt 
(Encyc  MBtrop.,GLisgDw,  1S58,  p.«n  >q.) ;  CbjimlHn, 
Encgclapadiii,  s.  v. ;  Tlieoiagical  Critic,  April,  18&2,  ail. 
iii ;  EnglM  Rmtv,  vols,  xiii,  xiv  ;  Harsdan,  CAiireiB 
and  SecU,  i,  42 ;  Cunningham,  IHiauiiim  of  Chimk 
PHndfUt  (Edinburgh,  K&\  chap.  vi. 

Ooiion  (rwpihiv),  son  of  Josephns  (F  CaiiaphasV 
and  one  of  those  of  eminent  fUnily  who  iacTt«d  tbr 
Jewish  populace  to  resist  the  anarchy  of  the  Zealgts 
(Josophus,  WiiT,  iv,  S,  9),  but  was  eventuallv  slaiB  by 
them  (i*.  6, 1). 

QoillUl,  snrnamed  SkamtcheU  (Iha  AdaarMi 
One),  an  Armenian  theologian,  lived  Id  the  iitb  ceatarjr 
of  I  he  Christian  era.  After  itndyingphlloHiphy,  the. 
ology,  and  the  Syiiac  ind  Greek  languages  under  St. 
Mesrop  (q,  V.)  and  patriarch  Isaac  I,  ho  was  Bent  to 
Constantinople  lo  complete  his  atuJies.  On  retumiie 
to  his  country,  he  engaged  with  Esnig  (q.  v.)  and  Gmt 
otherain  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  several  wotis 
of  tbe  Greek  fathers,  into  the  Armenian.  He  aubet- 
quently  became  bishop  of  a  diocese  bordering  npm 
Georgia.  He  is  the  author  nf  a  work  on  Tkt  Lift  «f 
^fpsrop,  which  is  of  importance  for  tlie  early  hiatory  of 
the  ArmenianChurch.and  was  published  by  tbe  Uek- 

dtl  qainla  itcclo  (Vcn.  USS).  See  De  Welte,  Gorim 
Le!>end>ackmb.  d.  itS.  Marop  (TUb.  1844).     (A.  J.  S  ) 

Oorknm,  the  Martym  of,  the  name  Eiven  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  nineteen  mooka  and 
jiriesta  of  Dordrecht  who  had  fled  to  Gorkam,  w«e 
captured  at  the  conquest  of  that  town  by  the  Gueoi  ia 
1573,  and  bung.  On  account  of  pretended  miracla 
wrought  by  their  relics.  Pope  Clement  X,  id  1674,  al- 
lowed tbem  to  be  venerated  in  Holland.  Id  1867  tfaej 
were  canonixed  by  Pius  IX.    (A.  J.  3.) 

QdrroB.     See  GoEnsEs. 

Oorski,  TmeoFHTLACT,  a  Rusaian  thoologiaii. 
died  bishop  of  Kolomna  in  1788.  He  wrote  OrOaxiua 
orienlalii  Ecdtna  Dogmata  (Lpz.  1784 ),  and  a  Caeym 
Ham  nfChnitian  Dogmat.'ia  Latin  and  Rnasiin,  which 
boa  since  hern  translated  into  German  and  Fjeneti  (SL 
Petersbnrg,  1792).  These  books,  atthongh  In  gEnrnl 
use  in  the  Russian  seminaries,  openly  advocate  Pn- 
testant  views,  and  are  opposed  Iwth  to  tbe  Booaaa 
Catholic  and  to  the  ortbodox  Greek  dogmas.  See  Diet, 
hilt,  da  Ecrmnm  de  ff^HiK  ffrteo-nut ;  P.  Gagaria. 
De  la  Tbiohsie  data  VEglite  nute  (Paris.  Ig^T) ;  Hw- 
fer,  jVooD.  Biog.  CMmife,  xsi,  309. 

Gorton,  Samuei.,  founder  of  a  sect  called  Gonr- 
mau,  was  twrn  at  Gorton,  England,  about  1600.  He 
says  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "I  have  never  stad- 
led  in  the  schools  of  human  learning,  and  I  bleu  Ged 
for  it."  He  was  flret  in  the  employ  of  a  Unen-drapet 
in  London,  but  left  that  city  in  lG3fl  and  went  to  Bea- 
ton, U.  S.,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  religiotia  lib^^ ; 
but  the  Church  there  not  being  disposed  to  pot  ap 
with  his  extravagant  ideas,  he  went  to  PlymontlL 
where  be  bred  still  worse,  being  fined,  Impriaoned.  aad 
naallyaipolledln  the  midst  of  winter.  In  June.  1639. 
he  became  an  inhabitant  of  Aqnidnech,  or  ttbode  Isl- 
and, where  fresh  persecution  befel  him.  Driven  fkv« 
place  to  place,  he  Anally  bought  some  land  at  Pawtai- 
et,  R-I.,  where  he  aettlcd.  Complained  of  by  his  neifcb- 
bors  OS  encroacbing  on  their  property,  he  refnaed  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court  of  Massachosatta,  and  in  lS4t 
settled  St  Shawmut,  where  he  bad  booght  land  of  the 
sachem  Miantonomob.      His  clainu  under  thia  pot 

chems,  who  appealed  to  the  general  court  of  MaSM 
chusetts  for  assistance.  Gorton  and  ten  of  hta  lUaci. 
pies  were  captured  soon  after  and  taken  befitra  tbt 
court,  where  the  land  question  soon  gave  [^arce  lo 
a  trial  for  their  lives  as  "damnable  betetica."  aad 
they  were  condemned  to  hard  labor  at  CbarWaUnr* 
for  an  unlimited  time.      In  1614  the  i 
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dimagad  Into  buiiihinent.  G<iTton  thin  ntumed  | 
with  hii  paTtiuni  to  Rbode  IiUnd,  when  he  per- 
•Daded  the  Indiaiu  to  pnt  themielvtH  uader  ths  pro-  I 
taction  of  England,  and  to  abanilon  to  that  coimtr;  a  I 
part  of  their  lerribny.  He  tfaen  pnceeded  lo  Eag' 
land,  <iher«,  la  conaidention  of  this  Hrvice,  he  re- 
ceived letters  patent  gnaianteeing  to  bim  the  peaceful  ' 
poasassion  of  his  propertj  at  Shawmut.    He  called  the  | 
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Dt/eaa  agaiiul  larn-keadtd  Po/icy  (1646,  4to):— ^i 
iitoorruplibU  Kef,  campmrd  o/lhe  cr  Pitdmt,  vltrrtaiA 
youM-iji  open  lie  rat  of  the  Aofji  Seriplurti  (1047,  4to)i 
— Saltmank  relanud/rom  Ike  Dead  (1655,  4to)  ■.—An 
AmUdolt  againtt  the  common  Plague  of  the  World.  See 
Uackie'a  Life  o/ Gorton  in  "Sparki's  Amer.  Bioffra- 
pAf!"D\iyckiacii,Cstl^.qfA«tericanlJleranire,\,7Si 
]VTviAturieaaCselopadia,viti,S8*i  Btrtlett,  SiUit^. 
ofRhodt  IJand,  134  iq. ;  HntchiB»n,  ffutoy  of  Ma»- 
tadimtlU,i.m-     (J.W.H.) 

Ooity'iW  {ripTwa  ;  in  clanieal  irriten.  TiIprHv 
or  ripruva ;  on  a  ano,  Kopivva  [Kopri'i'iuw]),  a  citj 
of  Cnte,  meDtioned  in  tba  Apocrypha  In  tt»  liat  of 
cities  lo  which  the  Romans  sent  letters  on  behalf  at 
the  Jews,  when  Simon  the  Maccabee  renewed  the 
treaty  which  hia  brothers  Judus  and  Jonathan  had 
made  with  Rome  (1  Mace  zv,  23;  camp.  1  Mace.  Tiii, 
1  sq. ;  xii,  I  Bq.).  There  is  no  donbt  that  tbe  Jews 
were  settled  in  great  nBmbara  in  Crete  (Jneepbui,  Anl. 
xvil,  13, 1 ;  War,  ii,  7 ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caiun,  sec.  86), 
and  Gortyna  nuj  have  been  (heir  chier  residence. 
Ptolemj'  Philometor,  who  treated  the  Jews  kindly,  and 
who  had  received  a  numerous  body  in  Egypt  when 
tbey  were  driven  out  ot  Judna  bv  the  opposite  party 
(Joaepbus,  AM.  xlii,  B;  War,  i,  1, 1),  rebuilt  part  of 
Gortyna  (Strtbo,  i,  Didot,  ed.,  p.  411).  When  Paul, 
■■  a  prisoner,  was  on  bis  voyage  tiom  Casaraa  to 
Borne,  the  ship,  on  Bccoiint  of  a  storm,  was  obliged  to 
mn  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  in  the  direction  of  Cape 
Salmone,  and  soon  after  came  to  a  place  called  Fair 
Havens,  which  was  near  a  city  called  Lasmt  (Acta 
xivii,  «).  Lasra  is  probably  the  Lasia  of  the  Pentia- 
geriao  Tables,  and  Is  there  stated  to  tie  sixteen  miles 
east  of  Gortyna.  It  ia  very  uncertain  how  long  the 
vessel  was  detained  at  Fair  Havens,  though  "much 
time  had  been  spent"  (Acts  xxvii,  9),  aol  since  they 
had  sailed  from  Cssarea,  but  al  the  oarkorage  (Alford, 
ad  loc.).  Doubtless  the  sailors,  soldier*,  and  prison- 
era  had  frequent  Intercoarse  with  Luiiea,  and  perhaps 
Gortyna.  Paul  may  then  have  preached  the  Gospel 
at  one  or  both  of  these  places,  tnit  of  this  there  is  not 
the  slightest  proof  (comp.Conybeare  andHowson,  Life 
of  Si.  Paul,  ii,  894-896).     See  Paul. 

Gortyna,  according  lo  Ptolemy  (ill,  IT,  10),  was  silu- 
atedinMOlft'andWM'.  Simon  proposes  a  Shemit- 
ic  etymology  for  the  name  (Onan.  p.  M;  hot  see  Sick- 
ler,  ifoadiBcA,  p.  4T0).  Next  to  Cuosaus.lt  was  the 
moat  hnportant  city  in  the  island  for  power  and  msg- 
niHcence.  At  one  time  Gortyna  and  Cnosana  in  union 
held  the  whole  of  Crete  In  tlieit  power  except  Lyttns 
(Polyb.  iv,  63,  M).  In  later  times  they  were  in  ■  con 
tinaal  sUts  of  warfare  (Strabo,  x.  Didot.  ed.,  p.  410) 
GOTlyna  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Gottyi  of  Ar 
csdia  (Plato,  LegtM,  iv,  Didot.  ed.,  p.  820).  It  was  of 
very  conaiderabla  site,  its  wall*  being  flfty  stadia  in 
ciTonlt,  whilst  tfaoH  of  lU  rival,  Cnosana,  were  not  mora 
than  thirty  (Strabo,  z,  Didot.  ed.,  p.  40D-411).  Homer 
beelowB  npon  it  the  epithet  "walled"  (rii](riiiff(rn. /I. 
ii,646).  It  was  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
on  the  river  Letbisns  (Heuara),  and  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  stadia  from  tbe  Libyan  Sea  (Strabo,  /.  c).  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Gortyna  seems  to  hava  had 
some  relations  Kith  Athens  (Thnc.  il,  8S).  Its  connec- 
tion with  Philopiamen  in  B.C.  201  is  shown  by  the 
Qortyniani  having  invited  him  to  take  the  command 
ofllMlrannj(PlBUrch,/'*iJbp.ia).  WhentheAchB- 
IIL-ao 
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an  Lmgna  was  in  alliance  witli  the  Romans,  B  C.  197, 
against  Philip  V  of  UaGadoK,  600  Gortynians  Joined 
Quinctios  Flatnininus  when  on  his  march  to  ThesBoly, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  CynoscephaliB  (Livy,  xxxiii, 
3).  It  is  only  recently  that  a  coin  bearing  the  well- 
known  types  of  tbe  Lngns  has  been  found,  struck  at 
Gortyna.  The  late  Col.  Leake  haa  shown  that  tbe 
coin  with  the  leseod  KOPTTNlilN  AXAION,  which 
had  previously  been  assigned  to  Gortvs  in  Arcadia  bv 
the  late  Mr.  Burgon  (A'am.  Chran.  xii,  235-8«),  cer. 
tainly  belongs  to  tbe  Cretan  Gortyna  (Supp.  Aum. 


Brll.  p.  110),  thus  proving  that  cities  beyond  the  con- 
tinent went  admitted  Into  tbe  Leagoe  (R,  S.  Poole, 
Aim.  CAroa.,  new  ser.,  1, 178).  About  the  same  period 
there  are  evidencea  of  an  alliance,  political  or  commer- 
cial, between  Athens  and  several  of  tbe  Cretan  towni. 
Some  of  the  coina  of  six  of  theae — Cnossos,  Cydonia, 

Gortyna,  Hierapytna,  Polyrrhenium,  and  Priansni 

are  tetradrachms,  with  exactly  the  types  of  those  of 
Athens  of  the  aame  age,  but  distinguished  by  having 
the  distinctive  badges  of  the  CreUn  towns.  They 
were  probably  struck  by  the  Cretan  cities  of  the  gtvat 
alliance  against  Fbilip  V  of  Macedon  about  B.C.  188 
(Pausan.  i,  86,  6,  G ;  comp,  Eckhcl,  Dotl.  A™.  (X,  u, 
221i  Leake,  A'un.  /leli.  /mular  (Jrrete,  p.  19;  Poole, 
I.  c).  As  Cnossns  declined,  Gortyna  rose  to  eminence, 
and  became  the  metropolis  of  Crete.  About  A.Dt300 
a  brother  of  Septlmius  Severua  held  at  Gortyna  the 
office  of  proconsul  and  qUBstor  of  the  united  provinces 
of  Crete  and  Cytcne  (BOckh,  No.  SfOl).  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  tbe  provinces  by  Constantino,  Goftj-na 
was  sUll  the  metropolis  of  Crete  (llierocl.  Sj/iKcd.  p. 
649]  comp.  Leike,  Supp.  Aim.  BeU.  p.  Ibl). 

The  remains  of  Gortyna  near  Agbius  Dheka  (the 
ten  Saint*),  end  the  cavern  in  the  mountain,  have  been 
described  by  Toiifnefort  (Relaliim  d'm  Vogagt  At  Le- 
rmi)  and  Pococke  {Deicriplion  of  the  EaO).  and  the 
cavern,  mon  recently,  by  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  ii, 
402).  The  modern  Gortynians  hold  this  cavern  to  be 
tbe  I.abyrinth.  Ihns  claimlnK  for  themselves  the  hon- 
en  of  the  myth  of  the  Minotaur;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  Gortynian  coins,  which  dato  from  the 
time  of  the  Persian  watio  that  of  Hadrian  (and  there 
are  none  later),  that  their  ancestors  ever  entertained 
such  an  idea  (Leake,  A'lim.  IlelL  Ituklar  ffreece,  p.  18), 
The  famoua  Labyrinth  is  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Cnossns,  and  Col.  Leake  says  that  '<it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  fact  with  the  existence  of  the  Labyrinth 
near  Gort}-na.  for  that  the  excavation  near  Aghlnt 
Dheka,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  is  ihe  renowned  Cre- 
,  tan  labyrinth,  cannot  be  doubted  after  the  description 
'  of  Tournefort,  Pococke,  and  Cockerell"  (Supp.  Aim. 
\  Hell.  p.  ISG).  This  opinion  ia  given  notwithstanding 
I  the  aasertion  of  Psusaniaa  (6  iv  Kviwicnp  XnfJupit^Dc, 
1 1.  27,  Q).  One  of  the  coins  of  Cnossus  bears,  bealdea 
the  Labyrinth  on  ita  reverse,  tbe  Klinotaur  on  Ihe  ob- 
verse. It  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  and  thus  aflbrds  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  tbe  tradition  of  the  Labyrinth,  if  not  of  its  real  ex- 
istence ;  whereas  Hock  (Krela.  i,  66  sq.),  relying  on 

silence  of  Homer — though  the  Iliad  contains  what  looks 
very  like  an  allusion  to  the  Cieun  wonder  (II.  xviil, 
S90sq.)— has  supposed  it  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
the  later  poets  harrowed  from  Egypt  (Poole,  W  np.  i, 
171-72).  A  hill  accoantoftheramainsofthe  old  site 
and  the  modern  place  Is  gl^«a  in  the  Matetm  if  Cta$- 
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$kal  Aniiquilia  (u,  277-386).  Mr.  Falktner  here  de- 
*mbe>  the  caTcm  neii  Gortjina  rrom  3ithet,  who 
speut  three  diya  in  eximining  it,  ind  Mvi  that 
certainly  it  had  been  nothing  mora  than  a  quari^, 
which  (inibBbly  Bopplied  the  Mens  for  building  Lbe 
cilv  (««■«  Bach  der  Jtatl  Krila,  i,  fill-620).  Huck 
aeeais  lo  hold  similar  vieirt  (Krefn,  i,  4t7-4M>     See 

OOBben  (Heb.  id.  )^i,  prob.  of  Ecrptian  oristo, 
but  uuknown  eignif.),  the  DBine  of  at  leait  two  pUcei. 

1.  (Sept.  uauallv  Vtaiv  or  Viaiii.)  A  province  or 
district  of  Egypt  in  which  Jacob  and  his  family  aet- 
tlad  through  tlio  iostiumentality  of  bis  aon  Joseph, 
and  in  which  they  and  their  descendants  remuned  far 
alDngperiad(Gen.  xlT,  10;  slvi, 'iS,  29,  S4;  xlvii,  1, 
4,  6,  27;  1,  8;  Enod,  Tiii,  82;  i.i,  26).  (B.C.  1874- 
16S8.)  It  ia  naually  called  the  "land  of  Goahen" 
('■•l>  y^V.  "  country  of  Goshen,"  Gen.  xlvii,  37),  but 
aleo  "Goshen"  simply  (Gen.  xlv,  28,  Drat  clause,  29). 
It  appears  to  havs  boms  another  name,  "the  lund  of 
Eamesea"  (DCCFn  ^■^!<,  Gen.  xlvii,  11),  unless  this 
be  the  name  of  a  district  of  Goshen.  (See  below.) 
That  Goshen  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  may 
be  JuBtiflaLily  inferred  from  tbe  fact  tbat  Jacob  Is  not 
reported  to  have  crossed  Ihot  river ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  f)ii;ht  out  of  Egypt. 
The  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  classiiied  and  considered  by  Beller- 
mann  in  his  /TiuhJ).  d,r  BUI.  Lit.  Iv,  191-320.  Lake- 
inaeber  (04*.  Phil,  vl,  297  sq.)  locates  Goshen  in  the 
vkinity  of  Bubaatia,  not  far  from  Tanla;  but  this  Is 
too  far  from  Palestine.  Bryant  (fib«.  apon  Ou  ancient 
Hitt.  of  Egypt,  p.  75  »q.)  prefers  the  Saitic  nome,  which 
likewise  Is  too  far  west  (comp.  Elchbom,  Bibl.  vi,  SU 
>q.).  Jablonsky  (_De  ttrra  Goun,  Frcfl.  a.  V.  1756: 
also  in  his  Opaic.  li,  73)  holds  it  to  be  the  Heracleotic 
name ;  but  this  lay  even  west  of  the  Nile  (Michaelis, 
Si^pl.  i,  379  aq.).  By  comparing  Exod.  niii,  17  and  1 
Cbron.  Tii,  31,  it  appears  that  Goshen  bordertd  on 
Arabia  (see  Gen.  xlv,  ID,  Sept.  riaip  'Apalilm')  as 
well  as  Palestine,  and  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt  shows  tbat  the  land  was  not  br  removed 
ftvm  the  Red  Sea.  It  appears  probable  that  we  may 
fix  the  locality  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egvpt,  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nils,  in  the  district 
around  HeroUpolis.  The  Sept.  renders  the  words 
"land  of  Goshen"  (Gen,  Tlvi,2B),  naff  'Hpmav  voXiv, 
(r\-  }'i{V  'Pa/i(aifq,  thns  identifying  Goshen  with  Ra- 
msses,  or  the  district  of  Pithom  or  Ileroopolia.  See, 
however,  Rameseb.  This  would  make  Goshen  corre- 
spond with  one  of  the  divisions  of  what  was  anciently 
termed  the  Prsefectura  Arabics,  Ti-Arabia,  the  eaatem 
district,  lying,  that  is,  on  the  esatem  or  Arabian  side 
of  the  Nile.  This  division  was  tbat  of  Heliopolis  or 
On,  Matariyeh,  or  Ain-Sbems.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  it  Bccuratel]',  so  as  to  identify  Goshen 
(Rosen mutler,  AlKrlium.  Ill,  246)  with  the  Nomos  Ara- 
bia (Ptol.  iv,  6),  or  the  country  of  Eth-shat  Kijah 
(the  eastern  land),  which  stretches  south  from  Pelust- 
nm  as  tar  as  Belbeis  (north-east  fivm  Cairo),  and  to 
the  north-sast  borders  of  tbe  desert  El-Jefar.  Traces 
are  found  here,  it  is  thought,  of  the  residence  of  tbe 
Israelites,  in  largo  heaps  rf  ruins,  a  few  hours'  journey 
to  the  north-east  of  Cairo,  which  the  Arabs  call  Tell  d- 
Je\ad  (Jaws'  bills),  or  IWAeA  eUdtad  (Jews'  graves) 
(Nlebahr,  i,  100;  comp,  Seetzen,  In  Zach's  Comsp.  Xx, 
160;  Hartmann,  frdiricAr.  d.  Aeg.  p.  880«|.).  Rob- 
inson {Rtttarchiei,  i,  37)  makes  light  of  the  evidence 
supposed  lo  be  supplied  by  "the  moundaof  the  Jews" 
just  mentioned.  He  says,  "  If  there  is  any  historic- 
al fonndatioa  for  this  name,  which  is  doubtful,  these 
mounds  can  only  be  referred  back  lo  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies,  In  the  centuries  Immediately  before  the 
Christian  ara,  when  great  numbers  of  Jews  resorted  to 
Egypt  and  erected  a  temple  at  I^Mintopolis."  This 
opinion,  however,  appears  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary. 
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Whatever  the  actual  origin  of  thme  mom^i,  Hm  wA 
nary  account  of  thero  may  be  the  tronsmiasioii  or  cda 
of  a  verj-  ancient  tradition.  Robinaon,  bowever,  doas 
not  deny  that  Goshen  is  lo  be  found  about  where  the 
best  authorities  ordinarily  place  it  (Aonirejhei,  1,  76). 
The  district  east  of  the  Pelusiac  Nile  was  anjtabte  fc* 
a  nomadic  people,  who  would  have  bsea  miaplaced  m 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  valley  of  the  mie  (Uackett't 
/tfut.  of^crV- P' 37)-  "ThswaterortheKlksoaks 
through  tbe  earth  for  some  distance  under  the  ^kody 
tract  (the  neighborhood  of  Ueliopolla),  and  is  every. 
whore  fonnd  on  digging  wella  eighteen  or  twenty  fid 
deep.  Such  wells  are  very  frequent  in  parts  whid) 
tbe  inundation  does  not  Teach.  The  water  is  raiatd 
from  them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen,  and  applied  to 
the  irrigation  ofthe  fields.  Whenever  this  takes  place 
the  desert  Is  turned  into  a  fruitful  field.  In  [saiiog 
to  Holiopolis  we  saw  several  such  fields  in  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  being  reclaimed  from  the  dewrt;  Bone 
JDSt  Uid  out,  others  already  fertile.  In  returning  by 
another  way  mora  eastward,  we  passed  a  socrcmon  ef 
beautiful  plantations  wholly  dependent  on  this  mode 
of  irrigation"  (Robinson,  Rttearckei,  i,  SB).  J.  D.  Ui- 
chaelis  waa  of  opinion  {Spidl.  p.  371)  tbat  Goahen  ex- 
tended trom  Palestine  along  the  Hediterranean  as  Ear 
as  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  thence  inlasd 
up  to  Heliopolls,  embracing  a  sweep  of  coDDtry  so  as 
to  take  in  a  pact  of  Arabia  liordering  on  Egypt.  Ac- 
cording lo  Bois  Aym^  {DtKtip.  de  tEgjfte,  viii.  111) 
Goahen  waa  the  valley  Sabal-yar,  which  begins  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belbels,  and  embracea  the  district  of  Hets- 
epolis.'  Laborde  (JroMa/Wnea,  p.  (>8)fiiceaGa^m 
In  the  country  around  Belbeis,  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
the  Nile.  M.  Quatremire  has  endeavored  to  de<D* 
the  locality,  and,  by  comparing  aevetal  paasages  ccl- 
lecled  from  dillcrent  writers,  be  infers  that  the  wad; 
Tumilat  (wady  Tomlate  in  Laborde),  in  which  the  e>- 
oal  of  Cairo  terminates,  is  the  land  of  GoslieD :  audi, 
at  least,  seems  to  have  been  tlie  opinion  of  Saadias  aad 
Abu  Said,  the  authors  of  the  earliest  Arabic  i-ersiDu 
oftheOldTestament— tbeoncfor  theuseoftbe  Jews, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Samaritans  (if^w.  Giogr. 
sur  tEggple,  i,  61).  This  position  is  confirmed  by  tbe 
Biblical  notices.  The  first  mention  of  Goshen  u  b 
Joaeph's  message  to  bla  father  (Gen.  xlv,  10),  wUcfa 
shows  that  the  territory  was  near  the  usual  royal  res- 
idence, or  the  residence  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  Thi 
dynasty  to  which  thb  king  belonged  appears  to  have 
resided  part  of  the  year  it  Memphis,  and  part  i'  the 
year,  at  harvest-time,  at  Avaris,  on  the  BabasUu  « 
Pelnsiac  branch  of  the  Nile ;  this,  Hanelfao  tella  as. 
waa  the  custom  of  the  first  Shepherd  king  (Joscpbu. 
c.  Ap.  1, 14).  From  the  account  of  tbe  arrival  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlvi,  38,  39)  It  la  evident  that  Goshen  was  be- 
tween Joseph's  residence  at  the  time  and  tbe  frontia 
of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  extreme  province  lo- 
wards  that  frontier.  The  advice  that  Joseph  gave  Us 
brethren  as  lo  their  conduct  to  Phataoh  further  chai- 
acterlseg  tbe  territory  as  a  grazing  one  (Gen.  xIti, 
S3,  &4).  (It  is  remarkable  that  in  Coptic  sAd*  slgnlAe 
both  "a  shepherd"  and  "disgrace," and  the  like.  Bos- 
■elllni,.M'oniinnMi«lIirici,  1,177.)  This  passage  sban 
that  Goshen  was  scarcely  rogarded  as  a  part  of  Rfryp* 
Proper,  and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians— chane- 
teristics  that  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier  pr*r- 
ince.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Goshen  had  n* 
Eg}-ptianinhalntants  at  this  period:  at  the  timeoftbs 
ten  plagues  such  are  diatincdy  mentioned.  That  then 
was,  moreover,  a  foreign  population  besides  the  Israel- 
ites seems  evident  from  the  account  of  tbe  calamitr  of 
Ephraim's  house  (1  Cbron.  vii,  20-30)  [sen  Benian]. 
and  the  mention  of  tbe  "mixed  multitude"  (3^  ZZ~' 
who  went  out  at  the  Exodus  (Exod.  xii,  38),  notices 
referring  to  the  earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  ab- 
jonrn.  The  name  Goshen  may  possibly  be  Hehrtw, 
or  Shemitic— although  we  do  not  venture  wUh  Jetsw 
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to  dariva  It  from  Ddt — for  H  alio  occura  aa  the  Dime  . 
of  ■  district  and  of  s' town  io  the  louth  of  PaluCino 
(sae  bslow,  No.  S),  where  we  could  icircely  expect  an  , 
■ppelUtion  of  EgTpIlan  origin  unlesa  giTei]  after  the  j 
Exodua,  which  in  thii  cue  does  not  aeem  likely.  It 
is  alia  noticeable  that  Bome  of  the  namea  of  placea  in 
Goahen  or  Iti  neigbborbood,  >a  certalnlf  Mlgdol  and 
Baal-iephon  (q.  v.),  are  Shemitic,  the  only  poiitlve  ex- 
ceptions btiag  the  citiea  Pitbom  and  Rameaea,  built 
duriDg  the  oppreasion.  Tbe  next  mention  of  Goahen 
oonfimis  the  previoua  Inference  that  ita  poaition  was 
between  Cansin  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii,  1).  The 
nature  of  the  country  is  indicated  atiii  more  dsarl; 
tbkn  in  the  paaaage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pha- 
raoh to  the  request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  In  the 
account  of  tbeir  aeUling  (Geo.  xlvii,  6,  6,  11).  Go- 
■ben  was  thas  t,  paatoral  country  where  some  of  Pfas- 
raob'a  cattle  were  hept.  Tbe  expression  '■  in  the  best 
of  tbe  land"  (y^xn  3?^^^)  must,  we  think,  be  rtU- 
tire,  the  best  of  the  land  for  a  paatanl  people  (a\- 
tbongb  we  do  not  accept  Mkbaelis'a  reading  "pas- 
tures" by  comparison  with  the  Arabic,  SiipiJ.  p.  107! ; 
eee  Oeaen.  Tha.  s.  t.  33^)3),  for  b  the  matter  of  fer- 
tility the  richest  parts  of  Egypt  are  Chose  ncareat  to 
the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as  has  been  seen,  we  cannot 
auign.  to  GoshoD-    Tbe  sufflciency  of  this  tract  for 
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tbe  Israelites,  their  prosperity  there,  and  their  virtual 

pla^n,  from  the  great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  macl 
siso  be  borne  in  mind.  The  clesreit  indications  of  the 
.  position  of  Goahen  are  those  afforded  by  [be  nar- 
!  of  the  Exodna.  The  Is  oelites  set  out  from  Che 
town  of  Rameses,  la  the  land  of  Gosbec,  made  two 
daya"  Journey  to  the  "edge  of  tho  wilderhefs,"  and  in 
one  day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
point  two  rautea  lay  before  Ihcm,  "the  way  of  tbe 
land  of  tbe  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [waa]  near,"  and 
"tbe  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea"  (Eiod. 
xiii,  17, 18).  It  is  also  represented,  In  conformity 
with  this  poaition,  at  the  last  great  struggle,  us  com- 
paratively near  to  Palestine,  bv  the  route  that  lay 
tbroDgh  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Exod.  xiii,  IT). 
Tben,  while  tbe  Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  considerable  settlements  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Mile,  yet  it  is  clear  they  were  in  a  poaiUon  that  admit- 
ted of  ready  acceu  to  it ;  it  waa  on  the  river  (whether 
the  main  stream  or  one  of  the  brauchec)  that  the  In- 
fant Moses  was  exposed;  In  connection  with  it  also 
that  several  of  tbe  miracles  vrronglit  hy  Moses  were 
performed ;  and  tbe  Gab  of  wbich  they  had  been  wont 
to  partake,  and  tbe  modes  of  irriKatian  with  whicli 
tbey  were  ramiiiar,  tiespoke  a  residpncs  somewhere  in 
Its  Deigbbothood  (Exod.  ii,  a  1  vii,  19  ;  viil,  S;  Nunb. 
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vi,  0 ;  Daat  xl,  10).  Yet  the  locality  occupied  by  the 
IineilUi  could  not  luv«  b«cn  very  neir  the  Nil«, 
■ince  thrac  dayi  ware  safficiant  for  tbeir  golag  into  tha 
wlldeTDCia  ta  keep  a  faut  to  the  Lord  (Exod.  t,  3). 
From  these  iadiuition*  we  infer  that  tha  land  or  Go- 
ihen  muit  in  part  hare  bean  near  tha  aaatani  aide  of 
the  ancient  Delta,  Jtameue  tying  within  the  valley 
noir  called  the  wady  at-TameyUt,  about  thhty  milei 
Id  a  direct  CDam  ^m  the  ancient  waiCarn  thore  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  See  Exoue.  The  superDcial  ex- 
tent of  this  irady,  it  we  include  the  whole  cultivable 
part  of  the  natural  valley,  which  may  eomewhiit  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation.  It  prob- 
ably under  sixty  square  geographical  miles.  If  we 
aappose  the  entire  liraelitlsb  population  at  the  lime  of 
the  Exodus  to  have  been  1,800,000,  and  the  whole 
populatLon,  including  Egyptians  and  foreignerB  other 
than  the  Israelite!,  about  2,000,000,  this  would  give 
no  lass  than  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhablUQts  to 
the  square  mile,  which  would  be  half  aa  dense  as  the 
ordinary  population  of  an  Eastern  city.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  we  need  not  auppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  tlia  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but,  like  the  Arabs,  to  have  led  their  flocks  into 
fertile  tracta  of  the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  tha  Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
lojoum  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower,  and 
b^re  the  Exodus  they  seem  to  have  been  partly 
spread  about  the  tetrritory  of  tha  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  Rameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shepherd  stronghold  of 
Araris,  which  Manatho  relates  to  have  had  at  the  first 
■  garnsan  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly  diminish 
the  disproportion  of  population  to  superficies.  The 
vaty  small  superficial  extent  of  Egj'pt  in  relation  to 
the  population  necessary  to  the  constiuction  of  the 
vast  monuments,  and  the  maintenance  of  (he  great 
armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires  a  diflerent  proportion 
to  that  of  other  countries — a  condition  fuliy  explained 
by  tbe  extraordinary  fertilily  of  the  soil.  Even  now, 
when  tha  population  is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it 
has  reached  in  history,  when  villagea  bave  replaced 
towns,  and  hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that 
of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  during  the  whole  period  of  tha 
aoJDum  in  E^-ypt  tha  Israelites  continued  to  dwell  al- 
to^^ther  within  the  same  region;  as  they  multiplied 
in  number,  and  In  proceis  of  time  began  to  devote 
themselves  to  other  occnpations,  they  woold  naturally 
extend  their  settlements,  and,  at  various  points,  be- 
come more  intermingled  with  the  population  of  Egypt. 
It  is  quite  poMlhla  that  certain  of  their  number  cross- 
ed the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  acquired  dwell- 
ings or  possessions  in  the  tract  tying  between  it  and 
the  Tanitic  (Robinson,  Ruenrcha,  i,  7G;  Hengsten- 
berg,  Egypt  imi  Bookt  «/  Mota,  p.  45).  Particular 
families  may  bave  also  shot  out  in  other  directions ; 
and  in  this  way  would  naturally  arise  that  freer  inter- 
eoarse  between  them  and  the  families  of  Egypt  which 
appears  to  be  Implied  In  some  of  the  later  notices 
(Exod.  xi,  2;  xli,  lS-28).  Still,  what  we  bave  indi- 
cated above  as  the  laud  of  Uoshen,  tbe  district  in 
wbich  the  original  settlers  from  Canaan  were  assigned 
a  home,  continued  to  the  last  the  heid-quarters  of  the 
covenant  people  (see  Gelger,  Dt  re^w  thraorum  hi 
.'Eggpto,  Horb.  1769).  From  tbe  field  of  Zoen  being 
mentioned  In  connection  with  the  wonders  of  Moses 
(Pea.  Ixxviii,  12,  43),  some  have  supposed  that  tbe 
town  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  Tanitic  nome,  must 
have  been  the  capital  of  Pharaoh  at  tha  time.  Bo- 
chart  and  Hangstenberg,  among  othen!,  have  advoca- 
ted this  view,  and  said  nearly  all  that  is  possible  for 
ft,  bot  they  have  not  been  able  to  establish  tha  point 
altogether  sitisbctorlly ;  and  It  is  quite  probable  that 
X/MD,  lu  the  passage  referred  to,  is  used  In  a  general 
sense,  ae  a  kind  of  representative  dty  in  the  land  of  I 
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Egypt  for  tbe  land  itaelf  (see  Kurti,  Hitt,  of  Old  Cot. 
Ml;  Naville,  Gmkm  [4th  Memoir  of  "Eg.  Explor. 
Fimd"],Lond,  lB87,4to).     Sec  Eotpt. 

2.  (SepL  Voaifi;  Tulg.  Cesam,  0<atm\  the  "laaT 
or  tbe  "  country  [both  }'^!t]  of  Goahen,"  twice  oamad 
as  a  district  in  sonthem  Palestine,  inclndeil  m  tiw  csa- 
questsof  Joshua(Joah.x,41j  xi,ie).  Fma  tlu  frit 
of  these  It  would  seem  to  iwve  lain  between  Gaia  and 
Giheon,  and  therarore  to  be  some  part  of  the  tnaritfaae 
plain  of  Judahi  but  in  the  latter  passage  that  plaia. 

'  the  Sl^felak,  Is  expiessly  specified  (bere  with  tbe  arti- 
cle) in  addition  to  Goshen.  In  this  place,  loo,  the  bi- 
uation  of  Goeheu— if  tbe  orderofthe  statement  be  *oj 
indicalJon — would  seem  to  be  between  the  "aosth" 
and  tbe  Shefelah  (A.  V.  "valley").  If  Goaban  was 
any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  not  possible  tluU  its 
fertili^  may  have  suggested  the  name  to  the  Israel- 
ites? On  the  other  hand,  the  name  may  be  br  oldtr. 
and  may  retain  a  trace  of  early  intorcourae  betweo 
Egypt  utd  the  south  uf  the  promised  land.  For  aaeh 
intercourse  oomp.  1  Chron,  vil,  21.  The  name  ouj 
even  have  been  extended  from  So.  3  below  (act  KtU, 
On  Jadi.  p.  280). 

3.  (Sept.  ruoo^.Vulg.  Gotm.')  A  town  of  tbe  lun 
name  is  once  mentioned  (between  Anim  and  Hako) 
in  company  with  Debir,  Socoh,  and  otben,  ai  io  the 
mountains  of  Jndah  (Josh,  xv,  Gl),  In  tbe  gmip  on  the 
south-western  part  of  the  hills  (see  Keil,  Joik,  p.  3DI). 
It  is  probably  the  origin  of  tha  application  to  an  adja- 
cent region  (Ko.  2,  above),  for  it  is  not  likely  that  two 
entirely  different  places  would  be  called  by  tbe  same 
name,  both  In  tha  southern  quarter  of  Jndah.  From 
tiie  mention  of  Gaza  (Josh,  x,  41)  and  the  nrnte  of 
Joshua  (ver.  10),  the  locally  in  question  would  seaiD 
to  be  situated  in  the  gore  of  Jndab,  runoiog  op  be- 
tween the  territories  of  Benjamin  and  Dan,  now  occs- 

,  pied  by  the  Bcni-Malik,southof  Kiijath-Jearim(caap 
Kobinson's  Rtnarchet,  ii,  S37).    See  Jddaii,  Tbiu 

Ooapel.  This  word,  "conflirmably  to  Its  etyno- 
logical  meaning  of  Gooi^Hdiiigt,  is  used  to  rignify,  (1.) 
The  ve^nciWftf^nire  of  salvation  to  man,  as  preach^ 
ed  by  our  Lord  and  his  followers.  (S.)  It  was  after- 
wards transitively  applied  to  each  of  the  four  UtUiria 
of  oar  Lord'i  H/e,  published  by  those  who  ara"  tfao*- 
fore  caUed  "Evangelists,"  writers  of  the  history  of 
the  Gospel  (liaffiXtev).  (8.)  "The  term  is  ittrn 
used  to  express  coilectiTely  the  Go^iel-ifocrriMt ,-  and 
*  preaching  the  Gospel'  is  occtvdingly  often  need  to 
include  not  only  tbe  'proclaiming'  of  the  good  tidings, 
but  the  'teaching'  men  how  to  ovxil  themselves  of  ttH 
DiTer  of  salvation ;"  the  declaring  nf  all  the  trath^ 
precepts,  promises,  and  ttareateninga  of  ChristiaaitT. 
It  Is  termed  "the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Ood,"  t«- 
cause  it  flows  from  God's  free  love  and  gnodneia  (Arts 
XX,  24)i  and,  wlien  truly  and  bllbfully  preacbed,  'b 
accompanied  with  tha  Influences  of  the  divine  ^rit 
It  is  called  "the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  becanat  it 
treats  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  shows  the  way  te 
tha  kingdom  of  glory.  It  is  styled  "  the  Gospel  el 
Christ"  because  he  is  the  author  and  great  sulject  ef 
it  (Rom.  i,  16) ;  and  "  tbe  Gospel  of  peace  and  salva- 
tion," hecaasa  it  publishes  peace  with  God  to  the  p*o- 
itent  and  believing,  gives,  to  such,  peace  of  consciaan 
and  tnnquillily  of  mind,8nd  is  the  means  of  tbeir  sol- 
vation, present  and  eternal.  As  it  displays  the  gbty 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  ensures  to  his  true  foUowen 
eternal  glory,  it  is  entitled  "  tha  ^orioue  Gospel"  and 
"the  everla^ng  Gospel,"  because  it  commenced fma 
the  fall  of  man,  is  permanent  throngbout  all  time^  and 
produces  effects  which  are  everlasting.  This  use  <f 
the  word  "  gospel"  has  led  some  to  snppMe  that  Cos 
pel-trutb  is  to  be  found  exclnsively  or  chiefly  in  Iha 
"Gospels,"  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  sacred  writ 
ings  i  and  others,  to  conclude  that  the  dL>ovanea  of 
our  Lord  and  the  apostolic  e[dstles  must  exactly  o>i» 
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rida .'  uid  (hat  in  cuss  of  any  apparent  dilfBrene*,  the  [  and  many  Mber  good  writan,  did  often  dohort  peoplo 
former  miut  be  the  atandard,  and  tha  laUer  muaC  lie  .  rrom  entering  into  ttieae  curlotitiea ;  and  a  caveat  to 
taken  to  b«r  no  other  mdm  tbsn  wtut  ii  implied  by  that  Mine  pnrpoie  was  put  afterward!  into  the  article 
the  other.  WhareM.itig  very  conceivable,  that  though  of  the  Church  about  predeilination"  (Bamet,  Hittory 
both  RlEht  ba,  in  a  certain  aenie,  "  good  tidings,"  yet  of  SrfontaHim,  pt.  11,  Ik.  i,  p.  ISO).  (B.)  It  ia  cnttom- 
One  may  contain  a  much  more  full  development  oT  the  ary  in  the  Cbarch  of  England  for  the  ininiaten  to  read 
Cbriatlui  acheme  than  the  other  (Eden ;  Wateon).  It  j  the  gospel  and  epiitla  Ibr  tha  day  at  the  cmnmniiion- 
faae  t>Mn  disputed  whether  the  Goapel  conaista  merely  table.  He  who  read  the  gospel,  standintc  at  tbe  north 
of  pimnisea,  orwhetber  it  can  in  anf  aenu  lie  called  a  I  aide  of  the  altar,  was  formerly  called  the  ffo^ieUrr; 
law.  The  answer  plainlj-  depends  upon  adjusting  the  '  and  he  who  read  tha  epittie  at  the  oppoiite  side,  was 
mBaning  of  tha  words  jfotpd  and  Jar.  If  the  goapel  i  called  the  Kpittoler.  In  the  canone  of  queen  Etiu- 
iM  taken  for  the  declaratbn  God  hat  made  to  men  by  '  beth,  we  lind  that  a  ipecial  reader,  entitled  an  Episto- 
Christ,  concerning  the  manner  In  which  ha  will  treat  I  ler,  is  to  read  the  epistle  in  collegiate  churcbet,  vetted 
them,  and  the  conduct  he  expects  from  them,  it  ig  '  in  a  cope. 

..  ^l,-l»  .i,»i.  th.  (.vmbl.  p.rt  or  tlu.  d.S.rt ;  (f ;""!'"«  ""  "^T'  ''  »■  =«''.'?l»".  <■  •■  "?« 
tion,  is  indeed  tak~ 
conllning  tbe  word ' 

'   a  in  Scripture  (comp.  Rom.  ii,  16 ;  2  Thess. 


.  Word  of 

.     i  .  .  -       ,.  ^       (      __   ,    1        J  ■  (iod;  but  according  to  mcwt  and  lietler  si 

idaed  taking  the  queBtlan  for  grinled.  and  ,       n  ■  Tj  ,-.,., 

tbe  word  to  »  aense  much  less  exteneive  than  "l'  **^  ''"^' ''  "■  2'**'  <""")  "  tl""  ""^"^ 
,.  oiten  n«i  in  Scripture  (comp.  Rom.  ii.  16 ;  2  Thea..  V^'"'  Y'^^""""^-^""'^'"'^^' ■^^''■ 
i,  8  i  1  Tim.  I,  B-Il) :  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  Cos-  ■'/L^"^"°f 
l»l  be  put  forall  the  parts  of  thedispanaation  taken  in  ^_  *  '  „ 
™nn«:Uon  one  with  another,  it  may  well  1*  called,  on  "T^^^?-  ^  Sara,  xviii,  20,  !2),  conatantly  n.«l  in  the 
tbe  whole,  a  good  message.  In  like  manner  the  ques-  |  ^-  T.  (but  not  in  Luke  nor  by  John,  and  only  twice 
tSon,  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  lew  or  not,  is  lo  be  de-  .  '"  Acts,  once  in  Peter,  and  once  in  Rev.)  to  denote, 
tarmlned  liv  the  definition  of  the  law  and  of  the  Gos-  i  '■  The  annunciation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Meesisb,  as 
pel,  as  abo've.  If  lav  eignifiea,  aa  it  generally  does,  ■  ushered  in  by  tbe  coming  and  life  of  Christ ;  2.  The 
the  discoveiyofthe  will  of  «  superior,  teaching  what  |  (!™P«I  "'■•oie  or  plan  of  salvation  Hiue  inaugurated, 
ha  requires  of  those  under  hia  government,  with  the  ,  especially  in  its  promulgations ;  and,  8.  The  records  or 
intimation  of  his  intention  of  dispensing  rewarda  and  |  histories  which  constitute  the  original  documents  of 
punlabments,  aa  this  rule  of  their  conduct  is  obaerved  i  *^"  system  of  &ith  and  practice.  Justin  Martj-r  em- 
ar  neglected ;  in  this  latitude  of  eipression  it  is  plain,  >  ploya  for  the  last  the  less  appropriate  term  dio/iKi- 
from  the  proposition,  that  the  Goapel,  Uken  for  the  I  fara,memoiri;  and  other  ancient  writera  occasionally 
declaration  made  to  men  by  Chriat,  is  a  Jam,  as  in  1  style  them  ;lioi,/»w»,-  but  they  were  notsomochde- 
ScriptoreitiBeometimescalled(JameBl,a6;  Bom.  iv,  I  signed  as  biograpbical  sketches,  whether  complete  or 
15:  viii,2>  But  if  law  be  taken,  in  tbe  greateat  rigor  ""'""I"-  but  rather  as  oullinca  of  the  divine  econo- 
of  the  expieseion,  for  such  a  discovery  of  the  will  of  |  ""y  introduced  in  the  New  Diapenaation.  Tbe  centnl 
God  and  onr  duty,  as  to  contain  In  it  no  intimation  of  '  l"'"*  <>'  ChristUn  preaching  was  the  joyful  inlelli- 
onr  obtaining  the  divine  favor  otherwise  than  by  a  ««"><»  that  the  Saviour  had  come  into  the  world  {Matt. 
perfect  and  unlTersal  conformity  to  it,  in  Ibat  sense    '",23;  Rom,  i,  15);  and  the  first  CbrislUn  preachers. 


tbe  Goqwl  it  not  a  law.  See  Wilsiua,  On  Ita  Covr- 
laiMd,  vol.  ill,  cb.i;  Doddridge.  Lrclara,  lect.  claillj 
Waits,  OrtAoioxy  md  Charitg,  Eaeay  Ii. 

GOSPEL  SIDE  OF  Tiie  Altar,  the  right  side  of 
the  altarorcommunion-tabte,  looking  from  it,  at  which, 
in  the  English  Church  service,  the  Gospel  appointed 
for  the  day  is  read.     It  is  of  higher  distinction  than 


who  characterised  tbe ir  account  of  the  person  ai 
■ion  of  Christ  by  the  term  limffikiov,  were  themselves 
called  ti'«r7tXiflrai'  (Epbea.  ir,  II ;  Acts  xxi,  S).  Tbe 
former  namo  was  also  prefixed  to  the  written  accounti 
of  Christ ;  and  aa  this  intelligence  waa  noted  down  by 
various  writers  In  varioas  forma,  the  particle  koto, 
"according  to"(e.  g.  luayyiXiov  tnTii  MarBalav)  waa 
inaened.    We  possess  four  such  accounts ;  t'     "    -  ■ 


.    .  -    . .  ,  .  ..-.,«  .1  luserwu.     Tve  poaaess  loor  sucn  accounts ;  tne  nrainy 

.pi.ll.  ., at  ..d  i.  ,»..r'i.d  l,y  H.  tUrgyn..n  of    „„,,       „„.^„g  ,h,  Eb!..™  »  lb.  promltd 

;,8*«l ««l..i«tM  nok  .b»  bipiKii.  lb  W  ,r.»nl.    ^^^^  ^ ^  kunidwb  «C Old :  tbb  irabd by  Mtik. d» 


le  cathedrals,  one  of  the  clergy  has  this  special 
duty  to  perform,  and  ia  designated  the  Gospeller. 


ctaring  him  "a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  a 
(Lukexxiv,  19);  tbe  third  by  Luke,  of  whom  It  might 
be  said  that  he  represented  Christ  in  the  special  char- 
acter of  tbe  Saviour  of  sinneri  (Luke  vil,  96  iq. ;  xv, 

^„^ . ....culation  of  the  Scriiiturea.    1*"^  "fl-'!  ''"  foufth  by  John,  who  represents  Cliriel 

It  was  first  given  in  England  to  the  (bllowera  of  Wick-  ,  ae  the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  deity  and  humanity  be. 
liffe,  when  that  eminent  reformer  translated  the  New  |  ""■•  ""e-  The  ancient  Church  gave  to  Matthew  tl>e 
Testament  (Eden).  (2.)  A  term  applied  in  the  Hefor-  ,  'T^bol  of  the  ox,  to  Mark  that  of  tbe  lion,  to  Luke  that 
mation  period  to  certain  Antlnomiana.  "  I  do  not  find  i  "^  "be  man,  and  to  John  that  of  the  eagle ;  these  were 
anything  objected  to  them  aa  to  their  l«llef,  save  only  ■  «•«  '""r  faces  of  tha  cherubim.  The  cloud  in  which 
that  the  doctrine  of  predesUnation  having  been  Rener- 1  f>e  Lord  revealed  himaalf  was  borne  by  the  cherubim, 
ally  taught  hy  the  reformers  many  of  thia  aect  began  ,  '"^  the  fo^r  evangelists  «e",-l™  the  bearer,  of  that 
to  make  etrange  Inferoncea  from  it,  reckoning  that ,  H'o'y  o' t-od  which  appeared  m  the  fonn  of  man. 

eveijthing  is  decreed,  and  the  decrees  of  Ood  i       I.  Selnlivc  PoiiHoH. — Omeeming  the  onitr  which 


could  not )»  fru! 
themaelves  to  be  carried  by  these  decrees.  Tbls  drew 
aomi  into  great  impiety  of  life,  and  others  into  desper- 
ation. Tbe  Germans  eoon  taw  the  ill  effeela  of  this 
doctrine.  Luther  changed  his  mind  about  it.  and  Me- 
laodhon  openly  writ  against  it;  and  since  that  time 
the  whole  stream  of  the  Lutheran  churches  has  run 
tbe  other  way.  But  both  Calvin  and  Bucer  were  still 
for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  these  decrees;  only 
they  warned  tbe  people  not  to  think  much  of  them, 
alnee  they  were  secrets  which  men  could  not  penetrate 
Into;  but  they  did  not  so  clearly  show  how  tliese  con- 
Mquances  did  not  How  ftom  anch  ojnnions.    Hooper, 


irea,  the  oldest  I,,atin  and 
Gothic  versions,  aa  also  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis, 
place  Matthew  and  John  flrat.  and  after  them  Hark 
and  Luke,  while  tbe  other  MSS.  and  old  versions  fol 
low  the  order  given  to  tbrm  in  our  Bibles.  As  dog 
matlcal  reasons  render  a  dilTerent  order  more  natural, 
there  Is  much  In  favor  of  the  opinion  that  their  usual 
position  aroae  from  regard  to  the  chronological  dates 
of  the  respective  composition  of  tbe  four  gospela  (see 
Seller,  St  Itmpore  ft  on/i'w  juibiu  tna  Emtngg.  pHora 
tcripta  iml,  Ertang.  1805  sq.);  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Origen,  Ireueua,  and  Ensebius.  All  ancient  testimo- 
nies agree  that  Matthew  was  tba  earUeat  and  Jobli  tb* 
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tbr«e  goepcli.  The  verbal  coldciduicei  in  the  gospek  compowd  anv  the  othsn,  and  doigned  to  be  is  toon 
are  Tound  especially  in  those  earn  in  which  it  might  reapecls  Bupplcmental.  Tfaii  wai  the  opinion  of  Ebm- 
hive  b«en  expected  that  the  firM  preacbera  of  the  go*-  blus.Bnd  oT  the  atlil  more  ancient  writers  wboM  UtH. 
pel  would  be  exact,  uamel]',  the  recital  cftbewotda  af  many  he  citei,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  OTi)(«a; 
Christ,  and  quotalionB  from  the  O.T.  Thii  account  end  the  opinion  appear  to  b«  well  Ibtinded.  Whi*''  - 
of  ths  probable  origin  of  the  goepeli  is  not  only  in  »c-  John  waa  acquainted  witii  the  works  of  his  "  "■ 
corduncewith  the  character  of  the  period  ub  an  age  of  sora  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  he«as  no  doubt 
oral  tradition  rather  than  of  writing,  but  ia  also  lub-  ed  with  the  evangelical  tradition  out  of  wbicb  tbey 
stantially  the  same  aa  that  which  Luke  givea  in  the  originated.  We  have,  then,  in  thia  circiunataace, « 
preface  to  hia  gospel  (Luke  i,  1-1).  While  Luke  re-  .  very  natural  explanation  of  the  oouaaion  of  many  iv- 
fera  to  written  aceounta  of  tbe  mioistiy  of  Chiiatin  tbe  .  portent  facts,  such  aa  the  insdtution  of  the  aupfwr,  Uw 
posaeasion  ofaomeChriatiana  at  tbattime,  be  mentions  baptism  of  Jesna  by  John,  tbe  history  of  hiatemptatiM 
that  these  occoants  were  foanded  directly  or  indirectly  and  tranafiguration,  and  the  inlemal  conflict  at  Getb- 
upon  the  oral  accoanta  of  the  apostles  (caduiL'  tropica-  semane.  Theae  hb  narrative  aasumea  aa  alraady 
aav  I'lfiv  oi  aw  ^X'K  aururrai  cai  vmipiroi  jiv6-  I  known.  In  several  paaaagei  he  presupposM  in  bia 
fiivoi  rou  Xoyou).  The  statement  of  Papias  reapect-  |  readere  an  acquaintance  with  the  evungelical  tradi- 
ing  the  origin  of  Uork'B  Gospel  is,  that  it  waa  derived  tion  (1,82,  4S  J  ii,  1 ;  ili,i4;  xi,  !>.  It  is  not  easy  to 
from  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  we  have  already  ;  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  JoliD  and 
quoted  the  important  testimony  of  IrensuatDthe  same  I  tbe  synaptiata  with  reference  to  the  day  on  whkk 
efftcl.  To  prevent  misapprehcnBion,  however,  it  ought  I  Christ  observed  the  latt  paiaover  with  his  dianplou 
to  be  observed  that  our  written  gospels  dale  from  the  '  LUcke  decides  in  favor  of  John,  but  thereby  adnriti  Iha 
latter  half  of  the  first  centurj-,  and  that,  "so  long  aa  ,  discrepancy  to  be  real.  Again,  in  the  synoptic  goa- 
tbe  first  witnessei  survived,  bo  long  the  tradition  woo  |  pels,  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry  appears  to  ba 
confined  witbui  the  bounda  of  their  testimony ;  when  |  only  one  year,  whereas  John  mentions  three  paasonn 
they  passed  away  it  waa  already  fixed  in  writing"  which  our  Saviour  attended;  hut  neither  the  aynoptiMa 
(Westcott,  p.  192),  Tbe  theory  uf  the  oral  origin  of  .  nor  John  deterniiite  the  duration  of  tbe  Savionr'i  min- 
the  gospels,  while  it  haa  much  evidence  in  its  favor,  '  iatiy,  and,  thorerore,  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
cannot  he  accepted  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  prob- ;  them  on  this  point.  It  bat  been  alleged  that  tbetv  ia 
lem.  It  does  not  explain  tbe  striking  insUnccs  of  an  irreconcilable  diflerence  between  the  aynoptic  and 
verbal  ccdncidence  in  the  narrative  portions  common  tbe  Johanncan  represi^ntation  of  Chrirt,  aa  that,  aiaiiB- 
to  the  three  synoptists,  or  to  two  of  them :  nor  tbe  in-  I  Ing  the  historical  reality  of  tbe  former,  tbe  latter  mnst 
stances  in  which  either  two  or  all  the  three  erangellEila  I  be  regarded  as  ideal  and  subjective ;  partienlarly.  thai 
agree  with  each  other  in  their  quotations  from  the  tbe  long  discoursea  attributed  to  Christ  in  the  bnnh 
£pt.,  and  at  tbe  same  time  differ  n^im  tbe  Sept.  itself  gospel  could  hardly  have  been  retained  in  John's  ra- 
(Matt.  ill,  S;  Mark  i.  8;  Luke  iii,  i  ;  compared  with  memUrance.  and  tbat  they  are  so  unlike  the  aayinga 
IsB.  xl,  3,  Sept.,  and  Matt,  iv,  10;  Luke  iv,  8,  com-  of  Christ  in  the  other  gospels,  and  so  like  John's  own 
pored  with  Deut.  vl,  18,  Sept.).  De  Wette  would  style  in  his  epistles,  that  they  appear  to  have  beea 
combine  "thetwobypotheaeaofBCommon  oral  source,  composed  by  John  himself.  If  tbe  allegation  could  ha 
and  of  the  influence  through  writing  of  one  evangelist  made  good  that  the  Christ  of  John  is  essentially  diflv- 
OQ  another."  ent  from  the  Christ  of  tbe  aynoptisls,  the  objcctana 

Tiiere  Is  a  striking  difference  between  the  Ibnrth  would  be  fittol.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  an 
gospel  and  the  synoptic  gospels  in  respect  both  to  con-  persuaded  that,  on  this  all-important  point,  then  ia  ^ 
tenia  and  form ;  but.  with  all  this  difierence,  there  is  a  essential  agreement  among  ^1  the  evangelists.  We 
general  and  esientiji  agreement.  John  relates  in  port  muat  remember  that  the  full  and  many-sided  cbaradv 
tbeaame  things  as  tbe  synoptist^  and  in  a  similar  man-  '  of  Christ  himself  might  be  represented  under  aipect* 
ner,  but  not  with  the  verbal  agreement.  The  follow- 1  which,  although  diBferent,  were  not  inconsistent  with 
ing  are  parallel:  The  purification  ofthc  Temple,  ii,  13-  each  other.  It  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say  that  the 
22— Hatt.xxi,  11  sq. :  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  I  fourth  gospel  represents  Chriat  aa  God,  while  the  otfa- 
vi,  l-l&^Matt.  xiv,  18-21 ;  the  walking  upon  the  sea,  |  ers  describe  him  as  a  mere  man.  Yet  we  mav  And  in 
vi,  16-21  =  Matt,  xiv,  32-36;  the  anointing,  xii,  1-  I  the  fact  of  bis  wondrous  person  as  tbe  God-man  la 
8==^Hatt.  xxvi,  6-13;  tbe  entry  into  Jeruaalem,  xii,  |  explanation  of  the  apparent  difference  in  tbeir  respect- 
9-19  — Matt,  xxl,  1-V.;  the  prediction  of  the  denial '  ire  representations.  Tliatthe  svnoptiste  do  not  diAkt 
of  Peter,  xiii,  36-38^  Matt,  xxvi,  B3-3o.  In  some  of  j  essentially  from  John  in  their  vI'dw  of  Christ  ia  shown 
these  instances  the  expressions  are  verbally  [Mrallel;  by  Dnrner  in  an  admirable  comparipon  (Domer.  £ii(- 
also  in  the  following ;  xii,  2e=Matt.  x,a9;  xiil,2(l—\  wiiitltaigtffncfuchlt, I,  «lsq.;  E.  tr.  i,  50  sq.).  LUeke 
Matt.  X.  40 ;  xiv,  31  =^  Matt,  xxvi,  46.  There  is  a  aim-  i  and  Fromman  n,  as  well  aa  De  Wette.  greatly  incline  to 
ilarity  Iwtween  iv,  44,  and  iilatt.  xiii,  67 ;  between  xlii,  the  view  tbat  John  baa  mingled  his  own  subjeetiTity 
16  jnil  Mjtt.  X,  2-1,  and  Luke  vi,  40  (De  Wette,  Ezepet.  I  with  the  diicourma  of  Christ,  which  be  profetaea  to  T» 
Handb.  zun  .V.  Tetl.').  On  the  other  hand,  however,  j  late.  That  the  evangelist  does  nni  transfer  hia  own 
much  important  matter  baa  been  omitted  and  much  subjective  views  to  Christ  appears  from  tbe  &ct  tlwt 
added  by  John,  while  bis  manner  of  narration  also  dif.  while  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  tbe  Logos,  he  never  r^ 
fera  from  that  of  the  synoptists.  In  the  first  three  i  resents  Christ  as  applying  this  term  to  himself.  Wa 
gospels,  the  scene  of  our  I-ord's  ministry  ia  chiefly  laid  I  may  also  refer  to  those  pasaatjea  in  which,  arter  qnat* 
in  (lalitee,  hut  In  the  fourth  gospel  It  is  chiefly  in  Ju- ,  ing  obscure  sayincsof  (be  Redeemer  or  remarkable  do 
dna  and  Jerusalem.  This  may  partly  account  for  the  '  currences,  he  eitheradds  an  explanation  or  openly  con. 
difierent  style  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in  the  synoptic  j  fesses  bis  ipnorance  of  their  maaning  at  the  time  (ii, 
gospels,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  John(Hng,  p.  19-2-2;  vi,  70;  vii,  B7-B9;  xi,  11;  xii,  IS,  82;  xiii.W; 
433).      In  the  former,  Christ  often  makes  use  of  para-    xx.  9). 

bles  and  proverbUl  sayings;  in  the  latter.  John  records  The  auseeptible  dlnpositlon  of  Jtdin  himself,  and  Ibe 
long  and  mystical  discourses.  Yet  we  find  proverbial  i  intimate  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Christ,  mi^e  tba 
maxims  and  parables  also  in  John  xii,  24-23 ;  xili,  If),  |  supposition  reasonable  that  be  drank  ao  deeply  iato 
20;  x.lsq, :  XV,  I  sq.  Many  points  of  diflerence  be-  tbe  spirit  of  his  master,  and  retained  so  vivid  a  reook 
tween  tbe  fourth  gospel  and  the  others  may  be  satis-  lection  of  his  very  words,  as  to  reproduce  them  with 
factorily  accounted  for  from  the  fregmenta'ry  charac-  accuracy.  Instead  of  transferring  hia  own  tboaghta 
ter  of  the  narratives.  None  of  them  professe*  to  he  a  ]  and  expresfliona  to  Christ,  John  received  and  re|aD> 
complete  biography,  and,  therefore,  one  msy  conUin  duced  those  of  Christ  himself.  In  this  way  the  siori- 
wbal  others  omlk    Be^de*,  tbe  fourth  gospel  waa  I  larity  between  John's  langnage  and  that  of  CbriM  h 
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acootuittd  fbr.  It  i>  acknowledged,  even  by  Stnaei  I 
and  De  Wetta,  that  tbe  nioet  cbancteristic  expreaitinns 
in  Joha  were  Tenlly  uaed  by  Christ  liimseir.  When  I 
ic  ia  ob}ectcd  thit  Jolin  could  not  retain  in  remem- 1 
brance,  or  hand  down  with  accuracy,  auch  loni;  dis- 
conneiof  Chriat  u  he  records  in  bia  goapel.  fu  too  lit- 
tie  reijard  ia  paid  to  the  a«aistance  of  tbe  Holy  S[drit, 
to  be  expected  eepecially  in  auch  a  caae  aa  ihia,  ic- 
oording  to  the  Saviour'a  promiK,  "He  shall  teacli 
you  all  thinga,  and  bring  all  things  lo  your  rEmem- 
bnoce,  wbatsoerec  t  have  said  uitlo  vuu"  (Jgbn  xir, 
26). 

See  Bp.  Harsb'f  TraialatSon  of  MUhadit't  Introd.  to 
y.  T.  iii,  1  (1S03)  for  an  account  of  Eichhom's  ear- 
lier theory  and  of  his  own.  Vcysie'a  Examination  of 
Mr.Uank't  egpcOuiU  (180H)  lias  aaggssled  many  of 
the  obfectiona.  In  Bp.  Tbirlwall'a  Tranilation  of 
SMeiermachtr  on  SI.  Luit  (18-26,  Introduction)  ia  an 
account  of  the  whole  question.  Other  principal  worlu 
are,  an  easay  of  Eicbhorn,  in  the  bth  vol.  Altgemeine 
Biblioduk  derBibUtchm  Lilmtlar  (1794);  the  Essay 
of  Bp.  Marsh,  jUBt  quoted  ;  Eiehbam,  Einleilang  in  dui 
A'.  T.  (1804) ;  Grati,  A'euer  Ver»c4  dU  EutUhusg  dtr 
(tr«fi'iMn£n7Rir.iu(rX-/areit(t8iV)i  Dertholdt, /filter.- 
trititcAe  KifdeUunQ  w  aammUicAe  kaivm.  und  ap*A- 
SchHfUn  da  A.utd  N.T.(,l%li-lSi:S);  and  tho  work 
orGieselerquoledabove.  See  also  De  Wctte, /.cArAurA, 
and  Westcoll,  Inlred.,  already  quoted;  also  Weiaae, 
SvtugelUnfrage  (Lpz.  13J6);  Schlichthorst,  Verhalln. 
d.  tgnopt.  Ev^ng.  EU  enander  (Golting.  I8H5);  Wiibe, 
Drr  UrtBOHgtliU  (Dresden  and  Leipi.  1888);  LOcke, 
KommenlariA.  d.  Et.JoH. ;  Frommann,  DrrJoiaaiiiicht 
ZtArbtgriff;  Schwari,  UnlerMuchmipfn  iter  d.  tympl. 
EvangrHeB  (lUb.  1844)  ;  Anon,  hie  Erangtlitn,  ihr 
Geut,  Vtrfaatr  und  I'ti^dllaia  lu  tiaandtr  (Leipz. 
1845);  Kitsch,  in  tbe  Tieai.  Jahrb.  ISJl ;  KOsttln, 
Unprimg  mhJ  Kompos.  d,  rgiiopt.  Evangdim  (Stuttg. 
1853);  Smith  (of  Jonlanhill), fri^'n coxf  Cwuicclum  of 
lit  OoipeU  (Edinb.  18a3>.  For  tbe  mythical  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  gotpcis,  as  developed  by  Strauaa  and 
others,  see  RaTiONaLISH,  and  tbe  art.jEBD3.  For  di- 
Btasaara  on  tlie  Ooapela,  aee  Habhohies  of  the  Gos- 
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expreasly  on  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
four  gospels  atone,  have  been  numeroua ;  tbe  most  im- 
portant are  here  designated  by  an  asterisk  (*)preflxed: 
lheopbilDi,Ca«aienranarnDi/ro^iiifli(R  (in  Grabs,  3pi- 
cilrgium,  ii,  323  eq.);  Alhanasius,  Qariliotiet  (in  (^. 
{^SpHr.^,  ii,  258  aq.) ;  Jerome,  Ezpatilio  (in  O/^.  {Sup- 
pat.}  xi,  733  >q.);  Augustine,  (3u»fiaDuia  lib.  ii  (in 
Opp.  iv,  311  aq.)  ;  Jurencua,  Cartaina  (in  Biil.  Pair. 
Galtandii  iv):  Seduliua,  Enpouliatet  [on  Matt,  Mark, 
and  Luke]  (in  Mail  Script.  V<t.  ix,  I&S  sq.);  Amobi- 
us,  Aamdaliaiiciila  (in  BOI.  Max.  Pott,  vili);  Theo- 
phylact,  CoBtianifciri'iu  (in  Opp.  i) ;  Anselm,  Erplama- 
(ioiHiOn  Opp.vd.  Picard);  Ijupert,  In  Evnug.  Sb,  i(in 
Opp.  i,  634  sq.);  Enthymiua,  Conmtnlariat  (Gr.  and 
I.at.,  Upa.  179^,3  vols,  in  4.  8vo);  Aqulnaa,  in  Anna 
Caltm  (Paris,  1687,  foi. ;  also  in  Opp.  iv,  &;  in  BM. 
Pair.  Gall,  xiv,  297,  et  al. ;  Calna  from  Ot  Faliert, 
by  Puaay,  etc.,  Oxf.  1841-5,  4  vols,  in  8,  8to)  ;  Gorra. 
nua,  Conirxdlarui  (Colon.  1472, 1637,  Hag.  1501.  Antw. 
1617,  Lugd.  1693,  fol.) ;  Zuing^le,  AdiMaliaaa  [ed.  Leu 
Juda]  (in  Opp.  iv);  Faber,  Comtaailarii  (Meld.  1S2?, 
Boail.  15ZS,  Col.  1641,  fol.) ;  Bucer,  t^rralioitri  (Ar- 
gent. 1627,  ISA*,  2  vobi.  8voi  Baail.  1537,  Geneva, 
1663,  fol.);  Arboreus.Cu«'nrn/ar»u(Paris,l529,  l.UI, 
fol.);  CajeUn,  Comtuntfairu  (Venice,  1530,  Pari«,  1632, 
1636, 1640, 1543,  fol. ;  ib.  1642,  Lngd.  1668, 1574, 8vo) ; 
Sarcer,  Sebolia  (on  tbe  gOfpeia  Huccensively,  FrcfL  and 
Basel,  1533-60,1  vols.  8td);  Sroeckviiig.  EnarraHaiet 
(Par.  1648,  Svo  ;  Ven.  1648,  4to) ;  Herbom,  Amrmlta- 
net  (Colon.  1546,  4to):  Hrunafeld,  Aibiolalioiia  [in- 
cluding Acta]  (Argent.  1663,  fol.);  Delreio.  Cimmrtt- 
*orit(Hiapal.  1654,  fol.);  Loaaii -1iiRo<irtion«(Francri. 
1669,  3  vols,  fol.);  Builinger,  CommtBtariui  (un  auc- 
eeuiVBEOSpela;  together, Tignrini,  1661, fol.);  Aretius, 
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if  (Lauaanna,  1578, }  vols.  9to  ;  also  in  bla 
tomiwB'.  on  the  N.  T.) ;  Bande,  ErkldTimg  (Francfort, 
1597.  fol.);  Biniet,  Commnlaria  (Paria,  1581);  Sa, 
.Se*o(io  [conifdled]  (Antwerp,  1591,  Lugd.  1603,  Colon. 
1612,  4to);  Bulliond,  extracts  of  old  and  new  com- 
ments (in  French,  Lyons,  1596, 1628,  4tD);  •Maldona- 
tus  [Rom.  Catholic],  C«nTnentan(U(Museipant.  1696,  2 
vols.  fol. ;  and  often  later  in  various  forms ;  bis  own 
last.  ed.  Lngd.  I6I6,  fol.;  lately,  Mognnt.  1S41-66,  5 
vols,  fbl.)  ;  Gualtha,  llomiiia  [including  Acta]  (Tignr. 
1601,  fol.)  ;  Lucas,  Commfolariiu  (Antw.  1606,  3  vols. 
fol.,  with  a  supplement  in  two  vola.  fol.  on  ili.,  IG12-I6 ; 
complete,  ib.  1712,  6  vols,  in  3,  fol.) ;  Scullctua,  Ear. 
r:ifaliono(Amst.l634,4to;  alsointhc  Oi<ui5acr>,vl); 
Henena,  Scholia  [foanded  on  Aquinas]  (Antw.  1625, 
12mD) ;  CoDlzen,  Commttilaria  (Colon,  et  Mog.  1636,  3 
vols,  fol.);  Hunsler  and  others,  Anoolationa  (in  tbe 
Criliei  Sacri,  vi) ;  JUaiua,  .Vote  (ib.  vi) ;  Janacn,  Com. 
meHlarita(_V>31);  CntI,  £:iyfi(yrfu  (in  C^.  iii,l  sq.); 
EUert,  retmift'cia //e*™a  (in  Ugolini,  xsxl,  117  eq.); 
Da  KancB,  RiffTiont  (Paris.  16,19,  4  vols.  12mo);  D« 
Dieu,  Aniamdntriioaa  (L.  U.  1033,  4to);  Spanheim, 
Dubia  Evangtlica  [polemical]  (Geneva,  1634-9,  and 
later,  3  vols.  4to);  Bonnet's  CommoUory  (in  French, 
Par.  1634,  4lo);  Panonus,  Cammnlariat  (Naplea,  1636, 
fol.)i  Do  Sylveria,  Commealarn  (in  6  succeesiTe  vola., 
aomeofthcni  oflen,chiefly  at  Lyons,  1642-75);  Trapp, 
Commoitaiy  [including  Acta]  (London,  1647, 4lo;  1748, 
1868,  8vo)  I  VValama,  Conunmrariu  [rroni  Beza  and  oth- 
ers] (L.B.16.-<3, 4to) ;  Boys,  CoUalia  [chiefly  in  bvoT  of 
the  Vulgate]  (Lond.  1655,  8vo) ;  Ferrerus,  ComnetUa- 
rim  (Lugd.  IGCrl,  fol.);  Wohogen,  Commentariai  (in 
Oif.  [Amst.  1668,  fol.j  p.  1-1038);  Sandya,  Intirpre- 
lationa  (Amat.  1669,  8to);  Lightfoot,  flirra  Hebt-aiat 
[valuable  for  Taimudlcal  compari^ona]  (ed.  Carpiov. 
I.ips.  1676,  4Co) ;  Keucben,  Adaolala  [including  Acts] 
(Amst.  1680,  and  later,  4to) ;  •Alex.  Katalis  [Roman 
Oath.]  Expoiilio  [chiefly  entracted]  (Paris. 17U8,  fol.); 
•Darscbe,aiinn«Jaruu(Hamb.l706,4to);  Ulric,  fii- 
btlubuns  [completed  by  Win]  (Tigur.  1718-39,  4  »ols. 
6vo) ;  S.  Clarke,  Parapknut  (tirst  in  pans,  Land.  172J- 
2,  and  later,  3  vols.  8va ;  alao  in  l4'orIu,  iii ;  truisl.  in 
Germ,  by  Wilmaen,  Bcrl.1763,  3  vo1a.4to);  Haglcphi- 
\a»,  Obitnmlio»ti  [incomplete]  (Gardcleg.  1741,  4la); 
Hoechcr,  ^no/rrM  (ed.WolHi,  Allenb.  17G6,  4to);  Ly- 
oar,  Erklir.  (Hall.  1T76,  Svo);  Bp.  Pearcc,  Commenla- 
ry  [Including  Actf]  (London,  1777,  3  vols.  4to);  Tbale- 
niann.  i'ema  [including  Acts]  (Berlin,  1781.  Svo) ;  Bp. 
Mann,  A'afei  [including  Acts]  (2d  ed.  London,  1T88, 
12nio);  Campbell,  KoUt  (Aberdeen,  1789, 3  \'ol9.  Svo ; 
3d  ed.  ib.  1814, 4  vola.  Svo;  Andover,  1837, 2  vols.  Sro); 
Qucsnel,  Commml  (Bath,  1790,  2  vola.  Svo;  London, 
1880,  3  vols.  13mo) ;  Bossuel,  R'/rxioni  (in  (Emira, 
xiv,  117  H|.):  Eri^kine,  Songi  (in  ll'ort,,  x.  637  »q,);  . 
Schulz,^fl«eri:.(Ilalle,I7!H,41o):  Elsley.^mofutSMa 
[including  Acts]  (Lond.l79n.  1821, 1827,  3  vols. ;  1841, 
Ivola.;  1844, 1  voL Svo) ;  Bramcid,  Au(N(I.Dnd.l803, 
Svo) ;  *KuinOl,  ComiucHlariiu  [including  Acts]  (Lips. 
1807-12,  and  since,  4  vola.  Svo ;  London.  1836,  3  vols. 
Svo);  Jones, /ffui(ra/iofU(Lond.  1808, Svo);  Stabback, 
AmolaOoiu  [Including  Acts]  (Falmouth,  1809,  3  vola. 
jevo);  St.Gilly,06KnWHi»>(l.ond.  ISIS,  Svo);  Klste- 
niacber,  ErUinmg  (Mnnat.  181S-20, 4  vols.  Svo) ;  MOl- 
I  ler,  Awiehlm  (<iutha,1819,  8vo);  ■Fritteche,  Commm- 
!  lani  [MatL,  Mirk,  and  Luke]  (l.ipa.  I»<36-80,  2  vols. 
|Svo);  Sumner.  ETpnOum  {iMnA.  1832.  8vo):  Barnes, 
'  .Vofe.  (Sew  York,  1832, 1847,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  "Watson. 
Expotilim  [Matthew  and  Mark]  (London,  1833,  8vo; 
New  York,  1841);  Page,  AWrt  (London,  1834, 13mo); 
Gluckler.  ErtUivHff  [Mall.,  Mark,  and  Luke]  (Frank, 
fort,  1834,  Svo);  Slade.  ffndrjti  (Lond.  1835. 13mD); 
Lingsrd,  A'otet  (London,  1836,  Svo);  Adam,  Expati- 
Hon  (ed.  Westoby,  London,  1837,  3  vols.  Svo) ;  Rip. 
lev.  A'ofM  (Boston,  ISS'-S,  2  vola.  Svo);  Rule,  ^oUi 
(GIbralUr,  1841, 4l«);  Longking,  A'o«u  (N.  T.  1S41-4, 
4  vols.  16mo):  Kenney,  ComnnJiir^  [including  epis- 
Ues]  (Load.  1842,  2  vob.  12nio)-,  Faului,  Ejxf.  Haadbt. 
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[firat  8  goipel«]  (Heldelb.  1S12,  B  Tolt.  Svo);  Binm- 
g«rWn-Criiiiii«,  Commentar  [M«tt.,  Mark,  and  Luke] 
(Leipzig,  ]ftJ4,  2  vols.  Bvd)  ;  Llvennore,  ComnenCarjF 
(Lond.  Iim,  Svo;  Boston,  1850,  l^mo);  Pukb,  JVofei 
(Boslon,  lM4-fi,  2  to1».  ISnio);  Mickeniie,  Comnwirf- 
aiy  [including  AcU]  (Loadon,  1847,  Svn);  ■Eirald. 
ErktSnag  (first  S  gOBpels,  Gattininn,  ISoO,  a  tdIi. 
8voi  John.  ib.  1861-1,  2  vol(.evo):  Brown,  Z>ucour)u 
nfCkriU  (Edinburgh,  1850,  3  vols.  8vd:  New  York, 
1861,  2  voll.  8yo)  ;  bIh)  CtmTnealary  (ib,  IBM-S,  4  vob. 
in  7,  avo);  Girdlestoiie,  Ltctura  (now  ed.  Lond.  186S, 

1  vols.  8vo)i  •Stier,  Aalai  Jaa  [on  Clirii't's  words 
r.nlyj  (Barmen,  1858-6, 7  voli,  Bvo ;  tr.  Edinb.  1866  iiq., 
Svols.SvDi  N.Y.1864-8,2vols.in3,8va);  Stebblng. 
Udf  (Lond.  1855,  Sto)  j  •Norton,  Nota  (Boston,  1865, 

2  vola.  8vo)i  Lytdeton,  Notft  [incladinf;  Ada]  (Lond. 
1858,  8va);  RyU,  Erpm.  Thougktt  (Undon  und  N.  Y. 
1866-66,  6  vols.  8vo);  Hall,  Noln  (N.  Y.  1857,  2  Tola. 
12nio)  i  Owen,  Nolf  (N,  York.  1857-60, 3  volj.  12mo) ; 
Whedon,  Cxamenlarg  (N.  Y.  1860-6.  volt,  i,  li,  12mo) : 
•Block,  Erktarmg  [firat  8  gosp.]  (Lpi.  1861-2,  2  Tola. 
8va) ;  Jacobn*.  JVrXu  (N.  York,  1848-66 ;  Edinb.  1863, 
a  voli.8vo);  Burger,  £nUavi^  [Matthew,  Murk,  and 
Luke]  (Ngrdlingen,  1865,  8vd);  Burgon,  CommenUiry 
(new  ed.  London,  1865,  6  Tola.  12mii) ;  Bltping,  Exeg. 
Handb.  (MUnster,  1865,  8to);  Wnmn,  A'alea (Boston, 
1867,  vol.  1, 12D10).     See  Sew  Testament. 

GOSPELS.  SPURIOUS  (Pbeddkpioeiaphai,). 
The  canon  of  Che  New  Testament,  aa  we  haTs  alrewl.r 
seen,  having  been  finally  settled  before  the  clou  of 
the  4th  centary,  the  reJMted  writings  which  bore  the 
namea  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  soon  wnk  into 
oblivion,  and  few,  if  any,  have  descended  to  our  tlmaa 
In  their  original  shape.  From  the  decree  of  Gelasins 
and  a  few  other  sonrces  we  have  the  names  and  a  few 
detached  notices  of  a  good  many  of  these  productions. 

I.  Of  thou  itiUtxUatWm  following  claim  special  no- 
tice : 

1,  Thk  HtsTOsr  OF  Joseph  the  Carfentkb, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  East  in  an  Arable 
translation,  waa  first  made  known  in  Europe  in  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  centnry  by  Isidore  de  lao- 
lanls  in  his  ^munn  de  donit  Sti.  Joifpii.  He  observes 
that  the  "Catholics  of  the  East"  commemorate  St. 
Joseph  on  the  IMfa  of  March,  and  read  the  legend  of 
the  aaint,  omitting  certain  parts  which  are  not  ap- 
proved in  ths  Roman  Church.  This  work  was  fint 
published  t.y  Wallin,  at  Laipsic,  in  1722.  from  an  Ara- 
bic H3.  of  the  lAUi  century,  in  the  BHIiolhiqiia  du  Hoi, 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  trantUtion.  It  was  divided 
by  IVallin  into  chapter*  and  verses.  It  b  also  found 
in  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Hemphic.  It  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Copts.  The  former  part,  to  chap,  ix, 
appeara  to  have  been  derived  from  an  ancient  Gospel 
of  the  Inlhncy.     Tbe  Latin  was  republished  by  Faijri- 

Tiie  Gosfbl  of  the  l!iFANCT  wBs  first  published 
by  Henry  Sike,  at  Utrecht,  in  1697,  from  an  Arabic 
MS.  Sike'a  Latin  ver«0D  was  republiBhed  by  Fabri- 
cius,  who  divided  it  into  chapters.  1'he  Arabic  was 
divided  into  corresponding  chapter*  by  Thilo  in  1882. 

There  are  several  MSS.  of  thin  gospel  extant,  the 
oldest  of  which  known  is  tliat  in  the  Sledicean  libra- 
ry, written  in  1299.  The  narrativee  which  It 
were  current  in  the  2d  century,  and  the  acco 
l^ned  in  this  gospel  respecting  Chritt's  learning  tbe 
alphabet  is  mentioned  by  Irenieua  {Adv.  Hara.  i,  20) 
as  a  fabrication  of  the  Marcosians.  The  Gospel  of  thi 
Infancy  is  found  in  the  caIaloj;ue  of  <ielasine,  and  it  ii 


■ially  T» 
probably  this  gospel  whict 


to  Mohammed, 
WHO  seeras  co  nave  oeen  unacquainted  with  anv  of  (he 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  who  has  inserted  sonie  of  its 
narrations  in  tha  Koran.  The  S'jihtr  Toldalh  Jem,  a 
well-known  publication  of  the  .lews,  contains  similar 
fables  with  those  in  this  gospel  (Wagenseil's  Sato). 
ThI*  goaptl  wat  TftMived  »•  genuine  by  many  at  the 
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Eaitern  Chrjitiana,  especially  tbe  Nestorians  and  H» 
nophysltes.  It  waa  found  to  have  Laen  unlveraaDy 
read  by  tbe  Syrians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Travancon, 
and  waa  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Di  mper,  in  LU9. 
by  archbiahop  IklencEes,  who  descHlicB  it  as  ^'  the  booi 
called  the  Gfpd  o/iKt  Infaneif,  already  condemoed  by 
B  BDcienta  for  its  man}'  blasphemous  betcsdea  aad 
juloua  histories."  Wherever  the  name  Jeau*  oenits 
tills  gospel  he  is  univervally  entitled  elSat,  while 
Christ  ia  called  at-SHtU.  This  was  a  dlstinctioa  Ib- 
troduced  by  the  Nestorians.  The  blessed  Virgin  is 
entitled  the  I-ady  Mary.  The  PersUns  aod  Copta 
also  received  this  gospel  (De  la  Broase'a  texic.  pin. 
8.  v.  TinctoTJa  Ars).  The  original  lioguaga  wa  pnb- 
ably  Syriac.  It  Is  aometimea  caUed  the  Guspel  al 
Peter,  or  of  Thomas. 

2.  The  G08fei.  of  Thomaji  the  Ibbaelite  (Gr). 
a  work  which  has  flowed  ftom  the  same  aoutce  with 
the  former,  was  first  published  by  Coteleriua  {Kctaam 
the  CoHtUtutioiu  of  the  Apatitt,  I.  vl,  c.  zvii,  torn,  i,  p. 
348),  from  an  imperfect  MS.  of  the  I5lh  century.  It 
was  republished  and  divided  into  cbaptera  by  Fabri- 
cins.  The  most  perfect  edition  was  that  of  HinKarelli. 
in  tha  .Vuora  floeroiin  d'Cfpuimfi  (nnfijice  efiioKffCt 
(Venet.  1764).  from  a  Bologna  MS.  of  the  15th  centuiy. 
MIngantlli  (who  believed  it  to  have  been  a  forgery  of 
the  Manlchees)  accompanied  his  text  with  a  Latin 
translation.  Ifailo  has  giien  a  complete  edition  fnn 
a  collation  of  Mingarelli's  work  with  two  HS.S.  pre- 
served at  Bonn  and  Dresden,  Tliia  gospel  relates  tie 
fable  of  Christ's  loamin^  tbe  Grtrk  al[diabet,  in  which 
it  a^crees  with  tbe  account  In  Irenaot.  In  other  Gee- 
pels  of  the  Infancy  (as  in  that  published  by  Sike)  be 
is  [eprosented  as  learning  the  Htbrae  letters.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  thin  is  the  same  work  which 
ia  called  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  by  Origen.  AmbioH, 
Bede.  and  others.  This  gospel  probably  had  its  origin 
among  the  Gnostics,  and  found  its  way  from  them, 
throngh  the  Manichees,  into  the  Church  :  but,  faaviiig 
been  more  generally  received  among  the  beretin.  it 
was  seldom  copied  by  the  monks,  which  arcoanti  ht 
the  pnucitv  of  MSS.  '  Kicephorus  aays  that  the  Govftl 
of  Thomas  contained  1300  er<\ni,  Thla  psruh^ 
graphal  work  is  probably  the  foundation  of  all  the  his- 
tories of  Christ's  infancy,  but  it  la  suppoaed  to  have 
been  recast  and  interpolated. 

3.  The  ProtrVii:(uem(ii(  of  Janes  has  de-scended 
to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  was  firrt  published  by 
Bibliander  at  Basel  in  1652,  in  a  Utin  Tersion  by  WiU 
liam  Poetell,  who  asserted  that  It  was  publicly  nad  ia 
tlie  Greek  churches,  and  maintained  that  it  was  a  gen- 
uine work  of  the  apostle  Jamea,  and  intended  to  be 
placed  attha  head  of  St.Mark's  Gospel.  Theae  cco- 
mendatlons  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  learned  Henry 
Stephens,  who  insinuated  that  it  waa  fabricated  by  Poa- 
tell  himself,  whom  he  calls  "a  detestable  monMar" 
(/■(rmfaction  TO  Trnile  de  la  Om/ormiU  da  MrnrSIa 
Ancietaiei  arrc  let  tfodervt,  1566).  It  was  reprinlsd 
in  the  Oiihndianfiraplia  of  J.  Herold  (Basel,  I653X  and 
again  in  the  O^ihsdoiogrnfihi,  vol.  i  (1569),  of  Jacob 
GrynBus,  who  entertained  a  very  favorable  opinioii  of 
it.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved  that,  not- 
withstanding the  absurdity  of  Poetell's  high  preten- 
sions  in  favor  ot  the  authenticity  of  this  goapel,  Ste- 
phens's accusations  against  him  were  all  ill  fbanded. 
There  bad,  even  at  the  time  when  Stephens  wrote,  beoi 
already  a  Greek  translation  published  by  Neandrr.  of 
which  Stephens  was  notaware;  it  appeared  amongtbe 
Apocrypha  annexed  by  Oporin  to  hia  edition  of  La- 
ther's'Catechism  (Basel,  JSM),  It  waa  repabliibed 
by  Fabrlcius  (who  divided  it  into  chapters),  and  sub- 
seqnentlv  bv  Birch,  Thilo,  and  Tischendorf.  TUIe 
collated  for  his  edition  six  Parii  MSS.,  tbe  eldest  of 
which  is  of  the  10th  century.  From  the  circDmataDc* 
of  these  MSS.  containing  a  Greek  calendar  or  mai^i^ 
ology,  and  from  other  internal  evidences,  there  seetfia 
litUa  doubt  that  thla  goepel  was  fbnnerly  read  in  fim 
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Oresk  Chunh  (Maat£iucau,  Palangr.  Gnee.  p.  304).  I 
Therein  iIm  axtunt  venloaB  of  thcGoapel  oftbe  In- 
CiDcy  in  ttae  Araljic  and  other  luigiuiges  of  tbe  Eut-  ' 
em  chnrcba,  smong  which  Ibey  appear  to  bave  poi- 
sewed  a  higb  degree  of  authority.  | 

Although  this  work  is  st.vled  by  PoiteU  tbe  Frote- 
mmgelium,  there  i)  no  US.  authority  for  thii  title,  nor 
Tot  the  fact  of  its  being  ascribed  to  James  the  apostle. 
It  ODly  appears  that  the  author's  name  is  Jsnies.  lite 
natratlonB  of  this  gospel  vere  known  to  Tertulllau 
iAdBert.  GtUMl.  c.  viu).  Origan  {Com.  in  Matt.  p.  223), 
Gregory  Nyssen  {Oral,  m  diem  Nat.  CkriU. .-  0pp.  iii, 
M6).  E|iiphaniu8  (nor.  T9,  §  G),  the  author  of  tbe  /m- 
ptrfect  Work  m  Matt.,  Chrysostom  (_Opp.  vi,  24),  and 
man V  others  among  the  ancients.  (See  Suckow,  2>« 
arg.'el  iuJ.  Pruter.  Jacaii.  Breal.  1830.) 

4.  Thb  Gospkl  op  the  Nativiix  op  Mart  (Lat- 
io).  Although  the  I.stins  never  evinced  the  same 
degree  of  credulity  which  was  shown  by  the  Greeits 
and  Orientals  in  regard  to  these  faliulous  productions, 
■nit  although  they  wore  generally  rejected  by  the  b- 
theis,  they  were  again  revived  abOBt  the  Gth  century. 
Kotwilhttanding  their  contemptuous  rejection  by  Au- 
gDitine  and  Jerome,  and  their  condemnatioQ  by  popes 
loDocent  and  Gelasiua,  they  still  found  readers  in 
sbnndance.  Gelasias  expressly  condemns  th-  book 
concerning  the  yalivilg  of  SI.  .Vary  and  the  Midwife. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nstivity  of  Mary,  which  most 
probably,  in  its  present  form,  dates  its  origin  from  the 
6th  century,  has  even  been  recommended  by  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  St.  Jerome.  There  is  a  letter  ex- 
tant, said  to  be  written  by  tbe  bishops  ChranutiDs  and 
lleliodorus  to  Jerome,  requesting  him  to  translate  nut 
of  Hebrew  into  Latin  tbe  history  of  the  Sink  of  Mary, 
and  of  ttae  Birth  and  Jn/imey  of  Chriit,  in  order  to  op. 
pose  the  fahuloiu  and  heretieal  accounts  of  the  same 
contained  in  tbe  apocryphal  books.  To  this  Jerome 
accedes,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  tbe  real  an- 
tfaor  of  the  book  was  not,  as  they  supposed,  the  evan-  i 
gellst  Matthew,  but  Selencus  the  Manichee.  Jerome  j 
observes  that  there  is  some  troth  in  tbe  accounts,  of 
which  be  fumiifaea  a  translation  fhim  the  oHglnal  He- 
brew. These  pretended  letters  of  Jerome  are  nowuni- 
TeruUy  acknowledged  to  be  bbrications;  bnt  the 
kpocryphal  gospel  itself,  which  is  the  same  hi  snb- 
staDce  with  the  Protmatifftlion  ofjamew,  is  etUl  extant 
in  Jerome's  pretended  Latin  version.  This  gospel 
vas  repablished  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's  works. 
It  is  from  these  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  that  we  have 
learned  the  names  of  tbe  parents  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
Kin,  Joacbim  (although  BedB  reads  Eli)  and  Anna. 
The  narratives  contained  in  these  gospels  were  incor- 
porated In  the  Golden  I.egend,  a  work  of  the  13th  cen- 
tnry,  which  was  translated  Into  all  tin  langm^es  of  I 
Eunpe,  and  frequently  printed.  There  are  extant ' 
some  metrical  accounts  of  the  same  In  German,  which 
were  popular  in  the  era  of  romance.     These  legends 

divines  of  the  Latin  Chnreb,  of  whom  it  will  be  su£' 
clent  to  name  Alcnin,  in  bis  Homiirt,  in  the  9tb,  and 
Kulbert  and  Pelras  Damianna  (bishop  of  Ostia)  in  the 
nth  C!ntury.  "  Some,"  says  the  latter,  "  boast  of  be- 
ing wiser  than  they  should  be  when,  with  superfluous 
cnriouly,  they  inquire  into  tbe  names  of  the  parents 
otthe  blessed  Virgin,  for  the  evangelist  would  surely 
not  have  failed  to  have  named  them  if  It  were  profita- 
ble to  mankind"  (fitrmon  on  Iht  Natmly).  Eadmer, 
Uie  monk,  in  h'ls  book  on  the  ExaUmer  of  lie  X'trgin, 
writaa  in  a  similar  strain  (cap.  ii.  Anselm.  0pp.  p.  43S, 
Paris,  1721).  Luther  also  inveighs  against  the  read- 
era  of  these  books  (//omtl.ed.Waich.  torn,  xij  and  Ta- 
bk-Talt,  cb.  vii,  torn.  xxli.  p.  396). 

Then  were  several  edidons  of  Jerome's  pretended 
translation  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of 
thsm  b>'  Cazton.  It  is  printed  hv  Thilo  from  a  Paris 
MS.  of  the  11th  eeatnr;-,  and  d'ivided  l>y  bim  into 
twfUj-tpai  cbaptet%  after  •  MS.  of  tbe  ISth  cantury 
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In  tbe  same  library.  One  of  the  chief  objects  af  the 
writer  of  these  gospris  seems  to  be  to  assert  tbe  Davidi- 
cal  origin  of  the  Virgin,  in  opposition  totlie  Manlchees. 

Mr.  Jones  conceives  that  tbe  litBt  author  ofthese  an- 
cient legends  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century,  but  that  they  wen  added  to  and  inter- 
polated by  Selencus  at  the  end  of  the  third,  who  bo- 
came  their  reputed  author ;  and  that  still  furthar  ad- 
ditions were  mads  by  the  Nestorians,  or  some  late 
Christians  in  India.  Lanlner  (CrtdMly,  vol.  vili)  so 
far  diifers  from  Mr.  Jones  as  to  believe  the  author  not 
to  have  been  a  Jew.  That  these  legendary  accounts 
have  not  Blto,<ether  lost  their  authority  appears  fTom 
the  life  a/ St.  Joteph,  in  tbe  Caliolic  iitigathie  for  I>k- 
cem1>er,  ItM.I). 

Ihe  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Maly  was  received 
by  many  of  the  ancient  heretics,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Epi|d]aniu*,  St.  Augustine,  and  Gelaslus.  The  Gnoe- 
Ucs  and  Manlchees  enduavorecl  to  found  on  its  authori- 
ty some  uf  their  peculiar  opinions  (such  us  that  Christ 
was  not  tlie  Son  of  God  before  his  iiaplisin,  and  that  be 
waa  not  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judab,  but  of  that  of  Levi) ;  as 
didalsotheCoUyridians,  who  maintained  that  loo  much 
honor  conld  not  be  paid  io  tbe  blessed  Virgin,  and  tb^ 
she  waa  herself  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  ought  to  l»  wor- 
shipped with  sacrillces. 

5.  Although  tbe  Gospel  at  Mabcion,  or  rather 
that  of  Luke,  as  corrupted  by  that  heretic  in  the  second 
century,  is  no  longer  extant,  professor  Hahn  has  en- 
deavored to  restore  it  frem  the  extracts  found  In  an- 
cient writers,  especially  TertuUian  and  Epipbauioa. 
See  Mahcion.  This  work  has  been  published  by 
Thilo. 

6.  Thilo  has  also  published  a  collation  ofacornipted 
Greek  Gospel  op  St.  John,  found  in  tbe  archives  of 
the  Knights  Templars  in  Paris.  This  work  was  Hrst 
noticed  (in  182S)  by  the  Danish  bishop  Huenler,  as 
well  as  by  abbi  Grigoire,  e.i-bisbop  of  Blols.  It  is  a 
vellum  manuscript  in  large  4lo,  said  by  persons  skilled 
in  palnograpby  to  have  been  executed  in  tlie  13th  or 
lilh  century,  and  to  have  been  copied  from  a  Mount 
Athot  MS.  of  tbe  12th.  The  writing  la  in  gold  letters. 
It  is  divided  into  nmeteen  sections,  which  an  called 
gospiU,  and  is  on  this  account  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  for  liturgical  use.  These  sections,  corroFpond- 
Ingin  moat  instances  with  our  chapters  (of  which,  how- 
ever, the  twentieth  and  twenty-Hnt  are  omitted),  are 
subdivided  into  verses,  the  same  as  those  now  in  use, 
and  said  to  have  been  flrst  invented  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens. See  Verses.  Tbe  omiseious  and  interpola- 
tions (which  latter  are  in  barbsreus  Greek)  represent 
the  heresies  end  mysteries  oftbe  Knights  Templars. 
Not»itb»tanding  all  this,  Thilo  considers  it  to  he  mod- 
em, and  fsbricated  since  tbe  commencement  of  the 
IBth  century. 

7.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  apocr^-phal  gospels 
is  the  Gospel  op  Nicodeuvs,  or  Acts  op  Pilate. 
It  is  a  kind  of  theological  romance,  partly  founded  on 
the  canonical  gospels.  Tbe  Arst  part,  to  the  end  of 
ch.  XV,  Is  little  more  than  a  paraphrastic  account  of  the 
trial  and  death  of  Christ,  embellished  with  fabulous 
additions.  From  that  to  tbe  end  (ch.  xxviii)  is  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  to  liberate 
the  spirits  In  prison,  the  history  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  IVom  Lentbius  and  Charinus,  sons 
of  Simeon,  who  were  two  of  those  "  sainta  who  slept," 
but  were  raised  from  tbe  dead,  atid  came  into  tbe  holy 
city  after  tbe  resurrection.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
so  far  valaable,  that  It  throws  some  light  upon  tbe  an- 
cient ideas  current  among  Christians  on  this  subject. 
It  is  therefore  considered  by  Birch  (Hnctoriinn,  Prolog. 
p.  vi)  to  lie  aa  valoabls  in  this  respect  aa  the  writings 
of  the  fathers. 

The  sohacription  to  Ibia  book  stales  that  it  was  fbnnd 
by  the  emperor  'Theodoalas  among  the  public  records 
in  Jerusalem,  In  tbe  baU  of  Pontius  Ptlate  (A.D.  380). 
We  n«d  in  cb,  xivii  that  Pilate  bImseU  wrote  aU  tbe 
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jranuctioDa  from  tbe  leUtioD  of  Nicodemui,  vha  had 
taken  them  down  In  Hebrev ;  >nd  we  ar*  inarmed  by 
Epipbaniua  that  the  (juartadecimaas  appealed  to  tbe 
AcU  of  PUale  in  fnvor  o/ their  opinmna  a»  to  the  proper 
time  or  keeping  Easter.  It  wu  written  in  tbeae  Acta 
tbat  our  Savionr  auSered  on  the  eighth  Kal.  of  April, 
a  circumsluice  which  is  stated  in  the  aubacripUoD  to 
tbe  presents  MI.  It  is  tmcertain,  however,  when  tbia 
work  wu  fint  called  by  the  name  of  Nicodemui. 

The  two  andent  apologists,  JostJn  Uartyr  and  Ter- 
toUisn,  both  appeal  in  confinnadon  of  our  Saviour's 
minclea  and  cruciGxion  to  tbe  Acti  o/PilaU  (Juatia 
Martyr,  Apai.  p.  76,  Sli  Tertulllan,  Apot.  c.  31,  or  Eng- 
lish transl.  by  Cbevallier,  1833).  From  this  circum- 
stance it  has  generally  been  held  that  auch  docuoienta 
must  have  existed,  although  this  fact  baa  been  called 
in  queation  by  TanaquU  Faber  and  Le  Clerc  (Jones,  O* 
lit  Canon,  vol.  ii,  p.  282,  pt.  iii,  cb.  29).  These  appeals, 
however,  ia  all  probability  first  furnished  tbe  idea  of 
tbe  present  pious  fnud.  Mr.  Jonee  auppoees  that  this 
may  have  been  done  in  order  to  silence  those  pogana 
who  denied  tbe  existence  of  anch  Acts.  Tbe  citations 
ofthose  fathers  are  allfound  in  (he  present  work.  (See 
Henke,  Dt  PontU  PiiaH  aetit  m  catua  J.  C.  ad  Tiber. 
niwf't,  1784.) 

We  have  already  seen  tbat  ■  book  entitled  the  -I  cfi 
^  Pilalt  existed  amonK  the  Qnartodecimana,  a  sect 
which  origiDated  at  the  eloae  of  the  third  centary.  We 
■re  informed  by  Eosebiua  that  tbe  heathens  forged  cer- 
tain Acts  of  Pilate,  tall  of  all  sorts  of  blasphemy  against 
Christ,  which  they  procored  (A.D.  303)  to  be  dispetied 
through  the  empire;  and  that  it  waa enjoined  on  acbool- 
maaters  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  children,  who 
were  to  leam  them  by  heart  instead  of  their  leasons. 
But  the  cbaractei  of  tbe  Gospel  of  Nicudemus,  wliicb 
contains  no  blasphemy  of  tbe  kind,  forlnds  us  to  iden- 
tify it  with  those  ^cM.  This  gospel  probably  had  its 
origin  in  slater  age.  From  the  ctrcDmstance  of  its 
containing  the  nymes  of  Lenthius  sod  Cbarinus,  Hr. 
Jones  conceives  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  celebra- 
ted fabricatot  of  gospels,  Lucius  Charinas,  who  flourUh- 
cd  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  4th  century.  It  Is  certainly 
not  later  than  tbe  5th  or  6tb.  "  During  the  persecu- 
tion under  Maximin,"  saya  Gieaeler  {Ecclti.  Hut.  vol. 
i,  S  24,  note),  "the  beathena  first  brought  forward  cer- 
tain calumnious  Acti  ofPUatt  (Euseb.  iz,  6),  to  which 
the  Christiana  opposed  othera  (Epiphan.  Hitr.  T9,  §  1), 
which  were  afterwarda  in  various  ways  amendeil.  One 
of  these  improved  versions  was  afterwards  called  the 
Gospel  of  Nlcodemus."     See  Acts  of  Pilate. 

Beausobre  suspected  tbat  tbe  latter  part  of  the  book 
(the  descent  into  hell)  was  taken  from  tbe  Gatpel  of 
Ptter,  a  work  of  Lncins  Charinua  now  lost  Thilo 
(Codtx  Apeerypha)  thinks  tbat  It  is  the  work  of  a  Jew- 
ish Christian,  but  it  ia  uncertain  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  oi  Latin.  The  only 
Greek  writer  who  cites  it  is  the  sutbor  of  the  Sgniaa- 
rion,  and  the  first  of  the  Latins  who  uses  It  is  tbe  cele- 
tirated  Gregory  of  Tours  (Siil.  Fnaie.  i,  SO,  !3). 

The  Gospel  of  NicodemuB  (in  Latin)  was  one  of  the 
•■rliest  booiis  printed,  and  there  are  snbseqaent  edi- 
tions In  1490, 1610. 1522,  and  1638,  and  In  1669  in  the 
OriAodaxograf^  of  Grynnus.  It  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Fabricius  (Cod.  Apoe.),  who  divided  it  into 
chapters.  Fabricius  glvee  ua  no  iaformation  respect- 
ing the  age  or  character  of  bis  MS.,  which  is  extreme- 
ly defective  and  inacctirate.     Hr.  Jones  republished 

The  Greek  Gospel  of  Nioodemua  wsa  tlrst  publiahed 
from  an  incorrect  Paris  MS.  by  Birch  (A  atUirivn),  and 
(nbseqnently  from  a  callatian  of  several  valuable  man- 
uscripts, the  moat  ancient  ofwhicb  are  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, by  Thilo,  with  the  Latin  text  of  the  very  anioent 
US.  at  Einiisdel,  dasoribed  by  Gerbert  In  his  Hit  Alt- 
mannicum.  It  h»a  been  shown  by  Smidt  (Bibl.fbr 
Cntii  iMd  EirprK)  that  the  present  MSS.  e:<hibit  in 
(heit  citAtkins  fnja  tba  caoonical  hooka  a  text  of  (be 


.d  consequently  that  II 
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die  Ages  may  be  aecn  from  the  numb 
slons  which  were  in  popular  use,  of  whi 
MSS.  have  descended  to  our  times.  The  earlicM  gf 
these  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  transUtlon.  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1698,  from  a  Cambridge  MS.  (Thwaites's  Ur^ 
(uMkcAus).  This  Is  ■  Inunslation  from  tbe  Latin,  as 
none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  contain  Pilate's  letter  to  Cla>- 
dius.  TherearealsoMSS.  afthesamein  tbeBodiciaB 
and  Canterbury  libraries.  Tbat  in  tbe  Bodleiui  is  di- 
vided into  thirty-four  chapters.  There  are  aevDal 
HSS.  of  the  English  version  In  the  Bodleian,  o«M  in 
Sion  College,  and  one  in  English  verse  in  Pepya'a  «4. 
iection.  It  waa  also  translated  by  Wickliife ;  sodtbae 
were  versions  printed  in  London,  in  l&OT  and  1509,  W 
Julian  Notary  and  Wynkyn  de  Woide,  which  ran 
through  Severn!  editions  (Panti's  AtnaU).  Tbe  laUB 
published  before  Hr.  Jones's  work  was  by  Jwe]rfi  HH- 
son  in  1767.  He  says  nothing  of  the  age  of  his  MS., 
bat  the  following  specimen  ftom  the  prologDe  may  not 

seigniory  of  TitwHus  Cttsar,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  >■ 
the  eeigniory  of  Herod,  who  was  king  of  Galilee,  tke 
Stb  kalend  of  April,  which  is  the  2Stb  day  of  Uarcb. 
the  fourth  year  of  the  son  of  Vellum,  who  wst  esaa- 
selor  of  Rome,  &j\d  Olympiat  kad  bttn  aforr  tifokiimdrtd 
Start  and  lira,-  at  this  time  Joseph  and  Annas  wo* 
lords  above  all  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  and  Jewa. 
Nicodcmoa,  who  was  a  worthy  prince,  did  writa  this 
blessed  history  in  Hebrew,  and  Theodosins  tbe  em- 
peror did  translate  it  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin,  and 
bishop  Turpin  did  translate  it  out  of  Latin  Into  French, 
and  hereafter  did  enine  tbe  blessed  blEtoiy  called  tbe 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus- '  The  regard,  indeed,  in  whkk 
this  book  wss  held  in  F-ngland  will  be  nndcntiud  bom 
tbe  fact  that.  In  1624,  Erasmus  acquaints  us  tbat  be 
caw  the  Gospel  of  Micodemns  atSied  to  one  of  the  csl 
umna  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

TranalstlDna  were  also  common  in  French.  Italian. 
German,  and  Swedish.  In  the  French  H  SS- and  edi- 
tions it  is  united  with  the  old  romance  of  Pererfonrl, 
KingefGrtat  Britmn.  There  was  aim  a  Welsh  traaa- 
lation  (Lbnyd'svlrcAiKife^,  p.  266),  and  tbs  work  was 
known  to  the  Eastern  Christianr,  and  has  been  ens 
supposed  to  be  cited  in  tbe  Coptic  litur^;  bat  lUi 
has  been  shown  by  Ludolf  to  be  a  mistake,  as  tbe  lea- 
aon  is  from  the  histor)'  of  Nicodemus,  in  Jobs  iii  (m* 
Brunn,  De  indal.  alalt  et  uu  Em^.  Sirod.  Bell.  1794 ; 

'  Tiscbendorf,  Pilati  ci'rcu  Chr.jhdicio  quid  tusi*  njltr^ 
turtxAetuPilati,  Lipa.  186a).     See  KiCODum. 

II.  or  the  gospels  no  longer  extant,  ite  know  Uttk 
more  than  that  they  ones  existed.  We  read  in  IrmEaa. 
Epiphanivs,  Orlgen,  Eusebius,  and  c^er  eccleaiaftical 
writers,  of  tbe  Gospels  of  Eve  or  of  Perfection,  of  Bas- 
nabaa  (ancient  and  modem),  of  Bartholomew,  of  Beai- 
lides,  of  Hesychius,  of  Judts  Iscariot,  of  tbe  Valentini- 
ans,  of  Apollos,  of  Cerinthua,  of  the  Twelve  Apcctlei, 
and  eeveral  others.  Eome  of  these  were  derived  ftOH 
the  Gnostics  and  other  heretics )  others,  a*  tbe  Go^ 
of  Matthias,  are  supposed  by  Mill,  Grabs,  and  nwcl 
learned  men  to  have  been  genaine  gospels,  now  loM. 
Thoae  of  which  we  have  tbe  fiillest  details  are  tbe  fsL 

( lowing : 

1.  The  Gospel  of  thk  Naeabeneh.  This  ia  mo4 
probably  tbe  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
was  i;sed  by  the  Ebionites.  It  wss  supposed  by  St 
Jerome  to  have  been  a  genuine  Goepel  of  Mattiiew. 
who,  be  aays,  wrote  it  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
letters.  He  copied  it  himself  frma  the  original  in  th* 
library  of  Ciesarea,  translated  it  IntoGiwk  ai<d  Latia, 
and  baa  given  many  axtncta  from  it.  Grabe  coa- 
ceived  this  gospel  to  have  been  composed  by  Jewish 
converts  aoon  after  our  Lord's  atceDsim,  beftir*  tht 
composition  of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  Hattbrw.  B» 
(onius,  Grotiaa,  father  Simon,  and  Du  Pin  look  apsi 
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(t  u  tlw  Goap«l  of  Matthav— Interpolated,  bomver,  ] 
1*7  the  Niuienei.  Baroniui  and  GruUe  Ibink  tbat  it  | 
«ru  cited  by  Ignatiiu,  or  tbe  aathor  of  the  epiitlai  us-  | 
cribed  to  bim.  Othera  Inok  upon  it  aa  ■  trunilatioR  i 
«lt<nd  rrom  the  Greek  of  Mgttbeir.  Hr.  Joan  thinks  '■ 
Clut  this  ^>pel  VBJ  referred  to  b7  Paul  in  bis  Epiitle 
to  the  GaLiliane.  It  ia  referred  to  liy  Hegesippiu 
(EoHbiiif,  £cdet.  Hut.  iv,  22),  Cletneus  Aleuinilriniu 
(fTfrmi.  li,  p.  280),  Origsn,  Comm.  on  Jalm ;  Horn,  na 
in  UaOkxa).  and  Eiuebiiu  (ifur.  Eccla.  iii,  26,  2T,  39). 
Epiphanliu  iBoT.  §  29,  30)  infonnt  us  that  it  was  held 
in  threat  repute  by  tbe  enciant  Judaiiing  ChiUtiana, 
and  tbat  it  began  thus :  "  It  came  to  pax  in  tbe  days 
of  Herod,  king  of  Judca,  that  John  came  baptizing 
irith  the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan," 
etc  It  coniequentiy  wanted  tbe  genealogy  and  the 
tint  two  chapters. 

2.  The  GimrKi.  of  thb  EotPTlANB  ia  cited  by 
Clemeni  Aleiandiiniis  (Strom,  li),  p.  445,  462,  453, 
465),  Origen  {Him.  tn  Lac.  p.  IX  Ambrose,  Jerome 
iPnrf.  to  lot  Comm.  m  .Volt.),  and  Epipbanius  {Bar. 
Iidt,  S  2).  Grihe,  Mill,  Du  Pin,  and  father  Simon, 
who  thought  hi}-bly  of  thb  gospel,  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  works  referred  to  by  Luke  in  tbe  commence- 
ment of  his  gospel.  Mill  ascribes  its  origin  to  the 
Essenes,  and  supposes  this  and  the  former  gospel  to 
have  been  composed  In  or  a  little  before  A.D,  58.  It 
la  cileil  liy  the  Fjeudo-Clement  {Second  Epiillt  lo  lie 
Corinthiam,  Cbcvalliet'i  translation,  1833),  who  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  written  itot  before  the  3d  cen- 

III.  Literalart.^See  Car.  Cbr.  Schmidt's  Carpiu 
omnfum  rtt.  Apocr.  rxtra  Biitia;  Kleuker,  J)e  Apocr. 
N.  re«.  (Hamburtr,  1T98) i  Birch'sXHClBoruM,  fosc.  1 
(HafD.  ISOl) ;  Cave,  Hitl.  Lit. ;  Oudin,  Script.  Eccl.  ; 
Ant.  V.  Dale,  Dt  orig.  idolol.  p.  253  sq.;  Pritius,  la- 
troll,  in  y.  Tut.  p.  6,  58 ;  Mosheim,  ViutrU.  ud  IIUl. 
Eccl.  tpecl.  1,  SlTi  Nitisch,  De  apocr.  Ecang.  (Viteb. 
180a)  1  Tischsndorf,  De  Etr.  apocr.  ori'jine  ft  um  (Hsg. 
ISJl) ;  Rums*,  Criclt.  dtr  II.  S.  nrutn  Tat.  §  2^  sq. ; 
Ilofmann,  Dca  !.eita  Jaa  nucA  den  Apocryphen  (Lpz. 
1851).  A  li^t  of  most  of  these  apocrypha!  addenda  to 
llie  N.  Teat,  may  be  seen  in  Toiaud's  .4injn/«r(]G39); 
and  a  fuller  li>t  in  Toland's  reply  to  Dr.  Ulackhail's 
(bishop  of  Exeter)  attack  on  the  AmtpUor,  found  in 
Dea  Maiieaux's  edition  of  Toland's  J/tssei/awow  (post- 
humous) ll'orb  (Undon,  ];47, 3  vols.  Bvo).  i,  360-4D3, 
Most  of  these  spurious  (VaRmenls  were  cnllected  and 
published  by  Fahriciiu  in  his  Codex  Apocrypluu  A'opt 
Ttitamcnii  (3  vols.  Svo,  Hamb.  i;ia-43).  This  work, 
with  additions  by  Thilu  and  others,  waa  republlsbed 
by  Dr.  Giles  (London,  1803).  English  translations  of 
some  of  these  early  forgeries  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Jones,  Lardncr,  Wbiston,  Cotton,  and  Lau- 
rence.    Hone's  Apocrypiat  X.  T.  (London,  1820) 


Ssviour"  (Lat.).  See  also  H.  Cowpet,  The  AptcrypKiA 
Goipeli^  etc..  translated,  with  notes,  etc.  (London,  1SS7, 
8vo) ;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Son.  Teilam.  txira  aBKman,  em- 
brjcing  the  apocrj-pbal  goipels,  epiattes,  etc.,  with 
iiotsB,  etc.  (Lips.  1866  sq.).     See  ArocRTPHA. 

Oouclial.    Sea  Goe»chki- 

OOBBip  (frem  "God"  and  "sii,"  >  Saxon  word 
ugnifying  "kindred"),  a  name  given  in  England  to 
sponsors  as  bearing  a  s{nritnBt  rslatioasbip  to  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  tbey  stand.  —  Procter,  On  Cornmo" 
Prager,  p.  361. 

Qosaner,  Johas:(eb  Evanoelista,  a  promineDt 
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annuages),  more  or  less  complete, 
have  been  made  l>v  G  ralw  (Spici'rff.  Patrum  tt  Hirrrt. 
SBC.  i-iii,  Oxon.  1CD8),  Sehmid  (flarpiu  Aponyph.  eilra 
HOita,  Had.  1801),  and  eapecUlly  Tbila  (Cod.  Apocr. 
N.  Tttt.  (oU.  rl  illiulr.  Lips.  1832.  vol.  i).  Still  later, 
TiBChendorfhssedited(in  some  uses  for  the  first  time 
published)  the  following  apocryphal  gospels  (£iM>^efio 
Apocrypta,  Lips.  1843,  8vo);  "Prolevangel  of  James" 
((ir.)i  " Pseudo-Matthew' >  Gospel"  (Ijit,);  "Gospel 
of  the  >'ativity  of  Mary"  (Lat.);  "Historj' of  Joseph 
thaCBTpenteT"(l.iitin,  from  the  Arabic)]  "Gospel  of 
Thomas"  (Greek  .1):  "Gospel  of  Thomas"  (Greek  fi) ; 
"Gospel  of  Thomas"  (fjit,);  "Gotpel  of  the  Infancy 
of  Cbrist"'  (Lat.  from  the  Arab.);  '- Deeds  of  Pilata' 
(Greek  .4) ;  "  Deeds  of  Pilate"  (Gr.  B) ;  ■'  Descent  of 
Christ  into  bell"  (l^tln  A):  "First  Epistle  of  Pilate" 
(LaL):  "Descent  of  Christ  into  hen'(Lat.i);  "Sec 
ond  EpUtle  of  Pilate"  (lit.);  "Anaphora  of  Pilate' 
(Gr.  .1):  "Anaphora  of  PiUte"(Gr.fl);  "  Paradosii 
ofKlal«"{Gr.)i  '■  Death  of  PiUte"  (Lat.);  "Karra- 
tire  of  Joseph  of  Arimathwa"  (Gr.l  ■  "  Defuue  of  the 


1778,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  at  Hausen, 
near  Augsburg.  He  studied  at  Dilliugen  under  Sailer 
(q.  V.)  and  Zimmer,  entered  in  1793  the  College  of  In- 
golstadt,  and,  having  been  ordained  priest,  was  in  1797 
appointed  cbaplaiD.  Tbe  profoundly  evangelical  con- 
victions which  be  had  already  had  for  several  yeare 
were  strengthened  by  psrsonid  intercourse  and  carre- 
spondence  with  Martin  Boos  (q.  v.),  and  tbey  were  cer- 
tainly not  weakened  by  peiweutions  from  ultramon- 
tane zealots.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  pariah  priest 
at  Dirlewang,  which  posiUon  be  rasigoMl  la  1811  In 
order  to  accept  a  small  benellc*  at  Munich,  which  al- 
lowed him  greater  liberty  In  his  evangelistic  and  lit- 
erary labon.  Having  been  deposed  In  1817  on  ac- 
coant  of  bis  evangelical  views,  be  was  in  1819  appoint- 
ed professor  at  tbe  gymnasium  of  Dusseldorf.  From 
1820  to  1824  be  was  pastor  of  a  German  congregation 
in  St.  Petersburg;  in  182G  he  openly  joined  the  Kvan- 
gelical  Church ;  in  1^7  ho  became  pastor  uf  the  Beth- 
lehem church  at  Berlin.  He  died  March  20, 1868.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal  to  the  last  At  seventy  he  learned 
Engllab,  and  translated  some  of  Kyle's  tracts  when  he 
was  upwards  of  eighty.  His  writings,  numl»ring  (ex- 
clusive of  many  pos^iumous  works)  forty-six,  occupy 
the  presses  of  a  separate  book  and  tract  society.  They 
enjoy  unusual  popuUuity,  some  having  run  through  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  editions  for  many  years.  Among 
the  best  known  of  his  works  are  the  ScluUtiailitia 
(1824)  and  6'o2iU«nMr(1869).  Up  to  the  springof  1858 
be  corrected  proofii  and  continued  his  corr 
The  summer  previoiu  ba  was  still  able 
vines.  He  established  a  missionary  soi 
during  his  lifetime  sent  out  more  than  14 
ries.  His  life  was,  like  tbe  life  of  Abreham,  one  of 
wonderful  faith.  From  humlde  little  Hausen  and  the 
unnoticed  struggles  of  a  country  priest,  he  rose  to  be 
tbe  Fmhtr  Gonmr  of  a  reverent,  religious  Germany. 
The  story  of  his  iif^  is  nell  told  in  a  little  volume  pab- 
lished  liy  the  Carters,  of  New  York.— Beth mann-Holl- 
weg,  J.  fosflKT  (Berlin,  18iS);  sea  also  Prochnow,  J. 
Gouner,  Biojmphie  aai  TitgAackrnt  H.  Britfm  (BerL 
1863-4,2  vol!.);  Henog,  AEotfurj'Uoiwfie,  xtx,B72. 
(A.  J.  S.) 
I  Gotama,  a  Hindoo  pliilosopber,  the  euct  time  of 
whose  life  la  not  knovn.  The  Indians  consider  him 
astbe  author  of  the  philosophical  system  which,  under 
the  name  of  JVynya  (logic),  is  etill  in  use  among  them. 
All  we  know  of  him  is  derived  (nm  the  mythical  tra- 
dition contained  in  the  Ramaiaaa  and  the  PunOKu. 
According  lo  Ibis  legend,  Gotama  was  bom  in  Mount 
Himalaya,  and  for  a  long  time  lived  aa  a  hermit  in 
the  woods ;  be  then  married  Abalrs,  one  of  the  daugb- 
ters  of  Brahma,  bot  subsequently  divorced  her  for 
having  been  led  BStny  by  Indra.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  prayer  and  ascetic  praclfcea,  and 
when  he  died  be  left  his  disciples  precepts  wWeh  Ihey 
commented  on,  and  which  togetber  form  tbe  yyaga. 
The  work  in  which  his  system  is  expounded  has  been 
I  pD'.'Iished,  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  Indian  schools,  under  the 
j  title  Xgofa  intra  vritti  (De  logical  Aphoriant  ofGo- 
■  (om<i),withaConimentarybyVisbTBnathBatUcUr)-a. 
publisbed  under  tbe  authcdty  of  tbe  Committee  of 
Public  Instmctioii,  Colcntta,  1828,  Svo.    The  book  it 
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divided  into  Stb  parti :  tba  first  an^l  moM  importiDt 
contains  tbe  dogmatic  eiposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
flgaga.  Tbe  author  proceeds  by  axiomi,  of  which 
there  ne  dxty  in  his  Hrst  [laiE.  He  distlnguiahe*  lix- 
teen  poinia  in  the  art  uf  reatoning,  the  first  nine  teach- 
ing lo  denionslrats  truth,  and  the  seven  others  to  de- 
fend it  against  objcctiDns.  He  liegint  by  pointing  out 
the  general  sources  of  certainty,  of  which  he  reco^- 
nisss  fi>ur:  perception,  induFtion,  comparison,  and  di' 
vine  or  human  lesUmony.  He  next  inquires  into  tlie 
objects  of  certainty,  1.  e.  the  olgecta  presented  te  hu- 
man investigation,  and  recognises  twelve.  Each  of 
these  objects  can  he  considered  in  different  ways,  and 
they  can  ail  be  brought  down  to  one — the  knowledge 
of  man  and  of  bis  dosdny.  After  having  tbos  eatab- 
iished  his  general  dialectic  principles,  Gotams  proceeds 
to  tbeir  application.  His  third  point  is  doubt ;  when 
anything  has  been  presented  to  one  knowledge  by  one 
of  tbeabove-noniud  sources  of  certainty,  we  must  lint 
doubt  It,  and  only  uRirni  its  truth  afur  thorough  in- 
vestigation. Allirmalion  is  the  fourth  point.  After 
■  thing  is  affirmed  it  has  yet  lo  be  proved,  and  firi't  of 
all  e&empllfled :  this  forms  the  fifth  point.  When 
once  the  illustrative  example  is  (bund,  the  object  of 
tlie  demonitratjon  has  to  b«  slated  :  this  is  Che  sixth 


a  able  t 


point 


Tbe  I 


imbers  of  the  demonstration.  Colebroolie  give*  the 
following  illustration  ofthis  process  of  argumentation, 
in  which  some  think  they  reeogniao  Greek  syllogism : 
I.  jnvponfioa.  This  mountain  is  burning  j  3.  reaion,  for 
it  smokes;  3.  ajjlanalKii,  whatever  smokes  is  burning, 
as,  for  instance,  a  kitchen  lire ;  4.  appUeaiion,  and  the 
mountain  smokes;  fi.  tomelatioti,  hence  it  is  burning. 
The  eighth  point,  which  is  called  redaclio  ad  abiynlvm 
by  Colebrooke,  and  nanmmment  mpplHif  by  Barth*- 
lemy  Sainl-Hilaire,  is  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  t' 
gament.  Finally,  the  ninth  point  is  the  deflnltive 
conclusion,  the  absolute  affirmation  which  cloei 
argument.  The  last  seven  points  treat  of  all  the  ob- 
jections which  can  be  opposed  to  a  demonstrated  fact. 
These  ulijcctinns  are  sophisms,  and  he  who  uses  them 
will  necossatily  bo  overcome  by  his  opponent  if  the 
latter  follows  strictly  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Nfaya. 
As  for  the  defender  of  truth,  Golama  promises  bim  not 
only  the  pleasure  of  defeating  his  adversary,  but  also 
averlasling  happinewi.  This  brief  accoant  of  the  first 
part  of  the  J^saj/a  will  snffice  to  show  bow  inadequate 
tbe  system  of  the  Indian  philosopher  la  as  an  am  '  ' 
of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Still  thi 
much  to  be  admireil  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Ngaga. 
method  was  an  immenie  progress  for  India,  ai 
such  deserves  a  high  piace  in  the  history  of  pbiloeo- 
phy.  It  would  deserve  n  still  higher  one  if  it  had, 
was  advanced  by  SirM'illiam  Jones,  served  ai  a  moc 
tor  the  OrfftnoH,  and  if  the  flflb  point  of  Gotama  had 
been  the  origin  of  Aristotle's  syllogism.  Jones  main- 
tained, on  the  strength  of  a  more  than  donbtful  tradi- 
tion, that  Callitthenss  gathered  during  Alexander'^ 
expedition  a  numlier  of  details  on  Indian  doctrines 
and  ariernards  transmiltnl  thrni  to  Aristotle.  Ac 
cording  to  him  the  logic  of  tho  latter  would  be  but  i 
development  of  GoUma's  system.  This  strange  asser 
tlon  is  completely  disproved  by  Barthilcmy  Saint-Hi 
laire,  who  has  shown  that  there  is  no  relation  betwcer 
the  A'yoya  and  the  Oiyanoa,  and  that  those  who  upoki 
of  their  resemblance  mast  have  been  unacquainted 
with  either.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  Greek  system 
owed  nothing  to  the  Indian.  But  might  not  the  ques- 
tion be  reversed  so  a>  to  inqnite  whether  the  Indian 
system  may  not  to  some  extent  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  ?  Greek  civiliaation  liovered  for  centuries  near 
tbe  Indus  and  Himalaya.  The  Greek  kingdoms  of 
Bacttia  appear  It  have  exerted  great  influence  orer 
the  poetiy  of  India :  may  they  not  also  have  had  Bome 
influence  over  its  philosophical  avitoma?  And  may 
not  the  iV^iya  in  particular,  which  diifers  so  mnch  in 
It*  aualjtlcal  process  from  the  other  Indian  system, 


dates  of  the  various  Indian  systems.  ItartbiknT 
Saint-UUaire  believes  tiie  f/yaga  older  than  the  Org^ 
nuB,  but  admita  that  it  is  only  uuthenticallv  nan>r4  ia 
works  posterior  to  the  Christian  era.  See  ttr  ^^'iman 
Jones,  .4  »!*«;.  Ratarc),.;  Waril,  ruaofUt  Hitlory.  /Jlrr- 
aUtre,  and  Mythology  of  iht  Hitidoot;  Cole  brook  e.  in  il» 
Tranjort.  nftht  A 1. 3oc.  ofCt.  Brilaim  <ud  Irtlasd.  l*i*i 
i,  76,  and  JUiictL  Eaagt,  vol.  i ;  Windiscbmann,  i» 
P>iiioKiplae,iiBForlgaBgd.W^gtKh,\A.i,p.\'Mi;  Bar. 
thilemy  Saint- Hilaire,  in  the  Min.  CAcndmie  4n  Sd- 
BKtt  moralti  tt  poBUqua,  iii,  241 ;  Jam.  drt  SartBM. 
April  end  June,  1855;  Di(i.  dfi  SiMHca  pkilaiopk.  in. 
Gouma,  SyayB,  Philoaophie  indienne;  Ritt^r,  Guii. 
der  PMiiiophie ;  Hoefer,  jVokh.  Eiog.  Gin.  ixi,  336 ;  Bi- 
gandet  (Rom.Cath.  hi*liop),  Tkt  lift  ortegmdo/Gm- 
dama  (Rangoon,  1E66,  »vo). 

Oothic  Archlt«Cttire,  the  style  of  arcMlectan 
that  prevailed  in  central  and  western  Europe  ftmn  ihf 
middle  of  the  12lh  till  the  IBtb  centnt^-,  bein)-  prrcrdcd 
by  the  liomancsque  (q.  v.),  and  followed  Lr  the  IIi- 
naissanCB  style  (q.  v.).  Under  the  inflnciict  of  tbe 
revival  of  taste  for  classic  art,  tbe  KenaiesoDce  airbi- 
tects  applied  tbe  name  Gothic,  meaning  therebr  bar. 
bmi.:,  to  the  styles  of  architecture  thnt  were  devel- 
oped  nortii  ol  the  Alps  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Tbt 
name  Gothic  is  now  limited  hy  critics  of  all  nations  lu 
tho  architecture  of  the  period  above  iiidirated. 

In  tho  extraordinary  activity  that  pervaded  evetr 
department  of  GDcial,  industrial,  inlcllectuaJ,  and  ivlig- 
ions  life  during  the  13th  century,  many  churches  were 
founded  apon  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificenee 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  cases  (ai 
the  Siinta  Sophia,  q.  v.),  was  entirely  unprecedroud 
in  the  history  of  Christianity.  These  churches  enj- 
hodied,  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  their  arcbitecture, 
and  the  grand  scale  upon  which  they  were  pn.j^cieJ, 
more  of  the  aublimo  aspiration  of  the  Christian  failb, 
of  confidence  in  its  cndumnce,  and  love  and  facriGn 
in  its  behalf,  than  do  the  churches  of  any  other  pe- 
riod. Many  elements  nf  the  Gothic  architecture  bad 
been  developed  during  the  cUsmc,  Byuintior,  and  Eo- 
manesque  periods ;  others  were  Ukcn  from  (he  Sara- 
cenic architecture ;  and  others  etill  were  developed 
within  the  Gothic  itself.  The  tvpical  fpalnres  of  the 
Gothic  archliecture  are :  tbe  universal  use  of  the  poini- 
irch(Fig.  1);  agcneral  tendency  to  vertical  lines; 


nitfan  ArehlnlhaCathadnlal  NmniUd.! 
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Fl«.  t.  (T.ft.CiiplUilic 


e,  SKtlon  of  >  PUUr  la 


nlnKMngiiEilbld.). 


■11  mouUini;!  are  lrM«l  Lv  TnMliematic«l  lines  (Fia. 
2X  *herM«  in  the  (irock  arrhilecture  lh«v  were  drann 
with  >  free  hand ;  the  inonldinRf,  apltals,  jdllan,  etc.. 
have  loit  all  traditional  claMical  fomi  and  pnifmr. 
tion*.  the  Tnllara  belnir  nften  manr  time"  Iheir  diame- 
ter In  heiKht;  the  pillara  have  their  mitlinen  eul  l,v 
nnmerom  ao<l  ot*n  dwp  upright  mniitdinB»  (Fin,  S). 
or  aro  cdiiiiiwikI  nf  a  round  nurleug  nurroundeil  hv 
nunj  umilior  CQlninnn;  ths  window*  ar«  greatlv  eii- 
Urged,  and  tho  wall*  are  proportkinally  diminished; 
piIntinRA.  I«in(!  thou  crowded  away  ^m  the  wall', 
are  replaced  hy  palnlinEs  upon  the  windows  [we 
IB  pAtSTiNo] :  the  window!  are  omnmented 


Fig.  t.  FlylDE-batUHB  at  the  ( 


htdrij  u  Uologne  ilMd.). 


lation  ia  conveDtionallied  ^m  vsriciuB  Torms  of  foli- 
age, and  Is  dislributed  fteoly  over  b11  promioctit  pails 
of  the  building,  being  thrown  in  great  profuaion  over 
tbefafadea,  and  eapecially  around  the  main  entrances; 
tha  towers  are  aquare  at  the  base,  oclagoDa)  above,  and 
terminate  in  lofty  spires,  which  are  richly  decorated 
with  ornament  i  the  plan  is  crucllomi,  the  apala  being 
replaced  by  a  choir,  which  ia  gurrounded  bv  a  row  of 
chapels  (Fig,  G). 


Flg.S,  Plunoflhi 


(tC»1o«fR(lbld.l. 


delicate  ai 


complicated  tracery  (Fig.  4);  i 


While  these  are  the  typical  featurca  oflhe  GotUc 
irchitectnre,  (treat  variety  prevailed  in  Iheir  adapta- 
ion  in  the  different  period*  of  the  alvle,  and  In  die 
rariooa  lands  where  it  was  employed. 

Gothic  archltf  rtiire  owes  <ta  eharader  plainly  to  the 


a  walli :  adoptjon  of  the  pointed  arch.     There  Is  no  longer  a 
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ducusBiDn  OS  to  tb»  origin  nr  tlie  inTenliDn  of  tbe 
pointiHl  arch,  as  it  is  M  be  found  occuionally  in  all  tbe 
most  unricnt  slyien  of  architecture,  as  the  Egyptian, 
tbe  early  Grecli,  the  Etruscan,  and  tbe  Roman.  It  is 
found  in  the  court  of  a  nmnutery  in  Sicily,  which  was 
built  in  the  Gth  century  after  Christ.  It  ns  adopted 
in  Saiucnic  ediHcas  in  Cairo  as  early  as  Uie  9th  cen- 
tury. Probably  a  knowledge  of  its  effecls  in  archi- 
tecture was  brought  to  Europe  <Vom  the  Orient  hy  the 
Crusaders,  though  the  production  of  tbe  pointed  arch 

menCuCion  of  Ronuoesque  churches  could  not  have  es- 
caped tbe  notice  of  nrchitecU.  The  contest  for  suprem- 
acy of  the  pointed  over  tbe  round  arch  lasted  a  long 
time,  the  two  being  often  employed  in  different  parts 
of  (be  same  edifice.  The  earliest  church  in  which  tbe 
pointed  arch  only  ma  adopted  is  the  calhedral  of  St. 
Denis,  founded  1H4.  The  Gotliio  stvle,  being  thus 
fully  developed,  spread  rapidly  over  the  Isle  de  France, 
Normandy,  England,  Spain,  and  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Rhine.  A  lari.'e  number  of  the  most  matc- 
niliceot  churches  In  the  world  were  founded  between 
1150  and  1300.  and  thus  tlie  new  style  had  immediate 

Three  chief  period*  are  usnnllv  marked  [n  the  his- 
torv  oT  Cathie  architecture.  Diirinf:  the  first  (ll-ll- 
1380),  called  by  EnBlisb  writers  Iho  "  early  English" 
pertod,  the  general  effect  of  the  style  was  veiy  grand, 
though  rather  soTere.  The  ornamentation  was  rather 
meagre,  and  sculpture  was  used  rather  sparingly  on  ei- 


leriurs.    During  the  second  period  (IS£0-138n),  te 


byn 


irikted" . 


"compldeGDttt- 


period,  greater  fl^edom  and  ligliti 
duccd  into  all  the  emamentalion,  without  diniDiEluD): 
the  boldness  of  the  general  effect.  The  windows  rat 
enlarged  and  tilled  with  rich  flowing  tracery.  Tit 
third,  usually  (enned  the  "perpendicular"  perioil  (1^ 
-1550),  and  extending  till  tbe  revival  of  clasiic  anti- 
tecture,  was  marked  by  a  general  decadence  of  ilrlt 
end  finally  by  a  loss  of  all  tine  Gothic  ipiriL  Tk 
nrehcs  were  depressed  ;  beauty  of  outline  diupptaml 
from  the  mouldings ;  a  minutcneu,  and  finally  a  Irir- 
islity,  was  introduced  into  all  the  oinamenMEion.  11* 
rapid  dfcadence  of  the  style  was  contem|>or>DMQi  liit 
the  leviral  of  taste  for  ancient  classic  art.  InksslbiD 
a  century  it  uas  banished  from  all  the  countries  vhrn 
it  hnd  held  sole  dominion  for  nearly  four  centirie*. 

The  Gothic  churches  in  France  are  distingiiitbrd 
for  the  magnificence  of  Ibeir  facades  and  Ibe  gnndni 
of  their  interioiK.  As  the  true  object  of  a  chunh  it  to 
have  a  p>od  interior,  the  French  Gothic  cburchrs  irt 

The  cathedral  at  Rheima  (Fig.  8)  is  esteemed  IbtJwK 
Gothic  church  in  existence.  The  other  most  inio'' 
tant  churches  are  the  cathedrals  of  Paris,  AminL 
Rouen.  Dijon,  Chartrea,  Beauvois,  etc.  In  tbe  cslh- 
dral  at  Paris  (Notre  Dame),  and  in  some  other  Fmxt 
Gothic  churches,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  Is  kfi- 
aontalness  in  the  lines  of  the  exterior  than  is'(Dmill> 
the  English  or  German  GoUiic. 
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y^ttit  or  the  Cithednl  of  Rhelnu  (<bM.). 


Tbe  English  Gothic  utbfilMie  aurpRU  tho«e  of  ill 
otlur  landa  in  Hie  varied  comlil  nation  a  of  BtrikiiiK  e!- 
ftcM  in  tbe  exterinn,  Tha  window)  often  oTcr|io«eT 
the  doon  and  other  Teatare*  of  the 


uallv  t. 


\oaa 


TDW  for  line 


The  plan  is  frequenll; 
crated  liy  two  trunwpts.  The  finctt  sxamplcs  of 
English  Gothic  are  tba  catbedrHla  of  York  (FiK-  !>), 
.Salialnicy,  Caatcrbury,  Lincoln,  Petprlinn<u|;h,  anil  the 
Xt'estminater  Abbey,'  Tba  rkliest  interior  in  Entcliah 
churcliM  la  that  of  ilenry'*  chai*!  in  tlie  We<tn<ini>tcr 
Abbey.  Tbe  ,rrani1eur  of  the  elTert  uf  Ihia  interior  ia 
iliminUhed,  however,  liy  tbe  minuteneaa  of  the  orna- 
mentation. 

Id  the  German  Gotbie  rhurchaa  tile  aplrra  are  more 
baautiftiliy  wroURbt,  and  are  mnre  harmonious))'  Join- 

emmtry.    The  <plre«  of  tbe  cathedralu  of  Freilinrg  and 
tt  Visnna  are  conaidered  tha  Bneal  in  Ibe  world.    Tbe 


round  choir,  with  a  row  of  cbapeli,  that  preyaila  In 
the  plana  of  most  French  Gothic  cburchea,  ia  fcenerallj' 
adopted.  The  cstbednl  of  Colore  (founded  1248)  is 
tho  largeat  Gothic  church  ever  Ptected.  Ita  towers 
are  now  (1S6B)  lieing  Itniibcd.  When  thev  are  com- 
pleted, this  edifice  will  bo  the  moat  ulorioUB  work  of 
cccleaiaatical  architecture  ever  erected.  The  style  ia 
■oniewhat  affected  by  the  too  great  minuteness  of  the 
deUH.  The  hannonioui  perpendicular  tendency  of 
the  lines  ia  Qnexampled  in  any  otlicr  ediAce  (Fik.  10). 
V  are  tha 
a,  M««de. 

The  Spanish  ODrpaaaed  the  French,  English,  or  Ger- 
man Gothic  in  tbe  varied  richneii  of  outline;  but 
there  were  frequently  too  manv  horizontal  lines  In  tha 
interior  as  well  as  the  exterior',  and  the  omampnt  was 
often  overladen.  The  cathedral  of  Bargoa  (Fir.  11), 
begun  in  1234  aiHl  flniihed  In  1567,  la  marked  by  ■ 
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mCooi^te- 
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Rg.  11.  <;illwdnl  at  Burrn-  <lbUL). 


pTOdlgilily  of  «xtem«l  oniin»nUtlDn.  But,  with  all 
Ihls  richnPis.  thero  ia  a  lack  of  npon  ina  of  Ij^'htnpM 
In  the  mneril  elTecl.  Other  iinpurUint  Gothic  rhurch- 
e*  in  Sp«n  in  the  c«theilr«l»  of  Urvielo,  Tnlnto,  Ii»r- 
cclona,  OvieJo,  Leon,  and  Valenria.  The  influrnre  of 
llie  Mooriih  ■rchtlfcture  ii  visible  in  ni«ny  nf  the 
tSothic  churchei  in  Spiin.  There  an  nrveni]  r^cel- 
Unt  exunple)  of  the  Gothic  architecture  in  rortiiicnl. 
as  the  cloi-tcr  church  in  BaUlhit  »nd  the  church  in 
nolcm.  Tho  entrance  tn  the  mBiiiialeDni  of  Manoel. 
in  t^e  church  of  llatiiba,  li  one  of  the  moat  sorBsODa 
•p«imcn>  of  Mur.vr...lhic  architecture. 

Id  Scotlinil,  Ilcluimn.  anj  Holland.  Gothic  ercbi- 
tecture  took  the  )(enpral  chi<racbirl>ll«  nf  thla  ilvle  In 
the  adjacent  countriei  of  England,  Fnnco,  and  Ger- 
tmay.  The  cathedral  of  Antwerp  ii  remarkahle  for 
(he  beaut}'  of  tome  of  tbe  deUili  of  the  Interior.  On 
tits  other  hanil.  the  Tiolationa  of  conitnictl're  and 
autbatic  lawi,  both  In  tb*  interior  and  In  the  exterioi; 


are  itrlkin^  proofs  of  tbe  decadence  of  artistic  feeling 
durinn  the  latter  part  of  the  faietoiy  of  Gothic  Hrchi- 
tecture.  In  Scandinavia,  aUo,  Gothic  aretiitectuio  It 
nurknl  hv  the  development  of  fen,  if  anv,  native  el- 
ement*. The  catfaednl  of  L'pula  ia  eMcntially  a 
French,  and  that  of  Dronlheim  an  Englifh  edifice. 
The  intorinr  of  th*  latter  la  marked  by  a  ntimber  of 
exceed inuly  plctnraaque  elTect*. 

Gothic  architecture  wai  never  fully  naturalized  in 
Italy.  The  traditioiu  of  ctaiKical  and  baailican  archi- 
tecture in  favor  of  ronnd  arcliei  and  horiiontal  linn 
overpowered  the  Gothic  tendency  to  perpendicular 
linea.  The  predilection  for  paintinga  on  walla  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  tflaaa-painling  in  the  windowa. 
Toweri  iormounted  by  apirea  were  replaced  by  am- 
panllea  ad^aaent  to  the  chorch.  Marble  of  two  col- 
or* ia  uiually  employed  In  the  extetion,  and  moaaic 
palntinfca  frequently  replace  aculplure  In  tbe  b^adea. 
The  fronts,  Ibongh  very  Impreaaive  In  tbemielrea.  ai* 
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Fig.  13.  Cathednl  of  3I> 


often  &1se,  not  TcpreaentinK  the  troe  Biie  of  tit*  church. 
The  rincBt  eumplea  are  the  cathedraU  of  Sienna  (Fif;. 
12),  Orvieto,  Florence,  Penipa,  and  HiUn.  The  ca- 
thedral at  Hllan  has  a  msjjniflcent  interior,  and  iti 
roof  Is  covered  by  a  forest  of  statuary  and  turreCa. 
The  tower  af  the  cathedral  or  Florence,  detigned  by 
Giotto,  ia  the  mast  twautiful  ever  erected.  lU  eoet 
was  over  ♦6,000,000.     ' 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  consider  Gothic 
adapted  only  to  eccleibiticsl  edifices.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  this  style  was  applied  witli  marked  effect 
to  edifices  of  all  hinds — to  castles  and  fortified  piles  of 
ciUei,  as  well  as  to  city  bail?,  conrta  of  Justice,  and 
palatial  residences. 

As  to  the  material  emploi-ed  in  the  erection  of  Goth- 
ic edilicrn,  Btune  was  generally  used.  In  Italj  espe- 
cially, the  finest  marbles  were 'often  employed.  With 
marhle  of  two  colors  very  pleasant  variations  of  aor- 
face  effiTla  were  produced,  many  of  which  were  incon- 


with  tl 


le  of  hi 


flymg 


a  that  nere  so  generally  introdoced 
Gothic  edifices  north  of  the  Alps.  Bricli  was  also 
employed  with  excellent  success  in  the  erection  of 
Gothic  ediHcc»,  both  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domes- 
tic; this  was  especially  the  case  in  North  Germany. 

North  Italy  by  the  alternation  of  lirick  and  colored 

But  few  Gothic  churches  linve  lieen  completed,  and 


often  copied  in  modem  Gotliic  chorchea,  ftcqncMIj' 
producing  very  absurd  effects. 

With  all  Its  beauty  and  even  grandenr,  Gothic  ai- 
chitectnie  has  tome  features  that  nialie  its  adoption  in 
modern,  and  especially  in  Protestant  church  edificca, 
a  most  dangerous  experiment.  The  pillars  are  apt  to 
obslrucl  the  view  and  sound.  The  clerestory  is  bo 
high  that  it  often  detracts  t^m  the  harmony  of  the  in- 


while  i 


high  pointed  ceiling  is  apt  to  produce 

error  in  modem  Gothic  edifices  ia  the  indiscriioitiale 
copying  of  unfinished  churches,  built  in  the  aife  of  de- 
cadence of  Gothic  architectnre.  SeeKuglrr.Curliribs 
iter  BauhniH ;  IMkatCeirhicAlttlerBinibnuti  Frt^g. 
son,  Sifia  of  ATrhiUehm I  HugEina,  Count  and  Car. 
itnt  of  Ardalttlari;  Pogin,  CoAic  Oniannia;  Viol- 
lel-Ie-Duc,  DictiommiTe  dt  CArtiiltchm  FroKfaitti 
Street,  Golhir  Arriilermrt  in  Spain.    (G.  F.  C.) 

Ootbic  Version  or  the  Bible.  The  Huso- 
Goths  were  a  German  tribe  which  settled  no  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Greek  empire^  and  their  laognige  is  r<sra- 
tially  a  German  diaiecL  Their  version  of  the  Uibie 
was  made  by  Ulphilas,  in  tlie  fourth  centnn-,  after 
Greek  MSS.  in  the  N.  T.,  and  after  the  Septuagint  n 
the  Old.  The  author  la  generally  regarded  aa  ui  Ari- 
an  :  but  hia  peculiar  doctrinal  sentiments  do  not  aeern 
to  have  influenced  his  translation.  Of  the  O.-T.  poh 
tion,  nothing  bat  a  fragment  of  Nehemiah  has  been 
printed,  although  parts  of  other  l»oks  have  been  dis- 
covered.    A  great  part  of  the  Kew  lus  been  published 

diflbrent  times  in  fragmenta.     The  fbur  goepeis  ox- 
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lot  In  the  vai7  celebrated  HS.  called  the  Codex  Aryem- 
taia,  DOW  preeerved  Id  the  library  ofthe  uaivenityat 
Upul,  and  minutely  described  lij  Dr.  E.  D.  Clu-ke  and 
Zahn.  Sea  AROBNTEoa  ConEX.  TbU  M3.,  however, 
boa  ooiuideralile  chaBina.  The  goipeli  have  been  sev- 
eral time*  printed  rroDiit,but  not  very  correctly.  The 
ed.  »f  Upptrum  it  ttio  most  exact  and  beautifal  (IBM). 
Botwortb  hu  lately  published  the  Gothic  and  An^lo- 
SasDD  Gospeli  together  (Lond.  !S6a).  Kaitlel  diecov- 
ered  fragoienta  of  Paul'v  Epiatle  to  the  Komaiu  in  a 
coda  ntcriplut  beloDging  to  the  WolfenbUttel  lilirary, 
wblcb  he  published  ia  1763,  4to,  aod  which  were  re- 
published by  Zahn  in  the  complete  edition  of  the  Gos- 
pels issood  in  1808,  4to.  In  1817,  Angela  Mai  discov- 
ered impnrCant  porta  ofthe  Gothic  version  among  five 
codica  Tucripli  in  Iha  Ambroaian  library  at  Milan. 
They  contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  Paaliae  Epistles, 
with  the  eiception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  two  ! 
fragments  of  Matthew.  Various  portions  were  printed  , 
by  Hai,  in  conjunctioD  witli  CastiilioDBgua,  in  1819. 
In  1829  the  Iatl«r  published  the  fragments  of  Paul's 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiana.  In  1834  frdgmenta 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komana,  the  First  to  the  Corin- 
tbians,  and  that  to  the  Ephesiani;  and  in  1835,  the 
fragments  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Galatlans, 
I'hilippians.  Caloaaiani,  and  the  First  to  the  Tbessalo- 
nians.  In  1839  the  same  ecbolar  published  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians,  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  These  were  all  com- 
billed  in  the  edition  by  Gabelentz  and  Loabe  2  vols. 
1836, 18*7.    See  VBBdioKS  of  tbk  Bidlk. 

Gotho'IlKB  (ro^oXinf'),  father  of  Josiaa,  which 
Utter  was  one  of  the  "sons  of  Elam"  who  retarned 
from  Babyh>n  with  Eadraa  (1  Esd.  viil,  33)  j  the  same 
aa  AlHALiAB  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  leil  (Ezra  viii,  7). 

Ootllo'iilel(rDSDviiiX,i.e.OthaieI),ratherofChB- 
bris,  who  was  one  of  the  govemoni  (apxovrii)  of  the 
eity  of  BeUinlla  (Judith  vi,  IS). 

Gotlia,  THK,  appeared  in  the  countries  of  the  Low- 
er Danube,  the  former  seat  ofthe  Getn,  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury A. D.  Yet  from  thia  Ho  are  not  to  infer  that  the 
former  drove  away  and  replaced  the  latter,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
Mime  people,  as  has  been  shown  by  J.  Grimm  (ff«ci. 
<L  deultci.  Spracht,  3  vols.  2d  ed.  Loipi.  1863).  This 
conslderaUon  shads  an  important  light  on  a  period  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Goths  which  had  before 
been  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  givea  us  an  in- 
aight  into  their  deeply-rooted  prediaposition  to  embrace 
ChrisUanity.  The  mighty  confbderacy  ofthe  Getc, 
founded  by  BiErehislea,  was  dissolved  even  before  tha 
emperor  Aut^etus  took  up  arms  against  them.  Some 
ofthe  dispersed  tribes  entered  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Lower  Danube  about  the  flrstscen- 
tury  A.D.,  and  from  them  sprung  a  new  nation,  com- 
posed of  these  different  tribes  again  nnited,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  Goths,  appeared  during  the  reign  of 
Caiacalia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  A.D. 
Their  unity  emboldened  thorn  to  attack  the  Koman 
empire;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alex.  Severns  we  already 
find  them  receiving  tribnte  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 

siona.  Commodian,  the  Christian  apologist  of  the 
times,  regarded  them  as  instruments  of  divine  justice, 
■nd  precuraora  of  the  anti-Christ;  according  to  his 
statement,  the  seventh  persecution  of  the  Cbriitians 
ended  on  their  approach.  Three  of  their  armies  again 
Invaded  the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Valeri- 
an and  GallienuB,  and,  among  the  monnmenta  of  an- 
tiquity, destroyed  the  splendid  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephaaus.  Finally,  after  a  licrce  conflict,  Constantino 
the  Great  concluded  with  Ihem  a  peace,  which  lasted 
>o  long  aa  his  family  reigned.  Some  Christians,  i 
ried  away  aa  prisoners  by  the  Gotha  during  the 
Tasion  above  spoken  of,  became  tha  Instruments  of 
their  conTsrsioD.    Soionen  says  (ii,  G) ;  "Tbeprieata 
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taken  caprivea  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and 
they,  besides,  overcame  all  the  prejudices  existing 
against  tha  name  of  Christian  by  the  purity  of  their 
life  and  by  their  virtues.  The  barbarians,  full  of  ad- 
would  be  well  to  gain  tlio  favor  of  the  Christian  Godi 
and  when  they  sought  for  it,  they  were  instructed,  bap- 
tiled,  and  organized  into  congregations."  The  Arian 
hisloiian,  Phllostorglus,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
propagation  ofChristianityamong  them.  In  the  reign 
of  Constantlne,  Athanaeius  speaks  ofthe  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel  over  Iho  barbarians,  and  especially  the 
Goths,  now  civilized.  At  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325, 
ThcophiluB,  a  Gothic  tdsbop,  snbscribed  the  decrees. 
Ulphilas(Bee  the  article),  having  become  bishop  in  348, 
labored  vtitb  great  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Gotiis,  even  in  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Danube,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  of  Athana- 
ric,  the  heathen  king  ofthe  Visigoths,  who  commanded 
Christiana  to  worship  idole  he  caused  to  be  drawn  op  in 
front  of  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  being  burned  in 
their  dwellings  {Ada  3. 8.,  Sept.  15).  In  the  middle 
ofthe  4th  century,  Euty  dies  and  Audius,  which  latter 
had  separated  from  the  Syrian  Church,  both  labored 
amnng  the  Goths  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  result 
was  the  erection  of  aaveral  monasteries  fi>r  the  con- 
verts, which,  however,  disappeared  in  the  peraecutioo 
of  3;0.  Tbeae  persecutions  ceased  only  when  Friti- 
gera,  rival  of  Athanaric,  look  the  Christians  under  hia 
protection,  and  embraced  Arianlam,  the  general  form 
of  ChrUtianity  among  the  Goths.  In  370  Ulpbilaa 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic;  but  aoon  after, 
the  burdea  of  Huns  crowding  from  Asia  upon  the  Os- 
trogoths, whose  king,  Bermanrich,  was  unable  to  resist 
them,  drove  part  ofthe  Visigoths  south  of  tbe  Danube 
into  the  Roman  territory,  while  otliers  followed  Friti- 
gern  into  Thrace,  where  war,  and  the  persecutions  of 
the  Roman  prefects,  interrupted  the  missions  for  a 
time.  Finally,  Fritigern,  viclorious  in  3T8,  marched 
with  his  troops  on  Constantinople,  but  died)  and  Tbeo> 
dosius,  the  new  emperor,  concluded  a  peace  with  Athan- 
aric, who  had  once  more  joined  the  Gotha,  and  who 
died  also  soon  ader.  Theodosius  then  induced  them 
to  become /iiJrrali  ot  Rome;  and,  in  order  to  unite 
Ihem  still  more  to  the  empire,  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.D.  383),  attempted,  but  unsuccesafully,  to 
frame  a  creed  acceptable  to  both  the  Arians  and  the 
Nicene  party;  the  latter  also  prevented  the  assem- 
bling of  another  council  promiteil  to  the  former  for  388. 
Religious  divisiona  among  the  Goths  afterwards  per- 
mitted Chrysostom  to  attempt  uniting  the  secessioniata 
^m  Arianism  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  ha  or- 
dained presbyters,  deacone,  and  lectors  who  spoke  tha 
Gothic  language;  he  also  sent  bishop  Unila  to  the 
Ooths  in  the  Crimea.  Gothia,  along  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorua,  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  see  of  the  Byzantine  Church,  and  tbe  bishop  of  Ca- 
pba  was  also  named  bithop  of  Gothia  aa  lata  as  the 
I«th  century.  The  Catholic  Goths  ofthe  Crimea,  men- 
tioned in  the  16tb  century  by  Busliek,  disappeared  with 
the  surname  of  the  bishop.  The  GoOii  muursa  near 
Nicopolis  seem  tu  have  disappeared  among  tha  nation* 
which  invaded  tbe  Danul>ian  countries  in  tha  7th  cen- 
tury, and  the  two  principal  Gothic  tribes  returned  West 
The  Visigoths,  under  Alaric.  invaded  the  cquntrie* 
south  ofthe  Dantlba  to  Iho  Peloponnesus,  destroying 
tbe  temples  and  altars  ofthe  heathen  gods  ;  the  sack- 
ing of  Eleoais  put  an  end  to  the  famed  mysteries  of 
Ceres;  pagan  priests  and  philosophers  were  put  to 
death  ;  and  Anally,  in  408,  after  tbe  death  of  Stilicho, 
Alaric  appeared  before  Rome,  demanding  tribnte.  To 
satisfy  him,  the  statues  of  tbe  gods — among  them  tha 
I  Virtttt  Homana — were  melted.  Alaric  came  again  in 
I  410,  when  he  made  the  Christian  prefect  Attains  em- 
if  Rome  ;  yet,  finding  lliat  his  end  was  not  ac- 
shed,  he  returned  a  third  time  and  lay  vaate 
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the  ctt^,  with  tha  exception  of  th«  Chriatlin  churcbes,  I 
Fpuring  odIj  luch  uf  the  iDbaUtanU  u  had  taken  ref- 
ute in  them.  After  Alaric's  deitli,  his  brothcr-iti'taH  { 
Athaulf  succeeded  him  ;  and,  having  married  GalU  ' 
Placidis,  daugliCer  of  Tbeodoriua  tbe  Great  (in  vrhich 
mafrli»:e  tome  Bavr  a  fulHImont  of  Dun.  ii,  32),  be  at- 
tempted to  reanimate  the  decafin);  Roman  empire  by 
Gothic  help.  Finally,  the  Vleigothi  were  rewarded  for 
conquering  Spiin  to  Rome  by  pennaaent  posseuioas 
in  Gaul,  wlieni  the;  fnunded  an  independent  empire. 
See  VisiooTiis.  The  Ostrogoths  Kttled  for  >  while 
is  PsnnoniB.thenHimeoftbem  united  with  the  Visi- 
gotha  in  Gsui,  while  the  greater  part  fi'liowed  Tbeodo- 
mir  into  the  Kastem  empire.  The  emperor  Zeno  final- 
ly induced  tbem  to  remove  to  Italy,  where  Theodoric, 
in  489,  founded  tbe  Ostrogoth  kingdom  (see  tlint  art.). 
— Herzo.r,  Reat-Encjiklop.  v,  351  sq. ;  Dr.  J.  Auhlmcb, 
GacAieitf  d-r  fValsolhin  (Frank.  >.  M.  1837) ;  KnfFt, 
Kircieageich.  d.  ptrm.  Valler  (Berlin.  IBM) ;  HeltTer- 
Uh,  Der  n^lgotkucke  Arianmia  (Leipz.  IStiU). 

Oottbardt,  St.    See  GoDEHAim. 

OottBcIitilk  (GorrEScaAi.ctia,  Godescililc, 
QoTHESCitALCcs,  sumimed  t'algmiiiii  from  liia  schol- 
arship), a  theolngian  of  the  nh  ceDtui7,  celebrated  for 
bia  share  in  the  controversy  on  tbe  aDhiect  of  predes- 
tiniitiou  and  grace.  Ho  wu  bom  about  806  at  or 
near  Meniz,  sad  was  intrusted  to  tbe  monks  at  Fulda 
(q.  v.)  at  an  esrly  age.  Growing  np,  lie  wished  to 
aliandon  the  monastic  life,  and  obtained  an  ecclesiaa- 
Ucal  release  n-um  bin  vow,  but  Ibe  abbot,  Babanns 
MauruR,  retained  him  against  his  will,  on  the  ground 
that  no  huniin  power  could  annul  the  coatmct  entered 
into  b}'  his  parents.  After  studying  at  Paris  he  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  convent  at  Orluia,  and  was  or- 
dained. He  was  soon  diatingulabed  in  the  cloiater  for 
his  paradoxea,  bia  love  of  novelty,  bis  zeal  for  science, 
bia  bold  opinions,  and,  above  all,  for  the  warmth  with 
which  he  aupported  tbem.  At  this  period  Anguatine's 
works  were  the  favorite  xtudy  of  all  eccleaiaatics ;  tbe 
learned  young  men  occupied  their  time  in  ciipying 
tbem  out,  the  professors  in  expounding,  and  tbe  old 
men  in  recommending  theni.  Gotlachalk  passed  his 
life  in  endeavoring  to  undersUnd  them,  and  lost  him- 
Bslf  in  the  field  of  malaphyaies  and  mystery.  Ho 
wished  to  explain,  understand,  and  pcnetnte  every- 
thing. He  believed  that  he  found  in  Augustine  the 
twofold  predeatination,  vii.  of  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  of  others  to  eternal  death.  Hs  vieitcd  Rome, 
Casarca,  Alexandria,  and  Constontinople,  everywhcro 
sowing  his  opinions,  and  only  reaping  disappoii>t> 
ment.  On  bis  return  to  Italy  in  847,  he  bad  several 
conversations  with  Nothingus,  bishop  of  Terona,  on 
the  subject  of  his  doctrines ;  and  tfaia  ptelate,  alarm- 
ed at  his  principles,  thought  it  his  duty  to  combat 
them  J  and,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
vince Oottscbalk  of  bis  danger,  be  referred  him  to 
Rabanua,  now  urchbiabop  of  Menti.  Ho  Judged,  as 
Nothingus  had  done,  that  Gottscbalk  tauubt  a  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  predcstinarianiam,  that  le  to  say,  the 
doctrhie  that  "God  had,  from  all  eternity,  predesti- 
nated men  to  theii  salvation  or  damnation!  which 
doctrine  takes  away  a  man's  lilierty,  destroys  all  idea 
of  good  and  evil,  and  reduces  tbe  human  wiU  to  a 
kind  of  automaton."  In  Gottscbalk's  system,  fore- 
knowledge waa  identified  completely  with  predestina- 
tion; and  predestination  was  arl>itrary,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  saved  and  to  the  lost;  the  one  inbllibly 
attaining  eternal  life,  "  the  other  being  so  neceaeitated 
to  continue  in  his  sins  that  he  can  only  b«  in  name  a 
aubject  of  God's  grace,  and  only  in  appearance  a  par- 
taker nf  the  sacrament."  See  PnKDEaTlirATIOH. 
GotWchalk,  hearing  Uiat  Rabanus  had  declared  agunat 
him.  went  tii  Menti  bopinR  to  undeceive  or  convert 
him,  but  he  was  uneuccessful.  After  several  useless 
conferences,  they  wrote  aaalnsl  each  other ;  and  in 
one  of  bis  writings  Gottschalk  accuMS  his  advetaarj- 
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of  Semi-peUgianism.  The  bishop,  offended  by  thit 
racrimltution,  assembled  a  council  at  llentz,  A.I>. 
84S,  to  which  be  cited  Gottscbalk,  condemned  him  aa 
a  heretic,  and  sent  him  for  justice  to  the  arrbbislK^ 
of  Kheima,  Hincmar,  bia  proper  Judge,  to  whom  b« 
wrote  a  synodal  letter,  conclndiog  with  these  wofda: 
yon  thia  vagabond  monk,  in  order  that 


you  may  shut  1 

from  propagating  his  false,  heretical,  and  ai 
doctrine."  Hincmar  waa  one  of  the  most  leamea  mn 
of  hia  time,  but  ha  waa  also  the  vainest  of  his  knowl- 
edgo,  and  the  moat  fiery.  He  was  delighted  (o  have 
an  occasion  for  showing  his  talent  for  controversy  and 
hia  leal  for  the  Cbnrcb.  Having  ordered  Gottachalk 
to  appear  Iwfora  him,  he  questioned  him,  and  found 
him  to  be  Arm  to  hia  principles;  tront  that  time  be 
became  bia  irreconcilable  enemy.  He  assembled  a 
council  of  thirteen  biahopa  at  the  castle  of  Quierrr,  in 
Picardy,  A.D.  840,  to  which  he  invited  Charles'  tbe 
Bald,  and  bad  tbe  doctrine  of  GotUcbalk  examined 
liefore  that  prince.  The  unfortunate,  but  intre|Hd 
monk  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  auspendni  frtnn  tbe 
sacerdrital  office,  declared  incapable  of  leaching,  and 
unworthy  of  liberty,  cruelly  flogged  before  the  king 
and  bishops,  and  abut  up  toT  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  tbe  abbey  of  Hautvilleri.  Such  bariiarona  treat- 
ment, in  from  restoring  Gottachalk  to  the  Church, 
only  revolted  his  proud  and  independent  spirit,  and 
confirmed  him  in  hia  opinions.  He  died  in  prisoa.  hi 
tbe  monastery  of  Hantvillera,  Oct  SO,  SGT.  When  be 
waa  at  the  point  of  death,  the  monka  who  had  the  care 
of  him  gave  notice  of  it  to  Hincmar,  and  aeked  him 
bow  they  were  to  treat  him.  Hincmar  had  the  nwel- 
ty  to  send  to  Gottscbalk  a  formulary  of  faith,  with  aa 
order  to  sign  it,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the  last 
sacraments,  and  of  eccle^aatica]  burial.  Gottecbalk 
rejected  it  with  indignation,  and  Hincmar'a  order  waa 
executed  in  all  its  rigor;  nevertheless,  the  treatioent 
be  bad  undergone  waa  censured  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  France.  Lnpus.  abbot  of  FerriferM.  Ful- 
gentius,  bishop  of  Troyea,  and  Remi,  bishop  of  Lyonr, 
highly  diaapprovad  of  it.  Remi,  among  others,  said, 
and  repeated  many  times,  that  heretics  had  fornirrly 
been  censored,  not  by  blows,  but  by  reasoning.  Ra- 
tnmnna  of  Corby  published  an  apology  for  Gottschalt. 
and  proved,  as  far  as  it  could  be  proved,  tliat  tbe  doc- 
trine he  had  professed  was  that  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
had  always  been  that  of  tbe  Catholic  Choicfa.  John 
Scotus  Erigena  wrote  against  Gottscbalk  in  bia  trea- 
tise De  dirina  pradtttiiialivite  contra  GoitieMeum  Ua- 
taduim.  The  creed  of  the  opponents  of  Gottschalk 
may  be  found  set  forth  in  four  articles  jo  Hardnin. 
ConcOia,  v,  IS,  10.  Archbishop  Usher  published  a  life 
of  Gotttcbalk  (Dublin,  16S1,  Ito,  and  Usher's  Worts, 
iv,  1)  which  was  reprinted  at  Hanau  in  1662  (Cvo). 
Full  accounts  of  tbe  controversy  may  be  found  in  V'os- 
sius,  Hiitoria  Pelagiana,  lib.  vii ;  Hauguin,  i'tl.  dtrcte- 
mra,  gui  ire.  ix  de  pnrdatinalloiu  tt  gratia  tcr^Hti  —I 
Opera  rt  Fragnmla  (forming  the  first  part  of  hia  I'sit- 
rfici*  FradetlinfUum*  <t  Gratia,  Paris,  IG60,  !  vala, 
4to)  ;  Nataiis  Alexander,  Hitt.  EerJri.  tac  ix,  x.  See 
alao  Hook,  Eed.  Biogr.  v,  341 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hitkw^ 
per.  iii,  div.  i,  §  16;  Mosheim,CA.fiij/ofy,  cent,  ix,  pt 
ii,ch,  lii,  §22-3fi;  Hase,  CAnrciS  ITu>.  §  :H  :  especial- 
ly Neander,  Churck  BlMoni,  iii,  472-4W) ;  Ilagenbacb, 
Ifiilon/  ef  Dactrma,  %  163;  Dupin,  Hittarg  of  Eetltt. 

Wrilert,  cent,  ix;  Monnici    "     " '      " 

Erigtna  Controrrrtia  (185S);  Hoefbr, 
Gbiimh,  xxi,  343 ;  Arnold,  Thetegicnl  Ciilv,  Uarrh, 
18S2,  art.  iii ;  Borrasch,  GalUi*alt,  nn'n  Lebm  m.  hbs 
I^ire  (Thorn,  1868,  Svo);  MtOaditt  QaarUr^.  Julv, 
iei>7,  p.  352;  Hlgen,  Zrii^fAri/t /.  d.  lul.  TIUol.l»6», 
Heft  4. 

Oouge,  Thomas,,  son  of  William,  was  bom  at 
Bow,  Middlesex,  In  1605,  waa  educated  at  Cambridga, 
and  settled  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  Loudon.  He  was  a 
laamed  divine,  an  aaraeat  preacher,  most  exemplarj 
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n  aUcnilini;  lo  all  th«  daiifs  of  hU  pMtflnl  eharg*, 
nd,  by  the  c.\o«1l«iit  qiulitlci  and  accnni!>llFhnirDU 
tut  dutlnguLshfld  and  adorned  his  tharat'ter^  be  poa- 
cucd  great  and  cxteniiTe  iDflnaim  amori);  hii  clari- 
li  brattrcn,  aa  well  ■>  in  genanl  aociet]'.  "The  vir- 
ue.  however,  which  above  all  others  nhone  hrlgbUst 
n him,"  *ty» archUibop Tillotion,  "and wai  hla reign- 
Bg  altribule,  waa  hia  cheerful  and  unwearied  diligence 
0  act*  of  pioue  chariti-.  In  Ihia  he  led  twhtnd  litin 
>11  that  ever  I  knew,  and  had  ■  sin|{uLir  sagacity  and 
midenca  in  ilevi<in);  tho  nitwt  effectual  wava  ordoinK 
:».<d.  For  the  l.i*t  nine  or  ten  yean  ofhti'llfe,  he  did 
iliwrt  wholly  apply  bin  charity  to  Walei,  liecaoH  there 
It  Jndged  there  wv  ni<»t  occasion  far  it ;  he  did  not 
miy  Uy  out  whatever  ho  could  spare  out  of  bis  own 
»tate,  tat  cm[Jayed  hla  whole  time  and  pains  to  ex- 
cite and  eiigag^e  the  vhaiity  of  other*  foruasliting  taini 
in  it.  By  the  lari^  and  bonntlful  contribntions  thuf. 
ibuined,  to  which  he  constantly  added  two  thirds  «f 
hi*  own  ineome  (amounting  to  £SI>0  a  year),  there 
were  every  year  800,  end  aometiinea  1000  poor  children 
educated  b;  his  mcanaj  and  by  this  example  several 
af  the  mott  con»iderablo  town*  in  Wales  were  excited 
10  bring  up,  at  their  own  charge,  the  llkB  numlicr  of 
poor  children  in  the  like  manner,  and  under  Ills  care 
and  inslruetion.  But  which  was  (he  grtalent  work  of 
all,  and  amounted  Indeed  to  a  mighty  ch.ir,;!',  bo  pn>- 
cured  a  new  and  very  fair  impression  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  \Hatfy  of  the  Church  of  England,  In  the  Welih 
tongue,  to  the  number  of  8000;  the  former  impression 
being  spent,  and  nut  twenty  of  them  to  be  had  in  all 
London.   Thia  wu  a  work  of  neb  a  cbarxo  that  it  waa 

always,  but  usually  twice  a  year,  he  travellW  over  a 
great  part  of  VValea,  none  of  the  eaaleal  counlrlei  to 
travel  in  ;  l.nl  for  the  love  of  God  and  man  be  cheer- 
Italty  endured  all  privstions ;  so  that,  all  things  consU- 
ered,  there  have  not.  since  the  priiiiitivetlme' of  Chris- 
tianity, bean  any  among  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  thjt 
glorjona  cbaraclcr  of  Ibe  Sod  of  God  might  be  better 
applied,  that  he  '  trenf  about  daity  good,'  "  Ha  died 
October,  29, 1681.  Among  his  writings  are  7**  /V«- 
dpIfto/ReUgitm  (1G79)  i—FoiBviJIim't  Giddt  In  Htmen 
(t<»41),and  other  practical  treatises.  His  Workt  %n 
Qollectod  in  one  vol.Sn,  with  a  sketch  of  hia  life  and 
TillotJWD'i  runeral  sermon  at  his  burial  (Lond.  170«). 
Hlsiermonon  The  Sural  and  Sn/ril  Wayo/Thriruig 
was  reprinted  in  185G,  with  ■  aketch  of  bis  life  by  T. 

BinDey(Land.  12mo) 3ami»imi,Cticlop.<(fKagnipkg. 

p.aO;  Tillotson,  H'orils,  1,  2fi&  sq. ;  Neal, /fuKiry  o/ 
Uh  Pitrilam,Bi,233;  Aliiboat,  DicHonnrg  of  Aation, 
1.710. 

Oougo,  Vnillain,  D.r>.,Bn  eminent  Puritan  di- 
vine. WB*  bom  In  How  in  1675,and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  ministry  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  and  waa  minlater  of  St.  Ann's.  Black- 
friars,  London,  for  forty-flve  yean.  He  wis  esleemeil 
as  theCalher  ofthe  London  ministers,  and  the  cpirilual 
oracle  of  hia  lime.  In  IM3  ho  was  called  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  was  in  Biichrepu- 
tatioo  that  In  the  moderator's  absence  he  frequenllv 
Hied  the  chair.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  annniii- 
lon  OD  the  Scriptures,  and  performed,  as  hla  part,  tirm 
the  beginning  of  1  Kin^*  to  the  book  of  Job,  in  a  man- 
ner that  g^ned  high  niipmliattnn.  He  also  published 
several  works,  the  principal  of  whieh  are:  /tnnjMrtni/ 
Artife,  and  The  Wh-h  Armor  of  Hod-.-Th-  IjmFi 
Prayer  Ejptiaitrd:  all  to  lie  found  In  hU  ITvrts,  n- 
eufrf  and  adargtd  (Lond.  IC'.'fi,  fol,);— a  learned  and 
very  useful  Commmi-irg  on  the  //f6i™«(Lond.  IflM,  2 
roll,  ful.),  containing  a  thousand  of  his  Wednesday 
leelures.  He  died  December  12, 16B8.— Neal,  Hulo^ 
o/Ae  Fvritant,  li,  611 :  Darling.  Cjelop.  Biili«g.  s.  v. ; 
Middlelon,  Kvmirli^'-l  /Hographf,  lil,  SG7  ;  /,■/(,  hy  «w 
S'm,  preiixe-l  to  bis  llVta  (1666). 

Oonlut,  Elmon,  ■  Fraoch  Protestant  theologian, 
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wa*  bom  at  Senlis,  Oclober  20.  1543.  He  embraced 
the  Keformition  In  lb66,  went  to  study  theology  at 
Geneva  in  1566,  and  was  consecrated  pastor  on  Iba?Oth 
of  October  of  the  same  year.  He  obtained  at  once 
charge  of  a  rural  congregiition,  and  in  I&71  became 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jervais,  Geneva.  Here  his 
plain  speaking  brouglit  him  repeatedly  into  trouble 
with  the  civil  uutbnrlliet.  yet  ho  remained  at  Genera, 
notwithoLinding  numerous  calls  from  other  places. 
After  the  de°tli  of  Iteu  (January-  2, 1607).  the  pastors 
chose  him  for  tlicir  president,  but  ho  resigned  tliat  of- 
'  fice  December  18,  1612.  He  died  at  Genera,  February 
I  S,  1628.  GouUrt  was  a  very  prtdiBc  writer,  both  of 
I  original  works  and  of  tmnslatlons  and  complUtiona. 

I  chrrilininri.  etc.  (157^,  8vd)  ;— £ipon(io  veriadma  tl 
I  raecincfu  de  rtbui  miper  btUo  geUii  inter  A  Itolrroi/Kia 
I  r^aiun  tl  Hrlvrliait  rtgii  GaUiarum  <aailiartt  evpiat 
(158!l,  4to)  -.—Vrngf-kiat  Diicoun  chnttiau  louduaU 
falal  rfu  nmnde  el  de  VEstitt  ife  i>sni(1691,  lOmo):— 

eccUiiuilicu  A  tacnLtribai  librit  coffrcft  (Geneva.  1692, 
8vo;  Frenchlransl.  Gen.  1604, 12mn):—r™I)i«<!otirj 
de  lu  miraaleutt  dUiBrance  enrOfk  de  Dirv  MaviUtde 
Gi«ire.  le  12  dfc.  1602  (Gen.  1608.  Svo)  -.—/^  tage  Vieil- 
lard  (Lyon,  1605,  ]!mo;  English,  I^ndan,  1621,  4to): 
— Quaramle-dtux  TabUaux  de  la  morl  reprfiinta  Oast 
od.  Lyon,  IBOt,  ISmo;  German,  Cassel,  1005):— Cim- 
ndiratioiit  it  la  Concience  AuHiMne  (Gen.  1607,  Svo): 
— Conttdrraliimt  tur  diren  ariideM  de  la  doclrine  thrrt- 
tKmK(Sanmur,  ]608,8voi  this  may  liave  been  written 
by  his  eldest  son,  also  called  Simon,  see  next  art.) : — 
Train  dt  rAmranre  thretlieane ;  pbii  iin  autre  Traili 
de  rAiiurmce  praphane  (Genive,  1609,  Bvn):— l-inyf- 
ciitq  Meditoliont  rftretliennet,  etc.  (Gen.  1610,  ]6mo)t — ■ 
Cmiidiraliatu  dt  la  mart  ,t  de latiehntraitr (Gen.  1621, 
8vu):— Coiwitraft'onj  delaiagtist  de  Diea  an  goaveme. 
meni  da  nonde  (Gen.  1628,  X\-o}:^Secueil  det  ciotet 
m^miroi^  ndrefaei  mtu  Ij  Ligue,  etc.  (Gen.  1&3T.90, 
3  vols.  8vo>!  lart  ed.  by  abbi  Goujct,  under  the  title 
Mhnmret  de  la  Ligue  tmu  Htnri  lit  el  1 V,  etc.  (Amit. 
[Paris],  I7&X.  6  vols.  4to).  He  also  edited  a  number 
of  Bulbars,  ancient  and  modem,  with  an  Dotations,  and 
translated  numerous  works  on  history  and  theology. 
Some  ofhiiletlera  were  published  In  thB£/iM(r(»/nni- 
fntiu  det  penonnagtt  UlialrtM  it  dorlri  a  J.  J,  de  la 
Seala,  muM  en  lumiire  par  Jaeguit  de  nim  (Harder- 
wyck,  1624,  8vi.).  — See  Troncbin,  Oratin  ftmebrii  S. 
Gavlartii  Sghametiid,  n  Eccleiia  Cmtrenii  poMtarii, 
etc.  (Gen.  1628,  4to);  Bayle,  in'cl.  tliet. ,-  Niciron,  Mi- 
mwu.xxix,  863-B74i  Senebler,  IIW.  litlh.  de  Gnlmi! 
liiag.  La  France  rmttUnlt :  Hatter,  ffouo.  Bitig.  Gt- 
ntrale.  xxl,  409  sq. 

OoulATt.  BlmOD,  i  Swiss  Protestant  theologian 
(son  of  the  preceding),  was  born  at  Geneva  about  1&76. 
He  was  at  llrst  jAstar  of  the  French  Protestant  church 
at  Wesel,  and  in  1601  was  called  to  Amsterdam  to  Uka 
charge  of  tbe  Walloon  church.  Being  a  icalons  Ar- 
mlnlar),  be  eogaged  In  a  controversy  with  his  col- 
leagues, who  as  iealoDsly  defended  Calvinism,  and  be 
was  Anally  ejected.  He  wrote  two  works  in  defence 
of  hia  views,  which  attracted  gre^t  attention,  and  in 
1618  the  Remonstranta  chose  him  as  one  of  their  de- 
fenders at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Ho  was,  however,  for- 
bidden  to  appear,  as  being  under  Interdict.  When  the 
Arminian  ministers  were  banished  in  I6I0,  he  followed 
Episcopius  to  Antwerp.  When  hortilities  were  re- 
newed between  Holland  and  .Spain  he  went  to  Calais. 
In  1623  he  was  accused  of  consplrlngagainst  tbe  prince 
i>r  Orange,  but  proved  his  innncence,  end  the  next 
vear  removed  to  Fred  eric  kstadt,  where  a  large  number 
of  Remonstrants  hsd  sought  refuite.  He  died  there 
March  ID,  1828.  He  wrote,  Bri>/  Trm'U  de  la  grace 
dt  Dim  mven  lee  hommet  it  dr  lilrmetl'  Utrtun  ietSdk- 
Iri  et  riproialiiM  de.  infidelei  (Amst.  1616,  8vol  i—Exa- 
mn  del  opimont  dt  .V.  Fabriee  Battttouri  eonleniiel  r^ 
ra  Urn  dt  ditpUa  intioili  L'ilection  Memelle  et  s«s  di. 
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pcndancei  (Amit.  1618, 8va) : — ^Atnaax. 
Wallgiu  (lti20,  Svo):— TVntfal  de  la  proadaict  dt  Dieu 
cl  autrrt  pointt  iml/pendant.  avee  um  JU/aiuliiM  du  tr- 
mcm  dt  Jof.  Fuajade  conirt  ha  rinq  arliciet  da  Sesum- 
traalt  (1G27, 12ino);  and  eight  letters,  two  in  Latin 
and  eix  in  Freni;h,  in  the  Epiilulm  SriaomtraiUiiim  tc- 
cUnailicaetlhenlosKm{kai»\.lGM,fo\,).  Sen  NiciroQ. 
Mentairti;  Bibl.  rrmoHilnatiun :  Baj-le,  Diet.  Uitt.s 
SenoLier,  lliiloin  lilt,  ile  Gnure,  Hoag,  La 
France  Praleitaale ;  UoefBr,  f/ouv.  fiiog.  Gin. 
Hi,  ■114. 

Oonldlng,  Tuohas,  D.D.,  a  Preibyteri- 
an  mininter,  was  born  at  Midway,  LibeHv 
County,  Ga,,  Marcli  li,  1T86.  H^  wu  edu. 
catcd  at  WalcotC,  Conn.,  studied  law  for  a 
tim^  BDd  waa  licensed  in  181S.  He  supplied 
the  church  at  White  BlufTioon  after,  and  la- 
bored successfully  there  for  aliout  six  yeare. 
Id  1822  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
County,  and  was  luliMqaeally  elected  pro- 
fessor in  Ibe  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Afl«r 
many  vears  of  laborious  service  in  the  dfpart- 
ments'of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church 
government,  he  resl^^ed,  and  waa  called  in 
IS35  to  his  last  charge  in  Columboa.  He  was 
tor  several  years  in  succcMioQ  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oglethorpe 
University,  and  dud  June  26, 1848.— Sprague, 
Amuli,  Iv,  491. 

Ooard  is  the  rendering  in  the  Autb.  Ven. 
of  two  Eeb.  words. 

1.  JoNAH'a  oocRi)  (Ti^ijip,  Ktoy™',  Sept.  jcdXo- 
KuMTj.Vulg.  htdera),  the  name  of  a  plant  that  occurs 
only  in  Jon.  Ir,  6-10 ;  according  U>  the  Sept.  and  Pesb- 
ito,  a  ^Dunf;  but  according  to  Jerome  (who  underwent 
much  ohloejuy  for  substituting  "iej/"  for  the  "gaunl"  of 
the  old  Italic  vers. ;  see  Davidson's  £t6.  Oil.  i,  2GT), 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Hebrew  intorjirelers  generally,  a 
species  ot  ridnta,  the  ptUma  Chrini,  Arabic  tl-thtrva^ 
Egyptian  rciE  or  coi'«  (Diod.  SiculUB,  i,  S).  From  the 
Btatcment*  of  the  text,  it  appears  that  the  growth  of 
the  Utayon  waa  miraculous,  but  that  it  was  probably 
a  plant  of  the  country,  being  named  speclHcally  ;  also 
that  it  was  capable  of  aflurding  shade,  and  might  easi-  ' 
ly  be  destroyed.     There  does  not  appear  anythi 
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hood  of  Jericho  ("  Ridnoi  Id  altltnditiem  arboris  iadf. 
□iA,"  Uauelquiit,  Trap.f.  5bb;  see  alas  Robinion,  Am. 
i,  653).  The  Hebrew  name  tiioftm  is  so  'ii"''nT  to  the 
kiti  of  Dioscorides,  that  it  was  early  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  same  plant.  Dioscoridee  (iv,  164,  rtpi  ciawc) 
states  that  the  tiii.  or  crotoi,  is  called  icild  i  hi —si  bj 
soma  ;  and  proceeds  to  give  in  a  few  wotda  ■  graphic 
description  of  the  Aietnu*  M 
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ivy,  which  is  ■  plant  of  slow  growth,  cannot  support 
Itself,  and  is,  moreover,  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
hot  and  arid  country  of  ancient  Kineveh,  but  which 
was  adduced  by  Jerome  probably  only  as  a  conjecture 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  Greek  name  rimns  to  kihf 
yon.  That  the  kitayim  was  thought  to  be  a  gnunt 
seems  to  have  arisen  fhim  the  tiii  of  the  Egyptians 
being  the  iAenoa  of  the  Arabs,  often  incorrectly  vriu 
ten  keroa,  that  is.  without  the  aspirate,  which  makes  it 
very  similar  to  tura  when  written  in  Roman  charac- 
ters, which  last  in  the  East  is  applied  to  the  gourd  or 
pumpkin  (Avicenna,  c.  622),  and  is  probably  the  La- 
gtnaiia  ral^arii.  To  this  plant,  no  doubt,  the  follow- 
ini;  passages  refer:  "The  Chrislions  and  Jews  of  Mo- 
sul (Nineveh)  saj-  it  was  not  the  ieroa  whose  shadow 
refreshed  Jonah,  but  a  sort  of  Rourd,  etiero.  which  hai 
veiy  large  leaves  veiy  large  fruit,  and  lasts  but  about 
four  monlhi"  (Niebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  1*8).  So  Volney : 
"Whoever  has  travelled  to  Cairo  or  BosetU  knows 
that  the  specien  of  gourd  called  terra  will,  in  Iwenty- 
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ITraetlt,  i,  71).  In  Jerome's  own  dpi<cription  of  the 
plant,  however  (Comment,  ad  Inc.),  called  in  Syr.  tare, 
and  Punic  rf-trmo,  Celaiui  recognises  the  castoiMiil 
plant  (//teriifcil.  ii,  S73  sq. ;  Bochart,  Himt.  ii,  293, 
623).  The  Hieinus  was  aeen  by  Kauwolf  (TVov.  p.  62) 
in  great  abundance  near  Tripoli,  where  the  Arabs  call- 
ed  it  el-fonid,  while  both  Hasselqniat  and  Robinson 
obaervcd  verj'  large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbor- 
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It  has  also  been  called  Ptntadaet^i  and  Palma  Ckrlt. 
H,  fhim  the  palmate  division  of  its  leavaa.  It  was 
known  at  much  earlier  times,  as  Hippocrates  emplond 
it  in  medicine ;  and  Herodotus  mentions  it  by  the  name 
of  aAXiriapiov  (ii,  94)  when  speaking  of  Egypt: 
"The  iahahitantf  of  the  marshv  grounds  make  u>r  of 
an  oil  which  they  term  Hit,  expressed  from  the  SOli- 
cyprlan  plant."  That  It  baa  been  known  there  from 
the  earliest  times  is  evident  finm  CailUad  havii^ 
found  castor-oil  seeds  in  some  very  ancient  sarcophagi. 
That  the  Arabs  considered  their  Ucrvu  to  be  the  aan» 
plant  ia  evident  from  Avicenna  on  this  article,  sr 
I  thintaa  at  the  transUtion  of  Plempioa  (p.  BOl);  so 
'  Serapion  (ill,  e.  T9).  But  most  decisive  of  all  sernu 
the  derivstion  of  the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Ef^rptiaD 
tin  (Herodol.  ii,  94 ,  comp.  BShr.  ad  loc. ;  and  Jabloti- 
iky,  Ojiuic.  pt.  1,  p.  110),  established  by  Celiiua,  with 
whose  arguments  Michaella  declares  himaeif  eatirelT 
satisfled  (J.  U.  Mich.  Siippleai.) ;  and  conSnncd  bv  this 
Talmudica!  p-p  ',15^,  jlii>oil,  prepared  from  the  teaiM 
of  the  ricinua  (Buitorf,  Lex.  CiaU.  Talmud.  «.l.  *)»), 
and  Dioscoridea,  iv,  164,  where  tporuiy  (  =  PalBia 
Chritti)  is  described  under  the  name  of  n'u,  aod  tb* 
oil  made  from  its  seeds  is  called  ci'nvov  (Xniov  (Bo- 
eenmilller,  p.  127).  Lady  Calcott  states  that  the  mad- 
era  Jews  of  London  use  this  oil,  by  the  name  of  nil  of 
kit,  for  their  Sabbath  lamps,  it  bcin){  one  of  the  five 
kinds  of  oil  which  their  traditions  allow  them  to  cm- 
ploy.  The  castOT-oU  plant  attains  a  considerable  iit» 
in  one  season  ;  and  though  in  Europe  it  is  only  known 
asanberb,  in  India  it  frequently  maybe  seen,  eipticial- 
ly  at  the  margins  of  fields,  of  the  size  of  a  tree.  Seat 
Buara,  Niebuhr  saw  an  et-trroa  which  had  the  form 
and  appearance  of  a  tree.  From  the  erect  habit,  and 
the  breadth  of  its  foliage,  this  planl  throws  an  ample 
shade,  espactalty  when  young.  From  the  softness  and 
little  substance  of  its  stem,  it  may  easily  be  destroyed 
by  insects,  which  Ramphius  describes  as  sometinMB 
being  the  case.  It  would  then  neceasanty  dry  up  rs|K 
idly.  A)  it  ia  well  suited  to  the  country,  and  to  tlta 
purpose  indicated  In  the  text,  and  as  its  name  Ub'  ia 
so  simiUr  to  titayn,  it  is  generally  thought  by  inttr- 
preters  to  be  tha  plant  which  the  sacred  penman  had 

'Hiis  opinion,  however,  that  the  Srsl-Mined  plant 
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ibtxtve  !■  the  tru*  npruenUtiTB  of  JonibV  gourd,  la 
.-ndowsd  by  tba  Rev.  H.  Lobdell,  H.D.,  miuioDBry  'n 
AujTU,  in  a  letWr  pabllihed  in  ths  BibHolAeca  Sacra, 
April  6, 1865.  p.  396  >q.,  who  »ys,  "  TheUohaniTneduB, 
Chriitluii,  and  JewB  all  agree  in  referring  the  pUnt 
to  tbe  itni,  s  kind  of  pnmpkin  peculiar  to  the  Eut. 
Tbm  leave!  are  Urge,  and  tbe  npidity  of  growth  aalon- 
lahing.  Iti  fniit  ia  for  the  meat  part  eaUn  in  a  IVeib 
•tate,  and  i«  aomewhat  like  the  squash.  It  baa  no 
Knora  than  a  generic  reseoiblaiice  to  the  gourd  of  tbe 
United  States,  tbougb  I  mppoie  tbat  liolh  are  ■  species 
of  the  cucarfiiia.  It  is  grown  in  great  abondaDce  on 
tbe  alluvial  baoka  of  the  Tigrla,  and  on  the  plain  be- 
-tween  tbe  river  and  tbe  mins  of  Nineveh,  which  is 
Kbont  a  mile  wide.  .  .  .  The  caetor-oil  plant  ia  colti- 
TBted,  indeed,  to  eome  extant  here,  but  is  Dever  train- 
ed, like  tbe  iera,  (o  run  over  etnictnrea  of  mod  and 
bmah  to  form  bootha  in  which  tbe  girdenen  maj  pro- 
tBct  themtelvee  from  the  terrible  heata  of  the  Aaiatic 
■un.  I  have  Been  at  a  single  gUnca  doiena  of  theae 
booths — these  lodgea  in  the  fielda  of  melona  and  cu- 
camben  aronnd  tbe  old  walla  of  Kineveh  (laa.  i,  8>— 
covered  with  tbe  vinea  of  tba  kera,  of  which  there  are 
DumeioDB  apeciei,  (be  fruit  of  which  weigba  ftnm  Doe 
to  fifty  pounds.  One  apeciei,  growing  in  Kurdiatan, 
A  few  days'  distant  from  Mosul,  ia  a  gennlna  gourd  ^ 
bnt  there  ia  no  probability  that  it  ever  flonriabed  on 
tbe  hot  plains  of  Mosol."  The  same  view  ia  taken  by 
Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i,  DS  aq.),  who  saya  that 
"  Orientals  never  dream  of  training  a  caslor'<ril  plant 
over  a  booth,  or  planting  it  for  ahada ;  and  they  would 
have  bnt  snutl  ceapect  for  any  one  who  did.  It  is  in 
no  way  adapted  Ibr  that  parpose,  while  thousands  of 
arbon  are  coveied  with  vaiiona  creepers  of  ths  gourd 
bmlly.  .  .  .  Tbe  gourd  growa  with  extraordinary  ra- 
fudi^.  In  a  few  days  after  it  baa  begnn  to  nn  the 
whole  arbor  ia  covered.  It  forma  a  shade  abaolntaly 
impenetrable  to  tba  sun's  rays  even  at  noonday.  It 
flouriahea  beat  in  the  very  hottest  part  of  lummer. 
Lastly,  when  injured  or  cut,  it  withers  away  with  I 
equal  rapidity."     SoeJoBAU.  I 
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ble.  The  reaaona  are  given  in  detail  by  Celaiua  (ffls- 
rdal.  i.  388).  (1.)  The  name  is  aopposed  to  be  derived 
from  7^D,}xit(i',  "to  ipU,"  or  "  to  iurif,"  from  the 
exploding  of  the  fruit,  and  acattering  the  seeds  on  be- 
ing touched ;  and  thia  ia  the  characteristic  of  the  spe- 
cies called  tba  wild  cucumber  by  the  ancients.  1.2.} 
The  form  of  tbe  fruit  appears  to  have  been  ovoid,  as 
ths  name  ia  eascntially  the  same  with  that  of  the 
"  knopa,"  or  D'<SpD,  pikaim',  of  1  Kinga  vi,  18 ;  vii, 
!4,  rendered  "eggs"  In  tbe  Cbaldaic  version  of  Jona- 
than, to  whom  the  farm  of  tbe  fruit  cuuid  not  have 
been  unknown.  (3.)  Tbe  seeds  of  tbc^iiUvolA,  more, 
over,  yielded  oil,  as  appears  from  tlie  tract  Shabhtuh 
(ii,  §  i).  The  seeds  of  the  diiTerent  gourd  and  cucum- 
ber-like plants  are  well  known  to  yield  oil,  which  was 
eniployed  by  the  ancients,  and  still  is  in  the  Eait, 
both  as  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  (4.)  The  bitterness 
which  waa  probably  perceived  on  eating  of  the  pot- 
tage, and  which  disappeared  on  the  addition  of  meal, 
is  fonnd  in  many  of  tba  cucumber  tribe,  and  conspic- 
uoaaly  in  the  species  which  have  usually  been  aelect- 
edas  tba  pothiMJ^  that  ia,  the  Colocynth  (CWumu  Ci>- 
locynthu).  the  Squirting  Cucumber  {Momordica  dolt- 
rium),  and  Cucmdi  pro^tiarum;  all  of  which  are 
found  in  Syria,  as  related  by  varioua  travellers.  The 
firat,  or  Coioqiai^ida,  la  essentially  a  desert  plant. 
Kitto  aaya :  "  In  tbe  deaert  parts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  banks  at  the  rivers  Tigris  and  En- 
phrates,  its  tendrila  run  over  vast  tracts  of  ground, 
offering  a  prodigiona  number  of  gourds,  which  are 
cruabed  under  foot  by  camels,  baraea,  and  men.     In 

with  the  connecting  tendrila  and  dry  gonrda  of  the 
preceding  season,  the  latter  exhibiting  preciaely  the 


ushed. 


crackling  noise,  beneath  tiie  feet,  disebarg 

in  tbe  form  of  a  light  powder,  tbe  valuable  drug  wliicL 

it  contains"  {PiiH.  Bihie,  nota  ad  loc.).     In  tbe  Arabic 

version,  kiaaai  (which  ia  the  Colocyntb)  is  used  as  the 

synonyms  tatpaklaiolk  in  2  Kinga  iv,  39.     The  third, 

or  Globe  Cucumber,  "derives 

its  specific  nsme  (CWtonu^ro- 

jAgaTum)  from  tlie  notion  that 

it  afforded  the  tcourd  wbieh 

prophets' 


1  by  c 


t  into  theii 


Oriental  Arbor  torered  with  a  Gonrf.v 
■a.  W11.D  OOOBDI  CrW^O,  paUaidA';  Sept.  roXuir.,, ' 
TUg.  eotof^tiAida).  It  is  related  in  3  Kings  Iv,  38- 
40  Uiat  Elisha,  having  come  igun  to  Gilgal,  when 
there  was  a  famine  in  tbe  land,  and  many  Bona  of  the 
prophets  were  aasembled  there,  be  ordered  his  servant , 
to  prepare  for  them  a  dish  of  vegetables  :  "  One  went 
out  into  tbe  field  to  gather  herii  (proA\  and  fonnd  a  I 
mid  nm  (rfl'^  yDi,  Jidd-vint),  and  gathered  thereof  I 
mid  gaurdi  (yvr^  r^^^O,  fitld  pakbaoth)  hia  Iip-full.  I 
and  came  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of  potta|;a,  for  | 
they  knew  them  not."  "  9o  they  poured  out  for  the  ' 
man  to  eat;  hut  aa  they  were  eating  of  the  pnttage. 
^ey  cried  out,  O  thon  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  ' 
the  pot;  and  they  conld  not  eat  thereof."  Though  a  | 
lew  other  plants  bave  been  indicated,  the  ptJihioth  baa  i 
almost  aniversally  been  anppoaed  to  be  one  of  the 
family  of  the  gourd  or  cncnmher-likfl  planta,  aeveral  j 
ti  which  are  conapicuons  for  their  bitterness,  and  a  1 
law  poLsonons,  while  others,  it  ia  wall-known,  are  edi- 1 


pottage,  and  wl 

declare,  wlicn  tney  came  to 
taste  it,  that  there  waa  '  death 
in  the  pot.'  This  plant  ia 
amaller  in  eveiy  part  than 
the  common  melon,  and  has  a 
nanseouB  odor,  while  ila  fruit 
is  to  the  full  aa  bitter  as  the 
Cotoqmntidn.  The  fruit  has  a 
r  singular  appesrsnce. 


Burfacf 


with 


pricklo 

lo.Pid.Palutint:  PhyticalGeog.v. ccXxxxix).  Butthia 
plant,  tbe  fruit  not  being  bigger  than  a  cheTry,  does  not 
nppear  likely  to  have  been  that  which  waa  jAr*d  into  the 
pot.     Celsina,  however.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  second 

ancients,  and  which  waa  found  by  Belon  in  descend- 
ing from  Mount  Sinai,  waa  the  plant,  being  the  Cucu- 
mil  ajtninii*  of  the  druggists.  Thia  plant  ia  a  well- 
known  drastic  purgative,  violent  eiiougli  in  its  aclion 
to  be  considered  even  a  poison.  Its  fruit  is  ovate,  ob- 
tuse, and  scabrous,  and  Ukely  to  have  been  the  plant 
mistaken  for  mvlh,  as  it  might  certainly  be  mistaken 
for  young  gberkina.  I'he  wild  cucumber  bursta  at 
the  touch  of  tbe  finger,  and  Bcattera  its  seeds,  which 
tbe  colocyntb  does  not  (Roaenmllller,  Allerlhimik.  It, 
pt.  i,  etc.).  Tbe  etymology  of  tbe  word  from  ¥£D 
has  been  thought  to  hvor  the  identification  of  ^h« 


ColoCTiith  (CTJimlliH  0(ilDeiniUtu),wIUi  Fnilt  ati  BecUm  ct 

plant  wfth  the  Ecbaliam  daUrian,  or  "nquirting  ca- 
camW,"  •»  callsd  from  Uw  alutici^  with  irhkh  the 
fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  *Dd  scatteri  tbe  seeds  irben 
toadi«d.  Tbia  ia  the  dypioc  aiaiog  of  Dioncoriiieg  (iv, 
162)  and  TheophrastuB  (vU,  6,  §  4,  etc),  snd  the  C«™- 
MU  iglveriru  cl  P]my  {Hut.  Nat.  xx,  2).  Celsius  (Ai- 
mb.  i,  393),  BoBenmUller  (Bib.  Bat.  p.  128),  and  Ge- 
•enius  (Tia.  p.  1122)  are  in  favor  of  this  eiplanstion, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  wicbont  some  reason. 
Tho  old  versions,  however,  understand  tha  cotocj-nth, 
tbe  fruit  of  nbicb  is  aboat  Che  giie  of  an  orange.  Tbe 
draaUc  medicine  in  such  general  use  is  a  preparation 
horn  this  plant.  Michaelis  (_Suppl.  Lee.  Brb.  p.  S44) 
and  Oedmann  ( ]'tm.  Sannal.  iv,  88)  adopt  tbia  expla- 


ia  Oct.  7, 


liedtbeo 
r  Leffivre, 


■t  Saumur,  and  acqured  Gi 
Hebrew  nndcr  Louis  Cappel. 
of  the  church  at  Poitiers  in  1 
office  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Mantes,  n- 
faaing  on  three  aevenl  occi 
theology  nt  Saumur.  In  1685  ha  went  to  Enatand, 
and  soon  after  to  Holland,  where  be  becaine  pastor  ■  ' 
the  Walloon  church  of  Uort  in  16S7.  In  1692  he  we: 
to  the  Univeisitj  of  Uroningen  as  profeaaor  otGrei 
and  of  theology,  and  remained  there  ontil  his  deat 
Nov.  4, 17D4.  Gousaet  advocated  a  very  difl^ntay 
tern  of  Hebrew  Rrammar  from  the  one  generally  fc 
lowed  In  Holland.  While  the  Dutch  scholars  consid- 
ered, like  Erpenius,  a  knowledge  of  Arab  and  Syriac 

" "  "  tt  in- 


s  of  tb 


1  Heh 


imparing  it  with  tbe  other 
Sbeinitic  dialects  which  arc  hut  derivatives  from  it, 
and  have  oft«n  undergone  changes  to  which  the  orig- 
inal language  remains  a  stranger.  He  considered  the 
old  versions  and  tbe  writings  of  tbe  Rabbins  as  of  lit- 
tle use  in  the  intfrpretation  of  the  O.T.  Scboltena, 
who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  bad  a  public  diiCDSiiuo 
with  Gouanet  on  that  subject,  refutes  his  views  in  bis 
OrigintM  HAraa  and  Ytlba  H  re^ia  via  hfbraizaniH. 
Gousset  wrote  largely.  We  name,  out  of  his  numerous 
work!,  the  following :  Eramtn  da  tndroiti  dt  Vaccom- 
pliliemmi  del  prophHia  di  M.  Jutiru  ijut  concemtnt  in 
ng>pul<iiiondftltmpi{Anim.ieS7.ntao):—J/aiChrwli 
Etangtliique  Vaitai  iidulifera  demonilrata  tn  eanftUa- 
tione  liM  Chizzuh  Emoma  (Anist.  1712,  Ito) :— Cmn- 
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Hn^ont  OiioJogtgva  tt  crUiqiia  imr  It  projit  ttiatt  aa. 

vdk  lertion  /ranjaite  de  la  Bibb,  pMii  ram  16M.  ag« 
ItmmdeM.  Ck.  LtctHt,  etc.  (Amst.  1S98, 12mo>,  >  i^ 
lent  Cslvinistic  attack,  accusing  Ltebat 


offavo 


expense 


Lingua  E&raiea,  etc.  (Anist.  ITOS,  r-jt. , 
Lpa.  1743,  ito)  ■.^DitpHlaiiontt  n  EpiMlolaiK  Pamii  iri 
Habraai  et  ad  Laaticum  xviii,  4  (Anist.  1712,  fol.)  :— 
Vttptrm  Groningana,  tm  amiea  de  rtbai  sacrtM  ceiik 
ftrta,  libi  varia  aacrv  Scriplura  loca  teUda  f^^^li^amt^ 
(Amst.  169S,8vo;  2d  edit.  1711,  Bvo)  :—Z>f  viva  cfa^w 
mortua  Fide,  dodrina  Jacobi  apotloli  taoiula  (Amit. 
1696,  8vo)  : — Theta  tlieologiea  de  Igperum  tntrrjirrijm- 
danm  nModo  tg>otU>liea  (at  the  end  of  the  Scitdiataa 
Ttioiogia  praclica  of  Henn.  Witsius,  GrnDini;.  ITiJ 
Svo).  SeeBayle,a;inTad>c«rHa,iil,629;  iv.'ee,"]), 
and  837 ;  Niceroo,  Mimoirei,  vols,  ii  and  x ;  Jamna) 
da  SacanU,  1702,  No.  40 ;  Uever,  Gadt.  d.  Sdkriftrr. 
IcliTuag,  vol.  Iv ;  Haog,  La  France  Pn^ftanU  ;  Hoe- 
fer,  A'otir.  Atiy.  UiniraU,  xii,  4G6  >q. 

Oonttea,  Jeut  Looia,  a  French  Rommn  CatMk 
priest  and  political  economist,  was  bom  at  "nille  b 
1740.  He  first  entered  tbe  army,  and  aocD  ttta  the 
Church.  He  was  for  a  time  curate  of  a  place  naa 
Bordeaux,  then  of  Argilliers  (Langoedoc),  wbeiv  bt 
remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revola- 
tion.    Ha  had  acquired  gnat  influence  over  tbe  dercj 


leofBi 


n  1789  ai 


the  SUtea  General.  Here,  on  Oct.  t 
1T89,  he  advocated  tbe  abolition  of  the  nsary  laws.  He 
also  seconded  the  motion  of  Talleyisnd-Peiigonl,  laib. 
op  of  Autun,  proposing  the  sale  of  the  propeitj' of  ibe 
clergy.  In  Febrtiary,  1791,  be  succeeded  Tallejiaod 
as  blsbop  of  Autun.  But  afterwards,  oppoaing  the  <i. 
cesses  of  the  Republican  party,  be  iraa  accused  of  i«- 
actionary  sympathies,  arrested,  judged,  condcoiDed, 
and  executed,  all  in  one  day,  Manh  26,  17M.  H< 
wrote  Tlthrit  dt  rimliril  dt  Fargatt.  etc.  (Paris,  17!^ 
12mo ;  2d  edit.,  with  a  Diftmte,  etc.,  1782}  -.—Prtijit  ii 
lU/orme,  on  rifiaioiu  sdiuhubi  a  FAitaMM  aaruMit 
(1790, 8vo)  ■.—Dinvart  mr  la  vaut  da  bient  du  cirrji 
(April  12, 1T90,  S\o):—Erpoii  da  Prindpei  de  la  C<m- 
atitution  civile  du  CUrgf,  par  Itt  rtjiqut  drptdit  s  TJa- 
taaiilfe  nnliomdt  (1790,  Svo) ;  tliis  latter  work  ia  andir 
a  collective  name,  hut  Goutt«a  was  its  principal  aa- 
tbor.  See  MuntitMr  uateertrl  (1783,  1790):  Qoirani, 
/n  France  litltrairt ;  Hoefer,  A'ouv.  Biog.  Gemirale,  ui, 
470.     (J.  N.  P.) 

OOTOmnient  of  Qod.    See  Theodicx. 

Oaverninent  of  tub  Hebkewb.  This  wt  shall 
here  treat  in  its  aecular  or  political  relations,  lo  br  as 
these  can  1»  severed  from  tbe  divine  ordinances  which 
underlie  them  all.     See  HonakchT. 

1.  CoRililud'onaiFann.— This  varied  materially  iu  dif- 
ferent ages.  With  the  Israelites,  as  with  all  other  u- 
tions,  unquestionably  tbe  eartleat  form  of  goveTnmett 
was  the  patriarchal,  and  it  subsistad  among  tbnn  long 
after  many  of  the  neighboring  countries  had  exchanged 
it  for  the  rule  of  kings.  The  patriarchs,  that  is,  tha 
heads  or  founders  of  families,  exercised  the  chief  power 
and  command  over  tbeir  families,  children,  anddoiiMs- 
tics,  witbout  being  responaliile  to  any  superior  autlKK- 
ity.  Such  was  tha  government  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.      So  long  aa  they  rcaided  in  the  land  ofCa. 

their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  tboy  choae  tn  Bu(G«a. 

ever  they  had  sustained  any  injury  (Gen.  xiv).  The^ 
treated  with  the  petty  kings  who  reigned  in  diSeiMI 
parts  of  Palestine  as  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  am- 
eluded  treaties  with  tbem  In  their  own  right  (Geo.  x>>, 
13,18-24;  xxi.22-S2;  xxvi,  16,  27-38;  ixii,  44~U>. 
See  Patriarch. 

The  Hebrews  having  greatly  increased  in  nimbeia 
in  Egi'pt,  it  appeared  very  evident  tbat  they  omld  net 
live  among  nations  given  to  idolatiy  withont  ranniaf 
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tba  baurd  of  becoming  inf«ctad  with  the  Mine  stII. 
Xhej  were,  ChentfoTe,  In  the  provlilence  otGod,  laeign- 
ed  to  k  particular  country,  the  axtcnt  of  which  wu  bo 
email,  rfiit  they  wen  obliged,  if  they  woold  live  iDde- 
pendeatly  of  other  natioDS,  to  give  up,  in  a  great  meaa- 
ure,  the  Ufa  of  shepherdi,  and  devote  themKlrei  to  Mg- 
Ticulture.     Besidea,  very  many  of  the  Hebrews,  dur- 
iag  their  reHidence  in  Egypt,  bad  fallen  into  idolatmuB 
habits.     These  were  to  l«  brought  back  again  I 
fcntfOledge  of  the  true  God,  and  all  were  to  bo  ei 
to  engage  in  Ihoee  undertakings  which  should  be  I 
neceaaary  for  the  support  of  the  true  religion.    A 
Moeaic  inilitation)  aim  at  the  acconi[>1isiimaDtof  tlieae 
objects,  and  the  fundamental  principle  was  this — that 
the  true  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  univan 
and  none  otiier,  ought  to  be  worsbipped.     Tu  secu 
thii  end  the  more  certainly,  God  became  king  to  t 
Hebrews.     Accordingly,  the  Und  of  Canaan,  whi 
waa  destined  to  be  occupied  by  theoi,  was  declared 
iM  the  bnd  of  Jehovah,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  kin 
and  the  Hebrews   merely  the  hereditary  occupani 
nod  promulgated,  from  the  summit  of  ftlonnt  Sinai, 
the  prominent  laws  for  the  government  of  his  people, 
coDSideivd  at  a  religioat  commnoity  (Exod.  xx)  ;  and 
these  lawa  were  afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  and 
developed  by  Hoses.     The  rewards  which  ahonld  ac- 
company the  obedient,  and  the  panlibmeuts  v  ' '  ~ 
■hould  be  the  lot  of  the  transgressor,  were  at  the 
timeBnnounced,and  the  Uebrawe  promised  by  a  solemn 
oaUi  to  obey  (Exod.  xx-xiv ;  Deat.  xxvli-sxx).    See 

In  order  to  preserve  the  true  religion,  God  governed 
tho  whole  people  by  a  striking  and  pecoliar  providence, 
which  has  rightly  been  termed  a  theocracy.  But,  al- 
though the  government  of  the  Jaws  was  a  theocrucy, 
it  was  not  destitute  of  the  usual  forms  which  exist  in 
civil  governments  among  men,  God,  it  is  true,  was 
the  king,  and  the  bigb-priest,  if  we  may  be  allowed  ao 
to  speak,  was  his  minister  of  state ;  but  still  tba  polit- 
ical affairs  were,  in  ■  great  meaanre,  under  the  disposal 
of  the  elders,  princes,  etc.  It  was  to  them  that  Hosea 
gave  the  divine  commands ;  he  determined  their  pow- 
ers, and  submitted  their  requests  to  the  divine  decision 
{Numb,  xlv,  S;  xvi,  4 ;  xxvii,  5).  Josephna  pro- 
nounced the  government  to  be  ariatocratical,  but  Low- 
man  andMichaGlis  are  in  favor  of  considering  it  a  de- 
mocracy, and  in  support  of  their  opinion  sDch  passages 
■re  exhilnted  as  the  following:  Exod.  xix,  7,  8;  xxlv, 
3-8;  Deut.  xxix,  9-U.  The  Hebrew  government, 
however,  putting  aside  its  theocrstical  feature,  wai  of 
a  mixed  form,  in  some  respects  approaching  to  a  de- 
mocracy, in  others  assuming  more  of  an  atistocratical 
character.     Sea  Tiieocract. 

In  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  government,  in  point  of 
form,  was  changed  into  a  monarchy.  The  election  of 
a  king,  however,  was  committed  to  God,  who  chose  one 
by  lot ;  so  that  God  was  still  the  ruler,  and  the  king 
the  vicegerent.  The  terms  of  the  government,  as  re. 
spected  God,  were  the  same  as  before,  and  the  same 
duties  and  principlei  ware  incnlcated  on  the  Israelites 
aa  had  been  originally  (I  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  x,  17-28).  In 
consequence  of  tho  Out  that  Saul  did  not  choose  at  all 
times  to  obey  the  commands  of  Ood,  the  kingdom  was 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  another  (1  Sam.  xiii,  i- 
U  :  XV,  1-31).  David,  throogh  the  medium  of  Samuel, 
was  selected  by  Jehovah  for  king,  who  thus  gave  a 
proof  that  he  still  retained,  and  was  dispoaed  to  exer- 
ciss,  the  right  of  appointing  the  ruler  under  him  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  1-3).  David  was  Arst  made  king  over  Ju- 
dih;  lint  as  ho  received  his  appointment  from  God, 
and  acted  under  his  authority,  the  eleven  other  tribes 
sn'unilted  to  him  (2  Sam.  v,  1-8).  The  paramount  su- 
tboiily  of  God  as  the  king  of  tho  nation,  and  his  right 
to  appoint  one  who  should  act  in  the  cspacity  of  his 
vieagerent,  are  expresslv  nvognised  in  Ih^  books  of 
Kings  and  Chnmicles.  See  Kino. 
The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 
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the  rafonnaUon  of  tbetr  ecclesiastical  and  clvU  polity 
was  aSbcted,  bj  the  two  divinely-inspired  and  pious 
governors,  Eua  and  Nehemloh ;  but  the  theocratic 
govarnmant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restored. 
The  new  temple  was  not,  as  formerly,  God's  palace; 
and  the  cloud  of  his  presence  did  not  take  possesnon 
of  it.  After  the  deaths  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the 
Jews  were  governed  by  their  high-priests,  in  subjec- 
tion, however,  to  the  Persian  kings,  to  whom  they  paid 

Islrates,  and  were  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religions.  Nearly  tbree  centuries  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity  ensued,  although  during  that 
time  they  had  passed  to  the  rule  of  the  Greeks,  until 
the  reign  of  AntiochusEpiphsnes,  king  of  Syria,  when 
they  ware  moat  cruelly  oppressed,  and  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  in  th«r  own  defence.  Under  the  able 
conduct  of  Jndas,  snmamed  Maccabams,  and  bis  val- 
iant brothera,  the  Jews  maintained  a  religious  war  for 
twenty-iix  years  with  five  successive  kings  of  SjTia; 
and  oiler  destroying  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
of  their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  Snally  established 
the  independence  of  their  country,  and  the  royal  station 
of  their  own  fiimily.  This  illustrious  house,  whose 
princes  united  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  (heir 
own  persons,  administered  tho  affairs  of  the  Jews  dur- 
ing a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years ;  im- 
tildisputesariaingbetwoenUyrcanuallandhishrotll- 
cr  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romana 
under  Pompcy.who  captured  Jemealem,  and  reduced 
Judci  to  tba  rank  of  a  dependent  kingdom,  B.C.  G9. 
See  Jkwb. 

3.  EjemHnt  Dttpotim, — The  orgam  through  which 
these  various  forms  of  administration  were  exhibited 
always  partook  of  that  absolute  and  arbitrary  charac- 
ter, Inth  in  their  appointment  and  their  exerciae,  which 
prevails  among  Eastern  nations.  The  government  of 
the  Israelitlsh  state  under  the  monarchy  was,  so  far  as 
we  can  understand  its  political  orgauiralion,  very  sim. 
pie,  and  in  its  principal  features  analogous  to  modem 
Oriental  forma  (see  Paulsen,  Die  Rt^nmg  Morgaii- 
fovfrr,  Altona,  1765,  vol.  i).  The  king,  not  simply  the 
central  Sgote,  but  more  properly  the  embodiment  of 
civil  power,  had  aroond  blm  as  advisers  and  supreme 
exBOUlors  of  his  commands  several  "counsellors,"  or 
D-<:f3^  (2  Sam.  xv,12;  1  Chron.  zxvii,  92;  1  Kings 
xil,  2),  at  whose  bead  stands  almost  always  tlie  chan> 
cellor,  ^^Sro,  "recorder,"  whose  chief  doty,  bow> 
ever,  was  that  of  historiographer  (comp.  2  Kings  six, 
IS,  S7),  and  who  Is  immediately  recoKnised  aa  the 
prime  minister,  sncb  as  is  to  this  day  the  organ  of 
raral  communication  in  Persia  (see  Chaudln,  Voyagi, 
v,'258).  Co-ordinate  with  him  proliably  stood  the 
"scribe,"  "ifib,  or  state  (cabinet)  secretary  (2  Sam. 
viii,  17;  xx,~S6;  2  Kings  xvi  I  i,  18;  lix,  2;  xxil,  3, 
10  sq. ;  Jer.  xxxvl,  ID).  Sometimes  we  find  several 
of  these  offlcers  mentioned  as  existing  at  the  same 
time  (1  Kings  iv,  S);  their  bureau  is  calleil  "the 
scribe's  chamber,"  IBBn  rSCfe  (Jt.  xxxviil,  12). 
By  the  side  of  this  officer  was  also  the  prafect  of  the 
palace,  n^Bll  b?  ^CSt,  whose  functions,  however, 
were  not  entirely  conflneilbi  the  royal  household  (such 
as  commissions  and  messages,  2  Kings  Xviii,  ID  sq. ; 
xix,  4,  8;  Nsh.  i,  11),  but  who  was  also  employed  m 

Jer.  xxxvi,  3),  and  often  assumed  a  high  dc):ree  of 
importance  (Isa.  xilil,  15  sq.),  as  be  then  became  an 
officer  of  marked  rank  (l'^«  ''"  modem  migHT-di/ino'). 
Sometimes  a  prophet  enjoyed  tbe  conBdence  of  the 
kinj;  as  extraordinary  civil  couTVSellor,  and  grew  inSo- 
cntial  as  "the  king's  friend,"  I^Vin  7^  (a  title  of 
most  trusty  minister  or  prime  viiier  En  the  moderD 
East;  see  Gesenius,  nnnmenf.  on  Isa.  xxli,  Ifi;  PbdI- 
sen,  Refprr.  p.  286),  such  as  Nathan  under  David  and 
Solomon,  and  Isaiah  under  Ueiekiah.    The  SDpetior 
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ftmctionariea  appMi  ander  the  kingi  to  h4ve  conduct- 
ed tbe  civil  sdminittiHtion.  It  wts  the  dutj  of  tlM 
priesU  mod  Lovius  to  ore  Tor  tbe  munMnanca  of 
Juatice  (Deut.  xvil,  8  sq.)-  Tbe  king  himielf  ren- 
dered decUions  in  the  highest  cuar,  not  seldom  in  le« 
wnghty  causes,  or  even  altogether.  See  Tbiau  Ai 
officer*  of  the  exchequer,  at  leiat  ao  fir  as  to  provide 
fijr  tbe  wants  ot  llie  royal  kitchen,  ander  Solomon, 
twelve  coniml>Bii>ners  were  appointed  (1  Klngi  iv,  7 
tq.).  Besides,  eacli  liranch  of  the  rojra!  household  or 
setalilisbinent,  tbe  domHias  and  manors,  bad  their  par- 
ticular Buperintcniient.  See  Fdrvbtob.  All  tbesa 
conatitate  together,  h  we  maj  say,  the  regal  boatil  or 
court.  On  the  other  band,  under  tlie  560  officials  oT 
Solomon  alluded  to  in  I  Kinga  Ix,  '23  must  be  reckoned 
nnder-officera.otwbose  department  of  service  wo  kihTw 
nothing  further.  Among  these  intennediile  jariadic- 
tiona  oie,  at  all  events,  included  tho  lieutenant!  of 
provinces,  rSs^lon  ^ib  {"  princes  of  tbe  provinces," 
1  Kings  XX,  14  eq.,  1.  q.  diatrict-anperintcDdcnts),  wbo 
■re  tirat  mentioned  under  Abab  of  Israel.  In  con- 
junction with  them  may  be  closaiAed  tbe  municipal 
(rflcers,  Ibe  eldera  and  magnstea  of  cities,  to  whom 
were  addressed  and  wbo  executed  the  royal  beheste 
(1  Kings  xxi,  S ;  S  Kings  x,  1).  See  Old  Uek.  The 
oldesl  and  leading  men  oribe  tribes  (q.  v.)  also  formed 
k  kind  of  national  represenuitives.  The  scribes  (q.  v.) 
farther  had  a  certain  offlcidt  position.  See  Govebhob. 
Under  the  Cbaldcsn  rule,  Gedalisb  (q.  v.)  appears 
u  governor  (^^i^  of  desolated  and  depopulated  Judaa 
(2  Kings  XXV,  23),  which  after  this  time  became,  in 
oonnectioa  wiUi  Egypt,  Cislu-Syria,  and  Pbtsnicla,  a 
mere  sucrapy  of  the  Babylonian  em[dra  (Berosus,  in 
Josephus,  Aal.  X,  11, 1).  The  Persian  court  commit- 
tod  all  the  proviocea  lying  west  of  the  Euphntei  lo 
■straps,  n-iing  (Ezra  viii,  36;  Neb.  ii,  9^  associated 
with  whom  for  civil  administration  was  a  government- 
al chamber,  with  chancellor,  secretary,  and  assessors 
(Ezra  iT,  8,  9).  Yet  the  same  tHIe,  rmo  (1.  <l.patlUi\ 
was  alao  boms  by  tbe  (Jewish)  pnefects  of  the  new 
Istaelitlsh  colony  (Ezra  vi,  T  J  Neb.  *ii,  11,  ISj  comp. 
Hag-i,  1, 14 ;  ii,  S,  21),  which  it  had  over  Its  own  peo- 
ple, exclusive  of  tho  circuit  or  ministerial  oflicecs 
(Neh.  iii,  9, 14,  Ifi,  etc.),  municipal  officUls,  or  d-<»p 
(Neb.  ii,  16;  iv,  19;  v,  7,  etc.),  and  Judges  (Ezra  vil, 
26).  See  TikshathaH.  Bcsidea  the  Psralon  civil 
fnnctionatiea,  there  were  likewise  in  the  snbject  terri- 
tories tax-commissioners  or  treasury-officers  appoint 
•d,  K»^3tt  (Eira  vil,  SI),  and  under  their 
forestllieeper  (Neb.  Ii,  8).  During  the  Se! 
Ian  rule  Judiea  belonged,  wbUs  deir  relations  were 
peaceful,  lo  the  precinct  of  a  general  or  arpanfyui  of 
Phnnicia  sod  Coele-Syria  (2  Uacc.  iii,  G;  tv,  4^  viii, 
8),  wbo  was  a  provincial  officer  endowed  with  dvil 
and  ndlitary  jnrudiction.  The  administration  of  the 
reTeDDS  was  intrusted  to  special  functionaries  (_2  Mace. 
Ill,  S;  1  Hacc.  X,  41 ;  xiii,  ST).  The  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  flnances,  however,  was  in  the  bands  of -*- - 
royal  chamberlain  (2  Mace,  iii,  7  sq.).  DurinR 
government  of  Antiocbus  Epipbancs  wb  And  military 
appointees  (1  Mace,  vii,  8)  and  extraordinary  commis- 
sioners (1  Macci,  eS;  ii,113;  2  Hacc.  v,  22)  In  JudKS. 
Daring  the  contests  for  the  throne  between  Demetrius 
Soter  and  Alexander,  the  Jewish  high-priests  still  re- 
blned  the  dignity  of  vaspsUcbiefs  over  Judaia  (1  Mace, 
x).  and  Jews  were  introaled  with  executive  authority, 
even  beyond  tbe  limits  of  (hst  territory  (1  Mncc.  il, 
69).  Simon  van  al.foliite  hereditary  prince  over  Jii- 
dns.  and  held  also  the  right  of  coinsKe  (1  Mace.  xv). 
In  all  this  period,  as  well  aa  eariier  under  the  Egyp- 
tian dominion,  the  imposts  were  not  nnfrequently 
farmed  oat  to  the  hinb-priests.  or  to  wealthy  Jews  (1 
Maoc.  xU  2S;  xlii,  15;  Joaepbn»,  Ant.  xlli.  4,  4  aq., 
18),  which  brought  them  into  close  connection  with  tbe 
Bj-al  fuoctionariea,  and  even  conferred  upon  them  a 
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ivil  mttler*.      Sre  At. 


For  the  go<renment  of  Judaia  nndar  tbe  Bcaiau. 
see  BoKur  Empibe. 

8.  Demacrntic  Pmeen, — Notwithstanding  tbe  apfar- 
entiy  nnlimited  and  independent  authority-  of  Ibnc 
different  kinds  of  nilers,  the  Helirew  peoplr,  espenal- 
ly  during  the  earlier  and  purer  ages  of  tbe  cKnunan- 
wealth,  reserred  to  themselves  a  large  measnre  of  di- 
rective or  vetatoiy  and  magisterial  InflneDce,  which 
enabled  tbe  popular  will  to  express  itself  on  all  gnai 
emergencies,  and  even  in  minor  points,  in  a  clew  tai 
decided  manner,  through  rcgalatly  constitated  ihia- 
nels,  tbe  general  assembly  or  the  select  committee. 

The  supreme  political  body  of  the  Hetovw  riatiae. 
duly  met  in  congress,  ia  designated  in  tbe  pfiipBal  by 
two  words  of  nearly  equal  freqaency  in  U>e  aoawd 
writing,  n'^t,cdaA',{nna  iy,  loappoail,tlait  lohrnf 
tegUktr;  and"  \n^,  kaiaT,  tnm  bn^,  L  q.  EaX.Ir,  tt 
coKBoie  (Sept.  >nXi|ifta,  ttwayiuyii ;  Vulgate,  C—zre- 
gatia,Ctrtiu,  Ecdaid).  The  phrase  "  tabernacle  of  tbe 
CaHjp'tgalioa,"  boTevar,  which  so  fluently-  occnrs  ■■ 
indicating  IheplcKe  of  meeting,  is  described  bj  ncitbet 
of  these  woids,  but  by  19113  [briit] ;  the  versions  no- 
siatently  mark  the  difference  also,  the  Sept.  iDrariaMr 
translating  this  pbrase  by  ^  nTitvij  to?  fuipn>piin;  aad 
the  Vulg.  by  /abenuKitlaiii  latimomi ;  mlthaaf^  wbsa 
tbs  word  17113  occurs  without  tbe  Vnx  (as  in  Nnnb. 
xvi,  2),  It  has  somewhst  of  the  Bmbiguity  of  the  Latm 
Cuiia.  which  equally  well  signifies  the  Hmote  and  tbe 
SenaltJuKU,  In  tills  passage  "^'fO  is  tranalatad  by 
BouX^  and  Tempui  Condliii  in  many  other  pasaage* 
the  word  ia  variously  rendered,  but  generally  bears 
reference  too  Kf  (jbm orji/oce,  e.  g,  in  Lam.  i,  1&,A.T. 
renders  It  attenb^;  but  in  ii,  G,place  ff  attrmilif  aad 
the  Sept,  and  Vulgate  are  equallj  capn- 
■nd  ttmpm  standing  in  Lam.  i,  15,  aad 
to^>r^,  taiernaaitiBH  and  fativitat  in  ii,  6.  This  word 
1S19  is  tbe  most  frequent  original  equivalent  of  ear 
noun  "congregation."  Apart  ftran  !>nK (tabemacle), 
it  has  a  highly  generic  sense,  including  all  tbe  lieSy  as- 
semblies of  the  Jews. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  not  nnlike  U« 
Servian  constitution  of  the  Roman  people  (Arnold's 
fiiffoiTr  o/£oin<,  i, 'D),  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  fiiM 
received  a  twofold  organiiation,  aSitary  as  well  as  pa- 
litical  (comp.  E:cod.  xii,  51 ;  Numb,  i,  3,  and  tbnwgh- 
out;  Numb.  xxvl,S;  and  1  Chron.  vii,  4  and  40.  St* 
also  Lowman's  KntrtalioB  on  At  CirU  Gcvrrwmtat  ef 
(ArAeirevt,p.ie9,186,etc.).  Tbe  classiflcation  of  tbe 
people  is  very  clearly  indicated  In  Josh,  vii,  14-18.  (1.) 
The  Tribe.  (MS^  or  U30)  was  divided  into  dans,  fester 
A.  V.  "families,"  ninDCIS.  (2.)  Each  MMpadaA 
comprised  a  number  orjiiiRst>o,Antb.Vers."lioaaes,'' 
O'^riS.  (8.)  Each  D^3  or  "house"  was  made  np  of 
qualified  "men,"  fit  for  military  as  well  as  politkst 
service,  being  twen^  years  old  and  upward  (Numb.  i. 
S),  Tbe  word  which  describes  the  Individual  membCT 
of  tbs  body  politic,  laS  (piur.  B^ias),  b  very  signifr 
I  cant  \  for  It  means  nr  a  roiore  rftclas  (Gescnios,  Tkm. 
'  i.  262), "  a  man  of  valor,"  fFom  13t,  to  It  Unmg  (Pant. 
I  BA.  IFivMA.  i,  289;  Hder,  HA^^Won.  W.A.  f.  251). 
!  Now  it  was  the  organic  union  of  tbe  twelve  trlta 
'  which  constituted  In  Ibe  highest  and  tmat  sense  tbe 
,  rn^,  or  Vn]?,  i.  e.  "Congregation,"  convened  duly  fiv 
\  a  competent  purpose  (Kurti,  Witt.  Old  Cant.  H.  lO). 
As  with  the  Greeks  tbere  was  an  an/iia,  and  with  tlit 
Latins  a  Z>niiirNi(io  Ognlit,  m  there  were  anndry  faalb 
which  deprived  a  kmte-io™  Israelite  (TnTJt,  Sept.  ai- 
Tox^'^y,  Vulg.  iad^/tna ;  or  DX.  df  iX^,  crnt,  is  Deut 
i,  16)  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  notioBal  aa- 
sembl7(B«s  DeaLxxiil,l-S  [eomp.wia  Meb.xii^l' 
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dj:  «lM>£zad.xli,17, 19;  xxz,  SS,88:x] 
vii,  20,  21, 85,  47 ;  xvii,  i,  9, 10, 14 ;  ivili, 
XX,  8,  8, 17,  18  5  XXX,  8,  6, 17, 18 ;  nxU,  I 
Namb.  ix,  IS ;  xr,  81 ;  xix,  30).  On  the  othar  hand, 
tha  franchiw  er  aeiUu  wu  coaferrad  (with  cartain  tx- 
csptioiu,  such  aa  ure  mantioiwd  in  Daot.  xsUi,  8)  no 
tormgnen,  D"''l»  (A.  V,  "  BtnngerB ;"  Sept  irpooq\i>- 
rati  V alg. petgrini),  after  they  hid  qualified 
■elVBt  by  circiunciBiim  (Ezod.  xU,  19;  Le7.  zi 
Deut.  xxii,  11,  comp.  with  laa.  Ivi,  6, 7). 

Tbe  above  worda,  ezpreuive  of  the  national  congre- 
gation, someUmea  imply  (1)  a  mealing  of  the  whole 
nuuu  of  the  people ;  aometimea  (3)  ■  congreaa  of  dapu- 
tlea  (Jahn'a  Htbrea  Republic,  p.  243).  (1.)  At  flnt, 
when  tbe  whole  nation  dwelt  in  tenta,  in  their  mign- 
tioa.from  Egypt  to  Canaan  under  tbe  immediate  com- 
mand or  the  great  legislator,  the  Congregation 
to  have  comprised  eveiy  qualified  laraelila  who  had 
the  right  of  a  peraonal  preience  and  vote  in  Um  cod- 
Kresa.  In  Exod.  xxxv,  1,  thia  ample  asHmbly 
ilCnatwl  l)K'ni;p7  ^]^  O'lS'SS,  (ia  alire  ComgregatiM 
v/tix  SoHt  of' Jtrati  (wmrn  Buyayaiyj^  viiv  'lapaijX., 
ammt  titrbaJUionim  Imiet),  Similarly  in  Num.  xxrii, 
I»,  tba  phnaa  la  n^jn*^;,  off  Ma  CongrrgaHim  (jraaa 
4  mnnrjayi),  ommi  amltUuih),  while  in  Ler.  zvi,  IT  we 
bsTo  ^tl^iaf  ^n;;-^^,  lAa  attire  anemblg  of  firoft 
iiraoaaBrttjwyij'iiipa/j\,tniietTtiaailm  Iirofli.  We 
would  have  no  diflliulty  in  anppoaing  tbat  every  mem- 
lier  of  the  Edai  was  present  at  such  meetinga  aa  theae, 
Id  the  liretime  of  Uosca  and  before  the  natioa  waa  dU- 
paraed  throughout  ita  aettlemenU  in  Canaan,  were  It 
not  that  we  occaaionalty  find,  in  later  times,  an  equal- 
ly ample  dealgnation  uaod,  when  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nation  coald  have  aaaembled  at  one  place 
of  meeting ;  e.  g,  in  Josh.  xxii.  12,  where  "  the  whole 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Isnei"  ia  mentioned ; 
and  again  still  later,  aa  at  the  dedication  at  Solomon'a 
Temple  in  1  Kino-a  viii,  Mj  2Chron.i,6.  (2.)  From 
tbiaimpoaaibilityof  personal  (ttandanee  in  tha  nation- 
al congregatioD,  wa  should  expect  to  find  a  repnmibi- 
fuK  conatitotion  provided.  Accordingl}',  in  Numb,  i, 
IG,  we  read  of  persons  called  nnsn  ■'Snl]3,  not,  aa  in 
the  A.  v.,  "renowned  of  the  Congregation,"  but  ifoi 
be  tallal  lo  lit  CoHgrtgatim  (Michaelia,  Lav  afifi 
i,  S30).  In  ivi,  2,  they  are  ttill  mote  explicitly  styled 
n?io''!<npn^5->»-i-3,i.e.ei^-e/>o/ttsCmj™jQ(iMi 
wko  an  called  lo  Ike  CamleiUioit  (itiiyicAijroi  0ov\^,  g» 
Umpore  eomiiii  vvcabanhiry  While  in  Exod.  xxxvili, 
36  occur*  the  phrase  rnsn  ^iipD,  that*  drpnled  lo  Ike 
anemblg,  which  exactly  descril 
Froni  Joih.  xxiil,  2,  and  xxiv,  1,  it  would  appear  that 
theao  depniiea  were— <1)  "Tho  alders"  (called  'Jpl 
mrn,  "oideraoflho  Congregation,"  in  Lev.  iv,  "' 
•a  if  deputed  thereto  ;  and  "eldera  oflaraeVar 
tbe  |»ople,"  aa  if  representing  them  and  nominate 
them  (Dent,  i,  IB).  (2)  "  The  heads,"  0->ti»l, 
"  tbe  princea  of  the  tribea"  (Nnmti.  t,  4,  16^  and  the 
ciiiefaofthe Vi(4;iacA(itA,or"famiUes"(]  '   ' 

tS)  "The  Judges;"  not,  of  course,  the  extraordinary 
mien,  beginning  with  Othniel,  but  the  D^acfej,  refer- 
red as  in  Dent,  ivi,  18,  stationed  in  every  great  city, 
and  summoned  probably  aa  ex^ffieio  membera  to  the 
congregation.  (■l)"ThBofflcers"(0*>1BiO,ypi»;i/iari!c, 
magiMtri;  whom  Jahn  calla  genealo^^,  and  GcMnios 
vuvutralu),  whether  central,  aa  in  Numb,  xi,  16,  or 
provincial,  aa  in  Dcut  xvi,  18,  These  four  classea  of 
men,  in  addition  to  official  duties,  seem  lo  have  had 
attached  to  their  offices  tba  prenigalive  of  representing 
their  countrymen  at  tha  national  convention  or  Edak. 
Wo  have  not  claaaed  among  theae  delegates  either  tbe 
"  Jetbronian  pnefecta"  (Exod.  xvlii,  15;  Dent,  i,  18- 
W)  or  tha  seventy  eldera  (Nnmb.  xl,  IS),  for  they  were 
Bmknbtedly  included  already  in  one  or  other  of  the 
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normal  elasaea  (comp.  Numb,  xi,  16,  and  Dent,  i,  16). 
The  members  of  the  Congregation  were  convened  l>y 
tlie  ruler,  or  judge,  or  king,  for  tbe  time  hmng ;  e.  g. 
by  MoaeB,p(u>Hii,'  by  Joshua  (xxtii,  1,  2>;  probably 
by  tbe  high-priest  (Judgea  xx,  27, 28)  i  frequently  1^ 
the  kings — by  David  (1  Chron.  xiii,  2),  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  viii,  6,  etc.),  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xi, 

4,  B),  by  Uezekiah  (3  Chron.  xxi,  2),  probably  by 
the  Tirshathaha  afterwarda  (see  Ezra  x,  8,  9, 12),  and 
by  Jndaa  Maccabanis  (1  Hacc.  iii,  42-46).  Tbe  pUce 
of  meeting  waa  at  tbe  door  of  tbe  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation ;  sometimea,  however,  some  other  place 
of  celebrity  waa  aelected,  aa  Sbecbem  by  Joahua  (xxiv, 
i)  ;  Hlipeh  (Judg.  XX,  I);  Beiek  by  Saul;  and  Gilgal 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xi,  8,  Ifi). 

Aa  long  Bi  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  wil. 
demesB,  the  Edaks  were  convened  by  the  sound  of  ail- 
vertmmpelf.  From  Numb,  x,  2-4,  it  appears  that  tbe 
blowing  of  one  trumpet  only  waa  the  ugnalfora  mare 
select  conventian,  composed  only  of  tbe  heads  of  the 
ilitkpackiilk  and  tha  princea  of  the  tril>e8 ;  whereas 
when  both  trampels  sounded  the  larger  congregationa 
met.  But  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  when  thia 
mod*  of  eummons  wanld  be  clearly  inefTectnat,  the 
congregations  aeem  to  have  been  convened  by  measen. 
gera(Judg.xx,l,12i  1  Sam.  xi,  7,8). 

As  to  tbe  powera  and  authority  of  the  congregation 
—it  was  not  a  IrgMatiM  body  (Conringius.  IH  Rep. 
Hebr.  sec  10,  p.  216).  The  divine  law  of  Moses  had 
already  foreeloaad  all  lyitlalim,  properly  so-called; 
there  was  only  room  for  by-Iawa  (Sherlock,  Z>WMrt.  Hi, 
817).  Nor  was  tho  tazinff  power  within  tbe  compo- 
tency  of  the  Israelite  EdaA:  "the  national  revcnuea 
of  tlie  state  were  so  settled  in  the  tithes  and  other  «t 
ferlngs,  and  there  being  no  soldiery  in  pay,  all  holding 

for  now  or  occasional  taiei ;  ao  that  the  Hebrew  par- 
liament cDuid  have  no  buaineas  cither  to  make  new 
laws  or  to  raise  money"  (Lowman,  Dltterl.  p.  136). 
But  there  was,  for  all  that,  B  lurge  residue  of  authority, 
which  BufflcienCly  guaranteed  tb*  national  autonomy. 
(1)  The  divine  law  itself  was  deliberately  aobmitted 
to  the  Edah  for  acceptance  or  rejection  (Exod.  xii,  B> 

5,  and  xxiv,  8).  (2)  Their  chiefs  were  submitted  to 
(his  body  on  appointment  for  its  approval;  e.  g.  Joshua 
(Numb,  xxvil,  19)  ;  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  24} ;  Saul  again, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi,  15)^  David 
(2  Sam.  V,  1-3);  Solomon  (1  Cliran.  ixix,  22) ;  so  the 
later  kinga— we  take  as  an  instance  Joasb  (2  Chron. 
xxiii,  B).      (3)  The  Edak  aeema  to  have  the  power 

Jonathan's  case,  whe^e  "lie  niaie"  was  not  by  force 
or  violence,  but  by  conaUtutional  power  ['TB^  carriei 
witb  it  the  idea  of  authority],  1  Sam.  xtv,  44,  45).  (4) 
As  in  parliament,  if  it  bod  not  actually  the  prerog. 
ative  of  making  peace  and  war,  It  possessed  the  power 
of  checking,  by  diaappnbation,  the  executive  author- 
ity (aee  Josh.  Ix,  IB  ;  comp,  with  ver.  18).  In  later 
times,  indeed,  the  prince  aeema  to  have  laid  questions 
of  foreign  alliance,  etc.,  before  the  eonnreaalion,  either 
for  deliberation  or  approbation,  or  both  (see  tbe  case 
of  Simon  HaccabBUi  in  1  Mace,  xiv,  18-28-).  (5)  But 
in  the  abaence  of  a  ruler,  the  EdtA  ilaelf  apparent 
ly  decided  an  war  or  peace  (Judg.  xx,  1, 11-14 ;  olao 
xxi,  13-20).  (6)  The  congregatinn  was  a  high  court 
of  appeal  in  eaaea  of  life  and  death  (Numb,  xixv,  12, 
24,  36).  (7)  Capital  pnnlthment  was  not  inflicted 
without  the  cogniiance  of  the  iJioA,  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  waa  one  of  It*  functions  (Lev.  xxiv,  10- 
14 ;  Numb.  iv.  82-86).  Laatty,  tbe  congregation  waa 
consulted  by  Heiekiah  and  Joaiah  in  their  piaua  en- 
deavors to  restore  rell(^n  (SChron.  xxx,  3-4 ;  ixiiv, 
39).  When  David  mentiana  bis  "  praises  in  tba  great 
mgregadon"  pT  ilT^,  P»a.  xxii,  20,  etc.),  it  Is  prob- 
ity in  reference  lo  hia  "composition  of  Paalms  for  tbe 
use'  of  the  larBelitisIi  Church,  and  the  eMabliahment 
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ID  lU  full  splendor  of  tba  clioral  Lcvitical  tcrvks" 
(Tbnipp,  Pmo.  i,  141),  in  all  whicb  b<  would  r«|uirs 
und  obtain  the  co-opeTation  and  Bftnclion  of  the  Edak. 
After  tbe  rejection  of  the  theocratic  cooatitution  by 
Jeroboam,  the  congiegitioQ  Bocnetimea  receivea  a  more 
limited  designatioo,  e.  e-  pViilT'a  ^'^isri"''?,  "All 
tbe  CongregatioD  of  JenaaltiH"  (2  Chron.  ixx,  2), 
and  rnin^  ^rip'^S-  "A"  ""  Congregation  of  Jo- 
dah,"  jrSa'a  i}  tiAAijs.'a  'loiia  (ver.  25).  Tbe  phraie 
"Congregation  of /woe/"  la  used,  indeed,  twice  Intbia 
Later  period  (aee  2  Chnm.  xxjv,  6,  aad  xxx,  2S);  bat 
In  the  former  paisage  the  ezprsssion  directly  reTera  to 
the  original  inatitntion  of  Motea,  and  ip  the  Utter  to 
the  company  whom  Hexekiah  innW  mit  ijfikt  «eigk- 
hvt-iag  kingiiam  lu  attend  his  panorer.     See  CoMUKii> 

i.IMrratvTt.—SaeauiCrilieiBibUei,va\.i;  Cooring, 
DtpoSHea  Htbraonm  (HelmHtadC,  1648);  Canaua.Ce 
r^Mka  Btbraorm  (Leyden,  1617 ;  Cur.  lS6fl ;  with 
Hotel  by  Nicolai,  Layd.  1705) ;  Dletricb,  Dtjurt  tt  ita- 
(H  Jadaonm  (Marb.  IMS,  1661);  HOlInunn,  StaaU- 
ver/a—mg  dtr  Iirodilm  (LpE.  1834) ;  Leidekker,  An- 
tiqailaiti  Judrronm  (Amat.  1701);  id.  De  varia  repui- 
ScaZ/ffrrmw.  (ib,  1710);  Lowman,  CTrU  CownwMiX o/" 
Ou  Htbrrta  (Ixind.  1740,  with  an  appendix,  ib.  1741)  ; 
Menocbe,  De  rtpublica  Hehraonm  (Par.  1648);  Paal- 
lom,  De  eiritatt  Jadaorum  (Berlin,  1803) ;  Heimer,  D« 
Kpuifioi  HdmtOTwn  (Havn.  1G5T) ;  Beiake,  Thtocratia 
{Jena,  1870) ;  Sigonina,  De  repubtka  HAraonm  (F.  a. 
M.  Ia85 :  alao  in  hii  ^nno^.  et  Atidq.  Leydeu,  1701) ; 
Welch,  MooanAie  der  UibrdeT  (from  the  Spanish  of 
Tine.  Marques  do  S.  Philippe,  NUrob.  n.  d.  a.  I.  vol.  i)  j 
Webner,  Dt  rrpMka  Hdiraonm  (Titemb.  16&7). 

Ctovemor,  a  term  used  by  the  A.T.  to  denote  va- 
rioDB  degrees  of  authority  and  power:  absolute  and 
limited,  acquired  by  birth  or  by  election,  military  and 
civil.  The  numeroua  and  mostly  rague  original  tenna 
are  found  in  other  passagca  translated  by  "ruler," 
"chief,"  "prince,"  "captain,"  etc. 

J,  "fSJ,  Bi^W  (Phron.  133,  KISJ;  Ar.Bq/kl,-  Syr. 
ni^/idai  from  133,  a  verb  only  used  in  Hiph.  andHopb. 
<Q  the  signification  of  to  tell).  The  original  meaning 
of  this  root  ia  to  rw,  to  become  conB{Hcuous,  visible,  to 
be  in  front  (comp.  133),  prnto,  tortttien,  to  lead,  to  be 
ftnt  (compare  Germ, /■ari(  =  prince).  The  noun  T'M, 
therefore,  denotes  a  promnejU  pereonage.  whatever  his 
capacit}-,  and  is  used  of  a  chief  or  prvfect,  "governor" 
of  the  ro}-al  palace,  Airikam  (SChron.xxviil,?;  com- 
pare I  Kinga  iv,  6 ;  Isa.xsii,15;  oiciii^uoc, chamber- 
buD,  Secretary  of  state),  whose  power(n91^aa)  Seems 
to  have  been  very  considerable  (compare  Iso.  siii,  SI 
sq.  "Shebnah  ...  a  nail  to  the  throne"),  and  who, 
tt  would  appear,  was  diatioKuished  from  the  other 
cnurt  oBlcers  by  a  particnlacl;-  brilliant  uniform  (gir- 
dle and  robe),  and  to  whose  inaignia  belonged  a  key 
worn  over  the  shoulder.  In  a  wider  senae  the  word 
is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  Temple  :  Aiariab,  the 
hi^pricBt,  "rulerof  tlKhouaeof&)d"  (1  Chron.  Ix, 
11 !  comp.  2  Chron.  xxii,  18) :  Pashur,  "chief  gover- 
nor of  the  house  of  God"  (Jer.  XX,  1);  further,  to  the 
"leader  of  tbe  Aaronitea,"  Jehoiodah  (1  Chron.  xii. 
27).  Again,  it  is  used  of  the  keeper  of  the  aacred 
treasury,  "  Sliebuel,  ruler  of  the  treasures"  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24);  of  tbechieftiinsofB  tribe,  "  Zebadiab,  tbe 
ruler  of  the  house  of  Judah"  (2  Chron.  xix,  11) ;  of 
the  "captains"  of  tbe  army  (1  Chron.  xiii,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  21);  of  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  the  heir-ap- 
parent, "Abijab,  tbe  son  of  Maachah  [tbe  chief],  to  be 
ruler  among  his  brethren"  (2  Chron,  xi,  22).  It  is 
Anally  applied  to  the  king  himself:  to  Saul  (A.  Vers, 
"anoint  bim  to  be  captain,"  1  Sam.  ii,  16,  etc.).  to 
"Meaaiah  [ihe  Anointed],  the  Prince"  (Dan.  Ii,  2fi, 
etc.).  In  the  plural  the  word  occurs  in  the  more  gen- 
eral sense  of  aristocracy,  "  Nobles"  (Prov.  vlli,  16). 
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The  Taiprai  Tender*  CrPSt^S,  "their  jndgaa,"  b; 
-pirPT^MOi  and  in  the  Talmud  KTiSS  ia  uaed  pu>- 
bolically  for  "leader  of  a  Bock."  "  When  tba  abe^ 
hard  ia  angry  with  his  flock  he  gives  it  a  blind  leader" 
(Soto  K.  (i!)— a  corrupt  generatbn  to  which  God  wp- 
pcrints  a  bad  king,  How  Car  tbt  Talmadickl  ii«  it 
1U,  in  tbe  sense  of  "  flagellate"  (/tu.  G2)  and  of  "ex- 
tend" (fioia  Ma,  74),  may  be  connected  with  tkc  >c>- 
tion  of  supremacy,  reign,  we  cannot  decide  btrm. 

2.  KtOS,  nan'  (n^m  tttCl,  to  carry,  lift  op;  lit. 
roiKd^  exalted,  elected ;  Sept.  ijyst'pritvoc,  apx^r),  ■ 
word  applied  to  the  chiel^  <^  the  familiea  of  whicb  a 
tribe  was  composed  (Numb,  lii,  24.  BO,  S2,  3!> ;  zvi.  t. 
etc. ;  as  many  as  250  on  one  occasion,  Korab.  xvi.  3>i 
and  who,  as  deputies  (commonera)  at  the  NatiMul  A>- 
semlily,  are  also  called  Aiuu  of  the  congref^tion.  or 
Ifaiii  of  Israel  (elected,  called  to  tbe  otiembly).  Bw 
it  was  alio  used  of  the  twelve  sDpieme  chieTe  of  the 
tribes  themselves  (Numb.  ii.  3  sq. ;  vil,  S  sq. ;  iii.  IB, 
etc.).  Both  these  dignities,  the  cbiefdom  of  m  Ciniij 
as  well  as  that  of  a  tribe,  would  appear  to  iiave  bees 
elective — corresponding  to  the  word  Cf^S — not  bcred- 
iUry,  as  Uicbaeliaaud  Winer  hold.  The  A'aai  of  Ja- 
dah,  e.  g.  Kahshon  ben-Aminadab,  does  not  deseeod 
from  tba  flnt  line  of  tbe  tribe  (Nnmb.  ii ;  compafc  1 
Chron.  ti,  S,  10).  Tho  Aori  of  Isuchar,  again,  is  caR- 
ed  Nathaniel  licn-Shuar.  a  name  not  found  among  tbe 
eldest  soi.B  of  tbia  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii,  1-3).  FinaDr. 
in  tbe  table  of  the  f/iutM—no  doubt  the  chiefa  of  tie 
Iriba — to  whom  the  division  of  the  Promised  L^nd 
was  introsted  by  Uoses  at  his  death,  no  son  of  tbe  A'o- 
lU  of  the  desert  occurs  (Munk,  PaUil.  p.  194).  KC": 
u  further  employed  for  generals,  under  a  bead  (SIt~), 
1  Cbroo.  vii,  40 ;  of  Abraham,  a  Xaii  of  God,  a.  tniekty 
abeik;  for  non-ltraeUUsh  "princee:"  of  the  Hidian- 
ites  (Josh,  xiii,  21),  and  of  the  Ilivites  (Shecbna) 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  2).  On  the  Maccabiean  coiua  Simeao 
is  called  "A'ori  of  Israel."  A'cin  was  also  Ihe  official 
name  of  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  (under  «)n«i 
stood  the  "  tether  of  the  tribunal,  or  vii^- president"). 
whose  seat  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventy-one  menk- 
bers  (Hsim.  Jad.  Chat,  xlv,  Sgrn.  i). 

a.  1''p™,  paindf  (from  IpO,  to  appoinf),  an  o^for, 
official,  magialRle,  spplied  to  the  ecclesiastiail  dele- 
gate of  the  high-priert,  who,  together  with  tbe  king's 
scribe,  had  to  empty  the  cheit  containing  the  ontri- 
bution  to  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  11) ;  to  tbe  Le> 
vitea  (Neb. xi,  22);  to  the  "chief"  ofihe  TeaipIa(Jer. 
XX,  i,  2);  to  "officer*  hi  tbe  house  of  the  Lonl"  (J«. 
xxix,  26);  to  ■  military  comtnandet  (2  KiDgs  xxv, 
19;  Jer.  lili,  25),  and  to  his  adJuUnt  or  principal  man- 
ager (Jndg.  ix,  28).  Further,  to  the  officers  wbom 
Joseph  Buggested  that  Pharaoh  should  put  over  EgyiC 
during  the  years  of  tbe  famine  (Gen.  xti,  84) ;  to  these 
who  wera  to  gather  all  the  virgins  unto  Shnshan  fra 
Ahasaems  (Ettb.ii,  8);  to  prefects,  "overseers,"  etc 
(Keh.  xi,  9;  xii,  42);  and,  finally,  to  the  nobka  a 
"princes"  of  the  king  (Jer.  xx,  1;  SCfaron.xzx*.^ 

4.  B^Vq,  ShalUt',  Heb.  and  Aram.  (I^m  1=;^,  ta 
ruTe,  have  power,  Arab.  id.  ccmp.  SnltiLn);  "  one  arks 
bath  power"  (Eccles.  viil,  fl) ;  "Arioch,  the  king's 
captain"  (Dan.  ii,  IS);  "Joseph,  the  governor  ova 
the  land"  (Gen.  xlii,  6);  a  "mighty  man"  or  ho* 
(Eeclea.  vii,  19) ;  «  "  king"  or  satrap  (Eira  iv.  20)1 
Daniel,tha  third  "ruler"  (Dan.  V,  29), etc.  Tbe  vert 
:A-0  is  alao  used  in  later  Hebrew  in  the  seoH  "lo 
liave  power,"  of  evil  hours,  evil  spirits,  etc 

G.  q^^St,.lIi'^'(rromE]^K;  Arab. id.  to>D>a, etc.); 
originally,  one  who  Ii  put  over  a  "thonsand,"  or  -Vx, 
viz.  the  round  nnmlier  of  bmllies  which  conatitotc  a 
clanorsulidivisiDnof  a  tribe  (comp,  old  Saxea  "Hnn- 
dred").  It  is  first  used  of  the  chieA,  "dnkes,"  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xiivi ;  1  Chion.  1,  51) ;  we  fni  it  M  a 
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latar  psiiod  lira  appllsd  to  Jewhh  cbUfs  (Zach.  Iz,  7 ; 
xii,  6,  3).  Tbii  word  u  not  to  ba  confi>iuidsd  either 
witb  the  captain  of  a  bod7  of  a  thoasand  men,  or  with 
the  "ralere  of  thoasands,"  a  kind  of  maglMrataa  se- 
lected by  Motei,  on  tbe  advice  of  Jetfaro,  for  tba  par- 
pose  ofjud^pngttae  ematJer  matters  during  the  sojonrn 
of  tliB  iBreelites  in  tbe  desert;  and  who  were,  at  a 
later  period,  superseded  by  the  regular  institution  of 
the  judges.  The  further  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  "friend"  (parallel  with  5"1,  companion,  Mic,  vii,  fi; 
Prov.  xtI,  28,  or  r^''0,  eoquaintwicB,  Psa,  \v,  H) 
must  be  traced  directly  'to  the  root  (q^K,  to  aaxiUm 
one's  self).  It  nuj  fHirtfaer  be  noticed  heie  ttiatMstC. 
ii,  S  seems  (o  bare  reed  the  passage  in  Uic.r,  2,^193X3 
n'l^n'i,  "  among  tbe  thousands  [clans]  of  Judab,"  as 
mitT'  "Blixa,  "anwng  tbe  princes  of  Jndah." 

Der'iv^  from  the  partlc.  act.  (Kal  and  Piel)  are  the 
fbtlowing  four:  6.  p^h,  pphis,  Choaf,  MkIuMI^ 
(Avm  ppn),  lit.  an  aigmter,  a  writer — sell,  of  laws 
<ph,  p^n,  ppn,  law,  decree);  a  1»wgiver{GBa.  xlix, 
10;  Deut'iniiii, !]};  one  who  decides  by  tbe  law: 
B  JDdge  (Isa.  X,  1,  parallel  with  "they  that  write;" 
with  "they  that  handle  the  pen  of  tbe  writer,"  Judg. 
V,  14);  "tbe  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  laic- 
^rr!r,theLoidisourking"(lBa.ixiiit.32);  "princes 
decree  justice"  (Pror.  viil,  15),  etc.  The  Talmud  has 
retained  the  original  meaning  of  engiaving,  painting, 
writing,  e.  g.  npipn  irsi-"  (Gem.  Pu.  1,  a),  is  ex- 
plained by  "of  the  engraven,  scribes"  (.iroci,  a.  v.), 
and  the  imltatian  implied  in  tbe  notion  of  "drawing" 
baa  beconM  fixed  in  the  word  n^n  (Talm.  CM.  41,  b, 
"  that  be  shall  not  iaulate  tbe  Saddncees"). 

7.  ^33,  Moihtr  (baa,  to  U  ttrong),  one  who 
Teigju,  holds  dominion,  "rules;"  uMd  for  nearij  all 
degree*  of  power !  of  the  tailtmaster  of  tbe  ant  (Prov. 
Ti,  T),  the  buibind  who  rules  his  wife  (Geo.  iii,  IG), 
Eliezer,  who  had  the  managemsnt  of  Atirsham's  tionse 
(Uen.  xxiv,  2),  Joseph,  the  second  Id  command  over  a 
country  (Gen.  jtlv,  8),  sn  absolute  king  (Pse.  cv,  20; 
is*.  Tvi,  1);  also  in  tbe  bad  sense  of  despot  ( [sa.  xit, 
5);  orthaMeMiah(Uic.v,]);  of  God  (1  Cbron.  xxix, 
12 ;  Psa.  ciii,  IS),  etc.  Ko  less  is  the  word  applied  to 
the  sway  which  the  snn  and  moon  hold  over  day  and 
night  (Gen.  i,  18  ["omninm  moderator  et  dux  sol," 
Cic.  TVsc.  1,60;  "sol  cosli  rector,"  Pliny,  ii,  4]).  In 
the  Talmudical  tract  Jad.  TS,  bl9^9  is  used  for  Pha- 
raoh. 

8.  ^i^,  Sar  (from  ^^13,  to  rufe,  reign ;  comp.  Pbcen. 
^11D,  T'OK-ID ;  Assyr.  10,  king,  e.  g.  "  Nabukudur- 
msur  Sar  Babilo,"  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
laser.  Borsippa,  etc.),  a  word  used  of  nearly  all  de- 
grees of  chiefdom  or  wardenshlp.  It  is  applied  to  the 
chief  baker  of  Pbsraoh  (Qen.  xl,  16),  to  the  chief  but- 
ler (xl,  2),  to  the  "  ruler  over  tbe  cattle"  (xlvii,  6),  to 
tbe  beeper  of  the  prison  (xxxlx,  31),  totbe  taskmaster 
of  tbe  Israelites  (Exod.  1,  11),  to  tbe  "  prince  of  tbe 
Bunuchs"  (Don.  1,7),  to  the  "master  of  the  Bong," 
Chenaniab(l  Chron.  xv,27);  farther, to  prefects,  civil 
or  military,  of  very  limited  or  very  oxiensire  authori- 
ty: Zebul,  the  "ruler  of  Shechem"  (Judg.  x,  Bt>); 
"Amon,  the  governor  of  tbe  city"  (1  Kings  xxii,  26); 
prnfects  of  the  provinces  (1  Kings  xx,  15);  "decu- 
Hon"  (Exod.  xviii,  21);  "a  captain  of  fiftv,"  ^r^r^^ 
Kowrafxoi  (2  Kings  i,  19);  captains  (judges)  oyer 
hundreds  (Deut.  1,1 5);  over  a  thousand  (1  .Sam.  xvlll, 
8);  over  many  thousands  (1  Chron.  xv,  25) ;  "cap- 
tain over  half  of  the  chariots  of  war"  (1  Kings  xvi,  9)- 
"captain  of  the  host"  (2  Sam,  xxlv,  2);  genenJ-ln- 
chlor(Gen.iii,22;  ISam.xn.gi:  hence  used— after 
God  of  bosts.-of  God  himself  (Dan.  vili,  II).  It  oc- 
ean by  Itself  in  the  absolute  state  as  a  parallel  to 
"jodge:"  "who  has  made  thee  $i  print*  and  a  judge 
OTot  ns?"(Exod.  ii,  14);  to  "elder"  (Esn  x,  8),  to 
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■■•  (Ezra  vlii,  26),  to  "  king"  (Hos.  Ill,  4) 
Tbe  mercbanta  of  Tyre  uv  called  D''^1l},  mercbant- 
princea  (Isa.  xxiit,  E>);  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
noblemen  and  courtiers,  "tbe  princes  of  Pharaoh" 
(Gen.  xii,  IS) ;  "princes  of  Zoan"  (Isa.  xix,  11,  IB). 
The  priest]  are  called  chiefs  or  princes  of  tbe  sanctua- 
ry (IsL  xliii,  ZS;  1  Chron.  xxv,  5),  end  the  chief- 
priests  again  are  called  ^iriacei  of  the  pritiU.  Gradn- 
atly  tbe  word  came  to  be  osed  of  angels,  as  patrons 
and  representatives  of  special  nations  (guardian  an- 
gels) :  of  Persia  (Dan.  x,  13,  2U) ;  of  Greece  (Dan.  z, 
20);  of  Israel  (x,  21);  Michael,  "tbe  great  prince" 
(xii,  1);  the  chief  princes  (i,  13);  "the  Prince  of 
princes"— God  (rlil,  25;  comp.  Sept.  in  Deut.  xxxii, 
8).  The  use  of  ~i'Si  as  gnanUan  angel  is  retained  In 
the  Uidrash,  hat  the  word  Is  also  applied  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  "a  bero  at  tbe  table,  a  mighty  drinker"  (Nidd. 
16,  etc.).     See  Captaih. 

Of  foreign  origin  is,  9.  nnil,  Ptclah',  nnp,  n^ ; 
JoaepbUB,  Ivapxoi-  "f  Tatnol' (.inf.  xi,  4,  4').  This 
word  has  been  variously  derived  from  the  Persian  Ibr 
"maffoaln"  (Bohlen)  ;  Persic  "to  cook"  (Ewald); 
Persic  for  "Satelles,"  "  Pedisequus"  (Giscnius) ;  Atmi 
tbe  Turkish  for  "general"  (FrShn);  ftom  the  Assyi^ 
ian  Pakha  (Sanscr.  PaJ-*ila)  ;  whence  poiici— flienrt 
[of  the  king],  adjutant,  governor  of  a  province  (Ben- 
fay,  Stern)  ;  from  the  Arab.  PI,  "the  lower,"  and^oA, 
"royal  office"  =Pagab,  snUking  (FUrsl);  from  "tbe 
Arab,  verb  ino,  taJkn"  (Jahn) ;  and,  riually,  from  tbe 
Hebrew  nnB  =  ppn,  royiw.  It  is  applied  to  a  sob- 
pnefect  of  a  province,  who  is  subject  to  tbe  authority 
of  lie  prefect  or  real  governor,  in  contradistinction 
from']lBnB)n»,asatrsp(Esth,viii,9);fromniO(ib.); 
from  190,  "sagan,"  mnnicipal  officer  (Jer.  li,3B);  and 
from  ^bn,  "king"  or  snb-klng  (2  Chron.  ix,  14).  It 
is  osed  of  tbe  "  chlefk"  of  provinces  in  tbe  Assyrian  (2 
Kings  xviii,  24;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9),  BabylonUn  [Chat- 
dee]  (Jer.  Ii,  67 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  23 ;  Dan.  ill,  2),  Me- 
dian, and  Persian  empires  (Jer.  11.28;  £slh.iii,IS; 
viii,  9).  Palestine  stood,  while  onder  Persian  domin- 
ion, under  such  officers,  called  "pn^tcU  over  tbe  riv- 
er" (Euphrates),  whose  official  residence  [XBs]  was 
in  Jerasalem  (Neb.  iii,  7;  Eir»  v,  8;  vi,  6;  Neh.il, 
7,9).  Tfaeywere  also  called ;>r7^J  of  Judah(Ilagg. 
1,1);  e.g.Zerubbabel(Eiraii,63;  Hagg.  ii,  21,ete.); 
Nebeml^  who  succeeded  Sheshbazzar  (Nch.  v,  G,  U ; 
xviii,  13).  The  word  seems  to  have  been  adopted  into 
tbe  Helffew  idiom  at  an  early  period,  aince  we  find  it 
used  in  1  Kings  x,  16  (2  Chron.  ii,  II)  of  the  tributoiy 
chieftains  "  of  the  countly"— together  with  tbe  "  king* 
of  Arabia ;"  farther,  of  Syrian  captains  to  be  put  in 
the  room  of  the  (vice-)  king*  at  the  time  of  Ben-hadad 
(I  Kings  XI,  24) :  and,  finally,  it  passed  current  fat 
any  person  in  high  authority  who  was  to  be  propitia- 
ted by  ^Its  (Mai.  i,  8).  With  respect  to  the  'n  of  Jik 
dca.  Introduced  by  Persian  rule,  it  wonld  appear  that 
their  remonentlon  ("bread  of  the  governor,"  Eira 
iv,  11)  consisted  partly  in  kind,  partly  in  money 
("bread,  wine,  and  forty  shekels  of  silver,"  Neh.  v, 
15),  chargeable  upon  the  people  (Neh.  v,  18:  "One 
ox  and  six  choice  sheep,  also  fowls,  and  once  in  ten 
days  atom  of  all  sorts  of  wine").  Their  office  seems 
chiefly  to  have  consisted  in  collecting  the  Uxes  of  the 
province  (Eira  vi,  8) ;  an  office  at  B  later  period  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  high-priest,  and  still  lalerlet  out  on  lease, 

yee  PAHATII-MOAB. 

10.  The  Chaldee  term  ',K,  Srgm'  (in  tl""  pl"^- 
1-330)  is  applied  (Dan.  iii,  S,  27 ;  vi,  Bl  to  the  govem- 
ors'of  the  Babylonian  satrapies,  in  a  general  way.  In 
connection  with  other  official  terms,  from  which  it  Is 
not  clearly  distinguishable,  except  that  it  appears  to 
designate' the  provincial  prsfecta  or  viceroys;  and 
elsewhere  (Dan.  U,  48)  It  Is  applied  to  tbe  prefects 
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OTM  tbe  Hagt,  of  wbom  one  U  upeeUlly  eatitled  u 
chUr  or  BDpreme  (3^)  over  his  eolleaguu.  Tba  cor- 
iBBponding  Heb.  term  'IIJ,  lagaa',  ]t  spoken  of  the 
provincial  rulera  under  tbe  Childee  inpremicj-  (Jer. 
II,  S3, 28, 57,  wbere  it  dlitiiiKiibhed  from  nno,  above ; 
Eiek.  xiUi, «,  12,  23 ;  comp.  Ibl  xli,  26) ;  dto  to  the 
ctilefiuMlrulEraofthe  people  of  Jeruulem  under  the 
Fenian  Buprenucf  (Ezra  ii,  3;  Keh.  11,16;  ir,8,lS; 
V,  7, 17 ;  vii,  5 ;  xil,  10 ;  xiii,  11 ;  in  many  of  whicfa 
paaaSKE'  it  is  associated  with  other  Ktlea  of  office  or 
bonor);  and  in  tbe  Targurai  it  ia  lued  of  the  near  of 
Uw  high-priest,  or  the  presiding  oflicer  of  the  Temple. 
Correeponding  to  this  term  are  the  modem  Porrian, 
Arebic,  and  Sjriac  woida  for  Mtrap.  It  is  apparently 
of  Sanscrit  origin. 

The  Greek  terma  rcDdered  in  the  N.  T.  "  goi-enior" 
■IV  tba  rollowing.  of  which  tbe  lint  two  relate  to  pub- 
lic or  mllitai}'  officen,  and  tlie  lait  two  lo  domestic 
uaagea: 

11.  'EBfapxnc.  ElhnarA  (8  Cor,  xi,  82),  an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacit}'  in  which  be  act- 
ed. The  term  is  applied  In  1  Mace.  kIv,  47  j  xv,  1,  to 
Simon  the  higb-priesl,  who  was  made  ji^encral  and  elk- 
tmrdt  of  the  Jews  as  a  vassal  of  Demetrlna.  From 
this  tbe  office  wonld  appear  to  be  distinct  from  a  mlli- 
tary  command.  The  Juriadiction  of  Archelaaa,  called 
by  Josephaa  (IFar,  11,  G,  3)  an  etbnarcby,  extended 
over  Idumaa  and  all  Jadaia,  the  half  of  his  father's 
kingdom,  which  he  held  as  Ihe  emperor's  Tsssal.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (xvii,  13),  in  enumerating 
the  officers  who  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  Ibe 
Boman  government  in  Egypt,  mention?  ethnarchs  ap- 
parently as  inferior  both  to  the  military  commanders, 
and  to  the  monarchs,  or  governors  of  districts.  Again, 
the  prefect  of  the  colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (called 
by  Philo  fivapxiKi  Ub-  M  Flan.  %  10)  is  dedgnated  by 
this  title  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
(.Int.  xix,G,  2>.  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph.  jl  nf. 
xlv,  7, 2),  ho  exerciaed  the  prerogatives  of  an  ordinary 
independent  mler.  It  has  therefore  1>een  conjectured 
that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascua  was  merelj'  the  govern- 
or of  the  resident  Jews,  and  this  conjectore  receives 
some  lupport  from  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts  ix, 
24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are  said  to  hare  taken  put  in 
the  conapirscy  against  the  apostle.  But  it  does  not 
aaem  protiable  that  an  officer  of  such  limited  Juriadic- 

■nd  as  the  term  is  clesrly  capable  of  a  wide  range  of 
meaning,  it  was  moat  likely  intendeil  to  denote  one 
who  held  the  city  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the 
king's  vassal  or  representative.    See  Ethharch. 

IS.  'Hytfiuv,  tbe  Proairotor  of  Judea  under  the  Ro- 
mans (Matt  zxvil,  2,  etc.).  The  verb  Is  employed 
(Luke  ii,  2,  etc.)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the  juriadic- 
tion otQuirinus  over  the  imperial  province  of  Syris 
(sea  Oerlacb,  Die  rftniirAn  StatOiaHrrin  Syria  imd  Ju- 
dSa,  Berl.  186fi).     See  Pbocuraior. 

IS.  OUomiiAt  (Gal.  iv,  2),  s  Ketcard,  apparently  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  a  minor's  property. 
See  Stewabd. 

14. ' Ai>x"'P'*^"^  (John  ii,  9),  "the^rerwor  of  the 
(test."  it  has  been  conjectured,  hot  without  much  abow 
of  probability,  that  this  officer  carreapanded  to  the  in>/i- 
ircainpxoi  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties  are  deacribed 
by  PluUrcb  {Synpoi.  Quail.  4).  and  to  tbe  arbiter  hi- 
fenili  of  the  Romans.  Lightfoot  supposes  him  tn  have 
been  a  kindof  chaplain,  who  pronounced  theblesHngs 
upon  the  wine  that  was  drunk  during  the  seven  dsys 
of  the  marriage  feast.  Again,  some  have  taken  him 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  rpnirttcwouif,  who  is  defined 
by  Pollux  (Quoin,  vi,  1)  aa  one  who  had  the  charge  of 
all  tbe  servants  at  a  feaal,  the  carven,  cup-bearers, 
cooks,  etc.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of 
the  marriage  feaat  at  Cana  which  would  lead  to  the 
•nppoaition  that  tbe  apxirpiitXiirot  held  tbe  rank  of  a 
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nt  He  appaars  rather  to  have  been  on  fntiDuM 
terms  witli  tbe  bridegroom,  and  Id  have  presided  at  Iha 
banquet  in  bia  stead.  The  daliei  of  tb«  mnMer  cf  a 
feast  are  given  at  All!  length  In  Ecdna.  xxxv  (zxzli). 
See  ARCHiTRtCLiMua. 

In  the  apocryphal  books,  in  sddition  Ut  tike  (wmaM 
words  apx^^v^  iimruTiiCi  orpanfyii^^  which  are  resdf^ 
ed"governor,"wefindijriorrini((lEsdr.  i,8:  Jadith 
ii,  14),  which  closely  corresponds  to  T^Bj  iirapxtt 
used  of  Zerubhabcl  and  Tatoai  (1  Esdr.  vi'  3,  89;  vii, 
l),and  irposrariK,  applied  to  Sbesbbauar  (1  Esdi.^ 
IS),  both  of  which  represent  rtnO;  itpHrriiriK  (1  Ea<r. 
vii,i)  and  upoaraTtK  roii  lip^u  (S  Usee,  iii,  *%  "tW 
governor  of  thelample"  —  I^U  (amp.  3  Cbrnn.  uxv, 
H) :  and  aarpninic  (1  Esdr.  ill,  2,  SI),  "a  satTsp, "  net  sl- 
waya  need  in  ita  strict  sense,  bnt  as  the  cquivkleiit  <d 
OTpanrjit  (Judith  v,  2  ;   vil,  8).~-Smith,  e.  v.     See 

lb.  In  James  Iii,  4,  the  Greek  term  rendered  "eov. 
emor"  is  liSiinuv,  a  guide  or  dincfor,  L  e.  ItelniBBaB 
(prop.  m/Jtpvijnjt,  whence  Lat.  guheniator,  Fjig.  gov- 
ernor, the  last  in  a  difTerent  sense).     See  Snir. 

The  following  list  (modiHed  from  tbe  Biblical  Rtfct- 
itory,  183S,  p.  381,  3B2)ofthe  presiding  officer*  of  Jo- 
data  (q.  v.)  will  be  found  Dseful  in  comparing  the  hato- 
ry  of  those  times.  See  each  name  in  ita  pbscF.  Far 
those  of  Syria,  see  SvBia. 

rtooiaitTnu  or  tevMK  a.b. 

(t.)M•rt•uAmih^m^\v^.'.'^'.'.'."'.'.v.y.'.'.'.v.'.'.'.  »-« 

IS  1  Annini  llufiB.    ThtH  Ihm  ware  appotnttid  bj 
AuKuMui;  the  I'D  foUowIng  by  Tiberius It-U 

(6.)  Msrcellu,  hdI  by  Vltilllns,  Ibe  Krvernar  i£  8n- 

la,  in  ^an  nf  HUte JtJ: 

|T.)tUn<lluhieott7l;>llg>iU. aj-» 

Korertwr  of  Syria,  manned  tba  affair*  of  the  Jaws 

to  have  bern  no  dl«tincl  proeuratDr  of  Jndica  fOr  tw* 

or  three  years 4MI 

^.t  UuKpliuFsdui.HnlbyClsudliH. S-S* 

(Il,">VenllilluH:nmmliniV.'."; !!!!!! !!";!';;;"',  «-»! 

(I!.)  A.  CUu]ln>  ralli U-U 

(TJ.J  I'ortlua  Fotus,  aadsr  Nsie W-A 

(IS.)  Oeralut  Flams,  Ihe  Isat  pnciiratn-ef  Judisa.. .  0- 
1 10 )  JoKphni,  hovaver,  spoiks  ( ITar,  vl, «,  31  of  ■  Mam 

rpnin)  of  JudEa  In  tba  leal  stnlnle  vltb  tbe  Rnnna,  A.IX 
TO. 

Govlnda,  5ii<aH,ths  tenth  and  last  garM  (teach- 
er) of  tbe  sect  of  tbe  Sikhs,  waa  bom  at  Patnah,  in  Be- 
har.  In  16GI.  He  waa  a  aon  of  Tegh  Bahadur,  tht 
ninth  guru.  He  was  educated  at  Msdra  Des,  in  &e 
Punjab,  where  tbe  Sikfaa  have  alwaya  been  very  aa- 
merous.  His  father,  whose  power  was  offensire  to  the 
Great  Mogul  Aurnngiebe,  was  put  to  death  by  oidK 
of  the  latUr  in  1676.  Govinda  himself  Kh)  to  rvdn 
to  the  mountains  surrounding  Djemnah,  vrhetc  be 
leased  twenty-five  years,  devoting  hia  time  to  leli;- 
kius  meditation,  lo  the  study  of  the  Koran,  of  tbe  nhf- 
loos  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Ihe  Persian  language. 
He  then  undertook  a  religions  refbrmatioR  of  the  Sikka 
(q.  v.).  He  claimed  to  be  a  special  envoy  of  Gti. 
thoDgh  he  at  the  aame  time  always  declared  that  ha 
waa  only  a  mortal  msn.  He  aanctioned  the  aboliiieB 
of  caste ;  all  the  Sikha  an  to  be  eqaal.  Tbqr  mast 
only  adore  the  one  God.  The  worship  of  sainli  aad 
of  images  of  tbe  Deity  are  regarded  aa  acta  of  snptr^ 
tlon.  Tbe  precepts  contained  in  tlie  Koran  and  thi 
Puranas  cannot  procure  salvation.  The  faEthfuL  «■ 
Ihe  contrary,  must  totally  separate  from  the  Masasl- 
mans  and  the  Hindoos.  They  an  penniMed  to  kffl 
animals  and  to  use  their  Bash.  Govinda  dedand  si 
to  t>e  In&ntous  who  wonld  kill  Amala  childten;  btf 
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M  save  the  title  riitgi  (lion  or  nldler),  and  tbreattn-  '  degree  of  piobiblllly,  Uie  true  podtioo  of  Ooud.  It 
ed  with  exr>oaimunication  and  everlaatiiiK  dunnitioa  appeaia  from  2  Kingi  xvli,  6  (also  xviii,  II),  that  Go. 
all  who  would  abaadon  the  chief  in  a  liattle  at  tha  mo-  zan  wag  in  Aiej'ria,  which  i>  there  diatingulfhed  from 
mcnt  of  danger.  For  admiaeion  into  ttie  sect  a  liinil  'Madia;  and  that  Haborwaia  "river  ofGozan."  Tbere 
of  bapttam  wai  prescribed,  and  it  waa  declared  to  be  a  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  Habor  ia  identical  with  the 
meritorioua  act  to  bathe  fnm  time  to  time  in  the  lake  Khabiir  of  Mesopotamia.  See  Mabob.  Goaan  muat, 
of  Amritalr.  GoTinda  declared  that  he  would  be  ov-  therefore,  have  been  in  Hesopotamia.  The  words  of 
erywbere  where  flva  of  his  disciples  woatd  be  aasem-  3  Kings  lii,  12  appear  to  conSrro  this  view,  for  there 
bled ;  and  be  introdnced  a  kind  of  council,  at  which  Goun  and  Uamn  are  grouped  together,  and  we  know 
the  pivminentchiefsmettodiacusa  public  effoirs.  Go- 1  that  Uaran  Is  in  Meaopotamia.  The  conjunction  of 
vloda  guned  many  converts  for  the  sect  of  the  Slkhe.  I  Goun  with  Haran  or  Uarran  in  Isaiah  (xxxviL,  I'J)  ■ 
His  relative.  Ram  Kae,  who  diaputed  with  him  the  title  |  io  entire  agreement  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 
guru,  waa  put  to  death  b^  his  order.  Having  liecome  i  the  former.  Aa  Goian  was  the  diatrici  on  tha  Kha- 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mongols,  he  twice  defeated  ^  hour,  so  Haran  was  that  upon  tha  Bilik,  the  nexlafflu- 
Ihem :  but  finally,  as  all  his  allies  abandoned  him.  he  |  ent  of  the  Euphtatea,  See  Cuarkam.  The  Assyrian 
bad  to  withdraw  into  the  interior  of  his  atates.  While  kings,  having  conquered  the  one,  wonld  nalurally  go 
be  endeavored  to  defend  hia  strongholds,  all  his  chil-  on  to  the  other.  In  I  Chron.  t,  2S,  Goebd  is,  by  an 
dren  perished.  When  the  last  atroBgbold,  Tchamkor,  erroneous  rendering  in  the  A.V.,  called  a  rie/r,  and 
feUihemadegoodhiaescapeinthedlsguiseofaderviah,  ia  distinguished  from  Hiibar,  The  true  explanation 
and  safely  reached  the  desert  of  BhuUnda.  Having  aeeme  to  be,  that  in  tliia  passage  Habor  is  the  name 
been  joined  by  many  of  his  adherents,  he  waa  able  to  |  of  a  district,  probably  that  watered  by  the  lower  Kba- 
repnlse  bia  enemlea.  He  Anally  accepledaninvitation  ,  btirj  wliile  the  upper  part  of  the  same  river,  Sowing 
to  the  court  gf  the  Great  Mogul  Anrungiebe;  but,  be-  through  the  province  of  Goian.ie  called -jis  ^n:,  ds 
fore  he  reached  Delhi,  Aurangaebe  died ;  but  the  .no.  |  ^rer  o/Goum.  Goasn  seems  to  be  mentioned  on  the 
cesK>r  of  the  Utter,  Bahadur  bhah,  received  him  with  cuneiform  Inscriptions  (q.  v.).  Ptolemy  states  that 
marked  honor,  and  is  said  to  have  made  him  govomor  OatuiaM,  (rahCowrli)  waa  one  of  the  provinces  of 
of.  provmce  in  the  valley  of  the  Godaverj-.  There  he  Mesopotamia  adjoining  Cbalcitis  (Cewnm*.  v,  IB,  i). 
died  soon  eftar.  The  Sikha  regard  Govinda  as  supe-  The  aama  province  Strabo  calls  Uf}Jo«ia  («vi.  1,  27X 
nor  to  the  preceding  gurus,  and  none  of  his  successors  |  y,t,i^  ^^y  probably  be,  aa  anggested  by  Rawlin.on, 
has  been  deemed  worthy  lo  bear  the  title.  Oovmda  I  another  form  of  the  aame  name  (^.chiK  Jf<worc*io, 
ii  the  anthor  of  a  part  tit  Dencen  Podthak  ka  Greutk] .  ,,.,  _t„._  „_i:,.j  .^  ,  „„j..„j  i„t„  j  »,_ 
^ni-r.i.fn.i.L-^>  tf.L  JI1      *■.     I*z45i,  Q  being  prefixed  and  1  rendered  into  c.    As  we 

(BookoflhBTenthKing),oneofth6aacrBdbookBofthe,7    .„,.     „t  j  ..  ^  ,       ..       , 

Sikha,  which  ia  written  in  Hindoo  versee,  with  a  con.  "'"'  ^'^'^  ^it.hot,  and  Haran  grouped  together  to 
dnsion  in  the  Peisiaa  langtiage.  Of  the  aUteen  psrts  MesopoUmia;  *s  wo  And  beside  them  a  province  call- 
of  this  work,  the  flvs  first  and  a  portion  of  the  siith  ^  Gauianltls ;  and  as  in  Scripture  Goian  is  alwaya 
are  from  Govinda.  He  also  made  additions  to  the  """itio""!  I"  connection  with  the  above  pUces,  we 
other  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Grtulh  (Book),  a  i  ""J"  '»''«'7  """''"a*  «""t  G"an  and  Gauianltia  are 
collection  of  sentences  of  aeveral  gurus.  Besides  these  I  'J^nt""!  Gausamtis  lay  along  the  southern  declivi- 
works,  he  wroM  IMtl  ■om'A  (Book  of  Rules)  and  T^.  "*'  "^  M""'  *•"""'  """l  extended  over  the  regmn 
aa  luneA  (Booh  of  Restrictions).— Hoefer,  Noitt.  Bioa.  i  '"*«'™  "i"  "*"  "Ppe'  Knabflr  and  Jerujer  rivers  to  the 
GtoiroU,  «i,  SOS  aq. ;  McGregor,  Huton  ofUu  SiilU.  l  ""8™  "'  ^""J"  "i^  Hamma.  The  greater  part  of  it 
ToL  i      (A.J  S)  la  an  undulating  plain,  having  a  poor  soil  and  scanty 

Tef[eUtion(Lavard,A'tMre*aniiBa*yfoB,  p.275).    On 
Ooul.     See  Flbdolimo.  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Uyanl  describes  the  tract  imme- 

Oo'wui(Heb.  Giaaii',  'fXii,  according  toGesentas,    dialcly  along  the  Rhabflr  ss  one  of  remarkable  fertility 
fuany;  according  to  Flirst,/ord,-  Sept,  r^Jni.  [v.  r.    <*- P- 227)      See  Captivitt. 

rc-Jcip  and  Xiafilp]),  the  tract  to  which  the  Ismelites  |  Oraal  (Oral,  from  the  old  French,  but  originallj 
were  cairied  away  captive  liy  Pul,  Tiglatli-Pileser,  and  Celtic  word  (ir^l,  Provencal  gratal.  and  in  mediieval 
Shalmsneser,  or  possibly  Sar^on  (2  Kings  xvii,6;  1  Latin  gradalu)  signified  originally  a  "bowl-shaped 
Chron.  V,  20).  It  la  also  mentiuned  as  a  region  of  I  veesel,"  The  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  makes  nu- 
Cenlril  Asia,  aubject  to  tha  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xix, ;  merous  mention  of  the  Saint  Griil  (in  old  French  .^on 
12 ;  Isa.  xizvii,  12),  sltnated  on  the  Habor  (2  Kings  |  giial),  a  vessel  said  to  have  been  made  of  a  precions 
xvil,  6;  xviil,  II).  Ptolemy,  in  bis  description  of  ,  stone,  and  endowed  with  wonderful  virtuas.  Accord- 
Media,  mentiona  a  town  callrtd  Gmairda  {Geogr.  vi,  3,  [  ing  to  the  legend,  the  vessel  was  brought  to  the  earth 
10),  situated  between  the  Zagroa  mountains  and  the  by  angels,  and  kept  first  by  them,  then  by  a  compMiy 
Caspian  Sea.  Bochart  (ft^i.  i,  1!M)  and  others  (so  j  of  knights  commanded  liv  a  king,  in  a  temple  hiult  ex- 
BoHnmUUer,  BUil.  Grogr.  [,  il,  102)  have  attompted  to  '  pressly  for  it,  at  the  summit  of  the  unapproachable 
Identif?  this  town  with  Goian.  Henneil  further  stales  |  mountain  Montsalvaga.  The  legend  was  developed 
that  the  river  Goian  (1  Chron.  v,  26)  la  the  modem  !  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  12th  century  by  the  addition 
KUU  Oun,  which  rises  near  Sinna,  In  the  eastern  part  |  of  Araljic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  elements  during  the 
of  the  ZegroB  chain,  and,  after  a  winding  course.  Joins  I  wars  between  tha  Moon  and  CbristUnS.and  especially 
the  SaAd-md,  which  Oowa  into  the  f^aapian  (Gmgraphu  I  in  the  ware  of  the  Templars  In  Spain  and  Southern 
^JferoilDAu,  i,  631,!ded. :  see  also  Ritter,  £ri{JuK/r,  I  France.  In  these  countries  it  became  abvorite  theme 
viii,  616  i  Ker  Porter,  Tnaelt,  i,  2(57 ;  Kinnier,  .Vonoir  j  for  poets.  In  1170  it  had  became  confounded  with 
oittitPenimEi^irt,  p.  121;  Monf^t'n  StromI  Joumrg,  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  of  the  Round  Table,  by 
i.  267).  This  theory,  however,  placea  Goian  too  tar;  ChrSUende  Troyea  andotherTroubadoursof  Northern 
east  for  the  requirements  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  i  France,  In  the  legend  of  the  Bound  Table  the  Saint 
Dr.Orant  aupposesthattheword  CoBin  signifies  "pas- .  Graal  ia  conaidered  as  the  vessel  used  by  Christ  at  the 
tore."  and  is  the  same  aa  the  modern  Coam,  the  name  ,  last  supper,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Artmalhea  caught 
given  by  the  Nestorisni  to  all  the  highlands  of  AssjTia,  the  blood  that  fell  from  the  side  of  Christ  (hence  the 
which  aHiird  pastanige  to  their  floclis.  He  thinks  that  i  erroneona  meaning  attached  to  the  word,  as  Sang  rial, 
the  ancient  province  ofGoian  embraced  the  mountain,  i.  e.  royal  blood,  blood  of  the  Lord).  The  legend  was 
DOS  region  east  of  the  Tigris,  through  which  the  Khs- 1  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  old  French  by  Gulot  de 
b6r  and  the  Zah  flow  {.Vulorim  Chrutiani,  p.  1!6  tq.).  I  Provina,  which  haa  been  lost.  This  tale  furnished 
A  close  examination  of  the  notlcea  in  Scripture,  and  a  1  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  the  materials  for  his  Farci- 
comparison  of  them  with  the  Geography  of  Itolemr  I  cof  and  TYfHrcf.  but  he  gave  the  fiubject  a  deeply  allc 
and  modem  researches,  enable  ua  to  fix,  with  a  high  I  gwical  Bnanlng  of  his  own.     The  subject  was  mora 
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thorou^bl}'  treated  by  th«  SDtbor  of  the  ucond  Ttbire/ 
In  IZTO':  yet  lie  connecta  it  with  tbe  legends  of  Laben- 
grin  and  of  Prester  John. 

The  legend  of  the  Saint  Grul  la  of  Bome  Impottance 
ID  tbe  hiatory  of  the  Chorch.  Attempt!  have  beep 
made  to  sbow  tbe  derivation  of  tbe  word  itaelf,  graoL 
from  Garalab(n)';>;),i.  e./arvaii'B,in  alluaion  to  tbe 
blood  shed  in  circumcision  aa  tbe  type  of  tbe  blood  of 
Christ.  But  it  appean  eertain  that  it  means  a  veasel, 
cup,  or  shell.  A  costly  cup  waa  really  funnd  by  the 
first  cruaadera  at  CK&area.  It  waa  allotted  to  the  Ge- 
noese, who  brought  it  to  Genoa,  where  it  remained  for 
aeveral  centuries  in  the  chapel  of  John  the  Baptlat  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Psrli.  There  appears  to  lie  some  connection 
between  the  legend  of  Prester  John,  aa  joined  with  tbe 
Saa  Graal,  and  the  still  existing  remaina  of  Ihe  Gnos- 
tic Feet  known  by  Ihe  apfiellation  of  Diieipla  ofjolin 
(Saliana,  Zabiana,  Ngiareans,  Mendeana,  Baptiata). 
^ot  only  the  name  John,  but  the  hcatity  assigned  in 
the  legend  (vis.  the  interior  of  Asi4,  on  tbe  southern 
frontier  of  tba  Turkish  empire),  as  well  ss  the  fact  that 
in  this  Gnoatic  sect  tbe  king  la  at  tbe  same  time  bigb- 

KM  of  tbo  Gnal,  iccordhiB  to  tbe  tradition,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Ills  cUimedon  eTeryGoodFriday  therecomea 
into  it,  from  heaven,  •  bolj  wafer,  which  ii  intended 
as  the  food  lor  many ;  thna  the  Graal  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  miracle  of  feeding  tbe  multitude  (Hatt. 
IV,  32).  It  provides  food  and  drink  in  abundance  for 
tbe  iiutiaitd,  but  to  them  o^ona  ia  it  visible,  it  cannot 
be  obtained  by  violence,  but  is  to  be  received  by  fsilh. 
At  tbe  bottom  of  the  legend  we  find  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe 
real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  maderivgi 
of  the  Saint  Graal,  which  came  from  tbe  East  to  the 
West,  afterwards  to  return  again  to  the  East,  points  tbe 
Cbnrch  to  tbe  duty  of  miuionary  enterprise,  etc.  In 
all  these  poetical  legends  one  point  ia  especially  deserv- 
ing of  notice;  it  lathe  evidence  they  aBord  of  theten- 
denciea  of  the  Christian  mind  in  all  agea  to  fatliom 
the  unfathomable,  and  to  cling  to  the  memory  of  past 
eventa,  and  to  reproduce  them.      But  for  this  vary  rea- 

lietween  tbe  original  and  tbe  image,  ttetween  the  real 
fads  and  the  erroiii  which  have  grown  up  around  tbem. 
By  a  just  criticiam,  tbe  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
in  latter  timea  has  tieen  much  atudied,  can  be  made 
very  useful  for  the  history  of  theologt'. — See  BUacbIng, 
Deriea.Gralu.trititHaUr(^AlldtiittehetMiiieim,Bej^. 
1809,  vol.  i) :  Boisser4e,  Utber  d.  BtKhnOwg  d.  htil. 
Cror.(Mnn.l8»4);  C.Ucbm$kUD,  Wolfram  am Eicifn- 
6acA  (Berlin,  18S3,  !d  ed.  1654);  San  Marte  (Schulti), 
Dit  Sage  v.  hot.  Oral  (/yfieii  u,  Dichlm  Wi  r.  EKhm- 
iaeh,  IMl,  vol.  ii) ;  K.  Simrock,  Panival  uml  TUurtl 
(Stutlg.  and  Tubing.  1842);  C.  F.  Gfiachei. />ie  Si^i^  r. 
Parrfra(  u.  b.  Gral.  etc.  (Berlin,  185fi) ;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyk'op.  v,  8H  ;  Dunlop,  IliilBiy  nf  Fklioa,  p.  78  fq. 
([.ondon,  1&45, 1  vol.  Svo);  Bulltincb,  Agt  ofChiralry, 
p.  185-226  (Boston,  1865, 8vo). 

Ota'btt  ('Aypn/3i 
given  (1  Esdras  v,  29;  as  me  name  o 
Inim  ("  serranta  of  the  Temple")  whose  "sons"  return- 
ed from  tbe  captivity ;  evidently  the  Haoabah  (q.  v.) 
or  Haoaba  of  the  lleb.  texts  (Eira  u.i6;  Keh.  vii,  48). 

Oraba,  Johanm  Krtist,  a  Protestant  theologian, 
was  lioni  at  Kdnigaberg,  Prussia,  July  10, 1C66.  He 
studied  theology  in  order  to  enter  the  miniatry  in  tbe 
Lutheran  Church,  but,  ha  vinj;  imbibed  Ihe  High^hurrh 
theory  of  apostolical  succession,  he  thouglit  of  jmning 
tbe  Koman  Catholic  Chnrch,  but,  by  tbe  advice  uf 

well  received  by  William  til,  who  settled  upon  him  a 
pension  of  ,£100  a  year.  In  1700  he  waa  ordained  a 
deacon,  and  was  presented  to  a  chaplaincy  of  Christ 
Church.  Oxford,  which  was  tbe  only  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pmntment  he  ever  beM.    Upon  the  acceaaion  of  Qneea  , 
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Anne  hia  peaaion  waa  cautioned,  and  In  ITOC  tba  TJnl- 
veraity  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  d^re*  of 
D.D.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  literary  Ubora,  ia 
which  be  was  industrioUBly  occnpied  until  Ills  death, 

Nov.  11, 1711. 

Of  his  uumeroua  works  the  matt  celebrated  is  bb 
edition  of  the  Siptaagiia,  the  text  of  which  ia  fonndad 
upon  the  Alexandrian  HS.  then  in  St.  Jaroea's  Libiar7, 
but  now  In  the  British  Uuscnm.  Vol.  i  (Oilbrd,  1707) 
contains  the  Pentateuch  and  tbe  three  bllowinK  bookx 
Va(.ii  waa  to  contain  all  the  historical  booka  of  tbe  Old 
Testament ;  vol.  iii  all  the  prophetical  hooka  i  and  -ni. 
iv  the  Psalms,  the  books  of  Solomon,  etc.  But  after 
Grabe  had  began  to  print  tbe  aecond  volume,  h*  waa 
induced  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  that,  end  bI» 
of  the  third  volume,  by  the  expectation  of  heinn  fnr- 
uished  with  important  USS.  and  other  materials,  wfaid> 
would  enable  bimto  render  them  more  complete.  That 
no  time  might  Le  lost,  however,  in  expediting  Oie 
whole  work,  he  pnblishcd  in  1709  vol.  iv,  fiiaft'iai 
PiahHtnm,  Jobi,  ac  trti  Saiamomi  JJlrvi,  cwm  Afoe- 
r]^  e/asdm,  Mcnon  £inTC>if«  JopHnria  (fol.  and  8vD>. 
In  ihe  following  year  he  published  a  Latin  diawtta- 
tion,  giving  a  particular  arcouni  of  the  reasODB  wby  ha 
had  departed  from  his  ori^nal  order  of  pablicatiaa, 
and  of  the  msterisls  which  lie  expected  to  rwceiTc  ib 
order  to  perfect  his  plan.  These  were,  s  Syriae  US. 
of  the  original  booka  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Ori- 
gan's remarks  upon  them  ;  and  two  HSS.,  one  lieJiBg- 
ing  to  Cardinal  Chigi,  and  tbe  other  to  tbe  college  of 
Louis  XIV.  Afterwards  he  received  these  MSS.,  and 
made  collaliDnB  ttom  tbem ;  in  tbe  mean  while  be  h^ 
prepared  a  volume  of  annotations  upon  tbe  whole  voik, 
and  alio  collected  the  materials  for  the  fVofajwaeu. 
It  required,  however,  so  much  time  to  digest  the  whole 
into  proper  method,  that  tbe  second  and  third  volnna 
were  not  published  until  sfter  his  death,  the  fonnrr  ia 
1719  and  the  latter  in  1720.  He  also  published  Spiei. 
Ugivm  Sa.Fatmm  a liarrlieonim  iaac.i.^(OxoaA7U. 
!  voia.  Bto)  ;  Jutliiii  Afoiogia  Prima  ;  Ifaua  mhritaM 
IlartMrt  LAri  V;  EpUlola  ad  Milliam  (to  show  that  Iha 
Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  contains  tbe  be« 
version  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  that  the  Tetwm  of 
the  Vatican  MS.ia  almost  a  new  one,  made  in  the  lUid 
century);  An  EMmg  np^  heo  AralicMSS.f/d^.Bait- 
leiait  Library  i  Dt  Forma  Conttertuianii  Eudmrittim, 
hot:  alj  Drftiuio  Ecdwia  Graca  contra  Romamamw  He 
had  aieo  published  in  ITOG  a  beautlfut  edition  of  fukp 
BvU'i  works  (fol.),  with  notes,  for  which  he  rsceind 
the  author'a  thanks.— Hook, £h:f.fiiiy.v,M7;  Heneg, 
Utal-Enetklcp.  v,  810. 

Grace  (l.at.  gratia.-  Gr.  x^P'ti  ^'^  "^H  and 
^n).  a  word  of  various  import  in  Scripture  and  in  tbe- 

I.' aWpfcrni;  r»a«.— (1.)  Physical  beauty  (grace  at 
form  and  prrEOu)  (Prov.  i,  9 ;  iii,  22;  xxxi,  SO;  Pa*, 
xlv,  9,  etc.).  (2.)  Favor,  kindness,  goodneaa,  beoev- 
olence,  Mendahip  of  God  towards  meu,  or  of  man  to- 
warda  one  another  (Gen.  vi,  »;  xvill,  8;  xix,  19;  3 
Sam.  X,  2;  2  Tim.  i,  9).  (9.)  God's  forgiving  mercy, 
as  gratuitous  and  opposed  to  merit  (Rom.  xi,  6 ;  Fpbes. 
ii,  G;  CoIds.  i,  6,  etc.).  (4.)  The  Goipel  generally,  as 
conttadistingniahed  from  tbe  law  (John  i.  17 ;  Kom. 
vi,  14 ;  1  Pet.  V,  12,  etc.).  (6.)  Certain  gifts  of  Cod, 
Oeely  bestowed ;  e.  g.  miracles,  prophecy,  loagnea, 
etc.  (Rom.  XY,  16;  I  CoT.  x*,10;  Ephea.  iii,  8,  etc.), 
(G.)  Christian  virtuca ;  e.  g.  charity,  liberality,  Iiott- 
neas,  etc.  (2  Cor.  viii,  7 :  2  Pet.  iii,  18).  (T.)  Tbe  ^ay 
to  be  revealed,  or  eternal  life  (1  Pet.  I,  IS).  Wilae^ 
(fiaiRpCon  Lecture  on  tie  Cbmmnnioit  of  Saintt,  Oxlbrt, 
ISSI,  evo)  remarks  as  follows  on  the  scriptnral  use  tg 
tba  word;  "Xa'pif  occura  in  the  Sept.  version  aixty. 
six  times,  of  which  number  it  stands  sixty-ooe  tiiMa 
for  ;n,  and  it>  slgniflcation  in  tbe  Kew  Test,  t-aanot 
be  fkirly  eatimaled  without  rehrence  to  the  idea  ex. 
pressed  by  tlut  Hebrew  word.     This  la  drawn  alt* 
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gather  trout  Oriental  lUb,  «iiil  impllu  fmptilj  tba , 
good  will  and  Inclination  of  a  inperior  toward!  an  In- 
Terior,  lo  mach  below  him  aa  to  leek  only  for  a  ■[wn- 
taneou  and  ijratuicoui  Ikror,  or  to  invite  the  favor 
mtj  b;  Ilia  needi,  humilitr,  and  luppllcationi.  The 
favorable  inclination  Ii  manifeslcd  in  a  kind  of  conde- 
scending aipect.  Hence  conatantly  the  phrase  'And 
fflTor  H  Hi  light  if  (^J*'?a) :  compare  particularly 
Nnmb.  vi,  39,  'The  I>ird  muke  his  face  to  ihine  npon 
tbee,  and  be  gracious  onto  thee  (^jin^ll).  Upon  an 
Bumination  of  the  nu  of  the  words  in  and  ^in  in  the 
Old  Test,  it  will  appear  that  a  qnalitj  is  tomaliinsa 
implied  in  the  otiject  which  baa  Invited  the  favor  of 
the  iDperior ;  aoineUmes  the  fjivor  is  altogether  gntu- 
Itona :  a  few  instancei  are  subjoined.  1.  A  quallt}'  or 
antecedent  merit  is  Buppnaed:  Gen.  xzxii,  G ;  xuix, 

4,  2]  J  Klvii,29;  1,4;  1  Sam.  xvi,  ZS ;  xxv,B;  2  Sam. 
XTi,  1,  Eath.i<,15,17j  v,  2;  Frov.  i,  »;  IU,S2i  Iv,  9 
(in  thne  tliree  places  xaptra^,  ^lirilaal  graaM) ;  Frov. 
V,  1 9.  Uimala  gratia ;  xiil,  1&,  bona  nnu  dat  graticm ; 
xi,  16,  nuiKtr  gratia  (tuxpqaTsc);  in  Nah.  Ill,  4,  puU 
thriiado  mcretneit.  %  On  the  other  hand,  the  Idea  of 
merit  or  pleaalnx  quality  la  excluded  in  Gen.  xixiv, 
111  Exod.  iii,  SI;  si,  B;  xii,  86;  Nomh.  iixii,  fi; 
Rnthii,  2;  1  Sam.  i,  IB;  xxvii,  b;  Jer.  xxxi,  2;  but 
particntarly  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  19,  where  "ns*  "'risrrl 
','nM  '^'TX  is  translated  by  iXtqsu  ov  av  i\tu;  and 
Pas.  Ii,  3,  where,  and  in  other  places,  '|9n  has  nearly 
tbe  meaning  of  orp,  to  pity  and  commUerate.  '^n 
■lands  for  a  gift  of  free  love  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  12 ;  Prov. 
iii.  34.  A  merit  or  pleasing  qnality  In  the  diject  is 
neither  excluded  nor  necessarily  implied  in  Psa.  Ixvii, 

5,  and  elsewhere.  But  lomo  exciting  cause  of  th*  fa- 
ror  Is  supposed  in  Deut.  xxviii,  60;  2  Kini;*  zUi,  23; 
Job  xix.  21  (Aoespify  on  me);  Fau.  cxxiii.  6;  Prov. 
ziv,3o;  xix,lT(Hathati^Api'yonthepoor);  zxi, 
10;  Isa.  zxx,  18,  19;  xx:tiil,  2;  Lam.  iv,  16;  Amos 
v,  U;  Mal.i,9.  But  tbe  best  illuatrutlon  of  the  He- 
brew idea  of  'grace'  will  be  derived  frotn  observing 
that  ^ini^n,  the  form  of  which  implies  lo  mate  OM't 
nifan  object  ^graee,  means  not  to  durrtt,  bnt  to  pray ,' 
and  S^l^inrj  are  not  HKntl,  but  nipplitatioiu  t  tbe  bu- 
Diility  and  abject  condition  of  the  suppliant  is  thus  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  favor  (1  Kingi  vili,  38,  47,  59 ; 
ix,  3;  2Chron.  vi,  24,87;  Jobix,  1&;  xii,  16;  Esth. 
iv,  8),     nm  is  sometimes  prayer  and  sometimes  the 


Grace,  Hsana  o: 


See  HxAjra  OF  Gracb;  Sac- 


In  the  New  Test.  (Cradan).  Wilson  presents  all  these 
passages  in  a  tabular  form,  with  explanations,  and  re- 
marks that  a  comparison  of  them  will  show  that  "there 
is  not  one  text  In  which  the  word  ^aet  occun  in  any 
connection  with  either  of  the  ssciaments."      See  3ac- 


II. 


Phri 


Titalogical.—Tiie  word  "  grace"  is  the  binge  of 
gnat  theological  controversies :  (1)  that  of  tlie 
B  ofdeprdvity  and  regeneration.  Iietween  the  or- 
X  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Pelagianisro;  (2) 
if  the  rtlalioa  between  grace  and  free  will,  be- 

i  (mnHa)  of  grace,  between  the  Romanists  and 
-ites  on  the  one  hand  and  Prolestants  on  the 
For  the  treatment  of  the  first,  see  PELAaiAN- 


n  the  » 


:  Ei.Ki 
WiLU     On  the  third,  see  Sacha- 


Orace,  Lbttxrs  or,  gmliir.  gratiota  mcHpla,  Is 
the  name  given  to  particular  rescripts,  liy  which  the 
pope  sometimes  grantii  especial  pTivileges,  Induigonees, 
exemptions,  etc.  to  all  who  have  participated  in  eitra- 
onllnary  processions ;  when  a  prebend  or  the  reversion 
of  an  office  is  the  reward,  then  the  letter  of  grace  con- 
atitnteaayra(»oe7«pei;(a(Bia{seeExPKCTAMT:«),  For 
the  canon  law  on  the  subject,  see  Wetier  u.  Welle, 
Kir^um-Ux. 


Oraoe  at  keai^s,  a  short  prayer  at  tat>le,  Implor- 
ing tbe  divine  blessing,  and  expressing  tlianks  to  Ood 
for  the  food  he  has  provided.  The  propriety  of  such 
an  act  ia  evident  both  from  tbe  scriptural  injunction  (1 
Cor.  X,  81)  and  from  the  example  of  out  Lord  (Hark 
viii,  6,  7). 

GracUnontalna.    See  Gramdkontains. 

Gradual,  an  anthem,  psalm,  or  port  of  a  psalm 
chanted  tn  tbe  mass  between  the  epistle  and  the  goa- 
peL  So  called  because  the  chanter  stood  on  the  putpit 
steps.  The  name  la  also  given  to  the  book  containing 
the  psalms  chanted  at  mass,  which  was  called  gradi^, 
or  y™iliui&.— Palmer,  Orig.  Lkarg.  ii,  46;  Procter,  On 
Cotamai  Pragtr,  p.  g,  817: 

aradaate,-ono  wbo  has  obtained  n  dtgree  in  a 
university:  tbe  name  is  usually  given  to  those  who 
have  obtained  merely  tlio  lowest  degree,  that  of  A.B. 
See  DiOftBSt. 

Gneola.    See  Gricia. 

Griifla,  JoKANM  FRtKi>nicii  CiiRtaropH,  a  Ger- 
man philoenphicai  and  thenlngicai  uriter,  was  bom  ai 
Gattingen  Fab.  16,1754.  Ha  studied  in  the  university 
ofthat  city,  became  pastor  ofObenijeBalul7S4,  and  la 
1792  became  pastor  of  a  parish  and  professor  of  cate- 
chetics  and  of  philosophy  at  Guttingan.  He  died  at 
GOttingen  Oct.  27. 1816.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
philosophy  and  tlieology,  all  more  or  less  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant.  Among  them  are  VoiUldiidig-i  Lihriiiek 
il.  allgtBuiftta  Kaltdutik  nock  KantiicMtB  Gnaidtalzat 
(Gotl.  1795-1790,  8  vols.  8vo)  ■.—Gnmdtatte  i.  aUgen. 
Kiileci,  nach  KanHidi.  Gfimdii^itu  (GOtt  1T99}:— -JJa 
Miracvlarri'n  .Valara,  philiMBphIa  priac^ii  iwn  confro- 
dianle  (Heimsbiilt,  1797):— Onnmcnbv  Hbtr  tint  der 
tcAvtrilea  SttUm  in  KanU  metopAyfilcAcs  Anfang^- 
graiiden  d.  Naturai—tniekajl  (Celle,  1798):— i)ie  Pur 
loratlitologie  naeh  i/iren  gunten  Vmfange  (Celle,  1803, 
2  vols.).— Soe  Beyer.  Al^.  Mag.  fur  Prtdig.  vol.  xiij 
Doering,  Otl.  TAeol.  I,  625 ;  Hoefer,  yottv.  Biog.  Gini- 
mib,  xxi,  584. 

Graft  (ijatTpiiai,  to  frick  in  or  spur  on,  Wiad. 
xvi,  11 ;  hence  to  insert  by  an  utdtirm,  Rom.  xi,  23, 
i  A.V.  "giafr  in"),  the  process  of  inoctifatuv  fhiit-lrees, 
'  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the 
!  fruit;  by  taking  shoots  or  buds  from  approved  trees 
I  and  insenlng  them  on  othen,  where,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, they  continue  to  grow  (Rom.  xl.  17-24).  By 
this  process  particular  sorts  of  fruit  may  be  kept  from 
degeneiadng,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when 
railed  from  tbe  seed  ;  for  tbe  drafts,  tliough  they  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  from  the  stacks,  idways  pro- 
duce fruit  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken.  This  process  is  pacnliarly  appropriate  to 
the  olive-tree  (Stuart,  Conmeat.  ad  loc.).  An  insect 
of  the  gnat  species  is  said  to  breed  in  the  male  fig-tree, 
and,  lieing  covered  with  the  pollen  of  the  maleflowera, 
Impregnates  with  It  the  stigma  of  the  female  tree.  Tbe 
Sowers  of  the  palm-tree  yield  fruit  only  on  the  female 
tree,  whea  its  stigmata  have  been  fecundated  by  pollen 
from  the  male ;  and  as  it  ia  precarious  to  leave  this 
process  to  be  effected  by  insects  or  the  wind,  It  is  com- 
monly done  by  manual  labor.  See  FiO.  The  He- 
brews appear  to  have  pinched  off  the  Idossams  of  the 
fmlutrees  during  tbe  three  Ant  yean  of  their  growth, 
in  orderto  improve  their  Ihill/olnesa  (Surob.  xvlii,lS, 
IS).     See  Tree. 

Grafton,  Joseph,  a  highly  nipected  and  useful 
Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  I7G7. 
His  fiither  was  a  sailor,  bnt  abandoned  the  sea  to  set 
up  the  business  of  sul-making  in  Providence.  Joseph, 
at  the  age  of  fburteen,  began  working  at  hia  fatber's 
trade.  He  was  hopefully  converted  in  lT7fi,  and  Join- 
ed tba  Congregatinnsl  Church,  which  included  Bap- 
tists diiiadalied  with  strict  communion.     Ha  began 
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pntching  in  1776.     While  preaching  to  >  oonKTOg.-  l      Orain  (pccun  only  m  ■  renderiDg  of  lilS.  Ittnr'. 
lion  of  •■  S«pK.te>"  in  PUintield,  Conn.,  be  reconaid-  I  ,  ,„a„  ,j,„  „,  k„o,i_  ^mo.  is,  9  j  wnoc,  ibtrrwtt 
ered  hi»  vews  on  communion,  .nd  joined  m  1J87  the    individual  «ed,  e.  g.  of  rooiUrd.  Matt,  ziii,  31.  «»t : 
Baptist  Cbarch     He  w«.  ordained  a  paaWr  of  Uie  Fir.t    „  «h„t,  John  xii,  W  i  1  Cor.  xv.  37)  i»  ™t  «rf  b 
B.i.U.t  Church  in  Newt™,  MaB..,  m  1788,  where  for    (be  A.v/in  our  American  coUecUv.  inae  of  ™  (^ 
nearly  fifty  yeara  he  continued  hie  studies  and  labors    „  ,  -    „„„.i      ii^i. ,    .i.      -^.'e—ri  _    t  -.-.  —. 
in  a  socWul  pastorate  und  in  habitual  activity  on    ^"^  '.°  Pneral y-hloh  ia   he  «Kn.fic.tioi.  of  ,}^.  -J,  c 
hehUfof  miBBionaryandbenevolent  underta kings.'  He  ■  ^?'^-     ^''*  Hehrewa  pUnl«d  only  isAeaf,  ia>^,  mtd 
VM  actively  engaged  in  founding  the  theological  tern-    V^  C^omp-  '»*■  "iviii,  25 ;  Eiek.  iv,  9) ;  rytuidaai 
insry  at  Nculon,  and  was  for  many  yean  one  of  its  I  ""  ""^  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (in  the  1  almnd  in 
truatoes.    Hedicd  in  J836.    HepubUshedfoursermona    ■■?«'«»  of  grain  are  named,  Miihna.A-erfar.  vii,  i;  ud 
and  some  occasional  addrceaea.     (L.  E.  S.)  I  some  find  even   rye  and  oata  in  the  br^C   r^:= 

Orabam,  Isabella,  a  woman  noted  for  pietj-  and  |  ■(■'Slinm  of  Uaiaeh.  x,  7).     On  the  other  hand,  bh 
intelligence,  one  of  the  "»inU"  of  modern  limea.    She  ^  (j.  g.  Michaeiis)  Ihiok  that  War  is  refenwl  to  Ly  rr~ 
was  bom  in  l^narksbire.Scottand.and  was  niooaly  ed-    .i.     ^^^i:i  4ii\  ■  -..<      .    n  ..n  i*^ 

.    ...  ...  I  i.       T  c     ..     \   I.      U«".  xxTlii,25),in  oppoaition  to  EosenmUUer  and  Ge- 

nested  by  her  parente,  Mr.  and  M™,  John  Marshall.    ^     .  .      ,.  "^    .         ,        .     '"""  '  """  "^ 

At  seventeen  aho  was  admitted  by  Dr.  Wilherapoon  I  •*"""■     *'  Gurnet  of  aeed-gra,n,    ,ip-;^  p<Ama, 
(afterward,   president   of  Princeton   College)  to  the    ("""Wow"),  and  llEflS,  i&jpS(("lila»ting"),  are  iMn- 
Lord's  Supper.      In  1765  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Gra-    tinned.     See  CbsbAIa. 
ham,  and  accompanied  him  to  Canada,  where  bia  regi-        QjSI  or  OralL     See  Graal. 
ment  was  stationed.     Her  husband  died  at  Antigna  in        _  «■.»,- 

177*.  She  returned  to  Scotbind,  and  supported  bet  wwn™*.  OrapM  (yfioii^a,  ypafi),  Uxmt  orfi. 
father  and  her  four  children  by  opening  a  school  for  "'^'y  ""^  '"  "">  "»="""  Church  to  aigmfy  tb.  B<dy 
young  Udi«L  In  1789  she  returned  to  New  York,  and  '  Scnpturw.  They  were  also  occauon.Uy  employed  • 
opened  a  seminai,-.  In  1799  a  society  was  instituted  ''"'?*'  "'  """  ■*{"»""  Creed,  perhaps  becana.  it  n. 
at  New  York  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  with  amait  B""'*™''  entirely  from  Sonptnre ;  or  else  because  n 
children.  The  original  plan  of  the  socic.v  was  formed  |  ""  ""'''"  "f^"."™  «"  t^«  learning  of  the  Crwd  hjr 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Graham,  and  a  school  for  the  in-  "i=  "t™humenB,  jnst  as  the  worA  f-aOniin.  lie  Umam. 
struclion  of  orphans  was  opened,  and  taught  bj-  Mrs.  ""  ""^  to  dewgnat*  the  Creed,  Incause  the  rUech* 
Graham's  former  pupils.  Besides  establishing  this  ^T  "^r^"?  ^  ™"''"' *"  "™^--^'l'^ 
school,  Mt,.  Graham  selected  some  of  the  widows  best  ?f"'-  "  ^""^  '•  «  '  ^'"g*'"".  Or^.  £ccL  Ik.  ^  A 
qualified  for  the  task,  and  engaged  them  for'a  small    '"'  ^ 

compensation  to  open  day  schools  for  the  instruction  Oranaiy.  Originally  com  was  kept  in  aabcora- 
of  the  children  in  distant  parta  of  the  city.  Sbe  alao  nean  storehouses,  and  even  in  caverns;  bat  in  pavg- 
eatabllsbed  two  Sunday-schools.  In  1806  a  society  of  reas  of  timo  granariea  were  erected,  liotb  in  Einrptatnl 
ladles  was  organiiedto  procure  or  build  an  asylum  for  PalosUne.  In  the  former  country  granaries  werv  oJlea 
orphan  children.  Mrs,  Graham  remained  in  the  office  of  an  extenaive  character.  They  were  laid  on[  in  a 
of  directress  of  the  Widows'  Society,  bnt  felt  also  moch  very  regular  manner,  and  varied  of  course  in  plaa  aa 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  much  as  the  houses,  to  which  there  is  every  reasia  to 
and  herself,  or  one  of  her  family,  taught  the  orphans  lielieve  they  were  frequently  attached,  even  in  tbr 
daily  until  the  friende  nf  the  institution  were  sufficient  towns;  and  they  were  sometimes  only  separated  from 
to  provide  a  teacher  and  superintendent.  In  IRII  tbehonsebysnavenoeoftrws(WilkinH>n..4iK.£;)^ 
Borne  gentlemen  of  New  York  established  a  Magdalen  abridgment,  i,  13).  They  bad  vaulted  roofs.  Bud  coao- 
Society,  and  Urs.  Graham  became  its  president  nntil  plete  arrangcmenta  for  depociting  and  removing  the 
her  death.  In  1814  ahe  united  with  some  ladiea  in  grain.  Dr.  Robinson,  when  visiting  Huj,  a  Tillage  ssi 
forming  •  society  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry among  the  poor.  For  some  weeks  ( 
previons  to  her  last  illneaa  ahe  was  favored  ,' 
with  unusual  health,  and  much  enjoyment 
of  religion.  She  died  on  the  24th  of  Jnly, 
1814.  Few  books  have  been  mote  widely 
circulated  than  her  I.i/e  and  lAlltn  (last 
ed.  London,  J8.18,  8vo).  In  America,  Dr. 
Mason's 'lictchnf  her  has  been  widely  scat-  . 
tared  by  the  Tract  Society.  See  Mason,  ( 
Life  ofhabtlia  Graham  (N.Yorlt,  13mo);  ( 
Bethune(MrB.), /*«(j-«anif  ComBjposiBce  j" 
o/ Jlfn.(;ra*(m(lfi38,8vo);  Jones, CAri*.    ■' 


Ckaham,  Maty  Jane,  waa  Iwm  in 
London  in  1803,  and  was  so  core  fully  edu- 
cated, and  so  industrious  in  study,  tliwt  ,'he 
acquired  aknowledge  of  nearly  all  the  mod- 

em  languages,  u  also  of  Latin.  Greek,  and  ^^^,  ^^^  ^  ,^„       ho-  t*.  gn-ln  ™  pa,  to  thwosfc  .h 

mathematics.     In  her  eighteenth  year  she      ^    ^  ih4  Wo,  e.  from  ■  laddsr,  d,  by  mcfa  borne  npoa  the  aboalder.  , 
fell  into  infidel  doubts,  hut  soon  emerged      and  the  small  sliding  doors,  o,  A,  InUnded  for  taking  il  out. 
from  them  into  Christian  light  and  hope. 

To  save  others  from  a  like  experience,  she  wroU  the  ■  far  from  Gaia,  says,  "  Here  went  several  BabterraDean 
Tat  o/  Truth  (London.  12mo,  7th  ed.  1852).  giving  an  i  magaiinee  for  grain,  like  cisterns,  with  a  moath  like  a 
account  of  her  menial  exercises,  her  infidelity,  and  her  well,  auch  aa  we  have  seen  in  several  village*"  (AA. 
conversion.  She  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Tie  Frtt-  *  «fi.  ii,  38S).  The  peaasntry  in  the  East  seneralty 
WM  and  SovtreifrUyofGnSt  Gnicf,  published  alter  her  prefer  tbeae  snbtarranean  storehouse*,  not  so  aiBcb  t* 
death  (12mo).  Her  last  vears  were  full  of  suffering,  but  the  preservation  of  the  com  ns  for  the  greater  secorin 
she  died  in  great  peace  and  jov  at  Stoke  Fleming,  Dev- I  against  marauding  parties,  while  erected  buna  an 
onshire.in  Dec.  IN31).  SeeBridgcs.iiftn/Jfary  Jmie  generally  coafined  lo  more  popnlous  diatricU  (DoU. 
firoAam  (London,  1832,  IZmo  1833,  1B40,  and  1863,  xxviii,  8;  Prov.  iii,  10;  Gen.  xli,  36;  Exiid.  I.  Uj  I 
IZmo).  I  Chron.  xxvii,  25;  Luke  xii,  18).     See  Gauk«. 
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Orandisr,  URSAtn,  a  Frencb  priot  of  tbe  llth 
cvDtiurr  of  unhappy  memoTy.  He  wu  ednuted  imDiig 
tho  Jnnits,  enter^  the  order,  and  became  cari  at  St 
Peter'a,  and  canon  of  the  Holy  Ciwu  in  Loadun.  His 
prearUng  became  veiy  popular,  and  not  the  lew  »o 
beoausa  of  b'la  attacks  npon  tba  ylces  of  tbe  clarity. 
Bitter  enmities  wen  encited,  and  he  waa  charged  wiih 
fkvoHng  ProteitaDtiein.  A  manoscript  esaay  >E>>nit 
tha  celibacy  of  the  clergy  waafonnd  among  his  papers. 
He  vu  condemned  liy  the  biabop  of  Poitlera  in  1S30 
to  do  oenancc,  and  Interdicted  from  service  as  a  pticat 
for  five  yeata.  From  Ihia  penalty  be  waa  fhied,  on 
appeal,  by  the  archblibop  of  Bordeanx.  Thia  triumph 
increaaed  his  boldneaa;  he  returned  to  Loud ud,  and 
soon  got  into  new  tronbla.  Id  163!  tbe  nuna  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  of  Loudon  became,  ai  they  said, 
pasneased  with  devils:  hysterical  convuluona  and  all 
aorta  of  extra vagancea  abounded  among  them.  Gran- 
dier  waa  charged  with  "  bewitching"  them,  and  send. 
inB  ^^  legions  of  devila  into  their  bodiea.^^  A  libel  on 
cardinal  Richelieu,  published  in  168S,  waa  charged 
npon  Grandier,  with  no  gtound  whatever.  He  waa 
jUTcated  and  conducted  to  Angers  Dec.  7,  1G33.  The 
charge)  against  him  were  aacrilege,  adultery  with  the 
vrife  of  a  magistrate  of  Loudun,  and  with  liewiCcbing 
tbe  Uranline  nuna.  The  records  of  the  trial  are  vary 
cmrlona.  One  of  the  neceeaaiy  tigns  of  "  posseFaion," 
according  to  the  Jtomish  law,  il  the  knowledge  of  Ian. 
goages  not  acquired  in  tbe  ordinary  way.  The  exot- 
f^t  who  was  appoiutod  to  test  the  nuna  atked  one  of 
tbem  in  Latin  "  (item  adoroMt"  She  anawered,  with 
convulsive  contortiona,  "Jaui  CKritftu."  One  of  tbe 
judge*  could  not  help  remarking,  "This  devil,  at  least, 
does  not  know  syntax."  The  trial  lasted  a  lonu  time, 
and  ended  in  tbe  condemnation  of  Grandier,  who  was 
burnt  alive  Aug.  1»,  1631.  But  tbe  devlb  still  k<>pt 
poasession  of  the  nuna;  it  waa  not  till  Nov.  S,  1635, 
that  "  Leviathan"  waa  dislodged  from  the  head  of  the 
•Qpciior  of  tbe  convent;  end  "BehemoCb,"tbe  stron- 
gest of  all  the  dsmona,  stul.bomty  kept  hU  place  tiU 
Aug,  IG,  1G3T.  Tbe  alTair,  uf  couiiie,  caused  Immense 
acandal,  and  a  small  library  of  pamphleU  and  )>ooka 
waa  written  upon  the  aubject.  Alfred  de  Vigny  re-  ( 
cnunta  tbe  story  of  Grandier  at  length  in  bb  Ci'n;- 
Mart.  A  similar  trial  look  place  in  1G1T  with  rcganl 
to  certain  casea  of  possession  (or  of  crime)  in  the  con- 
vent of  Louviera.  See  Micbelet,  Louii  Quo'arzf.  p. 
455  sq. ;  Jaumai  da  aatXBu,  Mu,  1689;  Audin,  HiH. 
del  DiabJet  de  /jnufun  (AmBt.ie93,12mo};  Bayla,  Die- 
tionnairr;  Hoefer,  !foiai.  Bioy.  GtnirnU,  xxi,  64i  sq. 

arandmont  or  arammont,  Oruer  of.  This 
religiouB  order  waa  foanded  by  Stephen  of  Thiers, 
who  in  1076  withdrew  to  the  mountaina  of  Huret, 
near  Limoges,  France,  to  lead  an  ascetic  life.  He 
wore  a  penitent's  ehirt  made  of  meshes  of  steel,  and 
ilept  in  I  bed  made  of  boards  in  tbe  shape  of  a  cof- 
fin. Hta  extravagant  asceticism  found  many  Imita- 
tors, who  joined  bim  in  hia  retreat.  Unwilling  to 
take  tbe  title  of  prior  or  of  abbot,  he  only  called  him. 
•elf  their  conrdar.  To  avert  the  evila  which  had 
rained  to  many  other  monklah  orders,  be  required 
bia  followers  to  make  vows  of  poverty  as  well  as  of 
obedience  and  humilit}-;  and  would  not  even  permit 
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that  of  hia  followers,  be  said, "  We  are  poor  ahiners 
whom  God  baa  mercifully  called  to  tbe  wildemesa  to 
do  penance ;  and  the  pope,  In  compliance  with  our  re- 
quest, has  himself  appointed  the  duties  we  fulfil  hare. 
We  are  loo  imperfect  and  too  weak  to  emnlate  tbe  ax- 
ample  of  the  aalnt  hermits  who  were  ao  sbsortied  in 
their  divine  coDtemplations  as  to  make  them  forget 
tbe  natural  wanteof  tbe  body.  You  sec,  besides,  that 
we  do  not  wear  the  bahi  I  either  of  canons  or  of  monks; 

from  having  tbe  merits  of  the  one  or  the  sanctity  of 
the  DtheiB."  After  the  death  of  their  founder  (1124) 
the  order  withdrew  lo  tt,e  wilderness  of  Grandmont, 
near  Huret,  whence  they  derive  their  name.     Stephen 

transmitted  verbally  from  one  to  another,  until  Ste- 
phen of  U'iac.  fouttb  prior  of  Grandmont,  caused  to 
be  collected  and  writlin  all  that  could  be  ascertained 
of  Ibc  words  and  acb>  of  their  founder.  He  even  rep- 
resenu  himself  m  several  inatances  aa  tbe  author  of 
the  rules.     The  order  of  llie  Urandmontaina  spread 


foUoi 


iBogrea 


y  vn,  l 


1  piece  nf  la 


Istd  the 


Greg- 
only  on  the 


express  condition  of  its  submitting  la  tbe  mie  of  Di 
edict  It  is  evident,  however,  that  tbe  founder  had 
more  in  view  than  a  mere  return  lo  the  original  strict- 1 
ncsa  of  tbe  rulea.  St.  Stephen  said  to  his  disciples, 
B   asked  to  «■ 


oChri- 


id  the 


model  of  all  tbe  other  orders."  Two  cardinal! 
were  going  lo  France  us  nnnctoa  went  lo  visit  Stephen 
in  bla  retreat,  and  while  there  happened  to  ask  him 
whether  he  considered  hii 
hermit.  "  I  am  none  of 
Being  pressed  to  define  n 


had  gained  that  they  were  generally  known  under  tbe 
name  of  Good  Men  (bom'  homiaei).  The  relaxations 
which  were  subsequently  introduced  in  the  observance 
of  their  rules  are  lo  be  attributed  to  tbe  popes.  The 
later  history  of  the  order  Is  chieQy  a  record  of  qnarrela 
and  contentions.  It  was  extinguiebcd  in  the  time  of 
tbe  French  Revolution.— Joseph  Fthr,Jlllgemeint  Go- 
tdudOtd.MimctaoTdtn;  Hereng,i(oj/.£B(ji/(p. v,31B; 
Butler,  XiFi!io/lAe.SainU,  Feb.  8.    (A.J.  S.) 

Otange,  a  farming  estaljliahment,  especially  such 
as  belonged  to  ancient  monasteries.  Most  monasteries 
had  ^rm-houaea  on  their  estates,  to  which  were  attached 
chapels,  aa  wall  as  barns  and  other  offices.  Many  of 
these  buildings,  as  well  as  the  chapels,  were  built  in 
dne  architectural  taate. 

Oiant,  Aaahel,  M.D.,  an  Ameincan  missionarr, 
was  bom  In  Haraball,  M.  T.,  August  17,  1807.     He 

atfe  of  twenty  he  married  and  settled  in  Brainlrijii,  on 
the  Susquehanna;  but,  losing  his  wife  fourj'ears  alter, 
he  removed  to  Utica,  where  be  acquired  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  as  n  phyucian.  The  meeting  ofthe 
American  board  at  this  place  In  1831  wrou^t  an  en- 
tire chantre  in  hia  destiny.  His  attention  was  strongly 
directed  to  foreign  mis'ions,  and,  after  carefully  consid- 

Dr.  Anderson,  liming  expressed  a  prefercacc  for  the 
mlasion  contemplHtcd  among  the  Nestorians,  be  was 
directed  to  join  Dr.  Perkins,  who  was  already  on  bia 
way  to  Persia.  Accompanied  bv  his  second  wife,  ho 
sailed  from  Boston  May  II,  1835,  and  on  tbe  2Tth  of 
October  tbev  arrived  at  Oroomiab,  their  future  home. 
"  The  diFtri'ct  of  Oroomiab  Is  in  the  western  part  of 
Aierhijan,  the  ancient  Atropatane,  and  forms  the  fron- 
tier line  of  Persia  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Turkish  i?m. 
pire.  The  scenery  is  unrivalled  even  beneath  a  Per- 
sian sky."  To  the  misaionarj- the  scene  was  endeared 
by  tbe  most  sacred  associations.  "  In  tbe  city  of  Oroo- 
miab, and  amid  the  three  hundred  villages  of  the  plain, 
there  slid  lingered  the  scattered  remnant  of  a  once  il- 
Instrious  church — a  church  which  had  disputed  with 
Rome  herself  Ihe  spiritual  dominion  of  half  the  woHd." 
See  NrsTORiANa.  When  they  were  6rat  visited  by 
American  missionarleB,  the  viet  jurisdiction  which  had 
once  comprehended  twenty.five  metropolitan  previncea 
had  shrank  In  a  petty  sect,  hardly  alile  to  maintain  it- 
self against  Mohammedan  oppression.  Tbe  checkered 
hiatoiy  of  the  Neatorians  had  made  a  deep  impressioii 
on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Grant ;  and  Iwinc.  moreover,  buoy- 
ed up  with  the  belief  that  tbe  Nestotlana  were  treaa- 
ured  up  for  final  restoration  as  remnants  of  the  lost 
tribei  of  Israel. he  entered  npon  bis  work  with  the  ut- 
moat  leaL    Dr.  Pelting  waa  already  in  the  field,  and 
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Hr.  Harrick  bad  joined  blm  at  ConsUnllDople.  To- 
gctber  thty  commenced  the  vork  of  esUblisbliig  the 
miuion.  Dr.  Gnnt'B  cbur&etei  u  a  phj'sicim  tecured 
tlw  fsTor  of  the  Pareiui  gorernar.  tad  the  Neatorun 
biihopa  ind  piiesta  gave  bim  a  heart;  welcome.  A 
•cbool  waa   at  once   cDmmeDced,  and  the  work  soon 


cenaible  region  in  wbich  the  Neitorian  patriarch,  Mar 
Shimon,  reaided.  Od  the  aides  of  the  ni|;ged  bills  of 
Koordiatan,  and  within  their  deep  rsvinaa,  dwelt  the 
"Waldeasea  of  Iha  East— the  rrolesUnta  of  Aaia." 
Among  those  hilla  were  thouaanda  who  had  praaerved, 
with  few  cormptioDBiSn  apostolic  fsith.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  uf  miaaionary  li^bor  among  tbem  were 
namcroua  and  formidable ;  bat  Mr.  Grant  was  not  to 
be  deterred,  and  flnally  received  an  Invitation  from 
the  patriarch,  with  tbe  promiie  of  a  gaard  throogh 
the  Koord  villages.  Hit  &me  as  a  pbyaicisn  bad  twen 
carried  to  the  nionntain  districts,  aod.  indeed,  his  pro- 
feational  character  not  only  gave  him  many  opportunl- 
tiet  of  doing  good,  bat  often  aaved  bis  lite.  Dr.  Grant 
nmained  among  tbem  five  weeks,  gaining  all  the  in- 
formation he  could,  and,  soon  after,  hia  wife's  death 
and  the  failure  of  hia  own  heslth  compelled  his  return 
to  America  (1840).     In  consequence  of  hia  report,  the 

moantaina.  Being  sppiunted  to  that  work,  be  retom- 
•d  to  hia  labors  in  April,  1H41.  In  company  with  the 
patriarch,  Mar  Shimon,  be  now  made  an  eitensive  tour 
throngb  the  different  villages  and  districta  (1S42).  A 
school  waa  opened  at  Aafaita  in  April,  1848,  and  Mr. 
and  Hn.  Laurie  took  charge  of  the  station.  Soon  af- 
ter, Dr.  Grant  aacert^ned  that  the  barbarous  Moham- 
med, pacha  of  MoanI,  waa  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Koorda  against  the  Neatorisna,  who  bad  slwaya  before 
maintained  their  independence.  Dr.  Grant  waa  con- 
vinced that  thla  independence  waa  now  at  an  end,  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  to  make  terms  with  the  Tnrka. 
This  the  inbtaated  Nealoriana  refused  to  do;  but  Dr. 
Grunt  did  not  relinquish  hia  hopes  of  sustaining  tbe 
mUsion;  and,  thou^tb  abandoned  by  ali  hia  native  as- 
siatanta,  when  hoatililiea  commenced  he  hoatened  with 
Mr.  Slockia^to  the  Fenian  emir.and  gained  the  prom- 
ise of  his  protection.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  pa- 
triarch, but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing  to  induce 
him  to  unite  with  the  Peraians  against  the  Turka  and 
Koords.  The  Infatuated  patriarch  bad  entered  into  cor- 
reapondenco  with  Mohammed  of  Mosul.  The  wily 
Turk  deceived  him  with  promises,  and  the  onauapect- 
Ing  Neatoriana  allowed  the  enemy  to  doss  againet 
them  without  resistance.  At  last  the  atotm  bunt, 
and  there  ensued  such  a  niaaaacre  as  has  few  paraliela 
In  hbitori-.  Tbe  bodies  filled  the  valleys  and  choked 
tbe  mountain  streams.  All  the  ellbrta  of  Dr.  Grant  to 
avert  the  calaatropbe  were  nseleaa,  though  for  some 
time  the  protectinn  of  the  emir  was  observed,  and  the 
missionary  buildings  were  left  undiaturbed.  Soon, 
however,  they  loo  were  deatro]'ed,  and  the  miaaion- 
■ries  fled  for  their  Uvea.  After  Dr.  Grant  reacbedMo- 
■nl,  "all  hia  energies  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  re- 
lieving the  wretched  fugitives  who  crowded  the  city." 
In  the  spring  he  looked  forward  to  a  return  home,  but  | 
early  in  April  bis  henith  began  to  fail,  and  on  the  2fith  ' 
he  died  at  Mogul.  Dr.  Grant  publJabed  Tie  Natoriiau, 
or  the  Lott  Triba,  leith  BkeUhei  nf  Travtl  in  A-gTia. 
A  ntmsa,  Mrdia,  and  Maopolamia  (Lond.  1S41 ;  Bost 
1843,  2d  ed.).— See  Lolhrop,  JfemotV  of  AiAtl  Grant, 
M.D.  (H.Y.  1847, 18mo) ;  Laurie,  GtoM  aid  lit  Moan- 
tain  Ntttoriam  (Bost.  1853;  Sd  ed.  1856,  ISmo);  Di- 
man,  in  AVw  A'ajfamtr,  August,  ](«5a,  art.  vii;  Kew- 
comti,  Csclop.  i/MiDiolu.  p.  SGI  sq. 

Qrant,  Jotuwou.  an  Kngliah  divine,  and  an  au- 
thor of  some  merit,  waa  bom  in  Edinhurg  In  177B, 
and  waa  educatfil  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxfbrd,  where 
ha  paaaed  A.M.  in  1806.  Be  became  rector  of  Bin- 
brook  in  1818;  minister  of  Kentish  Town  Chapel  in 
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len  I  and  died  in  IMS.     He  was  a  faithful,  and,  at  Oa 

same  time,  a  popular  praacher.  Among  hia  writiap 
are  a  ftiMtcry  ,,/IAr  ClmrcA  a/ England,  and  o/du  £aai 
.fe'cA  ian  dqarUdfiitm  Vr  (Lond.  1811-26,  4  vt^ 
8vo} : — Ltcturtl  oad  Strnwtu  in  tix  vols.  (Load.  IfO- 
48)  v—Shetcka  M  Oiriailjr  (Lond.  1840, 8vo)._-DariJ^ 
Ct/tlop.BaiiognqMai,  i,  1802. 

arontliBm,  Thoxas,  an  English  Baptist  nJniauT 
nf  distinction,  was  bom  In  16B3.  He  was  selected  ts 
deliver  to  Charles  11  the  confession  of  fallli  draws  ap 
by  the  Baptiata,  and  also  at  a  later  period  to  prevnt  a 
remonstrance  against  persecution,  both  of  which  were 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  and  redress  of  grleniK* 
promised.  He  was  often  engaged  in  public  dkpota- 
tiona,  in  which  he  displayed  great  logical  skilL  He 
also  had  a  long  controversy  with  the  Ker.  John  C«k. 
noald,Ticar  of  Norwich,  who  yet  remained  his  Aiead 
throu^  life.  Among  hia  writings  is  rli  iid'iiiwims 
iVimMnt,  or  At  Chriiliim  RtSgim  in  itt  manrt.  em-. 
taintg,  eccsJfriHy.  etc.,  rindteoltd  (Lond.  1678,  fo!.).— 
Benedicl,/ru((»)>o/UeBiiptte>,vol.i;  Darlmg,C<riW 
BiiliagmplHca,  1. 130S. 

Gh'aiivella,  AhtoiRe  Perrenot.  cardinal,  oite  tt 
the  moat  eminent  politicians  and  diplomatists  of  tbe 
jeth  century,  was  born  at  Oraans,  Burgundy,  Aug.  JO, 
I&IT.  He  Btudied  law  at  Padua,  and  afterwuda  tbe- 
ology  at  Louvain.  Ho  became  canon  of  I.iege,  tben 
liisbop  of  Anas,  and  was  often  employed  by  tbe  em- 
peror Charles  V  in  diplomatic  misaions.  He  Veal  witb 
his  fstber  to  the  dicta  of  Worms  and  AugsbUK,  and 
was  also  present  at  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  wbare  be  ia. 
fended  the  rights  of  tbe  emperor,  but  vainly  cndeav- 
ored  to  array  the  Conncil  against  France.  After  tbe 
battle  of  MDhlberg  he  managed  tbe  capitnlatiDn  of  the 
electors  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Philip  of  fiesc, 
and  is  said  to  have  altered  the  articles  so  that  the  In- 
ter, instead  of  being  free  tiaia  impriHinment,  was  rot- 
dered  liable  to  it.  He  was  also  veiy  active  in  Qpbdd- 
ing  the  Augeburg  Interim.  In  1650  he  became  coiui- 
aellor  of  state  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal;  be  siccnn- 
panied  tbe  emperor  to  Innsbruck,  drew  up  tbe  treaty 
of  Paaaan  in  1652,  and  in  ISSS  negotiated  undertkand 
for  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  of  England  and  Pbilie 
II  of  Spain.  When  Charlea  T  reaigned  tbe  erowa, 
Granvelle  entered  the  aervice  of  his  aon,  Philip  11; 
in  1.^09  he  signed  tbe  treaty  of  Cbatcau-l'jmbrWs  with 
France,  and  afterwards  remained  in  tbe  Netherlands 
as  prime  minister  and  counsellor  of  Margaret  cf  Par- 
ma. Here  he  shared  largely  in  tbe  persecution  of  the 
Protestants,  and  was  very  active  in  strengthentDg  Bo- 
maniam.  He  fonnded  12  new  bishoprics.  Tbe  Scboet 
of  Baius  (q.v.)  found  an  earnest  and  persevering  oppo- 
nent in  Granvelle.  For  these  services  be  iraa  cteUed 
archbishop  of  Mechlin  by  tbe  king,  and  cardinal  by  tbe 
pope.  Being  sotuiequenlly  accused  by  his  enetntea  tt 
loo  great  leniency  towards  the  Protectants,  he  left  tbe 
Netherlands  in  1G64.  He  was  finally  appointed  arcb- 
blsbop  of  Bessn^on  in  1584,  and  died  at  Hsdrid  Sept. 
21, 1586.  Hia  letters  and  memoirs  were  cidlerted  fay 
abbot  Boisot  I  they  form  80  vols.under  the  title  of  Tr*. 
mr  i»  GranvtUa,  in  tbe  Archives  of  Betan^to.  Tbt 
interesting  of  them  are  published  in  tbe  Zlpn- 
mente  imr^i  four  Flal.  dt  la  Frana.  S<«  GerUch, 
PAi<i>//«Cnmerii(i(Braapels,1842)!  Motley,  t/ittBry 
of  Iht  Dutch  RtpuUic  (N.  Y.  18S5, 8  vols.  Svo-i ;  fn*- 
cotl,  War.  of  Philip  II  (Host.  18SB,  2  voU.).  (J.  N.  P.) 
Orape  is  tbe  representative  In  the  A.V.of  tb«  td- 
lowing  Beb.  and  Greek  words:  properly  SiT.  auA', 
giapea  bi  tbe  berry  (Gen.  il,  10,11 ;  ilix.  JT ;  Lev.  xir, 
b\  Numb,  vi,  3;  xiii,  30,  23;  DeuL  zxiii.  24;  xixii, 
M,  S2;  Neh.  xili,  16;  laa.  v,  2,  4;  Jcr.viii,lB;  Hea. 
in,  ID;  Amoa  is,  18;  "wine,"  Hoa.  Ui.t):  not  in  tbt 
hunch,  <r™#i'X^("grapea,"  Matt,  vii,  16;  Lnke  Ti,44; 
Rev.  xiv,  18);  improperly  for  3'?D,pr'r^  (lit  aRMTtr- 
m^),grBpea  that  drop  off  spontaneously  (Lev.  ids,  10); 
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wrtg>e -gltaiiiiigt,  riVVs,  eUlolh',  (Jndg.  vtU,  !;  lu. 
xvii,6;  xzir.lS;  JeT.xlix.Oi  Obad.S;  Mic.vi[,l)j 
"  tendsT  gnpa,"  "^TQC,  lemadar',  proli.  *  tia^JAi—om 
(Cult,  ii,  13, 15;  vii,12);  ioiri(j«jrape,  ^^a,ie'«ef  (Joli 
xv,B^,*ndM»ir$rtipe,'10a,ti?Kr(lu.ivm,6i  Jer. 
»xxi,  89,  aO;  Eiek.  iviii,  2);  mU  yroprt.  B1D»^, 
AefUiWnt'  [8M  Cockle],  ■  woitbleas  tpeciei  (Frenuh 
lambntquti,  jo  Jerome  and  Jarehi);  not  poiwnouB 
(Ge(CDin>,  in  hi*  Ctmiaaii,  m  /in.  i,  230;  ii,  864,  hse 
■hown  thiit  the  common  aenM  of  ocoiiiftcj  or  teotf*- 
ftnne,  munia-Aooif,  rests  upon  an  error  of  Celsus,  Hit- 
rodot.  ii,  199),  Im,  v,  2,  4.     See  Raisinb;  KeidELa; 

BlTTBR. 

In  more  ttain  one  puaaga  of  Scripture  gnipee  are 
used  in  a  figaratlva  senae,  u  in  Rer.  xiv,  IS :  "Gather 
the  clniters  of  the  tIdb  of  the  earth ;  for  her  srapai  an 
folly  ripe;"  L  e.  the  appointed  time  for  the  execution 
of  divine  vengeance  lua  come,  and  the  iniqnitiei  of 
the  inhabiLanta  of  the  earth  bare  made  them  fulljr  ripe 
for  destruction.  In  Mie.  vii,  1,  the  flgure  is  well  ex- 
piHiiwdb}-Ncwcome:"As(heear1yfigofeicellentaa- 
vor  cannot  be  fband  in  the  advanced  aeaeon  of  the  enm- 
mer,  or  the  choice  cluster  of  grapes  after  vintage,  ao  nei- 
ther can  the  good  and  uprigbtman  l>e  discovered  bf  dil- 
igent searching  Id  Israel."  So  In  Jer.  vi,  9,  an  addreaa 
to  the  Cbaldsans,  exhorting  them  to  return  and  pick 
up  those  few  inhabitanta  that  were  left  before,  like  the 
RTKpe-gleaninga,  and  to  carry  tbem  alao  into  captjvit;. 
The  ChaldESDa  did  so,  a*  may  be  seen  (!■<,  9B,  !9, 30). 
In  Jer.  ilix,  9,  the  meaning  ia,  that  when  the  enemy 
csme  to  spoil  (hey  should  meet  with  no  interruption. 


palatine  Orapei  (of  natural  ilxe). 

but  should  glean  quite  clean,  and  leave  nothing  behind 
through  haste.  (S«  Blayney.)  Eiek.  xviii,  2:  "The 
fiithers  have  eaten  sour  grapea,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge;"  a  proverbial  expression,  ex- 
plained by  the  Chaldee,  "The  fathers  have  ainned, 

ment  it  ia  expressly  declared  that  the  children  should 
b«  punished  in  this  life  for  the  idolatry  of  tbe  futhera. 
Id  (he  destruction  by  the  Babvloniana  the  good  were 
to  escape  {Kiek.  vi,  4,  6);  but  ihey  were  gidj-  to  de- 
liver themselvn  (xir,  U,  &,  21).  Whenever  (he 
children  had  auffered  temporal  evils  far  the  idolatry 
nf  th^  fatbera,  they  had  justly  incurred  ■  pnnith- 
ment  solemnly  denounced.  With  respect  to  the  im- 
pending calamity  from  Mebuchailneiiar,  (iod's  poi^ 
pose  was  to  observe  another  mle  of  conduct.  Sec 
Vise. 

Orapbena,  CoBitsLics.  was  bom  in  14S2  at  Aabt, 
in  Flanders.  He  was  secretary  of  the  citv  of  Antwerp, 
and  in  1520  published  a  translation  of  Goch'a  Dt  librr- 
la't  chriilima,  with  a  Preface,  in  which  he  severplv 
censured  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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He  was  consequently  arrested  (1&31),  imprisoned  at 
Brusels,  compelled  to  recant,  and  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice. Ttie  later  yean  of  his  lite  he  spent  in  literary  re- 
tirement at  Antwerp,  sympathtztng  with  reformatory 
movements,  without,  however,  daring  to  be  their  avow- 
ed champion.  He  died  at  Antwerp  Dec.  19, 1568— 
Heriog,  Reol-t'ncgkl.  xix,  577. 

OrasB  is  the  somewhst  indistinct  rendering  In  the 
Engl.  Vers,  of  several  Ileb.  terms; 

I.  It  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
^'^^n,  cAattir  ,  which  signifies  properly  an  indottd 
spot,  from  the  root  *^X^,  to  ucIdk;  but  this  root  also 
has  the  second  meaning  to  .^oiirul,  and  hence  the 
noun  frequently  signifies  "  fodder,"  "  food  of  cattle." 
It  designates  rips  grass  fit  for  mowing  and  for  feed, 
and  in  this  senu  it  occurs  In  I  Kings  xviii,B;  Job  il, 
6 1  Psa.  civ,  14 ;  las.  xv,  6,  etc.  As  the  herbage  rap- 
idly &dea  under  the  parching  heat  of  the  tun  of  Pales- 
tine, it  haa  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers  an  image  of 
the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes  (Job  viii,  12; 
Psa.  xiivii,  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity  of  human  life 
(Isa.  xl,  6, 7  i  Psa.  ic,  6).  The  Sept.  renders  I^SH 
by  fioTavti  and  noa,  but  most  frequently  by  xoproe,  * 
word  which  in  Greek  haa  passed  through  the  very 
lame  modifications  of  meaning  as  its  Hebrew  repre- 
sentative:  i^uproc ^pramm,  "fodder,"  la  properly  a 
court  or  incioMd  apace  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Homer,  Ii. 
xi,  774),  and  then  any  feeding-place,  whether  inclosed 
or  not(Enrip.  Iph.  T.  134,  x^P'o'  liiSivipoi).  Gesenius 
questions  whether  ^^xn,  x"p">t-  >nd  the  Sansc.  ia- 
ri(:=green,  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  same  root   Sea 


In  the  N.  T.,  wherever  the  word  grass  occnrs,  it  it 
the  representative  of  the  Greek  xoproc.  The  dry 
stalks  of  graai,  etc.  were  often  nied  as  fUel  for  the 
oven(UaU.vi,SOi  xlii,SO;  Luke  xii,S8).     See  Fi:el. 

2.  The  next  most  usual,  and,  Indeed,  more  appropri- 
ate word,  is  XO^,  dt'Ai,!;reenffraii,  from  the  root  Xl^^, 
to  gtrmmalt.  This  is  the  word  rendered ^niM  in  Gen. 
i,  II,  12,  where  It  is  distinguished  from  3il)7,  t'ttb,  tbe 
latter  signifying  ierit  sniUblo  for  human  food,  while 
tbe  former  is  httiofft  for  cattle,  Gesenius  sny>  it  is 
used  chiefly  concerning  grass,  which  has  no  teed  l^t 
least  none  obvious  to  genera]  observers),  and  the  « mall- 
ei weeds  which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  the  soil. 
It  properly  signiAes  the  first  shoots  from  the  earth, 
Imier  gnat,  young  trtiagt,  as  clothing  the  meadows, 
and  as  affording  the  choice  food  of  beasts  (Gen.  i,  11 
Isa.lxvi,I4;  Dent.  xxxli,2;  2  Sam.  xxiii.l;  Job  vi 
5;  Pss.  xxxvii,  2.  etc.).  The  sickly  and  forced  blades 
of  grass  which  spring  up  on  the  flat  plastered  twofs  of 

ing  in  an  elevated  part,  with  little  earth,  exposed  to 
tlie  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  they  Boon  wither  away 
(2  Kings  xix,  26;  Psa.  cxxix,  G;  Isa.  xxxvii,  87). 
(See  Hackett's  lOulTa.  of  Scrip,  p.  125.)  The  Sept. 
renders  it  by  x^iji),  as  well  as  by  xopTO^,  finTanj,  and 
v'lK.  In  Dan.  iv,  19,  ^0,  the  corresponding  Chaldee 
KP'^.  delh'e,  Is  used.  See  Herb. 
I  in  Jer,  1, 11,  the  A.  V.  renders  Midi  H^IVS  at  iKe 
,  htiftr  at  ffratt,  and  the  Sept.  iit  tiotf\a  Iv  Jioravg.  It 
should  be  "as  the  heifer  treading  out  com"  (comp, 
Hot.  X,  II),  ttti^,  doAa',  the  word  here  employed, 
coRMS  from  Cl^,  to  triturate,  and  has  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding  term.     See  Foddeb. 

8.  3b;,  e'«4,lt  need  in  Deut,  in  the  Psalms,  and 
in  the  IVophets,  and  as  distingulahed  bom  the  forego- 
ing Kti^,  slgnlfles  ierbi  for  human  food  (Oen.  t,  SO ; 
Psa.  civl  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Dent,  xi,  16; 
Jer.  xiv,  G).  It  Is  (he  grass  of  the  Held  (Gen.  ii,  6; 
E<iod.  Ix,  22)  and  ofthe  mountain  (laa.xlU,  15;  Prov. 
xxvii,26).     See  Hat.  /  -  i 
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4.  tn  Kumb.  xxil,  4,  where  mention  ia  mada  of  the  I 
01  licking  ap  the  gnu  at  the  field,  the  Heb.  watd  is 
P'!7!?t  J*  "^i  whieh  eUowliere  ia  rendered  jrtm  when  \ 
foiiowed  lij  KOT  or  3135,  as  in  Gen.  i,  SO,  mnd  Paa.  I 
»ssTii,  i.  It  aniwere  to  the  Geimsn  dai  firioK,  and  ! 
HHiiesfrDin  the  root  p^^,  to jdmruA  like  gnta. — Smith, 
t.  V.     See  Qrebm. 

Vpf'i,  Wkah  (from  li^,  to  be  iMe  ripe),  In  the  ">f- 
tci-mslh"  or  "  roven"  tbat  apringi  up  on  nieadows 
after  being  once  rnoHH  ("latter  (pMivith,"  Amoa  vii, 
1).     See  Meadow. 

"  UowD  t;raja"  is  '^t,gt*,  s  m/ncitig  or  mown  mead- 
ow (Pra.  Ixxii,6;  Amoa  vii,  1).     See  Mowkr. 

Dry  grim  or  aelf-msde  bij  is  called  COn,  cAotA- 
ojA',  "chaff"(raa.v,24:  xxiiii,  11).    See  Stubblb. 

As  in  Hatt.  vi,  30,  where  a  lily  is  called  "  the  giasa 
of  the  field,"  it  is  evldeot  that,  like  (he  Latin  gramtn 
and  the  English  "  grass,"  the  Hebrew  equivalent  had 
■  very  extensive  range,  and  was  not  restricted  to  the 
"BtasBea"  (fimmmia)  of  the  hoUnlst.  These  are 
themselves  a  very  ample  order,  ranging  ttora  diminu- 
tive plant!  like  our  own  mouse-ear  barley  to  the  bam- 
boo which  shoifta  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
an  Indian  jangle,  and  including  productiona  as  vari- 
ous as  the  Anado  douia  of  Sonthem  Europe,  which 
ftimislies  the  Hsbennan  with  his  rod  and  the  weaver 
with  hia  "reed,"  the  cercala  which  supply  to  all  man- 
kind the  staff  of  life,  and  the  angir-csne  whict^on  the 
table  of  the  humbleit  artlaan  in  Europe  or  America, 
places  Inxurias  unknown  to  a  Roman  emperor.  See 
Bud. 

But  when  we  speak  of  grass  we  are  naually  thinking 
of  the  naiTOW  blades,  so  thickset  and  lender,  which 
form  the  sward  on  ■  meadow,  or  the  matcbloas  turf  on 
an  Engliab  liwn.  Or,  if  we  are  thinking  of  aseparate 
plant,  it  is  a  hollow  gloasy  stem  rising  up  from  the 
midst  of  these  splry  blades,  and  throwing  out  similar 
leaves  from  its  jcnncs,  till  it  ends  in  blOBBomiug  spike- 
lets,  loose  or  more  compact,  which,  when  the  flowering 
time  is  over,  show  the  taper  corn-like  Beede  inclosed  in 
the  chaffy  glumes,  and  which  we  destine  aa  food  for 
the  cattle,  even  as  we  reserve  the  traxi  of  the  cereal 
grasses  a>  food  for  ourselves.  The  fescues,  darnels, 
and  poas,  which  clothe  the  meadows  and  build  up  the 
hay-ricks  at  home,  are  pigmies,  however,  when  com- 
pared with  the  srais  "  which  grows  for  the  cattle"  of 
other  landsj  with  the  "tuiaac,"for  instance,  whoeo 
enormous  tufts  form  an  inexhaustible  supply  %o  the 
herds  both  amphiliioua  and  terrestrial  of  the  Falkland 
Isles,  and  the  beautiful  pampes-irass,  under  which  the 
hnnt.Hman  can  ride  and  eee  high  overiiead  its  "plume 
of,lW.,7lith.n.- 

The  imperfect  enumeration  which  we  possess  of 
grasses  native  to  Palestine  ia  of  less  Importance,  as  the 
scriptural  allasions  may  very  well  be  understood  with- 
out being  able  to  identifv  the  speciei.  The  pBalmisI 
wishes  (PsB.  ciiis,  6)  that  the  haters  of  Zion  may  be 
"as  the  grass  upon  the  house-tnps,  which  witherelh 
■fore  it  growcth  up,"  or,  aa  it  should  be  rende:»], 
"  before  It  is  plucked  up"  (see  Hengstcnberg,WBlfoid, 
etc.)  ;  and  Isaiah  (xxxvii,  27)  speaka  of  vanquished 
populations  "  as  the  grass  of  the  Held,  as  the  gnus  on 
the  house-tope,  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up."  On 
the  flat  roofs  at  the  present  day  any  one  may  see  grass 
which  has  sprung  up  in  the  rainy  season,  withered 
away  by  the  flnt  weeks  of  sunshine.  "When  I  liret 
came  to  re^de  in  Jerusalem,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "my 
house  was  connected  with  an  ancient  church,  the  roof 
of  which  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  grass.  This 
being  in  the  way  of  a  man  employed  to  repair  my 
bouse,  he  actuall}-  set  Hre  to  it  and  burned  it  off;  and 
1  have  seen  others  do  the  same  thing  without  the 
slightest  hejilation.  Nor  is  there  any  danger;  (tor  it 
would  require  a  large  expense  for  I\iel  sufficient  to 
bun  the  present  dty  of  Jerusalem"  (i^nnd  and  SoojI, 
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II,  C>71).  Indeed  nearer  home  we  may  onen  ace  gnv 
and  even  oats  springing  up  on  the  roof  of  a  thatcbrJ 
cottage,  and  a  goat  petadventare  nibbling  the  herlaga 
before  it  is  withered.  The  dew  "distilling"  on  the 
grass,  and  the  rsin  descending  on  the  mown  graaa,  at 
rather  on  the  (irass  which  has  been  cloae-browstd  by 
the  cattle,  furnish  the  sacred  poetry  with  a  fRqao* 
— ■   '-'-^-  '- (DeuL  xxxii.  2;  I'sa.  Iziii.  G; 


(,13;  & 


hv,7);  : 


ud  still  m 


does  that  emblem  occur  in  which  onr  fleeting  Ktnen- 
tjons  are  compared  (u  the  grass  "  which  in  tbe  mus- 
ing  groweih  up,  and  which  in  the  evening  is  OM. 
down  and  withereth"  (Pta.  xc,  6;  xxxvii,  2;  xdi,  >| 
cii.  Hi  ciii,  15;  laa.  il,  6;  Jamea  i,  lU;  I  Pet,  i, 
24). 

CStauhopper  is  the  nndering  in  certain  paHaga 
ortheAnth.Vsra.of  three  Heb.  words:  nantt,  orMt' 
(Judg.vi,5;  Tii,12i  Job  xxxix,20i  Jer':  ihi,  M),  a 
bcuil  (as  elsewhere  rendered),  sametimes  ■  particnlat 
species,  the  migntoty  kind  (Lev.  xi,  2!;  Joel  i,  (): 
■2M,gBh  (Amos  ril,  1 ;  Nah.  iil,  IT),  a  fbeufin  general; 
33n,aki^'(Lev.  xi,S3i  Num.  x[ii,BS;  Ecclca.  xii. 
&;'lsa.  xi,22),  a  Jonuf  (2  Chron.Tii,  13),  winded  and 
edible  (Lev.  zl,  22),  and  therefore  evidently  not  a 
proper  gmsshopper.  See  Locust.  InNumb.  xiii,!!; 
laa,  xl,  21,  this  insect  la  used  to  express  compuatiTc 
insignilicance.  In  Eccl.  xii,  fi  reference  is  prohaUy 
made  to  tliat  itxne  of  weakness  and  inflrmity  in  <dd 
age  which  makes  the  ■ 
weight,  0. 


the  fable  of  Titho- 
nlus,  see  Kitto's 
Dm^  Bible  IBuil. 
ad  loc.      See   Old 

AOE. 

Tbe  true  grass- 
hopper {GryUm  gnu- 
tut)   belongs   to   a 


travellers  that  It 

estine.  Its  habits  greatly  reiemble  those  of  its  con- 
gener, the  Oriental  locust :  It  has  mandibles  or  jaws 
peculiarly  fitted  for  devouring  green  vegetalilea,  and 
in  many  parts  even  of  America  its  ravages  often  be- 
come quite  formidable.     See  Insect. 

Grate  (^3313,  milbar',  something  (nied,  Ann 
"<~S,  to  braid ;  Sept.  iaxapa\  ■  mtvori  of  brass  for 
the'lwttoa)  of  the  creat  altar  of  sacrifice  (Eiod.  zxvi^ 
4;  ixxv,  16;  xxxviii.  4,  B,  SO;  xxxix,  S9),  placed 
horitontally  in  the  fire-l>ed  so  as  to  allow  tbe  ciudcrt, 
ashes,  etc,  to  pass  through,  and  a  draught  of  air  to  sup- 
ply the  fire  upon  It.     See  Altab. 

Oratiee.     See  Grace. 

aratlan  or  Oh'atiuiilB,  an  Kalian  Benedictine 
and  dislinguifhed  canonist,  was  bom  towards  the  close 
of  the  11th  century.  He  appeara  to  have  finl  entered 
the  convent  of  Classr,  near  Ravenna,  from  whence  be 
removed  to  that  of  St.  Felix  de  Bologna,  where  ba 
wrote  his  Decrelitm.  According  to  hia  contemporary, 
Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  be  became  subeequmtlr 
l>labop  of  Cbiusi,  which  fact  is  also  asserted  by  an  Ital- 
ian biographer  in  the  14th  centur)'.  Tlie  latter  adds 
that  Gratjan,  having  sent  bia  Decretum  to  tbe  pope  by 
a  priest,  the  latter  claimed  to  tie  the  author  of  it,  but 
the  frand  haring  been  detected,  the  pope  indemniBed 
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Gnttin  by  craatlng  blm  bisbop  of  Chiiui.  ManjroUi- 1  toKU,  Oom»nlarii  nper  Mo  DacrHo  (Ljons,  I51S  knu 
OTs,  befora  Grntiin,  hwl  aKempted  to  inakB  >  compn- 1 1t!0,a  Toll,  fol.;  Venice,  l&'8,4vDli.fol.);  BellcmeT*. 
bendva  collcctioii  of  tin  ctDoni  issued  by  the  pope*  AeniHaruu,  ten  comnmUaru  in  Cmiaiu  Decrttum  (Ly- 
and  conacila.  S«e  Canoitb  and  Dechetalb,  Col-  od«,  INiO,  S  voIj  foIOi  Bentrdua,  Graliaiu  CaMaief  gett- 
LEcnoffS  OF,  Making  apecial  qh  of  tbe  irorkfl  of  |  um  ab  apofirypAu  diMneii,  compti^  ad  etntndahorm 
Bnrchard  of  Wornu  aad  of  Aneilin  of  Lnccu,  Grstiui  |  coditum  fidrM  exadi,  diffriliora  eommoda  imerjtrtta- 
dUnlfled  thfl  canons  and  carnmenled  on  them.  He  '  Htm  UluMtnili  (Turin,  1T&2.  4  volt.  4to).  See  Sarti, 
called  his  works  Duciyrdantia  crmctrrdantia  Cawmuia^  De  clarit  A  rcUg^natii  Boaitntia  Profaaoribut,  \  247 ; 
but  hia  contemporaries,  and  especiaJIj'  Alexander  HE,  :  J.  A.  Rieg){eT,  Dt  Gratiana  awlort  DtcrrH  (Rie){ger'« 
called  it  DtcTtta,  which  was  afterward*  changed  into  Opaci^  acadtmiai)  and  Dt  Graliam  ColUclione  Co- 
Drcmum.  Tbe  DKretwn  i*  composed  of  threi?  parts,  wnuuii  UliutqiM  metiodo  at  mmdU ;  Ftorena,  Ditterla- 
railed  in  Gratian'i  time  Dt  Mimtltrw,  Dt  A'e^iii,  and  Ho  dtmtlhodo  atqat  auelontatt  CdUtcHonii  Grationi,  J. 
De  8aeramaiHt,Aadtab»e<iueat]y  Dulmc/ioart.Cuuta,  IB.  Bohmer,  Oe  varia  Drrrtli  Grationi /oriotia  (Biih- 
aai  De  COntecrationr.  The  first  put  was  divided  into  mer'a  Carput  Juru  oanon.);  Spittler,  Beilrige  t.  Ge- 
101  diiHnctionei  b,v  Paucupaleu,  diiwlple  of  Gratian.  j  ichicbu  Graliaiu  (Uogaanf.  KtTchtnndU,  Lpi.  1778) ; 
The  flrst  SO  treat  on  tbe  subjects  and  authority  of  law,  |  Ant.  Augustinus,  Dt  emntditHfOiK  CratinM  liialfyorim 
the  remalningT]  on  the  details  of  canonical  lepslatlon  I  fiiri  duo;  he  Plat,  0e  ipuHit  n  Graliano  caMonthu. 
Bs  regards  the  appointment,  ordination,  etc.  of  the  ,  A.  L.  Hkhter.&alrij^s.  JCantiUM  il.Qiiel'ni  <f.ciino«- 
ctergy.  The  aecond  part,  divided  by  Gratian  himself  i  ichtn  Stetiii  A.Theiner,  DiiqaitMimti  triHca  ia  pro- 
into  9£  coiUK,  treats  of  the  practical  application  of  the  i  ripHu  coikmhui  e(  ito^reto/tinn  coUsctianei,-  Phi11pps,£e 
law,  and  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Decrttum.  I  Droil  eaminijut  dent  Mt  tonrett. — Hoefer,  Jfouv.  Biog. 
In  tbe  Cattta,  Gratiao  was  the  tirat  to  apply  the  acho-  Giniralt,  xxi,  724  aq.  See  CARom. 
lastic  method  to  canon  law  The  third  part^  tr«ting  o„tlftl»I«,  emperor  of  Home,  .on  of  Talentinian 
chiefly  on  aome  points  of  litnrgj-,  was  dirided  into  Ave    j  ,,„  ^„  ^  ^^^^  ^  the  death  of  hi 


capalea.     Gratian'a  plan, 


A.D.  876,  succeeded  to  a  share  of  the  Western  Emirije. 


■»».  ™  wry  merta;  jM  th.  !)«-«.«  wiir.jtl,  „;  ;,,,  J„„,  ^  ,^  „,,,  ,^  j^^  „,  „'  „_ 
■openor  lo  Ihc  cnl1«tton«  »hloh  p™«d«d  It.     "  Fleu-   ,^5^^  ^„,„,  ^f  ^  ^^^^        j^  '  ^,  j^  gj'g  ^^ 

tbo,,!,  .f  lb.  fcU.  dm.1.1,  <b«  fc,  tb~  ™...H..  I  0  J  e„„„  ,„  „,„„,„,.rt.T,  ™i...  «.» 
ut.t  no  otner  unani  w.re  reiema  ti>  but  tbose  Dt  bis  ,  ^^^j^  dividwi  Cbrutianitv,  but  be  dUpbtyal  .  stem 
joll«l»n.  m.t  .vm  f.rOi.t  li,  .xn.dl.B  tb.  ..Ib.n-  j,„„i„,a.„  ,„,  „,,  ■4„^„,  .t^',  /„„„  ^. 
tyofth.  pop.  by  nainUmlngthatb.  wm  not  h,m«lf  .  .^jp  ^j  Ro^  he  ov«th™w  tb.  itltnr  of  Vi.toty, 
■abject  to  lb.  canon. ;  an  .rbitrsry  .M.mon  d..t[tu(e   .^^icb  continual  to  exiat ;  be  confiacated  the  property 

of  .vidence.  hut  which  contributed  to  .atablisb  in  the  '         ,,  j  ,   ..       _  „      .V   ,,., .,,, :'  ,'  .^. 

I  ..1.  „c  \i'..i rT,..„-i.  .  ,.x,nrn,.,i  ...i™  .h.f  th.  '  attached  to  it,  aa  irali  aa  lb.  property  belonging  to  the 

Latjo.  or  We.tem  Chuicb,  a  conrnaed  notion  that  the    ^^hec  pric.ta  and  tb.  V.ataia.     B.  aiao  r.fua«i  to  aa- 
autbont,  of  lb.  pop.  ...  .itb.ut  Kiund.      Giatia.u.   ,„^,  jj,  „„,  „j  ^  ,„,     „  ^  p„„„  Ma.imna, 

J«,  jainuincd,  u,.n  .p«».ph.l  or  ™.tii.ted  author-  ,  j,     ,      „„  ^.„  „,„|dJ«i  ..  ......d  „  thai  of 

ity,  ibal  .  .r8ym.n  .n  not  .ublcct  to  wrni.r  lumdic-  ^  '  ^j  „cur..  gay.  a  dual  blow  to  the 
tion.  Thi,  prmcipl.  1.  i«.,tr.  ed  ,.  a  ".lebr-led  ■•-  ^J,,^  ca,.  empirei  aS  llho.gh  the  .nato,^ 
.™  or  looocenl  Illf  he  E..t.„  .oiporor,  in  which  ,ho  Ib.th.  motl  p«  w.ri  .till  eltachSi  to  it.  »nt  hin! 
Oat  p.|«  coonnd,  ih«  tb.  Umporal  ,.,.„i|„  h..  th.  .  j  „„,  „  K  h«d  ot  which  wa.  Symmachu,, 
InHtdiclion  of  tbe  cwiwd  over  Ume  who  bear  a  awocd,  ,h„';;.,d  ,;,  .hlaln  any  oiiti„tio.  otbl.  dcreo,.-: 
U1.1 1.  to  .ay,  orer  layni.n  only,  a.  no  on.  can  be  tbe  .  j^  c„lvdi<i ;  Mochclm,  C».r,»  Sit.  cent  iv,  pu 
Judge  of  the  wrvanta  of  another.  Tbe  grosser  erron  i  ii  ci,  »  S  16 
and  the  apocrypha  of  tlie  Dtertlum  were  convcted  and       '      '    '  ° 

oipnrBBted  in  the  improved  edition  executed  by  order  i  Oratua  (jrfoui"?,  Oraiclied  rparoc),  VALEitiDg, 
ofGregoryXIIMMS;  but  stiU  many  assertions  favor- '  P™''f"'»"'fJ'^«" '>o"Al'' '^  »"  2*' '*'''B''"  *""' 
able  to  tbe  absolute  supremacy,  as  well  aa  to  the  tern-  i  'Ppohited  by  Tiberius,  and  tbe  immediate  predecessor 
poral  authority  of  the  popes,  w'ere  allowed  to  remain  in  ,  "'  ^^^  (Josepbus,  Anl.  iviii,  6,  6).  The  government 
it,  aa  being  sanctioned  by  age«,  tbough  contrary  to  the  '  of  Gratus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ffequent  change* 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Church.  These  are  what  are  I  ^^'"^  ''•  "^'  '"  "■«  ■'«'"''  hlgh-priesta.  He  do. 
styled  in  France,  and  other  countries  north  of  the  Alps,  I  P™*^  A  nanus  and  substituted  lahmael,  son  of  Jabi; 
the  uitrsmnnUne  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Curia.".  The  I  "«"'  Eleaiar,  son  of  Ansnus ;  then  Simon,  son  of  Ca. 
true  reaHinofilaBocwas  was  ilsadoptionbythe  school. '"'"'™i  "^  '""f  ■''""P''  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of 
of  Bologna  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  ayatemat- '  ^nanna  (ib.  3, !),  Ho  put  down  two  formidable  band* 
Ic  collection,  and  its  »ul«equent  adoption  In  all  tbe ,  "^  robhers  that  Infested  Judaui  during  his  procurator- 
achools.  ThU  wa*  but  right,  for  Gra«an  is  tbe  real  »'''?•  »"^  '■'""'  "•"■  t"""  """  ''•"^  "'»  ^'P*''"  "'  ""• 
author  of  tbe  science  of  canon  law.  which  before  bim  i  "^  "'«"'■  Simo",  formerly  a  slave  of  Herod  the  Great 
was  only  hicidonlally  taught  in  the  theological  school.,  I  (■*■  """.  "•■  8.  ^ !  ^ar.  i^  ■*.  2.  8).  Gratua  assuted 
The  DecTtHam  soon  found  hosts  of  commentatora  To-  i  ""  proconsul  Quintillus  Varu*  in  quelling  an  insur- 
wards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  as  msny  !  "««<"'  "'  '*>»  •"""  C'^'"'.  "■  *■  2)— S""!"".  ^^rf-  "/ 
glosses  and  commentaries  on  the  Decrttum  as  on  the  |  C'""-  ^i^-  '■  "-     ^ee  Jdd«a. 

Amdrc^,  yet  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  verifying  the  |  Oraul,  RARL,D,D.,aGerman  theologian,  was  bom 
text  of  Gratian  in  tbe  original  sources  from  whence  Feb,  6, 1R14.  at  WSrlltt,  near  Dtasau.  After  studying 
they  were  talten  until  Pius  IV  Instituted  the  Corrtc- '  theology  at  Lelpiic,  he  was  toi  a  time  tutor  in  an  Eng. 
tara  Aomoiri  for  that  purpose.  The  work  was  com- 1  lish  familv  residing  In  Italy,  On  his  return  he  waa 
pletedin  1680,  under  GrPKOTyXIlt,and  two  years  after  I  appoin  led  teacher  In  a  school  at  Dessau,  and  In  1844 
the  corrected  Dfcrrtum  was  published  at  Rome  (fol.)  as  !  director  of  the  missionary  society  oFDresden,  During 
the  flnit  part  of  the  Corpta  Jarit  erOHmici.  It  in  to  lie  i  his  management,  which  lasted  for  18  years,  this  socle- 
found  in  all  Uie  Fditkms  of  the  latter,  and  has  also  been  ly  had  an  almost  tenfold  increase  of  Its  annual  rsTe- 
often  printed  separately,  sometimes  witii  glosses  and  i  nue,  and  ftvm  tieing  a  society  mesely  of  the  little  king- 
sometimes  without.  Tlie  flrst  edit,  is  Strasliurg,  1471,  dom  ofSanony,  became  ageneml  Lutheran  missionaiy 
fbl.  There  have  i>een  aeventy'^ix  others  in  the  space  society  of  0>ntinental  Europe.  In  order  to  give  to  tbe 
ofa  century  and  a  half.  The  best  text  is  in  Kichter's  [  pupils  of  the  missionary  sembiary  an  opportunity  toat- 
Coi7iu.^m(eaiiDntn'(Lpz,  IH33-49,  4to).  Among  the  |  tend  the  lectures  of  a  university,  Graal  caa*ed,in  184S, 
comtuentaries  »e  remark  those  of  Joan.  ■  Tnrrecn- 1  its  traaafar  thim  Dreiden  to  Laipiio.  Ha  coiic«ntratad 
ni.-8l* 
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IX  [hw  Bur 


■II  the  eSbrts  ofthi  Church 

umongtbeTamuliiD  Soath  I 

made  binxclf  a  joarney  thraugh  Pklestiae  *nd  Egypt 

to  IndU,  to  esuulne  the  condition  and  the  pRHpecIs 

utention  to  the  atudy  or  the  UnifUftge  and  literature  of 
(he  Tamule.  as  the  resalt  of  which  he  pnbliihod  the  Bib- 
tdttfca  Tamulica  (Leipi.  1S&4-56,  i  vola.)-  H"  ■!«> 
pa))llBhed  an  account  of  hli  journey  in  5  vo\>.(_Stut 
mich  Olindiai,  Leipi.  I8&4-U>).  In  the  question  uf 
caste.  Graul  was  oppoaedto  the  practice  of  all  the  Eug- 
liib  and  American  misiioaary  aocietiea,  and  in  fkvor 
of  tolerating;  the  difference!  of  casta  among  (he  Chrit- ' 
dan  converts.  He  puUliibed,  in  defeuMi  uf  his  views, 
in  18B2.apamphletinlheEDg]lsh  language  at  Madras. 
and  in  1861  another  in  the  German  language  at  Leip- 
lic  (Dit  SleBung  der  tpangtl.-lulher.  Uiuion  in  Leipiig 
tur  otliml.  Kailrnfrage,  1661).  He  resigned  hi*  {dace 
ai  director  of  (be  missionary  seminary  at  Leipzic,  and 
in  1B62  v«nt  to  Erlangen  with  a  view  of  connecting 
himself  with  the  university,  hut  a  aerioui  sicknes*  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  out  this  design.  He  died 
Nov.  10, 1864.  Of  the  numeroui  works  of  Graul,  that 
whicli  bad  the  greatest  circulation  was  a  Bmal!  treatise 
on  the  differences  of  doctrine  between  the  Christian  de- 
nomioatiuns  {Vie  UnlertcheuliingiltAm  dir  WTtdatde- 
noitiririU.  SeicnnMuM,  Lpi.lHiS;  revised  by  Harnacic, 
1867).  in  which  he  shows  an  extreme  antkimess  in  his 
remarks  on  Pietists  and  Hethodiacs.  The  moat  note- 
worthy among  hia  other  works  is  one  on  Irennus  (ZKe 
ckrvU.  KinAe  m  dtr  SchiBelk  da  irea.  Zdlalltn,  Lpi. 
I860)— Herzog,  StaUEHcglUqp.  xln,  STB. 
Oravs  (properly  lap,  tt'ber, 

alJ)  Is  alio  in  some  pasaagea  of  thi 
Tendering  of  ^iXI^,  lieU',  ^'fitc,  iadii  [see  Sheol; 
Hades];  onoeof  nno.ibicjl'ad  (Job  XKiiii,22),tbe 
pit  or  open  sepnlchre,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  and 
once  erroneooaly  of  ^7S.  b^,  pnqcr  (Job  axK,  24). 
See  Tomb. 

Sepulchres  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  were,  aa  still 
among  nil  Orientals  (Sehweigger,  Aaara,  p.  199;  Shaw, 
TraveiM,  p.  192;  Haaselquist,  p.  85  sq.),  outside  of  dt- 
iea  (sea  Lightfoot,  Hor.  /hi.  p.  167 ;  according  to  the 
Talmud,  Baba  Bathra,  ii,  9,  at  least  fifty  yards  distant 
from  the  city  walla),  in  the  open  field  (Luke  vii,  12; 
.  John  xi,  BO ;  compare  Cicero,  Ijig.  U,  28 ;  aJ  famil.  Iv, 
12,9;  Plutarch,^  rat.  68;  Theocr.  rU,  10 ;  Homer,//. 
Til,  435  m.  i  Michaelis,  ifoi.  Jtecil.  Iv,  SffT).  Only 
king*  (1  King*  II,  10;  xvl,  6,  28;  S  Ring*  x,  36;  xlil, 
9;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  »vlii,  37)  and  prophets  (I  Sam. 
xzv,  1 ;  xxvlil,  S)  were  allowed  to  be  bnried  within 
citiea  (Harmer,f»s.  ii,  129  sq. ;  compare  Thncyd.  v,  II ; 
Potter,  Gr.  A«l.  ii,  427  wj. ;  when  it  is  said  (hat  any 
one  was  Inteired  in  Jtti  Aoum  [1  Kings  ii,  84 ;  2  Cbron. 
iiiiii,  20],  we  must  understand  the  grounds  or  envl- 
roni  of  the  house  to  be  meant,  i.  e.  the  garden  [comp. 
Numb,  xin,  16]  ;  it  was  otherniae  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  Indore,  Orig.  x,  2).  Generally  the  graves 
were  pits  or  grottoes  (Gen.  xxili,  17;  xxxv,8j  1  Ssm. 
xxxl.13;  2  Kings  xxi,18,26;  John  xU,41;  comp. 
Stnbo,  xiv,  636;  Tirgil,  ^n.  xl,  851),  ahady  apoCa 
nnder  trees  or  in  gardens  being  preferred  (E«k,  Dt  /«■ 
;Hife7ifinAortw,Meinlng.I738aq.;  Wakh,  O&aenpc.  m 
Sfati,  or  inacript.  p.  H9) ;  and  these  excavations  ware 
either  nataral,  with  which  Palestine  abounds  [see 
Cave],  or  of(enpr  anitlcial,  dug  for  this  purpose  (and 
walled  up;  see  Knobei,  Jaa.  p.  99),  or  hewn  in  rocks 
(Isa,  ixli,  16;  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  Malt,  xxvii.  60; 
John  Ii,  38;  Luke  xxiU,  63),  sometimes  veiy  spacious 
and  wiUi  numerans  side-passagea  and  cbambera  {Ba&a 
Ba(:lra,vi,8);  there  are  also  instancea  ofgravca  sank 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground  (Luke  xi.  44),  and  such 
were  occasionally  situated  on  hills  (2  Kings  xxiii,  16; 
aomp.  Isidore,  OrigS.  ii,  11).    Not  only  in  the  case  of 


king*  and  nobles  (2  Kings  ix,  28;  2  ChroD.xxul,31, 
XXXV,  24 ;  1  Hacc.  ii,  TO ;  is,  IB ;  xiii,  25,  etc.),  bat  ii 
every  good  family  {Gen.  ixili,  SO;  Judg.  viii,  ai;  t 
Sam.ii,  32;  1  Kings  xiii,  2S;  Tobit  xjv,  13 ;  1  Uace. 
ii,  70),  were  there  hereditary  vaults  ^t  was  a  deep  dit. 
grace  to  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinctioa  to  la 
buried  amoog  those  of  the  populace,  Jer.  xxri.  23); 
and  it  appear*  the  very  natunl  deaire  of  those  dyiag 
abroad  to  repose  in  such  faniily  cemelerie*  (Gen.  xtiH, 
29;  I,  5;  2  Sam.  xix,  37;  1  Kings  xiii,  22,  31 ;  Neh. 

I  ii,  8 ;  comp.  Sophocles, .fifac^ro,  1131  sq. ;  Aitltai.  6'r. 

'  iii,  26,  76;  Justin.  iU,  6;  see  Zeibich,  IM  trpatlmra  m 
Urra  Ktmcta  a  Jacaic  tt  Jatplm  apetila.Vile'b.  1712; 
Semler,  Dt  palriarcianat  u(  n  PatitH.  nptiii  \mlv  ic- 
adtrio,  Haiie,  1766 ;  Carpiov,  in  Ugoiini  T^leaar. 
xxiiii).  But  whoever  had  not  such  a  hereditary  sep- 
ulchre wished  nana  the  less  to  rrst  in  the  land  of  tns 
fathers  (2  Mace,  v,  10),  in  the  sacred  wul  (Joaephns, 
Ant.  X,  4,  3).  For  the  poor  were  (later)  public  bnti. 
al-places  assigned  (Jer.  xxvi,  23;  2  Sings  xxiii,  6; 
comp.  Matt,  xxvii, 7).  As  ■  protection  chteSyagaiojc 
the  canilvcmus  Jackals  (Pliny,  viii,  44),  tbe  gram 
were  closed  with  doot*  or  large  stones  (Matt,  xxvii, 
60;  xx\1il,  8;  John  xi,  38);  and  In  the  month  Adar 
(March),  after  the  rainy  reason  {SlidaiL  i,  1).  tbey 
were  (in  tbe  poet-exilian  period)  whit«wasiw«l  afreah 
{Macau-  Shmi,  v,  ]),  in  order  to  warn  the  great  tbuI- 
dtudes  of  stranger*  visiting  the  Passover  againtt  cod- 
Uct  (Halt,  xxiii,  27;  see  IJghtfoot  and  Scb6ttgen,  ad 
loc.  1  comp.  Welch.  Obierv.  in  HI,  ex  Mucr.  p.  &>  *q. ; 
and  Reusstancb,  De  acpulcru  ealct  nalatii.  In  Ugolbu 
Tiaaiir.  x\xiii),  which  caused  pollution  (Komb.  xix. 
16;  comp.  Joeephu\  Aiil.  xviii,  2,  3).  There  are  still 
many  such  sepulchral  grottoes  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Idumna  generally  (see  Pococke,  Eait.  ii,  70, 100.  etc. ; 
Burckbardt,  i,  220  sq. ;  Robinson,  i,  78  sq. ;  ii,  175  n^ 
663;  iii,317,692).  They  descend  somatlmea  vertical- 
iy,  aometimea  boricontally  in  tbe  earth,  t)ie  former  by 
steps.  Within  are  usually  found  several  chamben  or 
apartments,  of  which  one  sometimea  lies  deeper  than 
another.  Host  ot  them  have  on  tbe  aide- walls  cell*,  six 
to  seven  feet  long,  in  which  the  bodies  are  depoeked. 
Among  those  found  at  Jeruaalem,  for  which  tradition 
assigns  special  names  and  origin,  are  tbe  SifMilcini 
of  the  Kingt  (perhaps  derived  from  2  Chron.  xxi,  »; 
xxviii,  27  i  compare  N'eb.  iii,  16 ;  Acts  ii,  29 ;  see  Xiv- 
buhr.  rraM/i.iii,  63;  RoaenmUUer,  Atlertk.  II,  ii,  2G1 
sq.;  Robinson,  i,  398  sq. ;  ii,lR3;  compare  HottingFr, 
Cippi  Htbraiei.  Heldelb.  ]6o9  [also  In  Ugoiini  Tkemm. 

chambers,  lying  on  the  north  of  the  city,  east  of  the 
main  road  to  NablOe,  and  seem  to  have  belongfid  to 
the  nobility,  and  not  merely,  if  at  all,  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  kings.  See  JeRVBaveii.  Far  more  impoaing 
are  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  and  especially  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  I*  the  tomb  of  king  Osynuuidyas  (IMmL 
Sic.  i,  47  aq.),  of  which  the  rains  are  still  extant  (Po- 
cocke, i,  169).     Above  the  tombs  were  tram  the  euli. 

as  often  on  the  Phteniclan  grave-stonesX  origioall j  of 
rough  stone  or  eartb  (Job  xxi,  32;  comp.  Homer.  IL 
xxiii,  256  sq. ;  Tirgil,  j£ii.  vi,  365),  later  in  tbe  torn 
of  splendid  mausolea  (1  Mace,  xiii,  27  sq. ;  Joscphoa, 
Ant.  rii,  ID,  8;  zx,  4,  3;  comp.  Pausaoias,  viii,  16.  3; 
see  Salmisius,  ad  Satin,  p.  851;  Zom,  in  the  .\'0(. 
UinxU.  Liju.  V,  218  aq.)  with  various  devices  (?  2  Sam. 
xviii,  18).  To  open  a  grave  forcibly  in  order  to  ab- 
stract tbe  ornaments  (Josephus,  ^nf.  iv.  3.  4 ;  xiii,  8, 
4),-weapons  (Eick.  xxxii,  27;  1  Hacc.  xiii.  29;  Car- 
tiua,  X,  1, 31),  or  other  articles  depoidtFd  with  the  body 
(comp.  Sept.  Vat.  at  Josh,  xxlv,  30;  Jerome,  of  ^rr. 
vu ;  RosenmUlier,  Mergeml.  iii.  10),  or  even  the  Uacs 
of  the  interred,  was  in  all  antiquity  regarded  aa  a 
shameful  piece  of  iMrbirity  (Jer.  viii,  1;  Barticfa,  6, 
24 ;  comp.  Dh>d.  Sic.  xiii.  86;  xiv,  63;  see  WIcfater. 
DtbfT  EAeicJitid.  bti  d.  Kim.  p.  209  sq. ;  Abegg,  Slr^ 
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jU.  p.  T1K  >qO.  TIiU  tbe  rcUca  of  the  dud 
wtn  tbtu  pillaged  for  mtgic*!  puipoMa  (Apul,  Mttam. 
il,  p.  38,  Bip. ;  Uoncc,  £pod.  xlv,  47  w\. ;  Luun,  vi. 
633  :  camp.  Brunckbus.  ad  TibuU.  i,  2,  47  m-)  does  not 
appear  very  cleulj  from  Isa.  Ixr,  4.  Then  are  gcrip- 
(nral  tzmcea  of  tbe  popDUr  idea  that  gnvea  wnie  the 
reildenca  of  dsmoni  (comp.  Hatt.  Tiii,  28),  who  uere 
pcthapi  cODnected  vith  soothmying  (Acta  xr\,  16); 
othera,  however,  refer  BUcli  illusiona  to  the  superBtU 
tioiu  noCioni  respecting  offering  to  the  manea  of  the 
departed  (in/ena,f^riailiona ;  compare  Athen,  Hi,  98 ; 
UacTob.  Sal.  i,  13,  p.  263,  Bip. ;  Barhebr.  Ciron.  p. 
356),  or  a  apeciea  of  necromancy  practiaed  in  audi  spots 
(aee  Gregor.  Nailani.  Or.  h  Jalian.  p.  SI  j  Otho,  Lix. 
Saii.  p.  171).  The  gravei  of  tbe  prophela  and  holy 
persona  were  (in  poat-exillaa  times)  leduloualy  n- 
pured  and  Bdurned  (Matt,  xxiil,  29;  aee  SchOttgen, 
Hot.  I/eir.  i,  SOS  -.  Eckhanl,  Dt  adificatioiu  tt  erorau- 
tiime  Kpulcmnim,  Jena,  17JG),  a  tribute  of  reverence 
(and  eventually  of  grateful  repamtioD,  Matt,  xiiii,  g( 
tq.y,  which  was  not  unknown  likewise  in  Greek  an 
tiquitr  (Jllian,  Vor.  Bin.  lii,  7 ;  Diod.  Sicnins,  xi,  83 
Athen.  xiii,  698;  Suetonias,  Odar.  xvlii;  the  Greeks 
•VCD  anointed  the  tomlia  of  honored  men,  Platarch, 
Alex,  c  15),  and  still  general  in  tbe  East  (Rftmpfer, 
Ama».  p.  11)9  sq. ;  Robinson,  li,  TOB).  See  generally 
NIcolal,  De  Kfuicrit  Iltbr.  (L.  B.  |;D6;  also  in  Ugo- 
luio,  xxxiii) ;  Fuhnnann,  Hitl.  Unleriueh  u6.  dtr  St' 
gtalmiuptSlte  der  AUm  (Halle,  18U0).      See  SePUU 

Gravel  (ysn,  ekaliati',  someibiDg  Jroim  ojT 
small;  gravel-atons,  Prov.  xx,  17;  Lam.  ill,  16.  In 
P«a.lxxvii,7,Tl''Sxn,"tbiiieDn™*,"iareBardedby 
Fltrst  at  a  reduplicaUve  form  from  yn  ;  in  laa.  xlviil, 
I9,rmsi3,  erroneoualy  "the  graveUhereof,'' 1»  un- 
doabtedly  the  same  aa  In  ^''73  preceding,  and  stands 
eUiptleally  for  ■'  [the  issue  of]  ita  bonU,-'  tr.  the  ' 
aea's,  i.  e.  the  Rsh  that  spawn  so  namerously),  com- ' 
minuted  rock,  coaner  than  sand,  but  smaUer  than 
atones,  forminic  a  large  part  of  what  la  known  geotog.  I 
icallj  as  "drift"  or  dilavinm  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     See  Laxd. 

OraTau  Imaga  (^OB,  pe'itl.  plur.  O'^'DB,  a 
comoa^).  From  the  passsgo  in  Dent,  xxtii,  16, 
"Corseid  be  the  manthiit  m^etli  any  graven  or  mol- 
ten image,  an  abomination  onto  the  Lord,  the  work  of 
the  bands  of  the  crsftsRian,  and  putteth  it  in  a  se- 
cret place;  and  all  (he  people  ahall  snawer  and  say. 
Amen,"  we  may  fairly  infer  with  Uichaelia,  in  hia 
Comiintaritt  oh  Ike  lam  «/ Motet,  that  there  was  a 
marked  distinction  between  idols  and  imaRea,  or  rather 
between  idolatiy  and  imagi^woiahlp,  which  appears  to 
have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  limes.  See  Inoi.. 
/V«I,orgTavenimage,s«ms  toreferto  the  household 
geds;  an  idol  la  termed  ^''^X.  cIi'',  and  in  some  places 
3:n,  he'bel,  both  words  having  a  similar  signiflcation, 
that  of  vain,  null,  void."  Tbe  distinction  is  particu- 
larly marked  in  Paa-xc,  7:  "Confoundedly  all  they 
that  serve  graven  imnires.  that  boast  thomaelvea  .if 
Idols."  .Iihn  lays  (^Arehrot.  g  400^  ' ' Even-  nation 
and  city  bad  ita  own  gwl",  which  at  first  bad  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  ibn  worship  of  some  pariiculsr  fam- 
ily merely,  but  were  at  length  worshipped  by  the  otn- 

hid  its  aeparste  household  or  tutelary  god.  No  one 
felt  himself  l-ound  to  worship  every  god,  but  paid  hia 
honors,  as  he  cho«e,  to  those  he  deemed  most  propi. 
tioas  or  most  poHeri'nL  But  still  be  did  not  think  it  I 
adviaal.le  wholly  to  neRWl  olber  goda,  leM  perchance,  ! 
■kinking  themsplvea  contemned  by  aucb  neglect,  they 
douid  revenge  theniselvea  liy  sending  some  evil  retri- 
Iwlion."  (See  Reineccius,  Dt  mm  fadndo  icklpliS, 
Wflisenfela,  i72J.)     .See  Terafhu.  I 

"Ther*  has  been  a  good  deal  of  diseusdon  aa  to  tbe  | 
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extent  of  tbe  prohibition  contained  in  the  aecond  coai- 
□landment;  some  (including  early  Jewish  commenta- 
tors) hare  contended  that  all  imitutive  art  was  forbid- 
den :  against  tbis  extreme  view  Uichaelia  protests 
(/jiwt  of  Motet,  ait.  260),  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  certain  Hguies  were  in  f>ict  made  by  God's  own 
ciimmand.  Both  In  the  Tabernacle  and  the  I'emple 
many  objects  were  provided  which  would  put  under 
contribution  largely  the  arts  of  carving  and  engisv 
ing,  e.g.  the  two  cherubim  In  the  holy  of  holies  (Exod. 
XXV,  18,  20) ;  tbe  floral  ornaments  of  the  gulden  can- 
dlestick (xxv,  S4);  the  vjrioua  embroidered  hangings 
of  the  sanctaury  (ch.  xsvi);  and  the  brazen  serpent 
(NuDili.  xxi,  8,  9).  So  again  in  the  Temple,  besides 
the  chembl.n,  there  wore  on  tbe  walls  various  figures 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  Ike  braitn  tta,  aa  It  was  called, 
which  reatcJ  on  twuhe  braien  oxen.  Eiekiel's  tem- 
ple, in  tike  manner,  lijs  cbembim  with  the  heads  of 
'  men  and  lions.  Even  after  the  return  tvt>ta  Bubylon, 
when  men  aeverely  intirpreled  the  prohibition  of  the 
commsadment,  there  were  figures  of  anlmala  on  the 
1  golden  candlestick  (Reland,  I)e  SpoliU  TempU  Hter.  w 
.4rcti  Ttttono),  and  vines  with  pendent  clusters  on  the 
roof  of  the  second  Temple,  and  (he  golden  symbolic 
vine  over  the  large  gate.  Not  the  'making  of  images 
as  works  of  art,  but  the  uoriAip  of  them,  was  excluded 
by  the  Decali^ue.  Among  the  Mohammedsna,  the 
mote  liberal  Persiana  (fbllowers  of  Ali)  allow  them- 
selves the  fullest  latitude,  and  paint  and  mould  the 
human  figure,  while  (heir  stricter  rivals  confine  their 
art  (o  representations  of  trees  and  fmits,  or  inanimalo 
objects;  hut  all  alike  abhor  all  attempts  to  represent 
God,  or  even  their  sainta  (Kitto,  Pictorial  Biblr,  Deut. 
V,  g,  9).  There  were,  however,  from  whatever  cause, 
limitations  in  fact,  which  the  artisans  who  ornamented 
tbe  TabemaclB  and  the  Temple  observed.  In  the  foi- 
I  nier,  nothing  is  mentioned  as  fabricated  of  iron;  nor 
^  ia  skill  in  manipulating  this  metal  included  among  the 
qualiflcaUona  of  the  artificer  Bczaleet ;  while  '  in  the 
Temple  there  Is  no  mention  made  of  tculplvreJ  tlona 
'  in  any  part  of  tbe  building.  All  the  decorations  wore 
either  carved  in  wood  and  then  overlaid  with  metal, 
or  wholly  caat  in  metal.  Even  the  famous  pillars  of 
Jaihin  and  Boai  were  entirelv  of  brass'  (Kllto  on  2 
Chron.  iii,  6).  The  qualifications  of  the  accomplisbcd 
men  who  built  the  Tabernacle  (Uczaleel  and  Aholiab) 
and  the  Temple  (Hiram)  are  carefully  indi.-alcd;  to 
the  Ibrmer,  especially  Ileiale^l,  ia  attributed  skill  in 
'carving'  and  'sculpture'  (Exod.  xxxi,  6).  whereai 
the  latter  seems  to  have  rather  executed  bis  decora- 
tive works  by  fuaile  processes  (comp.  1  Kings  vii,  14, 
IS  with  46;  UUllcr's  AndnU  Art,by  I^ilcb.  p.  216; 
and  De  Wette's  ^robi'ol.  §  lOG)"  (Kitto,  s.  v.  Carved 
Work).    SccGbaviko. 

Oravsrol,  .iKAH,  a  French  ProlesUnt  thi'  logian, 
waa  bom  at  Nismes.  July  28. 1647  (Sept.  II,  mx.  ac- 
cording to  Graverol  de  Floghrcvar).  After  studying 
theology  at  Geneva,  he  wna  appointed  minbter  of  Pra> 
del  (I'ivareia)  In  1671.  In  167^  he  removed  to  Lyona. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to 
Holland,  remained  a  while  in  Amsterdam,  and  finally 
went  to  take  charge  of  a  French  congrt^tion  in  Lon- 
don. He  died  there  in  1730,  according  to  Henard ;  in 
1718.  according  to  Watt,  lit  vtoIb  Dt  Rrli^wa  Con- 
ciliatoribui  (Lauaanne,  1674,  ISmo,  under  tbe  pseudo- 
nyme  of  J,  Rnlegravlua)  ■.—L'F.fititt  pmlrilaalt  jutli- 
firt  par  rf'glite  nmaine  tur  gvtipitt  poinlt  dt  rimfro. 
twse  (Geneva,  1682, 12mo,  Anon.)  -.—prnjei  dt  r^MMM 
entre  kt  prni'ttanU  dt  la  tlrande-lirtlngnr  (Land.  1G8B, 
8vo) :— JfoHj  nedtoifu  iiJe.  Tk.  Uiimrlii  arc^aolofiai 
paiotopkita*  (AmsL  1G94. 12mo):— Z>ei  Poinlt /eiida- 
mesfaitr  de  la  Rtllgiim  chrMintnt  (Amsl.  1697,  8vo). 
See  Moriri,  Diet.  Kitl. ,-  Bavle.  (F.utrtt  divtrm,  iv,  606 
and  610;  Michel  Nicholas,  Uitt.  lilUr.  de  Kvaei,  vol. 
ii;  Eufc,  La  Fronat  ProletUmle ;  Hoefet,  Abuc.Stiy. 
Gtninde,  xxl,  746. 
Oripas,  Blrun  AtwlU,  ■  Baptist  pastor  and 
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miter,  «■»  bcirn  at  Wendell,  Hau.,  Id  IBia.  In  boy- 
liood  he  wu  >  precocioui  rtudent.  Be  i^radiuted  at 
Middlebniy  College,  Vt.,  In  1834.  On  account  of  im- 
paired health  he  did  not  punue  a  rai;ular  course  of 
itudv  for  the  minittiy,  but  vaa  ordained  In  1S3T  at 
S[>inglield,  Maaa.  He  became  in  1B40  paitor  of  a 
church  in  Lynn,  and  in  1642  editor  of  the  ChritHim  Se- 
focter,  a  paper  which  haa  lince,  in  conjunction  with 
another,  iMCome  a  journal  of  extensive  inBuence.  In- 
firoi  health  wat  him  to  Cuba  In  1845,  and  to  reside  in 
Jamaica  In  1846-49.  He  retnmed  vithoul  eesentia] 
benefit,  end  died  in  1S50.  He  vae  author  of  Tlie  Fam- 
ilg  Orde.— Tie  AUriKtiotu  ofllanim.     (L.  E.  S.) 

Oiavea,  Richard,  D.D.,  >  leaned  Irish  divine, 

iraa  bom  at  Kilfinnan,  Limerick,  Oct.  1,  ITGB,  and  was 
educated  at  Trinity  CulleKe,  Dublin,  of  which  be  be- 
came fellaw  in  1786.  Id  1818  he  became  dean  of  Ar- 
dagh,  and  legiua  professor  of  divinity.  Re  died  Mar. 
39, 1829.  Home  pionouncea  hia  Liclura  on  tie  Ftnut- 
Itutk  (te07,  2  vols.  8vo)  "  indiipenwbly  necessary  to 
the  Biblical  student."  Besides  that  learned  work, 
which  posaed  through  leverdl  eilitiona,  he  wrote  TJk 
Apoiila  a-iJ  Evi<ngflutt  not  Enliiuiiult  [1798) :— Scrip- 
tural Praa/i  of  lAe  THni^CroncdiscoorBes):— <4k«&(e 
Predatinatioa  aytapand  tnt*  lAe  Scr^urt  MtaieTnent  n/ 
liie  Juitict  of  God  .■—Pmlr$liiiation  rrpagntmt  lo  Ike  gen- 
trul  (sun-  o/Scripbtrt  (Land.  1825,  8vo).  These,  with 
a  Dumber  of  Stnaniu,  are  given  in  hu  Wholt  Work* 
tiOBJlril  coUedal  (LoDdoD,  1840, 4  vols.  8vo),  of  which 
vol.  i  contains  a  memoir  of  hLi  L\ft  and  Writingi  by 
his  SOD,  R.  H.  Graves,  D.D. 

Gravlns.  There  is  much  indistinctness  in  the 
terms  of  this  ancient  art  of  the  Jewi',  aristni^  ^m  the 
bet  that  one  and  the  same  artisan  combined,  in  skill 
and  practice,  man;  branches,  which  the  modem  prin- 
ciple of  "division  of  labor"  has  now  aaslgned  to  differ- 
•Dl  pursuits.  Thus  Ahollab  was  not  only  "an  en- 
graver," but  also  "  a  conning  workman"  In  general 
Bit,  "and  an  etabmiderer  in  bine,  and  in  pnrple,  and 
Id  acarlet  and  line  linen"  (Exod.  xxsviil,  23).  In  like 
manner  Beuleel  is  described  as  accomplished  "  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship ;  and  to  devise  curious  worki, 
to  work  In  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the 
cnttinij  of  stones  to  set  them,  nnd  in  carving  of  wood. 
Id  make  any  manner  of  cunning  work"  (Eiod.  mv, 
S1-B3).  These  nnmcToas  gifts  they  both  possessed 
and  piacticed  themselves,  and  Imparted  to  others ;  so 
Ihnt  they  fonned  an  early  school  of  art  to  supply  the 
demand  created  by  the  Instilutiun  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
the  members  of  which  school  were  as  comprehensive 
in  their  attainments  as  their  great  teachers  (Exod, 
XXIV,  S4;  xxxvi,  1,2).  The  »ime  cmbinallon  of 
arts  seems  to  have  characteriied  the  later  school, 
which  was  formed  under  tlie  auspices  of  Darid,  when 
preparing  for  the  erection  of  this  Temple  (t  Chron. 
xxii,  16;  xxviii.31).  Many  of  theae  artlHcrrs  were 
Phcenkians,  whom  the  king  had  invited  to  hia  new 
capiul  (2  Sam.  v,  11 :  1  Chron.  xiv,  1).  In  the  next 
tcign,  Birnm.  to  whose  genius  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
owed  mnch  of  the  beauty  ofitu  architectural  details,  as 
well  as  Its  sacred  vessels  (I  Kings  vii,  15-45),  was  a 
native  of  Tj-re,  the  aoo  of  a  Tyrian  artificer  by  an  ts- 
raelitish  nwtber.  This  man's  skill  was  again  as  com- 
prehensive as  that  of  his  great  predecesiors  (v,  14). 

1.  3Sn,  cAobni',  although  once  in  the  A.  V.  (Job 
xix,  24)  translated  "graven"  (with  sn  undoubted  ref- 
erence to  the  ancient  art  of  engtavlna).  I»  generally 
used  Id  indicate  the  rougher  work  of  keiang  stone  or 
wood,  in  quarry  or  forest.  In  Prov.  ix,  I,  indeed,  it  is 
applied  to  the  liner  art  of  Aeuin^  or  fashioning  piiSan; 
bnt  its  usual  objectives  of  ^KS  (cwWrn,  Jer.  il,  IS), 
l^g  (wjmfcJrt,  I«a,  xxil,  16),  3;;:^  (KSM-prsM,  Isa.  v, 
9),  prove  that  axn  has  to  do  with  rougher  operations 
than  thoie  which  fall  under  our  idea  of  "engraving," 


(But  §et  below,  under  a^.y  This  word  b  inMin^ 
'ith 
2.  D^ri,  charoA'  {or,  as  it  onee  occurs,  P^Tl,  dka- 
roM',  Id  Exod.  xxxii,  IS),  which  Is  used  to  dwribt 
"  engraving"  tn  Jer.  xvii,  1.  In  Gen.  iv,  22  the  par- 
ticipial derivaUve  of  this  root  is  employed  In  the  de- 
scrip^n  of  Tubal-cain,  the  Biblical  progenitor  of  sU 
artificers  of  the  kind  iDdicated  in  this  ar^le.  Bat  it 
is  leu  in  the  verbal  forms  than  in  the  noiai  IS*^  thai 
Uiis  word  expresses  the  art  befon  oa.  As  a  twon  it 
occors  more  than  thirty  times,  and  is  rendered  vari- 
ously in  A.V,  ("engraver,"  "o'nflsman,"  "amiih," 
"artiScer,"  etc.).  Though  it  Indicate*  artistic  week 
byjfae  instruments,  in  metal,  wood,  and  atone,  and  is 
thus  opposed  to  the  tougher  t^Mrations  of  =xn,  it  y«i 
Includes  other  usage*,  which  remove  il  from  the  spe- 
cific sense  of  our  art.  (Thus,  while  with  ;ZX  tiaat, 
Exod.  xxviii,  11,  it  may  well  refer  lo  the  fine  mA 
of  the  tugrattr  h  s(oik,  yet  in  the  phrase  "i^S  "C^ 
1''P,  literally,  Aeirtr  of  llu  Hanr  of  lie  wall^i  &lbl 
V,  II;  or  more  sfanply  nip  ■'onn  [mntm  ofwaU]. 
1  Chron.  xlv,  1,  It  caD  hardly  describe  a  bigber  itt 
than  what  is  attribnted  to  it  in  A.  T.— that  of  the  af«- 
nary  "  mason ;"  shnilarly  with  S^XS,  timirr,  it  points 
to  the  work  of  the  "  carpenter,"  1  Chron.  xiv,  1,  etc. . 
and  with  bna.  fniii,  to  that  of  the  "  smith"  or  iioB- 
founder.)  The  prevalent  idea,  however,  of  E*in  ia  the 
subtle  work  of  the  finer  arti ;  and  with  this  well  agree 
such  passages  as  Prov.  vi,  18,  where  the  word  deacrihes 
the  "  heart  Ihal  deviteOi  wicked  imaginations,"  «nd  1 
Sam.  xxi-i,  9,  where  it  is  predicated  of  Sanl,  "aeenri- 
bi  practiamg  mischief  (Hlph.  part.  O^np  ^Sttti 
ns^n).  Geaenina  (Tit:  HA.  p.  629)  bas^coUectcd 
instanoea  of  the  like  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  otka 
Shemitic  languagev  and  compares  it  with  the  "'■Soii 
fobricator"  of  Tiigil,  ^.md,  ii,  264 1  and  the  coKnate 
phimsea,  "  fabrlcare  quidvb,"  Plaotus,  Amm.  i.  1.  89; 
and  JdXov  nSrnaittxeci  mxttVtOtXieitAtBA  IIobmt. 
and  nirraivinat  fi^riv,  IHad,  x,  19.  In  comwctioa 
with  the  word  isnn,  we  have  in  1  ChroD.  xiv,  14,  an 
indication  that,  even  in  early  tlmee,  enconragcneM 
was  given  to  associations  of  art  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  by  providing  for  their  members  a  local  habita- 
tion in  which  to  pursue  their  calling,  which  i*  [iroTtd 
to  have  been  an  liavirahU  one  from  the  illaatrioBs 
names  that  are  aasociatcd  with  its  pursuit  (ver.  11 
14).  From  this  pasaage  (of  ver.  14,  compared  with 
ver.  91  and  23),  we  further  learn  that  the  various  arta 
were  itrtdilarg  in  certain  families.  (Hia  word  "  etost*. 
sqoaren,"  in  1  Kingi  T,  18,  Is  a  dlSiu«Dt  term.      See 

S.  ppn,  duiiat',  describes  a  toaiich  of  art  which 
more  literally  coincides  with  or  idea  of  engraviiig. 
In  Ezek.  Iv,  1  the  word  is  used  of  engraving  a  pirn 
or  nuipj  Id  Job  xlx,  28,  of  inscriUng  npon  tatikt) 
(of  stone  or  metal),  a  very  early  instance  of  the  ut: 
similarly  in  Isa.  xxx,  8j  while  in  Eiek.  xxiii,  14 
(Tltsna  "^CIK)  the  word  seems  to  indicate  paintini, 
porlrayins  m  aion  C^T^^  ^'^'i^t-^-  and  the  adiE- 
tion  of  '^''iSn'^S,  upon  thi  leall,  raises  the  BB»[4ciaa 
Oittfrtiai  art.  which  was  known  lo  very  ancieiw  ■■- 
tions.  including  the  Egyptians,  wss  piacticed  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  admired,  if  not  Imltited  by  the  Jews; 
com  p.  ver.  14, 16, 16.  (On  the  art  of  oolorx^  as  knowi 
to  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  etc.,  sec  Siv  G. 
.Wilkinson,  On  Oilor  and  TaA,  p.  16S.)  The  Sept. 
rendere  the  remarkable  phrase  before  m.iZmyatiuit- 
MX  iv  ypafiii.  without  specifying  cobr;  bat  Sym- 
machns,  the  Vulgate,  the  Peshito,  and  the  Cbaldtt 
parsphnsae  all  include  in  thur  veiaiofls  the  upme 
ideaofrofcr.  Theideaoraa-^/Wmdanvotoart wUc* 
is  implied  in  the  lenn  noder  ctmaidantioa  impnti 
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niKh  bcaat}'  to  tha  puiaga  fn  lu.  xl,  14,  "  Bcbold,  / 
have  griaat  thea  upon  the  palm*  of  m;  hand*,"  where 
the  ume  word  u  uied.  (Then  it  hers  tn  aUiubn  to 
the  Eutem  ciutom  or  tracing  ant  on  the  bandi  tbe 
akctchea  of  eminent  citiea  or  placei,  and  then  rabliing 
them  with  tbe  powder  of  the  hauttik  or  cjpresa,  and  so 
mmkiog  the  marks  perpetual.  Maiindrell  (Jcmmts 
frtim  Aleppo  Id  Jenuaiem,  p.  100  [London,  1810])  du- 
BcribeB  the  procesa  of  "  pilgrims  having  their  umiB  and 
lutnda  marked  with  ttf  unat  euigiu  <if  Jeruialem." 
Sm  alH)  RoMnmUller,  ad  Inc.,  and  J.  U.  Uichaelil, 
tfola  H  LaKtm  PraUft.  [Oxford,  1821],  p.  Ml,  60i ; 
and  Barder'a  Orimlai  Ciatomt  [Lond.  IMU],  p.  140.) 
The  second  claQW  of  this  passage, "  Thy  walle  are 
conlinaally  before  me,"  may  be  comparsl  with  laa. 
iili,  16,  where  our  verb  ppn  ii  alao  omiJoyed  to  de- 
acribe  tbe  engraved  plan  or  sketch  of  B  bouse  for  ar- 
chitectural parpoaea.  Among  other  appliutions  of 
the  art  indicated  by  this  word  may  be  mentioned  mon- 
Dinental  atonei,  such  as  tbe  1>;n  ^^M  of  1  Sam.  vii, 
IS,  with  iniUble  inscriplioni ;  aee  eapBdally  Deut. 
XX vii,  2-8. 

1.  In  ^Sa.pasttT,  and  its  noun  ^Dt>,  pe'ael  (always 
rendered  in  A.V.  "jrraiwn  imagc"\ve  have  the  opeia- 
tion  nther  of  the  KuljHor'a  or  the  carver's  art  than  the 
engraver's.  In  MTcnl  piaaagea  of  Isaiah  (xxx,  23 ; 
zt,19:  xli,7i  zliv,12-ld)cinious<teUi1s  are  given  of 
tbe  fabricdtioD  of  idola,  which  afforded  much  employ' 

csted  labor  of  linage-miinnfscture  (see  also  Jer,  n,  3-0, 
from  which  it  would  Hem  that  the  wrougbt  and  pre- 
pared metal  for  coTering  the  idol  wai  inipoiled,  and 
put  on  bj- Jewish  arlisuns).  Working  ia  ivaiy  was 
common  to  ihe  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson'*  Aae. 
i^SUipftniu,  iii,]69),theAw>}-rians(LayaTd's^HK«i,ii. , 
430),  the  ancient  Greeks  (Grate's  Crrecc,  vl,  80-32),  i 
and  tbe  artlriccnorJeruaalem(SolooKiD'a  Ivory  throne,  i 
1  Kings  7k,  It);  ivory  palicea,  Faa.  iIt,  8;  ivoly  beda,  | 
Amos  vi,  4)  and  of  Samaria  (Ahab's  ivory  house,  I ' 
Kings  xxii,  39;  which  waa  not  an  uncommon  luxury',  | 
Amos  iil.  16).  No  doubt  the  alliance  of  the  royal 
hooaea  of  Isnel  and  (indirectly)  of  Judah  with  the 
Phtenician  monarch  (1  Kin,ts  ivi,  31)  waa  the  meanl 
of  attracting  many  of  the  artilicera  of  Tyre,  andSidon, 
and  Gebal  to  tbe  metropolis  of  each  of  tbe  Jewish  king' 
doms :  both  in  Solomon's  time  and  in  Ahab's,  ivory- 
sculpture  was  probably  a  Phanician  art.  The  neigh- 
boring idolators,  whoee  example  was  so  disastrous  to 
larael.wereakllledinimage-manuructiire.  From  Dent. 
vii,  25  It  appears  that  tbe  body  of  the  Idol  was  of  sculp. 
tnied  wood,  overlaid  with  one  or  other  of  the  preciooa 
mMals.  The  passage,  1  Sam.  vi,  2-12,  awims  to  provo 
that  the  Philistines  had  artincers  in  tbe  precious  met- 
alt  capable  of  forming  the  flgiirea  of  amall  animals; 
and  their  idols  that  were  taken  from  the  spoils  of  the 
great  battle  of  Baal-prrHiim  were  probably  graven  of 
wood  (1  Chron.  xiv,  12). 

e.  nrfl,}>al!*acA'  (In  Plel  and  Pual),  is  perhapa  dia- 
tingubhed  from  the  term  we  have  Just  considered 
(bOB)  by  being  nsed  to  describe  flgnres  in  refta/ rather 
than  alatuea,  anch  aa  the  cherubic  figures  on  the  walla 
of  tbe  Temple  (see  1  Chron.  iii,  7).  Compare  the  cog- 
nate noon  n^ri9,piUu'aiA,  engraved  figure,  in  I  Kings 
vi,  IS.  which  passage  Infomis  us  that  the  Temple  walla 
were  lavishly  adorned  with  theie  tigures,  standing  out 
p^o^ably  in  various  degrees  of  rdie/  (aee  alao  other 
bat  simitar  work,  descrilied  by  this  verb,  I  Kings  vii, 
36).  The  chief  application,  however,  of  the  word  Is  to 
the  cutting  and  engraving  ofprecionastoDea  and  met- 
•Ii  (iraa^io  work,  aa  dbtingnished  ftom  tbe  raised 
Tork  of  cnnroi,  etc.),  such  aa  tha  breastplate  of  tbe 
b<h-priest  (Exod.  xxvlii,  9-11,  21),  and  tbe  plate  of 
'4 mllre  (ver. 36. 87)-  The  inystjaeDgravlngof  Zech. 
'"'9  is  likewise  deacrlbed  in  tha  same  terms.  The 
'P'^idld  Jewelry  of  Salomon's  time,  aa  referred  to  In 
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tbe  Canttcles,  t,  10,  II,  is  best  classed  under  tbe  art  in. 
dlcated  t>j  nPE  and  Its  derivatives.  From  Is*,  iil,  18, 
24,  it  appears  that  this  art  of  tbe  goldsmith  continued 
rife  in  later  reigns,  and  waa  not  unknown  even  after 
the  capUvl^  (see  Zech.  vi.  II).  The  neighboring  na- 
tions were  no  less  skilled  in  this  brunch  of  art ;  for  in- 
Btuncr,  the  t'gjipluint,  Exod.  xii,  35,  compared  with 
xxxli,  2.3;  the  Canaamlei,  Joab.  vi,  10;  the  Slidiim- 
iUi,  Numb,  xxxi,  50,  and  (afterwards)  Judg.  viii,  24- 
26;  the^ni«>rn(et,lChron.zi,2;  the  ^yriaru  of  Zo- 
bah  and  Hamath,  2  Sam.  viii,  7-11. 

8,  rsVpia,  BiiWa'uti,  like  our  laat  term  of  art,  de. 
scribes  sculpture  in  relief  (FUnt,  Hebr.  Woritrb.  i,  780) ; 
it  occurs  I  Kings  vi,  18,  29  ("  carved  figures''  of  cber- 
uUmB),32;  vii,  31  ("gravinga)." 

T.  U^<!?,  du'rti,  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xxxil,  4(A.T. 
"a  granag  toot'),  and  In  laa.  viii,  1  (A.T.  "a  jkk"). 
This  was  rather  the  Kidprum /abrila  of  the  Komans 
(Livy  xxvii,  49)  than  the  Ughf  (see  Smith's  Dkl.  of 
G.aul  ff. /lafi;,  s.  V.  Scaiptuta.  For  two  other  opin- 
ions aa  to  the  meaning  of  U-^n  in  Exod.  xxzii,4,Bee 
Geaenlus,  Tktt.  p.  B20). 

U7,  tt  (which  in  Psa.  xIv,  2  and  Jer.  vlii,  8,  meaoa  a 
writer's  stvle  or  reed),  has  tha  same  meaning  as  the 
previoua  word  In  the  other  pUcea  of  its  occurrence 
(Job  lii,  24;  Jer.  xvii,  I);  here  it  haa  the  epithet 
Stn?,  I.  q.  "  pen  of  iron."  The  occurrence  of  B5,  in 
Job  xix,  24,  imparts  to  (be  "j^SSn^  the  idea  of  a  finer 
art  [ban  ia  usually  expressed  by  that  verb  (sea  Da 
Saulcy's  UaU  db  turt  Judalqut,  Paris,  1868).  Sm 
Cabvb. 
I  Oimj  (some  form  of  the  root  V'O,  M),  applied  to 
tha  hair  as  an  indication  of  oU  age  (q.  v.),  wbich  in 
the  East  is  universally  respected  (Prov.  xx,  29).  Se« 
HAin. 

Gray  FriBTS,  One  of  the  mendicant  orders,  oth- 
erwise called  Franciacana,  Minorites,  etc.  The  name 
was  given  fVom  tbe  color  of  the  dresa  which  they  wor*. 
SeeFR:< 


Gtnty,  James,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associated 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Corvoam,  Ireland, Dec. 
25,  ITTO.  He  entered  Ihe  college  afGlasgDw  In  1790; 
graduated  in  1793;  afterward  studied  theology  under 
the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  and  was  licennd  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Mnnaghan.  In  1797  he  sailed  for  America. 
After  laboring  with  groat  acceptance  at  Washin^^lon, 
N.  T.,  unUI  leOB,  he  accepted  a  nnanlmous  call  to  tlM 
Spruce-street  Church,  in  connection  with  tbe  Associate 
Reformed  Synod,  Philadelphia.  In  1805  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D,  from  the  University  of  Pannsylvs- 
nil.  He  was  one  of  the  most  Important  agmts  In  ss- 
talilishing  tbe  theological  seminary  of  tbe  Associated 
Hefurined  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1808 
be  tAok  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  tbe  Phil- 
adelphia Bible  Society,  and  was  for  a  long  time  its  cor- 
ntaponding  secretar)'.  Atthiatime.ln  connection  with 
Dr.  S.  B.  Wylie,  he  opened  a  classical  academy,  which 
soon  obtained  great  repute.  After  several  yean  of 
this  labor  he  resigned  the  school,  and  also  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  ha  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  certain  points  in  the- 
ology until  hi-  death,  which  occurred  at  Geltyaborg, 
Pa., 'Sept.  20, 1824.  Ilia  literarv  repuUlion  rests  chief- 
tyonhis.tfrdtatortafA^D/aeSHD/God  He  also 
edited  for  one  year  a  Thtoicgkal  Reviae,  xad  published 
several  Ocauuwd  Semont. — Spragoe,  AmiaU  (Associ- 
ate Ref.),  ii,  M. 

Orsy.  Robert,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Bristol,  was  bom  «t 
London  in  1762.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  OxAird,  took 
orders,  and  became  succeatively  vicar  of  Psrrtngdon 
(Berkshire),  rector  of  Croik  (Yorkshire)  in  1802,  and 
canon  of  Durham  in  1804.  Hia  benevolence,  and  the 
talents  evinced  in  his  works,  caused  him  to  be  appoint- 
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ed  b;  laid  LiverpDOl'a  «l>iiiet  to  ths  blaboprk  of  Brii- 
tol  in  1827,  He  vu  reiy  populu-  In  th'a  poBition,  and 
theduko  of  Wellington  offend  iiim  the  see  of  Bangor. 
Hscleclined.BnddinljiioIiarterBtKDdney  Hook,  Sept. 
28, 1834.  Ha  wrote :  Key  to  lie  0.  T.  and  Aporrypha, 
t  of  Their  Mvenil  books,  tbeit  contents,  and 
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iveJy  written  (Lond.  1790, 
Diicourttt  iUiulriiliDi  of  tit  Evidtnet,  Inflaei4et,  and 
Doctrina  ff  Chritliiaalg  (Lond.  IT9S,  Svo)  ■.—Sawoat 
on  the  PitBf.pfc*  0/  Iht  JU/ormaUoa  of  tie  Clmrdi  ./ 
£«gUm:l  (llninptoa  LectUK,  1736,  8to):— FAe  Tkteri/ 
of  Ortana  {hBTiA.\9m,^vti):—Tht  C<miuctkn  belwiea 
lAe  laertd  WiiHns*  cni  Oit  LUeraiure  ofJtitith  arid 
heaChta  A  ulhon,  tic.,  aith  a  Viea  lo  Kndnet  in  Covfor- 
matioH  ofllK  Trvik  and  nveakd  Rttiffioii  (Lond.  1BI9. 
2d  ed.  3  rnli.  Bvd).— Ro«e,  Nea  Gtneml  Bii^apk.  Diet.  ,■ 
Ho«fer,  .Voup.  Biog.  CenfTole,  xii,  760 ;  DuUag,  Cyclop. 
BibUugrt^ka,  i,  1300. 

Grsaae  (3^n,  cUt'Uh,  Pss.  cxix, 70,/iif  [q.  t.],  u 
elseirfaerc  rendered). 

Oteat  Btitaln  AND  Irela:(d,  the  Unitbd  King- 
dom OF,  is,  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  full  official 
detignstion  oftbe  coantr;  more  generally  known  bb 
Great  Britiiiil,  Biilain,  or  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
Includes  the  two  iBr^ce  laUnds  or  Great  RritBin  (Eng- 
land and  Scotland)  and  Ireland,  and  tliu  ailj..cent  ainall- 
er  inlands,  together  with  the  Channel  ItUnds  and  the 
lile  of  Man.  The  Inland  of  Great  BtiUin— eo  called  to 
distinuuUh  it  from  BritannU  Minor,  or  Little  Britain 
i^.  in  Prance^lica  het""-"  •-►  ■'"°  " 


%  GREAT  BRITAIN 

tn  England  and  Walea  the  Anglkan  Cbnrdi  i*  tnv 

ogniied  aa  the  atate  Cbareb  [aae  GxoLAaD,  Curata 
or],  and  the  sovereign  mnat  belong  to  iL  Id  InUsd 
the  An^lii'an  Church  waa  klso  the  establisbed  CbonA 
until  lt>6y,  when,  after  a  long  and  violent  Btrn^^  be- 
tween the  Conservatire  and  Liberal  partjea,  it  «■■ 
diaeaUbliahed.  See  iRKt^AHD.  In  Sootland  ths  t»- 
tahllshed  Church  is  Presbyterian.  See  SctrnomK. 
.According  to  the  cenaus  retnrni  of  lesi  (In  tb«  eeoras 
returns  of  1861  religioui  atadslics  were  not  inelu<ied>, 
the  number  of  placea  of  worehip,  together  with  the  ba- 
tinga  provided  in  England  and  Walea,  and  tb*  etCis*- 
ted  number  of  BtUndunta  on  a  particnlu  day,  were  ■■ 
followB : 


and  6°  : 


and  68°  W'i 


le  I.>r| 


i  in  Eun 


oanded  nn  the  N,  by  th.;  .Xllantic,  on  the  E.  hr  the 
North  Sea.  on  the  S.  by  the  EngUafa  Channel,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  AtUiitii-,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St. Geor^.'s-i 
Channel.  The  moat  northotly  point  la  Donnet  Head, 
in  Caithoees;  the  moat  southerly,  IJiard  Point,  in 
Cornwall;  the  most  easlerly,  [.oweftoft  Kcss,  in  Nor- 
folk ;  and  the  moat  westerly,  ArdDimurchan  Point,  in 
Argj'lesbire.  Its  greatest  length  is  ahout  608  miles, 
and  lis  greateat  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  eaat 
coaat  of  Kent)  shout  320  miles,  while  il>  aurbce  con- 
tains about  89,600  square  milea.  In  addition  to  the 
home  territoriea  compoaing  the  kingdom,  Great  Brit- 
ain possesses  a  multitude  of  dependencies,  some  of  them 
of  Taet  extent,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe, 


Not  incloded  in  thia  enumeration  Is  the  vast  territory 
In  North  America  which  heretoforp  lielonged  to  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company,  which  In  ISfifl  ceded  its  right 
of  sovereijnty.  Added  to  the  above  total  of  square 
miles,  tbi*  territory  would  increase  the  total  extent  of 
the  British  dominlona  to  nbont  aeven  millions  of  square 
milcB,  and  make  it,  in  point  of  extent,  the  first  empire 
of  the  world.  The  total  popuiation  waa  estimated  in 
186B  at  200,000,000;  and  in  this  re.ppct  the  British 
empire  was  the  aecond  of  ths  world,  being  exceeded 
only  l<y  the  Chinese  empire. 
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CalvinuVlc  Method'lit^ ',','.', 
SnXtlih  BDil  liiih  Prcslrterlans 
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"  In  England  the  chief  institutions  for  edncstion  are 
the  ancient  national  unireraities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  more  receot  institotiona  of  London,  Dm* 
ham,  and  Lampeter  in  Wales;  the  classical  schaab 
of  ^n,  Westminster.  Winchester,  Harrow,  Chartaik 
house,  and  Rughy ;  the  various  military  schools ;  the 
colleges  of  the  dissenting  denomlnaUons;  the  middle- 
class  schools,  either  started  by  individual  teacher?,  and 
hence  called  '  adventnie'  schools,  or  by  associated  bod- 
ies, acting  as  directors,  to  whom  the  teachers  are  re- 
sponsible ;  the  schools  of  design,  and  the  various  da- 
mentary  schools  and  train  in  g-cotlegea  in  connectiot 
with  the  different  religioua  denominations-  The  nnm 
ber  of  day-Bchools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1831  -w* 
16,012.  of  which  15.518  were  public— i.  «.  scbotds  deij*^ 
Inga  portlan  oftbeir  Incamsb  '  *" 


IS  bom  some  loorce  bedn* 
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ofacholsn  wiu'S,  144,878,  of  whom  1,423,982  nCtei 
the  public,  aod  731,896  the  privrnM  schools.  At 
populition  than  imounted  lo  17,927,609,  Ihli  glv 
proporlionoroneacliuljirlo  £7677  8}- or  the  inliabiEi 

"  Scotland  posseiMs  Tour  univenitlea  for  the  higher 
branchei  of  education,  vii.  those  of  Edinburgh,  Gl»»- 
Igov.  St.  Andrew 'i-,  «nil  Aberdeeu,  besidea  *  Tariely 
miner  cullegea  connected  with  the  Epiacopalitn,  f: 
Cliurcli,  and  other  aon-eatablished  churchei;  a  co 
plele  >}-9teni  of  parish  achoola,  grsmmar-uhoola, 
acHdamiea  in  the  chief  lowna,  which  aerre  aa  prepara- 
tory gymnaaia  for  the  uaiversitiei,  and  a  large  number 
of  '  [leoominaUonal  tchoola.*     In  18G1  the  number  of 
day-schools  waa  524S,  of  which  3349  were  public, 
ISUS  privute.     The  Dumiier  of  ecboUn  was  S68. 
of  nhom  ^80,045  belonged  to  the  public,  and  S8,1i 
the  private  achoola.     Out  of  a  popuUtion  of  2,888,74!, 
thia  gives  a  percentage  of  12'7C,  or  1  aohelir  to  every 
TjoflheinbibiCants.     Acconllng  to  the  education  ata- 
tiatics  of  1B61,  the  number  of  children  from  5  lo  15 
years  of  age  attending  achool  in  Scotland  >ren441,16B, 
which,  oat  ofa  population  nf  n.061,261,  girea  1  scholar 
to  every  6  J  of  the  inhabitdnta." 

For  ihe  Church  History  of  Graat  Britain,  see  Ksa- 
i,Asi>,  Chcbch  of;  Scim^ND,  Chitrch  or;   Ire- 
land, BJid  the  articles  on  the  several  dissenting  de- 
no  inination*.   Thomoatimportantworkson  the  Church 
History-  of  Great  Britain  hjve  been  referred  to  In  the 
art.  on  Enolatid,  Chcbch  ok  ;  besides  them  moat  be 
mentioned  Bogue  and  Bennett,  HiitoTy  of  Diaentm 
(Load.  1808-14,  4  rols.);  J.  Bennett,  fiuto;}D/0iMflil 
dvriitg  the  la  t  Udrrn  Ytar,  (bond,  1849).     (A.  J.  8.) 
Oreatbead.     3ee  Grosbeteste. 
Oreat  Owl.    See  Owl. 
Orest  Sea.     See  Sea, 

Qtaavea  (nnX13,  miudiah',  lit.  a  fa/Ang;  Sept. 
f vq/iiofc,  T-ulg.  ocna)  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  '     ' 
Sum.  zvli,  e,  in  the  description  of  the  equipman 
Goliath — "  He  had  grtava   of  brsas  (nonj,  copper) 
npon  hi»  lega"  (T'^J^  ^?,  lit.  on  *«/<«(,  whonls  i 
li.ive  auppoaed  only  ■  kind  of  fcwt  to  be  meant), 
onlinary  meaning  la  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  n 
ing  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  protecting  the 
ahin  of  the  wearer.     This  was  the  case  with  tl 
fii'C  of  the  Greeks,  which  derived  its  name  from  : 
ering  the  Cf^fii,  i.e.  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  was 
a  hi^lily  esteemed  piece  of  defensive  armor  (see  Smith, 
Z>Kf.  oJCbm.  AM.  a.  v.  Ocrea).    The  Ueb.  term  ia  de- 
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Ore'da  (Heb.  Yavim',  y;,  i.  e.  Jora«  [q.  v.],  as 
uiually  rendered),  the  Latin  form  (Dan.  vlii,  51  j  x, 
SO;  Ki,  2)  of  the  country  elsewhere  termed  Greecb 

(q.v.). 

Gre'oian  (Heb.  in  the  plur.  Ben^' Aoy-repanfm  , 
D^SJ'n  "33,  wiu  0/  tU  lotiiatu,  Joel  iii,  6;  In  tbe 
Apocr.  "Bkllflu,  1  Mace,  vi,  2 ;  vlil,  9,  18 ;  2  Maec.  iv, 
16 ;  xlii,  S ;  in  the  N.  T. '  EXX^viar^s,  a  IftUtnUf,  Act* 
vi,  1 ;  ii,  ^ ;  xi,  SO),  the  name  of  the  people  elsewhere 
called  Greeks  (q.  v.). 

Qreclan  ArchlWcture.  Grecian  architecture 
differs  ftom  other  styles  of  ancient  atchiteelure  in  tfaia, 
that  it  waa  devoted  almost  solely  to  religioua  uaes. 
Its  chief  aim  was  to  supply  permanent  and  worthy 
temples  aa  reaidences  of  the  ddtlea,  aa,  during  the 
early  history  of  Greece,  tbe  imagea  aad  statues  of  tbe 
deities  were  placed  in  the  hollow  tnmks  of  trees  and 
under  canoines  for  protection. 

Host  of  the  elements  from  which  the  Ionic  order  of 
architecture  waa  developed  are  eaaily  traced  lo  an  As- 
syrian origin,  as  is  seen  Id  tbe  ornamentation  of  the 


AneleDt  Gredan  OrsBTes. 
lived  from  ni^,  the/ore  part  of  anylbing.  Hence  all 
the  ancient  versions  and  Joaepbus  (Anl,  vi,  9, 1)  agree 
in  regarding  it  aa  designnting  a  defensive  armi  ' 
the  leg.  It  is  to  be  distinKuiihcd  from  *^KB, 
(Isa.  Ik,  4),  which  Geseniua  thinks  was  a  aort  of  mili- 
tary shoe  like  the  Roman  aUiffa  i  and  it  probably  was 
similar  to  the  greavea  of  the  Asarrians,  as  represented 
in  their  aculptures,  which  not  only  protected  the  leg, 
but  covered  the  Dpper  part  of  the  foot  like  our  ga" 
and  eeem  to  have  been  laced  up  in  ftont ;  in  other 
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aoluoins  and  walls  of  the  TVeaiury  of  Almu  at  My- 
cenae, Od  the  other  haDd.tbe  elemenU  of  the  Doric 
onier  were  mostly  adopted  fmm  the  more  severe  and 
ataUly  temple  Krchitecture  of  Egypt.  Under  the  eit- 
traordinary  Bathetic  feeling  and  culture  of  the  Greeka, 
these  elements,  thooKh  of  foreign  origin,  were  de<rel- 
Dped  and  modified  ondl,  with  the  addition  of  certain 
nativa  elemenlB,  there  waa  produced  a  degree  of  per- 
ttetion  of  architectural  form,  and  of  symmetrical  and 
ttamionions  combination  of  parts  into  a  unique  whole, 
that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  whole  history  of 
architecture. 


FlC-  8.  EUlarst  the  Entiance  of  the  Treuurj  of  Alieus. 

The  tendency  to  Oriental  luxur}-  and  individual 
power  that  characteriied  the  Ireasure-bonaea  of  the 
rifiavyotuRi  clieckedhy  the  overthrow  of  their  cbieA 
and  the  establishment  of  democracy.    From  the  time  of 

the  rvpaivoi  tiil  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Grecian  architecture  (as  well  aa  sculpture  and  pdnting) 
was  devoted  almost  aolely  to  the  service  of  religion. 

In  addition  to  the  Ionic  and  Doric  oiders,  a  third 
order,  the  Corinthian,  was  developed  in  Greece,  It 
was,  however,  hut  little  used  until  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when  true  religious  feeling  and  patriotic 
sentiment  had  given  way,  throughout  Oreece  and  ita 
-colonies,  to  Oriental  senauous  enjoyment  and  luxorj-. 

The  grealeet  variety  and  arCiGtic  fraedoni  pervaded 
the  Grecian  architecture,  Inth  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  members  and  in  the  general  planning 
of  the  temples.  All  of  the  mouldings  and  the  oma- 
mentDtion  were  drawn  vrith  a  free  hand,  and  not  by 
mathematical  inBtxumenta,  aa  was  the  case  in  Roman 
and  Gothic  architecture.  With  all  of  this  variety  and 
fteedum,  the  typical  character  of  the  Grecian  arcbitec- 
tnre  was  well  preserved.     The  Doric  order  was  the 

cbitecture.  More  than  one  order  was  frequently  in- 
troduced, however,  into  the  same  edilice.  From  the 
erecrign  of  the  earliest  Doric  Umple.  that  of  Neptune 
at  Corinth,  there  was  a  Kiadual  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  elegance  of  form  in  the  siuf^le  members  of 
the  edilice,  and  in  the  development  of  aymmetry  and 
harmony  in  the  entire  atraclure.  During  the  earlier 
history  of  Grecian  architecture,  polychromy  was  used 
to  a  great  extent.  Later,  (he  omamenlation  became 
more  aculptaresqae.     But  color  was  used  (o  develop 


Fig.  4.  lonleOrder;  fnim the Enchlkeam  In  Atheu  {UtM. 

the  reliefof  the  architectural  forma  of  the  capitiii,  lbs 
cornices,  snd  the  panels  of  the  ceilings,  nntil  the  p^ 
riod  of  decadence  of  the  Grecian  architecture. 

Great  care  was  taken  tn  select  the  beat  silH  for  these 

temples.     Oraclea  were  consulted  for  their  locaUcin. 

The  temples  of  tutelary  deities  were  neually  placed  oa 

the  highest  ground  In  the  city.    They  thus  comnund- 

ed,  in  many  caaaa,  moat  magnificent  prof  pects.    Tbej 

were  alfo  (hua  seen  at  a  great  distance.    The  templa 

were  sometimes  surrounded  by  sacred  groves,  or  by 

groves  of  olive  and  orange  trees.     The  (emplsi  were 

often  BuiTonncted   also  by   sacred  inclotnrea,  witbii 

which  were  frequently  erected  alUrs,  and  even  tia- 

pies  to  other  dciliea.     The  temples  of  Uercury  wd* 

UBuaJly  placed  on  lower  grounds ;  those  of  Mara,  Vfr 

Tulcan,  and  Escolapius  ontslde  of  and  near  tbs 

gates  of  the  ci^.    The  fhint  was  always  adorned  with 

equal  number  of  columns — of  four,  six,  eiitlit,  or 

n.     On  the  sides  the  number  of  eoiumni  was  uinall; 

lequat.     As  the  length  of  the  temple  waa  nsuUy 

double  the  breadlb,  the  number  of  columns  at  th«  »)* 

I  thirteen  for  aiz  on  the  fmnt)  aeventeen  for  eifht 

the  front.    The  proportion  between  the  diantui 

1  the  height  of  the  columns  and  of  (be  ipta  ba- 
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of  tfas  deity.  Thi*  eelU  apeaad  to  the  «ut.  that  tba 
first  light  of  ths  moming  mi|[ht  fall  Dpou  the  image 
of  the  deity.  Sametimfa  tb«ra  wai  anolher  ruoni  In 
the  rear  of  tbe  cella  (u  the  treaaaiy  in  tlie  Partbenan 


ns.E.  loDio 


Atbau  (Ubke). 


tween  the  colamni  varied  la  dltferent  temples  and  Ir 
different  periods.  Some  tamplee  had  a  portico  on  tho 
front  only;  otbera  oa  tbe  front  Bnd  rear,  and  others 
etill  on  ell  four  aides.  Some  had  1«d  rowa  of  columns 
on  the  ftont  and  rear,  and  one  on  the  side ;  and 
had  four  rowa  on  the  front  and  rear,  and  two  r 
the  aide.  In  tome  temples  the  cella  r«|Uired  no  pil- 
lars for  the  support  of  the  roof;  in  others  the  cella 
WM  to  Urge  as  to  reqaire  a  row,  and  sometimes  two 
rows  of  pillan.  Sometimes  a  gallery  ran  aroand  the 
cella.  The  entire  cella  of  aome  temples  was  covered 
with  a  roof,  tbe  central  part  being  open  (o  the  sky. 
By  this  meana  oQly  could  the  paintings  of  the  eele- 
braled  artists  which  adorned  the  walla  of  the  cella  he 
distinctly  seen. 

Windows  were  oecaalonally  introduced,  as  In  the 
Erechtheum  at  Athens.  It  is  aapposed  Ihat  these 
were  cloeedby  verytbin  slabs  of  alai>aater  or  gypsum, 
thua  ^Ting  a  tranquil  and  mysteriooa  light  to  the  in- 
terior. 

Tie  hue  of  the  temple  was  raised  several  atepi 
above  tbe  ground  upon  whicb  it  rested.  The  interior 
nanally  conaisled  of  a  room  (cella)  to  contun  tbe  stitoa 
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at  Athena).  The  gables  contained  groups  of  sculpture 
illustrative  of  some  event  connected  with  the  mytlMil- 
ogy  of  tbe  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated. 
The  melopes  of  tbe  tfieies  frequently  contained  alao 
smaller  groupa  of  sculpture,  Dpon  the  walls  of  tbe 
portico  were  frequently  long  series  of  sculptures. 

The  entire  temple  was  erected  primarily  aa  a  resi- 
dence tbr  tbe  deity.  It  could  contain  but  few  per- 
sons at  a  time.  SacriAcea,  ceremonies,  and  processions 
were  performed  without  tbe  temple.  Beside  the  atatue 
j  of  the  deity,  to  whose  service  the  temple  was  erected, 
'  wore  often  placed  smaller  statues  of  friendly  deities. 
I  Statues  of  priests  wen  sometimea  placed  In  Lho  veati- 
i  bule  of  the  cella.  Tbank-offering!!,  sometimes  of  great 
value,  were  often  placed  upon  the  walls  both  of  tbe 
cella  and  of  the  portico.  An  altar  upon  which  offer- 
ings were  placed  often  stood  before  the  deity.     But 


the  entrance,  bnt  within  tbe  view  of  tbe  image  of  the 
deity. 

Tbe  other  ediflces  of  GracUn  architecture  were,  like 
the  temples,  for  tbe  benefit  and  nae  of  the  entire  pop- 
Dlation.  They  consisted  mostiy  of  fbrtifications,  for- 
tified entrances  (pnipylBa),  and  balls  of  justice  (basU- 
ica).  These  partook  of  the  general  stylo  of  architec- 
tnie  in  which  tbe  temples  were  built. 

So  different  in  principles  of  construction,  and  in  tha 
object  for  which  they  ware  designed,  were  tbe  edifieea 
of  ancient  Greece,  that  only  with  the  greatest  modifl. 
cation  of  detail  can  their  style,  and  much  less  their 
plan,  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modarn  lifk.    Least 
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of  bII  is  the  Gncitn  temple  adapted  to  tfae  porpoHi  of 
a  CbriatUD  chnrch. 

The  lilstory  of  Greci»n  architfcture  estendi  frum 
the  7th  centary  B.C.  till  the  conquext  oC  the  OHeat  bj 
Thflgrei  -..  .. 
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SicUy  snd  Grecia  Hagna.  Umt  of  the  ucieiit  tem- 
plsB  in  Greece  itielr  were  deatroyad  by  the  PeniaDt. 
Mast  of  the  templea  in  Ionia  and  the  farther  Orient 
were  liuilt  during)  or  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Creat.  Tlie  Doric  style  prevailed  moatty  in  Sic^/, 
Grecia  Hagna,  the  PeloponneBua,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Greece.  The  Ionic  and  Corinthian  atylea  pre- 
vailed moatly  in  Asia  Minor,  while  all  three  atylea 


re  fonnd  in 
In  Sicily  (b 
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venty  templea  that  were 
fkmoua  (or  tlieLr  size  anit  aplendor.  They  were  most- 
ly built  in  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries  B.C.  Tlie  largest 
of  these  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  SeliDUS,  which 
waa  350  reet  long  and  ITD  feet  wide.  The  temple  of 
Diana  at  Syracuse  ia  remailfable  for  the  indicatuins  of 
the  influence  of  Egyptian  architecture  in  ita  Myle  and 


Thet 
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;t  costly  ornamentation.  Hicro  II  bnilt 
also  at  Syracuse  a  colosul  altar,  which  rested  on  a 
lofty  base  625  foet  long  and  73  feet  wide,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  elegunce  of  its  architectural  prapor- 
tiona.  In  Agrinentum  were  three  imposing  templea, 
the  largeat  of  them,  thul  of  Jnpiter  Olympua,  lieing 
344  feet  long  and  176  wide.  At  Piestum,  in  Italy,  are 
the  remains  of  two  tcmj^ea  and  of  a  baailjca,  tiiat  rank 
among  the  tinest  rnina  of  Grecinn  architectare.  They 
show  still  the  heavy  Influence  of  Kgyptian  architec- 
ture npon  the  Doric  style,  but  yet  they  are  mariied  liy 
great  freedom  of  treatment  and  Itarmony  of  proportion. 
One  oJthe  most  remarkable  templea  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  that  of  Neptune  at  Cariatb,  of  which  but 
•  eeven  columns  and  the  architrave  alwve  them  remain. 
As  the  earlieat  ruins  of  Greek  architecture  extant, 
these  are  characterized  by  a  heavineta  of  proportion 
that  ia  not  found  in  any  later  ediflces.  This  temple 
dates  from  650  B.C.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
liland  of  Egina,  ia  remarkable  for  the  traces  of  color- 
ing yet  remaining  in  the  archileclural  ornamentation 
and  for  the  archaic  character  of  the  sculpture  of  thi 
pediments,  now  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  Among 
the  moat  famous  temples  in  Greece  itself  waa  th 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Olympia.  It  waa  206  feet  long 
and  93  feet  wide,  and  was  adorned  with  moat  choice 
works  of  Grecian  sculpture. 


The  glory  of  Grecian  archilActun  ia,  however,  to  he 
sen  iu  Athena.  This  city,  with  all  of  ila  teccpUa, 
'as  utterly  dealroyed  by  the  Prraians  480  B.C.  Fint 
men);  the  temples  of  the  newly  rebuilt  city  wma  thai 
riheseus.  This  is  to-day  the  best  preserved  of  all 
ncient  Grecian  templea.  In  eymmetiy  of  (Coportion 
it  aurpaaaed  all  other  templea  that  were  built  bc&n 
it.  The  second  temple  in  the  new  city  waa  that  of 
Victoria  Aptara.  This  temple  iras  Uken  down  by  tha 
Turks  in  the  17th  century  to  build  a  bitterv  wHh. 
All  of  its  parts  were  found  in  1334,  and  tbe  temple  wna 
completely  restated.  It  is  one  of  the  nuwt  graceful 
monuments  ofGireciBn  architecture.  Tbe  Piithpnoa 
at  Athena  is,  however,  the  crowning  gloiy  of  G'cciu 
architecture.  It  waa  erected  44S  B.C.  Italengibwaa 
230  feet,  and  its  breadth  102  feet.  In  the  perfection  of 
proportion  of  all  the  parts,  and  in  the  harmonv  of  thn 
union  in  an  entire  editice,  the  Parthenon  eqaa'ls  or  nu- 
passes  all  other  ediflces  ever  encted  by  the  hand  of 
man.  It  was  also  adonied  with  statues  and  oil»» 
works  of  rculptore  by  tbe  best  acuiptors  that  Gnrce 
or  the  world  hss  ever  produced.  The  RrwhtheuTn  ;.nd 
tbe  Pmpylnum  also  shovied  the  ft-eednm  with  ohich 
the  Greek  aTcbitects  varied  the  plans  and  conftrurtien 
of  their  ediflces,  without  losing  the  character  at  the 
architecture,  or  grace  of  proportion  and  unity  of  ef- 
fect. Nearly  equal  to  the  Parthenon  waa  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  at  Eleusia,  in  which  the  mysteries  vers 
perfermed.  Tliere  are  but  few  mins  of  the  famoua 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  waa  liumt  Id  tba 
Glh  centary  B.C.,  and  the  rebuilding  of  which  waa 
hardly  completeii  at  (he  time  of  the  Roman  ccnqtKit. 
[n  siie  and  cosily  magnificence,  tha  temple  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephenns  exceeded  all  other  templea  of  Gredaa 
art.  Thia  magnilicent  edifice  waa  completed  in  B.C. 
400.  It  was  4!6  feet  long  and  2i0  feet  widt.  Env 
Btralns  set  fln  to  it  in  B.C.  366,  but  it  was  tebnflt 
with  renewed  magnificence  hy  Aleiander  tbe  Gnat. 
It  was  plundered  by  theGotha.  and  later  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake.  It  fumished  mufh  of  the  matsrial 
for  building  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  <q.  v.).  at»d 
still  iu  colossal  mins  are  tl>e  wonder  of  the  anftquari- 
an.  The  t'mpte  of  Apollo  st  Didymus,  near  Hiletna, 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  B.C.  496,  and  rebuilt  B.C. 
390,  waa  one  of  the  edifices  in  which  the  Oriental  or- 
igin of  the  Ionic  order  is  most  plainly  seen.  It  waa 
also  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  temples  of 
antiquity.  The  Manaoleum  at  Haliomatsaa  was  to 
large  aiid  costly  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  weodsa 
of  the  world.     It  was  410  feet  long,  bad  nearly  tba 
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shape  of  in  arc  of  ■  circle,  ud  ma  140  Ittt  bigh. 

Thoogb  bailt  in  b  period  when  noble  inspiration  had 
left  Grecian  art,  it  wa*  tnnrked  hy  an  elegance  of  exe- 
cnUon  tbat  irai  not  aurpaued  in  aay  edifice  erected 
daring  tbe  history  of  Greek  architectare.  The  chief 
works  of  Greek  architecture  in  Africa  were  in  Cyrene. 
and  especially  in  Alexandriu.  Id  tbia  cit;  all  the  re- 
■ourcea  of  ■  luxuriant  urchllectore  were  called  into 
r«)ui3itioD  in  tbe  erection  of  every  cUu  of  ediiieei 
that  ghonld  adorn  a  new  and  gorgeoua  capital  citj. 

(For  the  literature  npon  Grecian  architecture,  see 
the  article  Abchitkothre.)    G.  F.  C. 

Qreeca  ('^'^''O'P'^P*''}'  ^^'  crantrf  in  Europe 
inhabited  by  the  Greek  race  (1  Mace,  i,  I)  i  but  in  Acts 
XX,  S,  apparently  desiitnating  only  tbat  part  of  it  com- 
prisine  the  Boman  province  of  HaCEDOXIA  (q.  v.). 
Sea  Wetstein,  Xov.  Ttit.  il,  bOO ;  Knue,  HMi;  i,  bbl. 
Compare  Achaia. 

1,  Greece  la  nometimee  deocribed  aa  a  cciantry  cod' 
taining  tbe  fbur  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Eplrus,  Acbai* 
or  Hellav,  and  Peloponnesus,  but  more  comnionly  the 
two  htt^r  alone  are  undentood  to  be  comprised  in  it 
We  HiJI  consider  it  as  composed  of  Hellas  and  Pelo- 
ponnesui,  tboogh  there  aeems  to  be  do  question  that 
tbe  fbnr  pn^vincoa  were  orijiiniilly  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple of  similar  langoage  and  origin,  and  whose  reiln- 
lon  and  manners  were  alike.  Except  upon  its  north- 
ern !>onndnry  it  is  sorroundel  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
which  Interaecta  it  in  everj'  direction,  and  nataraily 
give*  to  its  population  aeafaring  habits.  It  is  also  a 
veri'  mountainous  country,  (Lliounding  in  emineDcea  of 
great  heljfht,  which  liranch  out  and  Interseet  tbe  land 
from  ita  northern  to  ila  southern  extremity,  and  form 
tbe  natural  limits  of  many  of  the  provinces  Into  wbiefa 
it  is  divided.  At  tho  ifthmaa  of  Corinth  it  is  separated 
Into  its  two  great  divisions,  of  which  the  northern  was 
called  Grada  intra  FtlopoiUKtum,  and  tbe  soatharn 
tbe  Peloponnesua,  now  called  the  Morea.  The  moan- 
Uin  and  sea  are  thus  the  ^TBnd  natural  charactariatlcs 
of  Greece,  and  had  a  very  considerjiile  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  InbabLCants,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  re- 
ligion, poetry,  history,  and  manners  of  tbe  pBDple.  Tbe 
country  haa  always  boon  famnua  for  the  lemperatore 
of  its  climate,  the  salubrity  of  iU  air,  and  the  fertility 

The  Greek  nation  had  a  broad  division  Into  two 
rjCBs.  Dorians  and  toninns,  of  whom  the  former  aeem 
to  have  long  lain  hid  In  continental  parts,  or  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  country,  and  had  a  temperament 
and  inalituliona  more  approscbin^  the  Italic  Tbe 
lonians,  on  the  contrary,  retdinocl  msny  Asiatic  naagrs 
und  tendeDciea,  witnessing  tliat  tbe3-  had  never  been 
■0  thoronghiy  GutDlTBs  the  Durisns  from  Oriental  con- 
nection. When  afterwards  the  Ionic  cDtoniea  In  Asia 
Minor  rose  to  eminence,  tbe  Ionian  race,  in  spite  of  the 
competition  of  the  huir  Doric  ifiollans,  continued  to  at- 

Of  the  hislory  of  Greece  before  tbe  first  recorded 
Olympiad,  B.C.  TT6,  little  that  cjn  be  depended  jpon 
ts  known.  There  is  no  douM  that  Trom  very  remote 
periods  of  antiquity,  long  prior  to  this  date,  the  coun- 
try had  been  inha't>it«d,  but  ficts  are  so  intermingled 
with  legend  and  fuble  In  tlie  tMditiona  which  have 
come  clown  to  us  of  these  ancient  time^  that  it  is  im- 
possible with  certainty  to  di!'tin<!ni>h  tbe'false  from 
the  true  (Grote,  /litl.  of  Grttct.  pref.  to  vol.  i).  After 
its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  H6,  Greece  contin- 
ued for  one  thoaaaud  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
be  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Literature  and  tbe  Brt^  long  on  tbe  decline, 
were  at  length  destroyed  liy  Jnslinian,  who  closed  thi 
■chnols  of  Athens.  Alaric  ihn  Golh  invaded  the  conn 
try  in  the  year  4W,  followed  l>y  Genseric  and  Zabci 
Kban  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  the  Konnan< 
in  the  eleventh  centuiy.  Afler  the  Ijitin  conquest  of 
Conatantinople  in  1:04,  G  eece  waa  divided  intofkiudal 
prindpalities,  and  goTemad  by  a  variety  of  Roman, 


I  Venetian,  and  Frankiah  noblea ;  but  In  l!fil,  wib  (be 
exception  of  tbe  dukedoms  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  and 
aome  portiona  of  the  ArcbipeLigo,  it  waa  reunited  to 
the  Conatsntinopoliten  empire  Ijv  Michael  PalBologna. 
In  1188  it  waa  invaded  by  the  Turka,  who  completed  itt 
conquest  in  H81.  The  Venetians,  however,  were  not 
disposed  to  allow  Its  new  masters  quiet  poaeeauon,  and 
the  country  daring  the  sixteenth  andaavenleentb  can- 
tnries  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars,  which  coptin- 
usd  (ill  the  treaty  of  raasarovitz  In  IT18  Gonfinned 
the  Turks  in  llieir  couqucit  With  the  eiceptloa  of 
Maine,  the  Khole  country  remained  under  their  despot- 
ic sway  till  18V],  when  the  Greeks  once  more  aroused 
from  their  lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claim  (o  a  air- 
tiona!  eiiitence.  The  nvolatiouary  struggle  was  con- 
tinued with  varied  Bucceaa  and  much  bloodshed  till  tha 
great  European  powers  inteiftred,  and  the  battle  of 
Navurino,  in  1F2T,  aecured  (he  indrpeudencc  of  Greece, 
which  was  telucUntly  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  in 
1829.  In  18.11  Greeca  was  erected  into  an  independent 
monarchy :  It  retains  its  claasic  name,  and  neatly  ita 
ancient  limits,  comprehending  the  Morea,  or  ancient 
Peloponneans,  loalb  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  now  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  and  the  province  of  Livadiii.  or  the  aucient 
Grtrcia  propria^  nith  part  of  Thesr^aly  and  Ej^rne, 
north  of  that  ipilfj  besides  the  ieiand  of  Negropont, 
tho  ancient  Eubiu,  and  other  smaller  kisnds  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  Rrpvblic  of  the  Ionian  Itlandi, 
Cepbalonia,  Zante,  Corfu,  and  others  on  the  wrslem 
coast  of  Greece,  it  under  tho  protection  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

2.  The  Telationa  of  the  Helrena  with  the  Greeks 
were  always  of  a  distant  kind  until  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  the  East:  hence  in  the  Old  TesUment  the 
mention  of  the  Greeks  la  natnrally  rare.  See  Javah. 
It  is  possible  that  Moses  may  have  derived  some  geo- 
graphical <^nllines  frem  the  Eg^'ptians,  but  he  docs  not 
use  tlitm  in  Gen.  x,  S-G,  where  be  mentions  th/  de- 
scendants of  Javan  aa  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Tliia  is  merely  the  vsgnest  possible  indication 
of  a  geographical  locality;  and  yet  it  is  not  improba- 
liio  that  bis  Egyptian  leachen  were  aln^ost  equally  in 
tbe  dark  as  to  tlie  position  of  a  country  which  had  not 
at  that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  sufficiently  imposing  Id 
arrest  the  attention  of  iu  neighlKirs.  The  amount 
and  precieion  of  tbe  information  poHesaed  by  Moaet 
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and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears  from  HerodoCi 
or  to  the  Trojan  War  the  current  of  tradition,  sacrea 
and  mytholoi;ica!,  set  from  Egypt  towsrds  Greece; 
and  the  first  quasi-historical  event  which  awakened 
the  curii.aity  and  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the 
Egyptian  priest!  was  the  story  of  Pari*  and  Helen 
(Herodotus,  11, 4B,  51,  &!,  and  IIS).  At  the  time  of  the 
E.-codus,  theiefore,  it  is  not  likelv  that  Greece  had  en. 
tairt  into  any  definite  relation  whatever  with  Egjpt- 
nTthdruKn  from  the  eea-coaat,  lind  only  gradually 
fighting  ttieir  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  Judg. 
es,  tbe  Hebrews  could  have  bad  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing connections  with  the  Greeks.  From  tbe  time  of 
Moses  tfl  that  of  Joel  we  have  no  notice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which  wis  con- 
Uined  in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  i,  S) ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  thit  during  this  period  the  word  had 
any  peculiar  significance  for  a  Jew.  except  in  so  far 
as  it  WAS  associated  with  the  idea  of  islanders.  When, 
indeed,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Ionian*  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  recognised  them  as  the  long-losE  isl- 
anders of  the  Western  migration,  it  was  natural  that 
!  they  should  mark  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
i'li;^-)!-'  and /owes,  and  the  application  of  that  name 
I  to' the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  In  some 
measure  a  longing  to  naliie  the  Mosaic  ethnography. 
Accordingly,  the  O.-T.  word,  wbicb  in  the  A. Vera.  Is 
Gmct,  CrtAt,  etc.,  la  in  Hebrew  l^^,  Jamt  (Joel  ill. 
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6;  Dan.  tUi,  SI):  the  Hebrew, howevar,  is  aomedrnm  I  moDircbv  on  the  ooe  people,  uid  tbe  Syrian  on  Ott 
teUined  (lu.  Ixvi,  19 ;  Eiek.  xxvii,  13).  In  Gen.  i,  other ;  and  it  u  certaia  Uiat  Tyn  wonld  let  ilip  ce  oc- 
i  the  Sopl.  hu  tai  'li!iuau  tai  'EXiad,  with  which  HI-  culon  of  repleniahing  her  ■Ure-market.  See  Ttu. 
■enmllller  compare!  Herod.  I,  66-58,  »ad  proAuea  to  Prophedcal  notice  of  Greece  otcura  (o  Dan.  viil,  11, 
dlacovet  the  two  element*  of  the  Greek  nee.  From  etc.,  where  the  hlatoiy  of  Alexander  and  hia  incce*- 
'Iciuai'  he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelaagian,  from  'Eki/ra  on  is  rapidly  sketched.  See  Goat,  Zcchariah  {i«, 
(for  which  he  suppoaes  the  Heb.  original  n^->btt),  the  '  13)  foretella  the  trlnmph*  of  the  Micobeu  B«un*t 
Hellenic  elomenL  This  is  exceMively  tancifnl.  See  '  the  Grieco-Sfriin  empire,  while  luiah  looka  forward 
Eluhah.  I  to  the  conveiiion  of  tl<o  Greeks,  amonn  other  Gen. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the  first  time  in  .  tilea,  IbrouKh  the  initmmenUlity  of  Jewish  misiiraw. 
the  alavfr-market.  The  medium  of  communication  riei  (Ixvi,  19).  For  the  connection  between  the  Jews 
aeemstohave  been  the  Tj-rianslaT6-n»rch«nl.  About  and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which  apnng  t>qt  of 
B.CSOOJoelapeakaof  theTyriansasselling  thechil-  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander,  see  Avriocacs; 
dren  of  Judah  to  the  Greciaoa  (Joel  iii,  6);  and  in    Ptolemt. 

Eiek.  sivii,  18  the  Greeks  are  mentioned  as  bartering  ,  The  presence  of  Alexander  (q.  v.)  himself  at  Jera- 
tbeir  brazen  vessels  for  slBTes.  On  the  other  hand,  islem,  and  hia  respectfbl  deomnor,  are  described  by 
Bochart  says  that  the  Greek  slaves  were  highly  val-  Josephus  (^Anl.  li,  3,  3) ;  and  some  Jews  are  mn  said 
ued  (hroughaut  the  East  {Gtogr.  Sac.  pi.  1,  lib.  Iii,  c.  3,  to  bsve  joined  him  in  his  expedition  against  Persia 
p.  ITS) ;  and  it  is  ptolMble  that  the  Tyriana  took  ad-  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apioi,  li,  4),  sa  the  SuDaritans 
vantar^B  nf  the  calamities  which  befell  either  nation  to  had  slready  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyie  (Josepfans.  Att. 
sell  tliem  as  slaves  to  the  other.  Ahnadsnt  opportu-  li,  8,  4-6).  In  1  Mice,  xii,  B-2S  (abont  RC  180), 
nlUes  would  be  aflbrded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian    and  Josephus,  Ami.  xil,  4, 10,  we  hiT*  an  acawBt  of 
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»i)  •mliuij  md  latter  nnt  bj  tin  LaccdaHnanUai 
the  Jtm.  Tha  moat  remaTkiibls  feature  in  the  tran*. 
actioD  is  the  claim  which  the  LacedBmonluij  prafer 
to  kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  which  Araus  proraax 
to  eaUblith  by  rerarenee  to  a  book.  It  i>  by  no  mesr 
nalikely  Iliat  two  declining  natlona,  the  one  cronchin 
l.aneitb  a  Craco-Syrian  invader,  and  the  other  beneal 
B  Boman  yoke,  should  draw  together  in  Tuce  of  the  con 
mon  calamity ;  or  we  may  with  Jahn  {ffrb.  (7omn.  ii 
Ul,  note)  re^rd  the  affair  u  ■  piece  of  pompona  tri- 
fling or  idle  curloaity,  at  a  period  wlieo  "all  u"'-  - 
were  curioni  to  aacertsin  tlwir  origin,  and  ttuiT 
taonabip  to  Other  ualioni."    Sea  OlitAa. 

The  notices  of  tbe  Jewiah  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Joiephus  (i 
tra  Apion,  i,  22).  The  cblef  are  Pytbagonu,  Herodo- 
tm,  Ch<eri1u>,  Aristotle,  Theophruhis,  aad  Heca 
The  main  drift  of  the  ai);iiment  of  Joeephns  is  to 
that  the  Gieek  aathors  derived  their  materials 
Jewish  aonices,  or  with  more  or  leas  distinctness  i 
red  to  Jewish  liistory.  For  Pi-thagoias,  he  cites  Hei^ 
mippus's  life ;  Sir  Aristotle,  Clearcbus ;  but  it  should 
be  reniembered  that  the  Neo-Plaloniam  of  thesi 
thorities  makes  them  comparatively  worthless;  that 
Hermippus,  in  particular,  belongs  to  that  Alexandrian 
school  which  nude  it  Its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew 
truditions  with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propiti- 
ate the  genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of 
ori^nality  to  the  great  and  Independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  further  devel- 
oped by  lamblichus;  and  a  very  good  specimen  of  it 
tnay  be  seen  in  Le  Clerc's  notes  on  Grotius,  Be  Veril. 
It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed  by  Ritter, 
/ritt.  PiU.  b.  i,  c.  B.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Bgriaat 
ofPtdaliat  as  confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of 
circumcision  thim  the  Egyptians  (ii,  IIM).  Bibr,  how- 
•ver,  does  not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited 
the  interior  of  Palestine,  though  ha  was  acqusfnted 
with  the  aaa-coaat.  (On  the  other  hand,  see  Djhl- 
man,  p.  56,  66,  Engl,  tntnsl.)  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  sDppoae  that  Herodotus  conid  have  visited  Jeruaa- 

it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii,  IS9,  and  ill, 
b,  nnt  to  mention  that  the  site  of  Ka3urii;,orCadytis. 
la  stilt  a  disputed  question.  The  victory  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  over  Joeiah  at  Uegiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus (comp.  Herod,  ii,  1&<I  with  2  Kings  xxiii.  29  aq. :  ! 
Chron.  xixv,  30  sq.).  It  Is  singular  that  Josephns 
abould  have  omitted  these  references,  and  cited  He- 
rodotus only  as  mentioning  the  rite  of  circnmcialon. 
The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extant;  he 
enumerates  among  other  oaths  that  of  Cordon.  Chce- 
rilus  is  supposed  by  Josepbus  to  describe  the  Jews  in 
B  tiy  no  means  Battering  portrut  of  a  people  who  ac- 
companied Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
The  chief  punts  of  identification  are  their  speakintc 
the  Phffinician  language,  and  dwelling  in  Uit  Solyrarun 
momlaim,  near  a  bmad  lait,  which,  according  to  Jo- 
aephus,  waathe  Dead  Sea.  TbeHecat«ns  of  Josepbus 
ia  HecatsoB  of  Abdera,  a  eonUmporary  of  Alexander 
UieGreat.  and  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by 
Josepbos  liaa  been  called  in  qneation  by  Origen  and 

After  the  oomplete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by  the 

the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Alexander,  the  political  connection  between  the 
Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent  nations  no  longer 
•xiated.— Smith,  s.  v. 

When  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  preaching 
Christianity  to  the  GenUles.  Graeca  immediately  be- 
came a  principal  sphere  for  missionary  exertion.  The 
vemacDlai  tongue  of  the  Uellenlstie  Christiaiia  was 
onderstood  over  so  large  an  extent  of  country  as  nl- 
moat  of  itself  ta  point  out  in  what  diivction  the;  should 
•xatt  thamaelves.     The  Gredan  dUea,  whedier  in  En- 
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rope  or  Asia,  ware  the  peculiar  field  for  Paul,  for  whoM 
labors  a  snptrintending  Providence  had  long  liefore 
lieen  providing  In  the  large  number  of  devout  Greeks 
who  attended  the  Jewish  synagf^ues.  Greece  Proper 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  of 
which  the  northern  was  called  Uacsdonia,  and  the 
southern  AchaU  (aa  in  3  Cor  fi,  2,  etc.) ;  and  we  learD 
incidentally  thnn  Acts  xviii  that  the  proconsul  of  the 
latter  resided  at  Coriuth,  To  determine  the  exact  dU 
vision  tMtwsen  the  provinces  Is  difficult,  nor  is  the 
question  of  any  importance  to  a  Biblical  student. 
Achaia,  however,  had  probably  very  nearly  the  same 
frontier  as  the  kingdom  of  modem  Greece,  which  is 
limited  by  aline  reaching  from  the  gulf  of  Volototbat 
of  Arta,  in  great  part  along  the  cfawn  of  Mount  Othrya. 
Of  the  cities  celebrated  In  Greek  history,  noi.e  are 
prominent  In  Ihe  early  Christian  times  except  Corinth. 
Laconia,  and  its  chief  town  Sparta,  hod  ceased  to  be 
of  any  importance:  Athens  was  never  eminent  as  a 
ChristiaD  church.  In  Macedonia  were  the  two  great 
cities  of  Pbilippi  and  TheBsaloniea  (formerly  called 
Therme) ;  yet  of  these  the  farmer  was  rather  recent, 
being  founded  by  Philip  the  Great ;  the  latter  was  not 
distinguished  above  the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the 
same  coast.  Nleopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Ambracla  (or 
Arta),  had  been  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  hb 
victiny  at  .\ctium,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  limit  of 
Achaia  on  the  wesUm  coast  (Tacitus,  ArmaL  ii,  S3). 

as  many  suppose,  it  is  to  this  Nlcopolis  that  he  alludes 
in  his  epistle  to  Titus.     See  Nicopolis. 

8.  Among  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace  were 
carried  to  greater  perfaction  than  among  any  earlier 
people.  In  navigation  thej  were  little  behind  the 
Tyrians  and  Carthaginiana ;  in  political  foresighl  they 
equalled  them;  in  military  science,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  they  were  decidedly  their  superiors,  while  in  the 
power  of  reconciling  subject-foreigners  to  the  conquer- 
ors and  to  their  institutions,  they  perhaps  surpassed  all 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Their  copiouB.  cultivated, 
and  flexible  tongue  carried  with  it  no  small  mental 
education  to  all  who  learned  it  thoroughly ;  and  so  s»- 
gacionswere  the  arrangements  of  the  threat  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic  empire,  that 
the  twenty  years  of  dreadful  war  between  his  gen- 
Lis  which  followed  his  death,  no  rising  of  the  natives 
against  Greek  Influence  appears  to  have  been  thought 
of.  Withoat  any  change  of  populatinn  adequate  ud> 
other  circumstances  to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue 
Greek  feeling  spread  far  and  ssnk  deep  throngh 
the  Macedonian  dominions.  Half  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
came a  new  Greece,  and  the  cities  of  Syria,  Korth 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
same  Influence.     See  Greek  Lanouaok. 

Tlie  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appreciation  of 

lieauty  in  all  its  varieties ;  indeed,  their  religious  creed 

owed  its  shape  munly  to  this  peculiarity  of  tfaelt  mind, 

for  their  logical  acuteness  was  not  exercised  on  such 

subjects  until  quite  a  later  period.     The  puerile  or  irt- 

decenl  fables  of  the  old  mythology  may  seem  to  amod- 

1  reader  to  have  1>een  the  very  soul  of  their  religion ; 

t  lo  the  Greek  himself  these  were  a  mere  accident, 

a  vehicle  for  some  embodiment  of  beauty.     What- 

er  the  other  varieties  of  Greek  religious  ceremonies, 

violent  or  fiensled  exhibitions  arose  out  of  the  na- 

nal  mind ;  but  all  such  orgia  (as  they  were  called) 

re  imported  from  the  East,  and  had  much  difScuIty 

establishing  themselves  on  Greek  soil.     At  quite  a 

late  period  the  managers  of  orgies  were  evidently  m- 

garded  as  mere  jngglers  of  not  a  very  reputable  kind 

(see  Demosthenea,  Dt  Carond,  J  79,  p.  313) ;  nor  do  the 

Greek  states,  aa  such,  appear  to  have  palroniied  them. 

On  the  contrary,  the  solemn  religious  processions,  the 

sacred  games  and  dances,  formed  a  serious  item  in  the 

public  expenditure ;  and  to  be  permanently  exiled  ftimi 

such  spectacles  would  have  lieen  a  moral  dealb  to  the 

Greek*.    Whereter  they  settled  they  Inttoduced  thui 
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BBtire  iDBtitutinns,  aad  reired  Umplit,  gj-ronuia, 
bMhi,  porticoes,  upulcbres,  or  characteriitic  eimple 
elei^ince.  The  iDorBlitj  aad  the  religion  of  such  a 
people  naturally  nera  alike  auperliciiil ;  nor  did  the 
two  atmi  in  an;  cluse  union.  Bloody  and  cruel  rites 
oinld  find  DO  placo  in  tlieir  creed,  because  Taith  waa 
not  earneat  enough  to  endnn  mucli  lelf-aliandonnient. 
Religion  was  with  them  a  sentimeot  and  a  taiM  rather 
than  a  deep-seated  conviction.  On  the  loaa  of  beloved 
relatives  they  felt  a  tender  and  natunl  aorrow,  bul 
unclouded  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  concerning  a  future 
life.  Thron([h  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  during 
Christian  times,  it  id  evident  that  they  had  little  power 
of  remorse,  and  little  natural  firmness  of  conscientious 
principle :  and,  in  fact,  at  an  earlier  and  critical  time, 
when  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  ripening,  an  atro- 
cious civil  war,  that  lasted  for  twenty-fleven  years,  in- 
flicted a  political  and  social  demoralization,  from  the 
effects  of  which  they  coold  never  recover.  Besides 
ihia,  their  very  admiration  of  beautyi  coupled  with 
the  degraded  stoic  of  the  female  intellect,  proved  a 
frightful  source  of  corruption,  such  u  no  philuso- 
phy  could  have  adequately  checlied.  ( Worlu  ex- 
pressly on  Grecian  mythology  have  been  written  liy 
Le  Clerc,  1787;  Kanne,  1805;  Ummer,  1806;  Hug, 
1812;  VaUker,  1824;  Buttmann,  IBIS;  Studer,1630; 
Krische,  1810 ;  Stabr,  1888;  Llmliurg-Brouwer,  1833.) 
See  Greek. 

Qteece,  B^gdom  of,  a  country  in  south-east- 
cm  Europe,  eatahliabed  in  183!  hy  a  succeuful  rising 
of  the  people  a^'ainst  the  rule  of  the  Turki    '        "  ' 
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the  toUl  population  in  1961  to  1,848,412,  and  in  1889 
to  about  2,187,-208. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Greece  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.),  which  !a  In  Greece  (sipce 
1S33}  independent  of  the  patriarch  of  ConsUntinopli 
siod  constitute*  a  nstional  Church,  which  the  palriarc 
recognised  in  I860  by  the  so-called  Tomo*.  The  si 
preme  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  in  tb 
hands  of  a  Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  five  bishop  an 
an  officer  of  the  government.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  the  higher  clergy  consisted  of  2C  me- 
tropolitans, 2  archbishops,  and  19  bishops ;  in  1869  there 
were  11  archbishops,  4  metropolltana,  and  16  bishops. 
The  namberorm^amonasterieswas,  on  the  advent  or 
the  regency  which  was  established  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks,  about  400,  and  the  numt>er  of  nunneries 
from  30  to  40,  together  with  about  800  inmates;  in 
1866  there  were  128  monasteries  of  monks  end  4  nun- 
neries, the  fonner  with  lAOO,  the  latter  with  150  inhab. 
itants.  There  are  about  2905  parish  churches,  witb 
820O  priests.  The  secular  clergy  and  the  monks  art 
generally  hut  little  educated,  but  enjoy,  nevertheless, 
great  respect  among  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  llrmly  sttaclied  to  their  Church.  For  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  there  are  4  archbishops  In  Livs 
dia(Chalcis  and  Eubcea,  ^tolia  and  Acarnania,  Phtbi 
Otis,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Athens,  Hegara  and  JE^ 
na),  with  4  U  shops ;  in  the  Morea,  fl  archbishops  (Argo 
lis,  Corinth,  Palrae  and  Elis,  Mantinea  and  Cynuris. 
Hessenia,  Sparta  and  Munembaaia)  and  6  bishops ;  In 
the  Archipelago,  I  archbishop  (Syros  and  Tynos)  and 
S  bishops;  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  4  metropolitans  and 
S  bishops.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  mostly  the 
descendants  of  families  which  immigrated  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  and  during  the  rule  of  the  Venetians, 
number  about  25,000,  chiefly  in  the  islands,  and  have 
two  arcbhishops — at  Naxos  and  Corfu — and  4  bishops. 
There  are  a  few  thousand  Mohammedans  in  Eubiea, 
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and  have  aver  ainca  been  carried  on  without  In 

The  American  Board  of  Missions,  the  EpUcopal 
Board,  and  Baptist  Board  were  all  conceraed  in  tlic 
work.  The  Episcopal  Board  began  its  operMknu  in 
1829,  when  it  sent  out  Hessrs.  Bobcrtson  and  BiQ. 
I  gentlemen,  in  the  ontaet,  started  oat  apan  tbe 
conciliatory  course,  under  the  Impression  that  tbe 
Greek  Church  would  be  freed  from  its  evila  by  liboikl 
education.  On  this  account  they  devoted  themwlna 
ilirely  to  education,  allowing  a  priest  in  their  acboots 
teach  the  Gr«ek  Catechism.  The  American  Beard 
of  Hiasiona  tent  out  the  Rev.  Dr.  King  in  1828,  and  h*. 
too,  opened  schools  tbr  boys  and  girls  at  Athens,  ami 
also  paid  great  attention  to  education,  but  only  u«hI  it 
as  a  means  to  tlie  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  1^35 
the  representative  of  the  American  Board  assuled  in 
the  esUblishment  of  the  first  college  in  Greece  which 
started  under  government  assistance.  Soon  after 
three  other  missionaries  arrived  in  Greece,  who 
opened  schools  in  the  mountains.  In  184),  suddenlj, 
vrithont  any  apparent  provocation,  tbe  Churck 
party  made  war  against  misHinnsrj-  npentions,  and  at- 
tempted to  extinguish  the  Gospel  liKht,  Tbeie  per^e- 
cutlona  ended  in  the  lianishment  of  Dr.  King  from  the 
country.  This  action  became  the  means  of  inliDdoc- 
ing  tbe  native  element  into  the  work.  Dr.  Katopo- 
thakes,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Protestant- 
ism in  one  of  tbe  schools  of  Dr.  King,  and  who  bad 
subsequently  spent  four  years  in  the  United  Stales  to 
prepare  for  missionary  work  in  his  country,  started  in 
Athens  a  religiuns  newspaper,  the  Sbir  of  ihr  Eait. 
In  1864,  when  Dr.  King  (nho  had  lielped  Dr.  Kalopo- 
thakes  in  all  his  troubles)  returned  to  America  th* 
paper  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kalopa- 
tfaakes  and  his  companion,  b  Mr.  Constantine ;  and 
when,  in  1868,  Dr.  King  again  wentto  Greece,  he  linaid 
tbe  paper  prospering,  and  two  regular  Chnich  sott- 
ices  carried  on  ever}-  Sabbath  in  Atiiens.  In  1869, 
Dr.  Kalopothakel  and  Hr.  ConsUnline  published  a 
daily  paper,  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  children's  paps-, 
and  also  a  number  of  cheap  religions  books.  One  al 
the  chief  results  of  the  Protestant  mission  has  been  tke 
increased  clrcnlation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  1869,  when  Ur.  Kalepothakes  llr»t  opea- 
ed  the  Bible  djpot  at  Athens,  he  did  not  sell  100  c<^4et 
of  the  Sew  Testament,  whereas  in  1868  he  disposed  of 

Toputar  education  has  made  conuderable  prognaa 
since  tbe  eatablisbment  of  independence.  Thire  wwie 
750  primai7  schools  in  1656 ;  93  pm-gymnana  or  Bet- 
lenic  schools,  witb  16fi  teachers  and  4990  pupils;  11 
gymnnsia  (orgsnited  after  the  model  of  those  of  Ger- 
many), with  67  teachera  and  1180  pupils ;  an  ecclesias- 
tical ("  Rhiaari")  seminan',  and  a  national  university 
esublished  in  1837,  with  a'  library  of  more  than  80,000 
volumes,  an  observatory,  and  I«tanica1  garden.  S« 
Wit.-geni,  Kinkl  StalitlU,  i.  1T9  sq.,  207  sq.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Graek,  a  term  not  found  in  the  A,V.  of  the  O.  T.. 
where  either  Javan  is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii,  G,  the 
word  is  rendered  by  Creciiui.  In  Uaccabees  Crnib 
and  Greeiaiu  seem  to  be  used  indiSerentlv  (comp.  1 
Mace,  i,  10;  vi,  2;  also  2  Mace,  ir,  10,  Gn'rHak).  In 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  obaerred, 
"EXXqir  being  rendered  "Greek,"  and  EXArirKn-rc 
"Grecian."  The  difference  of  tbe  English  tennina- 
dono,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  convey  tbe  differ- 
ence of  meanings.  (See  Overkamp,  i)e  datneluiBt  in- 
fer Judam  el  Grmeoi,  tt  tator  Cnre.  tt  hatiarm,  Grj-ph. 
1782 ;  Amnell,  Htiba  i  If.  T.  illiatralii,  Upral.  1752.) 
"EXXiiv  in  the  N.  T.  is  either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in 
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ly  a  GmiiU,  aa  oppraed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii,  9, 10.  etc.) ; 
so  fern.  'BXXitV'C,  Hark  vli,  26;  Acts  xvii.  12.  'B<.X^ 
viOTTK  (^nptiy  "one  who  speaks  Greek")  is  a  Rv- 
eign  Jew;  oppoaed,  thsrefore,  not  to  'lovf a!oc  but  to 
'E^paiof,  a  bome-Jew,  one  who  dwelt  in  ralestiaa, 
So  ScbleuMieT,  etc :  accor^og  to  Salnuaina,  howew. 
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the  Hellaaiili  ircra  Greek  proMlytei,  who  litd  bcceniB 
ChriitUnij  10  Wolf,  Parkhunt,  etc,  u-gulnK  from 
Act*  xl,  SO,  where  BUqviaTiii  sn  contnatad  irith 
'loutaioi  In  19.  The  qaeation  retolves  iUelf  partly 
ipto  ■  testiul  one,  Uriel  bach  haviag  adopted  tlw  retd- 
iaK'EXXqvnc  and  ta  alH  I^chmann,  Tuchendorf,  and 
atbera.      See  IlKLl.KNIBT. 

Orealc  Cbnioli,  the  name  aauallj'  ^ven  to  the 
Urgeat  branch  of  tbeOrieiilal  or  Eailemcburchea  (q. 
<r.}.  It  coidprehenda  all  tbose  Cbriatiaaa  followint; 
the  Greek  or  th«  Grvcii-SliiTonlaD  rite,  who  receive 
the  tint  aeven  ^neral  counciU,  bat  reject  the  author- 
It}-  of  the  Roinaii  paatlO'  and  tbe  later  eonnci!*  of  the 
WeitdTO  Church.  See  Councils.  The  title  "  Greek 
Church"  Is  hardly  an  appropriate  one,  A  "coramii- 
aioD  embracing  aeveral  other  natbaa  and  Iaiigiut((«( 
beaides  the  Greek,  each  performing  diTlne  worabip  in 
lu  own  lonKue.  and  in  which,  outof  aiztf-alx  millkna 
of  Chiiitiana,  perhopa  Afty-nine  milliona  are  Slavoni- 
*na,  and  pny  in  the  Slavonic  tongne,  cannot  properly 
be  called  Gnti  merel}'  because  ita  ritual  la  derived  In 
great  meaeure  (by  no  meana  exdoaively)  from  Greek 
•ourcea,  and  becauae  it  vaa  once  united  with  the  Gm- 
co-Roman  empire"  (Palmer,  DiittTliilioiu,  p.  5).  The 
Cbnrch  calh  itwif  the  "Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and 
ApMUlic  Charcfa."  Tbe  Greek  Church  haa  not,  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  head,  but  (ondati  of 
eleven  diflerent  groups,  which,  in  point  of  adroiniatn- 
tion,  are  independent  uf  each  other  (nee  below,  Slatit- 
Ma),  tbouf^h  the;'  fuliy  agree  in  point  of  doctrine. 

I.  Hutori), —  I  he  proper  history  ofths  Greek  Church 
Bi  a  aeparate  body  begina  with  the  interruption  of  ec- 
cleaiattical  communion  iMtHeen  tbe  pope  and  the  pa- 
triarch of  Conatantinople.  Alter  tlie  ealablishment 
of  the  Imperial  residence  at  Constantinople,  it  was  the 
natural  amiiitlon  of  both  tbe  biihopi  of  Constaotinopio 
knd  the  emperora  to  enlarge  the  authority  and  prerog- 
ativea  of  the  aee  of  ConaUntinople  (q.  T.).  In  S81  the 
llrat  <£cDmenical  Council  of  Conatantlnopts  gave  to 
tbe  Uabop*  of  Conatanliiwple,  because  It  was  the  New 
Borne  (Jio  rv  tivm  oI'ti'iv  viav  Pujiiiv),  the  "prece- 
denceofhoniff"  next  after  thoae  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
canon  was  not  recogniaed  by  the  churches  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  but  the  authoritv  otthe  biahop  of  the  Impe- 
rial realdence  naturally  rose,' and  in  4G1  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  not  only  confirmed  the  precedence  already 
given,  but  placed  under  hia  jurisdiction  the  dioceaes  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontai,  and  grounded  theae  eccleaiaa- 
tical  prlvilegea,  in  thecaaeofthe  new  as  well  as  the  old 
Rome,  upon  tbe  political  distinction  of  the  two  citim. 
The  Roman  legatee  protested  againtt  this  canon,  and 
pope  Leo  the  Great  did  not  recogniae  it,  but  when  tbe 
empire  was  divided,  the  patriarch  gradually  acquired 
a  kind  of  auperiority  over  the  other  three  palriarcha 
of  the  East,  and  asanmed  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Pa- 
triarch. Tbe  support  given  by  patriarch  Acaclua  of 
Conatantlnojde  (47I-i8S)  lo  the  Bmoticcm  (q.  V.)  led 
in  484  lo  the  excommuniotion  of  Acaclus.  together 
with  the  empeior  and  tbe  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  bj 
pope  Felix  III,  who  also  charged  him  with  encroach- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antloch  and 
Jerusalem.  For  thirty-flve  yean  (4M-S19)  the 
munion  between  Constantinople  and  Rome  remi 
interrupted,  most  ef  tbe  Eastern  biahopa  aiding  with 
Acaciua,  while  thoee  of  lllyria,  bishop  KaUndion  of 
Antloch,  and  the  convents  in  the  vicinity  of  ConsUn- 
tlnople,  ranged  themaelvea  on  the  side  of  tbe  pope. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  excomiounlcation  by  pope  Hor- 
miedaa  involved  a  complete  acknowledgment  of  the 
anpremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  bnt  the  rivalry  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Conslantioople  continued,  and  pope  Greg- 
ory the  Great  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevail  apon  the: 
{riods  John  the  Faater  of  CoDStantinople  to  relinquish 
the  title  (Ecumenical  Patriarch.  The  antagonlam  of 
the  two  churcbos  was  increaaed  bj  the  support  which 
several  of  the  patriarcha  of  Constantinople  gave  to 
(ha  Iconoclast  emperors,  and  br  (he  complete  political 
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soparatloD  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Wliei 
Photius,  after  ascending  the  patrlarclul  see,  could  nol 
obtain  tbe  recognition  ot  pope  Nicholas,  he  excommu- 
nicated the  pope,  and  arraigned  the  whole  Latin  Church 
fiir  ber  doetrtne  of  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  addition  of  ^' FUUiqm"  (q.  v.)  to  tbe 
creed,  fur  the  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  for  de- 
nying to  priests  the  power  of  admlnlalering  confirma- 
tion. .\s  the  rival  of  Photiua  for  tbe  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, Ignatius,  was  a  declared  partisan  of  the  pope 
and  the  Latins,  the  etruggie  for  the  posseaaion  of  the 
see  greatly  added  to  the  animosit]'  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
tius against  tbe  whole  l.atin  Cburch.  After  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Michael  III,  Ignatius  waa  reatored  to 
the  see,  and  a  council  at  Conatantinoplfl  under  hia 
presidency,  which  by  tbe  Latins  is  accounted  as  the 
eii^tb  oecumenical  council,  established  in  869  the 
union  between  the  two  churches.  After  the  death  of 
Ignatius  la  877,  Pbotius  again  became  patriarch.  A 
council  held  by  him  in  879  repealed  tbe  deciaiona  ot 
the  Council  or869.  Tbe  papal  legatee  were  induced 
by  Photius  to  approve  the  acts  of  this  council,  which 
the  Greek  Church  numbers  among  the  teeumenical, 
but  pope  John  rejected  It,  and  excommunicated  Pho- 
tius anew.  In  886  Photiua  waa  exiled  bv  the  empem 
Leo  IV,  and  hia  ancceasor,  Stephen,  accepted  the  de- 
mands of  the  pope.  Peace  between  the  two  cborche* 
was  preserved  until  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
when  Michael  Cernlarius  (q.  v.)  was,  though  a  layman, 
elected  patriarcb,  contrary  to  tbs  canons  of  the  Council 
of  8G9,  which  (brhade  the  election  of  laymen  to  this 
dignity.  Cernlarius,  in  union  with  bishop  Leo  of 
Acbrida,  the  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  wrote  a  letter 
to  blsbop  John  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  who  was  asked  to 
communicate  it  to  the  bishops  and  priesta  of  the  P'lanka 
and  to  tbe  pope.  Besidea  the  points  of  difference  al- 
leged by  i'botins,  the  letter  of  Cemlariua  reproached 
the  Latins  for  tbe  uae  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eu- 
charist, for  lasting  on  Saturday,  and  for  not  alnging 
Hallelujah  during  Lent.'  Cardinal  Hambert  gave  ■ 
Latin  translation  of  the  letter  to  pope  Leo  IX.  Tbe 
pope  wrote  two  letters  against  CeruUrius,  which  in 
Vibi  vien  taken  to  Constantinople  by  archbiabf^  Pe- 
trus  of  Amaia,  the  chancellor  Frederick,  and  Cardinal 
Humbert.  They  charged  Cernlarius  especially  with 
the  design  lo  establish  a  Jurisdiction  over  the  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  to  make  him- 
self the  (ecumenical  patriarch  of  the  entire  Greek 
Church.  Cardinal  Humbert  addol  a  third  letter,  in 
which  he  charged  the  Greeks  with  rcbaptiiing  tbe  Lat- 
ins, with  allowing  to  tbe  priests  the  use  of  marriage 
during  the  days  ot  their  service  at  the  atUr,  with  not 
l«ptlEing  their  children  until  the  eighth  day  after 
their  birth,  and  other  similar  points.  The  emperor 
Constantine  Monomachoa,  who,  from  political  reasona, 
was  opposed  to  a  schism,  had  the  letter  of  Humbert 
translated  Into  Greek.  The  monk  Niketas  (PectorB- 
tus),  who  wrote  a  violent  retuUtlon  of  Humbert,  waa 
compelled  to  retract,  bnt  Cernlarius  remained  firm  In 
'  la  apposition,  and  in  July,  1D54,  waa  solemnly  excom- 
Lunicated  by  the  papal  legates.  With  the  snpport  of 
le  emperor,  whom  he  gained  over  to  his  side,  Cem- 
irina  maintained  his  authority  until,  in  1059,  he  waa 
exiled  by  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenua.    He  died  soon 

Bnt  the  exile  of  Cemlarios  did  not  restore  the  unioa 
the  churches.  On  the  contraly,  fninl  this  time  thn 
separation  struck  deeper  root  among  the  people  of  tbe 
East.  Some  of  the  emperor*  were  favorable  to  a  re 
union  In  order  to  procure  political  aid  from  tbe  jaft 
and  the  Latin  princ«s ;  bnt  their  eflbrts  met  only  with 
temporary  success.  Thus,  in  1095,  arobastadora  «f 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  appeared,  suppliant 
for  aid,  at  the  Council  of  Hacenu,  and  pope  Urban, 
lo  restore  a  union,  held  in  1097  a  coundl  at  Barf,  in 
Apulia.  In  1!01  pope  Innocent  1 II  induced  the  Greek 
■mperor  Alexius  and  the  patriarch  of  Conai 
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with  Rome.  At  |  important  incnaiH  bv  tbe 
the  Council  of  Lyoiu,  ISIT,  dsLegateB  fmn  the  Grsek  Tbe  lint  miuionuiea  wei 
Church  were  preeent,  and  they,  *a  well  u  th«  emperor  |  Conatantinc^e  in  the  ffth 
Uichiel  Polaologu),  dcclarsd  in  ftvDi  of  union.     Bat 

decided  opponent  of  the  union,  and  imprisoned  the  pa- 
triarch, who  supported  it.  The  empeior  John  Falno- 
logua  II,  snd  the  patriarchs  Pbilotheos  of  Constantino- 
ple (18«3-1376),  Niplion  of  Alexandria,  and  Lazar  of 
Jerusalem,  also  reentered  into  communion  with  Rome, 


«aemi 


tVItl 


Le  CEcnotenical  Coancil  of  Femira,  which  tiegan 
in  January,  1438,  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  VT,  hl> 
brother,  Ihe  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  representa- 
tives of  the  three  other  p*liurclu,  many  bishopi, 
prierti,  and  officers,  and  alloBether  some  700  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  were  present.  After  a  long  discaision 
of  the  paints  of  ditTuteDce.  the  decree  of  union  vas,  on 
July  b,  1439,  signed  by  the  pope,  the  Greek  emperor, 
the  cardiaala,  the  patriarchB  and  bishops  of  hoth 
ehnrchei,  with  the  sole  axceptiDn  of  the  bishop  Mar- 
ks* Eupenikos  of  Epheans.  Sea  Perrara;  Plob- 
mcs.  But  this  union  wasihort-lived.  On  the  return 
of  the  Eastern  bisbope  to  tbeir  homes,  their  action  was 
tf^udiated  by  the  large  body  of  the  priests,  monks, 
and  people.  The  great  majority'  of  the  bishops  them- 
selvea  yielded  to  the  public  pressure  and  renounced 
the  union,  and  soon  after,  in  1453.  bfae  fall  of  ConsUn- 
tinopie  obliterated  every  trace  of  ttis  attempted  recon- 
ciliation. The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  AnUoch,  and 
Jerusalem  declared  in  1460  tbeir  readineaa  to  accept 
the  union,  hut,  as  usual,  this  declaration  bore  no  prac- 
tical tVuit.  Many  attempts  (o  eRect  a  general  union 
have  aince  been  made,  but  withont  effect.  Only  small 
bodies  of  Greeks,  especially  through  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  itovemment  of  Poland,  have  entered  into 
and  remained  in  union  with  Rome,  receiving  thim  the 
popes  permission  to  retain  the  use  of  the  Greek  language 
at  divine  service,  and  some  other  pcculi..rities  of  the 
Greek  Church.  See  Unitbi!  Obekk  Church.  Pope 
Pins  IX,  on  asconding  the  papal  aee,  invited  the  hlsh- 
dpe  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  them,  to  re-enter  into  the  union  with  Rome.  The 
Greek  bietiope  replied  by  a  letter.  Betting  forth  their 
rea*ona  Ibr  not  complying  with  the  invitation.  In 
1868  the  pope  invited  the  Greek  bishops  individually 
to  attend  the  coming  council,  but  this  invitation  also 
was  declined  by  every  bishop. 

The  Greek  Church  compriuid  within  its  ancient 
limits,  anterior  to  ttie  Mohammedan  conquests,  Greece 
properly  so  called,  the  Peloponnesus,  EaaCem  lilyri- 
cum,  the  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  bImi  Syria  and 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia.  Her  territory  in  Asia  and  A&ica  waa  in 
the  course  of  time  a1  most  wholly  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  advance  of  the  Mohammedana,  and  with  the  fail 
of  Constantinople  in  the  16th  century  nearly  sll  the 
ancient  sees  of  the  Church  in  Europe  cam«  likewise 
under  the  rule  of  a  Mohammedan  government.  Other 
portions  became  subject  to  the  CatliDlic  governments 
of  Austria  and  Poland,  leaving  only  one  single  gov- 
ernment, that  of  Russia,  as  the  protector  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Greek  Church.  In  Austria  and  Poland  the 
Greek  Church  suffered  some  losses  in  consequence  of 
the  elFoTts  of  the  governments  of  thoie  two  countries 
to  induce  the  Greek  Ushops  to  accept  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  In  European  Tnrkey  the  Charcb  main- 
tained, on  the  whole,  her  ground,  as  the  Turki,thoagh 
Oppresiing  them  in  many  ways,  did  not  deny  them  re- 
ligious toleration.  More  than  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  suffered  fhnn 
internal  corrupljon,  especially  from  the  simony  pr^ 
Tiling  in  the  appointments  to  episcopal  sees  and  other 
•celesiustical  positions.     See  Tcbkbt. 

WhUe  the  territnn-  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Africa, 
A«a,  and  South-enstpm  Europe  was  greatly  reduced 
by  the  advance  of  Muhammedanism.  it  received  a  most 


conrersbm  of  lb*  B 
-e  sent  to  this  people  fiom 
Conatantinc^e  in  the  Olh  century.  In  966,  prinw 
Olga,  the  saint,  was  Iwptiied  at  Constantinople,  and  l> 
960  the  first  Christian  church  was  built  at  Kiat.  VU- 
dimir,  at  the  chise  of  the  10th  centnry,  waa  eapacially 
eager  for  tbe  soppreasion  and  destmction  of  pagaa- 
iim.  The  first  attempt  to  sever  the  coonectioB  of  tbs 
Russian  Church  with  the  patriarch  of  Contantiaotila 
was  made  by  Yaroslav  I,  who,  in  lO&l,  oommanded 
the  Rusdan  bishops  to  elect  the  new  metropolitan  ef 
Kief  without  the  co-operation  of  tbe  patriarch.  Hia 
snccesiort,  however,  again  conceded  to  the  potrianh 
the  right  of  appointing  the  metropoUlan  of  Klcf.  In 
1164  tbe  patriarch  of  Constantinople  sent  a  new  (net(i>- 
politan  to  Kief  without  even  asking  for  the  consent  of 
the  prince ;  but  prince  Rostialav,  though  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  metropolitan  for  once,  declared  that  in  fntote 
the  election  of  the  metropolitan  would  require  tin 
sanction  at  Icut  of  the  government.  Megotiattons  of 
the  princes  of  Rnssla  and  tbe  metropoiitana  of  Kirf 
with  the  pope  for  a  union  of  the  Russian  Church  wU 
Rome  began  in  the  11th  century.  Soma  of  tbem,  la 
particular  several  prince*  of  the  Russinlana  and  Rstks- 
niani  in  Gallcia,  and  tbe  metropolUan  Isidore,  who 
look  part  in  the  Council  of  Plorence,  really  joinerf  the 
union,  but  among  the  mass  of  the  people  ud  deigy  it 
never  gained  gronnd.  In  1588  tbe  metR>polllan  Jet> 
of  Moscow  was  consecrated  by  the  patriarch  of  Ob- 
Btnntinople  the  flnt  patriarch  of  Rnnia,  and  waa  reo- 
Dgniied  by  the  other  Oriental  patzlarcha  aa  tbe  Uth 
patriarch  of  the  orthodox  Church.  At  the  ctaae  ef 
the  16th  century  an  attempt  waa  made  to  cataUisfa  a 
union  between  the  Russian  Church  and  tboee  at 
Georgia  and  Armenia,  but  it  failed  in  consequence  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  Russian  patriarch.  Tbe  atti- 
tude ol  the  patriarch  towards  the  metropolitan  of  Kief 
induced  the  latter,  with  a  number  of  other  bishop*  vt 
South  Russia,  and  a  papulation  of  about  ten  milUooa, 
to  enter  in  15M,  at  ^e  Conndl  of  Brzeak,  into  c«f»- 
munion  with  Rome.  The  breach  between  tbe  Rus- 
sians and  tbe  Cbnrch  of  Roma  waa  greatly  wideoed 
by  the  elevation  ofthebouseof  Romanoff' to  tbe  tbrooe 
and  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Russian  nationality  in  iti 
betedhary  struggle  against  Catholic  Poland.  In  1667 
and  the  three  following  year*  tbe  Russian  ambauadcr 
in  Constantinople  obtained  from  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jcrusalsn  aa 
official  recognition  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  have  tt« 
patriarchs  of  Russia  elected  by  the  Ruscian  clcr^, 
without  obtaining  Ibe  prevknts  sanction  of  the  Ori- 
ental patriarchs.  Aftarthe  death  ofthe  eleventh  Rd>. 
sian  patriarch  in  1702,  Peter  tbe  Great  left  the  p^ 
tiiaichai  see  vacant,  and  in  ITSl  put  the  adniniatra- 
tion  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  laibofw 
called  the  Holy  Synod.  Since  then  tbe  Church  af 
Rasaia  has  been  eminently  a  elate  church.  Tbongb 
in  doctrinal  union  with  the  other  branch**  of  tbe 
Greek  Church,  it  is,  in  point  of  eccleaisstica]  adminia- 
tration,  entirely  unconnected  with  them.  At  bom*  it 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  the  growth  of  nni 
dissenting  sects ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  B 
empire  ha*  made  it  not  only  by  far  the  moat  Due 
and  important  branch  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
present  age,  but  the  largest  state  church  in  the  Chris- 
tian worid.  (Fora  fuller  account  of  the  inner  histoiy 
of  the  Church,  aee  RcBtlA.) 

Tlie  establlahment  of  the  independence  of  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdom  at  the  Iwglnning  of  the  present  centaiy 
created  another  independent  Greek  stale  church.  In 
1S33,  the  regency  of  Greece,  at  the  request  of  thirty- 
six  metropolitans,  declared  ttie  orthodox  OiienUl 
Church  of  Greece  independent  of  every  foreign  ecd*- 
aiaatical  authority,  and,  after  the  model  of  the  Rtmiu 
Church,  orgsnized  for  the  administration  of  theChnreh 
a  "Holy  Synod."  This  independent  constllatlio  wa* 
recfignised  by  the  pauiarch  of  Coutantiaople  in  1861^ 
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(For  a  faUer  kccoupt  at  tbU  branch  ot  tbe  Greek  I 
CfaoTcb,  M«  Gkercr.) 

The  BefDrmed  Chordiei  wbleb  uou  In  the  16th  ! 
century  nude  alio  KTenl  attempta  to  utablbb  an  I 
audersUndiog  with  the  Greek  Chnrch.  The  Auga- 1 
burg  Coareukin  and  Lntber'*  Smalln  Catccblam  were  | 
tnuMlalcd  into  Greek,  and,  veiy  early  after  tbe  ReTor-  , 
matioD,  a  letter  was  addreued  by  Helancthon  to  the 
patriarch  Joseph  of  Conttantinopte  through  a  deacon  ', 
Deni«triu>  Myiiu,  wbo  viBitsd  Germany  In  IbbS.  An- 
other Lntberin  embaiay  of  a  more  impoeing  cliarac-  I 
ter,  headed  by  the  well-knD«n  TttbiDgen  divinea  An- 
drea and  Cniiiiu,  viaited  Canitanllnople  during  the 
patriarchiteofJenmiai{1676tal&81).  Uutbotbmis- 
siona  remained  without  result.  Negotutiona  with  tbe 
Ueformed  ChiiTcbei  ware  opened  l>y  tbe  patriarch  Cy- 
ril LnkarLi.  who  in  16-29  issued  a  decidedly  Colriniatic 
Oonfeiaion  ofEiitb.  Bat  he  waa  not  only  nnaUa  to 
carry  bia  Cbureb  with  him,  liut  was  himself  depoaed 
and  imprisoned;  and,  to  cutoff  futur*  sttempta  of  Ibia 
kind,  a  doctrinal  declaration  waa  signed  by  tbe  patri- 
archs of  CoQitantJnople,  Alexandria.  andAnUocb,  and 
msny  metropolitans  and  blsbopB,  which,  by  clear  and 
decided  definitions,  drawa  a  marked  line  between  the 
Greek  and  tbe  Reformed  Cburcb.  See  Ciril  Lccan. 
Thia  eipoaitlon  waa  generally  adopted  by  the  cburcbea, 
and  in  a  ay  nod  held  in  Jamaalem  in  16TS  It  wu  adopt- 
ed aa  tbe  creed  of  tbe  Grsek  Cburch.     (See  below,) 

Several  efforts  have  alao  been  made  by  the  Anglican 
cburcbea  to  enter  Into  Intercommuaion  with  the  Greek 

and  of  tbe  General  Convention  or  tbe  Proteetant  EjAt- 
Gopal  Church  of  tbe  United  States.  The  plan  has 
ftmnd  many  ftienda  evea  smoitB  biahops  of  the  Greek 
Cburch,  acme  of  whom  are  membera  and  patrons  of  a 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Unity  of  Christendom  [see 
E-taLANit],  which  comprises  Anglicana,  Roman  Catho- 
lict,  and  Oriental  Chriatiana  among  it*  membera. 

II.  ZtDcCHoe.— The  Greek  Cburc^  in  common  witb 
tbe  Bonun  Catholic,  recognisea  tbe  in&Ulble  authoii- 
^of  theRnt  seven  conncila.  Its  particular  doctrines 
■re  laid  down  in  a  number  of  confeaskma  of  &ltb, 
among  which  the  most  Important  are,  the  Confession 
of  patriarch  Gennadius  (q.  v.),  and  the  Con/eaio  oiHo- 
4iaa  aUhotica  atqiie  apattuiiat  teeletia  orintaSt  of  Fs- 
tius  Mogilaa,  metropolitan  of  Kief,  which  in  1641  was 
aauctioned  bj  a  lynoA  at  Vasay,  in  1618  signed  by  all 
the  patriarchs,  and  in  167!  again  sanctioned  by  a  syn- 
od at  Jenaalem,  and  declared  to  he  an  authentic  exbi- 
bition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

The  Qmeks  agree  with  tbe  Roman  Catholic*  in  ac- 
cepting aa  the  rule  of  £ilth  not  alone  the  Bible,  in- 
cluding the  Deutero-canonical  booka.  but  alao  tbe  trwli- 
tiuns  (q.  T.)  of  the  Church.  They  deny  tbe  procaaalon 
or  tbe  Holy  Ghost  fTom  the  Son  [aee  Fii,ioqiik],  and 
reject  tbe  pspal  claim  to  anpremacy  and  doctrinal  au- 
thority. They  admit  the  aeven  aacrameDta  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  bat  dllFer  in  aome  of  the  ritei 
used  at  their  administration.  They  administer  baptism 
by  trine  unmorsion,  and  confirmation  in  immediate 
connection  with  baptism,  even  In  the  caa«  of  infanta. 
Tbe  right  of  admin iat^'Hug  conHrmation  i*  conceded  to 
priest)  as  well  at  to  Lisbopi.  They  adminialer  the 
oommnnion  in  both  kinds,  and  even  to  children.  (For 
their  peculiarities  in  the  sacraments  of  extreme  unc- 
tion and  priealty  orders,  see  ExTniotK  UxcTtoN  and 
Obderb.)  The'y  forbid  marriage  altogether  to  Uah- 
opa ;  priests  and  deacons  are  forbidden  to  contract  mar- 
liag*  after  ordination,  and  must  not  have  been  mar- 
tied  mora  than  once,  nor  to  a  widow.  Married  priests 
mnat  live  aeparate  from  their  wive*  during  the  time 
when  they  are  actually  engaged  In  Church  service. 
They  regud  marriage  as  dissoluble  in  case  ot  adulte- 
ry, and  regard  fourth  marriages  aa  utterly  unlawful. 
They  do  not  permit  tbe  uae  of  graven  images,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  crea*.    They  obaerve  four 
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great  faata :  the  for^  days  of  Lent,  (Torn  F 
the  Feast  of  Sta.  Peur  and  Paul,  the  fifteen  daya  be- 
fore Asaumption  Day.  and  the  six  woeka  before  Christ- 
nu*  I  and,  beaides,  the  Wednesdays  and  Friday* 
throughoat  the  j'ear  are  fiiat  daya.  At  divine  aervica 
they  generally  use  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chryaostom,  and 
on  certain  Sundays  and  fealivals  that  of  St.  Baia 
The  liturgy  of  tbe  Rnaaian  Church  ia  in  the  Old  Slav, 
ic  language ;  that  of  the  Cburcb  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Greece,  in  modem  Greek ;  that  of  the  Cburcb  of  Geor- 
gls,  in  tbe  Old  Georgiaa  language.  Instrumental  mn- 
lic  is  forbidden,  but  aiogiag  ia  universally  in  uae.  The 
ordinary  poatore  ia  public  prayer  ia  standing,  tbe  body 
being  turned  towards  the  east :  only  at  Pentecost  ia 
kneeling  in  use.  Theaign  of  tbe  cross  ia  in  more  fre- 
quent uae  amdng  them  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  in  a  different  form.  Tbe  prsacbing  of 
aermons  ia  not  common  ;  generally  a  homily  is  read 
from  ancient  collection*.  Correapoading  to  the  brev- 
iary of  the  Latin  Church  is  the  Horologion,  wMch  con- 
tain* prsyera  for  ditferMit  hours  of  divine  worship, 
a  complete  calendar  (Menologion),  and  different  ap- 
pendixes lor  worship.  Festivals  peculiar  to  the  Giwck 
Chnrch  are  the  consecration  of  water  on  January  6  (Old 
Style)  in  commemoration  of  the  bapdim  of  Jesus  in 
the  Jordan, and  tbe  orthodox  Sunday  (£ittomUi)>  with  a 
litany  anadiematizing  heretics  and  in  honor  of  the  im- 
peria]  patrons,  the  prelalea,  and  martyr*  of  the  Cburch. 

III.  CouftfarioH  and Sialiilia.— The  conatituHon  of 
tho  Greek  Church  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that 
of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  reject  the  cUima 
of  the  pope  to  a  eupremacy  over  the  whole  Church, 
and  are  only  willing  to  recognise  him  as  the  p.itriarcb 
of  one  great  section  of  the  Church.  Tbe  h^fur  clergy 
(Archiereis)  are  the  patriarchs,  archliishops,  and  bish- 
ops, who  have  to  live  in  celibscy ;  the  lovxr  clei^-  are 
divided  into  the  regular  clergy  (monks;  also  called. 
Item  the  color  of  their  dresa,  tbe  black  deryt/)  und  the 
secular  clergy  (also  called,  In  opposition  to  the  regu- 
lar*, the  vhi/e  cUrgf,  allhoogh  their  dress  is,  in  fact, 
often  of  a  brown,  violet,  or  other  color).      ' 

In  point  of  ecclesiastical  orginitatlon,  the  Greek 
Charch  consisted  In  I86B  of  eleven  groups,  which  were 
more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  namely,  1.  Tbe 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  wbich  baa  13  sees  (metropo- 
litan and  1  archie[Hscopal).  t.  The  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  with  6  metropolitan  aeea.  S.  The  patriar- 
chate of  Alexandria :  it  has  i  metropolitan  sees.  4. 
The  patriarchate  of  CJonstantinople,  wbich  baa  1S9  aeea 
(»a  metropoliUn  and  i  arch i episcopal).  B.  Tbe  pi^ 
triarchale  of  Roa^  which  has  65  aeea  (&  metropoli- 
tan, 26  archiepiscopal),  S.  Cvprus,  1  sees  (of  which  1 
la  archiepiscopal).  7,  Austria,  11  sees  (J  metropoli- 
tan). 6.  Hoant  Sinai,  1  see.  9.  Montenegro,  1  metro- 
politan see.  10.  Greece,  SI  sees  (tbe  arcbhishop  of 
Athena  la  ex  officio  president  of  the  Holy  Svnod).  II. 
Rumanl^  4  blabops  in  WalUcbia  and  S  in  Moldavia. 
Tbe  people  of  Servia  and  those  of  Bulgaria  desire  for 
tliair  bishops  a  aimilar  independence  of  Constantinople, 

The  aiatiatie*  of  the  Greek  Church,  reported  in  1889, 
were  at  follow* : 

A  iiitrU  .".■.",■.■.',■.".■.".".■.■.■.■.■■.".'.'.".' .■.'.■  .■.'.'.',■.■.■,*.*.'.'.' .'.'.'      '«S.'«>0 

llungsry S.1M.MW 

fiennaoy i,I68 

ii.iuBiJiJi'is'isbouii.'!!.'! !!."!!!!."."!!!.'!;■." "!!!!!  6.ias.wt 

ti.lamRfflimelia.. '..'.*...''".*"!..".'!!!. "!.'!!!."      'jm|oo« 

fvn\M 1,03»,00* 

Montcnrgro a3S,000 

Turkinh  Eniplra  (approilmalely) T,''00,000 

Total Si,iSl.r» 

For  fuller  btfbnnatlon  on  tbe  several  brancbee  of  the 
Cburch,  see  tbe  articlea  Rdhsia  :  TnRXST ;  Obbicb  ; 

Sea  Herxog,  RtoL-Etieiklop'idii,  v.  S68;  Le  Qnlen, 
Omm  C*rutHMUi  (Faria,  1740,  8  vols.);  Helnecdu^ 
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Abbiidunp  der  alien  und  neuat  griech.  Kircha  (LeipAic, 
1711) !  Kicaot,  ffiil.  At  ntat  priinu  dt  t/^c  grtcque 
tt  dt  riglae  arminiennt  (Mitlelb.  163^) ;  ScbDiitt,  Ge- 
tchutkii  der  neu^risch.  lead  dir  rutiiKhfn  Kirche(yt9atz, 
1840) :  Strahl,  GfKhichU  d.  rua.  Kircht  (Halle,  1830)  ; 
Wlmmer,  Diegriah.  Kirdain  Rmiland(lji\fs.  lB48)i 
Pkfalei,  GtichtcAle  itr  HrfU.  Traauag  tictKhen  den 
Orient  imddem  Occident  van  den  rrtlen  AiiJ3ngen  biiinr 
juiigileit  GtgenaaTt  (Unnich,  lgG4-8,  2  voli.),  and  Hit 
oriental.  Kirehenjrnge  (Hnnich,  1B62);  Stanley,  Tht 
Eatltm  Church  (Lond.  18GT);  King,  Tie  Xilei  o/lks 
Greet  Ciurci  in  ffauia  (Lond.  17*2) ;  Stoardu,  Ctm- 
Mtraliont  lur  la  diclrine  ti  tetpril  dt  Vf^e  orikedoxt 
(Weimar,  181 «):  }Ao-aia-<iM,BTvft<ilio-dmGolUiiiaitt 
dtr  MoTgaiSfid  KiVcAe  (Ge™.  tranil,  by  Mnmlt,  Lpt. 
1838) ;  Doleonikor.  La  vrrki  mr  la  Rattie  (Par.  1B60) ; 
7Se  Blatk  qsd  lie  H'lHfe  Cter^  in  Suaia  (in  the  Rn»- 
Bum  Ungua^,  Lpz.ie67;  eitratta  in  /Vaniiiiefa  JaAr- 
bScAer,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1867);  Fronlkea,  CArittauJnn'i 
Divitiom  (ll/mdon,  1867,  2  voli.);  L'EgSiit  Orlkadoat 
t  Orient  (Athens,  1863) ;  Neale,  Hilt,  of  the  Half  EaUtm 
CSUrcA (Londoa,  1817  aq.) ;  SIvd.  u.  Krit.  I8«<,  i.\  Am. 
Frab.  Ren.  OctlBSe,  and  Jan.  1868;  WiJtyim  M.  Mag. 
Jnlv,  1859;  Chriit.  ReneiA.  1861 ;  Prineelim  Ktp.  Oct. 
1866 ;  Melh.  C^ian.  Rtv.  Jaly,  1867  -,  Journal  Saertd  Lit. 
xxl ;  Bibl.  Saera,  Oct  1864 ;  Scbem,  Amiricm  Eccla. 
Almanac/or  1869  (N.  Y.  1869).     (A.  J.  S.) 

Oreek  Cburcb.  United.  Tbia  ti  the  name  of 
those  Chriitlant  who,  while  fbUowing  the  Greek  rlt«, 
obaerving  the  gHneTat  discipline  of  tha  Greek  Church, 
and  milking  uie  of  ths  Greek  litQTg}',  are  yet  united 
with  the  Chnrch  of  Roma,  admitting  the  donlils  pro- 
ccsaion  of  the  Spirit  ind  the  supremacy  of  the  Koman 
pgntiff,  and  accepting  all  the  doclrlnal  deciaiona  tubae- 
qnent  to  the  Gretk  schiam  which  have  force  ai  articloi 
^  faith  In  the  Roman  Church.  Tbey  have  bee 
lowed  by  the  pop*  the  same  law  of  celibacy  as  at 
the  other  Greeks.  They  are  also  permitted  to  ti 
[Her  communion  under  both  kinda.  The  United  Greeks 
ue  found  chiefly  In  Soutbern  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  dt 
tninlnn,  in  I'oland,  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  b  Tni 
key.  In  lUly  they  are  computed  at  80,000;  in  Aus- 
tria at  about  4,000,000;  and  in  Poland  abontS50,"~ 
In  Busiia  it  is  difficult  to  ascarUln  what  their  nun 
la.  As  regards  nationalitiea  in  Austria,  they  are  di- 
vided into  Ramsnians  and  Rntbenlana  —  the  former 
being  settled  in  Wallacbia,  Transylvania,  and  Eastern 
Hungary,  the  latter  in  Little  Ruaala,  Galicia,  and 
Norlb-eastem  Hungary.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Chiitlisna  ofWsltachia  and  TranaylTsnia  datea  from 
the  end  of  the  ISth  century.  The  union  of  the  GaU- 
cian  Greeks  or  Rutbenlans  fa  of  much  later  date,a1iout 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  United  Greeks,  in 
1866,  had  in  Auetria  tiro  archbishops,  one  for  the  Ru- 
manian rite  at  Fogsraa  (witb  suflVagan  bishops  St  Sca- 
mos-Ujvar,  Gnui  Waideln,  and  I-agoe),  and  one  for  the 
Ratbenian  rite  at  I.ernberg  (witb  btahopa  at  Premial, 
Ereui,  Eperies,  and  Hankaci).  In  Russia  there  is  one 
Uahop  at  Chelm.  In  European  Turkey  there  la  one 
Uabop  in  Bulgaiia  ;  a  patriarch  In  Aotioch  ;  three 
archbiabopa  at  Damascna,  Emeaa,  and  Tyre,  and  biah- 
■ps  at  Aleppo,  Beyroot.  Boers,  Balbeck,  Fannl,  Jeru- 
aalem,  Hauran,  and  Sldon.  Sea  Annmno  PonHjido 
for  1869.    (A.  J.  S.) 

Oreaklah  fEAXqviEoc,  BdUaic),  another  term  (2 
Hacc.  iv,  10)  for  Qrbkk  (q.  r.). 

Greek  Language,  Bibucai.  REL&Ttoiia  or 
VHS.  In  treatins  of  tbe  pecnllarities  of  the  Greek 
Ibund  in  the  Sept.  and  N.  T.,  we  here  anbalantially 
adopt  Dr.  Donaldson's  article  in  Kittoa  Cgtiopadia,  s. 
V.  The  affinities  between  the  Greek  and  tbe  other 
brsncbea  of  the  Indo^ermank  fiunily  are  copiously 
drawn  oat  by  Bopp.  Comparatme  (iraniinar,  etc.  (Lond. 
1860,  a  vols.  SvD,  3d  edit,  trans,  by  Eiatwick  from  tbe 
Germ.).  For  its  coincidences  with  tbe  Hebrew,  see 
Phii.oi.oov,  Com  fa  rati  VI. 


I.  Hitlarieal  Clorocier.— Tbere  has  be«i  rnncb  &■ 
cuaalon  aa  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Ungoaige  uaad 
by  tbe  Septnagint  tranalaton  and  by  the  writer*  of 
the  N.  T.  It  would  be  uaeleaa  to  attempt  to  give  aa 
account  of  the«e  diacnaaions  tn  thia  article.  We  aball 
aimply  indicate  the  main  beta  which  have  come  oat 
in  the  cDurae  of  inveatlgatian,  stating  at  tbe  sbbm  tine 
tba  theory  which  laem*  to  secoont  moat  aatiaCaet4MiIy 
for  tbe  peculiarities  of  Greek  which  tbaae  writiaigB  |aa- 
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been  the  caae  with  Greek;  for,  though  ita  dialecti  have 
generully  been  reckoned  aa  four,  we  know  tluU  each 
of  these  was  varioualy  modlAed  in  vationa  places.  In 
eoone  of  time,  however,  one  of  these  dialects,  the  At- 
tic, drove  the  reat  from  the  Geld  of  literary  compon- 
tion,  and  almost  all  Greeks  who  icmla  boeka  wiete 
in  that  dialect,  wherever  they  might  have  been  bora. 
The  Attic  which  tbey  used  underwent  some  cbangea. 
and  then  received  the  name  of  tbe  «»»}  or  coaien  di- 
alect This  dialect  haa  been  oaed  by  Greeks  for  IHer- 
■ry  pnrposea  from  tbe  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
down  to  tbe  present  m^. 

While  Attic  tbua  became  the  llteruy  langnage,  the 
various  commnniliea  spoke  Greek  aa  they  had  learned 
it  from  their  parents  and  teachers.  This  spokm  Greek 
would  neceaaariiy  diSbr  in  different  placea,  and  ^ 
wonld  gradually  beoone  very  different  from  tlie  ita. 
tionary  language  which  waa  used  in  writing*.  Kew 
it  seem*  that  the  Ungoage  used  by  the  Sept.  and  K.- 
T.  wriletl  was  the  language  used  in  common  conTet- 
aation,  learned  by  tbem,  not  through  books,  bst  nxet 
likely  in  childhood  ttota  household  talk,  ot  it  mk. 
tlirough  subsequent  oral  inatmction.  If  this  be  tbe 
case,  then  the  Sept  ia  tbe  first  translation  which  was 
made  for  the  great  loaaaes  of  the  people  in  their  own 
language,  and  the  N.-T.  writers  arc  the  flrst  to  t-yftaX 
to  men  tbroniih  tlw  common  vulgar  language  intfUi- 
gible  to  all  who  spoke  Greek.  Tbe  common  Creak 
thus  oaed  waa,  Irawever,  conaideraUy  modifled  by  iW 
circumstances  of  the  writers ;  and  hence  emne  have. 
but  rather  unneceaaarily,  tenned  the  Greek  In  questioa 
the  Htbrmttic  or  Hellenistic  dialect    See  Hellekivt. 

II.  InJUetiont—K^x  Mtlller  juatly  alfirma  that  the 
grammar  of  a  language  la  "tbe  moat  essential  element, 
and  therefore  the  ground  of  clasaiflcatian  in  all  bu>- 
gnagea  wbicb  have  produced  a  definite  gramioiatical 
articulation"  (l-n^ara  on  Ike  ScienM  of  Lattgaagt,  p, 
74).  Sow  tbe  grammar  of  the  Sept.  and  N.  T,.  ia 
vaiy  many  of  It*  depertures  from  tbe  cimnoii  iftaJnt, 
approiEimataa  to  Che  mediievsl  Greek  of  Ptochoprodn- 
mua  in  the  12th  century,  and  to  tbe  modem  Greek  of 
tha  preaentday,  both  of  which  are  simply  the  langnap 
of  tbe  common  people,  aa  debased  by  time  and  vnlgar 
usage.  Thus  the  N.  T.  and  modem  Greek  have  no 
dual.  In  their  declension  of  nonna  we  find  a  mixture 
of  dialects,  aoeb  as,  for  inalance,  a  In  tbe  genitive  aia- 
gular  of  proper  bamea  in  cif ;  and  ijc  in  tbe  genitive, 
and  p  In  the  dative,  of  nouna  in  pa  {ttwiifOK,  Acta 
xxvii,  1;  /laxoipy,  Rev.  xlii,  10,  etc.).  Tbere  ia  is 
both  a  chuige  friam  tbe  aecond  to  tba  third  declensioB 
in  tbe  worda  jnTOC.  fluiiroc,  Acoc,  and  wXditoc-  Tbe 
N.  T.,  however,  declinea  aoma  of  tbem  occsaionally  ■* 
of  the  aecond  declension.  Both  display  great  pecnl- 
ioritiea  in  the  forms  for  tbe  comparative  and  auperU- 
live  of  adjectives,  auch,  for  iDstsnce,  as  ^tttorypav.  S 
John  4.  in  modem  Greek  tbe  optatire  mood  ia  rare, 
and  occurs  only  in  wishes.  It  ia  rare  also  in  tha  N. 
T.,  and  in  some  of  the  tiooka  it  does  not  occur  at  alL 
The  modem  Greek  declines  the  second  aotist  aa  tbe 
first  This  ia  the  caae  frequently  in  the  N.T.  also,  m 
itnuit  for  (TtsDV.  The  N.  T.  sooietimes  fbrms  the  iiD> 
parative  by  mean*  of  tt^rif/u.  as  lific  It&iAm,  o^c 
j^hi/Hv.  This  is  now  tbe  common  ferm  in  raodcra 
Onwk.  aiMr  being  contracted  into  oq.     The  second 
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pBTHD  emEBlir  in  tbe  present  pmirs  or  middle  mdi 
in  modeni  Orech  in  ths  reguUr  am ;  to  In  tha  N.  T. 
tavx^aat  and  tvpaBai,  Tbt  third  penon  plaisl  of 
Iha  ImperTeet  active  of  contracted  vertia  in  modem 
Greak  end*  in  aav  i  lo  in  Sept.  and  V,  T.  tioXiovvav. 
There  is  a  striking  simiLiriCy  in  the  conjogatioa  of 
verba  in  Inth.  Cotli  have  a  tendency  to  fomi  all  tba 
parte  regularly.  Both  alio  deal  arbitrarily  with  aug- 
menta.  Both  avoid  the  see  of  verba  in  /ii,  and  both 
generallv  Btrengthan  pure  verba  by  the  inaertion  of 
a  V.  Sametiniei  they  change  the  vowel  i  into  a,  aa 
IXiari,  in  Jade  33  (aee  Cremer,  e.  v.  Aitn).  In- 
atances  of  levenl  of  Ibeae  pecaliaritiea  may  be  fooiid 
ID  onr  texta  of  the  cla>«icBl  writer^  and  a  Mill  lar- 
ger Dumber  Id  oar  tnanoncripts  of  tbeni  \  but  it  is 
to  be  Doled  that  in  them  the;  appear  aa  rarities; 
Id  the  New  Testament  their  occurrenca  is  mora  fre- 
qoent,  and  in  modem  Greek  they  have  passed  Into 
coatomary  (bring.  Sonie  of  tbesa  (bnns  have  been  set 
dawn  as  AleiandriaQ  or  Macedonian,  but  Stun  (Dt 
JSalatii  Mactdamca  tt  ^  (eztuvIrHH,  Lipsin,  1808)  has 
entirely  failed  to  prove  that  there  wn  either  a  Mace- 
donian or  an  Alexandriia  dialect.  The  Macedonian 
words  which  he  has  addaced  indicate  that  the  Hace- 
donlana  wen  aon-Hellenic  There  are  no  (orms  ad- 
daced  as  Alexandrian  which  are  not  to  be  fonnd  in 
•ome  earlier  dialect.  In  fact,  then  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  statements  to  which  lie  appeals  to  contradict 
the  opinion  that  Alexandria  as,  like  other  Greek-epeak- 
ing  people,  mixed  op  varioua  dialects  in  their  spoken 
langaage.  The  written  language  of  the  Alexandrians, 
aa  we  know  ^m  the  works  of  Philo  and  other  resi' 
dents  in  AlexandKa,  was  the  so-called  "  common  dla- 
lact."  Moreover,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
la  to  be  found  not  In  writings  of  any  special  locality, 
but  in  writings  which  made  no  pretensions  to  liter- 
ary excellence,  snch  as  the  fragments  of  Begesippus, 
■ome  of  the  apocryphal  gospels,  the  apostolical  con- 
atitutioni,  the  liturgies,  the  ChronieoD  Pascbale,  and 
HaleUs. 

111.  Sjpilar. — Hera  the  pecnliaT  elements  that  mix- 
ed themselves  with  the  common  spoken  language  in 
the  N.-T.  writings  make  tbeir  appearance.  Tba  He- 
brew element  especially  ia  noteworthy.  The  transla- 
ton  of  tlie  Septuagint  went  on  the  principle  of  tians- 
lating  as  literally  as  possible,  and  consequently  the 
form  of  the  sentences  is  essentially  Hebrew.  Some 
of  the  writen  of  the  N.  T.  were  themselves  Jews,  or 
derived  part  of  their  Information  from  Jews,  and  ac- 
conliod'y  the  form  of  portions  of  their  writings,  par- 
ticularly in  narntive,  it  influenced  by  Helirew  modes. 
At  the  £sme  time,  too  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
this  Hebrew  influence,  for  the  writers  appear  some- 
times to  differ  from  the  classical  types,  not  tieoiuee 
they  were  Jews,  but  because  they  were  simple  plaln- 
Bpeakiurf  (rrjv  jkuTTav  I'fiwTit^oiricEaBebius,  Hill. 
Eccl,  iii,  24)  men,  who  osred  little  abont  rounded  sen- 
tences. The  Hebrew  element  shows  Itself  in  particu- 
lar phrases  and  construct  inns,  as  k)  wotilv  IXios  iiird 
nvof,  but  the  amount  of  this  Hebnw  element  Is  not 
aa  great  as  It  has  often  been  supposed  to  be,  and  in 
•ome  of  the  N.-T.  writers  it  is  scarcely  noticsahle  at 
all.  Generally  speaking,  the  syntax,  like  the  gnm- 
inar.  has  a  tendency  towards  modem  Greek.  It  has, 
like  it,frequentncourse  to  thsaseofprepo<ltkini,aad 
we  And  such  expressions  even  as  iuvra  lit  ifSs  (X 
Thees.  iv,  8).  After  the  comparative  irnpa  is  (Sequent- 
Ij  nsed  iDstead  of  i)  in  the  N.  T. ;  la  modem  Greek  it 
la  always  employed.  On  account  of  the  nrenesa  of 
the  oputive,  and  an  avniilance  of  the  infinitive  by 
•ome  of  the  writers,  both  the  N.  T.  and  modern  Greek 
abound  in  the  use  of  Vfrr  with  the  sobjunctive,  and 
sometimes  even  with  tbe  indlcstive,  as  In  Revelations. 
The  neuter  plnral  is  more  regularly  Jtrfned  with  a  plu- 
ral verb  in  K.-T.  Greek;  it  U  always  joined  with  It  In 
modem  Greek.  Many  other  pecnllari^es  in  which  the 
^ntax  and  InSectiona  of  theN.T.  and  tbme  of  mod- 
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em  Grsek  agree  might  be  noted.  For  the  >ise  of  the 
Greek  article,  see  Article. 

IV.  Voeabklaiy—Tbe  words  used  by  the  N.-T. 
writers  show  a  still  greater  variety  of  elements. 

1,  Here  we  notice  distinctly,  alto,  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  modern  language,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  use 
ofxoprn!;iu,(o/«<Jmeii,in  the  frequent  employment  of 
diminutives,  in  attacbinga  weakened  sense  to  wordk  like 
^liXXw,  which  had  originally  the  Idea  of  vigor  In  them, 
and  In  a  varisty  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions  rarely 
used  t>y  the  claasiesl  writers.  Some  of  these  peculiar 
uses  hiive  been  assigned  to  tba  supposed  Alexandrian 
dialect;  but  in  the  discussions  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  distinguish  between  what  may  liave  been  pure 
Alexandrianiams,  and  what  may  have  lieen  common  ia 
Greek  conversation,  though  not  in  Greek  writings. 

i.  In  the  words  we  find  a  Latin  element,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  Latin  words  nsed  in  tbt  N.  T.  are 
not  very  numerous,  bnt  they  show  plainly  that  the 
writers  had  no  other  desire  than  to  call  things  by  their 
common  names.  Tbey  do  not  translate  them  into 
Greek,  as  a  scholar  of  those  days  or  an  imiUtor  of  At. 
tic  writings  would  have  done.  We  find  a  few  Greek 
phrases  in  tba  M.  T.  which  have  evidently  been  trans- 
lated from  Latin,  auch  aa  mi/ipoiiXioy  Aa^iiv — conri^ 

3.  There  are  alto  aaveral  Aramaic  words  used  in  tbe 
S.  T.,  especially  By  Cbrist.  Most  of  these  words  and 
expressions  an  ofapeculisr  nature.  Tbey  are  almoat 
all  of  them  utterances  employed  on  soma  solemn  nccB- 
slon.  Thei'  wen  at  one  time  appealed  to  as  proof  tlut 
Jesus  regularly  used  the  Aramsic  in  bis  addreues  to  tbe 
people ;  but  they  have  recently  been  adduced,  and 
with  considerable  force,  to  prove  exactly  the  coBtrary, 
that  Jesus  frequently  nsed  the  Greek  language  in  bl* 
public  coDveiaationi  as  bdng  more  intelligible  lo  all, 
but  that,  when  powerfully  moved  or  deeply  touched, 
he  employed  Aramaic  words,  as  being  more  expresslvo 
from  their  associations  (Roberta,  DitauiH/nt  em  lAt  Get- 
ptU,  pt.  1,  cb.  Iv).  Beddet  this,  the  Hebrew  or  Ara- 
maic has  exercised  an  influence  on  tbe  meaninga  of 
some  Greek  words,  aa,  for  instance,  In  the  use  of  ifii- 
Xq/io  for  a  n'a.  In  several  instances,  however,  whsra 
this  Hebrew  influence  has  been  set  down  as  existing,  a 
more  satiifactory  explanation  u  given  in  another  way. 
Thus  IvcaiBBiivti  Is  taken  by  some  to  mean  kbrralily  in 
2  Cor.  Ix,  9, 10,  because  they  suppose  that  n;;-1X  haa 
this  meaning  in  Psa.  cxil,  9,  where  the  Sept.  trantlatea 
fiKaioaivti.  In  both  cases  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
litaioaivti  ought  to  receive  this  meaning,  and  unques- 
tianably  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  it  ia 
much  simpler  to  suppose  thst  Paul  looks  on  liberality 
as  an  essential  part  of  righteousness,  and  i^hteousneu 
therefore  aa  Including  liberality. 

4.  Then  is  also  another  element  In  the  Tocabnlarj 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  This  arises  tram  the  novelty  of 
the  teachings  combined  with  their  exalted  morality. 
The  new  thoughts  demanded  new  modes  of  expna- 
sion,  and  bence  the  writers  did  not  faesitale  to  use 
words  in  senses  nre.  If  not  entirely  unknown  to  tba 
cinssicsl  writers.  This  fact  could  not  he  fully  Ulna, 
trated  without  exhiblUng  the  results  of  iDvesUgation 
into  various  characterisClc  words,  such  as  iiuariipiDf, 
^itnioc,  taaioeivn,  dutaiSw,  iriaric,  Ju^,  Sayarot,  ii- 
£<i,  Mala,  *pr^,  etc.  These  results  seem  to  us  lo 
form  no  Inconsiderable  addition  to  the  proof  of  the  dl. 
vinlty  of  Christlsnity,  Ibr  the  grand  moral  ideas  that 
were  expressed  by  some  of  them  are  unique  in  tbe  age 
in  which  they  were  uttered.  Thus  tlia  word  iwli  is 
frequrntly  used  to  denote  an  entire  and  abecdate  con- 
secration of  soul,  body,  and  spirit  to  God,  for  it  is  this 
entin  consecration  which  thev  look  upon  ss  the  life- 
principle  of  man.  Living,  with  them,  If  it  be  not  liv- 
ing to  God  In  Christ,  it  not  living  at  all,  but  death ; 
atid  a  death  which  works  not  merely  in  the  soni,  but 
also  Id  tlu  body.    Plato  and  the  Stoica  had  something 
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whan  he  «xeeat»d  his  work,  or  sUe  the  hind  of  >  Cbrti- 
tiui  reriaer  must  bave  meddled  with  it  befon  itwu 
employed  by  Origen,  which  seema,  from  tba  iiubU  in- 
tarvol  oF  time,  to  ba  bardlj  probabie.  For  in  Hib.  iil, 
16,  the  transkVoQ  raas,  iii}\9tc  roii  ouiaai  t6v  Xow 
aov  ilii  'lifsoS  Toi  )j«(tfoi>  ffou. 

or  the  HDCnU  erriioa  vei;  few  tngmeaU  rBmain. 
It  acemi  to  bave  contained  the  Pulma  uid  minor 
prophets,  and  the  IruiilBtor  w&i  probably  a  Jew, 

From  the  refercDcei  given  by  Origen,  or  by  those 
who  copied  from  his  coluainat  trrsngemant  »nd  its 
resnlta  (or  who  addtd  Co  such  extracts).  It  bu  been 
thought  that  other  Greek  veniona  were  ■poken  of.  Of 
tbeae,  u  'Ejipaioc  probably  rafen  to  the  Hebrew  lext, 
or  til  something  drawn  Trom  itj  u  £upa(,to  the  Old 
Syriac  version  ;  to  Xu/iapi iricov,  probably  a  reference 
to  the  SamariLin  text,  or  some  Samaritan  glosa;  u 
"EXXiivmus  u  'AXAoe,  o  uvdriypafor,  some  nnapecifled 

The  eiiiting  frggmeaCs  of  theae  varied  rerslona  ars 
mostly  to  be  found  in  the  editiona  of  the  relics  of  Ori- 
gan's Hexspla,  by  Montfaueon  and  by  Baidht.  (See 
EpipbaniuB,  Dt  FondtrSmi  tt  Maitarii,  cap.  IT ;  Euse- 
blus,  //ill.  Ecela.  vi,  16 ;  Jerome,  Conrnml  M  Tit.  cap. 
8;  ^{laloff.cimfra  Aii;eB.ii,M;  Body,  p.B90,aq.)  See 
Orioks. 

VI.  The  Gbaco-Ykneta  Tehbion.— A  HS.  of  the 
lltb  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  con- 
tains a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs, 
Eccleuastes,  Canticles,  Buth,  Lamentations,  and  Dan- 
iel. All  of  these  books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  were 
published  by  VlUoison  at  Sirasburg  in  IT84;  the  Pen- 
lateDcb  was  edited  by  Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91. 
Tbe  version  itself  ia  thought  to  be  fbor  or  five  handred 
years  older  than  the  one  HS.in  which  It  haa  been  trans- 
mitted-, this,  however,  is  so  thoroughly  a  mitUr  of 
opinion,  that  there  seems  no  absolute  reason  for  deter- 
mining that  this  one  MS.  may  not  ba  the  original,  ss 
well  SB  the  only  one  in  eiiatence.  In  any  case,  the  MS. 
cannot  be  considered  earlier  tban  the  14lh  centary,  or 
the  version  earlier  than  the  9th.  It  is  written  in  one 
-ver}-  narrow  column  on  each  page;  tbe  leaves  fbllow 
each  other  In  the  Hebrew  order,  so  tliat  the  book  begins 
at  what  we  should  call  tbe  end.  An  examination  of 
the  MS.  suggested  the  opinion  that  it  may  have  been 
written  on  the  broad  inner  margin  of  a  Hebrew  HS., 
and  that  for  some  reason  the  Hebrew  portion  had  been 
cnt  away,  leaving  thus  a  Greek  MS.  probably  unique 
a*  to  its  form  and  arrangement.  As  to  the  translation 
itself,  it  Is  on  any  supposition  too  recent  to  be  of  im- 
portance in  criticism.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the 
transUtion  was  made  lYoni  the  Hebrew,  althongh  tbe 
present  punctuation  and  accentuation  is  often  not  fol- 
lowed, and  tbe  translator  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with 
aame  other  Greek  Terelons.  The  language  of  the  trans- 
lation  is  a  most  strange  mixture  of  astonishing  andca- 
copbonous  barbarism  with  attempts  at  Attic  elegance 
and  refinement.  The  Doric,  which  la  employed  to  an- 
swer to  the  Chaldee  portiona  of  Daniel,  seems  to  be  an 
Indication  of  remarkable  afTectation.  The  author  was 
probably  a  Christian  of  Byzantine,  bnt  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. (See  Eichhorn,  Allg.  Bibl.  ill,  BTI;  v,  T-tS; 
rii,  19S;  Dabler,  Vtr:  Give.  Ai^nt.  17S6.)  See 
Vkseto-Greek. 

Green  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.T.  of  the  follow, 
ing  terms  in  the  original  [sea  Color]  :  prop,  scire 
form  of  the  root  p"!^,  yarat',  to  be  paU  green,  as  grass 
oT  an  affrighted  person,  ;^Xirjpnf  ^  also  Bt^^,  dtahe. 
early  rtgelalioa;  other  less  appropriate  or  less  usual 
words  so  rendered  are  D^,  Zacn,  Qen.  xxx,  S7;  Judg. 
xvi,  7, 8 ;  Eiek.  xvli,  24 ;  xx,  47,  moot  with  sap  (as  in 
Numb,  vi,  3),  like  iyrx'C.  Luke  XKiil,  21,  and  like  ali-;, 
nifti*',^i<y,  Jobviii.  16;  -JJ:^,  raanan',  verdant  with 
foliage  (in  connection  wilh  "tree,"  ate,,  "fresh"  in 
Psa.  xcii,  10;  "aourishing"  in  ver.  19);  hut  In  Eath. 
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i,  6,  the  word  is  Df^S,  larpat',  fine  fises  (q.  v.).  i.  e. 
tipwattos,  tartamt.     See  also  £ab  (of  Cokh)  ;  T\a. 

Gtre«ll,  Ashbel,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbytetiaa 
divine,  waa  bom  at  Hanover,  Morris  Co.,  N.J.,  Jnly 
6, 1762.  He  Uught  school  for  a  while,  and  in  bu  I^ 
sure  hour*  studied  to  prepare  himself  for  college 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  be  enlisted,  and  was 
for  a  time  carried  away  by  the  infidel  nations  whkb 
prevailed  among  his  new  associates.  He  soon  resolved, 
however,  to  make  the  divuiily  of  the  Bible  tbe  subject 
of  thorongh  investigation,  and,  while  seeking  forpreafs 
in  tbe  Bible  itself,  he  bad  not  gone  far  before  h«  waa 
cored  of  his  skepticism.  He  entered  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  spring  of  I7S3,  and  gradnated  with 
high  honors  In  1784.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
tutor  In  the  college,  and  two  years  after  professor  ef 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  FeU 
1786,  and,  after  declining  a  call  from  the  ludepeudcM 
congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  accepted  one  titn 
the  Second  Presbyteriao  Church  in  PhiladelpUa, 
where  he  was  installed  in  May,  1767,  aa  colleague  ttt 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sproat.  In  I7S7  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  PhilOBOpfaical  Society,  and  in  17S0 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Piesbyterian  Cbnrcli, 
where  he  moved  for  a  renewal  of  comm no ications  with 
the  Congregitional  Church.  He  was  made  D.D.  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  179!,  and  in  tbe 
same  year  waa  appointed  chaplain  to  Congress,  wbich 
office  he  held  until  1800.  In  1^02  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  was  destroyed  by  lire,  and  Dr.  Ureca, 
who  bad  been  one  of  the  trustees  since  1790,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  place  of  the  president.  Dr.  Smitlk, 
while  the  latter  went  on  a  collecting  lour  through  lbs 
Sutes.  The  estabUahment  of  a  Picabyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy  was  first  proposed  in  the  General  A^ 
sembly  of  May,  1809,  and  a  board  of  directors  bsviiig 
been  appointed  in  May,  1812,  the  latter  chose  Dr. 
Green  for  their  president :  be  held  this  office  until  U* 
death.  Being  elected  president  of  the  College  of  Kev 
Jersey  in  August,  1812,  he  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  resigned  Ids  pastoral  charge.  In  tbe  Fame  rear 
he  was  made  LL.D.  by  tbe  ITniversity  of  North  Cam- 
lina.  At  tbe  college  he  delivered  a  seriea  o(  LM*nv 
on  th»  AumUy'i  Catechum,  which  were  aflerwatda 
published  by  the  GcnenI  Assembly's  Board  of  Publi- 
cation (2  vols.  12mo)  and  in  the  'dirUtian  Adrvoalt. 
Reiigning  the  presidency  of  tbe  college  in  September, 
1822,  he  took  up  Us  residence  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  published  for  twelve  years  the  Chrittian  Advoct^ 
a  religious  monthly,  writing  the  greater  part  of  it  him- 
self, besides  preaching  to  an  African  congregation  fttr 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  often  supplying  the  pulpha 
of  other  ministers.  He  died  Hay  19, 1848.  He  waa 
a  very  abundant  writer ;  bis  principal  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  named,  are,  Ten  occasional  Ser- 
moM  (1790-1886) :— Six  -4if<frr4Sfi,  Rtporlt,  elc.  (17S8- 
1888)  -.—Hiiloty  of  Prabglmaii  Uimmi  (1  vol.)  ;— 
rHicouTtet  <n  the  CuUtgt  rfNta  Jcnty,  togrtker  vitk  a 
fiuleiya/lMiColbgrtl^iiy-.eti:.  He  also  supcrintCBd- 
ed  an  edition  olDr.  Wilirnpam-i  H'orls  (1802),  and  left 
in  MS.  a  biography  of  that  great  man.  For  several 
years,  beginning  with  1801.  he  was  tba  responsible  ed- 
itor of  the  Genera/  A  umVy'i  Magamt.  See  Li/a  of 
Aiibd  GrrBi,V.D.M..pre}Mrrd/i>rtSe  FraaaltlttAm- 
lhor-trfqveilbgJ.a.Jonti(t!.f. lM9,8vo);  Spragm^ 
Ai-nali,  iil,  479  sq.;  Allibone,  Dit^.  of  AtMoti,  i,  TSIi 
PrneeM*  Anino,  1849,  p.  663. 

Oreen.'n'llliBiiiia  divine  of  the  Church  of  &ig- 
land,  was  a  fellow  of  Clare  Hnll,  Cambridge,  and  af- 
Icrwards  rector  of  Hardinghsm,  Norfolk.  He  wrote  a 
XeiB  Tnaulation  of  the  PuJmt.  iriih  Nofet  (Lond.  1783, 
8vo)  x—A  S'tx  Tnnulalion  of  Itaiak,  wiA  Nctn  (ch. 
vii-liii;  1776,  8vo);  — and  Portiral  Parli  of  Oe  OU 
Tatamml,  tramlaled  from  the  HArex,  vilA  AoMa 
(Camb.  1781,  «o).    He  died  in  1794.— £knip.  Mag- 
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Oreeiie,  Thotnai,  bUbop  of  Ely,  vai  bam  at 
Norwich  In  1658,  and  educated  at  Benedict  College, 
Camlirid^,  of  which  he  obtained  a  >cholanhip,  and  in 
1680  a  relloirship.  After  oiuneroua  preferments  be  ob- 
Ulned  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martln'B-in-tha-Fleldt.Weit- 


Tbis 


held  I'l 


with 


the  biahi^iric  of  Norwich,  to  which  he  wai  eonaecratod 
October  8,  1T31,  bnt  waa  (hence  traoilated  to  Ely, 
September  £4,  17!8.  Geor^  I,  loon  after  big  acces- 
Bioii,  appoiatad  him  one  of  hi*  domestic  cbaplaint.  He 
diediolTSe.  Ha  wrote,  1.  TAe  Socraiaml  o/Oetord'. 
Supper  c^rfoinaf  lo  lUt  mawit  cc^dtiit  (Land.  1710, 
liiBo):— 2.  Tie  PrincipUi  of  ReHgumexplamed/jrtkB 
Jiutnctim  of  Die  Wfok  (id.  1728, 12nio):— 8.  Four  Dii- 
e  vrta  on  Ma/iw  Lail  Thmgi  (Und.  1TB4,  I2ma.y~- 
Hook,  Ecckt.  Biog.  vol.  v. 

Oreenfleld,  Wiluah,  ■  celebrated  lingnUt, 
bora  in  London  April  1, 1799.      In  bla  thirteenth  year 
he  wai  apprenticed  to  a  London  bookieller.     Hii  love 
of  the  Btady  of  Isngnagei  oiti  eo  great  that,  while  la- 
boring all  day  in  hil  maeter'a  lervice,  bs  acquired  aac- 
Cewively  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  aeveral  modem 
langua^a.     In  182!  he  anbmltted  to  Hr.  Bagttei 
pubUahei  in  London,  the  proBpectuB of  aPolyglot Gram- 
mar of  nearly  thirty  lani^aagea,  on  the  principlea  of 
comparatlTe  grammar.     He  waa  employed  to  edit  the 
Comprebenaire  Bible  iesued  by  Bagster  in  IS!6.     ' 
1828-9  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Teat 
ment,  and  in  1630  he  prepared  a  revised  translation  < 
the  N,  T.  into  Hebrew,  both  for  Bagater'a  Polygli 
Ha  prepared  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  N.  T.,  fbllowed  1 
an  abridgment  of  Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance. 
1830  ha  was  appointed  editor  orrareignTeninna  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    His  excesilve  la- 
bor overmastered  bis  strength,  and  be  died  Nov.  5,1831. 
— Kitlo,  Cgrlop.  p.  178;  AUibone,  Did.  of  AnAon,  1, 
734 ;  Imptrial  Hagaiiae,  Jan.  and  fab.  18S4. 

Oieenbam,  Kicuabd,  an  Eoglish  Puritan  divine, 
waa  bom  in  IfiSl,  sad  waa  edacated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  yaaia  paator  of  Dray- 
ton, near  Cambridge,  where  he  died  la  1591.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  aermona,  treitiaea,  etc.,  which,  after 
his  death,  were  collected  and  published  ander  the  title 
TAe  \('orki  of  lit  Rev.  Riduird  Greea/iam,  remtd  OKd 
fubhikedby  H.  3.  (7th  ed.  Lond.  1681,  fol.).— Darling, 
Cydnp.  BiNioffrap/nca,  i,  1312. 

Qreenblll,  Willmu,  M.A.,  s  Isimed  and  piooa 
Nonconform iat  divine,  was  bom  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
entered  Hagdslcn  College,  Oiford,  in  1604,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  ot  Stepney  in  1656.  Having  Joined 
the  Independents  daring  the  Commonwealth,  he  was 
ejected  at  (he  Hestoratioa,  and  died  about  1677.  Hia 
l^nclpil  work  la  An  Expmilion  of  lie  Prtpiet  Ete~ 
tiel,  tei/h  ntfid  Oiienuliam  ikereypom  (Lond.  164B,  G 
vols,  ^to).  A  aaw  edition,  revised  and  corrscted  by 
Sherman,  waa  pablished  in  1839  (Load.  Imperial  8vo). 
—Darling,  Ci/ejop.  BibltograpAica,  ».  t. 

Oreenland,  a  region  in  North-eastern  America  of 
anknown  extent  northwards,  atretches  ttom  ita  south- 
ern extremity.  Cape  Farewell,  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Arctic  Oceana  on  the  east,  and  Davis's  Strmit,  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  Smith's  Sound  on  the  west.  It  obtained  its 
Dsme  fran  an  Icelander,  Eric  BauAi  (the  Red),  wbo  led 
thither  an  expedition  in  E)85  or  986,  and  founded  two , 
■ettlemenU  on  the  west  coast,  called  the  Oestre  and  i 
WestTC  Bygd  (the  east  and  weat  colonies).  About  four 
centuries  afterwards,  the  Westie  Bygd  was  destroyed 
by  the  pestilence  called  the  "  black  death,"  combined 
Vltb  tbe  atUcks  of  the  aborigines ;  and  *  ceoturv  after 
this,  the  Oeatra  Bygd  anffered  the  same  hte.  Green- 
land was  visited,  and  its  west  coast  explored,  succeas- 
ivelv  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Baffin,  the  latter  hav- 
ing advanced  as  faraslat.  78°  N.  (Che  limit  of  the  in- 
habited country).  Uore  recently  Dr.  Kane  has  ex- 
tended his  explorations  aa  lar  as  IsL  (nf  °  HO',  or  within 
6M  miks  of  tbe  north  pole.    In  1868  and  1B6S  new  ex- 


peditions to  explore  the  coaat  were  sent  out  ftom  Ger>. 
many.  The  most  important  incident  in  connection 
with  this  bleak  region  is  the  settlement,  in  1721,  of 
Hans  Egede  (q-v.),  a  Norwegian  dergyoian,  at  Oodi 
lhub(]at.61°N.),  aDdwithbimscolonyof43  men. 
The  colony  waa  supported  by  the  Danish  goremment 
till  ITSl,  when  the  suppliea  were  stopped ;  bat  a  few 
years  afterwards  a  pension  of  2000  rix  dollars  a  yeai 
was  granted  to  the  misalon.  Since  that  time  the  Danes 
have  establiabed  thiiioen  different  coloniea  or  fsctoriea 
along  the  west  coast,  seven  in  North  Greenland  (north 
of  lat.  67°  N.),  and  six  in  South  Gntenland ;  tbe  total 
population  of  the  colonies  being  about  10,000,  incluslva 
of  2W)  Danes.  The  Danish  (Lutheran)  Missionary 
Society  seeks  to  sustain  various  Institutions  fonnQd  In 
Greenlai.d  in  eight  different  places.  The  SlorHvians, 
in  1866.  supported  in  Greenland  6  stations,  23  mission- 
aries, 56  native  assistants,  and  their  oongr«|jBtiona  had 
a  total  membership  oF  ISOl.  See  Chsmbera,  Cgctop. 
a.  v.;  Newcomb,  Cycii^.  o/"  J/intoiu;  Scbom,  Jmeri- 
ra»aifc».J(i>™ac  for  1869.     (A.J.S.) 

Oreenaby,  Pbter,  an  Indian  of  the  LakeSuperioc 
country,  one  of  the  first  converta  under  the  misaion- 
ary  labors  of  John  Snnday  (q.  v.),  waa  bom  in  1807, 
and  became  a  Chriatisn  in  1830.  He  received  llceua 
Sept.  21, 1844.  Sabsequently  he  was  employed  aa  an 
interpreter  to  Bev.  Sir.  Daugberty,  of  the  Preabylerian 
Board,  for  aeveral  yeara.  June  16. 1859,  he  was  again 
licenaed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  in  1662  he  was  admitted  into  full  connec- 
tion In  die  Conference,  and  ordained  deacon.  For  the 
two  years  following  bs  was  in  charge  of  the  Ocesna 
Indian  Mission.  In  1864  he  waa  again  appointed  In 
charge  of  the  Pine  River  Indian  Miuion.  In  1865  he 
waa  ordained  elder,  and  returned  to  Pino  River.  He 
died  of  qnick  consumption.  April  8, 1866.  Among  hii 
own  people  be  had  extraordinary  Inflneace.  He  was 
a  lalwrioua  atadent,  a  good  theolo^'ian,  and  a  power- 
ful preacher.  The  Indians  in  Northern  Michigan  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  their  civilization  and  jda- 
ty.— dfuiWet  ofCoiftrtnee;  1866,  p.  170. 

Oroanwood,  FRA:JcisWiLMAHPiTT,aUnitarian 
miniarer,  waa  bom  in  Buslon.  Feb.  6, 1797.     He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1814,  and  then  pursued  hia  tbei> 
logical  studies.     He  became  pastor  of  the  New  South 
Church,  Boston,  Id  1818,  bnt  waa  soon  compelled,  on 
count  of  his  health,  to  go  to  Europe.     He  retomed 
1821,  and  paaaed  aeveral  years  in  Baltimore,  where 
became  editor  of  the  Vmtarian  MUrellang.    In  1824 
was  mads  associate  minister  of  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
9,  and.  after  1627,  pastor.      In  1837-38  he  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  C^ruh'an  Examiner,  to  which  be  was 
n  able  and  frequent  contributor  for  many  years.     Ha 
died  August  2, 1843.     Dr.  Greenwood  was  a  man  of 

pliabed  writer.  "  He  gladly  acknowledged  aa  Chrla. 
brethren  those  who  led  a  Christian  life,  though 
theological  opinions  might  lead  them  to  exclude 
him  from  the  fellowahip  at  the  taints."  He  publiahed 
Chapel  Lifurffg  (Boston,  1827,  12mo) :— i>ialiiis  mtd 
Bfmm(lSSO):—BulorgofKiiig'iChaptl(Jitaton,  ISaS, 
12mo}:—Semo»t  to  CiUdttn  ^—lAvet  of  Ike  TtBeloi 
ApotUeeilfas}  ■.—Semom  ofContolalkn  (1842)  -.—Ser- 
moot  on  tariouM  SubjtttM  (1844, 3  vols.  I2mo).— AUibone, 
Did.  of  Avlkort,  i,  736 i  tAriK. famiiwr,  xxxvt,  227. 

GreeUnE  (prop.  Dibll^,  lii^m',  ptaee;  xo'P»i  *o 
wish  joy ;  also  9Mt^,  Aaat,  to  iiaifc  after  ons'a  health). 
See  Saldtatioh, 

Or^golxa,  HsNBi,  constitutional  bishop  of  Blcda, 
was  bom  at  Viho,  near  Luneville,  Dec.  4, 1750.  He 
was  edacatwl  at  tbe  Jesuits'  College  of  Nancy,  entered 
the  Chnrcb,  and  became  teacher  In  the  school  at  Pont- 
Jt-Montson.  When  the  French  Revolotion  broke  oat 
he  embraced  its  principles,  and  in  1789  he  waa  elected 
a  member  of  tbe  States-general.  He  eoon  became  die- 
tingniabed  for  the  boUDeas  of  hia  ojuniou  an  civil  and 
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religloiu  liberty;  bii  eloqaent  <0brta  Id  fivor  of  tha 
Jews  and  tbe  blacks  pliced  him  high  among  the  Mend* 
of  humanity.  It  WBS  on  Ilia  mottoa  that  the  Codtcd- 
tion  in  I'M  alioliihed  negro  slavery.  Ho  was  the  first 
amontt  the  cler^o'  to  take  the  constitutional  oalh.  In 
Sept.  1792,  he  advocated  the  abolition  or  royalty  in  the 
Convention,  yet  proposed  also  the  ainlition  of  capital 
pnnishinent,  intending  thus  to  save  the  king'a  life. 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  had  the  coura^^  to  reslat  in 
the  Convention  the  slonn  of  invectives  from  the  trib- 
nnea,  and  the  threats  from  the  Mountain.  "  Are  mc- 
ritices  demanded  for  the  counify?"  ha  said;  "lam  ac- 
costomed  to  make  them.  Are  the  revenoe*  of  my 
biahopric  demanded?  I  abandon  them  nithnut  regret. 
Is  religion  the  sub}ectofyoar  deliberationa?  It  is  a 
nutter  beyund  your  juriodietion ;  I  demand  the  free- 
dom of  lellgioua  worship."  Later,  he  was  one  of  fire 
who  opposed  the  accession  of  the  firat  consul  to  the 
throne.  In  1814  ho  signed  the  act  deposiagthe  em- 
peror, and  the  ne.tt  year,  as  member  of  the  Institute, 
declined  signing  the  adililioiial  ad,  which  led,  In  the 
Restoration,  to  his  expulsion  lictli  from  that  body  and 
ftom  the  bishopric.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
try  and  benevolent  lation  until  his  death,  April  38, 
1881.  He  had  a  Urge  shore  In  the  foundation  of  some 
of  the  greatest  institutions  of  that  period,  such  as  the 
Bureau  da  Ijmgilade;  the  CoBttrvcUoiTe  da  Aril  ef 
Mititri,  and  the  Intlitut  KaJiimat.  Notwithstanding 
bii  great  services  to  religion  and  homanity,  and  his 
repeated  refusals,  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  abandcn  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was 
treated  by  the  authorities  of  that  Church,  on  their  re- 
turn to  power,  not  merely  with  neglect,  bat  with  cruel- 
ty. The  archbishop  of  Paris  refosed  him  the  last  sac- 
raments, except  on  condition  of  retracting  the  consti- 
tutional oath  taken  forty  years  before,  and  also  refused 
blm  Catholic  huriall  His  principal  publications  are 
Etiai  lur  la  rrgMiratian  morale,  phgtiqut  et  poliliqae 
da  Jaifi  (Metz,  1789) : — Mimcire  tnjimur  dta  gem  de 
tang  meli  de  Si.  Dnrniague,  etc.  (ITHU)  -.-De  la  liUira- 
lure  det  Nigra  ,•  rtelterdtr*  tw  leart  jiicuIttM  inleifccrti- 
iBti  tt  naralrt  .-—Librrth  di  FEgUie  GaUictme  (I8£G, 
3d  edit.) : — Itiiloire  del  nectei  religiaaa  dam  lei  quatre 
parHet  du  mondt  (2d  ed,  1828,  6  vols.  Bvo)  ■.—Chrouique 
r^igieiiie  (S  vols.  8vo) :— Aecunf  de  Uttret  enrycSquet : 
—Amaletdela religion{18  vols. 8vo).— Henog,  v, 319; 
Higne;  Camot,  Uemmra  de  Grigtnn  (1837,  3  vols. 
8vit)i  Uoefer,  Kom.  Biog.  Gtniraie,  xxi,  883. 
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sum  Gebraneh  der  Evangelisehen  TlriKiddji,! liintwil 

he  was  pre-eminent,  fuinishing  more  than  thrve  bga. 
dred  hymns  of  his  own.  He  published,  besides,  ■  val- 
uable  collection  of  choral*  and  anthems,  and  ccunpoacd 
a  number  of  the  liturgical  aervicei  which  aia  still  ia 
use.    (E.de8.) 

Oregoiiai),  a  title  of  the  Ar^uimai  Omrtk  (q.  t.) 
Uken  from  Oregon/ of  Amaua  (q.v.). 

OregoriBa  Calendar.  See  CaLEKDajt. 
Qregorian  Chant,  Ritk,  Lttdrot.  ^ope  Gi^- 
ory  the  Great  established  a  form  fbr  the  adroinistnttioii 
of  the  sacraments  (after  that  of  Gelaeiu.  which  mai- 
be  foond  in  the  "  Sacramentary  ttf  Grtffory*^'^  collect- 
ed, arranged,  and  improved  the  cbaata  which  had  al- 
ready been  nscd  far  centuriei  before  hii  tinw,  and  •*- 
talilisbed  a  musical  school  to  teach  clundng  at  Boaa, 
in  which  he  look  great  interest  up  to  the  time  of  U* 
death.  The  collection  of  chants  compiled  by  Gngetr 
forms  the  basis  of  modem  cathedral  muaic  in  the 
Church  of  Kome,  and  also  in  the  Church  of  En^aad.— 
Palmer,  Origiaa  Zitiir];Ka,  vol.  i,  %  6.  See  Lncasr. 
■'The  foundation  of  the  sysUm  of  the  Grcgnrkn 
tones  may  be  eipislned  thus:  As  there  are  seres 
notes  tiam  aXo  g,  there  should  be  at  leaat  aeves  dif- 
ferent modes,  or  tone-systems,  vaiylng  tima  each  dlb- 
iccording  to  the  position  of  the  semitones  (  bat  as 
the  final  or  key-note  of  each  mode  might  be  the  fln« 

or  migbt  be  in  the  middle,  the  same  scale  ooald 

fore,  as  it  were,  be  viewed  from  two  aidee,  wbich 
rise  to  the  fourteen  system  of  tones.      It  wu, 

ver,  found  that  two  of  those  were  at  variance  with 

idamental  rule  of  church  aong,  via.  that  every 
or  scele  mast  possess  a  perfect  fifth  or  perfeet 

li;  and  that  the  modes  contiining  a  fal«  fifth 
from  h  natural  to/natural,  or  a  blse  fourth  from  h  ki 
/,  could  not  bo  used,  and,  on  oeoount  of  the  diSHiaaBi 

cter  of  these  intervals,  must  be  rejected.  This 
reduced  tbe  number  of  the  tones  to  twelve.     It  was 

er  found,  that  as  (our  of  the  tvelve  wera  mafdy 
transpositions  of  some  of  the  others,  there  were  really 
only  eight,  end  that  they  were  in  every  respect  onfi- 

for  all  the  parpoaes  of  church  song.  Tile  eight 
Qregorlan  tones,  as  they  are  handed  down  to  oa,  were 
"n  time  flsed  by  a  royal  mandate  of  Charlen»a^:ne — 
>cfO  ton*  laffeire  vidtnlur.  The  following  example  in 
nodem  notaUon  in  the  G  clef  will  show  the  piiiliffii 
if  the  eight  Gregorian  tones : 


It  Ditrsdorf,  in  Silesia,  and  died  Nov.  6, 1801,  at 
Berthclsdnrf,  in  Saxony.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
(n70-l(,2)  in  America,  on  an  offlcLol  visit  to  the 
churciiea  of  the  Brethren.  Among  tbe  compilers  of 
U»  large  German  Moravian  Hymn-book  (Gesangbncb 


ibove  example  are  marked  with  a  /—v.  SeToml  <f 
the  tones  have  Tariout  ending!,  some  as  many-  aa  fav. 
while  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  tones  have  each  ndr 
one  ending.  For  a  full  and  InterMting  account  of  tks 
Gregorian  cbnrch  mnoiq  sea  S.A.  Jaiuaen'a  Giwtt* 
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gtin  da  Grtgariamicitn  Kirdun^naiga,  pabllahed  b; 
Schoa  ia  lUIni,  IWB."— Chimbars,  Emrydop.  t.  v. 

Oregoilui  Ma*a.    8«  UtM. 

Ortegoiiaa  Tear.     S«a  Ybab. 

Oregoilua  (rpriyoptac)  Agrigentinus,  or  81. 
Crtpory  of  Agriyeiiam,  m  Grwk  thEologim,  wu  born 
DUkT  AKTigentnm  aboBt  A.D.  624.  Destined  for  the 
priEitbood  by  hit  pious  pusnts,  he  studied  at  Jeruu- 
Ism  for  five  jetn,  ind  wm  there  ordained  dMCon. 
Thence  he  went  to  Antiocb  end  ConsUntinople,  and 
gmined  high  repute  in  both  places  Tor  lemming,  elo- 
qaence,  end  sanctity.  From  Constantinople  he  weni 
to  Rome,  end  the  pope  named  him  bishop  dT  Agrigen- 
tmn  Id  SicUy.  Two  disappointed  aspirants  for  the  sec 
hired  a  proetitnte  to  charge  him  with  fornication.  Hi 
went  to  Conslantlnople,  and  was  pronoanced  innocent 
by  Justinian.  Betnniing  toAgrigentom,hoiIled(here, 
Nor.  23.  hit.     He  wroto  OratioHtt  sod  Cona'ona;  also 

■  Commenlariui  in  Eeciaiailrn,  This  Ian  is  lost ;  the 
others  are  glren  in  the  life  of  Gregory,  by  Leontius,  to 
be  fonnd  in  Cajetsnas,  Saacli  Siculi,  vol.  i.— Hoefer, 
Kottv.  Biog.  GrniraU,  iii,  866  \  Cave,  Uitl.  Lit.  anno 
tOi  ;  Clarke,  SiKctmoa  it/Saer*d  LiKtalun,  ii,  612. 

OregoriuB  Alexandil&ns  {Grrgary  o/Ahxam- 
dria),  patriarch  from  A.D.  341  to  318.  He  wag  chosen 
by  the  Arian  ptelatea  at  the  Council  of  Ant 
S41,  tbDUgh  the  see  really  belonged  to  Atbanasini,  then 
tn  eiile.  He  is  said  lo  have  been  a  Cappadocian,  but 
hla  early  hutory  ta  not  known.  -  The  orthodox  party 
charge  him  with  Tery  violent  and  oppreuive  conduct. 
The  Council  of  Sardica  (A.D.  347}  dedarsd  that  he  was 
"not  only  not  a  bisbop.but  not  a  Christian."  The  pre- 
clae  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  seenu  lo  have 
been  shortly  before  the  return  of  Athsnasius  from  his 
second  exile,  A. D.  349.  Socrates  snd  Sozo 
erer,  say  that  he  was  deposed  by  his  own  party  be- 
caoss  he  did  not  act  with  sufficient  leal  against  their 
•nemies  (A.D.  364). ~ Socrates,  Hitl.  Eccl.  ii,  10, 14; 
Sosomen,  Swt.  EaJ.  ill,  G,  7 ;  Theodoret,  BiM.  Eed.  il, 
4,13;  TiUemont,Jr<»ma'n's,t.viU;  Hoebr, JVooc. ftt^. 
CMnilc,xxi,ST6. 

Oregorltu  Antiocbenils  IGrrgory  o/Antiock), 

■  Greek  theologian  of  the  6th  century.  First  a  monk 
at  ConstonUnopla,  he  tieome  afterwards  abbot  ot  a 
Dionastery  on  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Arabs  besieged  the  can- 
vent,  but  he  sncceeded  in  making  peace  with  them  and 
in  keeping  it.  He  was  appointed  patriarch  of  AntJoch 
on  the  deposilion  of  Anastaiius,  A.D.  6T0  or  671  (Bari 
Dial  mikes  it  A.  D.  6;8).  One  of  his  friends,  Anab 
Hoi,  was  put  lo  death  with  severe  tortores  on  a  charge 
of  magic,  and  the  people  of  Antioch  accused  Gregory 
of  complicity  with  him,  but  be  was  acquitted. 
enemies  then  charged  him  with  incest  with  bis 
tiater :  of  thia,  too,  he  wsi  acquitted.  Wsaiy  of 
tention,  Gregory  gave  up  his  see  te  Ansitaaius,  and 
soon  after  died  (about  A.D.  694),  Be  distinguished 
bimaelr  byhisboartllltyto  the^c<}iiiii[f  (q.  v.).  When 
the  Imperial  troops  rebelled  In  Persia,  Gregory  brought 
them  back  hy  in  oration,  which  is  preserved  by  Eva- 
grhu,  under  the  title  Ajl/io^opiawpuc  riv  arpariv :  he 
wrote  also  \6yos  il{  riic  fivpo^ipovt  (oratia  in  mvliem 
tagunti/irai);  sod  both  are  given  in  Gailandii  BiU, 
Fatnun,  t.  xii.  See  EvagriuB,  ffi*l.  Eecl.  «,  8, 18 ;  vi, 
4.  11,  18,  S4;  Smith,  Diet.  nfGr.  and  Rom.  Bing.  md 
Ujflh.  ii,  308  i  Hoefer,  Xaa.  Biog.  GMralt,  mi,  876. 

GregOiltiB  Ctesari«nBU  (Or^ory  of  Cirtarea), 
•  presbyter  of  the  city^  of  that  name  in  Cappadocia  in 
the  loth  century.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Gregory  of  Na- 
■linina,  which  is  given  in  a  Latin  version  by  Billeni, 
in  his  edition  of  Gregory  ot  Naiiiniut.  It  is  sifo  in 
Snrina,  VU.  Sand.  Hay,  121.  We  have  olao  of  Greg- 
ory a  panegi'ric  m  Patrti  Nicnmot,  in  Combefis,  No- 
vum .4iicl<iriinB.ii,  647.— Hoefer,  A'om.  fiuiy.GrnVra/r, 
XXi,878;  Clarlie,  £ucc(Ms«io/5ae.Zir.ii,  66d. 

areKOiltw  Monacllna  (Grmin  On  Afniil  a 
UL—62 


Greek  writer  of  the  Arst  part  of  the  IDtb  century. 
Though  always  called  "the  monk,"  be  was  not  such, 
OS  he  did  not  live  in  a  convent,  but  practised  an  cscet* 
ic  life  St  bla  own  home.  Bli  spiritual  guide  wse  Si. 
Basil  the  Younger,  after  whose  death  be  wrote  two 
memoin  of  him,  one  of  which  survives  in  tbtAeta  Sonc- 
lorm,  March,  iii,  667.  With  many  shsurd  stories,  it 
gives  a  good  deal  ofvaloable  historical  matter. — Fa- 
bricius.  Bin.  Graca.  X.  2U6 ;  Cave,  Biit.  Lil.  anno  »40  -, 
Hoefer,  ,Voue.  Biog.  G^tUralt,  iii,  877. 

QregoriuB  HaziBuzeiiiiB  (Gngery  of  Hatian. 
tat,  or  Mtaannin),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
Church  fathers,  waa  born  either  at  Arionius,  a  small 
village  in  Csppsdocis,  near  the  town  of  Naziaaiua  (or 
NaiisDium),  ttom  which  he  dsrives  his  surname,  and 
of  which  bis  father  was  Irishop,  or  else  in  the  town  of 
Nazbnium  itself.  The  date  ot  bis  birth  has  never 
been  precisely  tetUed,  but  it  was  probably  about  A.D. 
880  (see  Ulimanr,  life  of  Ortgory,  Appendix  i).  His 
I^ous  mother,  Nonna,  devoted  him  when  an  Infant  to 
Christ  snd  the  Church.  His  education,  which  com- 
menced at  CBsarea  in  Cappadoda,  waa  pioseculed 
next  It  Ccsarea  PhiUppI,  snd  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
finished  at  Athens,  when  he  began  a  life-long  inti- 
macy with  Baail  the  Great.  SecBABlI..  He  was  also 
a  fellow -stndent  with  Julian,  afterwards  the  apoataW 
emperor.  Gregory,  with  a  quick  instinct,  discerned 
the  character  ot  Julian  even  then,  and  said  to  one  ot 
his  friends,  "  How  grest  a  seomrge  is  here  In  training 
for  the  Koman  empire  1"  He  remained  at  Athens 
nearly  ten  years,  port  of  which  he  employed  in  teach. 
ing  rhetoric  with  great  success.  About  A.D.  S66  h( 
retomed  to  Kaiianiam,  where  be  intended  to  enter 
upon  civil  life.  Shortly  after  he  was  baptised,  and 
consecrated  himself  anew  to  the  service  of  God,  re- 
solving that  his  gift  of  eloquence  afaoutd  serve  no  in- 
terests but  those  of  God  snd  the  Church.  But  fur 
bis  aged  father,  he  would  probably  at  this  time  have 
gone  into  the  deaert  to  lead  an  ascetic  lite,  at  least  for 
some  years.  At  home  be  remained,  and  devoted  him- 
aelf  U  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  living  by  ruls  r 
life  of  the  strictest  self-denial.  About  A.D.  869  he 
viaitnl  Basil  in  his  retreat,  and  remained  a  short  time 
with  Lmi  in  the  practice  of  ascetic  ai 


It  of  hia  1 


irobably 


lo  aid  in  the  aettlement  of  a  difficulty  Into  which  tl 
aged  bishop  had  fallen  by  signing  the  Armenisn  for- 
mula, which  fai-ored  Arianism  (Ullmann,  Lift  ofGrrg- 
org,  cb.  iv.  %  a),  he  was  soon  after  (perhaps),  at  Christ- 
mas, A.D.  861,  ordained  suddenly,  and  without  fore- 
warning, by  hia  father,  before  the  congregation.  Theae 
"violent"  ordinations  were  not  uncommon  in  the  ear- 
ly Church.  Gregory  was,  however,  greatly  displeased. 
and  prcnounced  the  transaction  "an  act  of  spiritual 
tyranny."  Either  to  calm  hia  feelings,  or  to  prepare 
himself  thoroughly  for  his  new  functions,  he  again  re- 
tired to  his  friend  Basil  In  Pontus  early  in  A.D.  862. 
The  commands  of  bis  bthersndtbe  calls  oftheChurcfc 
brought  him  back  lo  Naziansum  towards  Easter,  and 
on  that  festival  he  delivered  hia  first  oration. 

The  next  six  or  seven  years  were  spent  in  paslonil 
labor  at  Nssianium  ;  happily,  it  seema,  on  the  part 
of  Gretcor}-,  though  with  some  mortification  te  hia 
pride,  from  a  change  ot  feeling  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  the  fickle  populace,  who,  after  almost  forcing 
falm  to  «rve  them,  afterwards  neg1ecte<i  bis  ministry 
{Orat.  iii.  Bened.  ed.  p.  69).  Hi!>  brother  Cnsariua, 
who  practiced  medicine,  had  lecome  a  favorite  of  Juli- 
an, and  this  prince  endeavored,  l>y  his  favors,  te  bring 
him  back  to  paganism.  The  Christians  murmnred  at 
seeing  the  son  of  a  liiihop  living  openly  at  the  conrt 
of  their  enemy.  Gregory  snccFcdeil  in  inducing  Cm- 
sarins  to  retnm  to  Cappadocla  (A.D.  S62).  Jnlian'a 
edict  forbidding  Christiana  to  read  the  pagan  authots 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Christians,  snd  none  (toll  it 
more  than  Gregory.  His  two  discourses  against  Juli- 
an (prepared  after  his  death,  A.D.  368)  an  wriMM  M 
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If  4galpit  k  penonnl  enemj.  "  He  takes  eloqaencs 
>my  from  ua,''  be  pav*.  "at  thaugh  we  were  Itaievea 
who  taid  atolen  iL"  Elaewhere,  kddreuing  the  be«- 
tfaen,  he  vrlCet :  "  ETeiy  thing  elae,  riches,  hirtb,  glo- 
17,  power,  and  all  tlie  vaia  pompa  of  earUi  whose  liril- 
lUncy  Tanlshes  like  ■  dream,  I  wilUnEt;  abandoD  to 
}rD(i ;  bat  I  will  not  abandon  tloqumce.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  fatigues  I  have  undergone  by  land  and 
by'sea  tu  ittaia  il.  Please  God  that  my  friends  and  1 
may  poMesa  its  power !  Among  the  things  I  care  for 
It  Manda  farcnioit — that  ia,  foremost  after  those  which 


.  all,  fait 


I  hope 


vhlch  ri 


I  above 


things  visible."  And  again:  ■' It  is  our  duty 
der  thanka  unto  God  th&t  eloquence  has  again  become 
tnc."  'i'heae  two  discourses,  it  must  lie  admitted,  Hre 
really  notliing  biit  pampbleta,  eitliibiting  tittle  of  the 
charity  and  mildness  which  one  would  expect  from  a 
Cbriaiian  pastor  speaking  of  a  deceased  enemy .  There 
la,  nevertheleas,  a  certain  grandeur  In  the  indignation 
which  Gregory  pours  out  against  Julian.    At  the  close 

endeavors  to  prevent  revenge  being  tuken  on  the  par. 
'tisans  of  Julian:  be  ssya:  "Let  not  the  facility  or 
avenging  ourselves  lead  as  to  forget  the  duty  of  mod- 
craUoD.  Let  us  leave  to  God'a  judgment  the  cbas- 
tisement  of  those  who  have  odended  us  .  .  .  and  lie 
aatisfied  with  seeing  the  people  openly  bissing  our  per- 
secntora  in  the  public  placca  and  in  the  theatres." 
Gregory's  friendly  relations  with  Basil  came  near  be- 
ing sadly  inlcrrupteil.  Gregory  had,  in  36G,  bronght 
about  a  reconciliation  between  his  friend  and  Eusebias 
of  Cwarea.  The  latter  dying  in  870,  Basil  succeeded 
him  OS  arcliUshop,  and  Gregory  came  to  visit  him  in 
tlie  year  following.  There  was  a  contest  between  Basil 
and  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocis,  who 
pretended  to  be  metropolitan  of  the  province.  Basil, 
in  order  to  secure  a  useful  ally,  offered  Gregory  the 
bishopric  of  Sacima,  n  small  unhealthy  place  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  provinces  which  divided  Cappado- 
cis. Gregory,  alter  declining  for  aoma  time,  flnally 
accepted,  and  was  ordained  bishop  in  3T2;  but  when 
pressed  by  liasil  to  take  his  part  actively,  he  answered 
''tbat  he  would  not  take  up  arms  in  his  quarrel  with 

of  battle-field  or  of  prey-"  Retiring  to  Naziariom  a 
bishop  without  a  liishopric,  he  remained  with  his  fi- 
ther,whom  he  assisted  in  the  government  of  his  church. 
"  He  taught  the  people,  defended  the  Church  against 
the  vexations  of  the  Roman  governors,  and  by  * '  ' 
quence  and  virtue  exerted  that  kind  of  religi 
premacy  which,  in  the  early  ages,  formed  part  of  eccle- 
siastical power"  (Villcmain.  Tabhau  de  tE'oquentx 
chrilitnne  au  quatriefot  n'icle,  p,  183).  Ixning  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  almost  at  the  same  time  (A-D.  374), 
he  retired  to  >  convent  of  Seleucia-  He  was  still  there, 
living  in  a  calm  which,  as  he  said  himself,  "the  hisaei 
of  heretics"  could  not  disturb,  when  he  hoard  of  the 
death  of  Baril  In  STD.  It  affected  him  deeply,  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  encouragement  and  consolation  tn 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  brother  of  hie  deceased  friend. 
The  Church  of  Constantinopla  had  been  for  forty 
years  a  prey  to  Arlaniam,  when  Gregory  was  chosen 
as  the  most  proper  person  to  bring  It  Wk  to  ortho- 
doxy- Though  unwilling  to  be  drawn  out  from  the 
calm  retirement  he  ao  much  enjoyed,  Gregory  permit- 
ted himself  to  be  led  bv  the  advice  of  his  frienda  and 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  His  emaciated  appear 
snce,  the  marka  of  severe  penance  and  of  aicknesa.  am 
bis  strange  speccb,  made  him  at  lirsl  a  lutt  for  thi 
laughter  and  irony  of  the  heretics  at  Constantinople, 
The  orthodox  hod  not  a  single  clinrcb  of  their  own  ' 
ConstantlDOple  ;  Gregory  was  thcrerore  obliged 
preach  at  Urst  in  a  private  bouse,  which  gave  place 
a  church  named  jtwutnni,  in  remembrance  of  the  re- 
n'eal  of  faith.  He  taught  and  defended  the  Mi 
Creed  before  crowded  aodienccs  attncted  by  his 
qocnce.     It  is  then  be  was  surnamed  the  fhri^an. 


int  of  the  profundity  of  his  learning.    His  anc- 

[ted  his  enemies  still  more  against  faim,  and 

hb  life  was  sBverai  times  in  danger.     Peter,  paEriardi 

of  Alexandria,  who  had  appointed  him  bishop  of  Cgik- 

itinople,  sided  afterwards  against  hini.  and  tavorad 

pretensions  of  a  cynic  philosopher  called  Uaximos, 

1  caused  himself  to  be  elected  bishop  of  CotulaMv 

nople  (A.D.  BSD).     Vainly  did  Thaodoains  cause  St. 

Gregory  to  take  possession  of  the  church  of  SL  Sopbia 

large  troop  of  soldiers,  asauring  bin 

of  his  protection,  and  causing  a  council  ■seembled  it 

"  ■•       •    -  •  m  Gregory's  election  Bcbijba[h 


nd  annul  tl: 


He  could  ni 


the  intrigues  and  calumnies  wbicb  pursued  Grege- 
y.  Some  bishops  of  Egj-pt  and  of  Hscedonia  attack- 
ed the  validity  of  his  election  on  the  plea  that  be  was 
already  bishop  of  Saaimo,  and  that  the  canons  forbade 
'be  transfer  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  Gt^- 
iry  offered  lo  resign,  saying,  •'  If  my  election  is  the 
:nuse  of  trouble,  throw  me  into  the  sea  like  Jooof.  lo 

This  prepossl  was  accepted  with  a  baste  which  coald 
not  but  wound  the  susceptibility  of  Gregory.  BcIor 
leaving  Constantinople  he  nsseinbled  de  clergy  nd 
the  people  in  the  church  of  SL  Sophia,  and  deGviied 
bis  farewell  address — the  grandest  of  all  hia  oratioai. 
"Farewell,"  saidhe  at  the  close;  "tsrewell.cbaichof 
Anastasia,  so  called  m  remrmbrance  of  our  {uonatmtt; 
farewell,  monument  of  our  late  victory,  thou  new  Si- 
loa,  where,  after  forty  years'  wanderiog  in  the  dcaed. 
we  had  for  the  Hrtt  time  settled  the  ark  of  the  nive- 
nant;  farewell,  too,  thou  grand  and  fjunous  temple, 
our  last  trophy  ....  (hrewell  to  yon  all,  holy 
abodes  of  fdilh  .  .  .  .  farewell,  holy  apostleo.  celestial 
colony',  my  models  in  the  combats  I  have  snetained, 
farewell,  episcopal  chair,  post  at  once  so  envied  and  » 
full  of  perils;  farewell,  ministers  of  God  at  his  bely 
table  ....  farewell,  choir  of  the  Nazarenea,  barmoay 
of  psalms,  pious  watcbea,  holiness  of  virgins,  modco- 
ty  of  women,  aaaemblies  of  widows  and  of  orphans 
glances  of  the  poor  turned  to  God  and  to  me :  lare- 
wetl,  hospitable  hooses,  friends  of  Christ  who  ban 
succored  me  in  mine  iniinnitjes.  .  .  .  Farewell,  king! 
of  the  earth,  palaces,  retinue,  and  courtien  of  king^ 
faithful,  I  trust,  to  your  master,  but  for  the  most  pan. 
I  fear,  faithless  towards  God  .  .  .  applaud,  exalt  due 
heaven  your  new  orator ;  the  tronblesome  voice  wfaich 
displeased  you  is  hushed.  .  .  .  Farewell,  sovsreigB 
citji  the  friend  of  Christ,  yet  open  to  correction  tot 
repentance;  farewell,  Eastern  and  Western  world. f« 
whose  sake  I  have  striven,  and  for  whose  take  I  am 
now  slighted.  Most  of  all,  farewell,  gnardiaa  aogd' 
of  this  church,  who  protected  me  in  my  presence,  aod 
who  will  protect  mo  in  my  exile;  and  thou,  holy  Trio- 
ity,  my  thought  and  my  glory,  may  they  hold  Cett  to 
thee,  and  msyest  thou  save  them,  save  my  people? 
and  may  I  bear  daily  that  they  arc  incnamng  ia 
knowledge  and  in  virtue."  On  hia  way  to  eiS- 
Gregory  stopped  at  Ciesarea,  where  he  delivered  a  fa- 
nernl  oration  on  St.  Basil.      In  the  year  382  he  relinil 


IS  for  I 
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invited  him  to  UUce  part  in  a  council  held  at  C 
tinople.  He  declined,  saying,  "To  tell  the  truth. 
I  will  always  avoid  these  assemblies  of  bialMi;H:  I 
have  never  seen  them  lead  to  any  good  result,  bui 
rstber  increase  evils  instesd  of  diminlshinft  Ihera. 
Tbey  serve  only  as  fields  for  tournamenta  of  word' 
and  the  play  of  ambition."  He  sdded  that,  at  all 
events,  bia  health  would  prevent  him  from  sttenffinf- 
He  remained  in  retirement  until  bis  death  in  889.  A 
garden  which  he  cultivated,  a  fountain,  and  the  shad' 
of  a  few  trees,  composed  all  his  enjoyments.  He  di- 
vided bia  lime  lielween  prayer  and'  the  writing  of 
poema,  in  which  he  expreMed  the  thoughts,  hopes.  soT 
longings  of  a  mind  natnrally  inclined  to  drsimilii«» 
and  melancholy.  Be  is  one  of  the  moat  polhbed 
among  the  imatd  writers  of  tho  tth  centoi^,  s£d 
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ranks  flrat  ifter  ChryMstom  and  Bull.  Tbs  rkhneN 
of  fail  Imigination,  diveloped  in  the  ■Dtitmla  in  whlcb 
•  grut  part  ofhli  life  was  ipent,  givn  to  his  writings 
k  charming  freshncu  af  tone  which  is  seldom  met 
with  in  the  writers  of  ^at  age.  His  letters  are  full 
of  plsj-tal  >prl),'htliasss,  sometime!  tlnctnred  with  a 
slight  qnder- current  of  hsrmleis  iron?.  A  severe 
critic  might  show  some  passageB  bordering  on  decla- 
mation and  bombul.  Bat  these  faultswere  general  at 
(he  time  in  which  ha  lived ;  and  a  writer,  bowcTer 
great,  always  bears  more  or  leas  the  imprint  of  his 
dsv.  He  is  commemorated  aa  a  saint  in  the  Boman 
Ca'tholic  Church  on  May  9,  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
tha  Sfith  and  30th  of  Janvar;-. 

St.  Gregory  left  a  large  number  of  potlieal  i^eces. 
During  tiie  rei^  of  Julian,  when  pn^ine  Utenitiire 
was  a  forbidden  pursuit  for  Christians,  Gregory,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  pDwerftil  aid  to  piet}-,  attempted  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  brethren  by  mean s  of  religious 
poems  on  the  plan  of  the  classics.  He  accused  of  stu- 
pidity and  Ignorance  (mcaioi   iini  dirmlivToi)  those 

"  Most  of  his  poetical  works  are  religious  meditations, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  differences  oftime  and  mannen, 
have  still  many  points  otsfflnity  with  the  poetical  rev- 
eries of  oar  days  of  sceptical  Fatiety  and  social  prog- 
reaa"  (Villemain,  TabUau  dt  FEloqixna  ctrMmne  ou 
/P~  tiieli,  p.  189).  Gregory  wrote  also  ■  large  num-i 
ber  of  ducaarKt  or  oraliimt,  Ixitb  while  administering  ' 
the  diocese  of  Naiianium  for  his  father  and  while  de-  j 
fending  orthodoxy  at  Constantinople.  Among  those  . 
discourses  are  Jinitriit  addreim  and  panegi/rifi,  t.  g. 
those  of  A'tbanssius  and  Basil;  ianctaiei,  (he  two  dis- 
courses against  Julian  ;  lermont  on  questions  of  mor- 1 
als,  discipline,  and  dogmas.  Uoet  of  those  written  In  I 
Constantinople,  while  he  was  opposing  the  Arisns  and 
Macedonians,  are  of  the  latter  kind.  These  discourses 
are  fldy-three  in  number.  Some  critics  claim  that  tbe 
4Sth,  47th,  4ath,  Both,  and  &3d  cannot  he  genaine. 
The  LtHtrt  of  Gregory  amount  to  242,  on  all  subjects ; 
aome  of  them  are  quite  uninteresting  except  as  thoy 
eontrihnte  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  Gregorj' 
■nd  of  his  age.  Gregory  of  Nazlanius  has  oftea  been 
named  aa  the  author  of  a  PaitgihraK  on  Eccknaila, 
which  is  now  generally  attributed  to  Gregory  Thao- 
maturgiis.  The  Potmi  of  Gregory  number  156,  differ- 
ing very  mnch  from  each  other  in  length,  subject,  and 
metre ;  we  find  among  them  rell/ious  meditations,  de- 
scriptions, acrosticF,  epigrams,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
2S8  small  pieces,  which  were  collected  and  publisbed 
by  Huratorl  in  17l».  In  some  collections  of  hia  works 
b  included  a  Ingedv  entitled  Chrui  luffainff  (XpurrAc 
wiiaXB.^  [ed.  by  Ellissen,  Lcips.  186S]),  which  is  prob- 
■bly  not  his. 

As  a  lieBlogiiiu,  Gregory  shows  msrks  of  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Ori^'en.  Aa  to  the  Trinity,  ho  ear- 
neatly  defended  the  Niccne  doctrines  (OnOionn,  27- 
31%  and  vindicated,  against  the  Apollinariana,  the  hu- 
manity otChrisL  in  common  with  nearly  all  theolo. 
giana  before  Augustine,  he  m^nUined  side  by  side  the 
doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  grace  and  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will. 

Thefirst  edition  oftheHV*»q/"Cj-(jorj  is  that  of 
Basle  (1550,  fbl.):  it  contains  the  Greek  text,  a  Lat- 
in version,  and  the  life  of  Gregory  by  Suidas  and  by 
Gregory  the  Presbyter.  This  edition  is  not  much  es- 
teemed. A  better  i>  that  of  Billius  (Paris,  ien9.11,  2 
vols,  fol.;  reprinted  cum  H0U4  Pnmai  MortUi,  etc.. 
Paris,  1680,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  again  at  Cologne,  16D0,  2 
vols,  fol.),  badly  edited,  and  abounding  in  errors.  The 
best  eilition  is  that  of  the  Benedictines  (Paris,  X(A.  i. 
fol.  edited  by  Clemen(ct,  1778;  vol.  li,  edited  by  Cail- 
tau,  fol.  IS40).  It  is  also  given  In  Migne's  Palroloffit 
Cur,.  Complrt.  vol*,  xxuv-xixviii  {Paris,  fol.,  v.  y.). 
Ilany  of  his  writings  have  been  pahliibed  separately. 
His  Oration  on  ihf  .Vnfiri'iy,  and  a  number  of  his  po- 
em*, are  given  in  EnglLsb  by  H.  S.  Boyd,  Tit  Fatturt 


'  not  PapuH  (new  ed.  Load.  1S84, 8vo).  A  telection  of 
his  works  Has  pnbl'ished  by  Goldhom  (Uips,  1851). 
The  bent  view  of  the  life  and  theology  oF  Gregory  is  to 
be  found  in  Ullmann,  Grrffariai  van  f/adam  (Dsrmit. 
1825, 8vo) ;  translalwl,  but,  unfortunately,  without  the 
dogmatical  part,  by  G.T.  Cox  (Lond.  1857,  I8mo).  See 
yaUricius,  Bill.  Graca,  viii,  S83-S89 ;  Tillemont,  Mini. 
pour  tercir^  etc.,  t.  ix;  Neander,  Ch.  Hittcry^  ii,  420; 
Neaoder,  ffutory  0/  Dogmai.  p.  262,  403;  Lardner, 
ITarJa,  iv,  285  sq, ;  Clarke,  ^ucceanon  o/'^acrrdZj'ler- 
atart,  i,  SOS  (where  the  Ora&mi  are  analyzed) ;  Baur, 
Ldtn  wm  d.  Drtinmghit,  i,  S4S;  SchatF,  HiH.  of  the 
Chrittim  Church,  ill,  908  sq. ;  B6hringer,  KinAe  ChraU 
in  BiagraphUen,  i,  2,  869 ;  Uoefer,  fibuv.  Bug.  GMraU, 
xxi,  837-846. 

Oreeoilna  Nno-CmarlenBlB,  or  Tbanma- 
turgaa,  received  the  latter  surname  from  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  bim.     His  proper  name  was  Theodorus. 

rents,  at  Meo-Cesarea,  in  Pontus.  He  was  edacated 
very  carefully  in  the  teaming  and  religion  of  Pagan- 
ism by  hia  father,  who  was  a  warm  zealot ;  bat  loaing 
this  parent  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  inclinations  led 
him  to  Christianity.  Having  studied  the  law  for  some 
time  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  he  accompanied  his 
sister  to  Cssarea,  and  there  became  tbe  pupil  of  Ori- 
gen,  about  A.D.  2W,  He  continued  five  years  under 
his  tuition,  during  which  he  learned  logic,  physics,  ge- 
ometry, astronomy,  and  ethics,  and.  wbst  waa  of  infi- 
nitely (greater  consequence,  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  and  the  Christian  Scriptures.  When  Gregory  re- 
turned  to  hia  native  country  he  devoted  himself  la  a 
private  and  retired  lift,  but  Phedimus,  bishop  of  Ama- 
sea,  ordained  bim  bishnp  of  Neo-Cssarea,  in  which,  artd 
the  whole  neighborhood,  there  were  only  seventeen 
Christiana.  Gregory  Nysaen,  who  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  his  life,  says  he  was  more  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  by  a  vision  from  beaven.  In 
which  be  heard  and  saw  the  Vi^n  Mury  and  3t.  Jehu 
discoursing  together  of  the  Christian  faith!  When 
they  disappeared,  he  wrote  down  carefully  all  they 
■poke,  which,  as  Nyasen  say;,  was  preserved  in  Greg- 
ory's own  handwriting  in  the  ohnrch  of  Neo-Ciesarea 
in  his  lime.  There  are  other  legends  of  miracles 
wrought  by  him,  among  them  the  following;  On  his 
way  to  take  possession  of  his  unpromising  bishopric  he 
was  benighted,  and  obliged,  through  the  Inclemency  of 
the  weather,  to  tsks  up  his  lodging  in  a  heathen  tem- 
ple, the  dvmon  of  which  had  been  very  remarliable  for 
bis  frequent  appearancee  to  the  priest,  and  for  the  ora- 
clot  which  he  delivered.  Gregoiy  and  his  companiona 
departed  from  this  place  early  in  the  moining.  after 
Khicb  the  priest  performed  the  usual  rites,  but  the  de- 
mon answered  that  "  bo  could  appear  no  more  in  that 
place,  because  of  him  who  had  lodged  there  the  preced- 
ing night."  The  pagan  priest  besought  Gregory  to 
bring  the  demon  back.  The  salnl  laid  on  tin  altar  a 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  ho  had  written,"  Grqiory  to 
Satan — enter."  The  devils  relorncd,and  the  pagan,  as- 
tonished, was  converted  to  Christianity.  When  Greg- 
ory arrived  at  tbe  city  a  vast  crowd  of  people  came  to- 
gether, to  whom  be  preached  the  gospel,  and  numtters 
were  converted.  As  the  number  of  believers  increased 
daily,  tie  formed  the  design  of  building  a  church,  which 
was  soon  effected,  all  cheerfully  contributing  both  by 
laltor  and  money.  This  was  probably  the  first  church 
over  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Christian  worship. 
After  having  converted  all  the  Neo-Ciesareans  except 
seventeen  persons,  he  died  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  rejoicing  that  he  left  no  more  unbclieveR  In  the 
city  than  be  found  Christians  at  the  commencement 
of  hia  ministiy.  In  the  year  264  he  attended  at  the 
synod  at  Antioch,  where  Paul  of  3amosata  made  a 
feigned  recantation  of  hia  heretical  opinions.  Gregory 
died  moat  probably  in  the  following  year,  certainly  be- 
tween A.D.  265  and  270.  The  many  accounta  of  mir- 
aeUa  ascribed  to  bim  do  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
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his  eoDtcmponrie*.  Ws  tie  cbieflj  indebted  for  mn 
aeconnt  of  them  to  Gregory  of  NjSB«,  who  flouriihed  ■ 
hdndred  yean  after  Thauniaturgai,  wfao  wrote  a  pin- 
ogTric  of  bim  rather  tban  a  life,  and  nho  evidently  re- 
corded every  wonder  of  which  he  received  a  report 
without  eKBmmation.  Lardner,  however,  uyi  that  be 
will  not  uiiert  that  Gregory  woAed  no  miracles.  The 
age  of  miracles  wag  not  enlirely  concluded,  and  had 
there  been  no  foundation  in  troth,  the  wonderful  eto- 
riei  relatinglo  Gregory  would  not  have  been  believed. 
Me  i>  commemorated  in  the  Bomin  Catholic  Church 
on  the  ITth  of  Koveniber. 

The  cTod  of  Gregory  is  very  important,  aa  ahowinf; 
lu  bow  clearly  defined  was  at  this  time  the  faith  of  the 
ortbDdox,  Its  authenticity  hoe  been  disputed,  but  it 
i>  received  as  genuine  by  Biahop  Bull  and  Dr.  Watcr- 
tand:  it  is  aa  follows:  "There  is  one  God,  Father  of 
the  living  Woid,  the  snbstanUal  wiidom  and  power 
and  eternal  eiprem  image  :  perfect  Parent  of  one  per- 
fect, Father  of  the  only  begotten  Son.  There  ia  one 
Lord,  One  of  One,  God  of  God,  the  expresa  character 
aod  image  of  the  Godhead,  the  effecUve  word,  tbo  wis- 
dom that  grasps  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  the 
power  that  made  every  creature,  true  Son  of  the  tme 
Father,  invisible  of  invisible,  incorruptible  of  incomip- 
tibla,  immortal  of  iiuinortal,  and  eternal  of  etenial. 
And  there  is  one  Holy  Ghost,  having  his  sahslsteDce 
from  God,  and  sliining  forth  by  the  Son  (vii.  to  man- 
liind),  perfect  image  of  the  perfect  Son,  life  causal  of 
all  living,  the  holy  fountain,  essential  sanctity,  author 
of  all  sanctJdcation ;  in  whom  God  the  Father  in  mani- 
fested, who  is  above  all  and  in  all,  and  God  the  Sou 
who  i>  through  all.  A  perfect  Trinity  undivided,  un- 
separated  in  glory,  etenii^,  and  dominion.  There  i>, 
therefore,  nothing  created  or  servile  in  this  Trinity, 
nothing  adventitjous  that  once  was  not,  and  came  iu 
after;  for  the  Father  was  never  without  the  Son,  nor 
the  Son  without  Che  Spirit,  bnt  this  Trinity  abides  the 
same  unciungeable  and  invariable  forever-"  Greg- 
ory's works,  so  fur  as  ws  iinow  anything  of  them,  are 
these :  1.  A  Ptjnegyrical  Oraiwn  in  praite  of  Oriffm^ 
pnnonnced  in  S39,  still  sxtoiit,  and  unquestionably 'his. 
Dnpin  says  of  it  "  that  it  Is  very  eloquent,  and  that  it 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  rhetoric  in 
all  antiquitv."  It  is  the  more  admirable,  because  per- 
haps It  is  the  first  thing  of  the  klud  among  Christians. 
3,  A  ParapkraK  ilf  the  Boot  of  KccUsiaMlfi,  mentioned 
by  Jerome  in  his  catalogue,  and  quoted  by  him  in  his 
Cominentaiy  upon  that  book,  and  still  extant.  8.  Je- 
rome afterwards  adds  in  his  catalogue  that  Gregory 
wrote  several  epiatles,  otwhich,  however,  we  have  now 
only  one  remaining,  called  a  Canonical  Epistle  to  an 
anonymous  bishop,  written  in  9S8  or  262,  CDnsisting, 
as  we  now  have  it,  of  eleven  canons,  all  allowed  to  be 
genuine  except  the  last,  which  is  doubted  of,  or  plainly 
rejected,  as  no  part  of  the  original  epistle,  but  since 
added  to  it.  The  editions  of  his  wprks  are,  1.  That  of 
TossiOB  (Hayence,  1604, 4to,  with  a  l.ife  of  Grtgary); 
8,  Opera  onnta  Grrgor.  fftocia.  Macarii  el  BatiHi,  Gr. 
tt  Lot.  (Paris,  1622,  fol.);  S.  UiKne's  edition,  Patni. 
Cvm  Complet.,  vol.  x.  This  is  the  beat  edition.  A 
life  of  Gregory  has  been  published  by  Nic.  Mar,  Pal- 
lavicinl  (Rome,  1644).  His  writings  are  also  given 
in  Bii.  Max.  Paimrn,  vol.  iii.  See  Lardner,  tI'Drtj,  ii, 
608-642 ;  Hook,  Eccltiiatlical  Biography,  v,  Sm ;  Du- 
Xin,Eccl.  Writer,,  cent,  iii;  Neander,  Ch.  Hitory,  i,  'IG- 
720 ;  Eusebins,  Ecd.  Bill.  bks.  vi,  vii ;  Cave,  Bitt.  Lit. 
anno  254;  Fabrlcius,  fiiM.  Craco,  vii,  249;  Boyt,  Diti. 
de  Gng.  Thmmtat.  (Jena,  1703, 4to) ;  Greg.  Nyssenus, 
Vita  Greg.  Thaumat.  0pp.  t.  iii,  p.  bS6 ;  Uosheim,  Ch. 
Hut.  i,  170. 

Oregoillia  ITyusntu  IGregny  of  Ngaa),  one 
of  the  lathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  was  Iwrn  at  Cn- 
sarea  In  Cappadocia  aboot  832.  He  was  a  younger 
bmlherofBasil,  enjoyed  a  liberal  edneatlon  under  able 
masters,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  litnMore  and  science.    He  escelledin  rhetoric, and 
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was  snocenful  both  as  a  profcseer  and  |deadar.  H* 
married  a  woman  of  virtue  and  piety,  named  TbeoM- 
bia,  of  whom  Gregory  of  Naxianana  speaks  lo  bi^ 
commendation.  He  appears  te  have  oSciatod  as  a 
leader  in  a  church,  and  to  have  been  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  ecclesiaatlcsl  life,  but  his  paaaiun  fet  rheto- 
ric, to  the  study  of  which  he  had  devoted  hia  youth, 
haunted  him  so  inetstanlly  that,  unable  to  withatand 
its  continual  allurements,  he,  for  a  lime,  fortoolt  his 
clerical  duties,  and  gave  lessons  te  youth  in  this  Ui 
favorite  art.  Gregory  of  Naiianzns  heard  with  grief 
of  this  dereliction  in  the  brother  of  his  friend,  aod  wioti 
him  a  letter,  still  preserved  iKpiil.  4»),  which  recalled 
him  to  duty.  No  sooner  was  Bssil  elevated  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Cnsarea  iu  370,  than  be  tummcocd 
hbi  brother  Gregory  to  assist  him  in  the  dutiea  of  Us 
new  dioceae ;  but  the  bishopric  of  Kyssa,  a  city  uf  Cap- 
padocia, near  Lesser  Armenia,  becoming  vacant  tha  (id- 
lowing  year,  Basil  gave  up  the  pleasure  ofbia  brother's 

will  in  S72.  In  this  see  he  ugnaliied  fab  ical  in  de- 
fence of  the  orthodox  faith,  in  opposition  lu  the  Arians. 
He  drew  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  that  party,  and 
was  banished  from  his  tee  bv  the  emperor  Valena  about 
874.  On  the  death  of  Valens  in  37S,  he  was  recalled  Ijv 
Grstian,  and  restered  to  the  possession  of  hia  tec.  A 
council,  probably  that  of  Antioch,  having  ordered  Greg- 
Orj-  of  Nysaa  to  reform  the  Church  of  Araliia.aiid  Pal- 
estine bordering  upon  it,  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  the 
holy  places,  as  well  to  perform  a  vow  as  to  settle  peafe 
and  tranquillity  among  them  who  govemed  the  Chorcta 
ofJerusalem.  For  his  greater  convenience  in  thbjoat- 
ney  the  emperor  allowed  him  the  use  of  thepoblie  car- 
riages, so  tha^  having  a  wagon  at  his  oh  n  diKpotal.  it 
served  him  and  those  who  accompanied  bim  both  as  a 
church  and  a  monastery;  they  sang  pulms,  and  ob- 
served their  fasts  as  they  travelled.  He  visited  Beth- 
lehem, Mount  Calvary,  the  holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  however,  he  was  not  much  edified 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who.  he  aays,  wen 

of  all  Borte  of  crimes,  especially  murder.  Theniore, 
being  afterwards  consulted  by  a  monk  of  Cappadocia 
concerning  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  declaru 
"  that  be  does  not  think  it  proper  for  such  aa  have  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  have  resolved  to  arrive  ai 
Christian  periection.  to  undertake  these  journeys.  Ad- 
vise your  brethren,  therefore,  rather  to  leave  the  tody 
M  go  In  the  l^rd.  tban  to  leave  Cappadocia  to  ^  to  Pal. 
estine."  This  was  the  opinion  of  Gregoiy  of  Kyasa 
concerning  pilgrimages.  In  361  and  the  sul«eqoeal 
yean,  Gregory  attended  the  Council  of  Constantiiu^ 
pic.  In  this  city  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oratioa 
of  his  sister  Hacrins,  and  three  years  aflerwards  be 
was  deprived  by  death  of  bia  wife,  a  woman  of  many 
virtues,  who,  In  her  later  years,  devoted  herself  tn  re- 
ligious duties,  and  has  been  supposed  by  soir.e  to  have 
become  a  deaconess.  His  own  death  look  place  in  the 
beginninir  of  the  year  400. 

As  a  Ihenlegian,  Gregory  bad  great  reputation  in  his 
age.  His  theology  shows  independent  and  <vigjual 
thought,  but  contains  many  of  the  Ideaa  ofOrigen.  He 
maintained  the  Nicena  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doc- 
trine of  Redemption,  the  freedom  of  the  wIU,  bitb  m 
the  subjecdvc,  and  the  sacraments  as  the  objoctive 
means  of  grace.  His  style  is  verj'  nnevcB.  He  waa 
an  abundant  writer,  but  his  abnndaoce  loo  oft«a  d*. 
generated  into  dilfuseness;  his  style  drags;  hia  iUaa- 
trations  ate  often  in  qnsstiooable  taste,  and,  beiitg  tna 
fully  developed,  Eatigue  Un  reader.  When  attempt- 
ing to  be  reflned,  he  becmnaa  snbtila.  and  hia  grandar 
passages  border  on  bombast ;  yet  bis  works  cosrtain 
many  passages  full  of  elevated  views  and  true  boanty. 
and  animated  by  a  warmth  of  feeliuK  reaching  eras  la 
enthusiasm.  An  analyais  of  bis  writings  may  ba  tatmA 
la  Clarke,  Smxatiom  of  Sat.  /it.  I,  S54  oq.  j  atwi  i»  Dn- 
pin, Hit.  ofEeU.  Wnltn,  oant  It.    Tbej  may  ba  & 
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Tided  into,  1.  DxIrtMol  (cbieSj  reUting  to  the  Aiiin 

coDUoreraf),  2,  Extgrtical;  3.  Praeliml  tnatiwa ;  i. 
Diicourin;  6.  EpiiUtt  cmd  Patugj/rict.  Usnyof  Cbeae 
bavB  tw^ft  publiabed  in  fleparatfl  edilioas.  Tha  Ant 
cdilion  iif  hie  col'tcUd  Wb'kt  appoared  st  Colore 
(1537,  M.),  tbea  at  Basle  (15C2,  1C71),  and  at  P-ais 
tl573  and  1603).  Fronloa  le  Due  gave  ths  first  Greek 
and  Latincdition(Paii>,161&,  Svola.ful.;  »a  Afftanlix 
in  1  val.fol.appojrsdin  1618).  Tbis  cditiun  «u  re- 
printed  in  103B  (edited  bj  Grelnr,  S  tdIb.  fal.).  It  is 
hsodier.  but  not  M)  neat  and  correct  m  that  of  1615. 
New  editioni  in  Migna's  Palrol.  Grac.  viila.  xliv-xlvl 
(P«r.  1846)  .  also  by  Oehler  (Hal.  S«K.  IBBJ  «q.).  Tbe 
oration  against  Ariaa  and  Saltellius,  and  that  against 
the  Hacedonians,  ia  in  Mai'a  Script.  Ytl.  tuna  coll. 
Tol.  vIJi,  and  in  vat.  iv  oT  the  Xava  Palnim  Bibliothtca 
(tlom.  1S47).  Caillier  gives  a  long  cBtalogue  of  tbe 
tfparaft  editiona  of  Grc^^ory's  writings  in  Hitt.  GM- 
rale  dti  Auteari  S^rei,  vi,'l19  sq.  (Pari*,  1860).  Re- 
cent iwuM  are,  (ireyoriaa  Njssenua,  DiaL  dt  anima 
Kt  remrrrctiont,  ei.  KraUnger  (Leip«.ltl37.  8vd);  Ont- 
lima  Cateeliel.  ed.  Krabinger  (Munich,  1838,  8vd):  Ora- 
tiimet  de  Fncationt.  edit.  Krabin^r  (Ijndahut,  1840, 
8vo).  See  Du)^d,  Etd.  Wrileri,  cent,  iii ;  Hook,  Eccl. 
Stag.  vol.  T ;  Neander,  Ch.  Ifiilory,  ii,  413  Bq. ;  Lard- 
ner.  Wort*,  v,  295  sq. ;  Cave,  Bill.  LU.  i.  249 ;  Tille- 
monl,  Mtmnira,  t.  ix ;  Rupp,  Grtgor'i  mm  A5iMa  Lebai 
imd  .Iftiiuaiget  (Leipa.  1834,  8vo) ;  Heyns,  fiupudirio 
de  (7rejor»jN^iM>K>(Leyden,1836,4to);  Itoefer.jVow. 
Biog.  Gtnirak,  xxi,  846 :  Falirielus,  BM.  Grata,  will. 
Harlei,  ix,98i  'Babtiaga,  Kirckt  Ck'itti  in  Biograph. 
i,  3,  275 ;  Mdllei,  Grtg.  Nytt.  doelri'Miit  dt  komiTOi  no- 
mra,  etc.  (H.lle,  1864). 

OregoriiM  SyracuaaniM  (firegorf  af  Skilf. 
mud  •nmamed  Asbestab),  wa«  born  about  820,  and  be- 
came biabop  of  Syracoie  about  34G.  [n  conieqaauce,  < 
it  ia  ■aid,of  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  he  went  toCon- 
BtaulinopU  soon  after  his  appointment,  for  he  via  there 
in  847,  whan  Ignatius  was  chmen  patriarch.  Gregory 
liad  strenuously  opposed  this  election,  and  he  then  re- 
tired with  tome  otber  prelate),  who,  tailing  hia  part,  i 


■1  it  is  full  of  credulity  in  narration :  It  beglu  at  tbe 
creation,  and  cuniea  down  to  hia  own  times  (Paris,  1552^ 
iJatll.Hvo,  15GBj  Paris.  1610,  8vd  ;  but  tba  best  edition 
is  that  edited  by  Du  Cheane  in  his  Script.  Fnno.  torn. 
i,  Paris,  1686).  He  vrote  also  Miraalonm  libri  m 
(arvm  B<.oti  n/  Miraela),  of  which  the  jfrif  a 


of  the 


primi 
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n,  deputed  Gregory  in  a  council  held  at  CoDStanti- 
Dnplo  in  864,  under  tlie  plea  of  prodiKBcy.  Tbe  depo- 
sition waa  conllrmed  by  pope  Benedict  III.  When 
rbutina  took  the  place  of  Ignatius,  who  waa  deposed  in 
858,  he  caused  lilniself  to  be  consecrated  by  Gregory, 
thus  openly  recogniain^  bb  ecclesiastical  character  in 
spile  of  hi)  deposition.  They  were  both  anathema- 
tiled  by  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  863,  and  thus  the 
Bchitm  between  the  two  churches  waa  completed.  Un- 
der these  clrcnmstances,  the  accnsation  of  immorality 
preferred  against  Gregory  l<y  Roman  Catholic  writers 
Is  to  be  received  with  great  caution.  I'hotias  appoint- 
ed him  bishop  ot  Nicxa  in  llithynia  in  878.  He  died 
about  880.  Some  have  considered  him  as  the  "  &re- 
goHat  architpucoput  S-ci!iv"  mentioned  by  Atlatiiu 
{Oe  Metkadioran  Scriptii,  in  the  Omviriam  dectm  Vir. 
ginvni  Sli  iSttkodU  itarlgru,  Rome,  1636)  as  having 
written  an  "Oratia  Imgii  M  5.  ifrlhodiitm."  See 
Hongitor,  BiblioAeai  Sieah,  i,  263;  Cave,  Uiil.  IM. 
a,  40,  T6 1  Jager,  I/bloirr  Jt  Pintiia,  i,  1 ;  ii ;  Smith, 
IHel.  of  Gr.  ond  Horn.  Biog.  and  .Vglh.  ii,  810 ;  Hoafer, 
JVoiw.  Biog.  Geninile,  xxi,  877. 

Otagorius  TiiTonensU  CGngarj  of  Toun),  an 
■mlnent  prelate  and  scholar  of  the  fith  century,  call- 
«d  "  the  father  oF  French  hl'tory,"  was  Jwra  of  a 
Boble  family  in  Auvcrgne,  A.D.  610.  educated  by  bis 
Dncla,  tbe  bishop  n(  Clermont.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  569,  and  bishop  of  Tours  573.  He  waa  atrenu- 
OQB  in  upbolding  tbe  orthodo:c  fBlth,Bnd,  though  twen- 
ty-two veara  a  biabop.  he  was  only  flfty-flve  rears 
old  »hen  be  died,  A.D.  695.  He  waa  a  man  of  active 
mind  and  habit*,  and  much  engaged  In  the  theoloElcal 
diapntea  of  the  time.  Hia  itreat  work,  Amtalrt  Fnm- 
oomt  (^ilitloiy  o/Ae  Frock),  Is  a<  barbarom  in  atyle 


'  CbrisUans  as  well  ai  ofChrist;  tbeaecond,  themiraclaa 
I  of  St.  Justin  1  tbe/ukr  next,  the  miracles  of  St.lIarUa 
I  of  Tours;  the  »«™rt,  the  Uvea  of  acme  monks,  and  an 
'  account  of  the  Seven  Sleepen.  While  these  writlngi 
,  show  an  honest  simplicity  on  the  part  of  Oregon-,  they 
manifest  also  his  excessive  credulity.  Tha  best  edi- 
tion of  hit  collected  worka  is  Grtg.  Opera,  ed.  Ramari 
(Paris,  169B,  fol.).  The  HiMloHa  fnoKonm  it  girw 
in  the  Bib.  Mar.  PatriJ.  vol,  il,  in  Perti,  if<mammla 
(UnHoniir  Aulnrica,  In  a  new  German  venion,  KinU. 
GiKMrlUe  d.  >Vintoi  (WUcibure  1863,  IBmo),  and  by 
Gicaebrecht  (IBeri.  1861,  2  vols.).  See  LObell,  Oregor. 
V.  To»rt  uad  lant  ^eit  (Leips.  1886, 8va ;  2d  edit.  1867); 
Kries,  de  Grtg.  Turon.  vita  el  tcriplU  (Viat.  1SS9,  8vo) ; 
Hoabeim,  Chirck  Hittarg,  cent,  vi,  pt.  ii,  cb.  ii,  note 
42;  Clarke,  .Succcn.  8(ier«I  LiteroArre,  il,  844 ;  Ne.n- 
<ler,a.£r^.Tol.iiiiDupin,£ccfu.  irri(er(,t,v.;  Hitt. 
Liu.  de  la  Frana,  Ui,  372 ;  Uoefer,  fioue.  Biog.  Gtrntr. 
xxi,86«. 

OregOllUB  OF  Aruenia  (Gregory  IBaninalor; 
Greek  Fhotiita,  Armenian  Lutaaorick),  first  bishop  of 
Armenia  and  apostle  of  Christianity  in  that  country 
(3d  cenluiy).  Others  had  preached  there  before  hinj, 
but  he  waa  the  first  to  organlie  Christianity  thorough- 
ly. Accurate  information  about  him  is  wanting.  The 
Bollandiats  (Jcfa  SaiKtoram,  September,  vol.  viii)  give 
a  life  of  him  prolestedly  written  by  his  contemporary, 
Agathangelua,  but  it  is  clearly  spurious.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  Homiliea,  which  have  been  published 
by  the  MekbiUrists  (Venice,  1B87).  His  name  ia  held 
in  Just  veneration  In  the  Eaatem  churches,  and  he  is 
also  a  taint  In  tba  Roman  Calendar,  Sept.  30.  The 
United  Armenians  in  Constantinople  claim  to  possess 
hia  relics,  which  in  August,  1863,  were  transferred 
from  one  church  to  another. — Hoefer,  Nomidlf  Biogr. 
Ginh-alt,  xxi,  868  (where  tha  traditional  account  Is 
fully  given);  Ma9haim,CiliircA.Bije0rj,  ii.  226;  Malan, 
Life  and  Timti  of  Gregory  lllatmnalor  (London,  1868). 
See  Abhenia. 

Orogoilll*  OF  BxncA,  bishop  of  Illiberis  (Elvira 
in  tba  ancient  Batica,  now  Andslutla),  1th  ceotnry. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Chronicoa,  anno  371)  as 
a  yigoroua  opponent  of  the  Ariant,  who  persecuted  him, 
and  strove,  but  without  success,  to  drive  him  from  hia 
see,  Gregory  wrote  several  works,  and  among  them 
a  treatise  de  Fide,  which  Jerome  styles  tl^aat  libellMt, 
The  treatise  de  Fide  cotitra  Arianat,  which  Is  given  as 
Gregory's  in  some  editions  of  the  fathers,  ia  by  Faua- 
tinut  Iq.  v.). — Tlllemont,  Memeiret,  x,  727. 

Gregory  or  Heihhcbo,  one  of  the  boldest  op- 
ponents of  papal  encroachments  in  his  time,  was  born 
at  WOrtburg  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 
He  studied  in  the  Unlvenity  of  Wttriburg,  and  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  about  1430.  We  next  find  him  at 
the  Coancil  of  Basle  in  company  with  £naas  Sylvius 
(afterwards  pope  Pius  II),  who,  as  appears  from  bia 
letter  to  Heimburg  in  Goldast's  Monarckia  S.  Rom. 
Imperii  (vol,  II,  p.  1632  sq.),  folly  appreciated  the  char- 
acter and  talents  of  his  eolleagne.  fneas  took  Greg- 
ory as  his  secretary,  and  the  two  oppoaed  very  sue- 
ceasfully  the  papal  encraachments  on  the  domain  of 
tha  temporal  power.  Heimburg,  however,  soon  re- 
tired to  Nnremberg,  where  he  was  elected  syndic,  and 
acquired  such  reputation  that  all  important  qnestiona 
in  clvU  or  ecclestastical  law  were  referred  to  his  arbl- 
ttation.  Hia  relations  with  .Aneaa  Sylvius  changed 
in  proportion  as  the  latter  roaa  in  the  Chnrch,  and 
when  he  waa  finally  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
trUmS*  found  tbemaelvea  in  cmnplsta  oppoaitlon  to 
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tach  oU»r.  When  pops  Eagine  IT  dapoicil  Thso- 
(loric,  anhbiahop  of  Cologne,  >nd  Jacob,  sTchbUhop 
of  Ttstu,  on  account  of  tbe  firmneu  with  wblch  tbejr 
citrieil  out  tbe  principles  of  tbe  Coancil  of  Bisle,  the ' 
(ni-Diau  electora  irot  Heimbarg  at  Che  bead  ot  a  depu- 
tatloD  to  tbe  pope.  He  spoke  coarageoual/  against 
tbe  uaurpuliona  of  tbe  Roman  see.  Engene  answered 
that  he  would  send  an  answer  "worthy  of  hlmaetf." 
This  aniwor  did  not  satisfy  tbe  deputation,  and,  on 
their  relam  to  Fmnkfort,  they  gave  an  unfavorable 
accoDtit  of  their  mission,  while  Gregory,  about  the 
same  time,  wrote  his  moit  remarkable  works  against 
the  pspaey,  entitled  Adtaomlio  tie  mjaitii  murpiilioti- 
ibui  Paparam  Ron,  ad  Imperalora,  rrgri  ft  priaapa 
Ckriilianoi,  iht  Cmfutatio  Prinatut  I'apti  (in  Goldast. 
Monanhia  S,  Rom.  Imperii,  i,  6DT).  In  tbb  work  be 
censures  the  usurpations  of  Ibe  papacy  in  tbe  stronge^ 
terms,  substantiating  his  reprouft  by  Scripture  and 
history.  Gregory  then  entered  the  service  of  the 
i;rand  duke  Sigiamnnd  of  Austria,  and  in  this  position 
continued  to  urge  war 'against  the  papacy,  soon  after 
rsproMuted  by  Fius  11.  Tbe  latter,  when  ascending 
tbe  papal  chair,  had  farmed  tbe  plan  of  engaffing  Ger- 

log  of  tbe  German  princes  at  Msntua.  Heimliurg  ap- 
peared at  it  as  rflpr^sentatire  of  SIgismund,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  project  of  Pins,  who  noi'cr  for- 
gave liim  for  it.  He  soon  found  an  opportunity  for 
revtn^.  Cardinal  Nicholas,  of  Cusa,  also  s  former 
friend  of  Heimburg,  was  appirinted  bishop  of  Briien, 
aguinst  tbe  wishes  of  Sigismund.  DiSL-allies  arose 
between  them,  and  Sl^smund  look  the  bishop  prison- 
er. Pius  II  immediately  (Juno  J,  1460)  eicommuni- 
cated  the  grand  duke,  who  appealed  to  a  general  coun- 
cil by  tbe  intermediation  of  Gregory,  Aug.  13, 1460  (see 
Goldast,  as  above,  ii,  1576),  and  caused  the  appeal  to 
b«  posted  on  the  door  of  a  number  of  churches  through- 
out Italy.  Gregory  of  Heimburg  posted  it  himself  on 
the  doors  ot  the  church  in  Florence,  and  was  imme- 
diately excommunicated  also.  Pius  II  even  sent  a 
brief  to  the  magistrates  of  Horemberg,  OcL  18, 1460, 
demanding  that  Gregory  shonld  be  secured  at  any  cost. 
The  Utter  appealed  to  a  future  council  (ree  Goldast,  aa 
above,  p.  1692),  showing  bow  the  pope  abused  his  pow- 
er, and  strongly  defending  tbe  proposition  Ibata  coun- 
cil is  superior  to  Ibe  pope,  and  that  therefore  an  ap- 
peal to  a  general  council  is  lognl.  The  apostolic  refer- 
endary, Theodorus  Lillus,  bishop  of  Fcltri,  wrote  a 
refntntion  of  Gregory's  appeal  (Goldast,  p.  1595),  but 
the  latter  answered  bim  trinmpbantlv  in  bis  Apologia 
contra  delractaliofui  il  blatpltrmiai  fhiod.  Lalii  (Gol- 
dast, p.  1461).  Against  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  whom  ha  ac- 
cused of  having  doserted  fala  (brmer  principlDs,  ho 
wrote  >  vigorous  attack  in  his  Imectiva  in  Revtr.  Pa^ 
trtm,  Dom.  A'icoltum  de  Cvta  (Goldast,  p,  1616).  In 
(he  mean  lime,  Dietbcr,  archbishop  of  Henti,  had  also 
been  arbitrarily  deposed  by  Pius  II  in  1461,  when  hard- 
ly installed  in  office ;  Gregory  of  Heimburg  imme- 
diately took  up  his  dofflnce,  but  he  soon  fbund  bimself 
entirely  unsupported.  Sigismund  made  his  peace  with 
Pius  by  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  and 
obtained  absolution  in  ]464j  Diether  submitted  to  the 
pope,  and  renounced  bis  archbisbopric.  Gregorj-  then 
rstired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  continued  to  make  war 
against  tbe  pope  under  the  protection  of  G«orge  Po- 
dlebnd,  for  whom  he  wrote  several  controversial  ea. 
Mfl  ^n  E^schenlfir,  Geich,  f«i  Bmlaii,  pub.  by  Ko- 
niwh.  Brcslau,  1827).  After  tho  death  of  his  protector 
he  Axed  bis  residence  at  Dresden,  and.  by  tbe  media- 
tion of  duke  Albert,  obtained  alisolution  from  pope 
Si«tua  IV  in  147!.  He  soon  afterwards  died  (Aug. 
117S),  and  was  bnried  in  the  Church  of  Sophia,  in 
Dreeden.  His  collected  works  were  published  under 
the  title  Scr^ila  ntrctua  jmlitiwfue  ptoia,  ex  miam- 
scWptH  luriojirimuin  ervfa  (KrcfL  1608).  See  Hagen, 
in  the  Zf^tKlri/lSnipa  (Heidelberg.  18S9, 11,  414  sq.) ; 
VUaM)a,S^fimat9rm  vot  d.Beforntatioti  (Hamburg, 
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IMl,  i,  SIS  sq.).— Heriog,  Btal-EHeftioiiiJtt,  -.-,  S(7; 
Biockhana,  Grtgor  van  Brimiary  (Leipa.  ISbl). 

OTBgOiy,  the  patriareb  of  tbe  Bohemian  Brctfareo. 
Among  the  eamest-minded  Hnsait«  oflh*  Caliztni 
party,  which  began,  about  1453,  to  form  around  Kuky- 
can,    elected   but   never    consecrated   archbiabop   at 

on  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  the  most  procniiieBC 
was  Gregory,  summned  "tbe  Patriarch."  The  tlaie 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  aoi 
of  a  Bohemian  knigbt,  and  the  nephew  of  Rokyean, 
whose  sbter  was  bis  mother.  Disappointed  in  his  an- 
cle, who  was  not  m  illing  to  be  a  reformer  practicallr, 
however  much  he  theorized  on  the  subject,  be  mind, 
with  a  number  of  his  friends,  to  the  baronv  of  Lititi, 
and  tliere  {bunded  in  1457  tbe  Church  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  or  Cnloi  Fralrun.  Accepting  no  ac- 
desiastical  office  in  the  same,  be  remained  merely  a 
lay  elder,  but  was  the  life  aud  toul  of  tbe  organiia- 
tion.  In  its  interests  he  wiole  and  published  many 
lettera,  doctrinal  treatises,  and  apologetic  works,  near- 
ly all  of  which  have  perished.  His  doctrinal  tcndeo- 
cies  were  derived  mainly  from  Peter  Chelricky,  ■  Bo- 
hemian  writer,  who  inveighed  with  alem  rigor,  (roa 
out  of  an  isolated  retreat,  against  tbe  onrmpttieas  ofthat 
age.  (For  psrticnlars  about  Chelcicky,  see  Gillette  s 
article  on  the  Taborilu  and  lit  Germ  ofrkr  Maratiai 
Charck,  in  the  PrabgUrian  Ktattt  ot  July,  18ft4.)  Id 
consequence,  his  views  of  Christian  discipline  grew  to 
be  extreme,  and  more  tban  puritanical.  Thr*e  be 
Impressed  upon  the  Church.  Some  of  their  most  sa- 
lient points  were  the  following:  men  of  rank  mast 
strip  themselves  of  the  same,  and  l»y  down  evoy 
worldlv  office,  before  they  can  be  received  into  the 
Church :  no  member  is  allowed  to  go  to  Uw,  or  to  to- 
tify  before  a  civil  court ;  judicial  oaths  arc  fotbiddes ; 
no  member  may  keep  an  inn,  or  engage  In  any  trade 
calculated  to  advance  luxury.  His  object  waa  to  pre- 
serve tbe  Church  unspotted  from  the  world,  amid  the 
fearful  degeneracy  which  prevailed.  At  the  time  af 
bis  death,  which  occurred  in  1479,  at  BrandeLi,  on  the 

,  Adler,  in  Bohemia,  these  and  other  similar  regulatiaM 
were  In  full  force.  Twenty-one  yean  later,  howaver, 
in  1494,  they  were  formally  abrogated,  and  a  more  lit>- 
eral  policy  was  introduced.  In  tbe  first  penerwtioo 
(14G1)  whicb  came  upon  the  Brethren,  Gngary  was 

I  frightfully  tortured  on  the  rack.— Psbcky'a  Grtlict^ 
ron  fiMaien,  vol.  vi,  cb.  vli,  which  WDi^  derJa  thtf 
Gregory  was  the  nephew  of  Rokycan  ;  Giltdtly'*  C* 
KiidUe  der  BUtmiidHsi  BrOdtr,  vol,  i,  cb.  i^i ;  Ci*- 
ger's  Gttciieitt  dtr  alle*  BrBderiirrht,  vol.  i,  ch.  i- 
iii ;  Benham's  .A'oCss  on  lie  Origin  and  Epitctpett  r^lhr 
Bohmiait  BrOkren,  p.  1-lSO.     (E.  de  S.) 

Qregory,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  bom  at 
CalovrlU  (Arcadia)  about  1740,  He  studied  in  tht 
schools  ot  Diniitiana  (Morea),  Alboi,  Patmoa,  at 
Smyrna;  rnlered  tho  Church,  and,  after  lieiDg  esc- 
cessively  ordained  deacon  and  prieM,  was,  while  yet 
quits  a  j-oung  man.  appointed  metiopolitaa  of  ^nyr- 
nt.  Most  of  the  ohurchee  of  the  diocese  were  id  rw- 
ins.and  tho  Turks  opposed  their  recloration.  i-et  h«  UK- 
ceeded  in  fitting  some  for  divine  worship,  and  eiKleBred 
bimself  greatly  to  the  Greek  population  by  hla  aeal 
and  virtues.  In  1T95  be  wan  appointed  patriarch  «f 
Constantinople.  When  the  expedition  of  NapoIcoD  I 
against  Egypt  took  place,  the  Turks  accused  Gregsry 
of  Ikvoring  the  French,  and  deposed  bIm.  He  with- 
drew to  a  convent  on  Maunt  Atbos,  wbere  he  bafied 
himself  not  only  in  writing  reliinens  books,  bat  la 
learning  the  art  of  printing.  Being  aoon  after  reap- 
pointed patriarch,  he  established  a  priBting-olBc«  in 
the  episcopal  palace.  His  dntiea  were  intennpted  bv 
tbe  political  revolutions  of  1808,  when  be  wudepowl 
un  a  charge  of  favoring  Snasla.  He  bad  finally  been 
reappointed  a  third  time  patriarch,  when  the  invanesi 
of  tlie  Panublan  provinces  by  Yptilmti  Id  ItSI  M 
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to  the  riling  of  the  Gncki.    ConatsDtinople  wh  their 

fluppoHd  Bim,  and  it  wu  TumDTed  that  the  Greeks  of 
that  city  vDold  ia»,  murder  the  inltaii,  and  reatore 
the  throne  of  CornUntine.  The  Turkieh  aoldieiy  were 
daily  killing  the  Greeks  in  the  atreeti  of  Constsiitino- 
ple,  and  the  patrian^h^s  palace  was  pointed  at  aa  the 
Meenal  where  Chilttiins  kept  their  amniunitian.  The 
poaitioo  of  the  Greek  clergy,  in  view  of  tbie  revolu- 
tion, which  announced  itself  as  a  religious  one,  became 
a»i)y  mora  critical.  Gregory,  following  the  traditions 
of  his  Church,  which  had  always  enjoined  obedience 
lo  the  temporal  powers,  excommanicated  the  leaden 
of  the  insurrection.  He  was  intrusted  witli  the  custo- 
dy of  the  Morouei  family,  the  head  of  which  had  been 
killed  as  an  insurgent.  The  priest  to  whose  charge 
Gtegor}'  committed  them  allowed  them  to  escape,  and 
Tram  that  moment  Gregory  foresaw  the  fate  wiiich 
awaited  him.  Pressed  to  fly  by  his  friends,  he  refused 
to  leave  his  post,  and  on  Easter  celebrated  public  wor- 
ship with  all  the  fpleador  and  solemnity  habitual  on 
that  occasion  among  Eastern  Christians.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  leaving  the  church,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
D  few  hours  later  hanged  in  front  of  the  church  as  an 
origioBtor  of  the  insurrection.  The  chief  members  of 
the  iynod  shared  hia  Cite,  or  were  thrown  into  pris- 
on. After  remaining  on  the  gallows  fur  three  days 
the  body  of  the  ptriarch  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
the  Jews,  but  was  taken  oat,  put  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
and  sent  to  Odessa,  where  it  was  buried  wih  great 
pomp,  June  28.  He  compiled  a  Greek  Lexicon,  of 
which,  however,  only  two  volumes  have  appeared 
(Constantinople,  1»1»).  See  ConiUntin  (Economoa, 
Orainm /miebre  da  patriarcht  Grfgaire;  Pouquerille, 
aiit,  de  la  Riginermiai  c/o  ia  Grecf.— Hoefer,  NouT. 
Biog.  Gaiiralr,  xxi,  884  sq. 

Oregory  I,  Pope,  commonly  called  GnEOOttv  -ntr. 
Cheat,  great-graml child  of  pope  Felix  II,  was  imrn  nt 
Rome  aboDt  Ml.  Having  received  an  education  suit- 
Bble  to  bis  rank,  he  liecame  a  member  of  the  senate, 
•nd  Riled  other  employments  in  the  state.     The  en>- 

Kome  (A.D.  673).  This  office  he  quitted  won  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  immense  wealth,  the  greater  psrt  of  which  he 
devoted  to  the  esUblishment  of  monasteries,  six  of 
which  be  fbunded  in  Sicily,  and  one  at  Rome,  dedica- 

was  soon  ofler  ordained  a  deacon.  I'elagius  II  sent 
him  (about  A.D.  57X)  as  hie  nuncio  to  ConsUnlinople 

■ted  by  the  ordination  of  the  pope  without  the  impe- 
rial consent.  He  succeeded  in  his  misniun.  On  liis 
return  be  assamed  the  giivemment  of  his  own  monas- 
tery of  SL  Andrew,  and  at  the  same  time  was  secreta- 
ry to  the  pope.  On  the  death  of  Pelagiaa,  Gregory 
was  chosen  pope  by  the  cleriij'  and  the  people,  end, 
much  against  bis  will,  this  election  was  conHrmed  by 
the  emperor  Maurice  (A.D.  bW).  Ho  waa  installed  as 
pope  Sept.  B,  695. 

Ko  sooner  was  the  ordination  completed  than,  ac- 
cording to  cnstom.  the  new  pope  drew  up  his  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  sent  it  to  the  other  patriarch*,  vil.  to 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioeh, 
■nd  Jerusalem.      In  this  confescion  lie  profewed  to  re- 
ceive the  four  Gospels,  the  flrst  four  Councils,  to  rever- 
ence the  flftb,  and  to  condemn  the  Three  Chapters.    He 
adds,  ^*  Whoever  presumes  to  loosen  the  persons  whom 
the  connciis  have  bound,  or  to  bind  those  wliom  the 
councils  have  loosened,  destroys  himself  and  not  thi 
Thus  is  it  apparent  that  even  in  the  6(h  century 
authority  of  the  councils  was  equal  to  that  uf  the 
Scriptures.     His  flnt  object  after  his  promotion  was 
the  better  regulation  of  bis  own  see  and  bouseh  ' 
and  especially  of  the   Sicilian  churches,  which 
Council  of  Nice  bad  placed  more  immritiately  ut 
the  see  of  Rome  than  any  others:  the  African  Di 
tlati  and  Manichoans  also  claimed  his  attention, 
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the  Jews  experienced  some  degree  of  favor  from  him. 
He  assisted  Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Longobaids,  in 
converting  that  people  to  Uie  Cathcdic  Gutb.  He  like- 
wise tent  miaaionaries  into  Sardinia,  and  zealously 
supported  the  mission  to  England  to  bring  the  British 
into  relations  with  Rome.  It  was  previous  to  hia  ei- 
alution  to  the  pontifical  chair  that,  seeing  one  day  in 
the  slave-market  at  Rome  some  Anglo-Saxon  children 
exposed  for  sale,  and  being  struck  by  their  comely  ap- 
pearance, he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed.  "They  would 
be  indeed  not  AngU,  hnt  angels,  if  they  were  Chria- 
tians,"  and  from  that  time  he  engaged  his  predecessor, 
PeUgiuB,  to  send  missionarit         ----- 
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luooaly  for  the  restoration  of  clerical  discipline. 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  riveted  upon  the  Rom- 
ish system  by  the  measures  taken  by  Gregory.  His 
course  of  action  invariabiy  was  directed  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Roman  see ;  and,  in  fact,  he  was  the 
tiither  of  tbe  medissval  Roman  system.  He  held  mo- 
nastic Institutions  in  great  favor,  made  strict  rules 
concerning  them,  and  granted  them  special  privileges. 
This  feature  of  hia  career  gained  liim  the  title  of  ptUer 
monacAomm.  One  of  the  marked  events  of  hia  pon- 
titicate  was  his  contest  with  John,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  assumed  the  title  of  (Ecumenical, 
or  universal  Bishop  (A.D.  69S),  which  Gregory  called 
"  proud,  heretical,  blaspbemoue,  antichristian,  and  di- 
abuUcal"  (£'/iu'.  t>,  IS),  and  assumed  to  himself,  in  op- 
position, the  title  of  "Servant  of  Servants"  {Serma 
sermram  Domini),  "  Whom  do  you  imitate,"  saya  ha, 
addreasing  the  patriarch,  "  in  assuming  that  arrogant 
title?  Whom  hut  him  who,  swelled  with  pride,  ex- 
alted himself  above  so  many  legions  of  angela,  his 
equals,  that  he  might  be  subject  to  none,  and  all  might 
be  subject  to  him?"  It  was  then,  in  the  opinion  of 
Gregory,  imitating  Lucifer  for  any  bishnpto  exalt  him- 
self above  hia  bretliren,  and  to  pretend  that  all  other 
bishops  were  subject  lo  him,  himself  being  subject  to 
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selves,  though  heads  of  particular  congregations  or 
charcbea,  were  nevertlicless  members  of  the  Church 
universal,  and  none  of  them  ever  pretended  to  l>o  the 
head  of  the  whole  Church,  or  to  have  power  and  au- 
thor!^ orer  the  whole  Church,  that  lieing  peculiar  to 
Christ  alone.  This  agrees  with  what  be  had  said  be- 
fore, addressing  himself  lo  liie  patrinrch,  vii.  "If 
none  of  the  apostles  would  be  called  universal,  what 
will  you  answer  on  the  last  day  to  Christ,  tlie  bead  of 
the  Church  univeraal  ?  You  who,  by  arrogating  that 
name,  strive  to  subject  all  bis  membera  to  youraelf?" 
For  it  was  not  tbe  bare  title  of  univeraal  bishop  that 
thus  alarmed  Gregory,  but  the  oniveraal  power  and 
authority  which  he  apprehended  his  rival  aimed  at  in 
assuming  that  title.  Gregory  adds:  "tint  this  ia  the 
time  which  Christ  himself  foretold ;  the  earth  is  now 
laid  waste  and  destroyed  with  the  plague  and  the 
sword;  all  things  that  have  been  predicted  are  now 
accomplished ;  tbe  king  of  pride,  that  ia  Antichrist,  is 
at  hand ;  and  what  I  dread  to  say,  an  army  of  prieala 
is  ready  to  receive  him ;  for  they  who  were  chosen  to 
point  out  to  others  the  way  of  humility  and  meekness 
are  themselvsa  now  become  the  alavea  of  pride  and 
amiiition."  Here  Gregory  treats  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople as  the  fbrerunner  of  Antichrist  (at  taUng 
upon  him  the  title  of  uniTeraal  bishop.  ,  > 
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In  tbe  year  696,  Gtegoiy  >ent  Augiutine,  abbot  of  i 
bia  owD  mODutery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  to  convert  I 
tbo>«  of  tbe  English  who  yet  remuned  beatbena.  and  i 
under  his  ausplcea  Cbriitianit;  waa  eatabliibed  in  the 

northern  parts  of  the  island.     See  Aogdbtikej  and 

In  several  contests  wllb  tlie  emperor  Maurice,  Greg- 
ory avowed  bis  obLiga^on  lo  submit  in  temporal  qaes- 
tions  (o  the  imperial  commands.  There  was  a  long 
ttep  to  take  between  Gregory  I  and  Gregory  VII. 
See  PAPAcr.  In  the  year  601  the  centurion  Pbocas 
rebelled  against  Maurice,  slew  him  and  hia  family 
atrociously,  and  uiutped  the  throne.  "Never,"  says 
Mnimbourg,  "was  there  a  more  inCimous  tyrant  than 
this  wicked  man"  (Hill,  da  Fonlif.  cU  Si.  (Jregotre,  p. 
1T9,  IBl),  The  greatest  sUia  upon  the  pontllicau  of 
Gr^^ry  is  tbat,  instead  of  hurling  his  papal  anathemas 
against  Phocae,  be  flattered  tbe  murderer,  and  pruUed 
God  for  his  accession  to  the  tiirone.  "The  Almighty 
has  chosen  ynu  and  pat  you  on  tbe  throne  to  banish 
by  Tour  merciful  disposition  all  our  grlefk.  .  .  .  Let 
the  beavena  rejoice ;  let  the  earth  leap  for  joy.  .  .  ." 

in  Gregory's  liebalf  that  Maurice  had  sided  against  Che 
pope  in  his  dl<pates  with  tha  patriarch  of  Conttantino- 
[>U.  Fhocaa,  in  return,  established  the  luprrmars  of 
the  Bee  of  Rome  over  all  other  sees. 

The  last  j'ears  of  Grej^ry'a  life  were  passed  in  great 
suffering  from  gout  and  other  diaeaeea,  Ijut  he  retained 


a,  by  continnal  InterDooiM,  we  lat 


It  pass  into  oar  bebig,  the  confidence 
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tradktiona.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  kindi 
of  indomitable  energy,  and  determined  will.  His  life 
M««  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  papal  see, 
which,  in  bis  mind,  were  identical  with  (he  interests 
of  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ  If  ho  did  not,  as  has  been 
charged,  bom  the  Palatine  libraiy,  be  despised  and 
disci^an  tens  need  classical  learning.  His  special  at- 
WnliOB  was  given  to  the  Roman  liturgy;  he  reformed 
the  Saeramenlary  of  Gelasius,  and  put  the  order  of  tbe 
tna^s  (Canon  mtus)  very  nearly  into  tbe  shape  in 
which  it  now  exists.  See  Mass.  Besides  other  leu 
important  ceremonies,  added  to  the  public  fbrms  of 
prayer,  be  made  It  his  chief  care  to  reform  the  psalmo- 
dy, being  excessively  fond  of  sacred  mnsic.  He  ar- 
ranged and  improved  the  chants  in  UK,  and  composed 
others  for  the  psalms,  the  hymns,  the  prayers,  the 
verses,  tbe  canticles,  the  lessons,  tbe  epistles,  the  gos- 
pels, the  prefaces,  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  He  like- 
wise instituted  an  academy  fur  cbanlen,  for  all  the 
clerks,  as  fur  aa  tho  deacons  exclusively  i  be  gave 
them  lessona  h'unself ;  and  the  bed  in  which  he  contin- 
ued to  chant  in  tbe  midst  of  his  last  illness  was  pre- 
lerved  with  great  veneration  in  the  palace  of  St.  John 
I^teran  for  a  long  time,  together  with  the  whip  with 
which  be  used  to  threaten  the  young  clerk«  and  sing- 
ing-boys when  they  sang  out  of  tuns.     See  Greoo- 

In  rhroto!^  Gregory  was  a  moderate  Augostlnian  : 
he  lield  to  predestination,  but  not  an  unconditional 
predestination.  He  held  also  to  the  value  of  good 
works  and  penance  aa  restoratives ;  and.  In  fact,  be  fur- 
nished a  basis  for  the  later  system  of  works  of  auper- 
erogatlon,  etc.  He  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  of  tbe  modem  Bomish  doc- 
trlnea  of  Masses  and  Transuhstantialion.  Tbe  better 
side  of  his  life  and  character  is  set  forth  strikingly  by 
Neander  In  bis  DrnkaurSqleittn.  Tbe  following  ex- 
tract will  show  how  far  later  bishops  of  Rome  have 
wandered  fhim  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  ones  as  to  tbe 
use  of  tha  Scriptures;  "It  was  Gregory's  strenuous 
endeavor  to  extend  tba  stady  of  tbe  Soriptnres  among 
the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He  saya  in  a  sarmon,  'As 
we  aee  the  face  of  strangers,  and  know  not  their  hearts 
until  these  are  opened  to  us  by  confidential  inlerct 
so,  if  only  the  hbtory  be  regarded  In  the  i 
word,  notbinK  slw  Bppean  to  US  but  the  (mtwaid 


nahles  ns  lo  penetrate  into  ita  Bpmt.' 
'Often,'  be  observes  elsewhere,  'when  we  do  anma 
thing,  we  believe  it  to  be  meritocions.  But  if  we  re- 
turn to  tba  word  of  God,  and  underFtand  tta  aabline 
teaching,  we  perceive  how  fkr  behind  perfection  wa 
Btaiid.'  A  bishop  whom  Gregory  advised  to  study  Uu 
Scriptures  had  excused  himself  on  the  plea  ttuit  tbe 
troullea  of  the  times  would  not  permit  him  to  read. 
Gregory  showed  him  the  barrenness  of  this  exeoaa, 
referring  him  to  Rom.  j^v,  i.  >ir,'  be  replwd,  'Iba 
boly  Scripture  is  written  tor  our  consolation,  we  should 
read  it  more  the  mora  we  feel  oppressed  by  the  bordeB 
of  the  times' "  (Neander,  IS^  n  Dark  Fiaat,  N.  T. 
p.  137). 

Gregory  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Hb  iMfen 
amount  to  eight  hundred  and  forty ;  and  beaule*  then 
be  wrote  a  CamneiU  on  lit  Book  of  Job,  eompriafd  in 
thirty-six  books;  a  Faitaml,  or  a  treatise  on  tha  da- 
tiea  of  a  pastor,  consisting  of  four  parte,  and,  m  it 
were,  of  four  different  treatises;  twenty-two  l/ortiSa 
on  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  forty  HoniUn  on  tbe  Gospels, 
and  four  boohs  of  Dialognrl.  Tbe  Comment  on  the 
Book  of  Job  ia  commonly  styled  Gregnry'a  Momli  if 
Jab  (Morslia),  tieing  rather  a  collection  of  moral  prin- 
ciples than  an  exposition  of  the  text.  It  is  traniLiinl 
into  Engliah  ia  the  libmrf  o/ Ike  Fatktr,  (Osford.  4 
vols.  8vo).  Tbat  work  and  the  Pastoral  were  ancietit- 
ly,  and  still  ore,  reckoned  among  tbe  best  writings  of 
the  later  lathers.  "The  PaUoral,  in  particular,  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  Ibc'Gallican  Chnrvh  that 
all  bishops  were  obliged  by  tbe  canons  of  that  Church 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  and  punctually 
to  observe  the  rules  it  contained ;  nay,  to  remind  then 
of  that  obligation,  it  was  delivered  into  their  hands  at 
the  time  of  their  ordination.  As  for  the  dialoKoes, 
they  are  fliled  with  alleged  miraclea  and  (lories  *d 
grossly  absurd  and  fabuloua  that  it  would  be  a  redec- 
tion  on  (he  nnderatanding  and  good  sense  of  this  ireit 
pope  to  think  that  be  really  believed  them ;  (he  nther 
as  for  many  of  them  he  had  no  better  voncben  tbsB 
old,  doting,  and  ignorant  people.  He  was  the  lirM, 
as  has  been  said,  who  discovered  prrt/alory,  and  it  «ai 
by  means  of  the  apparitions  and  vision*  nhicb  he  re- 
lates In  his  dlalol^es  that  he  first  discovered  it;  ao 
tbat  the  Church  of  Rome  is  probably  hidebted  U 
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articles  of  her  whole  creed.  In  this  work  GTCf^ary 
observes  tbat  greater  discoveries  were  made  in  bis 
time  concerning  tbe  state  of  departed  sonle  Ifaan  in  all 
the  ]ireceding  ages  together,  becauae  the  end  of  this 
woild  was  at  band,  and  the  nearer  we  came  to  the 
otherthe  more  we  discovered  it  I"  His  liturgical  works 
are  (1)  Ubtr  Sacramcnlonm ;  (:i)  Bnadictiomalr  ,-  (3) 
lihtT  ABliphonarivi ;  (4)  LSm-  Hrjpaualu.  There 
have  been  more  than  twenty  editions  of  bis  collected 
works.  The  l>est  editions  ara  the  Benedictine  (Paris, 
1705,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  alao  Venice,  176B-T6,  17  vob. 
4to),  and  in  Migne's  Palml,  (Paris,  1849,  5  vols.  «d), 
A  recent  edition  of  his  PaHnnil  has  been  publbbed 
by  Westhof  (OepnturaJi  euro,  MUnster,  1860).  Fnllv 
accounts  of  Gregory  and  bis  times  are  given  in  I^a, 
GrtffOT  I,  nori  a»iii«Bi  ieAm  tmd  Kimr  Lrkrt  (l-ip*. 
1845) :  MargratT,  Dt  Grtg.  I  trila,  diaert.  kiiloriea  (  UerL 
1846)  i  Pfhhler,  Grrg.  d.  Crosar  (Frankf.  IKS,  S  vola.). 
See  also  Malmhourg,  JitM.  de  SaaU  G.  h  Cramd  (Par. 
1686);  Wiggera,  A;  Grtgorio  MagiK  (Rostock,  1838 
sq.,  2  iMirts) ;  Scandcr,  CfarrA  HitloT^,  vol.  iii  pasahn  j 
Mosheim,  ClmrA  Bill.  cent,  vi,  part  ii,  ch.  ii.  DOt«  M, 
Hate,  ChardtBiitor<i,  %!«»•,  U«ik,  Ecd.  Bias,  v,  ^^^  i 
Clarke,  Suecfuiai  of  Bar.  lit.  ii,  3M ;  Bayle,  DieUam- 
nry,  s.  v.  1  Dapin,  t'ecleriaitieal  Ifrifers  (Tth  century) ; 
Hoefer,  Norn.  Biog.  Ginirait,  xsi,  7B9;  Uilman,  LcUn 
I  Chrutiamig,  i,  4i9-4SS  ;  Bower,  lurs  e/Du  Picjitt,  roL 
j  ii;  Neander,  Bit.  of  Dogmai,  p.  SSG,  41S,  418;  4r«tk 
I  odin  QuarttTfy  Smeic,  1S4S,  p.  S24. 
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n.  Pope,  ni  >  Boman  by  birth,  and  of  «  patHciao 
family.  He  was  early  set  apart  for  tha  clBricsl  life, 
and  edacated  under  the  eye  of  Sergiiu  I,  In  whoae 
time  he  was  librarian  to  tlie  Roman  tee.  Afteiwarda 
be  went  witb  Conatantino  as  deacon  to  ConaUnti- 
nople,  and  aucceeded  to  the  pontificate  on  Coottan- 
tine'i  death,  A.D.  lib.  He  was  s  slreDuoua  aup- 
porter  of  (he  powere  of  the  papal  see,  and  did  much  to 
astahliih  ita  aupremacy.  Hloitelf  a  Benedictine,  he 
restored  the  mooaatery  at  Monle  Caaiino,  under  the 
■cvereit  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  an  example  to  other 
monuEeiiea.  In  the  year  727  began  the  fanious  con- 
teat  between  the  emperor  Leo  leinricua  with  the  Ictmo- 
drati,  or  Imsge-breakeii,  on  one  aide,  and  Gregory  If, 
with  the /cowxJiJi,  or  Imatce-worshippen,  OD  the  other: 
the  pope  anathematiied  the  emperor,  end  condemned 
the  council  be  had  held  (to  abolish  tbe  worship  of  im- 
ngea),  abased  bis  name,  vililied  hia  actions,  and  sum- 
tnaned  tbe  French  to  attack  bis  authority  in  Italy. 
He  died  A.D.  731.  His  writinga  are  of  no  great  ac- 
count: fifteen  Lelttr;  a  Memorial,  and  a  liturgy  are 
preserved  in  the  BiUiolk.  Patnta,  vol.  ix.  See  Hoa- 
beim.  Ck.  Hut.  cent,  viii,  pt.  li,  ch.  ii ;  Care,  Hut.  LU. 
i,li20;  Gieseler,  CAurci  //u(.  per.  ill,  div.i,  ch.  ii,  §  1; 
DupiD,  EecU$.  Writer,,  cent.  viii. 

HI,  Pope,  a  native  of- Syria,  succeeded  Gregory 
n  in  731.  He  was  aa  great  a  favorer  of  image-wor- 
ahlp  as  his  predeceaaor,  and  contended,  with  all  weap- 
ons, against  the  Iconocluts  (q.  v.),  and  ajjainst  the 
Byzantine  court.  He  found  conaidenible  difficulty 
hi  maintaining  his  ground  against  tha  warlike  prince 
Lnitprand,  and  had  recouree  to  the  atratagem  i  '  ' 
menting  discorda  among  the  I^mbards  themselves. 
His  reign  was  an  epoch  in  the  temporal  power  nf  the 
popea:  he  was  the  first  to  rule  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna aa  sovereign,  and  he  obtained  by  hIa  legate] 
(the  first  sent  to  France)  the  homage  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  who,  however,  could  not  aid  him  with  material 
totix.  He  died  Nov.  38, 741,  Some  of  hiaQnttfei  re- 
main.    S«e  Dupin,  Ecdet.  Writeri,  cent-  vliL 

TV,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  made  pope  A.D.  837. 
By  taking,  in  833,  the  part  of  the  three  rebellion 
sons  of  Louis  1e  Dibunnaire  against  their  father,  thi! 
prelate  embroiled  himself  much  with  his  clergy,  es- 
pecially those  of  France,  who,  favoring  the  cause  of 
I.ouis,  refused  to  receive  either  him  or  hia  decrees 
Gregory  wrote  a  [jlttT  to  thcni,  which  is  among  Ago 
bard's  IVorJlj,  which  shows  bim  to  be  arbitrary  am 
tyrannical,  cluming  obedience  to  him,  though  againa 
the  commands  of  thoir  prince.  There  are  three  othe' 
Leileri  in  Labbe,  Condt.  vol.  vii,  and  Baluie,  Uinxll, 
which  evince  the  same  spirit  of  grasping  dominion 
It  was  this  pope  who  made  the  TeatiotAU  StrinU  gen 
eral  throughout  the  Western  Cburch.  He  died  A.D 
844-— Clarke,  aaccewi™  o/ 5arr«J  ii(.  vol.  ii ;  Baro- 
nius,  Amalet,  t.  xiv. 

V  (Bbuso),  Pope,  waa  a  native  of  Germanv.  son  of 
the  duke  Olho  of  Carinthia.  and  nephew  of  Otbo  III, 
king  of  Germany.  The  latter  caused  him  to  be  elected 
pope  May  17,  OSG.  when  he  waa  only  '24  years  of  age. 
Hgbt  days  after,  (iregory,  in  return,  crowned  hia  uncU 
Emperor  of  tbe  West.  As  soon,  however,  as  Otho  had 
recrossed  the  Alps,Cre9centius,  a  powerful  tienator. 
for  his  opposition  to  tbe  previous  pope  (.lohn  XV),  fo- 
mented a  revolution,  took  the  title  of  consul,  drove  oul 
Gregory,  and  appointeil  in  hia  place  a  Greek  of  low  liirth, 
Fhllsgathos,  bishop  of  Piacenia,  wbo  took  the  name  of 
John  XVI.     The  Council  of  PavU  (9»;)  ex<-ammunl. 

ed  against  Borne,  and  John  XVI  was  niade  prlsonei 
while  attempting  to  escape.  The  eervanu  of  the  em. 
peroT  tore  out  hia  tongue,  bis  nose,  and  bis  eye«,  and 
Gregory  caused  him  to  be  paraded  through  tbe  slrectJ 
of  Rome  covered  with  the  insignia  of  his  otTice  torn 
Into  tattera,  and  sitting  backward  upon  an  ass.  Cres- 
ccntlua,  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  caetle  of  St.  An. 
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gelo,  was  beheaded,  in  apita  of  the  articles  of  eapituU. 
tion,  which  guaranteed  his  life.  Otho  took  hia  widow 
:,  king  of  Prance,  having  mar- 
without  dispensation,  Gregory 
condemned  him  to  do  penance  fur  seven  years,  deposed 
tbe  archbishop  who  had  officiated  at  the  marriage,  and 
demanded  that  Bertha  should  he  discarded.  Robert, 
refusing  to  comply,  was  excommunicated;  and  so  great 
was  at  that  time  the  fear  Inspired  by  this  ecclesiastical 
punbhment,  that  only  two  persons  dared  remain  in  the 
king's  service,  and  even  they  threw  into  the  fire  every- 
thing he  had  made  use  of,  for  fear  of  being  contam- 
inated by  contact  with  it  (P.  Damien,  Opera,  Paris, 
1C63,  fol..  EpiM.  v).  At  tbe  end  of  three  years  Robert 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  discarded  Bertha,  to  whom  he 
was  much  atUched.  Gregory  died  Feb.  11  (or  18), 
999,  not  without  suspicion  of  p<HSon.  Several  letters 
and  patents  of  Gregory  are  contained  in  Baiuie,  J/ucett. 
vol.  vi :  five  bulU  in  Ugbelli,  llulia  Kicra,  ii,  Ba2-3M ; 
lii,61S;  Iv,  98;  two  in  D'Aciiery,  •Sptci^^un,  vol.  vi; 
one  in  De  Uarca,  Mama  Auponiea,  p.  Si'l ;  and  four 
letters  in  Labbe,  Coacit.  ix,  752.  See  Banmlns,  Ait- 
aalee,  svi,  345  sq.  t  F.  Pagi,  ii.  262 ;  J.  B.  de  Glen,  p. 

i43;  A. Duchesne, i,  918;  ao<iteT,Nauv.Biag.Generale, 
xl,  799 :  Hoeder,  Die  JcuCtokn  Pnjute,  i,  195. 
VI,  Anti-pop?,  was  elevated.  In  June,  101!,  to  the 
papal  see  by  a  party  of  the  Roman  nobility  in  oppo- 
silion  to  Benedict  VIII.  As  he  was  not  recogniacd 
by  tbe  emperor,  Henry  IV,  he  seems  to  have  resigned, 
and  to  have  ended  hia  life  in  retirement. 

VI.  Pope,  a  Roman,  whose  original  name  waa  Jo- 
hannes Gbatiands,  and  wbo  bad  had  great  repute  for 
sanclity  as  a  priest,  obtained  (A.D.  lOH)  the  papal 
chair  by  punhtue  fVom  Benedict  IX,  who  abdicated  to 
marrj'  a  girl  of  noble  family.  Failing  in  tills,  he 
claimed  the  seat  again,  and  there  were  tbree  claimants 
at  once— Benedict  IX,  Gregory  VI,  and  Sylvester  III. 
Rome  was  HUed  with  brawls  and  murders,  and  Greg- 
ory himself  wielded  the  sword  with  ctfcct !  In  104C 
Henry  III  came  to  Rome,  deposed  all  three  of  the  rival 
popes,  and  seated  Clement  II  in  the  apostolic  chaif- 
Gregury  died  in  Cologne  A.D.  1048.  See  Itaronins, 
Attaala,  t.  nvli ;  Ilocfier,  Die  •feulicAen  Papile,  1, 224. 

VII.  (Hildebrand),  the  greatest  man  tliat  ever 
occupied  the  papal  throne.  The  exact  place  and  year 
of  his  birth  are  not  known,  yet  he  Is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  between  1010  and  1020  at 
Siena  in  Tuscany,  where,  it  la  said,  his  father  was  a 
carpenter.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  at  Rome  in  the 
service  of  pope  Gregory  VI,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  exile  after  he  left  Rome  by  order  of  the  emper- 
or. The;  went  together  to  the  convent  of  Cinny 
(France),  whore  Hildebrand's  austerity  and  aacsUdsm 
soon  gave  him  such  ascendency,  that  be  was  made  pri- 
or gf  the  convent,  though  still  quite  young-  He  was 
not  deatined  to  remain  long  in  seclusion.  Henry  III, 
after  having  regained  the  exclusive  right  of  a^^inting 
pope*,  had  made  three  in  rapid  auecession,  tbe  latter 
of  whom,  Leo  IX  (Bruno,  bishop  of  Tool),  stopped  at 
Clnny  on  hia  way  to  Italy.  Hildebrand'a  infiuence 
over  him  Ixicame  so  great  that,  lay  Ing aside  tbe  insignia 
of  bis  ofiice,  he  went  to  Rome  in 'the  garb  of  a  pilgrim, 
and  declared  that  his  appointment  could  only  be  consid- 
ered as  valid  if  confirmed  by  the  clergy  and  the  peopla 
of  Rome.  His  election  being  ronfitWed  <ln  1049),  he 
called  Hildebrand  to  Ronrn.  and  created  him  cardinal. 
Guided  by  Hildebrand'a  advice.  Leo  IX  attempted 
many  reforms  In  the  Chnrch.  Councils  were  assom- 
Mud  at  Rome,  Rheima,  and  Mayence,  at  which  the  pope 
him !urlf  presided,  and  in  which  all  important  questions 
arising  ttnm  tha  state  of  the  Church  were  discuaaed. 
The  encroachments  of  iay  authority,  the  laxity  of  the 
convents,  the  immonllty  of  priests,  the  practice  ofeell- 

chargea,  and  thelf 
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civil  ai 


which 


filling  the  Church  with  perwns  devoted  to  tbe  tempo- 
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n1  powera — inch  were  >  few  of  the  erilt  the  Charch  waa 

laffering  under.  Hildebnnd  directed  «ll  the  measures 
of  Tcfurm,  under  the  muthority  of  the  pope.  Leo  IX 
died  April  ID,  1064.  IIUdeliraDd  vu  then  Mat  to  the 
smporor  L>j-  the  clergy  and  Clie  people  of  Kome  to  ol>- 

debrand  proposed  bishop  Gebhjird  ;  the  emperor  pro- 
poeed  other  candidates ;  but  Hildebr-iDd  finally  prevail- 
ed, aod  the  new  pope  was  elected  in  10S6,  under  the 
Dsme  of  Victor  II,  in  the  old  Roman  way,  thus  render- 
ing the  content  of  the  emperor  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Victor  [I,  urged  by  Hilddlmud,  continued  the  refonna 
oommepced  by  Lm  IX.  He  asaembled  councila,  and 
sent  Hildebrand  to  France,  where  Uk  Charch  was  in 
gntt  disorder,  and  still  disturbed  by  the  doctrinea  of 
Borengar  (q.  v.).  Both  the  pope  and  the  emperor  dy- 
ing soon  alter.  Stephen  IX,  an  enemy  of  the  new  em- 
peror Henry  IV,  was  made  pope.  Hildebrand  was  not 
consulted  about  the  election.  This  appointment,  which 
resembled  a  challenge  to  the  enipernr,  threatened  to 
cause  aerious  difficulties,  and  to  overthrow  the  plans 
of  Hildebrand,  who  wished  to  withdraw  l>oin  the  em- 
peror the  power  of  appointing  popes  in  a  more  slow 
but  surer  manner.  Stephen,  however,  died  aoon  atl^ 
his  election  in  lObS,  recommending,  it  is  said,  the  cler- 
gy and  the  people  lo  await  Uildebiand's  return  before 
proceeding  to  another  election.  This  advice  woa  dis- 
regarded, and  the  powerful  counts  of  Tusculum  ap- 
pointed a  bishop  of  Velletri  entirely  devoted  to  their 
JDterests  as  auccessor  of  Stephen  IX,  under  the  name 
of  Benedict  X.  This  election  caused  great  trouble  in 
Kome,  and  Hildebrand  relumed  in  baste  from  Germa- 
ny. Backed  by  the  power  of  Germany,  he  caused  the 
bishop  of  Florence  to  be  elected  pope,  under  tiix  name 
of  Nicholas  II,  by  an  assembly  held  in  Tuscany,  and 
submitted  the  appointment  to  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor  in  order  to  secure  his  protection.     At  the 

tlons  by  means  of  brilwry,  as  had  been  (be  cote  in  that 
of  Benedict,  he  contrived  a  new  method  of  alection,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  choice  should  first  l>e  made  by 
the  cardinal  blahopa,  and  afterwards  submitted  succes- 
sively to  the  other  cardinals,  the  clergy,  and  the  peo- 
ple, all  "aaving  the  respc^ct  which  is  due  to  our  be- 
loved son  Henry,  at  present  king "     Nicholaa 

II  dying  in  lOGl,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  new  troub- 
les arose  concerning  the  new  mode  of  election.  The 
cardinals  chose  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  II,  but  the  Roman  nobility  and 
part  of  the  population  refused  to  recognise  him,  and 
appealed  to  the  emperor,  who  assembled  at  Basle  B 
aynod  of  bishops  devoted  to  bis  canae,  which  elected 
CadalouB,  bishop  of  Psrma,  for  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Honoriua  II.  Cadalous,  like  tlie  other  hiihops  of 
Lombardy,  had  been  at  open  war  with  the  see  of  Kome. 
Had  Rome  yieldod  to  his  election,  all  the  ground  ^in- 
ed  by  Hildebrand  would  have  been  lost.  Without  any 
hesitancy,  Hildebrond  recoKnised  the  validity  of  Alex- 
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tim»,  advanced  sgainat  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  German 
army,  and  the  two  popes,  after  duly  excommunicating 
each  other,  fonght  at  the  doors  of  Rome.  The  Ger- 
mans were  defeated,  and  Cadalous  fled.  The  young 
emperor  was  taken  away  from  his  mother's  Influence 
and  put  under  the  caie  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
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bishop  are  full  of  proofs  of  bis  reunlowat.  At  tbi 
death  of  Alexander  II,  Hlldelirand  himself  na  cfaoBn. 
pope  In  1073.  He  accepted  tlie  nomination  with  T*- 
luctance;  contemporary  writers  aay  t:ist  the  djy  nf 
his  election  was  one  of  great  trial  to  him,  Ttii>  ran 
readily  be  believed,  for  none  knew  better  thaa  he  tba 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  hia  new  position,  whfTB  hr 
would  be  obliged  to  act  openly  and  to  meet  at  once  all 
emergencies.  The  history  of  his  reign  i*  (lie  poUticil 
and  religious  history'  of  Europe  in  those  timea. 

Hildebrand  did  not  ssaame  his  title  until  be  had  re- 
ceived the  approliation  of  the  emperor  Heniy  IV,  to 
whom  he  dispatched  messengers  for  the  purpose.  Tbi 
emperor,  pleased  with  this  act  of  deference,  readily 
conGrmed  his  election,  and  Hildebrand  aastuiird  Xbr 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  The  great  object  of  Grvgruy's 
ambition  was,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  te 
Hugo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  to  effect  a  toUl  rcfonn  of  the 
Church  in  the  points  already  named,  as  having  em- 
ployed his  energies  under  the  preceding  popes.  Greg- 
I  ory  determined  to  remove  the  root  of  many  of  the  rx- 
isting  evils  by  taking  away  from  the  secular  princes 
the  right  which  they  aaaumed  of  dbpoung  of  (be  aeu 
within  their  dominions.  He  aimed  at  nothing  hss 
than  a  concentration  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the  world  in  Ibe  hands  of  the  pope;  and  hi>  whfde 
reign  was  a  struggle  to  secure  this  supreme  dominioii, 
which  included,  in  his  ideas,  the  absolute  subonlin^ 
tion  of  the  temporal  powers  of  the  world  to  the  spiriliul 
power — that  la,  lo  the  pope.     The  cmpmr  Henry  IV. 

aals,  and  therefore  continoally  in  want  of  money,  was 
one  of  the  most  culpable  in  respect  of  simony.  He 
disposed  of  sees  and  benefices  in  favor  of  vicions  or  ID- 
capable  men,  and  the  liishopa  of  Germany  readily  en- 
tered Into  hia  views  of  making  the  Church  a  sort  vl 
feudal  dependant  on  the  imperial  will.  Gregnrv  bei- 
gan  by  admonishing  Heniy:  be  sent  legates  lo  Ger- 
many, but  to  little  purpose.  His  next  step  was  to  aK 
semble  a  council  at  Rome  in  1D74.  which  analhrin*- 
tized  persons  guilty  of  simony,  and  ordered  the  depo- 

which  name,  however,  were  also  included  those  who 
lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony,  and  it  waa  decreed  aba 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  holy  orden  nnleea 
he  made  a  vow  of  celibacy.  This  last  regulation  cir- 
aled  great  excitement,  especially  at  Klilan,  where  ihe 

in  the  Eastern  Church.  "Gregoij-  summoned  amtbei 
council  at  Rome  in  107[>,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
kings  and  other  lay  princes  wen  forbidden,  ander  poia 
of  excommunication,  from  giving  the  investilnre  of 
sees  and  abbeys  by  conferring  the  ring  and  the  cro- 
sier. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  about  tb« 
investiture  which  distracted  Europe  for  many  yean 
after,  and  which  may  here  require  some  eiptanatioa. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Chureh,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  body  of  the  clergy,  or  presbilers  of  a 
"  itrict,  together  with  the  munid|al  c< 
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be  confirmed  by  the  Synod  of  Goslar.  Hildebrand, 
mora  powerful  now  than  ever,  oontinued  lo  work  with 
all  hie  might  for  the  reformallon  of  the  Chureh  and  the 
suppression  nf  simony.  About  tliat  time  an  occurrence 
tAok  plaoe  which  throws  some  light  upon  Bildebrand's 
character,  vis.  his  quarrel  with  one  of  the  most  virtu- 
oua  and  most  anstero  men  of  that  period.  Peter  Damien 
(q.  v.).  After  being  long  united  by  similarity  of  views 
Hnd  unity  of  aim,  they  disagreed  on  snmp  point  not 
known,  ud  ofUr  that  tioM  the  wriliogs  of  the  el«{uent 


notables. 


chief  pasi 


the  Christian  emperors  did  not  interfere  wiih  the  cbwe 
except  in  the  cose  of  Ihe  great  patriarchal  sees,  sucti 
as  Rome  and  Constantinople,  the  candidate  to  which, 
after  being  elected  >iy  the  clergy  and  people,  wa.«  re. 
quired  to  wait  fcr  the  imperial  conflmution.  The 
Gothic  kings  of  Italy  followed  the  tame  aysletn.  as 
well  as  the  exarchs  nf  Ravenna  after  them,  in  Ibe 
name  of  the  Dyuntine  emperors.  At  Rome,  and 
probably  in  the  rest  of  Italy  also,  the  laity  parttcipBled 
in  the  election  of  tbeir  bishops  till  the  10th  cenlnry; 
In  Ihe  East  they  appear  to  have  been  excluded  tttmi  it 
sooner.  Charlemagne  is  said  by  some  to  have  imtnh 
duced  the  custom  of  putting  the  ring  and  croder  lata 
the  hands  of  new-elected  bishops,  vbile  he  required 
from  them  the  onth  of  fealty  to  himself.  There  aeeas 
no  doubt  at  least  that  the  custom  was  prevalent  ander 
bis  successors  of  Ibe  Carloriogiaa  dj-nuty.     Tbe  n^ 
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loo  of  thil  wu,  thut  thfl  chnrcheB  liaring  been  rlchlj- 
andoired  bj-  TWioui  lovaniigni  with  Undi  and  other 
tvmponlltiM,  thft  Incumbent)  were  oonaiduvd  in  the 
light  of  findk]  teaiinU.  By  Ihui  iiMping  at  Uiclr  own 
mporalltlu  of  the  sees,  the  Htverei^a 
-  to  appoint  the  bUbopi,  eiLher  liy  di- 
met  tKnniDauon,  or  by  reconimsnding  a  candidate  to 
the  elecLon.  Gregory,  making  no  diatinclian  between 
apiritualitiea  and  temporal  itieii,  considcreil  the  invaati- 
ture  >•  a  apirHiul  act,  Iniuling  tbat  tbe  crotier  iraa 
rmbhniatic  of  the  iplritul  authority  ol  biabopa  over 
their  flock*,  and  the  riagwaa  the  aymbol  of  Ibeir  mya- 
tical  marriage  with  tbe  Church  i  although  Sarpi  ob- 
Bvrvofi,  in  hia  TrvtUtr  upon  Bmrjiceif  tbere  wu  another 
oeramany,  namely,  the  cauKGnlion  oCthe  biibopalect 
lay  inipneition  of  band*  by  lbs  motropolitan,  which  wa> 
the  reml  iplritnal  investiture.  But  Gregory'i  object 
Ma*  to  take  away  rrom  laymen  nil  eccloaiuticaJ  patron- 
age, and  to  make  the  Church,  with  all  iti  temporal itier, 
independent  of  the  atale.  Ue  would  not  admit  of  any 
ryrubola  otallegiaace  to  tbe  atatei  and  be  contended 
thmt  the  estate*  of  aeea  had  becoma  inseparably  con- 
nected witb  tbe  spiritual  office,  and  could  no  longer  be 
diatinguished ;  and  yet  he  himaelf  had  wailed  for  the 
mperor  before  he  was  coDsecnted. 
The  emperor  Henrj"  IV  paid  no 
0  Oregory's  councils  and  their  decrees,  and 
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Gregory'a  praaence,  and,  on  confeaaing  his  ernes,  ■•■ 
ceived  alwolution,  but  waa  not  realored  to  his  king- 
dom, the  pope  referring  him  to  the  general  diet.  Hen. 
ry  soon  after  resumed  the  Insignia  of  royalty,  and,  bs- 
in){  aupported  by  bia  Lombard  vasiala,  and  indignant 
at  the  humiliating  scene  of  Canossa,  recrooeed  the  Alps, 
Tougbt.  several  battles  in  Germany,  ami  at  last  defeat- 
ed and  mortally  wounded  Rudolf  of  Suabia,  who  bad 
been  elected  emperor  in  hia  atead,  and  was  supported 
by  Gregory'.  Having  now  retrieved  hia  aflkirs  in  Ger 
many,  be  marched  with  an  army  into  lUly  in  1081  to 
avenge  himaelf  on  the  pope,  whom  be  again  deposed  in 
diet,  having  appointed  Guibert,  arcbblibop  of 


inna,  aa  hia  succeasor,  under  t 


](  Clement 


III.     Gregory  had  meantime  drawn  to  hie  party  by 


la  Koliei 


.and  Sicily,  who,  however,  could  not 
prevent  Henry  from  advancing  to  the  walls  of  Rome ; 
but  the  city  waa  well  defended,  and  the  aummer  heata 
obliged  Heniy  to  retrace  hia  eleps  towarda  Korth  Italy, 
where  bis  soldiers  ravaged  tho  territories  of  the  count- 
esB  ilathilda.  He  repeated  the  attempt  against  Bonn 
in  1083,  but  without  aucceas.  It  was  Anally  agreed 
that  a  general  council  abonld  dec" 


a  the  CI 


a  pope. 
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-icB.  Among  others,  he  appointed  a  cer- 
taio  Ted^ldo  arcbbiahop  of  Mihin,  in  oppoaition  to  Auo, 
a  mere  youth,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  Gregoiy^a 
legate.  But  the  qnarrel  of  the  investiture,  which  had 
opened  the  breaeh  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
WB*  lost  eight  of  in  the  more  extraordinary  dlicussiuna 
which  followed  between  them.  Gregory  had  been  for 
•nme  time  tampering  with  Henry's  disaffected  vassals  | 

publicly  summoned  the  emperor  to  Borne  to  vindicate 
tiinuelf  ftom  the  charges  preferred  by  his  subjects 
against  him.  This  was  a  further  and  moat  unwar- 
rantable stretch  of  that  teniporal  aupremacy  over  kings 
and  principalitiea  which  the  see  of  Boms  'had  already 
Ixigun  to  aasome.  Henry,  indignant  at  Ihia  assump- 
tioo  of  power,  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms, 
at  which  many  liishops  and  abbot*  were  present,  and 
whicfa,  upon  various  cbsrges  preferred  against  Grego- 
TX,  deposed  bim,  and  dispatched  a  measenger  to  Rome 
to  signify  thb  decisbn  to  the  Roman  cleriiy,  rtqaest- 
ing  them  to  send  a  misalon  to  tbe  emperor  fur  a  new 
pope,  t'pon  this.  Gregory,  in  a  council  assembled  at 
the  l^teriD  Talaco  in  1UT6,  roiemnly  excommunicated 
Henry,  and  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apo■ltle^  declared  bim  ipw  Jiiiiv  deposed  from  the 
Ihrones  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  bis  subjects  re- 
leased from  their  oath  of  uUegianre.  Gregori-,  ob- 
serves PlatJna,  in  bia  I.-cn  oflkt  P-fa,  waa  the  iirst 
whoaasumed  the  riglit  of  deposing  the  emperora.  whuee 
vassal*  he  and  his  prsdcceitaors  bod  been  ciintldeied 
till  then,  and  who  had  even  exercised  the  power  of  de- 
posing several  popes  for  illegal  election  or  abuse  of 
(heir  authority.  Tbia  bold  act  of  Greu-ory  produced 
lor  a  time  the  elTecl  which  he  had  calculatrd  tipon. 
Most  of  Henry's  subjects,  already  ripe  for  rebellion. 
lily  avuled  themMlvea  of  tbe  papal 
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however,  obtained  a  delay,  and,  (he  m. 
feared  to  the  pope,  be  set  ulT  for  Italy  in  the  winter  of 
ItfTT,  and,  passing  the  Alps  uf  Sui>b.  met  Gregory  at 
lheca*tleofCanua-a.  near  Keicitio.in  Lombardy,  which 
belonged  to  the  countei*  Matbililo,  a  greet  friend  and 
sapporterofthe  pippe.  Gretfori-  would  not  aee  Henry 
tt  first,  but  insiatrd  upon  hia  laying  aside  all  the  insig- 
nia of  royalty,  and  appeorin^C  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent 
in  a  coarse  woollen  (.'arment  and  barefooted.  In  this  | 
plight  Henry  remained  for  three  days,  from  morning 
till  sanset,  in  sn  ouIit  court  of  the  eastle,  in  very  severe  | 
waotbar.    On  the  funrth  day  be 


aemUed  at  Rome  in  108S,  and  Gregory  dM  not  again 
excommunicate  the  emperor,  but  negotiated  with  Um 
without  coming  to  any  definitive  result.  In  fact,  Greg- 
ory's personal  successes  war*  at  an  end,  though  tlie 
principles  of  papal  anpremacy  far  which  be  contended 
took  root  and  grew  up  in  after  Hmes.  In  1064  Henry 
was  invited  by  some  ambaaaadora  trma  the  Roman 
people,  who  were  diatatlafled  with  the  pope,  to  enter 
tbe  city,  which  he  did  on  ttieSlatof  Uarcb,  ondimme- 
'*ately  took  poasession  of  the  Lateran,  the  bridges, 
id  other  important  poaitiona.  Gregory  escaped  into 
the  castle  of  St- Angela,  and  the  anti-pope  Gnlbert  was 
publicly  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday  by  several  biah- 
opB.  lilt  the  following  Eaater  Sunday  Henry  IV  wai 
crowned  by  him  aa  emperor  in  St.  Peter'a  church. 
After  tlie  ceremony  Henry  ascended  the  capitol  and 
waa  publicly  proclaimed,  and  acknowledged  by  tho  Ro- 
mana  with  acclamationa.  Hearing,  however,  that  Rob- 
ert Gniscord  was  approaching  Home  with  troopa,  he 
left  the  city  and  withdrew  towarda  Tuscany.  Robfft 
came  soon  after  with  bia  Korman  and  Saracen  soldiera, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Gregory,  who 

Rome,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocities.  Gregory, 
having  come  out  of  his  stronghold,  assembled  anolbet 
council,  in  which,  for  the  fourth  time,  ha  excommuni- 
cated Henry  and  tbe  anti-pope  Guibert.  When  Rob- 
ert left  the  city  to  n^um  to  his  own  dominhins,  tbe 
pope,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Roma,  withdrew 
witb  him  to  Salerno,  where,  after  consecrating  a  mag- 
nilicent  church  built  by  Robert,  he  died,  Uay  26,  lOSS. 
His  last  words  were, '  I  have  loved  Juatica  and  hated 
iniquity,  and  therefbre  I  die  in  exile.'  He  probably 
1>elieved  what  he  said.  Gregory's  character  wa*  in 
many  reaped*  a  grand  and  nobla  one.  But  Impartial 
history  decides  that  the  good  ha  accomplished  was  fki 

ment  of  celibacy  (q.  v.),  which  ha*  continued  to  thb 
day  to  demoralise  tbe  Romanist  clergy,  and  by  hia 
semi-blasphemous  assertkma  of  almost  divine  power 
for  the  papacy.  Hi*  earlier  eSbtta  tor  eccle*ia*tic*l 
reform  were,  no  doubt,  eincere  and  earnest ;  but  at  a 
later  period  be  wa*  led  astray  by  tbe  ambition  of  ex* 
siting  hi<  He  over  all  tbe  dignltlea  and  powera  of  the 
esrtli,  spiritual  a*  welt  astemporsl.  Not  content  with 
making,  as  far  aa  In  bim  lay,  the  Cburch  iDdcpendenl 
(if  the  emiHra,  and  at  the  (sme  lime  eslaMirhing  lb* 
control  of  the  papal  authority  over  the  prince*  of  the 
earth,  obfecta  which  he  left  to  be  completed  by  hia  sue 
cesMir[His  Imiocxtn  IIIliGregmydetennlDadtoda- 
atroy  Ihe  Independene*  of  the  variou*  national  church- 
tt.    Hi*  ob)ect  «M  to  r«iH  the  pap«  to  MiprenM  fmr 


BT  OTcr  Church  anil  State  througbont  Chriitandom. 
Bj  a  eonstitution  of  his  predecensor  Aleimnder  II, 
which  hs  dictated,  snd  wbicb  be  ■ftenrardi  conflrmed. 
it  WHS  enacted  for  the  firat  time  thtt  no  blibop  elect 
flboald  e^cercue  hia  fanctioDa  UQliL  he  had  receired  hia 
cMiliiiiution  from  the  pope.  The  KamBn  aee  had  al- 
ready, in  the  9tb  centun-,  subverted  the  anthoritj'  of 
tbe  metnipaliUTu,  under  pretence  of  afFording  protec- 
tion to  tlio  biBbopi  {  but  now  it  asamned  the  ri);ht  of 
citing  the  blshopEi,  without  dlatlnctkin,  before  iU  tri- 
bunal at  Rume  to  receive  its  dictates,  and  Gregory- 
obliged  the  metropolitan  to  attend  in  person  to  receive 
the  pallium.  The  quarrel  of  Amelia,  archbiibop  of 
Canterbury,  with  William  Rufua,  was  owing  to  that 
monarch  not  choosing  to  let  him  go  to  Rome,  whither 
he  ha4  been  summoned.  The  practiceof  sending  apos- 
tolic legates  to  different  kingdoms  as  special  commie- 
■loners  of  the  pope,  with  discretionary  power  over  the 
national  hierarchy,  originated  also  with  Gregory,  and 
completed  Che  establiehment  of  absolute  monarchy  in 
the  Church  In  lien  of  Ita  original  popnlar  or  repreaent- 
atiTe  form.  This  doctrine  of  papal  abaotntlsm  In  mat- 
ters of  discipline  was  by  prescription  and  usage  ao  in- 
termised  with  (he  more  essential  doctrines  of  faith, 
that  it  came  to  be  considered  aa  a  dogma  itaelf,  and 
has  defled  alt  the  skill  of  subsequent  theolegisne  and 
Itateamen  to  diaeDlangle  it  from  the  rest,  while  at  the 
aioie  time  it  has  probably  been,  though  at  a  fearful 
cost,  the  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  tbe  Western 
or  Koman  Church"  (£>9iu*  Csehprrdia).  Tbe  meas- 
ures accomplished  and  attempted  by  Gregory  were  (1) 
the  abolition  of  the  infliience  of  the  Bonun  nobility  in 
the  election  of  the  pope ;  (S)  tbe  removal  of  alt  author- 
ity in  the  election  of  the  popea  from  the  emperors  of 
Germany;  (B)  the  establishment  of  tbe  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  (4)  the  freedom  of  the  Chnreh  in  the  maUer 
of  investitures.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  tbe 
history  of  Gregory  VII,  both  by  ecclesiastical  and  po-. 
Utical  writers,  especially  within  the  present  century. 
See  Dnpln,  £;<!/ei.  H'rsCer*  (11th  century);  Uosheim, 
t3.  Bittorg,  ch.  li,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii ;  Neander,  Ck.  Bittory, 
vol.  It  ;  Ranke,  HiHory  n/At  Papacf,  i,  29  sq. :  Hase, 
C*.  BUtory,  i  IBl ;  Sir  James  Stephen,  Etagi  »  Eu- 
daiaatical  Bioffrtgthif,  i,  1 ;  also  in  Edvibwgk  /fennc, 
Ixzii,  148;  Guizot,  Ilitl.  afifoden  Civitaatim  i  Bow- 
den,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Gregory  VII  (Lond.  1S40, 
a  vols.  Svo);  Voigt,  Bildebrattd  all  FabU  Gregor  VII 
(Weimar,  1813,  Svo ;  2d  od.  1S46,  Svo) ;  Spittler,  Gitgar 
VII  (Hamb.  lS2T,4to};  Graaley,  Life  and  FaiHjicate 
t/Gnyny  VII  (Lond.  1829, 12mo) ;  MadeUrte,  PmUfi- 
eat  da  Crigoirt  VII  (PariH,  1887,  2  vols.  St  o) ;  Casaan- 
der,  ZataUer  HUdrbrand't  (Darmstadt,  1S42,  8va)  ; 
Soeltl,  Gn^r  VII  (Leip^,  1847,  Bro)  ;  Milman,L(ifw 
Olrwfua^,  iil,  140  sq. ;  Helfensteln,  Grtgor'i  VII  Be- 
tlrdnmgtn  (Frankf.,  185G,  Svo) ;  GMrer,  PaptI  Gregor 
Fff  u.ieiaZnCaAer(ultramontane  view;  Schaffhaosen, 
1859-1861,7  vols.  Svo);  Ea^A  Cgdopadia;  Heraog, 
Stal-EneglAip.  v,  B04  aq. ;  Hoofer,  Noun.  Sioff.  Giair. 
xxl,801. 

VIII  (Albgho  db  Mora),  Pope,  waa  a  natlre  of 
Benevento,  He  succeeded  Urban  III,  Oct.  21,  1187, 
and  died  at  Pisa  Dec.  IG,  1187.  Hli  short  reign  was 
unimportant.  He  has  generally  been  considered  as  a 
learned,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  man.  He  attempted  a 
crqsade  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  and  tbe  cardinab  them- 
selves promised  to  join  him,  and  to  contribute  their 
riches  towards  the  undertaking,  but  these  promises 
were  only  given  to  bo  evaded.  Gregory's  last  act  waa 
to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Piaa  and  those  of  Genoa.—Hoefer,  Xom.  Biog.  Gini- 
rait,  xxi.  814. 

IX  (UooLiwo,  cotntr  a»  Segni),  Pope,  was  a  native 
otAoagni,  and  a  relative  of  Innocent  III.  Be  sitecepd- 
•d  HonoriuB  III,  March  19, 1227.  He  followed  careful- 
ly in  tbe  footsteps  of  Gregory  VII  and  of  Innocent  111, 
npholdingthe  see  of  Rome  as  the  master  of  all  empires 
wd  aopeiior  to  all  kings.    His  consaeratioa  took  place 
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[  with  onuanal  magntSeence :  he  celebrated  mass  at 
'  St.Jobn  Lateran  in  TesCmenti  covend  with  icold  aad 
I  precious  stones  i  then,  monntjng  a  Tkhly-ham seaed 
horse,  and  surrounded  by  cardinals  clothed  in  parpb 
and  gold,  he  made  a  triumphant  proeeasioii  tluvq^ 
the  streets  of  Rome,  which  were  decked  with  carpet* 
and  6owen  for  the  occadon.  The  emperor  Frcdoiek 
II  had  a  powerful  party  devoted  to  him  Id  Kodc;  it 
became  desirable  to  remove  bim  from  loo  cloae  proxiB- 
itj  with  that  city,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this,  Gmk- 
ory  reminded  bim  of  his  vow  of  visiting  tbe  Hdy 
Land,  and  commanded  bim  to  go  at  once.  At  the  dHh 
ment  of  embarking  Frederick  fell  sick  at  Otranio,  bat 
Gregory,  who  believed  his  illness  to  be  feigned,  eacont 
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complaining  of  the  pope's  proceedings.  Grrgory,  ia 
return,  excommunicated  bim  sgain,  and  threatened  ts 
take  the  empire  from  him,  Frederick,  disrcgBrdiaf 
this  absard  threat,  excited  tbe  Roman*  tn  rtrtlt 
against   Gregory,  who,  insulted   even   when    uyiag 

to,  and  Snelly  to  Perugia.  Frederick,  leaving  BanaU 
at  Rome  to  ti«at  with  the  pope,  embarked  now  for  Pal- 
estine aojainst  the  orders  of  G  regory.  Baymdd,  in  Ibe 
mean  t)fle,  having  organized  an  army,  invaded  the  pa- 
pal atr.tes.  Gregory  put  his  forces  under  the  orders 
of  Roger  of  Aqoils,  slid  war  tiegsn  in  earnest  is  129. 
Such,  It  is  said,  is  the  origin  of  the  two  factions,  aftrr- 
wards  so  celebrated,  of  the  Gtelpti  and  GhOelfutt.  On 
former  acting  for  the  pope,  the  lBtt«T  far  tbe  erapnor. 
Freilerick,  foreetalied  in  PalcstiDe  by  the  emiaaarie*  of 
Gregory,  badly  seconded  by  the  Christians  of  Syria. 
and,  besides,  l>e[ng  desirous  of  returning  to  Italy, 
where  Raynald  had  been  defeated  by  the  papal  troopii, 
concluded  a  ten  years'  truce  with  the  sultan  of  Eopt, 
and,  tbonnh  excommunicated,  cansed  biuaclf  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  returned  la 
Europe.  The  pope,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival,  r  juob- 
municBlad  him  anew,  and  released  his  aubjecta  froK 
thrir  allegiance.  Frederick  oflered  to  submit,  and  ask- 
ed for  absolution  ;  peace  was  in  conEequence  eonclodad 
Aug.  !8,  12S0.  The  Ramans  again  drove  away  tha 
pope  (July  20,  1232).  He  succeeded  in  gnng  back  U 
Rome  Id  1285.  War  soon  broke  out  again.  Frederick, 
having  taken  Sardinia,  gave  it  to  his  nataral  son. 
Henry  ;  Che  pope  claimed  it  for  himself.  Neither  had 
any  right  to  it.  and  neither  would  give  it  up  to  tba 
other.  Frederick  was  excommunicated  a  foDitfa  tinM 
in  1239.  Frederick  marched  against  Rome,  but  G>*k- 
ory  died  before  he  reached  it,  Aug.  20,  1241.  The 
principal  traits  of  Gregor}-'s  character  were  pride  and 
haughtiness ;  he  aimed  at  extending  the  privilege*  of 
the  Church  at  any  coat.  In  this  be  received  no  Mp 
except  from  the  king  of  England,  who  gave  tithe*  te 
the  see  of  Rome  in  exchange  for  the  depositioD  of  a 
bishop.  St.  Louis,  nvcn  when  threatened  with  extnat- 
municaUon,  refused  to  IVee  the  der^  tnan  tbeir  re- 
sponsibility to  civil  jurisdiction.  GregoT7  was  well 
acquainted  with  dvil  and  canon  law,  and  in  1234  pab- 
lished  a  collection  of  decretals  which  were  oflm  re- 
printed :  Nova  Compilalio  Crcrsfalwn,  cma  glomm  (IM 
ed.  Mentz,  147S,  fol.).  There  are  also  31  letten  aal 
19t  fhigments  of  his  wridngs  in  Labbe,  Condi.  xi.nC; 
lie  letters  In  Ughelli,/la&^acra;  Sin  Vossius:  I  Wl 
in  Duchesne,  Biiloria,  v,  861 :  and  1  in  MbIuIIod.  p. 
421,  No.  106.— Hoefer,  ^our.  Bkg.  Gi%.  ixi,  614  aq. 

X.  Pope,  previouely  known  as  TEBaum  de'  Ta- 
coNTi,  was  bom  at  Placensa,  of  the  iUustrioaa  laaHj 
of  Visconti.  He  was  chosen  pope  wbQe  abaant  vith  Ifei 
prince  of  Wales  in  tbe  Holy  Und.  The  see  had  bmi 
vacant  neariy  three  years  alter  the  death  of  Clnneiri 
IV.  Gregoi7  greatly  anconraged  the  Crnsadea.  I> 
1271  he  summoned  the  Council  of  Lyons,  which  taf 
renedinl274.  See  Lto^ib.  He  died  at  Aieuo,  Jaa 
19, 1276.  This  pope  institaled  the  regnlatiooa  of  tha 
GODclave   nearly  aa  the;  exist  *t  the  proant  tin* 
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Tbare  >n  t««Dt}'-BT«  e[4itlei  of  Qj^orj  id  Labbc, 
Coadl.  vol.  xL  Qiinrd  Voaiat  pnbllibcd  Ua  Vila  tl 
^uftWa(GTk.  And  Ut.  Rome,  1687).  6m  Bovat,  fiiil. 
o/Ttipa,  ToL  riii ;  Booacci,  F<mlif.  Gngerio  X  (Romp, 
1711,  4K.). 

ZI  (P:ebre  Koobb),  Pop*,  bora  In  1829  at  Mm- 
moDt,  In  Franco,  wis  ncpheir  to  Clement  VI,  who 
nude  him  cudioal  at  eiybtMn  ;oan  of  tge,  and  gavo 
hint  nuny  ricfa  benefices.  He  wit  elected  pope  De- 
cember SO,  1370,  and  removed  the  pupil  court  from 
Avignan  ti>  Itome  in  1S77.  WicKffn  viiited  this  pope 
at  Avignon,  and  went  back  to  Ent;land  disguMed  with 
the  vice*  of  the  priesthood.  Gregory  oppoeed  all 
"heiHiei"  violent!}' ;  he  condemned  Raymond  Lull 
(q.  V.)  and  bis  doctrines  bj  ■  bull  dated  Janiury  35, 
1376,  catutad  tbe  burning  of  Jeanne  Daubenton,  and 
condemned  the  writings  of  Wlcliffe,  Hit  pontificate 
wai  marked  by  gross  nepoUsm.  Ha  died  suddenly, 
Uareb  !S.  1378.— Hoefer,  A'aai>.  Bkg.  Gin.  xxi,  817. 

Zn  (AsoELO  CoRaARo),  Pope,  a  Venetian,  was 
elected  pope  Nov.  SO,  140C,  i>y  the  Roman  cardinals, 
daring  the  Western  strife,  while  bii  rival  Benedict  Xltl 
occnpied  the  cbair  it  Avignon.  After  lonfc  qaiirela, 
both  popes  were  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Pisa,  1409, 
bnt  Qregory  did  not  yield  antil  the  assembling  of  the 
Coancil  of  Constance,  when  he  formally  raigned 
(1415).     He  was  made  dean  of  the  carding,  and  died 

Oct.  18, 1417,  aged  92 Hocfer,  JVoae.  Bag.  Giniratt, 

xxi,S21. 

XIII  (Doo  BuoscoMPAoso),  Pope,  bom  In  1502 
at  Bologna,  mcceeded  Pius  V  May  18, 1572.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  priests  ^  his  time,  especially 

temper  and  joviul  habits,  yet  his  pontificate  is  stained 
by  bis  relations  to  the  bloody  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew  (which  he  openly  spproveil  by  a  solemn 
Te  Diam,  and  by  stritiing  medals  in  honor  of  it), 
■nd  by  bis  particlpalion  In  a  treiuoaihle  plot  agjinst 
qaeen  Elizabeth.  His  reign  was  agitated  and  un- 
quiet throughout,  and,  amid  the  confusions  caused  by 
his  attempts  to  confiscate  many  of  the  estates  of  the 
Italian  nobles,  he  died,  April  10,  liSi.  His  reform  of 
the  calendar,  however,  will  earn-  his  name  down  to 

the  lataat  posterity Mosheim,  Church  Bill.  cent,  ivi, 

■ec.iii,pl.l,cb.i,D.!8;  Eanke, iTwfiHy  ^ Papacy,  i, 
307  sq.     See  Calendar. 

XIV  (NicOLO  Sfondrati),  Pope,  was  decl«l  by 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  party,  Dec.  G,  Ifi90.  Hie 
short  reigu  waa  tik^n  up  chiefly  in  eObrla  lo  suatjin 
the  league  in  France  against  Henrv  tV.  He  died  Oct. 
16,lfiei.— Ranke,//{f(.'/PajHiqr,'l,a3e. 

ZV  (AusssANDRO  LoDoviai),  Pope,  wis  bom  at 
Bologna,  1553,  made  pope  Feb.  9, 1621,  and  died  July 
18,  Ifi^S.  With  the  aid  of  his  nephew,  cardinal  Lado- 
vico,  he  aignitliied  his  brief  reign  by  several  measures 
(rf'gnat  importance  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  urged 
on  emperor  Ferdinand  to  extermiails  Protestantism 
from  the  empire  ;  he  established  the  Col^  nf  tie  , 
Propagmuia  [see  Pbopaoahda]  i  and  be  gioatiy  in-  i 
creased  the  missionary  eatarprUea  of  Rome  In  South 
America,  Abysiiuia,  China,  and  India.  The  dominioD 
of  the  Church  was  more  widely  ezleoded  ia  hit  reign 
than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history. — Ranke, 
Bill,  if  Papacy,  ii,  61  sq. 

ZVl(BABTOLOIIIfEoALBBIITaCAPRLI.A&l),  Pope, 

was  bom  at  Belluno,8«pt.18,1765.  He  became  a  Ci- 
maldoUte  Benedictine  under  Che  name  of  Moktb,  and  it 
twanty-flve  years  was  made  professor  of  theology.  In 
1799  he  published  the  Triimpi  ^Iht  Half  Set  and  of 
At  Ckureh  (Rome,  4to),  a  treatise  vindicitlng  the  abso- 
Inle  power  of  the  popes.  In  1801  he  became  abbot  of 
bis  DUJnastery,  and  in  180S  general  of  his  order.  He 
waa  made  cardinal  and  prefect  of  the  propaganda  In 
1328.  On  the  death  of  Leo  XII  he  was  elected  pope, 
Feb.  3,  ISIl.  His  reign  fell  in  aitonny  time.  Imme- 
dialely  after  his  accession  tevoltt  occuned  In  Mveral 
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of  the  pipil  proviacea.  Bologna  took  the  lead ;  the 
commotion  spread  iwiAly  from  Bologna  (hronghoDl 
Komagna,  and  soon  reached  all  parts  of  the  pope's  do- 
luinioos  except  the  metropolitan  city.  The  intention 
oftiie  insorgenti  waste  put  an  end  forever  to  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  pope,  snd  to  unite  the  statei 
of  Italy.  Bnt  the  movement  waa  not  well  contrived ; 
it  was  timply  a  (pontaneous  burst  of  enthnaiasm,  ex- 
cited by  Che  French  Revolution  of  1830.  Yet  so  utterly 
powerless  and  detested  was  the  pontifical  government, 
that,  left  to  itself,  it  could  not  have  survived  the  flhock 
of  even  this  unorKiniied  insurrection.  Auitria  poured 
Iroops  into  the  disaffected  provinces,  and  quickly  si- 
lenced the  tumult.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  igi- 
tatlont  like  these  could  only  be  prevented  by  timely 
nmcesslDos,  and  the  powen  of  Europe  united  lo  recom- 
mend this  codrse  to  Ibe  pope,  in  order  that  a  "  new 
ara"  (aa  cardinal  BemetU,  the  papal  secretary,  said) 
might  commence  with  the  popedom  of  Gregoiy  XVI. 
The  neiff  era  was  slow  in  arriving.  Tha  papal  govam- 
meat,  ai  usual,  forgot  Its  promitet  as  aoon  as  the  dan- 
ger was  past.  Indignsnt  remonstiancea,  and  partial 
attempts  at  revolt,  rapidly  followed  by  confiscationa, 
imprisonmenta,  and  exiles,  rapidly  led  the  way  to  a 
complete  relapse  into  the  old  system  of  misgovern meni 
and  steady  suppression  of  free  thought.  The  Papal 
States  were  now  the  only  part  of  civilized  Europe  in 
which  municipal  institutions  were  unknown,  and  wiiere 
the  laity  were  wholly  excluded  tnia  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  For  msny  years  the  people  were  busy 
in  plotting  revolutions,  snd  the  government  in  practi- 
cing eipiona^  on  the  largest  tcale,  suddenly  searching 
suspected  houses,  punishing  the  suspected  without 
trial,  and  every  way  embittering  the  spirit  of  hostility. 
Plans  were  formed  by  the  exiled  patriot!  to  unite  all 
Italy  in  a  confederation  for  freedom,  but  these  plana 
were  discovered  and  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  polica 
before  they  were  ripe  for  execution.  All  Europe  look- 
ed on  with  pity,  bbt  no  state  offered  to  inlerfcre,  lest 
commotions  in  Italy  should  lead  to  disturhancei  elte- 
wbera.  The  banished  Italians  themselves,  in  a  manl- 
feslo  which  they  published  in  1845,  declared  that  the 
enormities  of  Gregory's  government  had  risen  totuch 
a  height  "that  each  one  of  them  more  than  tuSced  to 
give  the  right  of  loodly  protesting  against  hit  breach 
of  faith,  his  trampling  upon  Justice,  his  tortnring  hu- 
man natun,  and  all  the  excesses  of  his  tyranny."  In 
tact,  the  whole  pontificate  of  Gregory  was  one  long 
oppression  of  his  subjects.  At  its  termination  there 
were  between  two  and  three  thousand  political  prison- 
ers in  the  papal  dungeons  I 

Gregory  waa  not  test  active  in  strengthening  the 
power  of  Rome  abroad  than  In  crashing  out  Iberty  and 
happiness  at  home.  He  erected,  in  various  cDnntries, 
twenty-seven  new  bishoprics  and  thirty-two  ipoatolic 
vicariates.  In  1836  he  gave  the  College  Dt  Propagatk 
da  into  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  and  be  trusted  and  fa- 
vored that  order  in  every  way.  He  opposed  the  Bible 
Societies  and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible,  utter- 
,  ing  violent  encyclicals  on  these  points.  A  better  teat- 
I  ure  waa  his  opposition  to  the  slave-trade  and  to  slav- 
ery. He  pat  down  the  Hermesiaus  (q.  v.)  in  Oer- 
I  many  with  the  strong  hand,  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
1  bulk  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  Tho  Jesuit  mls- 
I  sions  were  greatly  fostered  by  Gregory,  and  societies 
1 10  niie  funds,  tacb  at  the  (Earn  dc  la  Fi»  (Soci< 
I  ety  for  the  I^opagation  of  Faith)  in  Franca,  grew 
I  rapidly  in  extent  and  productiveness.  Romanian 
I  increased  under  his  pontificate  in  eveij  country  in 
Europe,  partly  In  consequence  of  a  natural  reaction 
I  Bgsinit  previous  depretaion,  bat  largely,  also,  through 
I  the  energetic  activity  of  the  pope.  He  died  of  cancer, 
I  June  1, 1846.  Gregory  wrote  several  Eacgdieal  ^ni- 
I  Ita,  which  are  of  value  at  showing  the  nnchanged 
character  of  the  papacy;  among  them  are  tranilated 
\  A  LiUtrloatAnMMBptiBidBiiiopMoflnlaiidiLiini. 
1 188«,  p.  71,  Bvo)  -.—atcfdital  to  aU  Patrittrclu,  Pri- 
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maitt,  etc.  (LondoD,  IMS,  p.  40,  8<ro),  See  Firini,  Lo 
^KUoAwHBto  t/tfToimo  1815  (I'orin,  1841,8  vola.);  La 
Fwiru,  Sloria  d' Italia ;  Renu  da  drta  Honda,  June, 
1S4T;  itetoTA,  Daioa.di  tniditiimt tedaiatt  i-pI.  ixxiL 
Qresoiy,  George,  D.D.,  ■□  Engliih  di  rine,  son  at 
the  prebendary  of  Ferna,  in  IreUnd,  wu  bom  in  1754, 
■nd  waa  edaceted  at  tbe  CnlTersIty  ofE^inbargh.  Id 
le  look  oiderg,  and  became  a  curate  at  Liverpool; 


n  1782  hi 


moved  to 


curacy  ur  St,  Giles,  Crlpplegate,  and  wMcbouneTening 
preacber  of  tbe  Foundling  Hoipital.  Lord  Sidmonth 
la  1801  procured  for  bim  the  living  ot  Weitham,  in  Ee- 
HX,  which  Dr.  Gregory  held  tUI  bia  death  in  1808. 
Among  bia  vorka  are  Eaayi,  huioriaii  and  moral: — 
Hitory  of  tht  Ckrittiaa  Ckarck  (Lond.  1790,  2  vola. 
lamo)  ■.Sirmimi,  with  a  TreaHu  on  Ikt  CrmpoAion  of 
aSttvum  (Uind.l7S7,8io):— a  translation  of  ZoinA'i 
Uetunt  on  ffB&r™Poe(jj  (Lond.  1787,!  vola.  Bvo).— 
Darlinjf,  tyfop.  BibUog.  i,  1S23. 

Oregory,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
boni  St  Amertham,  In  Buckinghamshire,  in  1G07.  Id 
1621  be  vas  sent  in.  tbe  capacity  of  Bervitcr  to  Chiiat 
Cburch,  Oxford,  where  he  waa  placed  under  Ibe  tuition 
of  Dr.  George  Horley,  afterwarda  biabop  of  Winches- 
ter. Having  been  admitted  into  orders,  bo  was  ap- 
pointed oneorthechaptalnBofbii  college  by  the  dean, 
Di.  Brian  Duppa.  In  1634  he  published  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Ridley's  «™  n/(A«  Cinland  Ecch- 
lioMliaJ  LatD,  Kith  AWei  (41a),  by  which  he  acquired 
much  reputation  on  account  of  the  civil,  historical,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  ritual  learning,  and  the  skill  in  ancient 
sad  modem  languages,  Oriental  as  well  ai  European, 
displayed  in  it.  In  1641  he  obtained  tbe  prebend  of 
Salisbury,  but  waa  deprived  of  it  at  the  Rebellion.  In 
1646  he  published  Xalri  and  Obtrvaiiom  on  Kme  Pat- 
*05(«o/iS'cn)i(Br«(4to),  which  were  reprinted  at  differ- 
.mt  perioda,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and 
iiuerted  in  the  CntiW  Sncrj.  He  died  in  1646.  An  ac- 
Munt  of  hia  life  will  he  found  <n  bia  ICorb  (4th  edit. 
Lond.  1684, 4t«).  Anthimy  Wood  calla  him  the  miracle 
of  his  Bge  for  critical  end  curious  learning. — Fuller, 
Worltici  ofEnglmd;  Hook,  Ei^d.  Biog.  vol.  T;  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop.  Bibtv-g,  i,  1322. 

Oregoty,  OUnthua  OUbsit,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Yaxley,  in  Huntingdonshln,  jBn.29, 1774.  He  was 
educated  under  Hr.  Weston,  a  celebrated  mathemaU- 
cian,  and  published,  at  19.  a  text-book  called  Latont  \ 
Ailrononiical  and  PhOoioplacal.  Through  tbe  interest 
of  Dr.  Huttan,  he  waa  appointed  in  1802  matbemati- 
cil  master  at  tbe  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
where  he  obtained  the  professor's  chair.  He  published 
a  large  number  of  mathematical  treatises,  of  which  it 
is  not  our  place  to  give  an  account.  Bat  Dr.  Gregory 
posieued  qualities  of  a  still  nobler  and  better  kind 
than  those  of  a  scientific  philosopher.  He  was  a  de- 
cided Christian— a  man  who  had  not  only  stnilied  tbe 
literature  of  the  aacred  volume,  but  made  it  the  rule 
of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  soorci  of  his  inward  peace 
and  hope.  On  what  drm  and  enlightened  grounds  hia 
own  faith  was  esUbUshed  in  the  truth  and  fondsjnenUI 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  appears  fKim  his  Leltrri  to  a 
Fritud  on  tht  Evidencti,  DoctHna.  and  liiUia  nf  ihe 
Chrifluat  Retigim  ilaai.  1812,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  a  treatise 
which  has  long  malntuned  a  bigh  reputation.  He 
also  wrote  Memoirt  rfjokn  Mition  Good,  if.D.  (Lond. 
1828,  8vd)  -.—iftmoirt  iff  the  Ber.  Robert  Hall  (preHxed 
to  the  editions  of  H^iU's  collected  Works) ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  EeUdic  Btciar  and  other  jour- 
nals. He  died  Feb.  2,  lS41._Janiiason,  Stlig.  Biog. 
233;  EngliA  Cj/dopadia. 

Qtellet,  Stepheii  (Bianns  da  GnCn  du  Mabii- 
Ksr),  the  fifth  efaUd  of  Gabriel  Hare  Antjine  de  Gnl- 
let,waa  bornitLimoge«,inPrance.  NoT.3,17T3.  Hia 
parents  were  waaltby,  and  ranked  high  among  the  no- 
lullty.  His  father  waa  comptroller  of  the  mint,  the 
&imd  and  connaellor  of  Lonla  XTI,  and  waa  proprie- 


tor of  Iron-works  and  of  extensive  poteelaia  iBani>fite> 
toriet.  Etienne  was  trained  in  the  Kaman  C«tbolH 
(ailh,  but  at  the  early  age  a(  six  yean,  by  a  remarlo- 
ble  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  brought  to  eifw 
hence  the  efficacy  of  private  prayer.  At  the  ag*  of 
seventeen  he  waa  chosen  one  of  the  lilng'a  ttody-guard. 
During  the  horrers  of  the  Revolnlion  the  family  eatita 
were  confiscated.  Etienne  and  his  brother*  beonna 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  atMt,  bat  es- 
caped to  America.  In  the  year  1T9S,  at  N'ewtowD.  L.  1.. 
whilst  walking  in  tbe  evening  twilight,  be  beard  a 
voice  pronouncing  thrice  tbe  word  Eteksitt,  and  hs 
was  overwhelmed  with  powerful  convictwiu  of  sin. 
He  was  not  at  that  time  a  Christian  believer,  and  bad 
never  seen  a  Bible.  Waiting  patiently  upon  tbe  Litd. 
the  divine  Spirit  opened  to  his  mind  the  scheme  of  aal- 
vation  by  Christ,  and  the  truth  as  it  la  in  him,  and, 
uniting  himself  to  tbe  religious  Society  of  Friends,  be 

nonaries  of  that  Church.  In  IT98,  during  tbe  prer«- 
lence  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  he  devutrd  him- 
self to  ministntions  to  tbe  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  af- 
flicted, and,  taking  the  disease,  his  name  was  one  dsv 
reported  in  the  death -list.  His  wife  was  Bebecci, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Collins,  a  lady  of  eztTaordinary  love- 
liness and  virtues.  Be  engaged  I,i  mercanUle  huii- 
nesa,  In  which  be  was  remarkably  blessed,  always 
winding  up  his  temporal  concemi  when  required  to  go 
forth  to  ptoclaim  the  gospel  of  salvation,  and  carafolly 
defraying  bis  own  expenses  in  his  long  and  ardnoDi 
joumeya,  being  veiy  jealous  that  the  ministry  sboald 
not  be  blamed,  and  feeling  conscientiously  tionnd  la 
bestow  without  charge  what  be  had  freely  reccind. 
He  vialled  Europe  four  times.  Alexander,  tbe  ciar 
of  Russia,  received  him  to  his  friendship  and  to  his 
warm  embrace,  and  at  his  au^geition  adopted  rariog* 
govemmentnl  measures,  and  introduced  \aUi  the  scfaoals 

pared  by  Grellet  and  his  friend,  W.  AUen.  He  pene- 
trated tbe  secret  archlvea  of  the  Inquisition  at  Kome, 
end  In  an  audience  granted  bim  by  the  pf^,  he  freacb- 
ed  boldly  to  him  as  a  fellow-sinner,  and  expoeed  vari- 
ous outrages  which  he  had  witnessed.  These  tbe  pope 
condemned,  and  at  parting  gave  him  his  benedlctkei. 
His  miPiinnary  labors  embraced  also  Great  Britain, 
North  America,  Hnyti,  etc.,  and  were  attended  will 
memorable  experiences  and  success.  For  a  fall  *i. 
count  thereof,  see  an  Interesting  biography  written  l.y 
Benjamin  Seebohm,  one  of  hia  coijTetts.  See  aUo  the 
memorial  Isened  liv  tiie  Society  of  Friends,  and  Jit 
Fight,  Failh,  and  Cnnen,  by  Dr.  Van  Kcnwdaer,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churehj  also  a  memoir  pott itbed  in  Lon- 
don, called  Eiienne  de  CnUet,  lit  Ftmri  Seamgrlat. 
During  his  last  illness,  which  was  one  of  great  fvlfrT- 
Ing,  he  glnrifled  God  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  his 
seasons  of  excruciating  agony  only  drew  from  bim  ex. 
pressions  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  He  died  at  Bar- 
lington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  1855. —See  Ijmdim  UaiarteHf 
Snitic,  April,  1802,  art  vl.     (W.  J,  A.) 

Oresloi),ADSiA;(,  a  French  Jeeuit  missionary,  was 
born  at  Perigneux  fn  1618.  He  joined  the  Jesoita  Mt 
Bordeanx  in  Nor.  1685,  and  was  for  a  while  proKneo 
nf  literature  and  theology  in  aeveral  acbools  of  his  or- 
der. In  IGSGhewaasentasmisslonsiytoCfaina,  asl 
Unded  at  HUin  in  1667,  Chins  being  at  that  time  i> 
revolution.  Greslon  remained  for  a  while  at  Hiao, 
learning  Chinese  in  the  mean  time.  After  the  iwvik 
Intion  had  ended  in  favor  bf  Chun-Tchl.  Greslon  weM 
to  the  province  of  Klan-ai,  near  Prkin,  of  which  be 
baa  given  a  very  flattering  description.  In  1670  be 
retumod  to  France,  where  he  resumed  bi*  fbnnar  ei>- 
ployments,  and  died  in  1897.  He  wrote  Im  Vttt  da 
Ktinti  PMriardia  dt  rAmcim  Tittamttit  (with  noWs  ia 
Chinese):— ffiitoire  dt  la  CUnt  umt  la  iaminalian  da 
rartarrt,  etc.  (Paris,  1681, 8vo).  aecLtttrtridl/lia^ms 
tSoril^,GralldI>ieLU1.|  Boafer, Kota. Biag.  CinMth, 
xxi.936. 
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BT,  Jakob,  ■  distiiigalshed  German  Jesuit, 
UMologiui,  and  higtoruui,  wu  born  at  Markdorf  (8u- 
bia)  in  1561.  He  ^Ined  Che  Jeauits  at  aavenUen,  and 
Im^me  lucceaairelj  profeBMr  orpbiloMphj'  at  IdeoI- 
■Udt  in  1689,  at  moral  theology  in  159S,  and  of  Icbo- 
laatic  thaologj' in  lfi39.  He  conCinued  in  Chia  office  an- 
til  hit  death,  Jan.  39, 1625.  He  frai  dbtinguiihed  for 
literary  activity,  and  wroU  over  one  hundrad  and  fifty 
worlu,  mostly  against  the  Proteatanta.  Ho  poBseiaed 
moeh  learning,  yet  was  only  an  indiSbmnt  critic ;  and 
hia  Btyle,  which*  ia  flowing,  is  bitlei  and  full  of  iovec- 
tivea  aKainat  bis  adveraariee.  Hia  principal  worka 
are,  DupuJofia  philiiiopluca  di  Tifn'ca  rl  iorit  (Ingoi- 
■Udt,  1589,  *to)  :—lntfffni  Rtfutaho  Hitloria  Ordmu 
Jeaiiitici  oi  Elia  UaitmaiV.ero  eomeripla  (Ingoi.  1594, 
4to):— De  SaneCa  Cruet  (IngoI.  lG98,4to ;  last  cd.  1616, 
fol.): — Loeonim  quorvaidam  Terlullitmiceruin  openw- 
aii  Fr.  Jmui  Caicmiibi  dtpraralumibiu  VindUatio  (In- 
got. tUOO,  Ito]  : — De  Jure  ft  Jforv  prolMmdi,  txpur- 
gandi  tl  i^iiilmii  Uirot  kareliwi  tt  wxriot  (Ingol.  1608, 
ito):—ExtTcitatiomm  I/uohgicarum  Libri  lex  (1604, 
4lo) : — Di  Spontanea  diidpUiianait  ttujbgrUorum  Cruet 
(iaue,4Loj  German  by  Vtlter,161S):—i><£™ir!«Fca- 
tAoHra  $ami  Praceuiombui  (1606,  ito)x—I>'fitmonu 
HtUarmiiiiaaa  (lat  vol.  1607,  fol. ;  U  vol.  1609,  fol.) : 
—Defonm  cjIrHfiiue  (1611,  4tD).  The  catalogue  of 
all  hie  writiaga  was  publlabed  by  himaelf  in  1610  and 
1613.  A  complete  coUecUon  of  hia  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Ratiibon, 1734- 1741, IT  v::ls.fol.  SoeBayle, 
Diclioiuxfjf ;  Balliet,  Jugemmit  dtt  SaennU^  tdI.  vi ; 
Niciron,  JInuirei,  vol.  xxvii ;  Alegambe,  BiU.  Script, 
Soc.Jim:  Vita  Grelteri  (ai  (he  beginning  of  his  (Tpem 
omiiu);  Sotve\.  Bibl.  Soc.  Jtiu ;  August,  et  Alois  de 
Backer,  Biil,  dtM  fcrinani  df  In  Ciimpagnit  de  Jitiu  i 
Daiia,  tfamtOe  BibUoOt.da  Julrun  fccfei.  xvii,  63; 
llocfar,  jVouv.  Biog.  Cmiralt,  ui,  965. 

OieTe  or  QreeTe,  Eobbrt  Jan,  a  Dutch  theo- 
togiaa  and  Hebrew  icholar,  was  born    at  Doventer 

Sept.  t.  1754.     He  studied  theology  at  Leydi 
reAiaed  in  1783  to  sign  the  formula  of  uni 


Oray,     See  Gbat. 

Grey,  Klohard,  D.  D.,  an  English  divine,  vtaa  bom 
at  Newcastle,  1694,  and  waa  educated  at  Lincoln  Cll- 
lege,  Oxford.  In  1731  he  became  rector  of  Hinton; 
ifterwaids  rector  of  Kincole  and  pn^bcndiry  o'  ~ 


■ul-i. 


He< 


,0/ 


cepta. 
He  was  clscled  representative 
in  1796,  and  became  profbsior  of  Oriiintiil  languagea 
and  Hebrew  antiquities  at  the  University  of  Frane- 
ker  In  IBOO.  He  inole  UlUnui  Ciipla  Jobi  (HS-42) 
adgracant  vtrriomn  rereimiu  (part  I,  Dcventer,  1788 
il,  Uurg-Steinrort,  1791,  4to) :— a  Dutch  tranalalinn  o 
most  of  the  Eplatlta  of  St.Paul  (1790,  8vd):— Vnftni 
tun  Xahuni  et  Hataruet  (Amaterdam,  1793,  Svo):- 
Vatirinia  Jetaja  ktiraica  ad  RUnKnu  rrctnmU,  m 
timem  el  luKoi  adjecit  E.  J.  Grae ;  acadil  ialerprrlatio 
btlgica  (Amst.  1800,  2  vols.  Svo);  etc.  Hia  poathu- 
mona  works  (In  Dutch)  have  been  published  by  Rhyn- 
*il  Felth  (Amst.  ISIS,  8vo).  See  Sixius,  OuBmaiHeon 
UUerari*m,  part  vlii,  p.  450 ;  A.  A.  LoUe,  Laadatio  E. 
J.  ffren't  (Leyden,lSI5,evo)i  Hoefer,  A'nu.  Bingrapli. 
Ginirak,  Iii,  960. 

Orere,  Jan,  a  Dutch  Itemonatrant  divine,  woa  bom 
in  the  dachy  of  Clevea  aliout  1580.     He  was  establiab- 
ed  lirst  at  Amheim,  then  at  Campen,  and  flnalli-  eC 
Heusden.     In  1619  he  was  expelled  from  the  country 
for  refoaing  to  aign  the  confeuion  of  Dort.      Return- 
ing again,  he  preached  privately  for  a  while,  but  was 
discovered,  arrested,  and  condemned  to  remain  for  life 
in  the  piiaon  of  Amalerdam  In  1619.    Hit  tk-lenda,  how- 
aver,  liberated  him  In  1621,  after  he  had  remained  IS 
Dontht  in  prison.     Thii  time  be  had  improved  by 
writing  hit  most  important  work;  TribumU  rr/orma- 
laai,  us  quo  aamorit  et  httiorirjuMttia  r  iajudici  fkritti- 
ame  iapreceuu  crtWaoK  eommomtratrr,  rrjrrUi  rt/ai/ala 
torlMra,eKJuimgiiUalemdiiplKen,J'alIaciaMa'qiitUli 
tm>  iMer  abut^noi  Bmn,  libera  ri  nrcenaria  dittrr 
Htme  i^wrvft  (Hamb.  1624-35, 4to).     He  also  publiih 
■Dme  letter*  in  the  Uatiurgu  Epitlol.  Rmnnutr.  eccU 
among  which  there  la  one  addressed  to  Vorstius,  In 
which  ha  gives  an  acconnt  of  hia  liberation.  —  See 
Bayle,iKce>m(irv, g.  v.;  Moller.Ciaiiria  lifTerafa;  J{>> 


Eitgluk  Eceleiiailieal  Lira  (l.ond.  1743,  8vo),  for 
the  Univeiilty  of  O.iford  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  i 
— JfoBOrto  Tectnira,  a  nne  MttKod  nfA  rtifcial  Memory 
(Lond.  17S0,  and  often  reprinted ;  last  ed.  Lend.  1861, 
12mo)  -.—NtiB  ilelliod  a/  hanany  Htbnv  virAmK  lit 
PoiaU  (London,  1738.  «vo) :— Liber  Jobi,  in  Veriiculot 
diiina  (1741,  Sto).  This  work  waa  criticised  by  War- 
burton,  to  whom  Grey  replied  In  An  AiuBter  to  Mr. 
Warhurim  (Lond.  1744,  8 vo).— Darling,  Cgdtg).  ItibL 
1,1333;  CbalniBrs,.SH9.ilK(-t.  V. 

Grey,  Zadhvrj.  LL.D.,  an  English  divine  and  lo- 
borteus  writer,  was  born  of  «  Yorkahire  family  in  1687, 
and  educated  at  Jeans  College,  Cambridge.  He  aftei- 
warda  remored  to  Trinity  Hall,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  in  1720.  He  was  nctor  of  Houghton 
Conqueat,  Bedfordshire,  and  vicar  of  St.  Gilea'a  and  St. 
Peter'a  in  Cambridge,  and  died  In  1766.  He  was  au- 
thor of  nearly  thirty  publications,  many  of  which  arg 
violent  diatribes  against  Dlcsenten.  The  beat  known 
of  hia  publications  ia  his  edition  of  Itadibrat,  nM  An- 
nolationt  and  a  Pre/act  (1744,  3  vols.Svo);  to  this  be 
published  a  aupplement  in  1752  (Svo).  He  alao  wrote 
An  impartial  Eraminalim  ofNeat't  Hittory  oftlte  Pa- 
rilaiu  (Lond.  17S6-44,  3  vola.  Svo).  This  is  a  really 
valuable  work  in  spite  of  its  bitterness  -.—A  Defmte  of 
o»r  AKOent  and  Modern  Hiitoriant  (Lond.  2  vola.  1725 
-30):— TSe  Minitlrjf  i-f  ike  Diuenltri  proved  lo  be  Xuil 
and  foid  (Lond.  1725,  8ro).-Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  v,  413. 

Greyhound  is  the  rendering  given  by  oar  trans- 
latota  of  Vnj  (or  rather  D^SP-a  •^'I^J.tiitir'mofi- 
na'yim,  girdid  at  to  the  loini,  us  the  mirg.  renders ; 
Sept.  dAJimiip  jfirtpiiranuv  ^Xli'mc  ll'i^'XOt.  1  fOcl 
MtnOiKff  about  preadfy  among  hii  h  at;  \'uy:.galliu*aC' 
rmcfu  bmboi),  given  in  Prov.  XXX,  31,  aa  an  instance 
of  gracefuinesa  in  gait.  Geaenius  (HfA,  Tir,.  p.JSJ) 
inclines  to  the  aplnion  oT  fiochart  (///nvz.  i,  103), 
Sch  aliens  {Commail.  ad  loc.),  and  others,  that  it  denolet 
a  KorJune,  at  ornamented  with  girths  and  buckles 
about  the  loina.  Thla  is  a  more  noble  compuriwn 
than  the  cock  (with  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Aqulbi,  Theod™. 
tion,  the  Targums,  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  Joseph 
Kimcbi,  and  others),  the  greyhound  (with  the  Veneto- 
Greek,  the  other  Kimchis,  Gershon,  Luther,  and  oth- 
ere),  or  other  more  fanciful  conjectures,  e.  g.  the  tagle, 
the  ubra.  etc.,  which  may  be  seen  in  Fuller  (_MiteeU. 
SacT.  V,  12),  SImonia(£r«rri(ort>  eritica  de  1^I1iT,HaL 
1735), and  othera.  Maurer.bowaver(ContBMii/.adloc.), 
thinks  a  rrenter  Is  intended  as  t:ir<led  for  a  contest, 
and  be  refen  tn  Baxterf  {Lex.  Ttdm.  eol.  692)  as  con- 
firming the  signification  of  athlete  thus  assigned  to 
lanir.  The  hound  was  evidently  known  in  ancient 
times,  as  appean  from  the  Egyptian  monumeDts.  See 
Doo. 

Grief  (represented  by  numerous  Heh.  words,  Gr. 
Xtini).  The  Oriental  exhibits  affliction  over  public  oi  I 
private  mlsfottone,  eapeciolly  the  death  of  a  beloved 
relative  or  friend,  by  much  more  demoaitrative  tignt 
than  the  European,  although  the  degree  of  connection 
between  the  deceased  and  the  mourner,  and  the  great- 
er or  more  moderate  vehemence  of  character  of  the  be- 
reaved individoal,  naturally  cause  a  certain  modifica- 
tion of  his  grief,  which  Is  too  apt  to  bo  lost  sight  of  by 
arcbiBologiita,  The  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
were  in  this  reipect  little  different  from  tboee  of  mod- 
em Oriuitala,  and  therefore  derive  i«ady  elncidation 
from  the  accounia  of  modem  travellers.     In  the  most 
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Herodotus,  Ii,  85 . 
danjLuct.lZ;  Appisn, 
Pan.  43;   Virgil,  -C«. 
lv,GT8;  xii,eTl;  Mar- 
tial, Ii,  11,5 1    Petron. 
HI),  or   »not«   tbem 
upon   the   Ihigb   (Jer, 
:[Xxi,13;comp.PolTb. 
■   XV,  27, 11;  Honi.t%». 
An  .nclent  Emrtlin  wonMB  em-  iiii,198;  Plsutrmcu;. 
I'^^'^i^^^  >••  ">•  «;  ««  DougtMi 

''  ^na&c(.  i,  STJ)  or  on 

the  bead  (Joseph  aB,jlM.  xvl,  10, 7),  tore  the  beard  and 
hair  (Eira  ix,3;  Job  i,W;  camp.  Joseph,  ^flf.  XT,  3, 
9 ;  xvi,  7, 6 ;  Barbebr.  CAron.  p.  !56  )  Virgil,  ^'n.  xii, 
870;  Ovid,Jfc(.  xi,746i  Apul.  iTef.  iz,  p.  212,  Bip. ; 
Cartius,iil,ll,25;  Petrol).  HI,  113;  Uartial,li,1),5), 
strewed  ashes  (see  Carpzor,  De  dnavn  op.  HAt.  itftf, 
marorit  atjnt  bcdu  rtE/itrpiyi,  Host.  1739)  on  the  bead 
(ISam-ir,  IS;  S  Sam.  1, 3;  xiii,19i  zv,32;  Meb.  ix, 
1;  Eiek.  sxvil,  aO;  Lam.  Ii,  10;  Job  ii,  11;  1  Mace, 
ill, 47;  iT,38;  xi.71;  !Hacc.x,aC;  xiv,I5i  Judith 
ix,l;  8Hace.iv,6;  Rev.xviii,  IB;  Josepbus,  Ifor,  ii, 
12,6,-  15,  4i  i4ii(,  XK,  8,1;  comp.  Homer, /t  nviii,  23 
■q.;  zxiv,l&4;  Earip.  5ti;<pLS27;  Ht^.t&%\  Diod. 
Sic.  1,72,  91;  Lucian,  Z«cr.  12;  Apnle].  Jfctom.  Is,  p. 
212.  Bip. ;  see  Burckbardt,  ATubio,  p.  175 ;  Irwin,  Tim. 
p. 303, 307;  Kircbmann,Z>;/unn-.A«fli.ii,12;  Mithna, 
Taaiiih,  II,  IX  or  rolled  themselves  in  dust  and  ashes 
(Eiek.  xxTii,  BO ;  camp.  Homer,  II.  xxil,  414  ;  xxiv, 
6M ;  Lncian,  Lact.  12),  lore  the  garments  (ks  Hede- 
nua,  Dt  leiiiione  vetl,  Etnai  ac  genlibui  uiilata,  Jen. 
1063 ;  also  in  Ugolini  TAa.  xxlx ;  Wicbmancsbauaen, 
De  laceralime  veitium  op.  Hebr,  Vtteb.  1716 ;  al^i  in 
Ugollno,  xxxiil:  this  rending,  however,  had  certain 
restrictions,  Olbo,  Lix.  Sabb.  p.  860 ;  see  bI«o  L'golino, 
Dt  taornhlie,  ch.  vi,  in  his  TAesaw.  xiii)  fn>m  their 
breast  (Gen.  xxxrii,  29 ;  xllv,  13 ;  Judges  xi,  36 !  1 
Sam.  iv,  12 ;  2  Sam.  1, 2, 11 ;  iii,  31 ;  1  King*  xxi,  27 ; 
2  Kiags  iv,  8;  vi,  80;  xi,  14;  xix,  1;  xxli,  II,  19; 
Eira  Iz,  3;  Esth.  W,  1;  1  Maec.  il,  14;  Hi,  47;  iv, 
89 ;  V,  14;  xi,  71 ;  siii,  46 ;  Judith  xiv,  13, 15 ;  Jer.  zli, 
6;  Ep.Jer.30;  Joaeph.Ifar,)!,  15,2and  4;  Acts  xiv, 
14;  Mishna,  Motd  Katair,  iii,  T;  Skab.  xiil,  8;  comp. 
Barhshr.CXron.p.SSe;  Herod. iii,6G;  viii,g9i  Lueian, 
Luct.l2;  AcMLTat.  lT,6;  Ci]rtias,iii,ll,  25;  iv,  10, 
23;  V,  12, 13,31;  x,&,17i  Sneton.  Cm.  33 ;  A'ero,42; 
Dougtael  Analecl.  1, 118;  Arvienx,  ill,  282),  lacerated 
even  their  fkce  and  bodv  (Jar.  xvi,  6;  xll,  6;  x1vii,5; 
Ezek.  xxlv,  17;  comp.  Applan,  Pwl  4fi;  Tirgil,  .£a. 
iv,  673 ;  xii,  871 ;  Cicero,  Ug.  ii,  23,  59 ;  Potron.  xvi, 
111 ;  EUppell,  AEy«.  ii,  S7),  tbDugh  this  last  (see  Wich- 
mannsfaausen,  De  cerjiort  Kimrit  figtcrivjae  no»  ctm- 
fand[>,  Viteb. ;  Michaelifl,i^  inruura  j^n^cr  fnor^oj, 
in  his  Obitrv.  kkt.  Amham.  1752,  p.  131  «q.)  wsa  far- 
bidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xlx,  28  ;  Deut.  ilv,  1 
sq.),  OS  it  was  in  the  twelve  Roman  tables  (Cic.  ijrg. 
ii,  23  sq.).  These  marks  of  deep  grief  were  usually 
combined  together.  At  protracted  and  regularly  ap- 
[Kiinted  seasons  of  mourning  (for  the  deceased),  persons 
were   accustomed  la  fast  (q.  v.),  put  on  mourning. 

the  countenance  (Ezek.'xxiv,  17,  SS;  Micah  iii,  7 ; 
comp.  Eslh.  vil.  8)  or  tbe  entire  head  (2  Sam.  zv,  30  : 
xi",  4  J  Jer.  xiv,  8,  4  ;  Homer,  Od.  iv,  154 ;  viii,  92), 
neglect  lo  wash  and  anoint  themeelvei  {comp.  Uiod. 
Sic.  i,  72  and  91),  or  cleanse  their  clothes  (2  Sam.  xiv, 
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3;  zlz,24)  comp.  2  Sam.  zli,  20;  Daii.z,S;  Jirfkb 
z,  2  sq.),  and  abst^n  fiom  alt  omament  (Exek.  xxrt 
16  [compare  xxiv,  17];  Jonah  iii,  G;  Judith  x,  S; 
camp.  Homer,  IL  xxii,  468 ;  Lycophrou,  Caitamd.  MI ; 
"  y,  ix,  7;  xxxiv,  7;  SaetOD.  OetoF.  100),  eTrn  lay- 
aside  their  shoea  (2  Sam.  xv,  SO  ;  Exek.  xxir,  17, 
_  and,  IS  a  special  ti^en  of  hnmiliatiaa,  ihaariogoff 
the  beard  and  hair,  tbe  pride  at  an  Oriental  (laa.  xv. 
2;  Jer.  vii,  29;  xvi,  6;  ill.  5;  xlvUi,  37;  £p.  Jra. 
12 ;  Amoe  viii,  10  ;  Hkah  i,  18 ;  Etek.  vi!,  18  ;  xxTh. 
31  ;  comp.  Homer,  II.  xxiii,  46  sq. ;  Oi.  iv,  197  ;  xxlv, 
4&  eq.;  Euripid.  Oreri.  458;  ^Ii:ut.427;  Diod.  Sic  i. 
84  ;  .£lian,  V.  H.  vii,  8  ;  Hercd.  iv.  71 ;  U,  24 ;  Cvr- 
tius,  x,6,17;  SueIon.CaJ^.5;  Ovid,  ^r«.^a.  iii,  »>. 
tn  deep  grief  they  also  seated  or  lay  themaelvea  on  the 
ground  (2  Sam.  xO,  10 ;  xili,  31 ;  Isak  iii.  20  ;  slvii,  1 
[Ezeli.  viii,  14]  ;  Jouab  iii,6;  Neh.i,4;  Jobti,e:  xvi, 
16;  Matt.zi,2],ete. ;  comp.  Joaephus,  ..lnC  xix.  6.  2; 
Philo,  0pp.  ii,  5]l9;  Homer,  It.  xviU,  26;  aee  Kypa. 
Ohttrs.  i,  261).  Honming  niually  lasted  aeren  dan 
(1  Sam.  xxxl,  13;  1  Chron.  x,  12;  Judith  xvi,  39; 
Sirach  xxti,  12 ;  Joaeph.^nl.  xvii,  8,  4;  comp.  Heliod. 
Til,  11 ;  Lueian,  Dta  Sgr.  52  sq. ;  see  Morera,  ndmc. 
p.  200);  in  eitiBordinaiy  cases,  longer(Knmb.  xx,  29: 
Deut.  xxi,  18 ;  Joseph.  War,  iii,  9,  5).  Wealthy  per- 
sons wen  accustomed  to  hire  profeaaional  moaminii 
women  (ri:3ipQ,  pnrfica,  la.  ix,  16),  wbo  ntteroi 
loud  walling  cries  in  tbe  bouse  and  at  the  grar«  dnrtae 
tbe  days  of  mourning  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  25),  often  in  n^ 
sponaive  chants  {Hoed  Kalon,  iii.  8),  and  with  inslm- 
mental  accompaniment  (Ciil.  xvi,  7).  Tbe  aame  rui- 
torn  is  well  known  (o  bare  prevailed  among  the  Grceki 
(see  Potter,  Aniiq.  ii,  407  sq.)  and  Komans.  On  tbe 
usages  of  tbe  modem  East,  see  Mayr,  Siliiettalr.  ii,  87. 
Public  mourning  was  instituted  upon  general  calami- 
ties ;  the  Jews  were  also  obliged  to  take  part  in  lamea- 
(atlon  for  the  death  of  (heathen)  rulers  (Pbilo,  0pp.  U, 
526 ;  comp.  Uvy,  ix,  7).  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Per- 
sian usage  that  no  mourner  could  enter  the  royal  pal- 
ace (Eatb.  iv,  2),  such  probably  being  regarded  as  n. 
cleanly  hy  the  Zend  religion  (Creuier,  ^bal.  i,  712). 
See  generally  Geier,  De  E&nromm  Afcfu  /H^ntlinmfw 
ritibui  (Lips.  IC56 ;  ed.  by  Kail,  Hafn.  1745  ;  ■!»  in 
UgolinirAnmr.  ixxiii);  Otho,  Lrx.  Ilabb.  p.  i^SO  :  on 
the  Grecian  usages,  Nicolal.  Dt  luttm  GTvconuit  (Harh. 
1398),  and  Lange,  Ohttnatt.  user.  p.  346  sq. ;  oo  mod- 
era  PerMAu,  Chatdin,  Voyii^,  vi,  485  sq.  See  Uoibk- 
IKO;  FuHeRU. 

Qrleabach,  JohaSk  Jakob,  an  eminent  Germaa 
Protestant  tbeolugiau,  was  bom  at  Butiivcb,  in  Hns* 
Darmstadt,  Jan.  4, 1745,  He  received  bis  early  eda- 
cation  at  FrankfoM-on-tbe-Itlain,  where  his  father  mtt 
pastor,  end  afterwards  visited  successively  tbe  D&iver- 
■i^ei  of  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Leipzig,  where  be  studied 
theology  under  the  leadera  of  the  different  Kboola. 
He  staid  longest  at  Tuliingen,  where  the  old  dog- 
matic »vetem  and  method  were  still  prevalent ;  bat. 
having  gone  to  Halle,  Semler's  teachings  exertdd  a 
lailing  influence  on  hia  mind,  and  led  the  wvy  to  fail 
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bis  dutiei',  he  made  a 
journey  through  part  of  Gennany  and  Hollaod,  and 
visited  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris.  Crit- 
ical examination  of  tbe  text  of  tbe  Bible  was  then 
mucii  in  fai'or,  and  yonng  Grieabacb  followed  tli«  cur- 
rent in  the  line  in  which  ho  was  soon  to  snrpua  all 
competitors,  both  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  and  evm 
in  that  of  his  contemporaries.  However  unimpoitisi 
■Qch  critical  rerearcbes  may  appear,  on  acconnt  of 
tlieir  mechanical  minuteneea,  in  view  of  tbe  tii^er 
interests  of  religion  and  of  science,  we  most  remeaibrr 
that  they  were  then  not  only  usefal,bot  necesaary.evea 
apart  IVom  their  immediate  and  manifest  object.  On 
his  return  Grieslrach  settled  at  Ualle,  where  he  benunr 
professor  in  1773;  in  1776  be  removed  to  Jena  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  afterwards  remained  permanently 
attached  to  that  university.     Hia  Serricaa  were  fully 


^ipncUtod,  and  niruded  with  boDora  *nd  ftppoinl- 
menls  ctid  of  a  civic  natnn ;  thni  ha  «u  appointed 
to  represent  tlie  stats  and  tbe  oniTereity  st  the  diets 
■nd  on  other  public  occasions.  He  died  Uarcb  S4, 
1812. 

Griesbsch's  name  is  insepualily  connected  with  the 
criticism  of  the  tent  of  tbe  N.T.,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as 
to  throw  all  his  worlis  on  other  subjects  entiivly  in  the 
sliade,  and  to  form  an  epoch  in  that  special  depart- 
ment. In  order  to  (brm  a  Just  estimate  of  his  services, 
It  ii  necessary  to  tw  thoroaghlj  acquainted  with  the 
■tats  of  this  science  at  Ihe  time.  See  Cuincisx,  Bib- 
lical. Giiesluch'e  studies  In  regard  to  Ihe  text  were 
first  directed  to  the  collecting  and  appreciation  of  va- 
rioDB  readings.  This  Held  bad  often  been  gone  over 
before,  snd  it  was  thought  that  much  leu  would  be 
discovered  in  it  than  was  found  anerwards  by  paying 
greater  attention  to  the  quotations  of  the  Greek  Ik- 

■nch  as  tbe  Phlloxenisn,  tbe  ArmenUn,  and  tfaa  Gothic. 
Next  be  attempted  to  sstabliah,  on  th«  basis  of  the 
ideas  of  Bengel  and  Semler,  a  history  of  the  ancient 
text  as  a  necsetarj-  basis  for  every  improvement  of  it. 
On  this  histoiy,  alt  the  deUils  of  wlilch  have  not, 
however,  proved  correct,  but  have  given  a  great  Im- 
pulse to  researches,  Giiesbach  founded  a  new  theory 

choice  and  valne  of  the  various  readings  In  Indlvldaal 
passages,  and  which  was  based  essentially  on  a  combi- 
nation  of  historical  facts  and  logical  princlptes.  Final-  : 
\y,  Griesbseh  underloolt  the  task  on  which  his  repute- 
tloD  chieflv  rests,  viz.  the  pablieallon  of  a  criticaBy 
amemUi  edition  of  the  text  of  Ihe  New  Testament. 
Till  then,  among  nearly  360  editions,  tbere  bad  been 
bnt  two  forms  of  tsKt,  both  originating  in  the  IGth 
century,  when  criticism  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  They 
were  the  so-called  Teilut  rectplui,  which  the  Lutheran 
Chtirch  considered  as  unimpeachable;  and  the  Cum- 
piuttoMoa,  which  circulated  among  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Bengel  alone  hsd  dared  to  depart  somewfaat 
from  the  former,  and  that  only  by  Introducing  a  few 
readings  of  tile  latter.  Griesbach'a  innovation  e.\cited 
great  alarm  among  the  partisans  of  the  existing  texts. 
Joachim  Hartmann,  professoratBostock, attacked  him 
In  a  pamphlet  In  !TT5  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  eimi- 

bach'a  second  edition.  His  editions  of  the  N.  T.  sjk 
pearsd  in  the  following  order;  I.  Libri  <%'.  T.liiiloriei 
(Halle,  17Tl,pt.i,ii),  containing  the  first  three  gospels 
arranged  sy  noptically.  To  this  belongs  as  vol,  ii  (1776), 
the  first  edition  of  the  Epistles  and  of  Revelation,  and 
to  the  latter,  again  as  vol.  I,  a  second  (non-synoptical) 
edition  of  the  historical  books.  The  synopsis  was  after- 
wards reprinted,  sometimes  separately.  2.  The  princi- 
pal edition  (HsUe,  and  Lond9n,  17!)6, 1806,  3  pta.  8vo), 
very  complete,  and  with  important  prolegomena.  S, 
A  costly  edition  (Lei pi.  4  vols,  small  4to.  or  small  folio, 
1803-1807,  in  copper  types ;  4th  and  6th  pocket  edi- 
tions, Leipiig,  1806, 1826),  like  the  preceding,  bnt  with 
the  principal  variations  only.  A  new  edition  of  the 
principal  critical  work  of  Griesbacb  was  commenced 
Id  1827  by  Dsvid  Schuli,  but  the  first  part  only  has 
appeared.  The  text  of  Griesboch  has  not  remained 
Intact  in  all  these  editions.  It  has  often  been  used  or 
referred  to  by  others,  and  its  peculiar  readings,  at  least, 
are  always  introduced  in  tbe  new  critical  editions. 
Tbe  other  critical  works  of  Griesbach  are,  Dt  codici. 
but  em.  crigmianit  nT71)  : — Carre  in  Mtloriam  texitu 
epp.  pauI,  (1777)  ;  - —  ^jmAtiiis  crUioB  ad  tupplendfn  et 
eoTrigtndat  vnrioi  N.  T.  tctionet  (pt.  i,  1786 ;  Ii,  1793)  : 
--Co«meii(an'iu  criri^  in  Irzltim  Gr.  N.  T.  (1794  sq.). 
Uttle  need  he  said  of  his  other  woriis.  They  are 
moetty  academical  essays  on  exegesis,  hlstoiy,  and 
dogmatics,  and  were  pnUished  by  Gabler  in  2  parts 
(XfeMsre  Schriftea,  1826).  Some  of  them,  however, 
posaesa  yet  a  certain  interest,  as  serving  to  show  the 
progresi  made  by  science  gridar  the  iodoence  of  the- 
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otogians,  conservative  at  heart,  bat  advancing  neT«r> 
theless  more  or  less  with  the  times.  Such  woe  Grieo- 
bach,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  he  called  a  mid- 
dle-party man,  in  view  of  his  Tlieopnaalie  (1784),  bis 
Chritlohgit  d.  Htbritririr/i  (1791).  and  especially  of 
bis  .4iiJntui^  x.Sladiion  d.  jr/puldren  Itoffmalik  (1779, 
ITS9,  several  ed.),  ■  work  considered  at  tirst  as  retro- 
grade and  inconeeqneut  by  the  so-called  friends  of 
progress.  His  V'or&sini^ni  6.  Bementutik  d.  tf.  T., 
printed  after  bis  death  (in  1816),  belongs  to  the  so-call- 
nd  school  of  ^rainniaMcD-iMfDr^i/ interpretation  which 
prevailed  during  the  author's  life,  and  is  such  a  work 
as  would  naturally  be  expected  from  a  pupil  of  Semler 
and  Emestl. 

"  The  peculiar  principle  of  Griesbach'a  system  con- 
sists in  a  division  ofthe  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  b  consid- 
ered aa  an  independent  witness  for  the  varioas  read- 
ings ofthe  manuscripts  which  it  comprises.  He  thus 
contemplates  the  existence  of  Ihres  distinct  species  of 
texts,  which,  with  respect  to  their  relationship  or  affin- 
ity, ant  called  by  Bengel ,  ftmilies,'  and  by  Semler, 
Griesbach,  and  Michaelis  'recensions'  or  'codices,' 
namely:  1.  Hie  'Alexandrian'  recension  or  codex, 
comprehending  mannacripCs  which,  in  peculiar  read- 
ings, agree  with  the  citations  foundin  the  early  Greek- 
Efryptian  fathers,  particularly  Origen  and  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.  2.  The  ■  Western'  recension,  which  is 
identified  with  the  citations  ofthe  L«tin  fathers,  espe- 
cially Cyprian  and  Tettalllan,  and  was  used  by  the 
Christians  of  Carthage,  Kome,  end  the  west  of  Europe. 
3.  The  'Byzantine'  or  Asiatic  recension,  comprising 
numerous  manuscripts  which  were  used  especially  in 
the  see  of  Constantinople  and  tbe  adjacent  Oriental 
provinces,  and  have  fhmishedtbe  received  text,  called 
the  Greek  Vulgate.  Each  of  these  recensions  has  char- 
acteristics peculiar  to  itself,  yet  no  individual  manu- 
script exhibits  any  recension  in  a  pure  stats,  but  Is  as- 
signed to  the  Alexandrian  or  Western  class,  as  Ihe  pe- 
coliar  reading  of  each  of  those  clssses  preponderate. 
ThoDgh  Griesbach  considers  depaitures  from  the  re- 
ceived Greek  Vulgate  aa  various  readings,  be  does  not 
allow  the  existence  of  any  standard  text  as  a  criterion 
for  determining  which  are  genuine  or  spnrious  read- 
ings, his  object  being  to  show,  not  Ihe  character  of  par- 
ticular deviations  fttim  any  individual  recension,  bnt 
the  general  coincidence  of  manuscripts  with  one  recen- 
sion or  codex  more  than  with  another.  The  authorized 
text  does  not  regulate,  but  is  regulated  by  his  critical 
opinion  of  its  comparative  value;  and  the  immense 
number  of  various  readings  form  a  floating  medinm 
in  which  the  genuine  text  is  considered  to  be  in  all  in- 
stances discoverable.  However,  although  he  professsa 
to  determine  the  value  of  rsadlngs  by  the  number  of 
classes  by  which  they  are  supported,  he  constantly  dis- 
plays a  vsry  decided  preference  for  the  Alexandrian 
class,  which  he  places  far  above  the  two  others  in  the 
tank  of  authority,  a  few  maoDscripts  of  this  recension 
being  supposed  to  outweigh  a  multitude  of  sacb  as  be- 
long to  the  Byzantine  recension,  which  be  regards  as 
certainly  the  most  untrustworthy  of  all  (Prol.  Ixxii). 
The  reason  assigned  by  Griesbach  for  this  decision  Is 
the  ftct  that  the  Greek  transcripts  cf  this  class  contain 
a  remarkably  large  number  of  suspected  readings,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  great  liberties  taken  by  learned  copy- 
coincidence  ofthe  numerous  scriptural  quotations  of 
Origen  of  Alexandria  with  the  celebrated  Greek  man- 
uscript of  the  New  Testament  fhim  that  city  to  bo  very 
striking,  he  thence  concludes  that  the  passages  now  ex- 
tant In  this  father's  wrlUngs,  of  tbe  commencement  of 
the  Sd  centnry,  discover  the  earliest,  and  therefore  the 
pureat  text  of  which  we  hate  any  knowledge  to  be 
that  of  tbe  Alexandrian  mannacripts.  His  ultimate 
choice  of  readings  is  consequently  determined  by  the 
testimony  of  Origen,  in  conflrmation  of  which  he  often 
addnoea  macb  colUtaral  eridsDce  lima  the  primitive 
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fkthen  aail  TerrioDi ;  uidof  the  readings  tbua  proved 
to  be  genuins  is  Tarmed  hl>  corrected  text  of  the  New 
Teatamenfp  Agaiii§t  tbe  coTDplicAt^d  b^pothesia  en 
which  GHcBtjach  baa  bued  Lit  syitcm  of  recaniioDs 
many  very  important  ebjectiotia  were  ur{^  by  learn- 
ed Biblical  critio  of  Germany  (u  by  Hartmann,  men-  , 
tiooed  above},  and  in  England,  especially  by  archlrish- 
op  Lawrence  and  Dr.  Frederick  Nolan.  The  primary 
fact  enforced  by  Griesbach,  that  the  Alexandrian  read' 
inga  whicli  are  tapportcd  by  tbe  ((uotations  of  Origeo 
poweis  the  bigheat  authority  of  all,  is  dispotedby  pro- 
feuor  Mattbiffi,  of  Moscow,  in  bii  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  with  greater  eonlidence  by  pro- 
fessor Martin  Scholi,  of  Bonn,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
his  ver}-  teamed  and  elaborate  edition,  founded  on  a 
system  wholly  at  variance  with  that  of  Griesbach,  Tbe 
Alexandrian  mannacripta  are  acknowledged  by  SchoU 
to  bo  more  ancient,  but  be  asserts  Ibem  to  be  more  cor- 
ropt  than  any  others,  and  conteoda  that  in  Alexandria 
die  alEeraUons  of  the  text  principally  originated.  He 
divides  all  the  mannscripts,  not,  as  Gricsbscli,  into  threo, 
but  into  two  clasaea,  the  Byuntino  and  the  Alexan- 
drian, in  which  latter  he  inclodea  the  Western;  and  he 
gives  a  decided  superiority  to  tbe  authority  of  the  By- 
undne  recensions,  which,  in  opposition  lo  Griesbach, 
be  strenuously  maintaina  to  be  directly  derived  from 
the  autographs  of  the  evangelists  and  apostlea  them- 
selves. The  work  by  archbishop  Lawrence  on  this 
Butijecl  is  entitled  Stnarkt  upon  iht  SfHaaatiail  Clai- 
lificalion  ofManuiaipU  ada^bg  Dr.  GrUtbath  (1814, 
8td).  The  learned  aothor  states  that  be  considers 
Griesbach  to  be  what  bishop  Manh  denominated  him, 
'the  moat  coasummata  criUc  that  ever  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament;'  but  in  the  course  of 
his  critical  strictures  on  the  origin  and  execution  of 
his  plan  of  appreciating  manuscripts,  he  employs  tbe 
severest  terms  of  censnte,  observing  that '  Griesbach'a 
mode  of  investigation  is  unsatisDictory,  bis  clissUica- 
tlon  fallacious,  and  bis  statement  of  the  number  of  read- 
ings inaccurate;  that  no  sDch  classilication  of  the  man- 
DBcripts  of  tbe  New  Testament  is  possible ;  the  exist- 
ence of  three  distinct  species  of  texts  being  a  f.ict  only 
synthetically  presumed,  and  not  capable  of  any  ana- 
l^cal  demonstration  ;  so  that  tbe  student  finds  he  is 
treading,  not  on  solid  ground,  but  on  a  critical  qoick- 
sanii.'  Griesbach  waa  long  and  aeveroly  attacked  by 
Trinitarian  writers  as  an  opposer  of  tbe  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  having 
rejected  from  hia  text  the  celebrated  passage  respect- 
ing the  three  that  bare  witness  (I  Jobn  v,  7),  and  also 
for  inserting  lic  for  eiAt  >n  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  and  Kvpiov 
(or  BiDU  in  Acts  xx,  SB.  In  conaeqaence  of  Ibrse  and 
otber  points  in  his  critical  works,  tbe  commendation 
and  patronage  of  tbe  Unitarians  were  bestowed  upon 
him  ;  but  in  tbe  preface  to  hia  treatise  on  the  apostol- 
ical writings,  be  makes  the  following  solemn  declan- 
lion  :  '  Ut  iniquaa  anspiciones  omnes,  quantum  in  me 
est,  amoliar,  et  hominlhus  malevolis  calnmniandi  an- 
sam  prcripiam,  ptiblice  profiteer,  atqne  Deum  teslor, 
neutiquam  me  de  veritale  islins  dogmatia  dubitsroi' 
and  to  this  may  be  added  a  statement  from  his  Proie- 
gomfnn,  namely,  that '  nulla  emendatio  a  recenlioribua 
ediloribus  tentata  ullam  Scriptuia  Sacra  doctrinam 
immutat,  aut  erertit,'  though  'paucn  senanm  senten- 
tiarum  affieiuuL'  The  laborious  and  minutely  learn- 
ed work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  entitled  An  ItigMry 
into  (*<■  IfHegrily  of  tht  Grak  Vulgatt.  or  Rmivtd  Tat 
of  At  NtK  Tatammt.  published  in  181&,  is  chiefly  occD- 
pled  in  presenting  evidence  lo  subvert  the  critical  sys- 
tem of  Griesbach,  and  to  establish  tlie  position  aince 
taken  by  professor  Scholi  and  otfaers,  that  the  Byi 
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of  the  faltUestneaa  of  the  tndiUanary  tcitinMDj  bj 
which  it  is  supported,  aince  he  states  tlut  the  two  pfin- 
cipal  classes  of  text,  the  AlazandriaD  and  the  Westccn, 
tuva  been  interpolated  in  every  part;  that  tbe  aotfaoh 
i»d  Greek  version  exhibits  l&O.OOO  various  icadinp, 
and  has  remajned  1400  years  in  its  present  sl*ta  of  Mt- 
ruptioD ;  that  there  appears,  therefore,  to  !«  no  tcser- 
vation  by  which  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  tbe  lacTHl 
Scripturea  can  be  saved ;  (or  If,  in  the  apostcUc  and 
primitive  agea,  corruption  was  prevalent,  whatever  tie 
he  text  gathered  out  of  tbe  immense  number  of  vaii- 
los  readings,  it  may  be  as  well  any  other  aa  that  «ig- 
inally  delivered  by  the  inspired  writers.'  Grieabaik 
indeed  declaics,  in  his  Sfnibola  Critioa,  that  tbe  man. 
ipta  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensioos, 
vhich  his  system  is  founded,  were  grossly  compt- 
a  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  sposlln;  that 
those  which  he  held  la  the  highest  esteem  were  c«r- 
mptcd  in  every  page  by  marginal  scholia  and  iotcr- 
pritatlons  of  the  fathers,  and  coutained  inDnmeraUa 
and  Ter;  aerioos  errors  ('innumeros  gravissimeaqae 
errorea').  He  fbrther  states  in  the  same  treatiM  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tbe  printed  editiooa  of  the 
works  ofOrlgen,  on  the  fidelity  of  bis  diSerent  traa- 
scriborr,  on  the  acctiracy  of  his  quotations,  or,  finally, 
on  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  whicb  he  qnoled; 
so  that,  aa  observed  by  Dr.  Nolan,  we  hare  only  to  take 
his  own  account  of  the  state  in  which  he  finds  llie  heat 
part  of  his  materials  to  discover  the  extreme  inaeciul- 
ty  of  the  bbric  wbicli  he  has  raised  on  each  a  foimda- 
tion.  'His  innovations,'  contiuuea  tbe  same  leanml 
divine,  'are  formidable  In  number  and  nature;  bia  cor- 
rections proscribe  three  important  passage*  (already 
nsmed)  affecting  the  doctrinal  integrity  of  tbe  inspli^ 
text;  for  a  proof  once  eatablished  of  its  partial  corrni^ 
tion  in  important  matters  must  involve  its  cbaractar 
for  general  fidelity ;  and  the  deservedly  high  chaiae- 
ter  and  singular  merit  of  this  learned  edition  most 
heighten  apprehension  and  alarm  at  tbe  attempla  tha* 
made  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  received  text, 
for  the  scrupnlous  accuracy  of  its  execntion  mnst  al- 
ways command  respect.' "  See  Herzog,  RaiUijKfU^ 
pjldit,  V,  889 ;  Engluh  Cgdopaiia,  s.  v. ;  Boefei,  Ani- 
nllt  biographit  Ciniralt,  xxii,  So;  Riitbe,  Griaiack'i 
[.daubachirilHaig  (Jena,  1812) ;  Seller,  ^tm^nilKt, 
p.  SIO    sq.;    Home,  Jntrndutiiim    to    tit    Seriplmra, 

Oiiffen,  BebjAHIH,  a  Methodist  Epucopal  minis- 
ter, waa  bom  in  Mamatooeck,  New  York.  June  6, 1791. 
When  about  nineteen  yeale  of  age  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Soon  after  bis  converekci  b* 
was  received  into  the  New  York  Confetence,  and  m- 
mained  a  member  of  that  body  (except  for  a  abort  in- 
terval) for  fifty  years.  In  185S  he  was  elected  aecre- 
tsry  of  his  Conference,  and  continued  in  that  office  no- 
til  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bye,  N.  T.,  Jan.  30, 
ISGl.  Among  tbe  members  of  bis  Conference  he  was 
the  youngest  man  of  bis  age;  his  choeks  had  tbe  fresh- 
ness of  youth ;  his  step  was  Arm  and  elastic ;  hia  voice 
■  ■'      ' "id  compass  to  the  last;  "bis 
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worthy  of  reliance.  'Griesbach'a  theory,'  says  Dr. 
Nolan,  'is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  those  that  have 
unsettled  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  entire  can- 
on. His  corrected  text  can  be  lecaived  only  as  a  proof 
of  the  general  cotcuplton  of  tbe  aacied  Scriptures,  and 
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activity,  his  vigor,  his  sprightly  humor,  and  bis  flow  of 
spirits  seemed  as  perfect  at  the  last  Conference  he  at- 
tended aa  they  had  ever  been.  He  grew  morw  and 
more  genial  as  life  advanced,  and  his  Christian  gntia 
shone  out  mora  clearly.  He  was  remarkable  tot  ^at 
punctuality  as  well  as  for  his  patient  tabor.  Fe«  tata 
have  performed  more  unrequited  toil  for  the  CfanrA 
than  he.  He  was  treasurer  for  many  years  of  the 
Board  ofConferenco  Trustees,  and  also  of  tbe  Ministen' 
Mutual  Assistance  Society.  He  rendered  his  servies 
with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  without  any  — mpmm 
tion.  He  had  been  appointed  for  tbe  third  time  t* 
Kingston,  bat  never  reached  bis  field  of  latior.  God 
had  prepared  fbr  him  a  mansion  in  heaven,  and  be  ao- 
tered  it  suddenly.  His  Master  kindly  bronfifat  tkr 
seaaon  of  earthly  bbor  and  atamal  tepoae  cloea  ■«  evk 


an|Bii,BdmiindDoiT,A.H.,apToteat«ot  Episco- 
pal minUtar,  wu  born  »l  W^^omlng,  Pa.,  Sopl.  18,  IBM. 
Baliy  ia  lifb  he  gavs  proofn  of  claaaical  proflcieni:^  m 
ths  compocitioa  of  wme  Latin  pocmB  and  paetk  ver- 
■ions,  which  were  conaidcred  to  poueas  race  excallence. 
In  1S23  he  pined  A.R  in  Columbia  Culiega  vith  dla- 
linguiihsd  bonorj  and  haviDg  ■ludicd  theology  two 
j««rB  in  the  NewYwk  Theologicat  Seminar)',  he  waa 
admitted  to  dsacon's  ordera  in  1^6.  After  Bupplj'ing 
tur  a  time  a  charch  at  Utica,  he  returned  ti>  Neir  York, 
mnd  wu  appointed  agent  to  the  Gen.Theokig.  Semina- 
ry;  hebewme  rector  or  St  Jamen'a,  Sew  York,  and  the 
Aaaociate  Church  of  Bloom  [ngdale,  officiating  also  t«ni- 
poraril}'  in  Christ's  Church,  New  York,  aa  aasiatant  to 
Dr.  L^ell.  In  1828,  his  health  failing,  he  aailed  for 
Earope,  and  visited  England,  trance,  and  Italy.  On 
hia.  return  he  commenced  lecturing  at  ColumUia  Col- 
lege, April  13, 1830,  on  the  Histoiy  of  Ulanture,  con- 
tinoing  the  aeriea  which  hia  h'iend,  Prof.  McVickar, 
had  been  aliliged  to  auspend  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Griffin's  lectures  had  great  succeu  ;  and  measures 
were  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a  new  chair  of 
bistorj  in  the  college  expreuly  for  him,  when,  during 
the  vacation,  be  was  Belied  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  died  Aug.  SI,  1S30.  His  USS.  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  fay  his  friend  UcVickar  ander 
tbe  title  Srmauu  of  Ret.  £.  D.  Griffin  (N.Y.,!  vols. 
Svo).  They  contain  Beveril  pieces  of  poetry,  some  of 
which  aio  in  Latin;  an  accoual  of  travels  through 
Italy  and  Switzeriand  in  1829 ;  notes  on  Franca,  Enj;- 
land,  and  Scotland  in  1828,  1829,  and  1830;  extracts 
from  his  lectures,  and  some  essays  written  while  a  stu- 
dent. See  HcVickar,  Ko/ict  (in  the  Preface  of  the 
Rtmaiiuo/Jt.E.a.);  CgcS^. of  Ametiam  £MeralUTr, 
ii,S9I;  Chrutiaa  Raiew,\t,Sbi:  Spraguo,  .^mub,  v, 
671. 

Orifflu,  Edwud  Dorr,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  Iwrn  at  Ea«t  Haddam,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 
17T0,  and  gradnatod  at  Yale  College  In  1790  with  dittin- 
gulshed  honor.  After  teaching  for  a  time  at  Derby, 
be  stodied  theology  under  tbe  guidance  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  was  licensed  in  1793.  He  commenced 
his  labors  at  New  Sulem,  supplied  at  FarmingtOD.  and 
then  was  called  to  the  Congregational  Church  at  New 
Hartford,  of  which  he  waa  ordained  pastor  in  lT9o.  In 
ISOOba  visitedNew  Jersey,  and  supplied  in  Orange  for 
a  abort  time,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  Newark, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  in  1801,  as  colleagae  to 
Dr.  H'Whorter,  whom  he  succeeded  es  pastor  In  \9ffl. 
In  1808  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  fhnn  Union 
ColUt'*'  In  1809  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  Bartlett 
profeseonhlp  in  Andover,  and  In  1811  was  Initalled  in 
Park-atreet  Church,  Boetoti.  In  1813-13  be  delivered 
bis  celebrated  Park'Street  lectures.  On  resigning  bis 
charge  Id  Boston  he  returned  to  Newark,  and  vaa  in- 
■lalled  in  the  Second  PreabytariaD  Church  in  1816.  He 
interestedhimself  warmly  In  the  cause  of  tbe  Africans, 
the  American  BIhle  and  United  Foreign  Mission  So- 
cieties. In  1821  he  was  appointed  president  of  Wil- 
liams (Allege,  and  flUed  that  office  most  ably  snd  ac- 
ceptablv  for  flfteen  years,  resigning  it  in  1836,  and  re- 
tiring to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  S,  1837. 
Bis  ministry  was  marked  by  numerous  revivals.  Dr. 
Griffin  was  a  man  of  large  intellectual  proportions. 
"Tho  peculiar  cast  of  his  preachbgand  other  rellgiuDB 
tnatmctions  and  appeals  was  formed,  more  perhaps 
than  that  of  many  other  great  minds,  by  his  cherished 
liAbit  of  precise  dIscrimlnatioB  on  the  leading  points 
of  the  prevalent  theology.  In  his  course  of  teaching 
in  mental  philosophy  he  drew  the  current  distinctions 
with  great  accuracy  and  decision.  His  theological 
writings  are  distinguished  by  lucid  and  energetic  stale- 
meota  of  the  main  points  belonging  to  the  theological 
vlawi  of  the  lima,  and  in  such  statemenu  his  ability 
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waa  not  surpersed  by  any  mm  of  tbe  age.  Hia  taste 
for  those  theological  distlnctloDa,  bla  highianse  of  their 
valae,  and  his  facility  and  satisfaction  in  uaing  them, 
gave  his  most  rhetorical  pulpit  discourses  renurkable 
internal  coherence  and  compactness,  and  enabled  him 
to  command  tbe  judgments  of  his  hearers  by  the  fi>rc« 
of  a  very  stringent  logic.  The  great  prominence  and 
intense  light  in  which  be  placed  some  leading  points 
of  religioua  truth  constitute  the  striking  feature  of  hi* 
theological  discasalooa.  Thii  trait  is  consfocuoua  ia 
bia  Park-street  lectures,  his  work  on  the  Atonement, 
and  some  tnuiller  pnblieations  on  particular  points  of 
Christian  doctrine.  On  the  whole,  the  position  and 
influence  of  Dr.  Griffin  are  widely  ailested  by  the  pro- 
found and  general  respect  for  bis  memory,  and  by  the 
evident  fruits  of  his  Ubora.  His  power  of  clear,  pene- 
trating, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  lofty  and  comprehen- 
sive thought~-hlB  Bkill  and  force  in  argument,  his  rba- 
torical  genius  and  culture,  bis  eloquence,  his  majestic 
person  and  manner,  all  pervaded  and  controlled  by  bis 
enlightened  religions  devotion,  performed  efficient  ser- 
vice for  the  Cliurch,  and  placed  bim  among  the  great- 
er ligbtsof  his  age"  (J.  W.  Yeomans,  cited  by  Sprague). 
He  published  TUEjU«toflitAttiiumaU{W,\9, 13mo): 
—DivtM  AiSStMBtj  (1883, 12mo)  ■.—CtaualPo-Btriflit- 
gmtratian.  etc.  (.1834).  and  numerous  SernUHU  Ad- 
drnta,  Oratiomt,  and  Leclurt;  from  1806  to  1S3S.— 
Sprague,  jlnno^,  iv,3U;  BiHiolhtca  Soeni,  Jan.  1868 ; 
FrvtceloaJitvirw,  s\,40i;  Aai.  Bib.J{fp.iii,et3;  ff.A. 
Ret.  nxniv,  119 ;  Cooke,  RteoUtcHoiu  of  E.  D.  Griffin 
(Boston,  ie(i0,8vo). 

Orlfflth,  BKNjAMiit,  a  mbiister  pntminent  among 
the  early  Baptists  in  America.  He  was  bom  In  County 
Cardigan,  South  Walea.  In  1688,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
I  try  In  1710,  settling  in  Montgomery  township,  Penn. 
He  was  baptiied  in  1711.  called  to  tbe  ministry  in  1733, 
and  ordained  in  1725.  He  enjoyed  a  succesafnl  minis- 
try, labored  extensively,  and  churches  still  exist  that 
were  formed  in  the  field  of  his  itinerant  labors.  He 
published— 1.  A  TrtatlK  nf  Aarcb  Dudplint  .—3. 
Vtn^catian  nflkt  Dodrint  nfthe  RrnTection  .-—3.  An- 
iictr  IB  "  Tke  Divine  Si^  nfFnfanl  BopUta,"  printed 
by  B.  Franklin,  1717.  He  also  wrote  An  fitiay  on  tht 
PomeraadDalgofoitAtKKiation,  and  left  it  in  MS.  It 
was  published  in  1882.     He  died  In  1768.     (L.  E.  3.) 

Orlmahaw,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  waa  bom  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  in  1708,  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  snd  entered  into  holy  orders  in 
1781.  After Bpendingsomeyearsas miniiterofTodmoT- 
den.nearRod>dala,liewas  appointed  in  1T42  to  the  per- 
petual curacy  uCHaworthiin  Yorkshire.  In  1746  he  en- 
tered into  a  dose  union  with  the  Methodists,  acted  as  Mr. 
Wesley's  assistant  in  what  was  known  as  the  Haworth 
circuit,  and  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  April  T, 
1763,  was  the  midnstay  of  the  connection  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  the  author  of  a 
Strmon  in  D'fenct  of  (As  AfModiiU,  printed  in  1749, 
and  republished  with  his  biography.  "He  waa  of  a 
cheerful,  generous  turn  of  mind,  very  courteous,  and 
open  as  the  day  in  his  conversation  with  the  people 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  spoke 
with  great  fluency,  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  grtal 
ability  and  approbation."  Weslry  said  of  him,  "  He 
carriea  flre  wherever  he  goes." — Myles,  Lift  of  Grim- 
sAow;  Crowtber, PartratWre  of  Mtthodim;  Newton, 
Memoirs  of  Crwuktv  (Und.  1799,  13mo);  Stevens, 
HitloTy  ofMttliadum,  1,368;  Wesley,  n'orb,  Iv,  117; 
vi,7iO. 

Ortnd  (^n^,  laclUat',  to  cnak  small,  Eiod.  izzll, 
20  i  DeuL  Ik,  31 ;  specially  with  a  band-mill,  Jodg. 
xvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xi,  8  ;  also  tropically,  to  opprtn  the 
poor  by  exaction,  laa.  iil,  16.  In  the  expreaslon  "  let 
my  wift^riwl  for  another,"  Job  xxi,  10,  It  is  pat  as  the 
[rictura  of  abject  poverty  and  degradation,  i.  s.  let  her 
become  his  mill-wench  or  menial ;  comp.  Esod.  xi,  6 ; 
Isa.  xlvli,  3).    See  Gstn.     In  tbe  aariisit  agea  men 
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Nat  the  l«ul  DDtibla  of  thau  mutations  occamd  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  laid,  in  the 
midit  of  anarchy  and  atrife,  the  foundationi  of  the 
'English  Church,  the  En^lsli  Jnriiprudence,  the  Eng- 
liih  libertiei,  the  English  Unyuage,  literature,  philiMo- 
phy,  and  science.  In  all  of  these  movements  K»l>eTt 
Grosseteite  wa*  concerned,  and  on  all  these  forms  of 
national  development  he  left  the  Impress  of  his  genius 
and  character. 

Li/r.— Rohert  Grossetcste  was  bom,  abont  ]17B,  at 
Stndbrooke,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England.  Ills 
origin  was  sitremelj  humble,  and  little  is  known  of 
his  early  career  except  that  he  studied  at  Oxfurd,  and 
that  law,  physic,  and  divinity  all  reoeivpd  bla  atten- 
tion. He  is  supposed  to  have  extended  his  education 
at  Paris,  and  to  have  held  a  chair  in  its  university. 
Ueonedhb  tint  ecclesiastical  appointment  apparently 
to  Ihe  bishop  of  Hereford,  to  vhom  he  had  been  com- 
mended by  a  letter  of  Giraldui  Cumbrensis.  His  sn- 
perioi  died  in  1199,  but  his  character  and  talents  se- 
cured promotion.  Between  1-214  and  1!3S  he  held  suc- 
cessively the  archdeaconries  of  Wilts,  Northampton, 
and  l^ice.iter,  and  various  other  livings,  including  the 
prebend  of  Clifton  at  Lincoln.  In  12S4,  at  the  request 
of  Agnellus,  provincial  of  the  Franciacang,  he  became 
reader  in  the  recently  founded  Franciscan  school  at 
Oxford,  and  inaugurated  the  brilliant  career  of  that 
unlvenily  (Eccleston,  Dt  Adcaniu  Fralnan  Slinenm, 
c,  v.).  This  function  he  discharged  till  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopate.  II  was  probably  during  these  years 
that  ho  VfR9  rector  McAoiaFunt,  or  cAanctUrtr  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  was  associated  with  Robert  Bacon,  tbe 
head  of  the  Dominican  school  there.    In  January,  1233, 

his  bishop.  Towards  the  end  al  this  yoar  he  had  a 
violent  altacSt  of  fever,  and  resigned  all  hia  prefer- 
ments in  Ihe  Church  except  his  prebendal  stall  at  Lid- 


n  feelin, 


<nthlso< 


ated  in  his  letters  to  his  sister  and  to  his  friend  (Epp. 
viil,  ix).  During  this  year  he  had  undertaken  the  de- 
fence of  the  Jews  against  the  outngeous  penecutions 
and  criminations  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  since 
tho  Jewish  massacre  nt  tbe  accession  of  Richard  I.  He 
further  manifested  hia  tolicitade  for  them  by  laboring 
for  their  conversion.  His  zeal  is  Illustrated  by  hia 
V  Letter  and  bis  treatise  Ik  CukKuhw  Lrgalium.  His 
acquisition  of  Hebrew  may  have  been  the  cause  or  the 
consequence  of  this  Intervention.  In  1336  he  was 
elected  to  the  bisboprie  of  Lincoln.  His  promoUon  is 
commemorated  by  our  earliest  Englisli  poet,  Robert  of 
Gloucester  t 


Uocoloe  a:  Beinte  Edmuude  at  Kediufe. 
onerous  {  the  diocese  was  Ihe  largest 
in  the  realm  QEp.  xli).     His 


Els  dntiee  « 
and  the  i 


it  popi 


new  cares  did  not  diminieb  at  env  time  his  active 
terest  In  the  Univcrsily  of  Oxford,  which  owned  hia 

When  he  accepted  the  mitre  there  was  general  dis- 
order among  the  ecclesiaatics  subjected  to  him ;  there 
-was  a  total  want  of  settled  discipline;  there  was  con- 
stant recalcitration  against  authority;  there  was  re- 
fraclorineis  in  his  ovtn  chapter,  which  eventuated  in 
protracted  contention ;  ignorance,  licentiouanees,  riroo- 
Ey,  and  greed  were  prevalenL     There  was  twofold  and 

action.     His  position  was  full  of  annoyance  and  hai- 
ard,  but  he  nddreesed  tiimseli  st  onco  to  the  correction 


:e  of  his  i 


in  fnucti 


Het 


wtabUshmenL    A  detwled  and  IntereitiDg  onllnaiice '  abutes 
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was  prepared  for  the  goveroanoe  of  his  bouaeluild  ( Jfok 
/'nmct*;.  Append,  ix).  Tbe  sous  ofthe  highest  cobles, 
among  them  those  of  Simon  de  Hontlort,  were  intrast- 
■d  to  him  for  training.  He  is  aupposed  to  have  eom- 
posed  for  these  Htvei  hia  manual  lie  MotHhm  Pmn  ai 
Afenaara,  which  is  an  early  type  of  the  popular  3tamt 
Paer  ad  ifmam,  i>r  Which  so  many  varialioiks  hav* 
been  published  by  Mr.  Fnrnivall  in  TU  OAttt'  BaU. 
In  the  tirst  year  of  his  episcopacy  he  commenced  tht 
visitatbn  erf  the  parishes,  deaneries,  archduacouriee, 
etc.,  under  hia  rule.  He  frequently  cneonnterBd  die- 
obedience,  but  ha  proceeded  with  energy  and  finnneM. 
The  enmity  thus  provoked  stimulated  an  atterapt  ta 
poison  him.  His  life  waa  saved  by  hia  friend  asd 
leech,  John  de  S.  Giles,  One  of  his  reformatay  meas- 
ures has  a  special  Interest  (or  the  student  of  mediBral 
literature  and  antiquities.  He  auppcesaed  tbe  celebra- 
tion of  the  "Feaatof  Fools"  in  bis  cathedral,  deaiyiut- 
ing  it  as  "  eatHtalt  plenum  H  vobiplalibvi  iparaiwi.  On 
odibila  tt  d/BKotd  amaliite"  (Ep.  xixii).  Tbe  charac- 
ter of  this  festival  is  copiously  Ulastrated  In  tbe  addi- 
tions to  Da  Cange  {tit.  Kalriida).  Warton  has  oaa- 
founded  it  with  the  /-cmdiWDiai,  which  took  phca 
on  the  Natirlly,  not  on  tbe  Circomdnon.  The  biahep 
also  prohibited  Scot-Ales  in  chapten,  synods,  and  oa 
holy  days.  Hia  esTDestnesa  forthe  spiritual  imprnvB. 
ment  of  his  diocese,  for  tbe  maintenance  of  religions 
purity,  and  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Is 
shown  by  his  Pastoral  Letter  or  Constitutions  in  IIM 
(^.lii);  by  his  refusal  to  conferbenelicea  on  nnwoRlly 
persons,  even  when  poweifnlly  connected  aod  snstain- 
ed  (Epp.  xlix,  lil,  Ixxiv)  ;  1iy  bis  oppodtion  to  tlw 
king's  appointment  of  cleriiB  as  Justices  in  eyre  (,iff. 
xxvli,  zxviii.  Ixxii);  by  his  anxiety  to  purchase  ftiaa 
John  de  FoxtOD  his  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptuna 
(£>.  xxxiii);  by  his  interference  In  behalf  of  tbe 
scholars  of  Oxford  after  their  riotona  attack  on  car^ 
nal  Otho,  and  by  his  consideration  for  them  on  olba* 
occasions.  To  Grosaetaste  is  dne  the  special  jurisdw- 
tion  conceded  to  the  university  in  1114,  a  privilege  ob- 
tained by  Cambridge  only  sixty  years  later.  His  rig- 
oroiu  episcopal  visitations  induce<d  expostniatioBa  Erna 
Adam  de  Marisco.  and  furnished  a  text  for  tbe  cea- 
sures  of  Matthew  Paris.  They  colminated  in  tba 
great  contention  of  1239  with  his  canons,  wbiefa  waa 
only  settled  ^x  years  later  by  pontifical  decree.  Iti 
commencement  Is  msrked  liy  sn  elaborate  e)Hat1e  or 
essay,  which  asserts  the  epincopal  rights  thTOugh  all  Ike 
ponderous  forms  of  scholastic  reasoning  (ip.  cxxvi), 
Tbe  question  of  the  limits  of  authority  and  olmjiencc, 
and  of  the  respective  bonndsries  of  concurrent  or  mn- 
flicting  authorities,  was  indeed  the  main  root  of  discerd 
in  all  the  great  debates  of  Church  and  State,  of  the  {» 

While  this  controveny  waa  in  progress  Greasitiste 
displayed  his  accustomed  energy  in  manifold  direc- 
tions. He  maintains  an  intimate  carreepondence  with 
the  king,  with  tbe  queen,  with  the  arehbisbop  of  Caih 
terbury.with  the  legate,  with  the  cardinals,  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Franclscana  and  tbe  Dominicana.  to  bach 
of  which  orders  he  was  warmly  attached-  He  uivta 
constant  advice  to  De  Hontfort  in  his  osdllitioi;  for- 
Mnes;  he  constantly  aeeks  it  for  himself  from  Ad^m 
de  Hariaco.  He  keeps  up  and  extends  his  studies  in 
many  ways.  With  tbe  assistance  of  a  Greek  monk 
from  St.  Alban'a  and  other  scholara,  he  translated  lb* 
spurious  TalamenU  of  lir  XII  Fntriarckt.  and  otb<r 
Ornek  works.  This  vr>r<ion  of  the  Teatamenta  nu? 
have  originated  the  tradition  that  he  translated  tbe 
Bible,  He  resisted  tbe  scandalous  appointment  <f 
Italians,  Poitevins,  Provencals,  and  Savoyaida  ts  tbe 
rich  benefices  as  tbey  fell  vacant.  Ha  opposed  tl» 
extravagance  and  bvoritism  of  tbe  Icinir,  and  in  I9M 
secured  the  united  reply  of  the  "  Committee  of  XII  oa 
royal  expenditures"  that  they  would  not  grant  tl»e  aids 
demanded  without  a  pledge  of  tbe  reformatiaii  ef 
and  tbe  expenditure  of  tbe  money  bf  tbe  cos. 
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mlifion  fbr  the  kinft's  benallt.  This  w&s  the  prslude 
to  tb«  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  tbe  Buioni' Wv.  Id 
November  of  this  jear,  bisbop  Qroueleite,  wilb  bit 
ftiond  and  babitu*]  Advinr,  brother  AdADi^  proceedji  to 
the  papal  court  to  look  after  ttaa  appeal  of  bis  chapter 
on  the  subject  of  viailation.  Ha  1>  thai  preMnt  at  tbe 
Oeowal  Council  of  Lyona  io  12*5,  which  had  been 
•nmmoned  for  tbe  condemnation,  exconimonicatlon, 
and  deposition  of  tbe  emperor  Frederick  II.  He  does 
not  appear  prominent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  grand 


connection  of  Froderick  with  Henry 
ill  or  England  und  with  the  earl  of  LeicesUr,  may 
have  preciuded  any  ardent  synipaChy  with  the  furioas  . 
arrogance  of  Innocent  IV.  But  bis  own  letters  and 
his  aabsequent  conduct  show  that  he  sustained  the ' 
general  action  of  the  pontilT,  whose  cause  »as  sunred- 
ly  that  of  national  liberty  and  indepeadenee  against 
the  menace  of  aniversal  imperialism.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  ominauayear  Grosaeteate  returned  to  England, 
having  obtained  a  satiafBctor}'  deciilon  in  regard  to  hit 
authority.  Hb  right  of  visitation  was  acknowledged, 
bat  a  comparison  of  his  letters  with  the  statements  of 
Matthew  Paris  demonstrates  thit  be  did  not  obuln  all 
tliat  be  demanded  from  the  pope.  It  is  equally  erro- 
neoos  to  Bupjiosethathe  sacrificed  any  principle  in  urg- 
ing the  collection  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  subtidy  granted 
to  Boniface,  the  new  aichblahop  otCanterhury.  There 
is  no  abatement  of  bis  principle  or  of  his  resolution. 
He  resumes  bis  visitations,  and  extends  them  to  tbe 
rich  monasteries.  They  provoke  fresh  opposition,  and 
occasion  fresh  complications.  At  the  king's  request, 
be  writes  upon  the  reciprocal  rrUtiuns  of  tbe  sacer- 
dotal and  kingly  powers.  Elesplte  of  all  obstacles,  he 
sturdily  maintains  his  course.  He  contends  in  Parlia- 
ment against  the  eitaetlons  of  tbe  king  and  tbe  intru- 

ntf  bis  anxious  supervision  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford; is  sedulous  in  offlces  of  prudence  and  charity,  es- 
pecially in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  poor  scholars. 
He  Is  indefatigable  hi  his  own  pursuits.  To  tbis  pe- 
riod must  be  referred  the  affectionate  letter  of  Adam 
d*  Marisco  dissuading  him  from  excessive  study : 
".VuniTiiHJ  noit  tit  fempenadia  labor  lilleralil  iladii 
^aod  indabiiastier  no^lt  quia  EiiateM  rptri/va  exhaurit 
e(  aUemiat  corporit  Aabiladmtm,  tTCuptrrU  afftrlintiim 
tl  roHonein  BtnabHalf"  ....   <_t'p.  xxiix.)     The  i 

the  monasteries,  tbe  dissensions  thus  engendered,  and  ' 
his  differences  with  Bonihce  of  Savoy,  hb  arch- 
bishop, and  the  uncle  of  (he  queen,  compelled  him  to ' 
make  another  visit  to  Lyons  in  1250,  He  was  coolly 
received  by  Innocent,  and,  at  the  close  of  an  excited 
conversation,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  money,  money,  how 
powerful  yon  are,  especially  at  the  court  of  Rome !"  ' 
He  had  anticipated  the  denunciations  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch.  He  gave  larger  development  to  his  hon- 
est indignadon  in  the  celebrated  sermon  on  papal 
abuses  which  he  preached  on  tbe  IBtb  of  May  before 
the  pope  and  tbrra  of  the  cardinals.  This  darintc  re- 
buke nae  not  calculated  to  conciliate  favor  at  court, 
and  he  turned  his  face  homeward  iu  December  "Irii- 
tu  tl  eaaou."  He  came  back  wounded  in  spirit,  and 
burdened  with  age,  care,  and  anxiety  for  tbe  future. 
He  contemplated  the  resignation  of  his  bishopric — no 
BDUSual  procedure  at  that  time — and  seclusion  with  his 
books;  but  he  was  induced  to  renounce  this  purpose  by 
the  representations  of  Adam  de  Marisco  and  other 
friends — perhaps  by  the  authority  of  the 
and  the  fear  that  the  temporalities  would  be 
by  tbe  king  doting  the  vacancy.  The  determination 
to  retain  his  hiith  office  was  marked  by  increased  vig- 
or in  the  repression  of  scandals.     Matthew  Paris  cen- 
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induct  an  Italian,  Ignorant  of  English,  Into  a  tieb  rare. 
He  was  suspended  for  a  short  timo  in  consequence. 
This  did  not  arrest  bis  reforming  ardor.  He  exeoci- 
municaled  an  unworthy  nominee  of  the  king's,  and 
placed  an  interdict  on  the  church  to  which  he  had  l)een 
presented.  In  tbe  i^raat  Parliament  of  London,  Octo- 
ber 13, 1252,  he  opposed  the  king's  demands,  tortiBed 
by  tbe  pope's  bull,  and  induced  his  brethren  to  join  in  a 
firm  lefuBal  of  the  a^ipllcation  for  a  new  subsidy.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  a  computation  made  of  the  in- 
comes of  the  Italians  beneficed  in  England  by  Inno- 
cent, and  found  that  they  reached  70,000  marks,  or 
thrice  the  cUar  revenue  itiim  crown.  He  addressed 
a  formal  appeal  to  the  lords  and  commonalty  ofEng- 

It  was  the  first  direct  claim  of  popular  support  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  political  dissensions,  and  indicated  the 
'    Montfort  as  a  popular  leader.    Hi« 


IS  still  IT 


',  but  I 


.f  May,  1253.  In  tbis  year,  the  last  of  bia 
lung  and  useful  life,  Groaseteste  gave  the  final  affront 
to  Innocent  IV,  and  by  one  notable  act,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  whole  previous  career,  secured  tbe 
bighast  public  favor,  and  won  the  renown  by  which  he 
is  chiefly  remembered.  Ho  rejected  the  pope's  de- 
mand of  a  canonry  at  Lincoln  for  his  nephew,  Fred- 
erick di  Lavagna,  conveying  bis  refusal  in  a  letter  of 
strong  argument  and  striking  condemnation  of  the  per- 
nicious ^*  non-Bbit<sniet"  and  "prorifioRj"  of  the  papal 
procedure.  It  was  a  note  of  preparation  for  Edward 
Ill's  celebrated  "  Statute  of  Provisors"  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  (13J4).  This  sharp  letter  con- 
cludes with  the  declaration  "JSialittr  etcbtdiaUer  mm 
ofied!o,  amlradico,  el  rehtllo"  (^.  cxxviii),  Tbe  pope 
was  thrown  into  uncontrollable  rage  by  this  letter,  but 
his  rage  was  exchanged  for  equally  unseemly  Joy  when 
be  beard  of  tbe  death  of  Grossetesto  within  tbe  year. 
This  event  occurred  st  Iluckden  on  the  9th  of  Oct., 
1233.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
where  tbsy  wore  joined  about  four  years  later  by  those 
I  of  his  friend,  Adam  dc  Marisco,  "God  so  providing  that, 
aa  they  were  lovely  and  amiable  in  their  lives,  so  in 
death  thev  should  not  be  divided"  (^Laaercott  CAront- 

The  contemporaneous  and  potthnnkous  fame  of  Groa- 
seteste insured  a  copious  crop  of  legends.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  prophesied  tlie  ensuing  civil  war, 
which  he  might  have  done  without  any  extraordinary 
illumination.  On  the  night  of  his  death,  bells  ring- 
ing in  the  sky  were  heard  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  London, 
and  by  some  Franciscan  (riars  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  appeared  in  a  portentous  dream  to  Innocent  IV  in 
his  last  illness.  Itliracles  weni  attributed  to  him,  and 
in  130T  the  king  requested  bis  cononiiation.  To  him 
was  also  ascribed  the  talking  bead  of  brass,  which  has 
been  sometimes  assigned  to  Filar  Bacon,  and  some- 
times lo  Friar  Bungay ;  liut  this  arose  (h>m  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  magician,  and  not  as  a  saint.  His  books  he 
bequeathed  to  tbe  Franciscans  at  Oxford,  out  of  Iriend- 
sbip  for  Adam  de  Marisco,  or  out  of  regard  (br  the 
school  which  he  had  taught,  governed,  cherished,  and 
oi)(anited.  The  services  reiidend  by  Robert  Orosse- 
leste  to  tbe  University  of  Oxford  have  been  too  little 

Character,  AfjuirtmenU,  and  hfiatnti There  was 

no  one  in  tbe  age  in  which  be  lived  who  led  a  more 
blameless  life,  or  displayed  higher  excellences  than 
Grossetcste:  Matthew  Paris,  whose  temperament  and 
associatiatis  bred  prejudice,  attests  bis  pre-eminent  vir- 
tues.   The  elegance  of  his  manners  attracted  admiring 
comment ;  tbe  placidity  and  placability  of  bis  dispori- 
tion  equalled  his  unyielding  resolution.     The  eulogy 
pronounced  upon  him  after  his  death  by  tba  Univorsi- 
nown  I  ty  of  Oxford  was  entirely  just :  "  No  one  knew  bim  to 
if  hb  I  neglect  any  good  action  appropriate  to  his  office  or  his 
'     charge  from  fear  of  any  man ;  he  was  ever  ready  for 
nattyrdom  if  the  swotd  of  the  sxemtiaiier  should  pe> 
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MDt  itMlf ."  This  tutimopy  k  n-cchoed  bj  Adam  da 
HmiUcd.  He  wu  esMntUlly  >  Tefonaer  wltbont  be- 
ing an  innovator.  He  "  itood  upon  the  ancient  ways" 
to  nelore,  precerve,  or  improve  what  waa  t;ood  and 
aid.  la  this  senae  he  waa  a  refurmer  in  Chotch  and 
State,  in  edDcaUun,  in  lettsrp,  and  in  philosoptaj.  He 
ia  not  to  be  retcanli'd  b>  a  reformer  befure  the  BeCor- 
malion — aa  a  lierald  oC  either  I^llardiim  or  Lather- 

nnforeieea  and  undeafgned.  He  is  devoted  to  the  oi^ 
der  of  the  Cbarcfa,  aolicitoaB  Tor  Catholic  orthodoxy, 
imbned  with  the  spirit,  seotimenta,  and  doctiioei  of  hia 
aommnnioa.  Tbeie  poiutt  are  Bbandanlly  confiimed 
by  hi*  leltera  (Epp.  Ixxii,  citxii).  Notwithstanding 
the  Btemnvu  and  severity  of  bis  ministry,  there  was 
great  gnntleneu  ia  his  demeanor,  with  moderation  and 
prudence  in  hia  privatfl  and  public  counsela.  He  aeema 
to  have  had  withal  a  very  moderate  opinion  of  his  own 
Judgment,  and  habitually  sought  aid  IVom  other*  whooi 
be  deemed  wiser  than  himself.  He  waa  eaaily  charm- 
ed with  limpla  amasements,  enjoyed  a  jest,  and  had  a 
rich  vein  of  native  humor,  as  numerous  auecdotea  at- 
test. This  lofty  characlar  was  sustained  and  irradi- 
atad  by  transcendent  genios  and  splendid  accomplish- 
ments. These  can  be  only  Imperfectly  appnciatsd 
from  bis  remains  pabllshed  or  preserved.  They  most 
be  estimated  fkom  the  commeodatioDi  of  hit  own  and 
of  immediately  succeeding  times.  His  pupil,  Roger 
Bacon,  calls  him  "nyioi^iuuiuu  iltKiwriin,"  and  "*a- 
pientutivuu  OuoloffUM  tl  optimtuM  homo'  *  {Oput  3fia«f,  p. 
317,  S20),  and  remarks  that  "  Groaaeteste  alone  knew 
the  scionces"  (t^u  rcr(,  c.  K  j  ConpenJ.SKuI.  c.  viil); 
that ' '  Robert,  bisbop  of  Lincoln,  and  Brother  Adam  de 
HariscD,  were  perfect  in  all  wisdom,  and  that  do  more 
wen  perfect  in  philDsopfay"  tlian  these  two,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  and  Ariatotlo,  and  Solomon  (pp.  Ttrt.  c.  xjtii) ; 
that  the  said  Rnbart  and  Adam  were  "the  grealest 
clerks  in  the  world,  perfect  in  divine  and  human  ki 
edge"(''^'C.Kiiii).  TyssingtonspeaJcsof  hiin,"ctiri(' 
comparatio  ad  omna  doctores  modenUH  at  peiut  cotnpa- 
mtio  lolu  od  lunam  qtuado  ecKpstfar."  The  range  of 
his  acquirements  will  be  partially  illDsttated  by  the 
onmber  and  variety  of  his  writings.  He  Is  credited 
with  a  consummate  mastery  of  all  existing  science, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  three  learned  profeaiions. 
Roger  Bacon  distinctly  assigns  to  him  tbe  adoption  or 
the  inauguration  of  the  Experimental  Uetbod  (Comp. 
SIsd.  c.  viii).  Several  poems,  Latin,  French,  and  even 
English,  are  attributed  to  him;  and  be  certainly  en- 
couraged the  use  of  the  English  tongne  in  preacbing, 
■nd  it  may  have  been,  from  hia  employment  of  the  still 
rude  vernacular,  that  he  became  the  moit  popular  aa 
well  as  powerful  preacbet  of  his  day.     He  Is  reputed 

are  assured  that  he  attained  only  in  advanced  life  a 
sufficient  masteiy  of  the  former  to  translate  Greek 
books  (Rog.  Biiam.  Op.  Ttrt.  c.  nv),  and  then  not  with- 
out more  competent  assistance  (Comp.  Stud,  c.  viii). 
The  vast  inHuenee  which  he  exerciied  over  hia  con- 
temporaries and  our  succeeding  times  is  ably  present- 
ed by  Loard  iPrt/.  p.  Ixxxr,  ix) :  "  No  one,"  says  he, 
"had  a  greater  inHeenco  upon  English  thought  and 
English  literature  for  the  two  centuries  which  followed 
his  time  ;  few  books  will  be  found  that  do  not  contain 
some  quotations  from  Uncolniensia,  ''the  great  clerk 
f  Groatest." 

Wrilingi. — Tbe  worka  of  Groaaeteste  bave  been  di- 
versely reported  at  2D0  and  300.  Tbe  ditbtence  of 
estimation,  aa  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  may 

cateil  liy  the  compariion  of  tbe  lists  of  Roger  Bacon's 
treatises  with  his  actual  remains.  Divisions  or  chap. 
ters  were  frequently  accounted  separate  productions. 
Tbe  snme  works  were  circulated  under  diderent  titles. 
Many  of  Growcteate's  alleged  booka  were  only  elabo- 
rate e[HStles  or  occasional  essays,  which  would  now 
pass  as  tracts.     Many  compositioiis  wars  assigned  to 
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hliD  of  which  ha  was  gnlltleas ;  man;  fistbcmd  npa> 
him  to  secure  the  favor  of  hia  name.  Bat.  after  all 
such  rectlUcationa,  the  mnltltnde  and  maltipltcfl7  of 
hia  writings  must  have  been  amaiing,  especially  whsa 
regarded  as  the  leisure  fruitage  of  an  active  life.  Moat 
of  them  have  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  forgotten.  La- 
land  humorously  reports  the  dls^tpalntment  attending 
his  own  eager  exploration  of  the  Franciscan  tnaatirea 
at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  diasolntion  of  the  mmas- 
leries :  "  Sanme  JvpUer!  gnid  tgo  iilic  imau  !  Pnl- 
sertM  autem  inceni,  Uka  onavaruH,  tiittat,  biatuu,  tL 
fiin  dauqut  ft  iqiialonm.  /mwm  ttiam  el  Ii6ros,  md 
gaot  tribta  obolis  nOH  ameren"  {Saipl.  Bril.  p.  S8G> 
Much,  however,  remains,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
still  unpublished.  In  Pegge's  Life  of  (inmHalt— 
"the  tcarcast  of  modem  books" — the  list  of  his  writ- 
ings Alls  twenty-three  quarto  pages,  doaely  ptinloL 
Similar  catalognes  are  given  by  Lelaud,  Tanner.  On- 
din,  etc.  Theaeit  were  uoreaaonahle  to  repeat  or  to  re- 
view. He  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  Tcligiom  r»- 
mance  in  verse,  Cha^taa  d'^ijnoiir,  and  of  the  didactk 
poem  Jfanuej  Acie,  translated  by  Robert  de  Brnuu. 
Richard  Hsmpole's  PrikU  of  Contdaict  baa  alao  been 
referrad  to  him.  He  may  bave  compoaed  or  comptUd 
tbe  rude  draft  of  these  noted  productions,  or  may  bai* 
provided  the  crude  materials  with  which  tbey  wen 
constructed.  We  know  fh>m  many  sonrcas  that  tht 
venerable  bishop  was  devoted  to  mnstc,  and  "emit 
with  the  love  of  sacred  aong."  Poljcarp  Lsyaet 
aacrlbes  to  liim  the  metrical  Diat"giu  Mter  Cvtjmi*  tt 
AMmaiti,  of  which  many  versions  exist  in  AnKlo-Sor- 
man,  Eaglisb,  Greek,  Proven<;al,  French,  Genoaa, 
Walloon,  Spanish,  Italian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  (Lot- 
i*  Poemt  of  Walter  Mapa,  ed.  Wright,  p.  95-lOG,  3*1, 
M9),  and  whoae  echoes  may  have  occarionedTennysoti's 
TVs  VoUe*.  Grosseteste  len  behind  him  many  nutal 
and  theological  treatises,  and  a  copious  collection  of 

Boetbius,  and  translated  several  works  from  tbe  Greek. 
He  wrote  on  agriculture,  digested  according  to  the  cal- 
endar, TAs  Butt  afBtubanby,  and  of  Plailyige  oad 
Grajfgxgt  Trta  and  Vyttti,  according  to  Wynkyn  da 
Worde'a  title  of  the  version  printed  by  him.  This  was 
probably  compiled  IVom  Palladius  and  tbe  (7«iipoKKii. 
We  trace  in  tbe  letters  of  Adam  de  Uarisco  his  untir- 
ing interest  in  all  physical  research  and  contctopor^ 
neous  history;  and  tmm  Roger  Bacon  we  learn  that 
he  wrote  Di  Iride,  dt  Comttii,  ti  de  aliit(,Comp.  Stud.  c. 
viii),  including  probably  a  discoasion  of  tides.  Other 
works  have  bean  alluded  to  already.  But  the  moal  in- 
teresting of  his  remains,  for  the  knowledge  of  tbe  nun 
and  of  his  age,  is  the  large  volume  of  bis  letters,  fnm 
which,  and  from  the  instructive  preface  by  Ur.  Luard, 
this  notice  has  iieen  prindpally  drawn. 

AulioriH/i. — The  fascination  of  Grosaetcata's  name 
baa  in  successive  centurips  excited  tbe  enthuaiaam  of 
biographers,  but  has  rarely  resulted  in  tbe  accompli^ 
ment  of  their  designs.  Biafaop  Barlow,  of  Lincola ; 
Samuel  Knight,  the  biographer  of  dean  Colet  and 
Erasmus,  and  Anthony  k  Wood,  collected  materials 
Ibr  hia  life.  Williams,  archbishop  ofYork,  previtnily 
biabop  of  Lincoln,  the  successor  of  lord  Bacon  in  tlv 
custody  of  the  seals,  meditated  tbe  publication  of  Qru- 
seleste's  life  and  writings  in  three  volumea  folio,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  outburst  of  the  Great  Rcbellien. 
Edward  Brown,  of  Cbre  Hall,  designed  a  life  of  the 
great  bishop,  but  was  anticipated  by  death  in  I6M. 
Dr.  Samuel  Pegge  achieved  bis  biography,  which  is 

of  which  have  been  previously  referred  to,  are  Ldand, 
Script.  Hill.  Bril. ,-  Ball,  Script.  lU.  Maj.  Bril.  ;  Tan- 
ner, BibUalheca;  Wharton,  Atiglia  Sacra ;  Oudin,  Seript 
Eccla.!  Pope  Blount,  Caas.  CeMr.  Xm<.,'  Godwin. /te 
PmialOiuMAitgUa;  Cava,  Script.  EccL  BiML  ;  Warlon, 
Hill.  EngUsk  Poatry;  l^Bola  Sobtrli  Groatlriii,  edit. 
Luard;  Jfomnienfa  Franriicona.  ed.  Brewer,  coatain- 
IngEcclntonii'ejIdven'ii/VatriBMifiiiomB,  maiAd^ 
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■ri  Jt  Mariteo  ^littah,  with  voluaLle  appendixca ; 
Siyai  Baconii  Opera  A^ecdiMa,  edit.  BrsMer;  Royal 
attd  /liibyncai  l,M<Tt  ngn.  Utary  ill.  Tbe  lut  Ibar 
works  are  pnblbbed  by  the  British  Trcasaiy,  in  con- 
tiaUBtion  of  thg  task  of  the  Keconl  Commission.  To 
ttiBH  authorities  ahoald  be  added  the  ChroDiclea  of 
Hattbew  of  Paris,  Matthew  of  Weatminiter,  E<^r  of 
Wsndover,  Capgrave,  Trivet,  BIshangsr,  and  Lanei- 
coat.  See  also  Lecbler,  Riixrt  GnttMt*  (Leipetg, 
1867).    (G.F.  H.) 

OroBtete,  Ci.adde,  it  Franch  Protestant  theolo- 
gian,  wa*  born  at  Orleaos  in  1S4T.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  10  tbe  bar  by  the  PuTliament  of 
Paris  in  1G66,  but  aflerwarda  devoted  himself  to  the- 
ology, and  in  1676  became  pastor  of  Usy.  In  16S2  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Rouen,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Lisy,  where  be  remained  until  tbe  revocation  of  the 
eilict  of  NanteB  in  1686.  Oblige4  to  leave  France,  he 
went  to  England,  and  died  at  London  in  1713.  He 
wrote  Truil^  it  I  [atjiiration  dtt  Umi  la^tt  da  JV.  T, 
(Amat.l69o,8vo)!  — iWrefiou  jar  la  corTupoadrma 
/i-atermllt  dt  I'Egliic  aitgticaae  avtc  lt>  auira  £glita 
rtfrmrt,  (Hague,  1708,  l!mo) :  — Befatton  dt  la  Sif 
eUU  ^abKe  pour  la  propagation  dt  rKvaitgiU  daat  la 
pagi  knmgeri,  attc  Irtni  nrmimt  (Rotterd.  1708):— 
JVoujuaax  Mimaru  pour  tervir  a  rhitloirt  du  iroii 
Camiiardi  oit  fm  voU  Icm  didaraUoiu  de  M.  U  colontl 
Cavalitr  (London,  1708,  8vo) ;— ia  Prartjue  de  PBu- 
miliU(A.ioit.V!l<i,12mo):—CharilatA'iig^eaaa(tboat 
171!}: — Le  Demir  du  ehritiai  canraieMiml,  91  qaatre 
trrmons  tUT  U  An.  cxH,  8,  9,  el  &>  qaalrii  lentimeali  du 
roi  Etlehiat  tar  la  mnJodie,  ta  convalMcm;*  tl  lur  « 
chute  aprit  la  eonrtileKtatt  (Hague,  1713,  8vo) : — iSer- 
mitu  nr  divtri  Itxtti  (Amsteidam,  1TI5,  8va}.  See 
Vit  de  Ciiude  Groelitt  (prefixed  to  his  Seriaoiu  tur  di-  < 
wi  lejlei);  Haag,  La  France  Praleilaute;  Huef 
Ifouv.  Biog.  Gmirak,  xxU,  190. 

OrOBTenor,  Be:<jahin,  D.D,,an  ami 
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edition  of  some  inipaiti.nt  oork  fh>m  hia  band.  In 
1607  he  married  Uary  of  KeiiferBberB,  a  lady  oteicef- 
lent  family,  and  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  qiiah- 
tiea.  In  1609  be  publlahBd  hii  celebrated  trealiss  Mart 
lAbenm,  bia  first  essay  in  treating  the  law  of  nations. 
Appointed  pensioner  of  Kotterdsm  in  161S,  he  (bresaw 
the  difficulties  in  which  tbe  country  would  soon  be- 
come involved,  and  only  accepted  office  on  condition 
that  II  should  be  made  permanent.  He  thus  otitaiDed 
the  right  of  entering  the  States-general,  where  he  wai 
thrown  Into  dose  relationa  with  Bameveldt  the  elder, 
with  whom  he  formed  ■  lasting  friendship.  In  161fi 
lie  was  aent  to  repreaent  Holland  In  a  conference  held 
in  England  on  the  subject  of  tbo  Greenland  fiabcries. 
During  hia  stay  in  England,  Orotlus  had  several  con. 
ferencea  with  Caaaubon  on  the  menna  of  uniting  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  (be  Protestants,  a  problem  (o 
which  he  devoted  a  groat  deal  of  thought  and  labor 
threughont  his  life.  After  his  return  to  Hollaud  be 
toolt  an  active  part  in  the  religious  discussions  which 
were  soon  to  divide  the  country-,  and  In  which  be  was 
alwavs  found  on  the  aide  of  nreedom.     He  bad  at  ail 


id  the  1 


10  logy  h< 


published  in  1609.    Though  not  t 
became,  a  skilled  theologian,  he  was  especially  attract- 
ed by  the  doctrine  of  Arminins,  and  the  predilection 
was  afterwards  strengthened  by  study  and  refiectlon. 
And,  indeed,  the  Arminian  doctrine,  which,  discarding 
tbe  CalvintsUc  dogma  of  abaolnta  predestination, teach- 
es that  man  is  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse  grace,  could 
not  foil  to  suit  s  mind  (uch  as  that  of  Grotius.    It  was 
held  liy  tbe  majorit)'  of  the  Dutch  states ;  and  when 
Gomar  (q.v.)  and  his  party  attempted  to  obtain  the 
proscription  of  the  Arminisna,  tbe  states  did  their  ut- 
at  to  prevent  it,  and  enjoined  on  both  parties  to  tol- 
ile  each  other.    The  Gamarlats  then  incited  tbe  pes- 
'    pie  to  disobey  tbe  stales ;  revolts  took  place  in  various 
towns,  and  some  Arminian  ministers  were  driven  oitt 
,-,     -  Dissent-   of  their  churches.    GroUns,  who  had  previonslv  helped 

Ing  minuter,  was  bom  m  London  Jan.  1, 1676,  and  ed-   his  friend  Dy ten bogaert  with  bis  advice  when  framlflg 
■   l.,.h..«d™v.,.*twu«.T„b.l.ir.     M,    ..    ^rtaii^«,s*rS««™,  in  which  the  ArminUnprin. 

framed,  together  with  Birneveldt,  a 


year  1699  as  a  Baptist.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen 
(o  succeed  Mr.  Slater  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  In  Crosby  Square.  To  this  charge  ho  was 
ordained  July  11, 1701.  His  popularity  as  a  preai 
his  solid  jodgment,  added  to  a  lively  imaginatior 
(Craceful  elocution,  and  fervent  devotion,  occasioned 
his  being  appointed  to  take  a  part  In  seversl  impor- 
tant lectores  which  were  then  carrying  on  in  the  me- 
tropolis. In  17»0  the  University  of  Edinburgh  pre- 
■ented  him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  continued  it 
Crosby  Square  till  tbe  year  1749,  when  OLge  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  his  pastoral  office.  He  died  October 
17, 1768.  A  catalogue  of  his  published  pieces,  chiefly 
occasional  sermom,  amoantlng  to  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, may  be  found  in  Wilson,  fiutorj  0/  DiMKnSHg 
Churclka.  A  volume  of  his  Strmont,  will  a  Memoir 
by  J.  Ihimei,  was  pnldisbed  in  1808  (Newport,  Svo). 
Jones,  Chrittian  Bio^ngAg;  Skeata,  Free  Ckarditi  of 


new  edict  of  toleration  which  was  voted  by  the  states. 

Bat  I^ab  distnrliances  occurred  every  day,  and  tbe 

states,  by  a  decreedatedAog.  4,1617,  gave  to  the  town 

I  magistrates  tbe  power  of  raising  troops  to  put  down 

I  insurgents.     This  decree  was  passed  witbont  the  par. 

'    '  Ipation  of  the  etadtholder  Maurice  of  Xassan,  who 

d  for  a  long  time  been  seeking  occasion  to  break 

th  Barneveldt  snd  the  Republican  party.  He  thefw 

•e  availed  himself  of  tbe  opportunity  offered  him  by 

is  decree,  which,  ho  asserted,  disregarded  his  righta 

captaui  general.      He  at  once  aided  with  the  Go- 

uists,  approved  all  their  plana,  and  forbade  the  aol- 

ini  to  obey  the   civil  anthorities.     Shortli-  before 

Grotius  had  lieen  aent  to  conciliate  the 


ithorities 


opposed 


His  failure  in  this  mission,  with  the  in- 
^  creasing  troubles  and  perils  of  the  country,  caused  him 
n  nines*.  During  the  disturbances,  he  wrote  several 
rorks  in  defence  of  his  party,  in  which,  in  order  to 
Orottiu.  Hdoo  (Dutch  name  De  Gnoor),  one  of  jnstify  the  measures  taken  by  tbe  Dnich  States,  he  at- 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  literature,  politics,  and  j  templed  to  prove  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  regu- 
theolopT.  He  was  bora  at  Delft  April  10, 1583,  and  >  late  alt  that  relates  to  the  discipline  and  even  tbe 
in  his  boyhood  gave  signs  of  extraordinary  ability,  dogmas  of  tbe  Church.  He  also  applied  himself  ta 
At  eleven  be  was  sent  to  tbe  University  of  Leyden,  show  that  the  Arminian  doctrine  was  upheld  by  the 
where  ha  remained  three  years,  devoting  himself  es-  fathers  and  the  councils.  Tho  Oomarisls,  beaten  in 
pecially  to  theology,  law,  and  mathematics.  In  1697  argument,  employed  violence  to  overcome  their  adver- 
he  maintained  two  theses  on  philosophy,  and  wrote  in  saries.  In  1818,  Maurice,  hacked  by  tbe  States,  nn- 
praise  of  Henri  IV,  in  litin.  a  poem  entitled  Trint.  dertook  to  coerce  the  town^  which,  on  the  ground  of 
pint  Gallicui,  which  he  dedicated  lo  H.  de  Bntcnval,  the  sovereignty  guaranteed  to  them  by  tbe  constltn* 
tbe  French  ambussadot  in  Holland.  In  1508  he  ac-  tton,  had  disregarded  as  illegal  the  order  of  the  prince 
companied  a  Dutch  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  was  forbidding  their  raising  troo(>s,  Holland  was  invaded 
Intmdaced  to  the  king,  who  gave  him  a  brilliant  re- 1  by  the  troopa  of  (he  stad(bolder,  who  gave  free  vent 
ception.  On  his  return  home,  1699.  he  entered  on  the  ',  to  bis  anger.  Assembling  eight  memtwts  of  the  Stales, 
practice  of  law,  but  devoted  himself  also  to  literature.  I  he  made  them  decree  the  arrest  of  Bameveldt, Grotina, 
Each  year  was  marked  by  a  new  book,  or  by  a  new  I  and  Hogeabetta,  under  the  accusation  of  being  "tii^ 
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DileBof  thaircoiiDtr}'  for  baving  ■ttsmpted  to  mat  at  I 
l!tr»cht  tbe  annj-  of  tho  prince."  Tha  magistnitei  of  1 
Kottenliin  and  of  nome  other  citiea  of  Holland  ptoUwt-  I 
ed  »g»inrt  tbii  open  violition  of  their  righti.bnt  were  , 
deposed,  Tlie  Synod  of  Uort,  wliieii  the  GoDiarj»l«,  ! 
■Bra  of  having  the  mt^ritj' of  the  clergy  on  their  aide, 
bad  for  I  long  time  demindedjin  order  to  obtuD  ■  con- 
demnation of  the  doctrines  of  their  adversaries,  waa 
then  aiaeinbled.     See  Uoht.     In  conseqneDcs  of  the 

exiled,  others  put  in  prison.  See  Arhirunibh.  Tbe 
Gomariits,  with  the  partisans  of  Hauiice,  commenced 
in  K'ov.  1618,  the  trial  of  the  three  prisoners.  Twenty- 
aix  conniissioiieTi,  chosen  from  their  avowed  enemies, 
were  appointed  to  judge  them.  After  having,  under 
•ppearanco  of  legality,  murdered  Bameveldt  in  aptle 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Da  Maurier,  ambaaeador  of 
France,  and  B  friend  of  Grotiua,  they  began  the  trial 
of  the  latter.  Ho  declined  to  recognise  their  compe- 
tence, claimiue  that  be  could  only  be  Judged  bv  the 
Sutes  of  Holland.  His  Tomonstrances  were  of  no 
avail;  five  hoars'  time  and  one  sheet  of  paper  were  all 
the  facilities  afforded  bim  for  hii  defense.  "  He  waa 
condemned  on  the  ISth  of  Uay,  1619,  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, and  his  property  conliscaled.  Pursuant 
to  this  sentence,  he  was  conveyed  Dn  the  Gib  of  June 
in  tbe  same  year  to  the  fortress  of  Loevestejn,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  an  island  formed  by  tiie  Maaa  and 
the  Waal.  His  wife  waa  allowed  to  share  her  hus- 
band's imprisonment,  bat  Grotius's  father  was  refused 
permissinn  to  see  his  son.  During  tbe  imprisonment 
of  Grotius,  study  became  his  consolation  and  the  busi- 
ness of  bis  life.  Id  several  of  his  letters  addressed 
tram  Loevestein  to  Vossins,  he  givea  an  account  of  hie 
■tudiea,  informing  bim  that  he  was  occupied  with  lair 
and  moral  philosophy.  He  devoted  bis  SuDda3^  to 
reading  worlis  on  leiigions  subjects,  and  he  employed 
in  tbe  same  way  the  time  which  remained  after  bis  or- 
dinary tabors  were  over.  He  wrote  during  his  impris- 
onment his  treatise  on  tbe  truth  of  tbe  Christian  relig- 
ion, in  Dutch  verse  (which  he  subsequently  translated 
Into  Ijitin  prose,  under  the  title  I}e  VeriCati  Rtliffionu 
CkriiHatia)  ;  translated  the  '  Pbceniun'  of  Euripides 
into  Latin  verse,  wrote  the  Institutions  of  the  laws  o( 
Holland  in  Dutch,  and  dnw  up  for  his  daughter  Cor- 
nelia a  hind  of  catechism  in  ISS  questions  and  answers, 
written  in  Flemish  verse.  After  ei^teen  months'  con- 
finement, Grotius  was  at  last  released  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  vite,  who  bad  obtained  permission  to  go  out  of 
the  priEDQ  twice  a  week.  He  constantly  received 
books,  which  were  brought  in  and  taken  out  in  a  large 
chest  together  with  his  linen.  For  some  cioie  this 
chest  was  strictly  examined  by  the  guards,  but  find- 
ing only  books  and  foul  linen,  they  at  last  grew  tired 
of  the  search,  anil  gave  it  up.  Grotiua'a  wife,  having 
oheerved  this,  persuaded  her  hus^iand  to  get  Into  the 
chest,  wtiich  he  did,  and  in  tliis  manner  escaped  from 
the  fortresi  on  the  31st  of  March,  1621.     He  made  hia 

had  been  detained  for  about  a  fortnight  in  prison,  Join- 
ad  him  a  few  months  afterwards,  l^uis  X I II  received 
fjrotiua  veiy  favorably,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of 
gOOO  livres,  but  it  was  paid  with  great  imgnlarity. 
He  was  harshly  treated  by  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Chareoton,  who,  having  assented  to  tbe  doctrines  of 
the  Synod  of  I>ort,  refused  to  admit  Grotius  into  their 
commnnion,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  divine  service 
performed  at  home.  At  Paris  (1G22)  he  published  bis 
Apalngftiaim  (often  reprinted),  which  was  proliibitcd  in 
Holland  under  severe  penalties.  Having  spent  ayear 
at  Paris,  be  retired  to  a  country-seat  of  the  president 
De  Mesmet,  near  Senlis,  where  he  spent  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1633.  It  was  in  that  retreat  (hat  he 
commenced  his  work  Di  Jurt  HtlS  <t  Facii,  which  was 
published  in  the  next  year.  During  hia  residence  in 
France  hevas  constantly  annoyed  with  Importuniliea 
to  pass  over  to  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion.    But, 
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thongh  he  was  tired  of  the  country,  and  recaiTed  iavt' 
tatlons  from  the  duke  of  Hulsteio  and  the  king  id 
Denmark,  be  declined  them.  Gustavus  Adolphus  alao 
made  him  ofTers,  whicli,  after  his  death,  were  repeated 
by  Ozenstiern  in  tbe  name  of  queen  Cbrirtina.  la 
the  mean  time  the  stadtholder  Mauilce  died,  and  bfa 
successor  seeming  less  hostile  to  Grotius,  he  wu  in- 
duced by  the  entreatlea  of  bis  Dutch  fnenda  to  veotiua 
to  return.  He  arrived  at  Rotterdam  in  September, 
163],  and  the  news  of  his  return  excited  a  great  aensa- 
tion  throughont  all  Holland.  But,  in  spite  of  all  tbe 
efforts  of  bis  friends,  he  waa  again  obliged  to  leave  tha 
'  went  (1632)  to  Hamburg,  where  he  litad 


:ill  If 


n  he  joi, 


le-Main,  who  appointed 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  het  nmliasaBdor  at  tbe 
court  of  France.  The  object  of  the  emhassy  was  to 
obtain  tbe  assistance  of  France  againjt  the  emperoi. 
Grotius  arrived  at  Paris  m  March,  1636 ;  and  Bltbangh 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  from  Richrlien, 
and  afterwards  from  Mazarin,  he  maintained  the  riglHa 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  his  adopted  soven^ign 
with  great  firmness.  He  continued  in  his  poet  till 
1614,  when  be  wus  recalled  at  bis  own  request.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  papsport  through  Holland,  he  embarked 
on  his  retnm  at  Dieppe,  and  on  his  landing  at  Am»t«- 
dam  (1646)  was  received  with  great  diattnrticn,  and 
entertained  at  the  public  expense.  From  Anuta^am 
he  proceeded  by  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  to  Stockhalm, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  Battering  lomnoer 
by  the  queen.  Grotius,  however,  was  not  pleased  with 
the  learned  flippancy  of  Christina's  court,  and  reaolvrf 
The  climate,  also,  did  not  agree 


Tha. 


gin  vail 


ice,  made  bim  a  present  of  a  large  son 
of  monev,  and  of  some  costly  objects ;  she  alw  ^av* 
bim  a  vessel,  in  which  be  embarked  for  LUI-eck  on  Ika 
12th  of  August;  but  a  violent  storni,  by  which  hia  ebip 
was  tossed  about  during  three  daji.  obliged  him  to 
land  on  the  17th  in  Pomerania,  aliout  15  leagues  fnim 
Danlzig,  whence  be  proceeded  towards  Lubeck.  Ha 
arrived  at  Rostock  on  the  SGth,  very  ill  from  lb*  b- 
tignes  of  tha  journey,  and  from  expoeure  to  wind  aad 
ralo  in  an  open  carriage;  be  died  on  the  28Ui  of  Ao- 
gnst,ie4&,intbsBlxtr-third}taaTaf  bisage.  Hia  last 
jnoRients  were  spent  In  religious  preparation,  and  ba 
died  expressing  the  sentiments  of  a  tmi 

carried  to  Delft  and  dopositeal  ii 


of  his . 


him  In  1781"  (EigliA  C^clopadia). 

Of  the  many  claims  on  posterity  of  this  diatititcBiBli- 
edman,  we  have  only  to  consider  those  which  relat*  to 
theology.  Grotius  applied  himself  to  vsrioos  tnanrk 
es  of  theologr.  We  notice.  Brat,  hia  titgrtiral  writ- 
inKS.  His  "Annotations  on  the  O.  and  N.  T."  (Jfc 
notai.  in  Ubm  rvangeliomm  ft  taria  lota  S.  Str^lit- 
ra  [Amst.  1641]),  .4niKKaf.  in  £/iul.  ad  PkUnmanrm  (ifc. 
1642,  evo;  164G,8vo),Aiiiw/.i«iir«.  Tei*.  (Pariji,]6M, 
3  vols,  fol.,  with  Vogel's  and  DMeriein'a  addhian^ 
Ilal.  1776-1776,  3  vols.  4to),  Amal.  w  N.  T.  (Par.  IfiH, 
2  vols.,  often  reprinted ;  late  ed.Giaoing.  iei7-lKj<t.7 
vols.  8vo)  remained  for  a  longtime  unknown  altnoatta 
all  except  Arm iniao  divinea,  and  some  CalTinifta  evea 
spoke  of  them  as  dangerous  works;  for  instance,  Abr. 
Calov  in  BOii.  V.  et  N.  T.  iUutlml.  The  chief  caior  of 
tbe  present  popularity  of  Grotius's  exegesis  ill  itapurdf 
philological  and  historical  character.  In  thia  napact 
Grotius  may  be  conudered  as  the  forerunner  of  Emeati, 
Valuable,  however,  aa  these  writings  are  in  thia  rv- 
spect.  thev  have  many  defect*.  As  to  form  liwy  an 
mere  commaUt  (as  is  indicated  by  the  title  Aima^ 
lumft\  and  do  not  constituta  a  complete  expcisitioD  at 
biblical  doctrine.  Grotius  fails  lo  get  at  the  cmuiee. 
tion  of  the  thought  in  his  elucidations,  and  often  a^ 
pioacbea  lo  a  rationalistic  mode  of  treating  Scriptuic 
It  was  well  enough  in  Grotiua  In  compile  claaaical  (art- 
alleb  to  the  maxims  given  by  Jesus  in  the  Sertnm  >« 


bvor  oT  the  territorial  tyitsm  againU  tha  Dplniou  of 

Tba  tbeologkalwritingiof  GrotlD*  an  coUtctcd  dd- 
dar  tbe  title  Ofera  mnu  Ihtotagicn  (Load.  IG7S,  ful.  S 
Tola.)-  '^'^0  *"**■  v<^-  contaiiu  a  Lift  o/GroHia,  with 
hi*  AiHcL  m  V.  T. ;  voL  U  conuioa  tba  Amtal.  m  N. 
T.;  vol.  Uilncludn  hii  mirallatwoiu  theologkal  wrlt- 
inga.  There  have  been  many  livea  of  Grotiiu,  none  of 
tbem  (deqiuu  except  Brandt,  Hiil,  aoat  itt  Imtm  da 
Beerat  Hidg  dt  Gnot  (AmiL  17S7,  2  voli.  fol.).  S«a 
alio  Lehmana,  Gretii  Mma  ab  ttHjaw  atfreetotiaiiitMi 
HHfiai<;  (Delft,  nST);  Burignj-.l-ieda  OrolHu  (Paha, 
1762,  3  voU.  Svo),  traaaUted  into  Eagliab  (Lood.  1754, 
8vo)i  BuUer,zi/'«o/'Cnilw(LoDd.l827,8To)j  Creu- 
nr,  Lutlitr  aadKlrvIm  CHeidelb.  1SI6,  8ro);  Cm, 
La^aHo  H.  GntH  (An»t.  ITW,  Sro}  j  Lnden,  H.  Gra- 
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•cboUn  aUBDM  that  Aaherah  la  a  nan 

it  denatea  mora  eipeciallf  tbe  lelation  of  that 
Koddeu  to  tbn  pimrt  Veoiu,  «•  the  leaHr  eur  of  good 
fortuBe.  Itappean,  oamely.  U>  be  an  induputabla  fact 
that  both  Haal  and  Aabtoreth,  altboogh  their  primaEy 
relatioD  vaa  to  tbe  lun  and  moon,  came  In  proceu  of 
cDUnected,  in  the  religioaa  coacepUoaioftha 


that  between  Jno  ai 


dSelen 


(Berlin,  18U6,  Bvo) ;  Seegar,  Oral.  d»  UrMio  (Utrecbt, 
1786, 4lo) ;  Ba^la,  DietioHOTi,  a.  v. ;  Uanog,  Aaa^fn- 
Uepadia,  v,  S9&  aq. ;  Niceron,  Uimoirti  pOB-  irvir, 
vol.xixi  &cbr6ckh,£jrcAai$E)alKUi!,v,!46;  Hoeler 
Soia.  Oogr.  GMraU,  xxU,  197  aq. ;  Piper,  Kalender, 
1867;  Nicbola,C'<Wrnna(wJ^nRM>aiH«,ii,  683-641. 
Shedd,  Hiii.  o/Deelriua,  ii,  S47  aq. 

Oiore,  the  reprsaeotatlva  in  tbe  A.V.  !n  eeiUic 
paaaagea  ottwo  Heb.  vard«. 

1.  n^OX  (or  n-lidlt), aiierali' (from  "IeJk,  mbti^ 
rigtQ.  Seidell  wh  tbe  Snt  who  endeavored  to  ahow 
that  tbia  word— which  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ia  gener- 
ally rendered  ffrece,  in  which  onr  authorized  version 
has  followed  them — must  In  jsaie  placea,  for  the  aake 
«f  the  aense,  be  taken  to  mean  a  woodtn  imagt  of  Ash- 
tcreth  {Dt  Diii  Sjirii,  il,  2).  Kot  long  after,  Spencer 
made  the  same  auertion 
iDtLtg.Htbrmr.i\,16). 
VHrioga  then  followed 
ODt  the  aame  argnment 
In  bia  note  on  Its.  iTii,8. 
Geseniut,  at  length,  baa 
treated  tbe  whole  qnea-  i 
tlon  soeUboratelvin  hia 
nteaaanu  (p.  1E2)  aa  to 
leave  little  to  be  desired, 
and  has  evinced  that 
Aaherah  ia  a  nosH,  and 
also  denolcB  an  image 
of  this  goddess.  Some 
of  the  argaments  which 
Bupport  this  partial,  or, 
Id  Oesenius'a  case,  total 
(ejection  of  the  aigaifl' 
c^on  grout  for  atAeroA 
are  briefly  as  follows:  It  Is  argued  that  it  almost  a1- 
vays  occurs  with  words  which  denote  idoU  and  ilatiiu 
i^idali;  that  tbe  verbs  which  are  employed  loeipreaa 
the  making  an  Aiherah  are  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  a  grove,  as  they  are  aach  aa  (a  iaiU,  (o  Mope,  (o  trtct 
(except  in  one  passage,  where,  however,  Geaenius  Mill 
maiDtaina  that  tbe  verb  tbere  used  means  to  trrc(); 
that  the  Honls  used  to  denote  tbe  destrnction  of  an 
Aatierah  are  thoseofftrsoiinjr 'o;»RH,raArerfM;.-  that 
the  tow^  of  Asberah  is  placid  in  the  Temple  (!  Kinga 
xil, ') ;  and  that  Aaherah  ji  coupled  with  Baal  In  pre- 
cisely tbe  same  way  as  Ashtorelh  ia  (comp.  Jadg.  ii,  IS ; 
x.6j  I  Kings  xvili,19;  2  Kings  XKlii,4:  and  parti<> 
olarly  Judg.  lit,  7,  and  ii,  13,  when  the  plural  form  of 
both  words  is  ejcplaiaed  as  of  itself  denotlngiiv^ef  of 
this  goddess;  see  also  2  Chron.XKxili.IBj  xxxiv,  3,4).  i 


Venus,  mentioned  in 
Crenier,  ii,  SeC ;  the  fact  that  ailre  in  also  the  name  of 
the  same  planet  in  the  religious  books  of  the  Tsallana 
(Norberg-a  Otamait.  Cod.  Nutarai,  p. »)).  It  is  in  ref- 
erence to  this  connection,  too,  that  a  Mar  la  so  often 
tbund  among  the  emblems  with  which  Ashtoreth  is 
represented  on  ancient  ciuns.  Lastly,  while  the  word 
Asberab  cannot,  in  the  sense  of  grant,  be  legitimately 
deduced  from  the  primitive  or  secondary  signiAcattun 
of  any  Syro-AraUan  root,  as  a  name  of  the  goddess  of 
good  foitnne  it  admils  of  a  derivation  as  nataral  in  a 
philological  point  of  view  as  it  is  appropriate  in  slgni- 
ficatlon.  The  verb  ni^JN  means  toprotper;  and  Ashe- 
rah  is  the  feminine  of  an  adjective  signifying^/iirdnKife, 
kofps-    See  AsirESjkH. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  ■  probable  connection 
between  this  symbol  or  image— whatever  it  WBs_and 
the  sacred  symbolic  tree,  tbe  repreaentallon  of  which 
ocean  ao  frequently  on  Assyrian  tcalpturei,  and  Is 
shown  In  tbe  subjoined  woodcut.  The  connection  Is 
ingeniously  maintained  by  Mr.  Ferguaaon  in  bis  JVms- 
neA  md  Prrtepolit  riMortd  (p.  300-804),  to  which  the 
reader  ia  referred. 


Ssersil  gj^boUe  Tree  of  the  Amjt^nK    Frtan  U 


Beaides,  Selden  objects  that  the  >igniflcation  grovt  ii 
•ven  incongruous  in  S  Kings  xvii,  10,  where  we  read 
of  "ttling  up  groves  imdtr  trtry  grrra  tm."  More- 
Over,  the  Sept.  has  tendered  Aaherah  by  ^Wcirfc  in  2 
Chxon.iv,16CandtheVolK.hasdonethe  aame  in  Judg. 
m,  7),  and,  con veraely,  has  rendered  .<*ltoro£* by  groves 
in  1  Sam.  vii,  S.  See  Abbtoretui  HioH-rukCB. 
On  the  Btrangth  of  tbiMe  argnment*  most  modem 


2.^d!t,e'aiW(Sept.ii(Wupa,Vulg.wmw),  Theflrst 
notice  of  this  tree  la  In  Gto.  xxi,  SB,  "  And  Abraham 
planted  a  grote  {tMktt)  In  Beersbeba,  and  caBed  there 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  second  passage  when 
it  occurs  ia  1  Sam.  xili.6:  "Kow  Saul  abode  in  Glb- 
eah  under  a  trre  (uitT)  in  Bamab,  having  lila  apear  in 
his  hand,  and  all  his  serranLi  were  standing  about 
him."  Under  sncb  a  trpe  alfo  be  and  his  sons  were 
hurled,  for  in  the  onlv  other  notice  of  Ihia  word  it  Is 
said  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  13),  "And  thrv  took  their  bones, 
and  buried  them  'under  a  Irre  (ujSel)  at  Jabesh,  and 
fasted  seven  days.  In  tbe  psrallcl  passage  of  1  Chnni 
X,  13,  tbe  word  alaA  I*  employed,  which  perhaps  sign! 
fiea  a  lerfbimlli  Irtt,  but  is  translated  "oak"  in  the  A.T. 

Olaius  iHitrehm.  i,  I>S6]  maintains  that  tAil  haa  al> 
wars  a  general,  and  not  a  speclHc  signlflcation,  and 
tha't  It  is  properly  translated  tm.  This,  as  eUted  by 
Roaenmtlller,  haa  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  IIU 
chaelts  In  his  S^ffltm.  p.  1S4.  In  Boyle's  lOmtlnaM 
Bimal.  Bol.  p.  314,  it  is  stated,"  Tbe  Arabic  name  lual 
or  (Bill  ia  applied  to/urat  (an  arboreona  species  of  tam- 
arisk) In  India,aa  to  T.orienlalu  in  Arabia  and  Egypt." 
So  in  tba  Ul/at  [7ifnal,tranBUted  by  Hr.Ghulwin,  we 
have  at  No.  M  mtel,  the  tsmarirk  bnsh,  with  jAoMt  ai 


the  HindM,  Mid  jm  w  the  PenUn  srnonym.  Ths 
tunuisk  »nd  it*  proilucta  wera  highly  valued  by  Iba 
Anbs  for  tbcir  medicinal  projiertiei,  and  are  dsKribed 
«T«»1  plscen  under  diffe  '      '■' 


Ifwi 


nllen 


n  Eaete 


find  IhstmoBt  of  them  tnenUonlheafW.  ThmProi- 
per  Alpinua  (Oe  Plai^  -^ajp*-,  c-  i-t.  De  Tamaruco 
■tie  twmfa)  givei  ■  fiKure  wliii'h  Bufficiently  ihowi  tb»t 
it  moit  grow  to  tbe  siie  of  n  large  tree,  iDd  My»  that 
he  had  heard  of  lis  alUininji;,  in  another  place,  to  the 
■ize  of  a  large  oak;  that  its  wood  wis  employed  for 
nwkine  >  variety  of  veaaels,  and  ili  charco&l  used 
(hrougbont  Egypt  and  Arabia;  and  that  different  part* 
of  it  were  employed  in  medicines.  So  Fortkal,  who 
«sUs  the  tpedt    ~ 
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Snch  were  the  Eton  of  Hamre  (Gm.  slii,  18 ;  xi*,  13 ; 
riil,  1);  of  Uoreh  (Oen.  zii,  0 ;  Deut.  xi,  90;  ofZu- 
Jm  (Joeb.  xix,  8S>;  of  the  pillar  (Jndg.  Ii,  G) :  of 
MeoneniRiCJDd^'.  ix,8T);  and  of  Talwr  (1  Sam.  i,  3). 
In  all  theae  cases  the  Sept.  haa  Bpi\  or  lia),avvi ;  tbe 
Vnlgate—wbicb  tbe  A.  V.  probably  folio woI—FoUm  or 
Contalliii  In  the  laet  three,  however,  Qwrcw.      Sec 

la  the  religiona  of  tbe  ancient  heathen  world  rtotm 
ay  a  prominent  p^rt.  In  old  times  altars  only  w«v 
ected  to  the  goda.  It  was  thought  wrung  to  ahu 
up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  bence.as  PIuit  eipm*. 
ly  tells  Di  (B.  y.  xii,  3),  trees  were  the  <ii^  I«npU* 
CTadt.  CtTM.  9  ;  Luclsn,  de  ,Samj(c.  10 :  aee  Carpcor. 
A/^.  Crit,  p.  BBS),  and  f^m  the  earliest  tjmei  fjv^a 
are  mentjoned  in  connection  with  religioiu  worsbip 
(Gen.  xli,  6,  7 ;  xiii,  18 ;  Dent,  xi,  SO ;  A.  V.  "  plMin  :" 
see  above).  Their  high  antiquity,  refreshing  ehodr, 
solemn  silence,  and  awc-lnipiring  solitude,  as  well  as 
tbe  striking  illuatratioii  they  aflbnl  of  natnral  HA. 
marked  them  oat  as  tbe  lit  localities,  or  avon  tlw  ac- 
tual object!  of  worship  ("  Laoos  et  in  iia  nlcDtia  ipsa 
adoramua,"  Pliny,  xli,  1 1  "  Secntum  lucl  .  .  .  e(  ad- 
mtratlo  lunlm  (idem  tihi  numinia  tacit,"  Senec.  £f. 
xU;  "Quo  pouoi  vlso  dicere  Mamen  habct"  Orid, 
Fail,  ill,  295 ;  "  Sacra  nemua  acculiet  nrobrl,"  Virpl, 
CeDTf . Ul, S34 ;  conip.Ovid,ifa'.Tiii,7U;  MC  Ciek.ri. 
IS;  laa.lvii,  6;  Hos.lv,  13).  This  last  paasasebintsat 
another  and  darker  reason  why  groves  were  oppottaBi 
for  thedei{ruded  eervicra  of  idolatry:  their  sludowhil 
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Arabic  name,  and  ideoliflea  it  nilh  tti 
lOiurv.  ii. 2S).  In  Arabia  Bunkhardt 
called  ami  in  tbe  nei((hborhDod  of  Medina,  ond  ob- 
•erves  that  the  Arabs  cultivated  it  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  its  wood.  If  we  endeavor  to  trace  a  ape- 
eiea  of  tamarisk  in  Syria,  we  shsU  find  some  dlRlculty 
(hrnithenantofpreclsionln  the  information  supplied  Ly 
trBvellersonaubjecta  of  Natural  History.  But  a  French 
natoralltt,  M.  Bovi,  who  travelled  trom  Cairo  tfl  Moun 
Sinai,  and  from  thence  into  Syria,  ha*  given  ampl 
pToofii  ot  the  existence  of  apeciea  of  tamarisk  In  thes 
regiona.  A  minute  description  of  the  tree  ander  it 
Arabic  name  is  given  by  I.  E.  Faber,  in  fii6.  uwJ  ffeuAi 
Oputi:.  mtd.  ex  mon.  At.  p.  137.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  only  tree  which  is  found  growing  among  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  la  a  tamariak.  "The  one  in  ques- 
Uon  is  In  appearance  like  the  weeping-willow,  but  tbe 
trunk  is  hollow  through  age,  and  partly  ahstlered. 
The  Arabs  venerate  it  sa  sacred,  in  consequence  of  the 
calif  Ali  having  reposed  under  its  shade  after  the  bat- 
tle of  llillab"  (Bosenmaller,  Biil.  Grog,  il,  p.  !G,  from 
Ker  Porter;  comp.  Ainaworth's  Itriearckfi,  p.  12G). 
From  the  characterittica  of  the  tamaritk-lree  of  tbe 
East,  it  certainly  altars  aa  likely  as  any  to 
planl«d  In  Beeraheba  by  Abraham,  because  it  la  one  ot 
ttie  few  trees  which  will  flourish  and  grow  to  a  great 
siie  even  in  tbe  arid  deacrl.  Besides  the  advantage 
of  affording  shade  in  «  hot  conntry,  it  is  also  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wood,  which  is  con- 
verledintocharcoal.  Itii  nu  leaa  valuable  on  account 
of  the  galls  with  which  ita  branches  are  oRen  loaded, 
and  which  are  nearly  as  aattiiigent  as  oak-gall&  See 
Tauahisk. 

8.  Il  is  now  aenerally  recognised  (see  Geaen.  TUn. 
60  b ;  Stanley,  S.  and  I'.  S  76,  B  i  p.  14V  note,  230  note) 
that  the  word  Eton,  'l^tt,  which  is  nniformly  rendered 
bf  tbe  A.  V.  "plain,"  aignifiea  a  ffrmt  or  plantation. 
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groves  were  generally  found  connected  with  temples, 
andoflen  hod  the  right  of  affording  an  ssvlum  (Tacit, 
Gtrti.9,V>;  Herod,  ii,  138;  Virgil,  ^n.i,  441 ;  U,5I1; 
SILltal.1,81).  Some  have  supposed  that  ena  the 
Jewish  Temjde  had  a  Tifiivoc  planted  with  palm,  snd 
cedar  (Paa.  xcii,  VI,  IB),  and  olive  (Psa.  lii,  8),  as  the 
mosque  which  stsnda  on  Its  site  now  has.  This  h 
m0I«  thsn  doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated 
oak  stood  by  (be  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Joch.  xxir. 
SG;  Jiidg.ix,6;  Stanley,  .SDunimil/W.  p.  142).  Ws 
find  repeated  mention  of  groires  consecrsted  with  deep 
superstition  to  particular  goda  (Livy,Tii,  35;  xsir,  I; 
XXXV,  SI ;  Tacit,  ^im.  ii,  12. 51,  etc. ;  Iv,  73,  etr.).  For 
this  reason  they  were  stringently  fori.idden  lo  tbe  Jen 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  IS;  Jer.  xvil,  2;  Eiek.  xx,  m),  urf 
Uaimon  ides  .even  says  Itint  il  is  forbidden  to  sit  Boia 
the  ahsde  of  any  green  tree  where  an  idol-atatne  was 
(Fabric.  £i[(..4n(i';.  p.  29U).  Tet  we  fiod  aboDdsaa 
indicationa  that  the  Hebrewi  felt  the  infltwnec  of 
grovea  on  tbe  mind  (^^the  spirit  in  the  woods,^*  Wor^ 
worth),  and  therefore  selected  them  for  solemn  pu- 
poses,  auch  as  great  national  meetings  (Jndg.  ix,  6, 
37)  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen.  xixv.  8  :  1  San. 
ixxl,  14).  Those  connected  with  patrisrcbal  hislMy 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  superstitions  iTTerenee  (Aaot 
V,  5;  viii,  13) ;  and  we  find  that  the  grovea  of  Haan 
were  long  a  place  of  worship  {Soicmin,  ff.  £.11,*; 
Euseb.rif.Coiu'.p.B];  Reland,J'air«.p.714),  Thm 
are  in  Scripture  mnnv  memorsble  trees;  e.  g.  Allea- 
bnchuth  (Gen.  xxxv,'8),lhe  tamarisk  (see  mbon)  ia 
Gibeah (I  Sam.ixii.G),  the  terebinth  in  Shechem  (Josh. 
xxIt,  2Gi  under  which  the  lav  waa  set  up),  tbe  paLn- 
tree  of  Del.orah  (Jndg.  iv.  b\  (be  terebinth  of  enchant- 
mcnk-  (Judg.  ix,  87).  the  terebinth  of  wan  deren  (Jndg. 
iv,  11).  and  otbers  (1  Sam.  liv,  2  ;  x,  8;  somctimta 
■'plain"  in  A.  V.,  Vulg.  "  convallis"). 

Thia  observation  of  pntticnlar  trees  was  anionic  ^ 
heathen  extended  to  a  retulat  worship  of  them.  ''  Tree- 
worship  may  be  traced  from  tbe  interior  of  Africa  not 
only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also  onward  nniiilrT- 
ruptwllv  into  PalesUne  and  Syria,  Assyria.  Penia,  I«- 
dia,  Thibet,  Siam,  tbe  Pbilippine  Islands,  China.  Japo, 
and  Siberia;  alio  westward  into  Asia  Minor,  Grwx, 
I  Italy,  and  other  countries ;  snd  in  meet  of  tlm  maa- 
I  tries  here  named  it  obtains  in  the  present  day,  n»- 
I  trined  as  it  ha*  been  in  other  parts  with  Tartona  foms 
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of  Idolaliy"  (Poole,  Cm.  0/  Earth  imd  Mm,  p.  139). 
"TliDiTDnbip  of  Creetevea  goe*  back  among  tbe  Irau- 
Diana  lo  tba  rnlea  of  Horn,  called  in  tba  Zeod-Aveita 
the  pramulgatoT  of  tba  old  law.  We  knov  from  Hit- 
ndotiu  the  deligbt  which  Xentea  took  In  the  gnat 
plane-tree  in  Lydia,  in  which  he  bftitowed  golden  or- 
tumentji,  and  appointed  fur  it  a  sentinel  in  tba  penon 
of  one  of  the  ■immortal  Tea  Tbousand.'     The  eail^ 

fmhing  canopy  of  foliage,  irith  that  of  aacred  fount- 
un«.  In  similar  connection  with  the  early  worabip 
of  nature  were  among  the  Uellanic  nations  the  fame 
of  the  great  palm-tree  at  Deloa,  and  of  an  aged  pla- 
tanuB  in  Arcadia.  The  Buddhiata  of  Ceylon  venerate 
the  coloaaal  Indian  fig-lree  of  Anurab-depura.  .  .  .  Aa 
■ingle  treea  thus  became  ob}ecta  ofveuerationlhimthe 
beaaty  of  their  form,  ao  did  also  groDpa  of  trees,  nnder 
the  name  of  '  gtorea  of  gods.'  Pausaalu  (i,  'O,  g  9) 
ia  full  of  the  praise  of  a  grove  belonging  totbe  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Grynion  in  *olla ;  and  the  grove  of  Co- 
loncis  celebrated  in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophoclea" 
(Humboldt,  CDiBua,  11,  9E,  Eng,  ed.)-  The  custom  at 
adorning  trees  "with  jewels  and  mantles"  was  very 
ancient  and  universal  (Herod,  vil,  31 ;  .£llan.  V.  B.  ii, 
14 ;  TheocT.  id.  sriii ;  Ovid,  Met.  vlii,  7i3,  lib ;  Amob. 
air.  GeattM,  i,  39),  and  even  itill  exists  In  the  East. 

The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  known 
<Homer,  11.  xvi,  !S3;  OJ.  r,  387;  Soph.  Traeh.  7M: 
Virgil,  b'eorjr.  ii,  ICi  SIL  Ital.  lil,  11).  Each  god  had 
tome  sacied  tree  (Virgil,  Eel.  vil,  SI  sq.).  The  Etruri- 
ans are  aaid  to  have  worshipped  a  palm,  and  the  Celts 
an  oak  (Uax.  1'yr.  Diatrl.  38,  In  Oodwyn's  JfM.  mil 
Aar.  ii,  4).  On  the  Dniidic  veneration  of  oak-grovep, 
■ee  Fliny,ff.JV.xvi,44i  Tacit,  ^nn.  xiv.  30.  In  the 
same  way,  according  to  the  miasionary  Oldendorp,  the 
negroet  "have  sacred  groves,  the  abodes  of  a  deity, 
wliich  no  negro  ventures  to  enter  except  the  priests" 
(  Prichaid,  AVif.  Bill.  •>/  Man,  p.  526-539, 3d  ed. ;  Park's 
Traee!;  p.  «5).  So,  too,  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Raw- 
linson's  Jlerod.  II,  !9S).  Long  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  it  was  foocd  necessary  to  forbid  all 
■bnse  of  trees  and  groves  to  the  parpoees  of  snperatl- 
lion  (Harduia,.4i:f.  Cmaf:  I,  088 ;  see  Oielli,  od  Tac. 
Cirra.  9}.  See  Pehnen,  Dt  arbore  noa  planlanda  ad 
allare  Dti  {Upa.llib) :  Dialer,  Be  lueii  irligioni  genlil. 
jaliaatit  (Lips.  1740);  Lakemachcr,  Anlif.  Gtbc.  a- 
era,  p.  138  sq.     See  Tniu; 

Chova,  Henrt,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  distinc- 
tion, was  born  at  Taunton,  Somerietsbire,  Jan.  4, 1683. 
Ha  recMved  his  academical  training  under  Mr.  \<k. 
ren  at  Taunton,  whose  school  was  in  excellent  repute. 
At  S2  he  began  to  preach;  at  23  he  succeeded  Mr.  War- 
ren ashead  of  the  Taunton  Academy.  At  Hrst  be  taught 
ethics,  but  in  1725  be  began  to  teach  theology  also.    Hi 
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charge  at  Fullwood,  near  Ta union, 
oed  till  his  death.  In  1T30  he  publisbed  tU  EvUmtt 
of  oar  SatHour't  Rtdtmption  cmuidend,  and  the  same 
jrear,  Some  Thaughu  amcenaitg  iKe  Proof  of  a  fWu™ 
Stale,  from  Reaion.  In  1732  he  printed  A  Ditmum 
concerning  the  Xalure  and  DeMga  nf  l\e  Lord't  Supper, 
where  he  set  that  institutbn  in  the  same  light  as  bish- 
op Hoadly.  In  1734  be  published,  without  his  nsme, 
Wildam  llie  Firit  Spring  of  ArlioH  in  lie  VfHy,  yihicb 
»»>  animadverted  on  by  Balguy.  In  1736  he  publish- 
ed A  Diicounr  on  Suring  Faith.  He  died  February  27, 
1737-8.  After  his  death  came  OBt  by  subscription  his 
PoUhumoio  ttorh  (1740,  4  vols.  8vo);  also  Sermotu 
(Lond.  1T4S,  S  vols.  8to)  ;  Worki  piAliiitd  n  Au  kfe- 
tsaie(Und.l747,4vols.8vo)i  Sgtlen  of  Moral  Fhilot. 
(Lond.  1749, 3d  ed.  3  vob.  8vo).  See  Amory,  Lif.i  of 
Grove,  prefixed  la  hit  PotAmum  Worki  (1745,  vol.  i) ; 
Jonas, Citrutiim  fiiiy. ;  Darling,Cyr^.S»UitV.  1,1344. 
Omber,  Jacob,  a  Hethodlst  Episcopal  minister, 
wae  bom  in  LancasUr  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  3, 1778,  of 
German  Lutheran  paicnts.    Ue  was  convarted  at  font- 
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I  tean  or  flftaan  1  entered  the  tisvelllng  ministry,  in  the 

Philadelphia  Conference,  in  1800 ;  labored  fifty  years, 
chiefly  In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  with  abundant 
usefulneu,  and  died  May  35,  ISSO.  Mr.  Gnibei  waa 
"a  singular  and  exlraordinaty  man,"  He  was  alike 
remarkable  far  "  strength  and  originality  of  mind,  en- 
ergy of  cbamcter,  depth  of  piety,  prodigions  labora, 
power  of  endurance,  extensive  uaetiilness,  and  simplio- 
ity  and  regularity  of  life."  His  conversion  was  pow- 
erful, and,  although  driven  from  his  home  in  yantb  for 
his  religious  conrse,  be  kept  his  faith.  Through  hi* 
long  life  his  vigor  and  industry  were  untiring,  and  be 
never  ceased  labor  tor  any  four  consecutive  weeks  until 
the  year  of  his  death.  Although  eccentric,  and  often 
rude  in  style,  he  was  nevertheless  a  sound  tbeologian 
and  an  able  defender  otMethodism.  In  the  pulpit  he 
was  sometime*  grand  and  overwhelming.  "He  spen* 
tbir^-twi.  years  on  circuits,  seven  in  stations,  and 
eleven  as  presiding  elder.  Many  anecdotes  are  00 
record  of  his  eccentric  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  of  bia 
great  control  over  men."— .Ifinufu  of  Con/crenfrs,  iv, 
649;  Wakeley,jrer0«n/.t/fUaIi»i,p.4O7;  Suickland, 
Zi/i  of  Cmbtr  (N.  Y.  1B60,  !2mo). 

anil)«r,JoHANNFRiEDBiCB,aGennan  theologian 
atwl  philologist,  waa  bom  at  Coburg  in  1733.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  nnivenity  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Jena.  In  1747  he  became  professor  of  Latin  and  of 
Roman  archieology  In  Jena,  afterwards  professor  of  el- 
oquence at  Coburg,  and  in  1764  professor  of  theology 
at  Halle.     He  died  March  39,  1778.     His  principal 

Uutea  latTa  (Jena,  1750) ; — Dt  Odii  RomanoriBa  aiBrr- 
JUS  Chritlimot  Caiait  (Coburg,  1T50)  -.^Dt  Orig'mt 
Epitcoporttn  roninque  in  EaJeiiaprimitica  Jurt  (Halle, 
1764): — AaiceiiBng  i.  geiilUchai  Beredtomiat  (Halle, 
17G5) ; —  Vertuch  eitiet  praffmatiKhen  A  ugxaffi  ays  d. 
KirchfitgtKli.d.Chritlfft(ii»lle,  1766):— PrakHtehnEiii. 
kilmgin  d.  HeKgion  d.  Baiigm  Sehrift  (Halle,  1778)  :— 
ftutitiUimim  Theologia  dogmaUca  Libri  tm  (Halle, 
1777):— OiaeriNUiusuncrifieanimLih-tii  (Jena,  1777). 
SeeHarlei.iHj,rto/'«fo;ojD™m(i,234^24S).-Hoefer. 
JVinis.  Bing.  Gioiralt,  xxii,  253;  Doering,  GrL  Thtot. 
Deulaehlaadi. 

OiyiMDUs,  Jobdim,  a  Swias  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Leufellingen  (Basle)  in  1706.  He 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  Uieolegy  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  was  for  seven  years  professor  in  the 
theological  faculty  of  Basle.  He  died  in  tbst  citv  April 
II,  1744.  He  wrote  Opuicula  Theol.  mitctll.  (Basle, 
1746,  8vo),  a  learned  and  valuable  work. — Hoefar, 
.Vow.  Biog.  Gtnirale,  xxii,  275. 

GkyoseuaiJohaiiii  Jacob, D.D..  a  Swiss  Protes- 
tanl  theologian,  third  son  of  Thomas  Gmicus  (q.  v.), 
was  iMim  at  Berne  Oct.  1, 1540.  He  studied  at  Basle, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  IS.'iO,  and  in  1565  succeeded 
his  father  as  pastor.  In  1577  he  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Basle,  and  remained  there  until  1584,  when 
he  removed  to  Heidelberg.  In  158G  he  returned  to 
Basle,  where  he  died  head  pastor  (antiMtet)  of  the  city, 
Aug.  30. 1617  (Aug.  81,  I61B,  according  to  Michaud). 
He  pablished  Vattortim  Palrum  Gnteorum  tl  Laliao- 
rWH  MoniimtiUa  ojikodoxographa  (Basle.  15G9,  2  vols, 
fol.)  ■.—Ei-cletiaOiai  BiHorta  Eiuetii  PanpiiU,  Raf- 
fad,  Socratit,  7%eodorrti,  Sotomrm,  Thtodori,  Evngrii,  el 
Daralhti,  etc.  (Basle,  1571, 1588,  1611,  fol.)  .—Eyitome 
SacroTHm  BiHiomm,  par,  1  (Basle,  1677, 8vo):— aor. 
aeter  CAiufianonim,  sen  de  fdri,  Mpti  ei  charilatii  doe- 
Irina,  etc.  (Basle,  1578,  8vo)  -.—Sgnnpili  liiitoria  Hon. 
jut,  am  de  pri»ta  Aominif  origint,  'jurim  ronvpliain, 
rtamciiialione,  etc.  (Basle,  1576,  Sva):  —  Ciroiu)logia 
breeii  Jiiiloria  Erangtlica  (Baste,  1580) : — Sciiigrapiitt 
Sacra  Thtologia  (Basle,  15TT,  4to)  -.—Cnuara  ikralogica 
dt  prima  .4  Mieiriitvinunm  rrTDm  origine  (Heldelb. 
1484);— ranrewafti  et  PrMemata  Ihtologiea  (Bssle, 
1590,  3  vols.)  : — Dt  nrit  ilhmribut  quorum  opert  Dtuf 
im  rtformmidit  tcduiit  Wat  tM  (1603)[  and  a  large 
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conncctian  of  their  partv  Btrlfes  with  the  ecclHUMieal 
hutory  of  that  pciiod,  und  the  use  which  the  p>[«ry 
made  of  them  to  increase  Its  power  and  authority. 
According  to  Iha  most  reliable  authoritiei,  the  word 
Gaelph,  or  Guelf,  is  derived  from  •■  HV/,"  a  Lsptismal 
namo  in  several  Italo-Gernun  fmniliea,  which  muj  be 
traced  even  up  to  the  9th  century  in  a  line  of  princea 
who  migrated  from  luly  to  Germany  in  the  lltb  ceo- 
tnry,  when  it  appcan  there  as  the  name  of  several 
cblers  of  tlie  ducal  house  ofSaxony.  Gbibelline  is  re- 
ferred to  "  WaibSngen"  (anciently  tViUliitgi'i),  a  town 
ofWUrtemberg,  and  the  patrimonial  leat  of  the  Uohen- 
■lanffen  family.  The  party  conflicts  ori^iualing  i"  the 
rivalry  of  the  ducal  houiea  above  mentioned,  and  proh- 
■Uy  also  the  party  names,  are  ofeariieT  date,  but  the 
first  recorded  use  of  these  tenns  to  designate  the  op- 
posing parties  occurred  A.D.  IHO,  in  the  great  battle 
of  n'einsberg,  in  5uabia,  fought  between  the  partisans 
of  Conrail  of  Hohenslauffen  and  those  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  of  the  house  of  Welf,  rival  claimanU  of  the  im- 
perial throne.  In  this  baUle  the  followers  of  Conrad 
rallied  to  Ibe  cry  of  "  Hie  Waiblingen  !"  and  those  of 
Henry  to  the  cry  of  "  Hie  Welf!"  These  party  cries, 
trauaftrred  to  Italy,  sabsequently  the  chief  theatre  of 
these  party  contests,  became  Ghlbellini  and  Guclphi 
orGuelil.ln  the  Italbn  laogoage,  the  former  designa- 
ting the  supporters,  and  the  Utter  the  opponents  of  the 
imperial  authority,  which  generally  voited  in  the  Ho- 
henitauffen  house.  The  oppoeition  to  this  authority 
arose  from  two  sources,  vii.  (1)  from  the  cities  and 
smsller  principalities  seeking  to  maintain  tbeli  local 
right*  and  liberties,  and  (2)  from  the  popes,  who,  jeal- 
ous of  the  power  of  the  German  emperors,  and  irritated 
by  their  exercise  of  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
especially  in  regard  to  investitnrta  (q.  v.),  favored  the 
pairtyoftheGuelphF,nnd,  indeed,  became  the  represent- 
ative leaders  thereof.  Hence  the  term  Guelph  came 
to  signify  in  general  those  who  favored  the  Church's 
independence  of  the  State,  and  Ibe  maintenance  of  tnu- 
nicipsi  lilicrty  as  against  the  partisan!  of  a  supreme 
and  centralized  civil  autborily  represented  in  the  em- 
peror. This  statement,  however,  seems  not  to  hold 
good  always,  since  in  the  multiplied  and  complicated 
conBicIs  of  these  parties  an  interchange  of  the  ditt' 
tlve  principles  and  objects  of  each  appears  to  li 
taken  place  in  certain  instances,  and  the  interests  of 
the  hierarchy  by  no  means  always  coincided  with  the 
aspirations  for  municipal  and  personal  freedom,  how- 
ever ft^ely  It  evoked  them  to  advance  Its  own  ends. 
The  contest  of  the  papacy  (or  supremacy  over  the  civil 
power,  organised  and  definitely  directed  to  Its  object 
by  Gregory  VII  (q.  v.),  colminated  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III  (q.  v.),  when,  "under  that  young  and 
ambitious  priest,  the  sacceosora  of  St.  Peter  attained 
the  full  meridian  of  their  greatness"  {Gibbon,  i 
Harper's  cd.),  and  "the  imperial  authority  at 
breathed  its  last  sigh"  (Muratort,  AimaL  Ilal.  anno 
1196). 

In  the  contests  of  the  Gbibelline  and  Goalph  par- 
ties historians  note  "five  great  crises, "  vii.(l)  In  1055, 
under  Henry  IV;  (2)  in  1127,  under  Henry  the  Pt      ' 
(3)  in  1140,  nnder  Henry  the  Lion ;  (4)  in  1163,  u 
pKderick  Barbarosso;  and  (fl)  the  pontifioflte  of] 
cent  III.     After  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority 
in  Italy,  in  the  conflicts  between  opposing  parties  amoi 
the  nobility  and  in  the  cities,  Ghibelline  was  used 
designate  the  aristocratic  patty,and  Guelph  Chose  pro- 
fessedly favoring  popular  government.    But  the  party 
name,  as  thus  defined,  did  not  alwaya  represent  the  real 
principles  and  objects  of  the  party.     In  the  course  i 
time  the  contest  "degenerated  into  a  mere  struggle  i 
rival  factions,  availing  themselves  of  the  prestige  < 
ancient  names  and  traditional  or  herediury  prejudicei 
{Cbambeni),  so  that  in  1278  pope  Grecory  X  used  tl 
following  language:  "Guelphus  aut  Gibellinas,nDT 
ina  ne  illis  quidem,  qui  ilia  profkrunt,  nnta;  inai 
nomen,  quod   significat,  nemo   intelligit"  (Munitori, 


Ser^t  itnm  Italkarum,  xi,  178)i  and  in  13M  popt 
Itenedict  XII  torijade  the  further  use  of  the  tsma,  aaJ 
'wa  read  little  more  of  Gnelphs  and  Ghibelliaeia  ■>  k- 
toally  existing  parties."  The  conflict  of  principlaa  is 
ecdeaiastlcal  as  well  aa  civil  polity  which  thcae  terms 
ce  served  to  represent  may  be  traced  throng  evnr 
subsequent  age,  and  has  not,  even  in  this  19th  ceDtary, 
ceased  to  exist.~-.Ch»mbera,  Cgclopadui,  s.  v. ;  A'mgliA 
C^dop.:  v.;  NmAnaiam  C^cJop. viii,  UT-8:  H<»- 
httNoHt:.  Bii>g.GiiitTale,XTM.3&>  m.:  Sismandi,  AW. 
Da  f'nuijau  (see  Index) ;  Ranke,  Hiil.  ffPafacs  (om 
Index);  Her»g,AeaZ-£n^.ivii,6S9K|.  (J.W.H.) 
ChlAu  je,  Antoins,  a  French  abbot,  was  twm  at 
Etampcs  Kov.  23, 1TI7.  He  studied  at  Paria,  entered 
Church,  and  attained  high  drgrees  in  tbe  nnrva- 
For  twenty  veara  professor  of  rhetoric  at  tlH 
cotlegs  of  llessis,  he  Iravetled  Ihrvngh  Italy,  Ger- 
iny,  and  England  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tbeir 
languages,  and  on  liia  return  published  several  trans- 
lations, lie  afterwards  wrote  the  LtUra  dt  qtnljaa 
Jai/i  against  Toltaire,  for  which  he  vaa  made  t*noa 
of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  attached 
to  the  chapel  of  Versailles  by  cardinal  de  la  Itocbe- 
Aymon.  During  the  Revolution  he  wa*  imprisoned 
for  ten  months  at  Fontalnebleau,  and  alter  hii  liben- 
tion  lived  in  ivUccment  with  his  brother.  He  died  at 
Pontaineblean  Nov.  37,  IS03,  Among  his  puldicatioss 
are :  Lei  nmoiat  de  hi  Hhurmlioii  de  Jinu  CkrtMt  tx- 
amiiUi  ndcanl  lei  r'tgin  du  barrtau  (from  the  En^  of 
Sherlock,  against  Woolslon,  Paris,  175B,  12nio);~/.a 
JttligUm  eirHierme  dimrminl  par  In  (oirKnaon  tt  fapm- 
toUit  de  Saint  Fuul  (from  the  Engl,  of  Lvttleton.  with 
the  addition  of  two  discourses  by  Seed):— «Br  CEral- 
tenet  mlrvuique  de  [Ecritun  (Paris,  17H,  I2mo>  i—Ot- 
terratiimt  mr  rkiiloire  tl  nir  (ri  prenra  lit  la  Rimrrrt- 
tion  dt  Jent  Chriil  (fnm  the  Engl,  of  Wert,  against 
Woolston)  (Paris,  i;67, 12mo):— tcu™  de  ?b«^ 
Juifi  porfugaii,  alkmandi  et potouaii  aif.de  lotow* 
(Paris,  1769,  8vo);  often  reprinted,  with  addilioDii,  as 
etb  ed.  Paris,  I8US,  S  vobi.  Hvo  and  IJmo;  7th  rd.  PsHn 
1815,  4  vols.  8vo ;  8th  ed.  Paris.  1817, 8vo ;  Lvon  aid 
Paris,  lS57,3vols.l2mO!  transl.  into  English  by  Li- 
fanu  nnder  the  title  Ltirtri  of  errfain  Jem  lo  Yabairt 
(Dublin,  1777,  2  vols.  Bvo)  z—RerlUTdiei  imr  la  Jmik 
roniiderti  prmripaUmeti  pur  rapport  a  la  frrtitiU  de 
ton  terrvir,  depaie  la  eoptieiJi  ds  liabylane  jna^'k  wa 
tenptj  in  Memoirei  de  VA  cademie  dei  Iiueriptiota^  vol.  1 
(IBOa),  composed  of  pspers  read  by  him  before  this  so- 
ciety, of  which  he  hsd  been  elected  member  in  I77I:— 
Dacier,  Nolia  nr  ToftM  Guinie  (at  the  head  of  tbe  7th 
ed.  of  Lellrei  de  ^r(^«  Ju/i,  etc.,  Parif,  1816) ;  Qai- 
rard,  Im  France  liuhalrt;  Hoefer,  jVouf.  fisa;.  Col 
ixii,  381 1  Darling,  Cuclop.  Jlibliogropliica,  i,  IS51. 

OtMrtler,  NicoLAca,  D.D.,  a  learned  Pmcatain 
divine,  was  bom  at  Baael  in  1G54.  He  studied  at  tbt 
university  of  that  city,  and  In  1G85  liccime  profeaav 
of  philoeophy  and  rhetoric  at  Herbom,  He  after- 
wards Iwcame  professor  of  theology  st  Ilanan,  and  ia 
18B6  at  Bremen.  From  thence  hn  removed  tn  De- 
venter  in  1699.  and  ID  Francker  in  17(17.  He  died  b 
1711.  His  principal  work  is  .•'gUma  iheologir  pn- 
pketica,  cum  indiniwi  Rweatortu  (Utrcclit,  editio  §•■ 
cunda  emendata,  1724,  4tn)._Dai']ing,  Cytop.  BMng. 
ii,  13SG  \  Hoefer,  jVour.  Bios.  Cm.  sxii,  ^55,  (J.  U.  P.) 
Quest-     See  Hosfitalitt. 

Oueat-chambm-  (lariiXii/in,  a  lod^nff-plaer,  i.  e. 
properly  I'm,  as  rendend  in  Lnkeii,  T;  bencr  any  too* 
of  entertainment,  and  so  used  by  the  Sept.  at  1  San.  is, 
22;  Neh.iil,5;  Eiek.  xl,  44),  tbe  ^ripyor,  eBBOOrtei. 
or  spare  apartment  in  an  Oriental  dwelling  (Mark  liv, 
14 ;  Luke  iiii,  11).  Sec  HotrsK.  At  the  public  be- 
tivals  these  may  notarally  be  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  st  the  service  of  strangers  attanding  JeraritfB 
tot  that  purpose.  See  Pabbovkk. 
OtlL  SeeGcrno. 
OtUbert  do  Nogent,  a  Fft^^f^futk  tfatds. 
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glui  anil  hlitoriui,  of  noble  and  wealth)'  parentage,  i  Lit.  li,  SI7  ;  Uosheim,  Ck.  Hitl.  c.  xli,  pt.  U,  ch.  ii,  d. 

was  boTD  In  1053  near  Clannont,  and  died  in  1124.    He  i  71 ;  But.  titlir.  dt  la  /Vnace,  tU.SO,  32, 118, 134, 146; 
Icttt  bu  fathei  while  quite  yoong,  but  Cbe  diligent  cure  i  ix,  433.     (J.  W.  M.) 

■nd  leal  of  hi»  pious  mother  gave  to  his  early  trainipg  I  aaib«Tt,  Anti-pope,  wa«  bom  at  Paraw  in  the  11th 
a  atronglf  reliKioue  tendency.  He  was  educated  at  centurj-.  Uii  laniily  name  was  CorregKis.  and  be  was 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germer,  which  be  entered  at  1*2  years  '  uid  to  be  descended  from  the  counts  of  Augsburg, 
of  age,  and  where  he  en}oyed  the  inetructiona  of  An-  \  Jiade  archbishop  of  Ravenna  thrangh  the  inflnence  of 
neighboring  abbey  of    the  emperor  Henry  IV,  be  wi       '     '    " 


r  in  tbi 

Bee.  'At  am  ho  found  his  chi 

the  reading  afclauic  poetei  but  a  severe  illneu  gave 

inner  life,  ond  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  writer*.  At  the  age  of 
Hfty  he  became  abbot  of  Motre-Dame  de  Nogent,  where 
he  composed  most  of  his  worlu.  Thougb  not  exempt  I 
trora  the  credulity  and  monkish  devotion  to  hlerarch' 
leal  ideas  which  belong  to  bis  aga,  Gnibeit  waa  for  hii 
time  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  leaming  and  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  to  which  he  gave  expreuian  in 

tlons  and  errois  in  regard  to  relica  and  false  miracles. 
The  best  edition  of  his  writings  is  that  published  by 
D'Achiry  under  the  title  Veneraiilu  Giaberli  Abbalii 
B.  Marvt  de  Novigenio  Optra  Omnia  predrval,  etc. 
(Paris,  1C51,  fol.).  In  this  edition  are  found  <p.  1-526) 
the  following  works  of  Uuibert  (the  lilt  and  (ketch  of 
which,  given  here,  are  based  on  Henog),  via.;  1.  Liber 
quo  ordiiH  Krnto  fieii  dtUal;  written  while  he  was  a 
monkal  St.Genner,  and  eapeclaliy  interesting  as  ijeing 
one  of  the  few  worlis  on  Homiletics  cominK  tfl  ua  from 
the  Middle  Agea:—!.  Uoraliiaa  Gnuieot  librix;  a  fig- 
nratire  exposition  of  Genesis  after  the  style  uf  Gregory 
the  Great's  MoraUa  in  Jobum:—3.  Tropotog':anim  m 
PropkfUa  Oua  el  Aint>i  et  Laaientiuiime*  Jaaaia  li&ri 
e;  with  a  preface  and  epilogue  addressed  to  Korbert, 
founder  of  the  Premonstranta  (q.  v,); — 4.  TVocCofuf  dr 
mcaniatime  contra  Judtrot;  an  apoloifettc  treatise  in 
Tindication  of  the  diTinltr  and  virgin-birth  ofChrist: 
— S.  ^niUila  de  bucct'la  Jada  data  tt  de  rtritale  dotai- 
mici  corporii  f  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  Ju- 
das received  the  Euchiriat  or  not,  with  a  defence  of 
Lan^nc's  doctrine  of  (he  Eucharist  against  that  of 
BerengariUB  (q.  v.):  — fl.  De  laude  S.  Maria  UbcTi 
wherein,  though  a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  Virgin 
Uary,he  mikei  no  mention  of  her  immaculate  concep- 
tion : — T.  Oputnilum  de  I'irgiaitale : — 8,  Dr  piffnoribtit 
Sanetomm  libri  iv;  a  work  on  the  worship  of  saints 
and  relics,  in  which  many  abuses  and  errors  connected 
tbenwith  are  boldly  criticised  and  condemned,  and  the 
monk)  of  St.MMard  at  Soissona  are  severely  censured 
for  pretending  to  possess  a  genuine  tooth  of  Clirist. 
Guibeil  Kill  not  allow  that  the  miraculous  virtues 
claimed  for  relics  are  a  proof  of  genuineness  or  sanc- 
tity ; — 9.  /liiloria  pue  dirilurgata  "  "         - 


a  valuable  acco 


il  held  at  BrcecU  Ihoitile  to  Gregorv  VII)  in  1080, 
and  took  the  name  of  Clement  111.  His  iirst  act  of 
authority  was  to  excommunicate  Gregory  Vlf,  who,  in 

grant  him  alisolution.    Guibert  took  Rome  by  force, 

9  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city.      He  died 

la  in  1100,  His  election  gave  rise  to  the  seel 
of  the  Heiiriciam,  who  claimed  that  the  emperor  alone 
possessed  the  right  of  appointing  popes.  The  sect  was 
condeninad  by  several  councils,  and  finally  disappear- 
ed toward)  the  end  of  the  ISth  centun.— See  Artaud, 
Hitl.  del  touctraiiu  PonH/a,  vol.  ii ;  Art  d<  V.rifitr  la 
Dattt ;  Hoofer,  Xom.  Biog.  Uener.  xxii,  614 ;  Uerzog, 
Real-Encsldop.  v,  408  sq. 

Oulbert  of  Ravenna.  See  GcittERr  (Anti- 
pope). 

Onlde  (the  rendering,  more  or  less  proper,  of  vari> 
oue  Hab.  words;  Gr.  i^n^rii).  Such  was  Hobab  in. 
viCed  by  Aloees  to  become  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wit- 
stead  of  eju").     !^  ExoiiB. 

Ghildo  de  AresEO,  or  Oni,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  tbe  abbey  of  Pompoeo,  noted  in  Iha  history  of  mn. 
sic.  He  wan  bom  at  Areizo  about  990,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  talent  for  music,  which  he 
taught  in  bis  convent.  Hnmeraua  inventiona  (c.  g. 
counter-pidnl)  have  been  attributed  to  Guido  without 
good  ground ;  hut  he  did  render  great  service  to  music 
by  hi)  ingenious  simpliHcution  of  the  existing  mcthadi> 
of  notation.  He  wrote  MicroUigta  de  Ditdplina  Arlii 
MjuiiKr,  "or  Brief  Discourses  on  Muaic,  in  which  most 
of  his  inventions  are  described,  aa  well  as  his  method 
of  instruction."  His  doctrine  of  solmisalion  is,  how- 
ever, not  found  in  that  work,  but  sot  forth  in  a  small 
tract  under  the  title  of  A  rffumtntum  nan  Canllu  iaciti- 
ndi.  He  died  about  tbe  middle  of  the  llth  century, 
hut  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Sea 
Rumev,  i/i'ifory  o/Mtuic ;  Gerbert,  ScripMrtt  Ecd.  d* 
.Wiuim  .•i'lcnii  Hoefer,  Anut-tta  Jiiog.  ainiraU,  xxii, 
5S1 ;  lleriog,  Iteal-EncyUip.  V,  411. 

Ouldo  de  Bifta.  *n  evangelist  and  mBTtyr  of  tbe 

Walloon  Church,  was  bom  at  Mona  in  1540.     He  wu 

Inuught  up  in  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  but  by  searching 

the  Scriptures  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  evangelical 

ipelled  by  persecution  to  escape  to 


t  of  the  I  London, 


conm  et  aJwmni  HimndyniiUa 
mented  by  materisls  olttaincd  o 
10.  Dt  eila  na  tire  .Vonodianr. 
raphy  alter  the  plan  of  St,  Aug 


rhere  ha  Joined  the  Walloon  Church  organ- 

ir  Edward  VI,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 

Ho  afterwards  relumed  to  his  native  coun- 

her  eye-witnesses: —  pacity  he  showed  tmat  leal,  first  at  IJIIe,  where. there 
'fbri  Uii  an  sutobiog-  was  a  large  secret  Protestant  community,  which  was 
nc'aCnfi/«n'>ni,and  dispersed  by  force  in  1366.  Guido  then  retired  to 
uable  for  the  hLitory  Ghent,  where  he  published  a  polemic  tract  out  of  tbe 
oftheChurcbaDdoftbesociallifeoftheperiod.  Besides  fathers  entitled  Lr  baton  de  la/ai.  He  then  went  to 
the  works  al-ove  enumerated,  Guihert  wrote  some  com-  prosecute  his  studies  st  Genevi,  where  he  became  a 
meotaries  on  the  minor  prophets  (the  MSS.  of  which  deUrmined  adherent  ot  Calvin.  Returning  to  his 
were  formerly  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Vanclair  country,  he  resumed  his  evangelical  labors,  reorgan- 
■nd  Panllgny).  sa  also  another  exegeticsl  work,  men-  izedtlw  three  principal  communities  of  Lille,  Toumay, 
tioned  by  himself  (f>e  tita  no,  i,  16).  hut  now  loit,  and  Vatencicnnee,  and  made  the  whole  of  southern  Bel- 
bearing  the  title  CapifKAiru  lihelim  dr  dirertii  emn^  gium  and  northern  France,  from  Dieppe  to  Sedan  and 
/sonun  ei  profAttitiimm  voiumimm.  He  was  aliu)  prub-  from  Valenciennes  to  Antwerp,  tbe  deld  of  his  indefati- 
abiy  the  author  of  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  feast  of  |  (■able  activity,  Valenciennes,  which  had  become  at- 
St.  Magdalena,  found  In  Habillon'a  edition  of  the  works,  most  entirelv  Protestant,  was  stormed  by  Noircanses 
of  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  ii,  701.  Another  work,  in  1567.  Gu'idowas  caught  while  attempting  toew^pe, 
Kiacidarittm  tire  dialoffut  jafmmfjm  totivt  ChriMiamt  rt^  and  was  thrown  Into  prison.  After  seven  weeks  of  im- 
liffionii  rompttrlem,  has  been  erronoously  ascribed  to  prisonment  be  was  hanged,  with  tbe  young  La  Grange, 
him.— Heriog,  Rttd-EncgUop.  xix,  &B4  sq. ;  Hoefer,  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1567.  Onido,  though  in  tin 
yeup.  Biog.  GtnrraS/,  xxii,  Itlii  Clarke,  Swrru,  i/^oc.  i  prime  of  Ufa,  leaving  behind  him  a  wife  and  laTerai 
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young  children,  met  dealti  not  only  calmly,  bat  cheer- 
fully. While  in  priwn  he  bsd  written  letlen  of  con- 
loUtioD  both  to  his  mother,  to  vhom  he  vai  much  at- 
tached, and  to  hia  congregition ;  the  latter  epUtle,  con- 
taining a  thorough  refutation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  traniubitantiation,  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
BiHoirt  da  Marlgn  (Geneva,  161T),  together  with  a 
UfeofOuidoand  La  Grsnga  (p.  731-750). 

Gnido'9  prediction  that  the  seeds  of  ProteBlantiim 
he  had  ao  carefully  eowed  would  grow  with  greater 
■tiengtb  after  being  watered  with  bis  blood,  baa  been 
fulfilled.  To  faim  the  Dutch  Church  owes  the  fact 
that.  Instead  of  becoming  a  mere  branch  of  the  French 
(Calviniitic)  or  the  German  Reformed  Church,  it  baa 
remained  between  the  two,  a  shield  and  a  blessing  for 
both.  Guido  drew  up  in  1GG9  a  confeesion  of  faitii, 
after  the  model  of  the  French  Confession  drswn  up  in 
1569  at  Paria.  Thia  confeasion  be  submitted  to  Cal- 
Tin,  br  whose  advice  he  cbanged  it  in  some  particu- 
lars, and,  after  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  principal 
Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  be  publiahed 
It  bi  1S6!  as  Ibe  Con/ttiiim  of  Failh  oflht  Jtt/onaed 
ClmrchintieNttkirlandi,»eadiaKt<:apy  of  It,  with  an 
approprbta  and  remarkable  introdnction,  to  liing  Phil- 
ip II.  The  tbeologiana  of  Geneva  believed  that  the 
Ketbailand  churches  might  adopt  the  French  Confes- 
sion as  it  stood ;  but  Guido  probably  foresaw  that  the 
adoption  of  a  confession  exclusively  their  own,  In 
French  and  Low-Dutch,  was  the  only  means  to  form 
a  united  cburcb  in  that  country',  inhabited  by  people 
of  two  nations  and  apeaking  two  languages.  See  Le 
Long,  Kvrl  JIufonjcA  Vtrhaai  mn  dtn  oonpnmg  der  w^- 
derlaitdicAat  gtrrfortmrdta  lerktn  vnder*  A'nsu,  etc. 
(Amsterd.  1741, 4to) ;  G.  Brandt,  Bittone  der  nformatU 
M«ii«i/r(»(<faA'«&TlaR(tn>(Amaterd.!E71)i  Ypey  en 
Dermoul,  Gachitdtait  der  fiederlandtc^  Hervormde 
£cnt  (Breda.  1S18  sq.)i  undespectally  Van  der  Kemp, 
de  Etrt  ikr  nederUmdsche  tfrrormde  Ktrk  (Katterdam, 
1830).— Herzog,  ReiiUtCnryktvp.  v,  412;  Motley,  ISt 
of  the  Ihiki  KipubUc,  vol.  i ;  Chriilian  laldliseu 
March  14, 1861. 

Oulgnaid,  Jeas,  sumamed  Brupiartl.  a  Frei 
Jesuit  of  Ibe  16tb  ci^ntury,  snd,  during  the  League, 
rector  and  librarian  of  the  collego  of  Clermont  at  Pi 
is.     After  the  attempt  of  Jean  Cb&tcl  against  the  li 
of  king  Henry  IV,  the  Jesuits  were  chariced  with  be- 
ing implicated  in  tbe  affair,  aa  the  would-be  ass 
was  one  of  their  pupils.    Their  bouses  were  searched, 
luidsome  violent  writings  ofGuignard  against  tbe  king 
were  discovered.    He  defended  himself  by  saying  they 
bad  been  written  before  tbe  king'a  conversion  to  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  and  that  since  that  time  he  had  al- 
ways taught  obedience  to  the  royal  authority  and  re- 
membered the  Iting  in  his  prayers.    He  was  cond 
ed  of  high  treoEon,  sentenced  to  be  hun^,  and  bis  body 
burnt.     The  execution  took  place  on  the  same  da 
Jan.  7,  lesa.    He  persiated  to  tbe  lost  in  asserting  I: 
innocence.     The  next  day  all  the  Jesnits  were  ba 
ishedlhim  Paris.   SomeJesuitwriters— father  Jouve 
cy,  for  instance — in  writing  the  hiatory  of  the  ordt 
have  represented  Gulgnard  as  n  martyr.     See  Sully, 
iEconomia  rvifaJa;    L'Etoile,  Journal  de  Henri  III; 
De  Thou,  Bill.  lib.  cxi  \  Sismondi,  Hit.  dtt  Fraofau 
(see  Index)!  Hoeftt,  JVoue.  Bioff.  Crnindt.  xxii,  SCG. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Guignea,  Cnn^TiEN  I^^uia  Jnsr.va  de.s  French 
Orientiilist,  was  bom  at  Paris  Aug.  35, 1759,  and  died 
in  the  same  city  March  9,  1845.  He  was  instructed 
br  his  father,  Joseph  de  Gaignes,  in  the  Oriental  Ian. 
guages,  making  Chinese  ■  specisi  study.  In  1784  he 
was  appointed  French  resident  in  China  and  consul  at 
Canton,  and  before  hia  departure  thither  was  also  ap- 

the  Academy  of  Inscriplions  and  Belles-Lettree.  Af- 
ter spendini;  17  yean  in  China  be  retumpd  to  France, 
haring  meanwhile  commniucated  to  the  academies  aev- 
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irol  intereating  and  nieTal  papers,  which  wera  pahUak. 
■A  in  their  Mimoirti.  In  1806  there  Issued  ttvta  Ct 
imperial  press  his  V'djhijki  it  Pddng,  JUaitille,  rt  ClU  da 
,/ailM  dau  CmUmiUe  da  Arm.a  1784  a  ISOl 
4Co,witbfol.aCUs  otmaps  and  plates).  Among 
the  grand  literary  projects  of  the  rei^n  of  Lonii  XIV 
was  the  publication  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Cbiosae  lan- 
guage, but  tbe  project  has  not  liecn  realiied,  and  was 
apparently  abandoned.  The  imperial  government  el 
Napoleon  I  determined  to  revive  and  completa  the  cb- 

rprise,  and  De  Guignos,  by  a  decree  dated  Oct.  IS, 

08,  was  selected  to  compile  such  a  work.  In  1813  it 
appeared  from  the  imperial  press,  bearing  tbe  title  of 
iiictsonRinre  CUnoU-Franfaii  et  Latin.  piMie  fapr'm 
rordrt  de  8.  M.  Fenpereur  el  mi  Xapolftm  U  Crtmi, 
etc.  (Paris,  fol.).  This  work  prored  to  he,  in  the  moia, 
only  an  adaptation  of  tbe  Bam-lit-ti^fik  (i.  e.  Occiden- 
tal interpretation  of  Chinese  characters),  a  Chinasc- 
Latin  vocabulary  by  a  Franciscan  missionaTy  to  Chi- 
na, Dasil  de  Glemong,  whose  modect  but  valnoble  la. 
bora  De  Guignea  had  appropriated  witbout  sckmwl- 
edgment.  The  plagiarism  was  discovemd,  and  oeren- 
ly  bnt  justly  censored  by  the  critics  of  tbe  time,  and 
the  elfect  was  undoubtedly  to  diminish  the  spfncia- 
tion  of  any  additions  or  improvements  made  by  De 
Guignes.— Hoefer,  KoareUe  B.og.  Git^nde.  xxii,  569; 
A'rtp  Amtnean  Cydopfdia,  viii,  555,     (J.  W.  M.) 

OoUbert.    See  Guibekt  and  Gti-bbbt. 

OnilbertdneB.    See  GiLnERTiices. 

Ouild,  WiLLiAu,  a  divine  of  the  Cbaich  of  SeM- 
land,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  In  I5SS,  and  edacatcd  at 
Uarischal  College,  then  recently  founded,  with  a  vie* 
tA  holy  orders.  Before  ha  entered  the  ministry,  how. 
ever,  he  palilished  a  treatise  entitled  Tlit  Snc  Sacrifri 
afChrittim  Inmut ;  and  Tie  omfy  H'ag  (o  SairaHim. 
He  was  very  soon  after  colled  to  tbe  pastoral  charge 
of  the  parish  of  liinc  Kdward,  in  the  presbytery  of  Tur- 
riff and  synod  of  Aberdeen.  In  1617,  when  James  I 
visited  Scotland  with  a  view  to  estalilish  episcopacy, 
and  brought  bishop  Andrewes,  of  Ely,  with  him,  to  as- 
sist in  the  maniKement  of  that  affair,  the  latter  paid 
great  regard  to  Guild;  and  the  following  year,  wbai 
Andrewes  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Wincbreter, 
GMlId  dedicated  to  him  his  Mfoiei  Uneeiled,  pohitiog 
out  thote  ligureB  in  the  Old  Testament  which  allude 
to  the  Messiah  (new  ed.  Edinb.  1830,  ntval  8va1.  He 
wrote  several  works  against  Popery ;  i 
avtamim't  Sang  (Lond.  IG5C,  8vo) :— an 
lie ,;4jwcii^}ise(Aberdeen, 1656) :^£fpas*rKia  o/Srrond 
Samuel  (Oxford,  1659,  4to).  He  was  a  man  of  timt 
learning.  In  1640  be  was  made  principal  of  King's 
Col!ege,Aberdeen,bot,  taklngpsrt  with  tbe  mooartln', 
was  deposed  by  the  Parliamentary  commissionen  Ib 
leai,  and  died  In  1657.  See  Shinrffs,  L^/i  o/GkU 
(Aberdeen,  1799,  2d  edit.  Bvo);  AlUbone,  Din.  of  A*. 
Mors,  i,  TfSj  Darling,  Cgdsp.  BMiograpUeti,  i.  IS&t, 

Guilds.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  religious  dnU  or 
mutual  benefit  societies,  enibrecing  men  and  woBen, 
were  estalilished  in  nearly  every  parish  churcli.  TbcT 
kept  yearly  feasts,  supported  annals  for  the  repose  af 
deceased  members,  somerimes  also  hospitals  for  tbe 
relief  of  decayed  members,  and  alwayi  coUrcted  sIhb 
for  their  sick  and  poor.  On  certain  annireruriee  they 
met  at  a  common  attar,  wearing  livery  gowns  and 
hoods,  usually  of  two  colors,  and  the  badge  of  tbeir 
patron  saint.  In  the  monasteries,  kioga,  noUe*,  nad 
benefactors  were  admitted  as  lay  membeim,  and  is  tk 
parish  societies  as  honorary  memberi.  '^Tbe  met^ 
bera  promised  fidelity  to  the  guild  rules  and  obedieae* 
to  the  superiors."  Of  Isle,  tbe  Ritualists  in  the  An- 
glican Church  are  endeavoring  to  revlva  tbe  gaOda, 
and  quite  a  number  had  been  re-established  up  to  tt* 
vear  ISGO.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  tke  C%vA 
sr  1869.(Lond.l869%— Walcatt,«*. 
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OnlUvlmtia.     Se«  Wii-uah. 

QnlUetnine  or  OiilUeniett«,  a  Bohemun  en- 
thuaiut  of  tlia  IStb  centorj.  She  went  from  Bohe- 
mia to  Milan,  when  the  gave  benelf  oat  u  tb«  daugh- 
ter otttiequecn  ofBohenii*  (Conatantia),  pretecdiag 
to  have  been  conceivad  in  ■  miraculous  inanncr,  like 
Chrut.  She  prafeued  Co  have  the  mission  of  Having 
bad  Chriitians,  Jews,  and  Hohammedans.  Her  pre- 
tended viaioas  and  aemblance  of  aaceciciam  gained  her 
manj  adherenti.  The  mgMleriet  of  her  Bjitem  are  said 
to  have  been  gronly  immorsl.  GuUlemine  died  in 
laaO,  aceonling  to  MorM  (ISOD  according  to  Boaai), 
aad  waa  buried  with  K^aC  bonora  in  the  monaitery 
of  Chlaravalle,  near  Milan,  touaded  by  St.  Beioaid. 
The  sect  continued  aader  the  managemenl  of  a  prieet, 
Andrew  Saramita,  and  of  a  nun  of  the  order  of  Humil- 
iati,  whom  Guillemine  bad  herielf  pointed  out  for  her 
BDccenBor.  Six  yetin  after,  however,  their  tecret  prac- 
tices were  rerealed,  and  the  women  were  imprisooed 
and  pnnisbed.  Saramita  and  Porovana  were  burnt 
after  being  condemned  b;  the  Inquiaition,  aa  waa  also 
the  bodj  of  OuiUemine,  diBintarred  for  the  pnrpoie. 
Tb«  house  where  the  sect  met  waa  razed,  and  a  lier- 
milage  erected  in  its  place ;  it  became  sftwwsrds  p^rt 


It  of  Can 


a  have 


tempted 

against  the  sect.  See  Boiii.  C&ron. ;  Mabillon,  Mu- 
«nira  llal.  vol.  i ;  Bavle,  Diet.  Ilitt, ;  Uoefer,  Noanl't 
Biog.  Gnindf,  zzii.TlJ  sq.    (J.  N.  P.) 

GhiUlon,  Mabie  Kccholas  Siltestre,  a  French 
priest  and  diatinguiahed  humanist,  woa  born  at  Paris 
Jan.  1, 1760.  He  itudied  at  [he  colleges  of  Du  Pteiais 
and  Louis-le-Grand,  and  acquired  grest  pToflciencj'  not 
onl/  in  theolog}-,  but  in  medicine,  natural  aciences,  and 
mathematics.  Received  aa  profeasor  in  the  university 
in  1789,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  became  soon  dit- 
tinguiahed  as  a  preacher.  He  was  afterwards  almoner 
and  librarian  of  the  princesa  of  Lamballe  until  her 
motder,  Sept.  1792.  He  then  fled  te  Sceaux,  where, 
Dnder  the  name  of  Ptatrl,  he  practiced  medicine  fur 
aome  Ume  to  avoid  persecution.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved  to  Ueaux,  and  in  1798  to  Pjiria.  Some  time 
after  he  became  connected  with  Ibe  abbot  de  Fontenay 
in  the  publication  of  Xht  Jatmtal  ginirat  de  IJlfralare, 
dtt  Samoa  H  da  Artt.  After  the  restoration  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  worahip  he  became  honoisry  canon  and 
librarian  of  the  cathedral  of  Parle,  then  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  homlletlcs  in  the  theological  faculty,  and 
almoner  of  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand.  He  was  af- 
terward aucceasively  appointed  ulmoner  of  the  duchess 
of  Orleans  in  18)8,  and  inspector  of  the  acndemy.  His 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  Revolution  of  1330  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  cler^',  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  king  sncceeded  in  obkilnlng  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop  of  Beanvais.     In  this  position  he  at- 

Ui  whom  he  administered  the  sacraments.  Severely 
censured  for  this,  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  pope, 
resigning  bis  bishopric  in  the  mean  time.  Thank*  tn 
the  mtcTferetKe  oftlie  court,  the  matter  waa  aettled, 
and  Guillon  waa  appointed  lushop  of  Uorocco  n^rfi- 
frtu  injbltlium,  July  7,  iaS3.  In  1837  be  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  ;  but,  when  the  French 
Kuvernment  and  the  clergy  entered  into  closer  union, 
Guillon  waa  sacrificed  by  being  aent  to  Dreui  to  keep 
the  chapel  which  had  socceasively  received  the  ro- 
inaina  of  several  children  of  the  king.  He  died  in 
llontfcrmeil  Oct.  16, 1847.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
writer.  Among  his  theological  worka  we  notice  the 
following:  ^^ej^^fl  done  que  ie  papef  par  un  pritrt 
(  Paris,  1789,  evo)  -.—CoUtctim  tcdti,,  on  rtfuril  compltl 
da  atvraga  faiU  depmi  rtmimiBre  da  katt  fftniraiix 
retatitiemetil  an  dergi  (Paris,  1791-1792, 7  vols.  8vo,  un- 
der the  name  of  Barrnel)  -.—ParaBile  dw,  AAobJimu 
sou  It  rapport  dtthMtia  qui  midetolirt^ue(PtTii, 
1791,  8va;  often  reprinted)  :—fin-/j  et  '    '       ' 
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miii-tiige  rtlali/t  ala Sfvolution/ratifa!it,ttc.(PtAlt 
1799,2vol>.8vo):— OiKOMr.  pronoBc*  dam  figlut  d) 
ai.  Sulpice  lur  VaaloriU  dtrKglUe  romaxne  (Paris,  1802, 
gvo)  -.—HiM.  giairalt  de  la  PAUoKipliie  anciraae  tt  mo- 
drrnc,  etc. ;  tw  mppUtaent  i  la  Biliothiqac  dmltie  da 
Peres  grtatttatiiu{Vni»,  1835,  2  vols.  Bvo,  and  4  vols. 
12mo ;  1848. 4  vols.  19mo) ;  UUt.  de  la  nout^U;  Hiririt 
du  lix—  riicU,  on  nfalnlion  dtt  ounragea  de  .If.  CalAi  de 
La  .VeanuU(Vant,  1835, 3  Tola.  8vo)  ■.—ComparaitoB  de 
la  milhodt  da  Pirti  avtc  ctKe  da  prfdicilturi  da  lix-' 
liicle  (Paris,  1K17, 8vo)  ^—Ouvrrt  compkiti  de  SI.  Cyp. 
rim  (tranal.,  with  a  life  of  the  saint,  and  notes;  Paris, 
1837,  2  vols.  8vo):— Eiain™  crilique  drt  duclrina  de 
CiMon,  du  doclearSlrauit  el  de  M.  Salvador,  etc.  (Paris, 
1841,  8vo),  See  L6on  Laya,  Koike  bios-  {Moaileiir  of 
Deo.  15,  1847J ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Giairalf,  xxii, 
786  aq. 

Oullt     See  Sib. 

QuUt?,  besides  its  prsper  signiScatioo,  occnra  In 
the  A.  V.  In  the  aense  ot  liable  aa  a  rendering  of  70*1, 
Numb,  xixv,  31 ;  I'l^xoC.  Matt,  xxvl,  66 ;  Mark  liv, 
» ;  and  6fii\ui,  Malt,  ixiil,  18,  like  the  Lat.  reta. 

Onloti.     See  Guyoh. 

OniBcard  or  Onicbatd  de  Beaollsa,  an  An- 
glo-Nonnan  poet,  who  nourished  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  of  England.  He  is  known  by  a  poem  of 
some  length  besring  the  title  of  Sermon  o/  Guiieard 
de  BeauUea  (le  lermun  CuUchaH  de  Beaaliu  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.),  which  is  a  satire  against  the  vicsa  of  hia 
day.  According  to  tliis  poem,Guiacard,  disguated  with 
the  follisi  and  vanities  in  which  he  bad  passed  his 
youth,  retired  to  a  monastery.  Walter  Mapes,  a  con< 
temporary,  or  nearly  contemporary  writer,  etatea  (Dt 
S-ugit  Curial.  diet,  i,  c.  13)  that  Guiscard  was  a  man 
distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  valor,  who  in  his  old 
age  aurrendcTtd  his  estates  to  his  son,  and,  entering  a 
Cluniac  monastery,  became  so  eminent  a  poet  in  hU 
vernacular  (Anulo-Norman)  as  to  be  styled  the  "  Ho- 
mer of  the  laity"  (laieortim  Homerta),  Of  the  SeriBOB, 
which  ia  all  now  knonn  of  his  writings,  there  is  a  MS. 
of  the  ISth  century  in  the  British  MuseuTn  (MS.  Harl. 
N'o.  4388).and  an  imperfect  one  In  the  Bibliothliqae  Im- 
perialo  of  France  (No.  18i6— given  by  De  la  Kueas  No. 
25C0).  From  this  last  MS.  an  edition  of  the  Senium 
was  published  by  Jublnat  (Paris,  1834,  6x6).  This 
poem  is  written  in  the  versiAcaUon  of  the  earlier  met- 
rical romances,  and  exhibits  conaideraUe  poetical  tal- 
ent, and  frequently  elegance  and  energy  ot  cxpreaalon. 
—Wright,  Biaj.  Brit.  U.  Anglo-Norman  Period,  p.  131 ; 
Hoefi-r,  Nom.  Biog.  CMraU,  xxii,  771.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Guise,  Horiiii:  or,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the 
dacal  fkmilv  of  I/irraine,  which,  during  the  leign  Af 
Francis  I,  eaublished  Itself  in  France,  where  it  was 
conspicuous  in  Its  hoetilily  to  the  Prolaatant  cause, 
and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  religions  wan  of  the 
ICCh  century.  The  three  fallowing  members  of  this 
family  were  the  most  prominent  for  their  abilities,  aikd 
tai  bi)roted  and  unsciupulona  autsgonism  to  the  Ra- 
formed  party,  viz. 

I.  CiiARl.Ks,cardinalofOulae,  better  known  aa  cap. 
dinal  of  Lorraine,  waa  bom  at  Joinville  Feb.  IT,  1524, 
and  died  Dec.  26, 1674.  He  was  mnde  archbiehop  of 
Rhelma  <n  1638,  crested  a  cardinal  in  1547,  and  waa 
employed  on  aeverst  important  embassies.  In  1558, 
at  an  Interview  with  the  cardinal  Granville  at  Fironne, 
he  laid  the  fonndationa  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Gulsea  snd  Spain,  which  continued  through,  and  ex- 
erted an  important  influence  on,  the  civil  wars  In 
France.  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1562),  where  at  flrat  be  favors]  the  demand  for  re. 
form  and  the  superiority  of  conncila  to  the  pope,  bnt 
was  too  ambitions  to  adhere  to  auch  princjplea  throuRh- 
oul.  Under  Francis  II  be  was  made,  or,  rather,  made 
himself,  the  administrator  of  the  flnancas.    Hii  cba^ 
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oeter  it  thai  portrayed  b;  Dc  Felice  (p.  71):  "The 
ordinal  Charles  da  Lorraine,  irchbinhop  of  Rhelms, 
and  tbe  poauseor,  in  eccleiiutical  beneliceB,  of  ■  rev- 
enue of  thiae  hundred  ttiuiuand  crovni  (many  mil- 
Uona  o[  our  present  money),  bad  same  learning,  affable 
mannera,  grett  facility  of  speech,  and  much  dexterity 
in  tbe  management  of  men  and  affairs,  ■  deep  policy, 
and  a  vast  ambition.  He  aspired  la  nothing  less  than 
the  crown  of  France  for  hia  brother,  and  In  the  tiara 
for  himself.  So  Tiua  V,  Homewhat  anxious  concern- 
ing the  part  be  vaa  playing  In  the  Church,  babitnally 
called  him  the  pope  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountaina. 
For  tbe  rest,  he  iraa  a  priest  without  settled  convic- 
tion), and  half  preached  the  Confession  of  Aogslinrg 
le  pUate  mi)  goad  meuttri  the  Cermana,  as  aays  Bran- 
'  cried  (or  his  evil  habits,  wbich  he  did 
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0  on  quitting  the  dwelling  of 
lastly,  he  was  as  pusilianimODS  in  the  bee  of  danger 
aa  he  waa  arrogant  in  propperlty."  Ha  was,  however, 
a  protector  of  letters,  and  Rheima  owes  to  him  its  uni- 
versity.    He  left  some  leturs  and  sermons. 

II.  Francois  of  Lobbaime,  brother  of  the  preced' 
ing,  and  second  duke  of  Guise,  was  bom  Feb.  17,  1519, 
at  the  cattle  of  Bar,  and  died  Feb.  H,  1563,  of  wounds 
indicted  by  an  assassin  named  Poltrot  de  KM.  He 
served  with  marked  distinction  and  succeai  in  tbe 
army,  and  gained  a  Kuropean  reputation  as  a  general. 
Hia  good  fortune  and  abilities  were  seconded  by  tbe 
potent  influence  of  his  niece,  Mary  Stuart,  tbe  wUb  of 
tbe  weak  Francis  II,  in  whose  reign  Guise  rose  to  the 
height  of  power  in  the  slate,  and  became  the  head  of 
the  Romanist  party.  He  was  able  to  foil  tbe  power- 
fal  combination  (known  in  history  as  tbe  consjnracy 
of  Amtroiae)  formed  by  the  malcontent  nobles  and  the 
Prolestants  to  hurl  him  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  from  power.  The  death  of  Francis  II 
compelled  him  to  yield  for  a  time  to  the  opposition 
vrhicb  his  fbreign  origin,  his  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  am- 
bilion  had  aroused  against  him,  and  ho  \t(%  the  court. 
Soon,  however,  he  formed  a  league  with  Montmorcnci 
and  St.Andr6  to  control  the  government  and  oppose 
tbe  Protestants,  and  baring  been  invited  (o  return  to 
Paris  by  the  king  of  Navarre  (Antoine  de  Bourbon) 
then  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  had 
been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  side.  Guise  was 
on  his  way  to  the  capital,  when,  on  Sunday,  March  I, 
156!,  a  bloody  butchery  of  Huguenota,  peaceably  as- 
sembled for  worship,  was  perpetrated  by  his  followers, 
if  not  with  his  approbation,  at  least  with  his  knowl- 
edge and  BufTeiance.  This  atrocions  act,  called  tbe 
Massacre  of  Vaasy  (q.  v.),  was  the  signal  for  the  long 
and  desolating  rellgioas  wars  between  the  Protestants 
and  Romanists  of  Kronce.  At  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
lics Guise  retook  Rouen,  gained  a  victory  at  Dreai 
(though  be  lost  bis  colleagues,  Montmorenci  by  cap- 
Inre  and  St.Andr*  by  death),  and  was  beaieging,  witb 
tbe  prospect  of  speedy  capture,  the  Protestant  strong- 
hold of  Orleans,  when  he  waa  asaaaoinated.  He  left  a 
Bort  of  diaiy,  wbich  may  be  found  In  Hlchand  and 
Poujoulat's  HaurtlU  CoUtetion  de  Mimoirtt  poar  nrvir 
a  CkuUiire  de  France  (Paria,  1839,  4to,  1st  series,  iv, 
I-M9). 

III.  HsNRT  or  Lorraine,  son  of  the  preceding 
and  third  duke  of  Guise,  was  born  Dec.  31, 15S0,  and 
assassinated  Dec.  23, 1S88,  by  the  orders  of  Henry  111 
of  France,  against  whose  authority  and  throne  he  was 
treasonably  plotting.  Inheriting  his  father's  valoT, 
ability,  and  hatred  of  the  Beformation,  a  hatred  inten- 
aified  by  tbe  faJae  charge  that  the  Protestant  chief, 
Coligni,  was  tbe  Instigator  of  hia  father's  murder,  he 
fonght  the  Hugoenots  at  Jarnac  and  Moncontoor,  and 
in  tlie  same  year  (1569)  forced  Coligni  to  raise  tbe 
siege  of  Poitiers,  He  was  an  ardent  abettor  of  and 
active  participant  in  tbe  "Massacre  of  SI.  Bartholo- 
mew" (q.  v.),  and  gave  expression  to  the  spirit  of  a 
base  revenge  by  kicking  the  dead  body  of  the  venera- 
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bla  Coligni,  wbich  bad  been  thrown  by  hia  onlen  iata 
tbe  court-yard,  where  he  waa  awaiting  the  cananmrna- 
tlon  of  the  murder  of  tbia  most  prominent  victim  of 
that  sad  day.  In  1675  be  recaived,  in  an  encoiuitar 
with  the  Calvinista,  a  face-wound,  which  gave  him  tlie 
name  of  Balafre  (the  acaired),  an  epithet  also  applied 
for  a  like  reason  to  bis  bthet.  In  1676  b«  waa  acttTe 
in  tbe  formation  of  the  famous  Romanist  league,  calkA 
the  "Holji  Union,"  for  the  lUppreauon  of  PrMeetaat- 
ism,  and  "was,  until  his  death,  the  bead  and  soal  of  if." 
Supported  by  tbe  pope  and  Philip  II  of  Spain,  he,  aftar 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  I&Sl,  aectvtiy  ■•- 
pired  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  Kmght  to  esdte  the 
nation  against  its  king,  Henry  til,  and  tbe  beir  ap- 
parent, Heni^'  of  Navarre,  Tboagh  fortrfdden  by  royal 
order  to  enter  Paris,  Gniae  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into,  and,  during  the  popular  rebellion  known  as  **  tin 
day  of  barricades,"  was  virtually  master  of  the  capi- 
tal, and,  had  bb  Gonram  equalled  bis  ambition,  mij^ 
have  been  proclaimed  king.  In  tbe  same  year  be  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  tbe  Sutea  General  at  Bloia,  when 
he  demanded  the  appointment  of  hi^  constabla  and 
general  in  chief  of  tbe  kingdom.  Henry,  satJiBed 
that  hia  own  life  and  throne  were  endangered  tiy 
Gnlae's  ambition,  caused  him  and  bis  brother,  cardiaal 
de  Guise,  to  be  slain  bv  his  guards. — Hoefer,  A'aanvOt 
Su^.  ff^B^-nfe,  xxIl,7T6-9,and7M-6;  De  Felice,  ffia- 
ton/  of  Ike  PnHritanli  o/Frmcr  {London,  1853.  llms); 
Wright,  Hiitor)  nf  Frmct.  i,  680-718;  Siimondi,  Bu- 
toiri  dti  Franfoit  (see  Index);  Rose,  AVw  Gat.  Bief. 
Ctcf.  viii,165, 156;  IUnlie.nutoTyo/lltePapaej(ttt 
Index);  KaeAmtr.C^opMlia.viu,  563,56*  ;  ^ifUA 
Cgclopadia,  a.  V. ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (J.  W.  U.) 

Qnlf  (xafpa,  a  cham),  an  opening  or  impasaatrie 
apace,  such  as  is  represented  to  exist  between  ElyaioDi 
and  TarUrua  (Luke  xri,  26).    See  Uansa. 

Oulicb  or  OuliohltU,  Abbuiah  v*^,  wu  ban 
at  Heusden  about  1643.  After  studying  at  NimegneB 
and  the  University  of  Leyden,  he  waa  appointed  pm- 
extraordlDatyof  tbealflgyatNimeguFD,  Jan.  17. 


1667.     Nea 
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and  eloquence,  and  e: 


dtnary  profess 
traordinary  of  theology,  1 
place.  In  1G79  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  tbe  Car- 
tesian philosophy  in  the  University  of  Franeker.  Hs 
died  Dec.  81  of  the  same  year.  While  at  Ham  W 
published  a  philosophical  work  enlitif  ~ 
piilotopUar.  His  theological  works 
gia  Propkttica  (Amatard.  ie7&-M,  1  vo 
volume  is  appended  a  treatise  on  Hen 
tied  //en»en«i*toa  Sacra  biparitla) : - 
Propketiranm  Vrl.  el  If.  Ten.  eamptndntm  tt  mat^m 
(Amit.  1694).  See  GeKkiedrmi  da-  Kedtrlandttie  Ber- 
ermnde  Ktrk  door  A .  Yptij  en  J.  Dermoat,  D.  U :  Gls- 
sina,  GodgAtrd  Ktderland.  D.  i ;  alto  J.  Sdutanu 
Sterrlnga,  Oralio  ftmfrrit  in  obilian  A.  GmHcUL  (J. 
P.W.) 

GvllalmnB,     6«e  Wiluais. 

QiilloUl(r^'^S,/iwa(aHU,'  Sept.  FarXaS  and  XortH- 
oiC.Valg,  iniguuiH!  Eng.  Vera,  "springs"),  tbe  ■»» 
of  two  plota  given  by  Caleb  to  h^  daughter,  at  be* 
special  request.  In  addition  to  her  dower  (Josh.  it.  IB; 
Judg,  i.  Id) ;  from  which  passages  It  may  lie  iofisnd 
that  they  were  situated  in  the  "south  land"  of  Jodak. 
and  were  BO  called  tram  the  copious  supply  of  water  io 
their  vicinity.  See  AcnSAR.  The  springs  were  "  ep- 
pcr"  and  "lower" — possibly  one  at  tbe  top  and  tbe 
other  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen;  and  tbeyB^ 
have  derived  their  unusual  name  from  their  at>|iea>^ 
ance  being  different  to  that  of  the  ordinarr  epringt  tf 
the  countr}-.  The  root  (VsS)  has  the  forc«  of  mOny 
or  tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  thai 
they  welled  up  in  that  bubbling  manner  which  H  t-' 
uncommon  here,  though  apparently  most  rare  in  Ps'' 
estlne  (Stanley,  PultMine,  Append'  §  U).  Dr.  Vittt 
iZeiUchr.  dtr  DtvUd.  Hmy.  GetellicA.l»i7,  p.  sO  u)) 
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ideatiGw  the>«  iprlngi  with  the  A  m  JVonttD'  and  De- 
vir-Bat,  spoti  iloDg  a  beautiful  green  *>Ilej'  ■boat 
ODC  hotft  ■DDtb-weit  of  HebtDD;  end  Id  thil  Stanley 
DoiiKida  (JtwwA  ChunA,  i,  293,  n.)-     Se«  Debir. 

Oundnli)  Ibunder  of  a  uct  in  Arm  and  Liege  in 
the  11th  century.  In  the  year  I02a,  Gerhard,  bishop 
of  Cimbrai  and  Arrai,  csmed  the  arreat  of  ■  i]uml>er 
of  perauDs  charged  with  baTlng  propagated  heretical 
doclrinM  in  his  dioccH,  and  in  varioiu  parta  of  tlie 
north  of  France.  A  synod  wag  con  roltod  at  3t.  Mary's 
chan^,  in  Arraa,  for  their  trial.  Their  ruiea  command- 
ed them  to  fomake  the  world  j  to  bring  into  sabjection 
their  flubly  luiti  and  pasaions ;  to  auppoit  themselTCa 
by  the  work  of  thoir  hands ;  to  wrong  no  one,  and  to 
evince  love  to  all  who  felt  inclined  to  adopt  their  mode 
of  life,  Tbia  coofeaaion,  joined  with  their  weli-knowo 
practies  of  washing  each  other's  feet,  led  to  tbe  belief 
that  they  differed  from  other  Christiaos  only  in  a  de- 
voted atUchment  to  the  letter  of  Scripture.  But 
Gerhard  proCcsaed  to  Itnon  mare  of  ttieir  rulei  than 
they  acknowledged  publicly.  He  had  caused  himself, 
he  saye,  to  be  initiated  into  tbair  worship  by  Borne  proa- 
eljtea,  and  so  leaned  all  their  tinets.  They  appear  to 
have  held  the  Collawing  principlea :  "  The  holy  Church 
ia  llw  oatnnanity  of  tha  rightaoos,  and  titonnadof  per. 
aoni  choaen  by  election.  Admisaion  into  it  ii  aignided 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  after  a  confesaion  of  faitb 
and  taking  certain  Towa.  Besides  the  regular  aaseni- 
lilies  in  the  church,  there  are  prayer-meitinga,in  which 
the  disciples  wash  each  other'a  feet.  Tbe  apostles  and 
martyrs  are  to  1m  venerated,  but  saint-wonhip  is  for- 
bidden. The  fulAlment  of  the  law  conatitntes  rigbt- 
eonaness,  which  alone  works  salvation.  Disobedience 
in  tbe  elect,  and  disregard  of  their  professional  towi, 
entail  everlasting  condemnation  on  them.  Najtbet 
penitence  nor  conversion  can  afterwards  avail  them." 
These  people  rejected  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  respect  abown 
to  bishops,  the  whole  hiersrcbicsl  systom,  and  even  nil 
cleT,i;y  whatever.      "  Dogmatic,  lltnrgic,  and  constiCi 
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■orthleai 
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.9  of  (he  Roman  Catholic  Church 
jected,  especially  baptism  and  (he  Lord's  snpper.  Tbe 
consecrated  elements  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  nothing 
more  than  what  they  appear  to  onr  senses.  At  the 
last  supper,  Cbrbt  did  not  really  give  hia  diaciplea  bis 
lN>dy  for  food  and  hia  blood  for  drink.  Marriage  and 
all  aexual  intercoune  ure  to  be  avoided.  Churches 
an  not  holy,  hence  worahip  does  not  derive  any  special 
TirtDB  from  its  being  held  in  them.  The  altar  la  but  a 
heap  ofatonea.  Fumigations  and  the  ringing  of  bells 
are  uaeless  ceremonies.  Crosses,  crnciAxes,  images, 
ate.,  tend  to  idolatry." 

Bishop  Uerhard  charged  the  Gandntfians  with  hold- 
ing these  and  similar  upiniona,  but  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge (hem.  I'hey  attempted  only  to  defend  tiitir 
views  regarding  baptism,  but  finally  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  recant  their  errors.  Then  the  bish- 
op and  other  members  of  the  cleroy  solemnly  con- 
demoed  the  heresy,  excommnnicated  Its  originators  in 
COBS  they  did  not  repent,  and  nude  tlie  priaonen  sign 
a  Roman  Catholic  statement  of  tbe  doctrines  on  which 
they  had  held  heretical  opinions,  translated  from  Latin 
into  the  vernacular;  after  which  the  prisoners  were 
releaiocl  and  the  synod  closed.  Gerhard  Bent  a  copy 
of  its  acta  to  the  bishop  of  Ldege,  who  applied  him- 
self also  with  great  i<?3lto  the  suppression  of  the  here- 
sy. These  acta,  which  are  the  only  source  from  which 
the  deUils  of  this  affair  can  be  obtained,  are  to  he 
found  in  D'Achfry'a  Spidlrffiiim  (ad  edit.,  i,  607-624), 
and  in  Hansi'a  Cimniia  (six,  42S  aq.).  Still  they 
f;ive  no  Information  aa  to  the  rise  and  development  of 
this  party,  nnr  on  its  relation  to  those  which  arose 
bcfbre  and  after  it  in  the  some  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. Gnndulf  appears  to  have  made  northern  France 
the  excluaiva  field  of  his  exertions,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably there  he  had  nude  tbe  converta  which 
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aderwarda  amated  at  Arras.  Hia  connection  wid 
them  was  probably  an  imitation  of  Christ's  connection 
with  bis  disciplet ;  they  called  bim  tbe  Master,  and.  as 
already  staled,  conridtmd  the  imitation  of  (he  apostles 
OS  their  highest  aim.  Gnndulf  may  have  been  him. 
self  a  working  man  who  went  to  that  countiy  becanoe 
tbe  trades,  and  especially  that  of  wearer,  were  In  a 
prosperous  condition  there.  Once  there,  he  prolnbly 
found  a  body  of  disciples  among  bis  fellow-worltraen, 
whom  be  instmctad  in  hia  principlea,  and  wbom  he  af- 
terwards sent  as  travelling  workmen  to  propagate  bis 
views  in  their  own  districts.     Of  the  end  of  Gundulfa 

tivity  waa  probably  already  over  in  1025.  Aa  we  see  no 
mention  of  searali  for  him  having  iKcn  made  by  order 
dther  of  Gerhard  or  of  the  bishop  of  Liag^  although 
his  disciples  bad  proclaimed  him  as  their  chief^  it  is 
probable  that  iia  was  oat  of  the  reach  of  both,  and 
had  perbapi  bean  already  removed  by  deatli.  Wo  have 
no  farther  information  as  to  what  became  of  tbe  sect 
afterwards,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  continued,  if  at  all,  in 
secret.  Similar  sects  have  existed  at  all  times  in  the 
boBom  of  the  Romish  Cbnrch,  and  they  are  generally 
fband  to  represaut  vital  piety  as  opposed  to  the  corrupt- 
ed Christianity  of  Rome.  See  Habo,  Gach.  d.  Kttter 
I'm  MittdcHer,  pt.  i,  p.  39  mj.  ;  Herxog,  Ra^Eufga.  v, 
114  sq. ;  Naander,  Ch.  Uuton/,  iii,  597. 

Otl'tli  (Heh.  Gum',  ■'pi,  dgrd  [Gesen.]  aTpTatnttd 
[FUrst] ;  Sept.  Tivi,  but  in  1  Chron.  vU,  IB,  r^uvi, 
Vulg.  Uaai),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  sons  nf  Naphlali  (B.C.  ante  185C,  hat 
not  necessarily  boru  before  the  migration  to  Egypt) 
(Gen.  xlvi.  24 ;  Numb,  ixvi,  48 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  13). 
His  descendants  are  csUedGrNiTES  (Numb,  xit1,48). 

2.  Father  of  Abdiel,  and  grandfalhcr  of  Ahi,  which 
last  was  chieftain  of  the  Giieadite  Gsdites  (1  Chron. 
V,  IS).     B.C.  between  1093  and  782. 

Ghl'illte  (Hebrew  with  tbe  art.  hig-Gimi',  ^S^tn, 
Sept..'.  Tai.i'i.Vulg.CmstB,  A.V.  "the  Gunltes"),  a 
genersl  name  of  the  descendants  of  GttM,  of  tbe  tribe 
of  Naphtali  (Sumh.  -tavi,  48). 

Qnim,  'Walter,  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Schoharie 
Co.,  N.Y.,  June  27.1815.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1B40,  and  atudied  tbeolocv  in  the  seminary 
at  Gettysburg.  He  was  licvnsnl  l>y  the  Itartwich 
Synod  in  1812,  and  the  following  year' was  ordained  as 
a  missionary  to  foreign  lands.  He  coon  sailed  for  In- 
dia, where  he  labored  in  faitb,  and  with  perseverance 
and  snccees,  among  tlie  Tulu).-oos  until  hia  death,  which 
occurred  at  Guntoon  July  8, 1B57.  Mr.  Gunn  waa  the 
first  miaaionary  from  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
Statca  who  fell  in  the  foreign  field.  He  exerted  an 
influence  in  India  which  still  lives.  He  was  a  man 
of  faith  and  love,  a  missionary  in  the  highest  sense,  of 
whom  the  "  world  waa  not  worthy."     (M.  L.  S.) 

Gunn,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Eple- 
oopal  Church,  waa  born  in  Caswell  Co.,  N.C.,  March 
13,  1797,  and  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  3, 185S. 
He  removed  in  early  life  to  Tennessee  with  his  father } 
became,  while  a  mere  yontfa.  an  active  memlier  of  tbe 
Church :  was  licensed  to  preach  before  21  years  of 
age,  and  joined  (ha  itinerancy  in  1819.  He  spent  hia 
subsequent  life  in  ministerial  labors,  miinly  in  the 
sUte  of  Kentucky,  Ailing  with  great  acceptai.ility  and 
nscfulnesB  the  positions  of  circuit  sad  station  preacher 
and  preaiding  elder,  and  died  in  the  full  afsurance  of 
tbe  faith  he  preached  to  others  and  ro  tieautifully  ex- 
emplified in  hia  life.  He  publbhed,in  connection  with 
another  minister.  The  ClaiMian  Fialmiil  (Uubville, 
Kentucky),  and  also  another  work,  chiefly  selections 
of  the  preceding,  and  entitled  Tht  Chrittian  JUtlaHtl.— 
Spragat,  AiHialt  0/lieAmer.PiilpU,vl\,<i22t  MintOei 
o/Conf.  o/M.  E.  CKvck  SiMlh.    (J.  W.  M.) 

Ounnlng,  Peter,  D.D.,  an  eminent  EngUsh 
Hi^-chnrch  blsbop,  was  bom  at  Hoo,  in  Kent,  In  tba 
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yur  I6IS,  and  wti  educated  at  Clan  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  became  felloir  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  dietin. 
gulshed  himaelf  aa  a  preaeber,  bat  on  accouat  ot  hi> 
leal  for  tbe  king's  eervice  be  was  ejected,  and  after- 
wirda  was  made  cbaplaln  to  Sir  Kob«rt  Sbirley,  at 
wboae  death  he  obtained  the  chapel  at  Exeter  HaDw, 
Strand.  At  the  RestoratioD  his  services  were  reward- 
ad;  be  was  created  D.D.  by  the  king's  mandate.     He 

maintain  the  High-cfanrch  cause  at  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence (16G1X  and  was  the  principal  disputant  with  Bax- 
ter. He  had  a  lionianizing  tendency,  end  advacated 
prayer  for  tbe  dead.  In  1669  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  in  1674  was  translated  to  Ely,  where 
he  died  in  1G84.  He  wrote  largely  on  the  controver- 
lies  of  the  time,  and  especially  Tit  Patehal  or  Lot 
Fait  apoalolical  and ptrpetual,  recently  reprinted  in  the 
Librury  <•/  A  r^lo-Cmi.  Thtohgy  (Oxford,  1845,  Bvo).— 
Hook,  £rei.Bt>j.  vol.  v;  Sem],  Hillary  <•/ lie  Parltau, 
iii,  9U,  1U8  ;  Dirlin;:,  Cyclop.  liibtiographica,  i,  IS55. 

Gunpo^rder  Plot,  n  conspiracy  formed  and  ma- 
tured in  the  years  IGOlr-S  by  aome  English  Itomanists 
to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  the  Parliament  House,  and 
thus  destroy  at  once  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of 
England  when  assembled  at  the  opening  of  Farlia- 
mont,  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  during  tbe  result- 
ant confusion,  to  re-establiah  their  faith  in  tbe  king- 
dom, or,  at  least,  avenge  the  oppressions  and  persecu- 
tion of  its  adherents.  At  (he  accession  ofjamea  I  to 
the  throne,  tho  Roman  Catholics  anticipated  toleration, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  great  relaxation  in  the  rigor  of  tbe 
penal  laws  against  tbem,  and  were  greatly  exasperated 
on  finding  that  not  only  were  their  hopes  in  this  regard 
disappointed,  but  that  increased  severity  was  employ- 
ed towards  them ;  for  James,  when  once  fitmly  seated 
on  his  throne,  In  Feb.  IGIM,"  assured  bis  council  that 
'  he  had  never  any  intention  of  granting  toleration  to 
the  Catholics ;'  that  he  would  fortify  the  laws  against 
tbem,  and  causa  them  to  be  put  into  execution  to  the 
utmost,"  Tbe  concelver  of  the  design  of  taking  so  in- 
diacriminste  sndbnitala  vengeance  was  Kobert  Ca tes- 
ty, oF  "ancient  family  and  good  estate,"  who  had  once 
abjured  and  then  returned  again  with  increased  ardor 
to  his  early  faith.  He  made  knoon  his  scheme  Rnl 
to  Thomas  Winter,  "a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire," 
and  next  to  John  Wright,  who  belonged  to  a  highly 
respectable  Yorkshire  family.  According  to  the  ftate- 
ment  mada  in  prison  (Nov.  19,  IC05)  by  a  fcllow-con- 
Bidrator{Fawke«),"  these  three  first  devised  tho  plot, 
and  were  the  chief  directors  of  all  tho  particularities  of 
it."  Winter  refused  his  assent  to  the  plan  until  an  ef- 
fort had  been  made  to  obtain,  through  the  mediation 
of  Spain,  toleration  for  the  English  Catholics  by  a 
clause  to  that  effect  in  tho  treaty  then  negotiating  be- 
tween England  and  Spain.  lie  accordingly  went  to 
tbe  Netherlands  (o  further  that  object,  wberc  he  learn- 
ed from  tho  Spanish  ambassador  that  it  could  not  bo 
accomplished.  He,  however,  met  at  Ostend  an  old  as- 
socbte,  Guy  Fawkcs  (q.  v.),  and  foreseeing  in  bim  an 
olEcient  coadjutor  in  Catesby's  scheme,  Induced  him  to 
return  with  bim  to  England  without  making  known  to 
Fawkes  the  particular  nature  of  (he  plot.  Fawkes, 
though  not  the  projector  or  head,  became  by  far  the 

opinion  long  represented  him  as  a  low,  cruel,  and  mer- 
cenary ruffian  ;  hut  he  appears  to  have  been  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  and  of  a  nature  chivalrously  daring  and 
unaelflsh,  but  thoroughly  perverted  by  a  blind  fanati- 
cism, which  led  bim  to  regard  derotinn  to  his  own  laith 
and  its  adherents  as  tbe  essence  of  Christian  virtues. 
Soon  afler  tbe  arrival  of  T.  Winter  and  Fawkes  in 
London,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Catesby's  lodgings,  at 
which  there  were  present  the  four  already  named  and 
an  addiOonal  member  of  the  conspiracy,  Thomas  Per- 
cy, a  brotber-in-lav  of  John  Wright,  and  "a  distant  re- 
lation of  the  eari  of  Northumberland."  These  five,  at 
Cateaby'a  request,  agreed  to  bind  tbenuelveB  to  tecre- 
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:y  and  fidelity  tiy  a  ■olamn  oatb,  which,  a  tew  days  ■£ 
terwarda,  in  a  lonely  bouse  beyond  St.  Clement 'a  Inn, 
they  took  on  their  kneea  in  the  following  wards:  "Ym 
r  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  by  tbe  ntcramRit 
1DW  propose  to  receive,  never  to  disclose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  word  or  circnmstance,  the  matta  that 
shall  be  proposed  to  you  to  keep  aecr^  nor  denlat  £nim 
the  execDtion  thereof  until  the  rest  shall  eivo  yoa 
leave,"  They  then  want  into  an  adjoining  room  and 
received  the  holy  sacrament  from  father  Gerard,  a  Jeb 
uit  priest,  who  was,  it  Is  said,  ignorant  of  their  bmrid 
project.  The  particulars  of  tbe  plot  were  then  cbmms- 
nicated  to  Fawkes  and  Percy,  and  in  furtherance  of  tha 
plan  then  agreed  on,Fercy,  whose  position  as  B  gmtto- 
man  penNoner  woald  prevent  any  snt|ncioii  aritiBg 
Uierefrom,  rented  of  a  Hr.  Ferris,  on  Uay  24, 16M,  a 
house  adjoining  tbe  Parliament  buildings,  tbe  keya  of 

London,  and  who  aisnmed  the  name  of  John  Johnsoa, 
and  the  position  of  servant  to  Percy.  They  took  a  sec- 
ond oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  each  other  on  taking 
possession  of  tbe  house,  but  befors  their  prepaimtioits 
were  completed  for  lieginning  the  work  of  rnining 
through  to  the  Parliament  building,  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  was  prorogued  to  Fab,  7, 1605.  Tbry  sep- 
aralad  to  meet  again  in  Kovember,  and,  in  the  mesc 
while,  another  tiouse  was  Mni  on  the  I^mbeth  aide 
of  the  river,  in  which  wood,  gunpowder,  and  DthAr  c«t»- 
buatibles  were  placed,  to  be  removed  in  eduII  quanti- 
ties to  the  house  hired  of  Ferris.  This  lAmbcth  boose 
woa  pnt  In  chorge  of  Robert  Kay,  or  Keyea,  an  indigeal 
Catholic  gentleman,  who  took  tbe  oath  and  bermne  a 
member  of  the  band.  On  a  night  in  December,  1S04, 
the  cons|HratorT,baving  provided  themselves  witli  tools 
and  other  necessaries,  went  lealoosly  to  work  on  tbe 
mine,  Fawkes  acting  as  sentinel.  'The  wall  agfrniat' 
ing  them  from  tbe  Parliament  House  was  fonnd  ta  N 
very  thick,  and  more  help  was  needed ;  so  CbriatophB 
Wright,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Wright,  was  takes 
in  on  oath,  and  Kay  brongbt  over  from  Lsmlietb.  Tb* 
work  was  carried  on  lealously,  the  conspirators  bemnl- 
ing  the  labor  with  discussions  of  future  plans,  lliev 
sgreed  in  tbe  policy  of  proclaiming  one  of  tbe  royal 
family  In  the  place  of  James,  and  as  they  sui^wsed  his 
eldest  son,  prince  Henry,  would  lo  present  and  panO: 
with  his  father  in  the  Parliament  House,  Percy  aider- 
took  lo  seiao  and  carry  off  prince  Charles  as  soon  as 
tbe  mina  was  eiidoded;  and,  in  default  of  Perr;-'!  ne- 
cess,  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  off  the  princrsa 
Eliiabetb,  then  near  Coventry  under  tbe  cm  oflod 
Harrington.  -'Horses  and  armor  were  to  be  collectBd 
in  Warwickshiro."  They  filled,  however,  in  devifi«g 
any  safe  plan  for  aaring  tbe  lives  of  Koman  Catbc^ 
members  of  Parllanient.  While  tbe  matter  was  thu 
progressing,  Fawkes  reported  the  prorogation  of  hr- 
liament  to  Oct.  S,  and  they  septtrated  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  January,  1605,  John  GraM.  a 
Warwickshire  gentleman,  and  Kobert  Winter,  eUett 
brother  of  Thomas  Winter,  were  admitted  to  the  coo- 
spirwy,  and  shortly  after  them  Thomas  Bates,  a  an-- 
vant  of  Catesby,  and  tbe  only  participant  in  the  pkx 
not  otthe  rank  of  a  gentleman.  WbQe  going  ta  wilb 
the  work  In  Feb.,  1505,  they  were  alairned  Ly  save 

cause,  reported  that  they  were  caused  by  the  removal 
of  a  stock  of  coal  from  a  cellar  under  the  Paritoami 
House,  with  the  gratifying  additional  inlelVgeiin  that 
the  cellar  whs  to  be  let.  Percy  straightway  birrd  it. 
tbe  work  on  the  mine  was  abandoned,  and  Ibe  gnnpav- 
der  (86  bbla.)  was  conveyed  from  its  place  of  rsnre^ 
ment  at  Lambeth  into  this  cellar,  and  covered  np  witk 
stones,  bits  of  iron,  and  fagots  of  wood.  All  was  modr 
in  May,  and  the  cnnspiraton  separated  to  await  tto 
meeting  of  Parliament.  Fawkes  went  to  the  Kelk- 
eriands  on  a  mission  connected  with  the  plot,  bait  re- 
turned without  mnch  snccess  in  Augurt.  Id  fvpteaw 
ber,Sir  Edward  Baynbam,  "a  geotlemsn  of  an  aacanJ 
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bmllj'  ID  GloneeMinhire,"  waa  admitted  into  the  plot 
utd  HDt  to  Rome,  not  to  rareal  the  pn^ect,  but,  on  Ita 
coTuummalion,  to  gain  tlie  favor  o(  tba  Vatican  bj  ex- 
plainiag  tbat  its  oliject  wai  the  re^stabUahment  of 
iioman  CathalJciAin  la  EugUnd,  A  Author  proroga- 
tion of  I'arlisinenC  to  Nov.  5  baviat;  been  made,  tbe 
eonspiraton  were  led,  id  consequence  of  tbe  repeated 
prorogation!,  to  fear  tbat  fJialr  plot  van  BiiApect«d ;  but 
Tbomas  Winter's  examinations,  made  on  the  day  of 
prorogation,  serred  to  rsaasiire  tbem.  *'  Catesby  por- 
cbased  honea,  arms,  and  powder,  and,  nnder  the  pn- 
tsnce  of  making  levies  foi  the  archdnke  of  Flaaders, 
aaiembled  (Heuda  who  might  be  armed  In  the  country 
when  the  Sret  tilow  was  stmck."  To  obtain  the  »- 
quired  means  for  these  snds,  tbree  wealthy  men  vere 
admitted  (on  oatb  aa  tbe  others)  into  the  cousfuracy, 
tIi.  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Rutlandshire,  who  promised 
to  rumish  £1500,  and  to  collect  bis  Roman  Catbolic 
frienda  on  Dunsmore  Heath,  in  WaTwickahlnt,  by  Nov. 
S,  as  if  for  a  bunUng  party ;  Ambrose  Rookwood,  of 
Suffolk,  who  owDed  a  mat^ificent  stad  of  borsea;  aDd 
Francis  Treaham,  who  "engaged  to  famiah  £2000;" 
bat  Cateaby  miatrueted  the  latter,  and  sorely  repented 
having  intrusted  hia  secret  to  him.  As  the  6th  of 
November  drew  near,  "it  was  resolved  that  Fawkea 
should  fire  tbe  powder  by  means  of  a  ilow-bumlng 
matcb,  which  would  allow  h!m  lime  to  eai:ape  before 
the  eiploaion"  to  a  ship  ready  to  proceed  with  blm  to 
Flandera;  and  that,  in  tbe  event  of  their  losing  the 
prince  of  Walea  and  prince  Cbarlaa,  the  princess  Elii- 
abeth  should  be  procUimed  qneen,  and  "a  regent  ap- 
pointed during  her  minority."  On  another  point  they 
failed  to  barmonize  so  fully.  Each  conspirator  hsd  a 
friend  or  frienda  in  Parliament  whose  safety  be  wished 
to  secure,  but  to  communicate  the  project  to  so  many 
persons  involved  too  great  riak,  "  and  it  was  concluded 
that  no  express  notice  should  be  given  them,  but  only 
such  persuasion,  upon  general  grounds,  as  might  deter 
them  from  attending.  Many  of  the  conapimCors  were 
kverse  to  tbis  resolve,  "and  angiy  at  its  adoption; 
■nd  Tresham  in  particular,  for  hIa  ^tera  hsd  married 
lords  Stourton  and  Mounteagle,"  On  a  refusal  of 
Calesby  and  other  leaders  to  allow  bin)  to  nollfy  di- 
rectly MouDteagle,  it  is  said  be  hinted  that  the  money 
promised  by  liim  would  not  tie  Rirtbconiing,  and  ceased 
to  attend  tbe  meetings.  It  is  probable  he  wimed 
Mounteagle,  for  this  nubtemaa  unexpectedly  gave  a 
■upper,  Oct.  a«,  ten  days  before  tbe  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  house  at  Hoxlon  which  he  had  not  lately 
occupied,  and  while  seated  at  table  a  page  brought  him 
a  letter,  staling  that  he  had  received  It  in  tlie  alreet 
from  a  stranger,  who  urged  ita  immediate  delivery  into 
Monnteatfle'e  hands.  The  letter  warned  Mounteagle 
not  to  attend  tbe  Parliament,  and  hinted  at  the  plot, 
aDd  was  on  the  same  evening  shown  by  Mounteagle  to 
several  lorda  at  the  coancil,  and  on  Oct.  SI  shown  to 
the  king  also.  The  cona^rators  auspected  Treafaam 
oftaaringlMtrayed  them,  and  accused  him  of  it,  but  he 
stoutly  denied  it.  They  ware  now  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed ;  some  left  London,  and  others  concealed  themselves; 
bot  Fawkes  remained  ccnrageously  st  his  poat  in  the 
collsr,  not  with  stand  lug  the  hourly  increasing  intima- 
tion that  the  plot  waa  known  to  government  On  the 
evening  of  Kov,  4  tbe  lord  chamberlain  visited  the  cel- 
lar, saw  Fnwhes  there,  and,  noticing  the  piles  of  ftig- 
□ts,  said  to  hiin,  "  Your  master  hai  laid  in  a  good  sup- 
plyoffuel."  Arier  informing  Percy  of  this  ominous 
circumstance,  Fbm  kes  returned  to  his  post,  where  be 
was  arrested  about  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  6 
by  a  company  of  soldiers  under  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a 
WestriiinsUr  magistrate,  who  had  orders  to  search  the 
bouses  and  cellan  jn  the  neighborhood.  On  Fawkaa'a 
person  was  found  a  watch  (then  an  uncommon  thing), 
some  slow  matches,  some  tinder  and  touchwood,  and 
behind  the  cellar  door  a  dark  lantern  with  a  light  bum- 
log.  They  removeii  the  wood,  etc.,  and  discovered  the 
gunpowder  alfO.     Fawkea  was  Ukac  before  the  kmg 

m.-83» 
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■ikd  conncil,  where  be  twidly  Avowed  hia  purpose,  onl; 
expresdng  regret  for  Its  failure,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
klng'a  inquiry  '*  how  he  could  have  tbe  heart  to  destroy 
bis  children  and  so  many  innocent  souls,  "aaid,  "Dan- 
gerous diseases  require  desperate  remedies."  He  ut- 
terly refused  to  name  his  accomplices,  and  neither 
temptations  nor  tortures,  whose  horrible  severity  is 
shown  by  the  contrast  in  his  slgtuttares  on  the  Bth  and 
IDth  of  November,  could  induce  bim  to  implicate  oth- 
ers further  than  their  own  actions  bad  already  done, 
white  at  no  time  would  he  admit  tbe  complicity  of  sus- 
pected Jesuit  priests,  refuaing  to  plead  guilty  on  hia  tri- 
al because  tbe  indictment  contained  averments  impli- 
cating them.  For  the  connection  of  the  Jeaaitt  with 
tbia  conspiracy,  see  GarMBt;  Jehuits;  and  tbe  au- 
thorities given  at  the  end  of  tbis  article. 

Catesby  and  John  Wright  had  departed  for  Dun- 
cbnrch  belbre  Fawkes's  arrest,  and  tbe  other  conspir- 
ators, except  Tresham,  Sed  from  London  after  that 
event.  They  met  at  Ashby  Ledgers,  and  resolvsd  to 
take  up  arms,  and  endeavor  to  excite  to  rebellion  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
SufTordshire,  and  Walea ;  but  their  failure  was  com- 
plete, and  their  efforts  only  served  to  point  tbem  out 
as  members  of  ths  conspiracy.  They  were  pursued  by 
the  king'a  troops,  and  at  Holbeacb  the  two  Wrights, 
Percy,  and  Catesby  were  killed,  and  Rookwood  and 
Thomaa  Winter  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  the  troops. 
The  others  were  soon  captured.  Tresham  died  in  tlie 
Tower  of  disease  {  the  remaining  seven,  vis.,  Digby, 
Robert  and  Thomas  Winter,  Rookwood,  Grant,  Fawkes, 
Kay,  and  Bates,  were  tried  on  the  iTth  January,  1606, 
■nd  executed  on  the  SOth  and  Slat  of  that  month.  This 
diabolical  plot  reacted  fearfully  against  ^e  Romantats, 
and  Ita  memory  Is  still  a  bulwark  of  Protestant  feeling 
in  England.  The  revolting  atrocity  of  the  deed  pur- 
posed by  these  misguided  men  mutt  ever  excite  hormr 
and  reprobation;  but  we  may  hope  that  candid  minds 
in  this  more  tolerant  age,  while  judging  tbem,  will  con- 
demn also  both  the  teachings  which  bred  such  fanati- 
cism, and  tbe  spirit  of  persecution  which  aroused  it  la 

The  SthofNovember,  in  commemoration  of  this  plot, 
is  called  Guy  Fawkes's  Day,  and  until  recently  a  spe- 
cial aervlce  for  it  was  found  in  the  ritual  of  the  Engliah 
Church.  It  was  nude  a  holiday  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1606,  and  is  still  kept  as  such  in  England,  eapedslly 
by  tbe  juveniles.  Tbe  following  account  of  the  cus- 
toms pertaining  thereto  Is  abridged  from  Chambera, 
Boot  n/Dm,!,  ii,  M9-50.  The  mode  of  obaervanco 
throughout  England  Is  the  dressing  up  of  e  scarecrow 
figure  in  cast-off  clothing  (with  a  paper  cap,  painted 
and  knotted  with  paper  strips,  imitating  ribbons),  pa< 
rading  it  in  a  chair  through  the  streets,  and  at  nigbt 
burning  it  in  a  Innfire.  The  image  represents  Guy 
Fawkea,  and.  consequently,  carries  a  dark  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  matches  in  the  other.  The  procession 
visits  tbe  boDses  In  tbe  neighborhood,  lepeating  the 
time-boDored  rhyme — 


WhT  the  gunpowder  tnasoo 
Ruold  ever  be  lorfat'." 
Kumerous  variations  of  the  above  rhyme  are  and;  foi 
example,  at  Islip,  the  fallowing: 

"Ths  SlUi  of  NoTSmber, 

This  ia  ihi  ds7  thit  God  did  pnveBt, 


The  better  for  me. 


It  is  an  invariaUe  custom  on  these  occa^ona  to  nUo 
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It  monej'  (torn  the  puiers-bj  in  the  formala  Pmj 
nmember  Gu}*!"  "Pleue  to  remember  Gaj!"  or, 
"Pleme  to  remember  the  bonfiie!" 

In  former  times  the  burning  of  Gay  Fawkei's  effigy 
wu  in  London  a  moot  iiDportanl  ccremon}'.  Two  bun- 
died  out-lo»dg  of  fuel  were  sometimes  con»Qincd  in  the 
bonfire  in  Lincoln'!  Inn  Fieldg,  and  thirty  Gnys  would 
be  gibbetod  end  then  ceet  into  (he  fire.  Another  im- 
metJBe  pile  woa  heaped  np  in  the  Clere  Market  by  the 
butchers,  who  the  eune  evening  paraded  the  atreeta 
witb  the  accompaniment  of  the  famed  "  msirov-boae- 
and^eaver"  mneic-  The  uproar  occaaioned  by  the 
(bouts  of  the  mob,  the  ringing  of  the  church  belli,  and 
tbe  genera!  confusion  can  be  only  faintly  imagined  at 
the  present  dty. — Jardine,  Bntii/i  Criminal  TriaU  (Li- 
brary of  Entertaining  Knowledse),  vol.  ii;  Pictorial 
fl»»(,o/i-niFiand,  ill,  20-32  (ChamberB'a  ed.)  ;  Knight, 
Popular  IIul.cfEr^tmd,\u,Sn-!n;  mA.,Old  E^gbmd, 
i<,lal-62j  Chambers,  £oolo/£ttyt,ii,U6-fiOj  HnnM, 
Hitl.  of  Engiami,  vol.  iv ;  Chamben,  (^dopaiiia,  a.  v. 
SobFawkes.    (J.W.M.) 

GtintliaT,  Anton,  ■  praminent  Roman  Calbolle 
philosopher  of  modem  timea,  vaa  bom  Nov.  IT,  ITSS, 
at  Lindenan,  in  Bohemia.  Ue  stndied  philosophy  and 
law  at  [he  University  of  Prague,  was  far  several  yeara 
tutor  in  the  famllj'  of  prince  Bietzenhelm,  and  took 
priestly  ordera  in  1820.  He  was  then  tor  several  years 
vice-director  of  philosophical  studies  at  the  University 
of  Vienna.  The  professorship  of  philosophy,  for  which 
he  was  a  candidate  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  he  did  not  obtain,  in  conieqnence  of  tbe  eflbrts 
mitde  by  the  opponents  of  his  philosophical  views. 
The  life-work  of  GUather  was  to  attempt,  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  philosophical  ayslems,  which  he  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  unchristian,  the  establishment 
of  a  thoroughly  Christian  philosophy.  He  desired  to 
show  that  the  tencliings  of  divine  revelation,  being  the 
absolute  tmth,  need  not  only  not  to  shun  the  light  of 
reaaon,  but  thai,  on  the  contrary,  reason  itself  will 
lead  the  sound  thinker  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  which  he  thought  hsd  found  its  moat 
coBiplets  expresalon  In  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Hnt  work  of  GUnther  was  the  VortrlUiIt  air  ipr- 
oJoriiwa  Thrnlogit  (Vienna,  1828 ;  Sd  enlarged  edition 
1846),  which  contained  the  theory  of  creation  i  and  it 
was  followed  in  1829  by  the  theoiy  of  the  incarnation. 
These  works  at  once  established  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  foremost  phllDSophera  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Univeiaity  of  Munich  confer- 
red upon  htm  tbe  title  of  Doctor  PUtnopUa,  which, 
however,  the  Illiberal  government  of  Austria  did  not 
allow  him  to  uae.  GOnthsr,  who  lived  in  great  retire- 
ment, continued  to  publish  a  series  of  philosophical 
works,  namely.  Prregrin'i  GaMmiM  (Vienna,  1830)  :— 
S&d^Bid  KnrtUifhler  (lS32}:—Jamuti>p/tJilr  PkiioMo- 
pMc  und  Tktologit  (published  hy  him  conjointly  with 
hia  friend  Dr.  Pa pst,  Vienna,  ]g33):— ZVr  lUiU  Sgm- 
iolftsr  (with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Mahler 
and  Baur,  l»M):—Thomna  a  Scmpuiiii  tur  Trmifi- 
garation  rfer  PergdaIichi:eilipiiH(hfitmfn  aeua/er  Zeit 
ilS3S):—Die  Jailr-MiHtia  in  drr  devlKhm  IVtilotitphie 
dtr  gfffrmeaitigrH  Zrit  (1KIT)  -.—Eitri^hna  md  Hera- 
rla  (IS42).  He  also  published  from  1S48  to  ISd4,  con- 
jointly with  bis  friend  Dr.  Veith,  a  pbiloeophlcal  an- 
nual entitled  Lgjta.  In  none  of  his  works  did  he  un- 
dertake to  duvelop  a  philosophical  system  as  a  whole, 
but  he  contributed  ample  material  for  a  new  system. 
He  was,  in  particular,  ncknowledgedaa  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  most  powerful  opponents  of  tbe  pantheistic 
schools,  and  he  found  many  adherents  among  the  Ro- 
mm  Catholic  theologians  and  scholara  of  Germany. 
The  "Gdntberiin  philosophy"  (Gmuhrrithe  PhUoio- 
r^y  came  to  establish  itself  at  many  of  tbe  Roman 
■  'athdie  universities,  and  for  a  time  shared  with  the 
H:hool  of  Hermes  (q.  v.)  tbe  control  of  phllosnphicsl 
studies  and  learning  in  Catholic  Germany.  To  the 
Jesuits  and  Ihe  ultramontane  school,  the  school  of  i 
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GUntber  was  as  obnonons  as  that  of  Hermes.  Hh 
phikMophleal  treatment  of  tbe  Christian  doctrinn  was 
regarded  by  many  as  derogatory  to  the  belirf  in  them. 
He  also  gave  great  offence  by  dsring  to  critirisa  high 
authorities,  as  Thomas  of  Aquinas.  Still  gnatet  dis- 
satisfaction was  created  by  his  dualistic  tbeorv  f?OB- 
ceming  mind  and  body.  His  works  «e:e  derHHinred 
in  Rome.  On  Jan,  8, 1H5T,  all  his  works  were  pot  ea 
the  Index  of  prohibited  works,  snd  on  June  15  a  brief 
of  the  pope  appeared  charging  him  with  eiron  in  tbe 
doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  of  Christology  and  Anthropol- 

Ganther,  and  with  him  moat  of  his  adherents,  sab- 
mitted  to  the  paptil  censure  Feb.  20,  18S7.  GOntber 
himself  was  deeply  affected  by  this  humiliatioa,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  hia  philosophy  might  be  inp- 
pUnted  by  something  better.  He  died  Feb.  24,  ISO. 
See  Clemens  [an  ultramontane  opponent  of  Ganlber], 
Dit  tptcidativt  TkeologU  Ginlken  (Coin,  1863}.  (A. 
J.S.) 

Onpbta.     See  JoTAPATA. 

Otir  (Heb.  id.  lilJ,  a  nktlp,  fully  -iliTlbs^  1(a- 
AVta'-Gar,  i.  e.  otceW  of  tbe  inbe^,-  Sept.  4  ara^ 
mt  roup,VuIg.  osDewiu  Gmitr;  Eng.Vera.  "tbe  go- 
ing up  to  Gur"),  ■  place  or  elevated  ground  in  tbe  im- 
medisle  vicinity  of  (~3)  Ibleam,  on  the  road  ftiai 
Jezree!  to  Beth-hag-Gan,  where  Jehu's  servants  ove^ 
took  and  mortally  wounded  the  flying  king  Abaiiah 
(2  Kings  ix,  27).  B.C.  SS3.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  little 
kooU  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  al^nt  midway 
iwtween  Zcnin  and  Jelameh.  See  Ibi.ea>;  Go- 
Baai- 

Our.    See  Whelf. 

OuT-ba'al  (Heb.  id.  Vx3-^ai,  Kgoan  of  Baal; 
Sept.  irjrpa,  Vulg.  Gvriaal),  a  place  in  Arabia,  ne. 
cessfuUy  attacked  by  Uwiah  (B.C.  803)  (2  Chnm. 
xxvi,  7);  hence  on  the  confines  ofJadtea;  prnbablv 
so  called  trom  having  a  temple  of  Baal.  From  tlw 
rendering  of  the  Sept.,  Calmet  infers  that  it  wia  ii 
Arabia  Petrsa.  Arabian  geographers  mention  a  plarc 
called  BaiU  on  the  S)-rian  road,  north  of  FJ-MediBtli 
(Manuid,  s.  t.).  The  Targum  reads  "Arsbe  Irrisg 
in  ffwar"— suggesting  lit  instead  of  -It,  See  Gk- 
SAH.  The  ingenious  conjectuies  of  Bochart  (,Pkidff, 
Ii,  22)  respecting  the  Uehunlni,  who  are  mentioard  |»- 
gelher  with  the  "Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gor-Baal," 
may  be  considered  as  coiroboratiug  thb  identificatiiA 
(compare  1  Chmn.  iv,  39  eq. ;  see  Ewald,  ftr.  Gack.  i. 
S22).     See  Meuuniu. 

Gnrgoyla.    See  Gabootls. 

OutIot.  PRnrmAt  Dbnsmore,  D.D.,  an  emineDt 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  Nov.  12,  ISIG.  at  Han- 
ilton,  Madison  County,  K.  Y.,  and  died  Sept.  30,  IKS^ 
in  Washington,  U.  C.  During  his  infancj'  his  pareM) 
removed  to  Parishville,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  T., 
where,  at  the  age  of  lilleen,  he  joined  Ihe  Prettn-tetiaa 
Church,  and  soon  after  entered  Union  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1837  with  the  highest  bnnon  of  his 
class.  Tbo  same  year  he  entered  the  Tbeologiol 
Seminar)-  at  Princeton,  N.  J,,  and  graduated  then  in 
Sept.  1S40,  having  been  licensed  to  preach  the  April 
precedingat  Cold  Spring, N.T.  He  accepted  fJraight- 
way  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indian 
■polls.  Ind.,  from  which  a  strong  minority  had  h|B- 
rated  and  organized  a  second  church  (New  ScbooIX 
with  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor,  la 
this  placehe  labored  for  nine  yean  with  great  snrrsa. 
the  church  being  blessed  with  revivals  and  largi4y 
increased  nnmben;  but  in  1860,  fiir  the  beneRl  of  the 
health  of  his  family,  he  mnoved  to  Dayton.  OUs. 
where  for  fonr  years  n  like  success  attended  his  misii- 
try  aa  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  (kil 
city.  In  1864,  yielding  to  tbe  wishes  of  his  brethra. 
he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  F-atreet  PiwabytouB 
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Church  iD  WuhlngtOD,  D.  C,  irith  vbicb,  in  1B69,  the 
Second  Pnsbyterum  Church  aC  that  city  pnitcd,  and 
Dr.  GurUy  rmuined  until  hii  d«Bth  pulcr  of  the 
ooited  l»dy.  worshipping  in  a  new  edifice,  and  called 
the  New  York  Avenna  Church.  He  w»i  elected  chap. 
lain  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  in  1859,  and  was  the 
paalor  of  several  preildents  of  the  United  States,  among 
them  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  doriDgthe  sad  but  exciting  uenea 
of  whose  dying  momenta  be  waa  preaant.  The  follow. 
ing  incident  which  then  occurred  illuitrates  forcibly 
theapintand  power  of  hiaGoapel  miniatiatlona.  When 
the  patriot  preaident  had  ceased  Id  breathe,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, secretary  of  war,  turnin)>  to  Dr.  Gurley,  aaid, 
'- Doctor,  will  yoa  say  aomethingP"  After  a  brief 
paaae,  Dr.  Gurley,  addressing  tlie  weeping  relatives 
and  sympathizing  friends,  replied,  "  Let  us  talk  with 
God ;"  and, kneeling, offered  "a  moat  touching  and  im. 
preaalve  prayer,  which  even  in  that  dark  hour  of  gloom 
lighled  up  with  sunsbine  every  aorrovring  beurt."  Ur. 
Gurley  was  a  member  of  the  General  Alsemblv  (Old 
School)  in  1S6B,  and  chaimiBD  of  ita  judicial     '        - 
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India  Islanda,  preaching  Christ  with  poweifiil  demon, 
stration  of  the  Spirit.  He  nftaii  joined  bis  sister,  the 
Gelebrated  and  excellent  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  labors  in 
the  British  prisons.  The  apostolic  character  of  bis 
preaching  is  shown  in  the  volume  of  eermona  andptay- 
ers  delivemd  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1K3H,  and 
taken  in  short-hand  by  Edward  Hopper,  Esq.  Poa- 
sBssed  of  great  wealth,  he  was  a  faithful  ateward,  and 
bis  large-hearted  and  well-directed  benevolence  was 
"like  the  dew,  with  silent,  genial  power,  felt  in  the 
bloom  it  leaves  along  the  meads."  He  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  bis  brother-in-law.  Sir 
T.  Fowcll  Buxton,  and  others,  in  the  successful  efforts 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  he  was  never  known 
to  be  silent  or  unsympiitbiiing  when  others  needed  bis 

quirements,  his  eimplicity  of  character  and  humility, 
than  all.bis  conformity  to  the  will  ofCbriit, 


ntbfl  a' 


»illin, 


nb!y 


tee;  was  made  moderator  of  the  (ieneral  Aasi 
held  in  I8G7,  xas  chosen  a  member  of  the  comi 
oT  fifteen  appointed  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of 
the  New-School  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  rennion 
of  the  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
and  "was  the  author  of  the  amendments  to  the  bails 
of  union  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  subsequently  adopted  by  lioth  assemblies." 
His  health  failed  in  IHeT,  and,  after  vainly  seeking  its 

die  among  his  people.  Great  earnestness  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  with  an  ever-active  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  aatvation  of  sools,  characleriied  hie 
life.  See  Memorial  Strtmrn  on  Dr.  Gurley  by  W.  E. 
Schenck,  D.D.  {Washington,  D.  C,  IflOS),  and  <Vra 
York  Oiteiwr,  Oct.  8, 1868.     (J,  W.  M.) 

GumaU,  William,  an  English  divine,  nnd  a  "man 
of  great  excelkncc  of  char.icter,"  was  born  in  1617, 
was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 

tor  in  16U,  but  did  not  receive  episcop'jl  ordination  un- 
til the  Restoration.  He  published  a  volume  of  SrrmjHU 
{irm,  410),  but  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Thu 
ChntlioH  ia  eomplHt  A nanr  {Ut  oil.  1650.IG62,  B  vols. 
4to ;  new  ed.  IW 1, 1  vol.  8v»).  of  which  an  edition,  with 
a  biographlcjl  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  J.C.Ryle.  was 
published  in  ISG3  (Lond.  2  vols.  imp.  8vo).  This 
is  described  by  Dr.  E.  Williams  (('An-  "  " 
as  "full  of  allusions  to  scriptural  facts  and  llgures  of 
speech,  generally  well  supported ;  sunctilled  wit,  holy  | 
fire,  deep  experience,  and  most  animated  practical  ap-  i 
j)licationB."  Gurnall  died  In  1G79,  See  Duigrapkieal 
jHtmdai-liim  by  Rylo  in  the  edition  lost  named  above, 
and  AUilKine,  Did.  o/Aulhort,  1.  743.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Oumev,  Joseph  Johh,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Goipcl,  Christian  philanthropist,  and  theological 
writer,  was  bom  nt  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwicli,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  i,  V.HS.  The  family  of  Gurnay,  or  Gour- 
nay.  spranu  from  a  house  of  Norman  barons  who  fol- 
lowed William  the  Conqueror  into  England.  Such 
was  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  discrimination,  and 
sound  scholarship,  that  lord  Morpeth,  when  in  Phila- 
delphia, used  to  say,  "Mr.  Gurney  is  authority  u/wn 
■jnf  Mvbjfrl  in  London."  Although  his  family  tor  two 
centuries  deservedly  wielded  great  influence  in  Nor- 
folk, his  targe  reputation  is  based  upon  bis  individual 
character  and  merits.  In  early  manhood  he  dedicated 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  divine  Redeemer,  and 
made  an  open  Christian  confesaion  as  a  member  of  the 
religious  Society  oT  Friends,  in  which  Church  be  be- 
cama  an  illustrions  minister,  being  instrumental  in 
winning  many  souls  to  Christ  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  he  made  three 
missintinry  visits  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  spent 
three  yean  (1837-^0)  in  North  America  and  thg  West 


of  all.  In  this  capacity  he  served  his  generation  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God.  In  bis  Christian  authorship, 
his  influence  for  good  will  extend  to  successive  genera- 
tions. His  principal  writings  are  as  follows :  Obttrra- 
tioiu  m  lAf  ditlinffoi^ing  Witia  of  Oit  Sorieti/  nffriendi 
(this  is  a  standard  book — the  seventh  edition,  contain- 
ing the  author's  Utest  revisions,  and  an  intrmluctor}* 
treatise  of  great  value,  should  supersede  former  edi- 
tions) :—£si[iy>  DM  Ckntliitmty :— Biblical  Notti  on  the 
Dtilg  of  ChriH  (an  illustrntion  of  tho  texts  relating 
to  this  subject)  :—.RMayi  an  the  habilaal  Ezrrntt  of 
Lom  lo  Godot  a  Prtparatim/or  //caven;—A  Later  U> 
a  Friend  oh  the  Dociriae  i^f  Rtdemption  : — //r'nTt  oh  At 
porliMe  Eadeneet  qf  Chrvtianilj/ : — Brief  B/markt  on 
tht  Hitlorg,  AaUmrits,  and  U$e  of  the  SMaA:— Guide 
lo  the  Initraction  of  young  Pertont  in  Ok  hoig  Scrip- 
turet; — On  the  moral  CAaradi-r  ej"  our  Lnrd  Jaai 
Ch'iel.-^Chriitianily  a  Seligioa  of  Mol'iTtai—An  An- 
anml  of  John  Stralfordi—An  AdJreii  lo  the  Median- 
iet  nf  Maachtiler.-^Tht  Accordance  nf  geologioi!  Dit- 
averg  wM  aifural  /ind  renealed  Religion!— Famitiar 
atelchet  o/the  late  WUlatm  WHbrrforrti—Chidmeria- 
na  rSnhialical  Vena,  and  olier  'Pornu:—A  Winter 
in  the  Weel  India : — A  Journey  in  ynrlh  A  mtrlra,  de- 
tcrOed  in /omiliar  UUert  lo  Amelia  Ojiin—Thnughll 
OH  Habil  and  Ktcipline  :—Termi  of  Vnian  in  the  Bible 
Soci-tg: — PiaegifH  traced  lo  iU  Root: — .Vu(m  on  Frit- 
oHt  and  Priton  Diiei/iliiie,  etc  His  last  pulilicaUon 
WAS  an  admirable  and  Christian  declaration  of  his 
faith.  In  him  was  illnstraleil  the  Scripture,  "The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light,  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  tho  perfect  <lay."  He  fell  nsleep 
in  Jesus  Jan.  A,  1847.  See  Mrmoriid  biued  by  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meetin;:;  J,  II.  Brjiithwaite,  M.-nK!r>  of  J. 
J,  Curmg,  rilh  Helrcllont  from  hit  Journal  and  Corrt- 
tpnmtmoe  (Norwich,  2  vnl-i.  Hvo);  Hoefer,  Note.  Biof/. 
liMmlt.  xxii,  854  ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  A  alhori,  I,  750. 
(W.J.  A.) 

GuitletUB.     See  Gcebti.er. 

Owy,  Joseph  Pusrre,  a  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, whose  works  on  moral  thcologj'  have  obtainc^l  i 
great  notoriety  by  tho  many  olfinsive  doctrines  which 
ho  defends.  Ho  was  l>om  Jan.  23,  1R01,  entered  In 
1824  the  Society  of  Jesus,  became  professor  of  motal 
thcotogi-  at  Vals,  hi  France,  and  died  April  IX,  I8GG, 
at  MerrcTur,  in  tho  Auvergne.  He  wrote  a  Compen- 
dium  ITtralogiir  moralit  (4th  ed.  Ratislwn,  IKRg;  Ger- 
man transUtion,  Ralislwn,  IKGil),  an<l  Ca,«t  nMucim- 
liit  HI  jtrn-cipwii  gutrrtitnet  Theologit  moralit  (Rati*- 
l-on,  1N05).  Both  works  have  passed  through  a  larg« 
number  of  editions  in  Franco  and  other  countries,  and 
have  lieen  Introduced  as  texl-tioohs  into  a  number  of 
ecclesbstical  seminaries.  In  Ihc  Diet  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  1 1  esse- Darmstadt,  the  government  was  in  1869 
attacked  by  tho  I.ilieral  party  fur  allowing  the  Roman 
Catholic  bisbop  of  Menu  to  introdnce  this  work  Into 
the  diocesan  seminary,  on  the  ground  that  it  toacbes 
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o  the  govennDCDt,  and 


liriiicipica  incompatitlc  with  A  civilized  fo 

ecnniEnl.     See  Lins*.  Diu  Handbuch  Gnri/'t  unit  dit 

chriMlicU  Eltit  (Frielwrg.  18G9).     (A.  J.  H.) 

Oiuli-CIialab.    See  Giscuaua. 

OilBtaTua  I,  Vasa.  the  first  Protestant  king  oT 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Liiidliulm,  Sweden,  May  IS,  I49G. 
He  descendeil,  1>otb  un  the  paternal  and  maletnai  side, 
Trani  nal'le  Swedish  fdioiliea,  and  Ui9  original  name 
was  Gtttliivta  K'icaoa,  eincc  he  was  tlie  eon  of  the 
councillor  Eric  JubsnsBon,    From  ICilSbe  was  educated 

trator,  Slen  Stiire.  In  1616  and  I6I7  he  look  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  irar  aEiiin.''t  the  Daneii,  but  viia  treach- 
eroiuly  nude  a  prisoner  by  the  Daniah  king,  Chriitian 
II,  and  carried  to  Denmark.  Ha  escaped  in  Septem- 
ber, 1&19,  landed  in  Sweden  in  yiay,  lu'JO,  aroused  the 
peaaanta  of  Dolecarlia  to  a  revolt  againit  the  Danish 
rule,  and  was  procloimed  lij  them  head  of  Ihelr  own 
and  other  communed  of  Sweden.  The  forcible  abdi- 
cation of  Christian  1 1  put  an  end  to  the  ScaiiditiavUn 
union,  and  the  Swedish  Diet  of  Strengnass  proclaim- 
ed Gustavna  na  king.  Bein);  a  decided  adherent  of 
the  [iefonnotion  of  Luther  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  correspondence,  Gustavus  declined  to  be  crowned  by 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  post- 
poned his  coronation,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
15^.  In  1530  he  fonnally  joined  tbc  Lutheran  Chnrcb, 
the  cause  of  which  he  promoted  with  (treat  eagemess, 
and  even  severity,  crippling  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  by  enormoDS  imposts  and  finally 
(1644)  forcing  the  Latbean  doctrines  upon  all  h^ 
Bubjects.  Like  many  other  Protestant  princes  of  that 
time,  be  arrogated  to  hlmselfan  undue  inilaence  upon 
tiie  Church,  assuming  in  1540  the  highest  authorily  in 
burdening   Sweden 


cession  of  bia  father  (third  son  of  GusUvus  Vau).  who 
had  been  ejected  kinf;  on  the  exclusion  of  his  nrphcw 
Sigismnnd,  king  of  Poland  (son  of  John  II  I,  the  e;c- 
ond  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa),  whose  profoasion  of  Ibe 
Roman  Catholic  religion  made  him  oljnoxions  to  thr 
Swedish  people,  and  virtually  snonlied  his  claims  to 
tbe  crown.  He  reconcilad  the  Estates  liy  nakine 
them  many  concessiona,  ended  tbe  war  with  Denmark, 
in  1612,  anauccessfully,  but  obtained  from  the  Ciar  in 
1617,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  ot  Stolbowa,  sereral 
placss,  and  renounced  all  claims  to  Livonia.  The 
numerous  exiles  who,  during  the  reign  of  bis  father, 
had  fled  (o  Poland,  were  permitted  to  retam.  and  thus 
he  thwarted  the  intrigues  of  the  Polish  kini^  Sigis- 
mnnd. In  1630  he  built  Gotbenburganew,  and  found- 
ed or  renewed  sixteen  other  towne.  He  was  eagerly 
intent  upon  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  sovereign  )nr 
reducing  those  of  the  Estates.  In  16S1  be  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Poland,  and  gained  Livonia  and 
Coarland,  and  carried  the  war  into  Prussia.  Several 
revolts  in  Sweden,  which  liroke  out  In  consequence  of 
tbe  heavy  taxes,  were  promptly  quelled.  In  tbe  ram- 
mer of  the  year  1630  be  went  to  Gerniany  with  an 
army  of  about  lf>,0OD  men  lo  support  tbe  Proteatanls 


against 


vingrt 


By  ai 


Et  of  the  Diet  of 


Intolerant  stule-clnirchisni. 
Weaterils  the  crown  wai  declared  hereditary  in  bis 
male  descendant'.  On  the  whole,  Gustavus  was  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  princes  of  his  time.  "He  had 
found  Sweden  a  wllderneas,  devoid  of  all  cultivation, 
and  a  prey  to  tbe  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  nobles ;  and,  after  forty  yeara'  rule,  be 
left  it  a  iieaeeful  and  civiliiad  realm,  with  a  full  ex- 
chequer, and  a  welt-organized  army  of  16,000  men, 
and  a  good  fleet,  which  were  both  his  creations.  He 
promoted  trade  at  home  nnd  abroad.  Every  profes- 
sion and  trade  received  bis  attention  and  fostering 
care,  and  schools  anil  colleges  owed  their  revival,  af- 
ter the  decay  of  tbe  older  Romar  Catholic  institutions, 
lo  him.  He  made  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
Datlons,  and  eatublinhed  fairs  for  foreign  traders.  In 
his  reign  roads  and  bridgea  were  made  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  canals  bei^nn,  one  of  which  has 
only  recently  t>een  brought  to  eomplerion.      In  hia 


cba^e  of  the  government  and  the  care  of  hia  infaDt 
daaghter  Christina  to  hia  chanevllor  Oxcnstitrn.  A)^ 
ter  carrying  on  the  war  triumphantly  for  two  yean 
[see  Thibtt  Ykars'  Wah],  ho  fell  at  LOUen,  Kov. 
ti,  1GB3.  Although  Gustavus  was  eminently  a  war- 
like king,  he  made  many  ralutaiy  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  bis  country,  and  devoted  his 
abort  intervals  of  peace  to  the  t^nmoHon  of  cotnmem 
and  mannlkctures.  He  was  pre-eminently  religiona, 
and  his  success  in  battle  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  not 
only  10  a  belter  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline which  he  enforced,  but  also  still  nwrt  io  tbt 
moral  influence  which  bis  deep-seated  piety  and  his 
peraunal  character  inspired  among  his  soldier*.  Tbe 
spot  where  be  fell  nn  the  field  of  LQtien  was  kiDf> 
marked  by  tbe  SchtcnlfiutnH,  or  5wede'a  Stone,  ereci- 
ed  by  his  servant.  Jacob  Ericsson,  on  the  night  titrr 
the  battle.    Its  place  has  now  been  taken  by  ■  noble 
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towards  the  Romish  clergy,  whom  he  despoiled  with 
eomething  like  r^ipacity  of  all  their  lands  and  funds. 
To  him  the  various  tribes  of  I-apps  were  indebted  for 
the  diffusion  of  CJiristianity  among  them  bv  Lutheran 
mis-iionaries,  wlille  the  Finna  owed  to  him  the  first 
works  of  instruction.  Bibles  and  hymn-books  printed 
in  their  own  language.  Gustavus  waa  methodical, 
just,  moral,  and  atistemlous  In  hia  mode  of  life;  an 
atile  administrator  1  and,  with  the  eEception  of  a 
tandencv  to  avatice,  poaseased  few  qualiiies  that 
are  unworlbv  of 
<A.  J.  S.) 

OuBtavuB  II,  Anor.rHtrs,  king  of  Sweden,  was 
tbe  grandson  of  Gnsta\-us  I  (q.  v.)  by  hia  youngest 
son,  Charles  IX,  at  wi.ose  death  ho  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  Gustavus,  who  had  been  strictly 
brought  up  in  the  Lulbrrm  faltli,  liad  at  first  to  quejl 
some  disorders  at  home,  arising  from  the  disputed  sue- 


1.  29,  156 


1832.  Other  monuments  were  erected  be- 
tween CoSHig  and  tioerta  (1640),  and  at  Bremen  (IS£3>. 
A  statue  made  by  Fngolberg  waa  set  up  at  Gothes- 
biiTK  in  IBM.  In  183^2  ProtesUnt  Germany  eeiabUsfa- 
ed  ill  his  honor  an  atsociation  for  the  support  of  poor 
Protestant  congregal  inns.  See  Gl'stavcs  Aimu-nn 
SociKTT.  Biographies  have  been  written,  among 
others,  by  Rango  (Lpi.  1824).  Sparfeld  (LfM.  1»U\ 
Gfrurer  (3d  ed.  Stuttg.  1852),  Frevjiell  (Getra.  Iraiwl. 
Lpa.  1852),  Helhig  (Lpi.  18o1),  Flaihe  (Gii$tm  AdiJf 
u.  drr-  drrivifsair.  Krirg,  Dfes.i,  1840  aq.,  4  vols.).  IL 
W.  Thiersch  (N'iirdlingen,  1868),  and  Droyaen  (ml.  i. 
Lfipa.  1869).      (A.  J.  &) 

OnstavUB-AdolphtlB  SatA^tf  (Ctatar-Ailif- 
Vtrein),  a  union  of  memiwrs  of  the  Evangelical  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Germany  for  tbe  support  of  ttMtr 
persecuted  or  suffering  brethren  in  the  faith.  It  orig- 
inated as  follows.  On  the  occafinn  of  the  recond  sec- 
ular anniversary  of  the  battle  of  LUtzen  (won  br 
Gustavus  Adnlphns  [q.  v.]  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  Sov. 
:  6, 163!),  held  in  that  city  Nov.  6, 1832,  Srhitd.  a  roer- 
;  chant  of  LeipziK,  proposed  that  a  memorial  rhould  b« 
erected  to  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  By  tbe  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  GroBsmann  it  waa  afterwaTds  resolved 
that,  instead  of  a  monnment  of  stone  or  brass,  an  im^ 
;  (H/tsn  should  l<e  formed  in  honor  of  the  Protestant  hen, 
'  having  for  it°  olijed  the  auccor  of  the  Protestant  cmn- 
I  muni'ies  sufferingfroni  peTseeatlon  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  An  asFOdation  was  soon  formed  at  Pres- 
;  den  and  another  in  I.cipzig,  and  the  two  were  Dniled 
in  1884.  Tlie  society  thus  formed  waa  very  pnjKiLr 
,  in  Saxony  and  Sweden,     tia  ftinds  were  ebieflj  tbe 
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fruit  of  bome  and  chnrch  eollectionc  On  the  uini- 
Tsnary  of  tbe  ReGiniutian  ia  1841,  Dr.  Zinmurnuuni, 
ofDinn9t>dt,iuned  >n  appeal  to  l^teat«Dt>  through- 
onttbe  world  to  unite  in  forming  sn  auociatkin  for  tbe 
iupport  of  BUcb  ProtastaDt  camniamti«  as  required 
■nd  were  worthy  of  help.  In  order  to  effect  this,  and 
to  iocorporate  in  it  the  I^ipiig  and  Dresden  auocii- 
liona,  a  preparalorv  meetioR  was  held  at  Leipzig  Sept. 
16, 1843,  and  "  The  Emmgdieal  Saaels  n/tie  CiuCaBti«- 
Advlpkua  ImtUution"  was  formed.  A  genenl  aiaem- 
blj  was  Leld  at  Frankfort  Sept.  SI  and  22, 1843,  in 
vhicb  twcnty-aine  locietiea  were  repreunted. 

According  to  the  rulefl  adopted  at  thifl  meeting,  the 

out  of  Germany,  who  stand  in  need  of  help. 


imbera  of  th 


r  Uni< 


choicbei,  or  any  other  nho  have  g 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  evangeliol  Church. 
Tbe  means  are  furniahed  partly  by  the  income  of  the 
pennanenc  funds  of  the  assocUtlon,  partly  by  dona- 
tionii,  endoHmenta,  yeoiiy  cDliection;,  etc.     Tbe  local 


•Ocietiee  tend  to  the  auperior  awociation  tbeir  annual 
colleetioni.  In  every  state  (and  fur  large  conntrie) 
in  every  province)  tber«  is  a  chief  aaaociation,  with 
irbich  tbe  oEbetn  are  connected  aa  auxiliariea.  The 
receipts  are  divided  into  three  parti :  one  third  is  un- 
der Ihe  absolute  control  of  the  society  which  collects 
IE ;  one  third  U  sent  to  tbe  central  society,  with  direc- 
tions S3  to  tbg  application  of  it,  or  is  even  sent  direct 
to  its  destination ;  and  the  remaining  third  is  pWed  at 
the  disposal  of  tbo  central  society.  The  central  asso- 
ciation consist*  of  twenty-four  membera,  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  chief  associations  ;  nine  of  them  (in- 
cluding tbe  presidrat,  treasurer,  and  cashier)  must  be 
residents  at  Leipzig,  tbe  other  bdeen  muiE  be  non-res- 
Identsj  every  tbrse  years  one  third  of  the  members 
go  out  of  office.  Tbis  central  associaton  represents 
tbe  whole  union,  tnanagos  the  general  fund,  and,  wben 
occaeion  presents,  appoints  >  committee  lo  inquire  into 
th:  case  of  parties  applying  for  assistance,  and  reports 
on  II  to  the  chief  associations.  In  tbe  general  assem- 
blies, which  are  held  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
the  State  of  the  association  is  ducussed,  tbe  accounts 
adjusted,  questions  of  general  interest  settled,  etc.  In 
1846  there  were  thirty-nine  chief  associations,  viz. 
eight  in  Praaaia,  two  in  Saxony,  tbreo  in  Hanover, 
and  in  tbe  other  stsles  each  one,  except  in  Bavaria. 
The  government  of  Bavaria,  on  Feb.  10, 1844,  forbade 
tbe  formation  of  branch  associations,  as  well  as  the  re- 
cepUon  of  gifts  from  tbe  society ;  but  this  prohibition 
was  annulled  Sept.  16,  1849,  and  representatives  of 
Bavaria  appeared  at  the  general  assembly  of  isai. 
Austria  permitted  tbe  esUblishmentof  societies  by  the 
"  Protestintenpitenl"  of  April  8,  1861.  At  the 'gen- 
eral assemblv  held  at  Nuremberg  in  1862,  two  central 
societies  {Uuaplvmint)  of  Anstria,  Vienna  and  Medi- 
Asch.  were  received,  the  first  embracing  the  German 
provinces  and  GaUIcio,  and  the  latter  tin  German  part 
of  Transylvania.  Tbe  orgjns  of  the  assoclatian  nre 
tlie  Botf  der  EcangeUidien  Va-rim  d.G.A.  V.,  published 
by  Zimmermann  and  Grossmann.  Darmstadt,  since 
1843,  and  similar  ones  for  Thnringia  and  Brandenburg. 
Numerous  occasbnal  sheets,  reports,  etc.,  are  issued 
by  tbe  usociatlon. 

The  society  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  Internal 
troubles.  While  some  of  Its  members  have  sought  lo 
confine  Its  operations  within  the  strict  limits  of  tbe 
avangc^lical  coofession.  others  have  desired  to  see  it 
based  upon  humanitarian  principles,  and  thus  to  re- 
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it  important  difllcullv  occurred  at  the 
general  meellnit  of  1846,  at  Berlin,  where  the  delegat« 
refused,  by  a  vote  of  thirtj-nino  against  thirty-twn,  In 
recognise  Dr.  Rupp  as  tbe  delegate  of  Kdnigiberg,  on 
account  of  bis  having  seceded  fhmi  tbe  national 
Church.  Great  eiicitement  spraad  Ihroughoat  Ger- 
many, and  for  a  moment  endangered  even  tbe  exlel- 


ence  of  the  asaociation.  The  question  was  settled  In 
tbe  Assembly  of  Darmstadt  in  IS47,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  tbe  aasembly  sbonld  have  tbe  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  credentials  of  sU  delegates.  The 
strict  Lutherans  have  generally  kepi  aloof  from  the 
association  on  account  of  its  support  of  Reformed  and 
Union  churches.  The  means  of  the  association  have 
been  steadUy  increawng.  Up  to  IWl  the  receipts 
amounted  to  14.727  Ihalers.  In  1858  the  society  ap- 
propriated 107,666  tbalers  to  379  communities  (224  in 
Germany  and  165  in  other  countries).  From  J843  to 
IS&S  the  central  and  branch  associations  received  leg- 
acies and  donations  amounting  lo  60,000  thalers.  Sw& 
den  and  tbe  Netherlands  (where  the  flrtt  Gustavus- 
Adolphus  Society  waa  instituted  in  1863)  have  joined 

According  to  tlie  report  for  tbe  tinsncial  year  1863-64, 
the  e:tpenditures  amounted  to  #195,000,  by  which  723 
poor  congregations  were  supported  (400  in  Germany, 
6  in  North  America,  10  in  Belgium,  27  In  France,  7  in 
Holland,  a  in  Italy,  206  in  Austria,  48  in  Pmssisn 
Poland,  1  in  Portugal,  4  in  Swjtzeriand,  and  17  in 
Turkey).  At  the  general  assembly  held  at  Dresden 
In  186&  it  was  announced  that  the  society,  since  ita 
fuuttdation  in  1842,  had  expended  in  Ibe  support  of 
Protestant  churches  two  million  tbalers, tbe  first  mil- 
lion tram  1843  to  1858,  the  second  from  1859  to  1864 ; 
that  since  its  beginning  tbe  society  had  defrayed, 
either  wholly  or  partly,  the  expense  fur  the  building 
of  229  new  churches.  The  receipts  fur  the  year  186S- 
66  were  reported  at  IIh  Assembly  of  Worms  (1867)  to 
amount  to  177,226  Ihalen,  a  slight  decrease,  caused  by 
the  war  oflSee.  During  tbe  year  1866-67,  according 
to  tbe  report  made  at  tbe  general  assembly  at  Hallier- 
atadt  in  1868, 175,197  tbalers  were  distributed  among 
7S3  congregations.  The  twenty-fourth  general  aseem- 
bly  of  the  association  was  held  at  Bayrenth  in  August, 
1869.  The  receipts  of  the  last  year  were  stated  to  be 
194,000  tbalers.  The  number  of  congregations  sup- 
ported by  the  society  amounted  to  904 ;  of  thes^  12 
were  in  America,  348  in  Prussia,  SOI  in  Austria,  89  in 
France,  8  in  Belgium,  60  In  Bumauia,  16  in  Hollind, 
4  in  Italy,  5  in  KuisU,  6  in  Switzerland,  and  1  in 
Spain.  The  total  amount  expended  by  tbe  society 
from  its  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Hnanclal  year 
1867-68  in  supporting  new  and  poor  ftoteslant  congre- 
gations amounts  lo  2,325,879  tbalers.  Aside  from  ila 
external  offlciency,  the  society  has  also  been  beneflcial 

Christian  activity  for  the  national  Protestant  Chureb 
of  Germany.  Its  appropriations  are  made  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  form  lo  give  permanent  rather  than  tem- 
porary relief  to  weak  cbnrcbes.  See  Zimmermann, 
D.  GuHaom-Ado^ta  Veran  (Dannilodt,  1857);  AIU 
fftm.  RtaUEneifkl.  vu,  67. 

Outblao,  St.,  a  Mercian  sainl,  who  died  in  714. 
His  early  life  was  a  wicked  one,  he  even  being  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers;  but,  abandoning  his  evil 
ways  at  Ihe  age  of  24,  be  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Bepton,  where  he  learned  lo  read,  and  studied  Ibe  lives 
of  the  hermit  fiithers.  He  then  look  up  his  abode  on 
tbe  desolate  isle  of  Croyland,  where,  we  are  told,  his 
temptations  and  trials  paralleled  Ihose  of  St.  Anthony, 

tions  from  God.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  47,  and  his 
sanctity,  according  to  the  legend,  wrought  paslhumons 
miracles,  which  brought  about  the  erection  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Croyland,  famed  for  its  libraries  and  seminaries 
and  the  story  of  Turketel  (q.  v.),  abbot  thereof  In  948. 
See  Ufa  of  GvtUac,  bv  Felix  of  CroyUnd,  in  Mabll- 
lon's  Ai^Ux  Saadar.  Ord.  SI.  BrB-Art,  ill,  263-284.— 
Butler,  iirej,  etc.,  April  11 :  Jamieson,  legrndi  of  At 
Monat&e  Ordrrt,  p.  63-4 ;  Wright,  Jliog.  Brii.  Lit.  (An- 
glo-Saxon Period),  p.  246-9.     (J.  W.  M.) 

Onthrle,  Wii,i.i*>i,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  Ibe 
Pteabylerian  Chntcb  of  Scotland,  wM  bom  nt  Fittof 
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thj  in  1620.  He  aiudied  at  the  Dniversitj  of  St.  An- 
dre n'e,  and  in  1644  became  minister  of  the  paiish  ohoich 
uf  Finwick,  He  died  in  1655.  Hia  principul  work  i« 
The  ChriitianU  Great  ItOerett,  with  Introdaclorj'  Eisay 
by  T.  Cbalmera,  D.D.,  and  Lift  (Glasgow,  1850,  Tib  ed. 
12mo).  Tiib  worlc  hu  lieen  translated  into  uveral 
lauguagei.  See  W.  DunJap,  Mrmiirs  of  W.  Gatkrie ; 
Darling,  Csolap.  BibUoffrapiica,  i,  13S7  j  Howie,  ScMi 
Wortiia,  p.  434. 

Gutter  (liSS,  tnsnor')  occun  in  the  proposal  of 
David  wbile  attacking  Jehus,  that  some  one  ahnuld 
"get  op  to  the  ({Utter  and  amite  the  Jebuiitea"  (2 
Sam.  V,  H).  The  Sept.  here  rcnden  ■'  with  the  sword" 
(tv  irapiii(^''^Oi  O"^  tbe  Vulg.  "roof-pipeB"  (ihraatiim 
JUtula).  The  word  aa\y  occurs  elsewhere  in  Pso.  xiii, 
7  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  calta-acU,  Engliib  Vers."water. 
spouts").  GeBeniuseupp08esittonieanaira<cr.«iiurM. 
Dr.  Bootbroyd  gives  "secret  passage,"  and  in  Psa. 
xlii  "wfllcr-rall."  It  seems  lo  tefet  to  somo  Itiod  of 
subterTuncoua.  paaaage  through  which  water  passed; 


to  besieged  places  through  aquaductf,  drains,  and  suli- 
temneouB  puisages,  and  we  ako  know  that  Jerusalem 
is  abundantly  furnished  with  such  uaderground  ave- 
nues.    Ses  JuBDa, 

In  Ihe  account  of  Jacob'a  artiflce  for  producing  party- 
crilored  young  among  his  flocli,  liy  placing  peeled  rods 
in  Ihe  drin king-troughs  (Gen.  xxx,  38,  41),  the  word 
fur  "gutlcrB"  in  the  original  ia  BO^,  rack'al,  veaicls 
overflowing  with  water  (as  in  Enod.  it,  16)  for  cattle. 

Oiitzlaft  Karl  Fribdrich  AtraDBT,  mMonary 
to  China,  was  bom  at  Stettin,  in  romeranb,  in  1S02, 
and  attncted  attention  at  an  early  age  by  his  ical  In 
study,  and  by  the  promise  of  activity  which  his  youth 
afforded.  1  he  way  was  open  for  him  to  posts  of  use- 
fulness at  home,  but  having  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  missionary  labor  in  foreign  parts,  he  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East,  under  the  an- 
spices  of  the  Netherlands  Missionari-  Society.  Before 
proceeding  thither  be  came  to  England,  where  he  met 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  and  mis- 
sionary, and  received  a  Strang  bias  towards  China  as 
his  ultimata  Held  of  labor.  In  IS33  he  proceeded  lo 
Singapore,  and  it  ia  aald  that  before  be  bad  been  there 
two  years  he  was  able  to  converse  fluently  in  Ave 
Eastern  languages,  and  to  read  and  write  as  many 
more.  In  August,  IS2S,  in  company  with  Hr.  Toul- 
min,GUIilaffwentto  Sbim,  where  he  remained  more 
than  a  year.  In  1831  he  went  to  China.  Between 
1831  and  1834  he  made  three  voyages  along  the  coast, 
and  published  an  account  of  hia  observations.  From 
1834  to  the  time  of  hia  death  he  held  ofBce  under  the 
British  government  as  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the 
minister.  An  attempt  to  land  in  Japan  (1837)  was  un- 
successful. In  1844  be  established,  conjointly  with  the 
American  missionary  Roberts,  two  Chinese,  and  others, 
a  aociety  for  the  propagation  of  tbe  Gospel  in  China, 
which  in  1860  had  forty  preachers.  In  1849  he  re- 
visited Europe,  and,  by  his  personal  exertions,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  missionary  effort  for  China.  He  re- 
turned to  China  in  1850.  and  died  at  Victoria  on  the 
9Ih  of  August,  1851.  His  way  of  llle  has  been  de- 
scribed as  follows:  The  whole  of  the  early  morning 
was  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  succeaslve 
classes  of  Chinese  who  came  to  bia  bouse.  From  ten 
till  four  he  was  occupied  with  government  duties.  Aft- 
er B  very  brief  interval  he  went  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  preaching  in  putilic  places,  or  teaching  from 
house  to  house.  He  also,  iVom  time  lo  lime,  made  ex- 
curwons  to  different  places,  accompanied  by  native 
teachers.  All  this  toil  was  voluntary  and  unremunet- 
ated,  for,  except  when  he  first  went  out  to  the  East,  he 
was  not  connected  with  any  miasionary  society.  A 
few  friends  In  New  York  and  London  sent  occaaional- 


ly,  we  believe,  sc 
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the  work  was  mainly  c 
hia  own  coat.  Ue  woa  a  man  of  genarons,  sclf-deoj* 
ing  spirit,  in  zeal  for  every  good  work  untiring,  and  in 
labor  indefatigable.  He  early  inured  himself  to  hud- 
shipa,  and  in  his  devotedness  to  hia  work  of  ajVEading 
Christian  truth  he  was  regsrdlesi  of  privatioas  and 
dangert.  His  medical  skill  and  great  learning  often 
opened  a  way  for  him  where  lew  Eunipeana  could 
have  gained  access,  and  wherevei  be  was  kttown  ha 
waa  beloved  by  the  nalivM.  Thay  used  to  taj  comfr- 
times  that  be  must  Iw  a  descendant  of  some  Chineaa 
family  who  had  emigrated  to  the  isles  of  tbe  Weateia 
Ocean.  Whatever  may  be  the  permanent  iesuIu  of 
GUtzlars  labors  in  the  East,  it  is  certain  that  hii  ef- 
fbrta  for  the  caoae  of  religion,  and  of  Chriatian  dvili- 
aation  in  China,  deserve  to  be  held  in  tbe  gntefal 
remembrance  of  the  Church.  He  translated  tbe  New 
Teatament  into  the  language  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
He  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  aodal 
life  of  the  Chinese,  and  even  Introduced  himself  among 


important  of  which,  the  THod,  he  wrote  a  memoir,  pab- 
lishedin  the  Jmm.  oflht  ljntd.Awiatic  Siiciel3{lMy 
He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  disseminating  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Chineae.  Of  hia  vi»it  to  Chiiu  be 
gave  a  description  in  the  Journal  of  lit  Lrmiim  Gta- 
gTa]Aicai  iiociety,  vol.  ii,  1849.  The  English  give 
hia  name  to  an  island  situated  tome  aeventeen  mila 
fram  the  month  of  the  Tang-t££-Kiang.  He  wrote, 
besides  tbe  above-mentioned  papers,  ObKrrialiimi  em  lit 
Kingdom  nf  Siam  (in  the  Jountal  of  Oie  Londoa  Cn- 
^iiphical  Socielg,  vol.  viii.  1MB)  r—Jomo/  rf  dam 
Votfageg  along  the  Coait  ofChintXy  frri^  Notice/  ifSiam, 
Corta,  and  Ihe  I.oo-Choo  hlaodi  (Lond.  1833) : — 'but 
of  Chineie  Ualoiy,  anciatt  and  modem  (Lond.  I8S1,  i 
vob.8vo); — CAina  opened,  or  duplay  nf  Ue  Toptgra- 
pif/,  LUrralvn,  BeUgion,  and  Jurupnulenee  nf  rA«  CU 
new  Empire  (Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  Bvo)  -.—The  Life  a/ 
Tao  Katmg,  Ihe  late  Emperor  of  China  (London.  IgiS, 
Bvo)  :—HUt.  of  Ike  ChiniK  Empire  (2  vols.  8vo),  vhiA 
was  alfo  published  in  German,  etc. — See  Hoefer.AaoL 
Biog.  (ihtrra'e.  xitii,  932 ;  MeOiodiH  (^arlertg  Braa, 
Jan.  1852 ;  ..4nier>ran  Qmtrl.  Reriar.  vol.  xvii :  (^ort, 
Ree.  (Lond.  li,  458) ;  AlUbonc,  Dichoitarj  of  A  Ubr> 
i,  761. 

Ouj.     See  GciDO. 

Onyon,  Jbammr-Uarib  Bovtirr  de  la  Hotsk. 
an  eminent  French  mystic,  was  bom  at  Huntargis 
April  la,  1648.  She  was  educated  in  a  convciit,  a*] 
in  early  yonth  showed  signs  of  great  qulcknei*  of 
mind.  At  seventeen  she  wished  to  take  tbe  vnl,  hS 
her  parents  would  not  consent.  In  1664  she  was  mar- 
ried to  M.  Jscques  Guyon,  a  rich  jumMiL,  lor  wbna 
she  had  no  sirGFtioa.  Her  mairiage  was  not  a  faapi^ 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  her  hnahul 
and  motheT-Jn-law,  who,  acting  under  the  advice  of  bn 
confessors,  endeavored  to  withdraw  her  from  the  z^ 
ward  prayer  and  retirement  to  which,  at  the  ags  of 
twenty,  she  began  to  addict  herself.  Vanity  and  m- 
queliy  were  her  besetting  ^ns,  and,  to  conquer  ihrm. 
she  thought  it  necessary  to  pnrify  hereelf  by  "gaii 
works"  and  Imdily  mortitications.  She  nmd  largely  tv 
mystical  writers,  especially  Kempis,  Francis  of  Sijea, 
and  the  life  of  Madame  Clumtal,  whose  self-in&ictiio 
she  imitated.  A  Franciscan  monk  taught  her  to  "laob 
within  instead  of  without"  for  peace,  and  to  "axk 
God  in  her  heart."  Her  doubts  and  fears  Sed:  "I 
was  on  a  sudden  so  altered  that  I  was  hardly  to  bv 
known  either  bv  myself  or  by  others."  Madame  Grv' 
on  dated  this  converaion  from  July  2S,  1G6K.  Hs  di>. 
mestic  tronblas  continued,  hot  she  could  now  he«r 
them  patiently.  In  1676  her  husband  died,  l^aviBc 
her  with  three  young  children.  Her  religions  fraliaca 
increased  bi  intensity.  She  believed  that  aW 
of  the  dtviae  wA 
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but  was  oltrn  dMply  distremd  about  the  Mate  of  her 
boqI.  In  167!,  on  the  anniTer««ry  of  ber  coaveraioD, 
ehemadB  "a  mairUge  contract"  irilfa  Chrtot,  and  sign- 
ed it  in  ber  own  blood !  She  formed  an  intiroate  ac- 
qnaintanee  wilh  Licombe,  a  Bamabite  niyaUc,  wbo, 
ftom  being  her  teacher,  became  her  follower.  In  1681, 
on  St.  Magdateno's  Day,  on  occasion  of  a  nuua,  she 
aa}'a,"My  >onl  wai  petfectly  dellvared  from  all  its 
paini."  She  soon  after  went  to  Paris,  was  eihoited 
in  what  she  conudered  a  miracoloas  manner  to  devote 
herself  to  the  service  of  Uia  Church,  and  went  to  Ge- 
neva to  "  convert"  Protestants  there,  but,  finding  no 
anccesa  or  aympatby,  she  went  to  Qex.  in  1681,  (o  an 
eatabllshment  founded  for  the  nceptlon  of  converted 
Pnitaatants.  Her  fsmily  then  urged  ber  to  resign  the 
guardianship  of  her  children,  which  ihedid,  giving  ap 
all  her  fortune  to  tbera,  retaining  only  enfflcient  for  her 
subsistence.  Soon  after,  D'ArantboD,  bishop  of  Geneva, 
wished  her  lo  bestow  this  pittance  upon  an  establish- 
inent,  at  which  she  was  to  be  mads  prioress.  She  de- 
clined, and  left  G«x  tot  the  Ursuline  convent  at  Tho- 
non,  where  Lacombe  became  ber  "  father  confessor." 
Here  she  had  a  short  period  of  unmingled  enjoyment 
in  dreams  and  reveries  of  bliu.  Both  Lacombe  and 
Madame  Guyon  soon,  however,  began  to  gain  purer 
ideas  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  true  nature  of 
faith;  but  ihe  errors  of  Romanism  and  mysticism  were 
too  closely  incorpiiBted  with  lier  mental  habits  ts  be 
got  rid  of.  She  preached  lo  the  Uriulipea  at  Tbonon 
not  only  "salvation  by  taitb,"  but  "indifference  to 
life,  to  heaven,  to  hell,  in  the  entire  union  of  the  soul 
with  God."  She  returned  to  Gex,  and  there,  in  prayer 
at  night,  it  was  revealed  lo  her  that  she  was  "the 
•piritual  mother  of  Ijcombe;"  her  relations  t«  him 
become  more  intimate  than  ever,  and  gave  occasioi 
afterwards  to  great  but  groundleea  scandaL  Locombi 
seems  to  have  been  a  weak  man ;  he  finally  died  in  a 
tnadbouse.  The  bishop  of  Geneva  became  alarmed, 
and  sought  lo  be  rid  of  bis  dangerous  prM^!^.  Madame 
Gnyon  now  wandered  for  some  years  (168S-1686),  vis- 
iting Turin,  Grenoble,  and  other  places.  At  about  this 
time  also  she  began  lo  write.  Her  lirst  work  (begun 
■t  Gex)  was  Let  Torrealt  Spiriluel*  (published  in  ber 
Opuicidei,  Cologne,  1704, 13mo).  The  "  lorrenls"  are 
souls  tending  to  lose  Ihemselves  in  the  ocean  of  God. 
The  Kotk  CKbibiis  the  writer  as  a  "  devout  entbuaUst, 
but  principally  demonstrates  her  unfitness  as  a  pattern 
or  teacher  of  experimental  godliness."  At  Grenoble 
she  found  heratlf  "suddenly  invested,"  as  she  ex- 
presses hersolf,  "with  the  apostolic  state,"  and  able  lo 
discern  the  condition  of  those  that  spahe  with  ber,  so 
that,  one  sending  another,  she  was  occupied  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  el^ht  at  night  speaking  of  divine 
things.  "There  came,"  she  says,  "great  numbers 
from  alt  parts,  fur  and  near,  friars,  priests,  men  of  all 
■orts,  young  women,  married  women,  and  widows; 
they  idl  came  one  after  the  other,  and  God  gave  me 
that  whieli  satisfied  them  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
without  my  thinking  or  caring  at  all  aboot  it.  Noth- 
ing was  hidden  from  me  of  their  inward  stale  and  con- 
dition. .  .  .  [  percpived  and  felt  that  what  I  spake 
came  from  (he  fountain-head,  and  that  I  was  only  the 
Instmment  of  him  who  made  me  speak."  Her  ex| 
sillon  of  5ofi>iflon's  Song  and  ot  the  ApoaA/pK  appeal 
in  1CS4  at  Grenoble.  Her  notes  were  written  under 
a  guaai  inspiration :  she  had  dreams,  visions,  and  mar- 
vellous manifpstntions.  "  Before  1  wrote  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  1  was  going  to  nrite,  and  after  I  had  writ- 
ten I  remembered  notbing  of  what  I  bad  panned,"  she 
says,  in  the  singular  autubingrapby  which  she  has  left 
of  herself.  Another  of  her  works  of  this  period  was 
JAjrai  court  <(  Irri  fiicUe  pour  Coraitem,  which  was 
published,  and  rapidly  ran  through  dvoor  alx  editions. 
The  "Quietiam"  Uught  in  these  writings  made  her 
many  enemies  among  the  priests.  In  July,  1686,  ac- 
companied liy  I^combe,  she  returned  lo  I^ris,  where 
persecution  and  tribulation  awaited  the  wanderers. 
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The  "Quietism"  of  Molinos  was  c 
pope  in  1687,  and  there  was  no  pea 
mysUcs  or  their  abettora  in  Paris.  In  168S  Hadame 
Guyon  was  abut  up  (chie6y  through  the  inatigation  of 
her  brother,  the  Bamabite  Lamothe,  who  bitterly  bated 
ber  doctrines)  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Paris, 
In  1689  Madame  de  Mainlenon  procured  her  release, 
and  she  soon  gathered  round  ber  a  circle  of  admiring 
and  devoted  friends,  among  whom  was  F^nelon,  who 
formiHi  an  allectlon  for  her  which  was  "stronger  than 
persecution  or  death."  A  storm  soon  arose;  Harlay, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  condemned  ber  writings,  and  other 
bisbopa  followed  b%  example.  The  outcry  became 
general.  Madame  Guyon  demanded  of  the  king, 
through  Hadame  de  Uaintenon,  a  dogmatical  e.iami- 
nation  of  her  writinga.  A  commission  was  appointed, 
conaisling  of  Bossuet,  FAnelon,  the  abbi  Tronaon,  and 
the  bishop  of  Chalona.  At  the  end  of  six  months  thirty 
articles  were  drawn  up  by  Boaanet,  sufficient,  as  he 
deemed,  to  prevent  the  mischief  likely  to  arise  Irom 
QuietUm,  which  were  signed  by  Hadame  Guyon,  nha 
submitted  at  Che  same  time  to  the  censure  which  Boa. 
suet  had  passed  on  berwrltlnga  in  the  preceding  April, 
yotwithstanding  this  submission,  she  was  subsequent- 
ly involved  in  the  persecutions  ofFinelon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai,  and  in  169G  was  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Tincennes,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Baatlle, 
enduring  the  harshest  treatment,  and  subjected  to  re- 
peated examinations.  In  1700  she  was  released,  when 
she  retired  to  Blois,  to  the  house  of  her  daughter,  where 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  quiet  and  re- 
pose, in  acta  of  love  and  charily,  and  in  writing  books. 
No  reproach  of  her  enemies  and  persecutors  ever  es- 
caped her  lips.  All  the  neighborhood  loved  her )  and 
I  h^r  bitterest  foea  admitted  tbat  all  the  charges  ever 
I  brought  against  her  moral  character  bad  been  false 
'  and  scandaloup.  Her  last  will  begins  as  follows ;  "  I 
protest  that  I  die  In  the  bith  of  the  Catholic,  apostoli- 
cal, Roman  Church ;  having  no  other  doctrines  than 
hers ;  believing  all  that  ahe  believes,  and  condemning, 
without  restriction,  all  that  she  condemns,"     She  died 

John  Wesley  sums  up,  in  bia  usual  clear  way.  the 
character  of  Madame  Gnyon's  religious  experience  as 
follows:  "The  grand  source  of  all  her  mistakes  was 
this— the  not  being  guided  by  the  written  word.  She 
did  not  take  the  Scriptures  for  the  rule  of  ber  actions ; 
at  most,  they  were  but  a  secondary  rule.  Inward  im- 
pressions, which  she  called  inspirations,  were  her  pri- 
mati'  rule.  The  written  word  was  not  a  lantern  to 
her  feet,  a  light  in  all  her  paths.  No ;  she  followed 
anotlier  light — the  outward  light  other  confessors,  and 
the  inward  light  of  her  own  sph-lt.  It  is  true,  aha 
wrote  many  volumes  upon  the  Scriptures.  But  she 
read  them  not  to  learn,  but  to  teach  ;  and  therein  waa 
hurried  on  by  the  rapid  stream  of  ber  overflowing  im- 
agiualion.  Hence  arose  that  capital  mistake  which 
runs  through  all  ber  writings,  that  God  never  does, 
never  csa  purify  a  soul  but  by  inward  and  outward 
sutTering.  Utterly  false!  Never  was  there  a  more 
purilied  Bonl  than  the  apostle  John.  And  which  of  the 
apoatlea  suffered  less— yea,  of  all  the  primillve  Chris- 
j  tians  ?  Therefbre,  all  that  she  says  on  this  head,  of 
'darkness,  desertion,  and  privation,*  and  the  like,  is 
I  fundamentally  wrong.  This  unscriptnral  notion  led 
I  her  into  the  unacriptural  practice  of  bringing  sufTering 
I  upon  heraelt~by  bodily  aasterities;  by  giving  away 
I  ber  estate  to  ungodly,  unthankful  relations;  by  not 
justifying  herself^  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  or  uncharitable;  and  by  that  unaccountable 
whim  (the  source  of  numberless  sufferings  which  did 
not  end  but  with  her  life),  the  going  to  Geneva  to  con- 
vert the  beretlca  Ui  the  Catliolic  faith.  And  yet  with 
all  this  dnsa,  bow  much  pure  gold  is  mixed !  So  did 
Giod  winkat  involuntary  ignorance.  What  a  depth  of 
religion  did  she  enjoy  \  of  the  mind  that  waa  In  Clirist 
Jesus  I     What  heights  of  righteousness,  and  peace. 
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and  J03-  in  the  Holy  Ghoat !  Hov  fe«  tncli  instftacea 
da  wo  find  of  exalted  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor, 
of  genuine  bamility;  of  invincible  meekneBS  ftnd  ud 
bounded  reaignation  [  So  th&t,  upon  the  whole,  1  know 
not  whether  wa  mny  not  acHTch  miny  cenlur 
another  Roman  vho  wu  aucb  a  pattern  of 
neu"  (Wealey.  World,  vii,  563, 6«3}.  S«e  abo  Cuny 
in  Mdhodist  Qmrterig  Aenfu.Jnly,  1S48, which  con- 
tiiPB  a  discriminating  eatimate  of  Upham'a  Lf/e  and 
BeligiaaiOpiaioiao/AfadatiteGi^<m(i\.'T[.tS^'iaiO, 
2  vdIi.  12dio).  Comp.  ChntHati  RtJiieie,  iii,  449 ;  xvi, 
61 ;  .^  ni«n«in  .SiUicoI  JirpMi/ory,  ir,  60S  (third  series) ; 
NtK  En^adtr,  \i,lS6.  J 

Madume  Guyon'a  principal  works  are,  Mm/ta  court 
Ulrk/adltpoarForaiKm  (Lyons,  l^Saai  1630;  of- 
ten reprinted ;  translated  into  Engliah,  London,  1703, 
12mo): — Le  Cimligut  dtt  Cantiqua  inttrprili  ulim  fe 
MM  mylijut  (Grenoble,  1685 ;  Lyon,  1688,  8»o)  :— 
La  lorrenlt  tpirilialt  (flrat  published  in  the  VpuMcakt 
^iritueU  de  .Vmi.  Gvgon  (Cologne,  1704,  12mo)  :—Lei 
iivra  dt  VA  aeifn  ei  du  Nouveau  TttUuaait,  Iraduilt  m 
/ranfoii  atte  dta  apticaiioat  ti  dti  rffitiiaiu  jw  re- 
gardful la  vie  mUriiure  (Cologne,  17l;(-]715,  20  toIi. 
Svo):~Jlefiieii  de  Foata  ifirituetlti  (Amst.  1689.  fl 
vola.  Bto)  : — Ctottiqua  tpiritueU,ouembL:mes  turC  amour 
dinit  (6  vais.y-.—Ditcourt  diritiex*  il  ijitriiurli  lur  di- 
vtrt  tujrU  qui  rrgardeai  la  vie  iiiliriairt  (Cologne,  1716  j 
Paria,  1730, 2  vola.  8vo>  ■.—Leltrei  ckriHennts  a  tpiride 
ellet  tar  ditm  mjfli  qui  rtgardait  la  vie  ialirieait,  ou 
tapril  dit  vrai  rhtiitianiime  (Cohigne,  I71T,  4  vola. 
8vo).  She  left  USS.  conluDing  her  Jaitificaliont,  and 
a  number  of  myalic  vene*.  The  Vit  de  .Vme.  Gui/on, 
icrilt  par  ellr-minie  (autobiography),  which  wae  pub- 
liahed  after  her  death,  ia  perhaps  not  whoUy  her  own 
work.  It  ia  yeneiaJly  thought  to  have  been  compiled 
iiy  Toiret  from  documenta  furniahed  by  her,  Gnt  to  the 
offitiai  ot  the  archbishop  ot  Parii.  Chiron,  and  after- 
wards to  the  bishop  of  Means,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ferences of  Isay.  The  book  appeared  iirst  at  Cologne 
in  17-ia  (3  vula.  ]2mo).  Poiret  aUo  pnhliahed  her 
whole  worka(AmsUrdam,  1713-22,80  vols.  8vo). 
beaides  the  works  above  cited.  Hei  _  ~  '  "  _ 
pBdif,  V,  426  sig, :  Iluefer,  Xottv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xxii, 
<J34  aq. ;  E<^iik  C^chpadia. 

Onyot,  Henri  Daniei,  a  Belgian  philanthroptat, 
waa  born  at  Trois- Fontaines  in  17S3.  He  studied  at 
Maestricht  and  in  the  University  of  Franekar,  then 
became  pailiir  of  the  Walloon  Church,  and  afterwards 
professor  oT  theology  at  Grfiningen.  After  tilling  the 
office  for  28  yeara,  he  was  deposed  by  the  king  of  Hol- 
land, Loui?  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  acme  unfounded 
accusation.  He  subsequently  devoted  all  his  time  to 
a  deaf  and  dumb  institutiaa  which  be  had  founded  in 
17D0.  The  first  idea  of  this  inalilntlon  had  entered  his 
mind  on  witnessing  a  lesson  of  the  abb6  de  TEpde,  at 
Paris,  in  I'Vi.  By  his  process  Gnyot  succeeded  in 
making  a  num'icr  of  his  pupils  talk.  After  the  nato- 
ration  of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  king  William  protected 
the  institution.  Guyot  died  Jan.  10, 1828.  See  Luloft, 
Gidentrede  np  ft.  D.  Gvyal  (Groningen,  1828,  Bvo); 
Hoefer,  Soue.Bi^.  Ginerale,  sxii.  950. 

OuTse.  ioav,  D.D.,  an  Engikh  Independent  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Hertrord  in  1680.  He  entered  the 
ministry  at  the  age  of  twenty  aa  aaajstant  to  Mr.  Ha- 
worth,  «ho  soon  after  dying,  Mr.  Guyae  was  choaen  to 
succeed  iiim  aa  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hertford.  In 
1733  he  accepted  an  inviuiion  to  remove  to  Lon- 
don as  aucccs^or  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Clarke.  Here 
hia  sphere  of  uacfulnesa  was  enlarged,  and  his  worth 
became  widely  known  aa  a  schtJar,  Christian,  and  di- 
vine. He  puhlislicd  many  sermons,  but  hia  great  work 
la  hia  Practical  EijXMlor,  or  Paraphriut  m  the  Ne<n 
TafamerU  (Lond.  1739-62, 3  vols.  4ta),  which  has  been 
several  times  reprinted.  He  died  November  23, 1761, 
Among  hia  other  writings  are  Jttut  ChritI  God-Man 
(Und.  1719,  evo)  ■.—Tnaliie  on  lie  Holg  Spirit  (new  1 
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ed.  Lond.  1840, 8vo)  ■.—Practitai  Semoni  (Lond.  ITtft, 
8va  '.—The  Striplure  XolioH  ofPrtaclmg  Ckriit  (L«ad. 
17aO,eTo):— ro«HA'l«onitor(UQd.l759,4lLBd,).  Sm 
Bogue  and  Bennet,  lliit.  o/DitiaUert,  ii,  618 :  Allibooa, 
Z>icl.  qf  Author;  i,  761 ;  Darling,  Cydop.  BOl.  i,  1357. 

OjnulBslQin  (yv/tvaaioi',  A.  V.  "  place  of  axar- 
ciae"),  ■  large  unrooM  building  for  the  porpoa*  at 
athletic  exerciaea,  coo^ating  unully  of  dififereot  com- 
putments.  or  a  >at  of  separate  huildinga  coDJobked, 
each  of  which  was  set  apart  to  aome  apecial  apoit,  ■• 
the  ^AitrwCenoB  for  playing  at  ball,  the  Fediatra  for 
wresUing  and  tbe  exerciaea  of  the  pancmtitun,  etc 
(Smith,  ZMct.o/'CJaw.  Aott;n(iet,a.v.).  This  was  al> 
moat  eicluaivaly  ■  Greek  inatitatkin,  and  tlxire  ■•■ 
hardly  ■  Greek  town  of  any  lice  that  bad  not  its  grnt- 
naaium.  To  the  Jaws  it  waa  unknown  until  the  Het 
leniting  party  introducsd  it  in  the  age  of  the  Mace*- 
baea(lHacc.l,14).  Jaaon, the Helleniaing bigti-i« iKt, 
caused  one  to  be  erected  at  Jemaalem  (2  Mace,  ir, 
U  aq.).  This  innovaLon  was  viewed  with  much  dia- 
pleaante  by  tbe  strict  party  among  the  Jewa.  W'heth- 
er  Herod  the  Great,  when  he  introduced  the  Ibea- 
tie  and  amphitheatre,  reatored  Ihe  gyoiDafiDm,  doci 
nut  appear,  but  Ihe  prababilily  ia  that  be  >did  (la- 
aephna,  Ant.  xv,  S.  1 ;  compare  War,  i,  !1,  1 1).  8m 
QiMia. 

a7iniIOSOpIllata(rv;awo^aTai),  an  ancient  aect 

of  Hindoo  philoaophers,  who  distinguished  thenuelvca 

outwardly  from  otbere  by  discarding  all  clothing.  Tbe; 

were  believers  in  metempsychoaia,  and  often  aougbt  ta 

facilitate  their  transmigration  bj  committing  suicide — 

generally  burning  tbemaelvea  alive.     They  placed  the 

height  of  wisdom  in  contemplation  andaacetic  pmctioea 

lortlfy  carnal  inatincts.    They  inculcated  utter  £s- 

id  of  temporal  advantages.     Thia  aect  fnmlahed 

a  long  time  counsellora  to  the  kings,  and  stood  in 

high  conaideration.    They  were  divided  into  two  claaa- 

'.  the  Brachmans  and  Garmans,  or  Samaneans.    Cal- 

10S,  in  the  time  of  A1e]under  the  Great,  belonged  U 

lis  aect.     See  Fakirs,  aa  also  Cicero.  TWc.  Qjatil.  t, 

27;  Plutarch.  Fif.^feTOHJ.c.  65  J  Arrian, /nfion,  id; 

lintua  Cnrtlua,  viii,  cap.iv ;  Strabo,  §  713-719. 

GypHiee,  aypseyOiOr  aipsiesCa  cnrnipllixa 
at  £^fptiayu\  the  Engliah  name  of  a  singular  vag»- 
hond  race  of  people,  with  a  language  and  laws  or  coi- 
toma  peculiar  to  tbemaelvea,  found  thioophont  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  in  p«ta  of  Asia.  Africai,  and 
America,  and  everywhere  noted  for  their  aversian  to 
the  habits  of  settled  life,  and  for  tbe  practice  ofdenp- 
tricka  and  thieving.  They  hear  different  luuDra 
fferent  countries.  In  France  they  are  called  Bt- 
Kfmau  (because  they  flrat  came  thither  from  Bohe- 
mia, or  from  bOem,  an  old  French  word  meaning  sor- 
cerer, becauae  of  tbeir  practlaing  on  the  crednitty  of 
the  vulgar);  in  Spain,  Gilamit  or  Zineali;  in  Geima. 

-,  Zigtuaer;  in  Italy,  Zingarii  in  llolland.  Urjit- 

n  (heathens) ;  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Tarian; 

Sclavic  countriea,  TBgam;  in  Hungary,  Cugaiijii; 
in  Turkey,  TthntgealeT;  in  Persia,  Siiech;  in  Arabia, 
\mi,  etc.  Variona  nicknames  are  aim  applied  to 
.  as  Cagou^r  and  Gaeax  in  France  ;  Ziek-Ga^B- 
(wandering  rogues)  in  Germanv,  and  Tinilcrt  in  Seal- 
'  '  They  call  themselves  ^"m  (men  or  hnsbanda; 
comp.  Coptic  Arm).  Cola  (black),  or  Sinle  (from  Indj 
■  ince  Zineali.  or  black  men  from  Ind). 

Origin  and  ^iibiiy.— In  the  absence  of  soy  histwi- 
cal  records  of  their  migrations,  their  original  conntCT' 
and  tbe  causes  which  drave  them  Ihenca  to  scatter 
10  widely  over  the  earth  have  been  tbe  subject  of 
ipeculalion  among  the  learned,  and  various  theotiaa 
iBve  been  proposed  aa  aolutiona  of  the  mystery'  of 
their  ori^n  and  history.  Some  writers  have  cnciMct- 
ed  them  with  the  'Sijiirvoi,  mentioned  by  Herodotna 
(v,  9)  as  ■  people  of  Median  extraction  dwelling  be- 
yond the  Lower  Danube,  and  tbe  Siyivrot,  described 
by  Strabo  (§  624)  aa  living  near  Mount  Caucasnf,  sad 
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pnictisiag  Persbn  eiutanu.  Otiien  have  referred 
them  Timoiuly  to  TarMiy,  Nulib,  HeiopaUmu,  As- 
syria, Ethiopia,' Morocco,  etc. ;  but  tha  accoanC  which 
tba  Gjpsies,  at  their  appeanace  !a  Western  EunpSi 
gave  of  thaniMlves,  c!«inn:ii  "  Little  Egypt"  aa  the 
oriijioal  home  of  tb«  roca,  trbence  they  ware  driven  in 
conaequanoe  of  the  Moslem  conqueste.  According  to 
one  version  of  the  itory,  pope  Martin  V  imposed  on 
thein,  ai  a  penanca  (or  their  renunciation  of  the  true 
faitb,  a  Ufa  of  wandoring  and  an  inhibition  of  the 
U33  of  a  bed  for  seven  yeare;  according  to  another 
version,  God  himielfhad  doomed  thum  to  Uiis  vagt- 
bond  life  bacAuse  their  forefithera  had  refused  hospi- 
tality to  JoHph  and  Mary  wbeti  tbay  took  refuge  in 
^ypt  with  the  infant  Saviour— "  a  notion  which  haii, 
curiously  anouirh,  been  partly  revived  in  our  own  day 
by  Koberts,  iiith  this  difference  only,  thut  he  proves 
them,  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  anii 
Eiakiel,  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egj-p- 
tliiDS,  and  their  wunderinga  to  be  the  predicted  pun- 
ishment of  the  Tarioiu  iniquities  of  their  forefathers" 
(ChimbeTf).  Vfa  owe  to  the  once -prevalent  belief 
that  Ibcy  were  from  Egypt  the  orii^n  of  the  English 
term  Gypsies  and  the  Spanish  Gitanos.  The  results 
of  tha  investij^tions  made  within  the  lost  hundred 
years  In  the  fields  of  comparative  philology  and  eth- 
nology prove  beyond  reasonable  grounds  of  doubt  tlLot 
the  theories  above  named  are  erroneoos,  and  that  we 
must  look  to  India,  "tha  nursing  home  of  nations" 
ileOui  g-:tHam  n»m'i),  as  also  the  fatherland  of  tha 
Gypsies.  It  is  now  the  almost,  if  not  entirely  univer- 
sally  received  opinion  that  they  came  to  Europe  from 
Ilindiutan,  either  Impelled  liy  the  rai-agea  of  Tamer- 
lane, or,  more  probably,  at  an  earlier  data,  in  quest  of 
fresh  flelds  for  the  enjoyment  of  theh'  rsRabond  life, 
and  the  enercise  of  their  propensity  for  theft  end  de- 
ception. This  view  of  their  origin  rests  upon  their 
physiological  affinities  with  Astatic  types  of  men,  as 
'veil  as  on  the  striking  resemblances  lietwean  the 
Gypsy  language  and  Hindustinee,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  to  those  of  many  rov- 
ing tribes  of  India,  especially  of  the  Nuts  or  Baiegurs, 
who  are  styled  the  Gypsies  of  India,  and  are  counter- 
parts of  those  in  Europe,  both  in  other  respects  and 
also  in  having  no  peculiar  religion,  since  they  have 
never  adopted  the  wonhip  of  Brahma.  The  Nuts  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  an  aboriginal  race,  prior  even 
to  the  Hindus.  Another  tliBorj-,  which  seeks  to  rec- 
oncile the  GvpsystHtament  of  an  Egyptian  origin  with 
the  clear  evidences  of  a  Uindii  one',  would  lind  their 
ancestors  in  tha  mixed  multitude  that  went  out  from 
Egypt  with  Moses  (see  Exod.  xii,  3N;  Kumb.  xi,  4; 
lieh.  xlii,  3),  and  who,  according  to  this  view,  pasaeU 
onward  to  liidi;i  and  settled  there,  and  IVom  tlieir  de- 
■cendants,  sulisequentiy.  bands  of  Gj-psies  migrated  to 
Europe,  proliably  at  different  times  and  by  different 

The  earliest  supposed  reference  to  Gypsies  in  Euro- 
peon  literature  is  contained  in  a  German  paraphrase 
of  Genesis,  written  about  A.D.  1122  by  an  Austrian 
monk,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "Ishmaalitea  and 
braiiers,  who  go  peddling  through  the  wide  world, 
having  neither  house  nor  liomB,  cheating  people  with 
their  tricks,  and  deceiving  mankind,  but  not  openly," 
In  tha  early  part  of  the  151h  century  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Hungary-  and  Wallachia,  and  be- 
gan to  spread  over  Western  Europe  in  considerable 
numbers;  One  of  their  bands,  which  appeared  at  Basle 
in  Wi%  numbered,  according  to  the  old  Swiss  histo- 
rian Slumpf,  14,000.  They  were  nnder  a  kind  of  feu- 
dal leadership  of  ao-ealled  dukes,  knights,  etc.,  and, 
tailing  the  story  of  their  expulsion  from  Egypt  and 
penal  pilgrimage,  sought  to  excite  sympathy.  At 
first  they  were  well  received  si  Christian  pilgrims  per- 
(brming  their  allotted  penance ;  but  the  deception  was 
soon  found  out,  and  tboir  thefts  and  imposiUons  on  the 
cradallty  of  the  people  soon  caused  tham  to  be  regwd- 
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ed  as  naisances  and  pests  Vt  society.  Very  stringent, 
even  baiharonely  cruel  laws  were  enacted,  and  in 
most  places  enforced  against  them,  without,  ho wevei\ 
extirpating  them,  or  seriously  diminishing  their  num. 
hers.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  centurj-  more  hu- 
mane views  in  regard  to  them  obtained,  and  measures 
were  employed  to  improve  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition with  some  degree  of  snccess.  A  society  fbr 
their  improvement  was  formed  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, in  1832,  by  the  Kov.  George  Crtibbe,  and  s  school 
has  been  established  at  Famham,  in  Dorsetshire,  "in 
which  Gypsy  children  are  Instmcted  in  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture,  where  they  are  at  the  tame  time  trained 
for  service  and  taught  various  trades,''  The  number 
of  them  who  adopt  more  eettled  modes  of  life  is  in- 
creasing, according  to  Simeon,  who  further  states  that 
Gypsies  have  been  found  occupying  honorable  and  ro- 
sponsibla  positions  in  public  as  well  as  private  life, 
and  reckons  the  celebrated  John  Bunyan  among  Gyp- 
sies. Grellman  estimated  the  number  of  Gj'paies  in 
Europe  at  700,000  to  800,000.  Slmson  (p.  403)  con- 
siders that  estimate  tn  too  low,  and  thinks  there  are 
at  least  4,000,000  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Gyp- 
sies, ss  a  race,  have  no  religion,  and,  indeed,  arc  usu- 
ally described  as  deetitate  of  religious  sentiments  or 
ideas,  their  languoge  containing  no  word  signifying 
God,  soul,  or  immortality.  But  the  sacrilice  of  horses, 
which,  Simson  asserts,  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Gypsy  marriage  ceremonies,  and  is  still  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  valid  divorce  ceramony,  not  only  in- 
volves a  religious  idea,  butpresents  a  coincidence  with 
Hi ndCl  mythological  conceptions.  SeeGAMOKS.  They 
have,  for  policy's  sake,  often  conformed,  so  fur  as  nec- 
essary, to  the  religion  of  the  country  In  which  they 
roved,  hut  Velasquez  says  sarcsetically,  "The  Gyp- 
sies' church  was  built  of  lard,  and  the  dogs  ate  it." 
In  regard  to  their  morals,  little  that  is  commendatory 
can  be  said.  They  are  descrilicd  as  squalid,  thievish, 
treacherous,  and  revengeful,  and  their  most  strongly- 
marked  virtue,  viz.  a  strict  regard  for  the  corporeal 
chastity  (India)  of  their  women,  is  sadly  disfigured  by 
tite  permission  allowed  them  to  employ  the  grossest 
licentiousness  in  manner  merely  in  OTder  to  allure 
otben  to  vice  for  the  sake  of  gain  as  procuresses. 
Some  of  them  show  great  apli'uda  for  music,  and  tha 
choirs  of  Moscow  owe  their  chief  excellence  to  them, 
and  among  the  Hungarian  Gypsies  are  found  the  moat 
celebrated  violinists  of  that  country.  They  furnish  a 
field  for  the  display  of  tlie  religious  activities  of  this 
age,  full  of  difGcnItifs,  yet  proTOCStive  of  effort,  and 
Christians  should  zealously  labor  and  pray  for  the  con- 
version of  this  race,  assured  that  its  evangeliiaUon 
and  consequent  moral  and  material  elevation  will  ba 
ono  of  the  grandest  of  Uie  victories  of  the  Gospel  over 
degradation  and  sin  promised  to  tba  Church  of  fluisl 

Language  and  Vernon. — Tba  Gypsies  call  their  lan- 
guage Kommany,  and  modem  philological  reaaarch- 
es  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  Sanscrit  family.  It  has 
doubtless  received  additions  and  modiflcations  fTom 
the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  the  race  has 
sojoamed,  yet  it  is  still  so  nearly  the  same  with  mod- 
am  liind^stanee  that  s  Gypsy  can  readily  understand 
a  person  speaking  in  that  dialect — a  fact  which  tends 
to  verify  the  statements  made  as  to  the  zealous  care 
with  which  the  Gyprfes  have  cherished  their  ancestral 
tongue.  Mr.  George  Borrow,  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  their  language  and  life,  translated  tbs 
'iile  of  the  Kaw  Testament  into  the  Spanish  dialect 


nany. 


idin  ' 


«cop. 


ias  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  the  translation  of  which, 
as  far  as  the  elghtb  chapter,  bo  had  been  aaaisted  by 
Gyp^es.  This  version  was  foand  to  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  GiUnos,  and  copies  were  eageriy 
sout;ht  after  by  them,  not,  Mr,  Burrow  think^  bscaaso 
of  the  truths  it  contained,  but  from  a  desire  to  ssa  and 
road  tbcir  broken  Jargon  in  print,    Heremarfcs:  "Tha 
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only  iFonls  ot  useDt  I  ever  obtAinsd,  (md  that  ratbcr 
of  a  negative  kind,  arara  the  following  ttom  the  mi 
of  a  woman:  'Brother,  yon  tell  us  atnoge  thti  _ 
Uwagh  pcrbapa  you  do  not  lie ;  a  month  aiace  I  would 
•oooer  have  believed  these  lalea  than  that  tbis  day 
ibOQld  M»  one  who  coald  write  RoRlmany.'  "  TL 
following  ipecimen  of  the  vsTBioa  i>  from  Baester 
Siifa  ofeetn/  land,  p.  Ill— Loke  i-i,  27-29 ;  "  W  Tami 
penelu  a  sangue  WH  to  jDnaUis;  Camelad  ijiresdaii 
manuces,  queretad  mutos  k  jUDOS  »■  camelan  langna 
choro.  ^  Majarad  i  junoa  toa  zermiaelau  i  ungne, 
J  manguelad  k  Debil  por  jnnos  «ob  araqaenilan  aan- 
gue  choro  \  St  Y  &  6  aoa  cur&fe  tacoe  andru  yequa 
mejilla,  dinle  tambieo  a  aver.  Y  i  6  los  nicobel&n 
tDcue  o  uchaida,  ns  fi  impidai  lligaerar 
furi."  For  farther  infonnation  on  ths  Gypriea  and 
their  langnago,  ma  the  following  worka:  Feysaonel, 
Otntrvatioat  kiitoriijufi  ft  gingmplaqaa  lur  la  ptupla 
barhatet  ipd  ont  hiMli  ia  bordt  da  DaiaJtt  et  d\t  PfmU 
ikrin  (Paris,  1765,  *to)  I  Vny,  Aimiirt  rrgvM  Hmga- 
ria  ad  annum  Chr.  MDLXIV  dtducti  (Vienna,  17M- 
TO,  6  pU.  fol.)  \  GrellmBn,  UiitorUda  Veriuch  iibtr  dit 
Zigemtr  (Zd  ed.  Gotttngen,  1787 ;  Engliab  tmnslallon 
by  Koper,  Lond.  1787,  4to) ;  Biuhoff,  Druldi-ZigtiaKr- 
ueha  IVOrttrbuch  (IlmenaD,  18!7};  Kogalmichan,  Et- 
qauie  lur  tiuloire,  (a  Maurt  tt  la  la/ifat  da  dgaitts 
(Berlin,  1631);  Predari,  Origin  e  mc^Ude  da  Ziagai ' 
(Milan,  ISJl) :  I'oU,  IHtZistuaerinEuropairKlAm 
(Hallo,  1844-45,  2  volt.  Bvo— "the  moat  wonderfully 
thorough  and  eihauativo  book  ever  written  on  the 
■nbjact  of  the  Gypeiaa  and  their  langnage");  Von 
Ktittei,  ErAnograpiit  and ffachkillicht  jioliteH  Qbrri'ir 
Zigtumr  (Konigsberg,  1843);  BatailUrd.  Do  Fappori- 
li(m  tidtla  ditperiion  da  BoUmiau  ts  Earopg  (in  GEh 
ToL  of  the  Ribtiothigm  dt  [teoit  de  Ciaitrrt,  1H4; 
Behtlingk,  Die  Sprache  da-  Zigtmtr  in  Ruabnid  (SI. 
Petersburg,  1652):  Borrow,  The  ZiiKoH  (London  and 
K.  York) ;  Bagslei's  Bible  nf  every  Laid  (Lond.  u.  d.), 
p.  111-13;  Simson,  A  HiitBTy  of  Vie  Gtpiia  (N.  York 
and  Lond.  1866,  I2mo) ;  Koberts,  Ggptiet,  Uieir  Origin, 
Coalimiimct,  etc.  (Lond.  8vn);  Brand,  Popular  Antij- 
nititt  (Land.  1842,  3  vola.  post  8vo),iii,  45-63;  Thos. 
Browne,  Werki  (London,  1853,  Bohn's  ed.),  ii,  204-6; 
Chambers,  Cyclopirdia,  s.  v.;  JVeio  Americm  Cgdopa- 
rfia,  Tiii,  612  »q.    (J.W.U.) 

OyrovSgl,  tDoixI^riii;  mnnit,  Tbe  monasticlim  of 
Occidental  Europe  at  an  early  period  took  the  fbrm  of 
common  ti/t  la  monasteries,  Aacetics  and  harmlts  were 
gradaally  obliged  to  connect  thaniMlves  with  their 
brethren  settled  in  convents.  Many  of  them,  howev- 
er, nnwiUinK  to  submit  to  conventional  diacipline,  trav- 
elled ftom  place  to  place,  from  convent  to  convent,  (him 
abbey  to  abbey,  being  entertained  a  lew  days  at  each 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  general  rule  of  hospitality 
in  viKor  in  all  convent*,  but  evading  all  propositions 
tending  to  render  their  stay  a  permanent  one.  When 
they  had  gone  over  their  whole  circuit  thsv  began  it 
anew,  and  from  thia  habit  received  the  nam's  of  Gfr^ 
eagi.  Isidore  of  Seville  gave  this  name  also  to  tbe  Cir- 
aaud!i/ma  (q.  v.).  These  wandering  monks  wen  the 
pesli  of  the  convents,  JntrodacinggossipandviFo  wher- 
ever they  went.  Vainly  did  Augustino,in£ia  C^)e«^o- 
nodbrum,  c.  28,  and  Cassian,  Coilalia  18,  declare  them- 

dict  wrote  his  rules  eipresaly  (cap.  i)  in  view  of  the 
Sarabailaa  and  Oyrovagi,  whom  be  seems  to  have  been 
tha  Brat  to  mention  by  that  name  in  writing.  Colum- 
banua  and  Isidore  arSeville(Z)e 'cc/.i.o^«M,lib.U,c. 
15},  in  tbe  7th  centurr,  also  censured  the  degeneracy 
ofmonachiim;  but  It  required  tbe  rule  of  Benedict,  in 
the  8lh  century,  and  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne,  Loub  , 
the  Fioun,  and  Benedict  of  Aniaue,  to  bind  the  Wealem  | 
monks  flrmly  to  tegular  conventional  life,  thus  putting  I 
an  er.dtolho  race  of  homeless,  wandering  monk?.  The  ' 
later  aejiditanl  orders  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  repro- 
diiTti>-.n  of  them.  The  name  Gj/nmigi  has  also  been 
applied  10  unsettled,  travelling  mambeti  of  the  Roman 


XHUot^  CsARLEB,  D.D.,*  an  eminent  icholar  and 
minister  of  the  Methtklist  Episcopal  Chutrb,  wu  bc«c 
May  16,  1792,  at  Glenconway,  Conoty  Donegal,  Ire. 
laud.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  iwii. 
nary  achoola  of  the  neighborhood,  but  he  soon  weM 
beyond  their  range  in  private  atudy.  He  was  Ixoiigbl 
to  a  religions  life  under  tba  ministry  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Maileton  in  1811,  and  soon  after  turned  his  itudies  to- 
wards preparation  for  the  minlitiy.  He  waa  Ucenaed 
about  1813  aa  a  local  preacher,  and  taught  school  una 
1816,  when,  with  his  widowed  mother  and  ber  eight 
other  children,  he  sailed  for  America.  Scltling  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  he  devoted  himHrlf  to  farm 
labor  and  teaching  school,  preaching  meanwhile  al- 
most every  Sunday.  Id  1818  he  was  received  on  trial 
into  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was  appointed  fint  to 
Zanesyille  Circuit;  then,  in  1819,  to  Duck  Creek  Cir- 
cuit ;  in  1820  ha  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed 
to  Erio  Circnit,  and  in  1B21  to  Mahoning  Circoit ;  dur- 
ing part  of  the  next  year  he  waa  missionaiy  t«  the 
H'vandolCe  Indians.  From  1829  to  1827  he  was  p»- 
Fiding  elder  of  the  Ohio  district;  1827-31,  pivfevorof 
bnjru.gas  in  Hadisou  College,  Pa. ;  1831-2,  p»f  Ur  it 
Pittsburg;  1883-6,  editor  of  tbe  PittAurg  Cm/am 
JoVTial;  18B6-4S,  editor  of  the  Walern  CkHjAioM  Ad. 
mcale.  Tha  next  four  years  wero  spent  in  tbe  regular 
work  of  the  mloiEtri' ;  and  fnwa  IBS!  to  1806  he  waa 
again  editor  of  the  ITuAnt  Ctrufim  A  dcocate.  In 
1857  he  became  profesfor,  and  in  1858  preeidcnl  of  tbe 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  ;  and  also  edited  the  Cm- 
Iral  Ciriitian  Advocate,  publithed  at  St.  Lonis  frooi 
1860  to  1861.  He  was  nine  liniea  a  delegate  to  tbe 
General  Conference.  After  a  long  pareer  of  arduoo) 
and  successful  labor,  be  died  at  Mount  Pleasant.  loaa. 
Jan.  0,1869.  "In  every  department  of  lal«r  Dr.  El- 
liott waa  an  untiring  worker;  work  waa  his  elcmuit. 
Naturally  blessed  with  a  vigorous  ronetltntion  and  i 
cheerful  Dow  of  ifurits,  he  never  felt  labor  a  butden. 
In  bis  buciest  hours  he  was  light  of  heart,  and  often 
playful  as  a  child.  Here  elegance  waa  uever  hii 
atudy,  either  aa  to  mind  or  manners;  but.  while  tbe 
learned  bund  in  him  a  msster  and  the  child  a  ccni- 
panion,  tbe  most  fastidious  felt  at  home  with  bim  ai  a 
gentleman.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him."  His 
schoUrship  was  not  only  varied,  but  accurate,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  theology  uf  the  Bdibui 
Catholic  Church  ha  was  not  exceeded  by  any  theolo- 
gian of  his  time.  The  marvel  ia  that,  amid  hla  incn- 
ESnt  labora  as  preacher,  editor,  etc.,  be  found  lime  liir 
so  much  atudy  and  suthonbip.  His  writings  include 
.411  Euan  on  Ihe  Sidijedi  and  tfodet  of  Haptiim  (18M, 
12mo);— >B  Eaas  on  lie  yalaffllie  S<,ui(183S,  I2aio>-. 
—ladiim  BwniBwcmeei,  principutlg  n/  ikt  Wfmdum 
A'a(wii(lSS5,16mo):— iMi'Motfoni/ A/man  CorAoftiiB 
(N.  Y.  1841,  B  voli-.  8vo ;  London,  J85I,  royal  8vo)  :— 
Life  BfBiihop  a<ierft  (1844,  I2mo) :— ^Ae  Sinfa^ta 
of  American  Slavrry  Qmo,  i  \6lt.  12mo)  :—TIk  GrtH 
Seeation  (a  history  of  tbe  division  oF  the  Uetbodtrt 
Episcopal  Church  in  1844  on  account  of  sUverv  ;  N.  T. 
1862,  royal  8vo)  -.—lU  BiUeand  Slacery  (1B67',  12mo) t 
Soulli-weiiem  Melhodim,  a  Uulvry  of  tie  Ilrtlaiitt 
EpiKopal  Ciurck  in  Mittourifroa  JS44  lo  1864  (ISfi^ 
12mo).  He  alao  left  ready  for  the  prcEs  an  elabcrate 
work  on  PoU/ical  Boaianiijn,  which,  it  is  to  >«  hoped, 
will  be  published.  The  Iklimaliim  if  Soman  CalieS- 
ciim  is  unrivalled  in  English  litcmtntc  as  >  atorrbou!* 
'  '  ts  and  arguments ;  it  Is  drawn  from  crigiaal 
IS,  and  ia  worked  out  with  great  ore  and  aoca- 
The  Englich  edition  ia  provided  with  a  roptoai 
index,— Sfalc*  by  the  Rev.L.M.  Vernon;  Iritk  Bum- 
geM,  April,  1869. 
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Bodeavor,  CHRISTIAN,  Movwikit  u  ■  genml ,  ilom,  iSe  (lr.1  of  which  »««  helrt  Jnn»  s,  isss,  In  tbs 
daipulion  rf  .  r™nt  effort  to  proDM.  P!~>"1  «"J   Z"^rt^°ML'Xh'"'»b.l«r.\«r»«"e  o^ 
social  religious  izpenence  uid  acbrirr.     The  fuUair-    which  w«n  noL  iheu  kuuHii  in  ibe  coiircrancs 
ing  pledg*  ia  laken  by  ill  its  nKmbtra:  The  proKraninH)  eoodnled  or_dl_friiMlona  lu  the  ttttt- 

(M  Him  thai  I  mil  •(nee  la  do  kAowkt  Hi  kwmM  We  to  i  \i^',^  ..  ^j  p(  sdj„,',eB  in  UiB  eveiilue  by  Rev  C  A. 

rMwn  trhieh  I  mn  BnarieJUioiHljF  in«r  (n  mil  Savmir ;  .1,.  k^LbIv  Iu  tbarn  B  sortttiM  were4Sl  memben  Ilia 
li/i.  /irtlfmdKwr  W  iMd  a  CMItan  lifl.  I'he  ^iW^nMnl  wn^r^««  w«  held  <n  Ihe  ■ame  ciiT 

fe  b>  pr»mt  at,<mH>,l>dt  Kmt  part,  wW./rom .Avinir,    ond  P.  ti     A  ™ BraWh OTeMhe  ii™«d&«nr  ™ 

me  Lord  and  iluin-.  V  o*«J*f  ">?  "'7™'/™  (i^  reu.irt  Hij«  B  me  oruanlied  In  1S91,  !1  Ip  l«ffl,aiid  K 
l^"^TZJ^mrVT^^,^;l^kY.^i  '  '"""  ''™'  ""^  ™0"ft^"f  ISM.  "''""Iig  ■"£«  an  In- 
fo my  iiome  iK  (ft.  roll «»,  1  ,^g  year  before.    Seveuleaii  nf  iWo  mrlellei  were  foand 

I.  Or^ia  and  ProrptM In  the  winl'r  oT  1880-81,'  In  Mnlnn,  II  lu  MawachnKlta,  41  In  nil  New  England ; 

a  TtTisal  viaiteil  the  Willialon  Cougregationil  Cliureh,  "''I'"  "' "[?  ""'"  '*•  * J'"S. '",  ''''"  ^T™"''  'TJI"' 
of  PorUand,  Ue.,  in  the  progreM  of  wbieh  mioy  per-  Sdln  Ihe  Xrc-.n^.tlljufll  C^u4l?^f''cSklSI;ai 
tarn,  eaped«lly  j-oulh,  were  happily  mnverled  umkr  Cat.  At  ihia  cnnrenilon  ibe  c|iiertions  which  have  allies 
the  miuiitrations  tif  the  paator,  Iha  Rev.  ('niucia  E. ' '«S'"»»2 '■'""'•[."J"  ^'«';»"''''»"^i*'« ■"•"■■' """alnM 
CUrk.  D.D.,  .ho,  Wgelher  Vilh  hia  devoted  -ife,  had  S^';?;?^ihJ!;;,*y;i-,u'^r.iini'i;[efp'.!^lenia^^^ 
fot  aeveral  yeare  been  particularly  earneiC  in  aimilar  Ioc'hS  fnnn  nriona  aiaiea  where  nny  fodellea  etiated. 
work  in  the  coDgrecaliou  and  eommunitv..  Out  of  tliii '     Alef  thia  cun«nU.Bi  the  aiicietj  held  011  Ibe  e*eu  tenor 

ture  of  pledge  ami  ironaiiiution  to  the  aliore  effect  in  convened  In  Kirk  8ti»«t.€hurcli,  Lowell,  the  cborch  of 
lh«  paraonage  uf  that  church  by  f>7  voung  penwna  u  »hlcb  Rev.  C.  A-  Dkklurau  hiul  beciOM  paitnr.  Ttala 
fifiiiTB  niomhsn  aiirl  R  nilwn  ••  ■niv'latni-  In  ihii  ihs  ""a  n  twD  dan'  Htaiiiii,  and  Will  a  l.irse.  enthnalnallc 
active  memoerB,ann  o  oiuera  aa  aasocniw,  10  inia  ine  „^,i„g  ,|,„„„i,  „nij,  igg  deleealci  frnin  onl  of  ibeetty 
name  of  "  The  V\  illialon  luung  I'eoplea  Society  of  |  ^era  lu  nlleudaucB.  The  lecretaiy  leiwried  thai  the  a^ 
Christinn  ICndeavor"  wag  given,  and  the  object  and  rleif  had  nearly  trebled  dnrlng  the  paat  fear,  luvlog 
melboil.  Uid  down  ivere  aubatamially  'ho«  cinbo,lie.l  ;«"■"'■ '"'«"*1?'''^«'>''«^^ 

,,.  the  later  coualim.iou  and  by.la«/or  .he  .nccce.ling  '  ,sJ,^^"SirK?£:  .ni,^i;;S^:::S'et;r.K  S  "r'oS 
movement,  the  eailter  eiagea  of  which  we  give  ni<.«ly  tircUard  Bearb,  He^  and  was  1^  br  tbe  liirgeai  and  moat 
■D  Ibe  Unguage  of  A  Shni-t  lliiiory  of  the  cause,  pub-    luipi.tianl  lioldnptothBl  lima. 

1.  Earlu  Spi-nid.— The  ttrt  knowledge  of  thla  eiparl-  1  The  Idea  of  recnring  n  jnneral  atcretaiy.  who  Fhniild  giva 

llahed  In  a  rellijlima  paper  of  Boaton,  In  Aniuit,  iSSI,  raised  10  pay.  In  part,  his  aalnry,  ami,  perhaps  mole  Im- 

cnililad.  "How UneCharchCanafurltaTouiig People. "  porlant  than  all,  ibe  "United  Socleiy  of  Chrlallau  En- 

Tbia,  and  othera  which  followed  It.  at  once  bmugbt  lel- '  dc avor "  waa  fonnded  and  Incorporalrd  uuder  Ihslawaof 

(era  fraEa  paalora  and  Chrliiinii  woikera  In  alt  parts  of  Maine.    At  thla  conventlnn  Hr.  Van  Patten  was  choaen 

the  eoDDiry.    Fin-i  Ibey  came  FlnplT,  then  In  pair*,  aiid  preridentln  pliiceof  Mr.  Peiinell,who  bad  served  ihe  eo- 

then  In  scores,  almost  everyday,  and  they  have  kept  coni-  clely  so  falihnilly  and  acceptably  for  three  yeiin  past. 

Ing  inconstniilly  iDcreiiBlnE  iiDintHnever  since.    One  at  1'i.e  society  had  now  grown  tn  SU  awlciles,  nlth  It,sra 

the  flrat  pulurs  to  li.trodiice  ihia  system  of  CbiHrthin  memlien  In  nil  putsot  IhaeoBDlry.    Tbey  bad  bei;nn  to 

DDrtnra  among  hla  ynnug  uennle  wna  Rev.  C.  A.  DIckIn-  he  reported  In  fucaign  Undf,alao.audnewscamaof  donr- 

aon,  iben  pastor  of  the  ttecoud  Parish  ChnrcbofPorUaud,  iahlni;  Cbrlaiian  KndMvnr  socle)  lea  In  Foocl.uw.  Bouo- 

iiow  paator  of  Berkeley  Temple,  Uoalno;  and  no  >.iiall  Inlii.aDdoiberRirelgn  land*.    Fmm  Ihli' convention  tha 

cbars  of  Ihe  sacceM  of  the  movement  baa  been  due  ever  work  received  a  marvellaaa  Inpuli-e,  and  •vsrywhere  the 

rl.ica  lo  hla  wladom  and  ca.insel.    The  second  oocleiy,  ,  ehnrches  begin  In  eatalillth  soc^etle*. 

however.waseftabllthedlnNewburyport.Naas.,  byUev.  II r.  Geo.  M.  Ward,  ol  Lowell,  trie  chosen  secrelary.and 

C.  P.  Mills,  In  the  aame  year  that  tbalnovemenlDTiglnat-  Mr.  Wn>.  Shaw,  oT  Botinn,  lieronu.  Ibe  treatnrer  of  ib« 

-'-   -'■■' >■ ■' ">■-  — n  threw  hrmM"    -   -■  -       ■■--■ ■ •-  -.■--..--.-  -  .  - 


tlui  moveineni  with  cliaraetc 
?s  L.  Hill,  Iben  of  Lynn 


enercy  waa  llev.    Ilabed  at  No,  8  Beacna  Kii^t,  Bi.rton,  hat  irere  s.mu  1 
If  Medford.    Ilie    moved  to  more  commodluna  rooms  ut  No.  U  Ur.imdt 


le  L'nited  Soeiely  wai  Mr.  W.J.  Van  Street,  and  taler  to  Ita  present  headqnariera  at  6U  Waab- 

Fulleii.  ol  BarllHgtun,  Vi.    The  drat  man  whn  alsiied  the  Inglon  Street    In  Ihe  aummer  of  \S-<1,  at  the  Saialogi 

coni'lliution,  at  hfa  parlor'a  boose,  nil  (hat  whiler evening  Convenllon,  Rev.  F.  E  Clark  was  choHn  president  of  iG* 

lu  i;i|,  <vna  Mr.  W.  H.  Pcnnell.  leaelier  In  the  Wlllti.ton  fulled  Snclrly  and  edllor  of  Chrl.-tla..  Kudeavor  lilera- 

others  consplcaoiia  lu  the  early  biatory  uf  the  mnvBineni    Inmn,  realgolng  the  pastorate  at  Pbllllpa  Church,  aunUi 

vere  licv.  Sl  W,  Adiiauce,  of  Wnodfords,  nnw  of  Li.well :    Boatun,  10  accept  Ibe  posiltoo. 

?lr.  J.  W.  Stevenaou,  of  Poitlmd :  K1I  Hnnchesier,  Jr.,  of       Some  of  the  promlneil  fentnre*  of  the  refenl  growth 

laeollou.  tl.D  elates  of  the  Union,  nany  of  there  pullamlng  aflar 

X  CbnwnKm*.— For  soma  montha,  In  fact  for  years,  ronnccllrnl,  which  led  the  way  In  Ihe  stale  organiio. 
little  waa  done  In  a  systematic  or  orgaoked  way  10  ta- ,  ilciua.  The  catahlUhBieni  of  local  unions  iu  hiindreda  i,t 
tabllih  mclelle?.  One  nf  the  Brat  developments  of  the  pieces,  the  adoption  of  Tua  OoL.ian  Hri.i  as  the  uOlclal 
mv  warh  waa  oalnralljr  In  ttio  Una  of  annual  couvcn-  [  represenlallva  ol  the  aocletlcs.  have  k:cu  aonie  of  Iha 
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caiuei  wblch,  nuder  Ibe  bletaloK  of  Oiid,  have  Increucd 
the  uiis  aoclel;  of  ISSl  tr>  the  Hr<>»li<);  coTrlfiili  or  tba 
prsienl  lime.  wtUi  Iheir  bniiitnaa  i.(  ihuntilnd*  or  inem- 
li«rii  111  America,  and  inaii7  added  ih»ii>audg  tu  Great 

Tlie  coiiTSiitluus  or  ISSO  mid  ISST,  bnib  heldnlSnntnga 
Si>^iuJ5^  wore  nieeltnes  of  womlerdil  fpltilaal  power. 
The;  were  ulleiided,  ue  flrat  hy  1000  iind  Ihe  hcuuU  lijr 
XOOO  delenntea. 

Tbe  Seventh  AnDnal  CaDTenllon  waa  held  n(  Chlcaso, 
Jnl;  a-S,  ISS3.  Over  MOO  delcgiiiee  were  preMDl  from 
Italrty-Ihree  atnles  niid  lerillorleB.  I'be  nddreHca  and 
papers  were  at  a  high  order  of  oieilt. 

The  Etghlh  Annnnl  Ci.iiTenlioQ  was  beld  al  PhllB- 
deIpbla,July»-n,  IS».     Over  SBOO  deleKntii  «ere  pret- 

maiiy.TiirkeT.CnnDda,  Ontario,  Qiiebec.nnd  Nova  Sfoilo. 
The  NliiLh  Aiinnal  Corivenlloii  wim  held  lit  St.  Louie, 


Drcnniidn. 

The  Eleve 
City  Jul  J  T- 


3,  held  in  New  Ynrl 


will  ^..llown  in  I .._ 

■k"    Ita  Dumben  wen  en< 
1*  placlni  them  at  S^00«. 


randreliicloiu.   Si;nk- 


o!  tbe  larce  reprewiitnlioii  tniin  tmlEii  ennu 
some  ot  the  addreHca  mada  bj  lllndap,  ChlneM 


UI-,  tfPiy    D-U,    J3 

iDheldouMfdc 
blnn  conrplnd 


la  regard  to  the  Snuda;  eloalux  e'  ibe 
inoal  Con veol Inn,  held  In  Hontreal, 
r  Iba  Utilled  Slaiei.^  Aliboush  many 

er  icaoo  dele- 


Ine  two  larn  aliuullaneoaB  mectlneg.  wlib  pnisrainmea 
uT  equal  merit,  waa  ttled  and  worked  anceeuriilly. 

B.  DawMlaaHmal  Svtittit*.— Tba  tear  ia90-Sl  MW  tbe 
(□batnnUnl  aettlenieiit  In  moit  qnarlers  or  the  aeltallon 
ror  ttiiarate  deiiamliialloual  ancleilea,  to  tbe  eiclniloii  or 

relloWHhip.  The  Euworih  Lea;n>*a  or  Ihe  Meitaodlnt 
Chnrcb  ot  Canada  liaire  adopted  ibe  name  "Eiiworlh 
LeaKiie*  o(  Cbrlailnii  Kudenvor."  and  hold  nill  rellowahip 
with  each  ornntnlhm.  Tbe  Bapilsli  have  Ibrmnlly  ds- 
clded  In  admit  lo  (belr  TOiiiiit  people'i  ddIoq  Baptist  mv 
clette*  of  Chrlallaii  Endeavor  on  Ihe  aame  tema  aa  Bap. 
tlet  eociellea  alrtelly  dennmlnBllonal.  The  Free  Bapil>ti 
bava  their  ■•  Advoculea  of  PIdalltyIn  CtarliUan  Bniteuvor." 
The  Evniigellcal  Afsoclalli—  ■■ ■■ '- 1— .i,..- 


a  Leaf^nei  of  Cbrli 


[|  le  be- 


,  ...  all  that  Ibe  name  ■■Chrlmln.. 

deavor  "  iboold  po  wheroror  tbe  prlneliilee  eo-  n"d  wher. 
ever  Ihe  Intrr-deuomlnutlODil  leUuwahlp  rur  which  It 

4.  il  ITDTlif-icide  Mottmtnt.—la  tbe  spring  of  1SS8.  Dr. 
Clark  visited  England  In  Uie  Inlemle  of  ibe  Chrlsllau 
Endeavor  nrnvimenl,  and  again  In  the  spring  of  13»l. 
Large  and  enihurlnatlc  meeilngswerebeldiBiid  theynnng 
people  niuHHl  lo  more  lealons  work  ror  Ibe  canse.  Id 
111  1881  there  were  HO  loololks  in  Engliind  alone,  ivhich 
had  Increased  to  lOno  Jan,  1,  ISM,  In  the  motiih  or  An- 
gDsi,  IBDS,  Dr.  Clark,  with  Mra.  riark  and  Iheir  noii  Ea- 

ei'U  or  Cbrisllan  BndenTiir,  nl  Ihe  liiv'l'tntlon  or  many 
rrlends  In  Anitnilh,  Japan,  China,  Indln,  Turkey,  Spain, 
—• ' ''-luland.   TbUyc—   • ■ •—■'-- - 

■    "  mied-iirieaminnnowt;! „ 

deeper  Intereat  iu  ifae  mliiiiunni 

Altogether  this  Important  Christian  Bndyavor  Joarnt 
covered  nbom  n,iXO  miles.  There  bad  been  no  aedden 
and  no  detention  rrom  any  enure.  Ont  of  Uie  larRa  mm 
herol  appolntmenle,  not  a  sliiEle  one  waa  ml»fd.  Ovi 
SBO  iiddrri-Bee  were  made  by  Dr.  and  Mn.  Clark,  befLii 
niiilienrrslhat  aggregated  largely  over  loa,!)^.  Tliejnn 


Ian  Endeavor  movement  began 
k  u  an  bom  there,  and  some  of 

Ihe  larger  nuinbe      f  wt 


ENDEAVOR 

NewfiHuidUiid,  and 


lumbli.  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward  Islano. 

S.  CXAn-  j:Anif(.— Two  aocletles  are  ki 
one  at  Juneau,  and  the  other  at  the  Pri< 
Doiigtas  Island.  The  latter  society  U  o 
or  native  cblidreu,  all  earnest  Clirltliani 
and  leetlmnnlei  are  good  lo  bear. 

Twenty-two  Cbrislian  Endeavor  socle., 
republic  of  Mexico.    Tboy  are  chiefly  loth 


In  1 


Don  her 


ocleliea 


ie  Betmndi 


them,  cblefl] 
Hayll,  and  11 

Chrlatlan  »uon.i.. 
of  the  South  American 
northern  sbo™  of  Col 
are  at  BoIncatA,  Braxl 

Am  dt  Jitut.    Many  < 


city  of  MeilM 

lectlon.    Tbenore'more  llian  roitr  nl 
.maica,  Ihongh  some  are  In  Trluldid. 


n  a  tries. 


1  Mil,  01 


Dgnete  name  <■  Anamtn- 
loulun  are  from  CiOiuUc 
rablng  money  for  African 


Tbree  socieilei  are  repotted  fmm  tbe  land  oflbr  Shah. 
One  1*  at  Hamadan,  and  the  olber  two  are  ot  Tehrm. 
The  Hrst  la        '  -    - 

sla  the  girl, 
have  >h^r  1 


..a''',_ ,  _ 

ig'a  BanRbierp.  Every  memi>er  of  ihla  bd- 
nbatnlner.and  Indeed  ihla  society  brgiu  as 

iwiBiicv  baud-    Iu  the  vociely,  Armenlaua,  J^wf, 

iish-nia  are  mingled,  and  ^1  of  them  are  very  earaerl. 

iilcnl  Christian  work. 

EaHt  tineeti  Chriallan  EndeavoT  snclelles  are  r>nnd 
orAIHea,be*ideftb 


Fonrteen  of  these 


t  others  are  In  Ibi 


Mndagasc 

amlNalu.     

Onliiea.aud  Liberia. 

II,   FrinnpUt  and  Mttiadi- 


be  Orange  Free  State. 


is  bead  we 
pampblela. 
The  form  of  a  "  Model  Conalitution  "  and  "  By-lani,' 

and  auxiliaries  of  "The  United  Sociely  or  Christian 
Endeavor,"  are  given  in  another  pamphlet  it»Ji*d  by 
Ihc  same. 

1.  nindonwital  Purposc~lsl.  Tbe  Sociely  or  Chrls- 
llau Endeavor  k  ii'ic,  and  in  not  to  be,  an  organ  in  ikia 
lnd'';>endenl  of  the  Church.  Il  la  the  Cuoani  A  work  fur 
g,  and  tb«  yoniis  people  at  work  Tor 
ou.  In  all  that  they  do  and  ray  Ibey 
nd  seek  for  Ihe  rullesi  co-operailou  ol 
offlcera  and  members  In  cartrlDR  cm 
leiyDf  Christian  Kudenvor  can  alwaya 
r  tban  force  Ilseir  upon  an  ODwIIIinE 

Btleseili 


nd  with  tt 


:ellcnl  Christ 
8d.  The 


[ready  fomieil.iineamlng  how  Christian  Eudeai 
adapts  llwit  to  ■'■"  ■     - 


over  100.  while  Quebe 
n  Alberta,  Asalnibula, 


Inre  of  the  ornnlzatloo 

.- Jlie  Society  or CbrtotiM 

"  ]irByer-meellng  pied ffe,"  honestly  interpreted,  is.  ■■  rx- 
ofnsuclelyof'chrislianEnde'avo'r.  """""'"'"'"'" 
4th,  Tbe  Society  of  Cbriitlan  Endesvo: 


with  U 


lympsthl 
f,  with  I" 


ipic  mtaaurea,  and  especially  w 

by  any  orgnnlntlou  to  further  ends  nthet  than  lucrwn. 

Bth.  Tbe  Hnancea  of  the  sndely  are  to  l-e  mana'ed  eni. 
nnmlcalty.  In  accordance  with  the  part  policy  of  the  Bnud 
ofTniFlces;  end  the  raising  ot  fuuda  to  support  ■  lar^ 

arles,  in  connection  wlib  either  the  United  Society  or  the 
Bute  unions,  is  not  coniamplaled.  In  winning  ibeirway, 
Ibey  can  bee;  depend  In  llie  luture  as  In  Ibe  past  optru  Ike 
abundant  diasemlnatlonnrihelrlilersinre.  audonihcTo)- 
nnlaiy  and  freely  given  labors  nftbeir  MeDd^  ra Urn- thB 
upon  tbe  paid  services  of  local  agentii. 

3.  Otntrai  Ptatfortn.—Kl  Ihe  V Inneapolis 
or  13R1  ths  lUllowIng  waa  Indorsed  by  tbe  > 
trusteea  of  the  United  Bodety  of  Chriallan  Bl 
by  the  Eleventh  lulsmallunai  ConTeotlun : 

"We  nafflrm  our  adherence  to  Uie  princi 
under  Sod's  bleialnR,  bsve  made  Ihe  Chrlatla 
movement  what  It  is  t.Mlay. 

'■  First,  and  furemosi,  personal  deTOtlon  to 
Iiord  and  Savionr,  Jesna  Christ. 


"Sacond,  llic  cdtcduiC  abllgiiUi 
pnT>r-ii>«>li>I  pledge,  vitbuni  vh 
iriM  (octclj  of  Cnrlellnn  Endeni 

"Third,  conalut  nlltiioiie  tra 


iiroi 


era  cim  ba  no 

illkiiidauri 


aedad— ara,  eqaallf  with  Ihe  j 

■  Kiclety  n[  Clirlgilui  EiideiK 

QuoDa  lofklty  lu  Iha  lucnl  eta 

'  :1i  e*eb  Hicisi]'  It  CI 


liig.eHaulIi 

■■  Fonnh,  I 
nomJoBLloii  __ „„, 

loyally  la  plnliiU  ri|>raned  la  thapledRCi  Ituudai 
tvtiole  lileii  iir  ibe  Tnorcncnt,  ud.  a>  alailaltu  pn 
pnatora  tatllfy,  la  Tarj  nnenlly  exemplified  ' 


thonrr  and  practlM,  la  u  Iota!  it  dennmlua- 
'Ij  a*  any  in  eilstence,  aa  veil  iia  ■  brood  and 


4  reaOlrni  onr  liicreaaluK  couRdence  In  Iht 
dnaltonal,aplriUinlfe]l.>WBh<p,lhroneh>  "  ' 
II  for  rii^aiiic  anlly,  bnl  In  fnini  our  I 


The  Mini 


ifml,  TtaBL  ne  from  the  hwlnnlng.  v 

Mlcal  baila  (meaiilug  by  'enugel 

Lbe  divlue-bnmon  peraon  aiid  atoi 

BaTlnur,  Jernt  Ctarli>t  u  tl 


injE  work  of  oar  Lord  anr 

iioljand  snfficlniit  aoarw  ...  

loeud  Itaal.  n>  In  Ihe  United  Soctely, 
lb  eiangellcal  cbatchea  be 


ifmaleiiiaiM 

iuiociaU    Orga' 

lu  added  u  moi 
ir  army.     Jun' 


antiru 


taelprulioJDiilur'^i^rkerf^rapllOKiillS'iip!'   "S^ 

"—  '—or  aocleliaa  eun.lled. 

taousl)  (ugjtealed  by  Dr.  Clark 

-v  in.v"»<i  — *M.'%,  «■«■  -frilten  conrernlne  (he  move' 

nieiil,  pBbliabed  In  The  Stmdmfictuioi  Timtt  la  1881,  ban 
had  A  man  gradual  growth.    Thrlr  miwt  enitan^ianilc  ad- 

ple'i"  hs«e  btcn  dtoppad  from  Ihe  tlile  of  ttae  Boolh 
Anitrnlinn  Chrlatlui  KDileavor  Union,  In  order  lo  make 
noni_(i>r  ihe  odmlf^on  of  ibetr  locraiulDg  Senior  Chrla- 


llau  End 

*.  Oil 


-R'i 


'of_  CtarlBitnii   End'earn 


mill  lee,  wbnae  tanai- 
Id  the  boattnen  of  lbe 


ive  rhtlstinn  ooikera.     Yel  Ibeie  men  nre  all  ncllie 
I  lirli'ht.  Aii'l  Iha  very  eilgencle>  uf  iheir  baeinera 
he*  mere  euliated,  Incomparable 


ENDEAVOR 


in  recommend  lliee 
lectli.o  lauben  up 


}.  tfuialloiu of  tht Dap.— Cbr\*a»'aS\)at 
.™mt'Mi™"?«m''''™u'orSQn"lr''ol"i 


D  of  Inriirmatlun. 


Praaldent,  aiid  olher  olllcec*,  Iboounda  ot 


nnlh^rlLiwIm 


B  Chrr>tlau  Ed 


and  la  » 


oclely 


rch.    Anymenih..     _ „  — . 

IB  n  member  of  Iba  Uniled  Snclely  v 
by  |>aylne  odb  dollar  lam  lu  ireiuury  each  year,  or  by 
paying  tweuly  dullara  at  one  lime  for  life  memlKrthlp. 

III.  SlatiMlia, — The  following  aumnKiy  u  giren  in 
the  Bucicty's  ytar-book  and  Almanac  as  Ihe  numerical 
reauila  in  the  varioua  fielda  up  to  Oct.  1, 1B93 : 
UNITKD  STATES. 

ing  PinpU't.    Junior,        TWa'. 


AUbani 


IlllnoU 

Indlaim 

IndlNU  Terrilorj... 


Maryland — 
HaHMchnaetti 
Michigan.... 
UlnneMiia... 
Mi»laeippi .. 
MlMour)..... 


II  IV 


rafor 


ig  aume  nignDlia^oo  fOr  lbs  many 

envoreri  wba  are  conuMrtiil  tmtreller*,  Ibat 
imarksble  sHthering  lu  Pblladaipbli,  Nor.  U.  1 
III  lime  the  TraTL'llera'  CbrlMlan  Kiideawir  I 
aa  orEiiilud,  wllb  Ur.  F.  D.  Wli 
ha  prealdeiii,  and  Hr.  J.  Howard 

_ il.I'hlliillclpbia.aBllicMcrelarT. 

Ir).  FIcallHg  .1oeiiliii.—Oat  ofihe  flrM  (< 

of  ClirlBlInn  Eudenvor  fpeclnlUes.  and  ni.. 

Iinpurunl  of  all,  waa  Ihe  work  among  the  fallen 
J......  ..c J  _,uj,  iiardahipe  mnke  rellgli 


!4.  3.,  aa  th 


id,  T  Sontb  I  Uhlo.... 

Olilahon 

developed  I  Oregon. 


Tien  and  oiniiH 
The  flrfl  El-u 


^a  I  Ithode  iKland 

r- !  Sunih  I'arnlli 

Sonlh  DakoiE 


u  the  Uiiii 


;.|j,  Miifs.^Ti'i'^prli,  IS 

illnri  rlgned  iha  pledge,  orgi 


SUie  aiipetliiWiHlenW  ot  Ploatlog  Society  work  bt 
be«n  apiHiiiiied  by  manr  alaie  ontout.  leadera  In  tl 
work  bein?  (JiilifiinilD.  Maine,  Peonfylvanbi,  HHrylai 


aahiiiElnii 

°inn51>%'5 


Some  encletlei  n 


Mlw  Aniuinaiia  P.  Jcin«*,~or Fujmont K  Uu*. 

«f|.  -imiif,  Palltt.  PrUen,  and  fuKm  .S-ofifliM.-Thrls- 
lian  EiideaTor  •ncleliea  are  alan  doing  good  work  In  ihe 
United  Siaiaa  anny.  among  policnnan  of  New  York,  and 
in  Ihe  etate  prlaone  of  ff  bciinaln  and  Connect  lent 

(treat  buccch  baa  nlao  attended  the  work  of  the  aodo- 

lij.  CkrfiKnn  Endtmer  itey.— More  and  mora  widely 


Utah  Tetrltoi 

Virginia..";; 
Waahlngtoii. 
W»t  Virglnli 


Alberta. 

BtltlBb  Coliimbil 
Maolioba 


L'.oogic 


EPWORTH  LEAGUE 

DOMINION  OP  CANADA-OmHniMd 
rmmg  PtopU'M,     Junior, 

ifonDdlDDd b 

■nScolliI SBS  19 


1046 
M.7IM 

MsjlS,] 
Then 
ch»pwr» 


Hnwuliaii 

maiD.... 


^«- 

WegllndieB.'.'',' 

FIobUde   Unci 

(jBiaii) 


'orld-wlde  I 


RECAPITULATION. 
Tmaig  l^plt'i.   J 


t8,19I 


Total  menitMrship. 

IV.  IMfriilure. — Besiito  the  ibore  publicntiont,  «nil 
a  large  nambcr  of  para[>bl«i*  anJ  tracla  on  Ibe  Bubiidi- 
Aty  endflaiiJ  opcralioosof  the  society,  its  principal  p«- 
riodicd  organ  is  ri^CoUoi  Anil,-  and  two  of  iu  mnet 
notable  small  volamea  are  A  Dteade  ofChriiliim  Ea- 
dra<!Or,  by  Dwrgbt  M.  Pratt  (New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  Rerell  Co.,  1891,  8vo),  and  W™.-  a  //nodrboot  0/ 
ChrUtiim  EadtavoT  il^hodt  (Boiton,  at  the  aociety'a 
office,  1693,  IHmo). 

Epwortli  League  i>  an  organiution  oT  the  Metb- 
cxli»t  Kpiecopal  Chur"-    -'-'--  --    --*  -     


EPWORTH  LEAGUE 

W- §,!«  cbapun 

m. ,.,..  lowo     ■■ 

nllment  of  the  League  on  Nor.  II 


over;  Bnn'chsp'wni'wlth  tsa'menbm  or  oven  and  IMf 
cbapien  wlih  too  mem  ben  each. 

2.  We  conden*e  the  following  accoant  of  the  abor* 
liTe  original  aouccea  of  the  Epwonh  League  orgaoia- 
lion  rrom  Four  Wander/rl  Ytari,  br  Ur.  JoKph  F. 
Berry  (New  York,  1893,  ISmo) : 

a.  Tht  Young  PenpU't  Mtthodiil  A  Uiina  caBM  into 
existence  Aug.  25,  I88S,  ia  ■  woody  grove  OD  the  De*- 
phitKa  camp-grouiul,  not  fai  from  Chicago,  wben  Dr. 
Aabury  Lowrey  waa  preaching  the  Wealeyan  doctrine 
of  entire  aanctification.  One  day  two  young  woowa 
met  by  appcrintment  under  a  certain  irte  for  prayer  and 
convereation.  The  next  day  a  larger  group  suoiled  off 
lalbeiequeiteredapot  for  conference  and  prayer.  The 
circle  widened  until,  on  Aug.  il,  there  were  twmij  id 
attendance.  Theae  meetings  were  soon  Joined  and  led 
by  miiiistera,  one  of  whooi,  Mr.  H.  Date,  propoinl  a 
permanent  young  people's  society,  to  keep  alive  and 
spread  the  holy  eiuhuslum  thus  aroused.  This  was 
aeeordingly  done  on  the  date  above  mentioned,  with  a 
iDenibeishiporSOpenaiis,  which  waaaoon  incmsed  to 
80,  with  Mr.  Dale  as  president.  In  August,  Ilt8&,  Ibe 
conMitulion  waa  made  national  in  ita  scope,  its  name 
heretofore  being"ThB  Young  People's  Christian  Alli- 
ance." At  the  sans  time  proriuon  was  made  for  a 
monthly  paper  (soon  after  alartcd  under  the  title  of 
Thf  AUumce  UeraU),  ■  special  course  of  reading,  a 
daily  study  of  the  IliUe,  snd  the  fonnallon  of  local  AI. 
liances  in  the  churches.     The  pledge  then  adopted  was 

f  enfoff  or  vili  Ktk  tlu  bUninQ  oj  ttfort  fnrrily  t$ 
Umghl  la  lAa  SeriptiirM.     I  pnmim  la  aMoiii /ivs  Iki 

uae  of  tttbacn  tivd  ttf  all  inJorUanU  an  a  bn^m^.  tm  rr. 
frain  from  eard-ptaping  aiui  dancing,  and  from  aitfltiiitf 
thf  theatre,  tht  oprra,  the  tiretia,  and  aU  o<her  qa^Hm^ii 
iilaeti  t>/  ain^uement,  I  ayrt*  ta  JhaK  ttaUa  irastnt  s^ 
\vaitpraytT.  toprayformj/patinraiVifartkfiib 


nflht  i'onng  PrBpti-t  MtthadiMt  Alliava 
bit  each  day,  and  to  gioe  datijt  thiiuoht  t 


•j>  (didf  Ihi  Bt- 


rs  are  required 


le  Chris 
the  Caivinistic  churches. 
sign  the  follotring  pledge 

/  vill  ramaitifi  lieek  /or  ntyaetf,  and  io  what 
help  otAerm,  to  attain  the  highUt  Seui-TeMiment 
of  expTimct  and  life,  I  tei/l  abtiain  ^om  all , 
yoorldlu  aaiuaaamtn  forbidden  bf  Iht  Ditetptit 
Mtthodift  Spia-wpat  Church,  and  I  witl  attend,  as  ^ur  iff 
MWA/f,  tho  rettgiauo  mrettngt  of  the  i:hapttr  and  the 
Vh-urch,  and  [Oite  some  actne  part  in  than. 

I.  IliiloTy. — I.  The  following  epitome  of  the  oripn 
and  progress  of  the  socielv  in  taken  from  ita  Amuai 
for  1894: 

The  Epworth  League  was  formed  at  Clerelond,  O.,  Hsy 
J^  1»S»,  1)7  the  union  nf  (he  Oxford  Leasne,  the  Toung 
People's  Melhndixl  Allliinre.  tlie  Tonne  Tenule'a  Chrls- 
tlnn  Lengue,  the  Vnnng  Peuiile'a  Union,  and  the  Nurih- 
Oblo-Courerence  Nelh»dli>t  Episcopal  AlllsDce.    The  ly- 

were  nnreprenMiied.     Fmni  the  bi^linilnj!  to  November, 
IStn,  Drs.  linilbut  and  Doheny  were  lis  ucreuilee,  and 
the  central  oHlce  wn  the  Sunrtay-schoi.L  llnnm*.  im> 
Finh  Avenue,  New  York  CItv.    The  Qei 
In  Muf,  ISW,  formallv  adopted  ihe  Lengn 
dspinmeni  of  the  diorih,  \rV-  ••■-  — 


Street,  Clilcsgn.  III.     __., 

A.  3ehell  wse  chiwen  Oenernl  Secrelai 
'  Control.    Thf  iiiinilier  of  chapters  oi 


Iribation,  prayer^  a 

This  pledge  was  not  required  of  associate  nemben. 
Three  molloes  were  in  use:  (L)  "Holinen  to  the  LoTd;" 
(2.)  "  We  live  to  make  our  own  Church  a  power  in  the 
land,  while  we  love  every  other  Church  that  exalts  ear 
Christ  r  (3.)  "  All  for  Jesus."  The  bodge  evetyBbae 
worn  was  a  narrow  white  ribbon  with  Kitlel  thread. 

In  Ihe  fall  of  I88G  several  district  and  camp  meet- 
ings joined  Ihe  Alliance,  iucrea^ng  the  membet^hip  lo 
inilO.     Dec.  1,  1887,  there  were  over  SO  local  soHetin, 
and  over  'JOOO  names  on  Ihe  roll.     During   1888  the 
I  membemhlp  again  dtHibled.     In  July  and  August  ■( 
I  (■■    that  year  several  training-schools  for  Christian  work- 
'"^   ers  wen:  hehl,  and  in  September  the  first  iniematiossl 
',11;,  j  convention  of  Methodist  young  people  waa  heM  at  fhi- 
cago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance.     In  the  dibc 
months  that  fullowetl  300  new  socielies  were  cnrolM, 

eil  in  the  nteelings  held  by  the  Alliance.  Some  men 
were  now  kept  busy  in  the  field,  and  more  than  IW.- 
000  circulars  were  quickly  distributed.  The  arer^t 
monthly  expenditure  was  more  thin  t4O0.  The  ooih 
veniion  and  tnining-schoob  gave  a  great  slimulus  te 
Ihe  work.  In  1889  the  Alliance  had  410  local  mcieties, 
and  nearly  17.000  inembera-.  and  on  July  9  of  that  viu 
ita  naiional  convention,  held  at  Annapolis,  endorsed  ibt 
action  of  the  Cleveland  Conference,  and  voted  to  moga 
itself  into  Ihe  F.pworlh  League. 

h.  ?**<  f>r/unIZj!ii^<origina(ed  with  Dr.(i»wBpJ 

John  II.  Vincent,  and  was  warmly  endoiaed  at  the  onn 

isn.    teunial  anniversary  of  the  fanHnis  "Chriatmaa  CociIR' 

ence,"in  Baltimore,  Dec  9-17, 1881.    Its  putpoaesmn 

staled  to  be  as  follows : 


nndell 


I.  Tlie 
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pallTDDdertitslMdcrahIp  nTJnhii  iXDd  Cbulea 
htm  which  tnesllngs  wen  develiiped  tbo  anu 

iirnkCTiIng  of  tlie  list  csnlorj,  by  which  ■ 

iplrlt  ot  (Be  Apo«l"]|c  Chorifi  were  $4111 

"It'the  furihiriiBie'i't ihs  tonrtoM  obJecW  of  Ihf  orlei- 
ihI  Oif-ird  Chib:  1.  The  moro  cnMfiil  ud  deToot  iladi 
nrihsHolyScrliiluret:  S.  Tlie  cnltlsallon  cifo  nobler  uid 

Chr<ElG^i-lnul»(Drllt«rvxcDlIucel  i.  Theden^mgaF 
melhoili  Tor  doing  good  lo  otherB. 


The  Oifunl  League  was  thoroughly 
iboygh  friendly  to  dl  bodLee  of  Chrblisnii.  It  wis  tiao 
ipeciiicallf  religious  in  iu  aim  and  methods.  It  claimed 
the  couwcratioTi  of  every  faculty  and  ereryoppottuaily 
of  ita  membera  (0  the  aervice  of  Christ. 

Ita  success  during  the  flnt  years  was  not  extntoi- 
dinary,  but  gradually  numerous  chapten  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  numbers  slowly  increased,  until  the 
winter  of  IS8S-9,  when  the  Board  of  Control  somewhat 
revised  its  plana.  Dr.  L.  J.  Hurlbut,  the  Sccrelaiy  of 
the  Sunday-school  Union  and  Tract  Society,  ga^e  it  an 
impulse,  and  in  sixty  daya  500  chapter*  were  enrolled. 
It  tiieo  resolved  itself,  as  abore  stated,  into  the  general 
Epworth  League. 

c.  Tit  Young  Piopk't  Chriiliaa  Ltagiu  originated 
with  the  late  Her.  Di.  3.  II.  TwoDibly,  who,  early  in 
1B87,  presented  a  resolution  at  the  Boston  Methodist 
freacheis'  Meeting,  calling  far  ■  conrention  to  promote 
the  rellgioua  welfare  of  the  young  Methodists  of  Mew 
England.  AccoriUngly,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  March 
S  in  Bromfleld  Street  Church,  Boston,  which  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  a  second  umilar  coavention.  This 
latter  was  held  in  Fim  Church,  Boston,  Oct.  26,  1887, 
when  about  300  young  persons  were  present,  and  reports 
were  received  from  various  young  people's  societies  of 
Mew  England,  similar  in  object  to  that  now  proposed. 
A  new  organization  was  effected  with  the  above  title; 
■  motto  suggcsteil  by  Bishop  Vincent,  "  Look  Up,"  was 
■ilcqited.  with  a  badge  conlaioing  ita  initial  letters.  It 
aimed  to  unify  the  interests  of  the  older  societies,  lyce- 
ums,  guilds,  bands,  etc,  with  their  local  histories  and 
associations  as  luxiliariea  to  the  new  League,  without 
requiting  them  to-abandon  their  former  name,  constitu- 
tion, or  plans  of  action. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Tremont 
Chuich,  Boston,  Oct,  17,  1877,  with  over  200  delegstes 
present,  representing  173  societies  and  8000  members. 
""■■ n  the 


with  the  Kpworth  League,  as  above  men- 


d.  The  MeUiodiit  Young  PtopU'i  Union  wa  the  out- 
'  growth  of  a  meeting  of  certain  alert  poston  of  the  De- 
troit Conference,  who  broached  Ibe  subject  of  a  society 
for  the  social  and  religious  culture  ortheir  young  peo- 
ple at  the  Methodist  Ministers'  Meeting  in  Detroit  in 
November,  1887.  A  convention  was  accoidingly  called, 
which  met  in  Detroit,  Dec  19  and  W  following.  Dele- 
gales  from  more  than  M  churches  and  societies  at- 
tended, and  an  orgiiiizalioa  was  formed  with  the  title, 
•'  Young  People's  Society  of  Detroit  Conference."  The 
movement  spread  with  great  rapidity.     Inquiries  for 

nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  and  also  from  foreign 
parts.    At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Saginaw,  Hich., 

general  Geld  indicated  by  the  title  Rrst  above  named. 
I'rovision  was  made  fur  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
periodical  10  be  called  Our  I'oun^  PeopU,  which  after 
two  numbers  was  merged  into  Our  i'oulli,  the  pron- 
sional  organ  of  the  Kpworth  League,  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidstion  then  effected  with  the  latter  body. 

r.  Thi  ffoiih-Okia-Can/ertnce  MtHtoditl  fpUeopal 
AUiaut  was  the  oulgronth  of  a  general  deaire  similar 
to  those  above  noticed  for  the  connectional  improve- 
ment of  I  he  j-oung  people  of  Method  ista.  The  auhject 
was  broached  at  the  session  of  the  Conference  in  Ash- 
land, 0.,  in  September,  1888,  and  a  resolution  adopted. 
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which  resulted  in  the  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the 
presiding  elders  at  Marietta,  O.,  Dec  S  following.  The 
organization  by  the  above  name  there  proposed  vai  in 
the  way  of  successful  operation  when  the  whole  project 
was  mergeil,  ss  ibore  slated,  the  next  spring,  in  the 
Epworth  League. 

II.  Daignimd  Melhodi 1.  The  object  of  the  League 

is  to  promuw  intelligent  and  loyal  piely  in  the  young 
members  ami  friends  of  the  Church :  to  aid  them  in  the 
attainment  of  purity  of  heart  and  constant  growth  in 
grace,  and  to  train  them  in  worlis  of  mercy  and  help. 

g.  It  seriis  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  by 
means  of  regular  (usually  monthly)meetingsof  each  local 
society,  at  which  papers  are  read  and  other  exercises  held, 
including  especially  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
devotional  singing,  and  reports  from  sub-committees  ap- 
pointed for  the  detailed  operations  of  the  society  in  the 
community,  and  public  as  well  as  private  religious  work. 

3.  The  operstions  of  each  chapter  ate  conducted 
through  the  following  departments,  for  each  of  which 
a  special  committee  is  annuallv  appointed :  (I.)  Spirit- 
ual Work :  (i.)  Heicy  and  Help ;  (8.)  Literarv  Work ; 
(*.)  Social  Work  -,  (6,)  Correspondence ;  (_&.)  Finance. 
A  vice-preiddent,  also  the  secretary  or  treasurer,  is  cc- 
o^cin  chainnan  of  each  of  these  aub-commiltees. 

III.  Orsaaitalioii  and  Corporate  Aetian. — The  gen- 
eral management  of  the  League  is  vested  in  a  "  Board 
of  Control,"  consisting  of  15  members  appointed  by  the 
bishops,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  bishop  and  president 
of  the  Epworth  League  ind  <if  the  Board  of  Control  il- 
aelf;  also  of  one  member  ffim  each  General-Conference 
district.  In  he  chosen  as  Ibu  Lesgiie  organization  in  each 
such  district  may  decide,  t'ncre  are  four  vice-presi- 
dents (two  of  whom  must  be  laymen),  a  general  secre- 
tati-,  a  general  treasurer;  and  these,  together  with  the 
president,  the  editor  of  the  Eputorlh  Jftrald,  and  tha 
German  assistant  secretary,  constitute  the  tienetal 
League  cabinet.  The  Boaril  of  Control  elects  the  vice- 
presidents,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

TIh>  subordinate  forma  of  organization  are  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  District  League,  the  Presiding  Elder's 
District  League,  which  have  in  a  few  instances  ouly 
been  realized,  and  the  local  chapter,  which  is  the  unt- 

Membership  in  these  last  is  constituted  by  election 
by  the  chapter  itself,  on  nomination  of  ita  president,  af- 
ter approval  by  Its  cabinet.  The  pastor  is  tx-officio  a 
member  of  the  chapter  and  the  cabinet.  There  may 
be  two  classes  of  members:  the  active  and  the  asso- 
ciate The  officers  of  each  chapter  ate  a  president,  four 
vice-presidenta,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  j  and  these, 
together  with  the  pastor  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
Junior  League,  fonn  the  cabiueL  The  president  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  other  olHcera  must  be  members  ff  some  evangelical 
denomination.  The  election  of  tfie  olBcera  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  Quarterly  Confereuce,  of  which  body 
the  president  becomes  a  member. 

IV.  CoUaletat  il  nociiirioiK.— These  are  specificallv : 
(1.)  The  Junior  Epuvrlli  Uaguf,  which  has  particuLsr 
care  and  culture  of  the  children.  Its  scheme  is  a  mod- 
itlcatinn  of  the  local  chapter,  the  chief  officer  being  a 
sutler!  n  I  en  dent,  appointed  by  the  pastor,  and  other  sub- 
onlinate  offlcers  chosen  by  the  rnemtwrs.  (2.)  KpKoi-tA 
Guard*  hare  been  in  some  places  organizeil  for  a  sort 
of  military  drill  and  co-operative  work.  (3.)  Krlmtioit 
to  Olkir  Bodia  and  Forriga  Fitldt  has  taken  phice  in 
the  oi^anizalion  of  similar  Leagues  in  the  Methodic 
Kpisuipal  Church,  South,  also  among  the  Germans  nf 
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